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The near connexion they have with the happinefs of a people, promifes 

them a favourable reception from a Prince who makes his peoples happinefs 
the bafis of his own. Tis by them the parfimony of nature is fupplied, and life 
rendered eafy and agreeable under its numerous infirmities. By them the mind is 
reclaimed from its native wildnefs, and enriched with fentiments which lead to virtue 
and glory. ”Tis they, in fine, that make the difference between Your Majefty’s fub- 
jects, and the favages of Canada, or the Cape of Good Hope. 


aL HE ARTS and SCIENCES humbly crave audience of Your Majefty. 


THE proteétion of Arts has ever been efteemed the proper province of the 
Great. Tis a branch of the regal office, which a Prince equal to the whole 
charge of a Crown, will not fuffer to be alienated into other hands. From this, 
do the firft and moft diftinguifhed names in hiftory derive a large fhare of their 
glory: and if there be any age or nation confpicuous above the reft, and which is 
looked on with envy by our own; it is that wherein the Sovereigns have fignalized 
themfelves moft in this quality.----But, the time is now at hand, when we are no 


longer to envy Rome her Aucustus and Aucustan Acs; but Rome, in her 
turn, fhall envy ours. 


SOMETHING extraordinary feems intended by providence, in placing fuch a 
Prince at the head of fuch a people: a Prince infpired with a generous paflion to 
devote his cares to the welfare of mankind ; and a people confpiring with unexam- 
pled ardor and unanimity to all his glorious views. Some of our beft Princes have 
had their hands tied down; check’d by reluétant factions, which oppofed every nobler 
defign: Your Majefty has found the happy fecret, to make even contention do You 
homage; and turn oppofition itfelf into approbation and applaufe. 


THERE 


D EAD 1;C #A°T Trew 


- THERE is a time referved in fate for every nation to arrive at its heighth ; and 


- the uppermoft place on the terreftrial ball is held fucceffively by feveral ftates. May 


not the numerous prefages which ufher in Your Majefty’s reign, give us room to expect 
that our turn is next; and that what Greece was under ALEXANDER, and Rome un- 
der Aucustus Cefar, Britain thall be under Your Majefty’s government and pro- 
tection. 


BUT even this were to under-rate our hopes, which are raifed by Your Majefty 
to fomething ftill more truly glorious. Greatnefs, fo fondly coveted, has already 
coft the world very dear; and though ftill purfued by unthinking men under 
almoft every, fhape, is only defirable in a few. Of itfelf it is rather an.object of 
terror and alarm, than delight; and at beft only pleafes, when joined with, fome- 
thing naturally amiable. Fromythe practice of Your Majefty, men may correct their 
fentiments, and learn, that greatnefs has no charm except when founded in goodnefs, 
To be Great and a King, is but a {mall matter with Your Majefty ; ‘tis a quality 
many others enjoy in common with You, and to which fome have even been doomed 
to their infamy: ’tis what Herod was, what Nebuchadnezzar was; and what Nero, 
and Domitian were. But, while fome Princes chufe to be great in what is deftructive, 
and others in things wholly indifferent ; ’tis Your Majefty’s praife to be great in 
what is the perfection of our nature, and that whereby we approach neareft the 
Deity. Happy choice! to ufe power only as the means of rendering your beneficence 
more diffufive ; and thus to make Royalty minifter to the happinefs of mankind, 
which it has been ufed to invade. 


YOUR Majefty commands a people capable of every thing. Not more fitted to 
fhine in arms, or maintain an extended commerce ; than to. fucceed in the ftiller 
purfuits of philofophy, and literature. And it will be Your Majefty’s glory, not to 
let any of their talents lie unemploy’d. If Your Majefty gives the word, while fome 
of them are bufied in avenging Your caufe, by humbling fome turbulent monarch ; 
fome in extending your dominions by new fettlements, and fome in increafing your 
peoples. wealth, by new trades: others will be employ’d in enlarging our know- 
ledge by new difcoveries in nature, or new contrivances of art; others in refiging 
our language; others in improving our morals; and others in recording the glories 


of Your reign in immortal fong, 

THE Work I here prefume to lay at Your Majefty’s feet, is an attempt towards 
furvey of the republic of learning, as it ftands in Your Majefty’s moft aufpicious 
reign. We have here fomewhat of the boundary that circumferibes our prefent’ pro- 
fpect ; and feparates the known, from the unknown parts of the intelligible world, 


Under Your Majefty’s princely influence and encouragement, we promife ourfelves 


this boundary will be removed, and the profpect extended far into the other hemi- 
{phere. Methinks I fee trophies ere@ting to Your Majefty in the yet undifeover'd 


‘regions of Science; and Your Majefty’s Name infcribed to inventions at prefent 
held impoffible | ; yi 


I am, with all fincerity and devotion, 
May it pleafe Your MA FESTY, 
Your Majefty’s mof dutiful, 
and obedient Sicbjeét mb 
Grav’sInw, 08 peta | 


O@ob. 15th, . - > 
1727, , 


E phraim Chamhers. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


“= Concerning the SEconp EpITION, 


the Reader fhould find in the perufal, than be taught by a formal recital 

of them: the rather, as an author's fecond cares, whatever credit they may 
do bis perfeverance, do none to his circumfpettion ; his utmoft praife,in fuch cafe, being 
to have done that at a fecond attempt, which he ought to have done at the firft. 

THUS much, however, it may be neceffary to fay, in juftice to the Bookfellers con- 
cerned, That the work is now confiderably more correct than at its firft appearance; as 
having been re-touched, and amended in a thoufand places. Some advantage it like- 
wife has, in being rendered more uniform, its parts in many places better difpofed, as 
well as more conformable to each other, and the References reformed throughout. Some 
Additions, likewife, the Reader will meet withal; particularly, the articles Boox, 
Papzr, Bripce, Decres, Dvina, Satyr, Boa, and a few others of leffer con- 
Sequence. —-- Some other articles, as GYMNASIUM, GyMNaSTIcs, LUSTRATION, 
Luxatton, Lyric, SprnozisM, PLangetary, &c. have alfa been enlarged, for 
reafons chiefly typographical, and not very neceffary to be recited here; the le/s, as all 
additions are beyond the main defign, which was, to have referved the additional matters 
entire for a fupplemental work, 

SOME perfons, perhaps, inftead of a new edition, may have expeéted a new work, 
agreeable to the plan publifbed fome. time ago in my paper of Confiderations, &c. To 
obviate any complaints from this quarter, it may be proper to add, that nothing has been 
wanting on the author's part, to have fatisfied their expeftations. A confiderable part of 
the copy was prepared, and upwards of twenty fheets altually printed in that me- 
thod, with a defign to have publifhed a volume laf winter; and to have gone on pub- 
lifbing a volume yearly, till the whole bad been finifhed. But while things were in this 
train, the Book/ellers were alarmed with a bill in parliament, containing a claufe to oblige 
the publifbers of all improved editions of books, to print their improvements feparately = 
which, in the method we were proceeding in, could not have been done without great 
hfs. The bill, indeed, after having paffed the commons, failed (when it was leaft ex- 
petted) in the boufe of lords: but as there were apprehenfions of its being revived in 
jome fubfequent Jeffion, when it mizht have born frill harder on the undertakers of this 
work, they thought beff to retreat, before they were further involved. 

TIS pofible, the lofs, fron this alteration of meafures, may be the greatef? ta 
themfelves; and that rhe public may even be gainers by it: as, by this means, they now 
have the former book confiderably improved, without either its bulk, or its price being 
Jenfibly augmented. 


W HAT advantages the prefent Edition has above the former, I had rather 


oo a . a PRE- 


T i8 not without fome concern, that I put this work in the reader’s hands; a work fo feemingly difpropor- 
tionate to any fingle perfon’s experience, and which might have employed an academy. What adds to my 
apptehenfions, is the fcanty meafure of time that could be employed ina performance, which a man’s whole 
life {carce appears equal to. The Vocabulary of the academy delle Crufca was above forty years in compil- 
ing, and the Dictionary of the French academy much longer ; and yet the prefent work will be found 

more extenfive than either of them in its fubjeét and defign, as much as it falls fhort of them.in refpect.of years, 
or of hands employed in it. 

HERE, the reader might be led to fufpect fomething of difingenuity ; and think I firft offer him a book, 
and then give him reafons why I fhould not have done it. — But his fufpicions will abate, when he is apprized 
of fome advantages under which I engaged ; which are fuperior to what had been known in any former work of 
the kind : fince all that had been done in them, accrued, of courfe, to the benefit of this, I come, like an heir; 
to a large patrimony, gradually raifed by the induftry and endeavours of a long race of. anceftors. What the 
the editors of Trevoux, Savary, Chauvin, Harris, Wolfius, 
Daviler, and others have done, has been fubfervient to my purpofe. To fay nothing of an inferior clafs of books 


of this kind, which contributed their fhare; dictionaries on almoft every fubjeé&t, from medicine and law, down 
to heraldry and the manage, 


YET this is buta part: Iam far fr 


augmented it with a large acceffion from other quarters. _ Kew parts of the commonwealth of learning, but have 


cen frequently had to the originals them{elves on the feveral arts 5, 
i 1 y own ftock, the reader will here have extracts 


years. If inftances hereof were required, I hope there are few pages which will not afford fevcral, 

SUCH are the fources from whence the materials of the prefent, work were derived ; which, it muft, be al- 
lowed, were more than fufficiently ample: So that the difficulty lay in the form, and ceconomy of it; fo 
to difpofe fuch a multitude of materials,*as not to make a confuled heap of incoherent parts, but one confiftent 

there was little afliftance to be had. — Former lexicographers have 
fearce attempted any thing like ftruéture in their works 3 nor feem to have been aware, that a diétionary was, in 
fome meature, capable of the advantages of a’continued difcourfe. Hence it is that we fee nothing like a whole 
in what they have done: and, for this reafon, fach materials as they did afford for the prefent. work, generally 
needed farther preparation, ere they became fit for our purpofe ; which was as different from moft of theirs, as a 
fyftem from a cento. 

OUR view was, to confider the feveral matters, not only in themfelves, but relatively, or as they refpect 
each other: both to treat them as. fy many wholes, and as fo many parts of fome greater whole ; their con- 
nexion with whith to be pointed out by a reference. So that by a courfe of references, from generals to parti- 
culars ; from premifes, to conclufions ; from caufe, to effect, and vice verfa, i.e. from more, to lefs complex, 
and from lefs, to more; a communication might be opened between the feveral parts of the work; and the fe- 
veral articles be, in fome meafure, replaced in their natural order of fcience, out of which the alphabetical order 
had removed them. 

FO R an inftance. — The article Aw atom Y, is not only to be confidered as a whole, 7. e. asa particular 
fyftem, or branch of knowledge; and accordingly divided into its parts, human, and comparative: and human, 
again, fubdivided into the analyfs of folids, and fluids, (to be referred to in their feveral places in the book, where 
they themfelves being treated of, refer to others {till lower, and fo on) but alfo asa part of Mrpicine; which, 
accordingly, it refers to ; and which, itfelf, refers to another higher, &c.— By fuch means, a chain may be 
carried on from one end of an art to the other, 7. ¢. from the firft or fimpleft complication of ideas, appropriated 


to the art, which we call the elements, or principles thereof, to the moft complex, or general one, the name or 
term that reprefents the whole. 


N OR is the purfuit to be dropped here: but as the elements or data, in one art, are ordinarily queefita in 
fome other fubordinate one, and are furnifhed thereby ; (as here, for inftance, the elements of anatomy are fur- 
nifhed by zatural hiftory, phyfics, and mechanics ; and anatomy itfelf may be confidered as a datum furnithed to 
medicine :) we may carry on the view farther, and refer out of one art or province into the adjoining ones; and 
thus lay, as it were, the whole land of knowledge open. It may appear, indeed, with the face of a wilder- 
nefg; but it fhould be a wildernefs through which a reader might find his way as fecurely, though not fo expedi- 
tioufly and eafily, as through a regular parterre. 

IT may be even faid, that if the Syftem be an improvement upon. the Dictionary ; the Diétionary is fome 
advantage to the Syftem ; and that this is, perhaps, the only way wherein the whole circle, or body of know- 
ledge, with all its parts and dependencies, can well be delivered. In any other form, many thoufand leffer things 
mutt needs be concealed : all the pins, the joints, the binding of the fabric, muft be invifible of courfe ; all the 
leffer parts, one might fay, all the parts whatfoever, muft be, in fome meafure, fwallowed up in the whole. 
The imagination, flretched and amplified to take in fo large a ftru€ure, can have but a very general, indiftin- 
guithing perception of any of the component parts. — Whereas the parts are not lefy matter of knowledge when 
taken feparately, than when put together. Nay, and as our ideas are all individuals ; and as every thing that 
exifts is one, it may feem more natural to confider knowledge in its parts, 2. @, as divided into feparate articles 
denoted by fo many. different terms ; than to confider the whole affemblage in its utmoft compofition ; which is 
a thing merely artificial, and the work of imagination, : 

AND yet the latter way muft be allowed to have many and real advantages over the former; which, in truth 
is only of ufe and fignificance, as it partakes of it. — Whence it thould follow, that the moft advantageous 
way, isto make ufe of both: to confider every point, both as a part, to help the imagination to the whole 3 


apd 


THE PREFACE. ui 


and as a whole, to help the underftanding to each part. — Which is the view in the prefent work. — So far, we 
mean, as the many and great difficulties we had to labour under, would allow us to purfue it. 

IN this view we have endeavoured to give the fubftance of what has been hitherto difcovered in the feveral 
‘branches of knowledge, both natural and artificial: that is, in the knowledge of zature, firft, as fhe appears to 
‘our fenfes, cither fpontaneoufly, ‘as in natural hiffory ; or with the affiftance of art, as in anatomy, chymijftry, me- 
dicine, agriculture, &c. Secondly, to our imagination 5 as in grammar, rhetoric, poetry, &c. Thirdly, to our 
reafon; as in phyfics, metaphyjics, logics, and mathematics : with the feveral fubordinate arts arifing from each, 
as agriculture, painting, feulpture, trade, manufactures, policy, law, 8c. and numerous remote particulars, not 
immediately reducible to any of thefe heads as heraldry, philology, antiquities, cuftoms, &c. 

THE plan of the work, then, I hope, may be allowed to be good whatever exceptions be taken to the 
execution of it. It would look extravagant to fay, that half the men of letters of an age might be employed in 
it to advantage ; and yet it will appear, that a work accomplifhed as it ought to be, on the footing of this, would 
anfwer moft of the purpofes of a library, except parade; and contribute more to the propagating of ufeful know- 
ledge through the body of a people, than half the books extant. — After this, let the reader judge how far I may 
deferve cenfure for engaging in it, even under fome difadvantages ; and whether to have failed in fucha defign, 
may not be fome degree of praife. ; i 

BUT. it will be here neceflary to carry on the divifion of knowledge, juft laid down, a little farther; and 
make a more precife partition of the body thereof, in the formal sway of an analyfis; the rather, as an analyfis, 
by thewing the origin and derivation of the feveral parts, and the relation in which they ftand to their common 
flock, and to each other; will affift, both in reinftating the fcattered articles in the book, and in connecting 
them together. 


Merrorotocy 7° 
Hypro.ocy *° 
Mineratocy 3° 
PuyroLocy + 
Zoo.ocy ** 


Senfible; confifting in the perception of phenomena, or external ob- 
jects—called Puystotocy, or Natura Hisrory; and which, 
according to the different kinds of fuch objeéts, divides into 


Powers, and properties called Puysics, and Narurat PurrosopHy & 


Natural, and Scien. Abftratts — called Metaruysics 7, which fubdivides into f ON ZOE OG 


tifical, which is Or, 


PyeuMaToLocy. 
ANALYTICS 9 


3 either Rational; confifting in the Quantities — called Punt Ma-( ARtTHMETIC s) —whence } Abc dawitxor 

3 perception of the intrinfic ier ae johich divides G ve h | TRIGONOMETRY. 

oy charaéters or habitudes o! BEGOPCINE SO Hae AU TESE OF ABE Bauer RS — whence J Conics. 

> fenfible objeéts — either eats a) SE sg SPHERICS, 

» their Relations to our happinefs — called ( Erurcs *3, or Naturat{ Pourrics *#- 

13) Rexicion, or the doétrine of: Reticion — whence? Law 75" 

o Orrices, which {ubdivides =) Tuezorocy *°, or Revetarion. 

A Or, "Internal; employed in difcovering their agreement and difagreement ; or their relations in refpect of truth — called 

real Locics #7* 
Latent powers and properties of bodies — § Atcuymy. 

ol called Cuymistry *® — whence { Natura Macic, &e. 

& Oprics *9, Carorrrics, gee PERSPECTIVE 2% 

whence d Painting #?- 

(e) PyHonrcs — whence Music *** ; 
Quantities of bo-| Hyprostatics 73, Hyprautics. 

Zz Artificial and Tech- dies == called| Pneumatics **: 

Mw nical, (confifting Mixep 


THEMATICS 3}MeECHANICS 75 ==whence +4 ScuLprure *?- 


Ma- ARCHITECTURE 79 
in the application 


of natural notices) Or, i : which, accord- Traves**, and Manuractures, 
to further purpo- ‘Real, employ-} ing to the dif 4 The Mitirary Art 3% ; 
eal ie sh di : TEC 2 
fes) which is ei- ed in ee ferent fubjects, PyROTECHNIA °? —= Whence) PoxcipicaTion 3% 
ther vering, an refolves into — de Curonotocy 33> 
applying the Astronomy $* == whence 4 pg 34. 
GrocraPHy 35, Hypro- § Navicarion $6: 
GRAPHY, —whence Commerce 37: 
External, ’ Stru@ure and economy of organical bodies —~ called Anatomy ?°= 
whichis¢ OR, Animals ple oe ee 
either— Relations thereo! ei Puarmacy #° 


to the prefer- 
vation and im- 
provement — 
either of — 


GaRDENING *?- 


called f Farryine 43 {ona 


ManaGeE == whence Fatconry, 
FisHinc, &, 


Vegetables — called } PE rk i 


Brurtes 


Words, or articulate figns of ideas — called Grammar #4 
Armories — called Heratpry 45° 

Tropes and Figures —called Ruzroric #6: 
Fables — called Poetry #7: 


Symbolical, employed in 
framing and applying 


THIS isa view of knowledge, as it were iz ftamine; exhibiting only the grand, conftituent parts thereof : 
it would be needlefs to purfue it into all its members and ramifications ; which is the proper bufinefS of the 
book itfelf. It might here, therefore, feem. fufficient to refer, from the feveral branches thus deduced, to 
the fame in the courfe of the work; where their divifion is carried on. And yet this would fometimes 
prove inconvenient for the reader; who, to find fome particular matter, would goa long circuit, and be 
referred backwards and forwards, from one end of the book to another: to fay nothing of the interruptions 
which may frequently happen in the feries of references. To obviate this, we have taken a middle courfe, 
and carried on the diftribution further, in the way of notes at the bottom of the pages; but this in a loofer man- 
ner, to prevent the embarrafs of a ftriét analyfis, fo complex and diffufive as this muft otherwife prove. Some 

of 


* METEOROLOGY, or the hiftory of 47R and 
the 4T MOSP HERE: including, 1°. That of its contents, 
ZETHER, Fire, VAPOUR, EXHALATION, &c. 2°. Mr- 
teors formed therein; as Cloup, Rarn, SHowerR, Drop, 
Snow, Harr, Dew, Damp, &c, Ratnpow, ParHELIon, 
Hato, THounpeR, WaTeER-sPouT, &e. Winns, Mon- 
soon, Hurricane, and the like. 


* HYDROLOGY, or the hiftory of WATER; in- 
cluding that of Sprines, Rivers, AcrpuLa#, BaTus, Se, 
of Lake, SEA, Ocean, &%c. of Tipes, DELuGE, and 
the like. 


> MINERALOGY, or the hiftory of EARTH; 
1°, Its parts; as Mou'nrain, Mine, Moss, Boc, Gror- 
TO; and their phenomena, as EanTHQuAKE, VoLCANO, 
ConFLAGRATION, &c. Its SrratTa, as Cray, Bore, 
Sanp, &c. 2°. Fosstus or Minerats, as Merats, 
Goxp, Sitver, Mercury, &e. with operations relating 
to them; as Fusron, Rerininc, Puriryine, Parr- 
ING, Essayine, &c. LitHarce, Lavatory, &c. 
Sauts, as Nirre, Natron, Gemma, ALLum, ARMo- 
nrac, Borax, &e. SurpHurs, as Arsenic, AMBER, 
AmBerGrRease, Coat, Birumen, Napurua, Pr- 
TROL, &c. SEMI-METALS, as ANTIMONY, CINNABAR, 
Marcasits, 


iv T oH E 


of the principal articles, in 
geft, and lead to the reft 5 


fame time, difpenfe a kind of auxiliary, or fuccedaneous order throughout the whole ; 


naturally enough ranging them(elves in their proper p 


Marcasite, Macnet, Brsmutu, Caramine, Co- 
BALT, &. Srones, as Marpie, PorPHYRY, SLATE, 
Aspestos, &c, Germs, as Diamonp, Ruspy, EMERALD, 
Opat, Turcotse, &. Emery, Lapis Lazu, 
whence ULTRAMARINE, AzuRE, Gc. PETRIFACTIONS, 
as CrysTAL, Spar, STALACTITES, TROCHITES, Cor- 
nu Ammonis, and the like. 


*PHYTOLOGY, or the hiftory of PLANTS; 
their origin in the Seep, Fruit, Ge. Their kinds 5 as 
Trer, Hers, &c. Extraordinary fpecies; as Tea, Cor- 
FEE, PaRAGUAY, Vine, Ginsenc, Corton, ToBpac- 
co, &¢. Corat, Mushroom, TRUFFLE, PARASITES, 
Musrreto, Moss, ce. Parts; as Roor, Srone, FLOWER: 
‘Woop; as Guaracum, SassaFras, Epony, ALOES; 
éc. LeAves, Forration, Rott, &c. Bark; as 
Quinquina, &e. alfo Pisrit, Farina, STAMINA, Fe. 
Operations thereof; as VeceraTion, GERMINATION, 
Circuration, &c. Circumftances; as PERPENDICU- 
LARITY, PARALLELISM, Fecunpity,:&c, Producti- 
ons; as Honey, Wax, Barsam, Sucar, Manna, &e 
Gum, Resin, Campnor, &c, Inp1co, Opium, Gattis, 
and the like. 


s ZOOLOGY, or the hiftory of ANIMALS; their 
origin in Ecc, Empryo, Forrus, Generation, Con- 
ception, Gestation, Harcuinec, Micration, &e. 
Their kinds; as QuapRureD, Birp, Fisu, Insect, 
Reprive, Ruminant, Carnivorous, &c. Extraordi- 
nary fpecies; as Unicorn, TorPEDO, TARANTULA, Tor- 
tTorsE, CAMELION, SALAMANDER, BARNACLE, AN- 
cHovy, Deatu-watcnH, &c. Monsrers; as DousLe 
ANIMALs, HERMAPHRODITE, MuLeE, PiGmMy, G1AnT, 
&c. Metamorphofes; as AURELIA, Me TeMPsycuosis,&c, 
Parts; as Heap, Hann, Foor, Fincer, Tait, Fin, 
Wine, Gitxs, &c. Covering; as Harr, Woot, Sitk, 
FeaTuers, &c. Armature; as Nari, Stinc, Horny, 
Toorn, SHELL, Proposcis, Wes, &c. Productions; as 
Peart, Bezoarp, Casroreum, Civit, Mummy, 
Usnea; Kermes, Cocuineat, &c. Motion; as Fry- 
inc, SwIMMING, and the like, 


* PHYSICS, or the doétrine of CAUSES; as Na- 
ture, Law, &c. Occafions or means; as PRINCIPLE, 
Marrer, Form, &c. Their compofition, or conftitution, 
in ELement, ATom,ParricLe,Bopy. CHaos, WorLD, 
Universe, SPACE, Vacuum, &c, Properties of body; as 
Exrension, Soripiry, Figure, Divisreinity, Se, 
Powers thereof; as ATTRACTION, CoHESION, GRAVITA- 
vion, Repursion, ELasriciry, Erecrriciry, Mac- 
NETIsM, &c, QuaLitTies; as FLurpiry, FirMNEss, 
Ducratity, Harpness, VoLaTiLity, Denstry, Po- 
rarity, Licut, Hear, Cop, &ec. Operations or ef- 
fects thereof; ass Morion, RareFacrion, Ditata- 
tron, ConpEnsATion, Dissonurion, EsuLiirion, 
Freezine, Evaporation, FerMentTarion, Dices- 
TION; EFFERVESCENCE, Gc, Vuiston, Seernc, HEAR- 
inc, FretrnG, SMELLING, €%c, Modifications or changes ; 
as ALTERATION, CorRUPTION, PurreFAcrion, GENE- 
Ratton, DEGENERATION, TRANSMUTATION, &c, Sy 
tems or hypothefes thereof ; CorpuscuLar, Epicu REAN, 
ARISTOTELIAN, PeRtPATETIC, CarTeEs1an, Newro- 
NIAN, Sc.— Occult and fictitious qualities, powers, and ope- 
rations; ANTIPERIsTAsIs, SYMPATHY, ANTIPATHY, 
Arcumus, &c. Macic, Witrcucrart, Fasctnarion, 
Vircuta Divina, Licarure, Tarisman, Cappa- 
ra, &e. Druin, Barp, BRacHMAN, Gy Mvosopuist, 
Maai, Rositcrucian, and the like. 


7? METAPHYSICS, or the do&trine of ENS; Es- 
sence, ExisTENCE, Power, Act, UNDERSTANDING, &c, 
—The AI ND, its Facuutizs; APPREHENSION, Jupc- 
MENT, IMAGINATION, Reason, Wir, &c. Its OpERa- 
tions; Rerention, Rerrecrion, Association, As- 
sTRACTION, &e. Its PERCEPTIONS; as SuBsT ance, Ac- 
cipent, Mone, &c. Retarions; as Unity, Munti- 


TI Inrinity, Universat, QuanTirTy, Qua- 
airy, Wuore, Parr, &c. Genus, Species, Dirre- 
rence, Gc. Proper, Opposrre, CrrcumsTANcr, Ex- 
TERNAL, Sc, Effects hereof y KnowLence, Scrence, 
Art, Experience, &c. Conditions; PRozpaBiLity, 
Cerrainry, Fartacy, &c. Syftems hereof} Nomt- 
NALS, ScoTisTs, &c, 


a ARITH METIC, including the do&rine of DJS- 


CRETE ox Disconrinuovs QUANTITY, viz, Num- 
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each branch of: fcience, are hereby brought to’ light, and fuch as will naturally fug- 
fo that this may afford the reader a fort of fummary of the whole; and, at the 


the articles omitted, all 
A detail of this kind is of the more 
confequence, 


aces among, thefe. 


BER, RAT10, Proposition, &c. Kinds; as InvrEGER, 
Fraction, DecimMaL, Surp, &c, Relations; as Roor, 
Power, Square, Cuss, Gc. Ruves or operations there- 
of; as Norarion, Numeration, ApprTion, Suz- 
sTRACTION, &c. Repuction, Pracrics, Post rron, &e. 
ExTRACTION, APPROXIMATION, Ge. Inftruments fubfer- 
vient thereto; as LogarirHMs, NEPER’s Bones, 


¥ ANALYTICS, or the refolition of PROBLE MS 
by Species, or fymbolical expreflions ; Ruies or operations 
hereof ; as. ADpiTion, Supsrraction, MuLtTipiica- 
tion, &c. Application thereof, in ComB1naTion, Prr- 
muTrations, Macic Squares, CHanczs, GAMING, 
&e. Series, Procressions, Sc. Meruops ps Maxie 
Mis, FLuxions, ExpoNnENT1IaLs, TancenTs, &e. 


70 ALGEBRA, or the doctrine of EQUATIONS; 
Stmprie, Quapratic, Cusic, Ge. Operations thereof; 
asRepucrion, Consrructrion, Objects thereof; Pro- 
BLEMS, RESOLUTION, &e, 


7* GEOMETRY, or thedodtrine of EXTENDED 
or Continuous QUANTITY, viz. 1°, Lines; RicuT, 
PERPENDICULAR, PARALLEL, OBLIQUE, &c. ANGLES} 
AcurE, SCaLeNous, VERTICAL, OppPosiITE, &c. 2°. 
Ficures,or Surraces; TRranGre, SQUARE, PARAL- 
LELOGRAM, Potycon, &c. Circumftances hereof ; as Peri- 
METER, AREA, &c. - Operations relating hereto ; as Brs- 
secTinG, Divipinec, Mutriptyinc, MeasurinGs 
&c, Inftruments ufed therein; as Compasses, RuLER, 
SquaRs, PARALLELISM, SCALE, &c. Curves; as 
Crrcie, Cyetorp,-Crssorp, CaTEnartia, CAusTIC, 
Evoture, QuapraTRix, &ec. Circumftances thereof; as 
Axis, Diamerer, Rapius,’ Cenrer, CircumFE- 
RENCE, Apsciss, ORDINATE, &e, Arcu, Cuorn, SINE, 
Tancent, Secant, &. Inftruments ufed herein; as 
artificial Lines, Canons, Sc. Operations arifing here- 
from; as SURVEYING, taking ANGLEsor Brarines, &e; 
with QuapDRANT, PLAIN-TABLE, SEMICIRCLE, Cir- 
CUMFERENTOR, &c, taking Distances, with Cuarin 
PERAMBULATOR, &c, PLorrinG into Draucur, Mar, 
Se. ‘with Prorractror, &c. 3°. Sorips, or bodies ; as 
Cuzz, PARALLELEPIPED, Prism, Pyramip, Cytin- 
DER, PolymEpRon, Gc. Their SuPERFicreEs, Souipr- 
Ty, €€c, Operations relating hereto ; as Cuzatrur E, mea- 
furing of Timper,,Gaugine, &%c. Inftruments ufed here-~ 
in; asCarpenters Rute, Sector, Sniping Rute 
Gaucinc Rop, &c.-- The SpueEre ; its do&trine, Rhee 
jecrion, ec. Application thereof; in PranisPpHERE 
ANALEMMA, &c.— The Cone; its Secrions, Bicracrs. 
Bap Aupbte, Hye Rne ngs .Se, with its Asymprores, 
‘oc1, Gc. TheirConsrRuction; Qu 2 
TIFICATION, Ge vB «apace 


*2 STATICS, or the dodtrine of MOTION: its laws; 
Vexocity, Momentum, &c, Caufes ; as Graviry, Ree 
cusston, ComMMuNICATION, &c. Modifications ; as Com- 
PosrTion, ACCELERATION, RETARDATION, REFLEC- 
tion, Rerracrion, Gc. Kinds; as Ascent, Descenr, 
CenTRAL, CENTRIPETAL, Gc. OscrtLation, Unpu- 
LATION, Projection, Se. Powers, or applications there- 
of; in Lever, Screw, &c, Penputum, Projecrie, 
&c. Operations direéted hereby ; as Gunnery, the Mz- 
CHANICAL Arts, &c, enumerated hereafter. 


*% ETHICS, or the confideration of Natrurar Incur- 
NaTIoNs, Passtons, Tastes, ec, Objects thereof; as 
Goon, Evin, Virtug, Vice, Beaury, Derormiry, 
&c, Pugasure, Pain, &c, Recrirupe, Equiry 
Conscience, &e. Law, Osuication, &e, Wi, 
Lizerty, Action, Assent, &c. Necessiry, Pre- 
MOTION, ProyrpDENCcE, Gc,  Syftems hereof; Srorcs 
Piatonism, AcaDEmy, Cynic, and the like, ‘ 


*# POLICY, or the confideration of SOCIETY. and 
GOVERNMENT: its origin; in Contract, &c. Con- 
ftitutions and forms thereof; as, 1°. Monarchy, Despo- 
tism, Se Powers thereof; Kino, Quren, Prince 
Duxe, Emperor, Sutran, Sopny, Caripu, Casar, 
Czar, Ynca, Etunarcn, Terrarcn, Despor, and 
the like, Their Tirtes and Quatitizs; Mayesty, 
Hicuwness, Grace, Excerrence, and the like, Their 
Recatia;, Crown, Sceprre, Tiara, Fasces, &c. 
2°. ARIsTocRAcy, its powers; as ArcHon, DieTaTor, 
Doce, Senate, Councir, €e. 3°. Democracy 3 
Srares-Gengral, SraprHorpeR, Prorector, &e, 

Their 
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confequence, as it may not only fupply the office of a table of contents, by prefenting the difperfed materials of the 
book in one view ; but alfo that of a rubric, or directory, by indicating the order they are moft advantageoufly 
read in. —Note, then, that the initial words of the zotes, correfpond to the final ones of the awalyis; and that 
the feveral members, or items of both, make fo many heads or articles in the book. 


Their Successron, Evective, HErepiTary, by Pri- 
MOGENITURE, &c. Their tranfactions; as Peace, War, 
Treaty, Union, Crorsape, &c. By ARMiEs, FLEETS, 
EmBasstis, SECRETARY, PLENIPOTENTIARY, Envoy, 
Lecare, Nunrio, &c, Their Terri Tories, EMPrRe, 
Sicnory,&ec. Their Esrares, NopLes,ComMons, CLER- 
cy. Census, EnuMeRATION, TRIBE, QUARTER, We. 
Province, Crrcie, County, City, Town, &. Ma- 
giftrature, CHANCELLOR, JUDGE, SHERIFF, JUSTICE, 
Mayor, Arperman, Baitirr, Constasie. Inrer- 
REX, Consut,PRETOR,CENSOR,VISIER. TRiBUNE,TRI- 
umvir, Provost, EpH0R1,AiD1 LE,PREFECT, QUESTOR, 
Proconsun. Vice-roy,LIEUTENANT,STEWARD,WAR- 
DEN, KEEpPer. JURISCONSULTUS, PROCURATOR, ADVo- 
cavre, BARRISTER, PRovHONOTARY, Custos, PHILA- 
ZER,CHIROGRAPHER, UsHER, CLerk, &c. Their jurif- 
di@ion; Courts; as AREopaGus, ComiT1a, &c, Par- 
LIAMENT, Diet, Divan. CHAMBER, Ass1ZE, PRivy- 
Councii,&¢. CHANCERY, Kinc’s-BENCH, ExcHEQUER, 
ADMIRALTY,VERGE, SEsstons, tuRN, County Court, 
Leer, Eyr, &c. Terms,Circurts,ComMissions,OYER. 
ConvocaTiIon, ARCHES,PREROGATIVE,FACULTIES,DE- 
LEGATES. Rova, Inquisition, Ge. Their REVENUEs, 
Treasury, Fisc, Excoequer, Tarry, Potiricar 
AgiruMmetic. Durizs, Cusroms, GaBet, Excise,We. 
Coinace, Money, Inrerest, Usury,&c. Their Hous- 
HoLp,CHAMBER,GREEN-CLOTH,WaARD-ROBE,@c. Un- 
der Srewarp,CHAMBERLAIN,COMPTROLLER,COFFER- 
ER,AGa,Opa,f¥c, Guarps,ORDINANCE,&¢, directed by 
Capratin, Master, Equerry, &c, Mrurria,Navy, 
Post, PimarioT,ARRIERE-BAND,Gc.DiGnities; Dau- 
PHIN, Exvecrorn, Pararine, GRAVE, PaLsGRaVe. 
Tuane, Eart, Count, Knicut,Garter, Baronet, 
Baru, Teuvronic, Marra, EverHant, We. GeENTLE- 
MAN, YEOMAN, &c. Their Names, S1RNAMES, TITLes, 
PreceDENce, &. FACTIONS, PaTrician,GuELPH,lo- 
RY,(c. CoRPORATIONS, or lefler Communrries,UNt VER- 
srr Y,ACADEMY,COLLEGE,SOCIET Y,CHAPTER,SCHOOL, 
Hospirar;Inn. Public BurtpinGs; Haut, Basirica, 
GutLDHALL,PRIsoN, POWER, ARSENAL ,LIBRARY,Mu- 
seUM, Crrcus,ésc. Solemn Ceremonies; as TRIUMPH, 
TurnaMent, Carrousat, Quaprit. Donarive, 
Mepaty TropHy, Monument, Funeral, Toms, Ca- 
TACOMB, &e. 

15 TA W, or the rules and meafures of SOC IE TY; pub- 
lithed in Acr, Srarure,CHARTER, Rescript, Consriv 
TUTION, DEcRETAL, SENATUS-CONSULTUM,PRAGMA- 
tic Sanction, &c. Recorded in InsriruTes, Cope, No- 
ver, Reorster, Panpecr, Corrus, Domespay, Se 
Kinds; Crvit, Canon, Sumpruary, Se. refpecting, 1°, 
Perfons; as the Kina; his PReRoGATIVE, RoyALTies, 
&c, viz, Granting DisPENSAT 10N,PARDON,COMMENDAM, 
Exemption. DiGNITi£s, FRANCHISES, Forest,Park, 
Purzrev, Vert,Cuase. Impost, Sussipy, Tort, Tax, 
Ap, Hipace, ScuraGe, Prisace. Warr, Esrray, 
EscHEaT, TREASURE TROVE, éc. Orricers,and Ma- 
giftrates; created by Writ, Warrant,CommMission,@c, 
Their Oatru, Test, DecLARATION. Vist TATION, PRo- 
CURATION, Sc. CoRPORATIONS 5 RecuLar, SECULAR, 
ésc, made by CHARTER, Parent, &c, diflolved by Quo 
Warranto, Mannamus, &c. SUBJECTS; as DENIZzEN, 
Apien, NATURALIZATION, Huspanp, Wire, Mar- 
RIAGE, CONCUBINE, SEPARATION, Auimony,Dower, 
Arriniry, BastaRD, ADOPTION, EMANCIPATION, 
Lorp, TENANT, VILLAIN, VASSAL. Cuienr, Parron. 
SERVANT,SLAVE,;RETAINER. Manumission,EnFRAN- 
CHISING, &c. TENURE, SERVICE, Homace, Feary, 
SERGEANTY, EscuaGe, RELIEF, GUARDIAN, WARD- 
suip,Socace. Herr, Inrest ATE, ANCESTOR, Se. — 28, 
EsraTes, or things; either real, as TENEMENTS, Herepi- 
TAMENTS. FREEHOLD, Fez, Cusromary, Tait, Ga- 
VELKIND, Courtesy, &c. In REvERSION, MorrcGace, 
Hyporueca, &c. Manor, Demesn, Honours, Com- 
mon, GLEBE, Apyowson, &c. Acquired by Occupancy, 
PrescriPTion, Descent, CoNVEYANCE, FEOFFMENT, 
Fine, Recovery. Dereizance, Lease, Devise, Ar- 
TOURNMENT;,INVESTITURE, Livery,@c. Loft by ArE- 
nation, MorrMatin, Disszisin, ABATEMENT. SUR- 
RENDER, Discontinuance, Discratmer, Forrer- 
Turk, RestGNaTion, DEPRIVATION, Lapse, Se. Or 
perfonal; as Goops, CHATTELS, EmMBLEMENTs, ANNUI- 
vy, Dests, SpectaLTy, RecoGnizance,&ec. Acquired 
by Succrsston, Hertot, Mortuary, Herr-toom, 
Test aMENT, Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, ORDINA- 
RY. JupGMENT, Fierr Facias, ec. — 3°. WronGs or 
ayn ves either to perfons;.as GaimEs, TREAsoN, Par- 
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RIcIDE, Murp_erR, Fetony, AssauLT, RAPE, AsSASSIN« 
ADULTERY, ForNIcATION,DEFLORATION,POLYGAMY, 
Heresy, &c. Profecuted by Inpicrment, AccusaTION, 
Actions oF ConsPrRAcy, and upon THE Cass, HasBeas 
Corpus, &c. PuntsHep with HancincG, CruciFIXION, 
WHEEL, Furca, Scata, Prutory,TRANSPORTATION, 
Divorce, ScarHism, &c. Or Cryrx, and to things; as 
Trespass, Nuisance, DerorcemENT, €&c. Remedied by 
Writs of Quare ImpepiT, Darren PRESENTMENT, 
APPEAL, Arreint, Error, Riou, Disceitr, SUPER- 
SEDEAS, AUDITA QUERELA, &c,—Suit, or courfe of 
proceedings, whereby redrefs is procured ; including, 1°. Pro- 
CEss; either by Birt, SuMMons, SuBPoENA, ATTACH- 
MENT, CaPtas, Ex1cent,&ec. to which belong APPEAR- 
ANCE, Arrorney, BatL, Essorn, DErauxtr, NonsvirT, 
ARRAIGNMENT, Gc, — 2°. PLEADING; whence CounT, 
Decraration, Arp Prier, VoucHer, Ace Prigr, 
Bar, Asate, Rerease, RePLIcATION, OuTLAWRY5 
SEQUESTRATION, &c, — 3°. Issuz ; whence DEMURRER. 
— 4°. Tria; whence Proor, Evipence, Presump- 
TION, OATH,AFFIDAVIT,AFFIRMATION. JURY,CHAL- 
LENGE, Array, Verpbicr. Barret, Dust, CHAMPI- 
on, PurGaTion, OrDEAL &c. PAINE FORT ET DURE, 
Racx,Tortrure,c,—5°. JuDGMENT ; whence ARREST, 
Sc, — 6°, Execurion; whence Scire Facras, Re- 
PRIEVE, &e. 

*® THEOLOGY, or theconfideration of GOD: his na- 
tureand Arrrigures; asErernity,Usriquiry,&c. His 
Unity, Trinity, &c. Persons, Hyposrasts, &c, Our 
duty to him,difcovered byInsprravrion,REVELATION,PRO- 
PHECY,@c. by the MesstaH,EVANGELISTS,APOSTLES,SC, 
Inthe Bisre; Penrareucu,HaGioGRAPHA,PsALTER, 
GosreL, ApocaLyrse, &c. Canon, DEUTEROCANONI- 
CAL, ApocryPuHa, &c. Circumftances thereof; Sryie, AL- 
LEGoRY, Type, Parasie, Mysricat, &. Texr,VeR- 
SION, SEPTUAGINT, VULGATE, &c. PARAPHRASE, TAR- 
cum, &c, Points, Quorarions, &c. Matter thereof; De- 
clarations, of INCARNATION, Passion, CRucIFIx10on,Mi- 
RAcLEs, &c, Injunctions ; as WorsHIP, PRAYER, SAcRI- 
Fice, &c. Sacraments; as Eucuarist, Baprism, &c. 
Promises; as Grace, Jusrirication, &c. DEGREES; as 
PREDESTINATION,ELECT 10N, REPROBATION,&C. Breaches 
on our part; Sin, Faty, ImMpurarion, &c, Remedies 
thereof, by Pentrence, Conrzss1on, &c. Rewards and pu- 
nifhments alloted thereto; Heaven, Hett,ResurRECTION, 
Immortauiry, &c. His Ministers; Ancexs, Devi, 
&c. His CHurcu; either TRIUMPHANT; as SAINTS, 
Martyrs, Conressors,FaTHERS,Docrors, &c, or M1- 
LiTant, &c. Its Orrices; Creep, Lirurey, Deca- 
LoGuE, Doxotocy, Trisacton, &c. Difcipline, and rites; 
as ABsoLuTIOoN, ANATHEMA, ExCOMMUNICATION, &c. 
CaTECHUMEN, ConFIRMATION, GENUFLEXION, &c. 
Its Higerarcuy; as Brswop, Priest, Deacon, &c. Pa- 
TRIARCH, ARCHBISHOP, Primate, Dean, Canon, 
PreBeND, ARCHDEACON, CHANTOR, &c. Their enfigns 5 
Mrrre, Crosrer, Pariium, &c. Their OxpinaTion, 
Consecration, Cottarion, Imposition, &c. Beneri- 
cgs,RevENUuEs, TirHes, &c. Places {ci apart; as CHURCH, 
CuaPeL, Orarory, &c. CATHEDRAL, PAROCHIAL, 
CarpinaL, &c. CuHoir, Nave, ALTAR, Font, &c. 
Diocese, Province, &c. AssEMBLIES; as Synop, Coun- 


1 + 
cIL, Convocation, Consistory, CHAPTER,PRESBYTER, 


&c. Feasts, Fasts, Lent, Vicits, &c. Easter, Epi- 
PHANY, Pentecost, ANNUNCIATION, PuRIFICATION, 
Presentation, &c.—Particular Systems, or profeffions 
thereof; viz, REFORMED, or ProresTANT ; asthe CHURCH 
oF Encuanp, LurHeranisM, CALVINISM, &c, Romifh, 
or Latin; its Mass, Bkeviary,Lecenpb, &c. Tran- 
SUBSTANTIATION, EXTREME UNCTION, SUPEREROGA-~ 
T10N,Penance, &c, H1eraRcHy; Popge,CARDINAL,&c. 
Secutar, Recurar, Monk, REtiGious, ABBoT,PRIOR, 
&c. ORDER, ConcreGATIoN,MonasTERY, GENERAL, 
&c, Jesuit, CarTHUSIAN, CARMELITE, AUGUSTIN, 
Dominican, &c. Turirp order ; Coznopi te, ANAcHo- 
reT,HERM1iT,RecLuUsE,MonasTERY,CELL,RULE,Vow, 
ReForM, NovicraTe, &c. Imace, Revics, Saini, Vir- 
Gin,Rosary,&c, CANONIZATION,BEATIFICATION,&C, 
InpULGENCE, JuBILEE, Exorcism, &.—GRreEEK ; its 
ANTHOLOGIoN, ProTHEsis, PARTICLES, &c. MARoNnITE, 
Jacozirze, THoma#an, &c. ARMENIAN, CoputTt, SoLt- 
TARY, &c.—Secrs, and Heresies; as MANICHE Es, GNos- 
Tics, ARIANS, &c. Egronires,NEsTORIANS,MILLENNA- 
RIES, QUARTODECIMANS, &c. MonranisTs, Socinr ans, 
ARMINIANS, &c, PRESBYTERIANS, ANABAPTISTS, IN- 
DEPENDANTS, QuaAKERs, &C. QUIETISTS, SERVETISTS, 
Pre-apamirss, &c, Deist, ATHEIST; SP1Nosism, &c.— 

b Jewith ; 
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TY might here have ended my preface 5 
But fomething has been already flarted, w 
of knowledge is founded on this; that th 
the agency, or non-agency of the h 
higher, and explain the reafon and mann 


Jewith ; its Tarmup, Trapririon, &c. TEMPLE, Ta- 
BERNACLE, SANCTUARY, ARK, &c. Pontirr, LEVITE, 
Trise, &c. EpHop, THERAPHIM, CiRcUMCISION, SAB- 
BATH, SANHEDRIN, &c. Razein, Docror, CABBALA, 
Massora, &c. PHariser, Sappuces, EsseEan, CA- 
RaitE, &c, Nazarite, THERAPEUTA, &c. SAMARI- 
van, DostTHEAN, Herienist, &c. Passover, SCENO- 
PEGIA, GEHENNA, &c.—ManomeTAn ; their ALCORAN, 
Muri; Dervis, Mosque, Mussutman, &c. —Hea- 
then ; their IDorarry, Tneocony, &c. their Gons; 
Penares, Lares, Lemures, &c. SatyRs, SYLVANS, 
Nympus, Trirons, &c. Dem1-Gop, Hero, ForTuNE, 
Desrixy; Damon, Genius, &c. APoTHEOSIS, SACRI- 
FicE, &c. Feast, LusrraTion, &c, as ELEUsINrA, SA- 
TURNALIA, CEREALTA, &c, Minifters thereof ; REx, Pon- 
TIFEX, FuamEN, VesTAL, CoryBanTeEs, &c. GAMES; 
Otympic, Isrumia, &c. Divination, Oracre, Py- 
rHian, Srpyt, &c. Aucur, Auspex, &c. TEMPLE, 
Fane, Pacop, &c. Secrs; as BanraNs, BRACHMANS, 
Sapzans, &c. : 


*7 LOGICS, or the confideration of JD E 48 or NO- 
TIONS : their kinds; Srmpre, CompLrex, ADEQUATE, 
&c.  Difpofition into clafles or Catecoriges, Prepica- 
ments, Prepicares, &c. ‘Their compofition, or affocia- 
tion into Ax1oms, Proposirions, PROBLEMS, THEOREMS, 
Tueses, HypoTueses. ARGUMENTS; as SYLLOGISM, 
Entruymeme, Sorires, SopnHism, Drtemma, Cro- 
copitus, &c. Their Resorurron; Derinition, Dr- 
viston, &c, into Premrsses, ConsEQuENcES, TERMS, 
&c. Their Truru, Fausnoop, Evyipence, Demon- 
sTRATION, &c. Operations therewith ; as ARGUMENTA- 
tron, Inpuctron, DiscoursiING, PHILosoPHISING, &c, 
Disputatrion, Disrincrion, ConrRADICTION, RE- 
pucTrio ap-AgsurpuUM, &c, 


7s CHY MISTRY, including the ufe of FJ RE, Wa- 
veR, BaTus, Ferments, Mensrruums, Furnaces, 
Rerorts, and other inftruments ; to change ANIMAL, VEGE- 
ABLE, and FossiLe bodies, by inducing Fuston, Purre- 
FACTION, FERMENTATION, DissoLuTion, ExHALAa- 
ron, &c. and hereby procuring Sprrirs, Sauts, Orxs, 
Acip, Atcatine, Aromatic, Urinous. WINEs, 
Vinecars, Frowers, Cauces, CrysTats, Soaps, TaR- 
vars. Recuius, Macisrery, Extract, Errxrr. 
Ceruss, Mintum, Lirntarce, QuinTEssENCE, PHos- 
PHoRuUs, ALCAHEST, PHILOsOPHER’s Stone, and the 
like ; by the operations of Disrittarion, Expression, 
Conopation, SuBLIMATION, RecriricaTion, Cry- 
STALLIZATION, CALCINATION, AMALGAMATION, D1- 
cestioN, Precrprration, Virriricarion, Fixa- 
TION, LRANSMUTATION, and the like.—Arsor Diana, 
Aurum Fuiminans, artificial Eanruquake, Macic, 
Divination, &c. 


*? OPTICS, including the laws and confideration of /J- 
STON, and Vistzste Oxyecrs; effected by means of 
Licur: itsRays; their Rerrancipitity, REFLEXI- 
Bitiry, &c. Focus, TRANSPARENCY, Opacity, SHA- 
pow, &c.—ReFrvecrion thereof, in Mrrrour, Looxinc- 
Grass, Caroprric, Cisrura, &c.— REFRACTION, in 
Lens, Prism, Grass, &c. Application, in Te rescore, Mr- 
croscope, Macic Lantern, &c. Specracie, Pore- 
moscoPzE, PonpyHEDRON, CAMERA Osscura, &c. 


20 PERSPECTIVE, or the projection of Points, 
Lives, Pranes, &c. in ScenoGRAPHY, ORTHOGRAPHY, 
TcHNoGRAPHY, ANAMORPHosIs, &c, 


*? PAIN TING, or the DESIGNING of obje&s in 
Criair-opscure, Proportion, &c. with ORDONNANCE, 
Expresston, &c. Circumftances hereof; Arrirrupe, Con- 
TRAsT, Group, &c, Kinds; Limnine, Minrarure, 
CaMmiEt Fresco, &c. Enametiine, Mosarc, &c. 


22 PHONICS, or the doftrine of SOUNDS, Vorcr, 
c. Their modifications, in EcHo; Resonance, Wurs- 
ERING-PLACE, SPEAKING-TRUMPET, &c, — Their 
‘une; GRAVITY, "ERVAL, &c. Time, TriPre, &c. 
2 sy Norr, Cuorp, &e. Comparifons thereof ; Con- 
corp, as Unison, Ocrave, Turrp, Fourrn, Discorn, 
Comervsirion; ‘as Meropy, Harmony,  Coun- 
TER-POINT. SYMPHONY, SywauLia, CurmeE, Sone, 
Ruyvrumus, &c, Kinds; Genus, MopE, we. Circum- 


Tt 


PREFAC-E. 


and perhaps the reader would be willing enough to be thus difmifled : 
hich will require further difquifition. —The diftribution we have made 
he feveral branches thereof commence either Art or Science, according to 
uman mind, in refpect thereof.—TIt remains to take the matter up a litrle 
er of this operation: to confider knowledge in its principles, antecedent 


to 


flances; Key, Crerr, SrGNATURE, TRANSPOSITION, 
&c. Srarr, ScALtE, GAMMuT, SotFainc, MopuLa- 
tion, &c. Inftruments; Orcan, Bett, TRuMPeErT, 
Lyre, CymBat, Viotin, Harpsicorn, &c. 


23 HYDROSTATICS, or the confideration of FLUIDS; 
their Spectrre Grayity, Density, Equiriprium, 
&c. Inftruments to meafure the fame; as ARMOMETER, 
Hyprostraticar BALANCE, &c. SrPHON, ToRRICEL- 
Lran,&c.—Motion thereof ; in Pump, Founratn, SPIRAL 
Screw, HypRocaNnisTER1UM, HypromanTic, &c, 


74, PNEUMATICS, or the confideration of the 4/R; 
itt Wetcut, Dexstry, Pressure, Erasticiry, &c. 
ConpensaTion, RArEFAcTIoNn, Morion, Winp, &c. 
in Air-pump, Suction, Vacuum, &c. Meafured by Ba- 
ROMETER, THERMOMETER, HyGROMETER, MANoME- 

rer, &c, ANEMOMETER, WINDMILL, &c. 


s MECHANICS, including the ftru@ture and contrivance 
of MACHINES; as BALLANCE, STEELYARD, Putty, 
Poryspast, &. WHEEL, Clock, WatcH, PenDULUM, 
Sprinc, Fusze, &c, CrepsypraA, Coacu, Rota Ari- 
sTOTELICA, Perpetuat Motion, &c. Mitt, Press, 
Vice, Laru, Loom, Winp ass, &c, Operations of Swim- 
minG, Divina, Fiyinc, &. 


76 ARCHITECTURE, including the conftruction of 
BUILDINGS ; as Housz, Tempie, Cuurcu, Harr, 
Parace, THeatre, &c, SHip, Gatty, GALLEON, 
Ark, Bucentraur, Boat, &c. Pyramrp, Mauso- 
LEUM, PantHeon, &c. Caprror, SERAGuUIO, Escu- 
RIAL, &c. ArcH, Vautt, Bripce, Monument, 
Toms, &c. Forms thereof; Rorunpo, PLATFORM, P1n- 
NACLE, &c, Prawns, Desicn, IcHNoGRAPHY, PROFILE, 
&c, Parts; as Founpation, Watt, Roor, &c. Door, 
Winpvow, STrairs, CurmMney, &c. Orpers3; as Tus- 
can, Doric, CorinTHIAN, &c. CaryatTrpes, Rus- 
vic, Gornic, &. CoLumn; Pizasrer, Arric, &c. 
Parts thereof; ENTABLATURE, CaPITAL, PEDESTAL, 
&c. Cornice, Freeze, Bass, &c. Vorure, Pepi- 
MENT, Mopr1i1ioNn, Consotr, &c, Moutpines; OcEr, 
Tore, AsrRaGAL, Scorra, ABAcus, OvoLto, &c. Ma- 
terials ; as Brick, Stone, TyLeE, SLATE, SHINGLE, &c. 
Timper, Wainscot, Grass, Leap, Prasrer, &c, 
Bream, Rarrer, Morrar, Natt, Hince, Key, Lock, 
&c, Quarry, Masonry, &c. 


*7 SCULPTURE, or the framing of Srarur, Fi 
GuRE, OrnaMentT, &c. in Retrevo, Creux, &c. as 
Carvinc, Porrery, PorcErain, &c. ENGRAVING; 
Szar, Dye, &c. Ercuine, Currine, Mezzo-Tin To, 
&c, Founpery; of Breit, Lerrer, Orpinance, &c. 
Corninc; Money, Mevar, Mepattion, &c, Pitre, 
Lecenn, &c. Laryrpary, Turninc, Intayine, Va- 
NEERING, DAMASQUEENING, ENCHASING, &c, 


7® TRADES and MANUFACTURES; asPrinvr- 
1nG, Paper-MAKING, Book-BINDING, &c, Gripinc, 
JAPANNING, GLass-MAKING, GRINDING, &c. Prum- 
BERY, Forcinc, HAmmerine, &c, Weravine, 
BLEACHING, WHITENING, &c. FuLiine, Dyinc, 
PRESSING, SHEERING, CALENDRING, LABBYING,FREE- 
zinG, &c, Wooiien, StLtx, Linum IncomBusTiBite, 
&c, Croru, Serce, TarFrery, STOCKING, &c. VELver, 
Tapestry, Har, &c. Tanninc, Curryinc, Taw- 
inc, &c, SHamotstnc, SHAGREEN, Morocco, &c. 
Making ParcHMENT, GuvE, Gun-PowpDErR, SMALT, 
Soap, Srarcu, &c. Canpte, Taper, Torcn, &¢, 
reer Burron, Pin, Neepue, Pree, Fan, Peruxe, 
iC. 


29 PYROTECHNY, or Artiricrat FIRE-works = 
including the confideration and ufe of Gun-powDER, Marcu, 
Fusrx, &c, Of Orpinance, Cannon, Gun, Morrar, 
&c. CARRIAGE, CHARGE, Projection, RANGE, 
Pornr-BLANK, Recort, &c, Perarp, Carcass, SHor, 
Boms, Granapo, &c. Rocket, Star, &c. 


*° MILITARY Arts, including the confideration of 4R- 
MIES,¥ rears, Cavatry, INFANTRY, &c. confifting of 
Reoiments, Troops, Companies, PHALANX, Lecron, 
&c. Sorprers; Dracoon, GRENADIER, FusiL#ER, Cur- 
RASSTER, ARCHER, JANISARY, SPani, Veutres, Art 

GYRASPIDES, 


Ti. E 


PHRIE FEF ANCE, 


Vil 


to fuch intervention of ours; and even purfue it up to its caufe, and thew how it exifts there: and trace the 
progrefs of the mind through the whole, and the order of the modifications induced by it.— This is a defidera- 
tum which we could not here decline entering upon, on account of its immediate relation to the prefent de- 
fign. It is the bafis of all learning in general; the great, but obfcure hinge, or which the whole encyclopzxdia 


turns, 


GYRASPIDES, GEND’ARMERY, &c. Divided into Squa- 


pron, Bar raion; BaiGapDE, &c. commanded by Ge- 
NERAL, MarsHAaL, BasHaw, ADMIRAL, Uc. Ligure- 
NANT, BRIGADIER, CoLoneL, CAPTAIN, SERJEANT, 
Major, ApjuTAantT, Ensrcn, QUARTER-MASTER, [RI- 
BuNE, CenTuRIoN, Primipitus, &c. in BATTLE, 
Strce, Marcu, Camp, &c. Ranged in Line, Cotumn, 
&c. Motions; Arrack, Retreat, Haut, &c. Evotu- 
TrIoNns; WHEELING, CoOUNTER-WHEELING, &c, S1G- 


NALS; Worp, Daum, CHamape, &c. Guarns; Gar- | 


R1SON, Prquet, Parroor, Round, QuaRTER, Place oF 
Arms, &c. SranDarD, Banner, Eacie, Laparum, 
&c, Their Arms; Arvititery, Carasine, Musquer, 
&c, Heimer, Buckier, Perra, Cuirass, Sc. ARTES, 
Barista, CATAPULTA, SLING, &e, 


3* FORTIFICATION, or the conftru@ion of FO R- 
TRESSES;asCiraner, Castie, Tower, &ec. Fort, 
Srar, Revoust, &c. Works, or parts thereof; Rampart, 
Basrion, Dircn, CounrerscarP, Curtin, &c. Ra- 
VELING, Horn-work, Crown-work, Sc, APPROACHES; 
Trencu, Sap, Mine, &c, Linz, PARALLEL, CircuM- 
VALLATION, &c, Barrery, ATTACK, &e, 


3 ASTRONOMY, or the dodtrine of the HE A- 
VENS; their Circies, Ecurpric, Zoprac, Meripi- 
an, Equator, Verticar, Azimuru. GaLaxy, €&e. 
Pornts; asPore, Zenr TH, Navir, &c. Celeftial bodies, 
viz, Stars, Sun, &c. Affemblage thereof; into Sten, Con- 
STELLATION, &c. Their Precresston, CULMINATION, 
Rerracrion, Dgeciinarton, ASCENSION, LoNGITUDE, 
Latirups. Autirups,AmMPLirupE, AzimuTH. PLa- 
NETS ; asSATURN, VENUS, Eartu. Moon, SATELLITE, 
Comer, &c. Their Praces, Aspecrs, Syzycy, Con- 
Juncrion, QuapratuRE. DiameTeR, Distance, Pe- 
R1opD, RevotuTion, OrB1T, Nong, &c, Their Station, 
RETROGRADATION, EquaTion, &c, Their Puases, E- 
cLipse, PeEnumBRA, OccuLTATIoN, PARALLAX, CRE- 
PuscutumM, Macuta#, &c, Obfervations thereof; taken 
with theQuaprRant, Gnomon, MicromETeR, Reticu- 
LA, &c. Colleted in Carartocue, Tastes, &c. Hypo- 
THEsEs, or Systems thereof; CopERNICAN, TyCHoNICc, 
Protematic, &c. Exhibited in SPHERE, Grose, €&c. 


** CHRONOLOGY, or the doctrine of TIME; 
meafured by Year, Monru, Week, Day, Hour, Acz, 
Perrop, Cycre, &c. Commencing from Erocua; Incar- 
Nation, Hecrra,&c. Laid downin Fasr1, ALMANACK, 
CaLenpar, JuLran, Gregorian, &c. Accommodated 
to Feasrs, Ferra, Easrer, Gc. by means of Epact, 
Gotpen Number, Dominicai, &c. 


#* DIALING, including the Furnirure, and projection 
of DIALS; Hortzonrar, Decrinine, RecLinine, 
DeinciininG, &c, Moon-prat, Rinc-p1a1; Horo- 
picTICAL, &c, Inftruments; as DecLinaror, ANALEM- 
MA, SCALES, &e. 


3s GEOGRAPHY, including the doétrine of the 
EARTH, or GLOBE:: its Crrcres; Pararrer, Tro- 
pic, Horizon, Axrs, Pores, Gc. Its Zones, CLimMaTeEs, 
&c, Its Puaces; their Loncirupe, Larrrups, Drs- 
TANCE, Exrevarion, &c. Inhabitants; Anripopes, Ap- 
orrGines, Trocropyres, Ascr1, Perrscii, In- 
ftruments relating thereto; Guose, Map, &c, 


36 NAVIGATION, or: the confideration of § 47L- 
ING; in Suip, Frigare, Bark, &e. . Parts thereof; 
Mast, AncHor, Saris, Yarns, Corpacs, Capsran, 
Rupper, Deck, &c. Their Course, Ruumsy, &c, fhewn 
by. Compass, NEEDLE, Variation, &c. Direéted by 
STEERING, CurRRENT, &. Diftance, or RECKONING, by 
Loc, Oxsservation, Loncirupg, Larivupe, &. 
Taken by Forr-srarr, Back-srarr, Asrrotane, Noc- 
TURNAL. SintcaL QuapRant, &c, Wrought by Gun- 
ver, Cuart, Mercator, Traverse; &c. The opera- 
tions of SOUNDING, WEIGHING, CaREENING. SIGNALS; 
Buoy, &e, 


37 COMMERCE, « or the affairs. of MERCH AN- 
DIZE; including Money, Corn, Specves, &c. as Pound, 
Caown, Suitiinc, Penny, STERLING, Ducat, Dot- 
LAR; Pisce of eight. Tarent, Sesrerce, SHEKEL, 
and the like. Wesrcuts; Lisra, Ounce, &c. Mra- 
sures; Foor, Yarp, Sranparp, &. Given in Ex- 


TO 


CHANGE, Truck, Permutation, ComMuTATION, &c. 
for Manuracture, Spice, Druc, Woonen, SLAVE, 
Necro, &c.. Imporren, Exporten, TRANSPORTED, 
Convoy, Fiora, &c. Conditions thereof; Tarirr, Con- 
TRABAND, CHARTER-PARTY, FREIGHT, AVERAGE, Se, 
Customs, Dury, Tunnace, Pounpace, &c. Borrom- 
RY, AssuRANCE, Pike, Ge. Tranfaéted by Company ; as 
Hans,Steeu-yarv,East-Invia, TurKY, HaMBURGH, 
Missisippr, Souru Sea, Asstenro, RecisTER. CoLony, 
FisHery, Facrory, &c. At Srapie, Farr, Market, 
Bank, Excuance, &c. By Commisston, Facror, 
Broker, &e. WEIGHING, paying by Brrzi3 at Usance, 
AccrePTance, Par, Proresr, Discount, RECHANGE, 
&c. Acrron, SugscripTion. Book-KEEPING, &e. 


** ANATOMY, or the Anarysis of ANIMAL BO- 
DIES, and their Parts, viz. Bones; as Cranium, Riz, 
VerTesra, Rapivus, Femur, Tinta. Sacrum, Pu- 
Bis, PareLLa, &c. Their ARTICULATION, APOPHYSES, 
&c. Muscres; Appuctor, AppucTor, ERECTOR, De- 
PRESSOR, DELTOIDES, SARTORIUS,CUCULLARIS,ORBICU* 
LARIS, SPHINCTER, Gc, Their Tenpons, Fisres, &c. 
Vessets;as ARTERY, Aorta, AsPERA, TRACHEA, PuL- 
MONARY, &c, VEINS; asCava, PorTA, JUGULAR,CARO- 
vip, &c. GLANDS; as PANCREAS, PAROTIDES, PROST ATES, 
$c. Nerves; Opric, Orracrory, AuprTory, &c. 
Lympuaric, Lacrgear, Mesararc, MucrLaciNous, 
Se. Their Varves, Tunics, ANAsTomasss, &c. Their Hu- 
MouRs; as CHYLE, Bioop, Spirit, SEED, GALL, URINE, 
Mixx, Swear, Marrow, &c. MEMBRANES; PANNICLE, 
Curis, Curicuna, Paprriia, &c, VenTERS, Heap, 
Meninces, Brain, &c. Eve, Ear, Pupit, TyMPA- 
num. Toncue, Toorn, Patrate, Larynx, Giorris, 
Ogrsopuacus, &c. Viscera, Sromacn, Luncs, Heart, 
&c. Liver, Spreen, Kipney, Inresrines, BLap- 
DER, &c, Funcrions or operations hereof; RESPIRATION, 
Decuurition, Dicestion,CHyLiFICATION, SANGUI- 
FICATION, C1RcULATION, SysroLE, NuTRITION. ‘SE= 
CRETION, ExcRETION, PERSPIRATION, VOMITING, ey 
GeniTats; Penis, Testicues, Crrroris, Matrix, 
Nympua, Hymen. Empryo, Zoopuyre, Morey &e. 
Erecrion, Generation, ConcePrion, ESTATION, 
Deuivery, Locuta, Menses, &e, 


** MEDICINE, including the confideration of LIFE 
and HEATH: conditions thereof; Loncavit yy, 
Srrencru, TEMPERAMENT, 6c. Means; as Foon, 
Drink, Exercise, &c. Oppofites; as DEATH, Disrase, 
&c. Kinds hereof; Curonic, Epipemic, Contac tous, 
Sc, as PLacur, Fever, Gour, ApopLexy, Epriepsy, 
Pausy. Pox, Porypus, Parpiration. Mantra, HypRo- 
PHOBIA, Spasm, Hypocuonpriac. Puruisis, ScoRBU= 
rus, Dropsy, Tympanites. Lepra, Ircu, Prrca, 
Oruruatmia, Gurra, Cataract, and the like. 
Wounp, Utcer, Cancer, Fracture, Fissure, Ca- 
RreEs, and the like. Symproms; Sicn, Diacwnosric, 
Puss, Urine, &c, Prescriprron, Crisis, Cure, &c, 
Recimen, Diet, Mepicine, &c, Kinds hereof; Spr- 
ciric, Purcative, Emeric, DiapHoreric, Diure- 
Tic, ALTERATIVE. Srypric, AsTRINGENT, EmoL- 
LIENT, OPratTe. Axrsorzent, Caustic, ANODYNE, 
Symparuetic. Carpzac, CepHaric, Fepriruce. 
ANTIMONIAL, Cuatysear, Mercurial, and the like, 
Operations; as Evacuation, PHLEBOTOMY, SUTURE, 
Liruoromy, Ampurarion, INocuLaTion. SALIVA- 
vion, Coucnine, Cuppinc, TREPANNING. ToucH- 
ING, PaRACENTESIS, STROAKING, TRANSFUSION, CAs- 
TRATION, CiRcuMcision, and the like, 


*° PHARMACY, or the Preparation and Compo- 
strion-of REAZE DIES; asMiruripate, TREACLE, 
Hrera Picra, Laupanum, Diasenna, Tursirn, 
Catome , &c, inthe form of Erecruary, ConFECT ION,’ 
Extract, Tincrurse, Syrup, TRocue, Pitz, Pow- 
DER, Loncc, Porion, ApozeMm, Drops, medicated AtEs, 
Wines, Waters, Uncuent, Emprasrer, Purce, 
Cuysrer, Supposrrory, Pessary, Cottyrium, &e, 
From Drugs, or SimpLes; asGuaracum, SAssAFRAS, 
Cotocynruis, Crocus, Ruupars, Cassra, SENNA, 
Correx, Sryrax, Jarap, ScamMony, Opium, &e, 
Fars,;,Ciaws, Horns, &c. of Viper, Crab, Erk, &e, 
CantTHaripes, Mittepepss, Mummy, Usnea, Icu- 
THYOCOLLA, Gc, AnTimony, ORPIMENT, AsPHAL- 
Tus, Bismuru, Marcasire, Bore, Cinnabar, Mars, 
VENUs, 


AGRI. 


Vili THE PREFACE. 

EO be more explicite. = Words are the irnmediate matter of knowledge; I mean, of knowledge confidered 
as communicable, or capable of being tranfmitted from one to another. We fhould have known many things 
without language 5 but it would only have been fuch as we had feen or perceived ourfelves. The obfervations of 
others, could no way have been added to our own; but every individual. muft have gone through a courfe for 
himfelf, without any affiftance either from predeceffors, or contemporaries.— It ig evident, that in this cafe, no- 
thing like an art or fcience could ever have arofe: the little fyftem of things, which come immediately in one man’s 
way, would but have afforded a flender ftock of knowledge 5 efpecially to a being whofe views were all to termi- 
nate in himfelf. Add, that as the chief occafions of his obfervation would ‘have been of the fame kind with thofe 
of other animals ; it is probable his knowledge would not have been very different, whether we confider its quantity 
or quality. It is confefled, that all our knowledge; in its origin, is no other than fenfe ; whence it fhould follow, 
that one being has no natural advantage over another, in its difpofitions for knowledge, other than what it has in 
the fuperior number, extent, or acutenefs of its fenfes. 

IT is, then, to language that we are chiefly indebted for what we call /cience. By means of language our ideas 
and notices, though things in their own nature merely perfonal, and adapted only to private ufe, are extended to 
others, to improve their ftock. And thus, by a kind of fecond fenfe, a man gets perceptions of the objects that 
are perceived by all mankind; and is prefenit, as it were by proxy, to things at all diftances from him: we hear 
founds made a thoufand years ago, and fee things that pafs a thoufand miles off. If the eagle really fees, the raven 
fmells, and the hare hears, farther and better than man ; their fenfe, at beft, is but narrow, in comparifon of ours, 
which is extended, by the artifice of language, over the whole globe. They fee with their own eyes only ; we with 
thofe of a whole fpecies. —In effect, by language, we are upon much the fame footing, in refpect of knowledge, 
as if each individual had the natural fenfe of a thoufand: an acceffion, which, alone, muft have fet us far above 
any other animals. But at the fame time, this very acceffion of a multitude of ideas, more than naturally belonged 
to us, mutt have been, in great meafure, ufelefs, without certain other faculties of ordering and arranging thet $ 
of abftraéting, or making one a reprefentative of many ; of comparing them together, in order to learn their rela- 
tions; and of combining them, &c. The effect thereof, is what we call difcourfing, and philofophizing 5 whence 
arife dodtrines, theories, &c. 

EVERY word is fuppofed to ftand for fome point, article, or relation of knowledge. From which it follows, 
that the vocabulary of any language, is reprefentative of the féveral notices of the people, among whom it obtains: 
I mean of the primary, or abfolute notices; for by the conftruétion of thefe words with one another, a new fet of 
fecondary, or relative notices are expreffed. — To enter better into this, it may be obferved, that the feveral objects 
of our fenfes, with that other fet of things analogous hereto, the proper objects of the imagination, are reprefented 
by fixed names * ; denoting fome of them, individuals->; others kindst, ‘c. Now thefe, which make the firft, 
or fundamental part of a language, it is obvious, are no other than a reprefentation of the works of nature and art, 
as they exiftin a kind of ftill life, or in a ftate of inaction, and independency one upon another. But, in regard 
we do not find the Creation thus quiefcent, but obferve a great number of mutations arife in the things we are conver- 
fant among ; we are hence put under a neceffity of framing another fet of words, to exprefs thefe variations, and 
the aGtions to which they are owing, with the feveral circumftances and modifications thereof ||. By this means, 
nature is removed, as it were, out of her dormant conftitution, and fhewn in action; and thus may occafional de- 
{criptions be framed, accommodate to the prefent ftate of things. 


4* AGRICULTURE, or the Trituace and improve- » men, &c, In Case; Nominative, Genitive, &c. 
ment of SOILS, Cuay, Sann, Eartnu, &c. by the opera- | Genper; Mascutine, &c, Numper, Person, Moon, 
tions of PloucHinc, Farrowinc, Burninc, Sempra- | Tense, &c. Into Senrence, Purase, Periop, &c. 
DORE, SEMINATION, MANURING, &c, To produce Corn, | Diftinguifhed by Point, Accent, Comma, &c. Delivered 
Hemp, Frax, Liquorice, Sarrron, &c. For Marr, | by Pronunciation, WRirinc, OrrHoGRaPHy, &c. 
Farina, &c. Granary, Turesuina, &c. The culture 
of Trees, Timer, &c. by Pranrinc, SHrowpinc, | 45 HERALDRY, or the confideration of COATS; 
Barina, Xe. For Coppice, Park, Pappock, Hence, confifting of Fiznp, Cuarce, Ficure, &c. as Cross, 
Pasture, &c, CHEVRON, opie Pare, &c. with ABATEMENT, Dir- 

% i FERENCE, UARTERING, &c. Compofed of Corour 

42 GARDENING, including Reo of HERBS, | Merats, Points, &c. Born on meu eoN Suretp, 
Frowers, Frurts, &c. as DwarF,Sranparp, WALL, | &c, Accompanied with Supporters, HELMET, Crest, 
Espatrer, SALET, &c, The operations of PLantiNo, | Manrzinc, Morro, &c. Devise, Emerem, Renvs, 
TRANSPLANTING, REPLANTING, WATERING, En- ZEnicMa, &c, And defcribed by BLazon. 

GRAFTING, InocuLATING, PRuNING, PincHING, 
VaRIEGATING, &c. Preventing Diseases, BricuTs, 
Gum, &c. The Use and ordering of a Hor-pep, Green- 4° RHETORIC, or the means of PERSUASION; 
House, Nursery, GARDEN, VINEYARD, &c. Their | 38 InventTion, AMPLIFICATION, Topic, Pace, Ar- 
Exposure, Watts, Hor1zonrat Suenrer, &c, | SUMENT. Passions, Manners, &c. Disposirion, Ex- 


Waxks, GRAss-PLOT, TERRACE, Quincunx, Par- orpiuM, NARRATION, CONFIRMATION, PERORATIOD ” 
TERRE, &C. &c. Evocurron, Supiime, StryLe, Numeers, &c, Fr- 


GURES; as ExcLAMATION, PLeonasmM, EpIPHONEMA, 


43 MANAGE, including the confideration of HORSES; AposTROPHE, Prosopopera, ANTITHESIs, Ge. TROPEs; 
their Acz, CoLour, Toots, Hoor, Srar, &c. Paces; | 38 Merapnor, ALLEGORY, SyNkcpocuz, SARcAsM, 
as AMBLE, GALLOP, &c. Arrs; as VoLre, DemivotteE, Hypersore, Caracuresis, &. Acrion, Gesture, 
Curvet, Capriote, &c. Arp, Correcrion, Hann, Monoronta, &c, Compositions; as Oration, Dz- 
Bir, &c. Sappie, SHor, Errpue, &c. Diseases; CLAMAT ION, PANEGYRIC, Sc. PARABLE, Essay, Dia- 
as Hattine, Farcy, SraGGceERs, ScraTCHEs, YEL- | LOGUE, History, &e. 
zows, &c, Operations; as RowELLinc, CurraiLine, 

Gexvinc, &c.—Hawk, Hawxine, Hoop, &c. Re-| 47 POETRY, including the confideration of VERSE; 
cxLaiminG, Castine, &c. Pip, Frranpers, &c.— | its Measure, Feet, QuaNTITY, &c. as Hexamerer, 
Hounp, Hunrtine, &c. Rut, Sravkinc, BirpiimMe, | ArEXANDRINE, SPONDER, lamBic, &c. Raymer, Sran- 
‘TRAMMEL-NET, Bar-row1tnG, &c.—Fisn, Fisuine, | za, &c, Compositions; as Eprcram, Execy, Sona, 
Fisnery, &c. Ancuinc, Hoox, Rop, Froar, &c. | Mapricat, Hymn, Ope, Pinparic, &c. Ectocur 
Bait, Fryinc, Huxine, &c, Saryr, Grorcic, &c, ANAGRAM, AcRosTIC, Bune 

Lesque, Macaronic. Leontnz, Trousanour,. &c, 

44 GRAMMAR, or theconfideration of LANGUAGE; | Dramatic; as TRaGEDy, Comepy, Hiraro-Trace- 
as Enciisn, Latin, Greek, Heprew, Frencu, &c. | pia, Farce, &c, Parts thereof; Act, Scenr, Prorasrs, 
Their Dratect, Iptom, Patavinity, &c, Matter | Eprrasis, Carastropue, &c. Citcumftances; Pro- 
thereof; Lerrer, Vowez, Consonant, DipHtruonc, | Locue, Errrocue, SoLiroquy, Cuorus, &c, Laws 
AsprRATE, CHARACTER, SymBoL, Hreroctypuic, | Unity, Action, &c. Epic; its Fante, Hero, Ma. 
&c. SyLLABLE, ParTicLeE, &c. Worn; kinds hereof; | cHines, &. CHaracrers, MANNERS, SENTIMENTS 
Noun, Pronoun, Vers, &c. Sussranrive, Apjsec- | &c, PeERsontFICATION, PRoPposiTion, Invocarion, 
Tive, &c. Their Construction, Concorp, Reci- | Eprsone, &c, Ittap, Opysser, Ruarsopy, &c. 4 


* Nouns, + Proper Names. t Appellatives, fl Verbs, Particles, Adverbs, &c. 
HENCE 


THE aoe RE FAGE i 


HENCE arife two kinds of knowledge; the one abfolute, including the ftanding phanomena; the other 
relative, or occafional, including what is done, or paffés with regard to them. The former is, in fome fenfe, 
permanent; the latter is merely tranfient, or hiftorical. The firft is held forth, as already obferved, inthe voca- 
bulary: the fecond is vague, and uncircumferibed by any bounds; being what fills all the other books. In 
effect, this laft, being in fome meafure cafual, may be faid to be infinite: for that every new cafe, i, ¢, every new 
application and combination of the former, furnifhes fomething new. 

IN the wide field of intelligibles, appear fome parts which have been more cultivated than the reft ; chiefly 
on account of the richnefs of the foil, and its eafy tillage; but partly too, by reafon of rhe fkilful and incuftrious 
hands under which it has fallen. Thefe fpots, regularly laid out, and conveniently circumfcribed, and fenced 
round, make what we call the Arts avd Sciences: and to thefe have the labours and endeavours of the men of cu- 
riofity and learning, in all ages, been chiefly confined. Their bounds have been enlarged from time to time, and 
new acquifitions made from the adjoining wafte ; but ftill the fpace of ground they poffefs is but narrow; and 
there is room either to extend them vaftly, or to lay out new ones. 

THEY were divided, by their firft difcoverers, into a number of fubordinate provinces, under diftinét 
names; and have thus remained for time immemorial, with little alteration. And yet this diftribution of the 
land of fcience, like that of the face of the earth and heavens, is wholly arbitrary ; and might be altered, per- 
haps not without advantage. Had not Alexander, Cefar, and Gengifkan lived, the divifion of the terraqueous 
globe had, doubtlefs, been very different from what we now find it: and the cafe would have been the fame 
with the world of learning, had no fuch perfon been born as Ariftotle. The firft divifions of knowledge, were as 
{canty and ill concerted, as thofe of the firft geographers; and for the like reafon: and though future Bacons, 
Cartes’s, and Newtons, by opening new tracks, have carried our knowledge a great way further ; yet the regard 
we bear tothe antient adventurers, and the eftablifhed divifion, has made us take up with it, under all its incon- 
veniencies, and ftrain and ftretch things, to make our later difcoveries quadrate thereto. Ido not know whether 
it might not be more for the general intereft of learning, to have the partitions thrown down, and the whole laid 
in common again, under one undiftinguifhed name. Our inquirers, in fuch cafe, would not be confined to fo 
narrow bounds; but we fhould be led to explore many a rich track, now doomed to lie neglected becaufe without 
the pale. 

ART, and Scrence, are, indeed, words of familiar ufe, and great fignificance, but, I doubt, little under- 
ftood: philofophers have long laboured to explain and afcertain their notion and difference; but all their expla- 
nation amounts to little more, than the fubftituting one obfcure notion for another. Their attempts have ufually 
terminated in fome abftraéted definition, which rather cafts obfcurity, than light on the fubject ; and exprefies 
very little of the effence, and obvious phznomena thereof.— To come at which, we muft beat the pains of a new 
inveftigation, 

TO Science, then, feem to belong fuch things as men may difcover by the ufe of fenfe and reafoning : 
whatever the mind defcries in virtue of that faculty whereby we perceive things and their relations, is matter of 
{cience: fuch are the laws of nature, the affections of bodies, the rules and criterions of right and wrong, truth 
and error, the properties of lines and numbers, Sc. Science, in effect, is the refult of reafon and ienfe, in 
their general or natural ftate, as imparted to all men, and not modified, or circumftantiated by any. thing 
peculiar in the make of a man’s mind, the objects he has been converfant among, or the ideas he has prefent to 
him. In fine, fcience is no other than a feries of deduétions, or conclufions, which every perfon, endued with 
thofe faculties, may with a proper degree of attention, fee, and draw: and a fcience, 7. e. a formed fcience, 
is no more than a fyftem of fuch conclufions, relating to fome one fubjeét, orderly and artfully laid down in words. 
Thus a perfon who has all the ideas expreffed in Euclid’s Definitions, and fees the immediate connection of thofe in 
his Axioms; which no man, acquainted with his language, can be fuppofed without ; may be faid to have it 
in his power, with attention and induftry, to form all the theorems, and problems that follow: He has no- 
thing to do, but to range thofe ideas orderly in his mind, compare them together, one by one, in all their changes, 
and put down the immediate relations obferved in the comparifon, 7. e. their parity, imparity, &c. And after 
the relations of each to each are thus got, which make a kind of primary propofitions ; to proceed to combine 
them, and take down the relations rejulting from a comparifon of the feveral combinations. By fuch means, 
without any other helps than penetration, and perfeverance, might he make out an infinite number of propofi- 
tions; poffibly more than Euclid has done: there being a new relation, #, e. a new propofition, refulting from 
every new combination. 

TO Arvt, onthe other hand, belong fuch things as mere reafon would not have attained to; things which 
lie out of the direé&t path of deduétion, and which require a peculiar caft, or turn of mind, to fee or arrive at. 
A man might call thefe, the refults of particular, or perfonal reafon, in oppofition to the former; but that fuch 
a denomination would be thought unphilofophical. It may, perhaps, be more juft to confider reafon, here, as 
modified or tinétured with fomething in the complexion, humor, or manner of thinking of the perfon ; or as 
reftrained and diverted out of its proper courfe, by fome views or notices peculiar to him. —-The difference be- 
tween the two, may be illuftrated by that between wit and humour ; the former whereof is a general faculty of 
exciting agreeable and furprizing pictures in the imagination ; and the latter a particular one: the former is 
pure and abfolute in its kind; the latter tinged with fomething foreign and complexional. 

AN art and a feience, therefore, only feem to differ as lefs and more pure : a fcience is a fyftem of deduc~ 
tions made by reafon alone, undetermined by any thing foreign, or extrinfic to itfelf: an art, on the contrary, 
requires a number of data, and poftulata, to be furnifhed from without; and never goes any length, without, at 
every turn, needing new ones. It is, in one fenfe, the knowledge and perception of thefe data that conftitutes 
the art: the reft, that is, the doétrinal part, is of the nature of fcience; which attentive reafon alone will 
defery. 

AN art, in this light, appears to be a portion of fcience, or general knowledge, confidered, not in itfelf, as 
fcience, but with relation to its circumftances, or appendages. In a {cience, the mind looks direétly backwards 
and forwards, to the premifes, and conclufions: in an art we alfo look laterally, to the concomitant circum- 
ftances. A fcience, in effect, is that to an art, which a ftream running in a direct channel, with regard to 
any thing but its own progrefs, is to the fame ftream turned out of its proper courfe, and difpofed into caf- 
cades, jets, cifterns, ponds, &c. In which cafe, the progrefs of the ftream is not confidered, with regard to 
itfelf, but only as it concerns the works ; every one of which, modifies the courfe of the ftream, and leads it out of 
its way. It is eafy to trace the progrefs of the former, from its rife, to its iffue; in regard it flows confequential- 
ly: but a man ever fo well acquainted with this, will not be able to difcover that of the latter, in regard it depends 
onthe genius, humour, and caprice of the engineer who laid the defign. 

THESE are fome of the different characters, or conditions of art and fcience; but there is a difference be- 
tween them prior to any of thefe, and of which thefe are only confequences. The origin of them all lies 
higher, in the principle of action, or operation, above fpecified ; namely, as the mind is either active or paf- 
a in nee of them. ‘With regard to this, thofe things may be faid to belong to fcience, which we only 
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fee, or perceive; which flow from the nature and conftitution of things, by the fole agency of the author 
thereof; fubferyient only to his general purpofes 5 exclufive of any immediate agency, or intervention of ours. 
— And, on the contrary, thofe things belong to art, wherein fuch fcience or perception is further modified, and 
applied by us, to particular purpofes and occafions of our own. — From hence arife the feveral differences above~ 
mentioned: for the matters of art are only perfonal, as they are, according to the meafure of the artift’s natural 
faculties, in refpeét of quantity, and degree and to the complexion and caft of his moral faculties, in refpect 
of their quality. The perception, even of matters of art, is of the nature of fcience: fo that thus far the two 
agree: and their differences only commence, from the fuperinducing a farther modification in the matter of 
fuch perception 5 and the giving it a new direction to fome particular end. By means hereof, it becomes in- 
velted with a new fet of conditions, and circumftances wholly perfonal; as being all framed, and adapted to 
the particular view and aim of the artift, and conduéted according to his particular degree of knowledge and 
addrefs; which is the effeét of a particular fet of objects, and a particular organifm of body. In a word, in art 
there is a moral view or motive, fupperadded to the natural {cience, or perception 5 which motive is the proper 
principle, or primum mobile of art: perception is its matter 5 and fome member of the body its organ, or inftru- 
ment. And from fuch new principle, &c. arife a new fet of fecondary perceptions analogous to the natural, and 
primary ones. — The whole, therefore, ends in this, that fcience arifes from a natural principle, art from @ 
moral one; or even, as moral matters are alfo, in one fenfe, natural, feience may be faid to be of ‘divine original 5 


art of human *. 
HAVING 


* T EIS doétrine may feem to overturn the Ariftotelian definition THE principle, then, of the art of poetry, is fomething other 
of art; Ars eff habitus mentis cum recta ratione effectivus, a habit of the | than reafon; and I know of no art that has more of the nature and 
mind operative according to right reafon; which, at firit fight, ap- effence of an art, than poetry: nothing that can fafhion, build, and 
pears to be taken from a partial confideration of the fubjeét. — If it produce things {0 fine, and fo fait: fculpture, architeéture, agriculture, 
be the fingle charaéter or condition of art, to proceed according to és, are arts, but in an inferior degree. — And yet, turning another 
tight reafon; the more and purer this reafon, the more perfect the fide of things forward, poetry will fcarce appear to have any thing of an 
art. But, in fome of the arts, reafon appears to have little to dos | art in it, but rather to be all the work of nature; wherein human 
and the lels, as thole arts are in greater purity and perfeétion.— | thought and ftudy have the leafthand. It is produced by a principle fu- 
Thus it is in poetry; a man that would undertake an ode, or an perior to that of reafon, i.e. a more immediate aétion of the author 
epic poem, on the ftrength of his reafon, would be miferably mif- | of nature, — But the fame may be faid of moft of the other arts; and 
taken: all his efforts would not carry him above the humble {phere when we fay that art produces effects, we mean nature does fo. The. 
of verfification, where he mutt be contented to wait for an impulfe of } poet’s imagination may be confidered as a field, wherein the author of 
another kind. So far is reafon from leading the way, that it can | nature produces a fet of objects, which exifted not before : new images 
fearce follow at a diftance, fo as to keep in fight. The principle of arife here, like new plants, according to the fettled laws of the Creator 
motion is evidently fomething other than reafon; otherwife, the | fo fruitful is the womb of nature ! New worlds, innumerable, arife out 
greatelt philofophers would be the belt poets, and vice verfa. On the of every particle of an old one. 
contrary, molt of us have known people weak enough in their rational, THE /a&ive arts, as fome love tocall them, i. ¢. thofe from which 
yet powerful in their poetical faculties. Poetry is anappendage of | permanent effects arife, may be confidered, as fo many fecondary, or 
one kind of madnefs, and acordingly paffes, among phyficians, for a derivative natures, raifed by engraftment, from the old fto and 
fymptom thereof, — Let not this be thought any refleétion upon the } fpreading out, or projecting from this or that part thereof. — Here, 
poets: a {pice of the pamxey wa0G-, is no unreputable thing : a man, | at firit fight, man’ appears fomewhat in quality of creator; the pot- 
feated on that bench, finds himfelf in very good companys fotne of | ter’s power over his clay, has been made a fhadow or fimilitude of 
the greateft philofophers, prophets, legiflators, doétors, fathers, and | that of the Deity over his works ; and yet the potter, at belt, is only 
faints, of all ages, being confeffedly his affeffors. It is remarkable acceflary, or occafional to his own produétions. Nature, thatis, the 
with what refpeét and awe the antients treated people fufpeéted to | power or principle of aétion and motion, to which we owe this vi- 
be touched: the very names they called them by import a high vene- fible frame, and all the appearances and alterations therein, aéts by 
ration, and places them as it were, at the threfhold of Jupiter +. | fixed laws, which neceffarily produce different effects, according to 
One of their moft common appellations, numine afflati, is, at the fame | the different circumftances of things: thus a glafs globe, being fwiftly 
time, the moft juft and philofophical that can be thought of. In ef { revolved about its axis, and a hand applied to its furface, grows 
fet, a fhare of fury and enthufiafm is held, by them, a condition | warm, emits light, attraéts bodies, &c. z,e. becomes ahot, luminous, 
abfolutely neceffary, in order to rife above the croud. We may add, |! eleétrical body; though, before, it had none of thofe properties. So 
that the poets themfelves have, an hundred times, exprefsly attributed | gunpowder, a mals of dark, inert, motionlefs matter, being only 
all their greater and happier thoughts, to enthufiafm, ecitafy, and | touched with a lighted brand, inftantly blazes up, and fmokes, with 
fury; and they do it implicitly, almoft in every piece they write: noife; perhaps barfts a rock, or drives a ball in a parabolical diree- 
it being their ftanding pradtice, to take a formal leave of common tion, and levels a tower, or other work.-—- Now nothing arifes here, 
fenfe at firft fetting out, and call a mufe for their future guide; which, but in confeqnence of pre-eftablifhed laws, which import, that the 
to talk out of the poetical flyle, is as much as to fay, they refign globe and the powder, whenever by any means they come under fuch 
themfelves over to the conduét of genius, and imagination, which circumftances, fhall exhibit fuch appearances, There are no two bo- 
they now find ftrong and prevalent in them: thus infpired, a new dies in nature more different from each other, than the fame is from 
feene of objeéts arifes : caltles on caltles: and they fee things invifible to itfelf, under the different circumftances of contiguity, or non-conti- 
other eyes. — From fuch prevalency of imagination, arifes what we guity with fome other body, ¢. gr. with a fpark of fire. But both 
call OTHE1E, which is common to all men, in a greater or lefs | ftates are equally natural; and there muft be a Jaw of nature, to pro- 
degree: philofophers have a little of it, poets a great deal, and lunatics duce the appearances of one ftate, as well as of the other. —~ Now 
{carce any thing elfe. the agency of man amounts to this, that he has it in his power to put 

IT may look ftrange to fay, that the principle is percifely of the bodies in fuch circumftances, as are neceflary to make this or that re- 
fame kind in them all, Weare ufed to confider it, in the two firft, | {peétive law take hold of them. And this we call art; and by this 
as conttitution; in the latter, as difeafe: in the former, it is only | means, we can produce a number of things, or bring them into act, 
occafional; in the latter, perpetual: in the one, it is arbitrary, and | which otherwife would have remained in eternal non-entity. ~ Man 
uncontrollable; in the other, limited, and reftrained. The barque, | may be {aid to create them, but no otherwile than the apothecary 
in the one cafe, drives of neceflity, as wanting cable and anchor to creates the blifter, or the gardenerthe apple; 7. e. thofe effects would 
hold her; and in the other, fails out of choice, as finding the wind | neceffarily have arifen, upon the fame pofition of the cantharides and 
favourable, and the voyage defirable. But all this amounts to little | the cutis, and the {cion and ftock, if there never had been apothecary or 
more than a difference in degree, between the fidtions of the poet, and gardener in the world. 
thofe of the lanatic: thé moving principle is the fame in both, though WE may define the works or productions of art, therefore, tobe 
its effeéts be various. If the proper balance and adjuftment between | all thofe phenomena, or effets, which would not have arifen withour 
the powers of reafon and imagination be wanting, yet they ftill retain the agency or intervention of man, But man can only be faid to aét, 
their nature; as the wind is the fame, whether the pilot direéts the | or intervene fo far, as what he does is his own principle, w 
helm or not. being jhoved, or directed by any external power 7. ¢. fo far as 

THIS doétrine is plainly countenanced by the antients; who, in exempted from the influence of any neceflary laws of nature, concur- 
fome refpeéts, feem to have had clearer and jufter notions than the ring, however remotely, to fuch effeét. So that if, as fome philofo. 
moderns; as being lef embaraffed with the jargon and refinements of | phers have maintained, man were not really and truly a free agent, 
the {cholaftic learning. Philofophy, with them, was one degree more | there would be no fuch thing as art, in the fenfe here underftood ; 
fimple, and obvious than among us: nature was not yet covered and but art would only be a name given to that fyftem or feries of effets, ta 
concealed under fo much elucidation, but afforded more frequent, and | which man is made by nature, and inher hands, fubfervient; and might, 
nearer views of herfelf. — Accordingly, the divine Plato, in his Phe- | with equal reafon, be attributed to fuch effects, as any other natural 
drus, aflerts, that enthuliafm and madnefs, are one and the fame | produétion is fubfervient to. 

“ thing ;” and has a long and cogent difcourle, to prove that it mult WE {ee then, how far man is concerned in the produétions of art. 
be fo: and among the feveral fpecies of enthufiafm, he exprefsly ranks | Our endeavours are contrived, by nature, to be means acceffory to 
poetry. In effect, the worlixoy, and make two of the | the laws taking place, from whence the effects are to arife. Weare 
principal branches in his divifion of enthufiafm, or infpiration, And | part of the chain, whereby the effeét is conneéted to the caufe. The 
Plutarch, though he divide enthufiafm fomewhat differently from | circumflances are in our power, on which fuch and fuch laws de- 
Plato ; yet agrees with him in making s of it. Nay, | pend; and thus far we may be faid to be aétive, in the cafe of arts 
the moit referved of all the antient crit “that | {uppofing that there is nothing higher, or furthers and that the chain 
«the poet is pofleffed with ‘a k 1 ends with us: in a word, that our agency is not fubordinate, 4 
«©-really fees what he fpeaks; and 1 ts it fo to others, that they | collateral to that of the Almighty. But if there be other fuerio 
«catch the enthufiafm, and ‘fee it likewile ” Add, that fpeaking of | laws which refpeét thofe fame circumftances and which are fot in 
the orators, he does not feruple to-ule wyeupa eeciasixey, asfynoni- | our power, i.e. if the circumftances neceffary to the former laws be, 
mous with pang. themfelves, 
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HAVING difcuffed the nature and charaéters of art and fcience, it remains to fettle the notion of a Term 
of art; an expreffion as little underftood as any thing in language. — Art and fcience, we have obferved, are de- 
nominations of knowledge, under this or that habitude; and words are reprefentatives of the feveral parts there- 
of. The whole compais of words, in all their cafes, is fuppofed equivalent to the whole fyftem of poffible fci- 


themfelves, fuppofed the effects of neceffary laws, and the immediate 
work of nature; our agency will dwindle into nothing. The utmoft 
that can be faid of us in fuch cafe, is, that we are ative in refpett of 
the one, and paffive in refpect of the other; which, to moft people, 
aay appear a kind of contradiction. — The ftatue ‘cannot be formed, 
unlefs our inclination concur thereto; fo far its exiftence depends on 
us: but are our inclinations, with re{peét thereto, of our own growth ; 
or do they arife naturally, in confequence of an apprehenfion of good, 
and advantage in the fubject? ‘That is, does any thing appear good 
and advantageous to us, abfolutely, and of itfelf? or only what the 
Creator reprefents to us as fo? And do we defire and purfue this feem- 
ing good, from any principle and tendency that is in us, other than 
what we owe to his laws? The difficulty feems to amount to this 5 
whether between our faculties of apprehending, or willing, and their 
re{pective objeéts, there be any relation which he did not create? If 
any alledge, that it is fuch relation conftitutes the faculty ; and there- 
fore, that the queftion ends in this, whether our faculties are from God, 
or ourfelves ; i.¢. whether they be the caufes of themfelves? I fhould 
fufpeét fome fophifm in the cale, which, at prefent, I have not penetra- 
tion enough to deteé, 

BUT, having traced the agency of man thus far, we mult here de- 
fift ; and from the faétive arts, refume the confideration of the aétive 
ones; i.e. we muft pa{s from what art does out of us, to what it does in 
us: or rather, from the arts whofe fource is fuppofed in ourfelves, and 
which proceed outwards; to thofe whofe fource feems without us, 
and aét inwards ; that is, from thole which arife from our obfervation 
and reafon, direéting us how to minilter occafions to the laws which 
obtain in the external world; to thofe which flow into our imagina- 
tion, and furnifh occafions to the laws which obtain in the internal 
world. — An inquiry which may, perhaps, carry us where the rea- 
der little imagines; but which will afford an ample difcuffion of the 
principle above eftablifhed; and a further infight into the origin and 
caufe of fcience and art, and the nature and meafure of our agency, and 
Ppaflion therein. ‘ : 

WE have already faid fome thing concerning poetry; not for its 
own fake, but as a proper in{tance to illuftrate the nature of art in. 
Tt makes the loweft article in our Analy/is, and may be confidered as 
the Jaft in the {cale of arts; there being a fort of progreffion, from 
the beginning of the analyfis, to the end. It begins with the firft 
matter of knowledge, the common objects of our fenfes; and proceeds 
through the various modifications they undergo by the other facul- 
ties of imagination and reafon, till thofe fenfible objects become fo 
much our own, are fo affimilated to us, and, as jt were, humanized ; 
that they are part of ourfelves, and obey and take direétions from 
our will, and minifler to all our views and purpofes: of which, this 
of producing images, and making fables, is, in one fenfe, the moft 
con{picuouss inafmuch as the greateft effeéts here, arife from the 
flendereft means and endeavours. The poet flirs bur little in the 
matter; but nature co-operates fo flrongly with him, that this little 
faffices, even to make new worlds. In effet, the poet feems, as it 
were, to fit nearer the {pring of aétion than other men; and to 
have only to do with the general, and higher principles thereof, 
which command and: directa number of other fubordinate ones, that 
he himfelf is not ordinarily aware of. What we fhall- fay of poe- 
try, therefore, will hold proportionally of all the other arts; and 
we have only kept to that, becaufé the influence or infpiration. is 
here the molt apparent and palpable, The principle or fpirit 
of poetry, may be faid to be that of art in general; and hence many 
authors make no feruple, to make all arts the invention of poets; 
thus it is that Homer is often complimented, with being the father of 
all _arts. 

THE mind is allowed to be paffive, in refpect of the matter of 
the art of poetry. We need not quote the poets to prove it: no true 
poet ever queftioned his infpiration : every body knows that their 
whole fyftem is built on the fuppofition, “And hence the ftories of 
Apollo and the Mujes, of Helicon and Parnaffus; the dreams of Pin- 
dus and the Aonian maids: but the philofophers, and criticsalfo, give 
them their fuffrages, and attelt their infpiration, in the ftrongeft terms. 
Plato contends at large, that all poetry is ** by immediate divine 
« jnfpiration, in the proper and literal fenfe of the word.” Ariftotle 
confirms its “ e9eov} wosmors, poctry comes by divine infpiration.” 
And Plutarch fays as much of all the branches of enthufiafm, poe- 
tical, divinatory, bacchical, or corybantical, martial and erotic: to 
all which, heailerts, the appellation, abeosasixey, oF aSsasixov wal, 
equally agrees. And not only fo, but they hold the enthu- 
fiafm communicable from one to another. It ariles from the poet, 
as its centre, and is diffufed in orbem; in a lels degree of intenfe- 
nefs, the further it recedes from him. Plato afferts, that the éarbudos, 
or thofe who fung and rehearfed the poets works on the public thea- 
ters; nay, and the fpeétators themfelves, were all divinely infpired, 
in fome degree; which he illuitrates in cafe of a needle touched 
by a magnet, which communicates an attractive property to another 
needle; that, toa third; and fo on, but with a continual diminution, — 
Nor does the effeét end here, but the profeffors of other arts, as feulp- 
ture, criticilm, and even philofophy itfelf, borrow their flame and in- 
fpiration from this fire. Thus Phidias declared he was infpired to make 
that wonderful flatue of Jupiter Olympius, by the reading of Homer: 
and thus Ariftotle may be faid to have been infpired by the fame 
poet, to compole his immortal Poetics: the like one of our own poets 
fays of Longinus ; that he was infpired by the mules, or with the fire 
of a poet, 

BUT after poetry, rhetoric comes neareft, and fhares molt of the 
fpirit thereof ; accordingly Plato, in his dialogue inferibed Meno, 
allows, that * as we fay pythians, prophets, and poets, are divinely 
“ agitated ; fo we do of orators.” Ellewhere he adds, * that they are 
** certainly intpired of God, and plainly poflefled.” So Dion, Halix 


ence, 


*€ carnaffeus relates, that Demofthenes did plainly ebeciay,” And adds 
that the diftemper caught fo among his'audience, that ** they were 
“* poffefled at fecond hand, and brought to do many things againft 
“* their own, reafon and judgment.” And Al(chines, his profeffed 
enemy and antagonift, allows as much. I need not fay, that Plutarch 
relates the like of Cicero, in the inflance of his oration to Cefar, for 
Ligarius. 

SOMETHING like this has been obferved, even in the cafe of 
prayer to God: feveral heretics are on record for poffefling their hearers 
that way. Hacket, executed for blafphemy under queen Elizabeth, is 
faid, by the hiftorian, “ to have ravifhed all that heard him at his 
** devotions, and converted many in {pite of their teeth:” and Sar- 
ravius relates, the people were perfuaded that «* God directed his 
** tongue.” S$, Bafil even affirms, « that our prayers are never right 
** or acceptable, till the fervour thereof carry us out of ourfelves, fo 
“« that God poffeffes us in fome extraordinary manner.” And hence 
the learned and pious Cafaubon eftablithes a new kind of enthufiafm, 
which he calls /upplicative, or precatory. To fay no more, the aus 
thor laft mentioned makes no feruple, to rank even ‘“ the ordinary 
“* delights and benefits men receive from the harangues of orators, 
‘* fophifts, preachers, &. among the effeéts of enthufiafm and infpi- 
** ration as being what could never have arifen from mere common 
“ fenfe.” And Plutarch, and others, make that ardour which the 
foldier feels in battle, of the fame kind with that which in{pired the 
prophet, orator, and poet. 

WE have here little lefs than a fyftem, fufficient to account for 
moft of the phenomena in the moral world, on principles of enthu~ 
fiafm: and yet thele are only a few, out of infinite initances, of the 
immediate agency and infpiration of the Deity. We find the fame 
principle in every art, every invention, every difcovery ; where no 
natural and neceflary connexion is preceived between the difcovery, 
and fomething known before. What -has no immediate dependence, 
either on what we perceive by fenfation, or reflection, comes by the 
vehicle of infpiration, 7. ¢. of imagination, for there it rifes. “The 
imagination may be called the medium of art, as fenfe is of feience. 
The faculty of reafon, can make no great difcoveriess it can only ad- 
vance from one ftep to another, which mult be ready laid to its hand; 
and if thefe be any where interrupted or difcontinued, there it is at a 
fland. It is, in fine, a limited Frinciple, fubje& to very narrow 
bounds; whereas the imagination feems to be indefinite, and till kept 


in the Creator's hand, to be occafionally made ufe of for the conduét of 
mankind. 


THE truth is, when we fay, fuch a thing is ‘the effe& of enthu- 
fiafm, or infpiration ; (fpeaking, I mean of profane matters, the in- 
fpiration, for inftance, of fcripture, being matter of a very different 
confideration, and quite befide our prefent: purpofe) this does not re- 
move it outof the ordinary courfe of things : it does not put it on 
any principle different from that, whereby caufes and effeéts' fucceed 
each other in the phyfical world. We can account for the pheno- 
mena of the imagination, as well as thofe of {enfation. They have 
their refpective laws, like other things, which they are fabje@ tos 
and to which we have arts and procefles appropriated. In effect, all 
the infpiration here fpoken of, may be produced without any great 
conjuration. — If the reader will not take offence at this novel philo- 
fophy, he may be convinced of it, And1°. In the inftance of the 
poetical kind. 

T HE infpiration of poetry is of a fill and pure kind; and needs 
little artifice and apparatus, to produce it in an imagination naturally 
difpofed for it. The attentive confideration of fome interefting object, 
ufually fuffices to fet it a-going, And the gentlemen of that faculty 
have all nature to chufe out of: the fineit feafons, the moft agreeable 
fcenes, and the moft moving objects. Hence it is, that they are 
continually harping on « roves and fhades, and gods and nymphs, 
«* and darts and flames."— How do they riot in ‘* meadows, trim 
«« with daifies pied; fhallow brooks, and rivers wide: towers and 
«* battlements they fee, bofom’d high in tufted trees.” Sometimes 
they fing of « ‘knights and {quires, and maids forlorn.” Then, 
“tilts and turnaments, and feats of arms: pomp, and feaft, and re- 
“<velry, with mafque and antique pageantry: ftories of Thebes, 
“‘or Pelop’s lines; or the tale of Troy divine; of Arthur and 
« Cambufcan bold; of Cambal and of Algarfife, and who took Ca- 
“* nace to wife.” If thefe fail, they have all that is gloomy, and 
folemn, and terrible in nature, at their beck 3 We may now expeét to 
fee ** the red bolt, or forked lightning glare.” Earthquakes and tem- 
peits feldom roar in vain: if by chance they do, the * ill-boding 
** raven’s croke’’ is ready at hand elle ‘* the far-off curfew founds, 
“ o'er fome wide watery fhore, {winging flow with folemn roar.” 
And now for « baleful ebon fhades, and ragged low-brow’d rocks : 
nextenter ** horrid fhapes, and fhrieks, and ghts unholy ; Gorgons, 
“© and Hydras, and Chimera’s dire '” Images of things moft moving 
to fenfe, readily alarm and raile a commotion in the imagination. 
And the new ideas thus procured, coming to be mixed, and com- 
bined in the imagination, with others there before; new efle@s arife 
from them, in confequence of the laws of the Creator: muchas in- 
telligibly as fire and flame, upon mixing fpirit of nitre, and oil of 
cloves. 

SCALIGER diftinguithes two kinds of Qsomeveot, Or poets di- 
vinely infpired : the firft, thofe on whom the in{piration falls, as it were, 
from heaven ; without any thought or feeking 5 or, at leaft by means 
of prayer and invocation. The lecond, thofe in whom it is procur- 
ed by the fumes of wine. — All required to the firit, is a delicate, 
pregnant imagination; fulceptible of any feeble impreflions, that may 
happen to be made in the courfe of things; and ready to: take fire at 
the Jeait {park. ‘The furfaces of the finer fluids, we find, are kept 
in continual motion, by the bare tremor of the atmo!phere, though 
to us infenfible: and thus the air is never fo till, but that the afpin 
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THE bufinefs of knowledge, then, is cai 
Miares thereof. Being creatures of ovr own, We 


leaf feels its impulfe, and bends and trembles to it ; when others require 
a ruder guft to move them: yet thefe, too, give way in @ general 
florm; whole forefts then totter indifferently = accordingly, we read, 
in antient hiftory, of whole nations being at once feized with the 
poetical fury; few of the cities of Greece, not even Athens itfelf, 
with all its philofophy, but has, one time or other, laboured under 
thefe epidemical enthufiafms. : ps 

WE have already obferved, that invention is the principle, or fource 
of poetry: an excellent poet of our own age adds, that it is this 
which furnifhes art with all its materials; and that, without it, judge- 
ment itlelf can, at belt, but {teal wifely.—-Now this faculty of inven- 
tion itflf, is ufually no other than a delicacy, or readinefs of tak- 
ing hints: but even at moft, what we are faid to ixvent, refults or 
ariles from fomething already in us. Invention produces no new 
Simple ideas : thofe can only come by the way of fenfe and obferva- 
tion; all that paffes in the other cale, is, that from the memory of 
certain things, * i.e. the comprefence of certain ideas to the mind, 
certain new images or pictures arife, according tothe order of things. 
The fprightly imagination is led, on various occafions, to compound 
its ideas; and many of them fo oddly and boldly, that we take its 
produétions for new things; and thus think we invent them, be- 
caufe they did not before exift in that form: there is no more real 
invention in the poet, than in the tapeltry or mofaic worker, who 
zanges and combines the various coloured materials furnifhed to his 
hand, fo as to make an aflemblage or picture, which before had no 
exiftence, 

THE reader who has any doubt about this, need only take the 
firt piece of poetry that comes in his way, to be convinced that all 
that is new, and moving in it, is no other than new compofition, 
and combination of fenfible ideas, In the J/ Allegro, and J/ Penferofo, 
two of the moft poetical pieces in our, or perhaps in any languages 
how eafy is it to refolve all that is fo magical and ravifhing, to the 
new, uncouth, and frequently wild and romantic affemblages of ima- 
gery! Who can contain himfelf at—“ Sport which wrinkled care 
«« derides, and laughter holding both his fides, — Cynthia peeping 
through a cloud, while rocking winds are piping loud.—»To hear 
the lark begin her flight, and finging ftartle the dull night ; or early 
cock with lively din, fcatter the rear of darknefs thin: or, liften 
how the hounds and horn, loudly rouze the flumbering morn.— 
or fee glowing embers, through the room, teach light to coun- 
terfeit a gloom.—Or, ftoried windows richly dight, cafting a dim 
religious light—Or hear Orpheus fing fuch notes, as warbled to the 
firing, drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek.” 
PERSONIFICATION, which isof that extent and impor- 
tance that it is ufually held the life and effence of poetry, is a vatt fource 
of new imagery. By this, not only different objects, but different fyf- 
tems and worlds are combined and blended together; and what be- 
longs to one kind of beings, man, is attributed to every other ; each 
object, either of fenfe or imagination, being occafionally invefted 
with all the charaéters and properties belonging to the human kind. 
Thus an arrow grows impatient, and thirfts to drink the blood of a 
foe; or loisers and ftops half way, loth to carry death, &¥c. So an 
aétion of the body, /eughter, is reprefented, by Milton, as itfelf laugh- 
ing, ready to burft its fides. One of the planets, the moon, is re- 
prefented as tricked up, and frounced; and again as kerchiefed, and 
jn a decent undrefs, and thus going a hunting. To tell us that a fine 
Spring morning, attended with a gentle gale of wind, is very pleafant 5 
prefently — * Zephyr with Aurora playing, as he met her once a 
*« maying, ona bed of violets blue, and frefh-blown rofes diptin dew, 
«« filled her with a daughter fair, yclep’d in heaven Euphrofyne, and 
«© mirth on earth.” How confiftent with the nature of things, that 
a breath of air fhould lay an early hour of the day down; and that, 
from a green gown thus given, a paflion of the mind fhould in time 
be brought forth? In effeé&t, the infpiration of the poet frequently 
amounts to little more, than relating things that are naturally incon- 
gruous. He doesnot invent, he only tranipofess nor has he the leaft 
power to move, other than what he derives from the novelty and 
ftrangenefs of his combinations; to which nothing exifts in the ordi- 
nary fyftem, any way conformable. — To fay no more, if invention 
furnifh art; memory furnifhes the invention; and fenfation the memo- 
ry, where all knowledge originally commences. And the whole pro- 
cefs is nothing but the action or operation of the Deity, in a courfe 
of laws. 

AS to the fecond kind of poets, in whom the infpiration is excited 
by means of wine ; Cafaubon is perfectly frighted at its; judging it the 
highelt ftrain of impiety, to fuppofe a man may be divinely mfpired 
by the fumes of liquor. — And yet I donot know whether his fright 
be not founded on a mifapprehenfion. If Scaliger alledge, that the 
juice of the grape may be a means or condition, neceflary to make 
the laws that concur to invention take place; I do not fee what reli- 
gion has to do here, more than in any other enthufiafm. The ufe 
of fuch means is no way derogatory to the power or goodnefs of 
God, who itill remains the author of this, as of any other infpira- 
tion; whether it be by vifions, by voices, dreams, or the like. — 
What matters it, whether the found of a cymbal, or the fight of an 
image, or the effluvia of a liquor, be the occafion? And of all the 
bleflings this juice is made the inilrument of to us; why fhould it be 
precluded from that, which even the vileft of God’s creatures occafio- 
nally minifler ? 

‘THE inipiration of orators, bears a near relation to that of the 
poets; though being fomewhat grofler, it demands more induftry and 
uintilian tells us how a rhetor is to get infpired: ‘ not by 
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«< fupinely lolling and gazing at the next moveable, and carelelsly | 


«© turning things over in his mind; but by imagining the judge and 
** the audience prefent, and flrongly reprelenting to himlelf the time, 
* the ogeafion, tc.” He adds, that no body ought to pretend to be 


t thereof that is actual, 3. ¢ only a few 


ntoned out among the body of words : 
have dealt with them accordingly 5 
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but they do not bear equal 
and made fome more, 
others 


an orator, unlefs he have this art of infpiration at command; fo that 
he can raife it at pleafure. 

WHAT has been faid above, contains fome of the general princi-~ 
ples of enthufiafm, and their conneétion with other phyfical effects : 
and it would be eafy to trace and puriue the fame, where they appear 
in other cafes, and with other circumitances, Thus the infpiration, ex- 
cited by the orator in his audience, is refolved, by Caiaubon, into 
the mufic of the {peaker, 7. e. the tone and cadence of his voice ; and 
the cuvbeoss, or order and placing of his words: in which laft, 
how fimple and trivial foever it may feem, all the great majters on the 
fubject allow fomewhat myiterious, and unaccountably forcible ; and 
accordingly make it the principal part of rhetoric. And yet there 
is nothing in the whole, but what refults from the powers, proper- 
ties, €%c. of the feveral letters, confidered as fo many founds, arttully 
combined, In effeét, there is fome gud~@, or numbers, and fome 
peleoy, OF dimenfion, in all dition ; much more in that of oratory = 
and mufic itfelfhas no charm in it, but what it derives from thole very 
fources. 

NOR mutt it be omitted, that the ule of metaphors contributes its 
fhare to the effet: the fecret whereof confifts in this, that they are, as 
it were, accommodated to the fenfes; and prefent fuch images to the 
imagination, as move us moft, when perceived in the way of fenfa- 
tion. 

AS to that enthufiafm felt in prayer, its caufe it not far to feek. 
The powers of rhetoric and mufic, and a pecular fervour of ima- 
gination, raifed by an apprehenfion of the preience of God, &c. 
will goa great way, We may add, that the antient heathens made 
ufe of dithyrambics in all their moft folemn prayers ; which, Pro- 
clus obferves, are peculiarly fit to flir up enthulialtical difpofitions. 
A man that rides Pindar’s horfe cannot well fail of going ata great 
rate. 

BUT the moft extraordinary, and unaccountable kind of infpiration 
is {till behind, viz. that of prophecy, divination, difcovering cures 
by dreams, &c. which yet may all be produced by arts and ac- 
cordingly, they have all been taught and ftudied like other arts : not to 
fay, allo, prattifed like them for a livelihood. Schools and colleges 
of prophets, divines, augurs, &’c. were numerous, both among Jews 
and Gentiles; and there was little in their difcipline, but what may 
be refolved into what has been already faid. Here, all the means 
abovementioned, all the {prings of enthufialm were ufed; and fre- 
quently all combined together, to make the more compound and extra- 
ordinary effect. The jight of vait objeéts, as rocks and mountains, 
wild profpeéts, folitary groves, gloomy caves, furious rivers, feas, Gc. 
which we find to work fo itrongly on the mind, were indulged 5 
and frequent changes, and fudden tranfitions were made from one to 
another. Such unufual objects, neceflarily fuggefted unufual ideas ; 
which were heightened by proper applications to all the other 
fenfes. And when the patient was at length got out of the ordi- 
nary fyftem of thinking, what he uttered was judged oracular. And 
among a large train of objects, which prefented themfelves to him, 
fome could not want an analogy to things that were really to hap- 
pen; at leaft in the opinion of a perfon already poffefled with the 
notion thereof. It may be added, that the prophelies themielves. 
had their fhare in producing futurity ; the events whereof partook 
of the prediétions, {ome more, others lefs, according to the degree 
of poffeiiion of the parties concerned in them. In effect, the reve- 
lation itill retained fomething of the means made ufe of to raife it. 
And hence a revelation was artificially producible of the complexion 
required ; which was the very apex of theart. So that the divination 
when mott perfect, really fuppoied a natural knowledge of the thing de- 
manded, and was built on it. 

AS to dreams, Gc. there was a formula for them; the circum- 
flances whereof, might be appropriated to raile in the imagination an 
idea of the thing required. — After a number of ceremonies, the 
party was to ileep in the temple: and the prielts had not only the 
placing of his body, and the ttrewing of his bed; but alfo the ma- 
nagement of odours, founds, &¢, in the night time. So that if any 
natural means were known for the cure, here was room enough to 
fuggelt ic to the patient's imagination, which was made acceffible to 
them; and, as it were, put into their hands. But if no adequate 
remedy were known 3 as, it is probable, they hardly entered fo far 
into the part: yet, what was thus fuggelted, perhaps at random, 
how itrongly mult it operate, when intorced by the opinion of its 
coming by miracle and in{piration? We fee what the bare prefence 
and afiurance of a phylician will frequently do; even cure dilorders far 
above the reach of his skill: and what an improvement would it not 
be to the faculty, to have the further affijlance of a little fhew of re- 
ligion, and ceremony ? : 

iam afraid I may feem to haye been too long abfent from my 
ibleets a it has been all along in my eye, and a little recapitu- 

ion will convince the reader that we have not wandered far out 
of the way. — We have fhewn whence all our knowledge originally 
rifes; that fenfation is its only fource; that what comes this way, 
comes by the agency of the divine being: that it is further modified 
in the memory or imagination, where new ailemblages are frequently 
made, which is called invention; that it is continually altering, by the 
admiffion of new ideas from without; but {till remains fabjett to 
the laws impofed by the Creator; fo that nothing happens there- 
| in, but in confequence of fuch laws. — Thus far the mind appears 
| merely paffive ; and thus it ftands with refpeét to the matter of all 
| ee eG eee now, to conlider its form or 
| ge becomes art, i. ¢. becomes fubfer- 
Res to human purpoles, and under the direétion of human rea- 
on, 
Sed Rip therelorss a new ftate of the mind, agency, and a new 
reason, come in play: the foundation and office 
whereof, 
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others lefs fignificant, at pleafure ; fome ftand for large provinces, others for petty diftricts thereof. In effect, 
the order wherein we attain our knowledge, has occafioned us to make a kind of fortment in the matter thereof. 


Though the mind only fees and perceives 


individuals, which alone are the proper objets thereof; yet it has 


a power of combining and complicating thefe together, for its own conveniency : and hence its progrefs from 


whereof, will be beft afcertained, by inquiring what there is in the 
artift’s, ¢. gr. Homer's mind, that concurred with his infpiration or 
invention, to the produétion of his poem? This will be found to 
refolve into, firft, an inclination to produce fome piece, in the way of 
fable, that fhall ftrongly reprefent the mifchiefs of difcord among con- 
federates; and fecondly, a knowledge of certain means neceflary to that 
end, or an acquaintance with certain rules and meafures, which tend to 
produce fuch an effect. 

THE firft isa moral view, or motive, which has already been laid 
down as the {pring or principle of all human action, and which is 
founded on the apprehenfion of good or advantage to arife from fuch 
apoem. The fecond, viz. the knowledge of the means, ftands on the 
common footing of the knowledge hitherto difcourfed of. 

THE means and meafures of an art, make a kind of preliminary 
doétrine, neceflary or conducive thereto, called the theory of the arts 
which alfo, in one fenfe, may be confidered as another art, diftinét 
from the former: at leaft, to come at it, is the bufinefs of another 
art. — If, for inftance, a certain pofition, or fet of motions of the 
body, be conftituted, by nature, ‘the occafion of a poetic infpiration ; 
and fuch and {uch images and ideas arifing herefrom, be conftituted 
the occafions of fuch paffions in the mind of a reader, and fuch views 
confequent thereon, viz. an averfion to enmity, and contention ; to 
form an art productive of thele effects, we mutt firft obferve the like 
effets to arife from the like caufes; and infer, that it is probable thele 
motions, or thefe images, are the occafions thereof: and confider their 
order, manner, and circumftances, to form the art, or method.—=-So 
that we have here, as before, 1°. Matter, or phenomena, furnifhed 
by fenfation, and preferved in the memory; 2°. Form, arifing from 
the moral view, which led us to frame anart; and in order thereto, 
to confider and dwell on the phenomena, compare them together, 
and infer fomething from them. 

IT appears, therefore, that we have two arts of poetry, very diffe- 
rent from each other ; arifing from different caufes, tending to diffe- 
rent ends, and rarely found, in any great degree, in the fame perfon. 
The firft art Homer poffeffed in perfection ; the fecond, Ariftotle. 

BUT for all their difference, the two will be found of the fame 
general nature and kind ; and only to differ in point of degree, and 
dubordination; as they are nearer to, or further from the principle of 
all knowledge and art, fenfation.—Homer, we have fhewn, was in- 
fpired: he derived his art only from nature, acting on him in the or- 
dinary courfe of things, and firft prefenting objects to his fenfe, then 
to his imagination; and others are infpired trom him, 2. e. they derive 
the infpiration from nature, through his means: among whom is Ari- 
Rtotle. Nature, as fhe appears to the fenfes, is Homer's object ; as the 
fhews herfelf in Homer, the is Ariftotle’s: by which time the infpiration 
is grown a degree cooler, and lefs forcible; and the ideas thus excited 
at fecond hand, moving the mind le/s, it can attend more fteadily to 
them, and-perceive their relations better.— In the firit, it falls like 
lightning immediately from heaven; the fecond may be compared to 
the reflection of the fame lightning in a mirror.. The reading ot Homer, 
2. ¢. the exciting and calling up his ideas, and images, does, as it were, 
impregnate Arutotle’s imagination; and tranfplant the poet's whole 
ftock into the philofopher’s garden, to be further cultivated. Accord- 
ingly, Ariltotle, applying his reafon to them, and examining them 
cloiely on all fides, perceives divers relations and analogies between 
them, which Homer was not aware of; and which the warmth of 
his imagination, and the quick fucceflion of new ideas, would. not 
give him room to attend to. Thefe analogies he calls ru/es, or Jaws, 
the aflemblage or fyftem whereof, make what we call Ariftotle’s drt of 
Poetry. 

THE like procefs might be obferved in the feveral other arts. 
Thofe we have hitherto chiefly kept to have been of the fymbolical 
kind: We fhall here give an inftance in what we call the real kind, 
viz. architecture. —- An Athenian {culptor, then, obferving an acan- 
thus fhooting up under a basket, is pleafed with the figure it prefents ; 
and, taking the hint, invents the capital of a column on the model 
thereof: and by a number of like fteps, an entire order gradually arote ; 
and, in time, a whole art. — Things thus advanced ; and another per- 
fon fecing a building framed after fuch manner, he atientively exa- 
mines the feveral members, their forms, proportions, &¥¢. and puts 
them downin writing : and thus does another pofterior artarife. And 
between the two, there ftill remains the fubordination already ob- 
ferved between the means, or occafions of producing them; i, ¢. the 
rules thus formed, being couched in words, {upply the office of the 
external objects they were originally derived from, and prove occa- 
fions of raifing ideas, or images, in the imaginations of future artifts, to 
be imitated in the proper materials, 

THE arts, then, of poetry and architeéture, come firft in at Ho- 
mier’s and Callimachus’s fenfe, in the fimple quality of natural objects ; 
which, meeting with other ideas in the memory or imagination, and 
coming to be compared and combined therewith, by the agency of 
the moral view or principle which fuggefted the making of a poem, 
&. as advantageous and defirable, new produétions arife, e. grea 
poem, or a building; which, coming at length under the cognizance 
and confideration of reafon, certain relations or analogies are difco- 
yered therein, which tend to propagate, and produce the like at any 
time. — Reafon returns rules for matter; which, rules prove like the 
philofopher’s ftone, which tends to turn all materials it is applied to 
into gold; and the materials thus tranfmuted, like the pretended 
multiplicative virtue of the fame ftone, from every thing they are 
applied to, produce rules again. — And thus are we arrived at the 
reaion, of the Ariftotelian definition of art abovementioned, which we 
fee lies pretty deep, and cofts fome pains to come at; as do many o- 
ther doétrines of that philofopher, which the precipitancy of moderns 
has_rejected: as falfe, only becaufe they would not be at the pains to 
difcover their truth. 
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REASON, in effe&t, which is the laft faculty the matter of art 
arrives at, is the firft from which the form or rules thereof, which 
are to propagate it, arife. In which view, reafon my be laid down 
as the principle of this fecondary art, or theory 3 as imagination is of 
the primary one. We fill fee the effect of the firft laws, even in 
the latter art; external objets ftrike the fenfe and imagination fo 
ftrongly that they reach to reafon; which, like an infinitely elaftic 
fubftance, refleéts them back again; and thus they again grow into ob- 
jects of fenfe: and fo onin a circle. 

THIS feems to make the two arts differ very widely: and as 
reafon appears our higheft faculty (inafmuch as it is this alone that 
tends to produce and multiply, and accordingly all our knowledge ap- 
pears proportionably higher and purer, as reafon is more concerned 
therein: the rules or theory of an art, appear- of infinitely nearer con- 
fequence than the matter thereof. The former is, in fome fenfe, ac~ 
tive, and, like the almighty mind, tends to produce new things, new 
worlds, new fyftems, without end; the latter is mere paflion, and ends 
in bare brute perception. 

YET Ariftotle’s rules, it muft be obferved, do not tend to pro- 
duce poetry; I mean not the matter of poetry; but only the form. 
Ariftotle’s art is not the art of poetry, in that fenfe, as its rules do not 
tend to produce enthufiafm. ‘They only give the human part, and 
relate what reafon obferves in the produdtions of the imagination, 
z. e. what there is in them, that is a proper object in this laft faculty, 
and comes under its notice. In effect, poetry is only fubject to Ari- 
ftotle’s rules, as there is reafon, not as there is in{piration or invention 
In it. 

THE fource of poetry, we have obferved, lies out of poetry, in 
a higher ground; and to turn the ftream upon us, is the bufinefs of 
this other art of infpiration. The immediate in{piration, is not fo 
immediate as we may imagine. It is not the ultimate principle of 
art, but it is itfelf fubordinate to another further or purer art ; fo that 
we mult not only have art and rules to produce poetry, but alfo to 
produce the principle thereof, infpiration or invention. And the fame 
will hold of the rules of this laft art, themfelves, which will require 
others; and fo onin infinitum, At leait, the feries will be infinite, if 
we only take ourfelves and our own agency into the account. 

TO clear up this, it may be obferved, that theart, ¢. gr. of poetry 
isnot only the refult of another higher art, asabove Jaid down; but 
that its matter and form, are each of them the fubjeét of a particular 
art, and each of them require another higher art, to produce them.— 
The means, for inftance, neceflary for infpiration, or the invention 
of images, make one art; and thofe for their application to the pre- 
fent purpofe, another. So that the art of poetry refolves itfelf into 
two fubordinate ones the firft of which may be called the art of 
invention, the other the art of judgement, or criticifm: each of which, 
has all the characters of the general art; is come at likeit, produces 
new ‘objects like it, and refolves into principles of the fame kind 
with it. Nor does the view end here: for as each of thefe fub- 
ordinate arts, may be confidered as confifting of "matter and form, 
each of them refolves lower into two other arts: and the fame may 
be faid of each of thefe; and fo on. So that there is really an in- 
finite feries of arts, previous to any one, and acceflory thereto; 
all diftinét from each other, though all of the fame general nature, 
and only differing in point of order or fubordinacy. ‘They arife 
fubordinately from the fame caufe, and tend fubordinately to the fame 
end: which difference or fubordination, as already noted, arifes only 
from their greater or lefs diltance from the principle of all knowledge, 
fenfation. 

UPON the whole, fenfible nature furnifhes the matter of them 
all, by means of the imagination; ‘and moral nature the form, by 
means of the light of reafon.—The former propofition has been {fuf- 
ficiently difcuffed. It remains to enquire a little further into the lat- 
ter; for, that rea/on furnifbes the means, Sc. muft be further qualified, 
ere it be received.—Our reafon, it is to be oblerved, does not per- 
ceive any neceflary and immediate connexion between the means and 
the effeét: for there really isnone. Confequently, reafon cannot be 
the author of them; in regard, the medium is wanting, whereby alone 
it could poffibly attain them. So that they muft ‘be procured by fome 
other canal; which will at length be found to end in fenfation. In 
effeét, ere we know that fuch means conduce to fuch end, we muit 
firft have obferved, ‘or found it fo by experience, Our memory fug- 
gefts to us, that fuch or the like caufes have been followed by fuch 
or the like effeéts; which is the only foundation we have to expect 
any thing from them on the prefent occafion.—Thus, if Homer's 
reafon direét him to retire into a place free of noife and difturbance, 
ata time when his mind is clear, and in due temper; and there to 
apply himfelf with attention and earneftnefs to think on his fubjeét 
in confequence of which means, new ideas and images prefent them- 
felves, fome more immediately relative to the prefent purpofe, others 
lefs: whence comes all this, but that Homer remembers {uch or the 
like ideas as are now wanted, to have arifen upon the ufe of fuch 
or the like means? And if, among the crowd of images, he chules 
only fuch as are moft proper and immediately conducive to his end, 
and throws afide, or expunges the reft; whence is this, but that he 
remembers fuch, on former occafions, to have contributed more fully 
to ends like his own, than fuch other? So that the whole procefs appears 
to be little other than remembrance, which, we know, refolves into 
fenfe. cs 

BUT, memory, it is here to be noted, deals only in palt things. 
It informs us, that onfuch an occafion fuch means, under fach cir- 
camftances, produced {uch effeéts : but its notices are merely narrative, 
or hiftorical ; and relate only to thofe numerical means, Occafions, cir- 
cumitances, &¢. which can never happen again. So that memory 
{peaks nothing to the prefent cafe; nor gives any direétions how the 
particular purpofe, now in view, is to be attained. Its language is 
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particulars, to generals; from fimple to complex.— Hence we come to have words of all orders, and de- 
grees; from the fimplicity of an atom, to the complexnefs of the univerfe. It is pleafant to trace the mind, 
bundling up its ideas, and giving names to the feveral parcels; to oblerve, for inftance, how it proceeds from 
the fimple idea, thinking, to the more comprehenfive one, knowledge, thence to a fcience, thence forward ’to 
fcientifical, &c. ; : am 

INDEED it is very few of our words that exprefs fingle or fimple ideas. The reafon is, that, obferving 
certain relations to obtain between the feveral ideas ; as of caufe and effect, fubje& and attribute, €Fc. we do not 
fo much confider them abfolutely, and independently, as under fuch circumftances and relations to each other. 
The great readinefs and propenfity of the mind to combine its ideas, and thus pay or receive them in parcels, has 
left us very few fimple ones; I mean, very few names which denote only one idea. _ The words atom, or mathe- 
matical point, ufually imply feveral ideas; in regard we are led to take the attributes and relations into the 
confideration of the fubjeét: thus we confider the atom, as hard, heavy, and invifible ; as the principle of phy- 
fical magnitude 5 as contributing tothe conftitution of bodies, €?c. And even the primary qualities themfelves, as 
hardnefs, heavinefs, and the like, fimple as they are in their own nature ; are fo far combined with particular cir- 
cumflances, ¢. gr. their caufe, ce. that their names become none of the leaft complex. 

N OW what we call a ¢erm, is no other than “* a word which denotes an affemblage, or fyftem of ideas, re~ 
«¢ jating to fome one point, which the mind has artfully complicated, or affociated together, for the convenience 
¢¢ of its own operations.’’ Or, it is “* a word which comprehends feveral ideas under a certain relation to cach 
“¢ other, whereby they reprefent fome complex piece of knowledge to the mind, for the conveniency, € 
Or, “* it is a word, which holds feveral different ideas combined together in a relation, fuch as they appeared 
‘* under when the mind firft confidered them as a ftanding phenomenon, and took meafures to have them fixed, 
¢¢ or retained in that quality.” 

THE effect of term is, that by virtue thereof, we are enabled to receive, or communicate knowledge with 
more eafe and difpatch ; forafmuch as having proper combinations thereof always ready made, we are faved the 
neceffity of beginning dexovo, and detailing it in individuals: much as in arithmetic, to avoid the embarrals of a 
large number of units, we tell by tens, or fixties; or hundreds: with the like view, on fome occafions, we make 
up certain fums of money in rouleau’s, or in purfes ; and thus pay and receive them, without the trouble of telling 
or cnumerating the contents. 

IN this fenfe of a term, we fhall find little elfe in language :— Among nouns all are fuch, except proper 
names, which, indeed, are out of the ordinary cafe of language; yet even thefe fometimes become terms ; as 
when any particular ideas become conftantly attached to them, e. gr. in Mecenas, Machiavel, Augy 
Bucephalus, Argo, &c. And, among verbs, very few but are terms, except the general ones, fo be, fo do, and 
to fuffer. As all the others fuppofe thefe, and modify, or fuperadd fome farther circumftances thereto; they com- 
mence terms of courfe: fuch, for inftance, is the word to moiffen; which, as it carries a farther meaning, than 
the bare aét of applying a fluid to a dry body ; and denotes, e. gv. the modus of action, and the alteration fuper- 
induced by it, viz. the fofting, lubricating, Ge. isathorough term. So, to firike, as it not-only implies a certai 
motion of the arm, but this motion effected by the fucceffive contraétion and dilatation of certain mufcles, &c. 
has every thing that is effential to aterm. In the fame fenfe, a ftaff, is a term, as muchas a ever 5 and a pins 
as an axis in peritrochio. 

THIS may look like ftretching a point, efpecially to thofe who are ufed to confider terms, as things, I 
know not how, quaint and myfterious ; and make a term and a hard word the fame thing. But there is no re- 
medy : complexnefs is the only charaéteriftic, that will be found to hold good, of them all; and if there be any 
other more {pecific, and diftinguifhing properties in moft of them, as we fhall have occafion, hereafter, to thew 
there are; yet thefe, not being univerfal, cannot be made the foundation of a jJuft philofophical definition. They 


may, perhaps, be introduced, to good purpofe, into a popular one; as they afford a more ufeful and adequate 
knowledge of the fubject, fo far as they do obtain. 


THUS much relates to what we may call terms of knowledge, wl 
terms of an art or fcience ; and were, for that reafon, pitched u 
of both. Thefe latter arife out of the former, by the fuper-addition of fome new character, or condition. 
They were before members of the commonwealth of knowledge; but they are now incorporated into fome certain 
province, or city thereof; where they become of farther fignificance and confideration than before : that is, fome 
new ideas and circumftances, are now taken into the combination, which before did not belong to it. — A term 
of art, then, ‘ is a word that has a meaning beyond its general, or fcientifical one; and this meaning reftrained. 
** to fome one art.” a certain combination of ideas, under fome peculiar rela- 
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lich are one degree more fimple than the 
pon to exhibit the common nature, and origin 


Or, ‘ it isa word ufed to denote 


only this, « Such means did produce fuch and fuch effects.” — To 


make the application of paft things to prefent, is the office of reafon; 
which comes in where memory ends; and fubjoins, that < if fuch 
** means have done fo, fuch others will now do fo.” And, confe- 
quently, it is reafon that, in flricinefs, prefcribes the prefent mea- 
fures. 

OUR enquiry now draws towards an iffue; and it only remains 
to fhew, in what manner reafon attains this end, i. ¢. what farther 
or higher means there are, to enable it to furnifh meafures for the 
prefent exigency, from the circumitances of paft ones? — This it 
effeéts by certain perceptions of fimilitude and diffimilitude, parity 
and _imparity, congruity and incongruity, between former, and 
prefent means, occafions, €¥c. By virtue of thefe, the mind in- 
fers, that, * inafmuch as fuch means were followed by fuch effects ; 
*« fach others, by parity of reafon, will be followed by fach others.” 
And that, “ as there are fuch and fuch differences between former 
«« and prefent occafions, and circumftances ; there muft be fach and 
«« fuch other correfpondent variations in the prefent meafures, to 
«« keep up the congruity.” All which refolves into the compre- 
henfive word, analogy. — Thus it is found, that every means, every 
flep of an art, includes what has been already thewn of the whole 
art; and confilts of matter, furnifhed by memory, from fenfe and 
obfervation; and form, furnifhed by reafon, from comparifon and 
analogy. 

AN D thusit is reafon that makes all our hiftorical knowledge of any 
fignificancy to us. It is this that makes former cafes fubfervient to 
the prefent cecafion. We may look upon this, as the inftrument or 
faculty of transferring; whereby the effe&s of former times and 
places, brought over to the prefent ones. Without this, fenfe 
would lofe itschief ufe; and memory, with all its copia, would be no other 
than ulelefs Jumber. It is this faculty alone, that arranges our fen- 
fible ideas into any thing of fubordinacy. Memory only prefents them 
fuch a3 they firft appeared ; wholly diQiné all, and independent of 


each other, being conneéted by nothing but their comprefence, or 
co-exiltence, in point of time and place. The eftablifhment of all 
other relations is the work of reafon s which, from thele few fenfible 
relations, infers numerous others, e.gr. from the comprefence of two 
things in refpeét of time, place, &r, it concludes that fome new 
appearance, perceived in the one, was occafioned by the other; and, 
therefore, that there was fome power in the latter, by which this 
was effeéted, &c. And thus it is we come by the relations or 
ceptions of caufe, effect; action, paffion ; property, quality, &. 
that to this faculty of reafon we owe the whole f 0 
which is no other than the dottirine of caufes: at leaft the form 
thereof. The matter, 7. ¢. the fenfations themfel being furnifhed 
by fenfe, conititute watural hiftory, the bafis of all knowledge what- 
ever. 

W E are now got to the top of all our natural faculties, 
and the moft refined of all our {ciences, an: gy. —= It remains to ob- 
ferve, that with this nataral reafon is connected moral inclination. 
In the cafe, for inflance, of good ; to the voice of re prefent- 
ing a thing as fuch, is conneéted a defire or inclination toward 
fame ; which is the great principle of human aétion, or Operation ; and 
commands a number of fubordinate ones; the application of all which, 
conftitutes what we call the pur/wit of fuch good. 

AN D thus we are got to the bottom of all our moral faculties, 
defire, or inclination. — Hence, as reafon is the end ot paflion or 
perception ; inclination is the beginning of aétion: the one termi- 
nating in the apprehenfion of good, where the other commences. And 
again, as the perception of anal is the ultimate effect of fcience: 
the inclination, arif of, is the beginning of art: the 
two being joined, and as it were, inofeulated, in forme middle point, 
And thus external or phyfical things, come to influence ‘or produce in- 
ternal, or moral ones ; thus the whole e: 


t of fenfible nature, is ap- 
plied to moral nature. And thus do phyfics take hold of ethics, God 
of man. 
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*¢ tion, retained arbitrarily in fome art, and either not ufed in any other art, or for a different combination, or 
‘¢ with other relations and circumftances.”” 

TO make the way a little clearer to the philofophy of a term of art, it is to be obferved, that from the 
primary, .or literal fenfe of words, we frequently, by abftraction, form a fecondary, general, or philofophical 
one, expreffing only the quality moft predominant in the former, exclufive of the particular circumftances of the 
concrete. ‘Thus, the word /pirit, litterally and primarily fignitying Jreath ; we thence frame a more fimple gene- 
yal meaning, and ufe the word for any thin, fubtile matter whatfoever. — Now, terms of art are not immediately 
formed from the litteral or grammatical, but from the general or philofophical acceptation of words ; which is 
their proper bafis, or the ground-work they are erected on. The general or abftract fenfe of fome word already 
eftablifhed, being found to agree to fomething which we have occafion to give a name to ; we take the word in 
that fenfe, and fuperadd the other incidents and circumftances, which the prefent occafions furnifh, thereto; which, 
being different, according to the different matter and fubjeét of the art, fpecify the meaning of the term in this 
or that art. So that the word which, to raife it to a philofophical or fcientifical fenfe, was generalized 5 to form 
a technical one, is again particularized, or appropriated and invefted with new accidents. 

THUS, the fame word /pirit, which litterally fignifies breath, and philofophically any fubtile fubftance, is 
technically brought to denote divers other things ; as, in anatomy, a thin animal juice fecreted in the brain, and 
detached thence through the nerves, for the ufes of fenfation, and mufcular motion: in chymiftry, the exhalations 
of bodies expofed to the fire: in theology, the third perfon of the Trinity: in metaphyfics, any incorporeal agent, 
or intelligence, €%c. Inall which, we {ee the fame fubftratum, viz. a fine fubtile fubftance ; but this modified a 
great diverfity of ways ; each of which is fufceptible, by further fuper-additions, of infinite more. And hence 
we have legions of forts of fpirits, both in the human body, the chymifts laboratories, the hierarchy, &e. 

THE notion of a term, will receive fome farther light from that of aDEFINITION which is, as it were, 
the analyfis thereof. — By definition we undo what was done in forming the term; that is, we refolve the com- 
plex ideas into fimple ones, or reftore the ideas from their new and artificial ftate, to their primitive and vague 
one. A definition, then, may be defined “¢ An enumeration of the feveral fimple ideas couched under any terms 
“ in the relation wherein they ftand to one another.’? — We have already fhewn, that terms are words which 
have peculiar and determinate meanings, refulting from a certain combination of ideas; in which view, a term 
may be faid tobe, ‘* a word that is capable of definition ;” 7. ¢. of having its fenfe explained and afcertained, by 
an enumeration of its properties and relations: by which it is diftinguifhed from words merely grammatical, whofe 
meanings are general and indeterminate, and may be ufed with equal propriety in a thoufand cafes. We can ex- 
plain a term; a word is inexplicable: all we can do towards this, amounts not to definition, but only to fbfticu- 
tion, or the giving a fynonymon. 

THUS the idea attached to the word force, is abfolutely incommunicable by means of any language : we 
can only try whether the party have it not already, under another name ; to which end, we may tell him it is 
power, or energy, or vigor; if he have ideas for any of thefe, he will take in that of force, by its relation 
thereto ; if he have not, we muft proceed to try him with more, and tell him it is forza, or vis, or efficacia, 
or potentia, &c. or itis Bra, oF sexys, OF Auvayss, &c. If none of thefe will do, it remains totry, whether he 
may not have it without any name to it ; and fay, itis ‘* that whereby one thing, coming in contact with ano- 
«¢ ther, moves, or fhakes, or breaks it,”” €%c. —If, by any of thefe means, he learns what force 1s, he does not 
form any new idea; he only learns a new name : and finds, that what he had known by one name, others call 
by another ; or that what he had never taken the pains to diftinguifh by any name, fome others have. To get 
the idea, he muft have recourfe to fenfation, not to language; it being a phyfical e#s, and only to be attained that 
way. 

BUT the fimple idea called force, being given ; and coming to be afterwards modified, or circumftantiated by 
new accidents added thereto, and thus formed into terms, in this or that art ; it is here in the power of lan- 
guage alone to excite them ; by refolving fuch compound idea into its ingredient .ones ; which, being re-com- 
pounded, or put together again, in the manner affigned by the definition, gives the full adequate import thereof. 
— Thus the idea of force being varioufly modified, and combined with other ideas of ceatre, attraction, repulfion, 
will, machine, &c. in the words central force, centripetal force, centrifugal force, neceffity or moral force, mechanic 
force, &c. we can, by definition, arrive at the meaning thereof; by having thole circumftances fpecified, or 
fuperadded to the idea of force. — In this cafe, there is no coming at the idea by fenfation; in regard it is a 
creature of our own, and does not exift any where without us, to make an object of fenfe. 

HENCE appear all the diverfity of definitions; technical ones, comporting only to terms, as to central 
forces {cientifical, or philofophical, to qualities, as forciblene/s ; and nominal or fuccedancous, belonging to fimple 
ideas, as power, or energy. 

IT is the various afiemblage of fimple ideas, denoted by common words, that makes all the variety of 
terms; as it is of fimples in an apothecary’s fhop, that makes the variety of his medicines. — The analogy 
goes farther ; and it may be faid terms, like medicines, only differ from each other as their ingredient ideas, and 
the relations thereof differ. — If thefe be not all rehearfed in the definition, the term or medicine is not {pecified, 
or diftinguifhed from fome other, which may have all, except that one or two omitted.’ Confequently, fuch 
one or two, are the chara¢teriftics of that term; which may be explained, in fome fort, by only enumerating 
thofe charatteriftics, and couching the reft under the name of that other term. This amounts to little more than 
the fubftitution abovementioned; and yet to this is reducible all that the fchoolmen teach of genus, /pecies, and 
difference. 

BESIDES fimple words, which we have obferved are, in their own nature, inexplicable; there are divers 
others that become accidentally fo: and fuch are all the data, or preliminary principles of any art, with refpect 
to thofe who confine themfelves to the bounds of that art.. Thus, if ic be demanded of an apothecary to define 
one of his fimples, e. gr. mercury; he muft needs be at a ftand, unlefs he be likewife verfed in minerology ; 
by reafon it is putting him to explain a principle, which his art does not explain, but aflume; the explication 
thereof lying in another province. But afk him to define calomel, and he is prepared for you; and will readily 
enumerate the feveral ingredients, and the manner of preparing it, which is the proper pharmaceutical definition 
of calomel. 

HERE it may be obferved, that the words ufed in the definition of a term, do many of them reprefent 
complex ideas; and, confequently, ought themfelves to be firft defined, if we would have the definition complete. 
The term has ufually divers fubaltern ones ; all which are refolvable into it, and make part and parcel of the 
knowledge held forth by it. Thus, if mercurius praecipitatus albus be defined, «* a white medicinal powder, 
‘¢ precipitated from a {elution of crude mercury in aqua fortis, by adding thereto a lixivium of fea-falt; and 
«¢ then purified by repeated ablutions in a filter,” ec. The ideas, pewder, precipitated, folution, mercury, aqua 
fortis, ablution, filter, 8c. remain to be explained, to furnifh the complete notion of white precipitate. — But 
as this would be endlefs, and would defeat the intention of a definition; the practice obtains, to fuppofe all 
other terms known, except that particular one under definition. By this means we avoid the embarrafs of 

bringing 
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bringing down every word to its principles, sor fimple ideas 5 and acquit ourfelves, by. bringing it to the next 
complex ones: fince the bringing an unknown term to feveral known, ones, isa kind, of indirect definition. 

SU CH is the nature of a technical definition, which holds good or valid. for thofe of that art, or craft; who 
are to be fuppofed furnifhed with the neceflary data, or preliminary, notices, But to make a {cientifical defini- 
tion, we mult go a little lower, and bring down the words, if not to their fimple ideas, yet to general or com- 
mon ones. For, it is to be obferved; there are great numbers of complex ideas current among moft people, 
which therefore may be confidered as data, and ufed. as fimple ones, for more conveniency fake. All technical 
apparatus, then, is tol be here thrown bys: and inftead . of giving five or fix hard words for one, the general 
effet and meanings thereof are to be made ule of. Thus, the precipitate abovementioned may be defined, 
<< a white powder, which falls down from quickfilver diffolved in {pirit of falt petre, upon cafting falt therein ; 
and afterwards wathed, again and again, by pafling fair water through. it,” ce. where, though feveral of the 
words be complex; yet moft people in the ordinary. courfe of life, have framed the complex ideas belonging to 
them: fo that they may be confidered as fimple ones. — Yet the definition can fearce be faid to be complete, 
even here: the general, or philofophical fenfe of words; we have obferved, is formed from the grammatical 
one; and, confequently, the definition ought, in  ftriétnefs; to extend thither: the folution, to be adequate, 
fhould go as far as the knot ; the analyfis, as the fynthefis. : ; . 

THE reader already begins to feel this: preface grow tirefome ; and. yet. feveral things are fill behind, 
When fo large a work was to follow, he: perhaps imagines| he fhould have been excufed from a long introduc- 
tion: andthe like, probably, may the author fay 3, who, after fo tedious a work, could not be over-fond of any 
additional’ fatigue. “But, the expediency of the cafe, which fwayed and determined the one; may, we hope, 
fuffice to fatisfy the other. Several matters were purpofely waved in the courfe of the BooK; to be treated of 
in the PREFACE; which appeared the moft proper place for fuch things as have a regard to the whole work. 
What has been hitherto infiftéd: on, as well-as what. remains, immediately affects every atticle in the book 5 
and tends, withal, to’ let a little needful light into. certain - points, hitherto. involved in great obfcurity. A 
preface may be’ confidered as’a vehicle wherewithal to convey the, reader, commodiontly, from the title’ page 
into the book. ‘The preface is a'kind of comment upon the title ; the book a paraphrafe on it: or, if you had ra- 
ther, the book is the title executed,” the preface the title explained. 


HAVING, therefore, difpatched fome of the leading words of our title, Art, Scrzenck; Term; and De- 
FINITION 3 We [ ced to'confider the nature of a Dicrionary.— It were.to be wifhed, that the many adyentur- 
evs in’ print, who publifh their thoughts under this or that form and denomination, would frame to themfelves fome 


précile notion of the charaéter and laws thereof. — There is fomething, arbitrary and artificial in all writings : they 
are a kind of draughts, or pictures, where the afpect, attitude and light, which the objeéts are taken in, thouglt 
merely arbitrary, yet {way and dire&t the whole reprefentation. — Books. are, as it were, plans or profpects of 
ideas artfully arranged and exhibited, not to the eye, but to the imagination ; and there is a kind of analogous 
perfpéective, which ‘obtains in them, wherein we have fomething not. much unlike points of fight, and of dif- 
tance. An author, in effect, has fome: particular view, or defign in drawing out his ideas ; either nakedly, to 
reprefent fomething, or to diftort and ridicule it, or to amplify and extenuate, or difcover, or teach, or prove, &c. 
whence arife divers kinds of compofitions, under the names of biffories, difcourfes, treatifes, efjays, enquiries, exa- 
minations, parapbrafes, courfes, memoirs, burlefques, Sc..in all which, though the matter or fubjeét may be the 
fame, the conduct or artificial part is very different ; as much as_a ftill-life from a hiftory, or a grote!que, or 
a nudity, or a caricatour, or a fcene+work, or a miniature, or a profile, Pc. each of thefe methods of com- 
pofition has its particular characters, and laws; and, to form a judgment of the things reprefented, from the pic- 
ture made of them, it is neceflary we be able to unravel, or undo what is artificial in them, refolve them into their 
former ftate, and extricate what has been added to them in. the reprefentation : that is, .we fhould know the 
manner thereof; whether, e. g7. they be mere nature, fhewn through this or that medium, in a fore, or fide- 
view, withinfide, or without, to be viewed from above, or below; or nature raifed and improved, or altered for 
the bettet, or the worféy The cafe amounts to the fame as the viewing of objects in amirror ; where, unlefs the 
forny of the mirror be known, wz. whether it be plain, concave, convex, cylindric, or conic, @&c. we can make 
no judgment of the magnitude; figure, €&c. of the objects. 

iY is beyond my purpofe to enter into the nature of the feveral methods of compofition abovementioned. 
T thal only note, by the way, that the firft-writers in each, marked and chalked out the meafures of all that came 
after them. —- ‘The feveral’ manners of compofing amount to fo many. g7/s3 which we have already fhewn, are 
things, in great meafure, perfonal, anddepend on the genius or humour of the inventers. 

WERE we to enquire who firft led up the way of Dictionaries, of late fo much frequented ; fome ‘little 
grammarian would, probably, be found at the head thereof: and from his particular views, defigns, &c. if 
Known, one might probably deduce, not. only the general form, but even the particular circumftances of the 
moédern produétions under that name. The relation, however, extends both ways; and if we cannot deduce 
the nature of a DiGtionary from the condition of the author, we may the condition_of the author from the na- 
ture of the Dictionary. Thus much, at leaft, we may fay, that he was an cnaly/t , that his view was not, to 
improve or advance knowledge, but to teach or convey its and that he was hence Jed to unty the complexions, 
or buridles of ideas his predeceffors had made, and to reduce them, to their natural _fimplicity: which is all that 
ig effential to a lexicographer. Probably this was in the early days of the Egyptian faces, when words were 
more complex and obfcure than now; and myftic fymbols and hieroglyphics obtained; fo that an explication 
of their marks or words, might amount to a revelation of their whole inner philofophy : in which cafe, inftead 
of a grammarian, we muft put perhaps a prieft or myftagogue at the head of Diétionaries. —Indeed, this, feems 
the more probable, for that a grammatical Dictionary could. only have place where a language was already be- 
come very copious, and many fynonymons got into it 5 or where the people of one language were defirous to learn 
that of another: which we have no reafon to think could be very early, or till much. commerce and communica- 
tion had made it neceffary. 

WHEN a path is once made, men are naturally difpofed to follow its even though it be not the moft 
convenient: ‘numbers will inlarge and widen, or even. make it ftreighter and eafier, but it is odds they do not 
alter itscourfe. To deviate from it, is chiefly for the ignorant, or the irregular; perfons who do not well know 
it, or are too licentious to keep it. And hence the alterations and improvements made in the feveral arts, are 
chiefly owing to people of thofe charaéters.. There is fearce a more powerful principle in nature than that of 
imitation, which not only leads us to do whar we fee others do, but as they do it. Itis true, there are excep- 
tions from every rule: there are perfons in good meafure exempted from. the influence of this principle ; and ir 
is happy there are; witnefs our Paracelfus’s, Hobbes’s, Leibnitz’s, Se. In effect, if an art were firft broached 
by an happy genius, it is afterwards cultivated, on his-principles, to advantage ; otherwife, not: and it may wait 
long for the anomalous hand of fome reformer, to fet it, to rights, Some of our arts have met with fuch hands, 
others ftill want them. 

WERE we to give an abfolute and confiftent. definition ofa DiGtionary; we fhould fay, « It is a col- 
<Jeétion of definitions of the words of a- language.”——— Whence, according to the different kinds of words, 

and 
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and definitions above laid down, #. ¢. according to the different matter, and the different view wherein fuch matter 
is confidered, will arife different forts of Dictionaries : grammatical, as the common Dictionaries of languages 5 
which, for one word, fubftitute another of equal import, but more obvious fenfe: philofophical, which give the ge- 
neral force or effet of words, or what is common to them in all the occafions where they occur: and ¢echnical, 
which give the particular fenfe attached to them in fome one or more arts. 

BUT, in truth, this is a little chimerical : though we have Dictionaries under all thefe titles, it would, per- 
haps, be hard to find any conformable to this partition ; which is not fo much taken from what really is, as what 
might, or fhould be. Diétionary-writers are far from confidering their fubjeét fo clofely, or confining themfelves 
to fonarrow, though direct a channel: they muft have more room ; and think themfelves privileged by the ge- 
neral quality of lexicographers, to ufé all kinds of definitions promifcuoufly. It is no wonder they fhould not 
keep to views which they had not, and which could only arife from refearches they never made. While the 
notions of term and art remained yet in the rubbifh wherein they were left by the {choolmen, thofe of definitioz, 
and Diéionary muft needs be vague, and arbitrary enough and the Diétionarifts and Expofitors profited by an 
embarrafs which it was their bufinefs to have removed. They have not only built onit, but improved it, by a 
continual varying, and confounding of views, imperfect enumerations, Gc 

IT is not to be imagined, what mifchiefs and inconveniencies have arifen from this fingle head 3/-what great 
uncertainty it has introduced into language ; and what an obftacle it has been to the improvement thereof. It 1s cer- 
tain it has, in great meafure, defeated the intention of fpeech; and turned knowledge, which that was to be the me= 
dium of, into jargon and controverfy. All the confufion of Babel is brought upon us hereby ; and people of the 
fame country, nay the fame profeflion, no longer underftand one another. — The effect is, that our knowledge is 
grown into little otherthan that of peoples mifunderftandings, or mifapprehenfions of one another ; which is the 
only kind of knowledge that grows; and which will for ever grow: there being the feedsalready laid of fuch dif- 
putes, as, according to the ordinary fpreading of fuch things, muft overfhadow and ftarve every thing elfe. If 
all men meant precifely the fame thing, by the fame name, there would be no room for their differing upon any 
point, either in philofophy, or any thing elfe: there is no more poffibility of feeing the relations of things to each 
other, differently; than of altering their nature, and overturning the fyftem. Relations of ideas are as immutable 
as the Creator’s will. — Error, in efféét, is no natural produétion; nor is there any direét way of coming at it: 
we mutft go about for it; and find fome law of nature, to put it in our power. So that error is, in one fenfe, 
trath, ere it takes place ; only it is not the truth it is taken for. 

THERE aretwo mannets of writing: in the one, which we may call /cientifical, we proceed from ideas, and 
things, to words ; that is, we firft lay down the thing, then the name it is called by. —Thisis the way of difcovery, 
or invention ; for that the thing ought to be firft found, before it be named. In this way, we come from know- 
ledge toignorance ; from fimple and comnion ideas, to complex ones. 

THE other is didaéfic, juft the reverfe of the former ; in which we go from words and founds, to ideas and 
things; that is, begin with the term, and end with the explanation. — This is the hiftorical way, or the way of 
teaching, and narration; of refolving the extraordinary knowledge of one perfon, into the ordinary of another 5 
of diftributing artificial complications into their fimple ideas ; and thus raifing, and levelling again, what art had 
erected. ; 

THE Dictionary comes under the latter kind. It fuppofes the advances and difcoveries made, and proceeds 
to explain or relate them. ‘The Lexicographer, like an hiftorian, comes after the affair; and gives a defcription 
of what paffed. The feveral terms, are fo many fubjects, fuppofed to be known to him; and which he imparts 
to others, by a detail of the particulars thereof. Indeed, the analogy between a Diéfionary and a hiftory, is 
clofer than people at firft fight may imagine: the Dictionary relates what has paffed, with regard to each of our 
ideas, inthe coalitions, or combinations that have been made thereof: its bufinefs is, to deliver the progrefies made 
in the feveral parts of knowledge under confideration, by an orderly retrofpect, and deduction of the terms, from 
their prefent complex, to their original fimple {tate. The Dictionary of anart, is the proper hiftory of fuch art: 
the Dictionary of a language, the hiftory of that language. The one relates that fuch an art, or fuch and {uch 
parts thereof, ftand fo and fo ; are managed fo and fo; and the refult fo and fo: the other, that fuch and fuch a 
word is ufed as fynonimous to fuch and fuch others. The Diétionary-writer is not fuppofed to have any hand in 
the things he relates, he is no more concerned to make the improvements, or eftablifh the fignifications, than the 
hiftorian to atchieve the tranfaction he relates. 

THE difference between what we commonly call the biftory of an art, and a Diéionary thereof, is only cir- 
cumftantial ; arifing from the different views of the two forts of authors: the one chiefly regards the time and or- 
der, when each ftep, each advance was firft made, i. e. how it ftood with refpeét to fuch and fuch zra’s, or periods 
of time; and might more properly be called the chronology of the art: the other regarding chiefly the object or 
intention of the art, relates its prefent conftitution, and how it proceeds to attain the end propofed. You may add, 
that the former primarily confiders what is paft, or already advanced ; the other alfo what is prefent, or remains 
to be done ; the one tells, e. gr. how Mercury finding a dead tortoife on the fhore, took its fhell, added 
ftrings to it, and made it into a lyre: the other, how a lyre is, or may be made. And if you will likewife add 
this, that the hiftory intermixes divers foreign. and accidental circumftances with the difcovery, which the Diétio- 
nary abftracts, and fets afide, and fo reduces it nearer to fcience, you will have the full and adequate difference 
between them. ‘Thus the making of the firft lyre is related with fome circumftances, which have no place in the 
proper ftructure of the inftrument, and are therefore to be omitted in the Dictionary, which only takes in what 
belongs to the art, or artiftsin general; not what belongs to fome one of them. 

THE whole, in effect, amounts to this, that the firft time of doing a thing is related by the hiftorian with 
the feveral particulars which in any wife, though occafionally only, and remotely affected it: whereas the lexico- 
grapher, coming afterwards, keeps more clofely and feverely to the point, and relates nothing but what is efien- 
tial: 2. ¢. the firlt time the thing is confidered as now arifing ; anew produétion or phenomenon, from fome ana- 


3 
logous principle ; and therefore we attend to the foreign caufes that brought it forth: whereas, afterwards, we 
confider it as arifing from a pre-exiftent theory, or the prefcription of an artift, and thus refolve the caufe into the 
art itfelf. 

ANY other difference which may feem to be between the two, is only as to more or lefs particular ; which in- 
deed is a thing that embarraffés and amufes us on many other occafions: thusin mere civil hiftories, if one relate 
the feries of a campaign, another the bombardment of a town, and a third the wounding and death of a general 
officer ; though the latter fubjeéts be only part of the former, yet the firft will be faid to have compofed a 
piece of hiftory, the fecond a piece of fortification, andthe third a piece of chirurgery. And yet there is no other 
difference between them, than between the geography of a country, and the topography of a village, orahillock ; 
the hiftory of anation, and the life of a fingle perfon. 

TO fay no more, the Dictionary of an art, ftands in much the fame relation to the hiftory thereof, that the 
hiftory of a people does to the lives of all the confiderable and active perfons therein. Their difference is only 
as to the point of fight ; the eye being fuppofed fo near in the one cafe, as to fee the parts diftinétly; and in 
the other fo far off, as to take in the whole completely: whence the one gives you all the incidents ; the other 
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only the greater. In effect, the one is all concerted to one point of view, moft favourable tothe whole, and 
the great parts ; the other'to many 3 the eye being fhifted for each part, to furnifh an.adequate reprefentation 
of each. : a 3 ’ i : 

IT am afraid to keep the reader any longer in this painful way of difquifition, wherein we are obliged to dig for 
every ftep we take. It would doubtlefs feem a more agteeable, as well as more reputable employment, .to be 
raifing things on high; than thus engaged in finking, and working under-ground : a caftle in the air, is. anob- 
ject of pleafure to every body, while it lafts; and withal is ealily raifed, and at {mall expence. Mines and fub- 
terranean cavities, are mere drudgery, and pioneers work ; difficult to carry on, dubious of fuccefs, and sover- 
looked when done. — Being therefore arrived near the furface, we take this opportunity to quit the courfe, and 


emerge to open air. ‘ Fe i 
AFTER fo fevere an enquiry into the reafon, nature, and perfections of a Dictionary ; it may prove dange- 


-rous and impolitic, to fpeak any thing about the prefent one, From the defign of a Dictionary in general, to 


the actual performance of any particular one, the ftyle muft be much altered. A man would make fine work, 
that would examine the feveral Dictionaries extant, by the ftandard here laid down: none of, them could abide 
fuch a trial ; even that here offered muft go to wrack, like the reft._—Tt may be remembered, that the thing 
executed, is allowed to come fhort of the idea conceived: the former is only a copy of the latter, and liable to 
all the imperfections incident to other copies. A thoufand things interfere: lexicography, being of the nature of 
anart, deviates, of courfe, from the ftandard of pure reafon ; and its productions come to.degenerate {till farther, 
by the accidents that attend their bringing forth. The inftruments, the materials, and forty things:,come into 
the account: the former prove out of orders the latter obftinate and untractable, or perhaps not eafy tobe had. 
In effe&, the author’s fituation, his want of leifure or perfeverance, his frailties and foibles, nay his very perfections 
and all confpire againft it. 

INDEED a toofervile attachment to the rules and methods of an art, in many cafes proves. incommodious 
and impertinent. We know, that the rules of an art are pofterior to the art itfelf, and were taken from itjor ad~ 
jufted to it, ex poft fase. An author, therefore, is ftillin fome meafure left to his own conduét, and may con- 
fider himfelf as invefted with a fort of difcretionary power, whereby he can difpenfe with fome of them, and 
go by others of his own fuggefting, where he apprehends it for the general advantage of his work. | The. heighths 
of art are never to be reached by rule, but by genius ; by reafon the rules were accommodated to a certain con- 
courfe of circumftances, which rarely happens twice; fo that laws fhould be made de novo for every new éafe. 
While a perfon confiders himfelf as following, at fecond hand, the meafures pointed out and prefcribed by others ; 
he will not go on with that fpirit and alacrity, as when he follows his own bent. He fhould therefore confider 
himfelf in the place of the firft inventor, or as his reprefentative, or fucceffor ; and therefore qualified ‘to.enaét 
with the fame authority for the prefent occafion, as he did for another. 

WHEN a law is not founded on mere reafon, as we have fhewn is the cafe in art; the obfervation of fuch 
law cannot be enjoined on others. It may well obtain, with refpe&t to the perfon that firft eftablithed, its,as bes 
ing accommodated to his particular genius, fituation, and other circumftances; but it cannot extend to-thofein 
whom thefe conditions are different. Accordingly, few laws of art are univerfal. Small matter by. what laws 
and prefcripts a people is guided, provided they be led on to happinefs ; or by what. courfe a veffel fteers, if “fhe 
do but make a profperous voyage. 

WITH. this view, in the prefent work, we have taken all the advantages the nature of the thing svould: 
afford us; and have frequently made ourfelves delinquents againft ftrict rule, for our reader’s benefit, — Ae Dic« 
tionary, by our own confeffion, isto be a hiftory ; and yet we have not kept fo clofe to that form, as to abandort 
the benefit of all others. In the bufinefs of mathematics, for inftance ; the regular way would be to relate or enu- 
merate the feveral matters belonging thereto, without inveftigating or demonitrating their truth : demonttrations, 
firictly fpeaking, have nothing to do in a DiGtionary, no more than authentic inftruments, declarations, €¥c. in 
ahiftory.. To demonftrate the feveral) properties and relations, e. gr. of lines, angles, numbers, Fc. in a Di&io~ 
narys were an indifcretion as great, as for an hiftorian to produce certificates, and copies of parith regifters, of 
the births, burials, marriages, €c. of the feveral perfons whofe aétions he relates. — And yet, on fome extraordi- 
nary occafions, we have not omitted to give demonftrations; where, for inftance, there was any thing very inte- 
refting, or important inthem: a practice like which hiftorians themfelves frequently give into ; though it be a 
contefied irregularity, as itbreaks in upon the unity of the narration. 

BUT we are far from the views of certain DiGtionary-writers, who feem to think it incumbent on them to de- 
monftrate every thing that is capable thereof. This is directly to forget the nature of their work ; and difpenfe withy 
the rules, both to their own and reader’s coft. How dear, e. gr. muft a competent demonftration of mott of 
Euclid’s propofitions be here purchafed ? » Either the reader mutt be at the pains of picking it piece-meal, out of 
twenty feveral parts of the book, where the alphabet has happened to caft it; or-the author muft relinquifh the 
DiGtionary-method, and deliver things together, that properly belong to fo many feveral places; or elfe there mutt 
be a repetition of the fame thing a dozen times over. And for what ? Why, to make the Dictionary do- the 
bufinefs, of an Euclid’s elements; which it is the unfitteft in the world for. You might, with equal propriety, 
make an ozier-bafket fupply the office of a pleafure-boat ; or a fword-pummel that of a portmanteau, as Para~ 
celfus is faid to have done. 

WHEN a thing has been once regularly demonftrated, it may be affumed, or taken for granted : every 
body, perhaps, may be concerned in the truth of it, but not to fee the truth of it. To make it a principle to 
take nothing on truft, would be as troublefome in the fciences, as in life ; and would render us, for ever, both 
wretched and ignorant. Not only fuppofitions, but even errors, frequently lead us to knowledge otherwife inac- 
ceflible. Mathematicians themfelves, who, of all others, keep moft to demonttration, yet find themfelves under 
a frequent neceffity of admitting and making ule of things as true, which they do-not then fee to be fo; and 
thus are {wayed, like other people, by authority. A perfon who makes ufe of the equality of the fquare of the 
hypotenufe, tothe fquares of the two fides, upon the credit of Pythagoras, or Euclid’s having demonftrated it ; 
does little more than what they themfelves do on many occafions, who aflume and make ufe of propofitions they 
have no other evidence of, but the knowledge or remembrance of their having been demonftrated. 

THE cafe is much the fame with experimenting, which ftands on the like footing .as demonftrating, They 
are both neceflary in their kind; the former, as it leads'on our knowledge, the latter as it follows na fecures 
the rear: but their ufe is to be reftrained to thefe purpofes 5 and may be difpenfed withal, in cafes where neither 
of thefe are concerned. A perfon who would difcover any point in phyfics, or broach and eftablith any point 
in mathematics, muft ufe them: but the occafion is, in great meafure, private and perfonal; and does not.ex- 
tend to the public, in the fame degree as the knowledge of the doétrines themfelves. “Th is, the particular means 


by which a thing was firft come at, or is fhewn to be true, do not intereft ‘us fo immediately as the knowledge 

of the thing itfelf, which might have arifen from various other means, and in other manners: a man may, know 

a thing in the way of prefumption, ot opinion, of furmife, of authority, and forty other ways; which, though alk 

much inferior, and lefs excellent than the way of demon/tration’ and certainty yet we are glad of therm on.many 
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occafions, and ufe them to good purpole.  Lvery degree of knowledge is valuable. “It would be an unreafon- 


able 
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able, as well/as incommodious fullennefs in us, to refufe all light, except that of noon-day. We find our eafe 
and happinefs frequently depend on the doing of things by twilight, or even moon-light, or the ftill more dubious 
light of a rufh, ora glow-worm. 

PYTHAGORAS, inall probability, was not ignorant of the equality of the fquare-of the hy potenufe, 
&c. before he demonftrated it; elfe, what fhould have led him to look for the demonftration ? And the like may 
-be faid of many of Mr Boyle’s experiments. Plato even obferves,, that “+ the very putting a queftion, implies 
** fome knowledge of the thing demanded ; fince, without this, we fhould not know that what is returned is an 
© anfwer.’?” , 

LESS might have fufficed, to thew why, in the courfe of this work, we have ufually omitted the apparatus 
of demonftrations and experiments ; and given the doctrines pure and unincumbered, by any thing not effential to 
them. The experiments, for inftance, which led to the theory of light, and colours, what would they be, but 
like the fcaffolding before a fine building, which break and interrupt the fight, and hide moft of the beauties of 
the work? Such fcaffolding, it is true, would be of ufe to the connoiffeurs ; who might have a mind to examine 
the work, to meafure the proportions of the feveral parts, and enquire whether every itone were juftly laid. Bur, 
to the generality, it would rather be an incumbrance, much to the difadvantage of the edifice — Yet, in ~the 
cafe of experiments, as of demonftrations, we have receded a little from ftriét method, in favour of fuch as have 
any thing very remarkable or beautiful in them, For the reft, the reader, if his curiofity ferve him, is: told 
Where to have them at firft hand. 

IN the cafe of definitions, too, we do not keep inviolably to what has been above Iaid down, but referve to 
ourfelves the difcretionary right claimed by our predeceffors. — We make ufe, occafionally, of all forts of defini- 
tions, as they beft fuit our defign, the conveying of knowledge. In effe&t, we have ufually a regard to the de- 
gree of notoriety, importance, €c. of the term, though a point arbitrary and indeterminate enough ; and endea- 
Vour to accommodate the explication thereto. The rule fhould be, to fay, Communia proprie, propriacommuniters 
to exprefs common things fo as that even the learned may be the better for them ; and the more abftrac& and 
difficult fo as that even the ignorant may enter into them, Accordingly, in popular terms, we endeavour ‘to give 
a technical definition, i. ¢. to wave the general and obvious meaning, which is: fuppofed to be known, and 
enter further into the nature of the thing, not known, But, in the more remote terms, the popular and nominal 
definition is alfo given, as being fuppoféd there to be wanted. He 

THE literal and technical definitions of a term, are lame and imperfect without each other; the firlt gives 
its ufe and effect, as part of general, or abftracted feience ; the fecond, as applied to fome particular fabjeét. — 
The literal notion. ¢. gr. of relation, is that of « conformity, dependence, or comparifon of one thing to ano- 
“© ther:’? thus much is common to relation, bothin grammar, logic, geometry, &c. i.e. it exprefies this, both 
when applied to words, to ropofitions, to quantities, &c.—~ The technical notion of relation, in grammar, is 
“© the dependence of words tn conitruction :? this makes the grammatical notion of relation, ze. it limits, or 
ties down the general abftraét idea of relation, to the particular fubjeét of grammar, words, So, the technical no- 
tion of relation with regard to arithmetic, geometry, Se. is ‘ the conformity or dependence between two or moré 
*« lines or numbers.”? 

FROM the whole, it follows, that the two kinds of definitions differ as an art and a feience,* as’ general 
and particular reafon. — And hence, from the feveral technical or particular meanings, one might run back to 
the general, or literal meaning, by abftracting, but not contrariwife, from the general or abftract, to the parti- 
cular ones; in regard thofe other are arbitrary, and depend on the good pleafure of the artift, who firft introduced 
them, 

IN ftridtnefs, every term fhould be firft given in its literal, or grammatical, meaning; efpecially if it be a 
term in feveral arts: as this helps to fhew the orderly derivation of the word, from the fimple or-geferal idea 
that gaye rife to it, to its laft, and moft complex ftate. — Yet we have not always kept to this method.° In 
fome words, there is much of the literal import of the word preferved in the term, or the technical one; as in 
the word free, or freedom: a man who has a notion of freedom, in its common or literal fenfe, will eafily pafs‘on 


to all the particular ones, as free-city free-port, freedom of Speech, of bebaviour, &ec. fo that, in this cafe, a lites * 


ral definition might almoft alone fuffice 5 the meaning of the word having fuffered little alteration at the hands of 
artifts. —In other words, the literal or primary import of the word, is almoft loft in the term : for! inftance; 
in the word power, in arithmetic: which will {catce bear any tolerable definition at all, Literally, the word im- 
plies a relation of fuperiority, or influence over fomething, which, in refpect hereof, is conceived as weak, &e, 
According to the analogy of language, therefore, the arithmetical power fhould' have fomewhat of this relation of 
fuperiority over the root: but the root itfelf is alfo a power: fo that the definition of power muft take in two op- 
polite relations, viz. both power and fubjection. 1 

PERHAPS, to go on in the moft regular manner, and take up thingsiat their fource, we fhould begin with 


fettling the etymologies of words; but the great alteration many words have undergone, and the great length” 


they'have been carried from their original meanings, in being borrowed from’ one language or age to another, 


would frequently make this not only a tedious, but an ufelefs labour: fo that here, too, we have ufed a difcre- 3 


tionary power, and only meddled with etymologies, where they appeared of fome fignificance. : 

TO explain aterm, as aterm, we ufually exprefs the circumiftances wherewith it. is attended,’ in the art to 
which it belongs, in their technical names, This is agreeable to the manner of artifts,, who, Writing of théir 
refpective arts, ufe terms as common words, and fuppofe them to be known : and it is this that conftitutes a'tech- 
nical explanation ; not the giving the general effeét or force, in fuch words as may equally agree to all other arts: 
— And yet, in fome cafes, we recede from this rule, particularly: in divers of the lower Claffes of manual arts, 
and the ftruéture of fome machines : thus, e. gv. in turnery, we make no difficulty, inftead of chuck, to fay around 
piece of wood, &c. The reafon is, that where the feveral fubordinate terms of a definition are themfelves explain- 
ed in their places, we may fuppofe them underftood; but where the term defined is itfelf fo low, that we do 
not go lower to define the Parts couched under it; there we chufe, as: more intelligible, to fubfticute fome more 
obvious name, orthe general meaning of the word for the term itfelf; andthus prefer the general or popular, to 
the technical definition. 

FOR itis to be obferved, that the Dictionary has it limits ; it only carries matters to a certain pitch 6f fim- 
plicity, where we fuppofe people may take them up, and carry them farther as they ple We bring them into 
their fphere, and fo leave them. So much knowledge, i.e. fuch ainumberof complex ideas, as wé may ptefumée 
people ufually to have got in the common occurrences of life, we are: willing to fuppofe, as a footing : where 
thefe end, our work is to begin, which is to take in the reft. 

IF at any time we explain a complex idea, which it may be fuppofed moft people have formed; it'is becaufe 
we think they do not take in al] the fimple ideas that go: to. conftitute it: as in the cafe of milk, blood, or’ the 
like, where people are contented with two or.three of the more obvious properties and phenomena; and flur 
over the reft. — Thus, in milk, whitene/s and fluidity are almott alone confidered ; and thefe, inthe common 
opinion, conttitute milk; fo that whatever has thefe two attributes, comes in for the denomination milky. The 
texture and component parts of this milk, the manner of that Auid’s being fecreted, collected, @c. with the pe- 
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culiar properties and virtues refulting, from all thefe, are left behind. 50 in blood, it is enough it be a reddifh, 
pretty compact, animal juice; when warm, fluid and- homogeneous, &c. This is going a great way, and even 
Ditionaries feldom go farther: but, for the component parts, the cruor and feruims with the component prin- 
ciples of thefe, viz. the oil, phlegm, ec. their form, properties, &c. whence ariles the crafis, colour, heat, fpecific 
gravity, 8c. of blood; Dictionary-writers do not ordinarily trouble themfelves. ‘ 

IF, by the artifice abovementioned, we get free of a vatt load of plebeian words, which muft have greatly in- 
cumbered us; the grammar and analogy of language, difengages us from a ftill greater number of all kinds. The 
various ftates of the fame word, confidered as ct comes under different parts of {peech, and accordingly affumes 
diferent terminations, increafes the lift of terms immenfely : as, in dark, darknefs, darkening 5 projeé, projetion, 
projectile, projective, &c. which may either be confidered as one and the fame word, under different habitudes; in 
regard there is a common bafis of them all: or, as fo many different terms 5 1n regard every one takes in fome- 
thing not contained in the other. ‘This latitude we make ufe of occafionally ; and either confider the words this 
way or that, as feems moft advantageous to our purpofe. In fome cafes, where the alteration is merely gram- 
matical, we content ourfelves to explain them in one ftate, e. gr. fheering 5 and fuppofe the reader able, by gram- 
mar, to form the reft, as /born, &c. In others, where feveral particular ideas are arbitrarily fuperadded to the 
word in one part of fpeech, which do not belong to it in another, we there explain it in all: as precipitate, preci- 
pitant, precipitation, &c. -Olan 

THIS gives an occafion to mention a ftrange kind of licence, frequently practifed in our language. Though 
there be ordinarily a great deal of difference between the feveral ftates, or modifications of the fame word, e. gr. 
vefiecting, reflection, reflexible, &c. the fame as between the aétion and quality, the power and the exercife of it in 
this or that cafe, the caufe and the effects yet authors make no difficulty of ufing them promifcuoufly ; which 
would make downright nonfenfe, were the readers to keep to the ftriét import of the word. . But the truth is, 
they are not fo critical about the matter: if the meaning come within their reach, they jump at it, and are glad to 
‘take it; without waiting to fee whether it would reach them in its prefent dire€tion, or whether it might not ra- 
ther fall fhort, or fly by them. ‘What confufion fhould we make,. even in our beft and cleareft writers, were we 
refolved not to underftand them but according to the {tri rules of grammar, and not indulge them the liberty of 
ufing one word for another? In a thoufand cafes, the fame idea is denoted by oppofite terms: thus, we fay, fuch 
a medicine is good for, or againft, the worms, plague, &e. 

IT may be urged, that as cuftom has authorized this latitudinarian practice, it is become of grammatical au- 
thority; and that as the licence is known, it cannot deceive us 5 fince the readers are led, on fuch occafions, to 
relax the bands of grammar, and annul the difference between words, in order to admit one a fubftitute for ano- 
ther. — But I am afraid this expedient fearce indemnifies us from the abufe. Befides the extraordinary embarrafs 
of reading what is thus promifcuoufly wrote 5 it is not always we know when and how to fupercede the ftrict im- 
port of an author’s words, and make him fpeak fenfe in his own defpite. This I take to be none of the leaft oc- 
¢afions of controverfy and difpute owing to language, and which we may almoft defpair of feeing re@tified, unlefs 
in a new one. 

I fhall not here enter upon the merits and defeéts of the Englifh tongue, confidered as a language: a great deal 
has been faid on that head by others, for which the reader may turn to the proper article in the Dictionary icfelf. 
What we have toadd, will be chiefly as it ftands with regard to the arts, and more particularly to a Dictionary 
of arts. 

I believe none will queftion but we have met with difficulties enough in the courfe of this work. The very bulk 
and dimenfions of it confefs as much, and the variety of its matter {till more. But thefe were natural difficulties, 
appendant to the very defign; and therefore did not afflict us fo much as fome others, which arofe from it at fe- 
cond hand, or were fuperadded to it, as it were, by accident. And fuch was the prefent ftate of our language, 
which alone were fufficient to have baffled the beft {cheme, and broke though the beft meafures that could be 
formed. 

WE have already reprefented language as fomething very important; and as having a near and necefiary 
intereft in knowledge. Names are folemn things, as they are reprefentatives of ideas themfelves, and ufed on mott 
occafions in their ftead: and terms, or combinations of ideas, are {till more fo; as much as complex engines are 
of farther and nicer confideration than the fimple mechanic powers. But who would imagine this, to confider the 
wanton ufe we make of them; and with how little fear or difcretion words are treated among us? Every body 
thinks himfelf privileged to alter, or fet afide the old, and introduce new ones at pleafure. England is open to 
all nations; and our traders in this commodity import their wares from every country, in. all fecurity. The 
humour of importing feems to have pofieffed every part of us: we are not only unwilling to be without the 
natural produce, the fafhions, and the follies of our ‘neighbour countries 5 but we even envy them their words 
and phrafes. The effeét is, that our language continues in a perpetual flux ; and no body is matter of it for two 
days together. 

‘A man never knows when he is at the end of the terms, ¢. gr. in architecture. When he has got two or three 
names for fome one member, and thinks himfelf over-{tocked, itis odds he has not half. It is not enough he knows 
what the thing is named in Englifh ; but he mutt likewife learn what the French, Italians, Latins, and Greeks, 
likewile call it, or frequently find himfelf at a ftand. Thus it is in the cafe of fillets, lifts, liftels, reglets, plathands, 
bandelets, tenia’s and baguettes, of chaplets, aftragals, batoons, and tores; of gula’s, gueules, doucines, cyma’s, cy 
matiums, ogees and talons ; ovums, ovolo’s, echinus’s, quarter-rounds, boultins, &c. between which, there is no known, 
allowed differences ; but they are either ufed indifcriminately, or diftinguithed arbitrarily ; one perfon making this 
diftiné@ion, and the next another, or perhaps none at all. So that if we come ftriétly to Dictionaries, we 
fhould have a different one for every author. 

BUT the mifchief does not end here: for as the antient arts are, in many refpects, different from the modern; 
the ufe of their terms neceffarily involves us in a new confufion, and makes the fame word ftand in an antient au- 
thor for one thing, and in a modern for another., Thus it isin para/tata, orthoftata, anta, &c. In effect, there 
is that alteration continually making in the language of architecture, that there ought to be a different Dictionary of 
it for every different age. 

THE truth is, a fourth part of the words in fome of our popular Dictionaries, ftand on no better authority 
than the fingle practice of fome one fanciful author ; who has met with Didtionary-writers fond cnough to take 
his frippery off his hands, and expofe them to the public for legitimate goods. By fuch means thefe exotics have 
obtained a kind of currency; fo that a Diétionary would be thought defective without them. To omiteven our 
fopperies would be thought a failing; and might even be efteemed, by fome, as the moft unpardonable of all. 
_ On thefe accounts we have been obliged to temporife a little, how much foever againft the grain, and thus, 
perhaps, have contributed to the {till farther eftablifhment of a number of words, which we had much rather have 
profcribed. 

UPON the whole, nothing could be more defirable than an index expurgatorius, to. clear the language of 
fuperfuous words and fynonimons ; to expunge the modern French and Italian terms in the feveral arts, where 
we have Latin and Greek ones; and even the Latin and Greek ones, where wehave Englifh or Saxon ones, equal 
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in found and fignificancy. «I think the learned languages ought to have the preference to the modern, becaufe every 
petfon may be fuppofed to/have read, but. not to have. travelled, and our country words I would prefer to any 
others; becaufe there is the: moft analogy between them,. and they ufually retain more of the origin and etymology, 
than thofe tranfplanted from other languages. — Such a reform would reduce ‘our Dictionaries to more reafonable: 
dimenfions ; and difencumber the arts of half the difficulty now to be furmounted in attaining them. 

BUT there is another {pring of words no Jefs prolific than that hitherto fpoke of, and which has produced 
a {warm of {purious, misfhapen words, which no nation but our own would have owned: T mean the itch of 
coining or making Englifh words, bya fort of analogy, from the Latin and Greek ones. This fault the tribe 
of lexicographers have carried toa ttrange excels... How muft a man ftare, to fee what deteftable ftuff fome late 
writers of that clafs have furnifhed us with s.words of their own manufacture, f{carce fit to do any thing with, ex- 
cept cureagues! Witnefs /copulo/ity, fiticudous, catebrofity, ficcific, pugnacity, /egnity, [pulative, mulierofity, mugient, 
Syinoufnefs, and many thoufand more, atthe reader’s fervice, to be met withal in a Dictionary which few people 
are without. We are already over-run with this writer’s fcarecrows: what fhall we be, when, having thus an- 
glicifed all the Greek and Latin words, he proceeds to do. the fame with the Dutch, Irifh, and Welfh? fndeed 
Lam the:lefs angry with him, for that-he has carried the abufe fo far, as muft not only faye people from being 
feduced, but bring the praétife into contempt. Such monfters cannot poffibly live long: if they haveefcaped the 
midwife, who ought tohave ftrangled them ere they. came to light 5 yet if ever they ftir abroad, they“ mult in- 
fallibly be knocked o’the head. 

HOW oddly will our pragtice in this refpeét look, when confronted with that of our neighbours ?’ one of the 
moft learned men, and beft critics of the laft age, M, Menage, incurred infinite cenfure, for only endeavouring 
to introduce the fingle word profateur : and could not fucceed in it, notwithftanding that a word of that import 
was confeffedly wanting in the French, and both the found and analogy of the new word were unexceptionable. 

TO return — The different ftates of different arts is remarkable: fome of them have been refined to a degree of 
fubtilty that has ruined them : as metaphyfics and logics: others have fcarce had any culture, but lie'wafte and 
over-run for want of it; as agriculture, &¢. The groffhefs of fome is their fault; it being fuch as difeufts, and 
forbids a delicate mind from purfuing them: In others, their fubtilty and nicety is their bane, ‘as Jeaving nothing 
for the mind to feed on. What meagre fare, for inftance, are the fchool rules, and doctrines of mediums, and ex- 
tremes ® 8c. ‘They furnifh us indeed with relations, and true relations too; but thefe fo remote from all purpofes 
of life, that they are in great meafure infignificant. ; 

IT is*certain all our knowledge and arts ultimately refer to the gteat end of prefervation. ‘The faculties of 
the mind, like thofe of the body, were not given us for the mere. exercife, or gratification of them, but in fub- 
fervency to further purpofes. Our knowledge is all originally a fort of revelation ; and the divine Being reveals 
nothing to us for the mere vague fake of our knowing, it, but that it may minifter to his ends, the being and 
well-being of his creatures. Our perceptions and notices are fecond caufes, or at leaft occafions, of what we do’; 
and, no doubt, are under the direétion of him for whom we do ; whole glory is ferved thereby. In reality, they 
all center and terminate, at laft, in our prefervation; and according as they are farther from, or nearer to this 
point, they are found fainter or ftronger: very near, they are palpable and cogent; as they recede, they con- 
tinually abate of theirclearnefs and evidence; and when arrived at a certain diftance, they dwindle to nothing, and 
are loft. Ata great heighth from this center, the nexus or chain whereby things are held together, and in virtue 
whereof we conclude from things known, to things unknown, becomes infenfible ; fo that we lofe our hold, and 
wander on we know not where. Our faculties here faulter 5 the objects they meet with are inadequate to them ; 
‘the air grows too thin for refpiration.. But where we leave off, there poflibly fome fuperior order of beings may 
take it up. 

IN effect, the feveral arts have been cultivated to more or lefs purpofe, as our prefervation is more or lefs 
immediately interefted in them: and by this key one might almoft venture to judge which arts are capable of 
being carried {till farther, and which not. — Our knowledge of very great, and of very little things, is very im- 
perfect, e. gr. of very great and little objetis, diftances, founds, &c. And the reafon, no doubt, is, “that there is 
but little relation between us and them; fo that we are, but little interefted in the knowledge of them, Thofe 
things we have neceffarily and immediately todo withal, are made to our reach ; for the reft, it is no great matter 
what they are. 

AND yet our curiofity has found means of making even thefe more cognizable than otherwife they are? we 
can, infome meafure, alter the eftablifhed relation between our faculties and their objects ; and make ufe of one 
law ‘of nature to undo or fuperfede another. Thus we can ‘magnify a little found, or little body, or a little 
diftance, €¥c. or we can diminifh large ones; and thus make things, in fome meafure, adequate objects, that na- 
turally are not fo. é 

BUT there is no great advantage in this: we only, by thefe means, come at a better apprehenfion of things 
‘which nature feemed to put out of our way, forno otherreafon, but becaufe they did not concern us: left we fhould 
be engaged to miftake, and runafter things we had no bufinels with, to the negleét of thofe with which we have,, 
— Thus, anatomy is found of lefs ufe in phyfic, than. at firft fight one would imagine ; as being employed in 
taking things afunder, and confidering them in parts, which nature intended to a& in conjunction, ‘There’ is I 
know not what fecret law, whereby the effect of a thing is, as, it were, annexed to its integral ftate; fo that in 
proportion as you either diminith it, or enlarge it, its effect is altered, in a manner beyond what we can well-ac- 
count for, from the bare confideration of magnitude. 

ABUNDANCE of the lefs ufeful notices we find, were kept back, and left to be accidentally turned up in 
courfe of time: fuch as the knowledge of optic glaffes, and their effects, —This affords an illuftration of the good- 
nefs of nature in contriving, that things moft ufeful and neceffary fhould be moft obvious, fo as to be almoft dif 
coverable by a fort of inftinét ; and the other lefs, immediately ufeful ones, left to be accidentally turned up in the 
courfe of experiment and difquifition. _ We may admire her wifdom ftill farther in this, that the fhould, as it were, 
go out of her way, and annex a fort of pleafure, beyond her main purpofe, to the knowledge even of things not 
immediately ufeful ; in orderto engage us to induftry and activity, This fhews that fhe has ends to ferve by that 
very activity; and, perhaps, is the beft, demonftration in the world, of the neceffity we are under to purfue 
Knowledge ; and may raife a fufpicion, that this very purfuit may poffibly contribute to our prefervation, in fome 
farther manner not yet attended to. 

*T IS no wonder the fchool philofophy fhould be carried to fuch a length; confidering the narrownefs of its ob- 
ject, and the great number of hands to cultivate it for fo longa time. Its chief employment isin affigning and enu- 
merating the characters and differences of our perceptions, taken as they are excited in us in the natural courfe of 
things: by which it is diftinguithed.from..the modern philofophy, which is chiefly imployed in means to vary 
and modify thefe perceptions, and thus find out farther relations and differences than would otherwife have ap- 
peated. — The philofophers of the former kind are contented to take nature as fhe comes home to them, and ‘ap- 
ply their reafonings thereto without more ado: thofe of the latter go out in queft of her, to have more matter 
to reafon upon. —The former are»more contemplative, the latter more active; the former, in fine, reafon, ab- 
ftract, and difcourfe more 5 the latter, obferve, try, and defcribe more. 

Vou, I. f£ HENCE, 
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HENCE, we difcover why the old is much more perfect in its kind than the new. The former has little. to 
do but compare, order, methodize, ec. what is ready at hand, the latter has likewife to find. After which, all 
the labour of the other ftill remains. The former takes nature in_ all her fimplicity ; the latter adds art to her, 
and thus brings nature into confideration in all her diverfity : the former chiefly confiders natural bodies in their in- 
tegral ftate; the latter divides and analyfes them: fo that the former finds moft of the principal relations ; the lat- 
ter, many more curious, and amuling ones. — Hence, the former, hafted to its perfection, and could not long hold 
out ; for that its matter was limited : the latter can fearce ever arrive at perfection, fince experiments are endle/s. 
To fay no more, to have philofophy complete, we fhould have the order, precifion, and diftinétnefs of the old 
and the matter, the copia of the new. ; ye 

THE modern is yet wild, and unafcertained : “tis not arrived at the maturity of method ; the mine is but | 
opened, and the adventurers are chiefly folicitous about the matter, to fee what it affords: it will be long ere it 
arrive at a juft extent, to give room and leifure for reducing it to regularity. Not but the rules and methods of 
the antients are, in fome meafure, applicable to the new, and will go a good way towards the arranging of it; but 
the prefent philofophers feem too warm and fanguine for fuch a bufinefs ; and the farther they go on to dig mate- 
rials, ftill the more difficult will the ranging of them be.—This a man may be politive of, he never will fee half 
the experiments and obfervations already made, employed in a fyftem of phyfics. 

BUT when that is done, a deal will ftill remain, ere we have the chief ufes of it. For phyfical knowledge, 
ftrictly confidered, is only a means of arriving at a higher and farther kind. — Hiftories, obfervations, and ex- 
periments of the kinds, order, ftrata, &c. for inftance, of foffils, are ufeful things, as they tend to lay ina ftock 
of fenfible phenomena for the mind to work upon, digeft, and draw new notices from, for the improvement 
of our own faculties, and the better conduct of life: but it is fhort-fightednefs to forget this farther view, and 
look only to the things themfelves. The bare acquifition of new ideas is no real advantage, unlefs they be fuch 
as are adapted to the circumftances of our wants, and occafions, or capable of being made fo. Knowledge, 
in its firft ftate, is like food in the ftomach, which may pleafe and fatisfy us, but is of no ufe to the body, 
till farther prepared. It muft be carried farther, and affimilated, ere it feed us.— The modern philofophy is 
not fo properly a philofophy, as the adit or opening of one: its matter has yet only undergone the firft con- 
coction: we are yet chiefly converfant about new phyfical relations learned by fenfation ; whereas, to bring it 
to the perfection required, it muft have undergone the farther operations of imagination, and reafon. Mere phy- 
fics, asfuch, do not make a philofophy; thofe phyfics mutt firft be carried up to metaphyfics, and ethics, ere we 
can juftly ftop. 

SENSIBLE phenomena, we have already fhewn, are the foundation of philofophy: but the edifice will 
neither make any figure, nor afford much convenience, till it be carried one or two ftories higher. *Tis but, as 
it were, thecellaring or ground-work ; which one would think, were no very comfortable place to live and fpend 
ones time in. °Tis one extreme, to take our lodging, as fome virtuofo’s are contented to do, under ground ; 
and another to refide altogether in the garrets, as the {choolmen may be faid to have done. 

THE {chool philofophy, however, is of forme farther ufe, as matter of hiftory : we learn by it how people 
have thought, what views have obtained, and in what various manners the fame thing has been conceived ; 
which, though it be knowledge, as it were, once removed, yet is not entirely ufelefs. ‘The hiftory of human 
thoughts is, no doubt, the moft valuable of all others; it being this alone that can make the bafis of a juft 
logic, as phyfiology of ajuft phyfics. We muft know wherein people have failed, or fallen fhort, or been de- 
ceived, to learn the reafons thereof, or be able to form rules for avoiding the like. The feveral opinions that 
have obtained, may be confidered as fo many phanomena of the human mind, which muft be confidered and in- 
quired into, to find its nature. — This, alone, were enough to have engaged us not to omit that part of learning 
inthe prefent work: though there were not wanting other circumftantial reafons, which had alfo their fhare ; as, 
the neceffity hereof to the underftanding not only of the antient writers, but even of the modern ones, who fre- 
quently combat, remark, ec. upon the antient notions. ‘To which it may be added, that abundance of our 
terms and phrafes are derived from them, and therefore could not be fo completely underftood without them. 

THE language of the antient and modern philofophy is not very different: the chief diverfity is in the dif- 
ferent ideas affixed to the fame words, and the different applications of them. And happy had it been for the 
moderns, had they formed a new fet of terms, adapted to their new notions : by adopting the old ones, they 
have not only introduced much ambiguity and confufion, but have even loft the credit of many of their own 
difcoveries, which now lie blended and buried among thofe of the antients. One is at a lofs to think what could 
induce the great philofopher of our age to retain the word a¢traéfion, in the fenfe he has done. The ftamp and im- 
preffion it had already taken from the antients, made it lefs fit to receive a new one: it could, at beft, but take 
it imperfectly ; and the refult was, a promifcuous image, wherein we neither fee the old nor the new diftinétly. 
>Tis difficult for the imagination totally to diveft a found of its received meaning, and confider it as indifferent to 
all things; as much as it is to annihilate the charaéters on a piece of paper, and confider it as a mere blank. 
Accordingly, though the great author abovementioned explained over and over, in the cleareft terms, the fenfe 
he affixed to his attraéfion, yet experience verifies how much he was overleens the chief objections againft his 
whole fyftem having been drawn from mifapprehenfions of this very word, which keep half the philofophers in 
Europe ftill at a diftance, afraid to admit a moft excellent dogtrine, merely out of diftruft of the vehicle by which 
it is conveyed. But this by the way —the reader who defires to fee farther, may turn to the articles ArTRac- 
tron, NEwrToniANn Puitosopny, Gravitation, &e. 

WHAT has been fpoke of the fchool philofophy, reminds us of afrology ; the terms whereof are not omitted 
in this work. — Were it only that it once obtained, is ftill extant in books, and has given occafion to abundance 
of terms and phrafes adopted into other arts ; it would have a title to be remembred. — “ The hiftory of mens 
«¢ follies, fays the inimitable Fontenelle, makes no fmall part of learning ; and, unhappily for us, much of our 
«knowledge terminates there.” But this is not all; and they who abfolutely reject all aftrology as frivolous, 
do not know it. Every art and {cience has its vanities and foibles, even philofophy, mathematics, and theology ; 
and every onc its good fenfe, even aftrology. The heavenly bodies have their influences : the foundation there- 
fore, of aftrology is good: but thofe influences are not directed by the rules commonly laid down, nor do they 
produce the effects ufually attributed to them: fo that the fuperftructure is falfe. Aftrology, therefore, ought 
not to be exploded, but reformed. Indeed, a reformation would reduce it into a little compafs ; but this little is 
too much to be loft, as it now is, among the heap of trumpery mixed with it. — We have even been careful to 
preferve whit is juft and rational in the dogtrines of phyfiognomy, witchcraft, and many other fancifularts. The 
time was, when phyfics was not much more worthy the ftudy of a man of fenfe, than aftrology now is; fo that 
one might propofe an introdudtio ad fanam aftrologiam, as a defideratum. 

OUR Preface feems now grown into a Differtation in good earneft : enough has been difcousfed of the general 
nature and fubject of the work : allow me now to defcend a little more to particulax and perfonal matters ; and thus 
end my Preface, where I need not have wanted precedents for beginning it, 
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WHAT has been faid hitherto, has been on the advantageous fide of my work: to acquit myfelf to the 
reader it will be neceflary I turn the medal, and reprefent fome things which appear on the contrary fide. 
The book, in reality, is not without confiderable failings, of more kinds than one. — The curious reader mutt 
expect he will here meet with omiffions, and there with redundancies ; here the method and ceconomy are not kept 
to; there an article is imperfeétly treated : here, a paffage from fome other language is not fufficiently naturalized 
there, a fentiment of fome other author is not fufficiently digefted: here, in fine, the author was overfeen ; and 
there the printer. 

ONE might palliate thefe obje€tions, by alledging, that «* they are things not peculiar to this work, but ex- 
s¢ tend toall the kind; that moft of them arife, of neceffity, from the very nature and form of a Dictionary; and 
«< that many of them are not peculiar even to a Dictionary, but are found in all extenfive undertakings, and are 
se appendant to the very beft part of the defign, its univerfality.”” But inftead of extenuating, I had rather be 
taxed with enflaming and aggravating. 

FOR errors, they cannot be very few, confidering the hands through which moft parts of our knowledge 
have paffed, and from whom we are obliged to take many of our accounts! What one author, upon the narrow- 
eft fubjeét can be produced, that has not his fhare of them? And what Argus could poffibly fee and corre&t the 
overfights in-all the authors he had to do with? Scaliger, in his exercitations again{t Cardan, has fhewn fome 
twenty thoufand in one fmall work; and no one imagines he has pick’d it perfectly clean. Yet Cardan was no ill 
author. Bayle’s chief defign in compofing his Dictionary, was to deteét the errors in Moreri; which he fucceeded. 
in fo well, that his book has been called the errata of Moreri’s. Yet is not Bayle himfelf without his errors: a 
late writer has difcovered fome twenty-five in a fingle. article of not quite fo many lines. — F. Hardouin, in the 

reface to his Nummi Antiqui Populorum @ Urbium, fays, it may be called Errata Antiquariorum, and yet M. 
Vaillant {pied not lefs than three hundred errors’ at the firft reading it over. So eafy a matter is it to difcover faults 
in others, and fo difficult to prevent them in ourfelves!_ The moft learned Dr***** who offered to point out five 
thoufand faults in the Lexicon of Hefychius, has beencharged with committing forty fix in his emendations of the 
firft book of Horace’s Odes, befides ninety in the notes. 

NOTHING of this kind can appear furprizing,, when we confider on what a multitude of fides a man is 
acceffible to error! An author we truft to deceives us —our own judgment betrays us — our attention leaves us for 
a moment —our very eyes and hands play us falfe-—or, fuppofe we efcape all thefe fnares: an amanuenfis fhall 
bring us into the fcrape; or, if we get clear here too, we are in imminent danger of mifcarrying in the printer’s 
hands. 

IN a work of any confiderable extent, and variety of matters, it feems impoffible not to err. All the qualifi- 
cations requifite for a faultlefs writer, fcarce ever concurred in a more fignal manner than they did in Jof. Scaliger, 
whofe book de Emendatione Temporum is one of the top performances in the whole compafs of literature. Yet has 
F, Petau difcovered, at leaft, a thoufand flips in it! — Who then can be fafe? He only who writes nothing, or 
next to nothing. If a Baronius will compile Auals; Du Pin, a Bibliotheque; or Baillet, Fugemens des Savans, 
what triumphs do they prepare for future Pagi’s, Simons, and Menages? 

THE moft we can fay, is, that we hope there will be few errors found in the prefent work, in comparifon 
with others of the like kind: many thoufands we have corrected, both in the Dictionaries and other writings we 
have colleéted from, by means of the light which other parts of knowledge afforded: but after fo large a harveft, 
no doubt, there remains a fufficient gleaning. We flatter ourfelves, however, that what we have overlooked, the 
reader will frequently be enabled to correét, by the means here afforded; and that there will not be many errors 
found in the book, which the book itfelf will not help to rectify. 

AS to omiffions, there is fcarce any avoiding them; and the more intelligent the reader is, the more of this 
kind he will neceffarily difcover. Indeed, I muft own myfelf greatly a debtor on this fcore; and though at pre- 
fent infolvent, yet if the reader will give me credit, it fhall be my endeavour to fee all I owe difcharged: if not 
ina lump, yet bya courfe of payments. 

FOR redundancies, people will hardly be agreed about them. After one man has picked what he thinks fit of 
this kind, and laid it by, ’tis odds but a fecond taxes his temerity, and want of tafte, and reftores half of them to 
their places; and a third will, perhaps, be tempted to replace the remainder. 

As to irregularities, and breaches of method, I will not claim impunity on the fcore of being the firft that has 
attempted to introduce any certain rules or method into this way of writing: but there willbe, at leaft, this pe- 
culiarity attending my cafe, that] cannot eafily be indiéted for the breach of any laws but my own. lam 
fenfible, however, there is no point I have been more delinquent in, than this of method: and that the references, 
and neceffary connexions between the parts, which fhould fhew their relation, and help to put them together, are 
but too frequently either dropt, by which the reader is left without his clue; or mifplaced, by which he is put on 
a wrong queft. 

THE references, it may be neceffary to obferve, are of two kinds; the one rea/, which direéts to fome other 
article, wherein the matter in hand is further explained; the other grammatical, or verbal, ferving to indicate fome 
particularity relating to the name; e¢. gr. fome fynonim, paronym, oppofite, etymon or the like, The ufe of 
the former is palpable, as they are converfant about the relation of things; thatof the latter is more obfcure, as 
dealing only in the relations of words: yet are thefe as effential to the work, confidered as a Dictionary, as the 
others are to it, confidered as a body, or fyftem. ; 

AS to jejunenefs, and crudity, no doubt, there muft be a deal of that kind, confidering the fhort time fo 
great a load of fruit had to hang and ripen. Much of it was gathered ere it could poffibly be matured; fo 
that it is no wonder it now and then taftes of the wood. But fetting afide this; if a man may not be allowed to 
fay a good number of but indifferent things in the compafs of five hundred fheets, I know not who would be an 
author. : 

LASTLY, as to there being little xew, and of my own growth, I muft here change my ftyle; and, from 
confeffion, turn to vindication. The work is, what it ought to be, a colleéfion ; not the produce of one man’s 
wit, for that would go but a little way; but of a whole commonwealth. If any perfon will undertake to write 
a Dictionary, even of fome one particular art, from his own fund alone, a man may fafely venture to foretel, that 
it will not be good for much. I do not pretend to entertain my guefts at this rate, with juft what my own 
feanty granaries afford: the whole country is ranfacked to make them the fuller banquet, No body that fell in 
my way has been fpared, antient nor modern, foreign nor domeftic, Chriftian nor Jew, nor Heathen: philofophers, 
divines, mathematicians, critics, cafuifts, grammarians, phyficians, antiquaries, mechanics, have-been all brought 
under contribution. 

NONE of my predeceffors can blame me for the ufe I have made of them; fince it is their own avowed prac- 
tice. Itis a kindof privilege attached to the office of lexicographer; if not by any formal grant, yet by connivance, 
at leaft. —— I have already affumed the dee for my device; and who ever brought an action of trover or trefpafs 
againtt that avowed free-booter? 
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*T1S vain to pretend any thing of property in things of this nature. ‘Yo offer our thoughts to the public, and 
yet pretend a right referved therein to ones’s felf, if it be not abfurd, yet it is fordid. The words we {peak, nays 
the breath we emit, is not more vague and common than our thoughts, when divulged in print, You may as 
well prohibit people to ufe the light that fhines in their eyes, becaule it comes from your candle: e’en clap it ina 
dark lantern, and let us not be amufed and dazzled by it: if we may not be the better for the good things, let us 
not be the worle for-the ill and indifferent ones mixed with them. 

WE fee the fame thought, which was firft ftarted in one author under a world of crudity, borrowed by ano- 
ther, become farther improved, and ripened ; and at length, being tran{mitted to a third, yield: fruit in abun- 
dance. , All plants will not thrive in all foils that will produce them , fome languifh in their mother beds : whence, 
the gardener is under a frequent neceflity of replanting, &c. j i ny 

SOME perfons, I know, condemn all ufe of Diétionaries, abridgments, and compilations whatever. The 
Scaligers, Salmafius’s, Huets, and other critics, proteft againft every thing that may tend to facilitate and fhorten 
the courfe of ftudy, as it tends, at the fame time, to leffen diligence and application, to exempt men from the 
neceflity of going to the fountain-heads, and thus renders them fuperficial. What we attain eafily, fay they, is 
loft again as eafily : one of the chief fruits of ftudy, is to inure men to labour and attention: what room is left for 
the judgment to aét, where every thing is methodized, and laid in order? what occafion for the memory, where 
a man can immeédiately have recourfe to every thing he wants? and who would burthen his head with a ftock 
of knowledge, which he can always keep by him on much eafier terms? It isadded, that the exact and profound 
learning of the antient writers, was chiefly owing to this, that they had no fuch helps, which obliged them to go 
painfully to the fources, and ftudy their authors at firft hand. ; 

THIS is the common ftyle of men of the firft-rate erudition; and were it only directed to thofe who afpire 
to the fame rank with themfelves, it would undoubtedly be excellent. He who pretends to have a feat on that 
bench, mutt go to work the fevere way: he muft not ftudy, ¢. gv. antiquity, in Dictionaries, or even in modern 
fyftems, but in the antient writers themfelves; the Fewi/h antiquities, for inftance, in the books of the Old Tefta~ 
ment, Philo, Jofephus, the Talmud, Maimonides and the rabbins: the Grecian, in Homer, the antient trage- 
dians, Ariftophanes’s comedies, Diodorus Siculus, Paufanias, Athenzeus, and others: the Roman, inLivy, Dio- 
pyfius Halicarnafleus, and other antients in both languages ; the Chriftian in the Aéts of the apoftles, and the 
Greek and Latin fathers. Thefe he is to be reading night and day, in order to arrive at the right 
underftanding of them, meditating, and making frequent reflections on them, ftriving to penetrate into all 
their views; maturely weighing all the circumftances in them ; and laftly, comparing, all with the hints, 
remarks, and improvements, fuggefted in the writings and comments of the more learned among the mo- 
derns. 

ALL this, no doubt, is excellent. — But it is not many fubjeéts or branches of {cience that a man can thus 
go through! And the greater part of mankind confifts of fuch as are not enough interefted in any one, to be foli- 
citous about fo thorough and profound a knowledge of it. — Add, that thofe who do, are forced, on many oc- 
cafions, to make ufe of Di¢tionaries and other helps 5 and that thofe who fpeak moft contemptuoully of them do 
the fame, oftner than they care to own it. 

IN reality, a reduétion of the vaft bulk of univerfal knowledge into a lefler compafs, (as I have elfewhere had 
occafion to obferve) is of no fmall advantage to all thofe concerned in the acquifition of learning, that is, of 
all perfons in general : for I know of no rank, condition, or even fex, that is difpenfed from the .neceffity of 
cultivating and improving their own minds. By means hereof a ftock of knowledge becomes attainable on 
eafy terms, fufficient for the purpofes of moft perfons, except thofe who make learning their more immediate 
profeffion; and for thofe too in moft parts of {cience, except that which makes their immediate province. Such 
a defign may. perhaps feem moft adapted to the ufes of men of bufinefs, who cannot fpend a deal of time, or of 
men of. pleafure, who-do not care to be at fuch pains in the purfuit of knowledge: but it would be no lefs ad- 
vantageous to men of letters and ftudy, whatever faculty or branch of fcience the devote themfelves to ; fince 
Polymathy, or a general acquaintance with all the reft, is’ indifpenfibly requifite to arrive at an excellency in 
any one, by reafon of that near connexion which is between the feveral fciences, and the mutual lights they afford 
each other. And what a vaft career does this open? what a multitude of books and fubjeéts will they have to 
make their way through ; and what helps are not requifite to facilitate fo laborious a courfe ?. Without thefe, ci- 
ther a man’s whole life will be in danger to be {pent in preliminaries, and preparing himfelf for his province, 
or he mutt refolve to fet out with lefs ceremony, exclude the numerous kindred {ciences out of his {cheme, and 
retrench himfelf within the narrow limits of a fingle one. This, it muft be owned, is but too often done, to 
the no fmall difhonour both of learning itfelf, and of thofe who cultivate it. By this means the fciences become 
cantoned out into fo many feparate diftriéts, and the due communication between them is cut off; by which each 
is defrauded of the improvements which might be derived to it from the reft. Hence, in great mealure, the infe- 
riority of the modern authors to the antient. A narrow compafs of knowledge, it is certain, will not enable 
man to write with that dignity and matterhood, which is found in moft of the antient writers; who, befides the 
particular {cience they wrote on, were converfant in all the reft. ‘Thofe who have the leaft acquaintance with the 
antient method of ftudy, know how fevere they were on this head: a man was not allowed to be an orator, hif- 
torian, poet, _grammarian, or even archite&t, or mufician, much lefs a philofopher, without the whole circle of 
{ciences. — The fame we ftill find infifted on as neceffary by later writers, though the difficulty of arriving at it 
is fo much increafed, and the modern Cyclopedia become fo vaftly more extenfive, as well as intricate, than the 
antient. How many new arts and fciences, and new appendages of old ones, come under confideration among 
us, that the antients overlooked? How many languages, living and dead, isa modern obliged to learn, when a 
Roman or Athenian was thought fufficiently furnifhed with one, or two? And how many difficulties have we 
to flruggle withal in the acquifition of their fciences; the antient chronology, for inftance, geography, or the 
like, from which they were free?. We charge ourfelves with the knowledge of their affairs, as well as our own 5 
‘ftudy minutely not only their fciences, but their moft indifferent actions and cuftoms, and their very words and 
phrafes, which with us make fpacious fields of learning, under the denomination of antiquity and philology. The 
dilemma then is apparent; either our talents and application muft be greater, or our lives muft be longer than 
thofe of the antients ; or elf our proficiency mutt be lefs in proportion, unlefs fomé means be had recourle to, to 
expedite the fame. F 

IN effect, a reduétion of the body of learning is growing every day more and more neceflary; as 
the objects of our knowledge are increafing, books becoming more numerous, and new points of dif ute 
and enquiry turning up. For want of this, the fciences remain in great meafure at a ftand, or can ct 
only imperceptibly; fince the whole life of thofe who fhould make difcoveries, is {pent ie learnini woe 
is already found out. Hence, fuch improvements as are occafionally made, rarely arrive at any ane 
bur terminate in hints and imperfect Openings, or in queries and propofals for farther enguir Met 
of the late difcoveries in the fciences remain thus crude and imperfeét; the whole vaft fyftems if micro- 
feopical plants and animals, and telefcopic worlds, of attraction, magnetifm, ele¢tricity, and the like, remain, 
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as it were in embryo. How many curious obfervations and anomalous cafes, are fcattered in the writings of mo- 
dern philofophers, which want to be reduced to fyftems ?_ And what numerous lights are held forth in the writings 
of modern virtuofo’s, for fupplying divers defiderata in'the fciences, to no purpofé? — How many operations are 
there both of nature and art, of which we have imperfeé& notices, which want to be compared and traced more 
minutely? Tranfmutations, petrefactions, reproductions of organical parts, recompofitions of bodies from their 
principles, refufcitations, meliorations, accelerations of growth, multiplications of f{pecies ; to fay nothing of tran{- 
fufions, inoculations, injections, and the like, which are like to perifh, as multitudes have done before them, for 
want of time to purfue them. 

TO do juftice to a collection, I mean a general and promifcuous one, it has its advantages. Where numbers of 
things are thrown precarioufly together, we fometimes difcover relations among them, which we fhould never have 
thought of looking for: as the painter’s and fculptor’s fancy is frequently led on to the boldeft and moft mafterly 
defigns, by fomething they fpy in the fortuitous fketches of chance or nature ; infomuch that a celebrated Italian 
makes no feruple to lay this down as the firft origin and occafion of all thefe arts. *Tis certain, moft of our 
knowledge is empirical, the refult of accident, occafion, and cafual experiment: ’tis but very little we owe to 
dogmatizing, and method ; which, as already obferved, are pofterior things, and only come in play after the game 
is ftarted. It was, in all probability, the hand of chance that firft threw fulphur, charcoal, and faltpetre together; 
and little did he who thus produced gunpowder, imagine he was inventing a new art of making war. 

*T IS, indeed, furprizing to confider what flender experiments and obfervations many of the capital doétrines 
have arifen from: the blows of a fmith’s hammer on his anvil, are faid to have given rife to the mufical notes, 
which Guido, a poor friar, perfeéted: by what he obferved in conning over his beads. — The inventions of print- 
ing, of glafs, of dying, of the dipping needle, of phofphorus, of telefcopes, of taffety, of antimony, &c. are 
fuppofed to have arifen in the like manner ; as the reader may find under their proper articles: and how many more 
we know not, by reafon the great obfcurity of their firft rife, ere they attained a degree of ufefulnefs and perfec 
tion fit to be taken notice of, has buried the particular circumftances thereof. If we will hear the antient Phceni- 
cians and Egyptians, among whom moft of the arts are fuppofed to have arifen ; they all came from cafual obfer- 
vations: geometry from the inundations of the Nile; the flight of the crane, gave occafion to the invention of 
the rudder; the ibis taught to adminifter a glyfter, the fwallow to build, and the fpider to weave, 9c. In effect, 
a new obfervation, infome peoples minds prepared for it, is like a fpark in-a‘heap of gunpowder, which may 
blow a'whole mine. ; ” f 

WHAT advantages may not philofophy be expected to derive from fuch acolleétion, or farrago of arts, when 
it is confidered, that every circumftance, every article of an art, is to be looked upon as a datum, a phzenome- 
non, or experiment in philofophy? and that the leaft of them may poffibly be the foundation of a new fyftem? 
— To confider only the dying of cloth, or tanning, or currying of leather; what is the whole procefs, but a 
feries of phyfical effets, arifing from new applications of body to body ?. And how many leétures will the philofo- 
pher have from painting, gardening, agriculture, €. touching planting, ingrafting, pruning, expofure, expref- 
fion, walls, &c. which might never have come in his way, but by fuch a chance? When a thing is once ftarced, 
it may be’applied infinite ways, and no) body knows where it will ftop. : sone ! 

THROUGHOUT the whole of this work, a particular regard has been had both in the choice of the fevéral 
heads, and in amplifying on them, to the’ extending .of our views, and Opening new tracks,.new {cents,- new 
vifta’s. We have endeavoured not only to furnifh the mind, but to enlarge it, by placing it in a great variety of 
fituations, and prefenting to it the fentiments, notions, manners, cuftoms, €?c. of moft ages, people, fetts,’ &c! 
that have any thing new, unufyal, or originalin them. 

SUCH a variety of views, and manners of thinking, isia fare remedy agaihft being too violently attached to 
any one; and is the beft way of preventing the making of pedants, bigots, &c. of any kind. _ It may be faid, 
that every art, every fyftem, tends to give the mind a particular turn; and that the only way of rhaintaining it 
in its natural rectitude, is by calling in other oppofite ones, by way of counter-balance. Thus what is unfufferable 
in the mere mathematician, critic, grammarian, chymift, poet, or herald, is qualified and rendered amiable, by 
a due admixture of the reft. 

THIS, indeed, is not the way to make a very great progrefs inany art; but at the fame time it is the only 
way to hinder our being fpoiled by any. Though this is only to be underftood with regard to perfonal benefit : 
for no doubt the public is more benefited by the mere purfuers of particular arts, than by the general appliers to 
all: fince, by the former, each is brought to greater perfection, and the mixture and temperament wanting in» the 
individuals is found in the whole. 

TO conclude, the ultimate view of a work of this kind, fhould be, the forming a found mind, 2. e. acquire- 
ing a fyftem of perceptions and notions agreeing to the fyftem of things, or in the relation§ thereto intended by its 
author. The end of learning and ftudy, is not the filling our heads with other mens ideas ; that is an inrichment 
which may prove for the worfe ; richnefs is only a matter of fecondary confideration; foundnefs is the firft. There 
are many manures which the hufbandman dare not ufe, by reafon they would corrupt the land, at the fame time 
they enriched it, and lay the foundation of a difeafe, which would in the end impoverifh, and make it {pend it- 
felf in unprofitable weeds. — But it muft be owned, mens heads are not fo eafily filled: the memory is not fo 
tenacious as we may imagine; ideas are tranfient things, and feldom ftay long enough with us to do us either 
much good, or harm: ten to one but what we read to day, is moft of it forgot again to morrow. And what 
chiefly makes new ideas of any fignificancy, is their extending and enlarging the mind, and making it more capa- 
cious, and fufceptible. — But neither is this enlargement the laft aim; but is chiefly of ufe, as it contributes to 
the increafing our fenfibility, to the making our faculties more fubtile and adequate, and giving us a more ex- 
quifite perception of things that occur; and thus enabling us to judge clearly, pronounce boldly, conclude rea~ 
dily, diftinguith accurately, and to apprehend the manner and reafons of our decifions. To which end feveral 
things may conduce, that are not fo much direét matters of knowledge, as collateral to it; for inftance, much of 
the {chool philofophy, which, by exercifing and exciting the mind, has a kind of inftrumental tendency to fharpen 
its faculties, and needs only be read, not retained, to produce its effect. — But even this does not amount to the 
full and adequate end of knowledge: this is only improving the organ; and there muft be fome farther end in fuch 
improvement. No man fharpens his weapon on the fole confideration of having it fharp, but to be the fitter for ufe. 
Briefly then, our faculties being only fo many inlets whereby, and according to the meafure whereof, we re- 
ceive intimations of the Creator’s will, and the effects of his power and action; all the improvements made 
in them, have a tendency to fubjeét us more entirely to his influence and direétion; and thus make us confpire 
and move more in concert with the reft of his works, to accomplifh the great end of allthings. In which our 
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Concerning the CUTS. 


“yA HE Reader may be pleafed to obferve, that the Figures relating to each Art, are brought into 
a feveral Plate, and placed in the Book fronting the name of fuch Art; and referred to under. 
that name: as Lab. Architetture, Tab. Geometry, fig. 3- &c. — This may alfo ferve for 
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Who is hereby inftruéted to place the feveral Cuts fronting thofe words which make their re~ 


fpedtive titles; e. gr. the Plate intitled ANATOMY, fronting the article ANATOMY; and fo of 
the reft. 


N.B. The Plate Analyfis, is joined to that of ALGEBRA; and the Plate Navigation, to that of 
GEOGRAPHY. 
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A vowel, and the firft letter of the Englifh, 
and moft other alphabets. 

‘The grammarians will needs have 4 the firft 
letter in all languages ; and fome of them af 


y) moft fimple, and the eafieft pronounced of all 
articulate foundss—To confirm this, Jul. Scaliger obferves, 
that 4 is the firft found nature puts forth at the crying or 
imiling of infants ; and that it needs no other motion to form 
it, but a bare opening of the lips. 

Covarruvias, refining on this fentiment of Scaliger, obferves, 
very gravely, that the firft found put forth by boys, is 7; but 
that girls firft put forth E ; each pronouncing the initial letter 
of the name of the firft parent of its refpective fex.—Dr. Lit- 
tleton, fetting Adam afide, makes the one fpeak the final, and 
the other the initial letter of the mother of mankind,EvA,— 
But it is in vain that authors compare the 4 of the Englith, 
Latin, French, &¢. with the Aleph of the Hebrews, or the 
Eliph of the Arabs. Thofe two letters have no conformity 
with our 4, except in this, that they are the firft of their fe- 
veral alphabets. What fets them very far afunder, is, that 
thefé oriental 4’s are not Vowels. 
Some critics take the Hebrew A leph to be neither vowel, 
nor confonant, but what the grammarians call an afpirate, or 
pneumatic letter; like the H in the Latin, and our language: 
adding, that S. Jerom appears to have had the fame thought, 
who probably learnt it from the Jews of the fchool of Tibe-| A 
rias. But later writers give the thing another turn; having 
fhewn that the Hebrew Aleph, Arabic Eliph, and Syriac O- 
laph, are real confonants ; and that the fame holds of all other 
afpirates. This is a paradox in grammar; but it is not the 
lefs true for being a paradox. See AsprRaTeE. 


Of all the letters, 4 is obferved.to be that which dumb per-] A is al 


fons are fooneft taught to pronounce. The reafon is, that it 


does not depend on the mufcles, and other organs of the} A, 


mouth, and tongue, which are generally wanting in mutes; but 
on thofe of the throat and nofe, which they commonly have. 
This firft, fimpleft found, ferves us to exprefs moft of the ve- 
hement movements of the foul. It is fo much the language 
of nature, that upon all fudden and extraordinary occafions 
we are neceflarily led to it, as the inftrument readieft at 
hand. With this we fpeak our admiration, joy, anguifh, a- 
verfion, apprehenfion of danger, &c.—Where the paffion is 
very ftrong, we frequently inforce the 4, by adding an afpi- 
rate, as 4h. 

It is obferved of the Englifh pronunciation, that we fpeak the 
A with a flenderer, and more puny found than any of our 
neighbours: ordinarily, it is {carce broad enough for a French 
e neuter; and comes far fhort of the grofs 4 of the Germans, 
which would make our au, or aw, or o.—In fome words 
however, as talk, wall, ftall, » the 4 is broad, and deep| 
enough, But this, it is obferved, may not be the mere found 
of 4; but the effeét of thésancient orthoer phy, which, as) 
low as queen Eliz abeth, frequently added an u to the 4, and 
wrote taulk, € 
‘The Romans 1s 
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SCIENCES, 
long, and when fhort.—To denote it long, they firft wrote it 
double, 4ala, for Ala; which not being enough, they in- 
ferted an 4 between them, dhala : at length they fell to the . 
common long accent ve, See Accrnr. & 


fign a natura] reafon for it, viz. that it is the] A was one of the numeral letters among the ancients, and fig- 


nified 500.—With a dafhat top, A, it{tood for 5000. See 
CHARACTER, 
Baronius gives us a fet of ancient technical verfes, wherein 
the numeral value of each letter of the alphabet is expreffed 5 
whereof this is the firft, 

Poffidet A numeros quingentos, ordine recto. 
But we fhall here obferve, once for all, that it was not 
ftri@ly among the ancients that this ufe of numeral letters had 
place, as is commonly fuppofed. Ifidore Hifpalenfis, an author 
of the feventh century, affirms it exprefsly: Latin’ autem < 
numeros ad literas non computant. "The ufage was really intfo- 
duced in the days of barbarifm. M, du Cange, explains 
what that ufage was, at the beginning of each letter of his 
Gloflary, but the generality of diftionary-writers, who take it 
from him, miftake him. The account, they all fay, is found 
in Valerius Probus: whereas du Cange fays no iuch thing ; 
butionly that it is found in a colle€tion of grammarians, a- 
mong whom are Valerius Probus, and Petrus Diaconus. Ha 
betur vero illud cum Valerio Proto, Paulo Diacono, (it fhould 
have been Petro) & aliis qui de numeris feripferunt, edi- 
tum inter grammaticos antiquos. 
is alfo ufed, in the Julian calendar, as the firft of the feven 
dominical letters. : . 
Tt_had been in ufe among the Romans long before the efta- 
blifhment of Chriftianity, as the firft of the eight nundinales 
littere ; in imitation whereof it was, that the dominical letters 
were firft introduced. See NuNDINAL. 
fo an abreviature, ufed in divers arts, and with divers 
intentions, Hence, * 
among logicians, is ufed to denote an univerfal 
propofition ; according to the verfe, 
Afferit A, negat E, verim generaliter ambe. 
Thus, in the firft figure, a fyllogifm confifting of thrée u- 
niverfal affirmative propofitions, is faid to be in Bar-ba-ra ; 
the 4 thrice repeated, denoting fo many of the propofiticns 
to be univerfal, . 
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‘A, Jin the ancient infcriptions of miatbles, Ge. otcafionally 


ftands for duguftus, ager, aiunt, &c. When double, it 
denotes Augu/fi: and when triple auro, argento, ere. Hfidore 
adds, that when it occurs after the word miles, it denotes 
him young. 

A onthe reverfe of ancient medals, denotes them ftruck by the 
city of Argos, fometimes by that of Athens.—And_ among 
the later coins, the fame lettef is the mark of Paris. See 
Medal. 

A, among Englifh writers, is ordinarily ufed for anno, as 
A. D. anno domini; for artium, as 4. M. artium magifter, 
&c. 

A, a, or aé, among phyficians, is ufed in prefcription for ava ; 
to denote an equal portion of divers ingredients, whether in 
refpect of meafure or weight 
Thus, R Sal wolat. oleo/. tind. croc. aa 3 f. exprefles Sal 
volatile oleofum, and tinéture of faffron, of each half an 
ounce, The fame @ ot aa is alfo ufed in the like fenfe, with- 
out expreffing any limited quantity or weight : ‘Thus, 4@ or aa 
P. #, denotes fimply, equal parts of the ingredients there 
mentioned. 

AA A, among chymifts, fignifies an amalgama, or the opera- 
tion of amalgamating. Sce AMALGAMATION. 

A, An. See ARTICLE. 

ABACTOR*, in fome law-writers of the middle age, de- 
notes a thief who drives off cattle by open force; more u- 
fually called abigeus. 

* The word is Compoutided of ab, from; and aor, a driver ; 
from agere, to drive, 

ABACTUS, among the ancient phyficians, was ufed for a 
mifcarriage procured by art, or force of medicine ; in con- 
tradiftin¢tion to aborfus, which is natural. But the moderns 
know no fuch diftinétion, Sec ABoRTION, 

ABACUS*, among the ancients, was a kind of cupboard, or 
buffet. See BUFFET. 

* The word is Latin, but formed from the Greek a@az, 
which among that people fignified the fame thing; which 
fome fuppofe to be compounded of « privative, and Gass 
foundation; g. 4. without a foot or frame, to be faitened 
fome way to the wall. But Guichart goes higher : he derives 
efaé, from the Hebrew AN, extolli, to be elevated, raifed 5 
and fuppofes its primary fignification to be a high thelf, or 
other convenience for things to be laid upon out of the way. 

In this fenfe, Livy defcribing the luxury into which the Ro- 
nians degenerated after the conqueft of Afia, fays, ‘They had 
their Abaci, beds, &c. plated over with gold. Dec, IV. 
Lib. ix. 

_ Apacus*™ was particularly ufed among the mathematicians, for 
a little table ftrewed over with duft, on which they drew their 
{chemes and figures. 

@ In this fenfe, the word feems formed from the Phcenician 

DAR, abat, dult 

Asacus Pythagoricus, a table of numbers, contrived for the 
ready learning of the principles of arithmetic ; denominated 
from its inventor Pythagoras, pythagoricus. 

Hence alfo, from an agreement in point of ufe, the names 
Abacus 2d Abaco, are ufed among Latin, and Italian Writers 
for an alphabet, or ABC, &c. 

The Abacus Pythagoricus was, in all probability, no’ other 
than what we call multiplication-table. 

Ludolphus and Wolfius give us methods of performing multi- 

plication without the help of the Abacus; but they are too 
opefofe ih ordinary cafes for practice, See Muztiprica- 
TION. © 

Apacus, in archite@ture, is the uppermoft member of the ca- 

» pital of a column; ferving as a kind of crowning, both to the 
capital and the whole column. 

Divers of our diétionary-writers, make the #hacus to be the ca- 

pital itfelf; which is altogether as juft, as to make the crown of 
the head the whole head. 

Vitruvius, and others after him, who give the hiftory of the 
orders, tells us, the /bacus was originally intended to repre- 
fent a {quare tile laid over an urn, or rather over a bafket.— 
An Athenian old woman happening to place a bafket thus co- 
vered over the root of an acanthus; that plant {hooting up the 
following fpring, encompaifed the bafket all around, till meet- 
ing with the tile, it curled back in a kind of fcrolls. An in- 
genious feulptor paffing by, took the hint, and immediately 
executed a capital on this plan; reprefenting the tile by the 

Abacus, the leaves by the volutes, and the bafket by the vafe, 

or body of the capital—Such was the origin of the 

firt regular order.—See the reprefentation hereof in Tab. 

Archit, fig. 21+ 

There is fome difference in the form of the Abacus in diffe- 

rent orders. In the Tufcan, Doric, and ancient Ionic, it is 

a flat, {quare number, well enough reprefenting its original 

tile ; whence the French call it taslloir, trencher. Sec fig. 24. 

lit, I. & fig. 28. lit.o. & fig. 32s lit. k, See alfo the articles 

Tuscan, Doric, and Ionic, 

In the richer orders it lofes its native form; its four fides, 

or faces, being arched, or cut inwards, with fome ornament, 

asa rofe, or other flower, or fith’s tail in the middle of each 
arch.—See fig. 26. lit. d. & fig. 20. See alfo the articles 

CorINTHIAN, and ComposIrTe. oi 

But fome architeéts take other liberties in the Abacus, both in 


o 
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refpect of its name, place, and office. Thus, in the Tufcan 
order, where it is the largeft and moft maffive, as taking up 
one third of the height of the whole capital, it is fometunes 
called the dye of the capital.—In the Doric it is not always 
the uppermoft member of the capital ; a cymatium being fre- 
quently placed over it.-—In the lonic, fome make it a perfect 
ogee, and crown it with a fillet. See the figures above 
referréd to 
The proportion of thé Abacus, as preferibed by ‘Vitruvius 
(4.1) is, that its diagonical (from corner to corner) be twice 
its height. A rule which the mederns make no difficulty of 
difpenfing with. 

Abacus is allo ufed by Scamozzi for a concave moulding in the 
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capital of the Tufcan pedeftal. 
ABAFT, in the fea-language, is ufed in fpeaking of things 


placed, or done, toward the ftern, or hind-part of a veflel 5 
called alfo aft, and ftands oppufed to fere.— Thus they fay 
a thing is ebaft the fore-maft, when it is behind it, or nearer 
the flern than the fore-matt is. ‘The poft of the mafter, cap~ 
tain, and other officers is abaft the main-matl. 

The ftern, ftriGtly fpeaking, is only the outlides abaft in- 
cludes both infide and and out. 

ABALIENATION®, inthe Roman law, denotes a fpe- 
cies of alienation; whereby thofe goods called ses mancipé 
were transferred to perfons legally capable thereof; either by 
a formula called traditio aexu, or a {urrender in open court. 
See ALIENATION. 

* The word is compounded of ad, from; and alienare, to a- 

lienate. 

The things here called res mancipi, which were the object of 
abalienation, were cattle, flaves, lands, and pofleffions within 
the territory of Italy—The perfons capable of purchafing 
were Roman citizens, Latins, and certain foreigners who were 
particularly indulged this traffic—The manner in which it 
was tranfacted was either with the ceremony of weights and 
money in hand, ora furrender before a magiftrate. 

ABAPTISTON, or ANABAPTISTON, a name anciently 
given to an inftrument in chirurgery, by modern writers 
more ufually called trepan, modiolus, terebra, terebellum, 
and trafine. Sce TREPAN. 

ABARTICULATION, in anatomy, the fame with diar- 
throfis, See DIARTHROSIS, 

ABASED, lowered, or made low; from the French Jas, 
low ; which Nicod. derives from Gaetc, foundation. 

ABASED, ABAISSE!, in heraldry, is applicd to the vol. or 
wings of eagles, &c. when the tip, or angle looks downward 
toward the point of the fhield; or when the wings are fhut : 
the natural way of bearing them being fpread, with the tip 
pointing to the chief, or the angles, 

A chevron, a pale, bend, &c. are alfo faid to be abafe 
when their points terminate in, or below the centre of the 
fhield. 

Again, an ordinary is faid to be ebafed, when below its due 
fituation. ‘Thus, the commanders of the order of Malta, 
who have chiefs in their own arms, are obliged to aba/e 
them under thofe of the religion. 

ABASING, in the fea-language. See SrriKINnG. 
ABATEMENT, in heraldry, fomething added to a coat- 
armour, to diminifh its proper value and dignity, and note 
fome difhonourable aétion, or ftain in the character of the 
perfon who bears it, 
Tt is a little controverted among authors, whether heraldry 
allows of any fuch things as regular abatements. Leigh and 
Guillim, however without any fcruple as to their reality, 
give us feveral kinds. 
Abatements, according to the laft of thofe writers, are either 
made by reverfion or diminution. 
Reverfion is either turning the whole efcutcheon upfide- 
down; or the adding another efcutcheon, inverted, in the 
former. 
Diminution, is the blemifhing any part by adding a fain, or 
mark of diminution: fuch are a delf, a point dexter, a point 
champaign, a plain point, a goar finifter, anda guflet. See 
each under its proper article. 
Tt may be added, that thefe marks muft always be either taw- 
ny, or murrey ; otherwile, inftead of diminutions, they be- 
come additions of honour. 
The laft editor of Guillim difcards the whole notion of 4- 
batements, as a chimera. He alledges, that no one inftance is 
to be met with in fuch bearing; and that it implies a contra- 
diction to fuppofe it. Arms, being infignia nobilitatis & hono~ 
ris, cannot admit of any mark of infamy, without ceafing to 
be arms, and becoming badges of difgrace ; which all would 
covet to lay afide. Add, that as no hereditary honour can be 
a€tually diminifhed ; fo neither can the mar ks thereof. Both, 
indeed, may be forfeited ; as in the cafe of treafon, where the 
efcutcheon is totally reverfed, to intimate a total fuppreffion 
of the honour. 

Some inftances, however, are produced to the contrary by Co- 

lombiere, and others. But thefe, though they may thew fome 

extraordinary refentments of princes for offences committed 
in their prefence, do not amount to a proof of fuch cuftom 
or praétice; much lef§ authorize the being of particular 
badges in the hands of inferiour officers, as Kings at arms. 
ABATE- 
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ABATEMENT {s alfo ufed, in a law-fenfe, for the fruftrating, 
or fetting afide a {uit, on account of fome fault either in the 
matter, or proceeding thereof, Hence, 

Plea in ABNVEMENT, is fome exception alledged, and made 
good, cither againft the plaintiffs writ, as wanting due form, 
or containing falfe Latin; or againft his count, or declaration, 
as being infufficient, or varying from the writ, fpeciality or 
record; or again{t the matter of either, as infuffictent, or being 
before another court ; or againft the allegations, as being un- 
certain, on account of fome mifnomer, or the death of one of 
the parties, or the marriage of the plantiff being a woman: 
to which fome add difability.—Upon any of thefe, the de- 
fendant prays that the plantiff’s writ, or plaint may abate, 
i.e. that his fuit may ceafe for that time: if it be granted, 
all writs and procefs muft be begun de novo. 

ABATEMENT alfo denotes an irregular entry upon lands, or 
tenements, left vacant by their former pofleflor, and not yet 
laid hold of by the next heir. 

As he that puts out the pofleffor is faid to diffeize 5 fo he that 
interpofes, or fteps in between the former pofleffor and his 
heir, is faid to abate. 

Coke on Littleton diftinguifhes between Abatement and intru- 
fion ; but the new book of entries renders Abatement by in- 
trufio. Some think it were better, for diftin@tion-fake, to 
render it by interpofitio. Term de ley, p. 2+ 

ABB, among clothiers, denotes the yarn of a weaver’s warp. 
—In a riot at Melkfham, J. Crabb is {aid to have marched 
with 44) on a ftick ; another evidence calls this a blue fkain 
on a ftick; and a third, a chain on a ftick.—They alfo ufe 
the phrafe, 4bb-wool.—Great quantities of 4bb-wool were 
by rioters thrown into the river. 

ABBESS the fuperiour of an abbey, or convent of nuns. See 
ABBEY. 

The Abbe/s has the fame rights, and authority over her nuns, 
that the abbots regular have over their monks. See Ansor. 
The fex indeed does not allow her to perform the fpiritual 
funGtions annexed to the priefthood, wherewith the abbot is 
ufually invefted; but there are inftances of fome dbde/Jés, who 
havea right, or rather a privilege, to commiffion a prieft to 
act for them. They have even a kind of epifcopal jurildiction, 
as well as fome abbots, who are exempted from the vifitation 
of their diocefans. 
F. Martene, in his treatife of the rites of the church, ob- 
ferves, that fome Abbe/fes have formerly confefled their nuns, 
But he adds, that their exceffive curiofity carried them fuch 
lengths, that there arofe a neceflity of checking it. 
St. Bafil, in his rule, allows the Abbe/s to be prefent with the 
rieft at the confeffion of her nuns. 

ABBEY®*, or Assy, a monaftery, or religious houfe, go- 
verned by a fuperiour under the title of abbot, or abbefs, See 
ABBOT. r 


* Tn onr ancient ftatutes the word is fometimes alfo written 
Abbathy. By 31 H. 8. c. 13, Abbathies are given to the king. 


Abbeys differ from priories, in that the one are under the di- 
yeétion of an abbot, and the other of a prior: but abbot and 
prior (we mean a prior conventual) are much the fame thing ; 
and differ in little but the name, 
Fauchet obferves, that in the early days of the French mo-| 
narchy, dukes and counts were called abbots, and dutchies 
and counties Abbeys. Many perfons of the prime quality, 
without any concern in the monaftic life, took the fame qua- 
lity; even fome of their kings are mentioned in hiftory un- 
der the title of abbots. Philip I, Louis VI. and afterwards 
the dukes of Orleans, are called abbots of the monaftery of 
S. Agnan, The dukes of Aquitain were called abbots of 
the monaftery of S. Hilary, at Poictiers ; and the earls of 
Anjou of S. Aubin, &c, 
One third of the beft bencfices in England were anciently, | 
by the popes grant, appropriated to Abbeys, and other reli-} 
gious houfes; which, upon their diffolution’ under King) 
Henry VIII. became lay-fees: 190 {uch were diffolved of, 
between 2007, and 35000 /. yearly revenue, which at a me- 
dium amounted to 28530001, per annum. 

ABBOT*, or Ansar, the fuperior of a monaftery of monks] 
erected into an abbey, or prelacy. 


* The name Abbot is originally Hebrew, where it fignifies fa- 
ther. The Jews call father, in their language, 46; whence 
the Chaldees and Syrians formed Abba; thence the Greeks 
eeuc, which the Latins retained, Abbas; and thence our 
Abbot, the French Abbé, &c.—St, Mark and St. Paul ufe 
the Syriac Abba in their Greck ; by reafon it was then 
commonly known in the (fynagogues, and ‘the primitive af- 
femblies of the Chrittians ; adding to it, ‘by way of interpre- 
tation, the word father, aCe @ «arp, abba, father, 9. d. 
Abba, that is to fay, father.—But the name Ab or Abba, 
which at .firft was a term of tendernefs and affection, ini 
the Hebrew and Chaldee, became at length a title of dig- 
nity and honour: The'Jewith doctors affected it; and one 
of their moft ancient books, containing the fayings or apoph- 
thegms of divers of them, is entitled Pirke Abd0tb, or Avoth ; 
7. e, chapters “Of the Fathers. It was in allufion to this affee- 
tation, that Jefus Chrift forbad his difeiples to call any man 
their father on earth: which word S. Jerom turns again 
the fuperiours of the monaiteries of his time, for afluming the 
title of Abbots, or fathers. 
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The name Abbot, then, appears as old as the inftitution of 
monks itfelfi—The governours of ‘the primitive monafte- 
ries aflumed indifferently the titles det, and Archiman- 
drite. 
‘They were really diftinguifhed from the clergy, though fre- 
quently confounded with them, becaufe a degree above lay- 
men, St. Jerom, writing to Heliodorus, fays exprefly, alia 
monachorum eft caufa, alia clericorum. 
In’ thofe early days, the Abbeis were fubje& to the bithops; 
and the ordinary paftgrs. ‘Their monafterics being remote 
from cities, and built in the fartheft folitudes, they had no fhare 
in ecclefiaftical affairs went on Sundays to the parifh- 
church with the reft of the people: or, if they were too re- 
mote, a prieft was fent them to adminifter the facraments 3 
till at length they were allowed to have priefts of their own 
body. Che bbet, or Archimandrite himfelf was ufually the 
prieft: but his function extended no farther than to the fpiri- 
tual affiftance of his monaftery; and he remained ftill in o- 
bedience to the bifhop. 
There being among the ancient Abbots feveral perfons of 
learning, they made a vigorous oppofition to the rifing here~ 
fies of thofe times ; which firft cccafioned the bifhops to cal! 
them out of their defarts, and fix them about the fuburbs of 
cities ; and at length in the cities themfelves: from which 
zra their degeneracy is to be dated, 
The Abbots, now, foon wore off their former plainnefs and 
fimplicity, and began to be looked on as a fort of little pre- | 
lates. In time they would be independent of the bifhops; and 
became fo infupportable, that fome fevere laws were made a= 
gainft them at the council of Chalcedon: notwithftanding 
this, in time, many of them carried the point of independen- 
cy; and got the appellation of lord, with other badges of the 
epifcopate, particularly the mitre. 

Hence arofe new f{pecies and diftintions of Abbots : mitreds 

and not mitred; croziered, and not croziered, cecumenical 

Abbots, cardinal Abbots, Se. 

Mitred Aznorrs, were thofe privileged to wear the mitre ; and 
allow’d, withal, a full epifcopal authority within their feveral 
precinéts.—Among us, thefe were alfo called Abbots fovereign, 
and Abbots general; and were lords of parliament, Of thefe 
Sir Edward Coke reckons twenty-feven in England, befide 
two mitred priors. 

The reft, who were not mitred, were fubject to the dios 
cefan. 

Pere Hay, a Benedi&tine monk; in his book entitled Afrum 
inextinétum, maintains, that the Abbots of his order have 
not only a fort of epifcopal, but even of papal jurifdigtion, 
poteflatem quafi epifcopalem, imo quafi papalem; and as fuch 
can confer the lower orders of deacon and fubdeacon. 
When the Abbots firft afliumed the mitre, the bifhops made 
heavy complaints of their privileges being invaded by the 
monks ; and were particularly offended, that in fynods and 
councils there was no diftinction between them. On this oc- 
cafion pope Clement IV. ordered, that the dots fhould only 
wear their mitres embroidered with gold, and leave jewels to 
the bifhops. 

Croziered ABzors, are thofe who beat the cfozier, or paftoral 
ttaff, 

‘There are fome croziered and not mitred; as the Abbot of 
the Benediétine abbey at Bourges: and others, both the one 
and the other. 

Among the Greeks, fome even took the quality of cecume- 
nical blots, or uniyerfal Abbots, in imitaticn of the patri- 
archs ef Conftantineple. 

Nor have the Latins been much, behind them in that refpect 5 
the Abbot of Cluny, in a council held at Rome, affumed the 
title of dbs abkatum, Abbot of Abbots ; and pope Calixtus 
gave the fame Abbat the title of cardinal Abbot. 

To fay nothing of other cardinal bets, thus denominated 
from their being the principal 4Zdots of monafteries, which 
came to be feparated. 

Abbots are now chiefly diftinguifhed into regular; and com- 
mendatory. 

Apnomrs regular, are real monks, or religious, who have taken 

the vows, and wear the habit of the order. See REcuLAR, 
and Vow. 
Such are.all 4édats prefumed to be; it being exprefly pro- 
vided by the canons, that none but a monk have the com- 
mand over monks.—But, in fact, itis found far otherwife: 
in France, J think, there are now but fix regular abbeys. 

Assors in commendam, are feculars; though they have under- 
gone the tonfure, and are obliged by their bulls to take orders 
when they come of age. 

Though the term commendam infinuates, that they have only 
the adminiftration of their abbeys for atime; yet do they 
hold, and reap the fruits of them for ever; as well as the re- 
gular Abbots. 

Their bulls give them a full power tam in /piritualibus quam 
in temporalibus. And yet, itis true, that the commendatory 
Abbots do not perform any fpiritual offices ; hey 
fpiritual jurifdiétion over their monks. So t it 
JSpiritualibus, is sather fomething of the Roman ftyle, than a 
i 

Some of their canonifts rank the commendam in the number of 

benefices 


benefices, inter tit 
than.a canonic: 0 
nefice : but as fuch provifions are contrary to the ancient ca- 
nons, none but the pope, by difpenfing with the old law, can 
grant them, 
Our own ory fpeaks very little of thefe commendatory 
Abbots ; and it is probable the practice never prevailed much 
among us. Hence, many of our writers have been Jedvinto 
the miftake, of fuppofing that all Abdots are monks. Of thi 
we ‘have a remarkable inftance, insthe difpute about the in- 
ventor of the lines for transforming geometrical figures, 
called by the French the Robervallian lines. Dr. Gregory, in 
the Philofophical Tranfactions anno 1694, raillies the Abbat 
Galloys, who held the abbey of St. Martin de Cores in co7- 
mendam, with being a monk: ¢ The good father, fays he, 
¢ imagines we are returned into that fabulous age wherein a 
© monk might be allowed to fay what he pleafed.’ Which 
paflage the dbbct takes hold of, and returns the raillery, with 
intereft, on the doctor, in the Memoir. de? Academ. an. 1703. 
The ceremony whereby bbots are created, is properly cal- 
led benediétion ; or fometimes, though that abufively, con- 
fecration, ‘ 

Tt anciently confifted in cloathing him with the habit called 
cuculla, a cowl ; putting the paftoral ftafF in his hand, and the 
thoes called pedales, or pedules, on his feet. Thefe particula- 
rities we learn from the ordo Romanus of ‘Theodore archbifhop 
of Canterbury. 

Azsor is alfoa title, which has been given to certain bifhops, 
by reafon their fees had originally been abbeys ; and that they 
were even elected by the monks: fuch are thofe of Catanea 
and Montreal, in Sicily. 

Azzor is alfo an appellation fometimes given to the fu- 
periours, or generals of fome congregations of regular 
canons; as that of §. Genevieve at Paris. See Ca- 
NON. 

oT is alfo a title bore by feveral magiftrates, and other lay- 
perfons.—Among the Genoefe, one of their principal ma- 
giftrates was called the Abbot of the people. 

In France, particularly about the time of Charlemaign, 
there were feveral lords and courtiers, who having the fuper- 
intendency of certain abbeys committed to them, were ftyled, 
Abba-comites, 

ABBREVIATURE*, or AppREVIATION, a contraction 
of a word, or paflage; made by dropping fome of the 
letters, or by fubftituting certain marks, or characters in 
their place. 

* The word is derived from the Latin brevis, of the Greek 

Bpeexgus, fhort. 

Lawyers, phyficians, &c ufe abundance of Abbreviatures ; 
partly for the fake of expedition, and partly for that of my- 
dtery.—A lift of the principal 4bbreviatures in the feveral arts 
and faculties, fee under the article CHARACTER. 
Of all people, the Rabbins are the greateft dealers in this 
way; their writings are unintelligible, without an explication 
of the Hebrew Abbreviatures. The Jewith authors and copifts 
don’t content themfelves to abbreviate words, like the G 
and Latins, by retrenching fome of the letters, or fyll bles 


o 


A 


thereof; but they frequently take away all but the init 
ter. Thus, % ftands for rabdi, and ®% for IN, °SIN 


or3% according to the place it is found in. 
But what is more, they frequently take the in letters of fe- 
eral fucceeding words, join them together, and adding vowels 
them, make a barbarous fort of word, reprefentative of all 
€ words thus abrid 5 Rabbi Schelemoh Farchi, 
in the j s, is called Rafi; and 
Rabbi Mafes ben A 2, is Rambam. And thus again, 
82D is put for SNDD Wp donum in abdito evertit 
, David de Pomis, Schindler, Buxtorf, &c. 
uch Jbbrevi —The moft co- 
of Roman Abbreviatures, is that of Sertorius 
Sertorii Urfati, equitis, de notis Romanorum, com- 


have given explications of 
pious colleé 
Urfatus : 


ABBREUVOIR onry, the joint, or jundture of 
two ftones ; or the interftice, or {pz 
filled up with mortar. 


nd 
and fi 


ABROCHMENT. 

BBUTTALS. See the article Asurrats. 

ABCEDARY, Axnceparian, or ABECED RIAN, is fome- 
time8” applied to compofitions, whofe parts are difpofed in 
the order of the letters of the alphabet. 
In this fenfe Abcedarian is fynonymous with alphabetical,— 
Thus we meet with Abcedarian pfalms, lamentations, 
prayers, and the like; chiefly among Hebrew writers ; 
which makes it probable they were the inventors of this 

fpecies of wit. 

ABDICATION *, Asprcario, the a whereby a magi- 
irate, or perfon in office, renounces, and gives up the fame, 
before the legal term of fervice is expired. 


* The word is derived from abdicare; which is compounded of| 


ab, frc 
Abdication is frequently confounded with re! 
ftrifily fpeaking, there isa differer Abdic 


1g, 


and dicere, to declare. 


1 title, or provifion to enjoy the fruits of a be-| 


ce left between them] ABDUCTION 


¢ 
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purely and fimply ; whereas refignation is done in favour of 
fome third perfon. . ‘ 

In this fenfe, Diocletian, and Charles V. are faid to have 
abdicated the crown ; But Philip 1V. of Spain refigned it. “The 
parliament voted King James’s violation of | the laws, and his 
quitting the kingdom, without providing for the due admi- 
niftration of affairs in his abfence, to import an Abdication 
of the crown. 

ABDICATION, among Roman writers, is more particularly 

ufed for the aét wherebyga father difcarded or difclaimed his 
fon, and expelled him the family. 
In this fenfe the word is fynonymous with the Greck 
amoxnputss, and the Latin a familia alienatio, or fometimes 
iblegatio, and negatio; and ftands oppofed to adoption.— 
Tt is diftinguifhed from e heredatio, or difinheriting, in that 
the former was done in the father’s life-time, the lat- 
ter by will at his death : fo that whoever was abdicated, 
was alfo difinherited, but not vice verfa. See Exnere- 
DATION. 


ABDOMEN ®, in anatomy, the belly, or lower venter ; or 


that part of the body comprehended between the thorax, and 
the hips. 

* The word is purely Latin, and is derived from addere, to 
hide; either becaule many of the principal vifcera of the 
body are contained, and as it were hidden in this part; or 
as others ima: fually covered 


gine, becaufe the part itfelf is ufi 
and concealed from fight, whereas the part over it, wiz. 
the thorax, is frequently left bare—Others fuppofe the 
word abdomen, a compound of abdere and omentum, in re- 
gard the omentum or caul is one of the parts contained 
in it.—Others ta it for a mere paronymon, or different 
i n of abdere; efpecially as in fome ancient glof 


om. 


Anatomifts ufually divide the body into three regi 
venters: the head, the thorax or breaft, and the Abdom 
which makes the loweft part of the trunk ; being terminated 
by the diaphragm above, and by the inguen or pubis below. 
ee Bopy. 
‘Vhe Abdomen is lined internally with a thin, foft membrane, 
which invefting all the vifcera above mentioned, cont: 
and keeps them in their place, this is called the perito- 
u@um; upon a rupture or dilatation whereof, they are apt 
to fall, and form thofe tumors called hernias. See PERi- 
TON ZUM. 
Tt is covered and defended with five pair of mufcles; 
which not only defend the vifcera, but by their alternate re- 
laxations, and contractions in refpiration, promote the 
ation of digeftion, and the extrufion of the faces and 
urine, By their contraétion, the cavity ofthe Abdomen 
is ftraitned, and the defcent of the contents of the vifcera 
through the inteftines is promoted. ‘They are the proper 
antagonifts to the fphinéters of the anus and bladder, and 
forcibly expel the excrements of thofe parts, as alfo the 
foetus in parturition. 
Thefe mufcles are the obligui defcende 
the reéius tranfuerfalis, and pyramida 
proper article. 
The abdomen is fubdivided into three leffer regions or cavi- 
tics: the uppermoft, called the epi ic, commences fr 
the diaphragm and cartilago enfiformis, and terminates two 
fingers breadth above the navel: the fecond, called the um- 
bilical, begins where the former ends, and terminates two 
fingers breadth below the navel: the third, called the hypo- 
gaftric, defcends as low as the os pubis, 
Each of thefe fubdivifions, the more accurate writers divide 
further into three parts; a middle, and two lateral ones, 
called the hypochondriums. ‘The middle part of the umbilical, 
is called the umbilicus, or navel ; and its al parts the /umndi, 
or loins ; the middle of the hypogatftric, is called the byps- 
gafirium ; and its fides the i/ia, or flanks. To which may be 
added the pubes, groin, ifchiatic region, and perineum, ‘§ 
each under its proper place. 
*, in logic, a kind of argumentation, by 
the Greeks called apagoge; wherein the greater extreme is 
evidently contained in the medium, but the medium not fo 
evidently in the leffer extreme not to require fome fur- 
ther medium, or proof to make it appear. 

* Tris called dbduGion, from ab, from; and ducere, to draw ; 

becaufe, from the conclufion, it draws us on to prove the 

pofition affumed. 
Thus, in the fyllogifm, ¢ All whom God abfolves are free 
© of fin; but God abfolves all who are in Chrift : therefore, 
© all who are in Chrift are free of fin.” The major is evi- 
dent ; but the minor, or aflumption is not fo, without fome 
other propofition to prove it ;»as, * God received fati 
¢ for fin by the fuftering of Jefus Chrift.’ 


ntes, and afcendentes, 
is ; fee each under its 
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ABDUCTOR *, or AspucEna, in anatomy, a name com- 


mon to feveral mufeles, whofe ation is the withdrawing, open- 
ing, or pulling back the parts they are fixed to, 
* The name is Latin, compounded of ab, from ; 
draw.—Their antagonifts are called 4 
TOR. 


and ducere, to 


ducteres. See Appuc- 


ABDUCTOR 


ASB iE 


Azpuctor Auricularis, or of the little finger, arifes from 
the annular ligament, and the third and fourth bones of the 
carpus in the fecond rank ; and is inferted externally into the 
firft bone of the little finger : it ferves to draw that finger from 
the reft, and alfo to bend it a little.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
fig. 2» 2. 23. 

In fome fubjeéts it appears divided into two or three mufcles, 
confifting of fo many different feries of fibres. 

Aspuctor Jndicis, or of the fore-finger, arifes from the infide 
of the bone of the thumb, and is inferted into the firft bone 
of the fore-finger, which it draws from the reft towards the 
thumb.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. 0. 32. & fig. 6.1. 24. 
& fig. 7. 0. 8. ; 

Axpucror minimi digiti manus. See Anpuctor Auricularis. 

ACDUCTOR minimi digiti pedis, or of the little toe, arifes from 
the outfide of the os calcis, near the exterior bone of the me- 
tatarfus, and is inferted laterally into the outfide of the fecond 
bone of that toe, which it pulls from the reft.—See fig. 1. 2. 

. & fig. 6. 2.45. 

Pee in oculi, ie of the eye, is one of the four reéti, or 
ftrait mufeles, arifing from the bottom of the orbit, and fpread 
over the firft proper tunic ; ferving to draw the eye towards 
the outer canthus. 

Axspuctor pollicis, called alfo thenar, fprings from the annular 
ligament, and firft bone of the carpus; from whence pafling 
to the thumb, it makes that flefhy body called mons lune : it 
draws the thumb from the fingers,—See fig. 1. 7. 31. & fig. 2. 
n. 21. & fig. 6, 2.25. & fig. 7. 

Aspuctor pollicis pedis, or of the great toe, fprings from the 
infide of the os calcis, and the greater os cuneiforme ; and is 
inferted into the outfide of the exterior os fefamoideum polli- 
cis; it ferves to draw the great toe from the reft.—See fig. 1. 
2.72, & fig. 2. n. 52. See alfo the article Tor. 

ABECEDARIAN. Seethearticle Ascepary. 

ABELIANS, Apetontans, or ABELOITES, a fect of he- 
retics in Africa, not far from Hippo, whofe diftinguithing 
tenet, and practice was to marry, and yet live with their wives 
ina profefs’d abftinenee, without having any carnal commerce 
together, 

Thefe heretics, inconfiderable in themfelves, (for they were 
confined toa little compafs, and lafted not long ;) are become 
famous, by the great pains the learned have taken to afcertain 
the principle they went upon, and the reafon of their denomi- 
nation. 

Some will have them to have built on that text of St. Paul, 
I Cor, vii. 29. Let them that have wives be as though they had 
none. A late writer concludes, that they regulated their 
marriage on the foot of the terreftrial paradife ; alledging, that 
there was no other union between Adam and Eye, but that 
of hearts, He adds, that they had likewife an eye to the prac- 
tice of Abel, whom they held to have been married, but never 
to have known his wife : and that from him they derived their 
name. 

Bochart obferves, that it was a tradition current throughout 
the eaft, that Adam conceived fo much forrow for the death 
of Abel, that he was a hundred and thirty years without 
having to do withEve, This, he fhews, was the fentiment 
of the Jewith doétors ; from whom the fable was tranfmitted 
to the Arabs: and hence it was, according to Giggeus, that 
SAND thabala, in Arabic, came to fignity, to abjtain from 
one’s wife. He concludes, that he is the moft miftaken per- 
fon in the world, or this {tory had reached Africa, and given 
occafion both to the fect, and the name, 

It is true, the Rabbins do hold, that Adam, after the death 
of Abel, remained a long time without any ufe of marriage ; 
and till the time when he begot Seth : but to fay that this was 
a hundred and thirty years is a manifeft error, and contrary 
to their own chronologies, which place Seth’s birth in the 
hundred and thirtieth year of the world, or of Adam’s life; 
as may be feen in their two Seder Olams. 

Abarbanel fays, it was a hundred and thirty years after Adam’s 
fall; as believing, with the other Rabbins, that Cain and 
Abel were conceived immediately after Adam’s tranfgreffion. 
But, fay others, be this as it will, whether a continence on oc- 
cafion of the fall, or of Abel’s death ; it was the continence of 
Adam, not of Abel, that thefe heretics imitated ; who, on this 
footing, fhould have been called Adamites, rather than Abelians. 
In effeét, it is more than probable, they took their name from 
Abel, for no other reafon, but becaufe like that patriarch they 
had no iffue ; not that he lived in continence after marriage ; 
but becaufe he was killed before he had married. 

ABE TTOR*, or Aszer ror, in law, one who incites, in- 
courages, or {ets another on to perform fomething criminal ; 


or fome way feconds, and affifts him in the performance it} 


felf. See Accrssory. 

* The word abet fome deduce from ad, to ; and-der, to lay on 
one’s fide ;—others from the Belgic daetin, ‘to proft.—It al- 
ludes to the Saxon bedan, and the French houtr, to ft up 

Thus thofe who procure others to fue out falfe appeals of fe- 
lony, or murder againft men, ‘to render them infamous, are 
particularly denominated Abettors. 
So, Abettors in murder, are fach as advife or procure a mur- 
der to be committed, or are acceflory thereto, See Mur- 
DER. 

Von 
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Thete ate bettors in felony, but not in treafon ; the law 
looking on all thofe concerned in treafon as principals. See 
TREASON. 

ABEYANCE®*, Azerance, or ABBAYANCE, in law- 
books; fomething that only cxifts in expeétation, or in the 
intendment; or remembrance of the law. 

* The word feems derived of the French 4dZayer, or Italian .4b- 
bajare, to bark ; by a metaphor taken from dogs, who when 
earneft for meat, bark, and as it were devour it with expecta- 
tion. Though Spelman rather chufes to derive it from the 
phrafe renir en Abbay; to hold at bay, to defer or keep off. 

Abeyance in our law, amounts to much the fame with hare- 

ditas jacens, among the Romans, and xArp@- adomdlG, or 
diaasimur, among the Greeks; 7: e. hereditas fperatas or ex- 
peétata, or rather novi Dominum expecians. As civilians fay 
lands and goods do jacere ; fo common lawyers fay, that things 
in like condition are in Abeyance : much as logicians fay a 
thing is ix po/f2, or in underftanding ; and as we fometimes 
fay a thing is iz nubibus. ; 
It is a maxim in law, that of every land, either there is a fee 
fimple in fomebody, ot it is in Abeyaee.—If a church be- 
come vacant by the death of the parfon, the freehold is faid to 
be in Abeyance, till anew parfon be induéted : for the patron 
has not the fee, but only the right of prefenting to it, the 
freehold itfelf being in the incumbent thus prefented, and 
therefore till fuch prefentation in no body. 

ABIGEUS. See Apacror. 

AB-INTESTATE, As-tnrzstatos iti the civil law, 
is applied to a perfon who inherits from one who died intef- 
teflate. See INTESTATE: 

ABISHERSIN G *, anantient law-term, denoting a being 
free, or exempt, from all amerciaments for tranfgreflions of 
any kind. See AMERCI1AMENT. 

* According to Spelman, it originally fignifies a forfeiture, or 
amerciament ; and fhould rather be wrote Miber/hing, Mifber- 
ing, ot Mifeerring. 

The word Abifberfing, in a charter or grant, is faid to give 
the proprictor not only the forfeitures, and amerciaments of 
all others for tranfgrefions committed within his fee ; but alfo 
to exempt him from all fuch controul by any within that 
compafs. 

ABJURATION *, in a general fenfe, the a& of denying, 
or renouncing a thing in a folemn manner, and even with an 
oath. 

* The word is Latin, 4djuratio, compounded of ab, and jurare, 
to fwear from, or againft. 

Among the Romans, Adjuration fignified the denying a debt, 
pledge, depofit, or the like truft, by a falfe oath. 

In which fenfe, Abjuration coincides with perjuration ; and 
ftands diftinguithed from ejuration, where the oath is fuppofed 
juft. 

aave anion. more particularly is ufed for a folemn recanta- 

tion, or renunciation of fome doétrine, or opinion, as falfe 
and pernicious. 
In our own laws, to aljure a perfon, is to renounce all autho- 
rity or dominion of fucha perfon.—By the sath of Abjuration, 
a perfon binds himfelf not to own any regal authority in the 
perfon called the Pretender, or'ever pay to him the obedience 
of a fubject, 

AxBJURATION is alfo ufed in our ancient cuftoms, for an oath 

taken by a perfon guilty of felony ; who flying to a place of 
fanctuary, would fwear to forfake the realm for ever, in lieu of 
other punifhment.— We alfo findinftances oftemporary Abjura- 
tions, viz. for three years, for one year and a day, and the like. 
This, in fome cafes, was admitted from criminals in lieu of 
death. The devotion for the church was fo warm, from the 
time of Edward the confeffor to the reformation, that if a 
man having committed felony, could recover a church or 
church-yard before he were apprehended, it was an afylum 
from which he could not be brought to take his trial at law ; 
but confefling his crime to the juftices, or coroner, and ad- 
juring the kingdom, he was at liberty. 
After Abjuration, a crofs was given him, which he was to carry 
in his hand ‘through the highways, till he was got out of the 
king’s dominions ; this was called the banner of mother-church. 
In time, Abjuration dwindled into a perpetual confinement of 
the prifoner to the fanGtuary 5 wherein, after abjuring his li- 
berty and free habitation, he was allowed to fpend his life. 
By Stat. 21 Jac. I. all ufe of fanctuaries, and confequently of 
Abjuration, is taken away. 

ABLACTATION, © The weaning a Child from the 
Breaft. See SuppLEMENT crticle WEANING. 

ABLACTATION, in the ancient agriculture, is a method of 
engrafting ; whercin the cyon of ;one tree, ‘being united for 
fome time to'the ftock of another, is afterwards cut off, and 
as it were weaned from its mother-tree 

* Whence the name 4b/aGation, viz. of ab, from; and/ac, milk. 


Among the modern writers, #é/aétation is more ufually called 

inarching, or grafting by approach. See the manner of per- 

forming it under the article INAR CHING. 

Ablaétation is only practicable where the ftock to be .grafted 

on, and the tree from which the graft is to be taken, ftand fo 

near, that the branch or cyon may be applied, without cut- 
1C ting 
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Heticé, it is chiefly ufed on plants that grow in 
ce, lemon, and pomegranate trees, vines, 
famins, The feafon is April or May. To perform it, 
the ufual methed is to take the branch intended for the 
Yoraft, and pare it away, both the rind and wood, the 
Tenoth of three inches; then, paring likewife the ftock, fo 
that they may join clofely to each other, they bind them to- 
gether, and cover them over with clay, or grafting- wax. 
‘As foon as they are found well incorporated together, the 
head of the ftock is to be cut off four inches above the bind- 
the graft: leaving the flock 


ing ; and the fpring following; 
to fubfilt by it felf. { 4 
Or, the operation may be done; by cutting off the head of the 
ftock at firft, and leaving the top a little floped, and applying 
the graft thereto, as in fhoulder-grafti But this method is 
not found equally fuccefsful. , ' 4 
ABLAQUEATION®, a name ufed by the ancient writers 
of agriculture, for an operation in gardening, whereby the 
earth is dug from about a vine, or other fruit-tree, and its 
roots are laid bare, to expofe them more to the fun, rain, and 
air, in order to promote its fecundity.—This is gener ally done 
in January. 
* The word is form’d from ad, from; and /acus, a hole or 
ditch, 


ABLATIV 
* The word is Latin, formed from auferre, to take away. 
Prifcian alfo calls it the comparative café; as ferving, among 

the Latins, for comparing, as well as taking away. 


The Ablative is oppofite to the dative ; the firft expreffing the 
aétion of taking away, and the latter that of giving. See 
Dative. 
The Ablative fearce anfwers to the juft idea of a cafe; at 
leaft, it is the moft vague of all others. It will be fhewn in its 
place that the Englifh, and other modern tongues, have proper- 
ly no fuch thing as cafes: (See Case.) But even in the ancient 
Tanguages, from which the notion of cafes is borrowed, it is 
fuggefted that the /blative is only a fort of fupernumerary, 
or fupplement to the reft. “The five proper cafes not being 
found fufficent. to exprefs all the relations of things to each 
other, recourfe was had to an expedient; wz. the putting a 
prepofition before fome of the other cafes; and this made the 
Ablative. 
It may be added, that in the p ural number, the Ablative is 
ftill more obfcure ; as being only the dative repeated. 

In Enelifh, French, &c. there is no precife mark whereby 
to diftinguifh the Ab/ative from other cafes ; and we only ule 
the term in analogy to the Latin. Thus, inthe two phrafes, 
the magnitude of the city, and he {poke much of the city; we 
fay, that of the city in the firft is genitive, and in the latter 
Ablative; by reafon it would be fo, if the two phrafes were 
expreffed in Latin. 

ABLEGATIO. See AnpIcaTIon. 

ABLUENTS, Aszuentia, in medicine, a name which 
fome authors give to a fort of remedies, better known by the 
name of ab/lergents. See ABSTERGENT, 

ABLUTION, in antiquity, areligious ceremony, in ufe a- 
mong the Romans; being a fort of purification, performed 
by wathing the body, before they entered on facrifice. 
Sometimes they wafhed their hands, and feet, fometimes the 
head, and oftentimes the whole body : for which purpofe, at 

into their temples were placed marble veflels filled 


E*, in grammar, the fixth cafe of Latin nouns. 


E 


the entrance 
with water. 


This cuftom, they probably learnt from the Jews 5 fince we 


read in {cripture, that Solomon placed at the entry into the 
temple which he erected to the true God, a great laver, which 
the text calls a brazen fea, where the priefts wafhed themfelves 
before they offered facrifice ; having beforehand fanétified the 
water, by throwing into it the afhes of a victim that was flain 
in facrifice. 

AxsLurion is particularly ufed in the Romifh church, for a fup 
of wine and water, which the communicants anciently took 
after the hoft, to wath it down, and help to digeft it. 

‘The fame term alfo fignifies the water which ferves to wafh 
the hands of the prieft who confecrated it. 

AzLuTion, in pharmacy, is a preparation divers remedies un- 
dergo, by wafhing them in water, or fome other fluid, proper 
to cleanie, and free them of their impurities, and fo to exalt 
their powers. 

ABLUTION is fometimes alfo ufed, though with lefs propriety, 
for the wafhing, or infufing certain medicines in water, to 
frefhen them, and diffolve their falts; this is otherwife called 
dulcifying. 

ABOLITION®*, AponisHiNnG, ina general fenfe, the ad 
of déftroying a thing, or reducing it to nothing. 

* The word is Latin; derived, as fome think, from the Greek 
amoarve, to deftroy ; but, according to others, compounded 
of ab and olere, tofmell; g. d. ita perdere ut ne oleat quidem, 
not to leave any fmell of it behind: yet in Pliny we even 
meet with abolere odorem. 


In our laws, the Abclition of a law, ftatute, or cuftom, is 


the abrogating or repealing it. 
In the civil law, the leave given by a prince or judge, to 
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a cfiminal accufer, to defift from further profecution 
of the accufed, is peculiarly called Abolition. V. 25. H. 8. 
¢. 51. 

ABOMASUS, Asomasum, or ABOMAsiIUM, in compa- 
rative anatomy, one of the ftomachs, or ventricles of animals 
of the ruminating kind. See RUMINANT. 

Beafts that chew the cud are found to have four ftomachs ; 
viz. the rumen, or magnus yenter, or ftomach, properly fo 
called, the reticulum, omafus, and Abomafus. See Rumi- 
NATION, &c. 

The Abomafus, popularly called the maw, is the laft of the 
four ; being the place wherein the chyle is formed, and from 
which the food defcends immediately into the inteftines. 

It is full of a fort of leaves like the omafus; but its leaves 
have this particular to them, that befide the membranes they 
confift of, they contain a great number of glands, not found 
in any of the firft. . 

It is in. the Abomafus of calves and lambs, that the rennet or 
earning is formed, wherewith houfewifes turn or curdle their 
milk. 

ABORIGINES, or AzoriGENEs, in geography, a name 

fometimes given to the primitive inhabitants of a country, 
or thofé who had theif original therein ; in contradiftinétion 
to colonies, or new races of inhabitants, derived from elfe- 
where. 
The term Aborigines is famous inantiquity.—T hough now an 
appellative, it was originally a proper name, given only to a 
certain people of Italy ; and both the reafon and origin of it 
are greatly difputed among the learned. 

Asoricines then denoted a nation in Italy, which inhabited 
the ancient Latium, or country now called Romania, or Cam- 
pagna di Roma. 

In which fenfe, the Aborigines are diftinguifhed from thc 
Janigenz, who, according to the falfe Berofus, inhabited 
the country before them ; from the Siculi, whom they ex- 
pelled ; from the Grecians, whom they defcended from ; from, 
the Latins, whofe name they aflumed, after their union with 
F&neas and the Trojans; and laftly, from the Aufonii, Vol+ 
fei, Oenotrii, &c. neighbouring nations in other parts of the 
country. 

Whence this people came by the appellation, whether (1) as 
belonging to any of the fpecies of Aborigines, above recited 5 
or (2) from their having been aberrigines, i. e. wanderers 5 
or (3) from their inhabiting the mountains ; or on what other 
account, is much difputed. 


(1) S. Jerom fays, they were fo called as being, ab/que origine, 
the primitive planters of the country, after the flood: Dion. 
Halicarnafleus accounts for the name, as denoting them the 
founders of the race of inhabitants of that country: others 
think them fo called as being originally Arcadians, who claim- 
ed to be earth-born, and not defcended from any people. 

(2) Aurelius Victor fuggefts another opinion, wiz. that they were 
called Aborigines, q. d. Aberrigines, from ab, from; and er- 
rare to wander ; as having been before a wandering people, 
to which opinion Feitus gives fome credit: it is added that 
Pelafgians, another name fometimes given them, is af the 
fame import, and denotes vagabonds, like cranes. 

(3) Paufanias rather thinks they were thus called azo opsos, from 
mountains; which opinion feems confirmed by Virgil, who 
{peaking of Saturn, the legiflator of his people, fays : 

Is genus indocile, ac difperfum montibus altis 
Compofuit, legefque dedit.— é 


‘The Aborigines were either the original inhabitants of the coun- 

try, fettled there by Janus, as fome imagine, or by Saturn, or 

Cham, as others, not long after the difperfion ; or even as fome 

think before it: or they werea colony fent from fome other 

nation ; who expelling the ancient inhabitants the Siculi, fet- 
tled in their place. About this mother-nation there is great 
difpute: fome maintain it to be the Arcadians, parties of whom. 
were brought into Italy at different times; the firft under the 
conduét of Oenotrius, fon of Lycaon, four hundred and fifty- 

five years before the Trojan war ; a fecond from Theflaly ; a 

third under Evander, fixty years before the Trojan war: be- 

fides another under Hercules; and another of Lacedzemonians, 

who fled from the fevere difcipline of Lycurgus: all thefe u- 

niting, are faid to have formed the nation or kingdom of the 

Aborigines. Others will have them of Barbarian rather than 

Grecian origin, and to have come from Scythia; others from 

Gaul: and laftly others will have them to be Canaanites, ex- 

pelled by Jofhua, 

ABORTION, is ufed in medicine, for the unfeafonable ex- 
clufion of an imperfect human foetus, either alive, or dead 5 
before the legitimate time of delivery. 

In this fenfe, 4bortion amounts to the fame with what we po- 

pularly call mifcarriage ; the Latins abortus, and fometimes 

abaétus. 

This may happen at any time of pregnancy; but if before the 

fecond month after conception, it is properly called a fale 

conception, or effluxion. 

We have alfo hiftories of irregular deliveries by the way of 

the anus, the navel, Sc, 

The ufual caufes of Abortion, are immoderate evacuations, vi- 

olent motions, fudden paffions, frights, &c. Other caufes are, 

the largenefs and heavinefs of the foetus, irritation of the 
womb, 
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‘womb, relaxation of the ligaments of the placenta, weaknefs, 
and want of nourifhment in the foetus ; excefs of eating, long 
fafting or waking, the ufe of butks for the fhape, offenfive 
{mells, violent purgatives ; and, in the general, any thing that 
tends to promote the menfes. 

‘The fymptoms ufually preceding, area fever, either continual 
or intermitting ; pain in the loins and head, heavinefS in the 
eyes, a bearing down and conftriGion of the abdomen; an 
eruption of aqueous, or pure blood ; falling of the breafts ; 
watery milk, &c. When the time of mifcarriage is juft at 
hand, the pains are much the fame as thofe in labour. 
Abortion is dangerous where the time of pregnancy is far ad- 
vanced, fo that the foetus muft be large, where the caufe is 
very violent, or the patient ftrongly convulfed, and where a 
large hemorrhage precedes or enfues, or the foctus is putre- 
fied, &c. Under other circumftances it rarely proves mortal. 
The treatment is to be adapted to the particular fymptoms and 
citcumftances : if the patient be plethoric, as foon as the firft 
fymptoms difcover themfélves, a vein is to be opened. In 
cafe of flooding, recourfe is had to proper aftringents ; or if 
thofe fail, to fomentations, injections, and fuffumigations. If 
a tenefmus attend, rhubarb is to be wfed; and if there be an 
habitual laxity of the uterine veffels, guaiacum. See Ges- 
TATION. 

AvorRTION is alfo ufed, fomewhat abufively, for a foetus which 
dying in the wemb, continues there beyond the legitimate 
term; fometimes feveral years, and fometimes even during 
the whole life of the mother. 

ABORTIVE, fomething come before its due time, or 

» before it has arrived at its maturity and perfection. 

. Jerom. Florentinius has an exprefs treatife of the baptifm of 
Abortives, or abortive children. His aim is to fhew that an 
Abortive may, and ought to be baptized, at what time or term 
foever it come into the world ; by reafon the precife time 
when the foetus begins to be animated is not known, ‘There 
are feveral curious, and uncomm 


2 on things in this work, which 
is intitled Homo dubius, JSive de baptifina Abortivorum, Ludg. 
1674. 4to. 


ABORTIVE Velom, is that made of the fkin of an abortive calf. 
See VeLom. 

ABRACADABRA “Ein 
peated in due form, a certain number of times, is fuppofed to 
have the virtue of a charm or amulet, in curing agues, and 
preventing other difeafes. 

* The word is of barbarous origin, formed from ABRACA&, 
the name of a god, fuppofed to contain great myfleries ; from 
this, by lengthening the word with two additional fyllables, 
to make it more quaint and fonorous, comes Abracadabra. 
See Bastnipian. 


gic word, which being re- 


‘The invention of this charm is generally afcribed to the elder 
Serenus Sammonicus, who lived under Severus and Caracalla. 
Others fuppofe he only copied it from fome other writer of 
the Bafilidian fet. All we know for certain is, that in an 
heroic poem of this author ftill extant, concerning eafy and 
parable remedies for moft difeafes, de medicina parvo pretio pa- 
rabili, the word Abracadabra is prefcribed for femi-tertian 
agues, with the manner how it is to be applied 5 viz, by wri- 
ting it as many times as it contains letters, omitting each 
time the laft letter in the former ; fo that the whole may 
form a kind of inverted cone * : in which there is this pro- 
perty, that way foever the letters be taken, beginning from 
the apex, and afcending either to the right or left, they make 
the fame word, or as fome will have ‘it the fame fentiment, 
as is found in the firft whole line.—According to Julius Afri- 
canus, another ancient writer, the pronouncing of the word 
in the fame manner will do as well. 


* The prefeription, as given by Serenus, isas follows: 
Anferibes charte quod dicitur Abracadabra, 
Sapius & fubter repetes, fed detrahe JSunmam, 
Et magis atque magis defint elementa fieuris, 
Singula quee femper rapies, © catera Sizes, 
Donec in anguftum redigatur littera conum. 
His lino nexis collum redimire memento : 
Talia languentis conducent vincula collo, 
Lethalefque abigent (miranda potent:a) morbos. 


ABRASION ®*, is fometimes ufed, among medical writers, 
for the aét of wearing away the natural mucus which co- 
vers the membranes, and particularly thofe of the ftomach 
and inteftines, by fharp corrofive medicines, or humours. 

* The word is compofed of the Latin ab, and rade, 1 thave 
or ferape off. 

ABRAXAS. The fame as ABRAcADARBA, Which fee 

ABRENUNCIATION. See the artide Renuncia- 
TION. 

ABRRIDGMENT, a fummary, or contradtion of a dif- 
courfe ; wherein the lefs material things being more briefly 
infifted on, the whole is brought into a lefler compafs. See 
EPITOME. 

The Abridgments of the Philofophical TranfaGtions, of Mr. 
Boyle’s Philofophical Works, &c. are works very ufeful in 
their kind : though it has been charged as a fault in the 
former of thefe, that the authors have taken upon them 
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entirely to omit a great number of fuch Papars and dif= 
courfes, as were not fo much to their own tafte; which is not 
the nature of an Abridgment, but of a florilege, analecta, or 
excerpta, 

ABRIDGMENT, in law, is particularly ufed for the fhortening 

a count, or declaration, by fubtraéting fome of the fubftance 
of it, 
A man is faid to abridge his plaint in affize, or a woman 
her demand in an ation of dower, when, having put any 
lands therein which are not in the tenure of the tenant 
or defendant ; and non-tenure, or the like, is pleaded to 
that land in abatement of the writ; they are brought to 
abridge, i. e. to defift from and leave that parcel out of the 
demand ; and pray that the tenant may anfwer to the reft, 
to which he has not yet pleaded any thing.—Tho eh the 
demandant has abridged his plaint or demand ; yet the 
writ {till remains good for the reft. The reafon is, that 
fuch writs rin in general, and do not fpecify particulars, 
See a1 H. 8. ¢. 3. 

ABROCHMENT, or AssrocHMenT, ABROCAMEN- 
TUM, in fome ancient law-writers, denotes the act of ingrof- 
fing or buying up commodities by wholefale, before they come 
into the open market ; in order to fell them off dear by retail : 
otherwife called fore/alling. 

ABROGATION, the aét of abolifhing a law, by authority 

of the maker. 

In which fenfe, the word is fynonymous with abolition, re- 

pealing, and revocation. ; 

Abrogation ftands oppofed to rogation : it is diftinguifhed from 

derogation, which implies the taking away only fome part of 

a law; from fubrogation, which denotes the adding a claufe 

to it; from obrogation, which implies the limiting, or re- 

ftraining it; from difpenfation, which only fets it alide in a 

particular inftance ; and from antiquaticn, which is the re- 

fufing to pafs a law. 


ABSCESS*, in medicine, a kind of inflammatory tumor, 


containing purulent matter, pent up in a fiethy part, and cor- 
rupting and confuming the fibres, and other fubftance thereof. 
See Tumour. 

* Authors are divided as to the reafon of the appellation : fome 
think the tumor thus called, by reafon parts betore contiguous, 
abfcedunt, or feparate from each other ; others, becaufe par- 
ticles of the fibrous matters, are torn off and wafted 3 Others, 
becaufe the matter’flows and is derived from another part, or 
is fecreted from the blood ; lafty, others ‘derive the appella- 
tion from the running of the pus; on which principle they 
affert that it is not properly an Abfce/s, till it burits and be- 
gins to vent itfelf, But this is a critic’s decifion ; which phy- 
ficians will hardly be determimed by. 


Abcefs is the fame with what the Greeks call apo/Pema, 
and the Englith, impo/thume, or impofthumation, f 
Almoft all Abjceffes are the confequences of inflammation. 
—The ripening of abjceffés is promoted by poultices, &c. 
—Abfceffes are open’d either by cauftic or incifion ; but the 
latter in moft cafes is preferable. Sharp Surg. Intr. c. 2. 
Abjceffes arife often in women after delivery 3 and though dan- 
gerous in themfelves, yet they often appear to be the crifis 
of the difeafe that gave rife to them.—For the cure, if 
they cannot be difeuifed, 7. e. carried off by proper artifi- 
cial evacuations, as phlebotomy, purging, &¢. with the ufe 
of calomel between whiles, and gentle perfpiratives fotus’s, 
liniments, and cataplafms; recourfe is to be had to the 
contrary method, and they muft be brought to fuppuration. 
When the matter is fully ripened, they are to be opened 
with a lancet or cauftic, and their cure attempted by 
digeftives and incarnatives. See RIPener, and Incar- 
NATIVE, 

ABSCISSE, Aprscr $sA, in conics, a part of the diameter, 
or tranfverfe axis of a conic fection, intercepted between the 
vertex or fome other fixed point, and a femiord nate, See 
Conic Seéion. . 

Such are the lines AP, AP, €c. (Tab. Conics, ig. 20.) inter- 
cepted between the vertex A and the femiordinates PM, PM 
&c. which are called Abfceffés, of the Latin ab/: ere, to cue 
off; as,being parts cut ‘off from the axis. —Others call them, 
fagitta, q. d. arrows. | , 
In the parabola, the Abfciffi is a third proportional to the pa- 
rameter and femiordinate ; and the parame! 
tional to the b/ci and femiordinate. 
In the ellipfis, ‘the fquare of the fubordinate is equal to the 
rectangle of the parameter into the Able fubtraéting ano- 
ther retangle of the fame Abfciffe, into'a fourth propottional 
to the axis, parameter, and Abfcifje. 

Ih the hyperbola, the fquares of the f 

other as the reGtangles of the 44/ci/f2 

of the Ab/ciffz and the tranfverle 

ABSENT. “ Sce the article Pres 

ABSIS. See the article Apsis. 

ABSOLUTE®, ina general fenf 
or independent on others. 


tera third propor- 


cs 


niordinates are to each 
ito another line, compofed 


NT. 


f, fomething that ftands free 


* The word is compounded of the Latin ab, from ; and fol- 
were, to loofen, 
ABSOLUTE, in metaphyfics, denotes a being, whofe whole ef- 


fence 
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fence does not confift in a mere habitude, or relation to an- 
other. 

In which fenfe Abjolute ftands oppofed to relative or refpec- 
tive. 

AxsoxureE is more particularly underftood of a thing which 
does not proceed from any caufe, or does not fubfift by virtue 
of any other being, confidered as its caufe. 

In which fenfe, God alone is 4b/alute. 
Abfolute in this fenfe is fynonymous with independent, and 
ftands oppofed to dependent. x: 

Axso.ure alfo denotes a thing’s being free from conditions, or 

limitations. 
In this fenfe, the word is fynonymous with unconditional. 
We fay, an Abjolute decree, Abfolute promife, Abfalute obc- 
dience. The covenant with Noah was Ab/olute, and with- 
cut conditions ; that under the gofpel, on condition of 
faith and obedience. The Antinomians alfo hold the gof- 
pel-covenant Aé/olute, and that Chrift has purchafed our 
falvation, without any conditions to be performed on our 
fide. 

AssonurE Government, that wherein the prince is left folely 
to his own will, being not limited to the obfervance of any 
laws except thofe of his own difcretion. 

When the Danes made their king b/olute, in 1670, they 
declared him abfolved from his coronation-oath. 

Ansoture Number, inalgebra, is the known quantity or num- 
ber which poffeffes one entire fide, or part of an equation ; 
being the reétangle, or folid whofe root or value is to be found. 
See EQUATION. 

Thus, in the Equation aa +-16a= 36, the Ab/folute Numier 
is 36: which is equal to @ multiplied by it felf, added to 16 
times a. 

This is what Vieta calls homogeneum comparationis. 

AxssoLuTe Equation, in aftronomy, is the fum of the optic 
and eccentric equations, 

Ablative AgsoLUTE, in grammar, is a word or phrafe detach’d, 
and independent of the reft of the difcourfe ; meither govern- 
ing, nor being governed of any other thing. 

This is frequent among the Latins ; in imitation of whom, 

the modern languages have likewife adopted It : deleto exercitu, 

the army being cut to pieces. All things confidered, reafon 
will appear the beft guide in matters of religion. 


AssoLutTEe Motion. Morion, 
See 


AnsoLuTeE Place. PLaAcE. 

AxBsoLuTeE Space. SPACE. 

ABSOLUTELY, ina general fenfe, ftands oppofed to re~ 
latively. See the articles AgsoLure and ReLarive. 
‘Thus, the terms of a propofition are faid to be taken 4h/o- 
Jutely, that is, without relation to each other.—Man, confi- 
dered Abfolutely, and in himfelf, is a reafonable creature. 

AxsoLuTeELy is alfo ufed for unlimitedly or unconditionally. 
In which fenfe, the fchoolmen oppofe it to /ecundum quid. 
‘Thus a thing is faid to be Ab/olutely, and fimply good. 

AssoLUTELY is alfo ufed, by divines, in oppofition to decla- 
ratively. : 

The church of Rome holds, that the prieft can forgive fins 
Abfolutely ; the proteftants fay, only declaratively and mini- 
fterially. 
In grammar, we fay, a word is taken Abfolutely, abfolute 
fumptus, when it has no regimen, or government. Thus, in 
the phrafe We should pray without ceafing, the word pray is 
taken Ab/olutely, asit governs nothing. 
in geometry, db/alutely is taken for entirely, or compleatly. 
Thus, we fay, fuch a thing is Ab/olutely round ;_ in contra- 
diftinétion from what is only partly fo, as a {phzroid, cy- 
cloid, &e. 

ABSOLUTION, Azsorurio, in the civil law, &e. a 
definitive fentence, whereby a perfon accufed of any crime, 
is acquitted, and declared innocent. 

Among the Romans, the ordinary method of pronouncing 
judgment was this : After the caufe had been pleaded on both 
fides, the Praeco ufed the word dixerunt, q.d. they have faid 
what they had to fay. ‘Then, three ballots were diftributed 
to each judge ; one marked with the letter 4. for Ab/alution ; 
another with C. for condemnation; anda third with N. L. 
for non liquet, it is not clear ; to require refpite of judgment : 
and according as the majority fell of this or that mark, the ac- 
cufed was ab/olved or condemned, & If he were ab/olved, 
the Prator difmiffed him’ with videtur non feciff2, or jure vi- 
deiur feciffe ? 

When the votes were equally divided on the fides of Ab/olution 
and condemnation, the accufed was ab/elved : this procedure 
is fuppofed to be founded on the law of nature. Such is the 
fentiment of Faber on the 125th law, de Div. Reg. Fur. of 
Cicero, pro Cluentia ; of Quintilian, Declam. 254 5 of Strabo, 
lib. ix, € 

AxsoLuTion, in the canon law, is a juridical a&t, whereby a 
prieft, as a judge, and in virtue of a power given him by Jefus 
Chrift, remits the fins of fuch as, upon confeflion, appear to 
have the conditions requifite thereto. 

The Romanifts hold 4é/olution a part of the facrament of 
penance : the council of Trent, eff. xiv. cap. iii, and that 
of Florence, in the decree ad Armenos, declare the form or 
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effence of the facrament to lie in the words of Abfolution, I 
abfolue thee of thy fins. 

The formula of 4b/elution in the Romifh church is abfolute ; 
in the Greek church, it is deprecatory ; and in the churches of 
the Reformed, declarative. Arcuvius, indeed, contends that 
the Greek formula is abfolute ; and that it confifts in thefe 
words, Mea mediocritas habet te venia donatum. But the in- 
ftances he produces are either no formula’s of Ab/alution, or 
only of Ab/olution from excommunication, not of facramental 
Abjolution, 


AxsoLuTION is chiefly ufed in the Reformed churches for a 


fentence whereby a perfon who ftands excommunicated, is 
releafed or freed from the fame. 

In the church of Scotland, if the excommunicated fhew real 
fighs of godly forrow, and if upon application to the prefby- 
tery a warrant be granted for his 4b/slution, he is brought be- 
fore the congregation to confefs his fin, and exprefs his for- 
row as often as the Prefbytery fhall think meet: when the 
congregation is fatisfied of his penitence, the minifter puts up 
a prayer, defiring Jefus Chrift who has inftituted the ordi- 
nance of excommunication, (#. ¢. of binding and loofing the 
fins of men on earth) with a promife of ratifying the righteous 
fentence above, to accept of this man, to forgive his difobe- 
dience, &c. ‘This done, he pronounces his Aé/olution; by 
which his former fentence is taken off, and the fanner is again 
received into the communion, 

In the church of Rome there are divers other political 4é/o- 
lutions ; as, 

Axsouurio a fevis, which is neceflary where a perfon has been 
concerned in feeing fentence of death executed on a criminal, 
or has any other way difqualified himfelf for the holding of a 
benefice. 

ApsoLuTio ad cautelam, is that granted to a perfon who has 

lodged an appeal againft a fentence of excommunication, by 
which the force of the cenfure is fufpended. 
It being a maxim in the papal jurifprudence, that the fentence 
ftands good notwithftanding any appeal ; this fort of Ab/o- 
lution is fometimes granted until the iflue of his appeal be 
known : by means hereof, fome articles, at leaft, of his ex- 
communication are taken off ; infomuch that perfons may 
converfe with him without danger : and befide, in cafe-of 
death, this fentence is fuppofed to ftand him in fome ftead. 

ABSORBENTS, in medicine, remedies which by the 
foftnefs or porofity of their component parts, become-proper 
to fheath the afperities of fharp pungent humors; or to 
imbibe or dry away, as with a fponge, fuperfluous moif- 
tures. 

Such are the tcftaceous powders, hartfhorn, coral, crabs eyes 
and claws, calcined bones, burnt ivory, terra figillata, and 
even iron it felf: alfo divers woods ; 4s fanders, mattic, 
guaiacum, faffafras; and divers roats, as china, farfapa- 
rilla, &e. 

Abforbents are much the fame with what we otherwife call 
driers and fweetners. Latin writers alfo ufe the word as fy- 
nonymous with imbibentia, and faturantia, . 
The term Abforbent is frequently confounded with alcali ; al- 
calies having, really, the effect of b/orbents with refpe& to 
acids. 

ABSTEMIOUS, is properly underftood of a perfon who re- 

frains abfolutely from all ufe of wine. 
In which fenfe, Ab/temious is fynonymous with the Latin inwi- 
nius, vini abjtinens, and the Greék xovS-, or even ddpororns, 
and dpomapasaris, g. d. water-drink, water-advocate, &c. 
being compounded of abs, from ; and temetidm, wine. 


ApsTEMIOUs is particularly ufed among ecclefiaftical writers, 


in fpeaking of perfons, who are difabled from partaking of 
the cup in the eucharift, by reafon of a natural averfion to 
wine. 

Tt has been difputed, whether thofe naturally AL/emious may 
be allowed to communicate in the {pecies of bread-only ? The 
Calvinifts, in the fynod of Charenton, permitted them to 
communicate by only touching the cup with the lips, without 
drinking a drop : the Lutherans exclaim ‘againft this tolera- 
tion, as a facrilegious mutilation of the facrament. ‘There is 
no devout perfon, fay they, but by force of prayer to God, 
may obtain power to fwallow, at Jeaft a drop of wine. 
V. Stricker, in Nov. lit. germ. 1709. p. 304. 

The bifhop of Meaux alledges the cafe of the Ab/femious, to 
juftify the retrenchment of the cup; fine it appears hence, 
that communion under both kinds isnot-a divine command, 
inafmuch as there are fome cafes wherein it may be difpenfed 
withal.—V. Nouv. rep. lett. 4 3. p. 23 Mem. de Trev. 1708. 
P. 33: 1717. p. 1415. 
‘The Roman ladies, in the firft ages of the republic, were all 
enjoined to be 4b/femious ; and that it might appear by their 
Breath whether or no they kept up to the injunétion, “it was 
one of the laws of the Roman civility, that they fhould kifs 
their friends and relations whenever they accofted them. 


ABSTERGENTS *, or ApsTerstve medicines, a clafs of 


remedies, whofe effect is to abrade, and wipe away fuch mu- 
cous particles as they meet in their paflage ; and thus cleanfe 
the parts from vifcid, or impure adhefions, and carry off the 
morbid matter of wounds, ulcers, &c. 
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* The word is compounded of the Latin ads, from ; and fer- 
gere to wipe. 
Abftergents are more ufually called among phyficians, deter- 
gents. See DETERGENT. . 
Many <Ab/fergents are of the genus of balfamics ; and fome 
only differ in their degree of fubtilty and efficacy, from what 
are called vulneraries. 
‘The principal fimples in the clafs of 4b/lergents, are the leaves 
of wormwood, garlick, leeks, capers, fcurvygrafs, fumitory, 
liverwort, tanfy, and vervain: bitter almonds, figs, jujebs, 
yaifins, dates, juniper-berries; gum ammoniac, balfam of 
Capivi, balm of Gilead, tacamahaca ; turpentines ; barber- 
ries, liquorice, turmeric, madder, parmafitty, mummy, 
fulphur, falt, mercury, and native cinnabar.—Thefe the reader 
will find particularly defcribed under their proper articles, 
ABSTINENCE *, ina general fenfe, the act or habit of re- 

fraining from fomething, which we have a propenfion to, or 
find pleafure in. 

* The word is derived from the Latin abfinere; formed 

of abs, from ; and tenere, to hold; q. d. ab aliqua re fe tenere. 
The Jews were obliged to ab/fain from their wives at 
certain feafons.—The fame is enjoined in the apoftolical 
conttitutions on all faft and meagre days: the church of 
England recommends certain days of fafting, and 4b/i- 
nence.—Abftinence from flesh has been enjoin’d by ftatute 
even fince the Reformation, particularly on Fridays, 
and Saturdays, and on vigils, and all commonly called 
Sife-days. 2 and 3 Ed. 6. c. 19.—The like injunctions 
were renewed under Q. Elizabeth, but at the fame time 
it was declared, that this was done not out of motives of 
religion, as if there were any difference in meats, but in 
favour of the confumption of fea-fifh, and to multiply the 
number of fifher-men and mariners, as well as {pare the 
ftock of theep, 5 #iix. c. 15.—The great faft, fays St. Au- 
guitin, is to ab/fain from fin. See Fast. 
‘The ancient Athlete lived in a perpetual Ab/finence from all 
kind of fenfible pleafure, to render their bodies more robuft, 
and hardy. 
ABSTINENCE is more particularly ufed for a fpare dict, or a 

ender parfimonious ufe of food, much below the ordinary 
ftandard of nature. See Foop and Drev. 
The phyficians relate wonders of the effects of 4b/fi- 
ence in the cure of many diforders, and in protracting 
the term of Life-—The noble Venetian, Cornaro, after 
all imaginable means had proved vain, fo that his life 
was defpaired of at forty, recovered and lived to near 
an hundred, by mere dint of Ab/tinence; as he himfelf 
gives the account. 
It is indeed furprizing to what a great age the primitive 
Chriftians of the Eaft, who retired from the perfecutions 
into the defarts of Arabia and Egypt, lived, healthful and 
chearful, on a very little food : Caffian aflures us, that the 
common rate for twenty four hours was twelve ounces of 
bread, and meer water: and that with this S. Anthony lived 
an hundred and five years; James the hermit, an hundred 
and four; Arfenius, tutor of the emperor Arcadius, an hun- 
dred and twenty; St. Epiphanius, an hundred and fifteen ; 
Simeon the ftylite, an hundred and twelve; and Romuald, 
an hundred and twenty. 
Indeed, we can match, nay out-do thefe inftances of lon- 
gexvity from the fame caufe, at home: Buchanan writes, that 
one Laurence preferved himfelf to an hundred and forty by 
force of temperance and labour; and Spotfwood mentions 
one Kentigern, afterwards called S. Mongah or Mungo, who 
lived to an hundred and eighty-five by the fame means, — 
Other inftances fee under the article Lonc #vity. 
Moft of the chronical difeafes, the infirmities of old age, and 
the fhort lives of Englifhmen, are owing, according to Dr. 
Cheyne, to repletion; and may be cither cured, prevented, 
or remedied, by Ab/tinence. 
Among the brute creation, we fee extraordinary inftances of 
long Abfinence. *—It is the natural courfe of divers fpe- 
cies to pafs four, five, or fix months every year without 
either eating or drinking: accordingly, the tortoife, dor- 
moufe, ferpent, &c. are obférved regularly to retire, at 
certain feafons, to their refpedtive cells, and hide themfelves ; 
fome get into the caverns of rocks, or ruins ; others dig 
holes under ground ; others get into the woods, and lav 
themfelyes up in the clefts of trees; others bury themfelves 
under water, €&c. 


* The ferpent-kind bear Ab/tinence toa miracle. We have feen 
rattle-fhakes that had fubfifted many months without any 
food, yet flill retained their vigour and fiercenefs—Dr. Shaw 
(Trav, p. 429.) fpeaks of a couple of ceraftes, (a fort of 
Egyptian ferpents) which had been kept five years in a 
bottle clofe corked, without any fort of food, unlefs a fmall 
quantity of fand wherein they coiled themfelves up in the} 
bottom of the veffel, may be reckoned as fuch : yet when he 
faw them, they had juft caft their fkins, and were as britk and 
lively as if jut taken. 

In effe&, feveral fpecies of birds, the whole tribe almoft of 
infects, and many among the other tribes, are able to fubfift 
all winter, not only without food, but many of them with- 
out refpiration too.x—This furnifhes an admirable inftance of 
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the wifdom of the creator: The proper food of thefe crea« 
tures, efpecially the infect-tribe, being then wanting; there 
is a provilion for them to live without it. When the fields are 
diveited of their flowery furniture, and the trees and plants 
are ftripped of their fruits ; what would become of fuch ani- 
mals as are fubfifted only by the produce of the fpring, and 
fummer ? And when the air is grown rigid and chilly with froit, 
what would become of thofe many tender fpecies which are 
impatient of cold? To prevent the total deftru€tion and ex- 
tirpation of many fpecies of z , the author of nature has 
provided, that creatures thus bereaved of their food, fhould 
be likewife impatient of cold; to lead them thus to fhelter 
themfelves out of the way of danger; and that when there 
arrived, the natural texture and vifci ty of their blood, fhould 
difpofe it, by a further degree of cold, to lag and ftagnate 
in the veffels: fo that the circulation topping, and the ani- 
mal functions being in great meafure fufpended ;. there is 
no fenfible wafte or confumption of parts, but they remain in 
a kind of droufy neutral ftate, between life and death; till 
the warm fun revive both them and their food together, 
by thawing the congealed juices both of fuch animals, and 
vegetables, 

It is more than probable, that all motion of the animal juices 
is extinct in flies, and other infeéts, when thus afleep ; 
in that, though cut in pieces they do not awake, nor does 
any fluid ooze out at the wound; unlefs fome extraordinary 
degree of warmth have been firft applied to unbind the conge- 
lation. —The fleep of fuch animals is little elfe than death 5 
and their waking, a refurrection.—For if life do not con- 
fift in a circulation of the blood, we do not know what it 
confifts in, 
Hence it is no wonder that tortoifes, dormice, &c. are 
found as fat and flefhy after fome months Ab/ftinence as 
before.—Sir G. Ent weighed his tortoife feveral years 
fucceffively, at its going to earth in Oétober, and coming 
out again in March; and found that of four pounds four 


ounces, it only ufed to lofe about one ounce. V. Philofeph. 
Tranfact. N° 194. Indeed, we.have inftances of men pafling 


feveral months as ftri€tly @b/linent as other creatures.—The 
records of the Tower mention a Scotchman imprifoned for 
felony, and ftri€tly watched in that fortrefs for fix weeks ; in 
all which time he took not the leaft fuftenance ; for which he 
had his pardon. ‘The German Ephemerides fpeak of men one 
Martha Taylor, who by a blow on the back fell into fuch a 
proftration of appetite, that ihe took no fuftenance, befides a 
few drops with a feather, for thirteen months: but this was a 
morbid and unnatural cafe, for the flept but little all the time. — 
We may add the inftance of 8. Chilton of Tinfbury near 
Bath, who in the years 1693, 1694, 1695, flept fometimes 
four months, and fometimes above fix together, with very 
little food ; and fix weeks without any more than a little tent, 
conveyed with a quill into his mouth through a hole in his teeth, 
V. Philofoph. Tranfaé. N° 304. 

It is to be added, that in moft of the inftances of long 44/ti- 
nence related by naturalifts, there were apparent marks of a 
texture of blood, and humours, much like that of fummer- 
beafts, and infeéts——Though it is no improbable opinion, 
that the air itfelf may furnifh fomething for nutrition. It is 
certain, there are fubftances of all kinds, animal, vegetable, 
&c. floating in the atmofphere ; which muft be continually 
taken in by refpiration. And that an animal body may be 
nourifhed thereby, is evident in the inftance of vipers, which 
if taken when firit brought forth, and kept from every thing 
but air, will yet grow very confiderably in a few days. So 
the eggs of lizards are alfo obferved to increafe in bulk, after 
they are produced, though there be nothing to furnifh the 
increment but air alone; after the like manner, as the eggs 
or {pawn of fifhes grow, and are nourifhed with the water. 
—And hence, fay fome, it is that cooks, turn-fpit dogs, 
&c. though they eat but little, yet are ufually fat. 

ABSTRACT, Assrracrum, in philofophy, a thing fepa- 
rated from fome other thing, by an operation of the mind 
called Abfiraétion. See ABSTRACTION. 

ApsTRACT, ina more particular fenfe, denotes an idea formed 

in the mind, when we confider a thing fimply in itfelf, with- 
out refpeét to the fubje&t wherein it refides ; or it is a fimple 
idea, detached and feparated from any particular fubje&t 
or complex idea, for the fake of viewing and confidering it 
more diftinétly. 
Thus, magnitude, and humanity are 4b/fraéts, or Abftract 
ideas, when confidered in themfelves, and without being at- 
tached to any particular body, or perfon ; though they can- 
not have any real fubfiftence without fuch fubjeéts, nor the 
fubjeéts without them, 

Vhitenefs is an Ab/fraé?, inafmuch as it does not denote any 

one white objeét, but that colour, or idea in the general, 
wherever found. 
From the knowledge of Ab/fracts we arrive at that of con- 
cretes, which is the oppofite term 5 concrete denoting a ge- 
neral or ab/tract idea’s being attached to fome particular fub- 
ject, or confidered as combined with fome other ideas; as, 
great houfe, white wall. 

AgsTRact, isalfo ufed as a term which fignifies an ab/trad 
idea. 
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In which fenfe, the words whitenefs, paternity, animality, 
juitice, crookednefs, &c. are dbfraéis, or Abfiradt terms, 
Abjiraét Terms may be conceived as words which de- 
note a more fimple conception of a form, or quality exift- 
ing in a thing; without exprefling the fubjeét wherein it 
refides—The {chool-philofophers define Abjftraé terms from 
the fimplicity of their fignification : Abjiraéis, according 
to them, exprefs only the form of things, or attributes of 
things, diftiné from the fubjects whereof they are forms or 
attributes. 

All our fimple ideas, fays Mr. Locke, have Ab/iraé?, as well 
as concrete names; as, whitenefs, white; {weetnefs, fweet, 
&c, The like alfo holds in our idea of modes, and relations ; 
as, juftice, juft; equality, equal; We. 

But as to our ideas of fub{tances, we have very few b- 
JStraé names at all—Thofe few that the fchools have 
forged, as animalitas, humanitas, &c. hold no proportion 
with the infinite number of names of fubftances ; and could 
never get admittance into common ufe, or obtain the li- 
cence of public approbation: which feems to intimate 
a confeffion of mankind, that they have no ideas of the real 
eflences of fubftances; fince they have not names for 
fuch ideas. 

It was only the doétrine of fubftantial forms, and the confi- 
dence of miftaken pretenders to a knowledge they had not, 
which firft coined, and then introduced animalitas, humanitas, 
and the like; which yet went very little farther than their 
own fchools, and could never get to be current among under- 
ftanding men. 

But the reality and exiftence of all 4b/?raé ideas, and of any 
fuch faculty in the mind as ab/fraétion, has of late been con+ 
troverted. See ABSTRACTION. 

In effect, if there were any fuch things as Ab/fradts, Ab- 
Stra qualities, &c. we do not fee how they could be 
deftroyed ; they muft be permanent and immutable; for 
that which deftroys the white warm flame, could not reach 
the whitenefs or the warmth: that which deftroys the fi- 
gured, moving, folid ball, could not hurt the figure, mo- 
tion, folidity, c.—Ab/traé ideas, in fine, feem to tend to 
fubftantial forms. 

AssTRACT is alfo extended to divers other things, in refpect of 
their purity, fimplicity, fubtility, &’c.—In which fenfe, we fay, 

Asstract Numbers are aflemblages of units, confidered in 
themfelves, and not applied to denote any collections of par- 
ticular forts of things. 

Asstracr Mathematics, are thofe branches employed about 
quantity confidered abfolutely, or in the general ; without re- 
ftriGtion to any certain kind, or fpecies of it. 

Such are geometry, and arithmetic. 

In this fenfe, 4/fraé? mathematics ftand oppofed to mixt ma- 
thematics ; where the fimple and ab/fraéed properties and re- 
lations of quantity delivered in the former, are applied to fen- 
fible objeéts ; and by that means become intermixed with phy- 
fical confiderations.—Such are hydroftatics, optics, naviga- 
tion, &c. 

Assrract, is alfo ufed in matters of literature, for a compen- 
dious view, or epitome of a larger work. 

An Abjiraé is fuppofed to be a degree fhorter, and more fu- 
perficial than an abridgement.. See ABRIDGEMENT. 

ABSTRACTION, an operation of the mind, whereby we 
feparate things naturally conjun@, or exifting together ; and 
form, and confider, ideas of things thus feparated. See Ab- 
STRACT. 

The faculty of abftraéting, ftands direétly oppofite to that of 


compounding.—By compofition we confider thofe things toge- 
ther, which in reality are not joined together in one exiftence. 
And by Ab/firaéction we confider thofe things feparately and! 
apart, which in reality do not exift apart. | 
Abjfiraétion is chiefly employed thefe three ways.—Firft, 
when the mind confiders any one part of a thing, in fome re- 
fpects diftinét from the whole ; as a man’s arm, without the} 
confideration of the reft of his body. 

Secondly, when we confider the mode of any fubftance, | 
omitting the fubitance itfelf, or when we feparately confider fe- 
veral modes which fubfift together in one fubje&t. See Mop, 
This 4bfraéction the geometricians make ufe of, when they 
confider the length of a body feparately, which they call a 
line ; omitting the confideration of its breadth and depth. 
See Line. 
Thirdly, it is by Al/fraétion, that the mind frames general, 
or univerfal ideas ; omitting the modes, and relations of the 
particular objeéts. whence they are formed.—Thus, when we 
would under/tand a thinking being in general, we gather from 
our felf-confcioufnefs what it is to think ; and omitting the 
confideration of thofe things which have a peculiar relation to 
our own mind, or to the human mind, we think of a thinking 
being in general. z 
Ideas framed thus, which are what we properly call ab/traé 
ideas, become general reprefentatives of all objeéts of the 
fame kind; and their names applicable to whatever exifts con- 
formable to fuch ideas.—Thus, the colour that we receive 
from chalk, fhow, milk, &c. is a reprefentative of all of that 
kind ; and has a name givenit, whitene/s, which fignifies the 
fame quality, wherever found or imagined, 
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It is this laft faculty, or power of abfraéting, according to 
Mr. Locke, that makes the great difference between men and 
brutes ; even thofe latter muft be allowed to have fome fhare 
of reafon: that they really reafon in fome cafes, feems almoft 
as evident as that they have fenfe ; but it is only in particular 
ideas. They are tied up to thofe narrow bounds ; and do not 
feem to have any faculty of enlarging them by Ab/fraétion. 
Effay on Human Underftanding, L. Il. c. 3. 
Such is the doétrine of ab/traé ideas, under the improvements 
of that excellent author.—In effect, it is the ftanding opinion, 
that the mind has fuch a power or faculty of framing abjfiract 
ideas, or notions of things; and on fuch very ideas do a great 
part of the writings of philofophers turn. Thhefe are fuppofed 
in all their fyftems ; and without them there would be nothing 
done.—They are more efpecially reputed the obje& of logic, 
mathematics, and metaphyfics, and all that pafles under the 
notion of the moft abfraéted and fublime learning. 
Yet has a late eminent and ingenious author, Dr. Berkeley, 
contefted the reality of any fuch ideas ; and gone a good way 
towards overturning the whole fyftem, and confequently to- 
wards fetting philofophy on a new footing. 
The qua or modes of things, it is on all hands agreed, 
do never Rally exift apart, and feparated each from all others 5 
but are conftantly mixed and combined together, feveral in 
the fame objeét.—But, fay the philofophers, the mind being 
able to confider each quality fingly, or ab/fraéted from other 
qualities with which it‘is united, does by that means frame to 
itfelf ab/fraé ideas, of a different nature and kind from the 
fenfible ones. 
For an example hereof: the eye perceiving an object extended, 
coloured, and moved, refolves this compound idea, into its 
fimple conftituent ones ; and viewing each by itfelf, exclu- 
five of the reft, frames abfirad ideas of extenfion, colour, and 
motion themfelves, or in their own nature.—Not that it is pol- 
fible for fuch colour and motion to exift without extenfion 5 
but only that the mind can frame to itfelf, by Abjftraétion, the 
idea of colour exclufive of extenfion; and of motion, exclu- 
five both of colour and extenfion. 
Again, fay the fame philofophers, the mind having obferved 
that in the particular extenfions perceived by fenfe, there is 
fomething common, and alike in all; and fome other things 
peculiar ; as, this, or that figure, or magnitude, which dit 
tinguifh them one from another; it can confider apart, or 
fingle out by itfelf, what is common; making thereof a ge- 
neral ab/fraé? idea of extenfion, which is neither line, fur- 
face, nor folid, nor has any figure or magnitude, but is an 
idea entirely prefcinded from them all.—So, likewife by 
leaving out of the feveral colours perceived by fenfe, lat 
which diftinguifhes them from one another, and only retain- 
ing what is common to all, it makes an idea of colour in the 
aljtraé?, which is neither red, nor blue, nor white, &c.— 
After the fame manner, by confidering motion abjtraétedly 
both from the body moved, and from the figure it det cribes, 
and all particular directions, and velocities ; an abjiradt idea 
of motion is framed, which equally correfponds to all motions 
whatever. 
They add, that as the mind frames ab/?rad? ideas of qualities 
or modes ; fo does it by the fame faculty, attain abjirad ideas 
of the more compound beings, which include many coexiftent 
qualities. —For an example—Having obferved that Peter. 
James, John, &c. refemble each other in fhape, and other 
qualities ; we can leave out of the complex idea we had of 
Peter, James, &c. that which is peculiar to each, retaining 
only what is common to all, and fo make an abjtraé idea. 
wherein all the particulars equally partake.—And thus it is we 
are {uppofed to come by the ab/raé idea of man, or of huma- 
nity, or human nature ; wherein there is indeed included co- 
Jour, becaufe no man but has fome colour, but it is neither 
white, nor black, nor brown; becaufe there is no one parti- 
cular colour wherein all men partake. So likewife there is 
included ftature, but then it is neither tall, nor low, nor yet 
middle ftature, but fomething ab/fraéted from all thefe: And 
fo of the reft. 
Farther yet, there being a general variety of other creatures, 
which partake in fome parts, but not all, of the complex idea 
of man; the mind leaving out thofe parts which are peculiar 
to men, and retaining thofe only which are common to all 
living creatures, frames the idea of animal ; which abftratis 
or participates not only of all men, but all birds, beafts,” fifhes 
and infects. i 
The conttituent parts of fuch ab/traé idea of animal, are bo- 
dy, life, fenfe, and {pontaneous motion.—By body, is meant, 
body without any particular fhape, or figure; there being no 
one common to all animals; without covering, either of hair. 
of feathers, or feales: nor yet naked ; hair, “feathers, fcales, 
and nakednefs, being the diftinguifhing properties of particu- 
Jar animals, and for that reafon left out of ‘the abfirad idea. 
Upon the fame account, the fpontaneous motion muft be nei- 
ther walking, nor flying, nor creeping; it is neverthelefs a 
motion—But what that motion is, it is not eafy to conceive. 
© Iwill not affirm, fays Dr. Berkeley, that other people have 
not this wonderful faculty of ab/raéling their ideas ; but I 
am confident I have it not myfelf—I have, indeed, a fa- 
culty of imagining, or reprefenting to myfelf the ideas of 
© things 


«< 
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things I have perceived, and of varioufly compunding or 
dividing them: I can imagine a man with two heads, or 
the upper parts of a man join’d to the body of a horfe. I 
can confider the hand, the eye, the nofe, each by it felf, 
ab/traéted or feparated from the reft of the body.—But then, 
whatever hand or eye I imagine, it mutt have fome parti- 
cular fhape and colour.—So, again, the idea of a man I 
frame to my felf, mutt be either of a white, or a black, or 
a tawny, aitrait or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or amiddle- 
fized man. 

I cannot by any effort of thought conceive the ab/fraé idea 
above defcribed ; and it is equally impoffible for me to form 
the ab/fraét idea of motion, diftinét from the body moving, 
and which is neither fwift nor flow, curvilinear, nor reéti- 
linear.—And the like may be faid of allother ab/traé gene- 
© ral ideas whatever,’ 

Since all things that exift are only particulars, * Whence, fays 
© Mr. Locke, is it, that we come by general words, expref- 
© five of a thoufand individuals ?? His anfwer is, terms only 
become general, by being made the figns of ab/Praé? and gene- 
ral ideas; fo that the reality of ad/fraé? ideas, fhould follow 
from the reality of general words.—But this feems a decep- 
tion.—A word becomes general, by being made the fign, not 
of an ab/raé? general idea, but of feveral particular ones, any 
one of which it indifferently fuggefts to the mind.—For an 
example, when I fay that Whatever has extenfion is divifible ; 
the propofition is to be underftood of extenfion in general : not 
that I muft conceive any a@b/traé general idea of extenfion, 
which is neither line, furface, nor folid, neither great nor 
finall, &c. To make this more evident, fuppofe a geometri- 
cian to be demonftrating a method of dividing a line into two 
equal parts: In order hereto, he draws, for inftance, a black 
line, an inch long; and this, which in it felf is a particular 
line, is neverthelefs, with refpeét to its fignification, general : 
fince it reprefents all lines whatever: fo that what is demon- 
ftrated of this one, will hold of all others,—And as that par- 
ticular line becomes general by being madea fign ; fo does the 
name /ine ; and as the former owes its generality, not to its 
being the fign of an ab/frad or general line, but of any or 
all particular right lines that may poffibly exift; fo muft the 
latter derive its generality from the fame caufe. 

Mr. Locke, {peaking of the difficulty of forming abftraG ideas, 
fays; * And does it not require fome pains and {kill to form 
“ the general idea of a triangle, which yet is none of the moft 
* abftract and comprehenfive ; for it mutt be neither oblique, 
© nor reétangular ; neither equilateral, ifofceles, nor fcalenous = 
€ but all, and none of thefe, at once.’—Now, let any man 
look into his thoughts, and try whether he has, or can attain 
to an idea of a triangle, correfpondent to this defcription. 
From the notion of ab/traé? ideas, Dr. Berkeley endeavours to 
thew, it was, that bodies firft came to be fuppofed to have an 
exiftence of their own, out and independent of the mind per- 
ceiving them.—Can there be a greater {train of 4b/fradtion, 
fays he, than to diftinguifh the exiftence of fenfible objects 
from their being perceived, fo as to conceive them exifting 
unperceived ? H 

We thall only add, that ab/ra@ing, on the common fyftem, 
is no more than generalizing : it 1s making one thing ftand 
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ABSURD, AzsuRDUM, 


Reduétio ad ABsURDUM, or arguing ex Abfurdo. 


ABSURDITY, akind of error, or offence a 


ABU 


Tn this fenfe, metaphyfics is an ab/rufé feience ; the new 
doctrine of infinites is an abjirufe point of knowledge that 
few people attain to. 


a thing that thwarts, or goes 
Contrary tothe common notions, and apprehenfions of man- 
kind. 

Thus, a propofition would be abfurd, that fhould affirm, that 
two and two make five; or that fhould deny them to make 
four. 

The logicians have a way of proving the truth of a propofi- 
tion, by fhewing that the contrary is abfurd. 

This they call 


See Re- 


DUCTION, 


rally allowed truth, or principle. ‘ 
teft of all Ab/urdities is the contradiGtion. See Con- 
ION. 

The fchoolmen make two fpecies of Abfurdities—The one, 
abfolute, wrx, which contradi&s the common fenfe of man- 
kind ; the other rel: ve, Ht, which gives the lye to fome 
one, or more philofophers; or perfons of great weight and 
authority. ' 

In this fenfe, the do€trine of a vacuvm is an abfurdity, as 
being contrary to Ariftotle: and that of a plenum; as being 
Contrary to sir Haac Newton.—In effect, there is fcarce 
one truth of any moment, but what is an abfurdity in this 
fenfe; as being Tepugnant to the fyftem of fome fe&, or 
party. 


dent, and 


ABSYNTHIUM®, or AxssInTHIUM, a medicinal plant, 


of confiderable efficacy in quality of a bitter, and {tomachic ; 
popularly called wormewaad. 

* The word ; compounded of the pri 

+ d:leétatio, pleafure ;-alluding to 
of this plant. 

There are divers kinds of Abjfynthium enumerated by bo- 
tanifts. Thofe which chiefly obtain in medicine, are, 1°, 
the Roman, or fimall, called alfo pontic; ufed as a ftoma- 
chic, aftringent, and difcutient, and to prevent putrefaétion.— 
Etmuller fays, there is not a chronical diftemper in which 
it is not ferviceable—A conferve of the Roman 4 /yntium is 
now alfo much ufed in the fhops. 
2°, The common, or large wormwond, Abfynthium Vulgare, 
or Pulgare Majus, this is much bitterer ‘than- the former, 
and anciently was ufed not only as a ftomachic, and a de- 
ftroyer of worms, but alfo as a detergent, and preferibed a- 
gainft the jaundice, and dropfy: but it is now grown into 
difufe in thofe intentions, as being prejudicial to the eyes 5 
and is chiefly retained as an ingredient in fome of the offici- 
nal compofitions; and particularly fome cephalic diftilled wa- 
ters.—The infufion of Ai/jnthium in wine, makes what they 
call Vinum Abfynthites. 
The pharmacopceias alfo mention an extra& of Abfynthium, 
extraéium Abjynthii ; and a fyrup of Ab/jnthium, Syrupus de 
Abfinthio— 
Some will haveit to be the common wormwood that yields 
the /emen Janétum or fantonicum, i. e. wormfecd; but Ma- 
thiolus with juftice affirms the contrary. See SanTonicum. 
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dilagre 


for an hundred, by omitting the confideration of the differences | ABUNDANCE *, Copia, plenty. 


between them: it is taking feveral differents, i. ¢. diferent 
combinations, fetting afide the peculiarities in each, and con- 
fidering only what is found alike in all.—Thus it is that I fay, 
I love my friend, love my miftrefs, love my felf, my bottle, my 
book, my eafe, &c.—Not that it is pofible I fhould have the 
fame perception with refpect to fo many different forts of 
things, things that ftand in fuch different relations to me; 
but only that there appearing fomething in them all that bears 
a refemblance to the reft, in fome 
chufe to exprefs all by one name, Jove. For if I confider 
the tendency and effeéts of them all, I fhall find they lead 
me very different ways, to very different ations ; all the ana- 
logy there is between them, is a fort of pleafure or fatisfaGion, 
arfing upon the application of the particular obje& to its pro- 
per organ, or fenfe-—The abjfrac? 
terminate in the idea of pleafure: but, it is certain, there can 
be no idea of pleafure, without a thing pleafant to excite it. 
Any other ab/fraé idea of pleafure, will amount to no more 
than a view or perception of the circumftances wherewith our 
pleafures have been attended: but thefe are mere externals, 
foreign to the pleafurable fenfation it felf; which nothing but 
an object applied in fuch and fuch a manner, can excite,— 
To fuppofe an idea of pleafure produced indireétly, 
other than the proper caufe, is as abfurd as to fuppofe an idea 
of found, produced without a fonorous object. The mind has 
no power of making any ideas, call them what you will, whe- 
ther ab/trac?, or concrete ; or general, or particular : its a&ti- 
vity goes no farther than to the perceiving of {uch as are pre- 
fented to it : 
of paffion. 
ABSTRUSE *, denotes fomething deep, hidden, or far re- 
moved from the common apprehenfions, and ways of con- 
ceiving 5 in oppofition to what is obvious, and palpable. 


* The word is of Latin original, abfirufus ; formed of abs, from, 
and trudo, | thrutt; 9. d. being far off, and out of reach, 
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circumftance or other, I] ABUNDANT 


idea of love, then, will] ABUSE*, an irregular ufe of a thing ; 


by any] ge, 


fo that its action is really no other than a degree} A 


* Abindantia, overflowing, is compounded of cb, from; and 
unda, wave, or water. 

Abundance, when carried to an excefs, isa fault, called re- 
dundance, exuberance, &c. 
The author of the Dictionnaire Occonomique gives divers 
manners or fecrets of producing Abundance ; as an abun- 
dant crop of wheat, pears, apples, peaches, &c. Sce Fr- 
CUNDITY. 
Numbers, are thofe whofe quota-parts added 
together, exceed the number it felf whereof they are parts. 
See Number. 
Thus, the number 12 is abundant, its quota-parts, 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 6, amounting to 16.—In oppofition to abundant num- 
bers ftand defeétive ones. See DEFECTIVE. fi 
or the introducing 
fomething contrary to the true intention thereof, 

* The word is unded of ad, from; and ufus, ule. 
The bufinefs of reformations, vifitations, &c. is to correct 
Abufes fecretly crept into difcipline, &c.—Conftantine the 
great, by introducing riches into the church, laid the foun- 
dation for thofe numerous Abufes in it, which the fucceeding 
ages groaned under. 
if ABuse, is a phrafe ufed by fome late writers for the crime 
of felf-pollution. See PottuTion. 
Tn grammar, to apply a word abu/fvely, or in an abufive fenfe, 
is to mifapply, or pervert its meaning, 
A permutation of benefices, without the confent of the bi- 
fhop, is deemed abufive, and confequently is null. 


BUTTALS, Azsutats, Anurats, among law-writers, 


denote the buttings or boundings of a piece of land; ex- 

prefling on what other lands, highways, or the like, the fe- 

veral extremes thereof do aéut, or terminate. See Boun- 

DARY. 

In this fenfe, the word is fometimes alfo written corruptly 

Abbuttals, or Abutals.—In old furveys we often find Se 
calle 


ACA 


talled beadlands.-—Abuttals amount to the fame with what 
Latin writers call capita; Marculfus, Srantes 5 the French, 
beuts,—In Croke, the plaintiff is faid to fail in his Abuttals, 
that is, in fetting forth how the land is bounded, 

ABYSS ®*, in a general fenfe, denotes fomething profound, 
and, asit were, bottomlets. 


* The word is originally Greek aCvee@: 5 compounded of the 
privative «, and fucc®-, bottom; q. a. without a bottom. 
Suidas and others give different origins ; as, from a, and Gv, 
to cover, to hide; or from, «, and dow, &c. But the more 
judicious reject them, as but one degree better than that of 
the old glofiarift, who derives dby/fus from ad ipfus, in re- 
gard the waters flock hither. 


We fay, the Aby/s of a mountain, an Aby/s of waters, the 
great Aby/s, the Mofaic Aby/s, an unfathomable Aby/s, 8cc. 
Apyss, in a more particular fenfe, denotes a deep mats, or fund 

of waters. 

Tn this fenfe, the word is particularly ufed in the Septua~ 
gint, for the water which God created at the beginning with 
the earth, which encompaffed it round, and which our tranf- 
Jators render by the deep.—Thus it is that darknefs is faid to 
have been on the face of the Ahy/s. 

Apyss is alfo ufed for an immenfe cavern in the earth, where 
God colleéted all thofe waters on the third day: which, in 
our verfion, is rendered the deep, and elfewhere, the great 
deep. 

Dr. Woodward has let fome light into this great 4by/s, in his 
Natural Hiftory of the Earth,—He afferts, that there is a 
mighty collection of waters inclofed in the bowels of the 
earth; conftituting a huge orb in the interior or central parts 
of it; and over the {urface of this water, he fuppofes the ter- 
reftrial ftrata to be expanded.—This, according to him, is 
what Mofes calls the great deep, and what moft authors render 
the great Abyfs. 

That there is fuch an aflemblage of waters lodged in the 

depths of the earth, is confirmed by abundance of obferva- 

tions. See EarTH, and DELUGE 

‘The water of this vaft 4dy/3, he aflerts, does communicate 


with that of the ocean, by means of certain hiatu or 
chafis paffing betwixt it and the bottom of the ocean: and 
this and the y/s he fuppofes to have one common centre, 


around which the water of both is placed; but fo, that the 
ordinary furface of the 4by/s is not level with that of the 
ocean, nor at fo great a diltance from the centre as the other, 
it being for the moft part retrained and deprefled by the 
ftrata of earth lying upon it; but wherever thofe ftrata 
are broken, or are fo lax and porous, that water can pervade 
them, there the water of the /Ly/s afcends, fills up all the 
clefts, and fiflures into which it can get admittance ; and fa- 
turates all the interftices and pores of the earth, ftone, or 
other matter all around the globe, quite up to the level of the 
ocean. 

ACACIA *, in medicine, an infpiflated juice of a fhrub of 
the thorn kind ; ufed as an aitringent. 


* The word is compounded of «, very, and zaxoc, evil: on 
account of the prickles. 


There are two kinds, the vera and germanica. 

The AcAcIA vera, is brought from the Levant in round balls 

of different fizes, in fine bladders; and fuppofed to be the 
juice of the pods of a large thorny tree, growing in Egypt 
and Arabia.—Some naturalifts will have it the fame tree 
that yields the gum arabic. 
‘This is very auitere and binding; and on that account good 
againft fluxes. —Chufe that of atan-colour, fmooth, and fhin- 
ing; and of an aftringent difagreeable tafte.—It is, or fhould 
be, an ingredient in the Thertaca Andromachi. 

The German Acacta is a counterfeit of the former; being 
made of the juice of unripe floes, boiled to the confiftence of 
a folid extraét; and put up in bladders like the former.—It 
is diftinguifhed from it chiefly by its colour, which is as black 
as that of Spanifh liquorice.—it is ufed as a fubftitute to the 
true Acacia. 

Acacra, among antiquaries, fomething refembling a kind of 
roll, or bag; feen on medals in the hands of feveral of the 
confuls, and emperors, from the time of Anaftafius. 
Authors are not agreed either about the ufe of this roll, or 
about the fubftance whereof it confifts; fome taking it for a 
handkerchief rolled up, which the perfon who prefided at the 
games threw out as a fignal for their beginning ; whilft 
others rather imagine it intended to reprefent a roll of me- 
moirs, or petitions. 

ACADEMICS, a feé& of philofophers, 
doGrine of Socrates, and Plato, as to the uncertainty of 
knowledge, and the incomprchenfibility 8f truth. 

Academic, in this fenfe, amounts to much the fame with Pla- 
tonift; the difference between them being only in point of 
time. They who embraced the fyftem of Plato, among, the 
ancients, were called Academici, Academics; whereas thofe 
who did the fame fince the reftoration of learning, have af- 
fumed the denomination of Platonifts. See Pu: TONIST. 

The original dogma of the Academics was this: Unum fcio, 


quod nihil feio, 1 know this one thing, that I know nothing : 


ho followed the 
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which was afterwards improved into, Nihil fcio, ne boc quidem, 
quod nihil feio, I know nothing, not even this, that f know 
nothing.—Accordingly they pleaded, that the mind ought 
always to remain in fufpenfe; as having nothing to deter- 
miné on but bare probability, or verifimilitude, which is as 
likely to lead into error as truth. 
It fhould feem however that Plato, in recommending it to 
his difciples to diftruft and doubt of every thing, had it 
not fo immediately in view to leave them fluctuating and 
in continual fufpenfe between truth and error, as to guard 
againft thofe rath precipitate decifions, which young minds 
are liable to; and to put them in a difpofition to fecure 
themfelves from error, by examining every thing without 
prejudice. 
M. des Cartes, has adopted this fame Acatalepfia, or prin- 
ciple of doubting; but, it muft be allowed, he makes a 
very different ufe of it—The Academics doubted of every 
thing, and were refolved {till to doubt : Des Cartes, on the con- 
trary, fets out with doubting of every thing; but declares 
he will not always doubt; and that he only doubts at firft, 
that his determinations afterwards may be the furer. See 
Cartzsranism.— In Ariftotle’s philofophy, fay the fol- 
© lowers of Des Cartes, there is nothing doubted of; 
© every thing is accounted for, and yet nothing is ex- 
plained, otherwife than by barbarous, unmeaning terms, 
© and dark confufed ideas: whereas Des Cartes makes 
you even forget what you knew before; but from your 
new, affected ignorance, he leads you gradually into the 
fublimeft knowledge.’—Hence they apply to him what Ho- 
race fays of Homer: 

Non fumum ex fulgore, fed ex fumo dare lucem 

Cogitat, ut /peciofa dehine miracula promat 

Antiphatem, Scyllamque, &F cum Cyclope Charyhdim. 
Tt is thus the Cartefians tal but we r add, that long be- 
fore their mafter, Ariftotle himfelf had faid, that to know a 
thing well, a man muft firft have doubted it; and that it is 


with doubting that all our knowledge muft begin. 
AcA 


ACADEMICs, or rather ACADEMISTS, is alfo ufed among us 


for the members of the modern Acade 
cieties of learned perfons. 
MIST, 

ACADEMY, Acapemra 


pleafure-houfe, fitua 


ies, or inftituted fo- 
See Acapemy, and ACADE- 


in antiquity, a fine villa, or 
e of the fuburbs of Athens, about 
a mile from the city ; where Plato, and the wife men who fol- 
lowed him, held aflemblies for difpute and philofophical con- 
ference: and which gave the denomination to the feét of 
Academics. See ACADEMIC. 

It took its name, academy, from one Academus or Ecademus, 
a citizen of Athens, to whom it originally belonged ; and 
who ufed to have gymnaftic fports or exercifes therein.— 
He lived in the time of Thefeus, 

Some, miftakenly, derive its name and origin from Cadmus 
the Phoenician, as being the firft who introduced learning, 
and the ufe of letters among the Greeks, 

The Academy was further improved and adorn’d by Cimon, 
with fountains, trees, fhady walks, &c. for the conveniertce 
of the philofophers, and men of learning, who here met to 
confer, difpute, &c.—It was alfo the burying-place of illu- 
ftrious perfons, who had deferved well of the republic. 

Here it was that Plato taught his philofophy ; and from him, 
all public places deftined for affemblies of the learned and 
ingenious, have been fince called Academies 
Scylla facrificed the delicious groves and walks of the Acade- 
my planted by Cimon to the laws of war; and employed 
thofe very trees to make machines wherewith to batter the 
city. Cicero alfo had a villa, or country retirement near 
Puzzuoli, which he called by the fame name Academia; 
where he ufed to entertain his philofophical friends.:—It was 
here he compofed his Academical Queffions, and his books 
De Natnra Decorum. 


te in or 


AcapeEmy alfo denotes a fect of philofophers, who main- 


tained that truth is incomprehenfible, all knowledge uncer- 
tain, and that a wife man therefore is always to doubt, and 
remain in fufpenfe, never pofitively afferting or denying any 
thing. 

In which fenfe, Academy is fynonymous with the fect of Aca- 
demics. See ACADEMIC. 

We ufually reckon three Academics, or fe&ts of Academics ; 
though fome make five—The ancient Academy, was that 
whereof Plato was the chief. See PLa‘ronism. 

Arcefilas, one of his fucceffors, introducing fome alterations 
into the philofophy of this feét, founded what they call the 
Jecond Academy. 

The eftablifhment of the third, called alfo the new Academy, 
is attributed to Lacydes, or rather to Carneades. 

Some authors add a fourth, founded by Philo; and a fifth 
by Antiochus, called the Antiochan, which tempered the an- 
cient Academy with Stoicifm. See SrorcrsM. 

The ancient Academy doubted of every thing; and went fo 
far as to make ita doubt, whether or no they ought to doubt. 
—It was a fort of principle with them, never to be certain, 
or fatisfied of any thing; never to affirm, or deny any thing, 
either for true or falfe.—In effect, they aflerted an abfolute 
Acatalepfia. See ACATALEPSIA. 


The 
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The sew Academy was fomewhat more reafonable ; they owned 
feveral things for truths, but without attaching themfelves 
to any with entire aflurance. — Thefe philofophers had found, 
that the ordinary commerce of life and fociety was incon- 
fiftent with the abfolute and univerfal doubtfulnefs of the an- 
cient Academy : and yet, it is evident they themfelves looked 
upon things rather as probable, than as true, and certain : 
by this amendment, thinking to fecure themfelves from thofe 
abfurdities into which the ancient Academy had fallen. See the 
academical queftions of Cicero ; where that philofopher ex- 

Jains, and unravels the fentiments of thofe who in his days 
called themfelves followers of the new and old Academy, with 
great clearnefs and addrefs. 

AcapeEmy is more frequently ufed among the moderns, for a 
regular fociety, or company of learned perfons ; inftituted un- 
der the proteétion of a prince, for the cultivation, and im- 
provement of arts, or fciences. 

Some authors confound Academy with univerfity ; but though 
much the fame in Latin, they are very diferent things in 
Englifh. — An univerfity is, properly, a body compofed of 
graduates in the feveral faculties ; of profeffors, who teach in 
the public fchools ; of regents or tutors, and ftudents who 
learn under them, and afpire likewife to degrees. Whereas, 
an Academy is not intended to teach, or profefs any art, fuch 
asit is, butto improve it : it is not for novices to be inftruc- 
ted in, but for thofe that are more knowing ; for perfons of 
diftinguifhed abilities to confer in, and communicate their 
lights and difcoveries to each other for their mutual benefit 
and improvement, 
The firft Academy we read of, was eftablifhed by Charle- 
maign at the motion of Alcuin : it was compofed of the chief 
wits of the court, the emperor himfelf being a member. — 
In their academical conferences, every perfon was to give an 
account of what ancient authors he had read ; and each of 
them affumed the name of fome ancient author, who pleafed 
him moft, or fome celebrated perfon of antiquity. Alcuin, 
from whofe letters we learn thefe particulars, took that of 
Flaccus, the furname of Horace : a young lord, named Au- 
gilbert, took that of Homer : Adelard, bifhop of Corbie, was 
called Auguftin: Riculfe, bifhop of Mentz, was Dametas ; 
and the king himfelf, David. 
This lets us fee a miftake in fome modern writers, who re- 
late, that it was in conformity with the genius of the learned 
men of thofe times, who were great admirers of Roman 
names, that Alcuin took the name of Flaccus Albinus. 
Mott nations have now their Academies, Ruflia not excepted : 
but, of all countries, Italy bears the bell in this refpect.— 
We have but few in England.—The only one of eminence 
is called by another name, wix. the Royal Society: an ac- 
count whereof, fee under the article Roya Society, 
Befide this, however, we have an Academy of mufic ; and 
another of painting ; eftablifhed by letters patent, and go- 
verned by their refpective directors. 
The French having flourifhing Academies of all kinds, efta- 
blifhed at Paris ; moftly by the late king.—viz. the 
Royal Acavemy of Sciences, for the improvement of phyfics, 
mathematicks, and chemiftry ; firft fet on foot in 1666, by 
order of the king, though without any act of royal authority 
iffued for that end.—TIn the year 1699, it had as it were a 
fecond birth ; the fame prince, by a regulation dated the 26th 
of January, giving it a new form, and putting it on a new 
and more folemn footing. 
In virtue of that regulation, the Academy was to be compofed 
of four kinds of members, viz. honorary, penfionary, a(foctates, 
and éeleves.—The firft clafs to confift of ten perfons ; and the 
reft of twenty each.—The honorary academifts to be all in- 
habitants of France; the penfionaries all to refide at Paris ; 
eight of the affociates allowed to confift of foreigners ; and 
the eleves all to live at Paris. —The officers, to bea prefident, 
named every year by the king, out of the clafs of honorary 
academifis ; anda fecretary and treafurer, to be perpetual. 
Of the penfionaries, three to be geometricians, three aftro- 
nomers, three mechanics, three anatomifts, three chemitts, 
three botanifts ; the remaining two, fecretary and treafurer. 
—Of the twelve affociates, two to apply themfelves to geome- 
try, two to botany, and two to chemiftry.—The eleves to 
apply themfelves to the fame kind of fcience with the penfio- 
naries they are attached to ; and not to fpeak, except when 
called thereto by the prefident—No regular or religious to 
be admitted, except into the clafs of honorary academifts * ; 
nor any perfon to be admitted, either for aflociate or pen- 
fionary, unlefs known by fome confiderable printed work, 
fome machine, or other difcovery.—Further, no perfon to 
be allowed to make ufe of his quality of academi/?, in the 
title of any of his books, unlefs fuch book have been read to, 
and approved by the Academy. 

* Dr, Lifter obferves, that they would have been glad of F. 

Plumier ; but they avoided making a precedent for the ad- 


miffion of any regulars. 
The meetings of the Academy were appointed to be held twice 
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new year, each penfionary to be obliged to declare in writing 
what work he intended chiefly to profecute that year ; and the 
reft to be invited to do the fame. All the obfervations the 
academifts bring to the mecting to be left in writing, in the 
hands of the fecretary; who is to enter the fubftance of what 
pafles at each aflembly in a regifter : and at the end of every 
year, to publifh the hiftory, or tranfactions of the Academy for 
that year. 

No perfon, not a member, to be prefent at their ordinary 
meetings ; unlefs fuch as are introduced by the fecretary, to 
propofe fome new machine, or difcovery ; though their public 
meetings, twice a year, fhall be open to every body. 

To encourage the members to continue their labours, the 
king engages not only to pay the ordinary. penfions, but 
even to give extraordinary gratifications, according to the 
merit of their refpective performances: furnifhing withal, 
the expence of the experiments, and other inquiries neceflary 
to be made.—If any member give in a bill of charges of expe- 
riments which he has made, or defire the printing of any book, 
and bring in the charges of graving, the prefident allowing and 
figning it, the money is immediately paid by the King.—So if 
an anatomift require live tortoifes, for inftance, for making 
experiments about the heart, &c. they fhall be brought him as 
many as he pleafes at the king’s charge. Lif. ‘Fourn. ta 
Paris. —Their motto, Invenit & perfecit. 

In the year 1716, the duke of Orleans, then regent, made an 
alteration in their conftitution ; augmenting the number of 
honoraries, and of affociates capable of being foreigners, to 
twelve; admitting regulars among {uch aflociates ; {uppreffing 
the clafs of eleves, and eftablifhing, in lieu thereof, a new 
clafs of twelve adjuncts, to the fix feveral kinds of fciences 
cultivated by the Academy : and, laftly, appointing a vice-pre- 
fident, to be chofen yearly by the king, out of the honorary 
members ; and a direétor, and fub-direétor out of the pen- 
fionaries. 

‘Their fecretary, M. de Fontenelle, has obliged the public with 
agreat number of elegant volumes of the productions of this 
illuftrious body; under the title of Hi/oire de? Academie Roy- 
ale, &c, avec les Memoires de Mathematique & de Phy/ique 
tirez des Regiftres, &c. 

AcaveEmy of Painting, Sculpture, and ArchiteGture, was efta- 
blifhed under the cardinal Mazarin, firft proteCtor thereof; 
and the chancellor Seguier, vice-proteétor. 

It confifts of a direétor, a chancellor, four retors, a treafurer, 
twelve profeffors; adjunéts to the reétors, and profeflors ; 
counfellors ; a fecretary ; a profeflor for anatomy, and another 
for geometry, and per{pective. 

Perfons are here admitted either in quality of painters, or fcul- 
ptors.—The painters are admitted according to their refpective 
talents ; there being a diftin@ion made between thofe who 
work in hiftory, and thofe who only paint portraits, or land- 
fkips, or beafts, or fruits, or flowers, or paint in'mignature ; or 
only defign ; or engrave ; or carve, &c.—Their produétions 
are expofed to the public view, yearly, inthe great hall of the 
Louvre ; and there are prizes for thofe who perform beft. 
V. Guerin. defer. de Pacad. roy. de peint. & fculpt. AG. erudit. 
1717. p. 188. 

There is alfo a French Academy of painting, fculpture, 
Sc. at Rome, eftablifhed by Lewis XIV. wherein thofe 
who have won the annual prizes in the like Academy at Paris, 
are received and entertained for three years, to give them an 
opportunity for perfecting themfelves. Lett. Fuiv, 15. 

AcaDEMy of Medals and Infcriptions, was erc&ted for the 
ftudy, and explanation of ancient monuments ; and to confe- 
crate great, and memorable events to pofterity, by fimilar 
monuments ; as medals, relievo’s, infcriptions, &c. 

AcapeEmy of Politics, is compofed of fix perfons, who meet on 
certain days each week at the Louvre, in the chamber where 
the papers relating to foreign affairs are lodged. Here they 
perufe fuch papers as are put in their hands, by order of the 
fecretary for foreign affairs, who acquaints the king with the 
progrefles they make, and the capacities of each, that his ma- 
jefty may employ them accordingly. 

French ACADEMY, eftablifhed for the improvement and refining 
of the language. See LancuaGE. 

AcapvEmMy of Adufick, this confifts of the managers, and di- 

reCtors of the opera. 
The French have alfo confiderable Academies in moft of their 
great cities ; as, at Montpelier a royal Academy of fciences, 
on the like footing as that at Paris ; being as it were a coun- 
terpart thereof: at Tholoufe an Academy under the denomi-< 
nation of Lanternifts : others at Nifmes, Arles, &c. 

The Royal Spanifh ACADEMY, is an Academy for cultivating the 
Caftilian tongue, eftablifhed at Madrid, on the model of the 
French Academy.—The defign of this was laid by the duke 
@’Efcalona ; and approved of by the king in 1714, who de- 
clared himfelf protector thereof.—It confifts of twenty-four 
academifis ; including the direétor and fecretary. 

Its device is a crucible on the fire, with this motto, Limpia, 


Sija, y da efplendor. 


a week, on Wednefdays and Saturdays, in the king’s library :| Acapemy of Natura Curiofi, in Germany, was firft founded 


(though foon after, they were removed to a more commo- 

dious apartment in the Louvre.) And to laft, at leaft, two 

hours, vx. from three to five. At the beginning of every 
Vou. I. 


in 1652, by M. Baufcha phyfician; and takenin 1670 under 

the proteétion of the emperor Leopold. 

There are other academical inftitutions at Berlin, and other 
TE parts 
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feveral of which having diftinguifh- 


parts of the north 5 
the 


ed themfelves by their journals, ephemerides, Ge. 1 
reader will find fome account of them under the article 
JouRNAL. 
Italy, alone, 
the world ; not 


has more Academies of note than all the reft of 


a city but furnifhes a fet of learned perfons for 
an Academy, which to them feems an effential part of a regu- 
lar conftitution,—Jarckius has given us a {pecimen of their 
hiftory, printed at Leipfic, in 1725 5 and withal, grounds 
to expect a fuller, and more perfect account from feveral 
d perfons, who had been long employed about the fame 5 
‘raufius, profeflor of eloquence at Leipfic: Hyacynth, 
nd Mich. Richeyus. 


Gimma, 
Jarckius er than 2 é 
Piedmont, Ferrara, and Milan 5 in which laft city he reckons 
twenty-five : but he adds a lift of all the ref{t, to the number 
of five hundred and fifty.—The names of moft of them are 
very curious. 
The Academifis, ¢. gr. of Boulogna, are called Abbando- 
nati, Anfiofi, Ociofi, Arcadi, Confufi, Difettuafi, Dubbiofi, 
Inpatient ; Inabilt, Indifferenti, Indomitt, Inquieti, In ta 
bili, Della notte, Piacere, enti, Sonnolenti, Lorhidi, Ve 
pertini.—Thofe of Genoa, Accordati, Sopiti, Refuegliati 
‘of Gubio, Addarmentati 


of Venice, Acuti, Allettati, Di/- 
cordanti, Difgiunti, Difinganati, Dodonei, _Filadelfici, In- 
erufcabili, Infiancabili: of Rimini, Adagiati, Lutrapeli : 
of Pavia, Afidati, Della Chiave: of Fermo, Rajfrontati : 
of Molifa, Agitati: of Florence, Alterati, Humidi, Fur- 
furati, Della Crufca, Del Cimento, Infocati : of Cremona, 
Animofi: of Naples, Arditi; Infernati, Intronati, Lunatict, 
Secreti, Sirenes, Sicuri, Volanti: of Ancona, Argonauti, 
Caliginofi ; of Urbino, Afforditi: of Perugia, Atomi, Ec- 
centrici, Infenfati, Infipidi, Unifoni: of Tarentum, Auda- 
ci: of Macerata, Catenati, Imperfetti : of Chimeric : 
of Sienna, Cortef, Gioviali, Lrapaffati : of Rome, Delfi 
Humorifti, Lyncei, Fantaftici, Illuminati, Incitati, Indif- 


Difuguali: of Syracufe, Ebrii : 
coft, Fenici, Incerti, Nafcofti : of Candia, Extravaganti : 
of Pefaro, Eterocliti : of Comacchio, Flutuanti : of Arezzo, 
Forzati: of Turin, Fulminales: of Reggio, Fumofi, Muti ; 
of Cortona, Humorofi: of Bari, Incogniti: of Roflano, In- 
curiofi: of Brada, Snnominati, Pigri: of Acis, Intricati : 
of Mantua, Invaghiti : of Agrigento, Mutabili, Offufcati : 
of Verona, Olympici, Uran of Viterbo, Offinati: of — 
Vagabondi. 

AcApEMY, isalfo ufed among us for a kind of collegiate fchool, 
or feminary; where youth are inftructed in the liberal arts, 
and feiencés ; ina private way. 

‘The nonconformift minifters, &c. are many of them bred up 
in fuch private Academies ; as not relifhing the common uni- 
verfity-education. ° 

Frederic I, king of Pruffia eftablifhed an Academy in Berlin 
in 1703, for the education of the young nobility of the court, 
fuitable to their extraction. ‘The expence of the ftudents was 
very moderate, the king having undertaken to pay the extra- 
ordinaries. This illuftrious fchool, which was then called 
the Academy of Princes, has now loft much of its ancient 
fplendor. Pollnitz. Mem. T. 3. p. 52. 

Acapemy is alfo ufed in fpeaking of the {chools of the Jews: 

i. ¢. thofe feminaries where the rabbins, or doétors inftruct the 
youth of their nation in the Hebrew tongue ; explain to them 
the Talmud; teach them the Cabbala, Se. 
The Jews have had of thefe Academies ever fince their re- 
turn from their Babylonith captivity. “The Academies of Ti- 
berias and Babylon are particularly celebrated. See Masso- 
RETES. 

AcaApeEMy is particularly underftood of a riding-fchool ; 
or a place where young gentlemen are taught to ride 
the great horfe, with other fuitable exercifes; as fencing, 
Se. 

This is what Vitruvius ca 
mong the ancients Gymma, 
military Academy. 

The duke of Newcaftle will have the art of riding to have 
had its origin in Italy ; and the firft Academy of this fort to 
have been eftablifhed at Naples, by Frederic Grifon; who, he 
adds, was the firft 


s Ephebeum, and fome others a- 
um: the moderns égueftrian, or 


irft that wrote on this fubject ; which he did 
like a true cavalier, and a great mafter.—Henry VIII. fays 
the fame author, called over two Italians, difciples of Grifon, 
i land; who foon ftock’d the nation with ecuyers, or 
riding-mafters. 
He adds, that the greateft mafter Italy ever produe’d, was a 
Neapolitan, Pignatelli by name ; that la Broue rid under him 
five years; Pluvinel nine ; and S, Antoine many years: and 
that thefe three Frenchmen filled France with French matters ; 
which till then had known none but Italians 
The ground fet apart in an Academy, for riding, is called the 
Manage; having ufually a pillar in the centre, and other pil- 
lars, placed two by two, at the fides. 
Acapemy, or AcADEMY-figure, in painting, isa drawing, 


ACANACEOUS., 
ACANTHA, among fome anatomifts, is applied to the hind, 


*s account goes no further than to the Academies of | — 


A DA 


or defign made after a model, witha crayon, or pencil.—Or 
the copy of fuch a draught. See Desicn. 
See the article ACANTHACEOUs. 


or pofterior protuberances of the vertebra of the back ; form- 
ing what we call the pina dorfi, See Vervesra, and 
SPINA. 

ACANTHABOLUS*, Axa:So@ere-, a furgeon’s inftru- 
ment, wherewith to extract foreign bodies, which by the 
fharpnefs of their points have penetrated, and entred the parts 
of the body. 

* The word is fometimes alfo written, corruptly, Acantabelus, 
It is compounded of the Greek axav9x, a thorn; and Baaru, 
to caft away. 

The Acanthabolus is the fame with what is otherwife called 
volfella.—Its chief ufe is for extracting of fifh-bones, or the 
like, fticking in the cefophagus; as alfo the fragments of wea- 
pons, bones, hair, &c. remaining in wounds.—Its figure re- 
fembles that of a pair of pincers: fometimes it is alfo made 
crooked, for more commodious application to the fauces, 

ACANTHABOLUS isalfo fometimes ufed for an inftrument, 
wherewith people pull out the hairs from their eye-brows. 

ACANTHACEOUS*, among botanifts, a term applied 
to a clafs of plants, popularly known under the name of the 
thiftle kind. See THistie and CaRDuus. 

* The word is formed of the Greek axav9igw, acuo, to fharpen ; 
or axavSe, /pina, a thorn; in regard of the prickles they are 
befet withal. 

ACANTHUS*, in archite@ure, an ornament in the Corin- 
thian, and Compofite orders ; being the Reprefentation of the 
leaves of an acanthaceous plant, in the capitals thereofi—See 
Tab. Archit. fig. 21. lit. bb. 


* It takes its name from axav9@-, the name given this plant a- 
mong the Greeks ; as being prickly, or of the thiftle kind. 
The Latin botanifts, call it Branca Urfina, or bear’s breech, 
from fome fuppofed refemblance it bears thereto; and fome 
Branca Hircina, by reafon its leaves bend, and twift fomewhat 
like a goat’s horns. 

There are two kinds of the plant Acanthus, one whereof grows 
wild, and is full of prickles; the other grows in gardens, and 
is by Virgil called mollis, in regard it is foft, and without any 
prickles.-The Greek fculptors adorned their works with the 
figure of the latter ; as the Gothic did with that of the former, 
which they reprefented not only in their capitals, but alfo in 
other ornaments. 

‘The garden Acanthus, is the moft dented ; bearing fome fort 

of refemblance to fmallage: and thus it is we find it repre- 

fented in the compofite capitals of Titus, and Septimius Se- 
verus at Rome, 

Thefe leaves make the principal character,. and diftin@ion of 

the two rich orders from the reft: and their different number 

and arrangement does alfo diftinguifh the two orders from éach 
other, See SUPPLEMENT, article AcANTUs, 

“The origin and occafion of the ornament, fee under the arti- 

cle ABACUS. 

ACATALECTIC*, Acatrare cTicus, in the ancient 
poetry, aterm applicable to fuch verfes as have all their fect 
and fyllables; and are in no wife lame or defeétive at the end 
See Verse, and Foor. 4 
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* The word comes from ‘xedla, and anyw, to ceafe or end; 
whence xelanirdhx@r, which wants fometbing at the end} and 
the privative « being prefixed axaanilx®, which avants 
nothing at the end. 

On the contrary, cataleétic verfes are thofe which end’ too 
hattily, and with a fyllable too little. See CarALEcric. 
In the following ftrophe of Horace, the two firlt verfes are 
Acatalefic, and the laft cataleétic. 
Solvitur acris hyems, grata vice 
Veris & Favoni : 
Trabuntque ficcas machine carinas. 
ACA ‘i ALEPSIA*, ACATALEPSY, in philofophy, an im- 
poflibility of a thing’s being conceived or comprehended. 


* The word is compounded of the privative «, and xdlareu- 


Bare, depréhendo, to find out: of xia, and rapBarw, capio, 


to take. See CaraLerPsis, 
Acatalepfia, is fynonymous with incomprehenfibility, 


The Pyrrhonifts or Sceptics afferted an abfolute Acatalepfia : 
all human feience and knowledge, according to them. went 
no further than to appearances, and verifimilitude : they de- 
claimed much againit the fenfes ; and charged them with a 
principal fhare in feducing, and leading us to error. See 
PYRRHONIST. 

ACATERY, Accatry, in the king’s houfhold, a kind of 
check betwixt the clerks of the kitchen, and the purveyors 
See PURVEYOR. I 
The officers of the Acatery, area Serjeant, (falary 61.) two 
joint-clerks, (fal. 120 /.) and a yeoman of the falt-ftores, 

ACATIUM™, in the ancient navigation, a kind of boat or 
pinnace ufed for military purpofes. 

* The word is Greek, Axarim, formed, according to fome. 
from ax», point: on account of the fharpnefs of its make.” 
The Acatium was a fpecies of thofe called Afuarice Naves 
fuch as were wrought with oars, g 


te. 
It was fometimes made ufe 
of 
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of in battle : Strabo reprefents it as kind of privateer, or py- 
rate floop. ; 

ACCAPITARE®*, Accaprare, ACAPTARE, inancient 
Jaw-books and records, the aét of becoming vaflal of a lord, 
or of yielding homage and obedience to him. 


* 'The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and caput, head 5 
by reafon vaffals own their lords for their head. Whence alfo 
the lords are fometimes called domini capitales ; as thofe who 
command in an army are called capitanci, captains ; and in 
old French, cheveraines, chieftains, in refpect of their fol- 
diers.— 


ACCAPITUM*, -a fum of money paid by a vaffal, upon 

his admiffion to a feud. See ACCAPTARE. 
* The word is alfo written Acapitum, Accapitamentum, Acap- 
tio, Acaptatio, and Acapragium. 

AccAPITUM, in our ancient law-books, fignifies relief due to 
the chief lord. See RELIEF. 

ACCATRY. See AcaTeEry. hin 

ACCEDAS*, ad Curiam, an original writ, which lies for re- 
moving {uits in any Court Baron except the County Court, 
into the King’s Court; upon apprehenfion of partiality or 

“ falfe judgment in the other. 
* Accedas is a Latin word fignifying an order that thou come, 
&ec. compounded of ad, to; and cedere, to come. 

A like writ lies for him who has received falfe judgment in 
the County Court; where it is called de falfo judicin 
An Accedas ad Curiam lies alfo for juftice delay’d, as well as 
falfely given ; and is a fpecies of the writ Recordari, See the 
article REcORDARI. 

Accepas ad Vice-comitem, is a writ dire&ted to the coroner, 
commanding him to deliver a writ to the fheriff, who having 
a pone delivered to him, fupprefles it. See Ponr. 

ACCELERATED Motion, in mechanics, is a motion which 
receives continual increments, or acceflions of velocity. See 
Motion. 
If the acceffions of vélocity be equal in equal times ; the mo- 


tion is faid to be uniformly accelerated. 

‘The motion of falling bodies is an accelerated motion - and fup- 

pofing the medium they fall through, 7. e. the air, void of re- 

fiftance ; the fame motion may be alfo confidered as uniformly 

accelerated. 

For the Laws of AccELERATED Motion, fee Motion. 
ACCELERATION *, in mechanics, the increafe of velo- 

city in a moving body. 

* The word is compounded of ad, to; and celer, fwift. 


Acceleration ftands dire€tly oppofed to retardation, which de- 
notes a diminution of velocity. 

AcceLeRATion is chiefly ufed in phyfics, in refpect of falling 
bodies, i. ¢. of heavy bodies tending towards the centre of the 
earth by the force of gravity. See Gravity, andCentre. 
That natural bodies are accelerated in their defcent, is eyi- 
dent from various confiderations, both 4 priori and pofte- 
riori—Thus, we actually find, that the greater height a 
body falls from, the greater impreffion it makes, and the 
more vehemently does it ftrike the fubjeét plane, or other 
obftacle. 

Various are the fyftems and opinions which philofophers have 
produced to account for this Acceleration.—Some attribute 
it to the preflure of the air: the farther, fay they, a body 
falls, the greater load of atmofphere is of confequence in- 
cumbent on it: and the preflure of a fluid, is in proportion 
to the perpendicular altitude of the column thereof, Add, that 
the whole body of the fluid preffing in innumerable right lines, 
which all meet in a point, wiz, the centre ; that point, by 
the meeting of thofe lines, fuftains, as it were, the preffing 
of the whole mafs: confequently, the nearer a body ap- 
proaches thereto, the effect or preflure of more united lines 
mutt it fuftain. 

But what overturns this account, is, that as the preffure of the 
air downwards increafes; fo, by the known laws of ftatics, 
does the refiftance, or the force wherewith the fame fluid tends 
to repel, or drive the body upwards again. 

Others infift, that the incumbent air is the grofler and more 
vaporous, the nearer the earth ; and filled with more hetero- 
geneous particles, which are not true elaftic air : and hence, 
fay they, a defcending body, meeting continually with lef 
refiftance from the elafticity of the air, and having the 
fame force of gravity ftill a€ting on it, muft neceflarily be 
accelerated. Hobbs (Philof: probl. c. x. Pp: 3.) attributes 4c- 
celeration to a new impreflion of the caufe which makes 
bodies fall; which, on his principles, is alfo the air, As 
part of this mounts, part alfo muft defcend; for reafons 
drawn from the motion of the earth, which is compounded 
of two motions, one circular, the other Progreffive ; con- 
fequently the air afcends, and circulates at once. As the bo- 
dy, in its fall, receives a new preflure in every point of its 
decent, its motion he fays muft needs be accelerated. 

But what overturns all accounts where the air or atmofphere 
are concerned, is, that the Acceleration holds in vacuo, and 
even more regularly than in air. See Vacuum. 

The Peripatetic account is worfe than this: the motion of 
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heavy bodies downwards, fay they, arifes from an intrinfic 
principle, which makes them tend to the centre, as their pro- 
per feat, or element, where they would be at reft: Hence, 
add they, the nearer bodies approach thereto, the more is their 
motion intended. 

The Gaflendifts, on the other hand, hold that the earth emits 
a fort of attractive effluvia, innumerable threads whereof con- 
tinually afcend and defcend ; which threads, proceeding like 
radii from a common centre, diyaricate the more, the further 
they go: So that the nearer a heavy body is to the centre, the 
more of thefe magnetic threads it receives ; and hence the more 
is its motion accelerated. 

But this is refuted by an eafy experiment: for if a ball be let 
fall out of the loweft window of a high tower, and alfo out of 
the higheft; the Acceleration willbe the fame in both cafes, 
notwithftanding the greater vicinity to the centre in the one, 
than in the other cafe. 

The Cartefians account for tt 


Acceleration, fcom the repeated 
pulfes of a fubtil etherial matter, which is continually aéting 
on the falling body, and i ling it downwards. 

After all, the caufe of Acceleration is nothing myfterious ; the 
principle of gravitation, which determines the body to defcend, 
determining it to be accelerated by a neceflary confequence, 
See GRAVITATION. 

Suppofe a body let fall from on high: the primary caufe of 
its beginning to defcend, is doubtlefs, the power of gravity ; 
but when once the defcent is commenced, that ftate becomes 
in fome meafure natural to the body ; fo that if left to 
it felf, it would perfevere in it for ever, even though the firft 
caufe fhould ceafe: as we fee ina ftone caft with the hand, 
which continues to move, after it is left by the caufe that gave 
it motion. 

But, befide the propenfity to defcend impreffed by the firft 
caufe, and which of it felf were fufficient to continue the 
fame degree of motion once begun, in infinitum; there is a 
conftant acceffion of fubfequent efforts of the fame principle, 
gravity, which continues to aé on the body already in mo- 
tion, in the fame manner as if it were at reft. 

Here, then, being a double caufe of motion, and both aé- 
ing in the fame direCtion, viz. dire&tly towards the centre of 
the earth; the motion they jointly produce mutt neceffarily 
be greater than that of any one of them.—And the velocity thus 
increafed, having the fame caufe of increafe {till perfifting, 
the defcent muft neceffarily be continually accelerated. 

For, fuppofing gravity, whatever it be, to act uniformly on 
all bodies, at equal diftances from the earth’s centre ; and 
that the time in which a heavy body falls to the earth, be 
divided into equal parts infinitely fimall: let this gravity in- 
cline the body towards the earth’s centre, while it moves in 
the firft infinitely {mall part of the time of its defcent ; if 
after this, the a&tion of gravity be fuppofed to ceafe, the bo- 
dy would proceed uniformly on towards the earth’s centre, 
with a velocity equal to the force of the firft impreffion. 

But, now, fince the ation of gravity is here fuppofed ftill to 
continue ; in the fecond moment of time, the body will re- 
ceive a new impulfe downwards, equal to what it received 
at firft ; and thus its velocity will be double.of what it was 
in the firft moment : in the third moment it will be triple 5 
in the fourth quadruple, and fo on continually: for the im- 
preflion made in one moment, is not at all altered by what is 
made in another ; but the two are, as it were, aggregated, or 
brought into one fum. 

Wherefore, fince the particles of time are fuppofed infi- 
nitely fmall, and all equal to one another ; the impetus 
acquired by the falling body will be every where, as the 
times from the beginning of the defcent. — And hence, 
fince the quantity of matter in the body given, continues 
the fame ; the velocity will be as the time in which it is 
acquired. 

Further, the fpace pafled over by a moving body in a given 
time, and with a given velocity, may be conlidered as a 
rectangle made by the time and the vel city.—Suppofe A, 
(Tab. Mechan. fig. 62.) a heavy body defcending, and let 
AB reprefent the time of its defeent ; which line fuppofe di- 
vided into any number of equal parts, AC, CE, EG, ‘sc. 
reprefentative of the intervals, or moments of the given time. 
—Let the body defcend through the firft of thofe divifions, 
AC, with a’ certain equable velocity arifing from the 
propofed degree of gravity : this velocity will be reprefented 
by AD; and the {pace paffed over, by the rectangle 
CAD. 
Now, as the aétion of gravity in the firft moment produced 
the velocity AD, in the body before at reft; in the fecond 
moment, the fame will produce in the body fo movir 
double velocity, CF ; in the third moment, to the velocit 
CF will be added a further degree, which together therewith, 
will make the velocity EH, which is triple of the firft, and 
fo of the reft. So that in the whole time A B, the body will 
have acquired a velocity BK.—Again, 1g the divifions of 
the line, e.g. AC, CE, & » the fpaces gone 
through will be the areas or re@ So 
that in the whole time AB, the { 
able, will be equal to all the reét: 


Figure ABK, 
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Such would be the cafe, if the acceffions of velocity only hap- 
ened in certain given points of time, e.g. in C, in E, Ge. 
g that the degree of motion fhould continue the fame till the 
next period of Acceleration come up.—If the divifions or inter- 
vals of time were fuppofed lefs, e. g. by half; then the den- 
tures of the figure would be proportionably fmaller ; and it 
would approach fo much the nearer toa triangle.—If they were 
infinitely {mall, 7. e. if the acceflions of velocity were fuppofed 
to be made continually, and in every point of time, as is really 
the cafe ; the reCtangles thus fucceflively produced will make a 
juft triangle, e.g. ABE, (jig. 63.)—Here, the whole time 
AB, confifting of the little portions of time Ar, Aa, &e. 
and the area of the triangle ABE, of the fum of all the little 
triangular furfaces anfwering to the divifions of the time : the 
whole area or triangle expreffes the fpace moved through in 
the whole time AB ; and the little triangles A 1 f, “ec. the 
fpaces gone through in the divifions of time 4 1, Se, 
But thefe triangles being fimilar, their areas are to one ano- 
ther, as the {quares of their homologous fides A B, Ax, &c. 
and confequently, the {paces moved, are to each other as the 
{quares of the times. 
Hence we eafily infer the great law of Acceleration, viz. 
«< That a defcending body uniformly accelerated, defcribes, in 


&¢ the whole time of its defcent, a {pace which is juft half of| 


«¢ what it would have defcribed in the fame time, with the 
€¢ accelerated velocity, it has acquired at the end of its fall.’? 
For, the whole fpace the falling body has moved through in 
the time AB, we have already fhewn, will be reprefented by 
the triangle ABE ; andthe fpace the fame body would move 
through in the fame time, with the velocity BE, will be re- 
prefented by the retangle ABEF.—But the triangle is known 
to be equal to juft half the reGtangle.—Therefore, the fpace 
moved, is juft half of what the body would have moved with 
the velocity acquired at the end of the fall. 

Hence, 1°, we gather, that the fpace moved with the laft 
acquired velocity BE, in half the time AB, is equal to that 
really moved by the falling body in the whole time A B. 

2°, Ifa falling body defcribe any given length ina given time, 
in double that time it will defcribe four times that length ; 
in thrice the time, nine times, &c. and univerfally, if the 
times be in arithmetical proportion, 1, 2, 3, 4. &e the 
{paces defcribed will be, 1, 4, 9, 16, Ge. 

3°, The fpaces defcribed by a falling body, in a feries of equal 
moments or intervals of time, will be as the unequal numbers 
J, 35 5> 7> 9» &c.—And fince the velocities acquired in 
falling are as the times ; the fpaces will alfo be as the {quares 
of the velocities ; and both times and velocities in a fubdupli- 
cate ratio of the fpaces. 

The motion of a body afcending, or impelled upwards, is di- 
minifhed or retarded from the fame principle of gravity act- 
ing in a contrary direction, in the fame manner as a falling 
body is accelerated, Sec RETARDATION. 

A body thus projeéted upwards, rifes till it has loft all its mo- 
tion ; which it does in the fame time that a body falling would 
have acquired a velocity equal to that wherewith the body was 
thrown up. 

Hence, the fame body thrown up, will rife to the fame 
heighth, from which, falling, it would have acquired the ve- 
locity wherewith it was thrown up. 

And hence, the heighth which bodies thrown up with different 
velocities do afcend to, are to one another as the fquares of 
thofe velocities, 

Accerera tion of bodies on inclined planes.—T he fame general 
law obtains here, as in bodies falling perpendicularly : the 
effect of the plane is, to make the motion flower ; but the in- 
clination being every where equal, the retardation rifing 
therefrom will proceed equally in all parts, at the beginning 
and the ending of the motion.—The particular laws, fee un- 
der the article Inclined PLANE. 

AccELERATION of the motion of pendulums.—The motion of 
pendulous bodies is accelerated in their defcent ; but in a lefs 
ratio than that of bodies falling perpendicularly. See the Jaws 
thereof under the article PENDULUM. 

ACCELERATION of the motion of projeétiles. 
TILE. 

AccELERATION of the motion of compreffed bodies, in expand- 
ing or reftoring themfelyes. See ComPRESSION. 

That the motion of comprefled air, expanding it felf by its 
elafticity to its former dimenfions, is accelerated, is evident 
from various confiderations. 

ACCELERATION is alfo applied in the ancient aftronomy, in 
refpect of the fixed ftars.—This Acceleration was the difference 
between the revolution of the primum mobile, and the folar 
revolution ; which was computed at 3 minutes, and 56 fe- 
conds. 

ACCELERATOR *®*, in anatomy, a mufcle of the pe- 
nis, whofe office is to expedite the difcharge of the urine, and 
femen. 

* This is more peculiarly called Accelerator urine: fome make 
two muicles of it, and give them the denomination Accele- 
ratores, or acceleratory mufcles. 

It arifes tendinous from the upper and fore-part of the urethra, 
but foon grows flefhy, paffes under the os pubis, and incom- 
pafles the bulb of the cavernous body of the urethra.—Both 
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fides of this mufcle meet in a middle line, correfponding to 
the feam in the fkin over it ; and continue fo united, the 
fpace of two inches ; after'which, it detaches two flefhy elon+ 
gations, which become thin tendons at their terminations on 
the cavernous bodies of the penis. 

Its upper part covering the bulb, when in action, ftreightens 
the veins which pafs through it from the corpus cavernofum of 
the urethra, and hinders the reflux of the blood in an erection. 
By the repeated contractions of this upper part, the blood in 
the bulb is alfo driven towards the glans. 

‘The two elongations compref{s the channel of the urethra, and 
fo force out the contained feed, or urine ; whence the mufcle 
takes its name. 


ACCENSL*, in antiquity, denotes an inferior order of offi- 


cers, appointed to attend the Roman magiftrates, fomewhat 
in the manner of ufhers, ferjeants, or tipftaves among us. 
* They were thus called from accire, to fend for; one part of 
their office being to call aflemblies of the people, fummon 
parties to appear and anfwer before the judges, Gc. 


Accensi *, alfodenotesa kind of fupernumerary foldiers in the 


Roman armies; whofe office was to attend the motions of 
their principals, and fupply the places of thofe who were 
killed, or difabled by their wounds. 
* They were thus denominated from ad, to; and cenfire, to 
reckon. 


ACCENSION *, Accensio, in phyfics, the a& of kind- 


ling, or fetting a body on fire. 

* The word is formed of the Latin aecendere, to kindle ; a com- 
pound of ad, to; and candere,s 0 glow. Though fome 
Grammarians fufpeét the primitive fignification of accendere, 
to have been, to render famous, 

Accenfion, on other occafions, is called inflammation, ignition, 
conflagration, &c. See the articles Ienr1oN and INFLaAM~ 
MATION. 

Accenfion, ftands oppofed to extinétion, See ExTincTi0n. 
Chemifts furnifh us various inftances of the Aceenfion of cold 
liquors by bare mixtion : as of the acid fpirits of minerals, 
and the effential oils of plants. V. Adem, Acad. Scien. an. 


1726, p. 132. Hift. p. 39, 


ACCENT *, inits primitive fenfe, an affection of the voice, 


which gives each fyllable of a word its due pitch, in refpect 
of height or lownefs. 

* The word is originally Latiu, accentus, a compound of ad> 
to; and cane, to fing. <Accentus quafi Adcantus ; or Juxta 
cantum.—In this fenfe, Accent is fynonymous with the 
Greek rov@, the Latin sensor, or sonor, and the Hebrew 


Dy guftus, tafte. 

The Accent, properly, has only to do with high and low, or 
acute and grave. — Though the modern grammarians fre- 
quently alfo ufe it in refpeét of loud and foft, long and 
fhort; but this confounds Accent with Quantity. See the arti- 
cle QuaNnTITY. 

The difference between the two may be conceived from that 
which we obferve between the beat of a drum, and the found 
of atrumpet : the former expreffes every thing belonging to 
loud and foft, and long and fhort: but, fo long as there is a 
povorona in the found, there is nothing like Accent. 


Accent is alfo ufed in grammar, for a character placed 


over a fyllable, to mark the Accent, i. e. to fhew it is to be 
pronounced in a higher, or in a lower tone 5 and regulate the 
inflections of the voice in reading. 
We ufually reckon three grammatical Accents in ordinary 
ufe, all borrowed from the Greeks, viz. the Acute Accent, 
which fhews when the tone of the voice is to be raifed ; and 
is exprefled thus ('). 
The Grave Accent, when the note or tone of the voice is to 
be deprefied ; and is figured thus (‘). 
The Circumflex Accent, which is compofed of both the acute 
and the grave ; it points out a kind of undulation of the 
voice, and is exprefled thus (~ or 4). 
Words which bave no accent are called Atonics. 
The Hebrews have a grammatical, a rhetorical, and a mu- 
fical Accent ; though the firft and laft feem, in effect, to be 
the fame ; both being comprized under the general name of 
Tonic Accents, becaufe they give the proper tone to fyllables : 
as the rhetorical Accents are faid to be Euphonic ; inafmuch as 
they tend to make the pronunciation more fweet and agree-~ 
able, 
‘There are four euphonic Accents, and twenty-five tonic; of 
which fome are placed above, and others below the fyllables 5 
the Hebrew Accents ferving not only to regulate the rifings, 
and fallings of the voice, but alfo to diftinguifh the fections, 
periods, and members of periods in a difcourfe; and to 
anfwer the fame purpofes with the points in other lan- 
guages. \ 
Their Accents are divided into emperors, kings, dukes, &c. 
each bearing a title anfwerable to the importance of the di- 
{tin@ion it makes. — Their emperor rules over a whole 
phrafe, and terminates the fenfe compleatly ; anfwering to our 
point.—Their king anfwers to our colon; and their duke 
to our comma,—The king, however, occafionally becomes 
a duke, and the duke a king, as the phrafes are more or lefs 
fhort.—It muft be noted, by the way, that the sign 2 i 
an 
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and combination of thefe Accents differs in Hebrew poetry: 
from’ what it is in profe. 

Phe ufe of the tonic, or gtammiatical Accents, has been much | 
controverted ; fome holding that they diftinguith’ the fenfe, | 
while others maintain that they are only intended to regulate { 
the’ raufic, or finging ; alledging that the Jews fing, rather | 
than’ read, the feripttres in’ their fynagogues. V. Cooper, | 
dom, Mofaic. clav. p. 31. | 
The truth feems here to lie between the two opinions ; 
for though we are inclined to think) that the primary in- | 
tention of thefe Accents was to dire the finging ; yet! 
the finging feems alfo to have been regulated according’ to} 
the fenfe; fo that the Accents might ferve not only to guide’ 
the finging, but alfo to point out the diftinStions.—Though | 
ic shuft be confeffed , that many of thefe diftinGions are 
too fubtile and inconfiderable; nor can the modern Weel 
t or the editors of old ones, agtee in the matter ; 
them making twice as many of thefe diftinctions | 
as ‘others: 

‘The Hebrew decents, in feet, have forething common with 
thefé off the Greeks, and Latins ; arid fomething peculiar} 
to ther they have in common, is, that they | 
fark the t ing how the voice is to be raifed, and 
funk on certain fj What they have peculiar, is, that 
they do the office of the points in other languages. See 
Purcru 
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certain the ancient Hebrews were 

‘cents ; fo that, at beft, they are 
opinion which prevails amongft the 
at they were invented about the fixth centuty, 
i doctors of the fchool of Tiberias, called the 


Harned, is, t 
by the Jew 
Mafforeres. 
The tearied Hennin affirms them to be of Arabic inven- 
fio; and to have been adopted and transferred thence into | 
the Hebrew by the Mafforetes: efpecially by the celebrated 
Rabbi Ben Afcher, who flourifhed in ‘the middle of the 
fixth century; on occafion of the emperor Juftinian’s pro-} 
hibiting the reading their traditions in’ their fynagogues, 
He adds, that they were firft brought to their degree of 
petfettion, by Rabbi Juda Ben David Chiug, a native of 
Fez, in the eleventh century.—It is indeed poffible, the 
Jews imight borfow their points from the Arabs; but how 
they flisuld have theif Accents from them is hard to conceive, 
thé Arabic language having no fuch thing as Accents, either 
in profe or verfe. 
The fame Hennin makes the Arab Alchahil Ebn Ahmed, 
who lived about the time of Mahomet, the great improver 
of the Arabic Acceats—The chief ground of the opinion, 
is, that this writer is faid to have been the firlt who reduced 
poetry inte an art; marking the meafures, and quantities of 
the ‘verfes, by the Latins éalled Pedes, and by us feet,— 
Adil, that the fhare Hennin, gives Rabbi Juda of Fez, in 
compleating the Hebrew Accents, is chiefly fonded on ‘the 
comfron opinion, that this rabbin was the firtt grammarian 
afiong ‘the Jews. But the opinion is erroneous; there ha- 
vin ‘been a ew gratimar compofed by R. Saadias Gaon, 
many years befure R. Juda. In M. Simon’s critical hiftory 
of the old teftament, we have a catalogue of Hebrew gram- 
mars, at the Head of which is this of R. Saadias: M. Simon, 
on this oécafion, obferves, <* that after the Jews of Tibe- 
“© berlas had added points, and Accents to the texts of the old 
*¢ teftameérit, the doctors of the other {chools began to do 
*¢ the Tike in their copies, which were afterwards imitated 
<¢ by the reft,”? 
As ‘to the’ Gteck Accents, now feen both in manufcript and} 
Printed books, ‘there his been no lef dilpute about their an-} 
tiquity and ufe, bout thofe of the Hebrev 
Voffius, in an exprefs trentife de Aecentibus Gre 
deavduirs to prove them of modern invention ; aff tting, that 
anciehttly ‘they shad nothitig of thiskind *, but ouly a few 
notes in their poetry, which were invented by Ariftophines} 
the Gratimmariin, abdut the ‘tine of Ptolemy Phifopater ; and 
that thefe were! of mufical, ‘rather'than of grammatical ufe, 4 
ferving as aids in the finging of their poems ; ‘and very dif- 
ferent from thofe introduced afterwatds 
* ‘This appeats from infétiptiots as wellas manufcripts, none| 
of whieh till 170 Fears ‘Before ChHft, has'cither accent, ‘{pi- 
rit, dpoflrophus, or wra fubferibed. V. Maj. de Numm. 
Griee. byerop. ve, feqs Politians Mifeell. 78.Voff. Arifla 
1. 8. Idem Ccent DP. 53 
Be adds, thac Ariftarchus, a difciple of Ariftophanes, im- 
proved on his mafter’s art; but that all they both did was} 
only. defigued .to facilitate youth. in the making of verf 
The fame Vofius fhews from. feyeral ancient eramm: 
that the manner of writing the Greek Accents in thofe d 
Was quite different from thofe now ufed in our books, 
Hen. Chrift. Hennin, in. a. diflertation publithed to fhew 
that the Greek tongue ought. not to be pronsunced accord+ 
ding to the Accents, efpoules the opinion, of Voffius, and even 
carries the matter ftill further.—He thinks that Accenté 
were the inyention of the Arabians, -about nine hundred | 
years ago 5 and that they were only ufed in poetry; that] 
they were intended to afcertain the pronunciation of the 
Greek, and to keep out that barbarifm which was then 
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breaking in upon them; that the ancient Accents of Arifto- 
phanes were perfectly agreeable to the genuine Greek pro- 
nunciation, but that the modern ones of the Arabs deitroy 
its 

Wetftcin, Greek profeffor at Bafil, in a learned differtation, 
endeavours to prove the Greek Accents of an older ftanding, — 
He owns that they were not always formed in the fame man- 
ner by the ancients; but thinks that difference owing to the 
different pronunciation which obtained in the feveral parts of 
Greece. 

He brings feveral reafons a priori for the ufe of Accents, 
even in the earlieft days; as that they then wrote all in ca- 
pital letters equidiftant from each other, without any diftinc- 
tion either of words, or phrafes; which without Accents 
could fcarce be intelligible: and that Accents were neceflary 
to diftinguith ambiguous words and to point out their pro- 
per meaning ; which he confirms from a difpute on a paflage 
in Homer, mentioned by Ariftotle in his Poétis, chap. V 
Accordingly, he obferves, that the Syrians, who have 
tonic, but no diftinétive Accents, have yet invented cer- 
tain points, placed either below or above the words, to 
thew their mdod, tenfe, perfon, or fenfe. See further in his 
Differtatio Epiftolica de Accentuum Grecorum Antiquitate & 
Uju. Balil, 1686. 

Accent is alfo applied, fomewhat abufively, to the Characters 
which mark the quantities of fyllables, or the time the voice 
is to dwell on them. 

The fpurious Accents anfwer to’ the charaéters of time in 
mufic ; ag crotchets, quavers, &7.— The genuine Accents 
rather an{Wer to the mulical notes, fol, fa, Ge, 

Such are the” lone Ace which fhew that the voice is to 
ftop on the vowel, and is expreffed thus (7). 

The fhort Accent, which fhews that the time of pronuncia- 
tion ought to be fhort, and is marked thus (Qa 

Some even rank the hyphen, diaftcle, and apoftrophe, among, 
Accents. 


Accent, alfo denotes a’ certain infle&tion of voice ; or 

@ pecu tone, and manner of pronunciation, con- 
tracted fromi the-country, or province where a perfon was 
bred. 
Tn this fenfe, we fay, the Welch tone or nt, the 
northern Accent, the Gafcoign Accent, Normin Accent, 
&e. 

AccEnT is alfo a tone or modulation of the voice frequently 


ufed as a mark of tion of the {pez 

a good or an evil fignification to his words, 
One may give offence with the fofteft and moft foothing 
words‘imaginable, by a proper management of the Accent 
and manner of pronouncing them.—The Accent frequently 
gives a contrary fenfe to what the words themfelves naturally 
imported. 

ACCENT, ‘in mufic, “is a modulation of the voice, 
paffion. 
Every bar or meafure is divided into accented and unaccented 
parts. 
The accented parts are the principal ; being thofe intended 
chiefly to move and affe&: It is on thefe the fpirit of the 
mufic depends, See Bar and Muste. 
The beginning and middle; or the beginning of the firft 
half of the bar, and the beginning of the latter half there- 
of, in common time; and the beginning, or firft of the 
three notes in triple time ; are always the accented parts of 
the meafures, 

In common time, the ‘fir! and third crotchet of the bar 

are on the accented part of the meafure.—In triple time, 

where the hotes always go by three and three, that which 

is in the middle of every three ‘is always unaccented; the 

firft and lalt accented. “But the Accent inthe firtt is fo much 

flronger, that in many cafes the laft is accounted as if si 
had no Accent. 
The harmony is always to be full, and void of difeords in 
the accented parts of the meafure. In the unaccented parts 
this is not fo abfolutely neceflary ; difcords here pafling with- 
out any great offence to the ear. 

AccENT, in Poetry. See'Resr. 

NCE*, in a general fenfe, the a@ of accepting, 

iving, or admitting a thing offeted to us, which 

fufal would have been fruftrated, and rendered of 


to exprefs a 


no effect, 


* The word is formed fro 


m accipere, to receive ; which is com- 
pounded of ad, to; 


d capere, to take, 
The Acceptance of a donation, is neceflary to its validity ; 
and is a folemnity _ effential thereto, Acceptance, fay the 
civilians, is the concurrence of the will, or choice of the 
donee, which renders the act compleat ; and without which 
the donor may revoke his gift at pleafure. 
In beneficiary m: the canonifts hold,.that the Accep- 
tance fhould besfignificd at the fame time with the refigna 
See RESIGNATION, 
AccepraNce, in common law, denotes a tacit agreement 
to a preceding act, which might have been defeated and 
avoided, were it not for fuch Acceptance had.—lf a man and 
his wife, feized of land in right of the wife, make a joint 


if leafe, 


tion ; not ex intervallo. 
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leafe, or feoffment by deed; referving rent : the man dying, 
and the wife receiving the rent; fuch receipt is deemed an 
Acceptance, and fhall make the leafe good: fo that fhe fall 
be barred from bringing the writ, Cui in Vita. See Cur 
in Vita. 4 

AccePrance is more particularly ufed in the Romith eccle- 
fiaftical law, for the manner of receiving or admitting the 
pope’s conftitutions ;° or the aét whereby they are received, 
and made obligatory. 

There are two kinds of Acceptances ; the one folemn, the 
other tacit. 

The folemn Acceptance is a formal a€t, whereby fome error, 
or fcandal which the pope condems, is exprefly condem- 
ned by the acceptor.—Infinite difputes and diffenfions have 
been raifed in the Roman catholick world, efpecially in 
France, on occafion of the Acceptance of the conftitution 
Unigenitus ; and many of the French clergy ftill refufe to ac- 
cept it. ; 
When aconttitution has been folemnly accepted by thofe it 
more immediately relates to ;_ it is fuppofed to be tacitly ac- 
cepted by all the other prelates in the Chriftian world, who 
have cognizance thereof: and this acquiefcence is what they 
call a Tacit Acceptance. ¢ 
In this fenfe, France, Poland, &*c. tacitly accepted the confti- 
tution againft the doétrine of Molinos, and the Quietifts, 
—And Germany, Poland, &c. tacitly accepted the conftitu- 
tion againft Janfenius. 

ACCEPTANCE, in commerce, is particularly ufed in re- 
{pect of bills of exchange.—To accept a bill of exchange, 
is to fign, or fubfcribe it ; and thereby become principal 
debtor of the fum contained therein ; with an obligation to 
pay, or difcharge it at the time prefixed. See Brix of Ex- 
Cane. 

The Acceptance is ufually performed by him on whom the 
bill is drawn; upon its being prefented to him by the per- 
fon in whofe behalf it was drawn, or by fome others by his 
order,—While the acceptor is mafter of his fignature, 7. e. 
before he have returned the accepted bill to the bearer, he may 
erafe his Acceptance: but not after he has once deliver- 
ed it. : 
Bills payable at fight are not to be accepted ; as being to 
be acquitted at their firft prefenting ; or, in defect of pay- 
ment, to be protefted.—In bills drawn for a certain number 
of days after fight, the Acceptance muft be dated ; in re- 
gard the time is to be accounted therefrom.—The form 
of this Acceptance, is, Accepted fuch a day, and then the fig- 
nature, 
Bills drawn payable ona day named, or at ufance, or dou- 
ble ufance, need not be dated; ufance being reckoned from 
the date of the bill it felf. See Usance.—On thefe it is 
fufficient to write, Accepted, and the fignature. 
If the bearer of a bill be contented with an Acceptance to 
be paid in twenty days after fight, where, in the bill it 
felf, only eight days are exprefled ; he runs the rifque 
of the twelve additional fo that if the acceptor 
no remedy againft the drawer. And if the 
nt himfelf to receive a lefs fum than is exprefled, 
is to ftand the chance of the reft. 
VION, in grammar, the fignification of a 
Thus 


in part ; 

AC CEPT; 
word ; or the fenfe wherein it is taken and received. 
we fay : 

Such a word has feveral Acceptations.—In its firft and moft 
natural Acceptation, it denotes, &c. See SIGNIFICATION. 
ACCEPTILATION, in the civil law, an acquittance 

given without receiving any money; or a declaration 
of the creditor, in favour of the debtor, fignifying, 
that he is fatisfied for his debt, and forgives all further 
claim, or demand ; though in reality no payment has been 
made. 
ACC 
oe 
ACCEPTOR, ofa bill 
cepts the bill. 
The Acceptor, who is ufually the perfon on whom the bill is 
drawn, becomes perfonal debtor by the acceptance ; and is 
obliged to pay it, though the drawer fail before it become 
due. See ACCEPTANCE. 
ACCESS *, in a genera 
thing towards another. 
‘Yhe word is of Latin original, acceffzs, or acce, 
of accedeve ; compounded of ad, to ; and cedere ; to come. 
In which fenfe, Accefs ftands oppofed to recefs. See Re- 
CESS. 
We fometimes fay, the Accefs of bodies, the dccefs of the 
moon, the fun, planets, Gc. but more frequently, the ap- 
proach of bodies : the appulfe of the moon, the rifing of the 
fun, ec. geometricians {peak of a line called the curve of 
equable aece/s, or approach. 
ACCEss3, in a more particular fenfe, denotes entrance, or ad- 
miffion. See Enrry and Apmisston. 
We fay, fuch a perfon has Acce/} to the prince: the Acce/s 
on that fide was very difficult, by reafon of rocks, &c. 
Access, in medicine, denotes a fit, or return of fome periodi- 
cal difeate, 


PTION, or Accepration. See AccePTa- 


of exchange, the perfon who ac- 


fenfe, fignifies the approach of a 


ACC 


We fay an Accefs of the gout, but efpecially an ague, 
an intermitting fever, an epilepfy, @c. an <Accefs of 
madnefs ; fometimes alfo a prophetical Acce/s, a cold Ac- 
cefsy Se. 

Acces _is frequently confounded with paroxy{th; but they 
are different things ; an Acce/s being properly the beginning, 
or firft onfet of a difeafe, a paroxyfm the height of it. See 
PaRoxysM. 


ACCESSIBLE, fomething that may be approached ; or, 


that Acce/s may be had to. 

Such a place, a fortrefs, is acceffible from the fea-ward, i. e. 
the paflage to it is practicable. See Forviricarion, and 
Forririep place. 

AccessiBLe height, or diffance, in geometry, €c, is either 
that which may be mechanically meafured by the application 
of a meafure to it ; or it is a height whofe bafe and foot may 
be approached to, and a diftance meafured thence on the 
ground. 

With the quadrant, &%c. we can take altitudes both ac- 
ceffible and inacceffible. 

Surveying, includes the meafuring, plotting, &c. both of 
acceffible and inacceffible diftances. 

ACCESSION, ina general fenfe, is the act of approaching, 
or going to a place, perfon, or thing. ‘ 
AccEssion, is more particularly ufed for the act where- 
by a thing is joined or united to fomething  exifting 

before, 

AccEssr1on is alfo ufed for a prince’s fucceffion to the 
throne, The firft of Auguft is obferved in memory 
of the late king’s Acceffion to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, 


Accession is alfo ufed for the aét of engaging, and be- 


coming a party in a treaty before concluded between other 
powers; on the fame footing and conditions as if originally 
comprehended in the treaty it felf, fuch as 

The Acceffion of the States General to the treaty of Ha- 
nover ; of the Czarina to the treaty of Vienna, &e. 

ACCESSORY, or Accessary, fomething that accedes, 
or is added to another more confiderable thing. 

In which fenfe, the word ftands oppofed to principal, 
PRINCIPAL. 

Accessory, or ACCEsSARY, in common law, is chiefly 
ufed for a perfon guilty of a felonious offence, not princi- 
pally, but by participation ; as, by advice, command, or 
concealment. 

There are two kinds of Acceffories ; before the fact, and af- 
ter it.—Thhe firft is he who commands, or procures another 
to commit felony, and is not prefent himfelf ; for if he be 
prefent, he is a principal. 

The fecond, is he who receives, affifts, or comforts any man 
that has done murder, or felony, whereof he has knowledge. 
A man may alfo be acceffory to an Acceffory, by aiding, re- 
ceiving, é&¥c. an Acceffory in felony. 

An Acceffory in felony fhall have judgment of life, and 
member, as well as the principal, who did the felony ; 
but not till the principal be firft attainted, and convict, or 
outlawed thereon.—Where the principal is pardoned with- 
out attainder, the Acceffry cannot be arraigned ; it being 
a maxim in law, Ubi non\e/t principalis, non poteft effe Acce/- 
Jorius, But if the principal be pardoned, ‘or have his 
clergy after atminder, the Acceffory fhall be arraigned. 
4&5/.& M. c.4, In the lowett and higheft offenccs 
there ries, but all are principals : as in riots, 
routs, forcible entries, and other trefpafles, which are 
the loweft offences. — So alfo in the higheft offence, 
which is high treafon, there are no Accefforie. Cok. 
Littlet. 71. 

Acceffaries in petty treafon, murder, and felony, are riot 
to have their clergy.—There can be no Acceffary before 
the fa in manflaughter ; becaufe that is fudden and unpre- 
penfed. 

Accessory by ftatute, is fuch a one as abets, advifes, aids, 
or receives one that commits an offence, which is made fe- 
lony by ftatute. 

Accessory nerves, Accessortys WVillifiiy or Par Accrs- 

sORIUM, in anatomy, a pair of nerves, which arifing from 
the medulla in the vertebre of the neck, afcend and enter 
the fkull, and pafs out of it again, with the par vegum, 
wrapped up in the fame common integument therewith ; 
and after quitting the fame, are diftributed into the mufcles 
of the neck and fhoulders.—See Tab. Anat. (Oftedl.) fig. 5. 
Lit. rr. 
Tn their afcent towards the head, they receive branches from 
each of the firft five pair of cervical nerves, near their rife 
from the medulla; and fend forth twigs to the mufcles of 
the larynx, gula, &c.—Uniting with a branch of the inter- 
coftal, they form the plexus ganglioformis. 

ACOHD ENCE, AccIDENTIA, a name chiefly ufed for a 
little book, containing the firft elements, or rudiments of the 
Latin tongue, See GRAMMAR. 

ACCIDENS, Accrpent, in philofophy, 
DENT. 

Per AccipEns, is frequently ufed among philofophers to de- 
note what does not follow from the nature of a thing, but 

from 


See 


See Acci- 


ACC 


from fome accidental qualitity thereof: in which fenfe, it 
ftands oppofed to per /2, which denotes the nature and effence 
of athing. See PER /e. 

Thus, fire is faid to burn ger /e, or confidered as fire, and 
not per accidens ; but a piece of iron, though red-hot, only 
burns per accidens, by a quality accidental to it, and not con- 
fidered as iron. 

ACCIDENT *, Accipens, in philofophy, fomething ad- 
ditional, or fuperadded, to a fubftance ; or not effentially be- 
longing thereto, but capable, indifferently, either of being 
or not being in it, without the deftruétion thereof. See 
SUBSTANCE. 

* The word is derived from accidere, to happen; which is 
compounded of ad, to; and cadere, to fall. 
The fchoolmen diftinguifh three kinds of Accidents ; verbal, 
predicable, and predicamental. 

Verbal AcctpEnt, Accidens Verbale, ftands oppofed to effence ; 
and in this fenfe, the adjunéts to a thing, though fubftances 
themfelves, are denominated Accidents thereof. 

Thus, the clothes a man has on, though real fubftances, 
yet, as they are not effential, but adventitious or acceflory 
to his exiftence, are Accidents. 

Predicable AccipENT, Accidens Predicabile, is ufed in oppofi- 
tion to Proper.—Such is any common quality ; as whitenefs, 
heat, learning, or the like. 

Thus a man may be fick or well; and a wall white or 
black ; yet the one be ftill a man, and the other a wall. 
Thefe are called in the fchools, Predicable Accidents ; becaufe 
ufually laid down and explained in the doétrine of predi- 
cables. 

Predicable Accidents may either be taken in the abftra&t, as 

whitenefs, learning; or in the concrete, white, learned. 
See Assrract, and ConcRETE. 
if taken in the abftra&t, as is done by Porphyry; the Acci- 
dent is defined as above, that which may either be prefent, 
or abfent, without the deftruction of its fubject. 
Jf it be taken in the concrete; Accident is ufually de- 
fined by the fchoolmen, to be fomething capable of be- 
ing predicated contingently, of many, in refpect of qua- 
lity.—As learning, which may probably be predicated of you, 
he, &c. 

Predicamental AcctDENT, Accidens Predicamentale ; which 
alone properly anfwers to the idea of an Accident ; isa mode, 
or modification of fome created fubftance, inhering or de- 
pending thereon, fo as not to be capable of fubfifting with- 
out the fame. 

In this fenfe, Accident is oppofed to fubftance.—Whence, as 
fubftance is defined a thing that fubfifts of itfelf, and 
the fubftratum of Accidents; fo an Accident is faid to be 
that cujus effe eff ineffe: and therefore Ariftotle, who ufu- 
ally calls fubftances fimply oz, entities, beings ; commonly 
calls Accidents, oils oie, entities of entity ; requiring 
fome fubftance wherein to refide, as their fubject of in- 
hefion. 

An Accident, then, has an immediate, and effential depen- 
dence on its fubftance; both as to its production, its conti- 
nuation, and its effects: it arifes or is deduced from its fub- 
ject, is preferved or fubfifted by it ; and can only be effected 
by what alters, or affects the fubject. 

The old fchoolmen, however, will not have Accidents 
to be mere modes of matter, but entities really diftinct 
from it; and, in fome cafes, feparable from all matter.— 
But the notion of real Accidents, and qualities, is now ex- 
ploded. 


Ariftotle and the Peripatetics make nine kinds or claffes of 


Predicamental Accidents; others contract them into a lefs 
number, 

Abjolute ACCIDENT, is a term ufed in the Romifh theology, for 
a predicamental Accident which fubfifts, or may poflibly fub- 
fift, at leaft miraculoufly, and by fome fupernatural power, 
without a fubject. 
Such, they contend, are the Accidents of the bread and wine 
in the eucharift, e. gr. the colour, flavour, figure, &c. there- 
of, which remain after the fubftances they belonged to are 
changed into other fubftances of fcth. 

This abfurdity has been very ftifly maintained by many of 
the cafuifts; and even folemnly decreed by fome of their 
councils.—The eucharift, fay they, being a facrament, 7. e. 
a vifible fign of an invilible grace ; it is neceflary there be 
fomething fenfible therein: now, this cannot be the fub- 
ftance, that being deftroyed or tranfubftantiated ; and there- 
fore it muft be Accidents—Add, that in every converfion 
there muft be fomething of the former nature remaining 
after the change; otherwife it would be no more than a 
fimple fubftitution of one thing for another: as, then, no- 
thing of the fubflance remains, it muft be Accidents.—Hence, 
the council of Conftance condemns the following propofition, 
which is the fecond of Wickliff, as heretical: The Jccidents 
of bread do not remain without a fubject in the facrament. 
Seff. VIII. 

Some of the fathers feem to give countenance to the fame 
opinion,—S. Bafil, in his fixth homily on the creation, ob- 


AOA 


ferves that light, or rather brightnefs, the fplendor of light, 
Te Paros 4 Auwmperns, is a thing diftinct from its fubjeét, as 
whitenefs is from a white body ; and that it exifted in the 
beginning, without this fubject; having been created four 
days before the fun. 
The Cartefians, to a man, combat the notion of abfo- 
lute Accidents : It being their deétrine, that the effence’ of 
matter confifts in extenfion; and that Accidents are only 
modifications thereof, in no wife diftinét from it: An Acci- 
dent therefore without a fubject muft be a contradi€tion.— 
And hence, Cartefianifm is branded as contrary to the ca- 
tholic faith. 
Various expedients have been invented by the Cartefians, 
to account for tranfubftantiation, Ge. without the hypothefis 
of abjolute Accidents.—Some hold, that the ufual impreffions 
are made on the fenfe by the immediate agency of God ; and 
without any thing remaining of the former nature. Others 
afcribe the whole to heterogeneous matters contained in the 
pores of the bread, Gc. which remaining unaltered by the 
tranfubftantiation, produce the fame fenfations as the bread 
produced. 

Accrpen’, in the popular fenfe of the words fignifies a con- 
tingent effect ; or fomething produced cafually, and without 
any foreknowledge or deftination thereof in the agent that 
produced it. 

AccIpEN’, in heraldry, is an additional note, or mark in a 
Coat-armour, not necellarily belonging thereto, but capable ei- 
ther of being retained, or omitted, without alteting the ef- 
fence of the armour.—Such are abatements, differences, and 
tincture. 

ACCIDENTAL, fomething that partakes of the nature 
of an Accident ; or, that is not effential to its fubjeGt, but 
indifferent thereto. 

Thus, whitenefs is accidental to marble ; and heat, toa red » 
hot iron, 

AccIDENTAL Point, in perfpeétive, is a point in the horizon- 
tal line, where lines parallel to one another, though not 
perpendicular to the picture, or reprefentation, meet. See 
Point, and Perspective. 

AcciDENTAL Dignities, and Debilities, in aftrology, 
are certain cafual difpofitions, and affections of the pla- 
nets, whereby they are fuppofed to be either ftrengthened, 
or weakened, by their being in fuch a houfe of the 
figure. 

ACCLAMATION *, a confufed noife, or fhout of joy, by 
which the public exprefs their applaufe, efteem, or appro- 
bation of any thing, - 


* Acclamatio, the Latin term, is compounded of ad, to, or 
at; and clamare, to cry out, or fhout. 


Thefe were formerly ufed in churches, as well as theatres ; 
and the bifhops and other ecclefiaftical officers, were elected 
by the Acclamations of the people.—But their principal ufe 
has always been at the folemn entries of princes, and he- 
roes; where they are ufually attended with good wifhes, 
prayers vows, Ge. 
Antiquity has handed down to us feveral forms of 4c- 
clamations ; the Hebrews ufed to cry, Hofanna; the 
Greeks, Ayal tuxn, Good luck.—The Romans to their 
princes, generals, Gc. Dii te nobis fervent, veftra Jalusy 
nofira fulus: ¢ the Gods preferve you for us; your fafety, 
our fatety.’——Jn te omnia, per te omnia habemus, Antonine. 
‘In you, Antoninus, and by you, we have. every thing.’ 
—Lampridius relates, that at the entry of Severus, the 
people cried out, Salve Roma, quia falous Alexander. 
© O Rome, be fafe; fince Alexander is fafe.’—Briffo- 
nius, in his treatife of Formula’s, enumerates yarious 
forts of | Acclamations, ufed by the fenate, the army, 
Sc. Among the moderns, the Englifh cry, * God fave 
© the king.’—The french, Vive le Kay, * May the King 
© live,’ &e. 

ACCLIVIS, in anatomy, a mufcle, otherwife called Od/- 
uus Afcendens, See OBiiquus Afcendens, 

ACCLIVITY ®, the fteepnets, or flope of a line or plane in- 
clined to the horizon; reckoned upwards. See Juclined 
PLANE. 


* The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and clivus, 
a cliff, a flanting o: floping. 
The afcent of a/hill is an Acclivity; the defcent of the fame 
a declivity. 
Sore writers of fortifications, ufe Acclivity for Talus. Sce 
Taus. 
ACCOLA*®, in a general fenfe, denotes an inhabitant near 
any certain place. 


* The word is compounded of ad, to; and colt ‘to dwell, 
inhabit ; dccala eo quod adveniens terram colat, Hence tome 
place the diftinguithing charaéter of Aecole in this, that they 
come from elfewhere: Accola cultor loci in gus non of na- 
tus ; by which they ftand oppofed to Jncale ccording 
to the verfe:° sccola mon propriam, propri i 
terram, 


ACC 


ACCOLADE ®, a ceremony anciently ufed in the confer- | 


ring of knighthood. 

* The word is French, and litterally denotes an embrace, 

or hugging ; being formed of ad, to; and col, or collum, 
neck, 

Tho Accolade confifted in the king’s laying his arms about 
‘the young knight’s neck, and embracing him ; in token of 
friendfhip.—After the Accolade, the prince giving him a 
litle blow on the Shoulder with the flat of a fword, he forth- 
with entered into the profeffion of arms. 

ACCOMMODATION ®, in philofophy, the application 
of one thing, by analogy, to another. 

%* The word is compounded of ad, to; and commodus, commo- 
dious. 
To know a thing by Accommodation, is to know it by the 
idea of a fimilar thing referred thereto. 

“A prophecy of {cripture is faid to be fulfilled various 
ways 5 properly, as when a thing foretold comes to pafs; 
and improperly, or by way of Accommodation, when an 
event happens to any place or people, like to what fell 
out fome time before to another.—Thus, the words of 
Tftiah, {poke to thofe of his own time, are faid to be ful- 
filled in thofe who lived in our Saviour’s; and are accommo- 
dated to them : Ye hypocrites, well did Ifaias prophefy 

* of you, &¢. which fame words, St. Paul afterwards ac- 
commodates to the Jews of his time.—This method of 
explaining feripture by Accommodation, ferves as a key for 

“folving fome of the greateft difficulties relating to the 

prophecies. 
On many occafions, a man finds it expedient to tran- 
flate by Accommodation: thus, the word Librarius, ferive- 
ner, may be tranflated, by Accommodation, a printer; as 
it originally fignifies thofe who made it their bufinefs 
to furnifh copies of books, before the invention of printing. 

AccoMMopbAT iON, is alfo ufed for an amicable agreement, 
or compofition between two contending parties.-Thus we 
fay the procefs is grown fo intricate and perplex’d, that 
there is no hopes of getting out of it but by an Accom- 
modation. 

Thefe Accommodations are frequently effected by means of 
compromife, and arbitration. 

ACCOMPANYMENT, fomething attending, or added as a 
circumftance to, another; either by way of ornament, or for 
the fake of fymmetry, or the like. 

‘The mufic, in dramatic performances, fhould only be 2 fim- 
ple Accompanyment.—The organifts fometimes apply the 
word to feveral pipes which they occafionally touch to ac- 
company the treble ; as the drone, flute, Se. 

The Accompaniments, in heraldry, are all fuch things as are 
applied about the fhield, by way of ornament; as the belt, 
mantling, fupporters, ity 

A thing is alfo faid to be accompanied, when there are feve- 
ral bearings, or figures about fome one principal one; as a 
falteer, bend, fefs, chevron, or the like. 

ACCOMPLICE *, one that has a hand in a bufinefs; or 

_ is privy in the fame defign or crime with another. See Ac- 
CESSORY. 


* The word is compounded of ad, to; con, together ; and pii- 
care, to. fold, 

ACCOMPLISHMENT *;, the entire execution, at- 
chievement, or fulfilling of fomething propofed, or under- 
taken. 

* The word is compounded of ad, to; 

fill up. 

The Accomplifhment of the prophecies of the Old Teftament, 
in the perfon of our Saviour, is the great mark of his being 
the Meffiah. 
There are two ways of accamplifbing a prophecy, direCtly, and 
by accommodation. See ACCOMMODATION. 
Mr, Sykes has a particular enquiry into the meaning of 
thofe words ufed by the evangelift, That it might be ful- 
filled, or accomplifhed, which was fpoke by the prophets: 
where he fhews, that the oanpuy, fulfilled, does not necef- 
farily refer to a prediétion of a future event accomplifhed ; 
but is frequently a mere accommodation of words, borrowed 
from fome other author, and accommodated to the pre- 
fent occafion. 

ACCOMPT. See the article Account. 

ACCORD *, in mufic, is more ufually called concord, See| 
Concorp. 


and complere, to 


* The word is French, formed, according to fome, from the 
Latin ad, to; and cor, the heart ; but others, with more pro- 
bability, derive it from the French corde, a ftring, or cord ; 
on account of the agreeable union between the founds of two 
firings flruck at the fame time. Whence alfo fome of the 
confonants in mufic come to be called tetrachord, hexachord, 
&c whieh area fourth, anda fixth, See Cuorp, and me 
TRACHORD. 

Accorp, in law, is a verbal agreement between two, at the 
leaft, to fatisfy an offence that the one hath committed againft 
the other ; whether it bea trefpafs, or the like ; for which the 
ene agrees to make, and the other to accept a certain fatis- 

I 


AccounTAnt-General of the Court of Chancery, 


ACCRUE, or Accrew, in law, is underftood, o 


ACCUBITOR*®, an ancient officer of the emperors 
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faction.—This, if executed, becomes a good bar in law to 
any fuit tobe brought for the fame matter. 


ACCOUNT®, or Accomp’, in arithmetic, a calculus, or 


computation of the number of certain things. 
* The word is compounded of ad, to ; and computus, a compu- 
tation. 
There are various ways of accounting ; as, by enumeration, 
or telling one by one; and by the rules of arithmetic, addi- 
tion, fubtraction, Ge. 
We account time by years, months, Gc. 


The Greeks 


Money of Account, is an 1 
the facilitating, and expediting the t 
Accounts.—Such are pounds, angels, Ge. 

Accounr is alfo ufed in refpect of a company or fociety, 
when two, or more perfons have received, or difburfed mo- 
ney for each other; or when this has been done by their 
order, orcommiffion, See Company, and Comission. 

Account, or Accounts, is alfo ufed, c tively, for the 
feveral books or regifters which merchants keep of their af~ 

airs and negotiations. 

Hence, to make out an Account ; to pafs one 

—Ba 


ng, and keeping of 


c Account, &e. 
krupts are obliged to furrender their Accounts. 


Accoun'’r, or Accompt, ina legal fenfe, is a particular de- 


tail, or enumeration delivered to a court, a judge, or other 

proper officer or perfon, of what a man received or ex- 

pended on the behalf of another, whofe affairs he has had 
the management of, 

In the remembrancer’s office in the exchequer, are enter’d 

the ftates of all the Accounts concerning the king’s revenue ; 

for cuftoms, excife, fubfidies, &c. See REMEMBRANCER. 

The great Accounts, as thofe of the mint, wardrobe, army, 

navy, tenths, &c, are called impref? Accounts. 

All’ Accounts which pafs the remembrancer’s office, are 

brought to the office of the clerk of the pipe. See Prpr; 
fee alfo TALLY, and AupDITOR. 

Account is alfo more particularly ufed for a writ which lies 
where an agent, iteward, or other perfon, who ought to ren- 
der an Account, refufes to give in the fame. 

Chamber of Accoun’s, in the French polity, is a fovereign 

court, of great antiquity, where the Accounts relating to the 

King’s revenue are delivered in, and regiftered. 

This anfwers pretty nearly to the court of exchequer in 

England. 

There are prefidents of Accounts, mafters of Accounts, cor- 

rectors of Accounts, &c. 


ACCOUNTANT, orAccomprant, a perfon, or officer 


appointed to keep, or make up the accounts of a company. 
office, court, or the like. See Account. H 
Thus there are Accountants in the cuftom-houfe, the ex- 
cife, &e. ij 

See CHan- 
CERY. 


ACCOUNTING- or Accomprinc- or CounTinc- 


Houfe. See CounvinG-Hou/é, and BooK-KEEPING. 


ACCOUT REMENT *, an ancient term, ufed for an ha- 


biliment ; or a part of the apparatus, and furniture of a fol- 
dier, knight, or even of a gentleman, 

* The word is French; formed from the ancient German. 
Kufters whence Coutre, a name afed in-fome cathedrals in 
France, e. gr. at Bayeux, for the facriftan or officer, who has 
Gui -etleidGeeslaa ARenehdaraon, sataels 


ACCRETION ®*, in phyfics, the growth, or increafe of an 


organical body, by the acceflion of new parts. 

* ‘The wora is compounded of ad, to; and crefcere, to grow. 
Accretion is of two kinds; the one, confifting in an exter- 
nal appofition of new matter. 

This is what we otherwife call, juxtapofition ; and it is thus. 
ftones, fhells, Gc. are fuppofed to grow. if 
The other is by fome fluid matter received into proper veffels, 
and gradually brought to adhere, or grow to the fides thereof. 
—This is what we call introfufception ; and it is thus that 
plants and animals are nourifh’d. 


AccrETIon, in the civil law, denotes the union or acceffion 


of a thing vague or vacant to another already occu 
difpofed of. See AccEssron. 

A legacy given to two perfons jointly, tam re quam verbis, falls 
wholly to him that furvives’ the teftator, by right of Accre- 
tion,—Alluvion is another fpecies of Accretion, See AL- 
LUVION- 


ied, or 


a part 
es to, or follows the property of, another part, or 


that acce 

perfon. 

J of Con- 

ftantinople ; whofe bufinefs was to lie near the emperor. 
* The word is Latin, formed of the verb accumbere, to lie by ; 


whence alfo accubatio, that ftate, or pofture of the body, when 
we fit, and at the fame time lean backwards. 


ACCUMULATION *®, the a& of heaping, or amaffing 


feveral things together. 


* ou word is originally compounded of ad, to; and cumulus, 
ap. 


The 


A‘ GE 


AICLE 


The lawyers fpesk of an Accumulation of titles; a8, when a, ACERB, ACERBUS, a compound tafte, confifting of foury 


perfon claims lands, a benefice, or the like, in virtue of fe- 
veral titles, or pretenfions of different kinds 5 e. gr. by death, 
by refignation, Ge. 
Ina like fenfe, we fometimes read of accumulative treafon, 
which is, where a faét is not treafon in itfelf, but becomes fo 
by an Accumulation of circumftances. 
The Earl of Strafford was condemned of accumulative trea- 
fon ; none of the faéts alledged againft him amounting fingly 
to treafon. 13 & 14 Car, 2. ¢. 29. 
ACCURSED, fomething that lies under a curfe, or a fen- 
tence of excommunication. See ANATHEMA, 
ACCUSATION*, Accusario, in the civitlaw, the in- 
tenting a criminal action againft any perfon, either in one’s 
ewn name, or that of the public, 


* The word is compounded of ad, to; and canfari, to plead. 


By the Roman law, there was no public Accufer, for public 
crimes; every private perfon, whether interefted in the 
crime, or not, might accufé, and profecute the accufed to 
punifhment, or abfolution. 
But the Accufation of private crimes was never received but 
from the mouths of thofe who were immediately interefted 
in them.—Thus none but the hufband could accu/e his wife 
of adultery. 
Indeed, it was not properly an Accufation except in public 
crimes ; in private ones it was called fimply aé#ion, or in- 
tenting an action, intendere aétionem, or litem, See Ac+ 
TION. 
Cato, the moft innocent perfon of his age, had been accu/ed 
42 times ; and abfolved as often. 
When the accufed accufes the accufer, it is called recrimina- 
tion; which is not admitted till the accufed has been firft 
purged 
By the cruel laws of the inquifition, the accufed is forced 
to accufe himfelf of the crime objected to him. See Inqur- 
SITION. 
It has formerly been the cuftom in fome parts of Europe, 
where'the Accu/ation was very heavy, either to decide it by 
combat, or at leaft to make the accufed purge himfelf by oath ; 
which, however, was not admitted, excepting a certain num- 
Lal of his neighbours, and acquaintance, fwore together with 
im. 

ACCUSATIVE, in grammar, the fourth cafe of nouns 
that are declined, 
Its ufe may be conceived from this, that all verbs which ex- 
prefs actions that pafs from the agent, as to beat, Gc. muft 
have fubjeéts to receive thofe actions: for, if I beat, I muft 
beat fomething ; fo that fuch verb evidently requires after it 
anoun, or name, to be the object of the action expreffed. 
Hence, in all languages which have cafes, the nouns have a 
termination, which they call Accufative : as, amo Deum, I love 
God ; Ca/ar vicit Pompeium, Czefar over-came Pompey. 
In Englifh, we have nothing to diftinguifh this cafe from 
the nominative; but as we ordinarily place words in their 
natural order, it is eafily difcovered; the nominative con- 
ftantly preceding, and the Accufative following the verb. 
—Thus, when we fay, the prince loves the princefs, and 
the princefs loves the prince: the prince is the nominative 
in the firft, and the Accufative in the laft; and the prin- 
cefs the Accufative in the firft, and the nominative in 
the fecond, 

ACEPHALUS*, or AcepHatous, fomething that wants a 
head. 


* The word is compofed of the privative «, and xePadn, caput, 
head. 
Pliny reprefents the Blemmyes as a headlefs, or Acephalous 
nation.— Acephalous worms, or what are fuppofed fuch, are 
frequent. See Worms. 

ACEPHALOUS, ina figurative fenfe, is more frequently applied 
to perfons deftitute of a leader, or chief. 

Thus, the name Acephali is {ometimes applied to fuch priefts, 
or bifhops, as are exempted from the difcipline, and jurifdic- 
tion of their ordinary bifhop, or patriarch. 

Anaftafius the library-keeper, calls this exemption from the 
jurifdiGtion of a patriarch, axtocephalia. 

We find a great number of canons of councils, capitulars of 
princes, &c. againft Acephalous clerks. 

ACEPHALOUs, in our ancient law-books, is alfo ufed for 
thofe poor people who had no proper lord; as holding no- 
thing in fee, either of king, bifhop, baron, or other feudal 
lord. 

ACEPHALI, or ACEPHALITA, frequently occurs, in eccle- 
fiaftical hiftory, as the denomination of divers feéts: parti- 
cularly, 
1°, Of thofe who in the affair of the council of Ephe- 
fus, refufed to follow either St. Cyril, or John of An- 
tioch. 7 
2°, Of certain heretics of the fifth century, who at firft fol- 
lowed Peter Mongus; but afterwards abandoned him, upon 


with the addition of a degree of roughnefs, and aftrin= 
gency. 

Such is the tafte of pears, grapes, and moft other fruits before 
they are ripe. 

Phyficians ufually make Acerb an intermediate favour bes 
tween acid, auftere, and bitter. All matters which come 
under this denomination are aftringent. 

ACERRA, in antiquity, a kind of altar, erected near the 
bed of a perfon defunét, It was much ufed among the Ro~ 
mans; and the friends and familiars daily burnt incenfe on 
it, till the time of the burial. 

ACETABULUM‘, in antiquity, a little vafe, or cup, 
ufed at table, to ferve up things proper for fauce, or fea- 
foning: much after the manner of our falts, and vinegar- 
eruets. 


* Hence Agricola, in his treatife of Roman meafures, L. I. 
takes the name to have been forméd from Acetum, vinegar 5 
as {uppofing it principally deftincd to ferve vinegar on. 

ACETABULUM alfo denotes a Roman meafure, ufed both for 
liquid and dry things; chiefly in medicine. See MEAsuRE. 
The Acetabulum contained a cyathus, and a half, as is proved 
by Agricola, from two verfes of Fannius; who {peaking of 
the cyathus, fays, it weighs ten drachms; and the Oxyba- 
phusy or Acetabulum, fifteen. 


Bis quinque hune faciunt drachme, fi appendere tentes, 
Oxybaphus fiet fi quinque addantur ad illas, 


Binet, in his’ treatife of weights and meafures prefixed to his 
tranflation of Pliny, makes the Acetabulum of oil weigh 
two ounces and two feruples; the Acetabulum of wine, two 
ounces, two drachms, a grains anda third of a grain; and 
the Acetabulum of honey, three ounces, three drachms, a 
feruple, and two filique. 

ACETABULUM, in anatomy, is ufed fot a deep cavity, in 
certain bones, appointed for the reception of the large heads 
of other bones, in order to their articulation—See Tad. 
Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 12. lit. b. Thus; the cavity of the 
ifchium, or huckle-bone, which receives the head of the 
thigh-bone, is called Acetabulum, and fometimes Cotyle, or 
Cotyloides. 

The Acetabulum is lined, and capped round with a cartilage, 
whofe circular margin is called /upercilium.—In its bottom 
lies a large mucilaginous gland, 

AcETaBULUM is alfo ufed, by anatomifts; in the fame fenfe 
with Cotyledon. See CoTyLEDoN. 

ACETARIA*, See the article SaLLET. 


* The word is formed of Acetum, vinegar ; in regard that Auid 
is commonly ufed for the feafoning of fallets. 


ACETOUS, or Aczrose, fomething relating to vinegar ; 
called in Latin Acetum. See AcETUM, and VINEGAR, 
We fay, an Acetous tafte ; Acetous qualities, &c. Wine, and 
all vinous liquors, are rendered Acetous, by exciting their 
falts, and tempering, or abating their fulphurs. Chemifts 
give the preparation of divers Aceta, or Acetous liquors. 

ACETUM+*, in medicine, Se. the fame with vinegar ; the 
properties, ufes, and preparation whereof, fee under the ar- 
ticle VINEGAR, 


* The word is pure Latin ; formed of acere, to be tharp. 


There are feveral medicines in the fhops, whereof this liquor 
is the bafis ; as, 

Acetum Diflillatum, diftilled vinegar ; chiefly ufed in pre- 
parations, for diffolution, and precipitation. 

Spiritus AcE ri, fpirit of vinegar ; made by drenching copper- 
filings, with diftilled vinegar, then evaporating it till the 
fumes of the vinegar cannot he fmelt; the faturation and 
evaporation to be again repeated, till the menftruum be fa- 
tiated ; which being then diftilled, the fpirit comes over.— 
Its qualities and ufes are much the fame with thofe of the 
diftilled vinegar, only it is more powerful. 

Acetum Ro/atum, vinegar of rofes; this is made of rofe- 
buds infufed in vinegar forty or fifty days; the rofes are 
then prefled out, and the vinegar preferved.—It is chiefly 
ufed by way of embrocation on the head and temples, in the 
head-ach. 

After the like manner are made Acetum Sambucinum, vine- 
gar of elder; Acetum Anthofatum, vinegar of rofemary- 
flowers; Acetum Scilliticum, vinegar of {quills, &c. 

The German difpenfatorics abound with medicated vine- 
gars, chiefly aimed againft peftilential difeafes; but they 
are not ufed among us.—Our difpenfatories retain indeed 
fome of them, as the Acetum Theriacale Norimbergenfe, but 
it is never prefcribed. 

Acerum Alcalizatum ; is made of diftilled vinegar; with the 
addition of fome alkaline, or volatile falt. See ALK attr. 
AcETUM Philofophorum, a four kind of liquor ; made by dif- 
folving a little butter of antimony in a great deal of 

water. 


his fubferibing the council of Chalcedon; they themfelves] ACHANE, Ayam, an ancient Perfian corn meafure, con- 


fticking to the errors of Eutyches. 
3°, Of the adherents of Severus of Antioch ; and of all in 
= who refufed to admit the council of Chalcedon. 

ox, I, 


taining 45 Attic medimni. Arbuthn. Diff: p. 104. 
ACHAT, in our Law-French, fignifies a contract, or bar- 
gain; efpecially in the way of purchafe. 
1G Pourveyors 


ACI 


Pourveyors were by a&t of parliament 36 Ed. IIL. ordained to 
be thenceforth called Achators. 

ACHE, or AcH, a painful ailment in any part of the 
body. 
Aches, may 
pains, or th 

Hlead-Acu. 

ACHERN 
firit ma 
nus,— 
DANUS. 

ACHILLEIS, or AcHILLEID, 2 celebrated poem of Sta- 
tius, wherein he propofed to deliver the whole life, and ac- 

tions of Achilles. 

It only takes in his infancy, tl 

proceeding by death. 

Lhe Acbilleid is of the heroic, or epic kind; but extremely 

faulty in the plan, or fable. 

sint controverted among the critics, whether 


be either fcorbutic, rheumatic, owing to violent 
Hrap-Ach, and CEPHALALGY. 

ER, or ACHARNER, In a(tronomy, a ftar of ‘the 
tude in the fouthern extremity of the river Erida- 
ts longitude, latitude, e under the article Eri- 


he poet being prevented from 


Tt P: 

the v g of a hero, e. gr. of Achilles, be a pro- 
per matter of an epic poem? See Epic, and 
HEROIC. 


ACHILLES, a name which the {chools give to the princi- 
pal argument alledged by each fect of philofophers in behalf 
of their fyftem. 

In this fenfe, we fay, this is his Achilles ; that is, his mafter- 
proof: alluding to the ftrength, and importance of Achilles 
the Greeks, 

Zeno’s argument againft motion, is peculiarly termed Achil- 
ys.—That philofopher made a comparifon between the 
fwiftnetS of Achilles, and the flownefs of a tortoife: whence 
rgued, that a flow moveable that precedes a fwift one 
r fo fall diftance, would never be out-run by it, See 
OTION. 


amor 


he 


The ancient botanifts gave the name Achillea to feveral 
plants; one of which is faid to be the fame with our mil- 
lefolium 3 and took its name from Achilles, who, having 
Been the difciple of Chiron, firft brought itinto ufe for the 


cure of wounds and ulcers. 

Tendon of ACHILLES, Chorda Achillis, isa large tendon, formed 
by the union of the tendons of the four extenfor mufcles of 
the foot. See Foor. 

It is fo called, becaufe the fatal wound whereby dchillis is 
faid to have been flain, was given there. 

ACHOR, in medicine, the third fpecies or degree of a tinea, 

or fcald‘head. See Tinka. 
Achor is a fort of finall running ulcer on the face, and head, 
chiefly of children while at fuck ; by which the fkin is broken 
into a number of little holes, out of which iffues a vifcid 
humour. 

ACHRONICAL, in aftronomy. 
NY CHAL. 

ACID *, Acrpum, any thing which affects the tongue with 
a fenfe of fharpnefs, and fournefs. 

* The word is formed from acére, to be fharp; which is de- 
rived from ax, a point or edge, 
Acids are divided by many into manife/t and. dubious. 

Manifijt Acips, are thofe above defined, which imprefs 
the idea fenfibly—Such are vinegar, and its fpirit; the 
julces of crabs, citrons, oranges, lemons, barberries, and 
tamarinds 5 fpirit of nitre, fpirit of alum, fpirit of vi- 
triol, fpirit of fulphur per campanam, fpirit of fea-falt, and 
the like. 

Dubious, or Latent Acrps, are thofe which do not pof- 
fefs enough of the decid nature to give fenfible marks 
thereof on the tafte, but agree with the manifeft erds 
in fome other properties, fufficient to refer them to the 
fame clafs. 
Hence it appears, that there are fome characters of 
acidity more general than that of a fharp tafte; though 
it is that tafte which is chiefly regarded in the denomi- 
nation. 

The great’ and general criterion, then, of Acids, is that 
they make 2 violent effervefcence, when mixed with another 
fort of bodies, called Alcalies. 

Yet is not this property alone univerfally to be depended 
on, to determine a body an Acid, without the joint con- 
fideration ef the tafte, and the changes of colour produci- 
ble in other bodies thereby.—To diftinguifh dubious Acids 
from alcalies, mix them with a blue tinéture of violets : if| 
ea turn it red, they are of the Acid tribe; if green, 
alcaline. 

ids are all of the tribe of falts; and compofe a particular 

fpecies thereof, called Acid falts. 

Acid falts are all found to be volatile ; by which they are dif 

tinguifhed from the reft, which are either fixed, or have an 

urinous, inftead of an Acid tafte. 

Some late chyimical philofophers have even made it very pro- 

bable, that it is the Acid which is the faline part, or prin- 

ciple in all fal hey confider it as a fubtile, penetrating 
fubftance, diffufed through the feveral parts of the globe ; which 
according to the different matters it happens to be united 


See the article Acro- 


ACI 


with, produces different kinds of bodies; if it meets a fofMil 
cil, it converts it into fulphur 5 if it be reccived into the 
lapis calcarius, it coagulates with it, and becomes alum ; 
with iron it grows into green vitriol; with copper, into 
blue vitriol, &c. 

Of this fentiment is Sir I. Newton.—* In decompound- 
¢ ing fulphur, fays that author, we get an Acid falt, of 
‘the fame nature with oil of fulphur per campanam: 
© which fame Acid abounding in the bowels of the earth, 
© unites fometimes with earth, and thus makes alum ; fome- 
© times with earth and metal, and makes vitriol ; and 
¢ fometimes with earth and bitumen, and thus compounds 
© fulphur.’ 

In effect, all our native falts, though without any mixture 
from art, are yet found to be real mixtures; and their com- 
pofition and decompofition is eafily made.—‘ As many as they 
* are, they may be all reduced, according to M. Homberg, 
to three kinds, viz. falt-petre, fea-falt, and vitriol; each 
whereof has its feveral fpecies. Of the combinations of 
thefe with different oily matters, are all the other falts pro- 
duced. By the analyfes we have made of them, they all 
appear to be compofed of an aqueous, an earthy, a ful- 
phurous, and an Acid part; but the Aczd we hold the pure 
falt: this makes our chymical principle falt, the common 
bafis of all falts ; and which antecedent to its determination 
to any particular fpecies, appears to be one fimilar, uniform 
matter, though never found alone, but always accompanied 
with fome fulphureous mixture or other; which determines 
it to fome one of the three forts of foffil falts above-men- 
© tioned.” 

The Acid, accompanied with its determining fulphur, never 
becomes fenfible to us, except when lodged either naturally in 
fome earthy matter, or artificially in an aqueous one.—In the 
firft cafe, it appears under the form of a cryftallized falt ; as 
falt-petre, fea-falt, &c. In the fecond, it appears in form 
of an Acid fpirit ; which, according to the determination of 
the fulphur accompanying it, is either fpirit of nitre, or fpirit 
of falt, or fpirit of vitriol. 

What is here fpoken of the three fimple foffil falts, 
may be equally applied to all the compound falts of ve- 
getables and animals, with this difference, that the latter 
have always a larger proportion of the earthy matter 
than the fimple ones, when in the form of a concrete 
falt ; and a larger proportion of the aqueous matter, 
when in the form of an Acid fpirit—And hence we ac- 
count for two important phenomena: 1°, ‘Vhat the Acid 
fpirits of animal and foffil falts, are always weaker, and 
lefs penetrating, as well as lighter in weight, than thofe oF 
the foffil falts: 2°, That after a vehement diftillation, the 
leave a larger quantity of earthy matter behind them fia 
thofe of the foflil do. ; 
The falt naturally contained in plants, may be confidered as 
a mixture of earth, oil, a‘ little water, and an Acid: this 
laft ingredient being feparated from the plant with the help of 
fire, fhoots into a new falt, which fometimes retains an Acid 
tafte, as in the tartar of wine; fometimes it aflumes a fweet- 
nefg, as in fugar; fometimes is bitter, as in quinquina; and 
fometimes almoft as infipid as in fage. This M. Hombera calls 
the efféntial falt of the plant; which, by a gentle diftillation 
refolves into an infipid water, and Acid liquor, and a vanes 
fetid one, containing part of the Acid falt, and part of ne 
fetid oil of the plant: of the combination of which, is com- 
pofed a particular kind of fetid falt, fmelling like urine called 
he volatile falt, or volatile alcaly falt of the plant : yf the 
‘aput mortuum remaining, being reduced into athes, is fepa- 
rated by lixiviation into one part of fixed alcaly fault, and ano- 
ther of infipid alcaline earth,— Add, that the eflential falt always 
diffolves entirely in water, even the earthy part joined ak 
it. But if the fame falt have been robbed, by means of fire. 
of a great part of its Acid, the earthy part will not wholly 
diffolve, but a fediment of infipid earth, indiffoluble in nae 
will be found at bottom; to which, if an Acid fpirit be added, 
it then becomes intirely diffoluble in water : whence it iay 
be fairly concluded, that the other part of the afhes, before 
diflolved in the water, and which after evaporation appeals in 
form of a fixed lixivial falt, was only diffolved by virtue of 
the Acid it contained; or as having retained enough of th 
Acid to effe&t a folution. : 
Again, when the earth of the plant, fatiated with its Acid, 
becomesa cryftallized falt; no more of the fame Acid can be 
introduced intoit: whereas the lixivious falt drawn from fie 
afhes, does not cryftallize, but ftill greedily imbibes the Aid 
fpirits, ; 
Hence it maybe probably concluded, that the lixivious, or 
fixed alcaly falt, is no other than the earth of the iene 
which, notwith{tanding the violence of the fire, has Pisined 
a little portion of its Acid falt, fufficient to diffolve it j 
water ; {till referving a fufficient number of loculi, or ae 
to lodge the firft Acid that fhall offer itfelf, in lieu of that ieech 
out of it by the fire—And as the name alcaly is only give, eo 
a falt, in refpect of its imbibing and retaining an ‘Kid ee 
fented to it, in order to the producing a cryftallized fal; 
the lixivions falts of plants may be faid to be more or 1eGiak: 


caljne, 
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caline, as they abforb more or lefs of the Acid; or, which 
amounts to the fame, as they contain more or fewer vacuities 
which may be filled with Acids. 


An alcaly, after it has been fully fatiated with one fort of 


Acid, will yet fometimes adniit, and retain part of another 
Acid. This is chiefly obferved where a vegetable Acid has 
been received firft, and a fofiil one is offered after. And it 
feems owing to this, that the vegetable Acid having under- 
gone a greater degree of fermentation in the body of the plant, 
1s become rare and pervious, in refpeét of the more folid, and 
weighty particles of the mineral Acid ; which therefore force 
their way in. 

The fame is always the cafe, where an Acid appears an alcaly 
with refpeét to another Acid ; that is, where of two Acid fpi- 
tits, one whereof has a mixture of fome alealy 5 the rarer of 
the two hav ing poffefled the pores of the alcaly, is compreffed 
by the other denfer #cid.—Thus, a pin-cuthion, though ever 
fo full of bran, will admit a good number of pins. 

Now, urinous fults are alcalies as well as the lixivious kind, 
7, e. they greedily imbibe cids, retain them, and together 
with them compofe falts which cryftallize—But their volati- 
lity feems to make it plain, that they are not, like the for- 
mer, a compofition of a mere earthy matter, with a little 
Acid; in regard a mere earth can never become. volatile by 
fuch admixture. Yet is there a great deal of reafon to ima- 
gine, that their compofition is no other than a part of the 
fame matter which would have produced the lixivious 
falt, intimately mixed with a deal of the fetid oil of the 
plant; and that the oil is the fole caufe of the volatility of; 
thefe falts. 

M. Homberg, in his Efai du Sel principe, makes three claffes 
of acid falts, correfponding to the three fpecies of fulphars, 
wherewith the primitive Acids may be combined. 

The firft clafs confifts of fuch as contain an animel, or a 
vegetable fulphur, which amount nearly to the fame,—To 
this clafs belong all the diftilled Acids of plants, fruits, 
woods, &c. which muft neceflarily retain part of the oil of 
the plant, which is their fulphur. “To this clafs alfo belongs 
fpirit of nitre; as being a fubftance procured from the excre- 
ments of animals, &c, 

The fecond clafs is of thofe which contain a bituminous ful- 
phur.—Such are vitriol, common fulphur, and alum ; which 
are all ufually procured from a mineral ftone, wherein bitu- 
men is the prevailing ingredient. i 

The third is of as contain a more fixed mineral ful- 
phur, approaching the nature of a metalline one.—Such are 
the Acids drawn from {ea-falts, and fal gemma’s ; the lat- 
ter of which is chiefly found in places near mines of me- 
tals ;_and the former probably arifes from rocks, or veins of| 
fa] gemme running into the fea, and there diffolved, 

From the peculiar nature, and properties of the fulphur thus 
accompanying the feveral kinds of Acid falts, their different 
phenomena and effects are to be accounted for. 

The Acids of animals are doubtlefs chiefly derived from plants, 
in the ordinary way of food, and nutrition ; and thofe of| 
plants, again, from thofe of minerals. So that there fhould 
feem to be but one {pring of Acidity : the diverfities arife 
from what happens to them in pafling through the organized 
bodies of plants, and animals, Hence it is, that plants and 
animals efpecially, yield a very volatile alcaly falt; whereas, 
the falts of minerals are found altogether Acid, and much 
more fixed and concrete ; though it is the fame matter in 
both cafes, under different aflumed forms. 

Thus, the younger Lemery argues, that as animals feed on 
plants, and reciprocally, in the inftance of falt-petre, &c, 
plants feed on animals, inafmuch as their vegetation is 
excited by manure ; it happens, that what was real falt- 
petre in plants, becomes only a nitrous fal armoniac in 
animals, and vice verfa.—The fame author accounts for this 
double metamorphofis, by fuppofing that the nitrous principle 
remains the fame in both cafes, and in both cafes is attached 
to the fame matrix, with this only difference, that the ma- 
trix becomes more earthy in plants, and by that means, fixed ; 
and in animals, it lofes its earthy parts, and aflumes other oily 
ones, which render it volatile. 

As to the manner wherein Acids aét on alcalies, the great num- 
ber of little bubbles F Meet during their aélien, and the heat 
arifing thereupon : M. Homberg explains it thus.—The mat- 
ter of light, which he fuppofes to be the chymical principle, 
fulphur, and to poffefs the whole extent of the univerfe, is 
kept in a perpetual motion by the continual impulfes which 
the fun, and fixed ftars giveit: but this motion happening 
on fome occafions to be flackened, may be retrieved again, 
and augmented by the near approach of flame, which that 


| 


author fuppofes the only matter capable of giving motion to! 


light.—This motion of light cannot proceed, without conti- 
nually ftriking againft the folid bodies, and even pafiing 
thyough all the porous ones, it meets in its way. 

Suppofe, now, Acids to be little, folid, pointed bodies, fwim- 
ming at liberty in an aqueous fluid, and kept in continual 
motion, by the repeated impulfes of the matter of light ; and 
alcalies, to be fpongious bodies, whofe pores have formerly 
been filled with the points of Acids, and which ftill retain 
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the dents; or impreffions thereof; and ate ready to 
ceive thé like points when diivea into them. It is eafy 
to conceive, that if fonie of thofe porous alcalics foat 
in the fame liquor wherein the folid Acids float ; thefe 
latter, being impelléd by the matter of light, will enter 
the cavities of the former, w are framed a8 it were 
on purpofe for their reception ; and that they will do it 
the more readily, if the moticn of the matter of light, 
wherewith they are impelled, have been accelerated by ex- 
ternal heat, 

This introduétion of Acids into th 


r 


dy of alcalies, is, in 


all appearance, effe&ted with a t velocity and a deal 
of friction ; inafmuch as it prod fo confidefable a de- 
gree of heat: and as the pores of the ies were be- 


fore filled with an aeria matter, 
by the points of the ‘ds 3 that 
and produces the bubbles, w 
fenfible, as the heat 


h is now expelled 
is put in motion, 


the ation is the 


Sir I. Newton accounts for the c 
manner, wz. from the great princi 
* The particles of Acids, he obferves, ate of a fize groffer 
nofe of water, and therefore lefs volatile 3 but much 

i hy and therefore much lefs fixed 
Ty great attractive 
3 it being by this 
of tafte; and by 
alfo, that they get about the particles of bodies, et- 
ther of a metalline or ftony nature, and adhere clofely 
to them on all fides ; fo as fcarce to be parable from thenr 
by diftillation or fublimation: and when’ thus gathered 
about the particles of bodies, by the fame power they raife, 
disjoin, and fhake them one from another ; that is, they 
© diftolve them.’ 
By their attra 


raction. 


than they.—They 
force, wherein their ity. ci 

that they affeét, and ftimulate the or 
this 
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fo as to 
and hence 


Is, alfo, by attraGing water as much 4s they do the 
es of other bodies, cccafion the diffolved particles 
readily to mingle with water, or fwim or float in it, after 
the manner of falts: and as this globe of earth, by the 
force of gravity, attracting water more ftrongly than it 
does lighter bodies, caufes thofe bodies to afcend in water. 
and go upwards from the earth 5 fo, the particles of é 
by attracting the water, mutually ayoid and recede from 
one another as far as they can; and are thus diffufed 
throughout the whole water, 
The particles of alcalies confit of earthy and acid parts 
united together ; but thefe Acids have {6 great-an attrac- 
tive force, that they cannot be feparated. therefrom by 
fire ; and that they even precipitate the particles of 
folved metals, by attracting from them thofe acid parti 
cles, which before had. diffolved, and kept them in {o- 
lution.’ 
If thefe acid particles be joined with earthy ones, in a 
fmall quantity ; they are fo clofely retained “by the latter, 
as to be quite fuppreffed and loft, ‘as it were, inthem; fo 
that they neither-ftimulate the organ of fenfe, nor attraé&t 
water 5 but compofe bodies which are not acid, 7. e. fatty 
and {weet bodies; as mercurius dulcis, brimftone; luna 
cornea, Sce.—From the fame attraGtive force in thefe acid 
particles thus fupprefled, arifes that Property of fat bo- 
dics, that they ftick or adhere to almof all bodies, and 
are eafily inflammable,—Thus, the Acid that lies fuppreffed 
in fulphureous bodies, by more ftrongly attraéting the 
particles of other bodies (earthy ones for inffance) than 
its own 5 promotes a gentle fermentation, produces and 
cherifhes natural heat, and carries it on fo far fometimes 
as to the putrefaCtion of the compound : putrefaGion 
arifing hence, that the acid particles which have long 
kept up the fermentation, at length infinuate into the 
little interftices that lie between the particles of the 
firft compofition ; and fo intimately uniting with thofe 
particles, produce a new mixture or compound, which 
cannot be returned into its original form,’ 
Water has no great diffolving force, becaufe there is 
but a {mall quantity of acid in it; for whatever ftrong- 
ly attracts, and is ftrongly attradted, may be reputed an 
Acid: but in fuch things as are diffolved in water, the 
* diflolution is flowly performed, and without any effer~ 
© vefcence.’ 
© When Acids are applied to the tongue, or any exco- 
‘ riated part of the body ; leaving the fubtile earth where- 
. 
‘ 
< 
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with they were before united, they rufh upon the fenfory, 
a& there as menftruums, and disjoin its Parts ; thus caufing 
a painful fenfation.’ 
The illuftrious author, it muft be owned, here carries the no- 
tion of Acidity a great length : diffolution, according to him, 
is only effected by attraction, and is proportional to the 
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degree of attractive power in the diffolvent ; but all bodies| 


which attraé much, are Acids, on his principle; and con- 
fequently all powetful menftruums muft belong to that clafs. 
—And yet fpirit of urine, which readily diffolves iron or 
copper, even in the cold, is allowed an alcaly; and accor- 
dingly it makes a vehement confli& with aqua fortis. —Boyle 
Imperfeé?. of Chym. Doct. of Qual. 
Some chymical philofophers, in the laft century, endea- 
youred to derive all the qualities of bodies, and the other 
phenomena of nature, from the confideration of alcaly, and 
Acid. 
Tt has been a point much controverted among phyficians, 
whether, or no, there be any real Acid in human blood? 
the generality ftand for the negative 3 and all Mr. Boyle’s 
experiments, in his Hi/fory of Blood, feem to give the thing 
on that fide. —But the accurate M. Homberg has at laft turn- 
ed the fcale the other way; and fhewn by repeated experi- 
ments, that an Acid, or what is commonly called fo, and 
judged fuch by the change of colour it caufes in a tinéture 
of violets, may be drawn from the blood of all animals in 
general, and from human blood in particular, 

Hence, and from the careful analyfis that author has made 
of the flefh, and excrements of divers animals, particularly 
man; he infers, that the Acid, or fea-falt of the aliment 
taken into the bodies of animals, is not deftroyed therein, 
but pafles into the fubftance of them: the fuperfluous 
portion being returned unaltered along with the excrements. 
Acids, are prefcribed, in medicine, as coolers, anti-febrifics, 
anti-{corbutics, diaphoretics, alexipharmics, ec. 

© Acids, Mr. Boyle obferves, not only difturb the body while 
« they continue acid; but in many cafes create diftempers, 
whereof they fhould feem the remedies. —Though they be 
reputed to have an incifive and refolutive virtue, and ac- 
cordingly are prefcribed to cut tough phlegm, and diffolve 
coagulated blood: yet there are fome Acids which muft 
evidently coagulate the animal fluids, and produce obftruc- 
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known, that milk readily curdles with {pirit of fea-falt, Se. 

Acip Salts. See Actp.—See alfoSautT, SpxriT, and 

Acrp Spirits. PRINCIPLE. 

ACIDITY, Acrprtas,; the quality which conftitutes, 
or denominates, a body, acid; or that fenfation of fharp- 
nefs and fournefs which acids excite upon the tafte. See 
AcID. 

A little vitriol leaves an agreeable Acidity in water. —Vinegar 
and verjuice have different forts of Acidity. 

‘The predominancy of Acidities in the body, and their ill 
effe& in coagulating the blood, &c. is prevented by either 
repelling and mortifying them with lixivious or urinous 
falts; or by fheathing and abforbing them with alcalious 
bodies. —Thus, out of the body, minium deftroys the 4ci- 
dity of fpitit of vinegar 5 lapis calaminaris that of fea-falt, 


Se. 
ACIDUL#®, in natural hiftory, a {pecies of mineral 
waters, diftinguifhed by a latent acidity in their nature. 
¥ The word is a diminutive of Acidus; which is formed from 
the Greek axn, point, edge; in regard the points of acid 
fubftances prick and vellicate the tongue. 
Acidule are native waters, impregnated with particles of 
fome acid mineral ; as vitriol, allum, nitre or falt. 
Sometimes there is alfo a vinous flavour joined with the 
acid; by which they become peculiarly denominated vinous 
waters. 
The clafs of Acidule are ufually very cold; whence fome 
authors define Acidule to be all fuch mineral, or medicinal 
waters as are not hot. 
The phyficians alfo frequently include chalybeat and alumi- 
nous or ferruginous waters, under the clafs of Acidule. See 
CHALYBEAT, and Ferrucinous, Ge. 
ACIDULATED, any thing wherein acid juices have 
been put, in order to give it a coolnefs, and brifknefs. 
ACINI*, in botany, fmall grains, or berries, growing in 
bunches; after the manner of grapes; alfo the ftones or 
feeds of grapes. 
* The word is Latin, formed from acuo, or the Greek ann, a 
point. 
Hence, anatomifts have called fome glands of a fimilar for- 
mation Acini Glandulofi.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 41. 
lit. bb. & dd. &c, See alfo GLanp, 
ACINIFORMIS Tunica, the fame with the Tunica Uvea 
of the eye. See Uvea. 
ACME ®, the height, or top of any thing. 
* The word is Greek, axun, point, tip; of axpats, vigeo, to 
grow fharp. 
‘acme is more efpecially ufed to denote the height, or utmoft 
vehemence of a diftemper. 
Accordingly, fome inftitution-writers divide difeafes into four 
ftates, or periods : 
1°. Arche, the beginning, or firft attack.—2°. Anabafis, the 
growth.—3°- Acme, the height.—And 4°. Paracme, which 
is thedeclenfion of the diftemper. 
ACOEMET£*, or AcorMeTti, a name given to certain 
monks in the ancient church, who flourifhed particularly in 
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tions, with all their train of confequences,—Thus, it is 


ACO 

the eaft ; and who were thus called, becaufe they had diy ine 
fervice continually, and without interruption, performed in 
their churches. 

* The word is Greck, ax&pil@, formed of the privative, a, 

and xaiuaw, to lay down, or fleep in bed. 

The Acoemete divided themfelves into three bodies, each of 
which officiated in their turn, and relieved the others ; fo that 
their churches were never filent, night nor day. 
Nicephorus mentions one Marcellus as the founder of the 
Acoemeta ; whom fome modern writers eall, Marcellus of 
Apamea.—In Bollandus we have < the life of S. Alexander, 
© inftitutor of the /coemete, who were unknown before him,” 
fays the author of the life, who was a difciple of Alexander. 
This faint, according to Ballandus, lived about the year 430- 
He was fucceeded by Marcellus. i 
The Stylites were “alfo fometimes called dcoemete. See 
STYLITES, 
There are akind of Acocmete ftill fubfifting in the Romifh 
church ; the religious of the Holy Sacrament, coming pro- 
perly enough under that denomination ; in regard they keep 
up a perpetual adoration, fome or other of them praying be- 
fore the facrament, day and night. 


ACOLUTHI®, or AconyTHr, in antiquity, a term ap- 


plied to fuch perfons as were fteady, and immoveable in their 
refolutions, 


* The word isGreek, Axoae9@-, compounded of the privative 
a; and xawh@, via, way; as ftill perfilting in their way, 
or courfe. 

For this reafon, the Stoics were called Acolythi; in regard, 
nothing could fhake or alter their refolves. 

Among the ecclefiaftical writers, the term Acolythus, or Aca- 
Jythi/, is peculiarly applied to thofe young people, who, in 
the primitive times, afpired to the miniftry ; and for that pur- 
pofe continually attended the bifhops : which affiduity occafi- 
oned their being diftinguifhed by this appellation. 

In the Romifh church Acolythi were of longer continuance ; 
but their funétions were different from thofe of their firft in- 
ftitution. They were fuch as had only received the firft of 
the four leffer orders, whofe bufinefs was to light the tapers, 
carry the candlefticks, and the incenfe-pot, and prepare the 
wine and water. 

At Rome there were three kinds of Acolythi, viz. Palatini, 
who waited on the pope; Stationarii, who ferved in churches 5 
and Regionarii, who, together with the deacons, officiated 
in other parts of the city. 


ACONITE*, Myoctonon, a plant, famous among the 


ancients, both in quality of a poifon and a remedy, Sce 
Porson. 

* Aconitum is faid by fome to take its name from Acone, a city 
in Bithynia, where it grew in great abundance: though it is 
alfo found in other places, particularly the mountains about 
Trent, &¥c. “Others derive it from axon, a rock naked or bare 
of earth, whereon the plant readily thrives, It was alfo 
called pvoxlover, as killing mice with its bare fmell, accord- 
ing to Pliny.—The poets feign it to have arofe from the 
foam cf the dog Cerberus, when Hercules dragged him out 
oO! ell, 

The ancient botanifts give the name Aconite to feveral plants 
of different kinds.—One fpecies they called Lycoétonum 
Avxox)o, wolfs-bane ; or Cyno&tonon Kucxloo, dogs-bane 5 
from its effects : of thefe they had likewife their divifions ; as 
the Napellus, thus called @ napo, becaufe its root refembled 
the turnip-kind: another called Axnthora, q. d. Anti-thora, 
good againft diforders caufed by the Thora another kind of 
Aconite. 

The clafs of Aconitessis held extremely cauftic, and acrimo- 
nious, in virtue whereof they produce mortal convulfions, 
or infammations, which end in mortifications: the ancients 
were fo furprized at thefe effects, that they were afraid to 
touch the plants and hence a thoufand fuperftitious precau- 
tions about the manner of gathering them.—Their roots 
are however held of fervice in malignant fevers by fome ; and 
accordingly make an ingredient in fome orvietans, and other 
alexipharmic compofitions. 

‘The ancients ufed this plant againft the fting of the fcorpion, 
which is faid to be deadned by the touch of the Aconite, 
and reftored to its vigour by that of hellebore-—Theophraftus 
relates, that they had a way of preparing it in thofe days, fo 
as it fhould only deftroy at the end of one, or two years.— 
Arrows dipt in its juice are faid to prove mortal, wherever 
they wound.—The Indians ufe Aconite, corrected in cow’s 
urine, with good fuccefs againft fevers.—//» Lettr, Edif. 
& Cur. 


ACONITAS*, aname ufed by fome authors, for a fort of 


comet or meteor, whofe head appears round or oblong, and 
its tail very long and flender, refembling a javelin. See 
Comer and Mevreor. 


* Tt takes its denomination from a ferpent thus called, fre- 
quent in Calabria and Sicily ; where it is alfo named /aet- 
tone, (from fagitta an arrow) by reafon of its flying at paf- 
fengers like an arrow; in order to which, it winds itfelf 
up atree, to {pring thence with the greater violence. For 
the like reafon the Greeks call it Acontias, of another, a 


dart or arrow. 
ACOPUM, 


. 
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ACOPUM®*, among ancient phyficians, a topical medicine, 
compofed of warm, and emollient things, intended to allay 
the fenfe of wearinefs, occafioned by too violent labour, ex- 
ercife, or the’ like. 

“* The word is compounded of the privative , and xor@, labor. 
ACORUS, a medicinal plant, of the flag kind; frequently 
confounded by the ancients, and alfo by the modern apo- 
thecaries, with the calamus aromaticus. 

They are diftinguifhed by this, that from the middle of 

fome of the leaves of the latter, there arifes a longifh clufter 

of an infinity of little flowers, the thicknefs of the little fin- 
ger, and refembling macropiper, or long pepper.—The other 
is the common flag flower, 

It is only the root of the Acorus that is ufed in phyfic ; and 

it is this we ufually call Acorus.—The calamus aromaticus is 

brought from Lithuania and Tartary: it is knotty, reddifh 
without, and white within ; as thick as the little finger, and 
half a foot long. 

“ It is fpicy and bitterifh ; and ufed in cephalic and ftomachic 

compofitions.—It is alfo an ingredient in the Theriaca An- 

dromachi. 

Some rank galangals as a fpecies of Acorus. 

MENT article Acorus. 

COUSTICS*, Acousrica, the doétrine, or theory of 

hearing, or of founds. 

* The word is formed of the Greek Axzw, audis, to hear. 


Acouftics, is the fame with what we otherwife call Phonics. 
See Puonics, 

Acousrics, Acousrica, or Acoustic Medicines, are re- 
medies againft the imperfections and diforders of the ear ; or 
of the fenfe of hearing. See Ear and Hearine. 

Acousric is particularly applied to inftruments ufed by thofe 

who are dull of hearing; to fupply that defect. 
Dr. Hook fays, it is by no means. impoffible to hear the loweft 
whifper that can be made, to the: diftance of a furlong ; and 
that he knows a way of hearing any perfon fpeak through a 
ftone-wall three foot thick. - 

Acoustic Nerve. Sce the artide Aupirory Nerve. 

ACQUEST*, or Acquisr, is underftood in a legal 
fenfe, of goods, or effects, not defcended or held by inhe- 

~ titance s but acquired either by purchafe, or donation. See 
Goons, , ! 

'* The word is French ; formed of the verb gequerir, from -ac- 
quirere, to acquire, or get. 

~ "The French laws make a deal of difference between “Acgue/ts, 
and hereditary effects. The civil law allows none. See Herr, 
HEREDITARY, &e. 

Acequest is alfo popularly ufed for conqueft, or a place acquir- 
ed by thé fword. 

ACQUIETANDIS Phgiis, a writ. of jufticies lying for a 
firety againft the creditor that refufes to acquit him after the 
debt is paid. © Reg. Orig. fol. 158. cit. Cow. 

“AC QUIET ARE, in ancient law-books, fignifies to dif- 
charge, or pay the debts of a perfon deceafed.; as the heir 
thofe of his father, &c, A 

ACQUISITION, the act of procuring a right or title to 
the enjoyment, or property of a thing. 

AcquisiTI0N is alfo fometimes ufed for an acqueft. See Ac- 
QUEST. - 

“ACQUITTAL, a difcharge, deliverance or fetting free of 

a perfon from the guilt or fufpicion of an offence: 
Acquittal is of two kinds; in Jaw, and in Sad.—When 
two are appesled or indiéted of felony, one as principal, 
the other as acceflory ; the principal being difcharged, the 
acceflory is by confequence alfo freed: in which cafe, as 
the acceflory is acquitted by law, fo is the principal in 
act, 

nda ati is alfo ufed, where there is a lord mefn, and 
tenant, and the’ tenant holds land of the mefn, and the 
mefn holds over. the lord paramount: here, the mefn 
ought to acquit the tenant of all fervices claimed by any 
other for the fame lands; the tenant being to do fervice to 
the mefn only, and not to divers lords for one parcel of land. 
See Mesn. 

ACQUITTANCE, or Quirtance, a releafe, or dif- 

charge in writing, of a fum of money, or other duty, which 
ought to be paid, or done. 
The verb Acquit, the participle Acquitted, and the noun 4c- 
quittal, do all fignify a difcharge from an offence objected. 
—In which fenfe, we meet with Acquitted by proclama- 
tion. 

ACRASIA, AKPAZIA, jis ufed by fome writers in phyfic, 
for the excefs or predominancy of one quality above ano- 
ther ; either in a mixture, or in the conftitution of a human 
body. 

ACRE*, a quantity of land, containing four fquare roods, 
or 160 fquare poles, or perches. See Mzasure, Roop, and 
PERcH. 

* The word perhaps is formed from the Saxon Acere, or 
German Acker, field, of the Latin Ager. ‘Salmafius derives 
it from Acra, wled for Acena, a land meafure among the 
ancients, containing 10 feet, 
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By a flatute of 37 Eliz. it is ordaihed; that if ‘any mah ere&t 
a new cottage, he fhall add four 4cres of land to it. 

To find the quantity of Acres in a piece of ground, &c. See 
SuRVEYING, 

The kingdom of England contains by computation 39038500 
Ares: the United Provinces 4382000, &c. ; 
The French Acre, Arpent, contains 12 Englith Acre, or 
55206 fquare Englith feet, whereof the Englifh cre con- 
tains only 43560.—The Strafburg dere is about half an Eng- 
lith Acre. . Arbuth. Tab. anc. Coins, 8c. 33. 
The Roman Acre was properly the jugerum. See Juce- 
RUM. , ; 

AcreE-Tax, a tax laid on land at fo much per Aer: 
fome places this is alfo called Acre-/hot. 
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* Impofitions on lands in the great level are: to be raifed by a 
Pproportionable Acre-tax, 20.Car. II. ¢. 8.—An acre-tax of 2s. 
6d. per acre, for draining Hadenliam-level, 13 Geo. I. ¢. 18. 


ACREME, a term fometimes ufed in ancient law-books, for 
ten acres. 

ACRIBEIA, a term purely Greek, Axp:Aea; literally de- 
noting an exquifite or delicate accuracy ; ‘it is fometimes .ufed 
in our language for want of a word of equal fignificancy. 

ACRIDOPHAGI™, jn the ancient geography, a nation, 
or people faid to have fed on locufts. 


» The word is compounded of the Greek axpis, locuft, and 
Qeyw, to eat, 


The Acridophagicare reprefented as'a people of, Ethiopia, in- 
habiting near the defarts. In the {pring they made provifion 
of a large kind of locufts, which they falted, and kept for 
their ftanding food all the year : they lived to forty years of 
age, then died, as is faid, of a fort of winged worms gene- 
rated in their bodies. See S. Jerom againft Jovinian, L. IE. 
and on §. John, C. 4, Diodor. Sicul. Lv Ill. c..3,and 29. 
and Strabo, L. XVL.—Pliny alfo {peaks of Acridophagi_ in 
Parthia ; and S. Jerom, in Lybia, . 
Though the circumftances of thefe people be fabulous ; yet 
may the Acridopbagia be true; and to this day they are faid 
to eat locufts in fome parts of the eaft. And hence S. John 
the baptift is faid to have lived on locufts, axpsdec, and wild 
honey, Math. c. 3. v. 4. 
Yet is the rendering of axpid:c, by Jocufts, as the Englifh 
tranflators have done, much controverted.—Ifidore of Pelu- 
fium, in his 132d epiftle, {peaking of this food of S, John, 
fays, it was not animals, but the tops of herbs ; and even 
charges thofe who underftood the word otherwile of igno- 
rance : but S. Auguftin, Beda, Ludolphus, and others, are of 
a different opinion. .Accordingly, the Jefuits of Antwerp 
reject, with contempt, the opinion of the Ebionites, who for 
axpides put eixpid:e, a delicious dict prepared of honey and 
oil; that of fome other innovators, who read ayapidrs, oF 
xepeces, fea-crabs; and that of Beza, who reads axpadecy 
wild pears. 

ACRIMONY, that quality in things which renders them 
acrid, or acrimonious to, the tafte. See Acrip. 
Acrimony imports much the fame with afperity, or fharpnef ; 
and exprefles a quality in bodies, by which they corrode, de- 
ftroy or diflolve others, 
Salts are only cauftic in virtue of their Acrimony. The Aeri- 
mony of the bile is fuppofed the caule of divers diforders ; 
and a catarrh is a defluction of acrimonious humour. 

ACROATICS®, a name given to Ariftotle’s. le@ures in 
the more difficult, and. nice parts of philofophy ; to which 
none but his difciples and intimate friends were admitted, 
See ARISTOTELIAN, &e. 


* The word is formed from axpocouas, to hear. 


ACROMION*, Acromrvm, in anatomy, the upper pro- 
cefs of the fcapula, or fhoulder-blade. See ScapuLa. 
* The word is derived from axpa:, highef, and wuss, fhoulder, 
g. 4. the extremity of the fhoulder: and not from enchora, 
on account of any refemblance in figure, which the Acremion 
bears to an anchor, as Dionis has imagined. 


Some have thought the Acromion of a nature different from 
other bones ; in regard, during infancy, it appears no more 
than a cartilage, which offifies by little and little, and about 
the age of twenty years becomes hard and firm, like a com- 
mon bone. ; 

ACRONYCHAL*, Acronycus, in aftronomy, is ap- 
plied to the rifing of a ftar, or other point, above the hori- 
zon, ‘when the fun fets; or its fetting when the fun rifes, 
See the article Rrsinc and Serrinc, 

* The word is originally Greek, Axpovvx; compounded of 
exp, extremity, and wé night: Acronychum, quod circa - 
axpovrns vuxlos; whence fome write it Acronyéal, agreeably 
enough with the etynion, but not with ufage.—Others write 
it corruptedly, Achronical, or Achronichial, froma miitaken 
notion of its being derived. from «, and ypore, time. 


The Achronychal is one of the three poetical rifings,' and fet- 
tings of the ftars; and ftands diftinguifhed from co/mical and 


heliacal. See Cosmicax and Hevtacat. 
iH ACROSPIRE, 
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ACROSPIRE, in natural hiftory, ec. 
mule, See PLUMULE. 

ACROSPIRED, is uled in refpe&t of Barley 5 which, in the 
operation of making malt, is apt, after coming, or {prout- 
ing, at the lower, or root-end, to become acrofpireds 1. 
to fprout alfo at the upper, or blade-end’*. See Maur. 

* By 6G.1.¢. 21. Malt makers ave forbid to’ wet or water 
their malt when on the floor, or couch 5 ur to permit it to 
acrofpire. 

ACROSTIC*, 
whereof are difpofed in fuch manner, 
rers make up fome perfon’s name, 
like. 

* The word is derived from the Greek ap, ummus, that 
which is at one of the extremes, and 1176-5 ver/us. 


the fame with Plu- 


a kind of pottical compdfition, the verfes 
as that the initial let- 
title, motto, or the 


There are alfo Acraftics, where the name or title is made up 
by the initial letters of the middle words, or the laft of the 
final ories.—And others which go backwards; beginning 
with the firft letter of the laft verfe, and proceeding upwards. 
Some refiners in this trifling way, have even gone to peria- 
zroftics 5 where the name is to be repeated five times. See 
PENTACROSTIC. 

Acrostic is alfo an appellation given by fome authors to two 
ancient epigrams in the firft book of the Anthology; the one 
in honour of Bacchus, the other of Apollo. Each confifts of 
25 verfes; the firlt whereof is the propofition or argument 
of the whole, and the other 24 compoted of four epithets, 
beginning each with the fame letter; and thus following 
in the order of the 24 letters of the Greek alphabet: fo 
that the firft of the 24 comprehends four epithets beginning 
with #3 the fecond as many, with @; and fo of the re{tito » 5 
which make 96 epithets for each God. 

ACROTERIA*, or Acrorers, in architeSture, little pe- 
deftals, ufually without bafes, anciently placed at the middle, 
and the two extremes of -pediments; and ferving alfo to fup- 
port ftatues. 

* The word, in its original Greek, fignifies the (axpor) extre- 
mity of any body ; as the tip of a'rock, &e. 
Thofe at the extremes ought to be half the height of the 
tympanum ; and that ‘in the middle, according to Vitruvius, 
fhould be one eighth part more. See PEpIMEN’r. 

AcRoTerta fometimes alfo fignifies figures, whether of ftone 
or metal, placed as ornaments, or crownings, on the'tops of 
temples, or other buildings. 

Sometimes it alfo denotes thofe fharp'pirinacles, or fpiry bat- 
tlements, which ftand, in ranges about “flat ‘buildings, ‘with 
rails and ballufters. See PINNACLE. 

ACT, Acrus, in phyfics, an efféGtive'exercife, or applica- 
tion of fome power, or faculty. 

Tn this fenfe, -4é ftands oppofed to power, potentia, which 
is only the capacity of aéfing, not the exertion of that~ca- 
pacity. 

Though the word 4é, properly and primarily, ‘be ‘only ap- 
plicable where the power might exift without being ‘drawn 
forth into Aé ; yet the {choolmen extend it ‘further; defi- 
ning it by the prefence of any ‘powér or perfection, ‘even 
though it could’ not ‘be abfent. 

In which fenfe, God himfelf is faid tobe a moft pure 4d ; 
by reafon his perfections are always “and neceffarily prefent. 
‘And thus, form is called an ‘Aé#; inlafmuch as the ‘prefence 
hereof ‘compleats the power and *perfe€tion of miatter.— 
Form, fay fome, ‘is’ matter reduced into 4d, See Mar- 
ter and Form. Even exiftence is termed an A& ; by 
reafon when this ‘is given a being, nothing “further is 
wanted. 

The Greeks fometimes call 4é7, axe, a term denoting 
an aGtual poffeffion of perfection, by the Latins ufually ren- 
dered Perfedihabia, 

Métaphyficians give’ various divifions of Aé, viz. into infi- 
nite, as the Ad of creating ; and ‘finite, as the 4 of mo- 
ving. —Tranjfient, or thofe exercifed in other “beings, as 
heating ; and immanent, which remain in their own fub- 
ject, as thinking. 

Acr, in logic, is particularly -underftood-of «an operation of 
the human* mind. 

Thus, to difcern and examine, are Aés of the -underftand- 
ing: to judge and affirm, are Aéfs of the will. 

There are voluntary 4és, and {pontaneous ones which 

feem produced without» the privity, “or participation of the 

foul. 

Act, ina legal fenfe, is'an inftrumeént, or other matter in 
writing; of ufe to declare, or juftify the truth of a’ thing.— 
In which fenfe, records, decrees, fentences, reports, certifi 
cates, &c. are called Aéis, authentic Fés, folemn Ads, &c. 
See DrEp. 

Acrrs alfo’ denote the deliberations, and refolutions. of an af> 
fembly, fenate, council, or convocation; taken down by 
clerks, notaries,’ a€tuaries, or the like,’ and entered in a re- 
gifter. 

“Aéfs of parliament are particularly’ denominated - Statutes, 
The Aés of the royal fociety are called Tranfaétions ; thofe 
of the royal academy of fcierces at Paris, “Ademvirs ; thofe 
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of the focieties of Leipfic, &c. fimply 4s, A&ia Eruditgs 
rum, Be. 

The ediéts and. declarations of the council of the Roman 
emperors, were called confiftory Aéts, Ada Confiflori. 

Clerk of the Acts, is an officer of the navy. See CLERK, and 
Navy. 

Acrs are alfo matters of fact tranfmitted to pofterity in cer- 
tain authentic books, and memoirs. 

In which fenfe, we fay, the 4és of the Apoftles, és of the 
martyrs, Ge. 

The book called 4s of Pilate relating to Jefus, is a falfe 
and fuppofititious relation of our Saviour’s trial before Pi- 
late ; impioufly framed by the enemies of Chriftianity ; and 
filled with the blackeft. blaiphemy. —‘The emperor Maxi- 
min, by a folemn ediGt, ordered it to be fent into all the 
provinces of the empire ; and enjoined the f{choolmafters to 
teach and explain it to their fcholars, and make them learn 
it by heart, 

The piece was wrote with fo much careleflnefs or ignorance, 
that our Saviour’s death was therein referred to the 4th con- 
fulate of Tiberius, that is, to the 7th of his empire ; which 
is eleven years before our Saviour’s paffion, and five before 
Pilate was made governor of Judea. See Eufebius, L. IX. 
c.4.and 6. Ruffin, L. Lc. 5. Se. 

The true and genuine 4és of Pilate, were fent by him to 
Tiberius, who reported them to the fenate but they were 
rejected by that aflembly, becaufe not immediately addrefled 
to them : as is teftified by Tertullian, in his Apol. C. 55 and 
20, 21. Eufeb. Hit. L. I. c. 2. 

There are alfo fpurious 44s of the Apoftles compofed in He- 
brew by one Abdias tranflated into Greek by his difci- 
ple Eutropius ; and thence into Latin, by Julius Africanus. 
Wolffgang Lazius publifhed the piece in 1551, from a manu- 
feript near 700 years old ; fuppofing it an authentic work. 
—A difciple of Manes, named Leucius, or Seleucus, is alfo 
faid to have compofed Aés of the apoftles, towards the clofs 
of the third century. 

There have formerly appeared numerous other pieces in this 
way: as the és of S. ‘Thomas, the Aéts of S. Andrew, the 
Aéis of §. Paul and Thecla, the 4és of ‘. Matthew, Aéis 
of S. Peter, 4s of S. Fohn, Ads of 8. Philip ; all which 
have been declared apoctyphal.—The laft were the -produc- 
tion of the heretic Peucius: and thofe of S. Thecla were the 
work of a’prieft in Afia minor, whom:S. John degraded for 
his offence. 

Acr, in the:univerfities, ‘is a |thefis maintained in public, by 
a candidatefor a degree 5 or, to fhew the capacity, .-and pro- 
ficiency of a ftudent. 

The candidates for adegtee of /batchelor and mafter.of arts, 
are to hold philofophy és ; thofe for batchelor of divinity 
are to:keep-divinity Adis, &c. See UNIVERSITY. 

At Oxford, the time when ‘the mafters or doétors .com- 
pleat their degrees, \is ao called the Ag; which is held 
with great folemnity: .at Cambridge they call sit jthe com- 
mencement. 

Act of faith, Auto da fe, in the Romifh church; is afolemn 
day held by the inquifition, ‘for the punifhment of heretics, 
and the abfolution of the innocent-accufed. See Inquisi- 
TION, 

They ufually contrive the Auto to fall on fome great fefti- 
val; that the execution »may ;pafs with the more awe, and 
regard: atdleaft it is always on) a Sunday. 

The ctiminals are firft-led ‘to. church ; where‘ their,fentence 
is read to them, either of condemnation, or abfolution.— 
"Thofe condemned to death, are shere furrendered up by: the 
inquifitors to the fecular .power, swith an earneft \intreaty 
that no blood may befhed.—If they, perfift in: their fuppofed 
errors, they are burnt alive. 

Acrrs, in poetry, iare certain -divifions, or principal , parts in 
a dramatic:poem, contrived to | give a) refpite, or breathing- 
time, both to the actors and fpectators, 
In the interval between the és, the theatre remains 
empty, and without any aétion vilible tothe fpeGators 5 
though it is fuppofed: all the while there is\one, paffing out 
of fight. 
It is not, however, purely for the’ fake of the refpite, that 
thefe As are obferved ; but to. give affairs ay greater degree 
of probability, and render the inttigue more affecting. For 
the fpe&tator who fees the ation; prepared that is to,pafs in 
the interval, cannot forbear ating, in hisidmagination, the 
part of the abfent actors » byswhich means, hesis the.more 
agreeably furprized when a new 4é coming upon the ftage, 
he:fees the’effeéts of that aétion, which:before’he could) but 
guefs.at. 

To this itemay be added, that authors. contrive! ito have the 

moft dry and difficult parts of the drama tranfacted between 

the fs; that’ the fpeftators «maysheveno)notion of} thefe, 

excepting: what their-fancy-prefents:them with vat a diftance 5 

and that nothing may appear upon the ftage, butswhat;is na- 

tural, probable, and entertaining. 

The ancient Greek, poets were unacquainted, with: this divifi- 

omof a play into. Aé?s ;.though:theiriepifodes,or chorus’s ferved. 

almoft the fame purpofe. 
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It is true, they confidered their pieces ag confiiting of 
certain parts or divifions, which they called prota/is, epitafiss 


catafiafis, and catafiraphe : but there were no real divifi- 
fions or interruptions anfwering to them in the reprefen- 
tation. 
Tt was the Romans who firft introduced 44s into the dra- 
ma; and in Horace’s time, the five Aéfs were grown into a 
law, as appears by the verfe, 

Neu brevior quinto, neu fit productior, actu. 


This law ftands unrepealed to this day ; though it feems to 
draw its force from the authority of Horace, rather than that 
of reafon, or nature,—All plays are held irregular that have 
either more, or fewer than five ats. 
Some indeed have aflerted, that every juft action confifts of 
five diftint parts: and have undertaken to mark out the 
precife fhare of the a¢tion, which each of the five 4é?s ought 
to bear. : j A ay ; 
¢ firft, fay they, is to propofe the matter or argument 
au Fae ae eo ee principal charaéters.—The 
fecond, to bring the affair or bufinefs upon the carpet.— 
The third to furnith obftacles and difficulties —The fourth 
either points a remedy for thofe difficulties, or finds new 
ones inthe attempt.— The fifth puts an end. to all by a difco- 
very. 
Be this as it will, it is certains on the principles of that 
great mafter of the drama, Ariftotle, we may haye a juft and 
regular play, though only divided into three Aés. 
Thefe Acts are fubdivided into fcenes. See Sceye. 
ACTIAN Games, Ludi Acriaci, folemn games, inftituted, 
or according to fome only reftored, by Auguftus, in memory 
of the yictory at AGtium. : 
Stephanus and fome others will have them held every third 
ear ; but the more common gpinion, is that of Strabo, who 
ys, they only returned every fifth, and were celebrated in 
honour of Apollo, fince furnamed 4étius. { 
By the way, it is a grofs oyerfight in fome others, to ima- 
gine that Virgil infinuates them to have been initituted by 
fEneas ; from that paflage Ain. IH. v. 280. 


AGtiaque Iliacis celebramus littora ludis. 


It is true, the poet there alludes tothe Agian games ; but he 
only does it by way of complement to Auguftus, to attri- 
bute that to the hero from whom he defcended, which was 
done by the emperor himfelf : as is obferved by Servius. 

Actian Years, Anni Act1aci, were a feries of years, com- 
mencing from the Era of the battle of AGium 3; called the 
fEra of Auguftus. See Year, and Epocna. 

ACTION, in a general fenfe denotes the operation of a 
power. See Acr. 
‘The idea of <Aéfion is fo familiar to us, that a definition 
may as eafily obfcure as explain it—Some {choolmen, how- 
ever, attempt to exprefs its nature by ‘ a manifeftation of 
© the power or energy of a fubftance 5 made cither within, 
£ or without it.’—Thus, fay they, when the mind aé?s, 
what does it more, than perceive a vital power exerting it 
felf ; as, in reality, the feveral Aéfions of the mind, are no 
other than fo many indications of its Vitality ,! 
It is a point controverted among the fchoolmen, whether 
or no Aéion, thus taken, be a jthing diftin& both from the 
Agent, and the term, or effect. ‘The modifts ftand for the 
affirmative, and the nominalifts affert the negative. 
Thefe latter obferve, that the Aion may be confidered, 
two ways, entitatively and connotatively. 

Action, Entitatively taken, is what we call a caufe, or what 
may act. See Cause. 

AcTIion, Connotatively confidered, is. the fame caufe, only con- 
fidered as a&ting, or connoting the effect it produces. 
Now, fay they, a caufe may be without any Aétion, conno- 
tatively .taken, 1.2. itumay be confidered as not producing 
an effeét : but it cannot be without it entitatively, for that 
would be to be without it felf. Hence they conclude, that 
the caufe differs from the Aion connotatively, not entita- 
tively taken; and the agent is the caufe of the ABion, con- 
fidered connotatively, not entitatively. 
Aétions are divided, with refpe&t to their principle, into 
univocal, where the effect is of the fame kind with the 
caufe ; as the production of man by man : and eguivocal, 
where it is different ;.as the fuppafed. production of frogs by the 
fun. See Unrvocat, and Equivocar ;— And again, 
into vital ; as nutrition, refpiration, the 4éion of the heart, 
Sc. And not-vital ; as heating. 
With refpeé to their fubject, Aétions are divided into inma- 
nent; which are received within ,the agent that produced 
them : asare vital Aétions, cogitation, &'c.—And Tranfient, 
which pafs into another. 
In refpe& of duration, ABions are again divided. into ,in/fan- 
taneous, where the whole. effect is produced in. the fame mo- 
Ment 5. as the creation of light : and Jucceffive, where, the 
effect is produced by , degrees ; as corruption, fermentation, 
putrefaction, diffolution, &c. 
The Cartefians refolve all phyfical Adion into smetaphyfi- 
cal ; bodies, according to them, .do.not aét.on one another | 
the Aéion all comes immediately from the deity ; the mo- 
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tions of bodies, which feem to be the caufe, | being only the 
occafions, thereof, See OccAsIoNnaL caufe. 

Tt is one of the laws of nature, that Aéion and reaCtion aré 
always equal, and conttary to each other. r 

For the Adfians of pawers, &c. See Power; WeIGHTS 
Morion, Resistance, and Friction. 

For the laws of the Action of fiuids, &c. See Frutp; and 
SPECIFIC gravity. 


Acrion, in ete or moral ACT x0X, is a voluntary motion, 
of a creature capable of diftinguifhing good, and eyil ; whofe 
effet, therefore, may be juitly imputed to the agent: See 
Morat. 

A moral Agion may be more fully defined to be whatever 
aman, confidered as endued with the powers of underfta ada 
ing and willing, with refpe& to the end he ought to aim 
at, and the rule he is to regard in ating 5 refolves, thinks, 
does, or even omits to do ; in fuch manner as to become ac- 
countable for what is thus done or omitted, and the confe« 
quences thereof. i r 
‘The foundation, then, of the morality of Aéfiouss is, that 
they are done knowingly, and yoluntar' ly : 
_ All moral AGions may be divided, with refpeét to the tule, 
into goed and evil. 

AcTion, in oratory, is an accommodation of the perfon of 
the orator to his fubje& ; or, am anagement of the voice and 
gefture, fuited to the matter fpoken, or delivered. See 
Oratory. 

Aétions make one of the greateft branches or divifions of rhe+ 
toric, as ufually taught. The ancients wfually call it pro- 
nunciation. 

Aéfion is a collateral or fecondary method of exprefiing off 
ideas ; and is fufceptible of a kind of eloquence as well as 
the primary.—It is an addrefs to the external fenfes ; which 
it endeavours to move, and bring into its party, by a well 
concerted motion and modulation ; at the fame time that the 
reafon apd underftanding are attacked by force of arguments 
Accordingly, Tully very pertinently calls it Sermo Corporiss 
the difcourfe of the body ; and Corporis Bloquentia, the 
eloquence of the body.—he Roman mimes and pantomimes, 
we read, had fuch a copia in this kind, fuch a compafs even 
of mute Aéion, that voice and language feemed ufelefs to 
them: they could make themfelves underftood to people 
of all nations; and Rofcius, the comedian, is particularly 
famed, as being able to exprefs any fentence by his gef- 
tures, as fignificantly and varioufly as Cicero with all’ his 
oratory. 

Quintilian gives us a fyftem of the rules of 4gion: taken 
not only from the writers of the ancient orators, but from 
the beft examples of the Forum. See his Jn/titut. Orat. L. 
XI. c. 3. de Pronunciatione. 

The force and effects of Aition, at leaft as practifed among 
the ancients, appears to be very great ; fcarce any thing was 
able to withftand it. What we ufually attribute to elo- 
quence, was really the effect of the Aéfion only, as fome of 
the greateft mafters in that way have frankly acknowledged, 
—Demofthenes exprefly calls it, * the beginning, the mid- 
* dle, and the end of the orator’s office ;’ and Cicero pro- 
fefles, that « it docs not fo much matter what the orator 
* fays, as how he fays it.’' Negue tantwm refert qualia funt 
que dicas, guam quomeda dicantur. De Orat.—Hence, the 
great-Greek orator is reprefented as practifing and adjufting 
his Action in the glats: Demafthenes grande quoddam intuens 
Speculo componere AGtionem Jalebat. Quintil. 

Every part of the body is by them lifted into the fervice, and 
marfhalled in its proper place: the hands the eye, head, 
neck, fides, cheeks, noftrils, lips, arms, fhoulders, &c.— 
Pracipiumin Adione, Caput eft.—Cum gefiu concordet, &F La= 
teribus ob/equatur. Oculi, Lachryme, Supercilium, Gene, 
Rubor.—Non manus folum fed & Nutus.—Dominetur autent 
maxime Vultus.—Quin & in vultu Pallot.—Nares, Labia— 
Dentes, -Cervix, Humeri, Brachia.—Manus, vero, fine quibus 
trunca effet Aétio.—V. Quintil, XI. 3. 

The hand is mafter of a whole language, or fet of figns, 
it felf.—Even eyery finger is Jaid down by the ancients as 
having jits diftin& office ; and hence the diffefent names 
they ftill bear, Pollex, Index, &c. See. Hanp and Fin- 
GER. 

By fuch a multitude of rules and obfervances, it is no won- 
der fome of the orators of thofe, as well as of our days, 
Were peryerted more than profited. —Rules only tend to 
perfect the Aion, which muft have its origin from ano- 
ther fource, viz. nature, and good fenfe; where thofe 
are deficient, rules will fooner make an ape than an astor, 
Eloquentie, fays Cicero, ficut & reliquarum rerum funda- 
mentum, fapientia.And hence we find the great mafters 
above-mentioned continually foftning, and even unfaying, 
and calling people off from the intemperate ufe of their 
sules, Nulle argutie digitorum, non ad numerum artic: 
cadens. Cicero even ailures us, he was a whole year in 
learning to keep his hand within his gown, Pro Czl.— 
The fame author recommending a motion of the whole body, 
fays, the orator fhould make more ufe of his trun 
hand ; Irunco magis toto fe ipfe moderans, & vi 
Jiexione, Brut 
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“Walking, znceffus, in oratory, is fometimies reeommended as 
highly deferving to be cultivated ; but Cicero will fearce allow 

< Ft to be ufed at all. It feems, fome of the active orators of 
that time had rendered it ridiculous ; one of whom was plea- 

* fantly afked” by Flavius Virginius, how many miles he had 
declaimed? Caffius Severus, when he perceived an orator 
given to walking, ufed to cry out for a line to be drawn 
round him, to keep him within bound s—The orator Tityus 
improved walking into a fort of dancing ; and it is hence, as 
we are told by Quintilian, that the dance Tityus took its 
name.—Junius rallied his father Curio’s inceffant libration, 
or toffing from one fide to another, by afking, who that was 
haranguing in a ferry-boat? And to the like effeét was that 
fpeech of C. Sicinius, when Curio having {poke with his 
ufual buftle near O€tavius, who by reafon of his infirmities 
had divers liniments and plafters on his limbs ; You can never 
be enough thankful, Odtavius, to your good collegue, who 
has faved you this day from being eaten up by the flies. — 
Demofthenes, being naturally apt to be too bufy, and efpe- 
cially with his fhoulders, is faid to have reformed himfelf by 
fpeaking in a narrow pulpitum, and hanging a fpear point- 
ed juft over his fhoulders ; that if in the heat of his dif- 
courfe he fhould forget himfelf, the pun@ture might re- 
thind him. 
After all, it isa point that will’bear being controverted, whe- 
ther Aéion ought to be practifed, and encouraged at all ? A 
thing that has fo much command over mankind, it is certain, 
muft be very dangerous ; fince it is as capable of being turned 
to our difadvantage, as our advantage, It is putting a wea- 

_ pon in the hands of another, which, if he pleafes, he may 
make ufe of to fubdue and enflave us : and accordingly, hif- 
tory is full of the pernicious ufes made thereof.—For this rea- 
fon, eloquence and 4éion are generally difcouraged in the 
modern policy ; and both the bar and the pulpit, are brought 
to amore frigid way of delivery. 
Perhaps the foundation of all Aétion may be vicious, and im~ 
moral.—Voice and gefture, we know, will-affect brutes ; not 
as they have reafon, but as they have paffions: fo far as thefe 
are ufed ina difcourfe, therefore, it does not regard an af- 
fembly of men, more than it would a herd of quadrupeds 
that is, their whole effort is fpent not on the rational facul- 
ties, which are out of the queftion, but on the animal ones, 
which alone they endeavour to poflefs and actuate, indepen- 
dent of reafon.—Nay more, our reafon and the judgment 
it felf are intended to be byaffed and inclined by them ; 4c- 
tion being only ufed as an indire&t way of coming at the rea- 
fon, where a dire€&t and immediate orie was wanting, i. e. 
where the judgment cannot be taken by the proper means, 
argument ; it is to be taken indireétly, by circuition, and 
ftratagem. 
The natural order of things, then, is here inverted : our rea- 
fon, which fhould go before, and direét our paffions, is 
dragged after them : inftead of coolly confidering, and taking 
cognizance of things ; and according to what we perceive 
therein, raifing our felves to the paflions of grief, indigna- 
tion, or the like: we are attacked the other way; the 
impreftion is to. be carried backwards, by virtue of the natural 
conneétion there is between the reafon and the paffions : and 
thus the helm, the principle of our actions, is taken out of| 
our own hand, and given to another. See PAss1on, 
‘The cafe is much the fame here, as in fenfation and imagi- 
nation: the natural and regular way of arriving at the know- 
ledge of objects, is by fenfe ; an impreflion begun there is pro- 
pagated forward to the imagination, where an image is pro- 
duced, fimilar to that which firft ftruck on the organ.—But 
the procefs is fometimes inverted: in hypochondriac, luna- 
tic, and other delirious cafes, the image is firft excited in the 
imagination ; and the impreffion thereof communicated back 
to the organs of fenfe: by which means, objects are feen, 
which have no exiftence. 
To fay no more, Aéion does not tend to give the mind any 
information about the cafe in hand ; is not pretended to con- 
vey any arguments or ideas which the fimple ufe of language 
would not convey. But is it not that which we fhould form 
our “judgments upon? And can any thing help us to make a 
juit judgment, befide what fome way enlarges our underftand- 
ing ? When Cicero made Czefar tremble, turn pale, and let 
fall his Papers ; he did not apprize him of any new guilt which 
Ceefar did not know of : the effeét had no-dependence on Cz- 
far’s underftanding ; nor was it any thing more than might 
have been produced by the unmeaning founds of a mufical in- 
ftrument duly applied. Logs of timber and ftone have often 
trembled on the like occafions. 

Acrion, in poetry, is an event, either real or imaginary, 
which makes the fubjeét of an epic, or dramatic poem. 
The Aéion of a poem coincides nearly with the fable there- 
of; it being the ufual practice, not to take any real tranfac- 
tion of hiftory, but to feign or invent one; or at leaft, to 
alter the hiftorical fact, fo as to render it in good meafure 
fiGtitious. 
F, Boflu has two chapters, Of Real Aétions, the recitals 
whereof are fables: and of Feigned AGions, the recitals 
whereof are hiftorical. 


A C.T 
‘The critics lay down four qualifications, as feceflaty to the 
epic and tragic 4éfion ; the firft; unity; the fecond, integrity ; 
the third, importance ; and the fourth, duration ; to which 
fome add a fifth, viz. continuity. 
For the unity of the epic 4éion, fee Unity. 
This unity is not only to exift in the firft draught, or model 
of the fable; but in the whole epifodized 4étion. 
In order to the integrity of the 4éion, it is neceflary, accor- 
ding to Ariftotle, that it have a beginning, middle, and end. 
—lIf the three parts of a whole, feem to be generally de- 
noted by the words, beginning, middle, and end; Boflir 
interprets them more exprefly, thus: The caufes, and. de- 
figns of a man’s doing an Aétion, are the beginning ; the 
effeéts of thefe caufes; and the difficulties met withal in 
the execution of thofe defigns, are the middle of it; and 
the unravelling and extricating of thofe difficulties, is the 
end of the Aéion. a : 
The poet, fays Boflu, fhould fo begin his Aion,’ that, ‘on 
one hand, nothing fhould be farther wanting for the under- 
ftanding of what he afterwards delivers ; and, on the other, 
that what thus begins require after it a neceflary confequence. 
‘The end is to be conducted after the like manner, only with 
the two conditions tranfpofed ; fo that nothing be expected 
after it, and that what ends the poem be a neceflary confe- 
quence of fomething that went before it. Laftly, the begin- 
ning is to be joined to the end by a middle, which is the ef- 
feét of fomething that went before it, and the caufe of what 
follows. 
In the:caufes of an Aion, one may obferve two oppofite de, 
figns ; the firft, and principal, is that of the hero: the fe- 
cond comprehends all their defigns, who oppofe the pretén- , 
fions of the hero. Thefe oppofite caufes do alfo produce op- 
pofite effects, viz, the endeavours of the hero to accompliih 
his defign, and the endeavours of thofe who are againft it.— 
As the caufes and defigns are the beginning of the 4é?ion.; fo 
thofe contrary endeavours are the middle of it; and form a 
difficulty, plot, or intrigue, whith makes’ the greateft part 
of the poem. 
And the folution or clearing up of this difficulty, makes the 
unravelling, 
The unravelling of the plot or.intrigue, may happen two 
ways; either with a difcovery, or without. 
The feveral effets which the unravelling produces, and the 
different ftates to which it reduces the perfons, divides the 
Aétion into fo many kinds.—If it change the fortune of the 
principal perfon; it is faid to be with a.peripetia ;. and the 
Aétion is denominated implex, or mixed: if there be no peri- 
petia, but the unravelling be a mere pafling from trouble to 
repofe ; the Aion is fimple. 
For the duration of the epic Aion, Ariftotle obfetves, it is 
not fo limited as that of the tragic /éion; the latter is con- 
fined to a natural day; but the epopea, according to that 
critic, has no fixed time.—In effect, tragedy being full of 
paflion, and confequently of violence, which cannot be fup- 
pofed to laft long, requires a fhorter time: and the epic poem 
being for the habits which proceed more flowly, requires a 
longer time either for them to take hold, or to be rooted up ; 
and hence the difference between the epic and dramatic Ac- 
tion, in point of duration. 
Boffu lays it down as a rule, that the more vehement the man- 
ners of the principal perfonages are, the lefs time ought the 
AGian to laft : accordingly, the Aéion of the Iliad, contain- 
ing the wrath of Achilles, &c. holds but forty-feven days; 
whereas that of the Ody/ey, where prudence is the reigning 
quality, lafts eight years and a half: and that of the Hnied, 
where the prevailing character of the hero is piety and mild- 
nefs, nearly feven years. 
As to the importance of the epic Aéion, there are two ways 
of providing for it: the firft, by the dignity and importance 
of the perfons. ‘This way alone Homer makes ufe of ; there 
being, otherwife, nothing great and important in his models, 
but what might have happened to ordinary perfons.—The fe- 
cond, by the importance of the Aéion it felf; fuch as the 
eftablifhment, or downfal of a religion, or a ftate ; which is 
Virgil’s Aéion, and in which he has much the advantage of 
Homer. 
Boffu mentions a third way of making the Aion important, 
viz. by giving a higher idea of the perfonages, than what’ the 
readers conceive of all that is great among men,.—This is 
done by comparing the men of the poem with the men of 
the prefent time. 


Acr ion is alfo ufed in painting and feulpture, for the pofture 


of afigure; or the 4étion it is fuppofed to be in; exprefled 
by the difpofition of the body, or the paflion appearing in 
the face. 

In the manage, Action of the Mouth, denotes the agitation 
of the horfe’s tongue, and mandible, or his champing on the 
bit; difcoverable by a white, ropy foam thereon.—This, with 
the matters, pafles for a fign of health, vigour and mettle. 


Acrion, in law, isa right of demanding, and purfuing, in a 


court of judicature, what is any man’s due. 

Or, Aion is any kind of procefs which a perfon enters for 

the recovery of his right, See Cause and Process. 
: Aelions 
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AGions are divided, by Juftinian; into two general kind 
real, or thofe againft the thing; and _perfonal 
againft the perfon.—For whoever brings an % 
does it againft one obn 


3 

or thofe 

n, either 

sious to him, in refpect cither of 
contraét, or of offence: in which cafe arife ASions againft 
the perfon, which require the party to do; or give fome- 
thing: or, he does it againft one not obnoxious, yet 
with whom a controverfy is rifen touching fome mat- 
ter; as, if Caius hold a field, which Julius claims 
as his Property, and brings his Aétion for the fame. 
See the Inflit. L. IV. Tit. 4. where the principal 
Adions introduced by the Roman law, are fummarily 
explained. 
in common law, from the two clafles of real and perfonal 
Aions, arifes a third, called a mixed Aétion 3 which tegards 
both the perfon, and thing. 

Real Action, is that whereby the defendant claims title to 
lands, or tenements, rents, or commons; in fee-fimple, fee- 
tail, or for life. 

But real 4éions, formerly fo numerous and confiderable; as 
writs of right, of entry, &c. with their appendages, as erand 
Cape, petit cape, receipt, view, aid-prayer, voucher, coun- 

* ter-plea of voucher, counter-plea of Warranty, and recovery 

of value, are now much out of ufe; by reafon of the ufual 
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3] called Aé?ion upon the flatute ; and where the authority is 


given by the ftatute to every one that will fo fue, itis an 
Aétion popular. 

Aétion is alfo divided into perpetual and temporal, 

? AcTion, is that whofe force is not determined by 
od or term of time. : 
Of this kind were all civil Aaions among the ancient Ro- 
mans, luch as arofe from laws, decrees of the fenate, 
and conftitutions of the emperors; whereas Aéfions granted 
by the pretor died within the year. 

We have alfo perpetual and temporary Aions now 
in England; all being perpetual, which are not exprefly 
limited. 
Divers ftatutes give Adions, on condition they be purfued 
within the time prefcribed.—Thus the Statute of 1 Edw. VI. 
fives Action for three years after the offences committed, and 
no. Jo} 3 and the ftatute of 7 Hen. VU. c. 3. does the 
like for four years ; and that of 31 Eliz. c. §. for one year, 
and no more, 

But; as by the civil law no Aions were fo perpetual, but 
that by time they might be preferibed againit ; fo, in our 
law, though Adions be called perpetual, in comparifon of 
thofe that are exprefly limited by ftatute; yet is there 


admixture of perfonal matters therewith, which change them 
into mixed Agions, 

Perfnal Action, is that which one man hath againft another 
on account of a contraét for money, or goods; or of an of- 
fence done by him, or fome other perfon, for whofe fact 
he is anfwerable. 

Mixt Action, is that laid indifferently for the thing detained, 

* or againft the perfon of the detainer ; being thus called, be- 
caufe it has a mixed refpe&, both to the thing, and to the 
perfon. 

Others better define it, a fuit given by law to recover the 

“thing demanded, and damages for the wrong done, 

Such is, affize of novel diffeifin, which, if the difleifor make 
a feoffment to another, the difleifee fhall have againft the dif 
feifor, and the feoffee, or other ter-tenant ; to recover not 
only the land, but damages alfo.—And the like in Aion of 
waite, Quare impedit, &c. See Assrzz. 

* AGions are alfo divided into civil and penal.—Civil Action, 
is that which only tends to the recovery of what, by reafon 
of a contraét, or other like caufe, is a man’s due.—As, if| 

“a perfon by Aétion feck to recover.a fum of money formerly 
lent, &e. 

Pmal Action, aims at fome penalty upon the party fired ; 
either corporal, or pecuniary. 

Such is the 4étio Legis Aquilie, in the civil law: and with 
us, the next friends of a man felonioufly flain, or wounded, 

“ fhall purfue the law againft the offender, and bring him to 
condign punifhment. 
crion is alfo diftinguifhed, as it lies for the recovery either 
of the fimple value of the thing challenged ; or of the double, 
triple, quadruple, Gc. 

Thus, a Dectes tantum lies againft embracers; and againft 

Jurors that take money for their verdiet, of either, or both 
parties. 

‘To this cla alfo belong all A:tions on a ftatute that punifhes 
an offence by reftitution, or fine, proportionable to the 
tranfgreffion, 

Alétion, again, is divided into prejudicial, called alfo prepa- 

” ratory, and principal, 

Prejudicial Action, is that which arifes from fome queftion, 
or doubtful point in the principal one. 

As, if a man fue his younger brother, for land defcended 

' from his father; and it be objected, he is a baftard: this 
point of baftardy muft be tried, before the caufe can pro- 
eced: whence the 4éion is termed Prejudicialis, quia prius 
judicanda. 

Acrion, again, is either ance/frel, or poffeffory.— Ancefirel 
AGtion, is that which we have by fome right defcending 
from our anceftor,—Pa/fefery, fometimes alfo called per- 
Jonal Aétion, is that which hath its beginning in, and from 
ourfelves. 

Action upon the Cafe, Asia fuper Cafum, is a general Aétion, 
given for the redrefs of a wrong done any man without 
force, and not efpecially provided for by law. 

“This, of all others, is now moft in ufe.—Where there 
arifes an occafion of fuit, that has neither fit name, nor 
certain form already prefcribed ; the clerks of the chancery, 
anciently, conceived a proper form of Aion for the thing in 
queftion: which was called an Aéfion upon the Cafe, by the 


civilians Aétio rece 

Action upon the Statute, Agi Juper Statutum, is a writ or 
Aétion brought againft a man, upon an offence againft a 
ftatute whereby an Aion is given that did not lic before. See 
Srature. 

Thus, where one commits perjury to the prejudice of ano- 
ther, he who is damaged fhall have a writ upon the fta- 
tute, and a caufe accordingly. 

AcTIoN Popular, only differs from an Aion upon the ftatute, 
in that, where the ftatute gives the fuit or 4/707 to the party 
grieved, - otherwife to one fingle perfon certain, it is 

Vou. I, 


@ means to prefcribe againft real Agions, after five years, 
by a fine levied, or a recovery fuffered: See Prescrip- 
TION. 

AcTion of a Writ; is when a perfor pleads fome matter, 
whereby he fhews, that the plaintiff had no juft caufe 
to have the writ he brought, though it be poffible he 
might have another writ or tion for the fame matter. 
—Such plea is called, a plea to the Métion of the writ. 
See Wair. 

When by the plea it appears, that the plantiff has no caufg 
of any tion for the thing demanded ; it is called, a plea ta 
the A&ion. 


Action, in affairs of commerce, or Action of a Company, 


is a_part or fhare in the company’s ftock, or capital, which 
conlifts of a number of fuch Affians. See Company and 
Cariran, 

Aétions, in France and Holland, amount fo the fame with 
Soares, or Subferiptions in England. 

Thus, the capital of a company, which has three hundred 
AGtions of a thoufand livres each, confifts of three hun- 
dred thoufand livres. Hence, a perfon is faid to have four 
or fix Agions in fuch company, if he have contributed to 
the capital, and be interefted therein, for four or fix thou- 
fand livres, 

Acrion alfo denotes an oblix ion or inftrument, which the 
dire€tors of fuch companies deliver to thofe who pay money 
into their ftock. See AcTIONARY, and BANK. 

Aftions are always rifing, and falling ; according as the 
company’s credit gains or lofes, The finalleft whifper 
of an approaching war or Peace, true or falfe, fhall fre- 
quently occafion a confiderable alteration therein. In 
the year 1719, the French company of the weft, fince called 
the India company, arrived at fach an immenfe degree of 
credit ; that in fix months time, its Aion rofe to eighteen 
hundred per Cent. a pitch mo other company ever catne 
near. 
In 1672, the Adions of the Dutch Eaft-India company were 
at fix hundred and fifty per Cent. which was the higheft 
they were ever known at.—But the war with France then 
coming on; they fell 250 per Cent.in a few months. After 
the peace of Nimeguen, they rofe again; and in 17178 were 

600 per Cent. 

The French haye three kinds of Adions.—Simple, which 

are entitled to a fhare in all, both the profits and loffes of 

the company.—Rentieres, entitled only to a profit of two 
per Cent. fure; for which the king is fecurity——And in- 

terefled Adions, which claim the two per Cent. fecured b 

he king ; and are alfo to fhare the excels of the dividend 

with the fimple 4aions. 

There were feveral other kinds of Ations introduced by 

the brokers, in the bufy days of the Rue Quinquempois, 
but they have fince dropt into oblivion; thefe were cailed 
mother ions, daughter, grand-mother, grand-daughter 
AGtions, &e. 

To melt or liquidate’ an Aftiony is to fell, or turn it into 
money, & 

ACTIONARY, or AcTionrsT, a term frequent in foreign 
news-papers ; denoting the proprietor of an Aéfion, or fhare 
in a company’s ftock. 

ACTIVE, Activos, fomething that communicates motion, 
or action to another. 

In this fenfe, the word ftands oppofed to paff 
Thus we fay, an active caufe, aéfive principles, Sc. 

The quantity of motion in the world, Sir I. Newton fhews, 
niuft be always decréafing, in virtue of the Vis Tnertize, &c. 
So that there isa neceffity for certain edfive principles to re- 
cruit it: fuch he takes the caufe of gravity to be, and the 
caufe of fermentation. Adding, that we fee but little mo- 
tion in the univerfe, except what is owing to thefe aéive 
principles. 

es TIve Principles, in chymiftry, are thofe which are fup- 


ia pofed 


es 
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fofed to act of themfelves, and do not need to be put in ac-! us-to act, or do fome adtion.—Habitual grace is a fandtifj 
tion by others, grace, a habit of charity, or a habit inherent in the { 
Salt, fulphur, and mercury, are ufually confidered by the; which renders us agreeable to God, and objects of eternal 
chymitts as adtive principles; and phlegm and earth, as paf-] recompence, — ; : Wy) 

five’ones. So aéiual fin is ufed in oppofition to original fin. 

M. Homberg, and fome late chymifts after him, only make Aétual fin is that committed knowingly, by a perfon arrived 
one défive principle, viz. fulphur, or fire ; which they take] at years of difcretion. Original fin is that we contract by 
to be the fource or principle of all the motion, and aétion of; defcent, as being the children of Adam. 

the univerfe. ACTUARIES Naves, in antiquity, a fort of long fhips, thus 
The term aéfive principles, fays Dr. Quincy, has been] denominated, as being peculiarly contrived for fwiftne!s 
ufed to exprefs certain divifions of matter, that are, by| and expedition 5 they anfwer to what the French call dri- 
fome particular modifications, comparatively aéfive, in| gantines. ; j ! ; 
refpect of others; fuch are fpirit, oil, and falt, whofe Cicero, in an epiftle to Atticus, calls a fhip decem fcalmoruzy 
parts are better fitted for motion, than thofe of earth} of ten banks of rowers, A@uariola. 

and water: but with how much impropriety will cafily}ACTUS, in the ancient agriculture, the length of one fur- 
appear. row; or as far as a plough goes before it turns. Plin. 
For in a ftri@ fenfe, all motion in matter is rather paffion;] /. 1B. Ce 3. : 

and there is no aéive principle, unlefs we call fo the known} - In Englifh it may be rendered by a furlong.—It is alfo 
powers of gravitation, attraction, and repulfion, on which] ufed asa determinate meafure, where it contains 120 Ro- 
the Newtonian philofophy is founded; fo that let bodies} man fect. — : : 

exift under what modifications foever, there can be no alte-|Ac1us minimus, was 120 feet in length, and 4 in breadth; 
ration made of thefe univerfal properties. —Hence, the divifion being equal to the fextans, or fixth part of the jugerum, 
of matter, into what, for diftinétion fake, may be called /pirit,| or integer. See JuGERUM. 

does not give it any properties inconfiftent with this gene- Actus major, called alfo Aéfus quadratus, was the {quare 


ral law. of 120 feet, or 144003 being the femis, or half of the 
Acrive, in grammar, denotes a word that has a figni-| jugerum.—This was alfo denominated modius and mina. 

fication, that ferves to explain, or denote an action. Varro dere Ruff. 1. 1. c. 10+ 

Thus we fay, a verb aéfive, a conjugation ative, &c. oran;ACTUATE, to bring into a& or put a thing in 

adtive participle. action. 


Verbs Acriv, are fuch as do not only fignify doing, or} Thus, an agent is faid by the {choolmen to aéfuate a power, 
acting, but have alfo nouns following them, to be the} when it produces an act in a fubject.—And thus the mind 


fubjeét of the action or impreffion. may be faid to aétuate the body. 
Thus, to love, to teach, are verbs aéfive; becaufe we] ACUTE, /harp, fomething that terminates in a point, os 
can fay, to love a thing, to teach a man. edge; difpofed either for piercing, or cutting. 


Verbs neuter alfo denote an aétion: but are diftinguifhed}| In this fenfe, the word ufually ftands oppofed to 
from verbs aéfive, in that they cannot have a noun follow-| obtu/e. 
ing them.—Such are, to fleep, to go, &c, Acure Angle, in geometry, is that which is lefs than a 
Some grammarians, however, make three kinds of verbs] right angle; or which does not fubtend go degrees. See 
active ; the tranfitive, where the action paffes into a] ANGLE. 
fubje&t different from the agent ; reflected, where the} Such isthe angle AEC. (Tab. Geometry, fig. 86.) 
action returns upon the agent; and reciprocal, where the|AcUTE-Angle Triangle, is that whofe three angles are all acute; 
action turns miutually upon the two agents who pro-| called alfo an Oxygonous Triangle. See TRIANGLE. 
duced it. Such is the triangle ACB. (Tab. Geometry, fig. 68.) 
ACTIVITY, the power of aéting, or the aétive faculty. |AcuTs-Angular Seétion, of a cone, is ufed by the ancient geo 
The Aédivity of fire exceeds all imagination—The 4i-|  metricians for the ellipfis. 
vity of an acid, a poifon, &c,—Bodies, according to Sir}AcurTE, in mufic, is underftood of a found, or tone, which ie 
I. Newton, derive their éivity from the principle of at-| harp, fhrill, or high, in refpe& of fome other. 
traction. In which fenfe, the word ftands oppofed to grave. 
The Sphere of Activity of a body, is the fpace which fur- Sounds confidered as acute, and grave, that is, in the re- 
rounds it, fo far as its efficacy or virtue extends to produce| lation of gravity and acutene/s, conttitute what we call tune, 


any fenfible effect. the foundation of all harmony. 
ACTOR, one that a&s, See Acr. Acure Accent, in grammar, is that which denotes a fyllable te 
Acror, in the drama, one who reprefents fome perfon, or} be pronounced with a high or Acute tone of voice.’ 
charaéter upon the theatre. The Acute accent, is a little line, or virgula, placed over the 


The drama in its original only confifted of a fimple chorus,] vowel, a little loping or inclined in its defcent from right 
who fung hymns in honour of Bacchus; fo that the primi-] to left, as “.—It is not ordinarily ufed either in Englifh, or 
tive a€tors were no more than finging men. Thefpis was] Latin: the French indeed retain it; but it is only to mark 
the firft who took upon him to introduce a Perfona, or| the clofe or mafculine é. 
Aétor ; who was to eafe the chorus, by reciting the ad-| In the ancient Greek manufcripts, the Acute accent ftoops 
ventures of fome of their herocs, ‘Thus came the secita-| a great deal more than in the modern waitings, or edi- 
tion or declamation in ufe. tions. 
/E{chylus finding a fingle perfon tirefome, thought to en-}AcuTeE Difea/é, is that which terminates or comes to its pe 
tertain the audience more agreeably by the introduétion] riod, in a few days; or, as the phyficians exprefs it, cite 
of a fecond perfon, who fhould converfe and make dia-| © cum periculo terminatur. 
logue with the firft. He likewife dreffed his Aé?ors a little} In this fenfe, the word ftands oppofed to chronical.— 
more decently than they had been before; and put them} All difeafés which hold above forty days, are reputed chro~ 
on the bufkin. nical, ‘ 
Sophocles finding the two perfons of /E{chylus too few| Dr, Quincy thinks an Acute difeafe may be- defined, 
for the variety of incidents, added a third; and here the] that which is attended with an, imcreafed velocity of 
Greeks ftopped ; at leaft, we do not find in any of their} blood. 
tragedies above three perfons in the fame fcene: though in} Acute difeafes are the more dangerous, in that, befide the 
their comedies, they took a greater liberty. violence of the fymptoms, if there be not time to empty 
The moderns have brought a much greater number of Aéfors] the prime vise, it is very difficult to ftop their progrefs, 
upon the itage.—This heightens the trouble and diftrefs that} and fave the patient. 
fhould reign there; and makes a diverfity in which the| Acute difeafes, are ufually divided into thofe fimply called 
{peCtator is fure to be interefted. Acute; and thofe which, by reafon of the vehemence of the 
Horace fpeaks of a kind of fecondary Aéors in his time,| fymptoms, are called mo/? Acute. 
whofe bufinefs was to imitate the firft; and leflen them-|ACUTENESS, in mufic, &c, that which conftitutes, or de~ 
felves, to become better foils to their principals) We] nominates, a found, acute. 
have very little notion how thefe fubaltern éors be-| There is no fuch thing as Acutenefs, or gravity, abfolutely 
haved. : fo called; they are only relations ; fo that the fame found ma 
ACTUAL, fomething that is real, and effe&tive; or that] be either acute, or grave, according to that other found they 
exifts truly ‘and abfolutely. refer, or are compared, to. 
In philofophy, we fay, Aétual heat, or cold; in oppofition| The degrees of gravity or Acutene/s, make fo many tones, or 
to wirtual or potential, tunes of voice, or found. 
Aéiual heat, coniidered actively, is the a& of producing] For the caufe and meafure of gravity and Acutenefi, {ee 
heat: pailively taken, it is the quality whereby a body is de-| Gravity, and INTERVAL, 
nominated haf.—Virtual or potential heat, actively taken,|AD, a Latin prepofition, fignifying to—frequently ufed in 
is the power or faculty of producing heat ; paflively taken, compofition ; and fometimes alfo prefixed to other terms: 
it fhould be the power or faculty of being heated, or of] as—ad inquirendum—ad jura regis—ad o€to—ad pondus 
receiving ad?ual heat. omnium—ad quod damnum—ad terminum qui prateriit 
In theology, we fay, aétual grace; in oppofition to Aabitual| —ad ventrem infpiciendum,—Which fee, in the courfe of 
grace. ‘ ‘j : the alphabet. 
Aétual grace is that which God gives us, to make or enable 


5 
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ADAGE*, Apdacium, a proverb; or popilar faying. 


* The word is compounded of ad, and agor, according to Scd- 
liger; quad agatur ad aliud JSignificandum, becaufé made to 
fignify tome other thing. 


Erafmus has made a large and valuable colleétion of Greek 
and Roman Adages, from their poets, orators, philofophers, 
Se. 

Adage, proverb, and parcemia, are the fame thing 
differ from gnome, fentence and apophthegni. 

ADAGIO, in mufic, one of the words ufed by the Italians; 
to denote a degree, or diftinGtion of time. 

Adagio exprefles a flow time; the floweft of any, except 
grave, 

ADALIDES, in the Spanith policy, are officers of juftice, 

for matters touching the military forces. 
In the laws of king Aiphonfus, the Adalides are {poke of, 
as officers appointed to guide and direét the marching of the 
forces in time of war.—Lopez reprefents them as a fort of 
judges, who take cognizance of the differences arifing upon 
excurfions, the diftribution of plunder, €&c. 

ADAMANT, Apamas, in natural hiftory, &c. an an- 
cient name for a precious ftone, by us called ‘a diamond, See 
Dramonp. 

ADAMI Pomum, Avam’s Apple, in anatomy, a little pro- 
minence in the middle of the cartilago fcutiformis. See Po- 
MUM Adami. 

ADAMITES®*, Apamira, a fet of ancient heretics, 
who took upon them to imitate the nakednefs of Adam: as 
if man had been reinftated in his original innotence, 

* The critics explain the name Adam, E548 from whence the 
term arifes, varioufly ; fome by earth, others by red, others 
by acguicfeence.—Some of the Greek intefpreters explain it 
caballiftically : according to them, the A fignifies avarcan, 
ealts D, duc, weit; A, aperos, north; and M, so: 
fouth ; as being king of the four quarters of the world: or, 
in that he was to people it; or that he was a little world, 
OF pixpoxocptos. 4 


The Adamites afifted in the temples naked, and had to do 
with women in public, 
Prodicus was their author 
by Theodoret.—They were, 
of the Carpocratians, 
and BasiLipIan. 
This fect is faid to have ftarted up a-frefh in the 15th cen- 
tury, under Picard, their leader ; who pretended to re-efta- 
blifh the law of nature, which, according to him, cohfifted 
in two things, viz. community of women, and nakedne(s,— 
Thefe laft walked naked in the public places ; whereas the 
former only put off their clothes in the 
{peaks of Adamites in England, 

Pre-Avamires. See the article PREADAMIT®ES. 

ADAPTING. See the article AccomMopATION. 

We fay, to adapt, i, ¢. to fit, a recipient to the capital, &c. 
See Recipient. 

ADDER-STUNG, is ufed in refpeét of cattel, when ftung 
with any kind of venomous reptiles ; as adders, feorpions, &c. 
or bit by a hedge-hog, or fhrew. 

ADDICE, or Apzez, a fharp tool, of the ax-kind, but dif- 
ferent from the common ax.—It is made crooked, and b 


5 but they 


according to the account given 
in reality, a branch fprung out 
and Bafilidians. See Carrocrartan, 


that means more convenient for cutting the hollow fide of| 


any board, or timber; being what 
make ufe of for that purpofe, 

ADDICTIO, Appicrron, in the Roman law, a tranf- 
ferring, or paffing over goods to another; whether by fen- 
tence of a court; or in the way of fale, to him that bids 
moft for them. 

The word ftands oppofed to abdiftio, or abdication, 
ABDICATION. 

It is formed of addico, one of the ftated words ufed by the 
Roman judges, when they allowed the delivery of the thing 
or perfon on whom judgment had pafled. 

Hence, goods thus adjudged by the praetor, to the right 
owner, were called bona addiéfa; and the debtors delivered 
up in like manner to their creditors, to work out their debt, 
were called, /ervi addiéi. 

Appicrio in diem, denoted the adjudging of a thing to a per- 
fon for a certain price; unlefs by fuch a day the owner or 
fome other perfon gave more for it. 

ADDITAMENT, ADDITAMENTUM, 
another. 
Additaments, in 


the coopers genetfally 


a thing added to 


phyfic and chymiftry, are things fupperadded 
to the ordinary ingredients of any compofition. 

ADDITION, the 2 of joining one thing to another ; 
or of augmenting a thing, by the acceffion of others there- 
to. 
In matters of Holy Scripture, it is forbid to make any Ad- 
dition to the text, for fear of corrupting and altering the 
fenfe.—In phyfic, we fay, that natural bodies are formed by 
the Addition or aggregation of parts, 

AnpiTion, isalfo ufed for the additament, or the thing added 
itfelf—In the new editions of books, authors ufe to make 


ir aflemblies:—Jovet|® 


See 


ADD 


Additions 5 and they frequently make needlefs Additions, itt 
lieu of retrenching fuperfluities and impertinencies. 

It is an axiom, that if to equal quantities you add unequal 
ones; the excefs of the wholes, will be the fame as the ex- 
cefs of the additional parts. 

j; ADDITION, in arithmetic, is the firft of the four fundamerital 
rules, or Operations of that art. 

Addition confifts in finding the amount of feveral numbers, 
or quantities feverally added one to another.—Or, Addition 
is the invention of a number, from two or more homoge- 
neous ones given, which is equal to the given numbers taken 
jointly, or together. 

The number, thus found, is called the fumy or aggregate of 
the numbers given. 

The charaéter of Addition is +, which we ufually exprefs by 
plus. Thus 344 denotes the fum of 3 and 43 and is read 
x plus 4, 
The Addition of fimple numbers is eafy. Thus it is readily 
perceived that 7 and 9; or 7-+9 make 16; and rts 
make 26, 

Tn longer, or compounded numbers, the bufinefs is performed 
by writing the given numbers in a row downwards ; ho- 
mogeneous under homogeneous, #. ¢. units under units, tens 
under tens, Gc, and fingly colleGting the fums of the refpec- 
tive columns, "2 

To do this, we begin at the bottom of the outmioft row or 
column to the right; and if the amount of this column do 
Not exceed 9, we write it down at the foot of the fame co- 
lumn: if it do exceed 9, the excefs is only to be wrote 
down, and the reft referved to be carried to the next TOW, 
and added thereto ; as being of the fame kind or denomina. 
tion. 

Suppofe, ¢. gr. the numbers 1357 and 172, were given to be 
added ; write either of them, a. gr. 172, under the other, 
13573 fo, as the units of the one, viz. 2; ftand un- 


der the units of the other, viz. 73 and the ether 1357 
numbers of the one, under the correfpondent ones of 17a 
the other, viz. the place of tens under tens, as 7un- — 
der 5; and that of hundreds, viz. 1, under the place 1529 


of hundreds of the other, 2.—Then, beginning; fay, 

2 and 7 make 9; which write underneath ; alfo 7 and 5 
make 12; the laft of which two numbers, viz. 2, is to be 
written, and the other one referved in your mind to be ad-+ 
ded to the next row, x and 3: then fay, 1 and r make a2, 
which added to 3 make 5; this write underneath, and there 
will remain only 1, the firft figure of the upper row of num- 
bers, which alfo muft be writ underneath 3 and thus you have 
the whole fum, #iz. 1529. 
So, to add the numbers 8 


7899-+13403+885-411920 into 
one fum, write them one u 


inder another, fo as all the units 
make one column, the tens another, the hundreds a third, 
arid the place of thoufands a fourth, and fo on.—Then fay, 
5 and 3 make 8, and 8+9 make 173 write 7 underneath, 
and the 1 add to the next rank ; faying, 1 and 8 inake g; 9-++2 
make rr, and r1+9 make 20; and having writ the o under- 
neath, fay again, 2 aid 8 make ro, and 10+9 make 


19, and 19+-4 make 23, atid 234-8 make 31; then, 87899 
tefetving 3, write down 1 as before, and fay again, meee 
3+1 make 4, 44+3 make 7> and 7+-7 make 14 ; "Ree 
wherefore write 4 underneath: and laftly, fay 1-27 5 
take 2, and 2-+8 make 10, whith in the laft place ‘ee 
ik down, and you will have the fum of them 194107 
au. 

ADDITION of numbers of different denominations, for inftance, 


of pounds, fhillings and pence, is performed by adding or 
fumming up each denomination by it felf, always beginning 
with the loweft ; and if after the Addition, thete be enough 
to make one of the next higher denomination, for inftance, 
pence enough to make one or more fhillings ; they mutt be 
added to the figures of that denomination, that is, to the fhil- 
lings; only referving the odd remaining pence to be put 
down in the place of pence.—And the fame rule is to be ob- 
ferved in fhillings with regard to pounds. 

For an inftance, 5 pence and g pence make 14 pence; now 
in 14 there is once 12, or a fhilling, and two remaining 
pence; the pence, fet down; and referve x 


thilling to be added to the next column, es : es 
which confifts of fhillings. Then x and 8 (ie ca 9 
and 2 and 5 make 16: the 6 put down, and 5 8 2 
carry the 1 to the column of tens; 1 and 1 ew ‘. 

and 1 make three tens of fhillings, or 30 fhil- 195 16 4 


lings; in 3o fhillings there is once 20 fhil- 
lings, or a pound, and ro over: write one in the column 
of tens of fhillings, and catry 1 to the column of pounds 3 
and continue the Addition of pounds, according to the for- 
mer rules, 
So, half of an even fum will be carried to the pounds; and 
he odd one (where it fo happens) fet under the tens of the 
illings. 

hae of Decimals, is performed after the fame manner 
as that of whole numbers; as may be feen in the following 
example, See alfo Decimau. 


630-953 
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620.953 
§ 1.0807 
305-27 
$7.30 
Apprrion of Vulgar hastens fe under the article FRac- 
TION. hi 
Apprrion, in Algebra, or the AppITION of Species, is per- 
formed by conneéting the quantities to be added, by their 
proper figns 5 and alfo by uniting into one fum, thofe that 
can be fo united. See QUANTITY, SpEcIEs, &e. 
Thus a and b make ad; 4 and —b make a—b; —a and 
~—b make —a—b; 74 and ga make yat+ga 5 af ac and 
bac make —aq/Jactb/ac, or b/ac—afac 5 for it 1s all 
one in whatever order they be written. 
But, particularly, 1°, Affirmative quantities of the fame fpe- 
cies ot kind, are united by adding the prefixed numbers 
whereby the fpecies are multiplied. See PosiTive. 
Thus, 7a+9a make 16a. And ribe+r15b¢ make 26be. 


Alfo 3 s+ 5 make 8 43 and 2,/ac--7/ac make gy/ac 5 


6/ ab—xx + 7 fab—xe make 13,/ab—xx. And in like 

manner 64/347 3 make 13/3 Again, @ / ac-+- b fac 

make a+b/ac, by adding together @ and J, as numbers 

multiplying /ac. And fo 20-+3¢ /gaqn%—x3 4 3ay/ ax — 8? 
a+x atx 

make 5a-+3¢e\/3axx—#° fince 24+3¢ and 3a make 5@+3¢- 

2 
a--* 
2°, Affirmative fractions, which have the fame denominator, 
are added together by adding their numerators. 


Thus 3-++3 make 3, and oF make a 3 and thus 

8a /ex 17a/cx 28a cx aa bx Mette 
2a “eae 2a /cw Tbs 2a try ¢ i c 
aathx 


¢ 
4°, Negative quantities are added after the fame manner as 
affirmative. See NEGATIVE. 


Ila 
Thus, —2 and —3 make —5; = and ——— 


make 


ais = —a/ax and —b/ax make —a—b /ax. 


When a negative quantity is to be added to an affirmative 
one; the affirmative muft be diminifhed by the negative one. 
Tax 7ax 


A 4ax 
Thus, 3 and —2 make 15 = and —~ make 7 


—a/fac and b/ac make b—ay/ac. 

And note, that when the negative quantity is greater than 

the affirmative, the aggregate or {um will be negative. Thus, 
lax 

2 and —3 make —15 ——> 


aac and —7)/ae make —5,/ac. j 
Aporrion of Irrational Quantities-—If they be of different 

denominations, reduce them to the fame denomination ; and 

if they be then commenfurable, add the rational quantities 

without the vinculum; and to their fum prefix the radical 

fion.—The reft as in the Addition of rationals, 

Thus, we fhall find V8 +17 18=2/43V2=59/2=50. 

On the contrary, /7 and 4/5 being incommenturable, their 

fum will be /7-+W/5- 

App1TI0N, in law, is that name, or title which is given to 

a man, over and above his proper name, and furname; to 

fhew of what eftate, degree, or myftery he is ; and of what 

town, village, or country. 

Additions of Eftate, or quality, are yeomen, gentlemen, 

efquire, and fuch like, 

Additions of Degree, are thofe we call names of dignity ; as 

knight, lord, earl, marquifs, and duke. 

Additions of Myftery, are fuch as ferivener, painter, mafon, 

and the like. See CHoPCHURCH. 

Additions of Place, are, of Thorp, of Dale, of Woodftock.— 

Where a man hath houfhold in two places, he fhall be faid 
to dwell in both; fo that his Addition in either may fuffice. 
Knave was anciently a regular Addition. 
By Stat. 1. Hen. V. it was ordained, that in fuits or ac- 
tions where procefs of outlawry lies ; fuch Addition fhould 
be made to the name of the defendant, to fhew his ef- 
tate, myftery, and place where he dwells; and that the 
writs, not having fuch Additions, fhall abate, if the defen- 
dant take exception thereto ; but not by the office of the 
court.-The reafon of this ordinance was, that one man 
might not be troubled by the outlawry of another; but by 
reafon of the certain Addition, every perfon might bear his 
own burden, 

Appitionat Duty. See Dury. 

ADDOUBORS, in law. See the article REpuBzors. 

ADDRESS*, a difcourfe prefented to the king, in the name 
of aconfiderable body of his people; to exprefs, or notify 
their fentiments of joy, fatisfuction, or the like, on fome ex- 
traordinary o¢cafion. 

* The word is French, #4 
to fend or dire& any thing 


3 


4ax ax. 
and z make aa and 


reffe, formed of the verb Adrefir, 
toa perfon. 


ApprEss, is allo ufed for dexterity 
ADDUCENT *, Mufeéles, or AppuCT 


ADDUCTION, | in 


ADELING. 
ADEMPTION, Avemprio, in the civil law, the re- 


ADE 


We fay, the lords Addrefs, the common: 
were firit fet on foot under the adm i 
Cromwell.At Paris, their office of intelligence Js called 


Bureau d’ Adreffe. 


rity, 


$,.are v 
bring forward, clofe, or draw t the parts of the 
body whereto they are anr d. See Muscie. 


4 


* The word is compounded of ad, to; and ducere, to draw, 
or bring. ‘ 
Adducents, or Adduétors, fand oppdfed to Abducents or Ab- 
uff, 


Guctors. 
motion, of action 


anatomy, the 
vr, and Ap- 


See ADDUCE 


of the adducent mufcles, 
DUTOR. 


ADDUCTOR Oculi, a mufcle of the eye; fo called, be- 


caufé, it inclines its pupil towards the ole. 
Tt is alfo called bibitorius ; becaufe it directs the eye toward 
the cup in drinking. 


Appucror Pallicis, is a mufcle of the thumb, which arifes 


tendinous, and afcends obliquely towards a broad termination, 
at the fuperior part of the firft bone of the thumb.—See Tad. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. 2. 31. F fig. 7-2 7.—lts office is to 
bring the thumb near the fore-finger. 


Appucror Pollicis Pedis, called alfo. Antithenar, is a mu(cle 


of the great toe, which drifes from the inferior part of the - 
os cuneiforme tertium, and is inferted into the internal part 
of ‘the offa fefamoidea of the great toe 5 which it draws 
nearer the reft. 


Appucror Indicis, is a mufcle of the fore-finger, arifing 


from the infide of the bone of the thumb, and inferted into 
the firft bone of the fore-finger, which it draws towards the 
thumb. 


Appuctor minimi Digiti Pedis: the fame as TRANSVER- 


satis Pedis. 
See the article ATHELING. 


vocation of a grant, donation, or the like, See Reyo- 
CATION. 

The Ademption of a legacy, may be either exprefs 5 as when 
the teftator declares in form, that he revokes what he had 
bequeathed: or tacit, as when he only revokes it indireétly, 
or implicitly. See Rescission. 


ADEPS*, in anatomy, fat, found in the cavities of the ab- 


domeén, or other parts. 
* It is fo called, as being adeptus, gotten, Or as it were ex- 
cremenial. 
The Adeps according to fome differs from the common fat, 
called pinguedo ; in that it is thicker, harder, and of a more 
earthy fubitance. 


Apeps is alfo ufed among phyficians, as a general name for all 


animal fat, 

The Adeps anferis, goofe’s fat; Adeps canis, fat of a dog ; 
Adeps hominis, fat of aman; Adeps viper, viper’s fat 3 and 
Adeps urfi, bear’s fat, are all ufed in medicine, in quality 
of ripeners, or drawers; as being of a penetrating nature, 
and thereby fuited to diffolve, and rarify the tumors, and 
bring them quickly to maturity. The fpecifit virtues 
afcribed to certain of them, do not however feem well 
warranted. 


ADEPTS*, Apepri, a denomination given to the profi- 


cients in alchymy; particularly to thofe who pretend to 
the fecrets of the philofopher’s ftone, and the univerfal 
medicine. 

* The word is Latin, adeptus, having obtained ; formed of 

the verb adipifei, to obtain. 

Ripley, Lully, Paracelfus, Helmont, Hollandus, Sendivogius. 
&c. are the principal among the Adepti. ie 
Tt is a fort of tradition among the alchymifts, that there are 
always twelve Adepti ; and that their places are immediately 
fupplied by others, whenever it pleafes any of the fraternity 
to die, or tranfmigrate into fome other place, where he may 
make ufe of his gold: for in this wicked world it will 
fearce purchafe them a fhirt.—Harris. 


ADEQUATE, ApzquatTum, fomething equal to, or co- 


extended with, another ; and filling the whole meafure 
and capacity thereof. 
In this fenfe, the word 


ftands oppofed to Inadequate. § 
INADEQUATE. 


ApequateE Ideas, or Notions, are fuch Images or conceptions 


of an object, as perfectly reprefent it, or. anfwer to all the 
parts and properties of it. r 
M. Leibnitz defines an adequate notion, to be that of whofe 
feveral characters we have diftinét ideas.—Thhus, a circle t 2 
ing defined a figure bounded by a curve line which returns 
into itfelf, and whofe points are all equally diftant from a ce: 
tain intermediate point therein: our notion of a circle is a/e- 
quate, if we have diftinét ideas of all thefe circumftanex 
viz, a curve returning upon itfelf, a middle point, an equa. 
lity of diftance, &c. 

Allfimple ideas are adequate and perfect; and the faculty 
be it what it will, that excites them, reprefents them panies 
See Simple IEA. 


The 


ADi 


‘The ideas of modes are likewife adequate, or perfect; ex- 
cept of thofe modes which occafionally become: fubftances : 
for when we fpeak of modes feparately exifting, we only 
eonfider them feparate from the fubftance by way of ab- 
ftraction. 

All abftraét ideas are alfo adequate and perfe&t ; fince they re- 
prefent all that part of the fubje€& which we then confi- 
der.—Thus, the idea of roundnefs is perfect, or adequate, 
becaufe it offers to the mind all that is in roundnefs, in ge- 
neral. 

OF the fame kind are all ideas, of which we know no origi- 
“nal, or external object really exifting out of the mind, by 
occafion of which they were excited in us, and of which 
we think them the images. ‘Thus, when a dog is before us, 
it is the external objeét without us which raifes the idea in 
our mind; but the idea of an animal in general, has no exter- 
nal object to excite it: it is created by the mind itfelf, and 
mutt of neceffity be adequate or perfect. 4 

On the contrary, the ideas of all fubftances are inadequate, 
and imperfect, which are not formed at the pleafure of the 
mind, but gathered from certain properties, which experience 
difcovers in them. 

This is evident, in regard our knowledge of fubftances is ve- 
ry defective ; and that we are only acquainted with fome of 
their properties : thus, we know that filver is white, that it’ 
is malleable, that it melts, &c. but we do not know what 
further properties it may have ; and we are wholly ignorant of 
the inward texture of the particles whereof it confifts—Our 
idea of filver therefore, not reprefenting to the mind all the 
properties of filver, is inadequate, and imperfect. 

ADESSENARII®*, a name given to thofe who hold that 
Jefus Chirft is really prefent in the eucharift ; but in a man- 
ner different from what the Romanifts hold. 

* The name was firt framed by Prateolus, from the Latin verb 

adcffz, to be prefent. 

The Adefenarii, called alfo Impanatores, axe divided into 
four different opinions touching the point.—Some hold that 
the body of Jefus Chrift is in the bread ; others, that it is 
about the bread; others, that it ig with the bread; and 
laftly, others, that it is under the bread. See ImPpana- 
TION. 

ADFECTED Equativn is that where the unknown quanti- 
ty is found in two or more different degrees, or powers. £. 
fh. *3— px*+gx=a*b, Where there are three different 
powers of x; wz. > ** and x'. See Equation. 

ADHESION*, ApueERENcs, in phyfics, the a@ of two 
bodies which are joined or faftened ‘to. each ether, either 
by the mutual impreffion of their own parts; or the com- 
preffion of external bodies, See ConEston. 

* The word is compounded of the Latin, ad, to; and Adrere 
to ftick: or cleave. 


Anatomifts fometimes obferve profphyfes, or Adbefians of the 
lungs to the fides of the thorax, the pleura, and diaphragm, 
which give occafion to various diforders, 

The Adhefions of two polifhed planes, and two hemifpheres, 
are phenomena urged in behalf of the weight, and pref- 
fure of the atmofphere. See ArMoSPHERE. 

Anuesion, in logic. The f{choolmen diftinguith two kinds 
of certitude: the one of fpeculation, which arifes from the 
evidence of the thing; and the other of Adhefion, or attach- 
ment, which has nothing to do with evidence, but arifes 
purely from the importance of the matter, and the intere(t 
we have in its truth, 

ADHEsIoN, or ADHERENCE is alfo ufed for the perfifting 
in a former opinion, or refolution.—After the free confe- 
rence between the two houfes, concerning the bill for pre- 
venting occafional conformity, when the lords retired and it 
came to the final vote of adhering, they were fo equally di- 
vided, that in three queftions put on different heads, the @d- 
bering was carried but by one vote in every one, and bya 
different perfon each time,—The commons likewife adhered : 
fo the bill was loft. V. Burnet Fifi. of own Time, Ti. p. 


338. 
ADJACENT *, or Apjornine, fomething fituate near, 
or afide of another. ‘ 


* The word is compounded of ad, to ; and jacere, to lie. 


ADIAPHORISTS*, ADIAPHORIST.&, or ADIA PHORITEs, 
a name given in the fixteenth century to the moderate Lu- 
therans, who adhered to the fentiments of Melanchthon ; and 
afterwards to thofe who fubfcribed the interim of Charles V. 
See LUTHERAN. 


* The word is originally Greek, eaPerS, compounded of 
the privative «, and SveePorS- different. 
ADIAPHOROUS, ApIAPHORUS, is a name given by 
Mr. Boyle, to a kind of fpirit diftilled from tartar, and fome 
other ‘vegetable bodies ; and which is neither acid, vinous, 
Nor urinous ; but in many refpects different from any other 
fort of fpirit. 
ADJECTIVE*, in grammar, a kind of noun joined with 
a fubftantive either expreffed, or implied, to fhew its man- 


ner of being ; that is, its qualities, or accidents. 
Vor. I. 


ADJ 


# The wotd is formed of the Latin adjicere, to add to; as 
being to be added to a fubftantive, without which it has no 
precife fignification at alli 


Father Buffier defines Adjectives in a manner fomewhat dif- 
ferent from other grammarians.—Nouns, according to him, 
are fubftantives, when the objeéts which they reprefent are 
confidered fimply, and in themfelves, without any regard to 
their qualities: on the contrary, they are Adjeives, when 
they exprefs the quality of an object, 

Thus, when I fay fimply, a heart ; the word heart is a fub- 
ftantive, becaufe none of its qualities are exprefled; but 
when I fay a generous heart, the word generous is an Ad- 
jective ; becaufe it adds a quality, or attribute to the heart. 
Adjectives, then, appear to be nothing elfe but modifica- 
tives. 

—In effect, the end of an Adjeétive being only to expref 
the quality of an objeé&t; if that quality be the object it- 
felf whereof we fpeak, it becomes a fubftantive; ¢. gr. 
if I fay, this book is good; good, here, is an Adjective : 
but if I fay, good is always to be chofen, it is evident good 
is the fubject I fpeak of ; and confequently, geod, there, is 
the fubftantive. 

On the contrary, it often happens in other languages, 
and fometimes in our own, that a fubftantive becomes 
an Adjeétive; as for inftance, in thefe words, the king, 
hero as he is, remembers he is a man: where the word 
hero, though ordinarily a fubftantivé, is yet apparently an 
Adjective. 

From this idea of an Adjefive, it appears that many of 
the nouns, which in the common grammars, are account- 
ed fubftantives, are really Adjectives, and vice verla; gram- 
mer in this and a thoufand other inftances depending upon 
cuftom. 

AD INQUIRENDUM, a judicial writ, commanding in- 
quiry to be made of any thing touching a caufe depending 
in the king’s court, for the better execution of juftice ; as of 
baftardy, or the like. . 

ADJOINING, Apyunctio, in philofophy, &c. See 
ApjuNcTION. 

ADJOINING is particularly ufed for the affociating of a perfon 
to another ; or appointing him a collegue, or adjunét. See 
Apjuner, &e, 

ADJOURNMENT *, inlaw, the putting off a court, or 
meeting ; and appointing it to be kept at another time or 
place. See Court. 

* The word is formed of the Latin ad, to; and the French 

Jour, day ; g. d. to another day. 

In which fenfe, we meet with the phrafe Adjournment in eyre, 
for an appointment of a day when the juttices in eyre’ in- 
tend to fit again. 
Adjournments of parliament differ from prorogations. 
And each houfe has the privilege of adjourning itfelf. See 
PARLIAMENT. 

ADIPOSA Membrana, in anatomy, denotes a membrane 
invefting the body, immediately under the cutis; fuppofed 
to be the bafis of the fat, which is lodged in the fpaces be- 
tween its fibres, and in peculiar cells formed herein. 
Anatomifts are divided as to the teality of this membrane ; 
moft of the later writers taking it to be no other than the 
exterior membrane of the membrana carnofa, or mufculorum 
communis, 

Vafa Avrposa, fat-veflels, making a part of the fubftance of 
the omentum, or caul. See Omen ‘TUM. 

ADIPOSE Cells, Cellule Apiposa, ot Loculi Apipost. 
See Cenrurme Adipofie. 

Aprposr Duéts, Dud?us Apipost. See Ductus Adipofi. 
Malphigi ftarts a doubt whether the Adipofe duéts may not be 
propagated from the fibres which abound in the fpleen ; or 
thofe fibres from them ?—As alfo whether there be not a 
yet undifccvered communication between the omentum and 
the membrana Adipofa ? 

ADIPOSUS, fat; or fatty. The word is chiefly ufed 
in anatomy, as an epithet of certain cells, ducts, membranes, 
and veffels, 

ADIT of a Mine, the hole, or aperture whereby it is entered 
and dug, and by which the water and ores are carried away. 
See Mine. 

ADJ UDGING, in law, the a& of paffing a determinate 
fentence in behalf of a perfon. See ADJUDICATION. 

ADJUDICATION, the a& of adjudging the property 
of a thing to a perfon by a legal fentence, decree, or judg- 
ment. 

ADJUDICATION is more particularly ufed for the addiGion, 
or configning a thing fold by aution, or the hke, to the 
higheft bidder, 

ADJUNCT, Apjuncrum, in philofophy, fomething joined 
or fuperadded to a being from without. See ADJ UNC TION. 
Or, an Adjund is an additament or acceffion to a thing, not 
effentially belonging to it, but only accidental thereto. 

‘There are two kinds of Adjunéts ; the one, a fubftance (whe- 
ther fpirit or body) accidentally fuperadded to another, as its 
fubjeét.—Such is*water in a {punge, or veffel, and fuch is the 
foul in the body. 

The 
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or mode, accidentally likewife fu-' 


The fecond an attribure, ly likewi L 
peradded to a fubftance ; whether body or fpirit.—Such is 
figure in a body, knowledge in the mind, Ge. 

Some divide adjunéts into Abjalute 5 which agree to the whole 
thing, without any limitation: thus, paffions are ab/olute Ad- 
junéis of a man.-And limited; which only agree to their 
fubject in a refpeét of fome certain part thereof: thus, man 
only thinks, confidered as to his mind; only grows, as to his 
body, &e, f 

In ethics, we ufually reckon feven Adjunéts, popularly called 


circumftances 5 Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, 


quando, 

Apjuncrrs, in rhetoric 
things added to others; to ampli 
its force. 

Such are adjectives, 
to fubftantives, fubjects, Sc. 
ties, accidents, &c. } 
Arguments drawn from Adjunéts, axe fapplements or inforce- 


ments of the proof arifing from the circumftances of the 


fact. 
Apyuner, is alfo ufed in civil concerns, for a collegue, or fel- 


low-officer, aflociated to another, to affit him in his mini- 
ftry, and fhare the functions thereof. See COLLEGUE. 

ADJUNCTION, the act of joining, or adding of one 
thing to another. ‘ i 
All Adjunétion implies a {ubordination.—The Adjuné is for 
the fake of the thing it is joined to, not contrary-wife ; as, 
the clothes for the man; not the man for the clothes.— 
Whatever is a part of a thing, cannot be called an Adjuné 
of it. 

‘There are various fpecies of Adjunétion ; viz. by adhefion, by 
appofition, adjacency, accubation, incubation, impofition, 
aflefion, &c. See ADHESION. 

AD JURA REGIS, is a writ that lies for the king’s 
clerk, againft him that fought to eject him, to the prejudice 
of the king’s title in right of his crown. 

ADJURATION*, a part of exorcifm, wherein the devil 
is commanded in the name of God, to depart out of the bo- 
dy of the poflefied, or to declare fomething. 

* The word is Latin, formed of adjurare, to adjure; ad, to; 
and jurare, to wear. See ConjuRATION. 


ADJUTAGE. See the article ADJUTAGE. 

ADJUTANT, in the military art, an officer in the army, 
whofe bufinefs it is to aid and affift the major. 

Adjutant is the fame that we otherwife call Aid-Major. 

ApjuTan’r is fometimes alfo ufed by the French for an Aid 
de Camp. 
The word is formed of the latin adjutare, to help, to affift. 

ADJUTORIUM®, in anatomy, the humerus, or fhoul- 
der-bone. See HUMERUS. 

* Tt is thus called from adjuvare, to help; on account of its 
office in lifting the arm up. 

ADMEASUREMENT, ApMENSURATIO, in law, a writ 
which lies for the bringing thofe to reafon, or mediocrity, who 
ufurp more of any thing than their fhare. 

‘This writ lies in two cafes; termed, 

ApMEASUREMENT of Dower, Admenfuratia dotis, where 
the widow of the deceafed holds more from the heir or his 
guardian, on account of her dower, than of right belongs 
to her. And, 

ApMEasurEMENT of Pafture, Admenfuratio Pafture ; this 
lies between thofe who have common of paftures appendant 
to their freehold, or common by vicinage, in cafe any of 
them furcharge the common with more cattle than they 
ought. See CoMMoN. 

ADMINICLE, or ApminicuLE, ADMINICULUM, a 
termed ufed in fome ancient ftatutes, for aid, help, or fup- 
port. 

In the French jurifprudence, Adminiculum fignifies the begin- 


and grammar, are certain words or 
fy the difcourfe, or augment 


attributes, and epithets, which are added 
to exprefs their nature, quali- 


ApMINISTRATION is alfo ufed in refpect of ecclefi 
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ftical 
fun¢tions.—The parfon has the Adminijtration of the facra- 
ments in his parifh.—ddminifiration of the Eucharift is pro- 
hibited to perfons excommunicate. 

In beneficiary matters, they diftinguifh two kinds of 4dmini- 
Jiration ; temporal, which relates to the temporalities of a be- 
nefice, diocefe, &c. and /piritual, to which belong the power 
of excommunicating, Sc. 


ADMINISTRATOR, in law, he to whom the ordina- 


ry commits the Admini/tration of the goods of a dead man, 
in default of an executor. 

An aétion lies for, or againft an Adminiftrator, 2s for, or 
againit an executor ; and he fhall be accountable to the va- 
lue of the goods of the deceafed, and no further.—Unlefs 
there be waite, or other abufe chargeable on him. If the 
Adminiftrater die, his executors are not Adminiftrators ; but 
the court is to grant a new adminiftration.—If a ftranger, 
who is neither Adminifirator, nor executor, take the goods 
of the deceafed, and admini{ter; he hall be charged, and 
fued as an executor, not as an Admini/trator. 

If a woman have goods thus committed to her charge, or ad- 
miniftration, the is called Adimini/tratrix : and is accountable, 
&c. in like manner as an Admini/trator. 

ADMIRAL, Apmiratius, ADMIRALLUs, a great offi- 
cer, who commands the naval forces of a kingdom or ftate, 
and takes cognizance by himfelf, or officers appointed by 
him, of all maritime caufes. 

Authors are divided about the origin and denomination of 
this important officer, whom we find eftablifhed, with fome 
variation, in moft kingdoms that border on the fea.—Some 
borrow it from the Greeks; the captain of the feas, under 
the emperors of Conftantinople, being called Armiralius ot 
Amiralis, of crsvpss, faline; or sen, falt water; and 
apy, princeps; in regard his jurifdiétion lay on the fea, 
which the Latin calls /a/wm.—But it is to be obferved, that 
this officer had’ not the fupreme adminiftration of naval af- 
fairs; that immediately belonged to the Dux Magnus, or 
grand general; to whom the Amiralius was fubordinate, in 
quality of Protocomes, firft count, or affociate. 

Others derive the name from the Arabic Amir, or Emir, 
lord ; and the Greek av, marine, g. d. chief of fea af- 
fairs ; and accordingly we find Emir in Zonaras, Cedrenus, 
Nicctas, and other Greeks of that time, ufed in the fenfe of 
a commander.—Add, that in the life of St. Peter Thoma~ 
fius, we meet with Admiratus Ferufalem, for the governor 
of Jerufalem, under the foldan of Egypt. And _ hence. 
fome will have both the name, and the dignity of onfens 
tal, and even Sarazen extraction: in effeét, there are no 
inftances of Admirals in this part of Europe, before the 
year 12843; when Philip of France, who had attended St. 
Louis to the wars againft the Sarazens, created an Admi- 
ral,—To fay no more, Du Cange affures, that the Sicilians 
were the firit, and the Genoefe the next after them, who 
gave the denomination Admiral to the commanders of their 
naval armaments; and that they took it from the Sara- 
zen, or Arabic Amir, a general name for any commanding 
officer.—The firft Admiral we read of in our Englifh affairs, 
was under Edward I. ‘ 
The Lord High ApMiraL of England, in fome ancient re~ 
cords called Capitaneus Marinorum, is judge, or prefident of 
the court of admiralty. 

He takes cognizance, by himfelf, his lieutenant, or depu- 
tics, of all crimes committed on the fea, or the coaft there- 
of; and all the civil, and marine tranfactions relating there- 
to: as alfo of what is done in all great fhips, riding in any 
great river, beneath the bridges thereof next the fea. 
Anciently, the Admiral had alfo jurifdi€tion in all caufes of 
merchants, and mariners; not only on the fea, but in all 
foreign parts.—We have had no High Admiral for fome 
years ; the office being put in commiffion, or under the ad- 
miniftration of the lords Commiffioners of the Admiralty. See 
Commission, &c. 


ning of a proof; on imperfeé proof; or a circumftance or A , . . 
5 P 2 P P 3 ApMiRAL is alfo ufed for the commander in chief of a fingle 


conje€ture, tending to form or fortify a proof. 

Among antiquaries, the term Adminicules is applicd to the 
attributes, or ornaments wherewith Juno and fome other fi- 
gures are reprefented on medals. 

ADMINISTRATION, imports the government, or di- 

rection of affairs ; and particularly the exercife of diftributive 
juttice. 
Indolent princes confide the 4dminifiration of public affairs 
to their minifters— Civil wars are ufually raifed on pretence 
of male-Adminifiration ; or of abufes committed in the exer- 
cife of juftice, Ge. 

ApMINIsTRATION, in the Englifh law, fignifies the a&, 
or office of an adminiftrator, in managing and difpo- 
fing of a man’s goods, or eftate, that died inteftate, 
or without any will; with an intent to give an account 
thereof. 

In this cafe, inflruments, or powers, called letters of Ad- 
minifiration, are taken out in the prerogative court. 

ApMINISTRATION is fometimes alfo ufed for the directi- 
on of the affairs of a minor, a pupil, a lunatic, or the 


like. 


I 


Rear-ADMIRAL, 
Vice-ADMIRAL, 
\Vice-Ap Mir AL, is alfo an officer appointed by the lord High- 


fleet, or fquadron. 
Thus, we fay, the Admiral of the. red; the Admiral of the 
white ; and Admiral of the blue. See SquapRON and Navy. 
The term Apm1RAtz is alfo applied to all flag-officers: in 
which fenfe it includes Vice- Admirals, and Rear-Amirals. See 
Fiac-Officer. 
t See Rear- Admiral. 
Vice-Admiral, 


Admiral, in divers parts of the kingdom, with judges and 
marfhals fubordinate to him; for the exercifing of jurifdic- 
tion in maritime affairs, within his refpective limits. 

There are upwards of twenty Vice-ddmirals.—From their 
decifions and fentences, appeal lies to the court of Admiralty 
in London. 

There are alfo Admirals of the Galleys. See Garury. 
Monftrelet makes mention of an Admiral of the Archers, or 
crofs-bow-men. See ARBALET. Se 


ApmirRAL, is likewife the name of the principal veffel of a 


fleet, which carries the Admiral on board 
When 
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When two fhips of war, bearing the fame colours, meet in 
the fame port; that which arrived firft, has the title 
and prerogative of «admiral; and the other, though of 
greater firength and rate, fhall only be accounted /ice- 
Admiral—lt is pretty much the fame with the veflels in 
the cod and whale fifhery. That which arrives firft, in 
any harbour or creek of Newfoundland, takes the title 
and quality of Admiral, which it retains during the whole 
fithing feafon.—Such fhip may fecure to himfelf fo much 
beech, or flakes, or both, as are neceflary for the number, 
of boats he fhall ufe, with an overplus of one boat only more 
than be ufes—The mafter of the fecond thip is Vice- 
Admiral ; and the mafter of the third Rear-Admiral. See 
FisHery. 

ApMIRAL’s Court, or the High Court of ADMIRALTY, isa 
court held by the High Admiral, or commiffioners of thead- 
miralty ; to which belongs the decifion of all maritime con- 
troverfies, trials of malefactors, and the like. 

The proceedings in this court, in all civil matters, are ac- 
cording to the civil law ; becaufe the fea is without the li- 
mits of the common law, and under the’ Adniral’s jurifdic- 
tion, 

Tn criminal affairs, which ordinarily relate to piracy, the 
proceedings in this court were anciently likewife by infor- 
mation and_accufation, according to the civil law; but 
that being found inconvenient, in regard no perfon could 
be conviéted without cither their own confeffion, or an 
eye-witnefS of the fact, fo that the greateft offenders of- 
ten efcaped with impunity : there were two ftatutes made 
by Henry VII. enaéting, that criminals fhould henceforth 
be there tried by witnellés and a jury ; and this by fpe- 
cial commiffion from the king to the lord Admiral : wherein 
fome of the judges of the realm are always to be commif- 
fioners ; and the trial according to the laws of England, di- 
rected by thofe ftatutes. 

The court of Admiralty, is {aid to have been firft erect- 
ed in 1357, by King Edward IIIL.—To the civil law, firft 
introduced in it by the founder, were afterwards added, 
by his fucceffors, particularly Richard I. the laws of 
ra Mee and the marine ufes and conftitutions of fe- 
ral people ; as thofe of Genoa, Pifa, Marfeilles, Mef- 
fina, Sc. 

Under this court is alfo a court-merchant, or court of equi- 
ty; wherein all differences between merchants are decided, 
according to the rules of the civil law. 

Between the courts of 4dmiralty and common law, there 
feems to be divifim imperium ; for the fea, fo far as the 
low-water mark, is accounted infra corpus comitatus ajacen- 
zis; and the caufes thence arifing are determinable by the 
common law: yet when the fea is full, the Admiral 
has jurifdiction there alfo fo long as the fea flows, over 
matters done between the low-water mark and the 
fhore. 

ADMIRALT Y.—Cuurt of ADMIRALTY, Commi, 
of the ApMIRALTY, €&c, See ADMIRAL’s Court, 
Among the Hollanders, the five Admiralties, are fo many 
chambers, compofed of the deputics of the nobles, the pro- 
vinces, and the towns ; to whom belong the equipping out 
of fleets, the furnifhing provifions for them, and directing 
what relates to maritime matters. 

ADMIRATION, in grammar, a note, or character, in- 
timating fomething worthy to be admired, or wondered at, 
—It is expreffed thus (!). “See CHARACTER. 

ADMISSION, Anpmissio, in the ecclefiattical law, an 
act whereby a bifhop, upon examination, admits or al- 
lows a clerk to be able, or competently qualified for 
the office ; which is done by the formula Admitto te ha- 

ilem. 

ADMITTENDO Ceerics, is a writ granted to him who 
hath recovered his right of prefentation agzin{t the bifhop in 
the common pleas, P 

ADMITTENDO in Socium, is a writ for the aflociation of cer- 
tain perfons to juftices of affize formerly appointed. See Ju- 
sTIck, and AssizE. 

ADNATA, in anatomy, a thick white membrane, inveft- 
ing the ball of the eye; and making the outermoft coat 
thereof : called alfo conjundiva. 

It is the tunica Aduata that makes what we commonly call 
the white of the eye; whence it is alfo called the Albuginea. 
See ALBUGINEA, and Eyg. 

AD OCTO, ¢.d. to the eighth number; a term ufed 
by fome ancient philofophers, to denote the higheft, or 
fuperlative degree : becaufe in their way of diftinguifhing 
qualities, they reckoned no degree above the eighth. 

ADOLESCENCE *, Aporzscenrra, the ftate of 
growing youth ; or that period of a perfon’s age commenc- 


ing from his infancy, and terminating at his full ature or 
manhood, 
* The word is formed of the latin adolefeere, to grow. 

The ftate of Adolefcence lafts fo long as the fibres continue to 
grow, cither in magnitude or firmnels. 

It is cdmmonly computed to be between 15 and 25, or even 
30 years of age; though in different conititutions its terms 
are very different.—The Romans ufually reckoned it from 
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12 to 25 in boys; and to ar in girls, &c.—And yet, among 
their writers, Fuvenis and Adslefiens are frequently ufed in 
differently, for any perfon under/45 years. 
The fibres being arrived at the degree of firmnefg, and ten- 
fion fufficient to fuftain the parts, no longer yield and give 
way to the efforts of the nutritious matter, to extend them : 
fo that their farther accretion is ftopped from the very law 
of their nutrition. 

ADONTA, in antiquity, folemn feafts, in honour of Venus, 
and in memory of her beloved Adonis. 


They were begun by the women ; who imitated the cries 


and lamentations of Venus, for the death of her paramour. 
—When they were well weary of this, they changed their 


note, and fung his pratfes, and made rejoicings, as if he 

were raifed to life again: or rather, according to Meurfius, 

thefe two offices made two diftin& feafts, which were held 
at different times of the year, the one fix months after the 
other ; Adonis being fappofed to pafs half the year with Pro- 
ferpine, and half with Venus. 

ADONIG, in poetry, denotes a fhort kind of vere, con- 
fifting of a daétyl, and a {pondee, or trochee.—As Rara jue 
ventus, 

It takes its name from Adonis; as having been originally ufed 
in the Threnz, or lamentations for that favourite. 

The chief ufe of the Adonic verle is at the end of each ftrophe 
of Sapphic verfe ; or among Ariftophanic Anapzfts in the an- 
cient tragedy. 

ADOPTIANY, in church-hiftory, a feét of heretics in the 

eighth century, whofe diftinguifhing tenet was, that Chrift, 
as to his human nature, was not the proper, or natural, but 
only the adoptive fon of God. 
The Adoptiani had their rife under the empire of Charle. 
maign about the year 783 3 when Elipand, arch-bifhop of 
Toledo, having confulted Felix, bithop of Urgel, about the 
manner of the filiation of Chrift, received for anfwer, that 
Chrift, in refpe& of his divine nature, is the true and 
proper fon of God, begotten naturally by the father ; 
but that the man Chrift, or the fon of Mary, was only 
the adoptive fon of God: to which Elipandus alfo fub- 
{cribed, 

ADOPTION #, ADoPTiIo, an aé&t by which any one takes 
another into his family, owns him for his fon, and appoints 
him his heir. 


* The word is derived from adoptare ; whence the latin bar- 
barous adcbare, to make a knight: and hence alfo, miles 
adobatus, a knight newly made, or dubbed; he who knighted 
him, being fuppofed in fome fenfe to adopt him, 


The cuftom of adopting wes very familiar among the ancient 
Romans, who had an exprefs formula for it—They firft 
learnt it from the Greeks, among whom it was called 
diwrns, filiation. 
As Adoption was a fort of imitation of nature, intended for 
the comfort of thofe who had no children; eunuchs were 
not allowed to adopt ; as being under an aQual impotency 
of begetting children. 
Neither was it lawful for a young man to adopt an elder ; 
becaufe that would have been contrary to the order of nature ; 
but it was even required, that the perfon who adopted, fhould 
be eighteen years elder than his adoptive fon ; that there 
ae at leaft appear a probability of his being the natural 
father. 
The Romans had two forms of Adoption ; the one before the 
pretor : the other at an affembly of the people, in the times 
of the commonwealth, and afterwards by a refcript of the 
emperor. 
Tn the firft, the natural father addreffed himfelf to the pre- 
tor, declaring that he emancipated his fon, refigned all his 
authority over him, and confented he fhould be tranflated in- 
to the family of the adopter. 
The latter manner of Adoption was practifed,. where the 
party to be adopted was already free; and this was called 
Adrogation. 
The perfon adopted changed all his names ; afluming the 
prename, name, and furname of the perfon who adopted 
him. 
The Romans had likewife their teftamentary Adoptions, where- 
in perfons were adopted by the laft will of the deceafed ; but 
thefe were never elteemed valid, till they had been confirmed 
by the people. 
In later times another form of Adoption took 
cutting off the hair of ‘a perfon, 
ther that was to adopt him. 
Tt was this way that pope John VILL. adopted Bofon king 
of Arles ; which perhaps is the only inftance in hiftory of 
Adoption in the order of ecclefiattics 3; a law that profeffes to 
imitate nature, not daring to give children to thofe in whom 
it would be thought a crime to beget any. 
M. Bouflac, in his Nodes Theolozice gives us divers mo- 
dern forms of Adoption ; fome performed at baptifm ; others 
by the fword, €c. 
ADOPTIVE, ApbopTivus, 
perfon adopted by another. 
Adoptive children, among the Romans, 


place; viz. by 
and delivering it to the fa- 


or ADoPTITIUs, denotes a 


were on the fame 
footing 
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footing with natural ones ; for which reafon, they were ci- 
ther to be inftituted heirs, or exprefly difinherited ; other- 
wife the teftament was null. 


for Advent ; and St. Gregory, in his Sacramentary, allows 


five. 
The firlt week of Advent, in our way of reckoning, is that 


The emperor Adrian preferred Adoptive children to natural,| wherein it begins ; but it was anciently otherwife ; the week 


ones ; by reafon we chufe the former, but are obliged to 
take the latter at random. 


next Chriftmas being reputed the firft ; and the numeration 
carried backwards. 


M. Menage has publifhed a book of cloges, or verfes ad- Great aufterity was practifed in the ancient church during 
dreffed to him ; which he calls Liber Adoptivus, an Adop- this feafon.—At firft they fafted three days a week ; but 
tive book ; and adds it to his other works.—Heinfius, and| they were afterwards obliged to faft every day : whence the 


Furftemburg of Munfter, have likewile publithed Adoptive feafon is frequently called in ancient writers, Lent, and 2 


books. 
ADOPTIVI, in church-hiftory. See ADoPTIANT. 


dragefima 8. Martini. 
The courts of juftice were at one time all fhut.—In advent 


ADORATION ®, the aétof rendering divine honours; or under king John, it was exprefly declared, that in Adventu Ds- 


of addreffing God, or a being, as fuppofing it a God. See mini nulla Affifa capi debet : but this 


Gop, and WorsuIP. 


* The word is compounded of ad, to; and os, oris, mouth ; 


afterwards altéred 
by the ftatute of Weitminfter ; and it was made lawful, in 
refpeét of juftice and charity, which ought at all times to be 


and literally fignifies, to apply the hand to the mouth ; Manum regarded, to take affizes of cre diffetiin, at d aoe 
ad os obmovere, q. d. to kifs the hand: this being, in the and darrein prefentment, in the time of Advent, Septuagefima, 


eaftern countries, one of the great marks of refpect and fub- and Lent. 


miffion. 


The Adoration of idols is called Idolatry. 

‘The Romanifts profefs a fubordinate Adoration to faints, 
images, relics, the crofs, &c. 

The eleétion of popes is performed two ways, by Adoration 
and by ferutiny,—In the election by Adoration, the cardinals 
rufh haftily, as if agitated by fome {pirit, and fall without 


more ado to the Adoration of fome one among them, and 


proclaim him pope. 
In the eleétion by ferutiny, Adoration is the laft thing, and 


follows the eleétion; as in the other it is the election it felf, } 


or rather fuperfedes the election. 

AD PONDUS Omnium, to the weight of: the whole ; an 
abbreviation among phyficians, &c. fignifying, that the laft 
prefcribed ingredient is to weigh as much as all the others put 
together. 

AD QUOD Damnum, a writ dire&ted to the theriff, 
commanding him to enquire what hurt may befal the 
fans by granting a fair, or market in any town, or 
place. 


Apvenr is alfo one of the times, from the beginning whereof, 
to the end of the otaves of the Epiphany, the folemnizing 
of marriage is forbid, without exprefs licence. See Mar- 
RIAGE. 

ADVENTITIOUS, fomething accruing, or befalling a 
perfon, or‘thing, from without. 

Thus, Adventitiovs matter is fuch matter as doth not 
properly belong to any body, but is cafually joined 
to it, 

ADVENTITI0Us, in the civil laws, is applied to fuch goods 
as fall to a man, either by mere fortune, or by the li- 
berality of a ftranger, or by collateral, not dire&t fuc- 
ceffion. 

In this fenfe the word ftands oppofed to Profeétitious 5 by 
which are fignified fuch goods as defcend in a direct line, 
from father to fon. 

AD VENTREM injpiciendum, in law. See VENTRE in- 
Spiciendo. 

ADVENTURE *, an extraordinary, and furprizing enter- 
prize, or accident, either real, or fictitious. 


: , ‘ ee, Minewonkes Een Pi esas " sacci- 
The fame writ alfo iffues for an inqui. 7 to be made of what * The word is French, and literally denotes an event, or 


the king, or other perfon may fulfer, by granting Jands in 
fee-fimple to a convent, chapter, or other body politic 5 by 
reafon fuch land falls into mortmain: that is, into fuch con- 
dition, that the chief lord lofes all advantage of heriots, fer- 
vice of court, and efcheats, upon any traitorous or feloni- 
ous offence committed by the tenant: for that a body poli- 
tic dies not, nor can perform perfonal fervice to the king, 
or their mefn lords ; as fingle perfons may do. See Morv- 
MAIN. 

ADRAGANTH, or TracacanTH, 2 fort of gum. See 
TRAGACANTH. 

ADRESS, or Appress. See the article ADDREss. 

ADROGATION *, in antiquity, a fpecies of adoption, 
whereby a perfon who was his own mafter, was taken by 
another into the relation of a fon. 


* The word is compounded of ad, to; and ragare, to afk ; 
on account of a queftion put in the ceremony of it, whether 
the adopter, would take fuch perfon for his fon? and ano 
ther to the adoptive, whether he confented to become fuch a 
perfon’s fon ? 


AD TERMINUM qi preteriit, is a writ of entry, 
which lies where a man, having leafed lands or tenements for 
term of life, or years, is, after the term expired, held from 
them by the tenant, or other ftranger who enjoys the fame, 
and deforceth the leflor—The fame writ alfo lies for the 
leffor’s heir. 

ADVANCE-FOSSE, or Ditch, in fortification, denotes a 
ditch of water round the efplanade, or glacis of a place ; to 
prevent its being furprifed by the befiegers. See Fosss, and 
GLacis. 

ADVANCE-GUARD, or VaN-GuUARD, is the firft line, or 
divifion of an army ranged, or marching in battle-array ; or 
that part of it which is next the enemy, or which marches 
firft toward them. i 
The whole body of an army is divided into Advance-zuard, 
arrear-guard, and main-body. 
‘The word is fometimes alfo applied to a fmall party of horfe, 
viz. 15, or 20, commanded by a lieutenant, beyond, and 
in fight of, the main guard. 

ADVANCER, among hunters, is one of the ftarts, or 
branches of a buck’s attire, between the back antler and the 

alm. 

ADVENT, ApventTus, in the calendar, the time imme- 
diately preceding Chriftmas ; anciently employed in pious 


dent. 
Novels, romances, &&c. are chiefly taken up in relating the 
Adventures of cavaliers, lovers, ec. 
Mine-ADVENTURE, See the Article Mrne-Adventurer. 
ADVERB, Apversrum, in grammar, a particle joined 
to a verb, adjective, or participle, to explain their manner 
of acting or fuffering ; or to mark fome circumftance or 
quality fignified by them. 
The word is formed from the prepofition ad, to 3 and verbum, 
a verb, and fignifies literally a word joined to a verb, to fhow 
how, or when, or where, one is, does, or fuffers: as the 
boy paints weatly, writes i//; the houfe ftands there, &e. 
Not that the 4dverb is confined purely to the verbs ; but be- 
caufe that is its moft ordinary ufe. Whence it becomes 
fo denominated xar’ sLoymv. We frequently find it joined to 
adje&tives, and fometimes even to fubftantives, particularly 
where thofe fubftantives fignify an attribute, or quality of 
the thing fpoken of: v. gr. he is wery fick; he is truly 
king. : 
An Adverb is likewife joined fometimes to another Adverb, 
to modify its meaning: v.g. very devoutly, &c. Whence 
fome grammarians chufe rather to call Adverbs modificatives 5 
comprifing under this one general term, both Adverbs, con- 
junctions, prepofitions, and even adjectives. 
Adverbs are very numerous, but they may be reduced under 
the general clafles of Adverbs of time, of place, of order, of 
quantity, of quality, of manner, of affirmation, of doubting, 
and of comparifon. 
ADVERSARIA, among the ancients, was ufed for a book 
of accounts, like our journal or day-book. 
Hence, ADVERSARIA is fometimes alfo ufed among us for 
a common-place-baok. 
ADVERSARY *, See Anraconist. 
* The word is formed of the Latin prepofition adwerfus, 
againft ; from ad, to ; and wertere, to turn. 
ADVERSATIVE, in grammar. —A particle Adver/a- 
tive, is that which exprefles fome difference, or oppofition 
between what goes before, and what follows. 
Thus, or is an Adverfative ; v. gr. in yes, or no. 
ADVERTISEMENT *, an intelligence, or information, 
given to perfons interefted in an affa 


* The word is formed either of the French Avertife 
from the Latin adv 
regard. 


ADULT *, Aputtus, one who is arrived at years of 


nt, OF. 
ve, to turn to, to advert, confider, 


preparation for the Advenius, or coming on, of the feaft of; difcretion; and entered upon manhood, or the age of ado- 


the nativity. 


lefcence ; and is old enough to have underftanding, and dif- 


Advent includes four fundays, or weeks ; commencing either] cernment. 


from the Sunday which falls on St. Andrew’s day, or that * The word is formed from the participle of the verb adole[eere, 
next before or after it, 7. e, from the Sunday which falls be- togrow up. See ApoLesceNnce. 


tween the 27th of November, and the third of December in- 
clufive.—=But it is to be noted, this rule has not always ob- 
tained.—dn the Ambrofian office, there are fix weeks marked 


There is a notable difference between the proportions ef in- 
fants and Adults —A man, M. Dodart obferves, formed like 
a foetus, would be a monfter, and would fearce be acknew- 

Z ledged 
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ledged for one of the fpecies—The Anabaptifts confer the 
facrament of baptifm upon none but Adults. See Bap Tism, 
and ANABAPTIST. 

ADULTERATION*, in a general fenfe, the a&t of cor- 
rupting, or debafing a thing that was pure, by fome impro- 
per admixture. 


” * The word is Latin; formed of the verb adulterare, to cor- 
rupt, by mingling fomething foreign (ad alterum, to another) 
to any fubftance, 


We have laws againft the Adulteration of coffee, tea, tobacco, 
fnuff, wine, wax, hair-powder, &c. 

To adulterate or debafe the current coin, is a capital crime 
in all nations.—The ancients punifhed it with great feve- 
rity; among the Egyptians both hands were cut off ; and 
by the civil law, the offender was thrown to wild beafts : 
The emperor Tacitus enacted, that counterfeiting the 
coin fhould be capital: and under Conftantine it was 
made treafon, as it is alfo among us. Arbuth. Diff: 


flit 

AbULTERINE, in the civil law, is particularly ap- 
plied to a child iffued from an adulterous amour, or com- 
merce. 
Adulterine children are more odious than the illegitimate off- 
{pring of fingle perfons—The Roman law even refufes 
them the title of natural children; as if nature difowned 
them. 

ADULTERY, Apvutrertum, (in ancient Jaw-books 
called ADvowTRY) a crime committed by married per- 
fons, againft the faith pledged to each other in mar- 
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fer: the criminal they carried into the market-place; and 
there faftened him by: the tefticles with a nail; laying a 
razor ‘within his reach, and leaving him under a neceflity, 
either of doing juftice upon himfelf, or of perifhing in that 
condition. 

By the civil law, as altefed by Juftinian, who, at the inftance 
of his wife Theodora, mitigated the feverity of the lex Fulias 
Adultery is punifhed with whipping, and fhutting up in a 
convent for two years: during which time, ifthe hufband do 
not confent to take her back again, fhe is fhaven and fhut 
up for life—This is called authenticating, as having been 
eftablifhed by an authentic. 

At prefent, the laws are ftill more favourable.—To divorce, 
and {trip the adulterefs of her dower, is all her punifhment 
among us: in the Romifh countries, they alfo {hut her up 
in a nunnery.—The whipping is omitted in France, to 
make the hufband lefs averfe to take her back again within 
the two years. 

The Lacedemonians, inftead of punifhing Adultery, per- 
mitted it, or at leaft tolerated it; as we are told by Plu- 
tarch. ; 

According to fome of the papal decifions, Adultery renders 
marriage between the ‘two criminals unlawful; this making 
what the fchools ‘call impedimentum criminis. 

The Greeks, and other Chriftians throughout the eaft, ad= 
here to the opinion that Adultery diffolves the bond of mar- 
riage: fo that the hulband, without more ado, may marry 
another,—The cotincil of Trent condemns that opinions 
and even in fome meafure anathematizes thofe who hold it. 


Sef: XXIV. Gan. 7. 


riage; by having carnal commerce with fome other: or]ApuLTeERy is alfo ufed by fome fanciful aftronomers and 


even by a perfon not married; by having to do with another 
that is. 
The ancient Romans had no formal law againft Adulte- 
ry; but both the accufation, and punifhment were arbitra- 
ty.—The emperor Auguftus was the firft who brought them 
into a law; which he had the misfortune to fee executed in 
the perfons of his own children.—This was the Julian law, 
by which Adultery was punifhed with death, But though 
this law left the accufation of Adultery open to every body ; 
yet it is certain, Adultery has been always looked upon as a 
private, and domeftic crime, rather than a public one; fo 
that ftrangers were feldom fuffered to profecute, efpecially 
where the couple were peaceable, and the hufband made no 
complaint. 
Some of the fucceeding emperors abrogated this law, which 
“Yeft the accufation of Adultery open to ftrangers ; in regard 
fuch accufation could not be entered without fetting the 
hufband, and wife at variance, throwing the children into 
a ftate of uncertainty, and bringing contempt and derifion 
upon the hufband; for as the hufband is the nearlieft in- 
terefted in the matter, it is fuppofed he will examine his 
wife’s actions with more circumfpeétion than any other: fo 
that where he is filent, it is not fair any body elfe fhould 
fpeak for him. 
For this reafon, the law, in fome cafes, has made the huf- 
band both judge, and executioner in his own caufe ; and 
has allowed him to revenge himfelf of the injury, by taking 
away the lives of the adulterers whom he fhould apprehend 
in the aét.—It is true, where the hufband made a trade of 
his wife’s infamy, or where having feen her fhame with his 
own eyes, he yet fuffered patiently, and diffembled the af- 
front; in thefe cafes, Adultery became a crime of public 
concern: and the Julian law provides punifament for fuch 
hufbands, as well as for their wives. 
In moft European countries, at this day, Adultery is not a 
public crime; and none but the hufband is fuffered to inter- 
meddle, excepting where the fcandal is very notorious.— 
Even the King’s advocates, attorney, or the like, may not 
intermeddle. 
Add, that though the hufband who violates the conju- 
gal bond be guilty of Adultery as well as the wife, yet 
is not the wife allowed to accufe, or profecute him for 
the fame. 
Socrates relates, that under the emperor Theodofius, in the 
year 380, women convicted of Adultery were punifhed by a 
public conftupration. 
Lycurgus punifhed the adulterer as a parricide.—-The Lo- 
crians tore out his eyes; and moft of the orientals ftill punith 
him very feverély. 
The Saxons formerly burnt the adulterefs, and over her afhes 
* ereéted a gibbet, whereon the adulterer was hanged —In 
England, king Edmond punifhed Adultery as homicide; but 
Canutus ordained the man to be banifhed, and the woman 
to have her nofe and ears cut off—Qui uxoratus faciet A- 
dulterium, habet rex vel dominus fuperiorem; Epifcopus in- 
feriorem. L, Hen. 1. ¢. 14. De Adulterio per totam Chent 
(Cantium) habet Rex hominem, Epifeopus mulierum. Domef- 
day, tit. Ceftre Civit. 
In Spain, they punifhed Adultery in men by cutting off that 
part which had been the inftrument of the crime. 
In Poland, before Chriftianity was eftablifhed, they pu- 


ea Ary and fornication in a very particulat man- 
ou. 


aftrologers, for an eclipfe of the fun, or moon; happening 
inan unufual, and; as they fuppofe, irregular manner: as 
in the cafe of horizontal eclipfes; where, though the fun 
and moon be diametrically oppofite, yet they appear as if 
both above the horizon at the fame time. 

ADVOCATE*, Apvocarus, among the Romans, a 
perfon fkilled in their law, and who undertook the defence 
of caufes at the bar. : 


* The word is compounded of ad, to; and vocare to call: 
q. 4. I call to my aid, or defence. 

The Roman Advocates anfwered to one part of the office of 
a barrifter among us, wiz. the pleading part; for as to the 
giving counfél, they never meddled with it: that being the 
bufinefs of the jurifconfulti. 
The Romans, in the firft ages of their flate, held the pro« 
feflion of an Advocate in great honour 5 and the feats of their 
bar were crouded with fenators, and confuls ; they, whofe 
voices commanded the people, thinking it an honour to be 
employed in defending them. 
They were ftiled, Comites, Honorati, Clariffimi, and even 
Patroni; as if their clients were not lefs obliged to them, 
than freedmen to their mafters. See Patron, and 
CrientT. 
The bar was not at that time venal,—Thofe who afpired to 
honours, and offices, took this way of gaining an intereft in 
the people, and always pleaded gratis. 
But no fooner was luxury and corruption brought into the 
commonwealth, than the bar became a fharer in them.— 
Then it was that the fenators let out their voices for pay, 
and zeal and eloquence were fold to the higheft bidder.— 
To put a ftop to this abufe, the tribune Cincius procured a 
law to be pafféd, called from him, Lex Cincia, whereby the 
Advocates wete forbid to take any money of their clients. — 
Fred. Brunnerus has publifhed an ample ‘comment upon this 
law. 
Tt had before this been prohibited the Advocates to take 
any prefents, or gratuities for their pleading.—The empe- 
ror Auguftus added a penalty to it: notwithftanding which, 
the Advocates played their part fo well, that the empe- 
ror Claudius thought he did a great thing, when he obliged 
them not to take above eight great fefterces, which aré equi- 
valent to upwards of 64 pounds fterling, for pleading each 
caufe. 

ApvocaTeE is ftill ufed in countries, and courts, where the 
civil law obtains, for thofé who plead and defend the caufes 
of clients trufted to them. 

In Scotland they havé a college, or Faculty of Advocates, 180 
in nurhber ; appointéd to plead in all a€tions before the lords 
of feffion.—They have a dean, treafurer, clerks, examina- 
tors, and a curator of their library. 
By the afticles of the union, none are to be named ordinary 
lords of feffion, except thofe who have been’ Zdvecates, or 
principal clerks of feffion for five years, &c. 
In France, they have two kinds of Advocates, viz. pleading 
Advacates, Avocats Plaidants ; and counfel Advocates, Avo= 
cats Confultants. 
This diftin€tion was formed with a view to the two branches 
among the Romans, Advocati, and Furifconfulti.—Yet there 
is this difference, that the funétion of the fotifer ian, who 
only gave their bare advice, was of a different kind from 
that of the Advecati; being a fort of private, and perpetual 
iL magiftra~ 
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tacifttature, principally under the fi 
Advocati never became Furifconfulti. Whereas, on the other 
hand, in France, after the Advocates have attained to reputa- 
tion, and experience enough at the bar, they quit fo buly 
a province, and become as it were chamber council.—They 
have alfo their Advocate general, and king’s Advocate, Avo- 
cat du Roy. 

Lord ApvocaTE, in Scotland, is one of the officers: of ftate, 
whofe bufinefs is to give his advice about the making, and 
executing of laws; to defend the king’s right and intereft 
in all public meetings ; to profecute all capital crimes before 
the jufticiary; and to concur in all purfuits before fovereign 
courts for breaches of the peace ; and alfo in all matters 
wherein the king, or his donator, has intereft, He in- 
tents no procefles of treafon, except by warrant of privy 
council. 

The Lord Advocate is fometimes an ordinary lord of feffion ; 
in which cafe, he only pleads in the king’s caufes other- 
wife, he is at liberty to plead in all caufes. ae 

Fifcal Apvocate, Fifi ADyocaTUS, was an officer infti- 
tuted by the emperor Adrian, to defend the caufe, and in- 
terefts of the Fi/cus, or private treafury ; in the feveral tri- 
bunals where that might be concerned. See Fiscus. 

Confiftorial ADVOCATE, is an officer of the court of Rome, 
whofe bufinefs it is to plead on the oppofitions made to the 
provifions of benefices in that court. See Provision. ‘There 
are ten of thefe in number. 

Apvocare of a City, or Town, is a magiftrate eftablifhed in 
feveral places of Germany, for the adminiftration of juftice 
in that city, in the emperor’s name. See ADVOWEE. 

Apvocate®, is more particularly ufed in church hiftory, for 
a perfon appointed to defend the rights and revenues of 
a church, or religious houfe. j 

¥ In this fenfe it amounts to the fame with 4Advowee, Defenfor, 
Conferwator, Oeconomus, Cauffidicus, Mundiburdus, Tutor, 
AGior, Lay Paftor, Vidame, or Scholajticus. 

The word Advocatus, or Advowee is ftill retained, for what 
we ufually call the Patron, or he who has the advowfon, or 
sight of prefentation in his own name. 

The abbies and monafterics had alfo all their: Advocates, or 
Advowees. 

ADVOCATIONE Decimarum, a writ which lies for 
the claim of the fourth part, or upward, of the tithes that 
belong to any church, See T1THE. 

ADV OWEE?, in ancient cuftoms and law-books, denotes 
the advocate of a church, religious houfe, or the like. 

* The word is otherwife written ddvowee, Avouce, and A- 
wowee; fometimes Advoyer ; being derived from the French 
Avouer, to own, or acknowledge. 

There were Advowees of cathedrals, abbies, monafteries, 
&c.—Thus, Charlemaign had the title of Advowee of St. 
Peter’s; king Hugh, of St. Riquier; and Bolandus men- 
tions fome letters of pope Nicholas, by which he contftitut- 
ed king Edward the confeffor, and his fucceflors, Advowees 
of the monaftery at Weftminfter, and of all the churches in 
England. 

Thefe Advowees were the guardians, protectors, and, as it 
were, adminiftrators of the temporal concerns of the churches, 
é%c. and under their authority, were pafled all contracts 
which related thereto, 

It appears alfo, from the moft ancient charters, that the 
donations made to churches, were conferred on the perfons 
of the Advowees.—They always pleaded the caufes of the 
churches in. court, and diftributed juftice for them, in the 
places under their jurifdiGtion—They alfo commanded the 
forces furnifhed by their monafteries, Gc. for the war; 
and even were their champions, and fometimes ftood duels 
for them: 

This office is faid to have been firft introduced in the fourth 
century, in the time of Stilico ; though the Benediétines do 
not fix its origin before the eighth century. Aé, Sané?. Be- 
nediét. S. Il. P. 1. Pref. p. gt, Se. 

By degrees, men of the firft rank were brought into it, as it 
was found neceflary, either to defend with arms, or to pro- 
tect with power and authority. In fome monafteries, they 
were only called Confervators ; but thefe, without the name, 
had all the funGtions of Advowees. 

‘There were alfo fometimes feveral Sub-Advowees, or fub- 
advocates in each monaftery, who officiated inftead of the 
Advewees themfelves; which, however, proved the ruin 
of monafteries; thofe inferior officers running into great 
abufes. S 
Hence alfo, hufbands, tutors, and every perfon in general, 
who took upon him the defence of another, were denominated 
Advowees, or advocates.—Hence feveral cities had their /d- 
wowees ; which were eftablifhed long after the ecclefiaftical 
ones, and doubtlefs from their example-—Thus, we read in 
hiftory of the Advowees of Augfburg, of Arras, &c, 

The vidames ‘aflumed the quality of 4dvswees ; and hence 
it is, that feveral hiftorians of the eighth century, confound 
the two functions together. See VipAme. ‘ 

Hence alfo it is, that feveral fecular lords in Germany bear 
mitres for their crefts, as having anciently been Advowees 
of the great churches, 


rft emperors; and the 
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Spelman diftinguifhes two kinds of ecclefiaftical Advowees.— 
The one, of caufes, or procefles, Advecati Caufarum, the 
other, of territory, or lands, Advocati Soli. 
‘he former were nominated by the king, and 
lawyers, who undertook to plead the caufes of the mona- 
fteries. 
The other, which ftill fubfift, and are fometimes called by 
their primitive name, Advowees, though more ufually pa- 
trons, were hereditary ; as being the founders, and endowers 
of churches, &c. or their heirs. See PATRoN. 
‘Women were fometimes Advowees, Advocatiffe. And, in 
effeét, the canon law mentions fome who had this title, and 
who had the fame right of prefentation, Gc. in their churches, 
which the Advewees themfelves had. 
Ina Stat. 25 Edw. Ill. we meet with Advowee Paramount, 
for the higheft patron ; that is, the king. 
There were alfo Advowees of countries, and provinces.—In 
a charter of the year 1187, Berthold duke of Zeringhen, is 
called Advowee of Thuringia ; and in the Notitia of the Bel- 
gic churches, publifhed by Miraus, the count of Lovain is 
ftiled count and Advoweé of Brabant.—In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, we alfo meet with the ddvowees of Alfa- 
tia, of Suabia, Sc. 
Raymond, d’Agiles relates, that after the recovery 0 Jeru~ 
falem from the Saracens, it being propofed to elect a king 
thereof; the bifhops pleaded, Non debere zbi eligi regem, ubt 
Deus pafjus & coronatus oft, &c. That ¢¢ they ought by no 
<< means to appoint a king, in a place where God had fuf- 
fered and been crowned; but {hould content themfelves 
*¢ with electing an Advowee, or advocate of the city, to take 
care of the garrifon, &'c,’—In effect, Dodechin, a Ger- 
man abbot, who wrote a voyage to the Holy Land in the 
twelfth century, calls Godfrey of Bulloign, Advowee of the 
holy fepulchre. 
ADVOWING*, or Avowinc, Apvocare, in law, 
the juftifying, or maintaining an aét formerly done. 


were ufually 


~ 


* Braéton, and other ancient lawyers, ufe the Latin term 4d- 
wocare, inthe fame fignification; as, Adwocatio diffiifine, 
L. IV. c. 26. Caflaneus alfo ufes the fubftantive De/avoha- 
mentum, for a difavowing, or refufing to avow. 


Thus, if one take a diftrefs of rent, or other thing, and 
he that is diftrained fues a replevin, the diftrainer, juitifying 
or maintaining the act, is faid to avow. 
The original ufe of the word was this—When ftoln goods 
were bought by one, and fold to another, it was lawful for 
the right owner to take them wherever they were found 5 
and he in whofe pofleffion they were found, was bound, 
Advocare, i.’e. to produce the feller to juftify the fale, and 
fo on till they came at the thief. 
Afterwards, the term was applied to any thing which a 
man acknowledged to be his own, or done by himfelf 5 
in which fenfe, it is mentioned by Fleta, L.L. pars 4. Si vir 
ae in domo fua fufceperit, nutriertt & advocaverit filium 
uum 

ADVOWSON, Apvocario, the quality, or office of 
an Advewee, or advocate. $ 

Apvowson, or ApyouzEN, in common law, fignifies a 
right to prefent to a vacant benetice. 
In this fenfe, the word imports as much as ‘fus patronatus 
in the canon law. See PATRONAGE. 
The reafon of the name ddvsw/on, Advocatio, is, that an- 
ciently thofe who had a right to prefent to a church, 
were maintainers of it, or great benefactors to it; and 
were fometimes called Patronz, and fometimes Advacati, or 
Advawees, g 
In the general, an Advowfon is where either a bifhop, 
dean and chapter, or a lay-patron, have a right to prefent 
whey they pleafe to any fpiritual benefice, when it becomes 
void. 
This Advow/on is of two kinds.—Advowy/on in grofs, that 
is, not immediately reftrained, or adhering to any manor, as 
parcel thereof. 
And Advowfon appendant, which depends on a manor, as 
appurtenant to it.—This Kitchen calls an Incident, which 
may be feparated from its fubject, 
Add, that as the builders and endowers of a church were 
the patrons of it; fo thofe who founded any religious houfe. 
had the Advewfon or patronage of it. i 
Sometimes the patron had the fole nomination of the pre- 
late, abbot, or prior; - either. by inveftiture, (7. e. delive- 
ry of a paftoral ftaff) or by direct prefentation to the dio- 
cefan: and if a free election was left to the religious, yet 
a Congé d’Elire, or licence of eleétion, was firft 0 be ob- 
tained of the pateon, and the perfon elected was confirmed 
by him. 
Tf the founder’s family became extinct, the patronage of the con- 
vent went to the lord of the manor.—-Unlefs the feveral col~ 
leges in the univerfities be reftrained in thenumber of Advowfons 
they may receives it is argued they will in time acquire fuch 
a flock, as to fruftrate the defign of their foundation (which 
is the education of youth) by creating too quick a fucceffion 
of fellows ; fo that there will not be in the colleges a fufficient 
number of perfons of fufficient age, knowledge and expe- 
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rience to inftruét and form the minds of the youth—In 
fome colleges the number of Advow/ons is faid to be 
already two thirds, or more of the number of fellows. 
Tis objected on the other fide, that the fucceffion of 
fellows may be too flow, as well as too quick ; whereby 
perfons well qualified may be detained fo long in colleges, 
as not to have ftrength or aétivity enough left for the 
difcharge of parochial funétions. V. Kenn. Paroch. Antig. 
im Vol. 
ADVOWTRY. See the article ADULTERY. 
ADUST*, Apustus, among phyficians, &c. is applied to 
fuch humours, as by long heat become of a hot, and fiery 
nature. 
* The word is formed of the Latin adurere, to burn. 


Such is choler fuppofed to be:—Melancholy is ufually confi- 
dered as black, and adu/? bile. 

Blood is faid to be Aduff, when by reafon of fome extraor- 
dinary heat, its more fubtile parts are all evaporated, leaving 
the groffer, with all the impurities therein, half torrified, as 
it were. i 

ADYTUM®, Advra, a fecret, or retired place in the Pagan 
temples, where oracles were given, and into which none 
but the priefts were admitted. 

* The word, originally Greek, fignifies inaccefible ; being com- 
pounded of «, not ;. and dew, or dv, to enter. 

ADZE, or Appice, a cutting tool, of the ax-kind; having 

its blade made thin, and arching ; and its edge at right-angles 
to the handle ; chiefly ufed for taking thin chips of timber or 
boards, and for paring away certain irregularities which the 
ax cannot come at, 
The Adze is ufed by carpenters, but more by coopers, as 
being convenient for cutting the hollow fides of boards, &c, 
It is ground from abafe on its infide to its outer edge. So that 
when itis blunt, they cannot well grind it without taking 
its helve out of the eye. 

AE, or Ai, a diphthong, or double vowel, compounded of 
Aand E. 

Authors, are by no means agreed as to the ufe of the 
@ in Englifh words.—Some, out of regard to etymo- 
logy, infift on its being retained in all words, particu- 
larly technical ones, borrowed from the Greek and Latin; 
while others, from a confideration that it is no proper 
diphthong in our language, its found being no other than 
that of the fimple e; contend, that it ought to be intirely 
difufed, except in words which retain the Latin and Greek 
form in every thing elfe. 

For our own part, till the point is a little better fettled, we 
miuft be continued to fteera kind of middle courfe ; conform- 
ing ourfelves to cuftom as nearly as may be.—Such articles, 
therefore, as are omitted under 4, the reader may pleafe to 
look for under E. 

ZEACEA, in antiquity, folemn feafts and combats, celebrated 
in Agina, in honour of AZacus, who had been their king, 
and who on account: of his fingular juftice upon earth, was 
fuppofed to have a commiffion given him, to be one of the 
judges in hell. . ‘ 

ZECHMALOTARCHA, Aiyparwraexnc in antiquity, a 
Greek term, fignifying, the chief, or leader of the Jewith 
captives in Babylonia. 

The Jews, who refufed to follow Zorobbabel, and return 
with him to Jerufalem, after the Babylonifh captivity ; 
created an Echmalotarch, to govern them.—Not that the 
Jews themfelves called him by this name, as fome authors 
have aflerted; for that people fpoke Hebrew, or Chaldee, 
not Greek. But Origen, and others, who wrote in the 
Greek tongue, rendered the Hebrew name M19) WNT Rofch 
galuth, q. d. Chief of the Captivity, by a Greek name of 
the like import, aixpanruraey®, formed from aixparures cap- 
tive, of aixun, point, fpear, or war: and aexwr, commander, 
chief. 

However, the Jews feemed to have had officers of this kind 
before the return from Babylon : witnefs the hiftory of Sufan- 
nah; the two elders who condemned her, being fuppofed 
to have been Echmalotarche that year.—The Jewith writers 
aflure us, that the 4chmalotarche were only to be chofen 
out of the tribe of Judah. 

ZEDES, in antiquity, a chapel, or inferior kind of tem- 
ple, diftinguifhed by this, that it was not vonfecrated by 
the Augurs, as thofe properly called temples were. See 
TEMPLE. 

Such was the Zrarium, or treafury 5 called Ades Saturni. 
See ERaRIUM. 

ZEDILE*, #prxxs, in antiquity, a Roman magiftrate, 
vefted with divers functions, chiefly that of fuperintending 
the buildings both public and private; as baths, aqueeducts, 
roads, bridges, caufeways, &c, 

* The word is formed of des, temple, or houfe, on account 
of their having the care of temples, houfes, &c. 
The Zdiles at Rome correfponded to what the Greeks called 
Agoransmi, and Aftynomi ; they differed from Occonomi and 
Arcarii, who were rather receivers of the revenues; alfo 
from Logifte, Curatores & Patres civitatis. 
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To the Zdiles belonged the infpe@ion of the weights and 
meafures, “They fixed the rates of provifions, and took care 
the people were not exacted on therein. The inquiry and 
cognizance of debauchees, and diforders in public houfes, like- 
wile belonged to them: they were alfo to revife comedies 3 and 
it belonged to them to treat the people with grand games, 
and fpectacles at their own expence. 

To the A&diles alfo belonged the cuftody of the plebifcita, 
and the cenfure and examination of Books They had the 
Power on certain occafions of iffuing edits; and by degrees 
they procured to themfelves a confiderable jurifdiction, the 
Cognizance of various caufes, &¢c.—This office ruin’d num- 
bers by its expenfivenefs, fo that in Auguftus’s time, even 
many fenators declined it on that account. 

All thefe fun&tions, which rendered the A£diles 9 confider- 
able, belonged at firft to the Ediles of the people, #diles 
Plebeii, or minores. Thele were only two in number; and 
were firft created in the fame year as the tribunes: for the 
tribunes, finding themfelves opprefled with the multiplicity of 
affairs, demanded of the fenate to have officers, whereon they 
might difcharge themfelves of matters of lefs importance ; and, 
accordingly, two Afdiles were created, And hence it was, 
that the Adiles were elected every year, at the fame aflembly 
as the tribunes. 

But thefe plebeian Zales, having refufed, on a fignal occa- 
fion, to treat the people with fhews ; as pleading themfelyes 
unable to fupport the expence thereof: the patricians made 
an offer to do it, provided they would admit them to the 
honours of the £d:late, 

On this occafion, there were two new Adiles created, of 
the number of the patricians, in the year of Rome 388. 
They were called Zdiles curules, or majores; as having a 
a right to fit on a curule chair, enriched with ivory, when 
they gave audience; whereas the plebeian 4diles, only fat 
on benches. See Curute. 

Befides that the curule #diles fhared all the ordinary func- 
tions with the plebeian, their chief employ was, to procure 
the celebration of the grand Roman games, and to exhibit 
comedies, fhews of gladiators, &'c. to the people. 

To eafe thefe four firft 4idiles, Czefar created a new kind, 
called Adiles cereales, as being deputed chiefly to take care 
of the corn, which was called donum Cereris ; for the hea- 
‘thens honoured Ceres as the goddefs who prefided over corn, 
and attributed to her the invention of agriculture. Thefe 
Hédiles cereales were alfo taken out of the order of patricians. 
In the municipal cities there were 4diles, with the fame au- 
thority as at Rome. 

We alfo read of an Aidilis alimentarius, exprefled in abbre- 
viature by dil, alim. whofe bufinefs feems to have been to 
provide diet for thofe who were maintained at the public 
charge, though others affign him a different office. 

Tn an ancient infcription we alfo meet with Zdile of the 
camp, 4dilis caftrorum, 
EGILOPS*, in medicine, a tumor, or rather ulcer, in 
the great angle of the eye; either with, or without an in- 
flammation. 


* The word in its original Greek, aiyirw, fignifies a goat’s 
eye; compounded of ai, goat, and wb, eye; in regard, 
Goats are fuppofed extremely liable to this diftemper. 

Authors frequently ufe the words ZEgilops, Anchilops, and 
iftula Lachrymalis promifcuoufly: but the more accurate, 
after ASgineta, make a difference.—The tumor, ere it becomes 
ulcerous, is properly called Axchilops ; and, after it is got into 
the lachrymal paflages, and has rendered the Os Lachrymale 
carious, Fiftula Lachrymalis. 
If the Zgilops be accompanied with an inflammation ; it is 
fuppofed to take its rife from the abundance of blood, which 
a plethoric habit difcharges on the corner of the eye.—If it 
be without an inflammation, it is fuppofed to proceed from 
a vifcous pituitous humour, thrown upon this part. The 
method of cure is the fame as that of the Ophthalmia, 
If the Zegilops be negleéted ; it burfts, and degenerates into 
a fiftula, which eats into the bone. See Fisruta. 
EGIPAN *, in antiquity, a denomination given to Pan, 
and the Panes. See Satyr. 


* The word is compounded of aif, ciyos, goat; he being 
reprefented with the horns, legs, feet, &c. of that animal. 


The ancients alfo give the name Zgipans to a fort of 
monfters mentioned by Pliny, Solinus, and Pomp. Mela, L. 
I. c, 8.—Salmafius, in his notes on Solinus, takes fgipan 
to have fignified the fame in Lybia with Sylvanus among 
the Romans. See Sytvan. 
Voffius rejects the opinion, and fhews, that the Aigipans 
‘had not faces like men, as the Sylvans had ;, but like goats. 
Tn effeé&t, the whole upper part of the body refembled that ani- 
mal; and as to the lower, they painted it with a fith’s tail. 
The monfter reprefented on fome medals of Auguttus, by 
antiquaries called Capricornus ; appears to be the true 
Zi gipan. - 
ZEGIS, in the ancient mythology, a name given to the fhield, 
or buckler of Jupiter, and Pallas, 
The 
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The goat Amalthea, which had fuckled Jove, being dead ; 
that God is faid to have covered his buckler with the fkin 
thereof: whence the appellation Agis, from af, asyos, 
fhe-goat. : ¥ 
Jupiter, afterwards reftoring the beaft to life again, covered 
it with a new fkin, and placed it among the ftars. 
As to his buckler, he made a prefent of it to Minerva ; 
whence that goddefs’s buckler is alfo called #gis, in Virgil, 
Zneid L. VUL. v. 354, and 435. and by other authors. 
Minerva, having killed the Gorgon Medufa, nailed her head 
in the middle of the gis, which henceforth had the fa- 
culty of converting into ftone all thofe who looked thereon ; 
as Medufa herfelf had done during her life. See Homer, 
Iliad. L. 5. 
Others take the #gis not to have been a buckler, but a 
cuirafs, or breaft-plate. And it is certain, the gis of Pal- 
las, defcribed by Virgil, AEneid. ©. VIL. v. 435. muft have 
been a cuirafs; fince the poet fays exprefly, that Medufa’s 
head was on the breaft of the goddefs. But the #gis of Jupi- 
‘ter, mentioned a little higher, v. 354. feems to have been a 
buckler. The words 
Cum fepe nigrantem 
Fi gida concuteret dextra, 
agreeing very well toa buckler; but not at all to a cuirafs, 
or breaft-plate. 
Servius makes the fame diftin@tion on the two paffages of Vir- 
gil; for onv. 354, he takes the Zgis for the buckler of Ju- 
piter, made as above mentioned of the fkin of the goat 
Amalthea : and on verfe 435, he defcribes the #gis as the 
armour which covers the breaft ; and which in {peaking of 
men is called Cuirafs, and gis in {peaking of the gods. 
Many authors have overlooked thefe diftinétions for want 
of going to the fources. 
#EGYPTIACUM, in medicine, a name given to divers 
unguents of the detergent, or corrofive kind. See Un- 
GUENT, &e. 
We meet with a black, a red, a white, a fimple, a compound, 
and a magiftral Zgyptiacum. 
The fimple Lgyptiacum, which is that ufually found in our 
fhops, is a compofition of verdigreafe, vinegar and honey 
boiled to a confiftence : the prefcription is Mefue’s,—It is ufu- 
ally fuppofed to take its name from its dufky colour, where- 
in it refembles that of the natives of Egypt.—It is impro- 
perly called an unguent ; as there is no oil, or other fat in it. 
Some chufe to call it, Mel Lgyptiacum, It is chiefly ufed 
for eating off rotten flefh, and cleanfing foul ulcers ;_particu- 
larly venereal ones in the throat, &c. It alfo deftroys thofe 
cancerous erofions apt to grow in children’s mouths. 
JENIGMA*, a propofition put in obfcure, ambiguous, and 
generally contradictory terms, to puzzle, or exercife the wit, 
in finding out its meaning. Or, an obfcure difcourfe, cover- 
ing fome common, and well known thing, under remote 
and uncommon terms. 


* The word is Greek, Aiyye formed of awilrsc9as, obfeuré 
innuere, to hinta thing darkly, of esos, an obfcure {peech, 
difcourfe. The Latins fometimes call it /eirpus, firpus, or 
Serupus, Gell. 1. 12... 6. ‘The popular with us name it riddle : 
from the Belgic raeden, or the Saxon araethan, to interpret. 

Fran. Junius defines an #nigma to be an obfcure parable, 
or allegory ; and makes two kinds : the one greater, render- 
ing the fentence more intricate and knotty, by a multi- 
tude of words; the other /efér; confifting of only one 
or two remote words, or allufions; as in Ifaiah, C. 
XI. 3. where Jefus Chrift is called 9¥2, furculus, rod, 
or branch. 

Fa. Bouhours, in the memoirs of Trevoux, defines an #nig- 
ma, a difcourfe, or painting, including fome hidden mean- 
ing, which is propofed to be guefled. 

Painted Znigma’s, are reprefentations of the works of nature, 
or art, concealed under human figures, drawn from hiftory, 
or fable. Thus Jefus Chrift, in the middle of the doétors, 
reprefents the bible, Sc, 

A Verbal Enigma is a witty, artful and abftrufe defcription 
of any thing. Bouhours. 

Fa. Meneftrier, has given us a learned treatife of nigma’s 
and zenigmatical figures. ; 

The ufe of Znigma’s was very great among the Egyptians. 
That people, Gale obferves, covered their doétrines, both 
of divine, human, and natural things, under this fort of dif- 
guifes: thus fome of the ftars, Clemens Alexand, Strom. i 
obferves, were, on account of their oblique motions, likened 
to ferpents, the fun to a crocodile, a fhip, &c. 

Gale thinks they might borrow the cuftom from the He- 
brews, among whom, it is certain the Enigmatic way was 
not lefs in ufe. Witnefs Samfon’s riddle, Judg. XIV. 12. 
13. I will now put forth a riddle to you, &c. AVN i. e. 
according to Vatable, an Znigmatical problem: the LXX 
render it, weo@anua. Out of the eater came forth meat, and 
out of the firong came forth Jweetnefs.. Where, by eater “and 
Strong, is meant a lion; and by meat, honey. Solomon is 
faid to have been particularly fkilful in the folution of Znig- 
ma’s. Jofeph Antiq. Lib. V.C. 2. Clemens affures us, that 
the Egyptians placed Sphynges before their temples ; to inti- 
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mate that the doétrines of God and religion were Znigmati- 
cal and obfcure. See HIEROGLYPHIC. 

ALOLIC, or Hoxran, in grammar, denotes one of the five 
dialeéts of the Greek tongue. 

It was firft ufed in Boeotia; whence it pafled into AZolia, and 
was that which Sappho and Alczus wrote in. 

The Holic dialeét generally throws out the afpirate or 
fharp fpirit, and agrees in fo many things with the Do- 
ric dialect, that the two are ufually confounded together. 
See Dorie. 

ALOLIPILE*, Morrprtra, a hydraulic inftrument, con- 
fifting of a hollow, metalline ball, with a flender neck, or 
pipe arifing from the fame. This being filled with water, 
and thus expofed to the fire, produces a vehement blaft of 
wind. See Wino. 


* This inftrament, Des Cartes and others have made ufe of, to 
account for the natural caufe, and generation of wind.—And 
hence its name, AZolipila, q.d. pila Eoli, Holus’s ball; 
olus being reputed the god of the winds. 


Sometimes the neck is made to fcrew into the ball, which is 
the moft commodious way, becaufe then the cavity may the 
more readily be filled with water: if there be no fcrew, it 
may be filled thus.—Heat the ball red-hot, and throw it into 
a veflel of water ; the water will run in at the fmall hole, and 
fill about two thirds of the cavity. 
If, after this, the olipile be laid on, or before, the 
fire; fo that the water and veflel become very much 
heated ; the water being rarified into a kind of momen- 
tary air, will be forced out with very great noife and vio- 
lence; but it will be by fits, and not with a conftant and 
uniform blaft. 
Thefe phenomena the reader will be eafily enabled to folve, 
from what is fhewn under the articles, Arr, WATER, and 
RAREFACTION, 
The air or vapour iffuing out of the okpile, is found fen- 
fibly hot near the orifice ; but at a farther diftance, cold 5 
like what we obferve of our own breath: the caufe of which 
is controverted.—The Corpufcularians account for it hence, 
that the fire contained in the rarified vapour, though fuffi- 
cient to be felt near the orifice, difengages itfelf in the pro- 
grefs of the ftream; and becomes infenfible ere it be ar- 
rived at the journey’s end. See Frrze.—The mechanical 
philofophers, on the other hand, hold that the vapour, at its 
exit from the ball, is endued with that peculiar f{pecies of 
circular motion, which conftitutes the quality heat ; and that 
the further it recedes therefrom, the more is this motion de- 
flroyed, by the reaction of the contiguous air; till the heat 
at length becomes infenfible, See HEaT. 
Chauvin fuggefts fome further ufes of the Zolipile.—1°, He 
thinks it might be applied inftead of a bellows to blow the 
fire, where a very intenfe heat is required. 2°, If a trum- 
pet, horn, or other fonorous inftrument were fitted to its 
neck, it might be made to yield mufic. 3°, If the neck 
were turned perpendicularly upwards, and prolonged by a 
tube or hollow cylinder fitted to it, and a hollow ball laid 
on the orifice of the tube ; the ball would be blown up, and 
kept fluctuating or playing up and down: as in the ftream 
of a fountain. See FounTarn.—And, 4°, it might ferve 
to feent, or fumigate a room, if filled with perfumed, inftead 
of common water. 
ZEON, AION, age ; literally fignifies the duration of a thing. 
Some ancient heretics have affixed another idea to the word 
on ; in order to which, they have made ufe of the philo- 
fophy of Plato, giving reality to the ideas, which that phi- 
lofopher had imagined in God; and even perfonifying them, 
and feigning them diftinét from God, and to have been pro- 
duced by him; fome male, others female. See Inza, and 
PLATONISM. 
Thefe ideas they call Hons; of an aflemblage whereof they” 
compofe the deity, calling it wangaye, a Greek word, fig- 
nifying fulne/s. 
Simon Magus is faid to have been the firft inventor of thefe 
Eons ; which were afterwards brought to perfeétion by Va- 
lentinus, who refining on thofe who had preceded him in 
this way, produced a long genealogy of Mons, to the 
number of 30. ‘The firft, and moft perfect, he particularly 
denominates gow, Proon, that is, pre-exiftent ; befide other 
names, the moft ufual whereof was that of Bythos, Bua, 
depth. P 
This Bythos he fays continued long alone with Ewoa, Ennea, 
thought; whom Valentinus alfo called Xaes, grace, and 
syn, filence. At length, Bythos with Sige, produced Nous, 
Nws, underftanding, and Aa»Ss«, truth, her fitter. Nous be- 
gat two Hons; Logos, Acy@, word, and Zoe, Zun, life: 
which two begot others, Anthropos, AvSeumros, man, and 
Exxanzie, church, And thefe eight Hons were the chief of 
all the reft. 
The word, Acy, and life, Zon, begot ten other ons : 
Man and the Church begot twelve more ; among whom were 
the Paraclete, Faith, Hope, Charity, the Perfe&t, Tercos, 
and wifdom, 2o9ia. And thus were 30 Hons made up3 
which all together made the Pleroma, Wancwue, or fpiritual 
and invifible plenitude, 
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Thefe 30 Zons, the Valentinians hold to have been figured 
by the 30 years of our Saviour’s private life. See Gnosrics. 


A QUATION, 5 | ( Equation, 
ZEQATOR. Equator. 
-QUILIBRIUM. | EquitisRiuM. 
EQUINOX. \ 1 Equinox. 
ZEQUINOCTIAL. y Seed EquinocriaL. 
#EQUIPOLLENT. EquipoLient, 
ASQUIVALENT. EQuiIvALENT. 
ZEQUIVOCAL. | EqurvocaL. 


AEQUIVOCATION, &«. J LEquivocaTion, &e, 

JER A *, inchronology, a fixed point of time, from whence to 
begin a computation of the years enfuing. 

* The word is fometimes alfo written in ancient authors, Era: 
its origin is contefted, though it is generally allowed to have 
had its rife in Spain. Sepulveda fuppofes it formed from 
A. ER. A, the note or abbreviatures of the words, dunus 
Erat Augujli, occafioned by the Spaniards beginning their 
computation from the time their country came under the do- 
minion of Auguitus, or that of their receiving the Roman 
calendar. This opinion, however ingenious, is rejected by 
Scaliger, not only on account that in the ancient abbrevia- 
tures 4 never ftood for Aznus, unlefs when preceded by 
¥ for vixit ; and that it feems improbable they fhould put 
ER for erat, and the letter 4 without any difcrimination 
both for Annus and Augu/lus. Voflius neverthelefs favours 
the conjecture, and judges it at leait as probable, as either 
that of [fidore, who derives ra from 2's, the tribute mo- 
ney, wherewith Auguftus taxed the world: or that of Sca- 
liger himfelf, who deduces it likewife from 2s, though in 
a different manner : 4s, he obferves, was ufed among the 
ancients for an article, or item, in an account. And hence it 
came alfo to itand for afum or number it felf. From the 

lural ra, came by corruption Zra, fram, in the finga- 
lar; much as Ofia, Offiam, the name of a place from Ofia, 
the mouths of the Tyber. The opinion of Chriftmannus 
carries ftill lefs probability, who derives the word from the 
Arabic drach, to compute: and the fame may be faid of 
that of If. Voffius, who fuppofes ra to be originally the 
fame with Hegira, and to be derived from Heger, q. d. 
ftranger ; a name given by the Jews to Herod. 

ZEx A is more particularly ufed in fpeaking of the ancient me- 
thod of computing time among the Spaniards, which anti- 
cipated the common #ra from the birth of Chrift, by 37 
years. See Epocua. 

* This is by fome called the Zra of Ce/ar, by others the 
4ira of Eras, by the later writers the Spani/h ira, 

ZERARIUM *, the public treafury of the Roman ftate. Sce 
Fiscus. 

* The temple of Saturn at Rome, being the great treafury 
of the fiate, was firft called rarium; from Zs, Aeris, 
copper ; that being the only money in ufe before the year of | 
Rome 485. 

Tt was firft erected under Auguftus, and maintained by a 
yearly voluntary contribution ; but that proving infufficient, 
the twentieth part of all legacies and inheritances, except of 
fuch as fell to the next of kin or the poor, were configned 
to this treafury. 

For the cuftody hereof, three of the emperor’s lifeguard were 
conttituted Prafecti Ararii. 

AERIAL, Agrivs, fomething that confifts of, or has re- 
lation to, air. See Arr. 

The Effeni, the moft refined and rational fect among the 
Jews, held that’ the human foul confifted of an aerial fub- 
ftance, 

Angels or fpirits, whether good or evil, faid fometimes to ap- 
pear, are fuppofed to aflume an aerial body, in order to be- 
come fenfible. 

Porphyry and Jamblicus admit a fort of Demons or aerial 
fpirits, to which they give various names. 

And the Roficrucians, and other vifionaries, fill the atmo- 
fphere with aerial inhabitants, 

AERIAL Per/peétive, is that which reprefents bodies weakened, 
and diminifhed, in proportion to their diftance from the eye. 
See PERSPECTIVE. 

Aerial Perfpeétive, has chiefly to do with the colours of 
objects, whofe force and luftre it takes off more, or lefs, to 
make them appear as if more, or lefs, remote. 

It is founded on this, that the longer column of air an ob- 
je&t is feen through; the weaker do the vifual rays emitted 
from it affect the eye. 

AERIANS, Agriani, in antiquity, a religious fe& de- 
nominated from Aerius, an Armenian prieft of the fourth 
century. 

The Aerians had much the fame fentiments, in refpe&t of 
the Trinity, as the Arians; befide which, they had fome 
dogmas of their own, and particularly this : that there is no 
difference between priefts, and bifhops ; but that the prieft- 
hood, and epifcopate are abfolutely one and the fame order, 
or dignity: an opinion fince ftrenuoufly afferted by many 
modern divines, See Bishop, Pris, PresByTER, &c. 
Aerius built his do&trine chiefly on fome paflages in St. Paul ; 
and, among others, that in the firft epiftle to Timothy. 
Ch. IV, v. 14. where that apoftle exhorts him not to neglect 
the gift he had received by the laying on of the hands of the pref 
i 5 ig obferves Aerius, is no mention of bifhops ; but 
oL, i. 
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Timothy evidently received his ordination from the prefby- 
ters or priefts, 

St. Epiphanius, Her. 75. ftands up brifkly for the fuperi~ 
ority of bifhops, againft the Aerians—The word pre/bytery in 
St. Paul, he obferves, includes both bifhops and priefts; ‘the 
whole fenate, or affembly of the ecclefiaftics of the place : 
and in fuch an affembly had Timothy been ordained. See 
PResBYTERY, 

AEROMANCY*®, Arromantra, an ancient {pecies of 
divination, performed by the means of the air, and phano- 
mena happening therein, 

* The word is compounded of the Greek, ang, air; and 
veilesa, divination. See Hypromancy. 

AEROMETRY ®, Azromerrta, the art of meafuring 
the air, its powers, and properties See Arr. 

* Hibe word is compounded of amp, air; and p‘lesw, to mea- 

ure, 

Zerometry includes the laws of the motion, gravitation, pref- 
fion, elafticity, rarefaction, condenfation, &c, of the atmo- 
fpherical uid, 
The word Acrometry is but little ufed : in liew here: 
commonly call this branch of philofophy, Preumai 
PNEeUMATICs. 
C. Wolfius, profeffor of mathematics at Hall, having re 
duced many of the affections of this fluid to geometrical de- 
monftration ; firft publithed Elements of Aerometry, at Leip- 
fic, 1709, in High-dutch, and afte s more largely in 
Latin.—Thus is the do€trine of the air incorporated into 
the matheinatical {ciences, 

#,RUGINOUS, fomething partaking of, or like to, the 
ruft of copper. 

Authors do not feem perfetly agreed about the colour to be 
exprefled by this word, fome exprefling by it green, others 
brown. 

aE, denotes ruft, efpecially that of copper. 

UsT. 

4£RUGoO is alfo ufed for the common verdigreafe. See Verpi- 
GREASE. 

AERY, or Arry *, in {peaking of hawks, eagles, or the 
like, anfwers to the neft of other birds. See Nipws, 

* The word is formed from the French Aire ; and that from the 
German, Ey, egg, in the plural Eyr. 

ZES, a Latin term, fignifying copper, money, &c. 

7Es, in antiquity, is frequently ufed for 4s. “See As, 

#Bs Grave denotes money paid by weight, and not by tale, 
Liy. 1. 4. in fine. 

Es Uftum, is a chemical preparation, ordinarily made of copper 

Cut into thin plates, put into a crucible with fulphur and falt, 
Stratum fuper firatum ; and thus fet in a hot charcoal fire, 
till the fulphur be confumed. 
It is very deterfive ; and is ufed for eating of dead flefh. They 
who make this ufe of it, are ordered to heat it red-hot in the 
fire nine times ; and quench it as often in linfeed oil, But 
this is a precaution rarely complied with. 

HSCHYNOMENOUS Plants, among botanifts, are 
thofe popularly cailed /enfitiveplants. See SENSITIVE. 

ESNECY, in law, priority of age among coparceners. 

ZSTIMATIO Capitis, in our ancient law-books, 

Were, and WERELADE. 
King Athelftan, in a great aflembly held at Exeter, declared 
what muléts were to be paid pro #/fimatione capitis, for of- 
fence committed againft feveral perfons according to their 
degrees : the Z/fimation of the king’s head to be 30000 thrym- 
fee ; of an archbifhop, or fatrapa, or prince, 15000; of a 
bithop or a fenator, 8000 ; of a prieft, or a thane, 2000, 
Sc. Crefly’s Church Hift. fol. 834. b. and L. Hen. I, 

FESTIVAL, or Estivat, of, or belonging to fummer. 
Thus, we fay, the Hffival folitice, &c. in oppofition to 
Brumal. 

ASTUARY, Zsruarium, in geography, an arm of the 
fea, running up a good way into the land. See SEa. 

Such is Briftol channel, many of the firths of Scotland, &c. 
See Arm, Bay, and Friru. 

ZEsTuARY, is fometimes alfo ufed in pharmacy, for a vapour- 
bath, balneum vaporofum, See Vapourand Baru. 

JE THER *, is ufually underftood of a thin, fubtile matter, or 
medium, much finer and rarer than air ; which commencing 
from the limits of our atmofphere, poflefles the whole heavenly 
fpace. 


of, we 
See 


See 


See 


* The word is Greek, ai9%g, fuppofed to be formed from the 
verb «iz, to burn, to flame ; fome of the ancients, par- 
ticularly Anaxagoras, fuppofing it of the nature of fire. See 
Fire. 

The philofophers cannot conceive that the largeft part of the 
creation fhould be perfeétly void ; and therefore fill it with a 
fpecies of matter under the denomination of Zther.—But they 
vary extremely as to the nature and charaéter of this #ither.— 
Some conceive it as a body fui generis, appointed only to fill 
up the vacuities between the heavenly bodies ; and therefore 
confined to the regions above our atmofphere.—Others fuppofe 
it of fo fubtile and ing a nature, as to pervade the air, 
and other bodies $ Pp the pores and intervals thereof. 
—Others deny the exiftence of any fuch fpecific matter ; and 
think the air it (elf, by that immenfe tenuity and expanfion it 

1M is 
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is found capable of, may diffufe it felf through the interftellar] a volatile Uurindus falt, refembling 
fpaces, and be the only matter found therein. an 2 therial Qil, or fulphur ; partaking of 
In effect, Ether, being no objcét of our fenfe, but the mere Apirit of wine. j 
work of imagination, brought only upon the ftage for the fake Ait HERIAL Heaven. See Ztheria Hea VEN. 

of hypothefis, or to felve fome phenomenon, real or imagi- fe T th OPS Mineral, a preparation of mercury, ufually 
naty ; authors take the liberty to modify it how they plea ee made by grinding equal quantities of crude quickfilver and 
—Some fuppofe it of an elementary nature, like other bodies, flower of fulphur, in a ftone or iron mortar : till they be- 
and only diftinguifhed by its tenuity, and the other affections] come incorporated into a black powder. 

confequent thereon; which is the philofophical Zther.— It is prefcribed for the worms, and all crudities and acri- 
Others will have it of another {pecies,’ and not elemen-| mony of the humours ; and is reputed infallible againft the 
tary ; but rather a fort of fifth element, of a pure, more itch, and other cutaneous difeafes. : 

refined, and fpirituous nature, than the fubftances * about | A ET IAN S, AETIANT, in church hiftory, a fe@, or branch 
our earth; and void of the common affections thereof,| of Arians, fo called from their leader Aetivs, furnamed the 
as gravity, &c. The heavenly fpaces, being the fuppofed Atheift, in the fourth century. See Arran. 

region or refidence of a more Ited clafs of beings ; The Aetians were of the ftritter kind of Arians, who held 
the medium muft be more ted in proportion.—Such| that the Son, and Holy Ghoft, are in all things diffimilar to 
is the ancient and popular idea of Ether, or etherial the Father. See HergzROUSIAN. 

matter, Whence alfo they are called Anomei and Het 
The term Zther being thus embarraffed with a variety of} fometimes pure Arians. ; 
ideas, and arbitrarily applied to fo many different things ; ZETIO LOG Ne *; LETIOLOG TA, in medicine, a ratio- 
the later and feverer philofophers chufe to fet it afide: and nale, or difcourfe of the caufe of a difeafe. 

in lieu thereof, fubftitute other more determinate ones. 
‘Thus, the Cartefians ufe the term AJaieria Subtilis ; which 
is the ther : and Sir I, Newton, fometimes, a Subtile Spi- 
in the clofe of his Principia; and fometimes a Sudtile} In this fenfe, we fay, the Ztislgy of the fimall-pox, of 
1 Medium ; as in his Optics. the hydrophobia, of the gout, the dropfy, &c. 

The truth is, there are abundance of confiderations, which] AZ TIES *, in natural hiftory, a fiinty, or a cruftated 
feem to evince the exiftence of fome matter in the air, much} ftone, hollow within fide, and pregnant, as it were, with 
finer than the air it felf—There is an unknown fomething,| another ; formerly in repute for feveral extraordinary medical, 
which remains behind when the air is taken away; as ap-| as well as magical powers. 

pears from certain effects which we fee produced in Vacuo.— 


rit of nitre;. the other 


the nature of 


* The word is c ounded of the Greek atria, caufe, and 
doyG-, firme, difcourfe. 


* The word is formed from the Greek, awsr@-, eagle; the 


@ Si Te: fe is ci ica | 7 Pa . fee. * ys, 
Heat, Sir I, Newton obferves, ee communicated through a popular tradition being, that it is found in the eagle’s neft, 
vacuum, almoft as readily as through air: but fuch com- whither it is fuppofed to be carried while the female fits, to 
munication cannot be without fome interjacent body, to prevent her eggs from being rotten. 


act as a medium. And fuch body mutt be fubtile e+ . Me ‘ f 
nough to penetrate the pores of glals; and may be very The /apis Aftites is found in feveral parts: near Trevoux in 
well concluded to penetrate thofe of all other bodies ; France, one can fcarce dig a few feet, without finding con- 


and confequently be diffufed through all the parts of fpace:} fiderable ftrata or beds, of the coarfer or ferruginous kind : 
which anfwers to the full character of an ther. See this fort is found of various forms, and fizes ; but its texture 
He ag. or confiftence is pretty uniform; confifting of two or three 


The exiftence of fuch an ztherial medium being fettled, lays or coats of a matter refembling baked earth : efpecially 
that author proceeds to its properties; inferring it to be not the innermoft.—They are originally foft, and of the colour of 
only rarer and more fluid than air, but exceedingly more| Yellow oker. 

elaftic, and active : in virtue of which properties, he fhews, Diofcorides fays, it is of ufe in difcovering a thief ; for by 
that a great part of the phanomena of nature may be pro-} mixing it with his meat, he will be unable to {wallow it. 
duced by it.—To the weight, ¢. gr. of this medium, he at- Matthiolus informs us, that birds of prey never hatch their 
tributes gravitation, or the weight of all other bodies; and] Young without this tone ; and that they feek it as far as the 
to its elafticity, the elaftic force of the air, and of nervous Indies. 

fibres, and the emiffion, refraction, reflection, and other The ufe now made of the ftone, is to affft women in la- 
phznomena of light ; as alfo, fenfation, mufcular motion, bour ; to which end they faften at about the knee : it be- 
&c,—In fine, this fame matter feems the primum mobile,| ing a tradition, that according as it is applied above, or be- 
the firft fource or {pring of phylical action in the modern low the matrix, it has the faculty of retaining, or excluding 
fyftem. the child. . 4 d 

The Cartefian Zther is fuppofed not only to pervade, but Hence, it is fometimes direéted to be bore about the arm to 
adequately to fill all the vacuities of bodies ; and thus to] | Prevent abortion. See SupPLEMENT; article rites. 
make an abfolute plenum in the univerfe. See Marzria|AF FECTION %, in a proper fenfe, denotes an attribute 
fubtilis. peculiar to fome fubjeét and arifing from the very idea or 
But Sir I. Newton overturns this opinion, from divers eflence thereof. See Ar TRIBUTE. 

confiderations; by fhewing, that the celeftial {paces are 
void of all fenfible refiftance: for, hence it follows, that 


* The word is originally Latin, formed from afficere, to affect ; 
the fubject being here fuppofed in fome meature affected, or 


the matter contained therein, muft be immenfely rare, in acted on by the thing attributed to it. See Sunjgcr. 

regard the refiftance of bodies is chiefly as their denfity ; fo i ee 

that if the heavens were thus adequately filled with a me- In this fenfe, Affection is fynonymous with Property, ‘or 

dium or matter how fubtile foever, they would refilt the what the fchoolmen call Proprium quarto modo. 

motion of the planets and comets much more than quick-| Philofophers are divided as to the doétrine and divifion of 

filver, or gold. Affections : according to Ariftotle, they are either Subordi- 
FETHER of plants. See ETHERIAL. nating, ox fubordinated ; under the firft of which comes only 
4ETHERIAL, Aruerivs, fomething that belongs to, mode ; and under the fecond finitene/s, place, and time. 

or partakes of the nature of #ther. ‘The “generality of Peripatetics divide Affeétions into inter- 

Thus, we fay, the Mtherial {pace ; itherial regions} al, as motion, and finitenefs; and external, as place and 

&c.—Some of the ancients divided the univerfe, with re-] time. According to Sperlingius, Afed?ions are better divided 

fpe&t to the matter contained therein, into elementary and} into /imple or united, and disjund or feparate : under the 

atherial. 5 firft come quantity, quality, place, and-time : under the {e- 


Under £ther, or the Ztherial world, was included all] cond, motion, and re/?. 

that fpace above the uppermeft element, viz. fire. This} Sperlingius then feems to reject finitenefs from the number 
they fuppofed to be perfectly homogeneous, incorruptible,} of Affedtions ; and Arift tle and the Peripatetics, quantity, 
unchangeable; &'c. See Corruption, &c. and quality : but the difference is not irreconcilable ; fince 
It is a point has been much controverted, whether or no| Sperlingius does not deny body to be finite, nor Ariftotle 
the Aitherial matter has the property of gravity ?—Ma-| and his followers, that it has guantum, and quale. Only they 
ny late philofophers, not only at home but abroad, contend| have not made peculiar heads and titles for thefe, 

for its gravity ; and even for its being the caufe of gravity] | Ajfections are alfo diftinguifhed into thofe of body, and thofe 
in all other bodies.—In effeét, fays Chauvin, bodies do not] of mind. 

defcend by any inherent principle ; but by the impulfe, or true-| ArFEcT10Ns of Body, are certain modifications thereof ; occa- 
fion of fomething external: which can be nothing but ether ;|  fioned or induced by motion ; in virtue whereof, a body 
in regard they fall iz vacuo as readily, nay more fo, than} comes to be fo and fo difpofed. 

in open air; and from the fame principle they fay arifes the] The Affedtions of Body are fometimes fubdivided into primary 


cohefion of bodies. and /econdary. 

ZETHERIAL Oil, is a fine, fubtile, eflential oil, approaching | Primary AFFECTIONS are thofe which arife either from the 
nearly to the nature of a fpirit. Sec Oru. idea of matter; as quantity, and figure; or from that of 
Thus, the pure liquor rifing next after the fpirit, in the di- form, 2s quality, and power ; or from both together, as mo- 
ftillation of turpentine, is called the thertal Oil of tur-] tion, place, and time. 
pentine. See SuppLemenT, article Orn Essentiau. Secondary, or derivative A¥YFECTIONS, are’ thofe which arife 
Some chymifts diftinguifh two principles in urine; the one} from fome of the primary 5 ¢. gr. from quantity, as divifi- 


bility, 
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bility, continuity, contiguity, finity, impenetrability; from 
figure, 2s regularity and irregularity ; from quality, as health ; 
ftr h, &e. 

Arrecrions of Mind, are what we more ufually call paf- 
fins. See Passron. 

Alechanical AFFECTIONS. 
tion. 

AFFECTION is more peculiarly ufed in medicine, for a mor- 
bid, or preternatural {tate of the body, or fome of its-parts. 
See Disease, Ge, Thus we fay an hypochondriacal, an 
hyfterical Affection. And, in like manner, fuch. a part of 
the body is affeéted, i. e. indifpofed, or feized with a difeate. 
The fick are frequently miftaken as to the place affected, by 
reafon of the confent between the feveral parts, which often 
makes a diforder in one part be felt in another. 

Fiypochondriacal AFFECTION, t See HiypocHonDRIAcAL. 
witerical AFFECTION, Ge. j Hysreric, &e. 

AFFEERORS*, Arreratorgs, in law, perfons, ap- 
pointed in court-leets, and other places, upom oath, to fettle 
and moderate the fines of fuch as have committed faults ar- 
bitrarily punifhable, or which have no exprefs penalty fet 
down by ftatute. See Fine. 


See Mrcuanican Affec- 


* The word is formed, according to Cowel, of the French 
afier, to afirm; by reafon thole appointed to this office, 
do affirm upon their oaths, what penalty they think in 
confcience the offender hath deferved. Others better derive 
it from affeurer, a wotd in the cultomary of Normandy, 
rendered by the latin interpreter taxare, to fet the price 
of a thing; as efimare, indicare, &c.—Kitchin joins the 
three words as fononymas; afidati, amerciatores, affera- 
tores. 


AFFERT, inlaw. See the article AVertra. 

AFFIANCE, in law, the plighting of troth, between a 
man and a woman upon an agreement of marriage to be 
had between them. 

AFFIDATIO Dominorum, fignifies an oath taken by the 
lords in parliament ; thus called in the Rot. Parl. Hen. VI. 

AFFIDATUS, or Arriprarus, in our law-books, de- 
notes a tenant by fealty. 

Affidati are not properly vaffals, but quafi-vaffals, or perfons 
who vow fealty to, and put themfelves under the protection 
of, another. 

In this fenfe they amount to the fame with what are otherwife 
called commendati, and recommendati. 

AFFIDAVIT, an oath in writing, fworn before fome per- 
fon who hath authority to take fuch oath; and made ufe 
of, and read in court, upon motions; though not allowed 
upon trials, 

Jn the court of chancery is an Affidavit offi 
direction of a mafter, See Oaru. 

AFFILIATION, AprFitiario, in middle-age writers, 

the fame with adoption. 
Among the ancient Gauls, Affiliation was a fort of adoption 
only practifed among the great.—It was performed with mi- 
litary ceremonies: the father prefented a battle-ax to the 
perfon he was to adopt for his fon ; as an intimation that he 
was to preferve the effects he thus called him to fucceed to, 
by arms. 

AFFINA GE, is fometimes ufed in ancient law-books, for 
the refining of metals. 

AFFINITY *, properly imports a relation contracted be- 
tween one of two parties married, and the kindred of the 
other party. 

* The word is originally Latin, compounded of ad, to; and 
Jais, boundary, limit: by reafon, as the lawyers fay, that 
one of the families here approaches to the bounds of the 
other: Quod due cognaticnes per nuptias copulantur, € altera 
ad alterius cognationts finem accedit, Or as another expreffes 
it, Quod utriufque cognationis fines in-unum locum conferuntur, 


te 


3 under the 


In which fenfe, the word ftands contradiftinguifhed from 
confanguinity ; which is a relation by blood. 

In the Mofaical law, there are feveral degrees of Affinity, 
wherein marriage is exprefly prohibited ; which yet feem not 
at all prohibited by the law of nature.—Thus, Levit. C. 
XVIII. ver. 16, a man was forbid to marry his bro- 
ther’s widow, unlefS he died without iflue; in which 
cafe, it became enjoined as a duty. So it was forbid to 
marry his wife’s filter, while fhe was living, v. 18. which 
was not forbidden before the law, as appears from the in- 
ftance of Jacob. 

The ancient Roman law is filent on this head; and Papinian 
is the firft who mentions it; on occafion of the marriage of| 
Caracalla.—The lawyers who came after him, ftretched the 
bonds of Affinity fo far, that they placed adoption on the fame 
foot with nature. See Aporrron. 

Affinity, according to the modern canonifts, renders mar- 
riage unlawful to the fourth generation, inclufive: but this 
is to be underftood of dire&t Affinity; and not of that which 
is fecondary, or collateral.— Affinis mei affinis, non eft affinis 
meus. 

It is further to be obferved, that this impediment of mar- 
riage, does not only follow an Affinity contraéted by lawful 
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matrimony, but alfo. that contracted by a criminal coti= 
merce ; with this difference, that this laft does not extend be= 
yond the fecond generation; whereas the other, as has been 
obferved, reaches to the fourth. 

The canonifts diftinguifh three fpecies of Affinity —The firft, 
that contracted between the hufband and the relations by 
blood of his wife; and between the wife, and the relations 
by blood of her hufband. 
The fecond;, between the hufband, and thofe related to his 
wife by marriage ; and the wife, and thofe fo related to her 
hufband. 

The third, between, the hufband, and the relations of his 
wife’s relations 3 and the wife, and the relations of her huf- 
band’s relations. 

By the fourth council of Late 
decreed, that none but the firlt 
the reft being mere refinements ch ought to be fet afides 
C. non debet, Tit. de Gonjang, Affin. 

The degrees are reckoned after the fame manner in Affinity, 
as in confanguinity ; and therefore differently in the canon 
law from what they are in the civil law. 

The Romanitts talk of a fpiritual Affinity; contraéted by the 


ny held in 1212, it was 
kind was any real Affinity 5 
whicl 


facrament of baptifin, and confirmation.—In that church, a 
god-father may not marry with his god-daughter, without a 
difpenfation. 


AFFIRMATION, ArrrrMA‘Ti0; a pofitive propofition, 
alledging the truth, or reality of fomething. 

Affirmation is defined by the logicians, an 2ét whereby we 
attribute one idea to another; as fuppoling it to belong; 
or agree thereto.—As when, conceiving perfection to agree 
to the Deity, we fay, God'is perfect. 

This, on other occafions, is called exunciation, propofition, 
compofition, and judging. 

AFFIRMATION in law, fignifies the ratifying, or confirming a 
former law, or judgment. 

We fay, to affirm a judgment: the houfe of lords on an ap- 
peal affirmed the lord chancellor’s decree. 

AFFIRMATION is alfo ufed in grammar, by fome late refi- 
ners upon that art, for what is ufually a verb; in re= 
gard the office of that part of fpeech, is to exprefs what we 
afirm, or attribute to any fubject. 

AFFIRMATION, is alfo ufed for a folemn form of attefting 
the truth, allowed to be ufed by the Quakers, inftead of an 
oath, which they hold abfolutely unlawful to take. See 
Quaker. 
This people, by their refufal of all oaths, lay liable to 
much trouble; particularly for, declining the oath of al- 


legiance, in the time of king Charles II. — But by an act 
pafled anno 1689, it was decreed, that their folemn de- 


claration of allegiance and fidelity, fhould 
ftead of an oath, 

Th 1695, they alfo obtained, by a temporary aét, that their 
folemn Affirmation thould .be accepted in all cafes where 
an oath is by law required; except in criminal cafes, 
upon juries, and in places of profit and truft under the 


e accepted in- 


government. In this form:—J, 4.B. do declare, in the 
eae of almighty God, the witnefs of the truth of what I 
fay, Bc. 


This aét was afterwards continued; and at laft made perpe- 
tual.—But this form not being fuch as was defired, and ha- 
ving, in reality, all the eflentials of an oath; they applied 
to the parliament for an alteration, which they obtained anno 
1721: when the following form was fettled to their gene- 
ral fatisfaGtion, viz.—J, 4. B. do Sincerely, folemnly, and 
truly declare and affirm.—Which is the form now ufed, in 
the fame manner, and under the fame limitation with the 
former.—Any perfon depofing, upon his folemn affirmation, 
a known falthood, incurs the penalty of wilful and corrupt 
perjury. 

AFFIRMATIVE, in logic, &c. is underftood of a propo- 
fition, or the like, which imports an Affirmation ; or that 
fays, a thing is. 

In which fenfe the word ftands oppofed to negative. 

There are univerfal Afirmative propofitions ; and fuch, ufu- 
ally, are the firft of fyllogifms. See SytLocism. 

In algebra we have alfo Airmative or pofitive quantities. See 
QuanTiry, and Posrrrye. 

AFFIRMATIVE Sign, or character. See CHARACTER. 

In grammar, authors diftinguith affirmative particles: fuch 
Is, yes. 

The term Affirmative is fometimes alfo ufed fubftantively.— 
Thus we fay, the Affirmative is the more probable fide of 
the queftion: there were fo many votes, or voices for the 
Afirmative. 

AFFIRMATIVE is particularly applied in the Roman inquifi- 
tion, to fuch heretics as own the errors, and opinions they 
are charged withal; and maintain the fame in their examina- 
tion with firmnefs, and refolution. 

AFFORESTING, Arroresrario, the turning ground 
into foreft. See Forest. 

In this fenfe, the word ftands oppofed to deaffore/ting. See 

DEaArrorEsTING, 

The conqueror, and his fucceflors, continued affore/ting the 
lands 


AGA 


lands of the fubje€t, for many reigns; till the grievance be- 
came fo notorious, that the people, of all degrees and denomi- 


AgGrA 


coriverting the heathen facrifices into Agape: Chri/tianas fa- 


crificia paganorum convertiffe in Agapas. > 


nations, were brought to fue for relief; which was at length|A GAPE TA, in ecclefialtical hiftory, a name given to cer- 


obtained, and commiffions were granted to furvey and peram- 
bulate the foreft, and feparate all the new affore/fed lands, and 
re-convert them to the ufes of their proprietors, under the 
name and quality af purliew or pouralle land. See the article 
Pur iieu. 

AFFRAY, of AFFRAYMENT, inlaw, an affright put upon 
one, or more perfons. 
This, according to the lawyers, may be done without a word 


fpoke, or a blow ftruck.—As, where a man fhews himfelf} 


armed, or brandifhes a weapon, it may ftrike a fear into 
others unarmed. 

Affray is a common injury ; in which it differs from an af- 
fault, which is always a particular injury. 

AFFREIGHTMENT*®, or AFFRETAMENT, AF- 
FRETAMENTUM, in law, fignifies the freight of a fhip. See 
FREIGHT. 

* The word is formed from the French, Fret, which expreffes 
the fame thing. 

AFFRONTE, in heraldry, is underftood of animals bore 
in an efcutcheon, as facing, or with their heads turned toward 
each other.—This is otherwife called canfronté. 

* The word is French; and literally fignifies the fame. 
compounded of ad, to; and frons, forehead, 

AFILIATION. See the article AFFILIATION. 

AFRICAN Company. See the article Company. 

AFT. Sec Apart. 

AFTER-BIRTH, among midwives, the coat, or mem- 
branes wherein the foetus is inclofed, iz utero. 

It is thus called, by reafon it comes away fome time after the 
foetus; by way of a fecond birth, or delivery. 

Phyficians ufually call it the fecundine; it alfo includes the 
placenta uterina, popularly called the womb-cake. See Sz- 
CUNDINE. 

In brutes it is denominated the beam, 
Heam, &e. 

AFTER-PAINS, are pains felt in the loins, the groin, &c. af- 

ter the birth is brought away. See DELiveRy. 
‘They feem to arife from a diftenfion of the ligaments of the 
uterus in time of delivery ; and are feldom dangerous, unlefs 
ageravated by a detenfion of the lochian—To prevent them, 
oil of fweet-almonds, fperma-ceti, fyrup of capillus veneris, 
&c, are ufually prefcribed. 

AFTER-MATH, among hufbandmen, the after-grafs, or fe- 
cond mowings of grafs; or elfe grafs or ftubble cut’ after 
corn. 

AGA, inthe language of the Mogols, Se. fignifies a great 
man, lord, or commander. 

In this laft fenfe, the term is alfo ufed among the Turks: 
thus, the Aga of the Janizaries, is their colonel; and the 
Capi-Aga, the captain of the gate of the feraglio. 

The title Aga is alfo given by way of courtefy, to feveral 
perfons of diftinétion; though notin any office, or command 
to entitle them to it. 

On fome occafions, in lieu of Aga, they fay, Agafi, or A- 
gaffi: thus, the Aga or governor of the pages, is called Ca- 
pi-Agaffi; and the Aga or general of the horfe, Shpahilar 
Agaffi. See Pace, Opa, and SpaHI. 

AGAI, or Acro. See the article Acio. 

AGAPES*, or AGapa#, in church-hiftory, a kind of| 
religious feftival, celebrated in the ancient church, to keep 
up a harmony, and concord among its members. 

* The word is formed of the Greek ayann, love, 

of ayaraw, diligo, I love. 

In the primitive days the Agapes were held without fcandal, 
or offence; but in after-times, the heathens began to tax 
them with impurity.—This gave occafion to a reformation of 
thefe Agape. 
The kifs of charity, with which the ceremony ufed to end, 
was no longer given between different fexes ; and it was ex- 
prefly forbidden to have any beds or couches, for the conveni- 
ency of thofe who fhould be difpofed to eat more at their eafe. 
Notwithftanding thefe precautions, the abufes committed in 
them became fo notorious, that the holding of them (in 
churches at Jeaft) was folemnly condemned at the council of 
Carthage in the year 397- 
Some critics will have it to be thefe Agape that St. Paul 
fpeaks of, 1 Cor. ch, XI. under the name of the Lord’s Sup- 
per which, they contend, was not the eucharift, but a feaft 
accompanying it; held by the Chriftians of thofe times, in 
commemorating of our Saviour’s inftituting that facrament, 
in his laft fupper with the apoftles.—The text feems to in- 
timate, that the feaft was firft held before the communion ; 
but by an ordinance afterwards made, they were obliged to 
communicate fafting: fo that the dgape were poftponed till 
the facrament was over. 
Some authors imagine the Agape to have been, not a com- 
memoration of our Saviour; but a cuftom borrowed from 
the heathens: Ades vero ille, ut referunt, fays Scdulius on the 
XIth chapter of the epiftle to the Corinth, de Gentili adhuc 
fuperftitione veniebat. And Fauftus the Manichee is repre- 
fented in St, Auguftine, as reproaching the Chriftians, with 


It is 


or cleaning. See 


ileAion ; 


tain virgins and widows, who in the ancient church affoci- 
ated themfelves with, and attended on ecclefiaftics, out of a 
motive of piety and charity. 

In the primitive days, there were women inftituted dea- 
conefles; who devoting themfelves to the fervice of the 
church, took up their abode with the minifters, and aflifted 
them in their functions. See DEAconEss. 

In the fervour of the primitive piety, there was nothing 
fcandalous in thefe focieties : but they afterwards degenerated 
into libertinifm; infomuch, that St. Jerom afks, with in- 
dignation, unde Agapetarum peftis in ecelefias intraiit ? This 
gave occafion to councils to fupprefs them —St. Athanafius 
mentions a prieft named Leontius, who, to remove all occa- 
fion of fufpicion, offered to mutilate himfelf, to preferve his 
beloved companion. 


AGARIC, in pharmacy, a kind of fungous: excrefcence, 


growing on the trunks, and large branches of feveral trees 5 
but chiefly on the larch-tree. 

This is alfo called Fungus Agarici, by way of contradiftinc- 
tion from the mineral Agaric. Diofcorides derives its name 
from a province of Sarmatia, called Agaria; whence it was 
firft brought. 

Several authors, and among the reft, Galen, took it for a 
root; but the common opinion is right, which makes it a 
fungus.—It is brought chiefly from the Levant; being found in 
Mutfcovy, and Tartary ; though a inferior fort alfo grows on 
the Alps, and the mountains of Dauphiné, and the Tren- 
tine. It is white, light, tender, fmooth, brittle, of a bit- 
ter tafte, pungent, and a little {typtic—This was what the 
ancients called the female Agaric. i the male, it was ufually 
rough, yellowifh and woody, and was generally excluded out 
of phyfic, being only ufed in dying. It is probable, this lat- 
ter was what grows on old oaks, and beech-trees; the for- 
mer only on the larch. 
Agaric was a medicine in mighty ufe among the ancients, not 
only for the purging of phlegm, but in all diftempers proceed- 
ing from grofs humours and obftructions ; as the epilepfy, mad- 
nefs, afthma, &'c.—Yet they complained, that it weakened 
the bowels, and purged too violently. They had divers correc- 
tors for it; thefe were chiefly of the aromatic kind: but Dr. 
Quincy fays, that the beft way is to banifh it for good and all, 
as the prefent praétice has almoft done: for that it rather 
makes people fick than purges them; being very naufeous, 
and but little cathartic : flow in its operation, and by ftaying 
too long in the ftomach, exciting terrible naufeas, followed 
by fweats, fyncopes, and languors, which laft a long time. 

By a chymical folution, it paffes almoft wholly into oil: it 
yields no volatile falt, but abounds with a fort of flaky earth, 
and an acid phlegm ; as to texture, it feems much to refem- 
ble colocynth, 
We read of Pillule de Agarico, and Troches of Agaric: but 
they are difufed.— Agaric is alfo an ingredient in the theria- 
ca Andromachi, where it is admitted in quality of a cor- 
dial; though its cardiac virtue is excepted to as much as its 
purgative, 


Acaric is alfo a denomination given to an earthy concre- 


tion, of the colour, and confiftence of coagulated milk, which 
by drying, forms a white, light, friable mafs, not unlike the 
vegetable Agaric. 

This is more peculiarly called, mineral Agaric, fometimes /to- 
ny Agaric, lac lune, or moon’s milk, fteinomarga, lithomarga, 
&c. See SUPPLEMENT, article Lac Luna. 


AGAT*, in natural hiftory, a precious ftone, partly tranfpa- 


rent, and partly opake; ufually diverfified with a variety of 
colours, veins, fpots, &c. and fometimes exhibiting figures, 
or appearances of natural objects. 

* The word is fometimes alfo written Achat ; by the Greeks 
and Latins Ayalns, and Achates ; a denomination taken from 
that of a’river in Sicily, on the banks of which it was firft 
found. 

There are various kinds of Agats; which, according to their 
different colours, degrees of tranfparency, Sc. have different 
names.—The principal may be reduced to thefe four, viz. 
the oynx, the calcedony, the black, and the German 
Agats. 
The Agat has often a reddifh teint; and is finely varie- 
gated with fpots and ftains ; many of which feem very natu- 
rally to reprefent woods, rivers, trees, animals, fruits, flow- 
ers, &c.—De Boot mentions one, of the fize of a nail, 
wherein a bifhop, with his mitre, was very well reprefented : 
and on turning it a little, a man and a woman’s head were 
feen in its place. 
The fardians, and fardonyx Agats, are very valuable; the 
latter is of a fanguine colour, and is divided into zones, which 
feem to have been painted by art.—Pliny, Strabo, and Ci- 
cero fay, that Polycrates’s ring was a fardonyx. See Sar- 
DONYX. 
Authors alfo fpeak of Roman Agats, Egyptian Agats, onyx and 
fardonyx Agats, &c.—The ancients mention a red Agar, {pot- 
ted with points of gold, found in Candia; and called /a- 
cred, as being a prefervative againft the poifon of vipers, 
{eor- 


AGE 


fcorpions, and {piders.— Pliny has a whole chapter of the vir- 
tues of Agats. R 

Agat has always been efteemed for feals; as being a ftone 
that no wax will ftick to. 3 

The gold wire-drawers burnifh their gold with an Agat ; 
whence the inftrument made ufe of on that occafion, is alfo 
called an Agat. 

Mr. Boyle takes Agats to have been formed of feparate beds, 
or ftrata of fine clay or earth, brought by a petrifying liquor 
to coagulate into a ftone. The fame author obferyes, that 
the fire will purge away the colours of Agar. He alfo men- 
tions an Agat with a moveable fpot or cloud in it. ’ 
M. du Fay has given the art of ftaining Agats, with divers 
beautiful colours, Vid, Mem. Acad. R. an, 1728. p. 71- 
The figures and ramifications of Agats, whether natural or 
artificial, may be difcharged with aqua fortis. Vid. Eund, 
ibid. an. 1733. p. 38. See SuPPLEMENT, articles Acar, 
and SARDONIx. © ; 

AGE, properly denotes the natural duration of the life of 
man, See Lire. i 
The ordinary ge of mankind has been occafionally varied, 
in fuch manner as to afford a fine inftance of the wifdom of 
Providence. 

AGE is alfo ufed in chronology, for a century; ora fyftem, 
or period of an hundred years. See the article CENTURY, 
In which fenfe 4ge amounts to much the fame with /ecu- 
Jum, and differs from generation. 

AGE is alfo underftood of a certain ftate or portion of the or- 
dinary life of man : which is divided into four different Ages, 
viz. infancy, youth, manhood, and old Age. 

Infancy, or childhood, pueritia, extends as far as the four- 
teenth year. 

Youth, adolefcence, or the Age of puberty, commences at 
14, and ends at about 25. 

Manhood, or the virile ge, terminates at 50. 

Old Age, feneétus, fucceeds, which is the laft : though fome 
divide this into two; calling it decrepit Age after 75. 
See Lonc ayiry. 

Acz, in horfemanthip, makes a confiderable point of know- 
ledge ; the horfe being an animal that remarkably fhews the 
progrefs of his years, by correfpondent alterations in his 
body. 

‘We lavehenafaSlerillscs from his teeth, hoofs, coat, tail, 
and eyes, q 
The firft year he has his foal’s teeth, which are only grin- 
ders and gatherers: the fecond, the four foremoft change, 
and appear browner and bigger than the reft : the third, 
he changes the teeth next to thefe ; leaving no apparent 
foal’s teeth, but two on each fide above, and two below : 
the fourth year, the teeth next to thefe are changed, and no 
foal’s teeth are left, but one on each fide above and below. 
Atfive years, his foremoft teeth are allchanged ; and the 
tufhes on each fide are compleat : thofe which come in the 
places of the laft foal’s teeth, being hollow, and having a 
little black fpeck in the midft ; which is called the mark 
in a horfe’s mouth : This continues till eight years of age. 
— At fix years, he puts out new tufhes; near which 
appears a little circle of young flefh, at the bottom of the 
tuth ; the tufhes withal being white, fmall, fhort, and fharp. 
—At feven years, the teeth are all at their growth, and the 
mark in the mouth appears very plain.— At eight, all his 
teeth are full, fmooth, and plain, and the mark {carce dif. 
cernable ; the tufhes looking yellowifh. — At nine, the 
foremoft teeth fhew longer, yellower, and fouler than be- 
fore; and the tufhes become bluntifh.— At ten, no holes 
are felt on the infide of the upper tuthes; which till then 
are yery fenfible: add, that the temples begin to be crook- 
ed, and hollow.— At eleven years, his teeth are very long, 
yellow, black, and foul; but he will cut even, and his 
teeth ftand directly oppofite to one another. — At twelve, 
the upper teeth hang over the nether. — At thirteen, 
the tufhes are worn clofe to his chaps, if he haye 
been much ridden; otherwife they will be black, foul, 
and long. 
2°, As to the hoof.— If it be fmooth, moift, hollow, and 
well-founding, itis a fign of youth: on the contrary, if 
rugged, and as it were feamed, one feam over another, and 
withal dry, foul, and tufty, it isa mark of old Age. 
3°, For the tail. — Taking him by the ftern thereof, clofe 
at the fetting on to the buttock, and griping it between the 
finger and thumb; if a joint be felt to ftick out more than 
the reft, the bignefs of a nut, the horfe is under ten: but 
if the joints be all plain, he may be fifteen, 
4°, The eyes being round, full, and ftaring ; the pits that 
are over them filled, fmooth, and even with his temples ; 
and no wrinkles to be feen, either under or above: are marke 
of youth. 
5°, The tkin being plucked up in any part betwixt the finger 
and thumb, and let go again; if it return fuddenly to its 
place, and remain without wrinkles, he may be believed to 
be young, 
6°, A dark-coloured horfe, 
brows, or under the 
Vou. I 


growing grifly above the eye- 
main; or a whitifh horfe growing 
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meanelled, either with white or black, all over; 
infallibly concluded extremely aged. 

Laftly, a horfe being young, the bars of his mouth are foft 
and fhallow ;_ otherwife they are deep, and feel hard and 
rough. See Bars. 

Ace, in hunting, is an article of confequence.—Deer, and 
other beafts of game, have different deriominations, accord- 
ing to their Age; which fee under the article Hun ric. 
The Age of a hart, &¢, is chiefly judged of by the furniture 
of his head. 
The firft head, called in fallow deer, Broches, and in red 
deer, Pricks, does not come till the fecond year of their Age : 
the next year, they bear four or fix fmall branches: the 
fourth year, eight or ten ; the fifth, ten or twelve ; the fixth, 
fourteen or fixteen ; the feventh year, they bear their heads 
beamed, branched, and fumed, as much as ever they will be. 
The huntfmen have feveral other marks, whereby to know 
an old hart without feeing him ; as, the flot, entries, aba- 
tures, foils, fewmets, gate, and fraying pofts, 

AGE of the Mon, in aftronomy, is underftood of the number 
of days elapfed fince the laft conjunétion, or new moon ; 
called alfo her quarter. See Conjunction, and Quar- 
TER. 

To find the Moon’s AG. See the article Moon, 

AGE, in chronology, and antiquity, is alfo ufed in {peaking 
of the time pafled fince the creation of the world, 

The feveral Ages of the world, may be reduced to three 
grand epocha’s, viz. the Age of the law of nature, from A- 
dam to Mofes.— The Age of the Jewith law, from Mofes 
to Chrift.— And the Age of grace, from Chrift to the 
prefent year, The firft ge, according to the Jews, con- 
fifted of 2447 years; according to Scaliger, of 2452 ;' and 
according to Ufher, 2513.— The fecond Age, according 
to the Jews, confifted of 1312 years ; according to 
Scaliger, of 1508; and according to Uther, of 1491. 
—Of the third Age, there have elapfed 1749 years; 
though this, too, is controverted by chronologers, Pe- 
tavius will have our Saviour to have been born four years 
before the vulgar epocha; on which footing, the current 
year fhould be 17535 according to Cappella it fhould be 
1754 3 and according to Baronius and Scaliger, 1751. See 
INCARNATION, 

The Romans diftinguifhed the time that preceded them into 
three Ages: the obfeure or uncertain Age, which reached 
down as low as Ogyges king of Attica ; in whofe reign the 
deluge happened in Greece, — The fabulous, or heroic Age, 
which ended at the firft Olympiad ; and the hiftorical Age, 
which commenced at the building of Rome. 

Among the poets, the four Ages of the world, are the gol- 
den, the filver, the brazen, and the iron Age. See the Me- 
tamorphofis of Ovid, Lib. I. or rather, Hefiod in his poem, 
Epya nas spar, Opera & Dies, ver. 108, &c. He is the 
firft that has defcribed the four Ages, and the beft. 

The Eaft-Indians alfo reckon four 4ges fince the beginning. 
—The firft, which they reprefent as a fort of golden Age, 
lafted, according to them 1728000 years: in this the god 
Brahma was born ; and the men were all giants ; their man- 
ners were innocent : they were exempt from difeafes, and 
lived 400 years.—In the fecond Age, which lafted 1296000, 
their Rajas were born : vice now crept into the world ; mens 
lives were fallen to 300 years, and their fize retrenched pro- 
portionally,—Under the third 4ge, which lalted 8064000 
years, vice being more increafed, men only attained to 200 
years.—The laft Age is that wherein we now live, of which 
4027200 years are already gone ;_ and the life of man funk 
to one fourth of its original duration. 

Ack of Medals. See the article Mepat. 

AcE, inlaw, is particularly underftood of a certain ftate or 
time of life, wherein a perfon is qualified for certain offices 
of civil fociety, which before, for want of years, and dif- 
cretion, he was incapable of. 

By the common law, there are two principal 4ges in a man : 
at fourteen, he is at the dee of difcretion ; at twenty-one 
years, at full Age, 
Ina woman, there were anciently fix Ages obferved : at 
feven years, her father might diftrain the tenants of his ma- 
nor for aid to marry her; for at thofe years fhe may con- 
fent to matrimony.—At nine years old fhe is dowable ; for 
then, or within half a year after, fhe is faid to be able pro- 
mererit dotem, & virum fuftinere— At twelve years, fhe is 
able finally to ratify, and confirm her former confent to ma- 
trimony.—At fourteen, fhe may take her lands into her 
own hands ; and fhould be out of ward, if the were 
at this Age at her anceftor’s death,—At fixteen, fhe 
fhould be out of ward, though at the death of her an- 
ceftor fhe was under fourteen: the reafon is, that then 
fhe might take a hufband able to perform knight’s-fer- 
vice.—At twenty-one years, fhe may alienate lands, 
and tenements. 
For aman ; the Age of twelve years binds to appearance be- 
fore the fheriff and coroner, for inquiry after robberies, 
52 H. Ill. 14. atthe Age of fourteen he may chufe his own 
guardian, and claim his lands held in focage. Though 
gid Braéton 


may be 
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Braéton limits this to fifteen years 5 with whom Glanville 
agrees,—At fourteen, a man may confent to marriage, as a 
woman at twelve.— At fifteen he ought to be fworn to the 
peace, an. 24 Edw. I. Stat. 3.—At the Age of twenty one, a 
man was obliged to be a knight, if he had twenty pounds 

land per annum in fee, or for term of life, anno 1 Edw. IL 

Stat. 1, But this ftatute is repealed, 17 Car. I. cap. 10.— 

The fame Aze alfo enables him to make contraéts, and ma- 

nage his own eftate ; which, till that time, he cannot do 

with fecurity of thofe that deal with him. 

The Age of twenty-four years enabled a man to enter into 

an order of religion, without confent of parents, anno 4 

Hen, IV. cap. 17. 

Ace Prier, etatem precari, 
court, by one in his minority, 
againft him for lands coming to h 
that the action may reft till he come to full Age. 
court, in moft cafes, ought to grant. 

It is otherwife in the civil law; which obliges children in 

their minority to anfwer by their tutors, or curators. See 

CurATOoR. 

AGEMOGLANS®, or Azamoctans, children of tri- 
bute raifed every third year by the Grand Seignior, among 
the Chriftians whom he tolerates in his dominions. 

* The word, in its original, fignifies a Barbarian’s Child ; 
that is a child not a Turk.—lIt is compounded of two Ara- 
bic words, 1°, COI Age, which among the Turks fig- 
nifies as much as barbarous among the Greeks ; the former 
people dividing the world into Arabs or Turks, and Agem : 
as ‘Se latter into Grecians and Barbarians. 2°, LDN, 
child. 

The commiffioners appointed for this levy, take them by 

force, even out of the houfes of Chriftians ; always claiming 

one in three, and pitching upon fuch as feem the hand- 
fomeft, and promife to be the moft handy. 

Thefe are immediately conveyed to Gallipoli or Conftanti- 

nople ; where they are firft circumcifed, then inftruéted in 

the Mahometan faith, taught the Turkith language and the 
exercifes of war, till fuch time as they become of age to 
bear arms: and out of thefe the order of Janizaries is formed : 

See JANIZARY. 

Such as are not judged proper for the army, they employ 

in the loweft and moft fervile offices of the feraglio ; as in 

the kitchen, ftables, &c. 

AGENT, AcENs, in phyfics, that whereby a thing is done, 
or effeGed ; or that which has a power whereby it acts on 
another 3 or by its aétion induces fome change therein. 
The word Agent is ufed promifcuoufly with efficient ; and in 
contradiftinétion to patient. SeeEr¥1crENT, Passive, &e. 
The fchools divide Agents into natural and free. 

Natural ot Phyfical AGENTS, are thofe immediately ¢e- 
termined by the author of nature, to produce one 
fort of effect; with an incapacity to produce the con- 
trary thereto,—Such is fire, which only heats, and does 
not alfo cool. 

Free or viluntary AGENT, is that which may equally do 
any thing, or the oppofite thereof ; as acting not from 
any predetermination, but from choice, — Such is the 
mind fuppofed to be ; which may either will, or nill 
the fame thing. 

Natural Agents, again, are fubdivided into univocal ; 

which are fuch as produce effects of the fame kind, 

and denomination with the Agents themfelves : and, equi- 
wocal,. whole effets are of a different kind, Sc, from 
the Agents. 

The fchoolmen reckon the following circumftances necef- 

fary to the being of an Agent, viz. that it be contiguous to 

the object, diftinct from it, have a power over it, a {phere of 
aétivity, and a proportion, or rate of acting. 

AcEnT, is alfo ufed for a perfon entrufted with the manage- 
ment of the affairs, either of a corporation, ora private perfon, 
Tn which fenfe, the word coincides with deputy, procurator, 
findic, factor, &c. 

‘Among the officers in the exchequer, are four Agents for 

taxes. See ExcHEQUER, Ge. 

AceEnts of Bank and Exchange, are public officers, efta- 
blifhed in the trading cities of France, to negociate matters 
between merchants, relating to bills of exchange, and the 
buying and felling of goods. Thefe amount to what, 
among us, are called exchange-brokers. See BROKER, and 
ExcHANGE. 

AceEnvt and Patient, in common law, is where a perfon does, 

ives, fomething to himfelf ; fo that he is at the fame 

i both the doer or giver, and the receiver or party it 
js done to.—Such is a woman when {fhe endows her felf 

, with part of her bufband’s inheritance. 

AGEOMETRIA*, a defect in point of geometry, or a 

deviation from the ftri& principles, and conclufions of that 

fcience. See GEOMETRY. 

* This is otherwife called Ageometrefia ; the words are both 
pure Greek, Ayzzpélpia and Aysaptlpnase 5 though fometimes 
retained in Englifh, and other writers. 

Some have complained of the Ageometria of the fcriptures in 

refpect of the proportions of the brazen fea, ark, &r. See 

ARK, 


a petition, or motion made in 
having an aétion brought 
im by defcent ; requefting, 
—This, the 


AGI 


AGER Terra, in middle-age writers, the fame with an acre 
of land. 


AGERIUM. See AcisrmMEnT. 
AGGLUTINANTS* AccLuTinanT1a, in medi- 


cine, a fpeécies of ftrengthning medicines, whofe office, and 
effet is to adhere to the’ folid parts of the body, and thus re- 
cruit, and fupply the place of what is wore off, and wafted 
in the animal actions. 

* Aeglutinants are moft of them of the glutinous kind, or fuch 
as eafily form themielves into jellies, and gummy confiftences 5 
whence the nam vlutinant, which is formed’ of ad, to ; 
and gluten, glue. e Give, and AGGLUTINATION, 

For the operation and ufe of Agglutinants, fee SrRENG- 
THENERS 
The principal fimples which come under this clafs, found 
in thé fhops, are ifing-glafs, olibanum, gum arabic, dra- 
gons blood, caflia, fago, vermicelli, pulfe, comfrey, plan- 
tain, &ec. 

AGGLUTINATION, literally, denotes the a& of join- 

ing, or cementing two bodies together, by mieans of a’ pro- 
per gluten, or glue. See Cament, Guur, &c, 
In medicine, the term is peculiarly ufed for the appofition 
or adherence of new fubftance ; or the giving a greater con~ 
fiftence to the animal fluids, to fit them the more for nourifh- 
ment. 

AGGRAVATION ®*, the aé& of augmenting a crime, 
or the punifhment thereof. See Crime, and Puntsy- 
MENT. 

* The word is compounded of ad, to; and gravis, heavy, 
grievous. 

Aggravation, in the Romifh canon-law, is particularly ufed 
for an ecclefiaftical cenfure, threatning an excommunication, 
after three admonitions ufed in vain. 

From Aggravation, they proceed to re-aggravation ; which 
is the lait excommunication, See ExcomMUNICA- 
TION. 

AGGREGATE, the fum, or refult of feveral things.ag- 
gregated, or added together. , re 

* The word is forméd of ad, to ; and grex, gregis, a flock, 
or company. 

Natural bodies are Aggregates, or aflemblages of _parti- 
cles, or corpufcles, bound together by the principle of 
attraction. 

AGGREGATION, Accrecatio, in phyfics, a fpe- 
cies of union, whereby feveral things which have no natu- 
ral dependence, or connexion with one another, are colle@ed 
together, fo as in fome fenfe to conftitute one. See Union. 
Thus, a heap of fand, or a mafs of ruins, are bodies by 
aggregation. 

AGGREGATION is alfo ufed figuratively, for aflociation. 

AssociATION. 
We fay, to be of a company, or community by Aggrega- 
tion.—An Aggregation of feveral do€tors to the faculty of 
laws.—In Italy, Aggregations are frequently made of houfes. 
or families ; by virture whereof, they all bear the fame 
name, and arms, 

AGGRESSOR, in law, he, of two contending parties. 
who makes the affault, or attack ; or who began the quar. 
rel, encounter, or difference. : 

In criminal matters, it is always firft enquired who was the 
Aggreffar. 

AGILD*, or Acitpg, in our ancient cuftoms, a perfon 
fo vile, that whoever killed him was to pay no mulé for his 
death. 

* The word comes from the privative «, and the Saxon, 
gildan, folvere, to pay. 4 

AGILITY, Aciritas, a light, and ative habitude 
or difpofition of the members, and parts defigned for 
motion. 

AGILLARIUS, in ancient law-books, a hayward, or 
keeper of a herd of cattle in a common field, “See 
Haywarp. 

AGIO™*, incommerce, is a term ufed, chiefly in Hol- 
land, and at Venice, for the difference between the 
value of bank notes, and current money. 

* The word is originally Italian ; where it fignifies eafe, or con- 
veniency. 

AGISTMENT*, AcisTAGE, or AGISTATION, in 
law, the taking in, and feeding the cattle of Heimeers 
in the king’s foreft, and gathering the money due for 
the fame. 

* The word is ufually fuppofed to be formed of the French Gift. 
a bed, or lying place: though Kennet excepts to this et, mon, 
and choofes rather to derive it from ver, the field, or feeding 
place of cattle ; imagining dgi/fment to have originally been 
the fame with Agrarium, Agerium, or Avroticum, the profit of 
feeding cattle on fuch a piece of ground, : . 

AGIsTMENT is alfo ufed metaphorically for a charge, or 
burden on any thing. Pa 
In this fenfe we meet with Terre ad cuftodiam maris A- 
giflata, ate) charged with a tribute to keep out the fea.— 
So Terre Agiflate, are lands whofe owners are bound to 
keep up the fea-banks. ; 

AG 187 OR, or AcistATOR, an officer of the foreft, who 
takes in the cattle of ftrangers, to feed therein ; takes care 
they do not wander beyond their bounds, or ftay beyond 


the 


See 


AGN 


the ftated time ; and receives for the king’s ufe, all fuch 

tack-money as becomes due on that account, 

In Englih, they are otherwife called, Gue/f-takers, or Gif- 

takers ; they are made, by letters patent, to the number of 

four, in every foreft, where his majefty has any pannage. 

See PANNAGE, 

Their funétion is termed Agi/ment, and Agiftage. 
AGITATION, Acrrario, properly fignifies /haking 3 or 

a reciprocal motion of a body this way, and that. See Mo- 

TION, 

The prophets, quakers, Pythian prieftefles, €'c, were fub- 

ject to violent Agitations of body. 

Among phyfiologifts, the term is fometimes appropriated 

to that {pecies of earthquake, called Tremor, or Arietatio. 

See EARTHQUAKE. 


Among the philofophers, it is chiefly ufed for an inteftine] . 


commotion of the parts of any natural body. 
Thus, fire is faid to agitate the minute particles of bodies. 
—Fermentation, and effervefcence, are attended with a 
brifk Agitation of the particles, 

Aciravion of Bea/ts in the Fore/?, anciently fignified the drift 
of beafts in the foreft. See Drirr, 

AGITATORS, in our Englith affairs, were certain offi- 

cers, created by the army in 1647, to take care of the in- 
terefts thereof, 
Cromwel leagued himfelf with the Agitators, whom he found 
to have more intereft than the council of war.—The Agi- 
tators undertook to make propofals relating to the reforma- 
tion of religion and the ftate, 

AGLECTS, Actets, or AcLEEps, among florifts, the 
apices, or pendants hanging on the tip-ends of chives, or 
ftamina ; as in tulips, rofes, fpike-grafs, &c, See Curve, 
and Aprces, 

AGNATTI, in the Roman law, the male defcendants from 
the fame father. 

Agnati ftand contradiftinguithed from Cygnati, which in- 
clude alfo the females defcended from the fame father. See 
Cocnati. 

AGNATION*®, in the civil law, the kinship, or relation, 
between the defeendants of the fame father, being males, 
and iffued only from males. 

* The word is originally Latin, formed from ad, to; and afi, 

to be born. 

Agnation differs from Cognation, as the latter is an univerfal 
name, under which the whole family, and even the Agnati 
themfelves are contained ; and 4gnation, a particular branch 
of Cognation, which only includes the defcendants in the 
male line. Again, Agnation is properly only a civil name, 
as that of Gens, or family ; Cygnation, a natural name, or 
derived from blood. 
By the law of the twelve tables, males and females fuc- 
ceeded one another, according to the order of proximi- 
ty, and without any regard to the fex: but the laws 
were afterwards changed in this refpect, by the Lex Vo- 
conta; and women were excluded from the privileges 
of Agnation, excepting fuch as were within the degree 
of confanguinity, 7. ¢ excepting the fifters of him 
who died abinteftate: and it was hence that the dif- 
ference between Agnati, and Cognati firft took its rife, 
But this difference was again abolifhed by Juftinian, 
(Inf. 3. 10.) and the females were re-initated in the 
tight of Agnation, and all the defcendants on the fa- 
ther’s fide, whether males ot females, were appointed 
to fucceed each other indifcriminately, according to the 
order of proximity. 
Hence, cognation came to take in all the relations of the 
mother as well as father ; and Agnation to be reltrained to 
thofe of the father alone. 
Adoptive children enjoy the privileges of Agnation ; which 
was called cri in their refpect, in oppofition to the other, 
which was natural. See ADOPTION, 

AGNOET £&%*, inchurch hiflory, a fect of ancient here- 
tics, who maintained that Chrift, confidered as to his hu- 
man nature, was ignorant of certain things, and particular- 
ly of the time of the day of judgment. 

* The word is Greek Ayonras, formed of ayazw, ignoro, to be 
ignorant of. 


Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, afcribes this herefy 
to certain folitaries in, the neighbourhood of Jerufalem, 
who in defence hereof, alledged divers texts of the New 
Teftament, and among others, this of St. Mark, C. 
XII ver. 32, ‘* OF that day and hour knoweth no 
** man; no not the angels who are in heaven, nei- 
** ther the fon, but the father only.” —The fame pal- 
fage was made ufe of by the Arians; and hence the or- 
thodox divines of thofe days were induced to give vari- 
ous explications thereof : that our Saviour 
here had no regard to e@ nature, but only 
{poke of his human. Others underftand it thus, That 
the knowledge of the day of judzment does not concern 
our Saviour confidered in bis quality of Meffiah, but 
God only. Which is the moft natural folution, 

GNOMEN, in antiquity, an epithet given to a perfon, 


AGON, in antiquity, a dif 


AGONALES, in anti 


AGONALITA, in antiquity, 


AGONISTICI®*, in antiquity, 


AGO 


either by way of praife, or difpraife, or from fome remarks 
able event which became, as it were, an additional name, 
but peculiar to the perfon, and not defcendible to his iffue. 
Thus, one of the Scipio’s was named Africanus, and the 
other Afaticus, from the brave atchieyements which the one 
did in Africa, and the other in Afia, 

The Agnomen was the third in order of the three Ro- 
man names.—Thus in Marcus Tullius Cicero, Marcus 
is the prenomen, Tullius the nomen, and Cicero the 
Agnomen. 

AGNUS CASTUS*, a medicinal fhrub, having a mo- 

nopetalous flower, and a narrow digitated leaf ; famous 

among the ancients asa fpecific for thé preferyation of 
chaftity, and the preventing of all venereal defires, pol- 
lutions, &¢. 
* The Greek called: it cvos, chaft ; to which has fince been 
added the reduplicative Caflus, q. d. chaft chat. 

The Athenian ladies, who made profeffion of chaftity, lay 

upon leaves of Agnus Ca/fus, during the feaft of Ceres, See 

CEREALIA. 

It is reputed a cooler, and particularly of the genital parts 5 

and was anciently ufed in phyfic, to allay thofe inordinate 

motions. arifing from. feminal turgefcences : but it is out of 
the prefent practice. 

AGNUS DEI®%, in the Romith church, denotes a cake of 
wax, ftamped with the figure of a lamb, fupporting the 
banner of the crofs, confecrated in due form by the pope, to 
be diftributed in prefents among the people, and fuppofed to 
have great virtues annexed to it, 

* The name literally fignifies amb of God; this being fuppofed 
an image, or r ion of the lamb of God, who took 
away the fins of the world. 


They cover it up with a piece of ftuff, cut in form of 
a heart, and carry it very devoutly in their procefiions. 
—The Romith priefts, and religious, make a good pen- 
ny, by felling thefe denus Dei’s to fome, and prefent- 
ing them to others. The pope confecrates frefh ones 
once in feven years, the diftribution whereof belongs 
to the mafter of the wardrobe; and they are received 
by the cardinals, with a world of reverer ce, in their 
mitres.—This ceremony they pretend to derive from an 
ancient cuftom of the church, wherein part of the paf- 
chal taper, confecrated on holy thurfday, was diftribu- 
ted among the people, to perfume their houfes, fields, 
Ge, in order to drive away devils, and to preferve them 
from ftorms and tempefts. 

Acnus Dri, is alfo a name popularly given to that part of 
the mafs, wherein the prieft, ftriking his breaft three times, 
rehearfes, with a loud voice, a prayer beginning with the 
words Agnus Dei. 

Acnus Scythicus. See the article Zooruyre. 
SupPLeMENT, article BAaroMETz, 


See alfo 
pute or conteft for the maftery, 
either in fome exercife of the body, or of the mind. 

There were Agones on certain days, in moft of the ancient 
feafts, and other ceremonies in honour of the gods, or he- 
roes. 

There were alfo Azones eftablithed exprefly, and not attached 
to any other folemnity.—Such was the Agon Gymnicus, at A- 
thens ; the Agon Nemeus, inftituted by the Argians in the 
53d olympiad ; the Agon Olympius, inftituted by Hercules, 
430 years before the firft olympiad: 

The Romans had alfo Agones inftituted after the example of 
the Greeks : the emperor Aurelian eftablifhed the Agon So- 
lis, Agon of the fun :; and Diocletian, the Agon Capitolinus, 
which was held every fourth year, after the manner of the 
olympic games.—Hence, the years inftead of luftra, are 
fometimes numbered by Aganes. 


AGON wasalfo a minifter of facrifice, whofe bufnefs was to 


ftrike the vidtim. 
The name isfuppofed to have been derived hence. 
ing ready to 


fhall I ftrike ? 
The Agen was alfo called Popa, C. 


» that ftand- 
give the ftroke, he afked Agen’ ? or Agone ? 


ultrarius, and Vietimarius. 
quity, an epithet given toythe Salii, 
confecrated by Numa Pompilius to the god Mars furnamed 
Gradivus. See Sarit. 
They were alfo called Quirinales, from the Mons Qui 
where they officiated, Rofinus call 


nalisy 
sthem Agonenfes Salii. 
feafts celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, in honour of Janus ; or, as fome will have ig 
in honour of the god Agonius, whom the Romans ufed 
toinvoke upon their undertaking any bufinefs of impor- 
tance, 

Authors vary as to the etymology of this folemnity ; fome 
derive it from the mount Agonus, afterwards called AZons Qui- 
rinalis, whereon it was held,—Others fuppofe it taken from 
that ceremony in the feaft, where the prieft holding the naked 
knife, and ready to ftrike the victim 
atked, gone ? fhall I do it? 
Faft. L. 1. v. 319 


» which was a ram, 


—This laft is Ovid’s opinion, 


a name given by Donatus to 
fe&, whom he fent into the neighbouring places, 


fairs, 


thofe of his 


I 


AGR 


fairs, markets, &%c. to preach his do&trine 3 for which rea- 

fon they were alfo called Circuitores, Circelliones, Catropita, 

Cour opite, and at Rome, naa Bees ae 
«7 called Avoniftici, from the Greek wywy, combat 5 

Cr ake He as it were to fight, and fubdue the 
people to their opinion. ‘ vn 

AGGNOTHETA®*, AGONOTHETES, in antiquity, @ 
magiftrate chofe among the Greeks, to prefide, and have the 
fuperintendency of their facred games, or combats; to de- 
fray the expences thereof, and to adjudge the prizes to the 
conquerors, 

* The word is compounded of ayw, combat, facred {port ; and 
Gerns, he who difpofes, appoints, ordains. fi 
Among the Romans, the like officer was denominated De- 
fgnator, and Munerarius. : : 

AGONY *, Aconra, denotes the extremity of pain, ora 
difeafe ; when nature makes her laft effort, or ftruggle, to 
throw off the evil that oppreffes her. 

* The word is formed from the Greek ayw», certamen, combat 5 
this being a kind of ftrife, between life and death, 

AGONYCLITZ™*, or AGonyctiTEs, In antiquity, a 
fe& in the feventh century ; whofe diftinguifhing principle it 
was, never to kneel, but to deliver all their prayers ftand- 
ing, See GENUFLECTION. ae ; 

® The word is compounded of the privative particle, «, ov, 
knee, and xavw, to bend. 4 

AGORANOMUS®, in antiquity, amagiftrate of Athens, 
eftablifhed for the maintenance of good order, and policy in 
the markets, fettling the prices of provifions, and deciding 
difputes relating to buying, and felling, infpecting the 
weights, meafures and the like, 

* The word is Greek, compounded of ayope, market; and 
vopies, law. 
The Agoranomus among the Greeks was much the fame with 
the Curule Zdile among the Romans. See pine. 
Ariftotle diftinguifhes two kinds of magiftrates, the Agsra- 
nomi, who had the intendance of the markets ; and the 4/y- 
nomi, who infpected the buildings of the (~*««) cities. 

AGRARIAN *, in the Roman jurifprudence, a denomina- 
tion given to fuch laws as relate to the partition, or diftribu- 
tion of lands. 

* The word is formed of the Latin Ager, field. 

There are fifteen or twenty Agrarian laws, whereof, the 
principal are, the Lex Apuleia, made in the year of Rome 
6533 the Lex Bebia ; the Lex Caffia, in the year 267; the 
Lex Cornelia, in the year 6733; the Lex Flaminia, in the year 
5253 the Lex Flavia; the Lex Fulia, in the year 691; the 
Lex Licinia, in 377 3 the Lex #lia Licinia; the Lex Livia; 
the Lex Marcia; the Lex Rofcia, made after the taking of 
Carthage; two Sempronian laws, in the year 620; the Lex 
Servilia, in 690; the Lex Thoria ; and the Lex Titia. 

The AGRartAN Law, Lex AGRARIA, abfolutely, and by 
way of eminence fo called, was a celebrated law, publifhed 
by Spurius Caffius, about the year 268, for an equal divifion 
of the conquered lands among all the citizens, and for limit- 
ing the quantity of ground poflefled by each perfon to a cer- 
tain number of acres.—Thofe other two in the Digeft, the 
one publifhed by Cafar, and the other by Nerva, only re- 
Jate to the limits, or boundaries of grounds; and have no 
relation to that of Spurius Caffius. 

AGRARIUM. See AcisTMENT. 

AGREEMENT, AcRrEAMENTUM, in law, a joining, 
or putting together of two, or more minds in any thing done, 
or to be done. 

Of this there may be three forts.—The firft, an Agreement 
executed at the beginning 5 mentioned in the ftatute of 25 
Edw. III. c. 3. which fays, * That the goods bought by 
© foreftallers, being thereof attained, fhall be forfeited to the 
© king ; if the buyer thereof have made Gree with the feller :’ 
where the word Gree, otherwife called Agreement executed, 
fignifies payment for the things, or fatisfaction. 
The fecond is, an Agrecment after an aét, that is, where one 
does an aét, and another agrees or affents thereto, afterwards, 
The third is, an Agreement executory, which is, when both 
parties at one time are agreed that fuch a thing fhall be done 
in time to come, It is called executory, in regard the thing 
is to be done afterwards. 

AGRESSES, or Ocresszs, in heraldry, the fame as Pel- 
lets. See PELLETS. 

AGRICULTURE*®, the art of tilling, or cultivating 
the earth, in order to render it fertile, and make it bear 
plants, trees, fruits, &c. 

* The word is formed of the Latin Ager, field ; and cultura, 

tilling ; of colere, to till. 
The principal and moit general operations in Agriculture, 
are manuring, ploughing, fallowing, fowing, harrowing ; 
as alfo, reaping, and mowing. See the articles Manure, 
PLOUGHING, SEMINATION, €&c. 
To the operations of Agriculture do alfo belong the ma- 
nagement of the productions of particular countries ; 
as hops, hemp, vines, tobacca, faffron, liquorice, 
woad, Ge. 
To the {ame art belong planting, tranfplanting, pruning, 
engrafting ; the culture of forefts, timber, copfes, &c. See 
I 
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Prantinc, Pruninc,’ Encrarrinc, T1imBeEr, 
TREE, &c. 

Even gardening, or horticulture it {elf, is only a branch of 
Agriculture. See GARDEN. 

Among the ancients, Avriculture is frequently called Geor- 
gia. 

We forbear to fay any thing about the antiquity or ufeful- 
nefs of this art; every reader’s imagination will fupply that 
defeét,—It has been cultivated by many of the greatelt men 
among the ancients ; as emperors dictators, and confuls ; 
and has been treated of by fome of their greateft authors 
Virgil for inftance, Cato, Varro, Columella, Conftantin 
Porphyrogenitus, Palladius, Gc, 

The latter authors on Agriculture, are Baptifta Porta, Heref- 
bachius, and Agricola in Latin; Alphonfo Herrera, in Ita- 
lian; Stephens, Liebaut, de Serrée, de Croifcens, Bellon, 
and Chomel!, in French ; and Nourfe, Evelyn, Mortimer, 
Switzer, Bradley, Lawrence, Miller, and Tull, in Englifh. 

AGRIPPA *, a name applied, among the ancients, to chil- 
dren delivered in an unufual, or irregular manner ; parti- 
cularly fuch as come with the feet foremoft, inftead of the 
head. 

* They were called Agrippe, according to Pliny, on accouut of 
their being (zgre parti) born with difficulty. 

AGRYPNIA, ArPrmniA, a privation of fleep ; otherwife 
called watching, waking, vigilia, pervigilium, Ge. See 
WATCHING. 

AGUE, aperiodical difeafe, of the fever kind, confifting in 
a cold fhivering fit, fucceeded by a hot one ; and going off 
in a diaphorefis, or fweating. 

If the coldnefs and fhivering be inconfiderable, and only the 
hot fit felt ; the difeafe is called an intermitting fever. 
According to the periods or times of the returns of the fit, 
the difeafe is either a quotidian, tertian, or quartan ague, or 
fever. See QuoTipIAN, TERTIAN, and QUARTAN. 
The caufe of Agues, feems to be an obftrudted per{pi~ 
ration, or whatever by overloading the juices, retards 
their motion, or occafions a lentor in the blood.—The 
fymptoms are heavinefs and reaching ; a weak, flow pulfe; 
coldnefs and fhivering, felt firft in the joints, thence creep- 
ing over the whole body ; pain in the loins, and an involun- 
tary motion of the under jaw, 

A vernal Ague is eafily cured ; but an autumnal one is more 
obftinate, efpecially in aged and cacheétical perfons ; and 
cour if complicated with a dropfy, peripneumo- 
ny, &e. 

When an Aue proves fatal, it is ufually in the cold fit, thro” 
the oppreflion of the fpirits. 

The cure is ufually begun with an emetic of ipecacuanha, an 
hour before the accefs ; and compleated with the cortex peru- 
vianus, adminiftered in the interval between two fits ; and 
continued at times, to prevent a relapfe. 

Quincy endeavours to account for the effect of the 
bark, from the irregularity, afperity, and folidity of its par- 
ticles, which fit it to break thofe vifcidities in the juices 
whereby the capillaries were obftruéted, and to draw up 
the folids into a tenfion, fufficient by the vigorous vibrations 
enfuing thereon, to prevent any future accumulation there- 
of.—The firft intention, he obferves, is anfwered by giving 
the blood a greater momentum ; and the fecond, by its 
corrugating the nerves, and rendering the contraétions of 
the veflels more brifk and forcible-—Hence alfo its effects 
upon fuch as are apt to fweat immoderately. See Sup- 
PLEMENT, article AGUE. 

AGUGLIA. See Oseuisx, 

AID, or Aypr*, Aux1uiuM, literally denotes the help, 
fuccour, or affiftance, which any perfon lends another, when 
too weak to do, or avoid fomething. 

* The word is French, formed, according to M. Menage, 


from the Italian #itere; and that from the Latin ddjutaye. 
to help, or affift. eat 


Arp, or AyDE, in law, is when a petition is made in court. 

for the calling in of help from another perfon interefted 
in the matter in queftion ; who, it is probable, may not 
only ftrengthen the party’s caufe who thus prays foe Aid, 
but alfo prevent a prejudice arifing to his own rion 
This is called Aid prier, but this courfe of proceeding is a 
much difufed. a atid 
A city or corporation, holding a fee-farm of the kine 
pray in id of him ; if any thing be demanded of the 
lating thereto. 
The Aid prier, is fometimes alfo ufed in the kino’s behalf, 
to prevent any proceeding againft him till his cot ihe 
called, and heard what they have to fay 
king’s prejudice, or lof. 

Arp de Camp, an officer in an army, whofe bufinefs is ¢ 
attend the general officers, and receive. Ae ey 
orders, as occafion requires. iv 
When the king is in the field, he ufually a 
volunteers of quality to carry his orders, w! 
king?’s Aids de Camp. 

Aip Major, or Adjutant, is an officer, whofe 4 
eafe the Major of part of his duty ; and to per 
his abfence. Sce Major, ae 


may 
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l council be 
for avoiding the 
and carry their 


points young 
» who are called the 


ufinefs is to 
form it all in 
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Some Majors have feveral Aid Mdajors.—Each troop of guards 

has but one major, who has two did Majors under him ; 
or more, according as the bufinefs requires. 
Every regiment of foot has as many did Majors as it con- 
tains battalions. —W hen the battalion is drawn up, the Aid 
Major's pott is on the left, beyond all the captains, and be- 
hind the lieutenant-colonel, : 

Arp, AUXIL1IUM, in our ancient cuftoms, denotes a fubfidy 
or fum of money due to the lord, from his tenants, on cer- 
tain occafions. 

It differed from a Tax, which is impofed at any time 
when wanted ; whereas the Aid could only be levied 
where it was cuftomary, and where the particular occa- 
fion fell out. 

Such was the Aid de Relief, due from the tenants in fee, 
upon the death of the lord mefn, to his heir ; towards the 
charge of a relief of the fee, of the fuperior lord, 

Such alfo was the 4id Chevel, or capital Aid, due by vaffals, 
to the chief lord, or the king, of whom they held zz capite. 
See Caprre.—Of this there are three kinds. 


wards transferred to Nor- 


SOM. 

In fome provinces there was a fourth kind of did; due 
whenever the lord fhould undertake an expedition to the 
holy land. 

We alforead of Aids paid the lord, when he was minded to 
purchafe any new land, or tenement. Thefe were only 
granted once in his life.—Alfo Aids for the repairing, and 
fortifying of caftles, feats, tc. 

Aids were at firft impofed by the lord, or king, at what rate 
he pleafed ; but by a ftatute of 3 Edw. I. a reftraint was 
laid on common perfons being lords, and they were tied down 
to a fixed proportion: and by a fubfequent ftatute, the fame 
Yate was extended even to the king. 

Aids feem to have been firft eftablifhed with a view to the 
clients and freedémen of ancient Rome, who made prefents 
to their patrons towards his daughter’s fortune, as alfo on 
his birth-day, and on other folemn occafions,—According- 
Jy, Bouteiller relates, that in his time, thefe ids depended 
on the courtefy and good will of the vaflals ; for which rea- 
fon they were called, Droits de Complaifance. 


The bithops alfo received ids from their ecclefiaftics, 
called Synodals, and Pentecoftals. They were to be paid 
at the time of their confecration; or when they had 
a king to entertain; or when called by the pope to 
his court, or to a council ; as alfo when they went to re- 
ceive the Pallium. 

Add, that the archdeacons alfo exacted Aids from the clergy 
of their jurifdiGtion. See ProcuRATION. 

Alps are alfo ufed in matters of polity, for any ex- 
traordinary taxes, or impofitions occafionally levied by 
the king, and parliament, upon the fubjeéts; to fup- 


port the charges of the government, when the ordina- 
ry revenue proves fhort. 

Ryyal Arp is a name frequently given to the land-tax. 

Aips, in the manage, are helps, or afliftances, by which the 
horfeman contributes towards the motion, or a€tion required 
of the horfe; by a difcreet ufe of the bridle, cay efon, fpur, 
poinfon, rod, calf of the leg, and voice, 

Such a horfe knows his 4ids, anfwers his Aids, takes his Aids 
with vigour, &c.—The Aids are made ufe of, to avoid the 
neceflity of correétions.—The fame Aids, given in a diffe- 
rent manner, become corrections. 

The Aids ufed to make a horfe go in airs, are very diffe- 
rent from thofe required in going upon the ground, New- 
cafile. 

‘) he inner heel, inner leg, and inner rein, are called inner 
Aids.—Vhe outer heel, outer leg, &c. are outer Aids. 

Court of Aips, in France, is a fovereign court, erected 
for the cognizance of matters relating to the taxes,— 
Appeals come to this from the court of ele@i ns, where 
matteis relating to the taille are firtt heard,—The Cy: 
of Aids of a province is fometimes feparated from th 
parliament of the province, and fixed in another city, 
zs_at Montpelier, Montauban, ©&e. 

AIGLET TE, in heraldry. See the article Eacner! 

AIGUE Marine, in natural hiftory. See Aqua Marina. 

AIGUISCE, Aicuisse’, or Ecursce > in heraldry, a 
term applied to a crofs, when its four ends are fharpened, fo 
however as to terminate in obtufe angles. See Cross. 
The crofe Aigui/cé s from the crofs fitchee, in that the 
latter goes ta by degrees to a fharp point; whereas only 
the ends of the former are tapered, See Fircueg, 
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AILE®, or Arer, in law, a writ which li 
father, or great grandfather called Befaile, was feized of la 
or tenements in fee-fimple, on the day he die 
ger abates or enters the fame day, and difpoflefleth the heir or 
grandchild. See ABATEMENT. 

* The word is formed of the French 
father, 

AIR, Agr, in phyfics, a thin, fluid, tranfparent, compref- 
fible, and dilatable body ; furrounding the terraqueous globe 
to a contiderable height. 
Air was confidered by fome of the ancients asan element 3 but 
then, by element they underftood a different thing from what 
we ao, 

It is certain, that Air, 


where the c: 
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en in the popular fenfe, is far from 
the fimplicity of an elementary fubftance 5 though there may 
be fomethingin it, which bids fair for the appe Nation. —Hence, 
Air may be diftinguifhed into vulgar, or heterogeneous; and 
proper, or elementary. 

Vulgar or Heterogeneous Arr, is a cozlition of corpufcles of 
various kinds, which together conftitute one fluid maf, 
wherein we live and move, and which we are continually 
receiving and expelling by refpiration.—The whole aflem- 
blage of this, makes what we alfo call the atma/phere. 
Where this Air, or atmolphere terminates, there ather is 
fuppofed to commence 3 which is diftinguilied from Zr, in 
that it does not make any fenfible refraction of the rays of 
light, which. Air does 
The fubftances whereof Air confifts, may be reduced to 
two kinds, viz. 1°, The matter of light, or fire, which 
is continually flowing into it from the heavenly bodies, 
—To which, probably, may be added the magnetical ef- 
fluvia of the earth. 
2°, Thofe numberlefs particles, which in form either of va- 
pours, or dry exhalations, are raifed from the earth, water, 
minerals, vegetables, animals, &c, either by the folar, fub- 
terraneous, or culinary fire. 

Elementary AR, or Air properly fa called, is a certain fubtile, 
homogeneous, elaftic matter ; the bafis, or fundamental in- 
gredient of the atmofpherical Air, and that which gives it 
the denomination. 

Nature and’ Origin of Air.—The peculiar nature of this 
aerial matter, we know but little of; what authors have 
advanced concerning it being chiefly conjeGtural. We 
have no way of examining it apart, or feparating it from 
the other matters it is mixed with; and confequently no 
way of afcertaining with evidence what belongs to it 
abftraedly from the reft. 

Dr. Hook, and fome others, will have it to be no o-= 
ther than the ether itfelf; or that fine, fluid, ative mat- 
ter, diffufed through the whole expanfe of the celeftial re 
gions: which coincides with Sir I. Newton’s Subtile Ae 
dium, or fpirit. 

In this view itis fuppofed a body /ui generis, ingenerable, in- 
corruptible, immutable, prefentin all places, and in all bodies, 
Others, coniidering only its property of elafticity, which they 
account its effential and conftituent character ; fuppofe it me- 
chanically producible ; and to be no other than the matter of 
other bodies altered, fo as to become premanently elaftic.— 
Mr. Boyle gives us feveral experiments, which he made ‘ for 
© the production of Air ; taking production for the obtaining 
-** a fenfible quantity thereof, fiom bodies wherein it did not 
“© appear either at all, or in fo great plenty -’—Among the 
feveral ways of doing this, ¢ the fittelt for practice,’ he ob- 
ferves, ‘ are fermentation, corrofion, diffolution, decompofi- 
© tion; the boiling of water and other fluids 3 and the mutual 
* aétion of bodies, efpecially faline ones, upon each other.” 
Hiift. of Air.—He adds, § that various folid and mineral bo- 
© bies, unfufpected of elafticity, being plunged in corrofive 
© unelaftic menftrua, will, by a proper comminution of their 
© parts in the confli&, afford a confiderable quantity of per- 
* manently elaftic dir.’ Ubi fupra. 

Of the fame opinion is Sir I. Newton; * The particles of 
* denfe, compaé, and fixed fubftances, cohering by a ftrong 

* attractive force, are not feparable without a vehement heat, 

or perhaps not without fermentation ; and fuch bodies being 

at length rarified by fuch heat or fermentation, become true 
permanent dir.’ Optics. —* Thus, the fame author adds, 
gunpowder generates ir by explofion.’ Ibid. 

We have here, therefore, not only the materials whereof 4ir 

fhould be made; but the means of doing it: with regard to 

which, the ir is divided into real or permanent; and appa- 
rent or tranfient.—For, that all which appears to be Air does 
not continue fuch, is evident from the inftance ofan eolipile; 
the water of which being fufficiently rarefied by the fire, rufhes 
outin a fharp whiftling blatt, perfeétly refembling Air, while 

the motion lafts ; but itfoon lofes that refemblance, efpecially , 

in the cold, and returns by condenfation into its original wa= 

ter: and the fame may be obferved of alcohol of wine, and 
other fubtile and fugitive fpirits, raifed by diftillation.— 

Whereas real Air is not reducible by any compreflion, con 

denfation, or the like, into any other fubftance befide Air. 

Water, then, though it may put on an aerial nature for a 

while, yet is not capable of perfifting therein : and the fame 
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may be faid of other fluids. —The furtheft they can go, is to 
become vapour ; which is the matter of the fluid rendered 
much rarer, and put in a brifk motion,—F ora fubftance to 
become permanent Jir, it muff be of a fixed kind : otherwife, 
it is not capable of undergoing the alteration neceflary to be 
induced in it; but gives way and flies off too foon, So that 
the difference between permanent and tranfient Air, amounts 
to the fame as that between vapour and exhalation ; the one, 
e. gr. being dry, the other moift. : ; 
We can goa little'further yet.—This elaftic property of dir, 
is fuppofed by many philofophers, to depend on the figure of 
its corpufeles, which they fuppofe to be ramous: fome will 
have them fo many minute flocculi, refembling fleeces of 
wool ; others conceive them rolled up like hoops, and curled 
like wires, or fhavings of wood, or coiled like the fprings of 
watches, and endeavouring to reftore themfelves in virtue of 
their texture: fo that to produce Air, muft be to produce fuch 
a figure and difpofition of parts 5 and thofe odies only are 
proper fubjeéts, which are fulceptible of fuch difpofition 5 
which, fluids, from the fmoothnefs, roundnefs, and flip- 
perine(s of their parts, are not. 
But Sir I. Newton (Optics, p. 371.) puts the thing another 
way ; fucha texture he thinks by no means fufficient to ac- 
count for that vaft power of elafticity obferved in ir, which 
is capable of diffuling into above a million of times more 
fpace than it before poffefled.—But, as all bodies are hewn 
to have an attraétive and a repelling power 5 and as both 
thefe are ftronger in bodies, the denfer, more folid and 
compact they are: hence it follows, that when by heat, 
or any other powerful agent, the attractive force is fur- 
mounted, and the particles of the body feparated fo far as 
to be out of the fphere of attraction’; the repelling power 
commencing thence, makes them recede from each other 
with a ftrong force, proportionable to that wlierewith they 
before cohered ; and thus they become permanent Air.— 
Hence, fays the fame author, it is, that as the particles of 
permanent Arr are grofler, and rife from denfer bodies, than 
thofe of tranfient 4ir, or vapour : true Air is more pon- 
derous than vapour; and a moift atmofphere is lighter than a 
dry one. 

But, after all, there may flill be reafon to doubt, whether the 
matter thus produced from folid bodies have all the properties 
of Air ; and whether fuch Air be not tranfient, as well as that 
from humid ones; though not to that degree.—Mr. Boylear- 
gues, from an experiment made in the 4:r-pump with lighted 
match ; that thofe light and fubtile fumes into which the fire 
it felf fhatters dry bodies, have no fuch {pring as dir; fince 
they were unable to hinder the expanfion of a little 4ir, in- 
cluded in a bladder they furrounded. Phyf. Mech, Exper.— 
Yet, in fome fubfequent experiments, by diffolving iron either 
in oil of vitriol and water, or in aqua-fortis ; a large aerial 
bubble was produced, which had a real fpring 5 fo as to hin- 
der the furrounding liquor from regaining its place; and 
which, by the application of a warm hand, readily dilated it 
felf like other Air, and broke into the liquor in feveral fuc- 
ceeding bubbles; and even through the liquor into the open 
Air, Ubi fupra. 

The fame excellent perfon farther affures us, he procured a 
really elaftic fubftance from divers other matters ; as bread, 
grapes, mutt, ale, apples, peas, beef, &c. and from fome bo- 
dies by only burning them in vacuo, particularly paper, hartf- 
horn, &c. which yet, upon farther examination, was fo far 
from being pure Air, that animals inclofed in it, not only 
could not refpire it without harm; but even died fooner than 
in vacuo, where there was nothing like dir, Phy/. Mechan. 
Exper. 

We may here add an obfervation of the members of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris; which imports, that the pro- 
perty of elafticity is fo far from conftituting Air; that Air is 
rendered more elaftic by the admixture of fome other matters 
along with it, than it isin its purity—Thus, from fome ex- 
periments of M. de la Hire at Paris, and of M. Stancari at 
Boulogne, M. Fontenelle affures us, that 4ir moiftened with 
water, is confiderably more elaftic, and expands farther, than 
when pure.—M. de la Hire even found the moift Air eight 
times more elaftic than the dry. V._Hi/t. del Acad. an. 1708. 
But it muft' not be omitted, that Dr. Jurin explains the ex- 
periments another way ; and endeavours to fhew, that the 
conclufion does not neceflarily follow from them. /, Append. 
ad Faren. Geogr. 

Thus much for Air confidered in it fel'—But fuch ir, we 
have obferved, where exifts in its purity —That where- 
with we are c ned, and whofe properties and effeéts are 
chiefly confidered, is acknowledged by Mr. Boyle to be the 
moft heterogeneous body in the univerfe: Boerhaave even 
fhews it to be an univerfal chaos, or colluviesofall the kinds 
of created bodies. —Whatever fire can volatilize is found in 
the Air; and there is no body that can withftand the force 
of fire. 

Hence, for inftance, 1°, The whole foffil kingdom muft 
neceffarily be found therein : for all of that tribe, as falts, 
fulphurs, ftones, metals, &c. are convertible into fume, 
and thus capable of being rendered part of the 4iz.—Gold 
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it felf, the moft fixedof all natural bodies, is foundto adhere 
clofe to the fulphur in mines; and thus to be raifed along 
with it. 

2°, All the parts of the animal kingdom muft alfo be in the 
Air : for, befides the copious efluvia continually emitted 
from their bodies, by the vital heat, in the ordinary courte 
of perfpiration ; by means whereof an animal, in the courfe 
of its duration, impregnates the 4ir with many times the 
quantity of its own body. Befide this, we find that any 
animal when dead, being expofed to the /ir, is in a cer- 
tain time carried wholly off, bones and all. So that the 
whole of what before was an animal, ¢. gr. a man, an ox, 
or the like, is now in the ir. 

By the way, itmay be noted what huge fwarms of the groffer 
excrementitious matters of animals muft {wim in the 4ir: 
at Madrid, we are affured, they have no neceflary houfes ; 
and that they always make a jakes of their ftreets over night : 
yet does the 4ir imbibe the filth as faft as it is laid ; info- 
much, that there is no increafe of any fetid fmell.’ 

3°, As to vegetables, nothing of that clafs can be fuppofed 
wanting ; fince we know that all vegetables by putrifaction 


. become volatile; even the earthy or vafcular part, in time 


following the reft, 
Of all the efflvuia floating in this grand oceanthe atmofphere ; 
Thefe, authors commonly 
conceive, are chiefly of the nitrous kind; but there is no 
doubt but that there are of all the forts, vitriolic, aluminous, 
and of the nature of fea falt, &c. 
Mr. Boyle even obferves, that there may bemany compounded 
kinds of falts in the 4ir, which we have not on earth ; 
arifing from different faline fpirits, fortuitoufly meeting and 
mixing together.—Thus, the glafs windows of ancient build- 
ings are fometimes obferved to be corroded, as if they had 
been worm-eaten ; though none of the fimple falts above- 
mentioned have the faculty of corroding glafs. 
The fulphurs, too, muft make a confiderable article in the 
Air; onaccount of thofe many volcanos, grottos, caverns, 
and other fpiracles chiefly affording that mineral, difperfed 
through the globe. 
And the affociations, feparations, attritions, diffolutions, and 
other operations of one fort of matter upon another, may be 
confidered as a fource of numerous other neutral or anony- 
mous bodies, unknown to us. 
Air, in this general fenfe, is one of the moft confiderable 
and univerfal agents in all nature; being concerned in the 
prefervation of life and the produétion of moft of the pha- 
nomena relating to our world.—Its properties and effects, 
including a great part of the refearches and difcoveries of the 
modern philofophers, have fome of them been reduced to 
precife laws and demonftrations 5 in which form they make 
abranch of mathematics, called Pneumatics. Which fee. 
The moft confide- 
rable of thefe are its fluidity, weight, and elafticity—I°, 
Fluidity. —That the “r is a fluid, is evident from the eafy 
paflage it affords to bodies through it ; as in the propaga- 
tion of founds, fmells, and other effluvia : for this argues it 
a body whofe parts give way to any force impreffed, and in 
yielding, are eafily moved among themfelves ; which is the 
definition of a fluid. 
They who, with the Cartefians, make fluidity confit in a 
perpetual inteftine motion of the parts, find dir alfo anfwers 
to that character: thus, ina darkened room, where the fpe- 
cies of external objects are brought in by a fingle ray ; they 
appear in a continual flu@tuation ; and thus even the more 
accurate weather-glaffes are obferved never to remain a mo- 
ment at reft. See WEATHER-Gia/s, 
The caufe of this fluidity of 4ir, is attributed by fome late 
philofophers to the fire intermixed therewith ; without which, 
they imagine, the atmofphere would harden into a folid, im- 
penetrable mafs.—And hence, the greater the degree of fire 
therein is, the more fluid, moveable and pervious is the 4ir: 
and thus, as the degree of fire is continually varying, accor- 
ding to the circumftances and pofition of the heavenly bo- 
dies ; the Air is kept in a continual reciprocation. 
Hence, in a great meafure, it is, that on the tops of the higher 
mountains; the fenfes of fmelling, hearing, &c. are found 
very feeble. See MounTAIN, 
Il°, Weight, or gravity—That the 4ir is heavy, follows 
from its being a body ; weight being an effential property of 
matter. 
But we have infinite arguments of the fame thing alfo from 
fenfe, and experiment: thus, the hand, applied on the orifice 
of a veflel empty of Air, foon feels the load of the incumbent 
atmofphere.—Thus, glafs veflels, exhaufted of their 4ir, are 
eafily crufhed to pieces by the weight of the 4ir without. So, 
two fall hollow fegments of a fphere, exaétly fitting each o- 
ther, being emptied of ir, are preffed together with a force e- 
qual to an hundred pounds, by the pondus of the ambient Air. 
Farther, a tube clofe at one end, being filled with mercury, 
and the other end immerged in a bafon of the fame fluid ; and 
thus ereéted: the mercury in the tube will be fufpended to the 
height of about thirty inches above the furface of that in the 
bafon, The reafon of which fufpenfion, is, that the mercury 
in, 
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in the tube cannot fall lower, without raifing that in the ba- 
fon ; which being preffed down with the weight of the incum- 
bent atmofphere, cannot give way, unlefs the weight of the 
mercury in the tube, exceeds that of the ir out of it,—That 
this is the cafe, is evident hence ; that if the whole apparatus 
be included in an Air-pump; in proportion as the ir ex- 
haufted from the fame, the mercury falls: and on gradually 
letting in the Air again, the mercury reafcends to its former 
height. — This makes what we call the Zorricellian expert- 
ment. 

To fay no more, we can aGtually weigh /ir for a vellel, 
full even of common Air, bya very nice ballance, is found 
to weigh more than when the ir is exhautted 3 and the 
cfic&t is proportionably more fenfible, if the fame veflel be 
weighed full of condenfed Air in a receiver void of dir. 
The weight of Air is continually varying, according to the 
different degree of heat, and cold. — Ricciolus eftimates its 
weight to that of water, to be as r to 1000; Merfennusas 1 
to 1300, or i to 1356; Lana, as 1 to 6403; Galileo only 
makes it as 1 to 400.— Mr. Boyle, by a more accurate ex- 
periment, found it about London, as 1 to 938, and thinks, all 
things confidered, the proportion of 1 to 1000 may be taken 
asa medium ; for there is no fixing any precife ratio, fince 
not only the dir, but the water itfelf, is continually varying. 
Add, that experiments made in different places neceflarily va- 
ry, in regard of the different heights of the places, and the 
different confiftences of Air arifing thereform, Boyle, Phy/. 
Machan. Exper. 

Ir muft be added, however, that by experiments made fince 
before the Royal Society ; the proportion of ir to water was, | 
firft, found as 1 to 840; then, as 1 to 852 5 anda third time, 
as 1 to 860. Phil. Tran. N° 181.— And laftly, by a very 
fimple and accurate experiment of the late Mr. Hawk{bee : 
the proportion was fettled as 1 to 885. Phy/t Mechan. Exper. 
—But thefeexperiments being all madein the fummer months, 
when the barometer was twenty-nine inches $high; Dr. Ju- 
rin thinks, that at a medium between heat and cold, when 
the barometer is thirty inches high ; the proportion between 
the two fluids, may be taken as 1 to 800. 

Air, then, being heavy and fluid ; the laws of its gravita- 
tion, or preflure, may be inferred to be the fame as in 
other fluids; and confequently, its preflure muft be as its 
perpendicular altitude, 

‘This is alfo confirmed by experiment.— For, removing the 
Torricellian tube toa more elevated place, where the incum- 
bent column of Air is fhorter; a proportionably fhorter 
column of mercury is fuftained ; it being found to defcend 
at the rate of one fourth of an inch, for every hundred 
foot of afcent. 

On this principle depends the ftru€ture and office of the baro- 
meter, 

From hence, alfo, it follows, that the “ir, like all other fluids, 
muft prefs equally every way.— This is confirmed by what 
we obferve of foft bodies fuftaining this preflure without any 
change of figure ; and brittle bodies, without their breaking, 
though the preffure upon them be equal to that of a column 
of mercury thirty incheshigh, oracolumn of water of thirty- 
two foot.—It is obvious, that no other caufe can preferve fuch 
bodies unchanged, but the equable preflure on all fides, which 
refifts as much as it is refifted. And hence, upon removing 
or diminifhing the preffure on one fide only ; the effect of the 
preflure is foon perceived on the other. 

For the quantity and effect of this preflure of the atmofphere 
on the human body. See ATMospHERE. 

From this gravity of the dir, confidered with its fluidity, fe- 
veral of its ufes and effets are deducible.— And, 1°, by means 
hereof, it clofely invefts the earth, with all the bodies on it = 
and conftringes and binds them down with a force amounting, 
according to the computation of M. Pafchal, to 2232 pounds 
weight, upon every fquare foot, or upwards of 15 pounds upon 
every inch {quare.— Hence, it prevents, e, gr. the arterial 
veffels of plants and animals, from being too much diftended 
by the impetus of the circulating juices, or by the elaftic force 
of the 4ir fo plentifully contained in the blood.—Thus, we 
fee, in the operation of cupping, that upon a diminution of 
the preflure of the Air, the parts of the body grow tumid ; 
which neceffarily alters the manner of the circulation through 
the capillaries, &c, 

The fame caufe hinders the juices from oozing and efcaping 
through the pores of their containing veflels: this is expe- 
rienced by fuch as travel up high mountains, who, in pro- 
portion as they afcend, find themfelves grow more and more 
relaxed ; and at length fall intoa {pitting of blood, and other 
hemorrhages ; by reafon of the 4ir not fufficiently binding 
up the veflels of the lungs.—The like is obferved of animals 
inclofed in the receiver of the Air-pump, who, as the Air 
is taken from them, fwell, vomit, drivel, dung, urine, 
fweat, &c. See Vacuum. 
2°, The mixture of contiguous bodies, efpeciplly fluid ones, 
is chiefly owing hereto.—Hence many liquids, as oilsand falts, 
which readily and {pontaneoufly mixin Air, upon taking that 
away, remain quietly in their ftate of feparation. 

3°, Itdetermines the ation of one body upon another.—T hus, 
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the fire which burns wood immediately goes out, and its dame 
diffipates upon removing the dir ; by reafon fomething is then 
wanting to prefs the corpufcles of fire againft thole of the fuel, 
and prevent the too fpeedy diffufion of the flame. The fame 
is obferved of aqua-regia, and gold; that menftruum ceafing 
any longer to operate on the metal, after the Air is taken away. 
And upon the fame determining power of the Air it is, that 
Papin’s digeftor is built. - 
Hence alfo it is, that on the tops of bigh mountains, as on the 
pike of Teneriffe, the moft acrid bodies, as pepper, ginger, 
falts, {pirit of wine, &c. have no fenfible tafte; for want of 
their particles being prefled upon the tongue, foas to enterits 
pores, but inftead thereof, being diffipated and blown away 
by its heat. Theonly thing that there retains its favour, is 
canary wine, which is chiefly owing to its unétuous quality 5 
in virtue whereof, it adheres clofely to the part, and is not 
eafily blown away. 
From this principle of gravity chiefly arife our winds ; which 
are only 4ir put in motion by fome alteration in the equili- 
brium thereof, 
III, Elafticity,—or a power of yielding to an impreffion by 
contracting its dimenfions ; and, upon removing or diminifh- 
ing the impreffive caufe, returning to its former fpace or fi- 
gure.— This elaftic force is accounted the diftinguithing pro- 
perty of dir; the other properties hitherto enumerated being 
common to it with other fuids.. 
Of this power we bave numerous proofs.—Thiis, a blown 
bladder being fqueezed in the hand ; we find the included 
Air fenfibly refift ; fo as upon ceafing to comprefs, the cavi- 
ties or impreffions made in its furface, are readily expanded 
again, and filled up. 
On this property of elafticity, the &ru@ure and office of the 
Air-pump depends. 
This nifus or endeavour to expand, every particle of Air al- 
ways exerts; and thus ftrives againft an equal endeavour 
of the ambient particles ; whofe refiftance happening by any 
means to be weakened, it ftrait diffufes into an immente ex- 
tent.—Hence itis, that thin glafs bubbles, or bladders filled 
with dir, and exaGily clofed ; being included in the exhaufted 
receiver ofan dir-pump, burft, by the force of the included 
dir. Soa bladder quite Aaccid, containing only the fmalleft 
quantity of dir ; {wells in the receiver, and appears quite full, 
‘The fame effe& is alfo found, by carrying the flaccid bladder 
to the top of an high mountain, 
This power does not feem to have any limits affigned it ; nor 
does it appear capable, by any means whatever, of being de- 
ftroyed or diminifhed.—Mr., Boyle made feveral experiments, 
witha view to difcover how long Air, brought to the greateft 
degree of expanfion he could reduce it to in his 4ir-pump, 
would retain its {pring ; and could never obferve any fenfible 
diminution ; even though this poor thin Air was clogged 
fome months with a weight which one would wonder how it 
fhouid fupport a moment. 
Yet, Mr. Hawkfbee, bya later experiment, has fhewn, that 
the {pring of the dir may be fo difturbed by a violent pref- 
fion, as to require fome time to return to its natural tone. 
The weight or preflure of the dir, it is Obvious, has 
no dependence on its elafticity ; but would be the fame, 
whether the ir had fuch property or not. — But the 
Air, in being elattic, is neceflarily affeGted by the pref- 
fure, which reduces it into fuch a fpace, as that the e- 
lafticity which re-aéts againft the comprefling weight, is 
equal to that weight. 
In effeet, the law of this clafticity, is, that it increafes as the 
denfity of the 4ir increafes 3 and the denfity increafes, as the 
force increafes wherewith it is prefled. Now, there muft ne- 
ceflarily be a balance between the aG@ion and re-action : i. ¢, 
the gravity of the 4ir, which tends to comprefg it, and the 
elafticity of the 4ir which endeavours to expand it, muft be 
equal. 
Hence, the elafticity increafing, or diminifhing univerfally 
as the denfity increafes, or diminifhes, 7. ¢. as the diftance 
between the particles diminithes or increafes ; it is no mat- 
ter whether the 4ir be comprefied, and retained in fuch 
fpace by the weight of the atmofphere, or by any other 
means: it muft endeavour, in either cafe, to expand with 
the fame force—And hence, if ir near the earth be pent 
up in a veffel, fo as to cut off all communication with the 
external dir; the preffure of the inclofed Air will be equal 
to the weight of the atmofphere. Accordingly, we find 
Mercury fuftained to the fame height, by the elaftic force of 
4ir inclofed in a glafs veffel, as by the whole atmofpherical 
preffure. 
On the fame principle may Air be artificially condenfed. 
And hence the ftruture of the wind-gun, 
Dr. Halley aflerts, in the Philo/aph. Tranfaétions, that from 
the experiments made at London, and by the academy del 
Cimento at Florence, it may be fafely concluded, that no 
force whatever is able to reduce Air into eight hundred 
times lef {pace than what it naturally poffeffes on the furface 
of our earth. In anfwer to which, Monfieur Amontons, in 
the memoirs of the French academy, maintains, that there is 
no fixing any bounds to its condenfation; that greater and 
greater 
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greater weights will ftill reduce it into lefs and lefs com- 

pafs; that it is only elaftic in virtue of the fire it contains ; 

and that as it is impoffible ever abfolutely to drive all the 
re out of it, it is impoflible ever to make the utmoft con- 

denfation, 

dilatation of the dir, by virtue of its elaftic force, 


Th 

is found to be very furprifing 5 and yet Dr. Wallis 
fuggelts, that we are far from knowing the utmoft it 
js capable of, —In feveral experiments made by Mr. 


ft into nine times its former fpace ; 
then into 60; then into 150. After- 
dilate into 8000 times its fpace ; 
Jat into 13679 times its 
force, without any 


Boyle, it dilated fir 
then into 31 times 5 
wards, it was brought to 
then into 1oc00, and even at 
fpace: and all this by its own expanfive 
help of fire. 
On this depends the ftru€ture and ufe of the manometer. 
Hence, it appears, that the 4ir we breathe, near the furface 
of the earth, is comprefled by its own wi ight into at leaft 
the 13679th part of the fpace it would poffefs in vacuo, — 
But if the fame 4ir be condenfed by art 5 the fpace it wi 1 
take up when moft dilated, to that it poffeffes when condenf- 
ed; will be, according to the fame author’s experiments as 
550000 to I. 
Hence, we fee how wil 
of Ariftotle, that Air, rendered 
changes its nature, and becomes fire. 
M. Amontons, and others, we have already obferved, take 
the rarefaGtion of Air to arife wholly from the fire contained 
in it; and hence, by increafing the degree of heat, the de- 
gree of rarefa€tion may be carried ftill’ further than its fpon- 
taneous dilatation. 
On this principle depends the ftructure and office of the ther- 
mometer. 
M. Amontons firft difcovered that ir, the denfer it is, the 
more it will expand with the fame degree of heat. 
On this foundation, the fame ingenious author has a dif- 
courfe, to prove ‘ that the fpring and weight of the 4ir, 
© with a moderate degree of warmth, may enable it to pro- 
*¢ duce even earthquakes, and other of the moft vehement 
<¢ commotions in nature.” 
According to the experiments of this author, and M, de la- 
Hire, acolumn of /ir on the furface of the earth, 36 fa- 
thoms high, is equal in weight to three lines depth of mer- 
cury 5 and it is found, that equal quantities of Air poflefs 
fpaces reciprocally proportional to the weights wherewith 
they are prefled: the weight of the dir, therefore, which 
would fill the whole fpace poflefled by the terreftrial globe, 
would be equal to a cylinder of mercury, whofe bafe is e- 
qual to the furface of the earth, and its height containing 
as many times three lines, as the atmofpherical fpace con- 
tains orbs equal in weight to 36 fathoms of that wherein 
the experiment was made.— Hence, taking the denfeft of all 
bodies, e. gr. gold, whofe gravity is about 14630 times 
greater than that of 4ir in our orb, it is eafy to compute, 
that this Zr would be reduced to the fame denfity as gold, 
by the preflure of acolumn of mercury 14630 times 28 
inches high, 7. e. 409640 inches: fince the bulks of ir, in 
that cafe, would be in the reciprocal ratio of the w eights 
wherewith they are preffed This 409640 inches, therefore, 
exprefles the height at which the barometer muft ftand, 
where the 4ir would be as heavy as gold, and the number 
2'£82. lines, the thicknefs to which our column of 36 fa- 
thoms of ir, would be reduced in the fame place. 
Now, we know, that 409640 inches, or 43528 fathoms, is 
only the 74th part of the femidiameter of the earth: and 
therefore when you are paft that, whatever matters there 
be, they muft be heavier than gold: It is not improbable, 
therefore, that the remaining fphere of 6451538 fathoms 
diameter, may be full of denfe Air, heavier, by many 
degrees, than the heavieft bodies among us. — Hence, 
again, as it is proved, the more ir is comprefled, the 
more does the fame degree of fire increafe the force of 
its fpring, and render it capable of fo much the greater 
effe&t ; and that, for inftance, the heat of boiling water 
increafe the fpring of our 4ir, beyond what it ordinarily 
is, by a quantity equal to one third of the weight where- 
with it is prefled: we may infer, that a degree of heat, 
which in our orb can only produce a moderate effect, may 
have a very violent one in fuch lower orb; and thatas there 
may be many degrees of heat in nature, beyond that of 
boiling water, it is probable there may be fome, whofe 
violence, thus aflifted by weight of the 4ir, may. be fuf 
ficient to tear afunder the folid globe. AZem. del’ Acad. 
An, 1703. 
This elaitic power of the Air, is the fecond great fource of 
the effe@s of this important fluid.—In virtue hereof, it infi- 
es into'the pores of bodies, carrying with it this prodi- 
gious faculty of expanding ; and that fo eafy to be excited : 
whence it muft neceflarily put the particles of the bodies it is 
mixed withal, into perpetual ofcillations. In effeé, the de- 
gree of heat, and the 4ir’s gravity and denfity, and confe- 
quently its elafticity and expanfion, never remaining the fame 
for two minutes together ; there muft be an inceflant vibra- 
tion, or dilatation and contraction, in all-bodies, 


and erroneous was that obfervation 
ten times rarer than before, 


This reciprocation we obférve in feveral inftances, particular- 
ly in plants, the trachew or Air-vellels where f, do the office 
of lungs: for the contained! Air alternately expanding and 
contracting, as the heat increafes or diminifhes, by turns 
prefies the veflels, and eafes them again ; and thus promotes 
a circulation of their juices. 

Hence, we, find, that no vegetation or germination will pro- 
ceed in vacuo,— Indeed, beans have been obferved to growa 
little tumid therein ; and this has led fome to attribute that 
to vegetation, which was really owing tono other than the 
dilatation of the @r within them. 

From the fame cauf that the Air 


fe it is, contained in 
the bubbles in ice, by its continual action, burfts the 
ice: and thus glaffes and other vefiels frequently crack, 
when their contained liquors are frozen. Thus, alfo, en- 
tire columns of marble fometimes cleave in the winter-time, 
from fome Jittle bubble of included 4i7’s acquiring an in- 
creafed elaflicity. 

From the fame principle arife all putrifa@ion and fermen- 
tation; neither of which will proceed, even in the beft dif- 
pofed fubjects, in vacuo. 

In this we have a fingular inftance of the wonderful efficacy 
the two kingdoms, and con- 
into animal, and animal into 


of 4ir, that it can char 
vert 


vegetable fubftances 
tables. 

et, all natural cerruption and alteration feems to de- 
on Air; and metals, particularly gold, only feem to be 
le and incorruptible, in virtue of their not being per- 
vious to 4ir.—Accordingly, names flightly wrote in the 
fand, or duft, on the tops of high mountains, have been 
known to remain 40 years, without being in the lealt altered 
or effaced. 


Effedis of the different ingredients of the Arn, — Air not only 
ats by its common properties of gravity, and elafticity, but 


there are numerous other effects, arifing from the peculiar in- 
gredients whereof it confifts. 
Thus, 1°, it not only diffolves and attenuates bodies by its 
preflure and attrition, but asa chaos containing all kind 
of menftruums, and confequently having wherewithal to dif- 
folve all kinds of bodies. 
It is known, that iron and copper readily diffolve, and 
become rufty in Air, unlefs well defended with oil.— 
Boerhaave aflures us, he has fcen pillars of iron fo re- 
duced by Air, that one might crumble them to duft 
ship the anges and for copper, it is converted by 
the Air into a fubftance much like the verdegre: 3 
goes rdegreafe produced 
Mr. Eoyle felates, that in the fouthern Englifh colonies. 
the great guns ruft fo fait, that after a few years Tye 
ing in the Air, large cakes of crocus martis may be 
eafily beat off them.— Acofta adds, that in Peru the dir 
diffolves lead, and. confiderably increafes its weight.— 
Yet gold is generally eftcemed indiffoluble by Air Saree 
never found to contract ruft, though expofed to it ever fo 
long. The reafon hereof is, that fea falt, which is the 
only menftruum capable of ating on gold, being very dif- 
ficult to volatilize ; there is but a fmall proportion of it in 
the atmo/phere. In the chymifts laboratories, where aqua 
regia is preparing 5 the 4ir becoming impregnated with an 
unufual quantity of this falt; gold contraéts a ruft like 
other bodies. 
Stones alfo undergo the common fate of metals —Thus, Pur- 
bec ftone, whereof Salifbury cathedral confifts,. is obferved 
gradually to become fofter, and moulder away in the Air ; 
and the like Mr. Boyle relates of Blackington ftone. He 
adds, that ir may have a notable operation on vitriol 
even when a flrong fire could aé& no further on ie 
The fame author has even found the fumes of a fharp 
liquor to work more fuddenly and manifeftly on a certain 
metal, when fuftained in the 4r, than the menftruum it 
felf did which emitted fumes, on thofe parts of the metals 
it covered; in this he feems to refer to the Effi& of the 
effuvia of vinegar on copper. See SUPPLEMENT, article 
CopPer. : 
2°, dir volatilizes fixed bodies. Thus fea-falt being firtt 
calcined, then fufed by the fire, and ‘when fufed expofed to 
the Air to liquify 5 when liquified fet to dry again, then fufed 
again ; and, the operation thus repeated : will by degrees be 
almoft wholly evaporated ; nothing remaining but ‘a little 
earth behind. st 
Helmont mentions it as a mighty arcanum in chymiftry to 
render fixed falt of tartanvolatile: but the thing is eafily ef- 
fected by,.fir alone ssforsif: Come of. this {a}é ibe iekpofed to 
the 4ir in a place replete with acid vapours,’ the falt draws 
the acid to it felf, and when faturared therewith, is volatile 
3°, ir alfo fixes volatile bodies —T hus, Rhoden fpirit ae 
nitre, or aqua-fortis readily evaporate by the fire ; yet, if 
there be any putrified urine near the place, the volatile ft fit 
willbe fixed, and fall down in form of aqua fecunda 3 
4°, Add, that 4ir brings many quiefcent bodies into ation 
7. e. excites their latent powers. — Thus, if an acid va ce 
be diffufed through the Air, all the bodies whereof Aaet a 
proper menftruum, being diffolved thereby, are brought into 
a ftate proper for aét See Acip, &, aia 
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In chemiftry, not only the prefence or abfence of the air, 
but even its being barely open, or inclofed, is of great confe- 
quence.—T hus, camphire fired in a clofe veffel, runs wholly 
into flowers ; whereas, if during the procefs, the cover be re- 
moved, ani a candle applied, the whole flics off in fume. So 
to make fulphur inflammable, it requires a free air sina 
clofe cucurbit, it may be fublimed a thoufand times without 
kindling ; whereas being put under a glafs bell, and a fire 
applied, it rifes into fpirit of fulphur per campanam: So an 
ounce of charcoal, inclofed in a crucible well luted, will 
remain without lofg for fourteen days in the intenfelt heat 
of a melting furnace ; though the thoufandth part of the fire 
in open air will prefently turn it into alhes.—Helmontadds, 
that the charcoal remains all that while without any alte- 
ration of its black colour ; but the minute air is let in, it 
falls inftantly into white afhes. “The fame holds of the parts 
of all animals and vegetables; which can only be calcined in 
open air : in clofe veflels they never become any other than 
black coals. , 
‘The air is liable to abundance of alterations, not only in 
refpect to its mechanical properties, gravity, denfity, Se. 
but alfo in refpeét of the ingredients it confifts of. —Thus, 
in places abounding with marcafites, a fretting vitriolic falt 
is obferved to predominate in the gir, which rots the hang- 
ings, and is often feen lying on the ground in a whitith ef. 
floréfcence.—At Fafhlun in Sweden, noted for copper- mines, 
the mineral exhalations affect the air fo fenfibly, that their 
filver coin is frequently difcoloured ‘in their purfes ; and the 
fame effluvia change the colour of bra(s.—Mr. Boyle was af- 
fured by a gentleman who poffeffed fome ground wherein 
there were feveral veins of metals, and other minerals, that 
he had frequently feen pillars of fumes afcending thence ; 
fome baving no fcent, fome an ill one, and fome few a goc 
one.—In Carniola, Campania, &%c. where there are mines 
of fulphur, the air at times becomes very unwholefame ; 
whence frequent epidemic difeafes, c.—It is added, that the 
mines near the cape of Good Hope, emit fuch horrible fumes 
from the arfenic that abounds there, that no animal can live 
near them ; fo that fuch as have at any time been opened, 
were obliged to be immediately clofed up again, 7 
‘The efluvia of animals alfo have their effe@ in varying the 
air 5 45 is evident in contagious difeafes, plagues, murrains, 
and other mortalities which are {pread by the air. 
The like is obferved in vegetables. —Thus, a good part of 
the clove-trees which grew fo plentifully in the ifland of Ter- 
nate, being felled at the follicitations of the Dutch, in order 
to heighten the value of that fruit; fuch a change enfued in 
the air, as fhewed the falutary effet of the effuvia of the 
clove-trees, and their blofloms: the whole ifland, foon after 
they were cut down, becoming exceeding fickly. This, a 
phy ian who had been upon the fpot, and from whom Mr. 
Boyle had the relation, attributed to the noxious fteams of a 
volcano there ; the ill quality whereof, had been correéted 
by the aromatic effluvia of thofe fpicy blofioms, 
The air is alfo liable to alterations from the feafon of the 
year.—Thus, few fubterraneous effluvia are emitted in the 
winter ; by reafon the pores are locked up by the froft, or 
covered by fnow ; the fubterraneous heat being all the while 
at work, and preparing a fund, to be difcharged the enfuing 
Spring.—Hence it is, that if the fame feed be fown in the 
fame foil, in autumn and fpring, and the degree of heat 
be the fame, a very different effect will be found ; and for 
the like reafon, rain-water gathered in the fpring, is found 
to have a peculiar virtue in refpect to corn 5 which being 
fteeped therein, affords a much larger quantity of fpirits than 
otherwife.—Hence alfo, we fee why a very fevere winter, is 
ufually followed by a wet fpring and fruitful fummer ; and 
vice verfa. ) : 
Again, from the winter’s folftice to the fummer’s, the fun’s 
rays growing ftill more and more perpendicular ; their im- 
pulfe on the earth’s furface becomes more and more power- 
ful; by which the glebe or foil is more and more re- 
Taxed, foftened and putrified ; till he arrives at the tro- 
pic: where, with the force of a chemical agent, he re- 
folves the fuperficial parts of the earth into their princi- 
ples, water, oil, falt, &c. which are all fwept away in- 
to the atmofpnere. 
And hence we conceive the nature of meteors, which 
are either collections of fuch effluvia, or difperfions there- 
of.— Thefe meteors, too, have confiderable effe&s on 
the air ; and thus thunder is known to put liquors upon 
fermenting afrefh. » 
In effect, whatever alters the degree of heat ; will make a 
proportionable alteration in the matter of the air. Mr. Boyle 
fuggefts fomething farther on this head, wiz, that the falts, 
&c. which in a warm ftate of weather were kept in a fluor, 
and mixed together, fo as to be in a condition to a& con- 
jun@ly ; upon a remiffion of the warmth, may lofe their 
uidity and motion, fhoot into cryftals, and thus feparate 
again. 
The height or depth of the air makes a farther alteration, 
the exhalations being few of them ‘able to afcend above the 
tops of high mountains, as appears from thofe plagues, where 
Vou. I 
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the inhabitants of one fide of a mountain have all perifhed 
without the leaft diforder on the other fide, 
Nor muft drought and moifture be denied their fhare in va- 
rying the ftate of the atmofphere.—In Guinea, the heat 
with the moifture, conduce fo much to putrifaction, that 
the pureft white fugars are often full of maggots ; and their 
drugs foon lofe their virtue, and many of them grow ver- 
minous. Jt is added, that in the ifland of St. Tago, they 
are obliged to expofe their fweet-meats daily to the fun, to 
exhale the moifture they had contracted in the night, which 
would otherwife occafion them to putrify. 
On this principle depends the ftru€ture and office of the hy- 
grometer. 
‘Thefe diverfities in the air are found to have an influence 
on the operations, experiments, &c. of philofophers, che- 
mifts, and other operators. 
Thus, it is very dificult to procure oil of fulphur per cam~- 
panam in a clear dry atmofphere, its parts being then more 
ready to efcape into the air; but ina thick, moift air, the 
oil comes in abundance.—So, all falts melt eafieft.in a clou- 
dy air ; and when melted, a& moft forcibly. And all fe- 
Parations fucceed beft in fuch weather.—If falt of tartar be 
expofed in a place where any acid fpirit is floating in the 
air, it will imbibe the fame ; and of fixed become volatile, 
Hence, the experiments made of falts at London, where the 
air is plentifully impregnated with fulphur exhaled from 
fea-coal, prove different from thofe made on the fame fub- 
jects in other parts of the kingdom, where wood, turf, &c. 
are the ufual fuel. Hence alfo, metalline utenfils, ec. ruft 
much fooner at London, than in other parts, where there 
are fewer acid corrofive corpufcles in the air 3 and fermen- 
tation, which is eafily raifed and carried on in a place free 
of fulphur, is impracticable in places where fulphurous ex~ 
halations abound.—If pure well-fermented wine be carried 
into a place where the aér is replenifhed with the fumes of 
new wine then fermenting ; it will begin to ferment afrefh. 
So falt of tartar fwells, and as it were ferments, when car- 
ried into a place where fpirit of nitre, vitriol, or fea-falt is 
preparing.—It is matter of common ebfervation among 
brewers, diftillers, vinegar-makers, é'c. that at the time 
when the feveral plants ufe to be in flower, the refpective 
juices ferment, and each procefs fucceeds the beft,—Ada, that 
ftains caufed by vegetable juices, are obferved to be bett 
taken out of linen, at the time when the feveral plants that 
afford them are in their prime. This, Mr, Boyle obferves, 
has been experienced in the ftains of juice of quinces, hops, 
c. one of which latter, eluding all the endeavours that 
could be ufed to get it out, has vanifhed of it felf the next 
hop-feafon. ; 
After all, fome of our more curious and penetrating natura- 
lifts, have obferved certain effects of air, which do not ap- 
pear to follow from any of the properties, or the mate- 
rials above recited.—On this view, Mr. Boyle has compo- 
fed an exprefS treatife of Sufpicions about Some unknown pro- 
perties of the ait.—The Phzenomena of fire and flame in 
vacuo, feem, according to him, to argue fome odd un- 
known vital fubftance diffufed through the air, on account 
whereof that fluid becomes fo neceflary to the fubftance of 
flame: but whatever this fubftance be, it fhould fem by 
its fudden wafting or fpoiling, that the quantity thereof is 
very inconfiderable, in proportion to the bulk of air it im- 
Pregnates with its virtue; in regard, when the flame can 
no longer fubfift in it, the air, upon examination, is not 
found to have undergone any alteration in any of its known 
properties. 
Other inftances to countenance fuch fufpicions, are, the ap- 
pearance and growth of falts in many bodies, which either 
afford them not at all, or not in that plenty, unlefs expofed 
to the air. Mr. Boyle mentions fome marcafites dug from 
under ground, which being kepe in a dry room, were foon 
covered over with a vitriolic efforefcence, and ina little 
time, by the operation of the air on them, were in great 
part crumbled into a powder exceeding rich in coppetas ; 
though they had probably lain many ages entire under 
ground: fo, the earth or ores of allom, and many other mi- 
nerals, robbed of their falt, metals, or the like, it is faid will 
in tract of time recover them ; and the like is obferved of the 
cinders of fea-coaland at the iron works. See SuppLE- 
MENT, article Iron, 


moft impervious to the ax 

To fay no more, the filks in Jamaica, if expofed to the air, 

foon rot ; even while they preferve their colour : 
iP 
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if kept from the air, they hold their firmnefs and dye: and 
the fable taffety worn at Brafil, becomes in a few days of 
an iron grey colour in the air ; but in the fhops preferves its 
hue: and fome leagues beyond Paraguay, white people foon 
grow tawny ; but as foon recover their native colour, upon 
removing out of that quarter.—Thefe, out ofa great num- 
ber of inftances tending the fame way, may convince us, 
that notwithftanding all the difcoveries hitherto made con- 
cerning air, there ftill remains a field for future inquiries. 
Whether ai be convertible into water, or water into air, 
is alfo a problem among philofophers. 

Air, in medicine, &c. makes one of the fix non-naturals. 
From obfervations on bleeding in rheumatifms, and after ta- 
king cold, it is evident, the ar can enter with all its quali- 
ties, and yitiate the whole texture of the blood, and other 
juices. 
From: the palfies, vertigoes, and other nervous affeétions 
caufed by damps, mines, Ge. it is evident that ar thus 
qualified can relax and obfiru& the whole nervous fyftem. 
And from the colics, fluxes, coughs, and confumptions 
produced by damp, moift, and nitrous air, it is evident 
it can corrupt and fpoil the noble organs, &c.—See farther 
under the article ATMOSPHERE. 

The falubrity of frequently changing the air induced Dr. 
Henfhaw to contrive a method of doing it without removing 
from place to place, by means of an air-chamber fitted for 
the purpofe. See his dero-chalin. c. 5. ap. Phil. Tranf. N° 
133. p. 834. 

Dr. Defaguliets has lately contrived a machine for the like 
fervice, viz, for changing the air of a fick perfon’s room, 
by either drawing out the foul, or forcing in frefh air, by 
what he calls a centrifugal wheel, without opening either 
door, or window : an expedient which may be of confidera- 
ble ufé in hofpitals, mines, &c.—Something of it is faid to 
have been actually put in practice over the houfe of com- 
mons, to draw away the hot {team from the candles, breath, 
fweat, &c. of fo many perfons in hot weather. Vid. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 437. p. 41- 

Innate Arr, is a fine aerial fubftance, fuppofed, by fome ana- 
tomifts, to be inclofed in the labyrinth-of the inner ear, and 
to minifter to the due conveyance of founds to the fenfory. 
But the exiftence of fuch innate air, has of late been called 


in queftion, and even difapproved. See Ear. 

Air, inmufic, fignifies the melody, or the inflection of a mu- 
fical compofition. See MELopy. 
‘The word is alfo ufed for a tune, or fong it felf, that is, for 
a compofition whofe movements are juftand equal ; and the 
times, efpecially the firft of fuch meafure, well marked— 
being ufually to be played pretty quick, and lively ; unlefs 
there be fomething to indicate the contrary : as, /arga, or 


affettuofa, &c. 
Thus we fay an air of Lully: Handel’sairs with their fym- 
phonies and accompanyments, are made into concertos for 
the violin, &c. 
Arrs, in horfemanfhip, denote the artificial or practifed mo- 
tions of a managed horfe. 
Such are the demi-yvolt, curvet, capriole, croupade, balo- 
tade, and ftep and leap; alfo, advancing, yerking, and 
bounding. 
Some authors take airs in a more extenfive fenfe ; and divide 
them into lw, and high. 
The /ow airs include the natural paces, as*walking, trot- 
ting, galloping, and terra-a-terra. See Pace, Trot, 
Gator, &c.— To which may be added, prancing, 
fidling, ftopping, and turning. 
The high, or raifed airs, are all fuch motions as rife higher 
than the terra-a-terra ; as the demi-volt, curvet, &c. 
AIR-Pump, amachine, by means whereof the air may be 
exhaufted out of proper vefiels. See Air. 
The ufe and effect of the air-pump, is to make, what we 
popularly call, a vacuum ; but this, in reality, is only a de- 
gree of rarefaction fufficient to fufpend the ordinary effects of 
the atmofphere. 
‘By this machine, therefore, we learn, in fome meafure, 
what our earth would be without an atmofphere ; and how 
much all vital, generative, nutritive, and alterative power, 
depend thereon. 
The principle on which the air-pump is built, is the elafticy 
of the air 5 as that on which the common, or water-pump 
is founded, is the gravity of the fame air. 
The ftru€ture of the air-pump is, init felf, more fimple even 
than that of the water-pump.—Thelatter fuppofes two prin- 
ciples, gravity and elafticity likewife: fo that the water- 
pump muft firft be an air-pump, i. e. it mutt rarify the air 


before it can raife the water.—In effect, water being a dor- 
mant unelaftic fluid, needs fome external agent to make it} 
afcend ; whereas air afcends in virtue of its own elaftic! 
aétivity : its natural tendency is, to feparate and leave al 
vacuum ; and all that remains to art, is to prevent the am- j 
bient air from fupplying the place of what thus fpontane- } 
oufly flies away. 

To make water afcend, the force wherewith it is pref- 
fed downwards, is either to be diminifhed cr increafed 
in one part, more than another ; like a balance in e-| 
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quilibrio, one of whofe fcales may be made to raife, either 
by diminifhing its own weight, or increafing that of the 
other: the water, therefore, recedes from the common cen- 
tre of gravity, by the very power wherewith it tends to- 
wards it, indireétly or fecondarily applied ; for that two fi- 
milar centripetal forces being made to aét contrary to each 
other, what in the one over-balances the other, muft have the 
effe&t of a centrifugal force.—Whereas, the principle where- 
by air rarefies or diminifhes, does not refpect the centre of 
the earth, but the centres of its own particles; being no 
other than a certain implanted power, whereby they imme- 
diately tend to recede from each other. 
‘The invention of this noble inftrument, to which the pre- 
fent age is indebted for fo many fine difcoveries ; is afcribed 
to Otto de Guerick, the celebrated conful of Magde- 
bourg ; who exhibited his firft public experiments there- 
with, before the emperor and the ftates of Germany, at 
the breaking up of the imperial diet at Ratifbon, in the 
year 1654. 

Dr. Hook and M. du Hamel, indeed, afcribe the invention 
to Mr. Boyle ; but that ingenious author frankly confefles 
de Guerick to have been beforehand with him. Some at- 
tempts, he affures us, he had made upon the fame founda- 
tion, before he knew any thing of what had been done a- 
broad: but the information he afterwards received from 
Schottus’s Mechanica Hydraulico-Pneumatica, publifhed in 
1657, wherein was an account of de Guerick’s experiments, 
firft enabled him to bring his defign to any thing of matu- 
rity,—From hence, with the affiflance of Dr. Hook, after 
two or three unfuccefSful trials, arofe a new air-pump ; more 
eafy and manageable than’the German one: and hence, or 
rather from the great variety of experiments that illuitrious 
author applied it to, the engine came to be denominated, 
Machina Boyleana. 

Struéture and ufe of the Arr-pump,—The bafis or effential 
part in the air-pump, is a metalline tube, anfwering to the 
barrel of a common pump, or fyringe ; having a valve at 
the bottom, opening upwards: and a moyeable pifton or em- 
bolus, anfwering to the fucker of a pump, furnifhed like- 
wife with a valve opening upwards,— The whole, duely fit- 
ted toa veffel, as a recipient. 

The reft, being only circumftances chiefly refpecting con- 
veniency, has been diverfified and improved trom time to 
time, according to the feveral views and addrefs of the ma- 
kers.—T hat of Otto de Guerick, being lefs artful, laboured 
under feveral defe&ts, in refpect of the force neceflary to 
work it, which was very great 5 and the progrefs very flow: 
befide that .it was to be kept under water ; and allowed of 
no change of {ubjects for experiments. 

Mr. Boyle, by degrees, removed feveral of thefe inconve- 
niences 3 and alleviated others: but ftill the working of his 
pump was laborious, by reafon of the preflure of the atmo- 
{phere, a great part of which was to be removed at every ex- 
fuction, after a vacuum was nearly arrived at.—But this in- 
convenience has been fince removed by Mr, Hawkfbee, who 
by adding a fecond barrel and pifton to the former, to rife as 
the other fell, and fall as it rofe; made the preflure of the 
atmofphere on the defcending one, of as much fervice as it 
was of differvice in the afcending one. 

Some of the Germans have alfo brought the air pump 
to do the oppofite office of a condenfer: but this is 
not to make the inftrument fo much the better, as more 
complex, 

The Siruéiure of the air-pump, as now made among us, 
with all its advantages, is reprefented in Tab. Pneuma- 
tics, fig. 16. 

Tt confifts of two brazen barrels or cylinders, reprefented by 
a@aaa; which communicate with each other by a canal 
paffing between them at d d; and with the receiver 0000, by 
means of the hollow wire 4b, one end whereof opens into 
the canal of communication, and the other into a like canal 
nn; which penetrating the plate 7/77, opens into’ the re- 
ceiver, 

Within the cylinders are two emboli, or fuckers made of 
brafs, and fitted with cork and leather to the cavities of the 
barrels, fo as exaétly to fill the fame; each being furnifhed 
with its valve, and terminating at top ina rack ec, by which 
it is to be worked. 

At the bottom of either barrel is another valve, by which 
the air may pals out of the communicating canal dd, and 
confequently out of the hollow wire and the receiver it felf, 

into the cylinder, below the pifton; from whence by the 
valves of the pifton it may proceed into the upper {pace of 
the cylinder, and thus into the open air. 

Far the application of this mechanifm.—The winch bb being 
turned upward and downward * ; its {pindle f, catching by its 
teeth into theracks, will raife and deprefsthe two piftons, alter- 
nately,—Now the confequence of deprefling a pifton, is 

that the air before inclofed between it and the bottom be the 
cylinder, being thus crouded into a lefs compafs, will, by its 
elaftic force, which now excceds the) preflure of the atmo- 
{phere, pufh up the valve of the pifton, and thus efcape ; till 
what little remains be of the fame denfity with the external 
gir incumbent on the valve, 
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* W. Vream, a late pneumatic opetator, made an imiprovement 
in Haukfbee’s air-pump, by reducing the alternate motion 
of the hand and winch to a circular one. In his method, 
the winch is turned quite round, yet the piftons are raifed and 
depreffed alternately: By which the trouble of fhifting the 
hand backward and forward, as well as the lof of time, and 
the fhaking of the pump, are prevented. See the contrivance 
for this purpofe defcribed in Clare’s motion of fluids, P- 154. 


This done, and the fame pifton being again raifed in its turn, 
from the bottom of the cylinder to the top; the little air 
before left, will of neceffity expand itfelf, fo as to poffefs the 
whole fpace of the cylinder thus deferted by the pifton : upon 
which, its force or preflure upon the valve at the bottom of, 
the cylinder, being now inconfiderable ; the other, denfer 
air of the receiver, hollow wire, and canal of communica- 
tion, by their fuperior elaftic force, will lift up the valve, 
and thus pafs into the cylinder of rarefied air, till both be 
of the fame degree of denfity. 

And thus is the aér in the receiver diminifhed at each eleva- 
tion of the pifton, by the quantity of a cylinder-full; aba- 
ting for what little remained between the depreffed pifton, 
and the bottom: fo that by thus repeating the operation a- 
gain and again; the air in the receiver is at length rarefied 
to fuch degree, that its denfity does not exceed the thin air 
remaining in the cylinder when the pifton is raifed : which 
done, the effe&t of the air-pump is at an end ; the valve can- 
not now be opened, or if it could, no er would pafs it; 
there being a juft equilibrium between the air on each fide. 
To judge of the degree of exhauftion, there is added a gage, 
71; confifting of a tube, whofe upper orifice communicates 
with the receiver; the lower being immerged in a bafon 
of mercury, mm.— Hence, the air .in the tube rarefying 
as faft as that in the receiver; in proportion as the ex- 
hauftion advances, the mercury will be raifed by the preflure 
of the column of external air, prevailing over that of the 
column of air included; till the column of air, and mer- 
cury together, become a balance to that of the external 
air. When the mercury is thus rifen to the fame height 
as it ftands in the barometer, which is indicated by the 
{cale of inches added to the gage; the inftrument is a juft 
Torricellian tube ; and the vacuum may be concluded 
to be as perfect as that in the upper end of the ba- 
rometer. 

To let air again into the exhaufted receiver, the cock » 
is to be turned ; which makes a communication with 
the external air ; upon which the air rufhing impetu- 
oufly in, the mercury in the gage immediately fubfides 
into the bafon. 

To the air-pump belongs a large apparatus of other veflels, 
accommodated to the divers kinds of experiments. 

Laws of Raréfaction in the receiver of an AtR-PUMP.— 
1°, For the proportion of air remaining at any time in the 
receiver, we have the following general theorem. — ¢ In a 
© veffel exhaufted by the air-pump, the primitive or natural 

air contained therein, is to the air remaining, as the ag- 
gregate of the capacity of the veffel and of the pump, (i.e. 
the cylinder left vacant in an elevation of the pifton, with 
the wire and other parts between the cylinder and the re- 
ceiver) raifed to a power whofe exponent is equal to the 
number of ftrokes of the pifton, to the capacity of the 
veffel alone raifed to the fame power. 

M. Varignon gives an algebraical demonftration of this theo- 

rem, in the Memoires de ? Acad. R. an, 1693. p. 233. seq: 

Ht. an. 1705. p. 397. feq. but it may be alfo demonitrated 

pneumatically, thus :— Calling the air remaining after the 

firft ftroke, the fir? refidual ; that after the fecond, the /e- 

cond refidual, &c, and remembring that the air in the re- 

ceiver is of the fame denfity as that in the cylinder, when 
the pifton is raifed: itis evident, that the quantity of air 
in the receiver, is to the quantity of air in the cylinder, 
wire, Gc. as the capacity of the receiver to that of the 
cylinder, &c, and confequently, the aggregate of the air in 
the receiver and the cylinder, 7. ¢. the whole primitive air, 
is to the air in the veffel alone, i. ¢. to the firtt refidual 
air, as the aggregate of the capacity of the receiver and 
the cylinder, to the capacity of the receiver alone.— After 
the fame manner it may be proved, that the quantity of 
firlt refidual air, is to the fecond refidual, as the aggregate 
of the capacity of the receiver and cylinder to the capacity 
of the veflelalone, And the fame proportion does the {e- 
cond refidual bear to the third, and fo of the reft,—Hence, 
the product of the primitive air into the firt, fecond, third, 
fourth, &c. refiduals, is to the produ of the firft refidual 
into the fecond, third, fourth, fifth, &&'c, as the produé& of 
the capacity of the receiver and cylinder together, multiplied 
as oft into itfelf as the number of ftrokes of the pifton 
contains units; is to the factum arifing from the capacity 
of the receiver alone, multiplied fo often by itfelf: that is, 
as the power of the aggregate of the capacity of the re- 
ceiver and cylinder together, whofe exponent is the number 
of ftrokes of the pifton, to the capacity of the veflel alone, 
raifed to the fame power,— Confequently the primitive air 

is to the laft refidual, in the ratio of thofe powers, Q. E. D. 

2°, ‘The number of ftrokes of the pifton, tegether with the 
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AJUTAGE, or Anyuracs, in hydraulics, part of the ap- 
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capacity of the receiver and cylinder with the wife, &'c. be: 
ing given ; to find the ratio of the primitive air to the air 
remaining 5 
Subtract the logarithm of the capacity of the receiver, from 
that of the fum of the capacity of the receiver and the cylin- 
der ; then, the remainder being multiplied by the number of 
ftrokes of the pifton, the product will bea logarithm, whofe 
natural number fhews how oft the primitive air contains the 
remainder required. 
Thus, if the capacity of the receiver be 460, that of the 
cylinder 580, and the number of ftrokes of the pifton 6; 
the primitive air will be found to the remaining air, as 
146,4, to 1. 
For, fuppofe the capacity of the veflel =v; thatof the cy- 
linder and veflel together; =a; the number of ftrokes of 
the pifton =n; and the remaining air =r. Since the pri- 
mitive is to the remaining air as a" to v* ; the primitive 
air will alfo be to the remaining air, as a": v¥to1. Con- 
fequently, if the remaining air be 1, the logarithm of the 
primitive air is a—v Xn. 
3°. The capacity of the receiver and the barrel being given ; 
to find the number of ftrokes of the pifton required to ra- 
refy the air to a given degree, 
Subtra& the logarithm of the remaining air from the loga- 
rithm of the primitive air; and the logarithm of the ca- 
pacity of the receiver, from that of the aggregate of the 
capacity of the receiver and cylinder; then, dividing the 
former difference by the latter, the quotient is the number 
of ftrokes required. i 
Thus, if the capacity of the cylinder be fuppofed 580; that 
of the receiver 460; and the primitive arr to the remain- 
ing air, as 1464 to ro: the number of ftrokes required 
will be found to be 6. 
Befides the effects, and phenomena of the air-pump, re- 
counted under the articles Vacuum, Arr, &c. we may 
add fome others; which related at large, make the fub- 
ftance of Mr. Boyle’s Phy/ico- Mech. Exper. As, — That the 
flame ofa candle in vacuoufually goes out in a minute, though 
it fometimes lafts two, but the wieck thereof continues ig- 
nited after ; and even emits a fmoke, which afcends upwards. 
—Thata kindled charcoal is totally extinguifhed in about five 
minutes, though in open air it remain alive half an hour, 
that it goes out by degrees, beginning from the top and 
the outfides, — That red-hot iron is not affected by the ab= 
fence of the air; and yet that fulphur or gunpowder will 
not be lighted thereby, but only fufed.—That a match, af- 
ter lying feemingly extin& in vacuo, a long time ;_ revives 
again upon the re-admiffion of the gir, — That a flint and 
fteel firike {parks of fire as copioufly in vacuo as out of its 
and that the {parks move in all diredtions, upwards, down- 
wards, &c, here as in the air. — That magnets and mag- 
netic needles, are the fame in vacuo as in air.—That fmoke 
in an exhaufted receiver, the luminary being extin@, gras 
dually fettles to the bottom in a darkifh body, leaving the 
upper part clear and tranfparent ; and that inclining the vef= 
fel fometimes on one fide, and fometimes on another, the 
fume keeps its furface horizontal, after the nature of other 
fluids.—That the fyphon does not run in yacuo.—That wa- 
ter freezes in vacuo.— That heat may be produced by at~ 
trition in the exhaufted receiver. — That camphire will not 
take fire in vacuo ; and that gun-powder, though fome grains 
ofa heap be kindled by a burning-glafs in vacuo, will not give 
fire to the contiguous grains—That glow-worms lofe their 
light, in proportion as the air is exhaufted ; and at length 
become totally obfcure: but upon the re-admiffion of airs 
prefently recover it all,—That vipers and frogs {well much 
in vacuo, but will live an hour and half, or two hours; and 
though feemingly ftark dead in that time, come to life again 
in fome hours in the air.—That fnails furvive ten hours ; 
and efts or flow-worms, two or three days ; leaches five or 
fix.—T hat oyfters will remain alive in vacuo 24 hours with- 
out harm.—That the heart of an eel taken out’of the bo- 
dy, continues to beat in vacuo, more nimbly than in air; 
and this for a good part of an hour.—That warm blood, 
milk, gall, &c. undergo a confiderable intumefcence, and 
ebullition in vacuo.—That a moufe, or other animal, may 
be brought, by degrees, to furvive longer in a rarefied air, 
than naturally it does.—That air may retain its ufual pref- 
fure, after it is become unfit for refpjration.—And that 
filk-worms eggs will hatch in vacuo. 
AIRY, or Arnie, of hawks. See AERY. 
Airy Triplicity, among aftrologers, the figns of Gemini, Li- 
bra, and Aquarius. See TRipuicity. 
AISIAMENTA, in law. See the article EasEMENT. 
See the article AccomMODATION, 


paratus of an artificial fountain, or jet d’eau ; being a fort 
of tube, fitted to the mouth, or aperture of the veffel: through 
which the water is to be played, and by it determined into 
this, or that figure. 
* The word is French, 
adapt, adjuft. 
It is chiefly the diverfity in the ajutages, that makes the dif- 
ferent kinds of fountains.—And hence, by having feveral 
qutages 


formed of the verb ajouter, to add, 


ALA 


ne applied occafionally, one fountain comes to 

& of many. wes 

ariotte inquires into the beft kind of ajutages, or fpouts 
for jets d’eau, affirming from experiment, that an even polifh- 
ed round hole, in the endof the pipe, gives a higher jet than 
either a cylindric, ora conical ajutage; of which yet the 
latter is the better. V7. Trait. du Mouvem. des Eaux, part 4. 
Phil. Tranf. N° 181. p. 121. ; 

The various forts of ajutages, their firucture, 

&¢, See under the article Foun TAIN. 4 

AK OND, an officer of juftice in Perfia, who takes cogni- 
zance of the caufes of orphans, and widows 3 of contracts, 
and other civil concerns.—He is the head of the fchool of 
law, and gives le€tures to all the fubaltern officers ; he has 
his deputies in all the courts of the kingdom, who, with 
the fecond fadra, make all contracts. sf 

AL, an Arabic particle, prefixed to words, to exalt, or give 
them a more emphatical fignification.—As, in Alkoran, Al- 
gebra, We. nh: : 

At, or ALD, in our ancient writings, fignifies as much 
as old, ancient.—This, being prefixed to the names of 
places, exprefles their antiquity 5 as Aldborough, Algate, 
ee i 

ALA, aLatin term, literally fignifying wing. 

Ata isalfo ufed, in anatomy, for feveral parts of the body 
which bear fome refemblance to the figure of a wing, 
"Thus, the lobes of the liver are fometimes called Ala. 

The foft, fpongious bodies in the pudendum muliebre, ufual- 

ly called the Nymphe, are alfo denominated dle. 

‘The two cartilages of the nofe which form the noftrils, 

alfo called Ale. 

‘And the fame denomination is given to the tip of the auri- 

cle. See AURICLE. 

Ava isalfo ufed in botany, for the angle which the leaves, 
or the ftalks or pedicles of the leaves, form with the 
ftem, or branches of the plant from which they arife. See 
Lrar, &c. This Angle is ufually acute, and always is di- 
reGted upwards, 

Ata is fometimes alfo applied to the angle formed by the 
branches themfelves, with the ftem ; which is alfo obferved 
to be very regular and uniform. 

ALABASTER*®, innaturalhiftory, a kind of ftone, fofter 
than mari vet harder than plafter of Paris: ufed for the 

igures, and other ornaments of fculpture. See 

SupPLEMENT, article ALABASTRITES. 

*S derive the word from the Latin a/éus, becaufe of the 
whitenefs of this ftone.— Others, from the Greek cazfx- 
ey which they form fiom the privative « and azuCavw, 
capio, to take; this fone being too fmooth and flippery 
forthe hand to fatten hold of it. 

Tt is found of all colours; fome extremely white, and 
fhining, which is the moft common ; fome redifh or tawney ; 
and fome is called Ozyx from its colour, which refembles 
that of the onyx, though very different from it in its 
nature. 
Alabafter cuts very fmooth and eafy, and is much ufed a- 
mong fculptors, for little ftatues, vafes, and columns. 
They fometimes alfo employ it as plafter of Paris: in or- 
der to which, they burn and calcine it after which, mix~- 
ing it up with water to a thin confiftence ; it is caft into 
a mould, where it readily coagulates into a firm body. See 
PLASTER. ; 
Alabafter, Mr. Boyle obferves, being finely powdered, and 
thus {et inabafon over the fire ; will, when hot, aflume 
the appearance of a fluid, by rolling in waves, yielding 
to the {mallet touch, and emitting vapour 5; all which 
properties it lofes again, on the departure of the heat, and 
difcovers itfelf a mere incoherent powder. See Fiurp, 
and Fiurpiry- 

The alabafter-box of precious ointment, mentioned in St. 

Matthew XXVI. 7. Mark XIV. 3. and Luke VII. 37. has 


application, 


are 


given the critics and interpreters fome pain. — To fuppofe it ALBUGINEA is alfo applied to the membrane immediatel 


a vate of alabafter, does not feem confiftent with its break- 
ing, fo eafily, as is intimated by St. Mark. 
F, Kircher, in his Oedip. Zgypt. notes, that Alabaffer, Ala- 
baftrum, was not only ufed for a vafe of odoriferous liquor, 
but alfo for an Egyptian meafure, containing nine Koff, or 
Egyptian pounds ; amounting, acording to his computation, 
to twenty-four Roman fextaries, or pounds. 

ALABASTRA, in a plant, are thofe little herbaceous 
leaves which,encompafs the bottoms of flowers, particularly 
the rofe. See CALIx, &e. 

ALA&, in the military art, the two wings, or extremes of 
anarmy, ranged in form of battle. 

Au # Vefpertilioum. Sce VesPERTILIONUM. 

ALAISSEE, in heraldry, the fame with HumEerry. 

A-LA-MIRE, in mufic. See Nore, and GAmMut. 

ALAMODE *, in commerce, a thin, light, glofly black 
filk, not quilled or crofled ; chiefly ufed for women’s hoods, 
and men’s mourning fcarves. 

* The name is French, though not given in the country to 
this ic, for which they have no other name but sa/etas 
nair lufiré. 

ALANORARIUS®*, in our ancient cuftoms, a keeper or 


ALBUGINEA 


Atzuco alfo denotes a difeafe of the eye, v 


ALB 


manager of fpaniels, or fetting-dogs, for the fport of hunt 
ing, hawking, &e. 
* The word is formed from the Gothic, a/ax, a greyhound. 


ALARES, inantiquity, are fuppofed by fome authors to 


have been a kind of militia, or foldiery among the Romans; 
fo called from ala, a wing, becaufe of their lightnefs, and 
fwiftnels in the combat. 

Others, make them a people of Pannonia: but others with 
more probabity, takes alares for an adjective, or epithet 5 
and apply it to the Roman cavalry; becaufe placed in the 
two wings, or alz of the Army ; for which reafon, a body 
of horfe was called ala. 


Arares Mufculi, in anatomy. See the article PrerycGot- 


DEUS, 


ALARM *, properly denotes a fudden apprehenfion, conceived 


from fome noife, or report, which makes men run to their 
arms, and ftand on their guard. 
* The word is French, formed from the Italian, a// arme, to 
arms; whence gridare all’ arme, q.d. to call to arms. 


A1iarm-Poff, is the ground appointed to each regiment, by 


the quarter-mafter-general, for them to march to, in cafe of 

an alarm. 

Ina garifon, the alarm-po/f is the place where every regi- 

ment is ordered to draw up, on ordinary occafions. 

LB, Arse, Atsa, arobe, or veftment of white linen, 

hanging down to the feet ; wherein the Romifh priefts per- 

form divine fervice. ; 

The alb correfponds to the furplice among us. — It takes its 

name from its colour, albus, white. 

ALBA Firma, or AtsuM, wasa yearly rent, payable to, 
the chief lord of a hundred; fo called, becaufe paid wholly 
in white money, or filver, and not in corn, which was 
called black-mail. 

ALBIGENSES, a fe&, or party of reformers about Tho- 
Joufe, and the Albigeois, in Languedoc; who, in the XIIth 
century, became remarkable for their oppofition to the dif- 
cipline, and ceremonies of the church of Rome, See Re- 
FORMATION. 

‘They were alfo known by various other names; as, Petro- 
bruffians, Arnoldifts, Cathari, Patarins, Publicans, Tiffe- 
rans, Bons-hommes, Paflagers, &c. 

It is pretended, they received their opinions from Bulgaria ; 
which having been infeéted by the Paulicians of Armenia, 
diffufed the fame into Italy, Germany, &e. and that Peter 
Bruys was the firft that brought them into Languedoc, about 
the year 1126. See PETRoBRUSSIAN. 

The Romanifts tax the /bigenfes with abundance of hete- 
rodox opinions ; as, for inftance, that there are two Gods, 
the one infinitely good, and the other infinitely evil: that 
the good God made the invifible world, and the evil one 
that which we live in; with the reft of the Manichean 
tenets. 

But this feems to be one of thofe pious frauds allowed par- 
ticularly in that church, which efteems it a kind of merit 
to blacken heretics. 

However this be, the A/bigen/es grew fo formidable in a little 
time, that a holy league, or croizade was agreed upon among 
the catholics; and war denounced againft them, the pope 
himfelf raifing the firft ftandard.—In 1229, a peace was 
ftruck up, and an inquifition eftablifhed.at Tholoufe, from 
which time the Albigenfes dwindled by little and little, till 
the times of the reformation ; when fuch of them as were 
left, fellin with the Vaudois, and became conformable to 
the doétrine of Zuinglius, and the difcipline of Geneva, 
See WALDENSES. 


A 


> in anatomy, the outermoft coat, or 
tegument of the eye; otherwife called adnata, and con- 
junchiva. 
* Te takes the name albuginea from its whiten{s; it being this 
that forms what we call the a/jum, or, white of the eye. 
See Eye. 
5 ly en- 
compafling the tefticles. 


ALBUGO, or Arsum Oculi, the fame with qlbuginea, or 


the white of the Bye. See Eye, ALBuGinea, Ge. 


i rein the horny 
tunic lofes its native colour, and becomes white and opake. 
The albugo is the fame with what is otherwife called Lewcoma 
acvxwpe. See LEuCOMA. : 


ALBUM Grecum, dogs white dung, is a medicinal drug, in 


the prefent practice, ufed with honey, to cleanfe and deterge. 
chiefly in inflammations of the throat ; and that principally 
outwardly, asa plafter: but, as Dr. Quincy obferves, fel- 
dom to any great purpofe. 
ALBUMEN Ow, the white of anegg. See Ecc. 
It is ufed in medicine, as being of a glutinous or binding na- 
ture, on which account it is often mixed with bole armoniac 
&c. to prevent any ftrained part from rifing into a tumour, 
and reftore it to its tone or elafticity.—It is alfo an ingredient 
in fome mixtures for confolidating frefh wounds, and prevent~ 
ing too great a lof of blood. 
ALBURN, or Ausurn Colour, a whity brown, or mixt 
colour, compofed of white brown. Z 
ALCAICS, inthe ancient poetry, a name common to feveral 
kinds 
2 


ALC 


kind of verfes ; fo called from the poet Alceus, the inventor 
thereof. _ 

The firft fpecies of Alcaics, confift of five feet ; of which the 

firft may be either fpondee, or iambic ; the fecond, isan iam- 

bic ;the third, along fyllable ; the fourth, ajdactyl; and the 
fifth, adaétyl, or amphimacer: as thefe of Horace, 
Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
Verfatur urna, ferius, ocius 
ors exttura,— 

‘The fecond fpecies of Alcaics, confifts of two da&tyls, and two 

trochees: as, 

Exilium impofitura eymba. 

Befides thefe two kinds of verfes, which are properly called 

Daétylic Alcaics, there is a third fort, called fimply Alcaic 5 

whereof thefirft isan Epitrite, the fecondand third are Cho- 

riambus’s, and the fourth a Bacthius ; as, 
Cur timet flalvum Tiberim | tangere ? cur | clivum ? 

The Arcarc Ode confifts of four ftrophes, each of which con- 
tains four verfes; the two firft are Acaic verfes of the firft 
kind ; the third an iambic dimeter hypercataledtic, i. ¢. of 
four feet and a long fyllable : as, 

Sors exitura, & nos in eternum. 

‘The fourth is an Alcaic of the fecond kind—Theentire Alcaic 

ftrophe is as follows : 

Ommnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
Verfatur urna, ferius, ocius 
Sors exitura, & nos in aternum 
Exilium impofitura cymbe, 

ALCAID*,or Atcayns, among the Moors, a governour 
of acity, or caftle in Barbary, under the empéror of Mo- 
rocco, 

*The Word is formed of the particle a/, 

had, or chad, to govern, rule, adminifter. 

‘The jurifdi€tion of the alcaid is fovereign, both in civil, and 

criminal concerns ; and all fines and punifhments lie wholly at 

his Pleafure, 

ALCALDE, or Arcapk, in the Spanifh policy, a judge, 
or minifter of juftice ; anfwering to a provoft among the 
French. See Provost. 

The Spaniards borrow their alcalde from the Saracen alcaid. 
ALCALI, Aucaty, or rather ALKALY. See ALCALY. 
ALCALIZATION, orAtkatizarion. See the arti- 

cle ALKALIZATION. 

ALCANNA, a cofmetic powder much ufed in the Levant, 
made of the leaf of a fpecies of fhrub, frequent in Bar- 
bary. 

Apert by the Turks called Kndh, is greenifh in the pow- 
der, but by infufion in water yields a red colour:— The 
Turkifh and Jewifh women ufe it to dye the nails of their 
fingers and toes, and fometimes alfo their hair, V/. fem. 
Acad. R. Scien. an. 1732. p. 426. See SuPpPLEMENT, 
article ALCANNA, 

ALCAN TARA.— Order of ALCANT ARA, an ancient mi- 

litary order, denominated from a city of that name ine 
province of Eftremadura in Spain. 
Alphonfus IX. having recovered Alcantara from the Moors, 
in the year 1212 ; committed the Cuftody and defence there- 
of, firft to the knights of Calatrava ; and, two years after- 
wards, to the knights of the Pear-tree, another military order 
inftituted in 1170, by Gomez Fernand, and approved by 
pope Alexander III. under the rule of St. Benedié : upon 
which they changed their name, and took the denomination 
of knights of Alcantara. 

After the expulfion of the Moors, and the taking of Granada; 

the fovereignty of the order of Alcantara, and that of Calatra- 

va, was fettled ia the crown of Caftile, by Ferdinand and Ifa- 
bella, See Caratrrava. 

In 1540, the knights of Alcantara fued for leave to marry ; 

which was granted them. 

ALCHYMY*®, or ALcHEMyY, ahigher, or more refined 
kind of chymiftry, employed in the more myfterious refearches 
of theart. See Cuymistry. 

* The word feems compounded of the Arabic augmentative par- 
title, a/, and the Latin chymia, Egyptian kemia, or Greek 
mesa, chymiftry, Tho’ fome object to this origin, and 
deny the Arabic any fhare in the compojition of the word ; 
urging, that alehemia occurs in an author who wrote before 
the Europeans had any commerce with the Arabians, or the 
Arabians any learning, i. e. before the time of Mahomet. 

The name alchymy however is really of no ancient flanding : 

the firft time it occurs, is in Julius Firmicus Maternus, an 

author who lived under Conftantine the great, and who in 
his Mathefis, 3. 55. {peaking of the influencesof. the heavenly 
bodies, affirms, ** that if the moon be in the houfe of 

‘© Saturn, at the time a child is born, he fhall be {killed 

“© in alebymy.” 

The great objects or ends purfued by alchymy, are, 1°, The 

making of gold ; which is attempted three different ways : by 

feparation ; by maturation ; and by tranfmutation; which laft 

r to be effe&ted by means of what they call the philo/opher’s 

one. 

With a view to this end, alchymy, in fome ancient writers, 


if alfo iy Tointixn, poctices and xprccmomrixn, chryfo-poetice 
cop Fg 


and the verb INP 


ALC 
q. d. the art of making gold: — And hence alfo the df= 
tifts themfelves are called woinras, makers, and Xpororeinress 
gold- makers. 
2°, Anuniverfal medicine, adequate to all difeafes. Sce E- 
LIXIR, 
3°, An univerfal diffolvent, or alkaheft, See ALKAHEST, 
4°, An univerfal ferment; or a matter which being applied 
to any feed, hall increafe its fecundity to infinity ; if, e. grit 
be applied to gold, it thall change the gold into the philofo- 
pher’s ftone of gold ; if to filver into the philofopher’s ftone 
of filver, #¢. into a matter which tranfmutes every thing 
into filver ; and if toa ttee, the refult isthe philofopher’s fone 
of the tree, which tranfmutes every thing it is applied to into 
trees. 
The origin and antiquity of alchymy are much controverted. 
— If regard may be had to legend and tradition, it muft be 
as old as the flood ; nay, Adam himfelf is reprefented by the 
alchymi/ts as an adépt: A great part, not only of the heathen 
mythology, but of the Jewifh and Chriftian revelations, arealfo 
fuppofed to refer hereto : thus, Suidas will have the fecret of 
the philofopher’s ftone couched in the fable of the Argonauts ; 
and others find it in the books of Mofes, &c. 
But, if the sera of the art be examined by the monuments of 
hiftory ; it will lofe a deal of this fancied antiquity. —’ The 
learned Dane, Ol. Borrichius, has taken immenfe pains to 
prove it known to the ancient Greeks and Eeyptians. Her. 
Conringius, on the contrary, with equal addrefs, undertakes 
to fhew its novelty: 
In effect, not one of the ancieht poets, philofophers, or phy- 
ficians, from Homer till four hundred years after Chrift, men- 
tion any fuch thing. —The firft author who {peaks of making 
gold, is Zofimus the Panopolite, who lived towards the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, and who hasan exprefs tteatife 
Tiph THs lipes Texms THs TH YpLCR Ka TH apyure wins, Of 
the divine ad, ee gold and filver, fill extant in manu- 
fcript in the French king’s library. The next is A2neas Gaz 
zeus, another Greek writer, towards the clofe of the fame 
century, in whom we have the following paflage: * Such as 
‘* are fkilled in the ways of nature, can take filver and tin, 
‘© and changing their nature, turn them into gold.” The 
fame writer tells us, he was ‘* wont to ftile himlelf xpocoreoees 
“© gold-melter, and ynuevrnc, chymift.”? — Herice we may ga- 
ther, there was a notion fome fuch art in being in that age ; 
but, as neither of thefe authors relate how long it had been 
known before, their teftimony will not carry us back beyond 
the age wherein they lived, 
We do not find any éarlier, plainér traces of the univerfal me- 
dicine : not a fyllable of any fuch thing in all the phyficians 
and naturalifts, from Mofes to Geber the Arab, who is fup= 
pofed to have lived in the feventh century. In that author’s 
work, intitled, The Philofopher’s Stone, mention is made of 
** a medicine which cures all Jepras :” this paflage fome au- 
thors fuppofe tohave given the firlt hint of the matter; though 
Geber himfelf, perhaps, meant no fuch thing : for, by at- 
tending to the Arabic ftyle and dition of this author, which 
abounds in allegory, it appears highly probable, that by mani 
he means gold, and by lepras or difeafes, the other metals, 
which are all impure in comparifon of gold. 
Suidas accounts for this total filence of old authors in refpeét of 
alchymy, by obferving, that Diocletian procured al] the books 
of the ancient Egyptians to be burnt; and that it was in thefe 
the great myfteriesof chymiftry were contained.— Conringius 
calls this hiftory in queftion, and atks how Suidas, who lived 
but five hundred years before us, fhould know what happened 
eight hundred years before him? to which Borrichius anfwers, 
that he had learnt it of Eudemus, Helladius, Zofimus; Pam- 
philus, &c. as Suidas himfelf relates: 
Kircher afferts, thar the theory of the philofopher’s ftoneis 
delivered at large in the table of Hermes 3 and that the ancient 
Egyptians were not ignorant of the art, but declined to pro- 
fecute it. They did not need to tranfmute gold, they had 
ways of feparating it from all kinds of bodies, from the ver: 
mud of the Nile, and ftones of all kinds. But, he adds, thefe 
fecrets were never wrote down or made public, but confined 
to the royal family, and handed down traditionally from fax 
ther to fon. 
The chief point advanced by Borrichius, and on which he 
feems to lay the greateft ftrefs, is the attempt of Caligula, 
mentioned by Pliny, for procuring gold from orpiment. Hifi. 
Nat. L. XXXII. c. 4. — But this, it may be obferved, 
makes very little for that author’s pretenfions 3 there being 
no tranfmutation, no hint of any philofopher’s ftone, but 
only a little gold was extra@ed or feparated from the mi- 
nera]. 
The principal authors in alchymy, are Geber, Friar Bacon, 
Ripley, Lully, Jobn and Ifaac Hollandus, Bafil Valentine, 
Paracelfus, Van Zuchten, and Sendivogius. 
ALCMANIAN‘®, in the ancient poetry, a kind of lyric 
verfe, or metre, confifting of two dactyls, and two trochees. 
Such, e, gr. is —Virginibufque puerifque canto, 
*The word is formed from Aleman, the name of an ancient 
Greek poet, in great efteem for his Eroties, or amotous com- 


Ppofitions, 
r& ALCO 


ALC 


ALCOHOL *®, or Atxoot, in chemiftry, an Arabic term, 
chiefly underftood of the pureft {pirit of wine, raifed, or rec- 
tified by repeated diftillations to its utmoft fubtility, and per- 
feGtion; fo that if fire be fet thereto, it burns wholly away, 
without leaving the leaft phlegm or freces behind. See Sup- 
PLEMENT, article ALCOHOL. 


_ ® The word is formed from the Arabic or Hebrew INP éaai, 
to attenuate, {ubtilize. 


AtcoHoz is fometimes alfo ufed for a very fine, impalpable 
powder. 

ALCORAN, or At Koran, the Mahometan gofpel; or 
revelations, dogtrine, and prophecies of the pretended pro- 
phet Mahomet. 

The word aleoran is Arabic, and literally denotes either read- 
ing, or colleétion ; but it is in the firft of thefe fenfes that the 
alcoran of Mahomet feems beft underftood : Mahomet pur- 
pofing to have his book called Reading, by way of eminence ; 
in imitation of the Jews and Chriftians, who call the New 
and Old Teftament, Writing, Scripture, ADM, books, 
ra PiGaa, on the fame account. 

The Muffulmen alfo call it INPTDON Aforkan; from the 
verb 99) Pharaka, to divide, or diftinguith: either by rea- 
fon it makes the diftinGtion between what is true, and falfe, 
or between what is lawful to do, and what not ; or elfe on 
account of its containing the divifions, or heads of the law: 
in which, again, they imitate the Hebrews, who give divers 
books the like name mp5 Perakim, q. 4, capita, capitula, 
chapters, heads; «gr. the TYAN 3D Capita Patrum ; 
siya pb Capitula R. Eliezer. Laftly, the alcoran is 
alfo denominated a/dbichr, advertifement, or remembrance; 
as ferving to retain or retrieve the knowledge offthe law. 

It is the common opinion among us, that Mahomet, affifted 
by one Sergius, a monk, compofed this book ; but the Muf- 
fulmen believe it as an article of their faith, that the pro- 
phet, who they fay wasan illiterate man, had no hand in it; 
but that it was given him by God, who, to that end, made 
ufe of the miniftry of the angel Gabriel ; that however it was 
communicated to him by little and little, a verfe at a time, 
and in different places, during the courfe of twenty-three 
cals: = « And hence, fay they, proceeds that diforder and 
© confufion vifible in the work ;’ which, in truth, is fo great, 
that all their do€tors have never been able to adjuft it. For 
Mahomet, or rather his copift, having put all thefe loofe 
verfes promifcuoufly ina book together, it was impoffible ever 
to retrieve the order wherein they were delivered. 

Thofe twenty-three years which the angel employed in con- 
veying the alcoran to Mahomet, are of wonderful fervice to 
his followers ; inafmuch as they furnifh them with an anfwer 
to fuch as tax them with thofe glaring contradictions where- 
with the book is full: thofe contradictions they pioufly father 
upon God himfelf; alledging, that in the courfe of fo long 
time, he repealed and altered feveral doétrines and precepts, 
which the prophet had before received of him. 

M. d’Herbelot thinks it probable, that when the herefies of 
the Neftorians, Eutychians, &. had beencondemned by cecu- 
menical councils ; many bifhops, priefts, monks, &c. being 
driven into the defarts of Arabia and Egypt, furnifhed the im- 
pottor with paflages, and crude ill-conceived doftrines out of 
the Scriptures: and that it was hence, that the a/coran became 
fo fullof the wild and erroneous opinions of thofe heretics, 
The Jews, alfo, who were very numerous in Arabia, con- 
tributed their quota to the alcoran ; nor is it without fome 
reafon that they boaft, twelve of their chief doétors to have 
been the authors of this deteftable work, 

The alcoran, it is to be obferved, while Mahomet lived, 
was only kept in loofe fheets: his fucceffor, Abubeker, 
firft colle&ted them into a volume, and committed the keep- 
ing thereof to Haphfa, the widow of Mahomet, in order to 
be confulted as an original. And there being a good deal 
of diverfity between the feveral copies already difperfed 
throughout the provinces ; Ottoman, fucceffor of Abubeker, 
procured a great number of copies to be taken from that of 
Haphfa; at the fame time fuppreffing all the others not con- 
formable thereto. 

The chief differences, in the prefent copies of this book, 


confift in the points ; which were not in ufe in the time of 


Mahomet and his immediate fucceffors, but were added fince, 
to afcertain the reading ; after the example of the Mafloretes, 
who put the like points to the Hebrew text of Scripture. 
‘The work is divided into furas, or chapters ; and the furas 
are fub-divided into little verfes, which are all compofed in a 
broken interrupted ftyle, refembling profe rather than verfe. 
— The divifion into furas is but of a late ftanding : the ufual 
number of them is fixty. 

There are feven principal editions of the alcoran; two 
at Medina, one at Mecca, one at Coufa, one at Baflora, 
one in Syria, and the common, or vulgate edition. The 
firft contains 6000 verfes ; the others furpaffing this num- 
ber by 200, or 236 verfes: but the number of words 
and letters is the fame in all, viz. 77639 words, and 
323015 letters. 

‘The number of commentaries on the alcoran, is fo large, that 


A LC 


the bare titles would make a huge volume.—Ben Ofchair has 
wrote the hiftory thereof, intitled, Zarith Ben Ojchair. 
The principal among them are Reidhaori Thaalebi, Za- 
malchfchari, and Bacai. 

Befide the alcoran, which is the bafis of the Mahometan 
faith, they have alfo a book containing their traditions, 
which they call Sonna. 

The Mahometans have a pofitive theology, built on the a/co- 
ran and tradition ; vell as a {cholaftical one, built on rea- 
fon.—They have likewife their cafuifts, anda kind of canon 
law ; wherein they diftinguith between what is of divine, 
and what of pofitive right. $ 
They have their beneficiaries too, chaplains, almoners, and 
canons, who read a chapter every day out of the alcoran in 
the mofques ; and have prebends for fo doing. —The hatib of 
the mofque, is what we call the parfon of the parifh ; and 
the fcheics are the preachers, who take their text out of the 
alcoran. 

ALcorAN, among the Perfians, likewife fignifies a kind of 
tower, or fteeple ; very high and narrow ; furrounded with- 
out by two or three galleries, one over another ; whence 
the moravites a fort of priefts repeat their prayers thrice a 
day, with a very loud voice ; making the tour of the 
gallery all the while, that they may be the better heard all 
around. 

ALCOVE®, in building, a part of a chamber, feparated 
from the reft by an eftrade, or partition of columns, and o- 
ther correfponding ornaments; in which is placed a bed of 
ftate, and fometimes feats, to entertain company. 


* The wrod is divided from the Spanith a/coba ; and that from 
the Arabic e/cauf, a cabinet, or fleeping place; or from 
elcobat, a tent. 

ALCYON. See the article HALCYON, 

ALDEBARAN, an Arabian name, for a fixed ftar of the 
firft magnitude, in the eye of the fign, or conftellation tau- 
rus, or the bull ; and hence popularly called The Bull's Bye. 
Its longitude, latitude, &c. fee among the reft of the con- 
ftellation Taurus. 

ALDERMAN, an affociate to the mayor, or civil magif- 
trate of a city or town, for the better adminiftration of his 
office. 

The aldermen are an order of Magiftrates, in our cities, and 
moft of the municipal, or incorporate towns ; who forma 
kind of council, and regulate things relating to the policy 
of the place.—They fometimes alfo take cognizance of civil 
and criminal matters; but that very rarely, and only in cer- 
tain cafes. 

Their number‘is not limited ; but in fome places is more, in 
fome lefs, from fix to twenty-fix. 

Out of thefe are annually elected the mayors, or chief magif- 
trates of places; who, at the expiration of their mayoralty, 
return again into the body of the aldermen, whofe delegates 
they were before. 

The twenty-fix aldermen of London, prefide over the twen- 
ty-fix wards of the city. 

When any of them die, the wardmote return two, out of 
which the lord mayor and aldermen chufe one, Chamber]. 
All the aldermen that have been lord mayors, and the three 
eldeft aldermen who have not yet arrived at that dignity, are 
by charter juftices of the peace. 

Formerly, there were alfo aldermen of the merchants, of 
hofpitals, of hundreds, &c. See SENATOR. 

ALDERMAN *, among our ancient Saxon anceftors, was the 
fecond of the three orders, or degrees of nobility. 


* The word in its original, is Caleonman, compounded of Ele, 
old, or lop, elder, and man, g. d. Elderman.—A late 
writer, with fome probability, fuppofes that among the 
ancient Germans, the chief of each clan, tribe, or branch, 
was called Ealderman, not as denoting him o/d, but as denoting 
him the reprefentative of the e/de/t brother, according to the 
fcheme of paternal government, which obtained in that na- 
tion—As a village generally confifted but of one tribe or 
branch of a family, the chief or head of fuch tribe or branch, 
who, as fuch, had a fort of jurifdiction over the village, was 
called the Ealderman of the Village. 


Thomas Elienfis, in the life of St. Ethelred, interprets a/der- 
man by prince, orcount; Egelwinus qui cognominatus ¢/? Al- 
derman, quod intelligitur princeps, five comes.—Matthew Paris, 
in lieu of alderman, ufes the word ju/ficiarius ; and Spelman 
obferves, that it was the Norman kings, who, inftead of the 
Saxon alderman, introduced the word ju/fice. 
Atheling was the firft rank of nobility, alderman the fecond 
and thane the loweft. See ATHELING, and THANE. 
The alderman was the fame as our earl, or count; which ap- 
pellation, after king Athelftane’s time, took place in lieu of 
alderman. 

ALDERMAN, in the time of king Edgar, was alfo ufed for a 
judge or juftice. 
Tn this fenfe, Alwin fon of Athelftane, is ftiled Alderman- 
nus totius Anglia ; which Spelman interprets, Capitalis ‘fu/ti- 
ciarius Anglia. 

ALE, a popular drink, made from malt. 
For the method of brewing aie, fee BREwiNc. 

Ale 
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ALE 


Ale is chiefly diftinguifhed from beer, another potable liquor 
made from the fame ingredients, by the quantity of hops ufed 
therein; which is greater in beer, and therefore renders the 
liquor bitterer, and fitter to keep. 

The brewers alfo diftinguith pale, or fine ale, brown ale, &c. 
Their feyeral properties, effe@s, (Fc. fee under the article 
Matt-Liquor. 

The Zythum, and Curmi mentioned by Tacitus, as the be- 
verage of the ancient Germans, are fuppofed by Matthiolus, 
to correfpond to our ale, and beer. 

ALE, Cerevifia, is alfo a denomination given to divers medica- 
ted liquors, or diet-drinks, whereof a/e is the bafis, or vehicle. 
The medicated ales, make a large article in our old difpen- 
fatories. Such are the cerevifia oxydorica, for the eyes 3 ce- 
revifia anti-arthritica, againft the gout  cerevifia cephalica, 
for the head ; cerevifia epileptica, &c. 

Gill Axe, is prepared by infufing the dry leaves Of hedera 
terreftris, i. e. ground-ivy, in malt-liquor ; which hereby 
becomes impregnated with the virtues of that fimple ; and is 
therefore reputed abfterfive, and vulnerary ; good in difor- 
ders of the breaft, and againft obftruGtions of the vifcera. 
Gill is an Englifh name of ground-ivy, 

Dr. Butler’s purging Aug, is prepared of polypody, fena, 
farfaparilla, anifeeds, fcurvygrafs, agrimony, and maiden- 
hair, put up ina bag, and hung ina veffel of ale, 

‘We alfo meet in fome difpenfatories with fyrup of ak, 
made by boiling that liquor to a confiftence; this is ufed 
againft obftructions in the kidneys, and the fluor albus. 

Axe-Beer. See the article BER. 

Axe-Berry, is ale boiled with bread, and mace; fweetned, 
ftrained, and drank hot. 

Ae-Conner, an officer in the city of London, whofe bufinefs 
is to infpect the meafures of the publick houfes.—There are 
four of them, and they are chofen by the common-hall of 
the city. 

Axe-SILVER, a rent, or tribute yearly paid to the lord mayor 
of London, by thofe who fel] a/z within the city. 

Axe-MeEasurE. See the article MEASURE, 

Ave-TasTeER, is an officer appointed, and {worn in every 
court-leet, to look that there be a due fize, and goodnefs of 
bread, ale, and beer, fold within the jurifdiction of the leet. 

ALECTORIA®%, in natural hiftory, a ftone faid to be 
found in the ftomach, liver, or rather gall-bladder of old 
cocks, 

* The word is derived from arcilap, a cock, 

It is ordinarily of the figure of a lupine, and feldom exceeds 
the bignefs of a bean.—It has abundance of virtues attributed 
to it, but moft of them are fabulous. See SupPLEMENT, 
article Aleéorius Lapis. 

ALECTOROMANTIA *, an ancient kind of divina- 
tion, performed by means of a cock. , 

* The word comes from the Greek aasvlwp, a cock, and 
peailsc, divination. 

This art was in ufe among the Greeks ; and the ufual man- 
ner of it was this:—A circle was made on the ground, and 
divided into twenty-four equal portions, or {paces : in each of 
which {paces was written one of the letters of the alphabet, 
and upon each of thefe letters was laid a grain of wheat. 
This done, a cock was turned loofe in the circle, and care- 
ful obfervation was made of the grains he pecked.—The let- 
ters correfponding to thofe grains, were afterwards formed 
into a word ; which word was to be the anfwer defired, 

It was thus that Libanius and Jamblichus fought who fhould 
fucceed the emperor Valens; and the cock an{wering to the 
{paces ©EOA, they concluded upon Theodore, but by a mif- 
take inftead of ‘Theodofius. 

ALEMBIC*, or Limsec 
a matrafs or body, 
a floping tube, 
diftillation. 

* The word is formed of the Arabic particle a/, and the Greek 
au, a fort of earthen culinary veffel, mentioned by Athe- 
neus, and Hefychius, Though Mattheus Sylvaticus, in 
his Pandedia Medicine, afferts the word alembic to be Arabic, 
and that it literally denotes the upper part of a diftilling 
vefiel. 

Alembic is popularly underftood of the whole inffrument of 
diftillation with all its apparatus ; but in the proper fenfe of 
the word, it is only a part hereof, wiz. a vellel ufually of 
copper, whereto a concave, globular, metalline head is clof#- 
ly luted; fo as to ftop the rifing vapours, and dire&t them 
into its roftrum, or beak. 

The heat of the fire raifing the volatile parts of the fubje& 
expofed in the bottom of the veffel ; they are received into 
its head, where they are condenfed, either by the coldnefs 
of the ambient air, or by water externally applied ; and be- 
come aliquor, which runs out at the beak into another vef- 
fel called the recipient. 

The head, or capital of the alembic, is fometimes incompafled 
with a veffel full of cold water, by way of refrigeratory ; 
though this intention is now more commonly anfwered by 
a worm-tub. ; 

There are divers kinds of alembies + as an open alembic, where 
the head, and cucurbitare two feparate parts; and a dlind alem- 


» a chemical veffel, confifting of 
fitted with a roundith head, terminating in 
for the condenfed vapours to pafs through in 


ALEXANDRIN, or ALEXANDRIAN, 


ALExipHarmic Waters, &c, 
ALEXITERIAL®, in medicine, aterm of the fame im-= 


ALGAROT, or ArGarer 


ALG 


Zic, or blind head, where the capital is fealed hermetically 
upon the cucurbit, A 
in poetry, the 
name of a kind of verfe, which confifts of twelve, or of 
twelve and thirteen fyllables, alternately ; the reft, or paufe, 
being always on the fixth fyllable. 

It is faid to have taken its name from a poem on the life of 
Alexander, intitled, the Alexandriad ; written, cr at leaft 
tranflated into this kind of verfe by fome French poe 
though others will have it fo denominated from one of 
tranflators, Alexander Paris, 

This verfe is thought by fome very proper in the epopea, 
and the more fublime kinds of poetry : for which reafon it 
is alfo called Hereic Verfe. 

Tt anfwers in our language to the hexameters in the Greek, 
and Latin.--Chapman’s tranflation of Homer, coniifts w holly 
of Alexandrians, 


ALEXIPHARMIC®, in medicine, exprefles that property 


which a remedy, either fimple or compound, hath to refitt, 
or deftroy every thing of a poifonous, and malignant na- 

ture. 
* The word is derived from the Greek 
or expel ; and Qapyans, venenum, poifon. 


arceo, I drive 


The ancients had a notion that there was a poifon in all ma- 
lignant difeafes, and in the generality of thofe whofe caufe was 
unknown. Whence alexipharmic became a denomination for 
all remedies and antidotes againft malignant difeafes. 
Alextterial, cardiac, antidote, alexipharmic, and counterpot- 
Jon, are all terms nearly of the fame fignification. 
Alexipharmics are ordinarily divided into fuch as are gene- 
ral ; and thofe more particular, fuppofed only to combat 
fome particular difeafe.—But this divifion is founded more 
on fpeculation, than experience, 

Alexipharmic medicines in general contain a great number 
of volatile parts, and fuch as render the mafs of blood Auid, 
The greateft part of them are aromatic, and pungent to the 
tafte—Among the reft, it is true, there are fome acid 
plants and juices ;. but thefe are only reckoned in the num- 
ber, on account.of their ufe in malignant, and colliquative 
fevers. 

Alexipharmics chiefly a& by exciting, or increafing a diapho- 
refis, or perfpiration ; by which the noxious matter is thrown 
off. 

Alexipharmics, whether fimple or compound, are alfo efteem- 
ed perfervatives againft malignant, and peftilential fevers : 
but they are to be ufed with caution ; fome of them being 
only proper in condenfations, and others only in colliqua- 
tions of the blood, 

See Warer, fF, 


port with alexipharmic ; but chiefly applied to the milk-wa- 
ter of that name, 


* Tt is formed from the Greek anrbw, arceo, 


I drive away 3 or 
opitulor, I afitt, 


ALFET, anciently fignified a large cauldron, in which 


boiling water was put, for the accufed to plunge his hand in 

up to the elbow, by way of trial or pargation. 

» in the Arabian chemiftry, a 
powder prepared of butter of antimony ; being in reality no 
more than the regulus of that mineral, diffolved in acids 
and feparated again by means of feveral lotions with luke. 
warm water, which imbibes thofe acids. 

This is alfocalled Mercurius Vita, or fimply Emetic Powder. 
—It purges violently both upwards, and downwards. And 
is more properly called antimonium mortis, 

By collecting all the lotions, and evaporating two third 
parts, what remains is a very acid liquor, called Spirit of 
philofophical Vitriol. 

ALGEBRA*, 4 method of refolving 
of equations. 

* Menage derives the word from the Arabic algiabarat, which 
fignifies the reftitution of any thing broken ; fuppofing’ that 
the principal part of algebra is the confideration of broken 
numbers.—Others rather borrow it from the Spanifh ' a/- 
gebrifia, a perfon who re-places diflocated bones : adding, 
that a/gebra has nothing to do with fraftion ; in that it conf 
ders broken numbers as if they were intire, and even expreiles 
its power by letters, which are incapable of fra@ion.— 
Some, with M. d’Herbelot, are of Opinion, that ag 
takes its name from Geber, a celebrated philofopher, 


problems by means 


ne- 
mift, and mathematician, whom the Arabs call Giaber ; and 
who is fuppofed to have been the inventor, —Others, 
from Gefr, a kind of parchment, made of the skin of a 


camel, whereon 4/7 and Giafar Sadek wrote in myitic cha- 
raters the fate of Mahometanifm, and the grand events that 
were to happen till the end of the rid. —But others, 
with more probability, derive it from Ge ber, a word whence, 
by prefixing the particle @/, we have formed algebra, which 
is pure Arabic, and properly fignifies the redu@ion of 
broken numbers to a whole number, — However, the 
Arabs, it is to be obferved, never ule the word Algebra 
alone, to exprefs what we mean by it; but aly: dd 
to itthe word Macabelah, which fignifies oppofition and compa- 
rifon. —Thus alecbra-almocabelah, is what we properly call 
gebra. 


al- 


Some 


ALG 


Some authors define algebra the art of folving all problems 
capable of being folved : but this is rather the idea of ana- 
lyfis, or the analytic art. ; 

The Arabs call it, the Art of re/fitution and comparifon; or, the 
Art of refolution and equation. —Lucas de Burgo, the firft Eu- 
ropian who wrote of algebra, calls it, the Rule of reftoration, 
and oppofition.—The Italians call it, regula rei & cenfus, that 
is, the rule of the root and the fquare ; the root with them 
being called Res, and the fquare Cen/its.—others call it Spe- 
cious arithmetic 3 others Univerfal arithmetic. 

Algebra is a peculiar kind of arithmetic, which takes the 
quantity fought, whether it be a number, ora line, or any 
other quantity, as if it were granted ; and by means of one 
or more quantities given, proceeds by confequence, till the 
quantity at firft only fuppofed to be known, or at leaft fome 
power thereof, is found to be equal to fome quantity or 
quantities which are known, and confequently itfelf is 
known. 

Algebra is of two kinds, numeral, and diteral. 

Numeral, or vulgar ALGEBRA, is that of the ancients, which 
only had place in the refolution of arithmetical queftions. 
—In this, the quantity fought is reprefented by fome letter 
or character ; but all the given quantities are exprefled by 
numbers. 

Literal, or fpecious ALGEBRA, or the new ALGEBRA, is 
that wherein the given or known quantities, as well as the 
unknown, are all expreffed or reprefented by their {pecies, 
or letters of the alphabet. 

‘This eafes the memory and imagination of that vat ftrefs or 
effort, required to keep feveral matters neceflary for the dif- 
covery of the truth in hand, prefent to the mind : for which 
reafon this art may be properly denominated metaphy/ical geo- 
metry. 

Specious Algebra, is not, like the numeral, confined to cer- 
tain kinds of problems ; but ferves univerfally for the inve- 
ftigation or invention of theorems, as well as the olution and 
demonttration of all kinds of problems, both arithmetical, 
and geometrical. 

The letters ufed in algebra, do each feparately reprefent ei- 
ther lines or numbers, as the problem is arithmetical or geo- 
metrical ; and together, they reprefent planes, folids and 
powers more or lefs high, as the letters are in a greater or 
lefs number.—For inftance, if there be two letters, @ 4, they 
reprefent a rectangle, whofe two fides are exprefled, one by 
the letter 2, and the other by 4; fo that by their mutual 
multiplication, they produce the planead. Where the fame 
letter is repeated twice, as @ a, they denote a fquare.—Three 
letters adc, reprefent a folid, or a rectangled parallelepiped, 
whofe three dimenfions are exprefled by the three letters 
abc; the length by a, the breadth by 4, and the depth by 
¢: fo that by their mutual multiplication they produce the 
folid a be. 

‘As the multiplication of dimenfions is expreffed by the mul- 
tiplication of letters, and as the number of thofe may be 
fo great as. to become incommodious; the method is, only to 
write down the root, and on the right hand to write the in- 
dex of the power, that is, the number of letters whereof the 
power to be exprefled does confift; as, a7, a3, at, a5: 
the laft of which fignifies as much as @ multiplied five times 
into itfelf ; and fo of the reft. 

For the fymbols, characters, Gc. ufed in algebra, with their 
application, &c, fee the articles CHARACTER, and QUAN- 
Tiry Ge. 

For the mothod of performing the feveral operations in al- 
gebra, fee ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, and Mut ripLi- 
CATION. 

As to the origin of this art, we are much in the dark.— 
‘The invention is ufually attributed to Diophantus, a Greek 
author, who wrote thirteen books, though only fix of them 
are extant, firft publifhed by Xylander, in 15753 and fince 
commented on andimproved by Gafper Bachet, of the French 
academy ; and fince by M. Fermat, 

And yet algebra feems to have been not wholly unknown to 
the ancient mathematicians, long before the age of Diophan- 
tus: we fee the traces, the effects of it in many places ; 
though, it looks as if they had defignedly concealed it.— 
Something of it there feems to be in Euclid, or at leaft in 
Theon upon Euclid, who obferves that Plato had begun to 
teach it.—And there are other inftances of it in Pappus, and 
more in Archimedes and Apollonius, 
But the truth is, the analytis ufed by thofe authors is rather 
geometrical than algebraical; as appears by the examples 
thereof which we find in their works: fo that we make no 
fcruple to fay, that Diophantus is the firft, and only author 
among the Greeks who has treated of a/gebra profelledly, 
This art, however, was in ufe among the Arabs much ear- 
lier than among the Greeks. And it is faid that the Arabs 
too borrowed it from the Perfians, and the Perfians from the 
Indians,—It is added, that the Arabs carried it into Spain ; 
whence, fome are of opinion, it pafled into England, before 
Diophantus was known among us. 

The firft who wrote on the fubject in this part of the world, 
was Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, a Cordelier ; 
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whofe book, in Italian, was printed at Venice in r494.-—- 
This author makes mention of Leonardus Pifanus, and 
fome others, of whom he had learned the art; but we 
have none of their writings—He adds, that aleebra came 
originally from the Arabs ; and never mentions Diophantus: 
which makes it probable, that that author was not at that time 
known in Europe. — His algebra goes no further than fimple 
and quadratic equations. 
After Pacciolus appeared Stifelius, a good author ; but nei- 
ther did he advance any farther. 
After him, came Scipio Ferreus, Cardan, Tartagila, and 
fome others; who reached as far as the folution of ‘fome cu- 
bic equations,—Bombelli followed thefe, and went a 
little farther. — At laft came Nunnius, Ramus, Schoner, 
Salignac, Clavius, &¢. who all of them took different cour- 
fes, but none of them went beyond quadratics. 
About the fame time, Diophantus was firft made public 5 
whofe method is very different from that of the Arabs, 
which had been followed till then. 
In 1590, Vieta entered on the ftage, and introduced what 
he called his Specious arithmetic, which confifts in denoting 
the quantities, both known and unknown, by fymbols or 
letters. —He alfo introduced an ingenious method of extract- 
ing the roots of equations, by approximations ; fince much 
facilitated by Raphfon, in his Anah/is Aquationum. 
Vieta was followed by Oughtred, who in his Clavis AZa- 
thematica, printed in 1631, improved Vieta’s method ; and 
has invented feveral compendious characters, to fhew the 
fums, differences, rectangles, fquares, cubes, &c. 
Mr. Harriot, another Englifhman, cotemporary with Ough- 
tred, left feveral treatifes at his death ; and among the reft, 
an Analyfis, or algebra, which was printed in 1631 ; where 
Vieta’s method is brought into a ftill more commodious 
form, and this is much efteemed to this day. 
In 1657, Des Cartes publifhed his geometry, wherein he 
made ufe of the literal calculus and the algebraic rules of 
Harriot ; andas Oughtred in his Clavis, and Marin, Ghe~ 
taldus, inhis books of mathematical compofition and refolu- 
tion publifhed in 1630, applied Vieta’s arithmetic to elemen- 
tary geometry, and gave the conftruclion of fimple and 
quadratic equations ; fo Des Cartes applied Harriot’s method 
to the higher geometry, explaining the nature of curves by 
equations, and adding the conftructions of cubic, biquadra- 
tic, and other higher equations. 
Des Cartes’s rule for conftruéting cubic and biquadratic e- 
quations, was further improved by Tho. Baker, in his G/a- 
vis Geometrica Catholica, publifhed in 1684 ; and the foun- 
dation of fuch conftruétions, with the application of glge- 
bra to the quadratures of curves, queftions de maximis and 
minimis, the centrobarye method of Guldinus, &¢. was 
given by R. Slufius, in 1668 5 as alfo by Fermat, in his 
Opera Mathematica ; Roberval, in the Adem. de Adathem. 
& de Phyfique; and Barrow, in his Lect. Geomet.— In 
1708, algebra was applied to the laws of chance and gam- 
ing, by R. de Montmort ; and fince by de Moivre, and 
James Bernoulli. 
‘Thus much for the progrefs of algebra.—The elements of the 
art were compiled and publifhed by Kerfey in 1671 ; where- 
in the fpecious arithmetic, and the nature of equations are 
largely explained, and illuftrated by variety of examples: the 
whole fubftance of Diophantus is here delivered ; and many 
things added concerning mathematical compofition and re- 
folution, from Ghetaldus. The like has been fince done by 
Preftet in 1694 ; and by Ozanam in 1703,—But thefe au- 
thors omit the application of algebra to geometry ; which 
defect is fupplied by Guifnee in a French treatife exprefly on 
the fubje&, publifhed in 1704 5 and l’Hogital in his Aualy- 
tical Treatife of the conic Seétions, in 1707.—The rules of al- 
gebra are alfo compendioufly delivered by Sir I. Newton, in 
his Arithmetica Univerfalis, firft publifhed in 1707 5; which 
abounds in felect examples, and contains feveral.rules and 
methods invented by the author, 

Algebra has been alfo applied to the confideration and cal- 

culus of infinities ; from whence anew and extenfive branch 

of knowledge has arofe, called the Doé?rine of Fluxions, or 

Analyfis of Infinities, or the Calculus Differentialis. See 

Friucrions.—The authors on this fubject, fee under the 

article ANALYSIS. 

ALGEBRAICAL, fomething that relates to algebra, 
Thus we fay, algebraical charadters, or {ymbols, curves, fo- 
lutions, &c. See CHARACTER, 

ALGEBRAICAL Curve, is a curve, wherein the relation of 
the abfcifles to the femiordinates, may be defined by an a/- 
gebraical equation. 

‘Thefe are alfo called geometrical lines, or curves. 

Algebraical curves ftand contradiftinguithed to mechanical 

or tranfcendental ones. See MecHanicaL, and TRan- 

sCENDENTAL, 

ALGEBRAICAL Solution. See the article REsonuTiron, 
ALGENEB, or ALGENIB, ‘in aftronomy, a fixed ftar of 
the fecond magnitude, on the right fide of Perfeus.—Its 
longitude, latitude, &¢. fee among the reft of the conftella~ 
tion PERSEUS, 

: ALGOL, 


A'L’I 


ALI 


ALGOL, or Medufa’s Head, a fixed ftar of the third mag- ALIMENTARY, AuIMENTAL, - fomething that relates 


nitude, in the conftellation Perfeus, —Its longitude, latitude, 
&c. See under the article Perseus. 

ALGORITHM, an Arabic term, 5 
and efpecially the Spaniards, make ufe of to © practi- 
cal operation of the feveral parts of fpecious arithmetic, or 
algebra. 

Sometimes it is alfo ufed for the practice of con 
metic, by ten numeral figures, 

Algorithm is properl t of numberi 
and comprehends the 
fometimes called Logi/tica Numeralis, ‘ 
We fay, the algorithm of integers, the algorithm of frations, 
the algorithm of furds, € 

ALGUAZIL, in the Spaniti policy, a ferjeant or oficial 
of a judge, or magiftrate appointed to fee ‘his decrees ex- 
ecuted. 

ALHANDAL®, a term in the Arabiar pharmacy, 
nifying colocynth.—The troches of Mhandal, Trochifci / 
handal, axe a kind of troches, compofed of colocynthis, bdel- 
lium, and gum tragacanth. Sce Trocuz. 

* The word is formed of the Arabic Handal, or Handbal, a 
name for colncyni 3S, 


on arith- 


truly, and readily 5 
arithmetic,—It is 


¢ 


are efteemed good purgatives, and are ufed on divers 
ons. 

IDADE®*, or Atrpapr, the index or label of an 
aitronomical, or geometrical inftrument, for taking of heights, 
or diftances. 


* The wor Arabic, where i 
Greek and Latin, it is called Svorlpe, Diop 
Fiduciz, fiducial line. 


ing.——In 


The albidade is a kind of ruler, eable on the centre of 
the inftrument; and c; ying ty ts, wh 
perpendicularly at the two extremities of it, Sce the article 
SIGHTS. 

ALICATICA, an ancient Arabian weight. 

ALIEN, in hw, a 3 or perfon born out of th 
allegiance ; or under the jurifdiction of fome other foy 
and not naturalized, or made a denizen. 

OF thefe there are two kinds, viz. alien friends, who are of 
thofe countries which are at peace and lcague with us; and 
alien enemies, who are of countries at war with us. 

A man born cut of the land, fo it be within the limits of the 
king’s obedience beyond the feas; or of Englifh parents out 
of the king’s obedience, fo the parents at the time of the 
birth be of fuch obedience,, is no aliei; but a fubje& of the 
King: Stat. 2. 25 Edw. III. commonly" called the Statute 
De ngtis ultra mare. : 

Add, that if one born out of the king’s allegiance come and 
dwell in England ; his children begotten here are not aliens, 
but denizens. 

Scavage, package and balliage, payable to the city of London, 
are properly aliens duties. 

On what footing alizns are permitted to import foreign com- 
modities into Great Britain. See Dury, 

ALIEN Priories, a fabcidinate kind of monafteries in Eng- 
land, belonging to, and dependant on other monafteries in 
forcien countries. 

ATION, Arrenario, in law, the act of mak- 

a thing another man’s; or the altering, and transferring 

the property, and fion of lands, tenements, or other 
things, from one to another. 

To alienate, or alien, in mor tmain, is to make over lands or 
tenements to a religious community, or other body politick. 
See MornTMaiIN. 
To alienate in fee, is to fell the fee-fimple of any land, or 
other incorporeal right. 

Crown lands are only alienable under a faculty of perpetual 
redemption. 

The council of Lateran, held in 1123, forbids any clerk to 
alienate his benefice, prebend, or the like. 

ALIENATIO a familia. See Anpication. 

ALIEN Ar ion-Office, is an office to which all writs of cove- 
nants and entry, upon which fines are levied and recoveries 
fuffered ; are carried, to have fines for alienation fet and paid 
thereon, 

ALIFORMES* Mufeuli, a pair of mufcles, arifing from the 
pterygoid bone, and ending in the neck of the lower jaw, 
towards the internal feat of the head. 


vaanite 
ch are erect 


range 


ng’s 
tS 
? 


3 


* They are thus called from the Latin ala, wing, and forma, 
fhape ; as refembling wings. 


AxirormEs Proceffis, in anatomy, the prominences of the 
9s cuneiforme. Sec CUNEIFORME. 

ALIMENT®, Atimentum, in a phyfical fenfe, is what- 
ever may be diffolved, and turned into c! le, by the liquor 
of the ftomach, or the natural he t; fo as to be afterwards 
converted into blood, for augmenting the body, or repairing 


. m 2 
the continual expence of parts. 


* The word is Latin, formed of the verb alere, to nourifh. 
Vor. I, 


1ent, or food. 
The ancient phyficians hold that every humour confifts of 
two parts; an alimentary, and an excrementitious one. 
ALIMENTARY Dué?, Duétus Alimentalis, is a name given, by 
Dr. Tyfon and fome others, to that part of the body through 
h the food paflés, from its reception into the mouth, 
to its exit at the anus ; including the gula, ftomach, and in- 
teltines. 


alimentary tube, (including 
s,) as conftituting one 
re, and ufe with the other 


h, inteftines, and |. 
gland; of the like nature, firu 
glands of the body. 

very gland has its vafa deferentia, fecretoria, and expurga- 
toria, together with its common ventricle, where the matter, 
brought thither, is firft prepared by dizeftion, &'ci—In ‘this 
> primary conco&tive gland, the gula, from the mouth of 
the cefophagus to its vas deferens the ftomach, is its common 
receptacle, the JaGteals are its vafa fecretoria, or recipient 


ftrainers, and the inteftines from the pylorus to the anus con- 
ftitute its vas expurgatorium, or common expurgatory duct, 


as of 


The aétions’ therefore ‘of this, 
principally four, viz. foluti 
or fecretion, and ‘evacuz 
Praé. of Phyf. p. 27. 

AtiminTAny Dué is fometimes alfo underftood of the tho- 
racic duct, 

AtimentT Ary Lew, Lex Alimentaria, was an old law among 
the Romans, whereby children were obliged to find fuftenance 
for their parents. 

ALIMENTARII Puri, &c. were certain 
and educated by the munificence’of the emperors, ina fort of 
public places, not u our hofpitals. 

Trajan was the firft that brought up of thefe alimentary boys. 
He was i by Adrian. us Pius did the fame for 
at the follicitation of Fauftina : and hehce 

aprefS, we read PYELLAE F 

der Severus did the like, at the rea 

and the maids thus educated were called 


every other gland, are 
2, feparation, glandular colature 
tion or expurgation, 7. Mech. 


a 


dren, maintained 


 G 


ALIMONIA, proper! 
ce; but inamore mod 
at portion, or allowance 


h a married woman 

for, upon any occaficnal feparation from her hufband, 

wherein fhe is not charged with clopement or adultery. 
‘This was anciently called Rationabile Efioverium, reafonable 
maintenance, and was recoverable only in the spiritual court ; 
but now it is recoverable alfo in chancery, 

ALiIQUANT Part, is that which will not meafure ordi- 
vide any nember exactly, but fome remainder will #ill be 
left.—Or, an aliquant part, is that which being taken any 
number of times, is always either greater or leffer than the 
whole. See Part, Measure, &c, 

Thus, 5 is an aliquant part of 123 for being taken twice, it 
falls fhort, and when taken three times it exceeds 12. 
The aliguant parts of a pound, or 20 5. are 
38. analiquant part compofed of a roth and 20th. 
6s. of a 5th and a roth, 
75. of a 4th and a roth. 
85. of two sths. 
gs. of a 4th and a 5th. 
Irs. of a half and a 20th, 
125s. of a half anda roth. 
135. of a half, a roth and 2oth. 
14.5, of a half and a sth. 
155. of a half anda 4th, 
16s. of ahalf, a 5th, and roth. 
175. of a half, a 4th, and roth. 
185s. of a half and two sths. 
19s. of a’half, a 4th, and sth. 
To multiply by aliguant parts, fee the article Munriptt 
CATION, 

ALIQUOT * Part, is fuch part of any number,’ or quantity, 
as will exactly meafure it, without any remainder. —Or, it is 
a part, which being taken a certain number of times,, be- 
comes equal to the whole, or in 


* The word is formed of the Latin aliquoties, any number of 
times. 


Thus, 3 is an aliquot part of 123 becaufe being taken four 
times, it will juft meafure its 
The aliquot parts of a pound of 205, are 
ios. make half of 205. ] 25. 6d. an eichth, 
55. a fourth. rs. 8d. lfth. 
45. 2 fifth, 1s. 44. a fifteenth. 
2s. a tenth, is. 
Is. a twentieth. 
6s. 8d. a third. 
s.'4d, a fixth. 
To multiply by the help of aliguot parts, fee the article 
Mutrtipuicarion, 
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ALKAHEST, or ALcAnEST, in chymifiry, | 2 im 
and uhiverfal menftruum, or diflolvent, wherewith fome 
chymifts have pretended adequately to refolve all bodies into 
their firft matter, and perform other extraordinary and unac- 
countable operations.- 

‘The two eminent adepts, Paracelfus and Helmont, exprefly 
declare, that there is a certain fluid in nature, capable of 
reducing all fublunary bodies, as well homogeneous as mixed, 
into their ens primum, or original matter whereof they are 
compofed; or into an uniform equable and potable liquor, 
that will unite with water and the juices of our bodies, yet 
will retain its feminal virtues ; and if mixed with it felf again, 
will thereby be converted into pure elementary water.— 
“Whence they alfo imagined, it would .at length reduce all 
things into water. 3 
This declaration, feconded by the affeveration of Helmont, 
who religioufly fwears himfelf poflefled of the fecret, has ex- 
cited the fucceeding chymifts and alchymifts to the purfuit of 
fo noble a menftruum. © Mr. Boyle was fo fond of it, that he 
frankly acknowledges he.had father have been mafter thereof 
than of the philofopher’s ftone. 
Indeed, it is not difficult to conceive, that all bodies might 
originally arife from fome firft matter, which was once ina 
fluid form.—Thus, the primitive matter of gold is, perhaps, 
nothing more than a ponderous fluid, which from its own 
nature, or a ftrong attraction between its parts, afterwards 
acquires a folid form.—And hence, there does not appear any 
abfurdity in the notion of an uniyerfal ens, that refolves all 
bodies into their ens genitale. 
The alkahc/? is a fubjeét that has been canvafled by an infinite 
number of authors; as Pantaleon, Philalethes, Tachenius, 
Ludovicus, €c.—Boerhave fays, a library might be collect- 
ed of them; and Weidenfelt, in his treatife De Secrets 
Adeptorum, has given us all the opinions that have been en- 
tertained about it. 
The term alkahe/? is not peculiarly found in any language : 
Helmont declares he firft obferved it in Paracelfus, as a word 
that was unknown before the time of that author, who in 
his fecond book, De viribus Membrorum, treating of the li- 
ver, has thefe words: E/? etiam alkahet liquor, magnam he- 
patis confervandi & confortandi, &c. °° There is alfo the li- 
* quor alkahe/f, of great efficacy in preferving the liver 5 as 

¢.alfo in curing hydropical and all other difeafes arifing from 
«¢ diforders of that part. If it have once conquered its like, 
<< it becomes faperior to all other hepatic medicines; and 
© though the liver itfelf were broken and diffolved, this me- 
«¢ dicine fhould fupply its place.”” 
It is this fingle paflage of Paracelfus, that excited the fuc- 
ceeding chymifts to an inquiry after the alkahe/? ; there be- 
ing but one other indirect expreflion about it in all his 
work. 
Now it being a frequent practice with this author to tranf- 
pofe the letters of his words, and to make ufe of abbrevia- 
tions, and other ways of concealment ; as in tartar, which 
he would write Sutratar ; for Nitrum, Mutrin, &c. it is fup- 
pofed alkahe/? may be a word thus difguifed.—Hence fome 
imagine it formed of alkali eff; and accordingly, that it 
was the alkaline falt of tartar volatilized. This feems to have 
been Glauber’s opinion; who indeed performed furprizing 
things with fuch a menftruum upon fubjects of all the three 
kingdoms. : 
Others will have it the German word algei/?, q. d. wholly 
fpirituous, or volatile; others are of opinion, that alkahe/? 
is taken from faltz-geift, which fignifies fpirit of falt; for 
the univerfal menftruum, it is faid, is to be wrought from 
water; and Paracelfus himfelf calls falt the centre of water, 
wherein metals ought to die, &c.—In effect, fpirit of falt 
was the great menftruum he ufed on moft occafions.—The 
commentator on Paracelfus, who gave a Latin edition of his 
works at Delft, affures that the a/éahe/f was mercury, con- 
verted into a fpirit,—Zwelfer judged it to be a fpirit of vine- 
gar rectified from verdigreafe.—And Starkey thought he dif- 
covered it in his foap. 

There have been fome fynonymous and more fignificant 

words ufed for the alkabe/?.—The elder Helmont mentions 

the alkahe/t by the compound name of Jgnis-aqua, fire-water : 
but he here feems to mean the circulated liquor of Paracelfus; 
which he terms fire, from its property of confuming all 
things; and water, on account of its liquid form.—The fame 
-author calls it Ignis-gehenne, infernal fire; a word alfo 
ufed by Paracelfus: he alfo intitles it ¢ Summum & feli- 
© ciffimum omnium falium, the higheft and moft fuccefsful 
© among falts; which having obtained the fupreme de- 
gree of fimplicity, purity, and fubtility, alone enjoys 
the faculty of remaining unchanged and unimpaired by 
the fubjeéts it works on, and of diffolving the moft ftub- 
born and untra@table bodies, as ftones, gems, glafs, 
earth, fulphur, metals, &c. into real falt, equal in 
weight to the matter diflolved; and this with as much 
eafe as hot water melts-down fnow’—* This falt, con- 
tinues he, by being feveral times cohobated with Para- 
celfus’s Sal circulatum, lofes all its fixednefs; and at length 
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4a moft pure] - § becomes an infipid water, equal in quantity to the file t€ 


* was made from.” 

Helmont is exprefS that this menftruum is intirely the pro- 
duct of art, and not of nature.’—-* Though, fays he, a ho- 
© mogeneal part of elementary earth may be artificially con- 
© verted into water, yet 1 deny’ that the fame can be done 
© by nature alone ; for no natural agent is able to tranfmute 
© one element into another.’ And this he offers as a reafon 
why the clements always remain the fame.—It may let fome 
light into this affair, to obferve that Helmont, as well “as 
Paracelfus, took water for the univerfal inftrument of chy- 
miftry, and natural philofophy 5 and earth for the unchange- 
able bafis of all things: that fire was defigned as the efficient 
caufe of all things: that feminal impreffions were lodged in 
the mechanifm of earth ; and that water, by diffolving and 
fermenting with this earth, as it does by means of fire, 
brings every thing forth ; whence originally proceeded the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms ; even man himfelf 
being thus at firft created, agreeably to the account of Mofes. 
The great character or property of the alkabeft, we have 
obferved, is to diflolve, and change all fublunary bodies 5 
water alone excepted.—Tvhe changes it induces proceed thus: 
1°, The fubjeét expofed to its operation, is converted into 
its three principles, falt, fulphur, and mercury ; and after- 
wards, into falt alone; which then becomes volatile ; and 
at length is wholly turned into infipid water.— The manner 
of application is by touching the body propofed to be dif 
folved, e. gr. gold, mercury, fand, or the like, once or 
twice with the pretended alkahe/? ; and if the liquor be ge- 
nuine, the body will on this be converted into it own quality 
of falt. 

2°, It does not deftroy the feminal virtues of the bodies 
diffolved thereby.—Thus, gold is, by its action, reduced to 
a falt of gold; antimony to a falt of antimony ; faffron to a 
falt of faffron, &c. of the fame feminal*virtues, . or characters 
with the original concrete. —By- feminal virtues, Helmont 
underftands thofe virtues which depend upon the f{tructure or 
mechanifm of a body, and which makes it what it is. Hence, 
an a@tual and genuine aurum potabile might readily be gained 
by the alkahe/?, as converting the whole body of gold into 
falt, retaining its feminal virtues, and being withal foluble in 
water. 

3°, Whatever it diffolves, may be rendered volatile by a fand- 
heat: and if after volatilizing the folvend, it be diftilled 
therefrom, the body is left pure infipid water, equal in 
quantity to its original felf, but deprived of its feminal vir- 
tues.—Thus, if gold be diffolyed by the alkahe/?, the metal 
firft becomes falt, which is potable gold ; but when the 
menftruum by a further application of fire is diftilled there- 
from, it is deft mere elementary water. Whence it ap- 
pears, that pure water is the laft produétion or effect of the 
alkabeft. 

4°, It fuffers no change or diminution of force by diffoly- 
ing the bodies it works on, and therefore fuftains no re- 
action from them ; being the only immutable men{truum in 
Nature. 

5°, It is incapable of mixture, and therefore remains free 
from fermentation and putrefaétion ; coming off as pure from, 
the body it has diffolved, as when firft put thereon ; without 
leaving the leaft foulnefs behind. 


ALKALINE, or AnKatrza'rk Bodies, among chymitts, 


are fuch as have their pores naturally fo formed, that they 
are fit to be pierced, and put into motion by the points of 
an acid poured upon them. 


ALKALIZATION, AtkatizaTi0, in chymiftry, the 


a& of impregnating a liquor with an alkaline falt. 

This is done either to make it a better diffolvent, for fome 
particular porpofes ; or to load the phlegm, fo as it may not 
rife in diftillation, whereby the {pirituous parts may go over 
more pure. 


ALKALY, Atkatt, or AncaLy, in chymiftry, a name 


originally given by the Arabians, to a falt extracted from the 
the afhes of a plant called Kali : and by us, gla/s wort; be- 
caufe ufed in the making of glafs. 

Afterwards, the term a/taly became a common hathe for 
the lixivious falts of all plants; that is, for fuch falts as are 
drawn by lotion from their afhes. , 

And hence, again, in regard the original alkaly was found 
to ferment with acids; the name has fince become common 
to all volatile falts, and all terreftrial fub{tances which have 


that property, 


ALKAaLy, then, in its modern extenfive fenfe, is any fubftance, 


which being mixed with an acid, an ebullition and effervef- 

cence enfues thereon. 

And hence arifes the grand divifion of natural bodies into the 

two oppofite claffes of acids and alkalies. 

Boerhaave fcarce takes this circumftance to be enough to con~ 

ftitute any determinate clafs of bodies.—In effect, alkalies 

are not of one fimilar homogeneous nature: but there are 

two feveral forts of them. 

The firft are obtained from vegetable and animal fubftances, 

by calcination, diftillation, putrefagtion, &c. fuch are fpirit of 
’ uring, 
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urine, fpirit of hartfhorn, falt of tartar, &¢—The fecond 
are of the terreftrial kind ; as fhells, chalk, &c. 
Thefe two fpecies of alkalies, Boerhaave obferves, differ 
widely from each other ; having fcarce any thing in common, 
but their being effervefcible with acids. —The one isa clafs of 
native, fixed, fcentlefs, infipid, mild, aftringent bodies :, the 
other a fet of fuch as are volatile, odorous, fapid, cauftic, 
aperitive, and ate procured by art. 
Hence, adds the fame author, mere effervefcence with acids, 
~ mutt be allowed to be of itfelf infufficient to determine the 
nature of an alkaly ; and that fuch a name, which properly 
denotes a cautftic fiery fubftance, fhould not be affixed to 
any mild and gentle body, as chalk, Gc. but other properties 
and confiderations are to be taken in, and particularly their 
tafte, the manner of procuring, and the change of colour 
they produce in bodies. 
With regard to this laft circumftance, thofe liquors which 
being poured on fyrup of violets, change it to a green-co- 
Jour, are alkalies ; as thofe which turn it red, are acids,— 
Thus oil of tartar turns it of a kindly green ; and oil of vi- 
triol of a carmine red : and if to the fyrup thus made red by 
oil of vitriol, oil of tartar be poured, it turns that part where- 
with it comes in contaét, green ; leaving the reft red: and 
the like holds of oil of vitriol, poured on {yrup made green by 
oil of tartar. by 
To the like effect M. Homberg obferves, that ¢ a mere heat 
and bubbling arifing upon the admixture of a body with an 
acid, does not feem an adequate criterion of the altaline 
nature ; fince diftilled oils of all kinds are found to do thus 
much 3 and that many of them with more vehemence than 
alkalies themfelves ; fo as fometimes.even to take fire, 
which alkalies never do.’ 2 
To the definition and character of an alkaly therefore, 
M. Homberg adds this circumftance 3 § that after the ation, 
© the mixture coalefces and fhoots into a falt, or faline matter.’ 
—This excludes the oils above-mentioned ; which do not, af- 
ter effervefcence, unite with the acids into a faline fubftance, 
but rather compofe a refinous one. 
All lixivious falts have thefe charaGters of alkaly.—And not 
only lixivious, but alfo all urinous falts, which are conftantly 
found to imbibe acids with great eagernefs, and after ebul- 
lition, to unite and cryftallize with them. 
Hence we have two kinds of alfaly Salts, viz. Jixed, or lixi- 
vious alkalies ; and volatile, or urinous ones. 
But befide alkaly falts, there are an infinity of other bodies, 
not faline; which anfwer to the characters of alkaly, 3. €. 
which produce much the fame effeéts with acids, as the a/- 
&aly {alts above mentioned,—And thefe alkaline matters are in 
other refpects of different natures. 
Some, e. gr. are meerly earthy; as quick-lime, marble, 
chalk, &c. — Others are metalline ; among which, 
fome have their peculiar and appropriate acids to a& on them, 
as gold, tin, and antimony, which only diflolve with aqua 
regia; filver, lead, and mercury, with aqua fortis; and 
the others with other forts of acids, as iron, copper, 
zink, bifmuth, @c,— There are others of the animal 
clafs ; confifting, 1°, Of ftony matters found in the vifcera 
of certain fpecies; as the calculus humanus, bezoards, 
crabs eyes, &c,—2°, Teftaceous matters and thells 3 as 
pearls, oyfter-fhells, cuttle-fith bones, the fhells or coats 
of lobfters, crabs, ‘Sce.—3°, The parts of animals, which 
by length of time, or fome other caufe, are become 
ftony, or even earthy; as the foffil unicorn’s horn, 
&c.—And laftly, almoft all ftony marine plants, as 
coral, &&ec, 
After all, the alkaline property in fixed falts does not ap- 
Pear to be native, but rather producible by art. — This 
Opinion feems to have been firft ftarted by Helmont : 
before him, it was the ftanding opinion, that fixed alfalies 
pre-exifted in mixed bodies ; and were only feparated or 
extricated from the parts of the compound. Helmont 
advanced, that they did not thus pre-exilt in their algaline 
form, but were produétions of the fire, by whofe vio- 
lent action, part of the falt which in the concrete is all vo- 
latiles» lays hold of fome part of the fulphur of the fame 
body ; and both melting together, are fixed into an alkaly : 
which fixation he exemplifies, by what happens when falt- 
petre and arfenic, though both volatile, being expofed to the 
hire, are fluxed by the operation thereof, and made to fix each 
other. 
Some late chymifts, and particularly M. Geoffroy, carry the 
point fomething further, and affert, that all alkaly falts what- 
ever, both fixed and volatile, are wholly the effect of fire ; in 
that before-any ation of the fire, they did not pre-exift in 
the mixt wherein they afterwards appeared. 
Notwithftanding all ‘the feeming oppofition and hoftility be- 
tween acids and alkalies, they may be converted into one an- 
other; at leaft, acids are conyertible into alfalies 3 asis fhewn 
at large by M. Geoffroy in a difcourfe exprefs, in the Mem, 
del Acad. an. 1717, where the nature, and origin of alkalies 
is ingenioufly explained. 
Vkaly falts, according to this author, 
trated in little molecules of earth, 
ticles of oi], by means of fire, 
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are only acids concen- 
and united with certain par- 
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When an acid, which we conceive in the general a8a fmall, 
folid, pointed fpiculum, happens to be abforbed or concen- 
trated in a proper portion of earth; the whole becomes deno= 
minated a /aline,. compound, neutral, ot intermediate falt ; by 


- reafon the acid, thus inclofed in a fheath, cannot excite the 


fame favour as when difengaged therefrom ; and yet excites a 
faline tafte : and.for this reafon is compound, &c. 
Now, fire is the only agent capable of difengaging the acid, 
from the earth it is thus invefted withal.- Upon this, the acid 
being lighter than the earth, rifes, and evaporates ; leaving the 
earth at the bottom of the veflél ; which for this reafon is called 
fixed, in contradiftinGtion to the acid, which is volatile. This 
earth, thus bereaved of its acid, is left with its pores open and 
empty, which before were filled ; and withal, in fuftaining 
the action of fire, it neceflarily retains fome of the particles 
thereof, which give it-an acrimonious tafte, that mere earth 
could never haye.—From this tafte it is called fa/t ; and from 
its pores being open, and thus difpofed to admit and imbibe 
new acids, it is called alkaly falt. 
Now, it is not to be imagined, that an earth which has once 
been impregnated with acids, can ever be perfectly divefted 
thereof ; there will till remain fome, though much lefs-than 
before. So that an alkaly may be conceived as only a too finall 
quantity of acid, inclofed in too large a quantity of earth. 
‘The vilible and fenfible fire is not the only agent capable of 
{eparating acids from their earth ; fermentation has the fame 
effect, in virtue of that pure ative fire produced or concerned 
therein. _Alkalies, therefore, are the production, either of the 
one, or of the other fire ; and the fame may be faid of the 
acids difengaged therefrom ; it being the dif-union of the parts 
of the fame falt occafioned by fire that produces both, the 
acids as -well as the alkalies, All the difference is, that the 
alkaly imbibes and retains certain corpufcles of the fire, 
whereas nothing foreign is fuperadded to the acid. 
On this principle every acid is volatile, and every alkaly fhould 
be fixed, if the alfaly were only earth: but, in regard the 
little acid {till remaining in the a/kaly, may be united with a 
portion of oil, as well as a portion of earth and oil is known 
to be volatile : the compound, that is, the alkaly, muft be 
volatile, in cafe the oil prevail therein, 4 
In this cafe, the alkaly is found to have a ftrong, penetrating, 
urinous tafte and fell; and is what we call a vslatile uringus 
alkaly falt. 
Thefe things well confidered ; 
mutt enfue upon the feparations, 
a mixt. ‘ 
An acid, it is evident, may become an a/kaly, in that after 
having been feparated from its matrix, it may be reftored in a 
fmall quantity to another matrix, either wholly earthy or 
earthy and oleaginous.—In the firft cafe, it will become a 
fixed alkaly; in the fecond, it may be, a volatile alkaly, if 
in the fuppofed matrix the proportion of oil prevail over that 
of earth ; and in this cafe it will be urinous. 
Again, what before was a fixed alkaly, may become volatile 
and urinous, by depofiting or letting go part of its earth, and 
taking oil in its ftead. . 
‘Thefe tranfmutations are not found equally eafy and praética- 
ble in the three different kinds of mixts, or the three king- 
doms ; by reafon of the diverfity of circumftances that muft 
concur thereto.—They are much the moft rare and difficult 
in the mineral realm ; by reafon, no doubt, that the parts of 
minerals are more clofely tied together, and have, as it were, 
lefs play. The only inftance chymiftry hath hitherto pro- 
duced, of a mineral acid’s being converted into a fixed alkaly, 
is in the operation of fixing falt-petre, 
The vegetable kingdom, itis obferved, furnifhes a very large 
juantity of fixed alsaly falt ; and very little volatile alkaly : the 
nimal kingdom, on the contrary, affords a deal of volatile 
Jkaly falt, and but little fixed. “ The foflil kingdom affords 
very little native fixed alkaly falt, as the Egyptian natrum, 
nd the falts procured by loticn from faline earths about Smyr- 
a and fome other places of the Eaft; and the chymifts have 
fo found a method of converting nitre into a fixed alkaly : 
ut no body hath hitherto produced a volatile alkaly from the 
cids of the mineral kingdom,—And yet, if acid falts of the 
vegetable kind be conyertible either into fixed or volatile a/_ 
talies, why may not mineral acids be fufceptible of the fame 
change ? fince vegetable acids are originally no other than 
mineral ones : for, from whence but the earth fhould plants 
derive their acid juice ? 
Tn effeét, M. Geoffroy has at length fhewn the operation fea- 
fible, by an actual transformation of the fame acid, nitre, 
into a volatile urinous alkaly. See the Mem. de P Acad. ubi 
fupra. 
By the way, it is to be noted, that the inftance of Egyptian 
natrum or nitre, furnifhes an objeftion againft the general 
aflertion of all alzalies being artificial, or produced by fire : 
Mr, Boyle, who had fome of this falt fent him by the Englifh 
ambaflador at the Porte ; found that vinegar would work 
brifkly on it, even in the cold ; « Whence, fays he, it ap- 
*¢ pears, that the Egyptian nitre, acknowledged to be a native 
falt, and made only by the evaporation of the fuperfluous 
water’ of the Nile, is yet of a lixivious nature, or at leaft 
abounds with particles that are fo, though produced with- 
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chymical principlet hus, though ¢g! ¢ in great part 
comnpa fed of -a fixed alkaly, it is infipid on the palate : : and 
cryftals of filver and lead, made with aqua fortis, and contain- 
ing numerous acid particles of the menftruum, manifeft no- 
thing of acidity in the mouth ; the latter having a faccharine 
fweetnefs, and the former an extreme bitternefs. And even 
in vegetable fubftances of a manifeft tafte, it is not eafy 
to know by that, whether it be the acid or the a/taline princi- 
ple which predominates in them: as, in the eflential cil of 
fpices, and the grofs empyreumatical eils of wood 3 and even 
in alcohel of wine, which fome contend to be an acid, and 
ors, on alkaly. SeeAcrp. Imperfect. of Chynn Doctiof Qual. 
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properly a fpecies of folanum, or night- 
frequently called in Latin by that name, 
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halicacabum 
The fruit is celebrated for its lithontriptic quality ; and pre- 
fori. to cleanfe the inary paflages of gravel, and other 
obftructic Its deterfive quality alfo recommends it, a gaint 
the ja aundice, and other diforders of the vifcera. 

ne Trocht/chi Alkekengi, prepared from it, are but little pre- 
din the modern practice, 

LEiLRMES, inmedicine, &c. aterm borrowed from the 
Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the form and con- 
ce of a confeétion 3 whereof the kermes are the 
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e other ingredients are rofe-water, fugar, ambergreafe, 
a cinnamon, aloes wood, pearls, and leaf-gold, Se— 
But the fweets are ufuall ly omitted. 
Confectio Alkermes is chiefly made at Montpellier, which 
ce fupplies moft parts of Europe therewith, It is faid to be 
better n ade there than it can be’elfewhere ; the reafon of which 
doubtlefs is, that the drug, which gives it the denomination, 
is no where found fo plentifully as there.. “Che manner of 
preparing the grain for making the confection is deferibed in 
the Philof. Tranfait. N° 20, p. 362. See alfo Ray, Trav. 
Pp. 392+ 
It is much ufed as a cordial; efpecially, fays Dr. Quincy, 
mong female prefcribers, and in complaifance to them: but 
hat author decries its value in that intention, and thinks it 
ought only to be regarded as a fweetner. 
ALKEOOL. See the article ALconon. 
See the article ALCORAN,. 
ALLANTOIS*, Atianrorpes, in anatomy, a thin, 
ooth membranous fubftance, or veficle, invefting the foetus 
of divers animals, and replete with urinous liquor conveyed 
to it from the urachus. : 


* The word is derived from anarcs, farcimen, a gut; and 3G, 
Jorma, Thape; becaufe in many brutes, it is in the fhape of 


a gut-podding, though in fome others it is round. 
The 
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The allantois makes part of the fecundine.—It is conceived as 
an urinary tunic, placed between the amnion and chorion, 
which by the navel and urachus receives the urine that comes 
out of the bladder. 

It is a point controverted among anatomifts, whether the a/- 
Jantois be found in the human fpecies ?—M. Drelincourt, pro- 
feflor of anatomy at Leiden, in an exprefs differtation on this 
membrane, maintains it peculiar to the ruminating kind. 

Dr, Hale, on the contrary, has given an accurate defcription of 
the human allantois ; and afligned the reafon why even thofe 
who believed its exiftence had not before fully found it out ; 
and alfo an anfwer to thofe who yet deny its reality. See 
Philofoph. Tranfaét. N° 271. 

ALLAY. See the article ALLoy. 

ALLEGATION isufed for the producing of aéts, or in- 
ftruments to authorize a thing. 

Allegation, in a literary fenfe, denotes the aé& of citing, or 
quoting an author, or paflage of fome book, 

ALLEGIANCE, the legal faith, and obedience, which 
every fubjeét owes to his prince. 

This was anciently called /igeantia, or ligence; from the 
Latin ligare, and alligare, to bind, g.d. ligamen fidei. 

Oath of ALLEGIANCE is an oath given in England to the 
king, in quality of a temporal prince or fovereign ;_ to di- 
ftinguifh it from the oath given to him as primate, or fu- 
preme head of the church, which is called the Oath of Su- 
premacy. 

The Quakers are difpenfed with not taking the oath of 
allegiance ; and in lieu thereof are only enjoined a decla- 
ration. 

ALLEGORICAL, fomething containing an allegory. 

The divines find divers fenfes in fcripture ; asa literal, a 
myftical, and an allegorical fenfe. 

The prophecies, in particular, delivered in the Old Tefta- 
ment, are faid to be many of them accomplifh’d in the new; 
not in their primary and literal, but in their fecondary, or 
allegorical fenfe. SeePRoPHECY. 

The fathers, and other ancient interpreters of fcripture, are 
almoft all allegoriffs; as Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
St. Auguftin, Gregory Nazianzen, &c. See further under 
the article Type. 

ALLEGORY, Atzrecorysa, a figure in rhetoric, whereby 
we make ufe of terms which in their proper fignification 
mean fomething elfe than what they are brought to denote : 
of, it isa figure, whereby we fay one thing, expecting it 
fhall be underftood of another, to which it alludes. 

An allegory is properly a feries, or {tring of metaphors. 
Such is that beautiful allegory in Horace, Lib. I. Od. 14. 


O Navis, referunt in mare te novi 
Fluéius, bic. 


Where the fig is ufually held to ftand for the republic ; 
waves, for civil war; port, for peace and concord; oars, for 
foldiers 5 and mariners, for magi/trates, 
‘The Old Teftament is fuppofed by many to be a perpetual 
allegory, ox typical reprefentation of the myfteries of the 
New. 
In effe&, allegories have a good fhare in moft religions. ~The 
Jews, we know, abound with them : Philo Judzeus has three 
books, of the allegories in the hiftory of the fix days, 
Nor are the heathens without allegories in their religion : 
it may even be faid, that the ufe hereof is of a much earlier 
ftanding in the Gentile, than in the Jewifh world. —~ 
Some of their philofophers undertaking to give a ratio- 
nale of their faith, and to fhew the reafon and fcope 
of their fables, and the ancient hiftories of their gods, 
found it neceflary to put another conftruétion on them, 
and maintain, that they fignified fomething very different 
from what they feemed to exprefs. — And hence came 
the word allegory: for a difcourfe that in its natural fenfe, 
wr ceyopevet, fignifies fomething other than what feems in- 
tended by it, makes what we properly call an allegory. 
This fhift they had recourfe to, in order to prevent people 
from, being fhocked with thofe abfurdities which the poets 
had introduced into their religion; and to convince the 
world, that the gods of Greece had not been thofe vile 
age which their hiftories reprefented them to be. 
y this means, the hiftory, as well as the religion of 

Greece, was at once converted into allegory ; and the 
world left to feck for them both in a heap of fables, 
few of which have been folved to any purpofe to. this 
day. 
The Jews finding the advantages of this way of explaining 
religion ; made ufe of it to interpret the facred writings, fo 
as to render them more palatable to the Pagans. 
‘The fame method was adopted by the primitive writers of 
Chriftianity. See PropHEcy. 

ALLEGRO, in mufic, a word ufed by the Italians to de- 
note one of the fix diftinGtions of time. See Time. 
Allegro exprefles a fprightly, quick motion, the quickeft of 
all excepting prefto. 
The ufual. fix diftinétions fusteed each other in the fol- 
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lowing order: grave, adagio, largo, vivace, allegro, and 
prefto. 
It is to be obferved, that the movements of the fame name, 
as adagio or allegro, are fwifter in triple than in common 
time,—The triple is ufually allegro, or vivace ;_ the triples 
4% 2 ‘> are moft commonly allegro. 

ALLELUJAH. See thearticle HALLELUJAH. 


ALLEMAND, Amann, a kind of grave, folemn mufic, 
where the meafure is good, and the movement flow. 

ALLER good, in our ancient writers. — The word aller 
ferves to make the expreffion of fuperlative fignification.— 
So, aller good is the greateft good. 
alder. 


Sometimes it. is wrote 


and is 
rialiits as fubdued nce, Menage derives the word from 
aquilario, a diminutive of aguila. 
The allerion, repr ed Tab. Heraldry Fi, 
the fame with the t, except the 
are clofe, and it is reprefented, as i 
the allerion is {pr 
that, among our heralds, the martlet has a beak, which the 
allerion wants. 
ALLEU, or Attons, in our ancient cuftoms. 
DIAL, and ALLODIUM. 
ALLEVIARE, in old records, to levy or pay an accuftomed 
fine or compofition. See Levy. 
ALLEVIATION * denotes the art of making a thing 
lighter, and eafier to bear or endure. 

* The word is originally Latin, compounded of ad, to, and 
Jevis, light. 

In which fenfe alleviation is fynonymous with lightening, and 
ftands oppofed to aggravation. 

ALLEY *, in gardening, a ftrait parallel walk, bordered or 
bounded on each hand with trees, {hrubs, or the like. 

* The word alley is derived from the French verb aller, to 
go; the ordinary ufe of an alley being for a walk, paflage, 
or thorow-fare from one place to another. 

Alleys are ufually Iaid either with grafs or gravel. 

An Alley is diftinguifhed from a path, in this; that in an alley 
there muft always be room ‘enough for two perfons at leaft, 
to walk a-breaft : fo that it muft never be lefs than five feet 
in breadth ; and there are fome who hold that it ought never 
to have more than fifteen. 


g. I. appears much 
wings of the latter 


See ALLO- 


Counter-ALLEYS are the little alleys by the fides of the great 


ones. 

Front-ALLEY 
building. 

Tranfverfe-ALLEY, that which cuts the former at right angles. 

Diagoal-A..ey is that which cuts a {quare, thicket, parterre, 
&c, from angle to angle. 

Sloping-AL Ey is that which, either by reafon of the lownefs 
of the point of fight, or of the ground, is neither parallel to 
the front, nor to the tranfverfe alleys. 

Atuey ia Ziczac is that which has too great a defcent, and 

which, on that account, is liable to be damaged by floods 5 
to prevent the ill effeéts whereof, it has platbands of turf 
run acrofs it from fpace to fpace, which help to keep up the 
gravel. 
‘This laft name is likewife given to an alley in @ labyrinth, 
or wildernefs, formed by feveral returns of angles, in order 
to render it the more folitary and obfcure, and to hide its 
exit. 

ALxey in Perfpective is that which is larger at the entrance 
than at the exit ; to give it a greater appearance of length. 
Axxey of Compartiment is that which feparates the fquares of 

a parterre. 

ALLIANCE *, the union or conneétion of two perfons, 
or two families, by means of marriage; otherwife called 
affinity. 

* The word feems formed of the Latin adligatic, g. d, a tying 
together. 
The law of the twelve tables forbids all a//iance between per- 
fons of unequal rank and condition. — And, in Portugal, we 
are told, the daughters of the nobility are prohibited to ally 
with fuch as have never been in the wars. 

ALLIANCE is alfo extended to the leagues or treaties con- 
cluded between fovereign princes and ftates, for their mu- 
tual fafety and defence. 

The triple alliance, between England, Holland, and Sweden, 
is famous. — So is the guadruple all between England, 
Holland, the Emperor, and the King of Fr 
In which fenfe, we fay, allies, for confederates : 
and his allies ; the allies.of the treaty of Hanov Es 
Though the title of allies, focii, of the Romans, was a fort of 
fervitude, it was much coveted. Ariarathes, we are told by Poly- 
i 58 bius, 
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bits, offered a fucrifice to the gods by way of thankfgiving for 

haying obtained this alliance. - The reafon was, that thence- 

forwards people were fure not to receive any injuries ‘except 
from them. 

‘There were divers forts of allies + fome oily united to them, 

by a participation of the privileges of Romans, as the Latini 

and Hernici ; others/by their very foundation, as the colonies 5 

others by the benefattions they received from them, as Maf- 

a, Eumenes, and Attalus, who owed their kingdoms to 

3 otheis by free treaties, which laft by a long alliance 

became fubjeéts, as the kings of Bithynia, Cappadocia, 

Egypts and moft of the cities of Greece: laftly, others by 

compulfive treaties, and the law of fubjection, as Philip and 

Antiochus. For they never granted peace to an enemy, 

without making an alliance with him ; that is, they never 
fubdued any people without ufing it as a means of fubduing 
others. V. Confid. fur les cau: de la grand. des Rom. c. 6. 

~ 625 Jeg: 

ALLIGATION*, inarithmetic, a rule or operation, where- 
by queftions are refolved, relating to the mixture of divers 
commodities or ingredients together, with the value, effect, 
Sc. thereof in compofition. 


* The word is formed of the Latin adligare, to tie together, 
by reafon, perhaps, of a fort of vincula, or circular ligatures, 
ordinarily ufed to conneét the feveral nnmbers together. 

Allligaticn is of two kinds, medial and alternate, 
ALLIGATION Afedial is, when from the feveral quantities 
and rates of divers fimples given, we difcover the mean rate 
ofa mixture compounded out of them. 
The feveral cafes hereof, will come under the following 
rules, 
The quantity of the ingredients, and the prices of each be- 
ing given; to find the price or value of fome part of the 
mixture, — Multiply the ingredients feverally by their own 
prices, and divide the fum of thofe produéts by the fum of 
the ingredients, and the quotient anfwers the queftion. 
The prices of the feveral ingredients, and the fum paid or re- 
ceived for the mixture being given; to find what quan- 
tity of each was bought or fold. — Divide the fum paid or 
received, by the fum of the particular prices 3 the quotient 
is the anfwer. 
‘The ingredients of a mixture being given, to augment or 
diminifh the mixture proportionally. — Sum up the ingre- 
dients ; “then fay, as that fum is to the augmentation or di- 
minution, fo is the quantity of each parcel of the mixture, 
to the quantity of the mixture defired. 


The ‘nature, quality, &c. of the feveral ingredients of a: 


mixture being given, to find the temperament or degree of 
finenefs refulting from the whole, — Place the feveral quan- 
titics of the mixture in rows; againft which place orderly 
their feveral qualities or finenefs ; and multiply each quantity 
by its own quality or degree of finenefs : then, as the fum of 
the quantities is to their produéts, fo is unity, to the quality 
or finenefs of the mixture. 

‘The quantities of a mixture being given; to find the parti- 
cular quantities of any ingredient in any part of the mix- 
ture. — If the mixture be of only two things, fay, as the to- 
tal of the ingredients in the compofition, is to the part of 
the mixture propofed; fo is the quantity of the ingredient 
propofed in, the whole compofition, to the quantity of the 
ingredient in the part defired. — If the mixture confifts of 
more ingredients, repeat the work for each. 

Given, the total of a mixture, with the whole value, and 
the values of the feveral ingredients ; to find the feveral 
quantities mixed, though unequally. — Multiply the total of 
the mixture by the leaft valuc, fubtra&t the produét from the 
total value; and the remainder is the firft dividend: then 
take the faid leaft value from the greateft valued ingredient, 
and the remainder is the firft divifor. The quotient of this 
divifion fhews the quantity of the higheft-priced ingredient, 
and the other is the complement to the whole. And when 


more ingredients than two are in the compofition, the divi- } 


fors are the feveral remains of the leaft value, taken from 
the other: the dividends are the remains left upon the divi- 
fions, till none remain there ; which will be one fhort of the 
number of ingredients: and this defe€tive ingredient is to be 
fupplied as a complement; and in divifion, no more muft 
be taken in every quotient, than that there may remain 
enough for the other divifors ; and the laft to leave nothing 
remaining, See Drviston. 

ALLIGATION alternate is, when the rates or qualities of di- 
vers fimples are given 5 and the quantity of each is required 
neceflary to make a mixture of the given rate or quality. 
Alligation alternate thews the due proportion of feveral in- 
gredients ; and counter-changes the places of fuch excefles or 
differences as arife between the mean price and the extremes ; 
afcribing that to the greater extreme, which proceeds from 
the lefler ; and contrarily. 

‘The rules which obtain in alligation alternate areas follow : 
Every greater extreme is to be linked with one leffer. 

If either of the extremes be fingle, and the other extremes 
plural; the fingle extreme is to be linked to all the reft. 

If both greater and lefler extremes be not plural, they may 
be linked fo diverfly, that feveral differences may be taken, 


and a variety of anfwers be made to the queftion, yet all 
true: but if one of the extremes be fingle, there can be but 
one anfwer. 

‘The numbers being linked, take the difference of each from 
thie mean of common ptice; and place this difference againit 
the number it is linked to, alternately. 

Every number, linked with more than one, muff have all the 
differences of the numbers it is linked to, fet againft it. 
Thefe differences refolve the queftion, when the price of 
every one of the ingredients is given without their quantit 
and the demand is to mix them fo as to fell a certain quantity 
at a mean rate. 

But when the quantity of one, with the price of all the in- 
gredients is given; and the demand is to know the quanti- 
ttes of the other ingredients; then, the rule of three is to 
be ufed. 

And when the price of every ingredient is given, without 
any of their quantities, and the demand is to make up.a cer- 
tain quantity to be fold at a mean rate; then all the dit 
ferences added together will be the firft number in the rule 
of three; the whole quantity to be mixed, the fecond num- 
ber; and each difference apart, the feveral third numbers: 
and fo many forts mixed, fo many operations of the rule 
of three. 

We thall add an example; wherein both the kinds of alli- 
gation have place.—Suppofe a mixture of wine of 119 quarts, 
required to be made of wines of the following prices, 7d. 8d. 
14d. and 15d. per quart; ‘and fo, as that the whole may be 
afforded at 12 d. per quart. 

Having linked 8 to 14, and 7 to 15, and counterchanged 
their differences from the common price, 12d. the fum of 
their difference is found to be #43 by which dividing 1195 
the quotient is 87,, or 8}, or for conveniency in operation "7 . 
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ALLIOTH: in aftronomy; a ftar in the tail of the great 
bear, whofe obfervation is much ufed at fea. 

The longitude, latitude, Sc. of allisth, fee among the reft 
of Ursa Major. 

To find the latitude, or elevation of the pole by this ftar. See 
Larirupe, and PoLz. 

ALLOCATION, Atttrocario, the admitting or allow- 
ing of an article in an account; and pafling it as fuch. See 
Account. 

ALLocaTion is alfo’an allowance made upon an account; 
ufed in the exchequer. See ALLOCATIONE. 

ALLOCATIONE Facienda, a writ dire&ed to the 
lord treafurer and barons ef the exchequer, upon the com- 
plaint of fome accountant ; commanding them to allow 
him fuch fums as he hath in execution of his office lawfully 
expended, 

ALLODIAL, in ancient cuftoms, Sce ALLop1uM. 

Terra Autopia, or ArLopiat land, is that whereof a 
perfon has the abfolute property ; or which he holds with- 
out paying any fervice or acknowledgment to any fuperior 
ord. 

Such an inheritance is allodial, i.e. it is not fubjeét to any 
charge, fervice, &c. 

In this fenfe, alledial fands oppofed to feudal, or bene- 
Clary. 

ALLODIUM®, or Atzeup, land held of a man’s own 
right, 

5 The origin of the word is infinitely controverted. Cajffe- 
neuve fays, it is almoft as obfeure as the head of the Nile. 
Few of the European languages, but one etymologift or other 
has derived it from: yet fome, not improbably, take it for a 
primitive French word without etymon. 

Bollandus explains allodium, to be predium, feu quavis pof- 
Seffia libera jurifque proprii, & nonin feudam clientelari onere 
accepta, 

After the conqueft of the Gauls, the lands were divided in 
two manners, viz. into benefices, beneficia, and allodia. 
Benefices, coniifted in lands given by the king to his officers 
and foldiers ; either for life, or for a time fixed. 

Allodia, ox alleuds, were fuch lands as were left in property 
to the ancient pofleflors—The fixty-fecond title of the 
Salic law, is, de allodis; where the word fignifies heredi- 
tary lands, or thofe derived froma man’s anceftors. Whence, 
allodium and patrimonium are frequently ufed indiferimi- 
nately. 

In the ancient capitulars of Charlemaign and his fuccef- 
fors, we find allodium conftantly oppofed to fee ; but, toward 
the period of the fecond race of kings, it loft the preroga- 
tive; the feudal lords obliging the proprietors of allodial 
lands to hold of them for the future. The fame change alfo 
happened in Germany, Sc. 

The ufurpation of the feudal lords over the allediql lands 
went fo far, that they were almoft all either fubjected to 
them, or converted into fees: whence the maxim, nulla 


terra fine domino, no land without a lord, 
ALLOM, 


AMT AT 


ALLOM. ‘See the artide ArtuM. 
ALLONGE*, in fencing, a thruft, or pafs at the enemy, 
See Pass. 


* The word is French, formed of the Verb allonger, to length- 
en out a thing, $ 


ALLOTING, or Atrormenr of goods, in matters of 
commerce, is when a fhip’s cargo is divided into feyeral 
parts, bought by divers perfons, whofe names are wrote, on 
as many pieces of paper, which ate applied by an indiffe 
rent perfon to the feveral lots or parcels ; by which means 
the goods are divided without partiality ; every man having 
the parcel which the lot with his name on is appropriated 
to. See Inc or Canpuz. 

ALLOY*, or Atzay, in matters of coinage, 
proportion of a bafer metal, 
purer. 


Se. a 
mingled with a finer, or 


* The word feents derived from the 


French, Zoy, law ; in re- 
gard the a//y is fixed by law, 


Such is the quantity of copper mingled with: gold and filyer, 
in the coining of {pecies of thofe metals, The original in- 
tention of alloy was, to give the minted metal a due hard- 
nefs, that it might.not wafte with wea ng; and to increafe 
its bull. and weight, fo as: to countervail the charges off 
Coinage. 

Gold or filver, that Has more of 
is faid to be‘ of a coarfer or 
dard. 

The proportion of allay for ftandard gold is two carats in a 
pound troy of gold—and for fterling filver, 18 pennyweight 
alloy in a pound troy of filver. 

The ally ufed in gold-coins is filver and copper; that in 
filver coins is coppe¥. alone. 

ALLUM®*, Attom, or Axum, a kind of mineral falt 
of an auftere tafte, leaving in the mouth a fenfe of fweetnefs, 
accompanied with a confiderable degree of aftringenty. 

* The word a/lum comes from the Greek das, falt; or per- 
haps from the Latin /umen, light ; becaafe it gives luftre to 
colours. 

The ancient naturalifts allow of two forts of allum; the one 

native, the other faétitious.—The natural was found in the 

ifland of Milo, being a kind of whitifh falt, very light, fri- 

able and porous; and ftreaked with filaments. 

The SJaétitious allum is prepared in. different manners, ac- 
cording to the different materials whereof it is made. Hence 
arife, red, roman, and citron allums.—To which add faccha- 
rine, and burnt allums, 

England, Italy, and Flanders, are the countries where allum 

is principally produced. 

The Englifh roche allum, alumen rupeum, is made from a 

blucifh mineral ftone, frequent in. the hills of Yorkfhire and 
ancafhire. This ftone they calcine on a hearth or kiln 5 

then fteep it fucceffively in feveral pits of water: then boil it 
for about twenty four hours : laftly, letting it ftand for about 
two hours, the impurities fubfide, and leave a pure liquor ; 
which, removed into a coo er, and fome urine being added 
to it, begins, in three or four days, to gather into a mals ; 
which being roached, i. ¢. taken out, wafhed, and melted 
over again, is fit for ufe, 
At Whitby in Yorkthire the Procefs of making allum is as 
follows. ‘The mineral ftone, before it is calcined, being ex- 
pofed to the air, will moulder in pieces, and yield a liquor 
whereof copperas may be made; but being calcined, it is fit 
for allum.—As long as it continues in the earth, or in water, 
it remains a hard ftone.—Sometimes a iquor will iflue out 
of the fide of the ore, which by the heat of the fun is 
turned into a natural ad/um. 
In. the, allum-works at Civita Vecchia, the procefs, as de- 
fcribed, by, M. Geoftroy, is fomewhat different.—The ftone, 
which is of a ruddy hue, being calcined, they boil and dif- 
Solve the calx in water ; which imbibing, the falt, 7. ¢, the 
allum, feparates itfelf from the ufélef earth. Laftly, lea- 
ving the water thus impregnated with to ftand for fome 
days, it cryftallizes of itfelf, like tartar about a but, and 
makes what they call Reche, or Roman allum. 
At Solfatara, near: Puzzuo! i, there is a confiderable oval 
plain, the foil whereof is wholly faline; and fo hot, that 
the hand cannot long endure it.—From the furface hereof, in 
fummer time, there arifes a fort of flour, or flaltith duft ; 
which being fwept up, and caft into pits of water at the bot- 
tom of/the plain, the heat of the ground, Ze. of certain 
fubterraneous fpiracles, over which the coppets are placed, 
without any other fire, evaporates the water, and leaves an 
allum behind. 

lun is made at Cypfella in Thrace, 

ftone, 


this than it ought to have, 
worfe alloy, or below ftan- 


at Cypfella by gently calcining the 
and: letting it diffolve afterwards in the air by the dews 
and rains; then boiling’ and cryftallizing the impregnated 
waters, Belon, in Ray's Trav, t. 2. p. gsr. 

Alum diffolves in wa -r; what remains undiffolved at bot- 
tom is a,fort of calx, which diffolves readily enough in oil, 
or fpirit of vitriol. —And. hence there arifes fome doubt, whe- 
ther g/lum, as it docs not leave an carth bebind, does pro- 
perly belong to the clafs of falts?—Mr. Boyle affures us, that 


5 
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lum otes robbed of itsfalty does in tract of time recover if 
again from. the air. 
The Swedith allum is. made of a mineral which contains 2 
great. deal. of fulphur. and. vitriol,, not tobe taker away but 
by calcination ,or diftillation. The matter remaining in the 
iron veflels ufed in fe rating. the fulphur’ from the mineral, 
being expofed.to. the air for. fome time, becomes a kind of 
blueifh afhes, which they lixiviate, cryltallize, and thus ob- 
tain the al/um, ‘ 
Allum is of fomeufe in.medicine, in quality of an aftringent 
but, being ;apt to. excite vomiting, is not much ufed inward- 
ly, and rarely without fome, fmooth aromatic, as a corrector. 
—It_ is, ufed outwardly in aftringent lotions, and is an ingre- 
dient in feveral dentifrices, and. cofmetics. 
Itisa p al, ingredient in dying and colouring 3 neither 
of which can .be well performed ‘without it—It ferves> to 
bind the colour upon the ftufts, and has the fame ufes there, 
that gum water and glutinous oils have in painting. It like- 
wife difpofes ftuffs to,take the colour, and adds a degree of 
brifler d delicaey to its .as we {ee vilibly in cochineal; 
rlet-grain. 
of ollum feems alfa owing to its ftyptic,. or aftrin= 
ity, by which it binds the finer parts of colours to- 
gether; and prevents their exhaling.» . Hence allo it preferves 
paper that has been dipped in its water, from jinking when 
wrote upon. ‘ 
Saccharine ALuum bears a sear refemblance to fugar.—It is 
a compofition of common allum with rofe-water, and whites 
of egess boiled together to the confiftence of a pafte, and 
thus moulded at pleafure. As it cools, it grows hard as 
ftone. It is ufed as a cofinetic, ; 
Burnt Auium, alumen uftuin, is allum calcined over the 
fire, and thus rendered whiter, more lights and eafily pul- 
verized, 


>| Plane ALLum, alumen plumofum, isa fort of faline mineral, 


of various colours, moft commonly white bordering on geen 5 
tefembling Venetian tale, except that inftead of feales;. it 
rifes in threads or fibres, refembling thofe of a feather ; whence 
its name, from plwna;, feather. 
Some will have this to be the lapis amianthus of theancientss 
See SuppLeMENT articles ALUMEN and AMIAN THUS: 
ALLUM-WATER, See the article WaTER. 
ALLUMINOR, in fome ancient ftatutes, one who by? trade 
coloureth, or paints upon paper, or parchment. 
ALLUSION *, ALLusro, in rhetoric, a figure whereby 
fomething is applied to, or underftood of, another, by reafort 
of fome fimilitude of name, or found. 


* The word is formed of the Latin ad, and ludere, to play. 


Camden defines allu/ion a. dalliance, 
like in found, but unlike in fenfe; by changing, adding, or 
fubtraéling, a letter, or, two whence words refembling one 
another become applicable to different fubjeéts. ; 

Thus the Almighty, if we may ufe facred authority, changed 
Abram, 7. ¢. high father, into Abraham, 7. ¢. father of ma- 
ny-—Tbus the Romans played on their tippling emperor Ti- 
berius Nero, by calling him Biberius) Mero: and thus in 
Quintillian the four, fellow Placidus is called Acidus: 

Allufions, come. very near to what we popularly call 
UNS » 

ALLUVION *, Axnuvio, inthe civil law; 
dition or accretion made along the {ea-fhore, 
large rivers. 

* The word is forméd of the Latin” adluo 
pounded of ad, and Javo; 


or playing with words 


a gradual ad- 
or the banks of 


T wath te; com- 


The civil law places alluvion among the lawful means of ac- 
quifition ; and. defines it ta be a latent, imperceptible accre= 
tion.—Hence, where any confiderable portion of ground is 
torn away at once, by an inundation; and joined to: fome 
neighbouring eftate ; this is not acquired by right of adlu- 
wion, but may be claimed again by the former owners 

ALLY, See the article AnttaNcE, 

ALMACANTARS, ALMacanTARAs, or ALMICANs 
CHARATH, in aftronomy. See ALMUCANTARS. 

ALMACANTARS Staff. See ALMUCANTARS Staff: 

ALMAGEST, the name of a celebrated book, ¢ompofed 
by Ptolemy ; being a collection of many of the obfervations 
and problems of the ancients, relating both to geometry and 
aftronomy. ‘i 
Th the original Greek it was called cullakis wslionge 9. di 
greateft conftruion, or collegtion ; which laf word megi= 
/te, joined to the particle al, gave occafion to its being cal- 
led almage/t by the Arabians, who tranflated it into their 
tongue about the year.8o0, by order of the caliph 4/ Adai- 
mon.—The Arabic word is almaghe/fi. 
Ricciolus has alfo publifhed a body of aftronomy, which he 
intitles, after Ptolemy, the New Almagefl ; being a colleation 
of ancient and modern obfervatioris and difcoveries in that 
{cience. 

ALMANAC, a calendar or table, wherein are fet down the 
days, and feafts of the year, the courfe of the moon, Ses 
for each month of the-year, 


The 
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‘The original of the word is much controverted among 
Grammarians—Some derive it from the Arabic particle a/, 
and manah, to count,—Others, and among them Scaliger, 
rather derive it from al, and purax®-y the courfe of the 
months: which is contradiéted by Golius, who advances ano- 
ther opinions he fays, that, throughout the eaft, it is the 
cuftom for fubjeéts, at the beginning of the year, to make 
prefents to their princes; and, among the reft, the aftrologers 
prefent them with their ephemerides for the year enfuing ; 
whence thofe ephemerides came to be called almanha, i. ¢. 
handfels, or new-years gifts To fay no more, Verftegan 
writes the name almon-ac; and makes it of Saxon original : 
our anceftors, he obferves, ufed to carve the courfes of the 
moon, of the whole year, upon a fquare ftick, or block 
of wood, which they called al-monaght, gq. d. al-moon- 
eed. 

The modern almanac anfwers to the fa/ti of the ancient 
Romans. 

The neceffaries for making an almanac, the reader will find] 
under the article CALENDAR. 

Henry III. of France very prudently decreed, by an or- 
donnance of 1579, that ‘ No almanac-maker fhould 
© prefume to give predictions relating to civil affairs, 
© either of ftates or private perfons, in terms either ex- 
® prefs or covert.’ 

In the Phile/oph. Collect. we have a perpetual almanac, de- 
feribed by Mr. R. Wood. 

ALMANDIN, or ALABANDIN, 4 precious ftone, of the 
ruby kind; fomething fofter than the oriental ruby; and, 
as to colour, partaking more of that of the granat than 
the ruby. 

It is ranked among the richeft of ftones; and takes its name 
from Alabanda, a city of Caria, whence Pliny fays it was 
brought. See SUPPLEMENT, article ALMANDINE. 

ALMARIA, in our ancient records, the archives of a church, 
or the like. 

ALMERY. See the article AMpry. 

ALMOIN, inlaw. See the article Frank-almoin. 

ALMOND®, amygdala, a kind of medicinal fruit, inclofed 
ina thick ftone, and under a thin fkin; the whole being 
contained under a thick, pulpy, oily hufk. 


® The word almond comes from the French amande; which 
Menage derives from the Latin amandala, a term occurring 
in the capitulars of Charlemaign + others rather derive it 
from the Greek apuydan, which fignifies the fame thing. 


The almond is the produce of a pretty tall tree, of the nut- 
bearing kind, refembling a peach-trees frequent in Germany, 
France, and the neighbouring countries; as alfo in Barbary, 
&c.—Its flowers are. pentapetalous, and ranged in the rofe 
manner: the piftil becomes a flefhy fruit, containing a feed, 
which is the e/mond and which drops out when the fruit is 
arrived at maturity. 

Almonds are chiefly of two kinds, fweet and bitter. 

Sweet ALMonps, amygdale dulces, are of a foft, grateful tafte ; 
and are reputed cooling, healing, emollient, and nutritive: 
they are much prefcribed in emulfions, and found of good 
effet in all diforders from choleric and acrimonious humours. 
—The oil of fweet almonds, drawn without fire, is a fafe 
and ufeful remedy in nephritic pains. It is alfo of good re- 
pute for coftivenefs, and for gripes in children. 

For the manner of procuring the oil of {weet almonds, fee the 
article O1L. 

Bitter ALMonDS, amygdala amare, are held aperient, deter- 
five, and diuretic; and on thofe accounts they are com- 
mended in obftruétions of the liver, fpleen, uterus, &e.— 
Some efteem them good to take off the effects of drunken- 
nefs Accordingly, Plutarch relates, that Drufius’s phyfi- 
cian, a ftout drinker, took down at every cup five bitter a/- 
monds, to allay the heat and fumes of the wine. 
The expreffed oil of bitter almonds is as taftelefS as that 
of the fweet; it is much ufed to foften and deterge the wax 
out of the ear,—Some affirm, that bitter almonds, bruifed, 
kill or ftupify fowl; fo that they may be taken with the 
hands: which, they fay, is a fecret practifed among the 
Bohemians: and that the hufks, remaining after the oil is ex- 
preffed, have the fame effect. 
Almonds give the denomination to a great number of prepa- 
rations in confeétionry, cookery, &c. whereof they are the 
bafis ; as almond cakes, almond cream, crifped almonds, al- 
mond milk, almond patte, almond fnow, &e.—With {weet 
almonds blanched (that is, put into warm water a while, 
which makes them flip their fkins) and water, is made al- 
mond milk, frequently ufed as a cooler in emulfions, &c. 
V. Hought. Collect. N°. 434. 

ALmonps, amygdale, in anatomy, denote two glands of the 
fauces, more properly called the ton/ils. 
"Thefe are commonly called almonds of the ears; but ought 
rather to be denominated almonds of the throat. 
‘They are two round glands, placed on the fides of the bafis 
of the tongue, under the common membrane of the fauces, 
with which they are covered. E 
Each of them has a large oval finus, which opens into the 
fauces ; wherein are contained a great number of lefler ones, 


ALMS-HOUSE, a petty hofpital; or an 
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which difcharge through the great finus a mitcouis and flip- 
pery matter into the fauces, larynx, and cefophagus, for the 
moiftening and lubricating of thofe parts. 
When the cefophagus muf{cle aéts, it comprefles the almonds ; 
and as they are fubje&t to inflammation, they frequently 
are the occafion of what the common people call a fore 
throat. 
A.Monp, or Atman-Furnace, is a peculiar kind of furnace, 
ufed in refining ; to feparate all kinds of metals from cin- 
- ders, parts of melting-pots, tefts, bricks, Be 
The almond-furnace, called alfo the fweep, is ufually fix foot 
high, four wide, and two thick; it is built of brick, 
and having a hole in the middle of the top, eight inches 
over, which grows narrower towards the bottom, where, 
on the fore-part it ends in a point, encompafled with a femi- 
circle of iron, to keep in the melted metal.—About the middle 
of the back there is another hole, to receive the nofe of a 
pair of bellows, which require the continual ftrength of 
two men to work. 
‘The matter, then, on which the operation is to be per- 
formed, being beat fmall, they kindle charcoal in the fur- 
nace, to anneal it; and when hot, they throw in two or 
three fhovels of coals to one of the forementioned ftuff 5 
and fo proceed during the whole work, putting lay upon 
lay of one and the other. After eight or ten hours the me- 
tal begins to run; and when the receiver below is pretty 
full, they lade it out with an iron ladle, and caft it in 
fows, in cavities or forms made with afhes. 
ALMONER, anciently alfo wrote AMNER, an officer in 
a king’s, prince’s, or prelate’s houfhold, whofe bufinefs is to 
diftribute alms to the poor. 
The lord almaner, or lord high almoner of England, is an 
ecclefiaftical officer, ufually a bifhop; who is to vifit and 
relieve the fick, poor widows, prifoners, and others, in ne- 
ceffity ; for which purpofe he has the forfeiture of all deo- 
dands,. and the goods of felo’s de fe, which he is to difpofe 
of to the poor. : 
He has likewife, by an ancient cuftom, a privilege to give the 
firft difh from the royal table, to whatfoever poor perfon he 
pleafes, or, inftead thereof, an alms, in moncy- 
He alfo diftributes to twenty-four poor men, nominated by 
the parifhioners of the parifh adjacent to the king’s place of 
refidence, to each, four pence a-day in money, and an alms 
of bread and fmall beer; each perfon firft repeating the 
Creed and the Lord’s-Prayer, in prefence of one of the king’s 
chaplains, deputed by the lord almoner to be his /ub-alma- 
ner; who is alfo to fcatter new-coined two-pences in the 
towns and places through which the king pafies in his pro- 
grefs. 
He has alfo the charge of feveral poor penfioners to the» 
crown, below ftairs; confifting of fuch as have fpent their 
youth, and become fuperannuated in the king’s fervice 5 
‘or tho widows of fuch houfhold fervants as, died poor, and 
were not able to provide for their wives and children, whom 
he duly pays. 
Under the lord almoner befides the /ub-almoner, there isa yeo- 
man, and two grooms of the alinonry, chofen by his lordfhip. 
ALMONRY, or Aumpry, the office or lodgings of the 
almoner; alfo the place where the alms are given, See 
AMBRY. 
ALMS, eleemofyna, fomething given out of charity or pity 
to the poor. 
The ecclefiaftics were anciently fubfifted wholly on alms. — 
The alms of the primitive Chriftians were divided into three 
parts ; one whereof belonged to the bifhops, another to the 
priefts, and a third to the deacons and fubdeacons.—Some- 
times they divided them into four ; the Jaft whereof went to 
the poor, and to the repairing of churches. 
Chrodedang, bifhop of Metz, in the feventh century, en- 
joins, in the forty-fecond chapter of his rule, that a prieit 
to whom any thing was offered for faying of mafs, or for 
confeffion; or a clerk, for finging of pfalms, or hymns 5 
fhould not receive it on any other condition than as alms. 
M, Tillemont obferves, upon the Theodofian Code, p. 2.57- 
that from the time of the fourth century there were women 
employed to collect alms for the prifoners. Inall probability 
thefe were the deaconefles of the churches, 
St. Paul, in his fecond epiftle to the Corinthians, C. 1X. ex- 
plains the manner. of collecting aims in the aflemblies of 
the primitive Chriftians. —This practice they had borrowed 
from the Jewith fynagogue, where it ftill obtains. Leo de 
Modena deferibes it in the firft book of the ceremonies and 
cuftoms of thofe of his nation, C. XIV. 
The Romanifts alfo extend the term alms, to what is given 
to the church, or to other pious ufes.—-Hence, what the church 
holds on this footing is called tenure in alms, See AUMONE. 
ALMSFEOH, or ALMESFEOH, among Our Saxon ancef- 
tors, alins-moncy 5 that is, Peter-pence, anciently paid in Eng- 
Jand on the firft of Auguft 5 called alfo romefesh, rome- 
feat, and heorthpening. See PETER-p 


Ce. 


edifice built by a 
perfon in a private capacity, and endowed with a revenue, 
for the maintenance of a certain number of poor, aged, or 
difabled people. pet: 

ba ALMU- 


WLIO 


ALMUCANTARS*, in aftronomy, are circles parallel to 


the horizon, imagined to pafS through all the degrees of the 
meridian, 

* The word is formed of the Arabic almpcantharat. 
As the meridians pafs through the feveral degrees of the equa- 
tor; the almucantars pafs through thofe of the meridian of 
any place. $ 
The almucantars are the fame thing with regard to the azi- 
muths and horizon, that the parallels are with regard to the 
meridians and ‘horizon. 
They ferve to fhew the height of the fun and ftars ; and 
are deféribed on many quadrants, &c. being alfo called pa- 
rallels of altitude. See PARALLEL of altitude. 


AtmucanTars-Staff, is an inftrument ufually made of 


pear-tree or box, having an arch of fifteen degrees; ufed to 
take obfervations of the fun, about the time of its rifing and 
fetting ; in order to find the amplitude, and confequently 
the variation of the compafs. 


ALNAGE*, or AuLnaGe, 9. d. ell-meafure; the meafur- 


ALNAGER, Atnzcer, or AULNEGER, 9. d. meafurer 


ing of woollen manufaétures with an ell, and the other 
funétions of the alnager. See ALNAGER. 
* The word is French, formed of aune, or alne, an ell. 

All the attempts which our fore-fathers made for regulating 
of manufa€tures, when left to the execution of any particular 
officer, in a fhort time refolved into a tax on the commo- 
dity, without refpect to the goodnefs thereof.—As is moft noto- 
rious in the cafe of aulnage, which was intended for a proof of 
the goodnefs of the commodity ; and to that purpofe a feal 
wes invented, asa fignal that the commodity was made ac- 
cording to the ftatute: which feals, it is faid, may now be 
bought by thoufands, and put on what the buyers pleafe.— 
Sir Fof: Child. Dife. on Trade, p: 2, Jeg. 


by the ell; fignifies a fworn public officer, who by himfelf 
or deputy, is to look to the affize of woollen cloth made 
throughout theland, i.e, the length, width, and work there- 
of; and to the feals for that purpofe ordained. 

There are now three officers relating to the a/nage, or re~ 
gulation of cloth; all which were anciently comprifed in 
one perfon.—Thefe bear the diftin®: names of fearcher, mea- 
furer, and alnager. : 

A duty being impofed on woollen cloths, for the maintenance 
of an office to look to that manufaéture, and the loyalty, 
as they call it, of the ftuffs produced therein; the a/nager 
who had the direétion of the whole, is now become only 
the collector of that duty, or fubfidy granted to the king: 
though he ftill hold the ancient denomination, becaufe the col- 
lection of that fubfidy was committed to him,—Nor was he 
abridged of his meafuring and fearching, till by his own ne- 
glect it was thought proper to feparate the two offices. So 
that there is now a peculiar meafurer, diftinét from the al- 
nager, or colleétor, to allow the affize of the length and 
breadth of every cloth made in England and Wales. 


ALOES, in medicine and pharmacy, the infpiffated juice of 


a plant of the fame name ; much ufed as a purgative remedy. 
‘The alge-plant grows in divers parts of the Eaft and Weift- 
Indies; and is alfo found in fome countries of Europe, as 
Spain, and particularly the mountains of Sierra Morena.— 
Its leaves are green, very thick, hard, and prickly, yielding a 
kind of ftrong threads, ‘whereof laces may be made. Out of 
the middle of the leaves arifes a ftem, which bears the flowers, 
and the fruit, the feed whereof is very light and hemif- 
pherical. 

Diofcorides, Pliny, and the ancient naturalifts, feem only to 
have been acquainted with one fpecies of aloe; which is the 
aloe vulgaris above defcribed : but the late travels into Afia, 
Africa, and America, have gccafioned the difcovery of a vaft 
many more forts, unknown to antiquity. Mr. Bradley affures 
us, he had in his time feen above fixty feveral kinds in the phyfic- 
garden at Amfterdam; and the number is greatly encreafed 
fince. So that the name qlee is now become the denomination 
of a very large genus.—Among thé number, however, there 
are not above twelve that yield the purgative juice above 
mentioned, 

The juice or extra& of alves, is ufually diftinguifhed into 
three kinds.—The firft, which is called “fuccotrine, as being 
brought from Succotra, is the pureft and moft tranfparent ; 
being friable, inodorous, black in the Jump, but of a beau- 
tiful yellow colour when broken. —It is brought in fkins from 
the pet and Eaft-Indies. 

The fecond is called hepatic, becaufe of its liver-colour: it 
is refinous, fmells fomewhat like myrrh, has a yellow colour 
when pounded, and is brought from China.—Some confound 
this with the following fort; as, in effet, there are but two 
forts commonly known in our fhops. 

The third is the moft impure, the blackeft, and the ftrongeft. 
It was formerly ufed by the Indians to pitch their veffels 
withal : and is of little ufe among us, excepting for horfes and 


—It is prepared in Jamaica and Barbadoes, and brought over 

in large gourds. 

Some have imagined, that thefe differences of aloes, were 

owing only to the greater, or lefs purification of the juice : 
Vor. T 


ALO 


but this is a miftake ; it haying been found that no diffolutions, 
or purifications, how often foever repeated, will change hepatic 
into fuccotrine, nor caballine into the true hepatic aloes, 

‘The manner of procuring qlves is very eafy, there being no- 
thing to do but to cut the leayes of the plant, and to ex~ 
pole the juice that oozes out of them either {pontancoufly or by 
prefiing, to the fun, tillit becomes of a proper corififtence. 
Aloes is extremely bitter, and purgative, whence fome have 
called it fel natw'e externally applied, cither in fubfance or 
tinGure, it prevents putrefaction and gangrene.—Its bitternefs 
makes it fo naufcous, that it is rarely ufed in liquid forms, 
but it is generally made into pills, whereof half a dram is an 
ordinary dofe.—Scarce any of the officinal purging pills are 
without this in their compofition. 

Its cathartic virtue is beft employed in watery, cold, and 
corpulent conftitutions, as it heats and attenuates; being bad 
for thin and heétic conftitutions. It is accounted efficacious 
in promoting the menfes ; and is alfo good to deftroy worms. 
——Guy Patin decries aloes as a forry and noxious di which 


heats and dries the liver, difpofes towards a dropfy, caufes 


the piles, &c. Lett. Choif. 126. 

Mr. Boulduc, by his analyfis of aloes, has found that the 
fuccotrine fearce contains half the refin or fulphurous part, 
but one third more of the faline part, than is found in the 
hepatic. Hence the fuccotrine comes to be preferable for in- 
ternal ufes, and the hepatic for external. 


ALok Rofata, is a preparation of the fuccotrine alves, made by 


diffolving it in juice of damafk rofes, and evaporating it to 
the confiftence of a pafte. Then, more juice is added, and 
the evaporation repeated, again and again.—This is held a 
gentler and fafer cathartic than the alves alone. 


Atoes alfo gives the denomination toa kind of fragrant Indian 


wood ; much ufed in the Eaft asa perfume : thus called from its 
exceeding bitternefs, which refembles that of the aloes juice. 
The alzes wood is infinitely valued ; and divers ftrange fa- 
bles haye been invented as to the origin of the tree that 
yields it; fome feign that it grew in paradife, and was only 
conveyed to us by means of the rivers overflowing their 
banks, and fweeping off the trees in their way. Others fup- 
pofe it to grow on inacceffible mountains; where it is 
guarded by certain wild beafts, &ce.—The Siamefe ambafla- 
dors to the court of France, in 1686, who brought a pre- 
fent of this wood from their emperor, firft gave the Euro- 
peans any confiftent account of it. 

The tree grows in China, Lao, and Cochinchina 3 and is much 
about the fize and figure of our olive-treesx—The trunk con- 
fifts of three forts of wood, very different in colour, and 
properties : immediately under the bark it is faid to be black, 
compact, and heavy, and this is called by the Portugueze, pao 
@aquila, q. d. eagle-wood.—That next under this, is of a 
tan-colour, light and veiny, refembling rotten-wood; and 
called calambo, 

The heart, or innermoft part, is called tambac ; and is more 
valued by the Indians than gold itfelf. It affords a yery 
ftrong, but agreeable f{mell; and is ufed as a perfume; and 
is withal held a fovercign remedy againft the palfy, deli- 
quiums, weaknefles, €c. 

It is the calambo alone that is known among us.—It is 
brought in finall bits of a very fragrant f{cent;_ efpecially 
when caft on the fire. The beft is of a blackifh purple 
colour, and fo light as to fwim on water : it is hot and drying; 
and is efteemed a great ftrengthener of the nerves. 

Some pharmaceutical writers make a diftinQion between 
aloes, lignum aloes, and xylo elves; which may amount to 
the three orders of the wood above mentioned : though among 
us they are the fame thing, as their names import. 


ALOETICS*, medicines wherein aloes is the chief, or fun- 


damental ingredient. See ALors. 


* The word is formed of aloe, which is by fome further de- 
rived from as, the fea, that plant being chiefly found near 
the fea-coafts. 


ALOGIANS*, Atocr, or Arocianr, a fe& of ancient 


heretics, who denied that Jefus Chrift was the /ogos, or eter- 
nal words and on this ground alfo rejected the gofpel of 
St. John, as fpurious. 

* The word is compounded of the privative «, and acyes, q. 4. 

without Jogos, or word. 

Some afcribe the origin of the name, as well as of the feét of 
Alogians, to Theodore of Byzantium, by trade a currier, who 
having apoftatized under the perfecution of the emperor Se- 
verus, to defend himfelf againft thofe who reproached him 
therewith, faid, that it was not God he dented, but only 
man. Whence his followers were called in Greek adcyo, in 
regard they rejected the word. But others, with more pro- 
bability, fuppofe the name to have been firft given them by 
Epiphanius in the way of reproach. 


Mor AV: ONGST. ‘See the article Moor. 
£ ALOOF, a fea-term, fignifying as much as, keep your luf: 
cattle 5 for which reafon it is called caballine, 7. e. horfe-aloes|* F 


being a word of command from him that conns, to the man 
at the helm, to keep the fhip near the wind, when fhe fails 
upon a quarter-wind. 


ALOPECTA, in medicine, a total falling off of the hair from 


certain parts, occafioned either by the defect of nutritious 
rida juice 


ALP 


“Juice, of af the vitious quality thereof corroding the roots 
eC; 


of it, and leaving the fkin rough and colourlefs. 

* The word is formed from adrcwaé, vulpes, a fox; whofe 
urine, it is faid, will occafion baldnefs ; or becaufe it is a dif- 
eafe which is common to that creature. 

ALPHA*®, the name of the firft letter of the Greek alphabet. 

* The word is orginally Hebrew, formed from aleph, the 
name of the firit letter in the Hebrew alphabet. 

The Greek alpha anfwers to what in Englifh we call fimply 
A. See the article A. 

Alpha, according to Plutarch, was placed at the head of all 
the letters, by reafon in the Phoenician language it denotes 
an ox; which; with regard to ufe and fervice, is the firft 
among beafts. F ¥ ped f 

ALPHA, if compofition, denotes, fometimes, privation, in 
the fame fenfe with «rc, without; fometimes augmen- 
tation, as wy«, much; and fometimes union, as eva, toge- 
ther. See A, 

Axpwa is alfo ufed as a letter of order, to denote the fir? ; and 
of number, tofignify owe ; but when it was a numerical let- 
ter, a little ftroke, or an acute accent was drawn above it 
thus ‘A, to diftinguifh it from the meer A, which wasa letter 
of order. 

AxpHa and Omega, in the divine writings, fignify the beginning 
and the end, or the firft and laft, (ow. before and after all 
things) and therefore the hieroglyphic of God is formed of 
thefe two letters A and 2. 

ALPHABET *, the feveral letters of a language, difpofed in 
their natural, or accuftomed order. 

* The word is formed from the names of the two firft letters of 
the Greek alphabet, alpha, beta; which were borrowed from 
thofe of the Hebrew, aleph, beth. 

In the Englith alphabet we reckon 26 letters, wiz. abc de 
Sghijkimnopgrftuvwwy x. See each under its 
proper article, a, B, c, Se. : 
But as there is a much greater number of different founds in 
our language 5 it is not without reafon that fome grammarians 
maintain, that there ought to be a greater number of letters : 
as alfo, that the double letters, x, y and w, and the fuper- 
fluous ones, & and g, fhould be retrenched. 
The French alphabet only contains 23 letters. —Pafquier  in- 
deed maintains it to confift of 25, by reafon he adds the two 
double letters & for ef, and 9 for us; but thofe are only 
abbreviatures. The abbé d’Angeau, on better grounds, 
reckons 34 different founds in the French tongue ; and urges, 
that the alphabet ought of confequence to confift of 34 dif- 
ferent characters, fetting afide the double letters x and y, and 
the fuperfluous one g. 
The difference between languages, with refpect to the num- 
ber of letters, in their alphabets, is very confiderable: the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan alphabets, have 
each 22; the Arabic 28; the Perfian 31; the Turkith 33; 
the Georgian 365; the Cophtic 32; the Mufcovite 43; the 
Greek 24; the Latin 22; the Sclavonic 27; the Dutch 26 ; 
the Spanith 27; the Italian 20; the Indians of Bengal 21 ; 
the Baramas 19. 
The Ethiopic has no lefs than 202 letters in its alphabet, 
there being 7 vowels, which they combine with each of their 
26 confonants; to which they add 20 other afpirated fylla- 
bles.—The like is faid of the Tartarian; each of their letters 
is a fyllable ; having one of the vowels joined to its confo- 
nant; as /a, /e, li, &c. 
The Chinefe have no alphabet, properly fpeaking ; except we 
call their whole language their alphabet; their letters are 
words, or rather hieroglyphics, and are in number about 
80,000. 
In effect, alphabets were not contrived with defign, according 
to the juft rules of reafon and analogy; but have been fuc- 
ceflively framed, altered, &c. as occafion offered.—And 
hence many. grievous complaints as to their deficiencies ; 
and divers attempts to eftablifh new, and more adequate 
ones in their place. Bifhop Wilkins charges all the a/pha- 
bets extant with great irregularities, with refpeét both to 
the order, number, power, figure, &c.—As to the order, 
it appears inartificial, precarious and confufed; in that the 
vowels and confonants are not reduced into clafles, with 
fuch order of precedence and fubfequence as their natures 
will bear.—Even the Hebrew order is not free from this im- 
perfection. 
As to number, they are both redundant, and deficient: re- 
_ dundant, either by allotting feveral letters to the fame power, 
and found; as in the Hebrew D and &, and the ordinary 
Latin ¢ and 4, f, and ph: or by reckoning double Ietters 
among the fimple elements of fpeech; as in the Hebrew ¥, 
the Greek and J, the Latin g cu, x cs, and the j confo- 
nant, or jod.—Deficient in divers refpeéts, efpecially in re- 
gard of vowels, of which there are feven or eight kinds 
commonly ufed; though the Latin alphabet only takes 
notice of five; whereof two, viz. 7 and uv, according to our 
Englifh pronunciation, are not properly vowels, but diph- 
thongs. 
Add, that the difference among vowels in refpeét of long and 
fhort, is not fufficiently provided for : the ancients, we know, 
ufed to exprefs a long vowel by doubling its character 5 as 
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amaabam, naata, ree, feedes, fanciffimiis 5 though the vowel. 
7, inftead of being doubled, was frequently prolonged, as a- 
pIxis, pIso, yivus.—The ways ufed in Englifh for length- 
ning and abbreviating vowels, viz. by adding e quiefcent to 
the end of a word, for prolonging a fyllable; and doubling 
the following confonants, for the fhortning of a vowel, as 
wane wann, ware warr, &c. or elfe by inferting fome other 
vowel, for the lengthning of it, as meat met, read red, Sc. 
are allimproper ; in that the fign ought ever to be where the 
found is. 
As to their powers, again, thofe are not always fixed to the 
fame fignification: the vowels, for inftance, are generally 
acknowledged to have each of them feveral founds: voca- 
les omnes plurifona, {ays Lipfius; and Voffius affures us, the 
ancients ufed their vowels very different ways, aliquando te- 
nuius exiliufgue, nunc craffius, nunc intermedia Jono. Thus the 
power of the vowel e is exprefled in writing no lefs than fix 
feveral ways, wiz. by e3 as in he, me, fhe, ye:—by ee, in 
thee, free, wee :—by ie, in field, yield, frield. 3—by ea, 
in near, dear, hear ; by eo, in people ;—by i, in privilege. So 
is the power of the vowel a; asinall, aul, aw, fault, caught : 
which are all only various ways of writing the fame long vowel ; 
befides the other diftinét ways of exprefling the fame vowel 
when ufed fhort : again, the power of the vowel 9 is written 
five ways; 9 asin to, who, move;—oe, as in doe ;—oo, in 
Shoo, moon, noon ;—ou, in could, would ;—we, in two; and 
fo of the reft,—Nor are the confonants of more determinate 
powers : witnefs the different pronunciation of the fame letter 
(c) in the fame word, circo ;. and of g in negligence.—To fay 
no more, the letters c, /, ¢, are ufed alike, to denote the fame 
power ; and the letter /, is commonly ufed for z : and which 
is yet worfe, fome letters of the fame name and fhape, are 
ufed at one time for vowels, and at another for confonants.3 
as j, V, w, y3 which yet differ from one another; fays Bifhop 
Wilkins, ficut corpus & anima. 
From this confufion in the power of letters, there arife divers 
irregularities ; as, that fome words are diftinguifhed in writ- 
ing, which are the fame in pronunciation, e. gr. Ceffio and 
Seffio, ec, and others are diftinguifhed in pronunciation, 
which are the fame in writing ; as give, dare, and give, 
vinculum, &c. Hence alfo the Latin male, is a diflyllable, and 
the Englifh-male, is a monofyllable, 
The names alfo, in moft alphabets, are very improperly ex- 
prefled by words. of divers fyllables; as alpha, beta, &c. in 
which refpeét, the Roman and our Englith alphabets, which 
only name the letters by their powers, have a great advan- 
tage over the reft. 
Laftly, their figures are not well concerted; there being no- 
thing in the characters of the vowels anfwerable to the dif- 
ferent degrees of apertion: nor in the confonants, analogous 
to the agreements or difagreements thereof. 
All thefe imperfections are demonftrated in the natural alpha- 
Set attempted by Dr. Wallis, Dr. Holder, &c. (fee Na- 
TURAL Alphabet) and are endeavoured to be obviated in 
the universal alphabets, or characters of Mr. Lodowic, Bifhop 
Wilkins, &c. See Univerfal CHARACTER. 
In the French king’s library, is an Arabic work, intitled, 
Sephat Alacham ; containing divers forts of imaginary alpha- 
bets, which the author diftributes into prophetical, myttical, 
philofophical, magical, talifmanical, &c, 
Monfieur Leibnitz had it in view to compofe an Alphabet of 
Human Thoughts. Mem. de? dead. R. An. 1716. 
It is no wonder’ that the number of letters in moft languages 
fhould be fo fimall, and that of the words fo great; fince 
from a calculation made by Mr. Preftet, it appears, that, al- 
lowing only twenty-four letters to an alphabet, the different 
words or combinations that may be made out of thofe twenty- 
four letters, taking them firft one by one, then two by two, 
three by three, &c. would amount to the following number, 
1391,724288,887252,999425,128493, 402200. 
It may be here obferved, that every combination may make 
a word, even though that combination have not any vowel 
in it; becaufe the ¢ mute or quiefcent infinuates itfelf im- 
perceptibly between the confonants, or after the confonants, 
where there are but two, the latter of which would not 
be heard without it—The ufe of this filent e is very re- 
markable in the Armenian, Welch, and Dutch languages ; 
wherein the generality of words have feveral confonants 
together. 
Nor muft it be omitted, that every fingle letter may make a 
word: which is yery apparent, where that letter isa vowel ; 
words of that kind being found in moft languages. Thus, « 
and » make words in the Greek ; a, 0, in the Latin; a, 7, 
o, in Englith; a, 0, y, in French; a, e, i, 0, in Italian; a, 
y» in Spanith; @, 0, in the Portuguefe; 0, in moft Jan- 
guages, and even in the Dutch and Swedifh. Any confo- 
nant alfo becomes a word, by adding an e mute to it in pro- 
nunciation. 
In fine, though a confiderable number of the poffible com- 
binations of twenty-four letters were retrenched, yet the number 
remaining would {till be immenfe, and vaftly fuperior to that 
of the words in any language known. 
Of all known languages, the Greek is looked upon as one of 
the moft copious, the radices of which are only efteemed 
about 
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~‘about-3244°5 ‘but thensit abounds.exceedingly in compounds, 
» and derivatives. Bifhop Wilkins thinks thefe may be mode- 
‘ rately computed at about ten thoufand. 
Hermannus Hugo, indeed, afferts, that no language has fo 
few as 100000 words ;-‘and Varro is frequntly quoted by 
‘learned men, -as. if he affirmed that there are in the Latin no 
* lefs than 5000000 :: but. upon inquiring into the feope of the 
paflage, Bifhop Wilkins obferves, ‘that this number is not-in- 
tended by him to exprefs the juft number of words. in the 
Latin 3 but the. great. variety made thereof, by the inflection 
and compofition of verbs.—To this puspofe he lays it down, 

: that there are above one thoufand radical verbs in the Latin ; 
and that each verb admits of five hundred feveral varieties: 

* he further fuppofes, that each of thefe may be compounded 
with nine prepofitions ; as ce/fit, receffit, acceffit, doceffit, pra- 

- eeffit, proceffit, fucceffit, &c. which amounts to five millions. 
See Worpb. 

ApPHABET, in matter of polygraphy, is.a duplicate of the 
key or cipher, which each of the .parties correfponding are 
to keep by them. b y 4 
It is properly an alphabet of the ufual letters difpofed in their 
order; oppofite to, or underneath which, are the fecret cha- 

- racters correfponding thereto, with the blank or ufelefs let- 
ters, and the other figns or fymbols ferving to obfcure, and 
render it difficult to decipher. “See DecrPHERING. 

ALPHETA, in aftronomy, a fixed ftar in the northern 
crown; otherwife called lucida corona. 

Its longitude, latitude, c. fee among the reft of the conftel- 
lation Corona Septentrionalis. d 

ALPHONSIN, is the name of a furgeon’s inftrument, 
ufed in the extraction of bullets from the body. 

- The alphonfin, fo called from its inventor Alphonfus Fer- 
rier, a phylician of Naples, confifts of three branches which 
are clofed together by micans of a ring.—The_ inftru- 

* ment, thus clofed, being conveyed into the wound to the 
bullet, the operator draws back the ring towards the handle, 
upon which the branches opening themfelves, lay hold 
of the ball: after this he puthes the ring again from the 
haft, whereby the branches grafp the bullet fo firmly, 
that it muft-needs come out with them. Bib. Anat. Med. 
te 1. 517: : 

ALPHONSINE Tables. Sce the article TABLE. 


Its form. is not borrowed, either from that of the heathen 
altars, or even from that of the Jews in the temple; but in 
regard the Eucharift was inftituted by Jefus Chrift at fupper, 
and upon a table, the modern altar is made in form of a 
table ; whence it is more ufually, and even more fignificantly 
denominated Communion Table. : 
In effect, the denomination altar is founded on this fuppofi- 
tion, that the Eucharift is a proper facrifice : which, though 
the ftanding doétrine of the church of Rome, is utterly de- 
nied by moft of the Reformed. 
In the primitive church, the altars were only of wood ; as 
being frequently to be removed from place to place.—But 
the‘council of Paris, in 509, decreed, that no altar fhould 
be built but of ftone. 
At firft there was but one altar in each church; but the 
number foon increafed ; and from the writings of Gregory” 
the Great, who lived in the fixth century, we learn, that 
there were fometimes in the fame church twelve or thirteen. 
—lIn the cathedral of Magdeburg there are no Jefs than 49 
altars. 
The altar is fometimes fuftained on a fingle column, as in 
the fubterraneous chapels of St. Czcilia at Rome, &c. and 
fometimes, by four columns, as the a/tar of St. Sebaftian of 
Crypta Arenaria; but the cuftomary form, is, to be a maflive 
of ftone-work, fuftaining the a/tar-table. 3 
Thefe altars bear a refemblance to tombs : in effet, we read 
in church-hiftory, that the primitive Chriftians chiefly held 
their meetings at the tombs of the martyrs, and celebrated. 
the myfteries of religion thereon. For which reafon, it isa 
ftanding rule to this day in the church of Rome,’ never to 
build an altar, without inclofing the relics of fome faint 
therein. 

In liew of proper altars, the Greeks in procefS of time made 

ufe of antimenfia. See ANTIMENSIUM. 

Axtar of Prethefis, isa name given by the modern Greeks to a 
{maller, preparatory kind of altar, whereon they blefS ‘the 
bread, before it be carried to the large altar, where the fo- 
Jemn liturgy is performed, : 
F. Goar maintains, that the table of prothefis was anciently 
in the facrifty, or veftry ; which he makes appear from fome, 
Greek copies, where facrifty is made ufe of in lieu of prothe-. 
fis, See SacristTy. 

ALTAR is alfo ufed, in church-hiftory, for the oblations, or 


ALPHOS, in medicine a diftemper defcribed by Celfus, un- 
der the name of vitilizo; wherein the fkin is rough, and be- 
comes {prinkled as it were with drops of white. 

ALPINE. See the article CisALPINE. 

ALRAMECH, or Aramech, in aftronomy, the Arabic 
name of a ftar of the firft.magnitude, otherwife called Arc- 
iurus. See ARCTURUS. 

AL T*, in mufic. See Dracram, and ScALE. 

* The word is formed of the Latin, a/tws, high, 

ALTAR, Atrare, Ara, a place or pile whereon to offer 
facrifice to fome deity. ! 

The Jews had their brazen altar, for burnt-offerings, and 
2 golden altar, or altar of incenfe. ; 
Among the Romans, the a/tar was a kind of pedeftal, either 
fquare, round, or triangular; adorned with {culpture, with 
baffo relievo’s, and in{criptions, whereon were burnt the 
victims facrificed to idols. 

According to Servius, thofe altars fet apart for the ho- 
nour of the celeftial gods, and gods of the higher clafs, 
were placed on fome pretty tall pile of building; and for 
that reafon were called altaria, from the words alta and 
ara, a high elevated altar.—Thofe appointed for the ter- 

- reftrial gods, were laid on the furface of the earth, and 
called ar@.—-And on thecontrary, they dug into the earth, 

~ and opened a pit for thofe of the infernal gods, which they 
called G30, raxner, ferobiculi. But this diftinction is not 

© every where obferved: the beft authors frequently ufe ara 
as a general word, under which are included the altars of 
the celeftial and infernal, as well as thofe of the terreftrial 
gods. Witnefs Virgil, Eel. 5. 

ry En quatuor aras 
Where are plainly includes altaria; for whatever we make 
of Daphnis, Phoebus was certainly a celeftial god.. So Cicero, 

> pro Quint. Aras delubraque Hecates in Grecia vidimus. 

: The Greeks alfo diftinguifhed two forts of altars; that 
whereon they facrificed to the gods, was called Rwuoc, and 
wasa real altar ; different from the other, whereon they facri- 
ficed to the heroes, which was finaller, and called scyepa. 
Pollux makes this diftin@ion of altars in his Onomafticon : he 
adds, however, that fome poets ufed the word sexapa, for the 
altar whereon facrifice was offered to the gods.—The feptua- 
gint verfion does fometimes alfo ufe the word ezyepa, for a 
fort of little low -altar, which may be exprefled in Latin by 
eraticula; being a hearth, rather than an altar, 

The Jews alfo gave the name aliars to a kind of tables, oc- 
cafionally raifed in the country or-field, whereon to facrifice 

i» to God.—In fuch-a place, he built an altar to the lord. 

Axrar, is fometimes alfo ufed among Chriftians, for a fquare 
table, placed on the eaftern fide of a church, raifed a little 
above the floor, and fet apart for the celebration of the Eu- 
charift. 


contingent incomes of a church. f 
In ancient days, they diftinguifhed between the church and 
the altar.—The tithes, and other fettled revenues, were 
called the church, eccle/ia; and the other incidental incomes, 
the altar, 

ALTAR, Ara, in aftronomy, one of the conftellations of the, 
fouthern hemifphere 5 not vifible in our'climate, It confifts 
of feven ftars; whereof five are of the fourth magnitude 
and two of the fifth.—Some call it the Cen/er. 

Minifters of the AuTAR. See the article MrnisTERs. 

ALTARAGE, includes not only the offerings made upon 
the altar, but alfo the profit that arifes to the prieft on ac- 
count of the altar. 

ALTERANT, or ALTERATIVE, in medicine, a proper 
ty, or power in certain remedies, whereby they induce an 
alteration in the body, and difpofe it for health or recovery, 
by correéting fome indifpofition, without occafioning any fen- 
fible evacuation, 

Under alterants, therefore, come all medicines which are not 
evacuants. 

It is a point much queftioned by fome, whether there really 
. be any fuch thing as an alterant in this fenfe ; i. e. any thing 
which tends to cure a diforder otherwife than by eliminating 
or expelling fome peccant matter? 

Quincy has made it probable, that remedies ufually reputed 
a@lerants, a& in the fame manner on the remoter, and more 
intimate parts of the habit, as emetics, purgatives, &c. do 
on the ftomach and inteftines. 

Dr. Morgan denies that there is the leaft ground from any 
obfervations or experiments, to conclude that medicines by 
any alterative or fpecific operation on the blood can transform 
any morbid matter, or preternatural ferment into good blood, 
and humours: or that any fuch corrupt virulent matter, 
being once formed and fixed, there can be any remedy for 
it, otherwife than by throwing it out of the body by fome 
of the natural evacuations. V. Adorg. Mechan. Praé. Phyf. 
P. 53° 
Alteratives, therefore, are better defined, fuch medicines as 
have no immediate fenfible operation, but gradually gain upon 
the conftitution, by changing the humours from a fate of 
diftemperature to health. : 

ALTERATE. See the article SesqurALTERATE. 

ALTERATION, Atrerartio, in phyfic, the a& of 
changing the circumftances and manner of a thing; its gene- 
ral nature and appearance remaining the fame,—Or, it is an 
accidental, and partial change in a body; without proceeding 
fo far, as to make the fubject quite unknown, or to take a 
new denomination thereupon.—Or, it may be defined, the 
acquifition or lofs of fuch qualities as are not effential to ‘the 
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form of the body. 
Thus, 
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"Thus, apiece of iron, which before was cold, is faid to be ALTITUDE, in optics, is ‘ufually confidered -as the angle 


altered, when it is made hot; fince it may ftill be perceived | 
to be iron, is called by that name, and has all the properties 
thereof. \ 
By this, alteration is diftinguifhed from generation and corrsp- 
tion; thofe terms exprefling an acquifition or lofs of the ef- 
fential qualities of a thing. : 
The modern philofophers, after the ancient chymifts and cor-| 
pufcularians, hold all alteration to be effected by means of 
local motion: according to them, it always confifts cither in 
the emiffion, acceffion, union, feparation, or tranfpofition of 
the component particles. 
Ariftotle makes a peculiar kind of motion, which he calls the 
Motion of Alteration. 
ALTERCATION*, a debate or conteft between two 
friends, or acquaintance. 
% The word comes from the Latin altercari; which anciently 
fignified to converfe or hold difcourfe together. 


Thus, we fay they never come to an open quarrel; but there 
is continually fome little altercation or other. 

ALTERN 8aj/e, a term in trigonometry, contradiftinguifhed 
from true bafe, thus—In an oblique triangle, the true bafe is 
either the fum of the fides; in which cafe, the difference of 
the fides is called the altern bafe: or, the true bafe is the 
difference of the fides; in which cafe, the fum of the fides 
is called the altern ba/e. 

ALTERNATE, or ALTERNATIVE, js underftood of 
feveral things which fucceed, or are difpofed after each other 
by turns. 

We fay, an alternate or alternative office or truft, which 
is that difcharged by turns: fo, two general officers, who 
command each his day, are faid to have the command al- 
ternately. 7 

In botany, the leaves of a plant are faid to be alternate, or 
placed alternatively, when there is a correfpondence be- 
tween the two fides of a branch ; the leaves of the one, ftanding 
a little above thofe of the other, not one oppofite to the 
other. ; 

ALTERNATE, inarithmetic. See ALLEGATION. 

Aurernate Angles, in geometry, are the internal angles 
made by a line cutting two parallels, and lying on the oppo-~ 
fite fides of the cutting line; the one below the firft paral- 
Jel, and the other above the fecond. 

Thus, x and u, and z and y, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 46.) are 
alternate angles. 

_ There are alfo two external angles, alternately oppofite to the 
internal ones. See Opposite. 

Alligation ALTERNATE. See ALLIGATION. 

ALTERNATE Ratio, or Proportion, is where the antecedent 
of one ratio is to its confequent, as the antecedent of another, 
to its confequent; the very fame ratio, in this cafe, holding 
alternately in refpeét of the antecedents to each other, and 
the confequents to each other. 

Thus, if A:B::C:D; then, alternately, A:C::B:D. 
See PROPORTION. 

ALTERNATE, in heraldry, is ufed in refpe& of the fituation 
of the quarters. See QUARTER. 

Thus, in quarterly, ecartelé, the firft and fourth quarters are 
alternate ; and are ufually of the fame nature. And the like 
holds of the fecond and third. 

ALTERNATIONS, a term fometimes ufed to exprefs the 
divers changes, or alterations of order, in any number of 
things propofed. 

This is alfo called permutation, &c. and is eafily found, by 
a continual multiplication of all the numbers, beginning at 
unityr 

Thus, if it be required to know how many changes or alter- 
nations can be rung on fix bells; multiply the numbers 1, 2, 
3545 5, 6, continually one into another 5 and the laft pro- 
duc gives the number of changes. 

ALTERNATIVE, is particularly ufed for the choice of 
two things propofed.—In this fenfe, we fay, to take the,al- 
ternative of two propolitions. 

ALTIMETRY*, Atrimerria, the art of taking or 
meafuring altitudes or heights; whether acceffible or inac- 
ceffible. See ALTITUDE. F 

* The word is compounded of the Latin a/tws, high, and e- 
zeew, metior, to meafure. 


Altrimetria makes the firft part of geometry; including 
the -doétrine and practice of meafuring both perpendi- 
cular and oblique lines; whether in refpect of height, or 
depth. 
ALTITUDE, Atritupo, in geometry, the third dimen- 
fion of body ; confidered with regard to its elevation above 
_ the ground—called alfo height or depth. 
Axtirupe of @ Figure, is the diftance of its vertex, from its 
bafe, or the length of a perpendicular let fall from the vertex 
to the bafe. See Frcure, Basz, and VERTEX. 
Thus, K L (Tab. Geometry, fig. 19.) being taken for the bafe 
of the rectangle-triangle, K LM: the perpendicular K M, 
will be the aliztude of the triangle. 
Triangles of equal bafes and altitudes, are equal; and pa- 
rallelograms, whofe bafes and altitudes are equal to thofe of 
triangles, are juft the double thereof. 


fubtended between a line drawn through the eye, parallel 
to the horizon, anda vifual ray emitted from an object to 
the eye. 

For ‘the laws of the vifion of altitude, fee Vistow. 

If through the two extremes of an objeét, Sand I, (Tab. 
Optics, fg. 13.) two parallels, T V and 8 Q be drawn; the 
angle TVS, intercepted between a ray pafling through the 
vertex S, and terminating the fhadow thereof in V, makes, 
with the right line TV, what is called, by fome writers, the 
Altitude of the Luminary. 


ALTITUDE, in cofmography, is the perpendicular height of an 


objet, or its diftance from the horizon, upwards. 
Altitudes ave divided into acceffible and inacceffible. See 
AccEssIBLE, and INACCESSIBLE. 
There are three ways of meafuring altitudes, viz. geometrical- 
ly,. trigonometrically, and optically.— The firft is fomewhat 
indirect and unartful ; the fecond is performed by means of 
inftruments for the purpofe ; and the third by fhadows. 
The inftruments chiefly ufed in meafuring of altitudes, are 
the quadrant, theodolite, geometric quadrat, or line of fha- 
dows, &c. the defcriptions, applications, &c. whereof, fee 
under their refpeétive articles, QuapRANT, THEODO- 
LITE, and QUapRaT. 
To take Accefitle AuvivupEs. To meafure an acceflible 
altitude, geometrically.—Suppofe it required to find the alti- 
tude AB, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 88.) plant a ftaff DE perpen- 
dicularly in the ground, of fuch height as may equal the 
height of the eye. ‘hen, laying proftrate on the ground, 
with your fect to the ftaff; if E and B prove in the fame 
right line with the eye C; the length C A is equal to the 
altitude AB. If fome other lower point, as F, prove in the 
line with E and the eye; you muft remove the ftaff, Sc, 
nearer to the obje€t: on the contrary, if the line continued 
from the eye over E, mark out fome point above the altitude 
required ; the ftaff, &c. are to be removed farther off, till 
the line C E raze the very point required.—Thus, meafuring 
the diftance of the eye C from the fobt of the object A; the 
altitude is had; fince CA=AB. 
Or thus:—At the diftance of thirty, forty, or more feet 
planta ftaff DE, (fig. 89.) and at diftance herefrom, in C, 
plant another fhorter one, fo as that the eye being in F, 
E and B may be in the fame right line therewith. Mea- 
fure the diftance between the two ftaves, GF; and between 
the fhorteft ftaff and the obje&, HF; as alfo, the difference 
of the heights of the flaves,, GE.—To GF, GE and 
HF; find a fourth proportional BH.—To this add the a/- 
titude of the fhorter ftaff, FC. The fum is the altitude re- 
quired, A B. 
To meafure an acceffible altitude, trigonometrically.—Sup- 
pofe it required to find the altitude AB, (Tab. Trigonom, 
Jig. 23.) chufea ftation in E; and with a quadrant, theodo- 
lite, or other graduated inftrument duly placed, find the 
quantity of the angle of altitude ADC. 
Meafure the fhorteft diftance of the ftation from the ob- 
jos viz. DC, and this of confequence is perpendicular to 
Now, C being a right angle, it is eafy to find the line AC; 
fince, in the triangle ACD, we have two angles, viz. C 
and D, and a fide oppofite to one of them, CD, to find 
the fide oppofite to the other: for which we have this canon. 
—As the fine of the angle A, is to the given fide oppofite 
thereto, DC; fo is the fine of the other angle D, to the fide 
required CA, See TRIANGLE. 
To the fide thus found, adding BC, the fum is the perpen- 
dicular altitude required. 
The operation is beft performed by logarithms. See Loca- 
RITHM, 
If there happen an error in taking the quantity of the angle 
A, (fig. 24.) the true altitude BD will be to the falfe one 
BC; as the tangent of the true angle DAB, to the tangent 
of the erroneous angle C A B. 
Hence, fuch error will be greater ina greater altitude than 
in a lefs: and hence alfo, the error is greater if the angle be 
lefler, than if it be greater, To avoid the inconveniences 
of both which, the ftation is to be pitched on at a mode- 
rate diftance: fo as the angle of altitude, DEB, may be 
nearly half right. 
Again, if the inftrument were not horizontally placed, but 
inclined, e. gr. to the horizon in any angle: the true altitude 
will be to the erroneous one, as the tangent of the true angle, 
to that of the erroneous one. 
To meafure an acceffible altitude optically, by the fhadow of 
the body. See SHapow. 
To meafure an acceffible altitude by the geometrical quadrat. 
—Suppofe it required to find the altitude AB, (Tab. Geom. 
fig. 90.) chufing a ftation at pleafure in D, and meafuring 
the diftance thereof from the object, DB; turn the quadrat 
this and that way, till the top-of the tower A, appear through 
the fights. 
If, then, the thread cut the right fhadows, fay, as the part 
of the right fhadow cut off, is to the fide of the quadrat 5 
fo is the diftance of the ftation D B, to the part of the a/ti- 
tude AE.—If the thread cut the verfed fhadows, fay, as the 
4 fide 
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fide of the quadrat is to the part of the verféd fhadow cut 
off, fo is the diftance of the ftation DB, to the part of the 
altitude AE. 

AE, therefore, being found in either cafe, by the rule of 
three; and the part of the altitude BE added thereto; the 
fum is the altitude required. 

To meafure an inacceffible ALriruDE, geometrically.—Suppole 
AB, (fg. 89.) an inacceffible altitude, fo that you cannot 
meafure to the foot thereof. * Find the diftance CA, or FH, 
as taught under the article Dist ance : then proceed with the 
reft as in the article for acceffible diftances. 

To meafure an inacceffible altitude, trigonametrically—Chule 
two ftations, GandE, (Zab. Trigonom. fig. 25.) in _the 
fame right line with the required altitude AB, and at fuch 
diftance.from each other, DF, as that neither the angle 
FAD, be too fmall, nor the other ftation G too near the 
object, A B.—With a proper inftrument, take the quantity 
of the angles ADC, AFC, and CFB, See ANcLE.—And 
alfo meafure the interval F D, 
Then, in the triangle AF D, we have the angle D, given 
by obfervation ; and the angle A F D, by fubtracting the ob- 
ferved altitude A¥ C, from two right angles ; and confequent- 
ly the third angle D AF, by fubtraéting the other two from 
two right ones: and alfo the fide F D; from whence the 
fide AF is found by the caiton above laid down, in the pro- 
blem of acceffible a/titudes : and again, in the triangle ACF, 
having a right angle C, an obferved angle F, and a fide AF ; 
the fide AC, and the other CF, ate found by the fame ca- 
non. Laftly, in_the triangle F CB, having a right angle C, 
obferved angle CFB, and a fide CF ; the other fide CB, is 
found by the fame canon. 

Adding, therefore, AC, andCB; the fum is the altitude 
required, A B. 

To find an inacceffible altitude, by the fhadow, or the geo- 
metrical quadrat.—Chufe two ftations in D and H, (Tad. 
Geom. fig. go.) and find the diftance DH or CG: obferve 
what part of either the right or verfed fhadow is cut by the 
thread. 

If the right fhadows be cut in both ftations, fay, As the dif- 
ference of the right fhadows in the two ftations, is to the 
fide of the {quare ; fo is the diftance of {tations GC to the, 
altitude E, A.—If the thread cut the verfed fhadow at both 
ftations, fay, As the difference of the verfed fhadows marked 
at the two ftations, is to the lefler verfed fhadow ; fo is the 
diftance of the ftations GC, to the interval G E.—Which 
being had; the altitude EB is alfo found by means of the 
verfed fhadow in G ; asin the problem for acceffible altitudes. 
Laftly, if the thread in the firft ftation G,. cut the right 
fhadows; and in the latter, the verfed fhadows: fay, As the 
difference of the product of the right fhadow into the verfed, 
fubtracted from the fquare of the fide of the quadrat, is to 
the product of the fide of the quadrat into the verfed fha- 
dow ; fo is the diftance of the {tations GC, to the altitude 
required AE, 

The utmoft diftance at which an objec may be feen, being 
given ; to find its altitude.—Suppofe the diftance D B, (Tab. 
Geography, fig. 9.) turn this into degrees; by which means, 
you will have the quantity of the angle C; from the fecant 
of this angle fubtra&t the whole fine BC; the remainder 
willbe AB, in fuch parts, whereof BC is 10000000,—Then 
fay, As 10000000 is to the value of AB in fuch parts, fo 
is the femidiameter of the earth BC 19695539, to the va- 
Jue of the altitude A Bin Paris feet. 

Suppofe, ¢. gr. the altitude be required of a tower AB, 
whofe top is vifible at the diftance of five miles: then will 
DCB 20’, from whofe fecant 10000168, fubtracting the 
whole fine roooo000 ; the remainder A B is 168, which will 
be found 33r Paris feet. 

ALTITUDE of the Eye, in perfpedtive, is a right line let fall 
from the eye, perpendicular to the geometrical plane. 

ALTITUDE, in aftromomy, is the diftance of a ftar, or other 
point in the mundane fphere, from the horizon. 

This altitude may either be true or apparent.—If it be taken 
from the rational, or real horizon ;, the altitude is {aid to be 
true or real : if from the apparent, or fenfible horizon ; the al- 
titude is apparent.—Or rather, the apparent altitude is fuch as 
it appears to our obfervation ; and the true, is that from which 
the refraétion has been fubtraéted. See True, Appa- 
RENT, &e. 

The altitude of a ftar, or other point, is properly an arch 
of a vertical circle, intercepted between the affigned point 
and the horizon. See Verrrcat.—Hence, 

Meridian ALT1TUDE.—The meridian being a vertical circle ; 
a meridian altitude, that is, the altitude of a point in the 
meridian, is an arch of the meridian intercepted between it 
and the horizon. 

To obferve the meridian altitude of the fun, of a ftar, or 

other phenomenon, by means of the quadrant, fee Mreri- 

DIAN Altitude. 

To obferve a meridian altitude 

Gnomon. 

The fun's altitude ma 
Vou. I. 


; 


by means of a gnomon, fee 


y alfo be found without a quadrant, or 
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any the like inftrument, by ereéting a pin or wire petpéns 
dicularly, as in the point C, (Tab. Afironon fig. 62.) 
from which point you had defcribed the quadrantal arch 
AF. Make CE equal to the height of the pin or wires 
and through E draw E D parallel to CA, and make it equal 
to CG, the length of the fhadow ; then will a ruler, laid 
from C to D, interfeét the quadrant in B; and BA is 
the arch of the fun’s altitude, when meafured on the line 
of chords. 

M. Parent fuggefts a new method of taking altitudes at fea, 
by a common watch.—’Tis obvious, that in an oblique 
fphere, the difference between the rifing and fetting of twe 
ftars, on the fame meridian, is greater, as they are further 
diftant from one another 

Now, the aftronomical tables furnifhing us with tables of 
the right afcenfions and declinations of all the fixed ftars ; 
it is eafy, after obferving the difference of time between 
the rifing of two ftars, to diftinguifh that part of the diffe- 
rence which accrues from their different pofition, from that 
which arifes from the obliquity of the fphere.—But fuch 
difference is the precife height of the pole of the place of 
obfervation. 

Indeed, the fhip not being immoveable, but changing 
place between the two obfervations; feems to lay the me- 
thod under fome difficulty : but to this Mr. Parent anfwers, 
that a {mall alteration either of the fhip’s longitude or la~ 
titude, will make no fenfible error; and that if fhe have 
gone a large diftance between the two obfervations, it is 
eafy reckoning how much it is, and accordingly. allow- 
ing for it. See Sarinc, 

In taking of altitudes from the vifible horizon, where great 
exaétnefs is required, an allowance is to be made for 
refraction, and the height of the obferver’s eye above the 
furface of the fea, 


AxtrirupeE of the Pole, isanarch of the meridian, intercepted 


between the pole and the horizon. 

The altitude of the pole coincides with the latitude of the place. 
—To obferve the altitude or elevation of the pole, fee ELE- 
VATION, and Poe. 


ALTITUDE of the Equator, is the complement of the altitude 


of the pole to a quadrant of a circle. 
the Equator. 

To find the Axrrrrupgs of the flars, 
See GLose. 


See ELEVATION of 


&c. by the globe. 


ALTITUDE of the Nonagefimal, is the altitude of the goth de- 


gree of ecliptic, reckoned from the orient, or eat point, 
See Nonacesimat. 


Refraction of AivxytuDE, is an arch of a vertical circle, as 


Ss, (Lab. Afronomy, fig. 28.) whereby the altitude SE, of 
a ftar or other body, is increafed by means of the refraction. 


Parallax of AuriTupe, is the difference CB, (Lab. Afron. 


Fg. 27.) between the true and apparent place of a {tar ; or, 
the difference BC, between the true diftance of a ftar Ab, 
and the obferved diftance A C, fromthe zenith A. 

The parallax diminifhes the altitude of a ftar, or increafes 
its diftance from the zenith—To find the parallax of alti- 
tude, Se. fee PARALLAX. 


AxrirupeE of Motion, is a term ufed by Dr. Wallis, for the 


meafure of any motion, eftimated according to the line of 
direétion of the moving force, 

Circles of AuTirupE. See the article Circus. 

Parallels of Aurivups. See the article PARALLELS. 

Quadrant of ALrrrupeE. See the article QuapRantT. 

ALTO & Basso, or in Aro & in Basso, in law, 
fignifies the abfolute reference of all- differences, {mall and 
great, high and low, to fome arbitrator or indifferent perfon. 
—Pateat univerfis per prefentes quod Wallielmus Tylar de 
Yitton, SF Thomas Gower de Almefire, pofuerunt fe in Alto 
& in Baflo, in arbitrio quatuor Hominum, viz.—de qua- 
dam querela pendente inter eos in curia.—Nos &¥ terram 
nofiram alté & bafle ipfius domini Regis fuppofuinus volun- 
tati. Du Cang, 

Atro Relieve. See the article Retizvo. 

ALUDELS, in chemiftry, fubliming pots, or veffels ufed for 
the fublimation of mineral flowers. 
Aludels, area range of earthen tubes or pots without bottoms ; 
fitted, one over another, and diminifhing as they advance 
towards the top.—The loweit is adapted to a pot, placed in 
the furnace, wherein the matter to be fublimed is lodged. — 
And at the top is a head, to retain the flowers which afcend 
higheft, 

ALVEARIUM, in anatomy, the bottom of the concha, or 
hollow of the auricle, or outer ear. See Ear. 
The alvearium auriculze is a cavity, terminating at the mea- 
tus auditorius, wherein that bitter, yellowifh excrement is 
collected, called cerumen, or ear-wax. 


ALVEOLI, in anatomy, thofe little fockets in the jaws, 


wherein the teeth are fet. : 
The alveoli are lined with a membrane of exquifite fenfe, 
which feems to be nervous, and is wrapt about the roots of 
each tooth; from whence, and from the nerve, proceeds that 
pain called odontalgy, or tooth-ach. 
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ALVIDUCA*, aterm ufed by fome writers for laxative 
or purgative medicines. 

* The word is compounded of a/wus, and duco, I draw. 

ALUM, Atumen. See the article ALLUM- 

ALVUS, among anatomifts, is fometimes ufed to exprefs the 
lower belly, or venter. 

Axvus, is more ufually taken among phyficians for the ftate, 
and condition of the faeces, or excrements contained within 
that cavity. 

‘Thus, when a perfon is laxative, it is called alvus liquida ; 
and when coftive, alvus adjfriéa. 

AMABYR, or Amvasyr, in fome ancient cuftoms, the 
price of a maidenhead; or a fum of money to be paid the 
lord upon marrying a maid of his manor.—This cuftom is 
faid to have anciently obtained in Wales, where amabyr was 
paid to the prince: alfo in the honour of Clun belonging to 
the earl of Arundel, till earl Henry in the time of queen 
Mary, in confideration of fixty pounds, releafed it to all 
his tenants by the name of the cuftom, of amabyr and 
chevage. 

AMAIN, or Amayne, a fea-term, ufed by a man of war, 
to his enemy ; and fignifying, yield. - 

Hence, to /irike amain, is, to lower, or let fall the top- 
fails. 

AMALGAMA*®*, or AMatcam, in chymiftry, a mafs of 
mercury, united and incorporated with a metal. .See Mrr- 
cury, and Merat. 

* The word amalgama is formed of the Greek dua, fimul, 

together, and yawew, jungere, to join. 

The amalgama of mercury with lead, is a foft, friable fub- 
ftance, of a filver colour. 
By wafhing and grinding this amalgam with fair warm wa- 
ter in a glafs mortar, the impurities of the metal will mix 
with the water ; and by changing the water, and repeating 
the lotion again and again, the metal will be further and 
further purified.—Boerhaave mentions it as one of the 
greateft fecrets in chemiftry, to contrive to bring off the 
Tiquor at laft as clear and unfullied as when firft poured on 
the amalgama; which he fays might afford a method of 
making the nobler metals, or procuring them from the 
bafer. 
This philofophical way of purifying metals, may be eafily 
applied to all the metals, except iron and copper. 

AMALGAMATION, in chemiftry, the operation of 
making an amalgama, i. e. of diffolving and incorporating 
fome metal, efpecially gold, with mercury. 

This operation is denoted among chymifts by the letters 
AAA. 

Amalgamation is performed by fufing, or at leaft igniting the 
metal; and in this ftate adding a proportion of mercury 
thereto; upon which-they mutually attraét, and incorporate 
with each other. 

All metals, except iron and copper, fpontaneoufly unite 
and amalgamate with mercury; but gold with the greateft 
facility ; filver the next; then lead, and tin; copper does 
it with difficulty, and iron fcarce at all. See Mera, 
Se 

The amalgamation of gold is ufually performed by heating 
the laminz: or plates of that metal red hot ; after which, 
quickfilver is to be poured upon them, and the mixture is to 
be ftirred with alittle iron rod, till it begins to rife into fmoke. 
—It is then thrown into a veflel full of water, where it co- 
agulates and becomes manageable. 

This amalgamation is in great ufe among goldfmiths, and gil- 
ders, who by this means render gold fluid and duétile for 
their purpofes—Such mixture or amalgama being laid on 
any other metal, for inftance, copper; and this afterwards 
placed on the fire to evaporate; the gold will be left alone 
on the furface of the copper: which makes what we call 
gilding. 

The blacknefs adhering to the amalgama may be wafhed 
away with water ; and a deal of the mercury may be preffed 
out through a linen cloth: and the reft being evaporated 
in a crucible, the gold remains behind in an impalpable 
powder.—Gold retains about thrice its own weight of 
mercury. 

AMATORII Mufculi, in anatomy, an appellation fome- 
times given to thofe mufcles of the eyes which give them a 
caft fideways, and affift in that particular look by fome called 
ogling. 
When the abductor and humilis act together, they give this 
oblique motion. 

AMAUROSIS*, in medicine, a deprivation of fight; the 
eye remaining fair, and feemingly unaffected. 


* The word is Greek, aaupwoss, g. d. darknefs; formed of 
apevpow, obfcuro, I darken. 

Amaurofis is the fame with what the Latins more ufually call 
gutta ferena, See GUTTA Serena. 

AMAXOBII, or rather Hamaxosir, See the article 
HaMaxoBil. 

AMAZON, in antiquity, denotes a bold, courageous wo- 
man; capable of daring, hardy atchievements, 

AMAZONS, in a more peculiar fenfe, denote an ancient na- 
tion of warlike women, who founded an empire in Afia Mi- 
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nor, near the river Thermedoon, along the coafts of the 
Black Sea. 
The Amazons are faid to have formed a ftate. out of which 
men were excluded, What commerce they had with that 
fex, was only with ftrangers; they killed all their male chil- 
dren, and cut off the right breafts of their females, to make 
them more fit for the combat.—From which laft circum- 
ftance it is that they are fuppofed to take their name, viz. 
from the privative «, and paler, mamma, breatt, 
It is a point controverted even among ancient writers, whe- 
ther ever there really were fucha nation of Amaxons 2— 
Strabo, Palephatus, and others, abfolutely deny it: on the 
contrary, Herodotus, Paufanias, Diodorus Siculus, Trogus 
Hocieents Juftin, Pliny, Mela, Plutarch, &c. exprefly af- 
ert it. 
Hippocrates mentions a Jaw among the Amazons, whereby 
they were doomed to remain virgins, till fuch time as they 
had flain three men of their enemies——He adds, that the 
reafon of their cutting off the right breaft, was to make the 
right arm the ftronger; as fuppofing this would now receive 
the whole nutriment, which would otherwife have been di- 
vided between both. 
Some authors relate, that inftead of killing, they only twifted 
the legs of their male children; to prevent their being able 
to contend with them for the maftery. 
M. Petit, a French phyfician, publithed a Latin differtation 
in 1685, to prove that there really was a nation of Amazons : 
it contains abundance of curious inquiries, relating to their 
habit, their arms, the cities built by them, &c.—On me- 
dals, the Amazons buft is ufually armed with a little ax, cal- 
led bipennis or fecuris, borne on the fhoulder, and a buckler, 
in form of a half-moon, by the Latins called pe/ta, onthe 
left arm.—Hence that of the poet: 
Non tibi Amazonia eft pro me fumenda fecuris, 
Aut excifa levi pelta gerenda manu. 
Ow. Ex. Pont. 
Some modern geographers and travellers mention Amazons 
ftill in being.—John de los Sanétos, a Portuguele capuchin, 
in his defcription of Aithiopia, fpeaks of a race of Amazons 
in Africa. And Atneas Sylvius gives us a very precife ac- 
count of a republick of real Amazons, in Bohemia, which 
lafted nine years; founded by the courage of a maid named 
Valafea. 

AMBAGES, circumlocution; an indire& difeourfe or phrafe 
tending to exprefs or thew fomething by a compafs of words 
or fentiments fetched from afar. 

AMBARVALIA, in antiquity, a feaft, or ceremony among 
the Romans; celebrated annually, to expiate their grounds, 
and procure of the gods a happy harveft. 
At thefe feafts, they facrificed a bull, a fow, and a fheep; 
which, before the facrifice, were led in proceffion thrice 
around the fields ; whence the feaft is fuppofed to have taken 
its name: from the Greek «@ about; or the Latin ambio, 
I go round, and arvum, field—Though, others write it 
ambarbalia, and ambarbia, and deduce it from ambire urbemy 
to go round the city. 
From the beafts offered in facrifice, the ceremony was alfa 
called Suovetaurilia. 
It is not certain whether this feaft was fixed, or moveable ; nor 
whether it was celebrated once or twice a year ; authors being 
of different opinions on both thofe heads. 
The ambarvale carmen, was a prayer preferred on this occa- 
fion ; whereof we have the formula preferved in Cato, C. 41. 
De Re Ruftica. i 
The priefts who chiefly officiated at the folemnity, were called 
Fratres Arvales. 

AMBASSADOR. See the article EmBassapor, 

AMEN in anatomy, a fuperficial jutting out of a bone, See 

ONE. 

The word is alfo ufed as the name of an ancient chirurgical 
inftrument, with which they reduced diflocated bones.x—The 
ambe, or commander, is mentioned by Hippocrates, and has 
its partizans among the moderns, efpecially for replacing the 
arm. V. Bibl. Anat. Med. t. 1. p. 667. 

AMBER*, Succinum, or Karabe, in natural hiftory, &c. 
a yellow tranfparent fubftance, of a gummous or bituminous 
form or confiftence, of a refinous tafte, and a fimell like oil 
of turpentine ; chiefly found in the Baltic fea, along the coafts 
of Pruffia, &c. and of ufe in medicine, and other arts. 

* The word is originally Arabic, ambar, or anbar, which 
fignifies the fame. 
Naturalifts are infinitely divided as to the origin of amber, and 
what clafs of bodies it belongs to: fome referring it to the ve~ 
getable, others to the mineral, and fome even to the animal 
kingdom.—Its natural hiftory, and its chemical analyfis, af- 
ford fomething in favour of each opinion. 
Pliny defcribes it as ‘* a refinous juice, oozing from aged pines, 
“¢ and firs ; (others fay, from poplars, whereof there are whole 
“< forefts on the coafts of Sweden ;) and difcharged thence into 
“¢ the fea; where undergoing fome alteration, it is thrown in 
‘¢ this form upon the fhores of Pruffia; which lie very low : 
‘¢he adds, that it was hence the ancients gave it the deno- 
“ mination fuccinum; from fuccus juice”? Nat, Hift. Lib. 
XXXVII, c. 3s ; 
This 
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This opinion of the ancient naturalift, {eems confirmed by 
obfervations of many of the moderm ones; particularly 
of the learned Father Camelli. Philof. Tranfaé. N° 290. 
Some have imagined it a concretion of the wine of a beaft; 
others, the fcum of the lake Cephifis, near the Atlantic ; 
others, a congelation formed in the Baltic fea, and in fome 
fountains where they fay it is found fwimming like pitch. 
Others fuppofe it a bitumen, trickling into the fea from fub- 
terraneous fources; and there concreted into this form, and 
thrown afhore by the waves, 

‘This laft opinion was a long time the moft popular ; and feemed 
to have the beft ground: but this, too, is now difcarded; as 
good amber having been found in digging at a confiderable dif 
tance from the fea, as that gathered on the coait. 

Others fuppofe amber a compound fubftance.—Pruffia, fay 
they, and the other countries which produce amber, are 
moiftened witha bituminous juice, which mixing with the 
vitriolic falts abounding in thofe places, the points of thofe 
falts fix its fluidity, whence it congeals : and the refult of that 
congelation makes what we call amber ; which is more or lefs 
pure, tranfparent, and firm, as thofe parts of falt and bitu- 
men are more or lefs pure, and are mixed in this, or that 
proportion. 

‘The chemifts are as much divided on this head as the naturalifts. 
Amber being found by diftillation to yield an acid fpirit, which 
precipitates into a falt; is inferred, by fome, to be ofa mineral 
nature ; this being a circumftance peculiar to that kingdom, 
and never found in the diftillation of vegetables: to which 
may be added, that amber diffolves in alcohol, not in 
water; and melts at the fire, and is infammable; which 
are characters, that feem to refer it to the claf§ of fulphurs, 
or bitumens. 

Others, on the contrary, argue it to be of the vegetable kind, 
from its refolving into the fame principles with vegetables ; 
viz. water, fpirit, falt, and oil.—Boerhaave refembles it to 
camphire, which is a concrete oil of the aromatic plants of 
hot countries, elaborated by heat into a cryftalline form. 
There are feveral indications which difcover where amber is 
to be found.—The furface of the earth is there covered with a 
foft fealy ftone ; and vitriol in particular always abounds there, 
which is fometimes found white, fometimes reduced into a 
matter like melted glafs, and fometimes figured like petrified 
wood. 

Amber affumes all figures in the ground ; that of a pear, an 
almond, a pea, &c. In amber, there have been faid to be 
Jetters found very well formed ; and even Hebrew, and Arabic 
characters.— Within fome pieces of amber, have likewife been 
found leaves, infeGs, &c. included; which feems to indicate 
either that the amber was originally ina fluid flate; or that 
having been expofed to the fun, it was once foftened, and ren- 
dered fufceptible of the leaves, infeéts, &c. which came in 
its way. ‘The latter of thefe feems the more agreeable to the 
phznomenon, in regard thofe infects, &c. are never found in 
the centre of the pieces of amber, but always near the furface, 
It is obferved by the inhabitants of the places where amber is 
produced, that all animals, whether terreftrial, aerial, or aqua- 
tic, are extremely fond of it; and that they frequently find 
Pieces of it in their excrements, and in-their bodies when 
opened. 

‘The moft remarkable property of amber, is, that, when rubbed, 
it draws or attraéts other bodies to it ; and this, itis obferved, 
it does, even to thofe bodies which the ancients thought it had 
an antipathy to; as oily bodies, drops of water, fweat of hu- 
man bodies, &c. 

Add, that by friétion it is brought to yield light pretty co- 
pioufly in the dark ; whence it is reckoned among the native 
phofphori. 

Amber is reputed of fome medicinal efficacy; being ufed in 
fuffumigations, to remove defluxions; and in powder, as an 
alterant, abforbent, {weetner, and aftringent. 

In times of the plague, thofe who work in amber at Koningf- 
berg are faid to be never infected; whence it is held a pre- 
fervative.—It is alfo efteemed a lithonthriptic, diuretic, and 
promoter of the menfes. 

Some diftinguifh amber with regard to its colours, into yellow, 
white, grey, and black.—But the two latter are properly of a 
different nature and denomination; the one. called jet, the 
other ambergris. See AMBERGRIS, and JET. 

The white is moft valued for medicinal ufes, as being beft 
digefted, of the moft odoriferous fmell, and containing the 
greateft quantity of volatile falt—The yellow is moft prized 
by thofe who work itinto beads, and other toys, by reafon of 
its tranfparency, 

Kerkring pretends to be mafter of the fecret of making coffins 
of amber, without deftroying its tranfparency. It is probable 
he took the hint from the Ethiopians, who bury their dead in 
glaffes. An Ethiopian, tho’ black, makes a fine figure in 
a Venice cryftal; much more would he do fo in a cover of 
yellow amber, 

‘The amber gathered on the Pruffian coafts, yields that prince 
a handfame revenue.—Authors make mention of many other 
places where it is alfo found, as on the banks of the Po; 
the coafts of Marfeilles ; and divers parts of Afia, Africa, 
and even America: but Hartman, who has wrote the hiftory 
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of the Pruffian amber, Suceini Pruffici. Hiftoria, 8c. tt 
all thefe accounts as fables, and denies amber to be fou 
where but in'the northern countries of Europe, viz. 
land, Silefia, and Bohemia, rarely; Jutland, Holftein, 
mark, oftener; more frequently {till on the coafts of Samociti 
Courland, Livonia, and Pomerania ; but mof ofall, in Pruf 
in the country called Sambia, from Neve Tiff to Urantz Ur 
See SuppLEMENT, articles Ampar, Succinum, an 
Carase, 

Spirit of AmBer, is an acid liquor, procured from amber, by 
pulverizing and diftilling it with a fand-heat, with or without 
the addition of tobacco-pipes, bricks, fand, &c. 

It is chiefly ufed externally in rheumatic pains and aches ; 
and internally, in inveterate gleets, Se. 

Oil of Amser, is a fine, tranfparent, ponderous, yellow oil ; 
procured after the fpirit, by increafing the degree of fire.— 
This, by reétification, becomes a good antihytteric, and em- 
moenagogue ; being very fubtile and penetrative. 

Volatile Salt of AmBrr.—The principal chemical produétion 
of amber, is a peculiar acid falt; which rifes after the oil, and 
fixes in the neck of the retort, &c. 

It is a good cephalic, and detergent : and Quincy fays, it 
extremely attenuates, and cuts, and penetrates the moft remote 
and minute recefles ; and thus fcours, as it were, the whole 
nervous fyftem. Its chief tendency, he adds, is to fecretion, 
and what it carries along with it, is by urine. Tt alfo contri- 
butes, with alexipharmics, to promote a diaphorefis ; and is 
fearce ever omitted in prefcription for chronic cafes, as epi- 
lepfies, palfies, &c. 

The great confumption of this medicine, and the fimall pro 
portion that amber yields of it, occafions it to be frequently 
adulterated with fal ammoniac, nitre, cream of tartar, faltof 
coral, &e, 

Tinéture of Amber, is procured by digeftion in fpirit of wine 
with a fand-heat.—It is prefcribed with the fame intentions as 
the falt of amber. 

Black AmBeR, Gagates. See the article Jer. 

Liquid AMBER, is a kind of native balfam, or refin, like tur~ 
pentine ; of a pleafant fmell, fomewhat like ambergris. 

It flows liquid, from an incifion made in the bark of a fine 
large tree in New Spain (called, by the natives, o/o/ol) but it 
hardens as it grows older, and is brought to us in barrels. 
Tt is reputed an excellent balfam ; it mollifies, confolidates, and 
is good againft the fciatica, weaknefs of the nerves, &c. 

Balfam of liquid AMbER. See the article BALSAM. 

AMBERGRIS, AMBER-GREASE, AMBRA Grista, a 
fragrant drug, that melts almoft like wax; and is coms 
monly of a greyifh or afh-colour, and is ufed both as a perfume 
and a cordial, 

It is found on the fea-coafts, in feveral countries ; as, a long 
the fouthern, and eaftern parts of Africa, Madagafcar, the 
Maldives, fome parts of the Mediterranean 3_and in the Weft 
Indies, about the iflands of Bermudas, and Jamaica ; alfo on 
the coafts of Carolina, and the weftern coafts of Treland, &c. 
It is fometimes, whitith, brownifh, and ftreaked with yel+ 
low, blackifh, &c, 
There is a great variety of opinions among naturalifts with re- 
gard to its origin and produétion : to rehearfe them all, would 
make avolume. Klobius recites eighteen ; to which we could 
add half as many more.—The principal may be reduced to 
thefe which follow. 
1°, Some take it for the excrement of a bird, called in the 
Madagafcar language a/chibobuch ; which being melted by the 
heat of the fun, and wafhed off the fhore by the waves, they 
fay is fwallowed by whales; who return it back in the con- 
dition we find it.” Or, as Barbofa relates, from the Moor- 
ith inhabitants of the Maldives ; the excrements’ above men- 
tioned are altered and refined by lying on the rocks, ex+ 
pofed to the fun, moon, and air ; from whence they are after- 
wards wafhed off by the rifing fea. They add, that the whales 
frequently fwallow pieces thereof : that thofe pieces we meet 
withal of a black colour, took that hue in the ftomach of 
thofe animals ; that the brown are fuch as have floated long 
on the water; and the white, fuch as have only been a fhort 
time there, which they value the moft. Ramufio, Tom. I. 
fol. 313.—To this opinion does Klobius alfo adhere. 
2°, Others fpeaks of it as the excrement of a cetaceous fith 5 
becaufe fometimes found in the inteftines, and fometimes in 
the feces themfelves, of fuch animals.—Juftus Klobius, in 
his hiftory of amber, defcribes the animal ; which he fays is 
a whale, and called the trunk: adding, that the fperma ceti 
is taken out of the head of the fame creature.—Others, with 
the Perfians, fuppofe the fith that yields the ambergris, a 
fea-calf ; others, with the Africans, make a peculiar {pecies 
of fifh, named ambracan; others a crocodile, by reafon its 
flefh is perfumed, &c, 
But, to both thefe hypothefes it is objected, that we have no 
inftance of any excrement capable of melting like wax, Add, 
that if it were the excrement of a whale, it fhould ra- 
ther be found in fuch places where thofe animals abound, 
as about Greenland, &c, than about the Maldive iflands, 
Soffala, Melinda, Cape Comorin, &c. where no whales 
are found. 3 mts 
3°, Others take it for a kird of wax, or gum, which ee 
rom 
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fromm trees, and drops into the fea, where it congeals, and 
becomes ambergris. ¢ om i 
4°, Others, and particularly many of the orientals, imagine it 
{prings out of the bottom of the fea, as naphtha does out of 
fome fountains. —They add, that the only {prings hereof are 
in the fea of Ormus, between the Arabian and Perfian gulphs. 
Edriffi, who is of this opinion, in the firft climate of his geo- 
graphy, mentions pieces of ambergris, on thofe coafts weigh- 
ing a full-quintal.—Paludanus and Linfchotten alfo fpeak of 
it as a fort of bitumen, gradually working up from the bottom 
of the fea, and hardening in the fun. : 

5°, Others take it fora fea~-mufhroom, tore up from the bot- 
tom by the violence of tempetts; it being obferved, that am- 
bergris is never found but during the fouthweft monfoons, 
after ftorms. 

6°, Others affert it a vegetable production, ifluing out of the 
root of a tree, whofe roots always fhoot toward the fea, and 
difcharge themfelves into the fame.—This account we have 


in the Philofophical Tranfations, from one of the Dutch fac- 
tors at Batavia: and the fame is confirmed by Mr. Boyle, 
Of Taftes and Odors. . 

7°, Others fuppofe it a fpongious kind of earth, which the 
working of the fea wathes from off the rocks, where, being 
lighter than water, it floats.—Others are of opinion, that it 
is a bituminous matter ; that it is at firft liquid, and runs into 
the fea, and that it is there condenfed and reduced into a 
mafs. 

$°, Others maintain, that ambergris is made from the honey- 
combs which fall into the fea from the rocks, where the bees 
had formed their nefts.—Thhis opinion feems to have fomething 
of experience onits fide ; feveral perfons having feen pieces that 
were half ambergris, and half plain honey-comb : and others, 
again, having found large pieces of ambergris, which when 
broke, honey-comb, and honey too, were found in the mid- 
dle. V. Tredway, Phil. Tranf. ap. Lowth. p. 492. 

9°, Dr. Boylfton, and Mr, Dudley in the Philofophical Tranf- 
aétions, aflert that the ambergris is a true, animal concrete, 
formed in balls, in the body of the male fperma-ceti whale, 
and lodged in a large oval bag, over the tefticles, at the root 
‘of the penis. V7. Phil. Tranf. N°. 385, and 387. 

Tt is certain, the whale-catchers in thofe parts have divers 
times found ambergris in their {perma-ceti whales, and that 
chiefly in the larger, and older fort: and ’tis from the 
informations of Mr. Atkins, and other whale-catchers, 
that Mr. Dudley chiefly drew his account.—But, _befides 
that it is added, that it is not one fperma-ceti whale 
dn 100, that is found to have ambergris; Mr. Neumann 
abfolutely denies it to be an animal fubftance, as not yield- 
ing, in the analyfis, any one animal principle. —It may in- 
deed he fays be found in whales, but it muft have been 
{wallowed by them. ; 

Mr. Neumann, chemift to the king of Pruffia, after an ample 
recital of all the different opinions advanced by others, gives 
us his own; which is, that ambergris is a bitumen, ifluing 
out of the earth into the fea; at firft of a vifcous confiftence, 
but hardening, by its mixture with fome liquid naphtha, into 
the form wherein we find it. V7. Phil. Tranf. N°. 433. 
p. 350. N°. 434. p. 371. N?. 435. p. 417. 4 
‘The pieces frequently feem compofed of divers ftrata, laid one 
over another ; with ftones and other bodies inclofed therein ; 
and the ftrata are fometimes full of little fhells, which feem a 
fpecies of concha anatifera: whence it may be conjectured, 
that the ambergris has originally been in a fluid ftate; or 
at leaft, that it has been diflolved ; and in that ftate has formed 
itfelf afrefh, and inveloped fuch bodies as happened to be in 
its way. é 

It is of confiderable ufe among perfumers, who melt it over a 
gentle fire, and make extraéts, effences, and tinctures of it. 
—It would be of more ufe in phyfic too, were not its {mell apt 
to occafion vapours. 

We have various inftances in authors, of vaft pieces of this 
matter: the largeft that has been known in Europe, was 
brought by the Dutch Eaft-India company, toward the clofe 
of the laft century; and kept in their houfe for fome years. 
It was almoft round; meafured two foot in diameter, and 
weighed an hundred and eighty-two pounds. The great duke 
of Tufcany offered fifty thoufand crowns for it. See SupPLE- 
MENT, article AMBERGRIS. 

AMBER-SEED, or Mu/k-feed, is a feed fomewhat like the 
millet of a bitterifh tafte, and brought dry to us from 
Martinico and Egypt.—The Egyptians ufe ‘it internally, 
as a cordial, to fortify the heart, ftomach, and head, and 
to provoke luft—lIt gives a grateful fcent to the breath, 
after eating ; but it is not proper for thofe who are inclinable 
to vapours. 

AMBIDEXTER*, one who ufes both hands alike, the 
left as well as the right, or in cafes where only the uf of one 
is neceflary. 

* The word is Latin, ambidextra, compounded of ambo, both; 
and dexter, right-hand ; by analogy to the Greek apoidsésos, 
which fignifies the fame. 

Women, according to the obfervation of Hippocrates, are 

never ambidextrous, But this is denied by fome moderns, who 

give inftarices of the contrary ; though it is owned, they are 
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but few in comparifon of what are found in the other 
fex. 


AMBIDEXTER, in a legal fenfe, denotes a perfon who takes 


money from both of the two contending parties, to further 
them in their caufe.—In this fenfe the word may be applied 
to a judge, juror, a follicitor, or the like —The penalty on 
a juror in fuch cafe, is to forfeit decies tantum, ten times as 
much.as he recéives, 


AMBIENT*, a term applied to fuch things as incompafs 


others round about. 

* The word is formed of the Latin améire, to encompafs, go 

round. 

Thus, the bodies fituate around any other body, are called 
ambient, and often the circum-ambient bodies.—Vhe whole 
body of air, becaufe it incompafles all things on the face of 
the earth, is often by phyfical writers called, by way of emi- 
nence, the ambient, or ambient air. See CIRCUM-A4 MBIENY. 
MBIGENAL Abperbola, in geometry, is that which has 
one of infinite legs infcribed, and the other circumfcribed. 
See HyPERBOLA. 


AMBIGUOUS®*, fomething dubious, obfcure, or which 


may be taken in different fenfes. See Equivocat. 


. * The word is formed of the Latin ambo, both, and ago, E 
drive; g.d that which keeps the mind wavering, or in ful 
pence ; not knowing which fide to chufe. 


The anfwers of the ancient oracles were a) 


ys ambiguous, 


AMBIT, Ampirus, of a figure, in geometry, denotes the 


perimeter ; or the fum of all the lines, that conftitute, or in- 
clude-it. 


AMBITUS, among the ancient Romans, the ac of follicit- 


ing, or making intereft for offices, or honours. 

The candidates, in this cafe, went about the city ; and into 
all publick places, and affemblies, to beg voices; which was 
called Ambitus ; am, in the ancient Latin, fignifying circum, 
about, or round, and 7re, to go. 


The AMBrtus was the great trade of Rome, and demanded a 


conftant fupply of great fums of money, ‘Tully afligns this 
as the caufe of the high rate of intereft, and tells us it had 
raifed it from 4 to 8 per cent. Cit. Ep. 2. ad Quindt. Frat. 
—Bribery was come to the pitch of 80729/. per tribe: and 
there being no lefs than thirty-five tribes, it is obvious, how 
expenfive this corruption was grown,—Ict is alfo well known 
where it ended. Arbuth. Diff p. 213. 


AMBLE, Ampting, in horfemanfhip, a peculiar kind of 


pace, wherein a horfe’s two legs of the fame fide, move at 
the fame time. 

The ambling horfe changes fides at each remove ; twoJegs of 
a fide being always in the air, and two on the ground, at the 
fame time: an amble is ufually the firft natural pace of young 
colts; which, as foon as they have ftrength enough to trot, 
they quit.—Thhere is no’ fuch thing as an ambi, in the 
manage; the riding-mafters allowing of no other paces, 
befide walk, trot, and gallop: their reafon is, that a horfe 
may be put from a trot to a gallop, without ftopping him ; 
but not from an amble to a gallop, without fuch ftop; which 
lofes time, and interrupts the juftnefs and cadence of t! 
manage. 

There are various pratices and methods of difcipline, for 
bringing a young horfe to amble : fome chufe to toil him in 
his foot-pace through new-ploughed lands ; which natura’ lly 
inures him to the ftroke required in the amble, But its in- 
conveniencies are, the weaknefs and lamenefs that fuch difor- 
derly toil may bring ona young horfe. 

Others attempt it by fudden ftopping, or checking him in the 
cheeks, when in a gallop; and thus putting him into an 
amazednefs, between gallop and trot; fo that lofing both, he 
neceflarily tumbles upon an amble.—But this is apt to fpoil a 
good mouth and rein ; and expofes the horfe to the danger of 
an hoof-reach, or finew-ftrain, by over-reaching, &c. 
Others prefer ambling by weights, as the beft way ; and to 
this end, fome overload their horfe with exceflively heavy 
fhoes ; which is apt to make him interfere, or ftrike fhort 
with his hind feet—Others fold leaden weights about the 
fetlock pafterns; which are not only liable to the mifchiefs 
of the former, but put the horfe in danger of incurable {trains, 
crufhing of the coronet, and breeding of ring-bones, €'¢.— 
Others load the horfe’s back with earth, lead, or the like 
mafly fubftance ; but this may occafion a {waying of the back, 
overftraining of the fillets, Gc. 

Some endeavour to make him amble in hand, ere they mount 
his back by means of fome wall, fmooth pail or rail, and by 
checking him in the mouth with the bridle-hand ; and cor- 
reting him with a rod on the hinder hoofs, and under the 
belly, when he treads falfe. But this is apt to drive a horfe 
to a defperate frenzy, before he can be made to underftand 
what they would have of him; and to rear, fpraul out his 
legs, and make other antic poftures, which are not eafily 
quitted again. Others think to effect it by a pair of hind {hoes 
with long fpurns or plates before the toes ; and of fuch leneth 
that if the horfe offers to trot, the hind-foot beats the foreieot. 
But this occafions wounds of the back finews, which often 
bring on an incurable lamenefs. 

Some attempt to procure an amble, by folding fine, foft lifts 
ftrait about his gambrels, in the place where he is gartered 
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for a ftifle ftrain ; and turn him thus to grafs for two or three} 


weeks, and afterwards take away the lilt—'This is a Spanifh 
method, but difapproved; for though a horfe cannot then 
trot but with pain, yet the members muft be fufferers ; and 
though the amble be gained, it muft be flow and uniightly ; 
becaufe attended with a cringing in the hind parts.—In effect, 
ambling by the tramel, as practited by us, appears the neare{t 
to nature, and the beft and moft affured way. 

There are divers errors however ufually practifed in this me- 
thod: as, that the tramel is often made too lohg, and fo gives 
no ftroke ; but makes a horfe hackle and fhuffle his feet con- 
fufedly ; or too fhort, which makes him volt and twitch up 
his hind feet fo fuddenly, that by cuftom it brings him to a 
ftring-halt ; from which he will fcarce ever be recovered. 
Sometimes the tramel is mifplaced, and to prevent falling put 
about the knee, and the hind hoof.—In which cafe, the 
beaft cannot give any true ftroke, nor can the fore-lez com- 
pel the hind to follow it: or if, to evade this, the tramel be 
made fhort and ftrait, it will prefsthe main finew of the hind- 
leg, and the flefhy part of the fore-thighs; fo that the horfe 
cannot go without halting before, and cringing behind. 
As to the matter of the tramel ; fome make it all of leather, 
which is inconvenient ; in that it will either ftretch or break, 
and thus confound the certainty of the operation. In a true 
tramel, the fides-ropes are to be fo firm, as not to yield a 
hair’s breadth; the hofe foft ; and to lie fo clofe, as not to 
move from its firft place; and the back-band flat, no matter 
how light, and to defcend from the fillet fo as not to gall. 
When the horfe by being trameled on one fide, has attained 
to amble perfectly in the hand; it is to be’ changed to the 
other fide, and that is to be likewife brought to rule. 
When, by this changing from one fide to another, with a 
half tramel, the horfe will run and amble in the hand readily 
and fwiftly, without fnappering and ftumbling; which is or- 
dinarily done by two or three hours labour; the whole tra- 
mel is to be put on, with the broad, flat, back-band, and 
both fides trameled alike. 

AMBLYGON*, or AmBiyconruM, in geometry, de- 
notes a triangle, one of whofe angles is obtufe, or confiting of 
more than ninety degrees. 

= ee word is Greek ; compofed of amBavs, obtufe, and yan, 
angie. 

AMBLYOPY *, Amszyopra, in medicine, a difeafe of| 
the eyes, otherwife called, gutta ferena, and amaurofis, See 
Gutta Serena, &c. 

* The word comes from apcrvs, cbtufus, dull, and erropccess 
video, I fee. 

AMBO * or Amgzon, a kind of pulpit or defk, in the an- 
cient churches, where the priefts and deacons ‘{tood to read 
or fing part of the fervice, and preach to the people: called 
alfo Analogium. 

* The term isderived from avxGzvew, to mount.—The Ambo 
was mounted upon two fides; whence fome alfo derive the 
the appellation from the Latin ambo, both. 

The ambo was afcended by fteps ; which occafioned that part 
of the office performed there to be called-the Gradual. The 
gofpel was read at the top of the amo; the epiftle a ftep 
lower. 

AMBROSIA ®, in the heathen theology, &c. a delicious 
kind of food, whereon the gods were {uppofed to feed. 


* The word is compounded of the privative particle «, and 
Beoros, mortal; in regard it rendered titofe who fed thereon 
immortal, or becaufe it was the feod of the immortals, 

Lucian, rallying the poetical gods, tell us, that ambrofia and 
nectar, of which one is the meat and the other the drink of] 
the gods, were not fo excellent as the poets deferibe them ; 
fince thefe deities would leave them for blood and fat, which 
they come to fuck from the altars like flies. 

AMBROSIAN Rite, or office, denotesa particular office or 
formula of worfhip, ufed in the church of Milan’; which is 
fometimes alfo called the Ambrofian church. 

The denomination takes its rife from St. Ambrofe, archbifhop 
of Milan in the fourth century, who is ufually fuppofed to have 
been the author of this office. Yet fome are of opinion the 
church of Milan had an office different from that of the Ro- 
man, and other churches of Italy, before the time of 
that father. In effect, till the time of Charlemaign, 
each church had its feveral office: and when in after- 
days the pope took on him to impofe the Roman office on all 
the other churches of the weft, that of Milan fheltered itfelf 
from the impofition, under the name and authority of St. Am- 
brofe ; from which time, the phrafe Ambrofian rite has ob- 
tained, in contradiftinction to the Roman rite. 

We alfo meet with the Ambrafian chant, or fong ; which 
was diftinguifhed from the Roman, in that it was ftronger 
and. higher. 

Be public library of Milan, is alfo called the Ambrosian 

library. 

AMBRY, the place where the arms, plate; vefféls, and every 
thing belonging to houfe-keeping were formerly kept. 

Hence, probably the gmbry at Weltminfter, was fo called 

becaufe formerly fet apart for that ufe; or rather, from au- 

ages ais adjoining to an abbey, in which the charities 
OL. 4. 
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were laid up, and diftributed to the poor. 
ALMONRY. 

AMBULATION, or walking. See the article Exrp- 
CISE, 

AmBuLATION, in phyfic, is ufed by fonie for the fpreading 
of a gangrene or mortification, 

AMBULATORY*, a term anciently applied to fuch 
Courts, Gc. as were not fixed to any certain place; but held 
fometimes in one place, and fometimes in another,—In op- 
pofition to fedentary courts. 

* The word is formed of the Latin ambulare, to walk. 


See Arms, and 


The court of parliament was anciently ambulatory ; fo alfo 
were the courts of king’s bench, €’c. 

We fometimes alfo fay, in a moral fenfe, a man’s will is am- 
bulatery, to the time of his death; meaning, that he has it 
always in his power to revoke it. + 

The Poles, even the nobility and court, find no pleafure but 
in the ambulatory or rambling life. Dalerac. T. 2. Op. 76. 
c. 4.—It is in vain men have pretended to fix themfelyes in 
cities; the continual defire in the inhabitants to be travelling 
out of them, this way or that, fhews, that the itinerant or 
fcenite life is the life of nature. 

AMBURBIUM*, or AmBurBra.e Sacrum, in antiquity, 
a religious feaft, or ceremony, praétifed among the Romans ; 
wherein they made proceffions around their city. 

* The word is compounded of ambio, I go round; or of amb, 
or ambi, an ancient prepofition, fignifying around, and urbs, 
a city. 
Scaliger, in his notes on Feftus, followed by many others, 
maintains the amburbia to be the fame with ambarvalia, See 
AMBARVALIA, 
Hence, alfo, we have amburbiales vitima, the viStims car- 
ried along in the proceffion ; and afterwards facrificed. 

AMBUSCADE, Amsusn, AmsusHMENT, a body of 
men, who lic hid ina wood, &c. in readinefs to rufh out 
upon, or inclofe an enemy unawares.—Or, the place where- 
in fuch fuch a corps hide themfelves. 

AMBUSTIO, in medicine, a burn. See Burn, and 
Burnina. 

AMEL, or Enamel, See the article ENAMEL. 

AMEN, achurch term, ufed as the conclufion of all folemn 
prayers, Ge. and fignifying, /o be it, or fiat. 

‘The Hebrews had four kinds of amen. That juft mentioned 
they called amen pa/?; which was accompanied with the 
greateft attention and devotion: in this fenfe, the word has 
paffed into almoft all languages, without any alteration. | 
Some authors are of opinion, that the word amen is formed 
of the initial letters of thefe words, Adonai, Melech, Neeman, 
Dominus Rex Fidelis ; anufual expreffion among the Jews, 
when they would give weight or fanction to any thing they 
faid. In effect, it is known, that to-exprefs the words 
JONI PD'NIN Adonai Melech Neeman, in the ordinary 
way of abreviatures; the rabbins only take the initial letters ; 
which, joined together, are really the letters of the word JON 
amen. 

On the other hand, there are fome of their cabbalifts, who, 
according to their ufual manner of finding a hidden mean- 
ing im words, which they call xotaricon, out of the letters 
of the word amen form the whole phrafe, Adonai, Melech, 
Neeman. 

Yet it is certain alfo, that the word amen was in the Hebrew 
tongue before ever there were any fuch things as cabbala or 
cabbalifts in the world: as appears from Deuteronomy, Chap. 
XXVIL vers 15. 

The primitive of the word amen is the verb aman, which, 
in the paffive voice, fignifies to be true, faithful, conftant, &c. 
—Hence came the noun YON damien, which fig nifies, truth, 
And, laftly, of this noun amen they made a kin d of affirma- 
tive adverb, which, wheit placed at the end of any phrafe or 
propofition, fignifies, fo be it, be it true, I acquicfce in it, Bec. 
‘Thus, in the paflage above cited from Deuteronomy, Mofes 
ordered the Levites to cry aloud to the people, Curfed is he 
that makes any graven or molten image, &e. and all the 
people fhall fay, men’s. e. yes; may he be curfed, we de- 
fire, we agree to it,—But at the beginning of a phrafe, as in 
feveral paflages of the new teftament, it fignifies truly, verily. 
—When it is redoubled, or repeated twice together, as is 
always done by St. John, it has the effeét of a fuperlative ; 
agreeably to the genius of the Hebrew tongue, and her two 
daughters, the Chaldee and Syriac.—In this fenfe we are to 
underftand amen, anien, dico vobis. The evangelifts ufually 
preferve the Hebrew word amen, in their Greek apn 5 
though St. Luke fometimes renders it by «Anus, truly, or 101, 
certainly, 

AMENABLE, or AMarnaBte, is applied in our law-books 
to a woman, who is fuppofed to be governable by her huf- 
band. 

AMEND), or AmEnng, in the French cuftoms, a mul@, 
or pecuniary punifhment, impofed by a fentence of the judge ; 
for any crime, fallfé profecution, or groundlefs appeal, 

AMENDE Howorazze denotes an infamous 
nifhment, ufed in France, &c. on traytors, parricid 
crilegious perfons, and other heinous criminal 
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aving itript him to his dhirt, and put 
and a wax taper inhis hand, leads him 
vty W he is to beg pardon of God, the king; 
wrt, and his country. 
Sometimes the punithment ends here; and fometimes death 
or the galleys are added. 
‘he phrafe amende honorable, is alfo ufed by way of allufion 5 
vhere a perfon is condemned to come into court, or into the 
prefence of fome perfon injured, and make an open recanta- 
tion, afk pardon, &e. 
MENDMENT, in law, the correétion of an error com- 
mitted in a procefs, and efpied before judgment. 
If the error be committed in giving judgment, viz, if a wrong 
judgment be given; there, they cannot amend it; but the 
party aggrieved muft bring his writ of error.However, 
where the fault appears to be in the clerk who writ the re- 
cord, it may be amended; chiefly if it be in matter of fact, 
not ina point of law. 

AMERCEMENT, or AMERcIAMENT, in law, a pecu- 
niary punifhment impofed upon offenders, at the difcretion 
of the court ; frequently alfo called mifericordia. 

There is this ftated difference between fines and amerce- 
ments ; that fincs are puniffiments certain, and determined by 
fome ftatutes ; but amercements are arbitrary impofitions, pro- 
portioned to the fault, and wholly at the mercy of the court. 
—Manwood, in his Fore/?-Law, makes another difference ; 
as if an amercement were a more eafy and merciful penalty, 
and a fine a more fharp and grievous one. 

Jn the new terms of the law, amercement is faid to be properly 
a penalty aflefled by the peers or equals of the party anerced, 
for an offence done ; for which he puts himfelf upon the 
mercy of the lord. 

Amerciament royal is ufed by fome to denote a pecuniary pu- 
nifhment laid upon a fheriff, coroner, or fuch like officer of 
the king, by juitices, for fome offence or abufe in his office, 

AMERICAN Ocean. 8ce the article OcEaN. 

American /Feights. See the artice WEIGH Ts. 

AMETHYST, in natural hiftory, a precious ftone, of a 
violet colour, bordering on purple. 

Plutarch fays, the amethy/ takes its name from. its colour ; 
which, according to him, refembles that of wine mixed with 
water; and not from its preventing drunkennefs : which, how- 
ever, was a common opinion, and gave occafion to its being 
hung about the necks of great drinkers—Thofe who afcribe 
this virtue to the amethy/?, derive its name from the privative 
a, and psSucxw to inebriate. See GEM. 

There are divers forts of amethy/is ~The Oriental, which 
is the hardeft, the fcarceft, and moft valuable, and which is of a 
deep purple colour; the German, which is of a violet 
colour and the Spanifh, which has the colour of a panfy. 
There are fome orientals alfo of a paler colour, and others 
white, and like the diamond.—There are alfo beautiful ones 
found in the Pyreneans, and in the mountains of Auvergne. 
Amethyfis are dug in a hill named St. Sigminont, two leagues 
from Viét in Catalonia—They find the ftones by following a 
vein of reddifh or black earth, or a vein im the rock fo co- 
loured. They are all hexangular, and pointed like cryftal. 
‘There are three forts: the beft are the blackeft or deepeft 
violet; others are almoft quite white ; and fome few are tinc- 
tured with yellow. Sometimes there isa great number found 
flicking together, like the Briftol diamonds ; but thefe are never 
good: the beft are found Joofe in the chinks of the rock, in 
a fatty reddifh or ycllowifh earth. They rake out this earth 
with long narrow knives which enter the chinks, and then 
crumble it with their fingers to feel for the ftones.. V+ Ray. 
Trav. p. 402+ 

The occidental amethy/t is not extremely hard ; but may be 
cut with a leaden wheel, fmeared with emery moiftened in 
water.—It is polifhed on a pewter wheel with tripoli—t is 
eafily engraven on, either in creux or relievo. See SupPLE- 
MENT, article AMETHYST. 

AmeETHYST, in heraldry, fignifies the purple colour in the 
coat of a nobleman, which, in gentlemens cfcutcheons below 
that. degree, is called purpure; and in thofe of fovereign 
princes, MerCUrye 

AMIABLE Numbers, denote numbers which are mutually 
equal to the whole fum of each other’s aliquot parts.—Such 
are the numbers 284 and 220. See NuMBER. 

AMIANTHUS Lapis, in natural hiftory, the fame with 
afbeftos. See AsBEsTos. 

AMICTUS, in our ancient writers, the uppermoft of the 
fix garments worn by priefts.—It was tied round the neck, 
Ne inde ad linguam tranfcat mendacium ; and covered the breaft 
and heart, Ne vanitates cogitet. 

AMISS Drawing, fee thearticle DRAWING. 

AMISSA Lex. See the article Lex. 

AMITTERE Legem Terra, a law-phrafe, fignifying, the 
forfeiture of the right of fwearing in any court or caufe; or 
the becoming infamous. See Lavy. 

‘This is the punifhment ofa champion overcome, or yielding 
in the combat; of jurors found guilty in a writ of attint; 
and of perfons outlayed. 
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AMMA, or Hamma, a girdle, or trufs ufed in ruptures ; to 
hinder the inteftines from bearing down too much. 

AMMI, or Semen AMMEos, a kind of aromatic feed, of fome 
ufe in medicine; the produce of a plant of the fame name, 
called-in Englith bifbops-weed. 

The feed is brought from the Levant ; it is found to contain a 
great deal of effential oil, and volatile falt; and to be attenu- 
ating, aperitive, hyfteric, carminative, cephalic, and alexi- 
pharmic ; being one of the four lefler hot feeds.—It expels 
wind, provokes the menfes, @&c. 

According to Lemery, the plant takes its name. ammeos from 
appocy arena ; its feed being very like grains of fand. 

AMMON, or Hammoy, in antiquity, an epithet given to 
Jupiter in Libya; where was a celebrated temple of that deity 
under the denomination of ‘Fupiter Ammon. 

There has been a great difpute about the origin of 
this name.—Some derive it from the Greek epyos, 
fand; in regard the temple was fituate in the burn- 
ing fands of Lybia; others berrow it from the Egyptian 
@nam, 2a ram; as having been firft difcovered by that 
animal,—Others will have Amman to fignify the fun ; 
and the horns wherewith he is reprefented, the fun- 
beams. 

However this be, Jupiter Arnon was ufually reprefented un- 
der the figure of aram; though in fome medals he appears 
of a human fhape, having only two rams horns growing out 
beneath his ears. 

Cornu AMMONIS, in natural hiftory.. See Cornu Ammonis. 

AMMONIAC.—Gum AmMonrAaé; or, as it is fometima, 
though improperly, called ARMonrAc, is a kind of gum, 
brought from the Eaft-Indies ; and faid to ooze from an um- 
belliferous plant. 

Diofcorides fays, it is the juice of a kind of ferula growing 
in Barbary; and that the plant that produces it was called 
agafyllis. 

Pliny calls the plant whence it flowss metopion ; and fays, the 
gum takes its name from the temple of Jupiter 4»nmon, nigh 
which it grows, 

Tt ought to be in dry drops, white within, yellowifh without, 
eafily fufible, refinous, fomewhat bitter, and of a very fharp 
tafte and fmell, fomewhat like garlic. 

‘The good ammoniac is of a pale colour, and not mixed with 
any ferapings of wood, ftone, or fand ; this by the Greeks 
was called Seavepa, fragment.—The other, which is full of 
ftones or fand, was called gueaua, that is, mixture. 

Some fay, this gum ferved the ancients for incenfe in their 
facrifices. 

It enters feveral medicinal compofitions, as an attenuant 
and detergent, againft diforders arifing from vifcidities, 
and ‘grumes.+Outwardly applied, it is refolutive and 
fuppurative ; and, as fome fay, will of itfelf draw out 
fplinters, &c, 

Some diffolve the gum im vinegar, and other liquors, 
and call thefe Jac ammoniaci; much ufed in afthmas, 
and. eae of the lungs, It is frequently alfo given 
in Pills. : 

Sal AMMontac is alfo a kind of falt; more ufually wrote 
ARMonrac. See ARMONIAC, 

AMMUNITION *, in general, fignifies all forts of 
bite ftores and provifions, more efpecially powder and 

all. 

* The word is formed of the Latin amonitio, which, accord- 
ing to Du Cange, was ufed in the corrupt ftate of that 
language for /ubfiffence. 


Ammunition Bread, is what is provided for, and diftributed 


daily to, the foldiers of an army or garrifon. 
Such an officer has fo many rations of ammunition-bread, 
&e. 


AMNESTY *, or Amnisty, a kind of general pardon, 


which a prince grants to his fubjects, by a treaty, or 
edit ; wherein he declares, that he forgets and annuls all 
that is paft, and promifes mot to make any farther in- 
guiry into the fame, 

* The word is Greek, apynsia, amnefia; which was the 
name of an ancient law of this kind, pafled by ‘Thrafybulus 
upon the expulfion of the thirty tyrants out of Athens,— 
Andocides, an Athenian orator, whofe life is written by 
Plutarch, and of whom we have an edition, of the year 
15753 gives us, in his oration upox myfteries, a formula of 
the ammefly, and the oaths taken thereupon. 

Amnefties axe ufually practifed upon reconciliations of the fove~ 
reign with his people, after rebellions, general defections, 
&e.—Such, ¢. gr. was the aét of oblivion granted at king 
Charles’s reftoration. 


AMNIOS*, or Amnion, inanatomy, the innermoft mem- 
y 


brane, wherewith the foetus of the womb is immediately in- 
vefted. 
* The word feems to be derived from the Greek ayes, a lamb, 
q. d. pellis agnina, lambs-fkin. 
The Amnios is a white, foft, thin, tranfparent membrane ; 
making part of the fecundine, and lying under the cho- 
rion. 
Ty contains a limpid liquor, like a thin gelly-broth; with 
: ~ which 
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which the flomach of the fcetus being always found full, it is, 


In 


fuppofed to be the matter of its nourithment. 

On its outfide lies the allantois, or: urinary membrane. 
fome fubjeéts, the urinary membrane and chorion ftick fo 
clofe to one another, that they appear to be but one. The 
Amnios hath all its veflels from the fame ~origin as the 
chorion. 

AMOMUM, in the ancient botany; a fmall and rich aro+ 
matic fruit, growing in bunches like grapes, valued highly for 
its medicinal virtues. 

The comimentators-on Pliny, and, Diofcorides; have never 
been able to agree upon the ancient amomum; the generality 
of them pitch on fruits different from ours. —Some will have 
the rofe of Jericho pafs for itt—F. Camelli is pofitive he has 
difcovered the real amomum of Diofcorides, and that it is the 
Tugus, or Birao, or Caropi, growing in the Philippine iflands ; 
the grains or berries whereof, are worn by the natives about 
their necks; both on account of their agreeable odour, and 
of their fuppofed virtue in preferving from infeétion, curing 
the fting of the fcolopendra, Ge. Phil. Tranfaé. N° 248. 

Scaliger is confident, that the amomum of the ancients was not 
a fruit ; but the wood it felf, which bore fome refemblance 
to a bunch of grapes, and was particularly ufed in embalm- 
ing of bodies: and hence, fays he, the term mummy was 

iven to the bodies of Egyptians, embalmed with it. 

he modern amomum, ufed in the fhops, under the deno- 

mination of amemum vulgare, or amomum officinarum, appears 
to be the feed of the /i/on or /ium of the ancients, anfwering 
to what in Englith we call ba/fard ftone-parfley. 

The true ammomum of the ancients fefembles the mufcat grape; 
and grows like it, in clufters; it is about the bignefs of a large 
chich-pea, round, membranous, and divided into three cells, 
which contain feveral brown, angular grains; of a very 
ftrong aromatic tafte, and fmell, and is of the cardamom 
kind. 

This fruit is brought from the Eaft-Indies; and niakes part, 
of the compofition of venice-treacle.—It is of a hot; fpicy 
tafte, and {mell: Vid. Reuwolf. Trav. p. 85. 

Befides this, there is likewife another paler feed, which beats 
the name amomum ; but neither this nor the former are in 
much ufe in phyfic. 

AMORTIZATION*, or AmorT1seMENT, in law, 
the at of turning lands into mortmain, 7. ¢. of alienating or 
transferring them to fome corporation, guild, or fraternity; 
and their {ucceffors, ; 

* The word is formed of the French amortir, to extinguith, 
put out, &e. See ExrincuisHMeEnt. 

‘The term is alfo ufed for the licertce. or privilege which the 
king or fuperior lord grants, to enable fuch corporations &c. 
thus to receive lands in mortmain: which otherwife they 
cannot do.—There is always fuppofed to be feme fine, or 
acknowledgement paid the king, or the lord, in confideration 
hereof; to make them fatisfaction for fevyeral incidental dues 
and profits, which would have fallen to them in the com- 
mon way; which are hereby cut off. 

This practice was borrowed from the ancient Lex Papiria, 
whereby it was forbidden to confecrate any-land to religious 
ufes, without the confent of the people. 

AMOVING, the aét of removing or expelling another from 
his place, office or the like. —We have a ftatute for amoving 
papifts out of London and Weftminfter, and ten miles round 
the fame. 1 WV. and AL. c.g 

Amovine a guardian, amovendo cuftode. Sce CustopE. 

AMPELITES, cannal coal, in natural hiftory, a black, bi- 
turninous fubftance that diffolves in oil ; ufed to blacken the 
eye-brows, and the hair withal: called alfo pharmacitis. See 
SupPLEMENT, article AMPELITEs, 

AMPHIARTHROSIS*, in anatomy, a neutral or du- 
bious kind of articulation ; diftinguifhed from the diarthrofis, 
in that it has no confpicuous motion; and from the fynar- 
throfis, in its not being without fenfible motion. 

* The word is derived. from api, both, and apSpwois, ar- 
titulation; the amphiarthrofs being compounded of both 
the other forts:—Whence fome alfo call it diarthrofis-/y- 
narthroidalis. 

Of this kind is the articulation of the ribs, with the verte- 
bra; and that of the carpus with the metacarpus, &c. 

AMPHIBIOUS‘, in natural hiftory, a term applied to a 
fort of animals which live both on land and in the water ; 
that is, which breathe.the.air, but pafs. part of their time in 
the water, as affording them their chief food, 

* The word comes trom the Greek api, xtrimgue, both ways, 
and Gio, vita, lifes as living in either place. 

Such are the frog, caftor, otter, tortoife, {ea-calf, crocodile, 
&c,—Moft of the amphibious kind, the caftor and otter ex- 
cepted, have peculiar provifions in their {truGture, to fit them 
for fo various a way of living ; particularly in the heart, lungs, 
foramen ovale, &c. 

The term AMPHIBIOUS, is fometimes alfo extended to men, 
who have the faculty of living a long time under water. 

We have divers inftances of fuch amphibious men; the moft 
remarkable is of a Sicilian, named the Sifo-colas, Kircher re- 
lates, that by a long habitude from his youth, he had fo ac- 
cuftomed himfelf to live in water, that his nature feemed to 
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be quite altered: fo that he lived rather after the manner of 4 
fifth, thana man. The pearl fithers alfo arrive at a furpriz- 
Ing art of this kind. See PEARL-FISHING: 
Ampursrous Plants. See the article PLANTS. 
AMPHIBLESTROIDES®*, in anatomy, a tunic; of coat 
of the eye, more ufually called retina. 
* The word is Greek, audiernseoedns, compounded of 
audiBrnseov, rete, net, and edos; form; by reaion of its 
net-like texture: whence the Latins alfo call it retiformis: 


AMPHIBOLOGY *, or AMPHIBOLIA; in grammar, a 
fault in language, whereby it is rendered obfcure, and liable 
to be underitood in adouble fenfe. See AMBiGuous. 

“ The word comes from the Greek, aui6ro-; ambiguous; 
and Aoyoc, difeourfe. 

Amphibology is chiefly ufed in refpect of a phrafe ; as equivocal 
is in refpeét of a word. 

Of this kind was that anfwer which Py:rhus received from 
the oracle 5 49 Te, Hacida, Romanos vincere paje: where 
the amphibology confifts in this, that the words Te and Ro- 
manos, may either of them precede, or either of them follow 
the words po/fe vincere, indifferently: See OraCcue. 

The Englith language ufually fpeaks in a more natural man- 
ner, and isnot capable of any azmphibologies of this kind : nor 
is it fo liable to amphibologies in the articles asthe French and 
toft other modern tongues, 

AMPHIBRACHYS*, the name of a foot in the Latin 
and Greek poetry ; confifting of three fyllables, the firft and 
laft whereof are fhort, and that in the middle long. 

* The word comes from apps; circum, and Beayus, brevis, 
g-d.a foot fhort at both ends, and long in the middle.— 
Among the ancients it is alfo called janius, and /eolius. Dior. 
ili. 2 475. 

3-e wae ss 
Such are the words amare; abire, paternus, “Opneo, Se. 

AMPHICTYONS, Ampuicryones, in antiquity, the 

deputies of the cities and people of Greece, who reprefented 

their refpective nations in a general aflembly ; having a full 
power to concert, refolve, and appoint what they fhould 
think fit, for the fervice of the common caufe: 

The Amphiézyones, in good meafure; were the fame with the 

fates general of the United Provinces ; or rather, with what 

in Germany they call the diet of the empire: 

The firft affembly of this kind was held by the direGtion of 

Anmphyétion, the third king of Athens, who propofed by that 

means to bind the Greeks more firmly together 5 fo'as to ren- 

der them a terror to the barbarous nations their neighbours. — 

Thefe met twice a year at Thermopyla, in the temple 

of Ceres; which was built in a large plain, near the river 

Afopus ; and were called Amphyétions trom the name of the 

founder, yg fi 1 

Paufanias, in his lift of the ten nations which compofed that 

aflembly, mentions only the Ionians, Dolopians, Theffalians, 

Aénianians, Magnefians, Melians, Phthians; Dorians, Pho- 

cians, and Locrians. He fays nothing of the Achaians, 

Eleans, Argians, Meffenians, &c. AE{ehines alfo gives an 

account of the cities admitted into it, in his oration, De fal[a 

Legatione: 

Acrifius afterwards inftituted a new council of Amphictyoness 

on the model of the ancient ones; who met twice a year in 

the temple of Delphos.— Each kind were indifferently called 

AuPrervoric, Mvanyseges,’ “Tecoumpares, and their aflembly Tacs. 

The Romans never thought fit to fuppéefs the meeting of the 

Amphiétyons.—Strabo even aflures us, that they aflembled in 

his time. 

AMPHIDROMIA, in antiquity, a feaft eclebrated the fifth 
day after the birth’ of a child. 

AMPHIMACER*, a foot in the ancient poetry, confifting 
of three fyllables; the firft and laft whereof are long, and 
that in the middle fhort. See Foor, &e 

* The word comes from the Greek aps; circum, and paxgecs 
longus, by reafon both extremes are long. 


Such are the words omniumt, caffitas, yeapuorw, ¢.—This 
foot is alfo called creticus, and fometimes fe/cenmius. Diom. itis 

¥ » Quintil, Ll. gsc 4 

A MtHie OL ES, in mae archons, or chief magiftrates 
of the city of Syracufe. See ARCHON. 
They were firft eftablifhed by ‘Timoleon, after his expulfion 
of Dionyfius the tyrant.—They governed Syracufe for the 
fpace of three hundred years ; and Diodorus Siculus affures us, 
they fubfifted even in his time. : 

AMPHIPROSTYLE*®*, in the ancient architecture, a 
Kind of temple, which had four columns in front, and as 
many behind. 

* The word is derived from the Greek aus, about, ace, before; 

and svtes, column. 
AMPHISCII*, in geography and aftronomy, the people 
who inhabit the torrid zone. 

* The word comes from ag@r, about, and exie, fhadow, 
They are thus denominated, as haying their fhadow turned 
fometimes one way and fometimes another, 7. ¢. at one time 
of the year to the north, and at another to the fouth. Sce 
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The amphifcii are called alfo afcit, See Ascil. | : 

AMPHISMILA*, or AMPHISMELA, an anatomical knife, 
edged on both fides. 

* The word is formed from aos, utrimgue, on both fides, and 
cpsrn, knife. 

AMPHITHEATRE®, a fpacious building, of an oval 
figure, having its area or arena incompaffed with feveral rows 
of feats, rifing gradually one over another 5 with portico’s both 
within and without fide. 

* The word is derived from the Greek api, about; and 
Starpor, theatre; which comes from Ssaowar, fpecto, con- 
semplor ; fo that an amphitheatre, frilly fpeaking, is a place 
whence a perfon may fee all around him. 

Among the ancients, the amphitheatre was appointed for the 
exhibiting of fpedtacles or fhews to the people: as, the com- 
bats of gladiators, and thofe of wild beafts. 

Their theatre was built in form of a femicircle, only ex- 
ceeding a juft femicircle by one fourth part of the diameter ; 
and the amphitheatre was nothing elfe but a double theatre, 
or two theatres joined together: fo that the longeft diameter 
of the amphitheatre was to the fhorteft, as 13 to 1, See 
THEATRE.» 

There are amphitheatres (till ftanding at Rome, at Pola (1), 
at Nifmes, &c.—The amphitheatre of Vefpafian, called the 
Colifeum, and that at Verona in Italy, are the moft cele- 
brated now remaining of all-antiquity (2). See ConrszuM. 
—Remains of amphitheatres are fhewn alfo at Arles, Bour- 
deaux, &c, 

(1) The amphitheatre at Pola, an ancient republic of Iftria, is 
very entire, it confifts of two orders of Tufcan pillars, one 
over the other.—The lower have pedeftals, which is extra- 
ordinary ; this order having fearce ever more than bafes to 
fupport them. Vernon, in Ray's Trav. t. 2. p. 355. 

(2) The amphitheatre of Titus is computed to have been ca- 
pable of holding 85,000 fpeétators.—That of Verona is the 
beft preferved: for, though moft of the great and belt ftones 
of the outfide are picked out; yet the great vault, on which 
the rows of the feats are laid, is entire: the rows alfo 
(which are 4q.in number) are entire. Every row is a foot 
anda half high, and as-much in breadth; fo thata man fits 
conveniently in them: and allowing, for a feat, a foot and 
a half, the whole will hold 23,000 perfons, 

Pliny mentions an amphitheatre built by Curio, which turned 
on large iron pivots; fo that: of the fame amphitheatre two 
feveral theatres were occafionally made, whereon. different 
entertainments were fometimes prefented, at the fame time. 

AMPHORA, in antiquity, an earthen veflel, which ferved 
as a kind of liquid meafure, among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans * 

* Itis called in Homer Av@sGopevs, and by fyncope AwPopevs, 
on account of its two anf-or handles for carriage.—It is the 
fame with the guadrantal. 

The amphora was the twentieth part of the culeus, and con- 
tained forty-eight fextaries ; amounting to about feven gal- 
lons one pint Englifh wine-meafure. Arduth. 


Suetonius tells us of a man who ftood for the queftorhip, |» 


and who drank an amphora of wine at one meal, with the 
emperor Tiberius. 

AMpPHoRA was fometimes alfo ufed asa dry meafure, contain- 
ing three bufhels; the ftandard whereof was kept at Rome 
in the capitol, to prevent falfe meafures. 

Ampuora is alfo ufed to denote the largeft liquid meafure in 
ufe among the Venetians. The empbora contains four bigots, 
feventy-fix muftachi, or two boats or muids. 

AMPLIFICATION, in rhetoric, part of a difcourfe or 
fpeech, whereina crime is aggravated, a praife or commenda- 
tion heightened, or a nasration enlarged by an enumeration 
of circumftances; fo as to excite the proper emotions in the 
fouls of the auditors. 

Such is that paflage in Virgil, where, inftead of faying merely 
that Turnus died, he amplifies his death. 

— Af illi foluuntur frigore membra, 

Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata fub umbras, 


Amplification, according to Cicero, is a vehement argumen- 
tation; a forcible affirmation, that perfuades by moving the 
paffions. 
Some authors define amplification, after Ifocrates, to be a 
difcourfe which makes great things of little; or which raifes 
and exaggerates little things fo as'to make them appear great. 
—But, in this fenfe, amplification fhould rather become a fo- 
phift or juggler, than an orator. 
‘The matters of eloquence make amplification to be the foul of 
difcourfe,—Longinus fpeaks of it as one of the principal means 
which contribute to the fublime; but he cenfures thofe who 
define it a difcourfe which magnifies things; this equally 
agreeing to the fublime, the pathetic, &c.— The fame author 
diftinguifhes pa aie from the fublime by this, that the 
latter confifts wholly in the elevation of words and fentiments, 
whereas the former.confifts alfo. in their multitude: the fub- 
« lime.is fometimes found in a fingle thought; but amplifica- 
« tion cannot fubfift, excepting in abundance. 
There is likewife a difference between the amplification, and 
the proof; in that the one ferves to clear the point, and the 
other to heighten, and exaggerate it. 
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There are two general kinds of amplification 3 the one of 
things, the other of words.—The firft is produced in div 
manners; as, 1°, By a multitude of definitions: thus it is 
Cicero amplifies on hiftory: Hiftoria ef? teftis temporum, lux 
veritatis, vita memoria, magifira vite, nuntia vetuftatis.— 
2°, By a multiude of adjunéts; of which we have a fine 
inftance in Virgil’s lamentation for Czefar’s death, by enum 
rating the many prodigies and monfters that cither preceded 
or fueceeded it.——-Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita fi! 
ingens & fimulacra modis pallentia miris vifa fub obfeurum 
noétis; pecudifque locute, infandum, fiflunt ammes, terreque 
debifeunt, SF meeflum illachrymat templis ebur, arague fu- 
dant.—3°, By a detail of caufes and effects.—4°, By an enu- 
meration of confequences.—5°, By comparifons, fimilitudes, 
and examples. See Comparison, &c.—6°, By the con- 
traft of antithets, and by rational inference. 5 
Amplification by words is effected fix ways.—1°, By ufing 
metaphors.—2°, By hyperboles.—3°, By fynonymas.—4°, 
By fplendid and magnificent terms; as that of Horace, /can- 
dit cratas vitiofa naves, cura nec turmas equitum relinguit, 
ocyor cervis, &F agente nimbos, ocyor eura,—5°, By periphra- 
fes, or circumlocutions,—6°, By repetition.— To which may 
be added, by gradation, 
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AMPLITUDE of the range of a projectile, denotes the 


horizontal line fubtending the path in which it moved: See 
PROJECTILE, 


Amptitupge, in aftronomy, an arch of the horizon, inter- 


cepted between the true eaft or weft point thereof, and the 
centre of the fun, or a ftar atts rifing or fetting. : 
Amplitude is of two kinds ; eaftern, or ortive; and weftern, 
or occiduous. 

Eaffern, or rifing Ampiirupe, amplitudo ortiva, is the 
diftance between the point wherein the ftar rifes, and 
the true point of eaft, wherein the equator and horizon in- 
terfect, 

Weftern, ox fetting AMPLITUDE, amplitudo occidua, is the di- 

ftance between the point wherein the ftar fets, and the true 

point of weft in the equinoétial. 

The eaftern and weftern amplitude are alfo called northern 

and fouthern, a8 they fall in the nothern or fouthern quar- 

ters of the horizon. 

The complement of the eaftern or weftern amplitude to a 

quadrant, is called the azimuth. 

To find the fun’s or a ftar’s amplitude, either rifing or fet- 

ting, by the globe. See Grose. 

To find the fun’s amplitude, trigonometrically ; having the 

latitude, and the fun’s declination given.—Say, As the co- 

fine of the latitude is to radius, fo is the fine of the prefent 
declination to the fine of the amplitude.—Suppofe, ¢. gr. the 

latitude 15° 30’, and the common 11° 50 5 


Sine comp. 74530 57310 
Sine of declin. 11,50 9531184, 
9288494 


amplitude required 50° 7’. 


Magnetical AmPLrTuDE is an arch of the horizon, contained 
between the fun, at is rifing, and the eaft or weft point of 
the compafs ; or, it is the difference of the rifing or fetting 
of the fun, from the eaft or weft points of the compafs. 
It is found by obferving the fun, at its rifing or fetting, by 
an-azimuth compafs. If the compafs had no variation, the 
magnetical amplitude would be the fame as the true one. 
AMPUTATION, in chirurgery, the operation of cutting, 
off a limb, or other part of the body, with an inftrument of 
fteel. 
In cafes of mortification, recourfe is frequently had to am- 
putation. 
The ufual method of performing it, in the inftance of a leg, 
is as follows.—The proper part for the operation being four 
or five inches below the knee; the fkin and fleth are firft to 
be drawn very tight upwards, and fecured from returning by 
a ligature two or three fingers broad: above this ligature 
another loofe one is pafled, for the gripe; which, being twifted 
by means of a ftick, may be ftraitened to any degree at 
pleafure. 
Then, the patient being conveniently fituated, and the ope- 
rator placed to the infide of the limb ; which is to be held by 
one affiftant above, and another below the part defigned for 
the operation; and the gripe being fufficiently twitted, to 
prevent too large an hemorrhage, the fiefh is, with a ftroke 
or two; to be feparated from the bone with the difmembring- 
knife, Then the periofteum being alfo divided from the 
bone with. the back of the knife, faw the bone afunder with 
as few ftrokes as poffible,-When two parallel bones are con- 
cerned, the flefh that grows between them mutt likewife be 
feparated before the ufe of the faw. 
This being done, the gripe may be flacken’d ; to give an-op- 
portunity for fearching for the large blood-veflels, and. fecu- 
ring the hemorrage at their miouths,, either by the aétual 
cautery, the ligature, ftitching them up, applying vitriol bat- 
tons, or the like.. After, this.a: dry pledget of lints-or one 
dipped in fpirit of wine, and {prinkled with diapente, may 
Be 
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be applied to the flump. Then loofen the firft ligature,|AMY*, in law, the perfon next of kin to an orphan, of in- 


and pull both the fkin and flefh, as far as conveniently may 
be, over the flump, to cover it; and fecure them with the 
crofs-ftitch, made at the depth of half, or three quarters of 
an inch in the fkin. 

Tt remains, to apply over the whole ftump two large pled- 
gets, dipped in oxycrate and dried, and afterwards charged 
with afiringents ; and over thefe to apply a platter of the de- 
minio, or fimple diachylen ; and over all thefe, an ox-bladder, 
wetted in oxycrate; and finally, over all, a crofs-cloth pretty 
tight, fecured with rollers. 

After all this, the gripe may be flackened, fo as to be made 
eafy to the patient; or even entirely taken away, after 
he is put to bed; in which he muft lie with the ftump 
fomewhat raifed; an affiftant for twelve or fourteen hours 
keeping faft the dreffing with his hand, to prevent any vio- 
lent hamorrhage.—In three or four days the dreffing may 
be removed ; and proper digeftives, mixed with aftringents, 
applied: having an aétual cautery, or fome powerful ftyptic, 
in readinefs, in cafe of a violent haemorrhage at the firft 
opening, M. Sabourin, furgeon of Geneva, is recorded in 
the hiftory of the royal academy of fciences, an. 1702, for 
an improvement in the method of amputation, propofed to 
that academy.—The whole fecret confifts in faving a piece 
of fiefh and fkin, a little lower than the place where the 
fection is to be ; wherewith the ftump is to be afterwards 
covered.—The advantages hereof, are, that in lefs than two 
days time, this flefh unites with the extremes of the divided 
veflels, and fo faves the neceflity either of binding the ends 
of thofe veffels with thread, or of applying cauitics or aftrin- 
gents; which are methods very dangerous, or at leaft very 
incommodious. Add, that the bone thus covered up, does 
not exfoliate. 

AMSDORFIANS, inchurch-hiftory, a fe& of Proteftants, 

in the fixteenth century ; fo denominated from their leader 
Anmfdorf. 
Saunders, Her. 186. reprefents them as maintaining, that 
good works were not only unprofitable, but even oppofite 
and pernicious to falvation— The m/dorfians were rigid 
confeffionifts. 

AMULET*, Amutetum, a kind of external medica- 
ment, to be worn about the neck, or other part of the body ; 
to prevent, or remove difeafes. 


* The word amulet is formed of the Latin amoletum, amoli- 
mentum; of amoliri, to remove, drive away. 


Such are quills of quick-filver, or arfenic, which fome hang 
on the neck, or wear under the fhirt againft the plague, and 
other contagious difeafes; as alfo the blood-ftones worn by 
others againit hemorrhages ; and that worn by the women 
of the Eaft-Indies to bring the menfes. 
Amulets are alfo frequently no other than a fort of {pells, or 
charms ; confifting of quaint words and characters, fuppofed 
to have the virtue of warding off ill.—Pliny makes frequent 
mention of them. 
‘The Grecks called thefe kind of remedies @uaaxInpiz, phylac- 
teries; apanle, periapta; azorascpare, mepapucre, Bpecre, 
and ecrma.—The Latins call them amuleta, appenfa, pen- 
tacula, Se. 
The council of Laodicea forbids ecclefiaftics to wear fuch 
amulets and phylacteries, on pain of degradation. St. Chry- 
foftom and St. Jerom are likewife zealous againft the fame 
practice, Hoc apud nos, fays this lat father, fuperftitiofe mu- 
liercula, in parvulis Evangeliis & in crucis ligne & iftiufmodi 
rebus que habent quidem xelum Dei fed non juxta feientiam, 
ufque hodie factitant. See Kirch. Oedip. Egypt. 
Amulets are now much fallen from the repute they were an- 
Ciently in; yet the great Mr. Boyle alledges them as an in- 
ftance of the ingrefs of external’ efluvia into the hahit ; in 
order to fhew the great porofity of the human body.—He 
adds, that he is perfuaded fome of thefe external medicines do 
anfwer 5 for that he himfelf having once been fubjeét to bleed 
at the nofe, and reduced to ufe feveral remedies to check it, 
found the mofs of a dead man’s fkull, though only applied fo 
as to touch the fkin till the mofs was warm thereby, the moft 
effectual of any. 
A memorable thing of this kind wes communicated to Zwel- 
fer, by the chief phyfician to the ftates of Moravia, who 
having prepared fome troches of toads after Helmont’s man- 
ner, not only found that being worn as amulets they preferved 
him and his domeftics and friends from the plague ; but being 
put on the plague-fores of others, they were greatly relieved, 
and even faved thereby, 
The fame Mr. Boyle fhews how the effluvia even of cold 
amulets, may in tract of time pervade the pores of a living 
animal; by fuppofing an agreement between the pores of 
the fkin, and the figure of the corpufcles, Bellini has de~ 
monftrated the poffibility of the thing in his laft propofitions, 
de Febribus : and the like is done by Dr. Wainwright. Dr. 
Keil, &c. 

AMULET, in cookery. See the article Ome.er. 

AMURCA, in pharmacy, a medicine made of the refufe or 
recrement of exprefled olives.—It is an afttingent. See 
Oxrive. 
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fant; who is to be intrufted for him: properly called prochein 
amy. See PRocHEIN, Se. 


* ‘The word is French, and literally 
AMYGDALA. See the article ALMonD. 
AMYGDALATE, an artificial milk, or emulfion, made 

of blanched almonds, 


AMYLUM. See the 


ticle STAR 


AMYNTICA empilaffra, in pharmacy, defenfative; ot 


ftrengthening plafters. 

ANA, aa, in medicine, denotes an equal “quantity of any 
things, whether in liquid or dry meafure. 

Hence anatica proportio is ufed by fume writers to fignify the 
ratio, ox proportion of equality. 

ANA, in matters of literature, a Latin termination, 
into the titles of feveral books in other la 
books in ana, are collections of the memora' 
perfons of learning, and wit; much the fame with w 
otherwife call table-talk. 

Wolfus has givén the hiftory of books in ana, in the preface 
to the Cafauboniana; he there obferves, that though fuch 
titles be new, the thing it {clf is very old ; that Xenophon’s 
books of the deeds and fayings of Socrates, as well as the dia~ 
logues of Plato, are Szcratiana ; that. the apothegms of the 
philofophers, colleéted by Diogenes Laertius; the fentences 
of Pythagoras, and thofe of Epiétetus ; the works of Athe- 
neeus, Stobsus, and divers others, are fo many ana’s. Even 
the Gemara of the Jews, with feveral other oriental writings, 
according to Wolfius, properly belong to the fame clafs. To 
this head of ana may likewife be referred the Orphica, the 
Pythagorea, Efopica, Pyrrhonea, &c. 

The Scaligerana was the firft piece that appeared with a title 
in ana. It was compofed by Ifan de Vaflan, a young Chama 
panois, recommended to Jof. Scaliger by Cafaubon. Being 
much with Scaliger, who was daily vilited by the men of 
learning at Leyden, de Vaflan wrote down whatever things 
of any moment he heard Scaliger fay.—And thus arofe the 
Scaligerana, which was not printed till many years after at 
Geneva in 1666. Patin,” Lett. 431.—Soon after came the 
Perroniana, Thuana, Naudzana, Patiniana, Sorberiana, Me 
nagiana, Anti-menagiana, Fureteriana, Chevreana, Leiba 
nitziana, &c. to Arlequiniana. 

ANABAPTISTON. See the article ABAPTisTON. 

ANABAPTISTS*, a religious feet, whofe diftinguifhing 
tenet is, that children are not to be zed, till they arrive 
at years of difcretion ; as holding it requifite, that they give 
a reafon of their faith, before they can receive a regular bap- 
tif. 


* The word is compounded of ava, denuo, agains and Gadh- 
Go, I baptize; of Baw, I wa/b ; it being their pracuce to 
te-baptize fuch as had been baptized in their infancy. 

There were Anabatifts even in the primitive church ; that 
is, there were heretics who baptized a fecond time: fuch 
were the Novatians, aphrygians, and Donatifts 
‘There were alfo in the tbird century feveral catholic bifhops 
in Afia and Africa, who held the baptifm of heretics inva- 
lid; and therefore re-baptized fuch as were converted to or- 
thodoxy.—But thefe ancient re-baptifts were not called dna- 
baptifts, 
In the twelfth century, the Waldenfes, Albigenfes, and Pe- 
trobruffians, are alfo recorded as of the fame belief ; but nei= 
ther was this denomination given them, 
Thofe properly called Anabaptifis, are a fect of Proteftants, 
who firft appeared in the fixteenth century, in fome pro- 
vinces of Germany, particularly in Wedftphalia, where they 
committed feveral outrages.—They taught, that baptifm 
not to be conferred on children; that it is unlawful to fwear, 
or to bear arms ; that a true chriftian cannot be a magiftrate, 
Sc, 
It is not knwon who was the author of this fe&: fome charge 
it on Carloftad ; others on Zuinglius. Cochlzus ‘fays it was 
Balthazar Pacimontanus, who began to teach in 1527; and 
was burnt, at Vienna fome time afterwards—Mezorius af- 
firms it was firft broached by Pelargus, in 1522 ; who was 
feconded by Stubner, Bodenftein, Carloftadius, Weftenberg, 
Quiccou, Didymus, More, &c. 
But the common opinion fathers it on Thomas Munfter, 
or rather Munzer, of Zwickau, a city of Mifnia; and 
Nich. Storck or Pelargus, of Stalberg in Saxony ; two per- 
fons originally difciples of Luther, from whom 
occafion to feparate, on pretence that his doétrine w: 
perfect enough ; that he had only carried the reformati 
half-way ; and that, to arrive at the true effential religion of 
Chrift, immediate revelation muft be ed to the dead 
letter of fcripture : ex revelationibus divinis judicandum effe 
dicebat, &9 ex bibliis, Muncerus.—In &, if thefe two 
perfons were not the firft inventors of the dotrine; they 
appear, at leaft, to have been the firft teachers, and propa- 
gators thercof. 
Sleidan furnifhes the beft account of the origin of the dua- 
Laptifts, inhis Hiftorical Commentaries.—Luther, he obferyes, 
had preached up fo ftrenuoufly for the ev ical liberty, that 
the peafants of Suabia flocking together, leagued themfelves 
ery: again 
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againft the ecclefiaftical powers, on pretence of defending the 
cevanoelical doctrine, and fhaking off the yoke of fervitude : 
obduéta caufa quafi S evangelit doétrinam tuert, & fervitutem 
ab fe profiigare vellent. Luther wrote them feveral exhorta- 
tions to lay down their arms, but in vain: they retorted his 
own doétrine upon him: mainaining, that’ having been made 
free by the blood of Jefus Chrift, it was injurious to the name 
of Chriftian, that they had. hitherto ‘been reputed fervants - 
quod hue ufque fint habiti velut conditione fervi. Accordingly 
they proclaimed every where, that they only took up arms, 
by reafon they efteemed themfelves obliged thereto by the 
commandment of God. ‘ 
Luther finding -all his exhortations ineffeCtual, publifhed 
a book, wherein he invited all the world to take up 
arms againft thofe fanatics, who thus abufed the word ‘of 
God,—He was obliged to write a fecond, foon after, to 
juftify his conduct ; which to many appeared too fevere, and 
even cruel, 
The Anabapti/is, however, to the number of forty thoufand, 
ravaged all the places wherever they came. John of Leyden, 
who headed them, declared him(elf their king; and never 
ftirred out or appeared in public, without a large retinue of 
principal officers : two young men always rode immediately 
after him, the one bearing in his hand a crown, and the 
other a naked {word.—Their pretence was to eftablifh the 
new reign of Jefus Chrift on earth, by force of arms; con- 
demning all ufe of arms for other purpofes, 
Calvin wrote a treatife againft the dnabapti/ts, Mill extant 
in his Opufcula—What they chiefly fupported their great 
do¢trine on, was thofe words of our’ Saviour, He that be- 
liewes and is baptized, fhall be faved, Mark ¢. xvi. uv. 16. 
As none but adults aré capable ‘of believing, they argued, 
that no others were capable of baptifm: efpecially as there 
is no paflage in all the New Teftament, where the baptifm 
of infants is clearly enjoined. Calvin and other writers 
againft them are pretty much embarrafled to anfwer this 
argument; and are obliged to have recourfe to tradition, and 
the praétice of the primitve church. In this point they have 
apparently the advantage over them; mention being made of 
infant-baptifm by Origen; the author of the queitions attri- 
buted to Juftin; a council held in Africa, {poke of by St. 
Cyprian, where the baptifm of infants, immediately after they 
were born, was exprefly enjoined ; and feveral other coun- 
cils, of Autun, of Mafon, of Giron, of London, of Vienna, 
&c. befides other fathers, as Irenaeus, Jerom, Ambrofe, Au- 
guitin, Ge. 
Tt muft be added, that very confiderable arguments may be 
drawn againft the Anabapti/ts even from {cripture: children, 
we are told, are capable of the kingdom of heaven ; Mark x. 
145 Luke xviit. 16. and our Saviour made fuch be brought 
near him, and blefled them. Yet, he affures us in St." John 
iii, 5. that unlefs a man be baptized he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God. Whence it fellows, that children, inaf- 
much as they are capable of entering into heaven, are alfo ca- 
pable of being baptized. —The Anabapti/ts anfwer, that thofe 
here fpoken of by our Saviour were grown big, fince they 
could come to him ; and confequently were capable of an act 
of faith; but this is contrary to the exprefS terms of {cripture, 
which in St. Matthew and St. Mark, calls them aaidia ; and 
in St. Luke, Pex, little children: The fame St. Luke writes, 
that they were brought to Jefus ; which is‘aprefumption tha 
they were not yet able to walk. 
Ancther argument much infifted on is drawn from thefe 
words of St. Paul to the Romans, c. V. v.17. “* If by one 
*¢ man’s offence death reigned; much more they who re- 
“€ ceive abundance of grace and of the gift of righteoufnefs, 
<¢ {hall reign in life by one, Jefus Chrift.”” For, if all be- 
come criminal by one; then are children criminal: con- 
fequently, if all are juftified by one, then are children 
juttified: but this cannot be without faith ; and confequently 
children may have the faith required for+the receiving of 
daptitm, 7. ¢. an adtual faith, preceding the facrament, as 2 
difpofition requifite thereto. ‘This faith they have, not of 
themfélves, but by others, viz. their parents, or their Zod- 
fathers or godmothers, who anfwer’ for them. “Nor is there 
any thing in the whole difpenfation, but what is very equi- 
table: it being but juft, that as they had finned’ in the 
will of another, they might alfo be juftified by the will of 
another. 
The Anabapti/ts adopted. feveral other dogmata from the 
Gnottics, &c. touching the incarnation, &c. But thofe who 
now retain the name have abandoned the greateft part there- 
of; and, in licu of the fanatic zeal of the ancient founders of| 
the fe@, have given into an exemplary fimplicity. in their 
aétions, difcipline, drefs, &¢..not much unlike the modern 
Quakers. 
As they multiplied, they divided into a great number of {e&s ; 
which took particular denominations, either from the Jeaders 
thereof or the peculiar opinions which they fupperadded to 
the general fyftem of Auabaptifm—The principal we 
M i Catharifts, » Enthufiafts, Silentes, Adamites, 
¢ ndants,' Hutites, Melct 
nites, Bulcholdians, Augufl 
» Libertins, Deoreliti 


ans, 


A Serveuans, 
is, Semperorantes, Po- 
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lygamites, Ambrofians, Clancularians, Manifeftarians, Ba- 
bularians,'Pacificators, Paftoricides, Sanguinarii. &c. 

ANABASII*, in ‘antiquity, the ‘couriers who: travelled on 
horfeback,'or in» chariots, for the greater expedition. » See 
Courter and Posy. 


* The word comes from Greek ayaBaci;, adjcenfir, mount- 
ing. 

ANABASIS*, ArsSacis, isa Greek word, fignifying afcen- 
fion. 

AnaBAsis, in medicine, the ftate of a difeafe in its growth. 

* AyaBaors is derived from aaPanw, to afcend. - 

ANABIBAZON, in aftronomy, the Dragon’s Tail; or the 
fouthern node of the moon, where fhe pafles the ecliptic from 
north to fouth latitude. 

ANABROSIS*, in medicine, otherwife called diabrofis, the 
ifluing of blood ata hole worn in a vein by corrofion. 

* The word is Greek, asaSewors, g. d. erofio. 

ANACALYPTERIA *,  Ajaxcave/npies ing, antiquity, 
feafts celebrated among the heathens, on the day that the 
bride was permitted. to lay afide her veil, and to, be feen 
in public. 

* They were thus called from the Greek, avaxadruaisw, to 
difcover, uncover. 

ANACAMPTIC, fignifies as much as. refleéting 5 and is 
frequently ufed in reference to echoes, which are faid to. be 
founds produced anacamptically, or by reflection. 

Hence alfo anacamptics is by fome ufed for the fcience of re- 
flected rays; otherwife called catoptrics. 

ANACARDINA Confvatio. See the article ConFECTION. 

ANACATHARTIC®, is ufually underftood of a vomit 
ora purging medicine, that works upwards. 

* The word comes from ava, /upray upwards 5 and xaSaiga, 
purge, I purge. 

ANACEPHALAOSIS *, in rhetoric, a recapitula- 
tion; or a fhort and fummary repetition of the heads of a 
difcourfe. 

* ‘The word comes from the Greek a, Which in compofition 
fignifics again, ‘and x<Qarn, head. 

ANACHORET*, AnacHoreTA, a-hermit, or devout 
perfon, living alone in fome defart; to be further out of 
the reach of the temptations of the world, and more at lei- 
fure for meditation. 

* The word comes from the Greek aveyweew, I retire into a 

bye-place. 

Such were St. Anthony, St. Hilarion, &%¢, Paul the hermit 
was the firft of the tribe of anachorets. 
Anachorets, popularly anchorets, are very numerous among 
the Greeks ; confifting principally of monks, who not caring 
for the fatigues and offices of the monaftery, purchafe a little 
fpot of ground, with a cell, whither they retreat, and never 
appear in the monaftery again, excepting on folemn days. 
Thefe are fometimes alfo called a/cete, and folitaries. Sce 
Ascetic, &e. 
The anachorets of Syria and Paleftine retire into the moft ob- 
fcure and unfrequented places; hiding themfelves under rocks 
and mountains, and living on the {pontaneous productions of 
the earth. 
There have alfo been anachorets in the weft: Peter Damian, 
who was of the order of hermits, frequently {peaks of them 
with great praife. He reprefents themas by far the moft perfect 
fortof monks; holding them in much higher opinion and ve- 
neration than the Coenobites, or monks refiding in mo- 
natteries. 
Many of thefe retire, with the leave of their abbots, and have 
an allowance from the monaftery.—The people, in regard of 
their piety, prefent them with good fums of money, which 
they carefully hoard up, and at their death, bequeath it to 
the monaftery they had belonged to. 

ANaCHRONISM*®, in matters of chronology, an error 
in computation of time; whereby an event is placed earlier 
than it really happened. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek aia /uryien 
retrerfum, higher, backwards; and zpcv0s, sempus, time. 
Such is that of Virgil, who placed Dido in Africa at the time 
of Afneas; though in reality, fhe did not come there till 
300 years after the taking of Troy.—An error on the other 
fide, whereby a fact is placed later and lower than it fhould 

be, is called a parachroni/m. 

ANACLATICS, that part of optics which confiders re- 
fracted light. 

latics are the fame with what we more ufually 


ea, 
ipra, 


lioptrics. 
|ANACLETERIA®%, in antiquity, folemn feafts celet 
in honour of kings and princes, when they came of age. 
took upon them the adminiftration of their ftate, and 
a folemn declaration thereof to the people. 
* The word is for 


ry, fome- 
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thing invented by Anacreon; or in the ma: and tafte of 


iorites, Nudipeda-} Anacreon, 


reon, apoet of Teios, who lived upwards of 400 
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the exquifite, yet eafy and natural, turn of his poefy.— 
We have feveral of his odes ftill extant; and few of the mo- 
dern poets but have written anacreontics in imitation hereof. 
They are moft of them compofed in verfes of feven fyllables ; 
or rather, of three feet and an half, fpondees and iambus’s; 
though fometimes anapetts. : 
Hence, verfes in that meafure are ufually called anacreontics, 
or anacreantic verfes. 

ANADIPLOSIS, Avadimawoss, denotes a repetition of the 
laft word of the former verfe or member in the beginning of| 
the next: e. gr, 

Addit fe fociam timidifque Jupervenit Zigle, 
4igle Naiadum pulcherrima 
fequitur pulcherrimus after, 


After equo fidens ape ( 
If children then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with Chrift. 

ANaApIPLosts, in medicine, denotes the redoubling or return 
of the paroxy{m of a fever, chiefly of a femitertian. 

This is otherwife called epanalepfis, and epanadiplofis. 

ANAGLYPHICE*, or ANaciyPTrce, denotes that fpe- 
cies of feulpture wherein the ftrokes or figures are promi- 
nent or emboffed. 

* The word comes from the Greek avayavdu, ex/euljia. 

ANAGOGICAL*, Traa/porting, fomething that raifes the 
mind to things eternal, and divine; the great objects of the 
next life. 

* The word is derived from the Greek avayuyn, ravifhing. 
carrying away, overturning ; which is formed of the prepo 
fition ava, furfum, Upwards, and ayayn, leading; of ayw, 
duco. 

The term is principally ufed in {peaking of the divers fenfes 
of fcripture.—The literal fenfe is the firft, and natural 
fenfe: the myftical fenfe is founded on the natural fenfe, from 
whence it is taken by analogy or comparifon, by fimilitude of 
refemblance of one thing to another ; and is divided into fe- 
veral kinds. 

Where it regards the church, and matters of religion, it is 
called the allegorical fenfe. 

Where it regards our morals, itis called the trapological fenfe. 
And where it regards eternity, or the life to come, it is called 
the anagagical fenfe. 

ANAGOGY, Awnacogs, a rapture, or elevation of the 
foul, to things celeftial, and eternal. 

ANAGRAM*, Anacramma, atranfpofal of the letters 
of a name ; with acombination thereof in fome new manner, 
fo as to exhibit one or more words, either to the advantage, 
or difadvantage of the perfon to whom it belongs. 

*® The word is formed fromthe Greck ave, backwards, and 
yenpe, letter. 

Thus, the anagram of Galenus is angelus; that of Logica, 
caliga; that of Alftedius, /edulitas; that of Sir Edmund-Bury 
Godfrey, I find murdered by rogues, ox by Rome’s rude finger 
die; that of Loraine, is alerion ; on which account it was, 
that the family of Loraine took alerions for their armoury. 
—Calvin, in the title of his In/titutions, printed at Strafburg 
in 1539, callshimfelf Alcuinus, which is the anagram of Cal- 
vinus, and the name of an eminently learned perfon in the 
time of Charlemaign, who contributed greatly to the reftora- 
tion of learning in that age. Barclay, in his Argenis, ana- 
grammatizes Calvinus by a lefs creditable name, Ufinulca : and 
Rabelais, to be revenged of the fame Calvin, who had made 
an anagram of his name, found in that of Calvin, Fan. Cul. 
Such as keep clofe to the definition of anagram, take the li- 
berty to omit or retain the letter H, and that letter only ; but 
fuch as ftand up for the poetical licence, make bold fome- 
times to ufe E for Al, V for W, Sfor Z, and C for K; and 
vice verfa. 
This way of writing was fcarce known among the ancients : 
Daurat, a French poet in the reign of Charles IX. is ufually 
faid to be the firft that broached it: yet Lycophron, who 
wrote under Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 280 years before 
Chrift, appears to have been no ftranger to the art of making 
anagrams. Canterusy in his Prolegomena to Lycophron, gives 
us two of his pieces in this kind; the firft on the name of 
king Ptolemy, Ureacweios, in which he found amo p:asrocy of | 
honey ; to infinuate the fweetnefs and mildnefs of that prince ; 
the fecond was on queen Arfinoe, Agziwn, of whom he ma 

Toy “Has, Funo’s violet, 

The Cabbalifts among the Jews are profefled anagrammi/ts ; 

the third part of their art, which they call themura, 1. -¢. 

changing, being nothing but the art of making anagrams, or 
of finding hidden and myftical meanings in'names : which they 
do by changing, tranfpofing, and differently combining, thi 
letters of thofe names—-Thus, of M1) the. letters of Noa 

name, they make }7 grace : and of TY the J 

lake PUM he fhall rejoice. 

There are two manners of making anagra 

only confift in dividing a fi 

znigma of the god Tern 
lib. XII. c. 6. is founded on the anag: Ter Min 
and thus Suftineamus yields /us tinea mus.—This kind alone 

Seems to have been ufed among the Romans, D 
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The fecond, is where the order and fituation of the lette 
changed: fuch are thofe above mentioned ; and alfo th 
Roma, Maro, Amor, Fulius, Livius ; Corpus, Porcus, Pro- 
cus, Spurco. 
To find all the ANAGRAMS any name will admit of 
algebraically, fee the articles CHanGes and Compina- 
TION. 
The fineft and happieft of all the anagrams extant, is that on 
the queftion put by Pilate to Jefus Chrift; Quid ef? veritas ? 
which anagrammatically meke, Eft vir qui ade/t : the anagram, 
here, is the beft, and juiteft anfwer that could poffibly be 
given. 
Befides the ancient kind of anagram, there have been new 
ones invented; as, the mathematical anagram, invented in 
1680 ;.by which the abbot Catelan found, that. the let- 
ters..of the name of Lewis XIV. made vrai heros, i. e. true 
hero. 
We are now likewife furnifhed with ‘the numerical anagram 
more properly called chronggram; where the-numeral letters 
(#. e. fuch as in the Roman ciphering flood for numbers) 
taken together, according to their numerical values, exprefs 
fome epocha: of which kind is that diftich of Godart on the 
birth, of the late French king, in the year 1638, on a day 
pneirie there was a conjunction of the eagle with the lion’s 
Neart : 

eXarlens DeLphin agViLe CorDI/gVe Leonls 

CongreffV gallus /pe LetlilagVe refeClt. 

ANALECTA®, a Greek term, ufed for a collegtion of {mall 
pieces or compofitions. 

* The word is formed of evaasyw, J gather. 

ANALEMMA ®, a planifphere, or projection of the fphere, 
on the plane of the meridian, orthographically made, by 
{trait lines and -ellipfes; the eye being fuppofed to be at 
an infinite diftance, and in the eaft or welt points of the 
horizon. 

* The word is derived from the Greek avaanepa Of ava- 
AapRevw, refumo, I take backwards. 

ANALEMMA, is alfo ufed for a gnomon, or atftrolabe, 
confifting of the furniture of the fame projection, drawn 
on a plate of brafs, or wood; with an horizon, or curfor 
fitted to it. 

Its _ufe is for finding the time of the fun’s rifing and fetting, 
the length of the longeft day in any latitude, and the hour 
of the day. i 
The ‘indbitnd is alfo of confiderable ufe among. diallifts, 
for laying down the figns of the z > with the Jength 
of days, and other matters of furniture, upon diz 

ANALEPTICS *, in medicine, reftoratives; or r 
dies proper to reftore the body, when wafted or emac 
either by the continuance of a difeak 
of food. 

* The word is Greek, Avarnnlinos, derived of AvaAnpBaw, 
I re-eflablif, reftore. 

ANALOGICAL Syilgifm, See the article SyLLocism. 

ANALOGY *, a certain relation, proportion, or agree- 
ment, which feveral things, in other refpects different, bear 
to each other.—Such is that between the bull in the heavens, 
and the animal fo called on earth. 


> 
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* The word is Greek, Avaaoyie ; which the Latins ufually 
render by*comparatio, and proportionalitas. 

Among geometricians, analogy is frequently ufed for a fimi- 
litude of ratio’s; called alfo proportion. 
Reafonings by analogy may ferve to explain and illuftrate, but 
Not to prove any thing; yet is a great deal of our philofophiz- 
ing no better founded. 
In matters of language, we fay, new words are formed 
by analogy, i.e. new names are given to new things, 
conformably to the eftablifhed names of other things of 
the like nature and~ kind.—The difficulties and ob- 
fcurities in a language are chiefly to be cleared up by 
analogy. 
The {choolmen define analogy to be a refi 
with fome diverfity: its foundation, .accor 
Jaid in the proportion of feveral things, coniidered as that 
proportion proceeds upon different conliderations. 
Thus, a found animal, a found food, and a found prop 
this, that they have a common denomin 
ereon the denomination is founded, 
n analogy, or to be an 
e defined to be fuch a: 
i } ied by that 
pondenc 


blance, joined 
to them, is 


did 


different 5 
Accordingly, analogous thin 
a common name, but the thing 
common name, d nt; yet with for 
relation therein. 

; diftinguifh three k 
equality, where the reafon of the 
tion is the fame in nature, but not in de 
which fenfe, animal is ws to man, 


¢ or 


brut 


tribution ; where though the reafon of the commen nz 
the fame, there is « difference in its habi 
in which fenfe, healthy is analogous both to at and 


an exercife.—-Of proportionality ; where, though the reaf 


egeper- 
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of the common name do really differ, yet they bear fome pro- 
portion to each other: in this fenfe, the gills of fifhes are faid 
to be analogous to the lungs in terreftrial animals: and thus, the 
eye and the underftanding are faid to bear an analogy to each 
other. 4 

ANALOGISM, Awnatoctsmus, in logic, denotes an 
argument from the caufe to the effect. j 

ANALYSIS *, in logic, a method of applying the rules 
of reafoning, to refolve a difcourfe into its principles ; 
in order to a difcovery of its truth, or falfhood.—Or it is 
an examination of fome difcourfe, propofition, or other 
matter, by fearching into its principles, and feparating and 
opening its’ parts; in order to confider them more dif- 
tin@ly, and arrive at a more precife knowledge’ of the 
whole. 

* The word is Greek avarveis, which literally fignifies, re/o- 
lution; formed of ava, and ava, filvo, refolvo, I loofen, I 
refolve. . 

Analy/is makes one great branch, or {pecies of method ; called 
alfo refolution. 

AnALtys1s, in mathematics, a method of folving, or refolving 
mathematical problems. : 

‘There are two general methods of finding truth in mathema- 
tics ; fynthefis, and analy/is.—Analyfis is the demonftration, 
or confideration of the confequences drawn from any propofi- 
tion ; in which a man proceeds till he comes to fome known 
truth, by means whereof, he may be able to give a folution of 
the problem. 

The method of analyfis confifts more in the judgment and 
readinefs of apprehenfion, than in any particular rules, where 
pure geometry is made ule of, as it was among the ancients ; 
but at prefent algebra is principally ufed on this occafion, 
which furnifhes certain rules to perform or arrive at the end 
propofed. 

‘This method, under its prefent improvements, muft be al- 
lowed the apex or height of all human learning ; being the 
great inftrument or means whereby fo many furprizing dif 
coveries have been of late years made, both in mathematics, 
and philofophy.—It furnifhes the moft perfeét inftances, and 
examples of the art of reafoning ; gives the mind a furprizing 
readinefs at deducing and difcovering things unknown, from 
a few data; and, by ufing figns for ideas, prefents things 
to the imagination, which otherwife feemed out of its 
iphere.—By this, geometrical demonftrations may be won- 
derfully abridged; and a long feries of argumentations, 
wherein the mind cannot without the utmoft effort and 
attention difcover the connection of ideas, are hereby con- 
yerted into fenfible figns, and the feveral operations re 
quired therein, effected by the combination of thofe figns. 
-—But what is yet more extraordinary, by means of this art, 
a number of truths are frequently exprefied by a fingle line, 
which in the common way of explaining and demonftrat- 
ing things, would fill whole volumes.—Thus, by mere con- 
templation of one fingle line, whole fciences may fome- 
times be learnt in a few minutes time; which otherwife 
could fcarce be attained in many years, 

Awatysis is divided, with regard to its object, into that of 
finites, and that of infinites. 

Anatzysis of finite Quantities, is what we otherwife call 
Specious arithmetic, or algebra. See Specious ARITH- 
METIC. 

Anatysis of Infinites, called alfo the ew ANALYSIS, is par- 
ticularly ufed for the ALethed of Fluxions, or the Differential 
Calculus. See FLuxtons. 

Awnatysis, is alfo ufed in chymiftry, for the decom- 
pounding of a mixt body; or the reduction thereof into its 
principles. 

To analyze bodies, or refolye them into their compo- 
nent parts, is indeed the chief objet of the art of chymif- 
try.—The analyjis of bodies is principally effected by 
means of fire. 

All bodies, by a chymical analyfis, refolve into water, 
earth, falt, fulphur, and mercury; though every body 
does not afford all thefe parts; “but fome more, fome 
fewer of them, according to the kingdom they be- 
long to, 

The analyfis of vegetables is eafy ; that of foffils, particularly 
of metals, and femi-metals, difficult. 

The .many anahjes that have been made of plants by 
Bourdelin, and others, have generally proved ufelefs with 
regard to any difcoveries of the properties and virtues 
of the plants analyzed. The .moft falutary plants, in 
this way of treatment, yield much the fame principles as 
the moft poifonous. The reafon apparently is, that the 
too great action of the fire in diftillation changes the 
plants and their principles: on this account, inftead 
of diftillation, M. Boulduc has made his analyfes by de- 
coétion only. Vid. Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1734. 
p- 139. hilt, 63. 

Some bodies of the foffil tribe confift of particles fo vety 
minute, and fo firmly united, that the corpufcles thereof 
need lefs heat to carry them off, than to feparate them into 
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their. principles ; fo that the  analyfis is. impra@iicable’-in 
fuch) bodies,—Hence arifes the difficulty of analyfing 
fulphur. 
The anatomical difleGion of an animal, is alfo a kind of 
analyfis. 

ANALYsSis is alfo ufed for a kind of fyllabus, or table of the 
principal heads or articles of a continued difcourfe ; difpofed 
in their natural order and dependency. 

Analyfes are more {cientifical than alphabetical indexes; but 
they are lefs ufed, as being more intricate. 

ANALYTIC, Anatyricat, fomething that belongs to. 
or partakes of the nature of, analyfis. ; 
Thus, we fay, an analytical demonftration 3 analyti- 

cal enquiry ; analytical table, or fcheme ; analytical me~ 
thod, &ec. 

The analytic method ftands oppofed to the fynthetic.—* As 
*in mathematics, fays Sir I. Newton, fo in natural philofo- 
‘phy, the inveftigation of difficult things by the analytic me- 
*thod ought to precede the method of compofition. ‘This 
“analyfis confifts in making experiments, and obfervations, 
‘and in drawing general conclufions therefrom by induétion ; 
‘ and admitting of no objections againft the conclufions, but 
*fuch as are drawn from experiments and other certain 
‘truths. And though the arguing from experiments and ob- 
‘ fervations by induétion be no demonftration of general 
‘ conclufions, yet it is the beft way of arguing which the 
“nature of the things admits of ; and may be efteemed fo 
‘much the ftronger, as the induction is more general, And 
‘if no exception occur from phenomena, the conclufion 
‘ may be pronounced generally, By this way of analy/is, we 
‘may proceed from compounds to their ingredients ; from 
‘motions to the forces producing them; and, in general, 
‘from effects to their caufes, and from particular caufes to 
more general ones, till the argument end in the moft gene~ 
¢ ral.—Thhis is the analytic method. 

¢ The fynthetic confifts in afluming the caufes difcovered 
‘and eftablifhed as principles; and by them ex uining, the 
© phenomena proceeding from them, and proving the ex- 
‘ planations.’ See SYNTHEsIs. 

ANALYTICS, Anatyrica, thé feience or do&rine, and 
ufe of analyfis. 

The great advantage of the modern mathematics above the 
ancient is, in point of analytics, 

The authors on the ancient analytics are enumerated by 
Pappus, in the preface to his feventh book of mathematical 
collections ; being, Euclid, in his Data, and Porifmata ; 
Apollonius, de Seéfione Rationis : Apollonius, in his Cac, 
Inelinations, and Taéfions ; Ariftzeus, de Locts Jolidis; and 
Eratofthenes, de mediis Proportionalibus. But the ancient 
analytics were very different from the modern. 

To the modern analytics; principally, belong algebra; the 
hiftory of which, with the feveral authors thereon, fee under 
the article ALGEBRA. 

The chief writiers upon the analyfis of infinites are, its inven= 
tor, Sir Ifaac Newton, in his Analyfis per Quantitatum Series, 
Fluxiones © Differentias, cum enumeratione Linearum tertii nie 
dinis; and de Quadratura Curvarum + and M, Leibnitz, in 
Aét. Erudite - 184: the Marquis de’ l’Hopital, in his 
Analjfe des infiniment petites, 1696: Carre in his A¢ethode 
pour la mefure des Surfaces, la dimenfion des Solides, 8c. par 
Papplication du calcul integral, 1700 : G. Manfredi, ina poft- 
humous piece, de Confiruétione Equationum differentialium 
primi gradus, 1707: Nic. Mercator. in Logarithmatechnia, 
1668; Cheyne, in Methodus Fluétionum inverfay 17033 
Craig, in Adethodus figurarum lineis reéis & curvis compre- 
henfarum Quadraturas determinandi, 168 53 and de Quadra~ 
turis figurarum curvilinearum & locis, &c. 1693: Dav, Gre- 
gory, in Exercitatio Geometrica de dimenfione figurarum, 6845 


. +. . . . > 
and Nieuwentiit, in Con/iderationes circa Analyfeos ad quanti- 


tates infinite parvas applicate, principia, 1695.—The fum 
of what is found in Hopital, Carre, Cheyne, Gregory, and 
Craig, is colleéted into one volume, and very well explained, 
by C. Hayes, under the title of, 4 Treati/e of Fluxions, Bcc. 
1704.—And the fubftance of moft of the reft in Pere Rey- 
neau’s Analyfe demontrée, 2 vol. 4°. 1728. 

Anatyrics is alfo ufed by fome for a part of logics, which 
teaches to decline and conftrue Teafon, as grammar does 
words. See Locic. 

ANAMORPHOSIS*, in perfpeétive and painting, a mon- 
ftrous projection ; or a reprefentation of fome image, either 
on a plane or curve furface, deformed; which ata certain 
diftance fhall appear regular, and in proportion. 


* The word is Greek; compounded of az, and HoePucss, 
Sormatio, of woeQn, form, 


To make an anamorphofis, or monftrous projection on a 
plane,—Draw the fquare ABCD, (Tab Perfpective, fig. 19- 
N°, 1.) of a bignefs at pleafure, and fubdivide it into a number ° 
of areolas, or leffer fquares.—In this fquare, or reticle, called 
the craticular prototype, let the image to be diftorted be 
drawn.— Then draw the line a b (fg. 19. N°. 2.)—AB; 
and divide’ it into the fame number of equal parts, as om 
ide 


fide of the prototype AB; and in E, the middle thereof, 
erect the perpendicular EV, fo much the longer ; draw VS 
perpendicular to EV, fo much the fhorter, as the image is 
defired to be more diftorted. From each point of divifion 
draw right lines to V, and join the points @ and 8, by the 
right line @S. ‘Through the points defg draw lines paral- 
lel to @ 6; then will acd be the fpace that the monitrous 
projection is to be deliniated in; called the craticular ec- 
type, 

Patty, in every areola, or {mall trapezium of the fpace abcd, 
draw what appears delineated in the correfpondent areola of| 
the fquare ABCD: by this means you will obtain a deform- 
ed image, which yet will appear in juft proportion to an eye 
diftant from it the length FV, and raifed above the height 
VS. 

Tt will be diverting to manage it fo, that the deformed image 
do not reprefent a mere chaos; but fome other image: thus, 
we have feen a river with foldiers, waggons, &c, m: 
along the fide of it; fo drawn, that when viewed by 
in the point S, it appears to be the fatyrical face of a n 
An image alfo may be diftorted mechanically, by perfor ting 
it here and there with a needle, and placing it againft a 
candle or lamp; and obferving where the rays which: pafs 
through thefe little holes fall ona plane or curve fuperficies ; 
for they will give the correfpondent points of the image de- 
formed’: by means whereof, the deformation may be com- 
pleated. . 

To draw the Anamorphofis, or deformation of an image, upon 
the convex furface of a cone—It is manifeft from the former 
cafe, that all here required is, to make a craticular etype on 
the fuperficies of the cone, which fhall appear, to an eye duly 
placed over its vertex, equal to the craticular prototype. 

Let the bafe ABCD, therefore, of the cone (Jig. 20.) be 
divided by diameters into any number of equal parts, that is, 
the periphery thereof; and Jet fome one radius be lik 
divided into equal parts; and through each point of div 
draw concentric circles: thus will the craticular prototype be 
made.—With double the diameter AB, as a radius, defcribe 
the quadrant EF'G, (fig. 21.) fo as the arch EG be equal to 
the whole periphery : then this quadrant, folded duly up, will 
form the fuperficies of a cone, whofe bale is the circle ABCD. 
—Divide the arch AB into the fame number of equal parts as 
the craticular prototype is divided into, and draw radii from 
each of the points of divifion, Produce GF toI, fo that FI= 
FG ; and from the centre I, with the radius IF, draw the qua- 
drant FKH; and from I to E draw the right line LE. Di- 
vide the arch K F into the fame number of equal parts as the 
radius of the craticular prototype is divided into; and draw 
radii through each of the points of divifion, from the centre 
I meeting EF, in 7, 2, 3, &e. Laftly, from the centre F, 
with the radii, Fr, F2, F 3, &. defcribe the concentric 
arches.—Thus will the craticular e€type be formed, the a- 
reole whereof will appear equal to each other. 

Hence, what is delineated in every areola of the craticular 
Prototype, being transferred into the areolz of the craticular 
e€type; the image will be diftorted or deformed : yet an eye 
being duly raifed over the vertex of the cone, will perceive it 
in juft proportion. 

{f the chords of the quadrants be drawn in the craticular pro- 
totype, and chords of their fourth part in the cfaticular ettype, 
all things elfe remaining the fame; you will have the crati- 
cular eétype in a quadrangular pyramid. 

And hence it will be eafy to deform any image, in any other 
pyramid, whofe bafe is any regular polygon. 

Becaufe the eye will be more deceived, if from contiguous 
objects it cannot judge of the diftance of the parts of the de- 
formed image; therefore, thefe kinds of deformed images are 
to be viewed through a finall hole. 

ANANAS) in natural hiftory, by fome called nanas, by others 
Jayama, and by us popularly the pine-apple, on account of 
the refemblance it b to the cones of pines and firs; is a 
fine Indian fruit, which grows on an herbaceous plant with 
leaves like thofe of the aloe. 

‘The fruit is adorned on the top with a little crown. The 
pulp is fibrous, but diffolves in the mouth; having the deli- 
cious tafte of the peach, the quince, and the mufcadine grape, 
all together. 

—F. du Tertre defcribes three kinds of ananas : Boerhaave 
enumerates fix, They make a wine from the juice, which 
is almoft equal to Malmfey fack, and will intoxicote as foon. 
It is good to ftrengthen the heart and nerves, againft naufeas, 
to refrefh the fpirits, and it excites urine powerfully ; but is 
apt to occafion abortion in women. They fometimes make 
aconfection of the ananas on the fpot, which they bring 
hither whole ; and which is found of good fervice to reftore 
a decayed or aged conftitution. 

The cnanas, or Welt-India pine-apple, is generally allowed, 
both for its rich and delicious flavour, and its beautiful colour, 
to be the king of fruits—Great endeavours have of late 
been ufed to cultivate the plant in Europe; in which they have 
fucceeded, and there are now produced delicious fruits of 
this kind, in feveral gardens in England. See SupPLEMENT, 
article ANANAs. 

AN * PAIST*, Anapzstus, a foot in the Greek and La- 
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ord is Greek, avaPope, fignifying relation, or re- 


etition, 
Such, e. gr. is this of the pfal : The voice of the lord is 
powerful: the voice of the lord is full of majefty ; the voice 
of the lord fhaketh the wilderness. 

ANAPLEROTICSS, in medicine, fuch remedies as incar- 
nate, and fill up ulcers and wounds with new fleth. 

* The word comes from the Greek cvamrncow, 2 fill up. 
Anaplerotics are the fame with what we otherwife: call in- 
carnatives, See INCARNATIVE. 

ANARCHY®, the want of government in a nation, where 
no fupreme authority is lodged, either in the prince or other 
rulers; but the people live at large, and all things are in 
confufion. 

* The word is derived from the Greek 
command, principality. 

ANASARCA « cupxaz, in medicine, a fort of univerfal 
dropfy, wherein the whole fubflance of the body is ftuffed 
or bloated with pituitous humours, 
The anafarca is the fame with what is otherwife called leuco~ 
bblegmaiia,—It is confidered by fome as a very great degree 
of a cachexia. 
In an anafarca, the legs fwell at the beginning, 
towards night, and then pit remarkably 
the appetite decays; at length the fwelling rifes higher, and 
appears in the thighs, belly, breaft, andarms. The face be= 
comes pale and cadaverous; the flefh foft and lax; and a 
difficulty in refpiration comes on, attended with a flow fever, 
See SUPPLEMENT, article ANASARCA. 

ANASTOMASIS*, or ANAsToMosIs, in anatomy, is 
fometimes ufed to exprefs fuch aperture of the mouths of the 
veflels as lets out their contents. 

* The word is formed of the Greek ava, 
roa, os, Mouth. 

ANAsToMAsis is more frequently ufed to d 
of two vefléls into one another ; 
of the mouths of two veflels, 
nicate with one another, 
There are various anaftomafes of this kind, é gr. 
with an artery, a vein with a vein, 
artery. See ARTERY, and VEIN. 
The circulation of the blood in the foetus is effe@ted by means 
of the ana/tomafes, or inofculations of the vena cava with the 
plumonary vein; and of the plumonary artery with the 
aorta, 

The circulation is alfo 
Stomafes, 
veins. 
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performed in adults by the ana- 
or continuations of the capillary arteries with the 


he blood through the heart, lungs, 
and large blood-veffels, was demonftrated by Harvey, it was 
only guefled how the extremities of the arteries tranfmitted 
the blood to the veins; till Leewenhoeck’s microfcopes had 
difcovered the continuations of the extremities of thofe veflels, 
in fithes, frogs, Sc.—However, there were not wanting thofe 
who doubted of the like continuations of the extremities of 
the arteries and veins in human bodies, and quadrupeds ; fince 
thofe animals it had hitherto been chiefly feen in fatisfaCtorily, 
were either fuch fifh, or amphibious kinds, as have but one 
ventricle in their hearts, and whofe blood is adtually cold ; be~ 
fide that in them it does not circulate with fuch rapidity, as in 
animals whofe hearts have two ventricles. 
This difference in the principal organs of circulation moved 
Mr. Cowper to make experiments on animals whofe organs 
differ only from the human in their grofS figure, and not in 
their intimate ftru@ture.—The refult was a plain difcovery of 
the like inofculations of the arteries and veins, in the omentum 
of a cat. 
George Frederic Francus, of Frankenau, a phyfician of 
Copenhagen, publifhed, In the year 1705, a learned and co- 
pious work, intitled, Anaftomafis Rete@la. 

*, or ANAsTOMATIC medicines, 
are fuch as have the faculty of opening and dilating the ca- 
vities of the veflels ; and by that means of making the blood 
Circulate the more freely. 

* The word comes from the Greele ay wo, J open, unftop. 

ANAT HEMA‘®, inan ecclefiattical fenfe, denotes an ex- 
communication, attended with execrations and curfes. See 
ExcommunrcaTion, 

* In this fenfe the word is ufually written in Greek, 4 
Sua 5 to diltinguifh it from an offering to the gods, cal 
AvaSnue : though it is certain feveral of the Greek fath 
do not obferve this diftin@ion, but ufe « indifferently 


for either, = 
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There ate two kinds of anathemas; the one judiciary, the 
other abjuratory. ¢ 

The former can only be pronounced by a council, a pope, 
bifhop, or other qualified perfon ; and differs from a fimple 
excommunication in this, that an excommunication only 
prohibits the criminal from entering within the church, or 
from holding communion with the faithful; whereas an 
anathema cuts him off from the body, the fociety, and 
even the commerce of the faithful, and delivers him over to 
the devil. 

The latter kind of anathema ufually makes a part of the ce- 
remony of abjuration; the convert being obliged to anathe- 
matize the herefy he abjures. See ABJURATION- 

The critics and commentators are divided about the manner 
wherein St. Paul wifhes to be anathema for his brethren, 
Romans, chap. ix. 3. Some render it by accursed for, others 
by feparated from, &c. 
eee an ufurious contract, 
wherein the interefts arifing from the principal fum are 
added to the principal it felf, and intereft exacted upon the 
whole. _ 

* The word is originally Greek, but is ufed by Cicero in 
Latin ; whence it 1s deicended into moft other languages. Tt 
comes from the prepofition av, which in compofition fig- 
nifies repetition or duplication, and roxoss ufury. 


Anatocifn is what we properly call intere/t upon interef?, or 
compound intereft. 
This is the worft kind of ufury, and has been feverely con- 
demned by the Roman law, as well as by the common laws 
of moft other countries. 
ANATOMICAL Injections. C INJECTION. 
ANATOMICAL Repertory. Gs REPERTORY. 
‘THEATRE. 
ANATOMY®, the art of diffeéting, or artificially taking to 
pieces, the folid parts of animal bodies ; in order to an ex- 
act dilcovery of their ftructure and ceconomy. 
* The word is Greek, avaroya, g. d. fection, or cutting 5 
formed of avareysw, diffeco, I cut afunder. 
Auatomy makes a great branch of that divifion of medicine 
called phyfiology. 
It is fometimes divided, with regard to its end, into /pecula- 
tive and praéfical ; a divifion of very little ule and moment. 
—It is allo divided, with regard to its fubjeét, into human 
and comparative. 
Comparative ANATOMY, is that which confiders brutes, and 
other animals, and even vegetables; chiefly with a view to 
illuftrate the human ftructure. 
Human, which is abfolutely and properly denominated Ana- 
‘romy, is that employed on the human body ; by fome called 
alfo anthropology. 
The fubject of anatomy, viz. the body, is varioufly divided 
into parts, organical, and inorganical ; fimilar, and diffimi- 
mal; /permatic, &c. 
Its more obvious divifion is into folids and fluids, or into 
the containing and contained parts. 
Under the folids come the bones, mufcles, nerves, arteries, 
veins, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, &c.—Under the 
fluids, come chyle, blood, milk, fat, lymph, &e. See each 
under its proper article. 
‘Fhe ancient writers of gnatemy, Hippocrates, Democritus, 
Ariftotle, Galen, and others, looked upon this as the moft 
important part of phyfic, and that, without which the ufes 
of the part of an human fabric, and confequently the caufes 
of difeafes incident thereto, could no way be difcovered, And 
yet this art, ufeful as it is, was intirely difcontinued for fe- 
veral ages; tillin the fixteenth century it began to flourifh 
afrefh,—The difle@tion of an human body was looked upon 
as facrilege before that time; and we have feen a confulta- 
tion which the emperor Charles V. appointed to be held 
by the divines of Salamanca, in order to be fatisfied, whe- 
ther or no it were lawful, in point of confcience, to dif 
fect a dead carcafe?—-We may add, that to this day the 
ufe of anatomy and fkeletons is forbid in Mufcovy; the 
firft as inhuman, the latter as fubfervient to witchcraft : 
and Olearius affures us, that one Quirin, a German chi- 
rurgeon, being found there with a fkeleton, hardly efcaped 
with life; and the fkeleton, after being folemnly dragged 
about the ftreets, was burnt in form. Boyle’s U/efulne/s of | 
Philofophy. 
Vefalius, a Flemifh phyfician, who died in 1564, was 
the firft who fet anatomy on any tolerable footing. He 
was feconded by Carpus, Sylvius, Fernelius, Fallopius, Eu- 
sofas, Fabricius, Pareus, Bauhinus, Hoffman, Riolanus, 
Ce 
Thefe were fucceeded by others, to whom fome of the 
fineft difcoveries in anatomy are owing.—Afellius, in the 
year 1622, difcovered the laCteal veins; and in 1628, the 
immortal Harvey publifhed his admirable difcovery of the 
circulation of the blood.—Pecquet difcovered the refervoir of 
the chyle, and the thoracic duét, in 1651.—Rudbecks, a 
Swede, and Bartholine, a Dane, found out the lymphatic 
veffels, in 1650, and 1651. Wharton, in 1655, difca- 
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vered the lower falival du@&s; and Steno the upper fali- 
val duéts, thofe of the palate, the noftrils, and eyes, in 
1661. Wirtfungus, in 1642, difcovered the pancreatic duct. 
—Willis, who came after him, publifhed an anatomy of the 
brain, and nerves, in a manner much more exact than had 
been done before him; yet he had omitted fome confide- 
rable things, which were afterwards obferved by Vicuffens. 
—In effeét, Gliffon treated particularly of the liver ; Whar- 
ton of the glands ; Havers of the bones; Graaf of the pan- 
creatic juice, and the parts of generation; Lower of the 
motion of the heart; Thurfton of refpiration; Peyers of 
the glands of, the inteftines; Brown, of the mufcles; and 
Drelincourt, of the conception of the ova in women, the 
placenta, and the membranes of the foetus. 

Malpighi, who died in 1694, is one of thofe to whom 
anatomy owes the moft: he made a great number of dif- 
coveries in the lungs, brain, liver, fpleen, glands, and lym= 
phatics, by help of the microfcope, Ge. Nor mutt it be 
omitted that Ruyfch, who died in 17275 has let great 
light into many of the finer and more intricate parts of the 
human frame, particularly the glands; by means of his in- 
jections. 

Magnet, and Le Clerc, two phyficians of Geneva, have 

given us a Bibliotheca Anatomica ; containing all the new 
difcoveries that have been made in this art.—The beft fyftems 
of the art, as it now ftands, are thofe of Verheyen, Drake, 
Keil, Heifter, Winflow, Albinus, Sc. 

ANAToMy is fometimes ufed to denote the fubject to be 
anatomized. Thus (by 39 H. VIII. cap. 22.) the com- 
pany of barbers and furgeons may have and take yearly 
four perfons condemned, adjudged, and put to death for” 
felony, for anotomies ; and to make incifion of the fame dead 
bodies. ' 

Anatomy isalfo ufed for an artificial reprefentation of the 
ftru€ture and parts of the human body in metal, plafter, 
wax, or the like.—In this fenfe we fay, the wax-work ana- 
tomy: R, Dickenfon, ftatuary, finifhed a human anotomy 
in plafter of Paris, reprefenting a man ftanding upright, with 
his fkin flea’d off, 

Anatomy of Plants, See PLANT. 

ANATRON, or Natron, a kind of native falt-petre, or 
nitre found in Egypt. 

ANaATRON, is alfo ufed for the falt, and {cum of the compofi- 
tion of glafs, when in fufion. 

When pounded, it yieldsa kind of pouder; which being dif- 
folved in the air, or in a proper liquor, becomes common 
falt, after coagulation. 

Anarron is likewife the name of a nitrous juice, which con= 
denfes in vaults, arches, and other fubteraneous places. 

Anarron is alfo ufed by fome writers for a compound 
falt, made of quicklime, alum, vitriol, common falt, and 
nitre; ufed as a flux to promote the fufion and purification 
of metals. 

ANBURY, or Ampury, a kind of wen, or fpungy 
wart, growing upon any part of a horfe, or cow, and being 
full of blood. 

ANCESTORS*, progenitors, or thofe from whom a per- 
fon is defcended. 

* The word is derived from the Latin axceffor, wrote, by con- 
traction, for anteceffor, 9. d. goer before. 

The law diftinguifhes between anceftor, and predeceffor ; the 
former being applied to a natural perfon, as fuch an one, and 
his anceffor ; and the latter to a body politic or corporate, as 
a bifhop, and his predeceffors. 

Difability by the a@ of ANcestoR. See Disapriity. 

ANCESTREL, in law, fomething relating to a man’s an- 
ceftors.—T hus, 

Homage AxcesTREL, fignifies homage that hath been done or 
performed by one’s anceftors. 

Aétion ANCESTREL. See ACTION. 

ANCHILOPS, in medicine, denotes an abfcefs, or col~ 
leGtion of matter between the great angle of the eye, and 
the nofe. 

The fame abfcefs when broken is no longer denominated 
anchilops, but egilops. See ALGLLOPs. 

ANCHOR®, AncHora, an inftrument ufed at fea, and 
in rivers, to retain and fatten a veflel by. 

* The word comes from the Latin ancora, or anchora, of the 
Greek ayxupa, which comes from ayxurcs, incuruus, 
crooked. 

An anchor isa large, ftrong piece of iron, crooked at one 
end, and formed into two barbs, refembling a double hook 5 
and faftened at the other end by a cable. 

The goodnefs of the anchor is a point of great importance ; 
the fafety and confervation of the veflel depending principal- 
ly thereon.—Great care is to be taken, that the metal it is 
made of be neither too foft nor'too brittle; the latter ren- 
dering it liable to break, and the former to flraiten. 
Travellers tell us of people in the Indies who make ufe of 
wooden anchors in their navigation— The inhabitants of the 
ifland of Ceylon, in lieu of anchors, ule huge round ftones 5 
and, in other places, their anchors are akind of machines of 
wood, loaden with ftones. 
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The parts of an anchor, are 1°, The ring, into which the; Ancteky Money. See the article Money. 


cable is faftened : 2°, The beam, or foank, which is the Ancr 
longeft part. of the anchor 3° The arm, which is that ANCIENT Tent 4 
Ancignt Weights, See the article Weicur. 

ANCIENT is fometimes alfo oppofed to young, or new.—The 


which runs down into the ground : at the end of which is, 
4°, The 2, or flukes by fome called the palm ; being 
that broad and picked part, with its barbs, like an arrow-head, 
which faftens into the ground : 5° The /tocky a piece of 
wood faftened to the beam, near the ring, ferving to guide 
the fluke, fo that it may fall right, and fix in the ground. 
There are three kinds of anchors commonly ufed: the fed- 
ger, the grapnel, and the flream-anchor. See SrREAM- 
Ancuor, and Kepcinc. 

Aubin in his dictionary of {ea-affairs, printed at Amfterdam 
in 1702, obferves, that the anchor of a large heavy veflel is 
fmaller, in proportion, than that of a lefler and lighter one. 
The reafon he gives, is, that though the’ fea employs an 
equal force againft a {mall veflel as againit a great one, fuppof- 


Roman Year. See the article Ye AR. ‘ 
e.— Barons by ancient tenure. See Baron. 


French fay, the ancient bithop of fuch a city, when he has re- 
figned his fee, and a new one is put in his place: the ancient 
bithop of Frejus, now cardinal de Fleury. 


Ancients in church- (cipline. See the article Expers. 
ANCIENTS, in inns of court, imports a diftintion of a certain 


degree. Thus, ~The fociety of Gray’s-inn confifts of ben- 
chers, ancients, barrifters, and ftudents under the bar: Here 
the ancients are the elder barrifters. 

In the inns of chancery there are only anéients, and fludents 
or clerks ; and among the ancients, one is yearly the princi- 
pal, or treafurer,—In the Middle-temple, ancients are {uch as 
have gone through, or are paft their reading, 


ing the extent of wood upon which the water ads to be ANCIENT is fometimes alfo ufed in a military fenfe, for the co- 


equal in both ; yet the little veffel, by reafon of its fuperiour 
lightnefs, does ‘not make fo much refiftance as the greater ; 
the defe&t whereof muft be fupplied by the weight of the 
anchor, But the validity of this reafon we will not be an- 
{werable for. 

Weighing Ancuor, Sce the article WEIGHING. 

Awncuor, in architecture and fculpture, denotes an orna- 
ment in form of an anchor, or atrow’s-head 3. frequently 
carved on the echinus, or quarter-round, in the Lufcan, 
Doric, and Ionic capitals, as well as in the bed-moulding 
of the Doric, Tonic, and Corinthian corniches.—See Tad. 
Archit. fig. 10, 

The anchors are ufually intermixed with reprefentations of 
eggs; whence the echinus itfelf is popularly called eges and 
anchors, See Ecuinus, and QuarvreR-Round. 

ANcHoR, a meafure. Sce ANKER. 

ANCHORAGE, ground fit to hold a fhip’s anchor, fo that 
fhe may ride fafely, 

The beft ground for a fhip to anchor in is fiff clay, or hard 
fand; and the beft riding at anchor is when a thip is land- 
locked, and out of the tide. 

AwncHorace, in law, denotes a duty taken of fhips for the 
pool of the haven, where they caft anchor. 

‘The ground in all ports and havens being the king’s, no man 
can let an anchor fall in any port, without paying for it to 
the king’s officer appointed by patent. 

ANCHORED, or ANKERD, or in heraldry.—A crofs an- 
chored, or ancree, is a form of crofs, fo called, becaufe the 
four extremities refemble the fouke of an anchor. 

This crofs is fo like the cro moline, that the refemblance 
has occafioned many miftakes in heraldry. SeeCross. 

ANCHOVY *, in’ matters of commerce, &c. a little fea- 
fifh, much ufed by way of fauce, or feafoning. 

* The word is derived from the Spanith axchova, or rather 
from the Italian, anchioe, which fignifies the fame. 

- Sealiger defcribes the anchovy as of the herring kind, about the 
length of a finger, having a pointed fnout, a wide mouth, and 
no teeth, but gums as rough as a faw.—Others make it a fort of 
fardine, or pilchard : but others, with better reafon, hold 
it a peculiar fpecies, very different from cither. 

The anchovy is caught in the months of May, June, and 
July, on the coafts of Catalonia, Provence, &c, at which 
feafon, it conftantly repairs up the ftraits of Gibraltar, into 
the Mediterranean. Collins fays, they are alfo found in plenty 
on the weftern coafts of England and Wales... Coll. Salt. and 
Fifh. p. 101. 

The hfhing for them is chiefly in the night-time ; when a light 
being put out on the ftern of thei little fithing-veflels, the 
anchovies flock round, and are caught in the nets, 

When the fithery is over, they out off the heads, take out 
their gall and guts ; and then lay them in barrels and falt them 
—The common way of eating anchovies is with oil, vinegar, 
&c. in order to which they are firft boned, and the tails, fins, 
&c. flipped off.—Being put on the fire, they diffolve in al- 
moft any liquor. Or they are made into fauce by mincing 
them with pepper, Fo. /, Hought. Collect. N° 550. t, 2. 


P- 309. 

ANCHYLOPS, in medicine. See ANcHILOPs, 

ANCIENT ®, or ANTIENT, in its ufual fenfe, denotes a 
thing, which exifted in. times long ago. 

* The word comes from the French ancien, of the Ttalian an. 
¢iano, and that of the Latin antiguus, which denotes the fame, 

In which fenfe ancient ftands oppofed to modern, See Moprern. 
Ancient differs from antique as the genus from its fpecies. See 
ANTIQUE. 
We fay ancient nations, ancient architeQure, feulpture, phi- 
lofophy, &e. ancient manners, ceremonies, poets, phyficians, 
and the like, 

ANciEWT Academy. See the article AcapEmy. 

ANCIENT Afironomy, See the article AsTRONOMY. 

ANCIENT Charaéjer. See the article HEsrew. 

ANCIENT Cyins, See the article Corns. 

ANCIENT Comedy. See the article Comepy. 

ANCIENT Hours. See the article Hours. 

ANCIENT Medals, ec. See the article Mepars, &c. 


Jours, oran enfign, 


ANCIENT, in the naval armament, is the flag, or ftreamer, 


borne in the ftern of a thip. 


ANCIENT Demefne, or Demain, in law, is a tenure, whereby 


all manors belonging to the crown in William the conqueror’s 
and St. Edward’s time, wereheld. See Tenure. 

The numbers, names, Gc, hereof were entered by the con- 
queror, in a book called domefday-book, yet remaining in the 
exchequer ; fo that fuch lands as by that book appeared to 
have belonged to the crown at that time are called aucient 
demefne. See Domes-Day. 

The tenants in ancient Demefne are of two forts 3 one who 
hold their lands frankly by charter; the other by copy of 
court-roll, or by the verge, at the will of the lord, according 
to the cuftom of the manor, 

The advantages of this tenure are, 1. That tenants holding 
by charter cannot be rightfully impleaded out of their manor 3 
and, when they are, they may abate the writ, by pleading the 
tenure. 2. They are free from toll for all things relating to 
their livelihood, ‘and hufbandry ; nor can be impanelled on 
any inqueft. 

Thefe tenants held originally by plowing the king’s land, 
plathing his hedges, and the like fervices, for the maintenance 
of his houfhold ; and it was on this account that fueh liberties 
were given them, for which they may have writs of monftra- 
Verunt to fuch as take the duties of toll, &c. 

No lands are to be accounted ancient demefne, but fuch as are 
held in focage. 


ANCIENTY, in fome ancient ftatutes, is ufed for elderfhip 


or feniority. 
The eldeft fifter can demand no more than, her other fifters, 
befide the chief mefne by reafon of her ancienty. 


ANCON, Ayxw, in anatomy, denotes the curvation or 


flexure of the arm whereon we reft in leaning, 
This is otherwife called clecranum. See OLEcRANon. 


ANcon, in architeSture, is ufed to denote the corners or quoins 


of walls, crofs beams, or rafters. 


ANCONZAUS Mufculus, in anatomy, the fixth mufcle 


of the elbow-; fo called, as being fituate behind the 
folds of the ancon, or elbow.—See Lab. Anat, (Myol.) fig, 
+n. 46. 
‘ arifes from the back part of the extremities of the hume- 
Tus, paffes over the elbow, and is inferted into the lateral and 
internal part of the cubitus about three or four fingers 
pene above the olecranum.—lIts ufe is to affift in extending 
the arm. 


ANCONY, intheiron mines, a bloom wrought into the figure 


of a flat iron bar, about three foot long, with two {quare 
rough knobs, one at each end. See Iron. 


ANCREE, in heraldry, the fame with anchored. See An- 


CHORED. 


ANCYLE®, in antiquity, denotes a fmall kind of brazen 


thield, faid to have fallen from heaven into the hands of 
Numa Pompilius, at the fame time that a voice was heard, 
that Rome fhould be miftrefS of the world, while fhe pre= 
ferved that fhicld. 


* Authors are divided as to the orthography and origin 
of the word: Camerarius and Muretus will have it 
Greek, and fuppofe it formed from alxva®-, crooked : 
agreeably to this fyftem, they write ancyle, and ancylia, 
with ay. It is certain we find aluvde im Plutarch ; and 
Juba in his hiftory will abfolutely have the word to be 
of Greek extraction : but this orthography feems over- 
turned both by medals and manufcripts, where the word 
is written Ancinia, Varro derives the name tancilia, ab 
ancifu, and fuppofes this denomination given to akind of 
thields, becanfe cut in, or indented on both fides, after 
the manner of the Thracian pelte. Plutarch himfelf gives 
this figure to the ancilia, but he differs from Varro, in this, 
that he pretends the pfelte were not in this fhape, but 
quite round, and without indenting. Ovid feems alfo 
to fay, that the ancile was round, and that it came hence 
to be denominated ancile, q. d. ancifum, of am, and cedo, 
cut equally round. Other etymons are alfo mentioned by 
Plutarch ; one from alke, elbow, by reafon the ancile was 
borne on the elbow. 


Though 


AND 


"Though there was but one ancyle that fell from | ye 
were there twelve prefeved: Numa, by the advice, as it 1s 
faid, of the nymph Egeria, having ordered el en oth 
perfectly like the firft, to be made by Veturius Mamuri 
that if any fhould attempt to fteal it, as Ulyties did the 
ladium, they might not be able to diftinguifh the true an 
from the falfe ones. 

Thefe ancylia were preferved in the temple of Mar 
were committed to the care of twelve prieits or Salii, 
tuted for that purpofe. y 
They were carried every year, in the month of March, in 
proceffion all around Rome; and the thirtieth day of that 
month they were again depofited in their place. 

ANCYLE, is alfo ufed in anatomy, for the contra&tion of the 
ham. 

ANCYLOBLEPHARON, Invifcatio, or Adglutinatio Pal- 
pebrarum, a difeafe wherein the eye-lids are ftuck faft, or 
glued together—The cure, is by manual operation. /. 
Bibl. Anat, Med. 'T. 2. p. 278- 

ANCYLOGLOSSUS, Acyawec@, one that is tongue- 
tied, or has an impediment in his fpeech, arifing from a con- 

on of the freenum of the tongue. 

ANCYLOSI a difeafe in the junctures of a human 
body ; where the nervous liquor that fhould lubricate the 
bones, and make their motions eafy, growing too thick, 
clogs up, and as it were cements the bones, and contracts 
the joint. 


ven; yet 


Sy 


* The word is derived. from the Greek elzvawcic, which 
comes from afxvan, a hardnels, or contraction of a joint. 

ANCYROIDES, Aliugoeidns, is ufed by fome writers in ana- 
tomy for the procefs or fhooting forth of the fhoulder-bone, 
in form of a bi otherwife called coracoides. 

ANDABAT&,, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators, who fought 
hood-winked; having ona fort of helmet that covered the 
eyes, and even the face, See GLADIATOR. 

They were called, andabate, quafi waBerasr, afcenfores, 
becaufe they fought mounted on horfeback, or out of 
chariots. 

ANDREW.—Knights of St. Andrew, or the thiftle. 
THISTLE. 

Anprew’s Crofs, is a badge wore in the hat, by the people of 
Scotland, on the day of the feaft of that faint. 

It confifts of blue and white ribbands, difpofed into acrofs, or 
faltier ; and is intended as a commemoration of the crucifixion 
of St. Andrew, the tutelary faint of Scotland. 

ANDROGYNUS*, or AnpRoGyNous, an hermaphro- 
dite, or one born with two fexes, being male and female in 
the fame perfon, See HERMAPHRODITE. 

* The word comes from the Greek asdgoyuy@- a compound 

of amg, man, and ym, woman, q. d. man-woman. 

Many of the rabbins are of opinion, that Adam was 
created androgynous ; that he was male on one fide, and fe- 
male on the other; and that he had even two bodies, the 
one of aman, and the other of a woman: fo that God to 
create Eve, only feparated. thofe two from each other. V. 
Manaff: Ben-Ifrael, Maimonid. Sc, ap. Heidegg. Hift, 
Patriarch. tom. 1. p. 128. 
Plato tells us, that in the beginning certain people were 
born double, and with both fexes; but that this duplicity of 
members giving them too much ftrength and vigour, they 
became infolent, and even declared war againft the gods.— 
Wpon which, Jupiter, to tame their pride, fplit each of 
them into two; but fo as that each moiety ftill retained a 
ftrong paflion to be reunited: and hence that philofopher de- 
tives the natural love between the two fexes. Conviv, p. 
1185. ed. 1602. 
The aftrologers alfo give the appellation androgynous to fuch of 
the planets as are fometimes hot, and fometimes cold; as 
mercury, which is reputed hot and dry when near the fun, 
and cold and moift when near the moon. 

ANDROIDES*, | an automaton, in the figure of a man; 
which, by virtue of certain {prings, &c, duly contrived, walks, 
Speaks, and peforms other external functions of aman, See 
AUTOMATON, 

* The word is compouuded of the Greek ang, aygos, man, 
and edvs, form. 
Albertus Magnus is recorded as having made a famous androides. 

ANDROLEPSY *, AnpRoLepsia, in antiquity.—If an 
Athenian were killed by a citizen of fome other place; and 
fuch city refufed to deliver up the criminal to punifh- 
ment; it was held lawful to take three inhabitants of that 
city, and punifh the homicide in them.—This the Greeks, 
called androlepfia, and the Romans clarigatio, See Cua- 
RIGATIO, 

* The word is formed of ane, man, and azplaw, capio, I 
take. 

Some authors alfo ufe androlepfia for reprizals. 
PRIZAL. 

ANDROMACHI Theriaca, or Treacle of ANDROMACHUs, 
in pharmacy, is a capital alexipharmic compofition ;. called 
alfo Venice Treacle. See THERIACA. 

ANDROTOMY, or Anpratomy, the anatomy or dif- 
feétion of human bodies. See DissecT1oON, 
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See 


See Rr- 


AANECDOTES*, Anecpora, a term 


ANE 


{t is thus called in oppofition to 2estamy, which is ufed to de- 
note that of brutes. 

Anatomy is the genus, and comprehend 
neral, ‘whether of men, beafts, or plant: 
zootomy are the fpecies. See ANATON 


thors, for the titles of Secret Hi/h 3 
late the fecret affairs and tranfaGions of 
with too much freedom, or too much fincerity, of the 
ners and conduct of perfons in authority, to allow of being 
made public, 
* The word is Greek, avexdore, g. d. things not yet known, 
or hitherto kept fecret. 
Procopius gives: this title to a book which he publifhed 
again{t Juftinian and his wife Theodora; and he feems to be 
the only perfon among the ancients, who has reprefented. 
princes fuch.as they are in their domeftic relation —Varillas 
has publifhed anecdotes of the houfe of Medicis. 
AnecporTes is alfo an appellation given to fuch works of the 
ancients as have not yet been publifhed. 
In which fenfe, M. Muratori gives the name Anecdota Greca 
to feveral writings of the Greek fathers, found in the libraries, 
and firft publifhed by him,—F. Martene has given a The/aurus 
Anecdotarum Novus, in folio, 5 vol. 
ANELE, or Anti, the fame with indigo. 23 El. c. 9. 
ANEMIUS * Farnus, among chemifts, a wind-furnace ; ufed 
to make fierce fires for melting, &r. 
* 'The word is formed of the Greek ay:0;, wind. 
ANEMOMETER*, a ‘machine wherewith to meafure the 
ftrength of the wind. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek arsjos, wind, and 
#erecv, meafure, 
The anemometer is varioufly conttived. In the Philofophical 
‘Tranfactions we have one defcribed, wherein the wind be- 
ing fuppofed to blow direétly againft a flat fide or board 
which moves along the graduated limb of a quadrant, the 
number of degrees it advances fhews the comparative force 
of the wind, 
Wolfius gives the ftru€ture of ‘another, which is moved by 
means of fails, ABCD (Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 17-) 
like thofe of a wind-mill; which raife a weight, L, 
that, ftill the higher it goes, receding farther from. the 
centre of motion, by fliding along an hollow arm KM, 
fitted on to the axis of the fails, becomes heavier and 
heavier, and prefles more and more on the arm, till 
% a counterpoife to the force cf the wind on the 
fails, it ftops the motion thereof. An index, then, MN, 
fitted upon the fame axis at right angles with the 
arm, by its rifing or falling points out the ftrength 
of the wind, on a plane divided like a dial-plate into 
degrees, 
M. d’Ons en Bray, has invented a new anemometer, which 
of itfelf exprefles oh paper, not only the feveral winds that 
have blown during the {pace of twenty-four hours, and at 
what hour each began, and ended, but alfo the different 
ftrengths, or velocities of each. V. Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 
1734+ p. 169. 
ANEMOSCOPE®*, is fometimes ufed for a machine in- 
vented to foretel the changes of the wind. 
* The word is derived from the Greek ayes, wind, and 
oxerroues, I look, or confider. 
Tt has been obferved, that hygrofcopes ‘made of cat’s-gut, 
Sc. prove very good anemofcopes; feldom failing, by the 
turning of the index about, to foretel the fhifting of the wind. 
See HycGroscepn. 
The anemfcope ufed by the ancients feems, by Vitruvius’s 
defcription of it, to have been intended rather to fhew which 
way the wind actually blew, than to foretel into which quarter 
it would change. 
Otto de Gueric alfo gave the title anemofcope to a machine 
invented by him, to foretel the change of the weather, as 
to fair and rain, 
It confifted of a little wooden man, who rofe and fell 
in a.glafs tube, as the atmofphere was more or lefs heavy. 
—Accordingly, M. Comiers has fhewn, that this ancmafcope 
was only an application of the common barometer. — See 
Barometer. V. Merc. gal. 1683. Aa. erud. 1684. p. 26. 
ANEURYSM*, AnzurysMa, in medicine, a foft, throb- 
bing, ruddy tumour, occafioned by a dilatation, or by a 
wound of an artery. 
* The word comes from the Greek avevervw, dilato, I dilate. 
Aneuryfm is a difeafe of the arteries, in which, either 
by a preternatural weaknefs of any part of them, they 
become exceffively dilated; or, by a wound through their 
coats, the blood is extravafated among the adjacent cavities, 
Aneuryfms utually proceed from an artery being accidentally 
cut, or pricked in bleeding; or from fome preternatural 
diftenfion, or, obftru€tion, or a corrofion of its coats, &c. 
V. Mem. Acad. R, Science. an. 1732. p. 592+ 
Tf an artery happen to be cut, the blood gufhes out impe- 
tuoully, by ftarts, “and is not eafily ftopped ; and an inflam- 
mation and difcolouration of the part fucceeds, with a tumour, 
and inability to move the part. The fymptoms are nearly 
the 
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the fame in cafe of a corrofion of the coats of the artery, only 
in this cafe they are les violent. 

Tf the blood ceafe to flow from the wounded artery, and 
pour itfelf between the interftices of the mu(cles ; recourfe 
is had to manual operation; which being neglected, the ex- 
tirpation of the limb frequently becomes unavoidable.— 
An Aneuryfm, from a diftenfion of the canal, is feldom 
fatal; though reckoned, when large, incurable; the chief 
inconveniencies are, the magnitude of the tumour, and the 
pulfation. i 
M. Litre gives us the hiftory of an aneury/ma of this 
kind, in the aorta; the caufe whereof he attributes to an 
extraordinary diminution of the cavity of the axillary 
and fubclavian arteries. Hi/f. de P Acad. R. an, 1712.— 
Another hiftory of an. ancury/ma of the fame part we 
have, by Mr. Lafage, in the Philofoph. Tranfactions. It 
was occafioned by fome violent fhocks the patient re- 
ceived on the breaft, which threw him into {pitting of 
blood, and foon after formed the tumour, whereof he 
died. Upon diffeGtion, the aneury/ma was found fo big, 
that it filled the whole cavity of the thorax on the right 
fide, N° 265. 

ANGARIA is ufed, ina general fenfe, for any burthen, or 
incumbrance forcibly impofed on perfons. ; ; 
Some define angarie, by perfonal fervices, which a party is 
compelled to difcharge in his own perfon, or to ferve at his 
own expence.—Or, fuch fervices impofed on lands, whereby 
2 perfon is obliged to work for another, either with his horfe, 
his afs, or the like. 

ANGEIOGRAPHIA *, the knowledge, or defcription 
of all kinds of ancient inftruments, veflels, and utenfils, both 
domeftic, military, and nautical. 

* The word is compounded of efysiev, vas, veflel, and ypaQw, 
Srribo, 1 defcribe. 
Angeiography aMfo includes the confideration of the weights, 
meafures, &c, ufed by the feveral nations. See Measure, 
Neicut, VEsseL, &e, 

ANGEIOLOGY *, Ancerotocra, in anatomy, the hif- 
tory, or defcription of the veflels in a human body; ¢. gr. 
the nerves, veins, and lymphatics.—See Tab. Anat. Part II. 
See alfo the article VessE1. 

* The word is derived from efysiov, a veffel, and acyos, {peech, 
or difcourfe. 
Angeiology is a branch of farcology. See Sarcorocy. 

ANGEL, a fpiritual, intelligent fubftance ; the firft in rank 

and dignity among created beings. 
‘The word angel is not properly a denomination of na- 
ture, but of office; denoting as much as xuntius, meflen- 
ger, a perfon employed to carry one’s orders, or declare 
bis will.—Thus it is St. Paul reprefents- angels, Heb. I. 14. 
where he calls them miniffring pirits: and for the fame 
reafon the name is given, in the prophet Malachi, ‘c, IT, as 
to priefts; and by St. Matthew, c. XI. 10. to St. John 
Baptift. Jefus Chrift himfelf, according to the feptuagint, 
is called in Haiah, c. IX, 6. the angel of the might 
council*; a name, fays Tertullian, De Carne Chrifii, 
c. IV. which fpeaks his office, not his nature.—So ‘the 
Hebrew word ufed in feripture, for angel, is alfo a name 
of office, and not of nature {$f q. d. legate, envoy, mi- 
nifter: and yet cuftom has prevailed infomuch, that angel 
is now commonly taken for the denomination of a particular 
nature. 


* And, in the opinion of moft commentators, we are to under- 
ftand this denomination to belong to Chrift, in feveral ot! 
places of {cripture ; Ravanel fays, 30. . See Gen. XLVIII. 16. 
Exod, XXII. 20. Jud. 1.1. Dan. X.1 3. MIL. Mal. UL 1. 
Judeg. Rev. XII. 7. 


The exiftence of angels is fuppofed in all religions, though 
it is incapable of being proved A priori.—Indeed, the ancient 
Sadduces are reprefented as denying all fpirits ; and yet the Sa- 
maritans and Caraites, who are reputed Sadduces, openly allow 
them: witnefs Abufaid, the author of an Arabic Verfion of 
the Pentateuch; and Aaron, a Caraite Jew, in his comment 
on the Pentateuch; both extant in manufcript in the king of 
France’s library. 

In the Alcoran, we find frequent mention of angels. — 
The Muffelmens believe them of different orders or de- 
grees, and to be deftined for different employments, both in 
heaven, and on earth. They attribute exceeding great 
power to the angel Gabriel; as, to be able to defeend in 
the {pace of an hour from heaven to earth 3 to ‘overturn 
a mountain with a fingle feather of his wing, &c. The 
angel Afrael, they fuppofe, appointed to mke the fouls 
of fuch as die; and another angel, named Efraphil, ‘they fay, 
ftands with a trumpet ready in: his mouth to proclaim ‘the 
day of judgment. 

The heathen philofophers and poets were alfo agreed 
as to the exiftence of intelligent beings, fuperior to man ; 
as is fhewn by St, Cyprian, in) his ‘treatife of the va- 
nity of idols, from the teftimonies of Plato, Socrates, Trif- 
megiftus,  &c, - : 
Some Chriftian writers, after LaGantius Inflit. lib. 1. 
xv. alledge the energumeni, and the operations of magic, as 
theta a Proofs thereof. St, Thomas produces other con+ 
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ANGELICA, a medicina 


ANGEL Ici were alfo a fe& of ancient heret! 


ANGERONALIA, in_ antiquity, 


ANG 


fiderations, in’ behalf of the opinion. #3. IL. « 

c.-xlvi. 

Authors are not fo unanimous about the n: 

exiftence of angels.—Clemens Alrxan believed th 

bodies ; which was alfo the opinion of Origen, > 

Tertullian, and feveral others. © Athanafius, St. Bafil, St. Gre- 

gory Nicene, St. Cyril, St. .Chryfoftom, &c. hold them 

to be mere fpirits. i 

Ecclefiaftical writers make an hietarchy of nine orders of 

angels. See HigRARCHY. b 

ANGEL is more particularly underftood of a fpirit of the ninth 
and loweft clafs, or order of the hierarchy, or heavenly 
choir, . 

The {cripture makes mention of the devil and his angels.— 
We alfo fay, the fallen angels, guardian angels, &c. : 
In the apocalypfe, the denomination angel is allo given to the 
paftors of feveral churches; who are called, The angel of the 
church of Ephefus ; the angel of the church of Smyrna, Ge. 
Du Cange adds, that the fame name was anciently given to cer- 
tain popes, and bithops ; -by reafon of their fingular fanc- 
tity, ©. 

AnGeL is alfo ufed in commerce, for an ancient gold coin 
ftruck in England; fo called from the figure of an angel 
impreffed upon it. 

Its value in x Hen. VI. was 65. 8d. in 1 Hen. VIII. 75. 6d. 
in 34 Hen, VIII. 8s. in 6 Edw. VI. it was xs. in 2 Eliz. 
it was ros. and in 23 Eliz. the fame.—And the half angel, 
Or, as it was fometimes called, the angelet, was the moiety of 
this ; and the quarter angelet, proportionable. V. Lownd. 
Eff. Amend. Silv. Coin, p- 38. /eqq. 

The angel now fubfits no otherwife than as a money of ac- 
count: denoting 205, 

The French have alfo had tt sir angels, demi-angels, and auge- 
lets ; but they are now difufed, 

ANGELIC, or Anceticai, fomething belonging to, or 
that partakes of, the nature of anges. Sce ANGEL. 

We fay an angelical life, &c.—St. ‘Thomas is ftiled the 
angelical doétor.—The angelical falutation is called by the Ro- 
manifts Ave Maria; fometimes fimply angelus, or the 
pardon. 

The Greeks diftinguifh two kinds of monks: thofe who pro- 
fefS the moft_perfeét rule of life are called monks of the great 
or angelical habit.—The fee of Rome has been fometimes 
denominated the ang cal fee. 

Ancexic Art. See the article Arr. 

ANGELIC Garment, ANGELICA Veftis, among our anceftors; 
was a monkifh garment, which laymen put on a little before 
their death, that they might have the benefit of the prayers 
of the monks. 

It was from them called angelical, becaufe they were called 
angel. who by thefe prayers anime Saluti, fuccurrebant. 
~—Hence, where we read the phra achus ad fuc y 
in our old books, it mu‘t be underituod ofone who had put 
on the habit when he was at the point of death, 

plant, thus named, on account 
of its great virtue as an ale urmic, or counterpoifon, 
Tis of a fweet {mell, and aromatic tafte ; and is loaded with 
a highly exalted oil, and volatile eputed cordial, 
ftomachic, cephalic, aperitive, fudorific, vulnerary, reift 
poifon, though the chief intention wherein it is 1 
prefcribed among us, is, as a minative.—Its root is in the 
moft efteem ; though the leaves are alfo ufed in diftill ition, &e. 
The feeds have the fame virtue with the roct, and are of 
a more agreeable tafte. 

AnGELica-Warer is one of the compound waters of th 
fhops ; thus called from the angelica roots, which are the 
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CA, Aly:Aixn, was alfo.a celebrated dance among the 
nt Greeks, performed at their feaft 
Tt was thus called, fr the Gr 
fenger; by reafon, as Polly 
dreffed inthe habit of meffeng, 


$5 nuntius, mef- 
es us, the dancers were 


ANGELICI,, an” ancient. order of knights, inftituted, in 


1191, by Hacius) Angelus Flavius Comnenus, emperor of 
Conftantinople. 

They divided into three claffes ; but all under. the direGion 
of one grand mafter.—The firlt, were called Tor quati, from 
a collar which they wore, and thefe were fifty in numbe 
The fecond were called the Knights of Fu/tice, and were eccle- 
fiaftics, —And the third were called Knights Ser 
Juftiniani will have this order to have been i: 
year 313, by Conftantine ; and fuppofes the oc 
to have been the appearance of an ar 
with the fign of a crofsand thele words, Zz boc Jigno vinces : 
but, that there was fuch a thing as any military order in 
thofe days, isa mere fable. 


tars. 


ted in the 
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fes them. thus called from their y 
to angels, and fuch as tended to 
Epiphanius derives the nar 
was created by angels. 


Roman 


s, the 21ft of December, i 
gerona, or i 
filence. 


Feftus. and Julius Modeftus, quoted by Macrobius, Saturn: 
f. aeet0. derive the name from angina, fquinancys and 
5 fuppofe the goddefS to “shave ‘been thus» denominated; by rea~ 
fon the prefided over that difeafe.—Others fuppofe it formed 
from anger, grief, pain; to~intimate that the gave relicf 
to thofe afflicted» therewith. Others deduce it from 
angeo, | prefs, I clofe; as being reputed the goddefs of 
filence, ex 

ANGINA ®*, in-medicine, an inflammation about the mufcles 
of the larynx, or pharynx, attended with an acute fever, dif- 
ficulty of {wallowing, and danger of fuffocation, 


* The word is derived immediately from the Latin anga, Ivex, 
formed of the Greek ayxw, /uffaco, firangulo, 


The angina is the fame with what we popularly call guinzy, 
or /quinancy. See QUINZY. 

ANGLE, Ancutus, in geometry, the aperture or mutual 
inclination of two lines, which meet, and form an angle in 
their point of interfection. 

Such is the angle BAC, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 91) formed 
by the lines AB, and AC, meeting in the point AW—The 
lines A Band AC, are called the degs of the angle; and the 
point of interfection, the vertex. ’ 
Angles are fometimes denoted by a fingle letter affixed 
to the vertex, or angular point, as A; and fometimes 
by three letters, that of the vertex being in the middle, as 
BAC. 

The meafure of an angle, whereby its quantity is exprefled, 
is as arch, DE, defcribed from its vertex A, with any 
radius at pleafure, between its legs, AC and AB. See 
ArcH, and Measure. 

Hence angles are diftinguifhed by the ratio of the arches 
which they thus fubtend, to the circumference of the whole 
circle. See Crrcie and CircUMFERENCE.—And thus, 
an angle is faid to be of fo. many degrees, as are the degrees 
of the arch DE. 

Hence alfo, fince fimilar arches, ABvand DE, fiz. 87. 
have the fame ratio to their refpective circumferences ; 
and the circumferences contain each the fame number 
of degrees ; the arches AB, and DE, which are the 
meafures of the two angles ACB, and DCE, are equal ; 
and therefore the @ygles themfelves mutt be' fo too.—Hence, 
again, as the quantity of anvangle is ‘eftimated by the ratio 
of the arch, fubtended by it to the periphery ; it does not 
matter what radius that arch is defcribed withal: but the 
meafures of equal angles are always either equal arches or 
fimilar ones ; and contrarily. 

It follows, therefore, that the quantity of the angle re- 
mains ftill the fame, though the legs be either’ produced 
or diminifhed.—And thus fimilar angles, and in fimilar 
figures, the homologous or correfponding angles are alfo 
equal. 

The taking of angles is an operation of great ufe and 
extent in furveying, navigation, geography, aftronomy, &c. 

The inftruments chiefly ufed for this purpofe are qua- 
drants, theodolites, circumferentors, &c. 

Mr. Hadley has invented a new and excellent inftrument 
for taking angles, ufeful where the motion of the object, 
or any circumftance caufing an unfteadinefs in the common 
inftruments, renders the making obfervations difficult or 


uncertain. V. Phil. Tranf. N° 420. p. 147. item, N° 425. 
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To thar the Quantity of an ANGLE.—1°. On paper.— 
Apply the centre of a protractor on the vertex of the 
angle O; (Tab. Surveying, fig. 29) fo that the radius 
O > lie on one of the legs: the degree fhewn in the 
arch, by the other leg of the angle, will give the angle 
required.—To do the fame with a line of chords, fee 
Cuorp. 

2°, On the ground. —Place a furveying inftrument, 
e. gr. a femi-circle, (fig. 16.) in fuch manner as that a 
radius thereof CG may lie over one leg of the angle, 
and the centre C over the vertex.—The firft is obtained 
by looking through the fights F and G, towards a mark 
fixed at the end of the leg; and the latter, by letting fall 
a plummet from the centre of the inftrument.—Then, 
the moveable index HI being turned this way and that, 
till through its fights you difcovera mark placed at the 
extreme of the other leg of the angle: the degree it 
cuts in the limb of the inftrument fhews the quantity of 
the angle, 

To take the angle with a quadrant, theodolite, plain table, 
circumferentor, compafs, &e. 

To plot or lay down, any given. angle; i. e. the quantity of 
the angle being given, to deferibe it on paper. See Puor- 
TING. 

To bifle& a given angle, as HIK, (fig. 92.) from the 
centre I, with any radius at pleafurey deferibe an arch 
LM. From L and M, with an- aperture greater 
than LM, ftrike two arches, mutually interfeéting each 
other in N, Then, drawing the right line IN, we have 
HINsNIK, i 


ANG 


To trifle amangle. See TRissecrion. 

ANGLES are of various kinds, and denominations. — 

With regard-to the form of their legs, they are divided inte 
Reétilinear, Curvilinear, and: Mixed. 

Reéfilinear, or right-lined AnGieE, is that. whofe legs 
are both right lines: as BAC (Lab. Geometry, fig. 91.) 
Gurvilinear ANGLE. is that whofe legs are both of them 

curves. 

Mixt, or Mixtilinear ANGLE, is that, one of whofe fides 
is a right line, and the other a curve. 

With regard to their quantity; angles are again divided into 
right, acute, obtufe, and oblique, 

Right AnGue is that formed by a line falling perpendicularly 
on another 3 or that which {ubtends an arch of go degrees. 
—Such is the axgle KLM, (fig. 93 )- 

The meafure of aright aygle, therefore, isa quadrant of a 
circle; and confequently all right angles are equal to each 
other. 

Acute ANGLE is that which is lefs than a right angle, or than 
go°—as AEC, ( fig. 86.) 

Obtufe AnGiE, is that greater than a right angle, or whofe 
meafure exceeds go°—~as AED. 

Oblique ANGLE isa common name both for acute and obtufe 
angles. : 

With regard to their fituation in refpect of each other, angles 
are divided into contiguous, adjacent, vertical, alternate, and 
oppofite. 

Contiguous ANGLES, are fuch as have the fame vertex, 
and one leg common to both.—Such are F GH, and H GI, 
(ig. 94+) ; 

Adjacent ANGLE is that made by producing one of the 
legs of another angle.—Such is the angle AEC, (fig. 86.) 
made by producing a leg ED, of the angle AED, 
to . 

Two adjacent angles, * and y, or any other number 
of angles made on the fame point E, over the fame right 
line CD, are together equal to two right ones; and con~ 
fequently, to 180°.—And hence, one of two contiguous 
angles being given, the other is likewife given: as being 
the complement of the former to 180°. 

Hence alfo, to meafure an inacceffible angle in a field; 
taking an adjacent acceffible angle, and {ubftra&ting the 
quantity thereof from 180°, the remainder is the angle 
required. 

Again, all the angles x, y, 0, E, &c. made around a given 
rns E, are equal to four right ones ; and therefore all make 

0°. 

Vertical ANGLES are thofe whofe legs are continuations of 

each other—Such are the angles o and x, (fig. 86). 
If a right line AB, cut another, CD, in E, the ver- 
tical angles x and 0, as alfo y, and E, are equal—And 
hence, if it be required to meafure, in a field, or any other 
place, an inacceffible angle, x; and the other vertical 
angle, o, be acceftible ; this latter may be taken in lieu of 
the former. 

Alternate ANGLES.—See ALTERNATE.—Such are the angles 
x and y; (fig. 36.) 

The alternate angles y and x are equal See Orposirg 
angles. 

Oppofite ANGtES. See Oppositz.—Such are w and y, and 
alfo z and y. 

External ANGuES are the angles of any right-lined figure 

made without it, by producing all the fides feverally. 
All the external angles of any figure, taken together, areequal 
to four right angles: and the’ external angle of a triangle 
is equal to both the internal and oppofite ones, as is demon- 
ftrated by Euclid, 1d. 1. prop. 32. 

Internal ANGLES are the angles made by the fides of any 

right-lined figure within. 
The fam of all the internal angles of any right-lined foure 
is equal to twice as many right angles as the figure hath fides 
excepting four. ‘This is eafily demonftrated from Euclid, 
prop. 32. lib. 1. : 
The external angle is demonftrated to be equal to the intera 
nal oppofite one; and the two internal oppofite ones are 
equal to two right ones. 

Homologous AneLes are fuch angles in two figures, as retain 
the fame order from the firft, in both figures. 

AnoLe at the Periphery isan angle whofe vertex and legs do 
all terminate in the periphery of a circle—-Such is the 
EFG, (fg. 95-) 

Angle ia the SEGMENT is the fame with that at the peri« 

hery. 
ft Luemaboeed by Euclid, that all the angks in the 
fame fegment are equal to one another; that is, an 
angle EHG, is equal to any angle EF G in the fame feg- 
ment EFG. 
The angle at the periphery, or in the fegment, js compre- 
hended between two chords.EF and FD, and ftands on 
the arch ED... See Cuorn, &c. 
The meafure of an angle without the periphery G. . 06, 
is the difference between half the Solpaveacciet we! re acy 


it 


angle 
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It ftarids, and half the convex arch N O intercepted between 
its legs. 


ANGLE in a Semi-circle is an angle in a fegment of a circle,}- 


whofe bafe is a diameter thereof. 

It is demonftrated by Euclid; that the angle in a femi-cirle is 
aright one; ina fegment greater than a femi-circle, itis lef 
than a right one; and ina fegment lef than a femi-cirele, 
is greater than a right one. 

Since an angle in a femi-circle ftands on a femi-cirele, its 
meafure is a quadrant of a circle; and therefore is a right angle. 

ANGLE at the centre is an angle whofe vertex is in the centre 
of acircle, and its legs terminated in the periphery thereof.— 
Such isthe angle CAB (jig. 95.) 

The angle at the centre is comprehended between two fadii, 
and its meafure is the arch BC, 

Euclid demonftrates, that the angle at the centre BAC is 
double of the angle BDC, ftanding on the fame arch BC — 
And hence, half of the arch BC is the meafure of the angle 
at the periphery. 

Hence alfo, two or more aagks HLI, and HMI (fiz. 
97-).ftanding on the fame or equal arches, are always 
equal. 

Assent without the centre, HIK, is that whofe vertex K is 
not in the centre, but its legs HK and IK are terminated in 
the periphery. 

The meafure of an angle without the centre is half of 
the arches HI and LM, whereon it and its vertical K do 
ftand. 

Ancie of Conta is that made by the arch of a circle and 

a tangent in the point of contact.—Such is the angle HLM, 
(fig. 43.) See Conract. 
‘The angle of contact, in a circle, is proved by Euclid to be 
lefs than any right-lined angle; But from hente it does not 
follow, that the angle of contact is of no quantity, as Pele- 
tarius, Wallis, and fome others have imagined. V, Wall. 
Algeb. p. 71—105.—Sir Ifaac Newton fhews, that if the 
curve HAE ( fig. 98.) be a cubic parabola, the angle of con- 
taét, where the ordinate DF is in the fubtriple ratio of the 
abfcifle AD, the angle BAF, contained under the tangent 
AB in its vertex, and the curve, is infinitely greater than 
the circular angle of contaé&t BAC; and that, if other para~ 
bola’s of higher kinds be defcribed to the fame axis and 
vertex, whofe abfcifles AD are as the ordinate DF4, DFs, 
DF6, &c. you will have a feries of angles of contact going 
on infinitely, of which any one is infinitely greater than that 
next before it. 

ANGLE of a Segment is that made by a chord witha tan- 
gent, in the point of contaét.—Such is the angle MLH 
Gs sesh by Euclid, that the angle MLC is equal 
to any angle M aL in the alternate fegment Ma L. 

For the Effetts, Properties, Relations, &c. of ANGLES, when 
combined into Triangles, Quadrangles, and polygonous Figures, 
fee TRIANGLE, QUADRANGLE, SquaRE, PARALLE- 
LoGRAM, PoLycon, Fieurg, pa 

Equal Ancues - QUAL. 

Sinilar ANGLES t Hers Uae Eo Sel 

Ancxes are again divided into plane, /pherical, and folid. 

Plane Ancuixs are thofe we have hitherto been {peaking of: 
which are defined by the inclination of two lines in a plane, 
meeting ina point. : 

Spherical ANcux is the inclination of the planes of two great 

circles of the fphere. 
The meafure of a fpherical angle is the arch of a great circle 
at right angles to the planes of the great circles forming the 
angle intercepted. between them.—For the properties of {phe- 
rical angles, fee SPHERICAL Angle. 

Solid ANGLE is the mutual inclination of more than two planes, 
or plane angles, meeting in a point, and not contained in the 
fame plane.—For the meafure, properties, &c. of folid angles, 
fee Sonrp Angle. 

We alfo meet with other lefs ufual forts of angles among fome 
geometricians ; as, 

Horned ANGLE, angulus cornutus, that made by a right line, 
whether a tangent or fecant, with the periphery of a circle. 
Lunular ANGLE, angulus lunularis, is that formed by the in- 
terfeStion of two curve lines; the one concave, and the other 

convex. See Lune. : 

Gifeid AncuE, angulus ciffsides, is the inner angle made by 
two {pherical convex lines interfeéting each other. See Crs- 
SOID, 

Sifircid ANGLE, angulus fiftroides, 
See StsTRUM, 


is that in figure of a fiftrum. 


Pelecoid ANGLE, angulus pelecoides, is that in figure of a hat-}” 


chet. See PELECoIDES. 

Ancue, in trigonometry. See TRIANGLE and Trrcono- 
METRY. 
For the fines, tangents, and fecants of angles. See SINE, 
TANGENT, and SECANT. 

AnGte, in mechanics.—Angle of Direétion, is that compre- 
hended between the lines of direction of two con(piring forces. 
See Direction. 


Anaxe of Elevation is that comprehended between the line of 


direction of a projectile, and a horizontal line;—Such fg the 

angle ARB,(Tab. Mechanics, fig 47+) which is comprehend= 

ed between the line of direétion of the projectile AR, and 
the horizontal line AB, 

ANGLE of incidence is. that made by the line of dire@tion’ of 
an impinging body, in the paint of conta&.—Such’ is the 
angle DCA, (Jigs 63-) 

ANGLE of Reflection is that made by the line of dire@tion’ of 
the refleéted body, in the point of ‘contaét from which it rea 
bounds.—Such is the angle ECF. 

ANGLE, in optics—V2/ual or Optic angle, is the angle included 
between the two rays drawn from the two extreme points of 
an objet to the centre of the pupil—Such is the angle 
ABC, (Tab. Optics, fig. 69:) comprehended between the 
rays AB, and BC. 

Objects feen under the fame, or an equal angles mutt always 
appear equal, 

ANGLE of the Interval, of two places, is the angle fubtended 
by two lines directed from the eye to thofe places. 

Anoxe of Incidence, in catoptrics, 1s the lefler angle, made 

by an incident ray. of light, with the plane of a {peculum ; 
or; if the fpeculum be concave or convex, with a tan- 
gent in the point of incidente.—Such is the ange ABD 
(fig. 26.) 
Every incident ray, AB, makes. two angles, the one 
acute; ABD, the other obtufe, ABE; though fometimes 
both right—The lefler of fuch angles is the angle of in- 
cidence. 

Anat of Incidence, in dioptrics, is the auzie ABI, (fg. 56.) 
made by an incident ray, AB, with a lens or other refracting, 
furface, HI, 

ANGLE of Inclination is the angle ABD, contained between. 
an incident ray, AB, and the axis of incidence, DB. Sez 
Axis, Ge. 

ANGLE of Refledtions 

Reflected ANGLE, 

ANGLE of Refraétiany 

Refradied ANGLES 

ANGLE, in aftronomy—ANGLE of commutation. See Coms 
MUTATION. 

Ancte of Elongations or, ANGLE at the earth. 

Parallaétic ANGLE. See PARALLACTIC Angle, 

ANGLE at the Sun, the Inclination is the Angle RSP, (Tab, 

Aftronomy, fig. 25s) under which the diftance of a planet Py 

from the ecliptic PR, is feen from the fun. 

Ancue of the Zaft. See NonacEsimat. : 

ANGLE of Obliquity, of the ecliptic. See Orxr QurTys and 

Ecurrric, 
The angle of inclination of the axis of the earth, to the axis 
of the ecliptic, is 23°, 30’; and remains inviolably the fame 
in all points of the earth’s annual orbit. By means of this in= 
clination, fuch inhabitants of the earth as live beyond 45° of 
latitude have more of the fun’s heat, taking all the year 
round and thofe who live within 45° have lefs of his heat, 
than if the earth always moved in the equinoétial. 

ANGLE of Longitude is the angle which the circle of a ftar’s 
longitude makes with the meridian, at the pole of the 
ecliptic. 

ANGLE of right Afcenfion is the angle which the circle of a 
ftar’s right afcenfion makes with the meridian at the pole of 
the world. See Right Ascension. 

ANGLE, in navigation.—ANGLE of the Rhumb, or Loxodromie 
Ancie. See Ruumpand Loxopromy. 

ANGLEs, -in fortification, are underftood of thofe formed 
by the feyeral lines ufed in fortifying, or making a place 
defenfible. 

Thefe are of two forts; real, and imaginary.—Real a 
are thofe which actually fubfift and appear in the works,—Sucl 
are the flanked angle, the angle of the epcule, angle of the 
Jlank, and the re-entering angle of the ¢ carpi —Imagi- 
nary or occult angles are thofe which ate only fubfervient to 
the conftruction, and which fubfift no more after the fortifi- 
Cation is drawn.—Such are the angle of the cenire, a 
of the polygons flanking angles faliant angle of the counterfearps 

&c. Savin, Nouv. Ecol. milit. p. 365 and 38, 

ANGLE of, or aty the Gentre is the angle formed at the centre 
of the polygon, by two femi-diameters drawn thither from 
the two. neareft extremities of the polygon,——Such is the 
angle CKF (Tab. Fortificat. fig. I.) 

ANGLE of the Circumference is the mixt angle made by the 
arch drawn from one gorge to the other. 

ANGLE of the Counter/earp is. that made by the two. fides 

of the counterfcarp, meeting before the middle of the 

curtin, 

Ancte of the Curtin, or of the Flank, is that made bys cr 
contained between, the curtin and the flank; fuch isthe 
angle BAE. 

ANGLE of the Complement of the Line of Defence, is the angle 
arifing from the interfeétion of the two complements one 

with another, 

Diminifbed ANGLE is the angle which is made by the meeting 

of the exterior fide of the polygon with the face of the 

baftion.—Such is the angle BCF, 
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} in catoprics: See REFLECTION, 


} in dioptrics. See REFRACTION: 


AneLe 


ay 
aa 


Pélygox is the angle GHM, intercepted -ci 
the two internal fides GH, and HM, or: the two 


| 


Avore of the Epaule, or Shoulder, is that formed by the flank | 
face of t Such is the angle ABC. 


Figure is the angle GHM, made in H, ] 

by the meeting of the innermott | 

figure GH and HM. 

jard, or ANGLE of the Tenaille, is that 
ines of defence, i. @. the two faces 


efer 
efer 


of the 


, made by the fank- 


dy b alled the AncxE ofthe Bajfion, is the 
BCS, made by the two faces of the baftion, BC, CS; 
nc ut of the baftion, and that moft ex- 


curtin. 
Anoie forming the Flank is that confifting of one flank, and 
one demi-gorge 


Face is that compofed of one flank and 


the Triangle. 


gle, in fortification, is half the avgle of 


n. 


F the Moat is that made before the curtin, where it 


Re-entering, or Re-entrant ANGLE, is that whofe vertex is 
turned inwards, towards the place. 
Sailiant ANGLE is that which advances 


point toward the 


Ancue of the Tenaille, or the outward flanking angles called 
alfo the angle of the moat, or the dead angle, is made by the 
two lines fichant in the faces of the two baftions, extended 

till they meet in an angle towards the curtin.~-This always 

turns its point in towards the work. 
G fa wall, in archite€ture, is the point or corner 
or faces of a wall meet. 

the military art, are thofe fol- 

the ranks and files terminate. See Bar- 


An 


icles of a battalion are faid to be blunted, when 
the foldiers at the four corners are removed, fo that the 
fguare battalion becomes o€tagonal: ‘This was an evo~ 
lution very common among the ancients, though now 
difufed. 

ANGLEs, in anatomy, are underftood of the canthi, or cor- 
ners of the eye, where the upper eye-lid meets with the 
under, 

‘That next the nofe is called’ the great or internal, and that 
towards the temples, the “eft or external angle or canthus, 
See CANTHUS. 

ANGLES, tn aftrology, denote certain houfes of a figure, or 
{cheme of the heavens.—Thus the horofcope of the firit 
houfe is termed the angle of the ea/t. 

ANGLICAN & Gutta, See the artide GuTT a. 

GLICANUS Sudor. See the article Supor. 

NGLICISM, a word or phrafe in the Englifh idiom ; 

ora manner of fpeech peculiar to the Englifh tongue. See 

Ipiom and ENGLISH. 

ANGLING, the art of catching fifh by means of a rod, 

X 1e, hook and bait fitted thereto. 

There are feveral prudential rules obferved by thorough an-, 
glers; fuch as, not to wear any white or fhining apparel, but 
be cloathed in a y-colour: to invite the fifh to the 
place intended for angling, by caf*ing in from time to time 
proper foods, as boiled corn, worms, and garbage: to keep 
them together in the time of angling, by throwing in grains 
of ground malt; or finking a box of worms, with {mall holes 
for them to creep flowly out at, &c. To draw falmon or 
trout together, they ufe a compofition of fine clay incorpo- 
d wi d malt ground. 
learn what bait is beft for any fih at any time; after 

; caught one, they flit his gills, and- take. out the fto- 

mach; i] 1 what he laft fed on. 

1 methods of angling for falmon, trout, carp, tench, 

dace, gudgeon, roach, flounder, &c. See under 

-FisuinG, Trout-Fisnine, Se 

Sce the article Frsuine Fly. 

See the article Frsnine Hook, 

is either made of hair, twifted; or of filk; 

veed.—T he beft: colours’ aré the forrel, 

the two laft for clear waters, the firft for 

Jor is the pale watery green defpifable: this 
is given artificially, by fteéping the hair in a liquor 
um, foot, and the juice of walnut-leaves bciled 
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ANGLING 
5 LING 
or the Indian 


muddy oni 
colour 


Anciing Red. See Fisnine Rod. 
In angling, they obferve, after having flruck a large. fith, to 


keep the rad bent; which will hinder him. from running to 
the utmoft-length of the red-line,-by which he?’ would be 
enabled to break his holds or the. hook. 


ANG 


NGUINEAL Syjperbola. 


CURVER? = 


See HypersotaA ahd 


|ANGULAR, fomething that relates to, or hath, angles. See 


ANGLE. 

Angular obje&s at a diftance appear round ; the little inequa- 

lities difappearing at a much lefs diftance than the bulk of the 

body, u 
AnGuULAR Motion isa compound kind of motion, wherein 

the moveable both flides and revolves at the fanie time. 

Such is the motion of the wheel of acoach, or other ve- 

hicle. 

The phenomena, &¢. of fuch motion, fee accounted for un- 

der the article Rota Ariffotelica. 


ANGULAR Capital. CaPITAL. 
ANGULAR Column. S . CoLtumn. 
4 ee the articles¢ 
ANGULAR Niche.- = NIcHE. 
Acute ANGULAR Seétion. AcUTE. 


ANGULAR Motion, in aftronomy, is the increafe of the diftance 

between any two planets, revolving round any body as the 
common centre of their motion. 
The quantity of this motion is exprefled by two right lines, 
drawn from the faid centre to the revolving bodies ; which 
will open’ wider, and confequently the angle will grow 
greater, as the revolving bodies part farther and farther from 
one another. 

ANGUSTICLAVIA®, or Ancustus CLavus; in 
antiquity, a tunica, embroidered with little purple ftuds, worn 
by the knights, 

* The word is compounded of 
clavus, rail or fud: in regard 
ler inthis garment than in th 
by the fenators, 

ANHELITUS* fignifies a fhortnefs and thicknefs of 
breath: as in an afthma, See RESPIRATION, and 
AsTHMA, 


The word is Latin, formed of the verb anhelo, I puff 
blow. 


ANIL, in natural hiftory, the fhrub from whofe leaves 
ftalks indigo is prepared. See InprGo. 

ANIMA®*, a foul; whether rational, fenfitive or vege- 
ative. See SouLs 

* The word is pure Latin, formed of the Greek dsemos, ven- 
tus, wind, or breath, : 

Anima _Articulorum is a denomination fometimes given to her~ 

modaétyls; on account of their efficacy in diforders of the 

joints. See HERMopacTYL. 

Nima Hepatis, foul of the liver ; aterm applied by the chy= 

mifts to the fal martis, falt of iron or fteel ; on account of 

its ufe in diftempers of that part. 

It is more ufually prefcribed under the name of vitriclum 

martis. 

Anima Mundi, q, d. foul of the world, or of the univerfe, 
denotes a certain pure, ethereal fubftance or {pirit, diffufed, 
according to many of the ancient philofophers, through the 
mafs of the world, informing, a€tuating, and uniting the di- 
vers parts thereof into one great, perfect, organical, and vital 
body or animal. 

Plato treats at large of the doxn rz xoowe, in his Timeus ; and 

is even fuppofed to be the author of the dogma: yet are in- 

terpreters much at alofs about his meaning. Ariftotle, how- 
ever, taking it in the common and obvious fenfe, ftrenuoufly 
oppofes it. 

Seranus, on Plato’s Timeus, explains this do@trine thus: 

© Our philofopher will have the univerfe Goov cubuxor ewer, 

confifting of body and fpirit ; the {pirit he makes to be that 

analogy, or fymmetry, whereby things of different nature 

© are amicably aflociated in the grand compages of all things. 

In which fenfe the axima mundi fignifies as much as the 
form of the univerfe’. 

dthers will have the anima mundi to fignify I know not what 

ignific virtue, or vivific heat, infufed into the chaos, and 

difleminated through its whole frame; for the confervation, 
nutrition, and vivification thereof. 

Hence'that of the poet : 

Igneus eff ollis vigor & ceeleftis origo —Virg. AEn. 4.730. 
Others firppofe Plato, by his anima mundi, to have 
meant God, or the fpirit of God; and to have taken the 
hint from Mofes, who, in his account of the firft day’s 


, The fpirit of God moved on the face of the 


trow, {mall ; and 
thofe ornaments were fmal- 
1¢ Laticlavia, which was worn 


nd 


and 


A 


creation, {ay 
deep. 
‘The modern Platonifts explain their mafter’s anima mundi 
by a certain univerfal, ‘ethereal fpirit, which in the hea- 
vens exifts perfectly pure, as retaining its proper nature ; 
but on earth, pervading elementary bodies, and intimately 
mixing with all the minute atoms thereof, it affumes fome- 
what of their nature; and becomes of a peculiar kind.— 
So the poet : 

Spiritus intus alit, totofque infufa per artus 

Mans agitat molem, & magno fe corpore mifcet. 
They add, that this anima mundi, which more immediately 
refides in the celeftial regions as its proper feat, moves and 
governs the heavens in fuch. manner, as that the heaven's 

themfelves 
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themfelves firft received their exiftence from the fecundity of, 
the fame fpirit: for that this anima, being the primary fource 
of life, every where breathed a fpirit like itfelf, by virtue 
whereof various kinds of things were framed conformable to 
the divine ideas. 

The notion of an anima mundi is rejeEted by moft of the mo- 
dern philofophers ; though M. du Hamel thinks, without any 
great reafon ; for the generality of them admit fomething 
very much like it. Thus the Peripatetics have recourfe to 
celeftial influxes, in order to account for the origin of forms, 
and the fecret powers of bodies, “ 

The Cartefians have their fubtile matter, which anfwers 
to moft of the ufes and intentions of Plato’s anima mundi; 
being fuppofed to flow from the fun and the other hea+ 
venly bodies, and to be diffufed through all the parts 
of the world, to be the fource or principle of all mo- 
tion, &e. 

Some later philofophers in the place of thefe fubftitute fire ; 
and others a fubtile elaftic {pirit or medium diffufed through all 
the parts of fpace. i 

The principal thing objected; on the Chriftian fcheme, 
againft Plato’s doétrine of the anima mundi, is, that 
it mingles the deity too much with the creatures; con- 
founds, in fome meafure, the workman with his work, 
making this, as it were, a part of that, and the feveral 
portions of the univerfe fo many parts of the Godhead.— 
‘Yet is the fame principle afferted by Seneca, Epift. 92. Totum 
hoc quo continemur, & unum eft, F Deus. Et foci ejus fumus, 
& membra—— , 

Anima Pulmonum, was ufed for crocus, or faffron ; by reafon of 
its fuppofed great ufe in difeafes of the lungs. 

ANIMADVERSION * fometimes fignifies correction ; and 
fometimes remarks or obfervations made on a book, &c. and 

* fometimes, a ferious confideration and reflection on any fub- 
je&t, by way of criticifm. 

* The word is formed of the Latin animadvertere, to ani- 
madvert : of aximus, the mind, and adverto, I turn to, 
or toward. 

ANIMAL *, a being, which, befides the power of growing, 
increafing, and producing its like, which vegetables likewife 
have, is further endowed with fenfation, and fpontaneous 
Joco-motion, 

* The word is derived from the Latin anima, foul; and lite- 
rally denotes fomething endued with a foul. 

An animal, refpe& being only had to the body, not the foul; 
may be defined with Boerhaave to be an organical body, con- 
fifting of veffels and juices, and taking in the matter of its 
nutriment, by a part called a mouth; whence it is conveyed 
into another called the inte/tines, into which it has roots im- 
planted, whereby it draws in its nourifhment, after the man- 
ner of plants. 

According to this definition, an animal is diftinguifhed from 
a foffil, in that it is an organical body; and from a ve- 
getable by this,.that it has its roots within itfelf, whereas a 

_ plant has them without itfelf. 

In effect, the inteftines of an animalate, in reality, no more 
than its earth, or the body it adheres to ; into which it fends 
forth its roots, that is, the lacteal veflels, which thence draw 
the matter of its life and increafe, 

An animal is better defined from its mouth than its heart ; 
fince we do not know whether the whole tribe have fuch a 
part; for as feveral have fixteen hearts, particularly the filk- 
worm, and fome even fixty : fo it is poflible,others may have 
none at all. 

Nor can any general chara&ter. of an animal be taken from 
the brains, the lungs, or the like, fince we know of many 
quite deftitute thereof. 

‘The genuine charatterftic, then, of an animal is to be free 
and at large with refpeét to the fubje& it derives its nourifh- 
ment from : for every thing is taken in by the mouth; and 
the mouth does not adhere to any thing : whereas all plants 
are conneéted, in fome manner or other, to the body which 
furnithes them food. 

Hence it follows, that a foetus, while it remains in the mo- 
ther’s womb, is a real plant; as being conneéted by the fu- 
niculus umbilicalis to the placenta, and by the placenta to 
the uterus, from whence it receives it nutriment.—If it did 
not derive its food by the faid funiculus, but by its mouth, 
it were an animal; and if it drew it by boths it would be a 

_ zoophyte, or plant-animal. 

Some have defined animals from their loco-motion, as being 
capable of fhifting from place to place; and plants, from their 
fticking faft_to the fame fubject: but on. this principle, 
oyfters, muffels, cockles, &c. would be almoft excluded from 
the clafs of animals, in 2s much, as they ufually adhere, or 
grow to rocks, &c, yet it is certain, that thofe creatures 
are real animals, as they have mouths and {tomachs to take 
intheir food, and laéteals and mefenteric veins to receive it, 
and fometimes can even move from place to place on occafion, — 
Indeed, muffels feem an exception from the former definition. 
Tf, as is faid, that anomalous creature breathes, and receives its 
nourifhment, not at the mouth, but by the anus: the part 
which we account its head, though without either eyes, ears, 


or Yona or any other apparatus, fave a hole, which we 
ov. I, 
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may call its mouth, is an immoveable part ; being faftened to 
one of the fhells, fo that it cannot feek for food, but the food 
muft come to feek it. This food is water, which, as the fhells 
open; enters in at the anus of the muflel; which opens at the 
fame time ; and paffing thence into certain canals, between 
the inner furface of the fhell and the outer furface of 
the animal, is {aid to be conveyed thence into its mouth, 
by a certain motion, which the animal can produce at 
pleafure. 
We chufe therefore with Dr: Tyfon, to fix the criterion 
of an animal in a duétus alimentalis, 7. 2. a gula, fto- 
poate and inteftines: all which make but one continued 
canal. 
All animals, according to the moft probable and received 
opinion, come from eggs, and are there inclofed, as it 
were in epitome, till the feed of the male penetrate their 
covering, and ftretch them, fo as they become ready for 
hatching. : 

There then enters into their veffels a chylous juice ; which, 
being pufhed forwards by the fpirits, circulates through the 
whole habit of the little body, nourifhes and dilates it by little 
and little, and thus produces what we call growth. 

This circulation, repeated feveral times, tefines and at- 
tenuates the juices, till at length they become of a red 
colour, and are converted into what we call d/ocd.—This 
natural operation bears a great refemblance to feveral 
chymical proceffes, by which, in attenuating ahd dif 
folving oily or fulphureous fubftances, they afflume a 
red colour. 

The philofophers comprehend man under the fpecies of 
animals * ; and define him, a reafonable animal: though 
among naturalifts, ce, the term animal is ufually reftrained 
to irrationals. 

* Man, fays Lifter, is as very an animal as any quadruped of 
them all: and moft of his aétions are refolvable into inftinct, 
notwithftanding the principles which cuftom and education 
have fuperinduced. Fourn. to Paris. 

St. Auguftin relates, that a great many f{crupulous perfons in 
his time extended that prohition of the law, Thou fhalt not 
Rill, to all animals : they grounded their opinion on fome paf= 
fages of {cripture wherein God {peaks of animals as if they 
had fome principle of reafon: declaring that he will require 
the blood of man at the hand of beafts, Gen. c. ix. Adding in 
the fame place, that he makes a covenant not only with man, 
but with every living creatures 
Pliny relates; that in Africa the fpecies of animals. are 
various and changeable ; for that the great fcarcity of water 
bringing all forts of beafts to the fame pools to drink, 
the males often mix with the females of other fpecies : 
infomuch that it was become a proverb in Greece, that 
Africa was always producing fome new monfter.—Hitt. Nat. 
1, 8. c. 16,—But this is no ways warranted by the obfer- 
vations of modern naturalifts; according to Dr. Shaw, the 
ordinary courfe of things is much the fame in Barbary 
as elfewhere ; each fpecies, as fat as ever he could be in- 
formed, keeping inviolably to itfelf. If we except the mule 
and the kumzah, which are procreated from animals under 
the dire€tion of mankind, and not properly left to them- 
felves, few, if any, inftances can be produced in favour of 
the ancient proverb, Semper aliguod novi Africam afferre— 
V. Shaw. Trav. p. 261. 

ANIMALS are ordinarily divided into terre/rial, aquatic, volatiles 
amphibious, infeéts, Bsc. 
Terreftrial animals, are either quadrupeds, or reptiles. —Qua- 
drupeds have either the feet cloven, as the bullock ; or en- 
tire, as the horfe ; or divided into feveral toes or claws, as the 
dog, lion, &c. The other divifions will be found under 
the words Fisn, Birp, &&c. 
For a general account of the various kinds of animals, we 
fhall here fubjoin Mr. Ray’s fcheme. 

Animals are either, 

( Sanguineous, that is, fuch as have blood, which breathe either 

b 

Praag having either 
| (Two ventricles in their heart, and thofe either 
| ¢ Viviparous. 


| 

Bre) 4 { Aquatic, as the whale kind. See Wrate. 

| ‘ } Gant ‘3 a . 

Le fal viparous, as bitds. : 

| | fee one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tortoifes and fer 
| pents. 
UGills, as all fanguineous fifhes, except the whale kind. 

ce 3 p' 


Exanguineous, or without blood, which may be divided into 
(Greater ; and thofe either 
Naked. 
Terteftrial, as naked fnails. 
Aquatic, asthe poulp, cuttle-fith, &¥c. 
wu Covered with a tegument, either 
H Cruftaceous, as lobfters and craw-fifh. 
‘Teftaceous, either 
Univalve, as limpets. 
} Bia, as oifters, muffels, cockles, &c, 
Turbinate, as periwinkles, fnails, &c. 
(Leffler, as infects of all forts, 
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Viviparous * 
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wiparous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, are either | 
Hoeted, which are either ‘ 

Whole-footed, or hoofed, as the horfe and af: 
} Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 

( Two principal parts, called di/eula, either 

Such as chew not the cud, as fwine. 
; Rumihant, of fuch as chew the cud, divided into 
! Sheep-kind, 
. Goat-kind. 


Sucli as Nave perpetual and hollow horns : 
| Such as have folid, branched, and deciduous horns, 


Beef-kind, 
as the deer kind. 
lL potamus, 
Claw’d, or digitate, having the foot divided into 
‘Two parts or tozs, having two nails, as the camel- 
} kind. 
Many toes or claws, either 
Undivided, as the elephant 
} Divided, which have either 
Broad nails and an human fhape, as apes. 
} Narowe and more pointed nails, which in re- 
fpeét of their teeth, are divided into fuch as have 
{ Many fore-tecth or cutters in each jaw: 
| (‘The greater, which have 


§ A fhorter fnout and rounder head, as the cat-kind. 
< VA longer fnout and head, as the dog-kind. 
| ©The lefler, the vermin or weazel kind. 
t Only two large and remarkable fore-teeth, all which are phy- 
L tivorous, and are called the hare-kind. 
For particulars relating to animals, their number, analogous 
ftructure, fagacity, inftinét, Wc. See CREATION, ARK, 
Heap, Neck, l'art; Foor, Horn, Hoor, Srorce, 
InstineT, &e. 
Animats confit of folids, ot firm parts, as flefh, bones, mem- 
and fluids, as blood, &c.—Of an intermediate 
perhaps be reckoned fat, &c. 
ds aré mere earth, bound together by fome cily hu- 
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mour ; ahd accordingly they are reducible by fire into fuch earth 
again. ; 
Thus a bone being perfectly purged of all its moifture, by 


calcination, is found a mere earth, which the leaft force will 
crumble into duft, for want of the natural gluten : le the 
fame bone, by immerging it in water or oil, becomes firm and 
ftrong again ; and more fo in oil than in water. And thus cu- 
pels are made of animal earth, which will fuftain the utmoft 
effect of fire. 

‘The fluid parts of animals are the cruder as they are lefs dif- 
tant from the laéteals, and abforbent veffels—Thus chyle 
ite elfé but a vegetable juice; but in its farther progrefs, 
it gradually lays afide its vegetable characters, till after a num- 
ber of circulations it becomes a perfect animal juice under the 
denomination of blood, from whence the other humours are 
all derived 
Animal {ubftances are diftinguifhed from thofe of vegetables 
by two circumftances: the firft, that when burnt they are 
found perfeétly infipid; all animal falts being volatile and 
flying off with heat: the contrary of which is found in 
vegetables, which conftantly retain fome fixed falt in all 
their afhes, 
The fecond, that no fincere acid is contained in any animal 
juice; nor can any acid falt be extraéted from the fame: the 
contrary of which is found in all vegetables. 

Yet are animals reconverted into their vegetable nature, by 
putrefaction. 


Ovipartus ANIMALS, P Oviparous. 
us ANIMALS. See the articles) RAPacrous. 
ation of ANIMALS. GENERATION. 


Animats make the fubjeé& of that branch of natural hiftory 

called Zoslogy. 

The ftru@ure of animals, with their diforders, remedies, &c. 

the fubjéct of anatomy, medicine, Sc. 

Anrmats make the principal matter of heraldry ; both as bear- 
ings, and as fupporters, &¥c. 
It is an eftablifhed rule among the heralds, that in 
blazohing, avimals are always to be interpreted in the 
heft fenfe; that is, according to their moft noble and 
generous qualities, and fo as may redound moft to the ho- 
nour of the bearers. 

Thus the fox, being repeated witty, and withal given to filch- 
ing for his prey ; if this be the charge of an efcutcheon, we 
are to conceive the quality reprefented to be his wit and 
cunning, not his theft. 

Guillim adds, that all favage beafts are to be figured in 
their fierceft ation ; as, a lion ereéted, his mouth 
wide open, his claws extended, &c. Thus formed, he 
is faid to be rampant—A leopard, or wolf is to be 
pourtrayed ing, as it were, pedetentim : which form 
of aétion, faith Chaflanzeus, fits their natural difpofition, 
and is termed pa/fant.—The gentler kinds are to be 
fet forth in their nobleft and moft advantageous a@tion ; 
as, a horfe, running or.vaulting, a grey-hound courf- 


ing, 4 deer fripping, a lamb going with. fmooth an¢ 
ealy pace, &c. 

Every animal is to be moving,' or looking, to the right 
fide of the fhield; and it is a general rule, that the right 
foot be placed foremoft, beceufe the right fide is reckoned 
the beginning of motion : add, that the upper part is nobler 
than the lower ; fo that things conftrained either to look up 
or down, ought rather to be defigned looking upwards.—It 
mutt be noted, that notwithftanding thefe folemn precepts of 
Guillim, and the other mafters of armory, we find by ex- 
perience, that there are lions paffant, couchant, and dormant, 
as well astampant, and that moft animals in arms look down, 
and not up. 


| Four parts, or quadriftula, as the rhinoceros and hippo- AnImat is alfo ufed adjedtively, to denote fomething that be- 


longs to, or partakes of, the nature of an animal body. 
‘Thus we fay animal food, animal ceconomy, &c, 

ANIMAL Aétions are thofe peculiar to animals; or which be- 
long to animals, as fuch. 
Such are fenfation, and mufcular motion. 
TION, Se. 

AnimaL Motion is the fame with what we call mufcular 
motion. 
{tis divided into two branches; natural or involuntary, and 
fpontaneous. 


See Srnsa- 


ANIMAL Funétions, among phyficians. See Funcrion. 


Moralifts frequently oppofe the animal part, which is the fen- 
fible, flefhy part of man, to the rational part, which is the 
underftanding. 

ANIMAL Secretion is the aét whereby the divers juices of the 
body are fecreted or feparated from the common ma{s of 
blood, by means of the glands. 

The theory of animal fecretion is one of the improvements in 
phyfic, for which we are indebted to geometrical reafoning. 
—The fum of what our late writers on this fubject have 
fhewn, may be reduced to the following heads : 

1. Different juices may be feparated from the common 
mafs of blood, by means of the different diameters of the 
orifices of the fecretory duéts. For all particles, whofe dia- 
meters are Tefs than thofe of the duéts, will pafs through 
them ; fo that any matter may be evacuated by any of the 
glands, provided the diameters of its particles be made leffer 
than thofe of the fecretory du, either by a comminution of 
the matter to be feparated, or by an enlargement of the fe- 
parating paflage. 

2. By the different angle which the fecretory dué& makes 
with the trunk of the artery. For all fluids prefs the fides 
of the containing veflels in a dire@ion perpendicular to its 
fides ; which is evident in the pulfation of the arteries, it 
being to that prefluve that the pulfation is wholly owing. It 
is likewife evident, that the blood is urged forward by the 
force of the heart ; fo that the motion of fecretion is 
compounded of both thefe motions. Now the lateral pref- 
fure is greater when the direét velocity is fo, but yet not in 
proportion to fuch velocity : for the lateral preflure is con- 
fiderable, even when the fluid ts at reft ; being then in pro- 
portion to the {pecific gravity of the fluid : and in a fluid like 
the blood in the arteries, which is thrown in a right direétion, 
or a direétion parallel to the axis of the veflel, the lateral 
preflure will be in a proportion compounded of both: 
from whence it will follow, that if two particles of equal 
diameters, but of unequal fpecific gravities, arrive, with the 
fame velocity, at an orifice capable of admitting them, yet 
they will not both enter it and pafs, becaufe their motion 
of direction will be different: fo that the diverfity of the 
angles which the duéts make with the trunk of the artery, 
is altogether neceflary to account for all the poflible diverfity 
of fecerned fluids, even fuppofing their diameters and figures 
to be the fame. 

3. By the different velocities with which the blood arrives 
at the orifices of the fecretory duéts.—For fince the fecretions 
are made in a fluid form; no poffible reafons can be af- 
figned, why fome animals have a foft loofe texture of the fo- 
lid parts, and why one part of the body is of an eafily fepa- 
rated texture, and others of a firmer, but this different velo- 
city of the blood at the orifices of the fecretory duéts, where- 
by the particles fecerned for nourifhment, and acretion, are 
drove or impaéted into the vacuola that receive them, with 
a greater or lefS force; it being difficult to imagine that fuch 
a diverfity in texture can altogether proceed from the diffe- 
rent folidities and contaéts of the conftituent parts. See furs 
ther under the article SecrE TION. 

AniMAu Spirits are a fine fubtile juice or humour, in animal 
bodies ; fuppofed by many to be the great inftrument of muf- 
cular motion, fenfation, &c. 

‘The ancients diftinguifhed fpirits into three kinds, viz. ani- 
mal, vital, and vegetative : but the moderns have reduced 
them to one fort, viz, animal; about the nature of which, 
and the matter whence they are formed, great difputes have 
arifen among anatomifts, though their very exiftence has 
never been fairly proved. 
As it is hard to define what could never yet be brought under 
the judgment of our fenfes, all that we fhall here offer concern- 
ing them, is, that they muft nceds be extremely fubtile bodies, 
which 
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which efcape.all manner of examination by the fenfes; though 
ever fo well affifted; and pervade the tracts of the nerves, 
which yet have no difcoverable cavity or perforation; nor 
could ever by any experiment be colleéted ; yet are conftantly 
moving in vaft quantities, as they muft of neceffity be, to 
perform all thofe mighty operations which are aferibed to 
them.—However, the antiquity of the opinion claims fome 
reverence, 

By the help of thefe, we are furnifhed with a vaft number of 
precarious folutions of great phanomena; and without them 
we muft leave a gteat chafm in the philofophical hiftory of 
animal bodies. 

They are fuppofed to be feparated in the brains from the fub- 
tileft parts of the blood: and therite carried, by the nerves, 
to all parts of the body, for the performance of all animal and 
vital funétions. 


Animat Hunger. Huncrer. 
See the articles 


Anima Occonomy. Orconomy, 

Anima Oil. Orr, 

ANIMALCULE, ANIMALCULUM, a diminutive of 
animal ; exprefling fuch a minute creature as is either 
fcarce, or not at all, difcernable by the naked eye, 
Such are thofe numerous infeéts Which croud ‘the water in 
the fummer months; changing it fometimes of a deep or 
pale red colour, fometimes of a yellow, &c, Thefe often feem 
to be of the fhrimp kind, and the moft common one is called 
by Swammerdam, Pulex aquaticus arborefcens, The caufe 
of their concourfe at this time, Mr. Detham obferves, is to 
perform their coit. He adds, that they afford a comfortable 
food to many water animals.—The green fcum, on the top of 
ftagnant waters, is often nothing elfe but prodigious numbers of 
another {maller order of animalcules 3 which in all probability 
ferve for food to the puliccs aquatici. 
The microfcope difcovers legions of animaleules in moft li- 
quors, as water, wine, vinegar, beer, dew, &c. In the Philo- 
foph. Tranfaét. we have obfervations of the aximalcules 
in rain-water, in feveral chalybeat waters, infufions of 
Pepper, bay-berries, oats, barley, wheat, &c. See Mr- 
€ROSCOPE, 
The human feed has been obferved by divers authors to 
contain great numbers of animalcules ; which gave occafion 
to the fyftem of generation ab animalculs. 

ANIMATE, Animaren, fomething endued with life, or 
a living foul. 

In mechanics, animate power is ufed to denote a man, or 
brute ; in contradiftinétion to inanimate powers, as {prings, 
weights, &c. 

AniImateD Mercury, among chymifts, fignifies quickfilver 
impregnated with fome fubtile ‘and fpirituous particles, fo 
as to render it capable of growing hot when mingled with 

‘old. 

Anais Needle, a needle touched with a load-ftone. Sec 
Neepie, Macner, &c, 

ANIMATION fignifies the informing of an animal body 
with a foul, 

Thus the feetus of the womb is faid to come to its ani- 
mation, when it begins to aét as a true animal 3 or after the 
female that bears it is gick, a3 the common way of ex- 
prefiion is. 

‘The common opinion is, that this happens about forty days 
after conception, But Jer. Florentinus, in a Latin treatife 
entitled, Homo dubius, jive de baptifma abortivorum, fhows 
this to_be very precarious, 

ANIME, or Gum ANIMA, in pharmacy, a kind of gum, 
or refin; ‘whereof there are two kinds, the qweffern, and 
eaftern, 

“The weftern flows from an incifion of a tree in New Spain, 
called courbaril; it is tranfparent, and of a colour like that 
of frankincenfe: its fmell is very agreeable, and it eafily 
confumes in the fire. 

The eaftern gum anime is diftinguifhed into three kinds: 
the firft is white; the fecond blackith, in finell like myrrh ; 
the third pale, refinous, and dry. 

All the feveral kinds of anime are ufed in perfumes, by 
reafon of their agreeable {mel ; they are alfo applied ex- 
ternally in cold diforders of the head and nerves, and in 
palfies and catarrhs ; but they are little known among 
us 5 infomuch that our apothecaries ufually fell bdellium for 
gum anime. 

ANISCALPTOR, in anatomy, a mufcle, otherwife called 
latiffimus dorfi, See Latrsstmus Dorfi. 

. ANISE-SEED, a medicinal feed, produced by an 
umbiliferous plant of the fame mame, common in fome 
gardens. 

Tt has a fweetifh tafte, intermixed with fomething pungent 
and bitter, is reputed an aromatic, and prefcribed not barely 
asa carminative againft wind, but alfo as a pectoral, ftoma- 
chic, and digeftive. 

It yields, by diftillation, 2 white cordial oil, called effence of | 
anifecd, of a very ftrong penetrating fmell, and efficacious 
in its medicinal operation; it being alfo ufed by the con- 
fectioners to {cent their pomatums, &¢, 
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In diftilling the anife-feed for the oil, theré is procured a 
limpid water called anife-feed water, which has much the 
fame virtues with the oil: 


ANKER, Ancuor, a liquid meafure chiefly ufed at Amfter- 


dam, &e, 

The anker is the fourth part of the awm; and contains two 
ftekans: each ftekan confifts of fixteen mengles; the mengle 
being equal to two Paris pints. 


ANNALS, Anwates, an hiftorical account of the affairs 


of a ftate, digefted in the order of years. 

The difference between annals and hiftory is varioufly 
afligned by various authors,—Some fay that hiftory is 
properly a recital of things which the author has feen, 
or been a by-ftander to. “What they build upon is, the 
etymology of the word; hiftory in the Greek, fignifying 
the knowledge of things prefent, and in effeét, isoge 
Properly fignifies to fees On the contrary, annals, fay they, 
relate to the tranfactions of others; and fuch as the writer 
never faw: ‘ 

OF this opinion the great annalift, Tacitus himfelf, feems 
to have been; in regard the firft part of his work, which 
treats of former times, he calls annals ; whereas, when he 
comes down to his own times, he changes his title, and calls 
it hiffory: x 
Aulus Gellius is of a different opinion, and pretends, that 
hiftory and annals only differ from one another as the genus 
does from the fpecies ; that hiftory is the genus, and implies 
a narration or recital of things pafled; and that azmals are 
the fpecies, and are alfo a recital of things paffed, but with 
this difference, that thefe laft are digefted into certain periods, 
or years. 

The fame author gives us another opinion, which he fays he 
borrows from Sempronius Affellio: according to that writer, 
annals are a bare relation of what paffes each year; whereas 
hiftory relates not only the tranfactions themfelyes, but alfo 
the caufes, motives, and fprings thereof. The annalif? has 
nothing to do but to lay down his fads, but the hiftorian 
reafons and defcants on thems 

Of this laft opinion feems Cicero to be, when fpeaking 
of annalifts; he fays, Unam dicendi laudem putant effe bre- 
vitatem, non exarnatores rerum, fed tantum narratores. He 
adds; that hiftorys in its original, was the compofition of 
annals, 

The fame Cicero relates the origin of annals : to preferve the 
memory of tranfactions, the pontifex maximus, fays he, 
wrote what pafled each year; and expofed it on a tabley in 
his own houfe, where every one was at liberty to read it. 
—This. they called annales “maximi; and this cuftom was 
kept up till the year of Rome 620. 

Several other writers, in imitation hereof, took to this fim- 
ple and naked way of relating facts; and were hence de- 
nominated annalifs.—Such were Cato, PiGtor, Pifoy Anti- 
pater, &c, , 

Dhe annals of Grotius isa book finely wrote, and contains 
very good things. It is not fo particular as Straday but it is 
more profound, and comes much nearer to Tacitus. Patin, 
Lett. Choif. 120. 

Lucas Holftenius, canon of St. John de Lateran, affured 
Naudé, that he was able to fhew 8000 falfhoods in Baronius’s 
annals, and prove them from MSS, in the Vatican library, of 
which he had the cuftody. Patin. Lett. Choi: 165. 


5 
ANNATES, Annar A, in ecclefiaftical writers, denotes 


a year’s income, due anciently to the Pope upon the death 
of any bifhop, abbot, or parith-prieft ; and to be paid by his 
fucceffor. t 
Annates are fo called from the Latin annus, year, becaufe 
their rate is after the value of one year’s purchafe. 

Annates are the fame with what of latter days are called pri+ 
mitia, or firkt fruits—With this only difference, that firft- 
fruits with us are paid to the king, 

The firft pope that impofed annates in England feems to 
have been Clement V. who, according to Matthew of Wett- 
minfter, exacted annates of all the vacant benefices in the 
kingdom for the {pace of two years, or, according to Wal- 
fingham, for three years. His fucceflor John XXII. intro- 
duced the like in France. 

Yet Polydore Virgil, and fome others, take annates to be of 
a much elder ftanding ; and to have obtained long before 
they were paid to the pope. —’Tis certain at leaft, that from 
the twelfth century there were bifhops and abbots, who, by 
fome peculiar cuftom or privilege, took annates of the bene- 
fices depending on their diocefe or abbe: , 4 
Matthew Paris, in his hiftory of England, for the year 746, 
relates, that the archbifhop of Canterbury, in virtue of a grant 
or conceffion of the pope, received annaies of all the benefices 
that became vacant in England.—But in after-times the holy 
fee thought fit to take thefe away from the bifhops and arch - 
bilhops, and appropriate them to themfelves.—And from the 
popes, the parliament under Henry VIII. took them and 
gave them to the crown, 25 H. 8. c. 20. Finally Queen 
Anne reftored them to the church, by appropriating them to 
the augmentation of poor livings. 
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ANNEALING, or, as it is popularly called, Nealirig. See |A 
the article NEALING. 
One fine ufe of filver, fays Mr. Boyle, was only difcovered 
fince the art of annealing upon glafs came to be practifed.— 
For prepared filver, or even the crude metal, being burnt on 
a glafs plate, will tinge it of a fine yellow, or golden colour. 
‘And there are feveral mineral earths, and other coarfe matters, 
of ufe in this art, which; by means of fire, impart tranfparent 
colours to glafs, and fometimes very different ones from thofe 
of the bodies themfelves. 

AwneaLine Furnace. See the article FurNACE. 

ANNEXATION, ina legal fenfe, the a&t of joining or 
uniting fome lefs confiderable thing to a greater. 

ANNEXED, fomething joined to or dependant on another. 
——Phus we fay, fach a farm, fuch an advowfon, is annexed to 
fuch a fee, fuch a manor, We. Charles VIII. in the year 
1486, annexed Provence to the crown of France. 

ANNIEN TED *; or rather ANIENTED, a term fome- 
times ufed in law-books, in the fenfe of fruftrated; or an- 
nulled. ’ 
. # Ibis of Freneh original ; being formed of the verb aneantir, 

to’ bring to nothing, or to annihilate. 

ANNIHILATION®, the act of reducing a fubftance 
into nothing; or of totally deftroying and taking away its 
exiftence; 

¥* The word is compounded of ad to, and isi] nothing. 


Annibilation fkands oppofed to creation : the one fuppofes fome- 
thing made out of nothing, the other nothing made out of 
fomething. 

All annihilation muft be metaphyfical or fupernatural : bodies 
naturally admit of changes and Alterations in their form ; but 
not of annihilation. 

Some philofophers object againft this notion of — anni- 
hildtim ; im that it fuppofes an_ act required thereto : 
whereas; according to them, annihilation muft enfue upon 
God’s merely ceafing to aét, or to create a thing. For, 

“3 the confervation of a thing be a continued creation there- 
of, as is almoft univerfally allowed 5 it is evident’ a thing 
can no longer endure; than while God continues thus to 
create. 

AwninibATron is alfo ufed in a moral fenfe.—The ca~ 
pital of the South Sea is reduced to one half; and unlefs 
care be taken to prevent male-practices of faétors, &c. ano~ 
ther annibilation will foon become neceflary : efpecially as 
the dividend on the ftock is reduced from fix to three per 
cent. which is one per cent. \efS than is paid the company by 
the government. 

ANNI Nubiles; among law-writers, the legal ages .at 
which a maid becomes fit for marriage 5 which is at twelve 

ears. 

AN NIS cammunibus. See the article ComMUNIBUS. 

ANNISEED. See the article ANISE-SEED. 

ANNIVERSARY ® is properly the yearly return of 
any remarkable day : anciently alfo called a year-day, or mind- 
day, that is, a memorial-day. 

# The word is formed from aznus and verto, in regard of its 
returning every year. 
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Anniversary Days, dies anniverfarii, among our anceftors 
more particularly denote thofe days wherein the martyrdoms 
of the faints were yearly celebrated in the church ; as alfo 
days whereon, at every year’s end, men were wont to pray 
for the fouls of their deceafed friends. —Anniverfaria dies idea 
repetitur defunétis, quoniam néfcimus qualiter eorum caufa ha- 
beatur in alia vita.—This was the seafon given by Alcuinus 
in his divine offices, 

ANNO Domini, q. 4. in the year of our lord; the compu- 
tation of time from the epocha of the incarnation of Jefus 
Chrift. 

ANNOISANCE, or Nu/ance, in law, a hurt or offence, 
either to a public place, as a high-way, bridge, or common 
river; or to a private one, by laying any thing that may 
breed infeétion, by incroaching, or by the like means. See 
NusaNce. 

ANNOISANCE is alfo ufed for a writ brought upon this tranf- 
greffion, See Nusance. 

ANNOTATION®, a fuccin& commentary, or remark 
ona book, or writing; in order to clear up fome paffage, or 
to draw fome induétion, or confequence from it. 

* The word is formed of the Latin advotatio; of ad and nota, 
note.—The critics of the laft age have made learned anno- 
tations on the feriptures, claffics, Se. 

ANNUAL, fomething which Yeturns every year, or clofes 
at the end of the year. 

Thus we fay, an annual, or yearly feaft, office, commiffion, 
rent, revenue, income, &c. 

The annual motion of the earth, fee proved under the article 
EarruH. A 

ANNUAL is fometimes ufed for the yearly rent, or income of| 
a prebendary, &c. —* 

Annuat Argument of Longitude. See ARGUMENT. 

Awnuat Epaéts. See the article Eract. 
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nwuaL Equation of the mean motion of the fun and-moon, 
and of the moon’s apogee and nodes. 

The annual equation of the mean motion of the fun de- 
pends on the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit ; and is 1643 
of thofe parts, whereof the mean diftance between the 
fun and the earth is 1000: whence by fome, it is called 
the equation of the centre, and when greateft, is 1 de- 
gree 56’, 20”, 

The greateft annual equation of the moon’s mean motion is 
11’, 40”. of its apogee 20’, and of its node Q> 30". 

Thefe four annual equations are always proportionable; fo 
that when any of them is at the greateft, the three others 
are alfo greateit ; and vice verfa.—Hence the annual equation 
of the centre (of the fun) being given, the other three cor- 
refponding equatians will be given; fo that one table (that 
is, of the central equation) may ferve for all. 


Annuak Leaves, are fuch leaves of plants, as come up afrefh 


in the fpringy and perifh in winter.—Thefe ftand oppofed ta 
ever-greens. 


ANNUAL plants, called alfo fimply annuals, are fach as only 


live their year, i. e. come up in the fpring, and’ die 
again in autumn; and accordingly are to be recruited every 
year. 

NNU ALIA, yearly oblations anciently made by the re- 
lations of deceafed perfons, on the day of their death. 

This day they called year-day, Xe. and on it, mafs was ce- 
lebrated with great folemnity. 

NNUENTES* Mufculi in anatomy, a pair of tranf= 
verfe mufcles, at the root of the vertebra of the back, called 
alfo by Mr. Cowper, Reéti interni minores, becaufe they lie 
under the Reé#i majores. See RECTI, 


* They are called annuentes, from annuere; to nod towards, 
becaufe they help to nod the head, or draw it directly down- 
wards and forwards, See Heap, Muscre, Ge. 


NNUITY, a yearly rent or revenue, paid either for term 
of life, or of years, or in fee and for ever. 

In common law, the difference between a rent; and an an~ 
nuity confifts in this; that rent is payable out of land 5 
whereas an annuity charges only the perfon of the gran~ 
tor: and that, for the recovery of a rent, an action lies 3 
whereas for that of an annuity, there only lies a writ of 
annuity againft the grantor, his heirs and fucceflors. Add, 
that annuities are never taken for aflets ; as being no free~ 
holds in law. 

The computation of the value of annuities on lives; Se. 
belongs to political arithmetic, See PorrTican arith= 
metic. 

Dr. Halley, in his obfervations on the Breflaw bills of mor- 
tality (Phil. Tranf. ap. Lowth. 3. p. 669.) fhews, that it is 
80 to 1, a perfon of 25 years of age does not die in a year,— 
That it is 54 to onesa man of 40 lives 7 years; and that one 
of 30 may reafonably expect to live 27 or 28 years.. So great 
a difference is there between the life of man at different ages, 
that it is 100 to 1, one of 20 lives out a year; and but 
38 to 1, that one of 50 doth fo. 

Whence, and from fome other obfervations, he conftructed 
the following table ; fhewing the value of annuities for every 
fifth year of life to the 7oth. 


Age. YearsPurchafeyy Age. Years Purchafe. 


I 10,28 40 10, 

5 13,40 45 ei 
x0 13344 50 9521 
15 13533 55 8551 
20 12,78 60 7,60 
25 12527 65 6,54. 
30 I 1,72 7° 5332 
35 I1,12 


NNULAR, Annvutartis, fomething that relates to, or 
refembles a ring, by the Latins called annulus. 


Annuzar Cartilage, or ANNULARISs, is the fecond cartilage 


of the larynx, being round, and invefting the whol 3 
cil ae wie hala ante 


Annucar Ligament, Ligamentum ANNULAR, is a ftrong 


ligament, encompaffing the carpus or wrift ; after the manner 
of a bracelet. 

Its ufe is to conneét or bind the two bones of the arm toge- 
ther ; and alfo to reftrain the tendons of the feveral mufcles 
of the hand and fingers, and prevent their flying out of their 
places, when in aétion. 

The ligament of the tarfus is alfo denominated annular liga- 
ment. See Tarsus. 

Add, that the fphinéter mufcle of the anus is alfo called an- 
nularis, or annular mufcle ; from its figure, 

NNULAR Procefs or Protuberance, is a procefs of the medulla 
oblongata; thus called by Dr. Willis, in regard it furrounds 
the fame, much like a ring. See Meupiia Oblongata. 


AwnuLar is alfo an epithet given the fourth finger; popu- 


eat called the ring finger. Sce FINGER. 
NNULET, Jittle ring; in heraldry, is a difference or mark 
5 of 
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of diftinction, which the fifth brother of any family ought to 
bear in his coat of arms. See DIFFERENCE. a 
Annulets are alfo part of the coat-armour of feveral families : 
they were anciently reputed a mark of nobility, and jurif- 
diGtion 5 it being the cuftom of prelates to receive their in- 
vettiture per baculum & annulum. 

ANNULETS, in architecture, are fmall fquare members, 
inthe Doric capital; placed under the quarter round.—See 
Tab. Archit. fig. 28, lit. q. and fig. 24. lit. nm, and 


eo 
4S are alfo called Fillets, Liftels, &c. 

AnnuLer isalfo ufed for a narrow flat moulding, common, to 
other parts of a column, wiz. the bafes, Sc. as well as the 
capital ; fo called, becaufe it incompafles the column round. 
—In which fenfe annulet is frequently ufed for baguette or 
little aftragal, 

ANNULLING®, the abolifhing of an a€, procedure, 
fentence, or the like. 

* The word is compounded of ad ands nullus, none ; ¢. d, un- 
doing. 

ANNUNCIATE, ANNUNTIADA, om ANNUNTIATA, 
a denomination common to feyeral orders, both religi- 
ous and military; inftituted with a view to the annun- 
cation. 

The firft religious order of this kind was inftituted in 1232, 
by feven Florentine merchants.—Thefe are alfo called Ser- 
vites, q. d. Servants, 

The fecond was a nunnery at Bourges, founded by Joan 
queen of France, after her divorce from Lewis XII. 
The third was alfo a nunnery, founded by a Genoefe 
jady in 1600.—The fourth was a friary, founded by car- 
dinal Torrecremata, at Rome; which laft are grown fo 
very rich, that they give fortunes of fixty Roman crowns 
to above 400 oan on the anniverfary of the annun- 
ciation. 

Knights of the ANNunciIaTA, or ANNUNTIADA, was a 

military order, inftituted in 1409, by Amadeus, duke of 
Savoy, 
It yt at firft called the order of the true lovers 
knots; in memory of a bracelet of hair prefented to the 
founder bya lady: but, upon the election of Amadeus VIII. 
to the pontificate, it changed its name for that of the 
annunciate, 

ANNUNCIATION*®, the tidings which the angel Ga- 
briel brought to the holy virgin, of the myftery of the 
incarnation. 

* The word is compounded of the Latin ad and nuncio, I tell, 
Ideclare; of nuntixs, meflenger.—The Greeks call it Evaf- 
yeAscmos, good tidings; and xarelepes, falutation. 

ANNUNCIATION is alfo the name of a feaft, celebrated an- 
nually on the 25th of March, -popularly called Lady-day, in 
commemoration of that wonderful event. 

This feaft appears to be of great antiquity in the Latin 
church, Among the fermons of St. Auguftin, who died 
in 430, we have two on the annunciation, viz. the 17th 
and 18th de fanétis : and yet there are much earlier teftimo- 
nies of its ufe in the Greek church. Proclus, who. died 
in 446; Chryfoftom, in 407; and even Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, in 295 ; have all of them difcourfes on the annun- 
ciation. Rivet, Perkins, and fome other Proteftant writers 
after them, have indeed queftioned the authenticknefs of the 
two homilies of Gregory Thaumaturgus, on the annuncia- 
tion; but Voffius acknowledges them the genuine pro- 
ductions of that father, 

Add, that fome authors are of opinion, that the feaft was 
originally folemnized in honour of our Saviour 3 and that the 
holding it in the name and honour of the virgin is of a 
much later ftanding. 

Several of the eaftern churches celebrate the annunciation at a 
different feafon from thofe of the weft.—The Syrians call it 
bafcarach, 9. d. fearch, in uiry ; and mark it in their ca- 
lendar, for the firft day of December. The Armenians hold 
it on the 5th of January ; thus anticipating the time, to pre- 
Vent its falling in Lent: but the Greeks make no fcruple of 
celebrating the feftival even in Lent, 

The Jews alfo give the title annunciation to part of the cere- 
mony of their paffover, viz. that, wherein they explain the 
origin and occafion of that folemnity.—This_ explanation 
they call A737, Haggada, q.d. the annunciation, 

ANNULUS, a ring. See the article Rina. 

ANODYNE*, in phyfic, is underftood of fuch remedies, as 
calm and affuage pain: 

* The word is derived from the privative « and odyw, doleo, 
to. be in pain. 

Anodynes are of two kinds, the firft, proper, 
forics. 
The fecond Lpurianss or improper, which rather ftupefy than 


alleviate 5 acting only by inducing a ftupor, droufinefS or 
leep. 

Thefe are 
ates, 


The true anodynes are applied externally, to the part affected. 

—Such among the clafs of fimples are the onion, lily, root 

of mallows, leaves of violets, elder, &c, , 
Vou, I, I 


called alfo pare- 


more properly called narcotics, hypnotics, or opi- 
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We have alfo certain compound medicines in the fhops, pte- 
pared with this intention, and called by this name.—Such is 
the anodyne balfam, made of Caftile fosp,, @rphor, faffron, 
and fpirit of wine ; digefted in a fand-heat, [t is recom- 
mended not only for procuring e2fe in the moft racking ex- 
tremities of pain, but alfo for affifting in difcharging the pec- 
cant matter that occafioned it. This balfam is much the fame 
with the modern opodeldoc. 

ANOINTED, Seethearticles Curist, and Messian. 

Lord’ s-ANoInTED. 

ANOMALISTICAL Year, in aftronomy, called alfo pe- 
riodical year, is the Space of time wherein the earth pails 
through her orbit. 

The anomaliftical, or common year, is fomewhat greater 
than the tropical year; by reafon of the preceffion of the 
equinox. See PrEcEssioNn. 

ANOMALOUS, irreguler ; fomething that deviates from 
the ordinary rule and method of other things of the fame 
kind. 

* The word is not compounded of the privative a, and sos, 
law, as is ufually imagined: for whence, on fuch fuppofi- 
tion, fhould the la@ fyliable a/, arife? but it comes from the 
Greek awuaros, uneven, reigh, irregular, formed of the 
privative a, and sjaros, plain, ever. 

ANOMALOUs verbs, in grammar, are fuch as are irregular in 
their conjugations ; deviating from the rules or formula’s ob- 
ferved by others. 

There are anomalous verbs, or irregular inflexions of verbs, in 
all languages.—In the Englifh, all the irregularity in our aro- 
malous verbs lies in the formation of the preter tenfe, and 
paflive participle ; though this only holds of the native Teu- 
tonic or Saxon words, and not of the foreign words, borrowed 
from the Latin, French, &e. 

The principal irregularity arifes from the quickne& of our pro- 
nunciation, whereby we change the confonant d into t, cut= 
ting off the regular ending ed. 

Thus for mixed, we write mixt or mix’d, for dwelled dwelt or 
dwell’d; for fnatched Jnatcht, (Fc.—But this properly is ra- 
ther of ‘the nature of a contraction than an irregularity ; and 
is complained of by fome of our politer writers as an abufe much 
to the difadvantage of our language, tending to disfigure it, 
and turn a tenth part of ourfmootheft words into clufters of con- 
fonants: which is the more inexcufable, in that our want of 
vowels has been the general complaint of the beft writers. 
Another irregularity relates to the preter tenfe, and paffive 
particle —Thus give, if it were regular, or formed accord- 
ing to the rule, would make gived in the preter tenfe, and 
the paflive particle; whereas it makes gave in the preter 
tenfe, and given in the paflive particle. 

ANOMALY, ingrammar, denotes an irregularity in the ace 
cidents of a word, whereby it deviates from the common 
tules or paradigms, whereby other words of the like kind are 
governed, 

ANomaLy, in aftronomy, is the diftance of a planet from the 
aphelion or apogee : or it is an irregularity in the motion of a 
: whereby it deviates from the aphelion or apogee. 

epler: diftinguifhes three kinds of thefe anomalies ; mean, 

eccentric, and true, ‘ 

Mean or Simple ANOMALY, in the ancient aftronomy, is the 
diftance of a planet’s mean place from the apogee. 

In the modern aftronomy, it is the time wherein the planet 
moves from its aphelion A, to the mean place or point of its 
orbit I, (Tab. Ajtronomy, fig. 1+) 

Hence, asthe arch, or the angle, or the ellipticarea A SI, is 
proportional to the time wherein the planet defcribes the arch 
AI; that area may reprefent the mean anomaly, Or thus, 
the area SK A found by drawing a line LK, through the pla- 
net’s place, perpendicular to the line of the apfides PA, till 
it cuts the circle D A, and drawing the line SK ; may repre- 
fent the mean anomaly ; for this area is every where proportio- 
nal to the former area ST A, as is demonftrated by Dr. Gregory, 
lib. 3. Elem, Aftron. Phyfic. Math.—V. Phil, Tranf. N° 447. 

- 218. 

‘Abpacee? of the eccentric, or of the centre, in the new aftro- 

my, is an arch of the excentric circle AK, (fig. 1.) in- 
cluded between the aphelium A, and a right line KL, drawn 
through the centre of the planet I, perpendicularly to the line 
of the apfides AP. See Excentric. 
In the ancient aftronomy, it is an arch of the zodiac, termi- 
nated by the line of the apfides, and the line of the mean mo- 
tion of the centre.—See the methods of finding the anomaly of 
the excentric, in Phil. Tranf. N° 447. p. 218. 

True or equated ANoMaLyY is the angle at the fun, ASI, 
which a planet’s diftance from the aphelium, A I, appears 
under ; or itis the angle or area, taken proportional to the 
time in which the planet moves from the mean place I,. to 
its aphelion A. 

And hence, in the fun’s motion, it will be the diftance of his 
true place from the apogee, 

he true anémaly being given, the mean one is eafily found : 

but it is difficult to find the true anomaly from the mean one 
iven, 

he geometrical methods of Wallis and Newton, by the pro- 

traéted cycloid, are notAit for calculation ; nor yet the me- 
r1C¢ thod 
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thod of feries, as being too laborious. Hence aftronomers are AnTaGont1sT alfo denotes one of the parties in literary com- 


forced to have recourfe to approximation. Ward, in his 
Aftronomia ee, takes the angle ASI, at the focus where 
the fun is not, for the mean anomaly; which will nearly re- 
prefent it, if the orbit of the planct be not very excentric ; 
and thus eafily folves the problem, But this method does not 
hold of the orbit of Mars, as being more excentric than thofe 
of the other planets, ‘ 

Sir Ifaac Newton fhews how to effect even this; and when 
his correction is made, and the. problem folved according 
to Ward’s hypothefis, Sir Taac affirms, that even in the 
orbit of Mars, there will {carce ever be an error of above a 
fecond. 

ANOMOEANS®*, Anomoez, in church hiftory, ancient 
heretics, who denied any fimilitude between the effence of 
the fathcr and that of thefon. See TRiNITY. 

* The word is Greek, compofed of the privative #, and 

dpoics, fimilar, refembling, q. d. different, diffimilar. 

Anomeeans was the name whereby the pure Arians were diftin- 
guifhed in the fourth century, in regard that they not only de- 
nied the confubftantiality of the word, but evenafferted, that 
he was of a nature different from that of the father: In 
contradiftinction to. the Semi-Arians, who indeed denied the 
confubftantiality of the word, but who owned at the fame 
time, that he was like the father. t 
‘The Semi-Arians condemned the Axema@ans in the council 
of Seleucia, and the Anomwans condemned the Semi-Arians 
in their turn, in. the councils of Conftantinople and An- 
tioch ; eraling. the word 410s out of the formula of Ri- 
mini, and that of Conftantinople, and protefting that the 
Word had not. only a different fubftance, but alfo a will 
different from that of the father. Whence they came to be 
called - avoposot. 

ANONYMOUS*, fomething that is namelefs ; or to which 
no name is affixed. 

* Tt is derived from the Greek avovyyos, without name, formed 

of the privative a, and woua, nomen, name. 

‘The term is chiefly applied to books which do not exprefs 
their author’s name, and to authors whofe names are unknown, 
Decker, advocate of the imperial chamber of Spires; and 
Placcius of Hamburg, have given treatifes of anonimous books, 
—Bure.. Gotth. Struvius, treats of learned men who have 
endeavoured to divine the authors of anonymous books. 

ANOREXY, Anorexwa *, in medicine, an inappetency, 
or lofs of appetite, 

* The word is compounded of the privative «, and opsyoues, 

appeto, I defire, 

Anorexia is properly a longer continuance than is natural, 
without a defire to eat, F 
If the thought or the fight of proper food create a ficknefs 
in the ftomach, or a tendency to vomit 5. the cafe ismore pro- 
perly called a naufea, 
Anorexia is chiefly confidered as a fymptom of fome other dif- 
order, from which the curative indications are to be taken, 
and afterwards ftomachics ufed. 

ANS/E*, Anses, in aftronomy, thofe apparently promi- 
nent parts of the planet Saturn’s ring, difcovered in its 
opening, and appearing like handles to the body of that 
planet, 

* The word is Latin; and literally fignifies handles, or ears, 
of divers utenfils. 

ANSCOTE, in our ancient law books, the fame with anblote. 
See Scorr. 

ANSEL eight. 


See Aunsex Weight. 

ANSELM’s Art. Sce the article Arr. 

ANSES. See Ans. 

ANSPESSADES, or LAanspessapes, a kind of inferior 
officers in the foot, below the corporals, and yet above the 
common centinels. 

* The word is formed of the Italian lancia /pexxata, 9. d. 
broken lance ; which was occafioned hence, that they were 
originally difbanded gendarmes, who, for want of other 
fubfiftence, fued for a place of fome diftinétion in the infantry. 

There are ufually four or five in each company. 

ANSWER, ina law fenfe, &c. See REJOINDER. 

Foreign ANSWER. See the article Forgicn. 

ANT A*, in the ancient architecture, a {quare column, or pi- 
lafter, placed at the corners of the walls of temples, and 
other edifices. 

* Thefe took their name, according to Mr. Perrault, from the 
prepofition ante, before ; becaufe placed before the walls and 
coins of buildings to fecure, or ftrengthen them. - 

The ante ftood out of the wall, with a projecture equal 
to one eighth of their face, provided there were no or- 
nament that had a greater projecture ; but it was a tule 
that the projeCture of the ante fhould always equal that of 
the ornaments. ; 

ANTAGONIST*, Anraconisra, among the ancients 
denotes an adverfary in battle. 

* The word is formed from the Greek ails, contra, 

and wywngw, I contend, or ftruggle. i 

In this fenfe the word is rather ufed in {peaking of fportive 

combats,. or games, than in ferious fighting, a 


againft, 


bats or difputes. 

Antaconist Mujiles, in anatomy, are thofe which have op- 
polite functions. 

Such are the flexor and extenfor of any limb, the one where- 
of contraéts it, and the other ftretches it out. 

We have fome folitary mufcles, without any antagoni/?s 5 as 
the: heart, &c. ‘ 

AN TANACLASIS *,; a ‘figure in rhetoric. ; whereby 
the fame word is repeated, but in a different and fome- 
times doubtful fignifeation—As, Let the dead bury the 
dead. 

* ‘The word comes from the Greek ayzs, and avexdaw, ré- 
percutio, 1 ftrike again. 

ANTANAGOGE, Gilawyoyn, a “figure ‘in — rhetoric, 
when not being able to anfwer the accufation of the adverfary, 
we return’ the charge, by loading him with the fame or other 
crimes. = 

ANTARCTIC * Pole, denotes the fouthern pole, or end 
of the earth’s axis. 

* The word is compofed of aves, contra, and agxros, urfa, 
bear, as being oppofite to the ardic pole. 

The ftars near the ‘antarétic pole never appear above our 
horizon. : 

Anrarcrtic Cirele is one of the leffer circles of the f{phere, 

parallel to the equator, at the diftance of 29 deg. 30. min. 
from the fouth pole. 
Tt takes its name from its being oppofite to another circle, 
parallel likewife to the equator, and at the fame diftance 
from the north pole, called the aréfic circle, See ARcTIc 
Circle. 

ANTARES, in aftronomy, the fcorpion’s heart; a fixed 
ftar of the firft magnitude, in the conttellation fcorpio.—Its 
longitude, latitude, Sc. fee among the reft of the conftella- 
tion Scorpio. ‘ % 

ANTECEDENT *, in the {chools, fomething that precedes, 
or goes before another, in refpect of time. 

* The word is compounded of the Latin prepofition ante, be- 
fore; and cedens, of cedere, to go.—In which fenfe it ftands 
oppofed to /ub/equent. 

Antecepent Decree isa decree preceding fome other decree, 
or fome action of the creature, or the previfion of aétion. 
—It is a point much controverted, whether predeftination be 
a decree antecedent to faith, or fubfequent thereto. 

AnTEcepent JVill, or Defire, is that which precedes fome 

other will or defire, or fome knowledge or previfion.-Thus 
we fay, God by a fincere, but antecedent defire, wills all men 
to be faved: that is, this fincere defire of God precedes, 
and does not fuppofe, the knowledge of their faith andre- 
pentance. 
By the way it muft be noted, that the term antecedent 
is only applied to God in refpe&t of the order of nature, 
not of an order of fucceffion; for that God, by reafon 
of his infinite perfections, fees and forefees both at the 
fame time: after the fame manner he alfo wills, and that 
not fucceflively, one thing after another,x—Yet does not 
this hinder, but that God may will one thing on occafion of 
another, or have fuch a defire on occafion of fuch a previ- 
fion ; which divines call the order of nature, in contradif- 
tinGtion to that of time. 

ANTECEDENT Neceffity, Sce the article Necessrty. 

ANTECEDENT, in logic, denotes the firft propofition of en- 
thymeme, or of an argument which only confifts of two 
members. 

In oppofition hereto, the latter is called the con/equent. See 
ConsEQUENT, ConcLUsION, &c. 

Thus in the argument cagito, ergo fum, I think, and 
therefore I exift, cogito is the. antecedent ; being. thus 
called becaufe it precedes the ergo, or the copula of the 
argument. 

ANTECEDENT of a@ Ratio denotes the fir term, or 
that which is compared with the other. See Ratro and 
TERM, 

Thus, if the ratio be a: 4, orof ato b; a is faid to be the 
antecedent. 

ANTECEDENT Svgas are fuch fymptoms of diforder as appear 
before a diftemper is fo formed as to be reducible to any 
particular clafs, or proper denomination. 

ANTECEDENT in grammar, the word which a relative re- 
fers to. 

ANTECEDENCY, AwnTeEcEDENCE. 
DENT and ANTECEDENTIA. 

ANTECEDENTIA, among aftronomers.—When a pla- 
net appears to move weftward, contrary to the order or courfe 
of the figns; as from Taurus towards Aries; it is faid to 
move in antecedentia, 

On the contrary, when it goes eaftward or forward, from 
Aries towards Taurus; it is faid to move zn confequentias 
See PRECESSION of the equinox. 

AN TECESSOR, one that goes before, or that leads another. 
See PREcuRSOR, PREDECEssoR, &e. 

‘The term is particularly ufed in fome univerfities for a pub- 
lic profellor, whe teaches, or lectures the civil law. 
ANTE- 


See ANTECE- 


ANT 


ANTECHAMBER®, or AnricHAMBER, an outer 
chamber, before the principal chamber of an: apartment; 
where the fervants wait, and where ftrangers ftay, till the 
perfon to be fpoken withal is at leifure, @c. 


* The word is formed of the Latin axte camera. . See Cuam- 


BER. 

ANTECHRIST. See the article AnrrcuRistT. 
AN TEDATE, a fpurious date, prior to the true date of a 
writing, inftrument, act, deed; or the like. See Dare. 
ANTEDILUVIAN, or Anripituyiran, fomething 

that exifted or happened before the deluge. 
In this fenfe,, thofe generations from Adam, till Noah’s flood, 
are called antediluvians ; and thofe fince defcended from 
Noah, to the prefent time, are called po/fdiluvians. 
Dr. Burnet, and Dr. Woodward differ very widely about the 
antediluvian world; the former imagines its face and appear- 
ance to haye. been fmooth, equable, and in all refpects diffe- 
rent from what we now find it.to be. * 
The latter, on. the contrary, endeavours to prove, that the 
face of the terraqueous globe before the deluge was. the fame 
as it is now, uz. unequal, diftinguifhed. into mountains, 
and dales, and having likewife a fea, lakes, and rivers; that 
this fea was falt as ours is; was fubjeét to tides, and pof- 
fefled nearly the fame {pace and extent that it now does, 
and that the antediluvian world was ftock’d with animals, 
vegetables, metals, minerals, &c. that it had the fame pofi- 
tion, in refpect of the fun, which ours now hath, its axis 
not being parallel, but inclined, as at prefent, to the plane 
- of the ecliptic; confequently, that there were then the fame 
fucceffion of weather, and the fame viciffitudes of feafons, 
as now, : 
ANTEJURAMENTUM, or PR#JURAMENTUM, by 
our anceftors alfo called juramentum calumniz ; an oath which 
both the accufer and accufed were anciently obliged to make 
- before any trial or purgation. 
The accufer was. to fwear, that he would profecute the cri- 
minal; and the accufed was to make oath, on the very day 
that he was to undergo the ordeal, &c. that he was innocent 
of the fa& with which he was charged. 
Tf the accufer failed, the criminal was difcharged ; if the 
accufed, he was underftood to be guilty, and was not to be 
admitted to purge himfelf by the ordeal. 
ANTEPAGMENTA, or ANTIPAGMENTA, in the 
- ancient architeéture, the jambs of a door, or lintels of a 
window. . 
‘The word is alfo ufed for the entire chambranle, i. e. the door- 
cafe, or window-frame. 
ANTEPENULTIMA*, or ANTEPENULTIMATE,’ in 
grammar, the third fyllable of a word, reckoning from. the 
latter end 5 or the laft fyllable except two. 


* The word is compounded of the prepofition ante, before ; 
and penultimate, lait but one. 

* It was upon this fyllable, that the Greeks placed their acute 
accents.— The antepenultimate of a daétyle is always long. 
ANTEPREDICAMENTS, ANTEPREDICAMENTA, in 
logic, certain previous matters, requifite to a. more eafy and 
clear apprehenfion of the doGtrine of predicaments or catego- 

ries. See PREDICAMENT, 

Such are definitions of common terms; as equivocals, uni- 
vocals, &c. See DEF rnrrron, Division, &e. 

They are thus called, becaufe treated by Ariftotle, before the 
predicaments 5 that the thread of the difcourfe might not after- 
wards be interrupted, 

ANTERIOR*®, or ANTERIOUR, fomething before ano- 
ther, chiefly in refpeé& of place, 

My ibe word is Latin, formed of the prepofition ante, be- 
ore. 
1n which fenfe the term amounts to the fame with prior, and 
flands oppofed to po/feriar. 

Ayrerror Ramus; See the article Ramus. 

ANTESTATURE, in fortification, a fmall retrench- 
ment, made of pallifadoes, or facks of earth, fet up in hafte, 
to difpute with the enemy the remainder of a piece of ground, 
part whereof hath been already gained, 

ANTHELIX, in anatomy, the inner circuit of the auricle ; 
thus called from its oppofition to the outer circuit, called the 
helix. 

ANTHELMINTICS®, medicines good to deftroy 
worms, 

* The word is compounded of ail, contra, againft, and ina, 
vermis, Worm. 

ANTHEM, a church fong, performed in cathedral and 
other fervice, by the chorifters, divided for that purpofe into 
chorus’s, who fing alternately. 

The word was originally uféd both for pfalms, and hymns, 
when thus performed. 

Socrates reprefents Se. Ignatius 
of finging among the Greeks; 
the Latins.—Theodoret attributes 
Vian. 

Amalarius Fortunatus has wrote exprcfly of the order of an- 
thems, de antiphonarum ording. 


4 


as the author of this way 
and St. Ambrofe among 
it.to Diodorus and Fla- 


i 
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At prefent the'term is ufed in’ a fomewhat narrower fenfeg 
being’ applied’ to“ certain paflages taken’ out of the Pfalms, 
Ge. land often accommodated’ to. the particular folemnity in 
hand. 

ANTHER &, in’pharmacy, a term ufed by fome authors 
for the yellow, or ruddy globules’ in the middle’of certain 
flowers, ‘as’ of lilies} fafirom, se. 

Some! confine:the -anthera tauthe »yellowith globules in» the 
middle of rofes.—Thefe are held more aftringerit than the reft 
of the-plant. Deis i rn 

Others apply the name ANTHER# to thofe little tufts or 
knobs which, grow. on the tops of the ftamina, of all other 
flowers; more ufually called: apices... See\APIGES:, 

AN THESPHORIA®, in antiquity, ; a feaft, celebrated in 
Sicily, :in honour ;of Proferpines,.is1 

* The word is derived from ‘the /Gréek t96., Mower, and 
Pepe, L carry, in’ regardithat goddefs, was forced away by 
Pluto, when the Was gathering flowers in the fields, .. Yet 
;Belus, does. not \aferibe the- fealkito Broferpine 3. but fays it 
Was. thus called, by ;zeafon, ears .of corn’ were carried, on 
this*day. to the temples, 

Anthefparia feems to :be-the fatie thing with the firifertum 
of ,the Latins 5 ayvd.anfivers to the harveft-home among us, 


ANTHESTERIA *, in antiquity, was'a feaft celebrated 


by the Athenians, 


* The moft natural derivation..of, the word is from aide, flos, 
a Hower; it being ‘the caftom at. this feat to offer garlands 
of flowers to Bacchus? ~*! 


inchondur' of Bacchus, } 


Some are of opinion it took its name from the month anthe- 
Stirion, wherein it was celebrated.—Others pretend, that this 
" was not the name of anyparticular feaft, but that all the 
feafts of Bacchus were called anthe/teria. 
The anthefferia lafted three days, the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth’ day of the month; each of which days had a 
name fuited to the proper office of the day.—The firft day 
of the feaft was called wSoyie, fe opening of the veflels, 
in_ regard on this day they tapped the yefléls, and tafted the 
wine,—The fecond they called yo, congii, the name of a 
meafure, containing the weight of about ten pounds: on this 
day they drank the wine prepared the day before.—The third 
day, they called . pa, kettles: on this day they boiled all 
forts of pulfe in kettles; which, however, they were not al- 
lowed to tafte, as being all to be offered to Mercury. | 
ANTHOLOGION *, a church book in ufe among the 
Greeks. See GREEK. 


* It was called a9orcysoy, 


9. 4. flovilegium, ora colleGion of 
flowers. 


See AnrHoxocy. 

The anthologion is a fort of breviary or maf§-book, con~ 
taining the daily offices addrefled to our Saviour, ‘the vir- 
gin,. and the principal. faints; with other common offices of 
prophets, apottles, martyrs, pontiffs, and confeflors}. ac- 
cording to the Greek rite, See Breviary, Mass, and Or- 
FICE. 

ANTHOLOGY*, AnTHoLocta, a difcourfe or treatife 
of flowers; or of beautiful paflages from any authors. 

* Thus called. from Se, fos, a flower, ‘and -roy@., fermo, 
difcourfe.—Though others chufe rather to’ derive anthology 
from aS, flos, a flower, and aeyw, I gather ; and ufe it ta 
fignify a colleGtion of flowers. 

ANTHOLOGY is frequently ufed fora colleGion of epigrams 
of divers Greek poets. 

AN THON Y—Knights of St. Anthony, an order of 
Knighthood, eftablifhed in 1382, by Albert of Bavaria, €c. 
who had then taken a refolution to make war againft the 
Turks, 

The knights of this order wore a collar of gold, with a her- 
mit’s girdle, to which hung a crutch and a little bell. 

Some authors mention another order of St Anthony in Ethio- 
pia, inftituted in 370. 

St. ANTHONY’s Fire. See EryYsIPELAS. 

ANTHORA®*, a medicinal plant, of the aconite kind, 
having yellow flowers, refembling helmets ; growing chiefly 
on the mountains in Switzerland and Savoy. 

* This is otherwife called antithora, as being reputed an an- 
titode againft the thora; fometimes aconttum Salutiferum, 
in Englih the helmet flower. See Aconire. 

The root is chiefly in ufe. It is of a warm bitterith tafte, 
and is reputed a cardiac and alexipharmic, much of the fame 
qualities with contrayerva root; on which account fome alfo 
denominate it the German contrayerva, though it now only 
obtains in few officinal compofitions. 

ANTHOS, 4:8+, in its original Greek, fignifies fower ; but 
by way of excellency is appropriated to rofemary, fo as to ex- 
prefs only that plant, 

ANTHOSATUM Acctum. See AcetUM. 

ANTHRACOSIS®, a difeafe of the eyes, occafioned by 
a corrofive ulcer, either in-the bulb of the eye, or the eye- 
lids, covered with fkin, and attended with a general {welling 
of the parts adjoining. 

* The word is Greek @9paxweus, and denotes an indammation 
refembling a coal; aSsaz fignifying a coal. See An- 


THRAX, 
ANTHRAX, 


ANT 


ANTHRAX *, ‘adjaéy literally fignifies a coal; and figu- 
ratively, a f{eab, or blotch, made by a corrofive humour, 
which, as it were, burns the fkin, and occafions fharp prick- 
ing pains. 

* The anthrax is the fame with what is otherwife denominated 
carbo and car bunculus, 

ANTHROPOLOGY *, AnruroroLocra, a difcourfe, 
or treatife. upon man, or human nature 5 confidered as ina 
found, or healthy fate. 

* The werd is compounded of esSgu7es, man, and Aoyas, dif 
courte. wr 

Anthropology includes the confideration both of the human body 
and foul, with the laws of their union, and the effedts thereof, 
as fenfation, motion, &c. 

ANTHROPOLOGY is particulafly ufed in pane for a way 
of {peaking of God, after the manner of men; by attributing 
human parts and paffions tohim ; aseyes, hands, ears, anger, 
Joys Se. 3 
‘We have frequent inftances of anthropology in holy Scripture, 
by which we are only to underftand the effeét, or the 
thing which God does, as if he had hands, &¢. 

AN THROPOMANCY*, ANTHROPOMANTIA, a me- 
thod of divination, performed by infpeéting the vifcera of a 
perfon deceafed. 

* The word is compounded of aSpwaos, man, and paslim, 
divination. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITE®*, in a general fenfe, one 
who attributes to God the figure of a man. 

* The word comes from the Greek aSgumes, man, and poePn, 
fhape. 

‘AN nits ONO Rs were a fect of ancient heretics, who, 
taking every thing {poken of God in the Scriptures in a lite- 
ral fenfe, imagined he had real hands, feet, &c.—They alfo 
held, that the patriarchs faw God in his proper divine fub- 
ftance, with their natural eyes. 

The paflage they chiefly infifted on was that in Genefis, 
where it is faid, that God made man after his own image.— 
The orthodox, who held the contrary, viz. that God is 
incorporeal and without any bodily form, the Anthropomor- 
phites branded by the name of Origeni/ts, by reafon Origen 
taught how to allegorize thofe expreffions. 

Epiphanius calls the Anthropomorphites 4udiani, or Odiani, 
from Audius the fuppofed founder of the feét, who lived about 
the time of Arius, in Mefopotamia. St, Auguftin calls them 
Vadiani. 

ANTHROPOPATHY*, a figure, expreffion or difcourfe, 

_ whereby fome paffion is attributed to God, which properly 
belongs only to man. 

* The word is compounded of oSewmos,/ man, and oaSs? 

paffion. 
Authropapathy is frequently ufed promifcuoufly with anthro- 
pology ;. yet in ftri€tnefs they ought to be* diftinguifhed, 
.as the genus, from the  fpecies—Anthropology may be 
underftood of any thing human attributed to God ; but an- 
thropopathy, only of human affections, paffions, fenfa- 
tions, &c. 

A TNHROPOPHAGI™®*, people who feed on human fleth. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek aySeumes, man, and 

Quytir, edere, to eat. 

The Cyclopes, the Leftrygons, and Scylla, are all reprefented 
in Homer as anthsonophe Bis or man-eaters: and the female 
phantoms, Circe and the Syrens, firft bewitched with a fhew 
of pleafure, and then deftroyed.—This, like the. other parts 
of Homer’s poetry, had a foundation in the manners of the 
times preceding his own. It was ftill in many places, the 
age fpoken of by Orpheus, 

When men devour’d cach other like the beafts, 

Gorging on human flefb. 
Some remains of the ufage fubfifted much longer, even among 
the moft civilized nations, in the practice of offering human 
facrifices. 
The primitive chriftians were accufed of _anthropophagia 
by the heathens : of celebrating Thyeftea. epula, and al- 
lowing Oedipodei concubitus ; as appears from Tatian, Ter- 
tullian in his Apologetics, cap. VIL. and Salyian de Provid: 
lib. IV. ae affirmed, that, in the myfteries of their reli- 
gion, the chriftians killed a child, and feafted on its fleth. 
This calumny was grounded on their mifunderftanding 
what they had heard of the Eucharift, and the Com- 
munion. 

ANTHROPOPHAGIA, the ae or habit of eating hu- 
man flefh. 
Some authors trace the original of this barbarous cuftom as 
high as the deluge; and attribute it to the giants. —Pliny 
mentions Scythians and Sauromatans ; Solinus, Ethiopians ; 
and Juvenal, Egyptians ;. who accuftomed themfelves to this 
horrible repaft. Vid. Plin. hift. nat. 1. 4. c. 12.1. 6. ¢. 17. 
30.1. 7.¢. 2. Solin. Palyb, c. 33.—Livy tells us, that Han- 
nibal made his foldiers eat human flefh, to render them 
more fierce and daring in battel.—In the fouthern parts of 
Africa, and in fome parts of America, this horrid practice is 
faid ftill to obtain. 

ANTHROPOPHAGY, ineffeét, {eems not to have been the vice of 
any country, or nation, but of the age. Before the arts of 
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life had reached and foftened them, moft nations praftifed it 

Orpheus is faid to have been the firft who drew men from this 

favage cuftom; which gave rife to the fable of his taming 

lions, and tygers. 

Sylueftres homines, facer, interpre[que deorum 

Caedibus & viSu foedo deterruit Orpheus : 

Diétus ob hoc lenire tygres, rapidofque leones. Hor. 
Some phyficians vainly think they have difcovered the prin- 
ciple of anthropophagy; and that it confifts in an acrid atrabi- 
lary humour, which, being lodged in the coats of the ventri- 
cle, produces this voracity.. And they give feveral inftances 
of this inhuman hunger, even among their own paticnts.— 
M. Petit has difputed the queftion, whether or no anthropo- 
phagy be contrary to nature ? 

ANTI, as, is a prepofition ufed in compofition with feveral 
words both in Greek, Latin, Englith, &c, in different fenfes. 
In Englifh, it fometimes fignifies before ; as in antichamber, 
a place before the chamber.—In which cafe: it has the fame 
meaning with the Latin, ante, before. 

Sometimes again it fignifies contrary, or oppafite: and is then 

derived from the Greek a, contra, againft. 

In this latter fenfe, the word makes part of the name of va- 

rious medicines, to denote fome peculiar or fpecific virtue 

in them againft certain difeafes ; fuch e. gr, are antivenereals, 
antifcorbutics, antinephritics*, &£c. 

* Patin fpeaks of a quack in his time, at Paris, who made no 
feruple to fell anti-ecliptic, and anti-cometic medicines; pre- 
fervatives, forfooth, againft the noxious effects of eclipfes, 
and comets, Lett. Choif. 344. 

The prepofition is frequently. however omitted on thefe oc- 

cafions, without any alteration of the fenfe; as in nephritics, 

arthritics, afthmatics, &c. 

ANTI, in matters of literature, is a title given to divers pieces 
written by way of anfwer, to others, whofe names are ufually 
annexed to the Anti. 
See the Auti of M. Baillet ; and the Anti-Baillet of M. Me- 
nage; there are alfo Anti-Menagiana, &c. Czfar the dicta- 
tor wrote two books by way of anfwer to what had been ob- 
jected to him by Cato; which he called Anti-Catones ; thefe 
are mentioned by Juvenal, Cicero, &c.—Vives aflures us, he 
had feen Czefar’s Anti-Catones in an ancient library. 

ANTIADES, a term ufed by fome writers for the glan- 
dules, and kernels, more commonly called tonfils and almonds 
of the ears. See Tonsty. : 

ANTIADIAPHORISTS*, ANTIADIAPHORIST#, op- 
polite to the adiaphorifts. See ADIAPHORIST. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek avrs, contra, againit, 
and adse@ogos, indifferent. 

This name was given, in the fourteenth century, to the rigid 

Lutherans, who difavowed the epifcopal jurifdiction, and many 

of the church ceremonies, retained by the moderate Lu- 

therans, See LUTHERAN. 

ANTIBACCHIUS, in the ancient poetry, a foot, confift- 


ing of three fyllables; the two firft whereof are long, and 
the third fhort. 


Such are the words cantare, virtute, "BRAM Rey 
It is fo called as being contrary to the- Bacchius, the firft fylla- 
ble whereof is fhort, and the two laftlong, See Baccuius. 
Among the ancients, this foot is alfo denominated palim- 
bacchius, and faturnius ; and by fome proponticus, and theffa- 
leus. -Diom. ili, p. 475: 
ANTICARDIUM™, in anatomy, &c. that hollow part 
under the breaft, juft againft the heart, commonly called the 
pit of the fomach : called alfo ferobiculus cordis. 


*-The word is compounded of avr, contra, againft, and xapdix, 
cor, heart. 


ANTICHRESIS, in the civil law, a covenant or con- 
vention, whereby a perfon borrowing money of another 
engages, or makes over his lands or goods to the creditor, 
with the ufe and occupation thereof, for the intereft of the 
money lent. This covenant was allowed of by the Romans ; 
among whom ufury was prohibited: it was afterwards called 
mortgage, to diftinguifh it from a fimple engagement, 
where the fruits of the ground were not alienated, which was 
called vif gage. 

ANTICHRIST ™%, ina general fenfe, denotes an adverfary of 
Chrift, or one who denies that the Meffiah is come. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek asrs, contra, againit, 
and xessos Chrift. 
In this fenfe, Jews, Infidels, &'c. may be faid to be antichri/ts. 

ANTICHRIST is more particularly ufed for a tyrant who is 
to reign on earth, toward the end of the world; to make 
the ultimate proof of the cle&t; and to give a fhining in- 
ftance of the divine vengeance, before the laft judgment. 
The bible and the fathers all {peak of antichrif? as a fingle 
man; though they aflure withal, that he is to have divers 
precurfors or fore-runners.—Yet many proteftant writers ap- 
ply to the Romifh church, and the pope who is at the head 
of it, the feveral marks and fignatures of antichri/? enumerated 
in the Apocalypfe ; which would rather imply antichri/t 
to bea corrupt fociety, or a long feries of perfecuting pon- 
tiffs, than a fingle perfon. 

However, the point having been maturely debated at the coun- 
cil of Gap, held in 1603, a refolution wastaken thereupon, 
te 


ANT 


to infert an article in the confeffion of faith, whereby the) ANTIDOTE is alo ufed to fignify’a medicine taken to 


pope is formally declared to be antichrif?. — Pope Cle- 
ment VIII. we read, was ftung to the life with this decifion; 
and even king Henry IV. of France was not a little mortified, 
to be thus declared, as he termed it, an imp of antichrift. 
The learned Grotius maintains, that Caligula was antichri/? ; 
but neither does this quadrate with his appearance at the end 
of the world. 
Father Malvenda, a Spanith jefuit, has publifhed a large and 
learned work, de antichrifta, in thirteen books.—In the firft, 
he relates all the opinions of the fathers with regard to an- 
tichrift. - Tn the fecond, he fpeaks of the time when He fhall 
appear; and fhews, that all the fathers, who fuppofed anti- 
chrift to be near at hand, judged the world alfo was near its 
period. Inthe third, he difcourfes of his origin and nation ; 
and fhews, that he is to be a Jew, of the tribe of Dan: 
this the founds on: the authority of the fathers’; on that 
pailage in Genefis KLIX, Daw fhall be a ferpent by the 
way, &c. on that of Jeremy VII. 16. where it is faid, 
the armies of Dan fhall devour the earth; and on the Apoca- 
lypfe, cap. VII. where St. John, enumerating all the tribes 
of Ifrael, makes no mention of that of Dan. In the fourth 
and fifth books, he treats of the figns of antichrif?. In the 
fixth, of “his reign and wars, In the feventh, of his vices. 
In the eighth, of his doGtrine and miracles, In the ninth, 
of his perfecutions ; and in the reft, of the coming of 
Enoch and Elias, the converfion of the Jews, the reign of 
Jefus Chrift, and the death of antichrift, after his having 
reigned three years and a half. 
ANTICHTHONES*, in geography, are thofe people who 
inhabit countries diametrically oppofite to each other: 
* The word is compounded of ag; contra; and xa, terra, 


earth —They are fometimes alfo called by Latin writers az- 
tigena. 


In which fenfe Antichthones amounts to much the fame with 


AN T 


7 prevent 
the ill effects of fome other, for inftance, poifon. 
In which fenfe ‘the word has the faite fignification with 
alexipharmic, alexiterial and counterpoifon, 
ANTDTIEN T.» See the article Ancient. 
ANTIHECTICS, YTINECTICA;  remediessagaint 
hectical diforders, 
ANTIHECTICUM-Poterid, in pharmacy, a celebrated chy mical 
preparation, made of equal quantities.ef tin and chalybeated 
reculus of antimony, by melting them in a Jarce 
and putting to them, by little and little, thr 
quantity of nitre: the 


tcible, 

imes the 

onation being over, the whole. is 

to be wathed with warm till no faltnefs remains. 
This is a very penetrating medicine, making way into. the 
minuteft paflages, and fearching eyen the. nervous cells ; 
whence its ufe in hectic dilorders, from which it derives. its 
name. It is applied to good purpofe in heavineffes of the 
head, giddinefs, and dimnefs of fight, from whence pro- 
ceed apoplexies and epilepfies ; and. in all affeétions* and 
foulneffes of the vifcera of the lower belly, it is reckoned 
-inferiour to nothing. - Thus it does fervice in the jaundice, 
dropfies, and all kind of Cachexi¢s-—Quincy adus, that there 
is farce a preparation in the,chymi¢al pharmacy of greater 
efficacy in moft obftinate chronic deftempers, 

ANTILOGARITHM, the complement of the loga- 
rithm of a fine, tangent, or fecant ; or the difference of that 
logarithm from the logarithm of ninety-degrees, See Lo- 
GARITHM, and CoMPLEMENT. 

ANTILOGY®#, ANTILOGIA, a contradiGion between 
two expreffions or paflz in an author. 

* The word is Greek, oye, g.d. contrary faying. 

Tirinus has publifhed a large index of the feeming antilagies 
in the-bible, i. 2, of texts which apparently contradi& each 
other, but which are all explained and reconciled by him, in 
his comments on the bible—Dom, M. cri, a Maltefe of the 


what we more ufually call Autipodes, 

AnicHTHONEs is alfo ufed in ancient writers to denote the 

inhabitants of contrary hemifpheres. 
In which fenfe Antichthones differ from Anteci and Antipodes, 
The ancients confidered the earth as divided by the equator 
into two hemifpheres, the northern and fouthern 3 and all 
thofe who inhabited one of thefe hemifpheres were reputed 
Antichthones to thofe of the other. 

ANTICIPATION, the a& of preventing, or being be- 
forehand, with a perfon or thing ; or of doing a thing before 
the time. 
Anticipating a payment denotes’ the difcharging it before it 
falls due.—Such a debt was not yet become due 
pated the time of payment. 

ANTICIPATION, in philofophy. See PR#NOTION. 

Commiffion of ANTICIPATION. See COMMisstoN, 

ANTICOR, Anricogur, or evant cur, among farriers, 
is ufually defcribed as a preternatural fwelling, of the fize 
and figure ofan apple, occafioned by a fanguine and bilioushu- 
mour; and appearing ina horfe’s breaft oppofite to his heart. 
A late writer affirms, that the generality of authors on that 
fubjeGt have been miftaken as to this difeafe ; attributing it 
to the heart, whence it is-by Solleyfel called the Swelling of| 
the pericardium 3 whereas it is really anoinflammation in the 
gullet and throat ; and is the fame that in human bodies is 
called the angina, or /quinancy, 

ANTICUS.—Serratus major AN t1¢Us: 

Serratus. minor AN'T1cus, 

Peronaus ANTICUS, 

T:bialis ANTICUS. 

ANTIDACTYLUS, a name 
poetical foot, which is the reverfe 
of three fyllables, whereof the firft 
Jofeph after laft long, 

ANTIDATE.. See Anrepare, 

ANTIDICOMARIA NITES *, afe@ of ancient he- 
retics, who pretended, that the holy virgin did not preferve 
a perpetual virginity, but that fhe had feveral children by 
Jofeph after our Saviour’s birth. 

* Thefe are otherwife called 4y 
rites, and Antidiacomarianifes, 


he antici- 


8 
See sf ERRATUs, 
PERON #us, 


TIsratis. 
given by fome to a kind of 
of a daétyl 5 as confifting 

two are fhort, and the 


tidicamorite, and Ant. 
fomerimes allo Antimariani. 
Their opinion was grounded on fome expreffions of our Sa- 
viour, wherein he mentions his brothers and his fifters 5 and 
on that text of St. Matthew, where He fays, that Jofeph 
knew not Mary till the had brought forth her firft-born fon. 
The Antidicomarianites were the difciples: of Helvidius and 


Jovinian, who appeared in Rome toward the clofe of the 
fourth century. 


ANTIDILUVIAN, See the article ANTEDILUVIAN 

ANTIDOTE *ya remedy taken either to prevent, or 

an fome contagious malignant, or -other dangerous dif- 
eale. x 

* The word is borrowed from the Greek ai, againft; and 


Odour, I give; as being iomething given againit poifon, either 
by way of cure, or prelervative. 


Vou. L 


man 


oratory in Italy, has attempted the like ; but he has done 
little more than rehearfe what occurs of that kind in the 
principal commentators ft 

ANTIMENSIUM, Afiuucsn, a kind of confectated ta- 

ble-cloth, occalionally ufed in the Greck church, in places 
where there is no proper altar, 
F. Goar obferves, that in regard. the Greeks had but few 
confecrated churches, ahd that conf ed altars\are not 
things eafy to be removed; that.chuich has for # any “ages 
made ufe of certain confecrated ftuffs, or linens, callédgn- 
timenfia, to ferye the purpofes thereof, 

ANTIMONARCHIC AL, fomething ‘that oppofes or 
ftands againft monarchy, or kingly government. ¥ 
Antimonarchical is frequently ufed in the fenfe of repib- 
hican. 

ANTIMONIALS, in medicine, denote preparations of 
antimony ; or remedies whereof antimony is ‘thevbafts,-or 
principal ingredient. (EOr06 
Antimonials are chiefly of an.emetic tendency 5° fhotizh they 
may be fo qualified as to become either cathartic or diapho- 
retic, or even only alterative, See Warp’s Prez, 

Quincy affures us, that thereare no medicines in pharmacy 
to be compared with thefe in’ maniacal affections’: for that 
there are novemetics or cathattics of any other “tribe that 
are ftrong enough for fuch patients, unlefs in an over-dofe 5 
which might be dangerous. 

An antimonial cup, made either of glafs of antimony, or of 
antimony prepared with falt-petre, tho” a fubftance indiffoluble 
by theftomach, will give a ftrong cathartic, or emetic qua- 
lity to any liquor poured into it; without any diminution 
of its own weight, 

ANTIMONY, ANTIMoNiUM, in natural hiftory, a mi- 
neral fubftance of a metalline nature ; ig all the feem- 
ing charadters of a real meta], excepting only malleability 
Antimony is the flibium of th ents; by the Gre 
siuee.— The reafon-of its modern denomination ani nony is 
ufually referred to Bafil Valentine, a German mo who, 
as the tradition relates, having thrown fome “Of it to the 
hogs, obferved, that, after purging them violently, they im- 
mediately grew fat upon it. Fhis made kim think, that, by 
giving his féllow-monks a like lofe, they» would be the bet- 
ter for it. The experiment however fucceeded fo ill, that 
they. all'died of it j°and the medicine thenceforward was 
called antimony, qed. an 
Its fingular properties and-ef 
other denominations ; 
forms.and appear 


Sophers, balneum f 


called 


magnefia falurni, 
deftroying and! di 
with it. cer in “refining 


being a 


aed metal, 


m 0 n 
combined with a fal phurous and ftony fubftance 
It is found’ in mines’ of all metals; but chieA 
ver-and lead: that in gold’ mines is ufually held the 
1Dd 


s; particularly in Hungary, | 


has alfo its own peculiar mi 
nd in feveral. provinces of| 


Tranfylvania and Germany, 
Fratice 5 as alfo, with us in forme parts of Cornwall, 
Antimony is found in clods of feveral fizes, bearing a near 
refemblance to black lead ; only that it is lighter and harder: 
whence alfo it is called marca/ite of lead ; and its metalline 
pait has been by fome fuppofed to be of that fpecies. — 

dis texture is fomewhat particular, being full of little fhining 
veins or threads, like needles ; brittle as glafs.—Sometimes 
there are veins of a red or golden colour intermixed, from 
which it is called male antimony; that without them being 
denominated female.—It fufes in the fite, though with fome 
difficulty. 

When dug out of the earth, it is put into large crucibles, 
fufed by aviolent fire, and then poured into cones, or anti- 


monial horns, which make the common or crude avtimony} 
of the fhops; the apex whercof is always the beft and purest] N 
\| Crocus, or liver of ANTIMONY, is the fame with what we 


part, as the bafis or broadeft part is the fouleft, 
Antimony is fuppofed by many of the chymifts to contain the 
feminal principles of all kind of metals; and accordingly 
the charaéter whereby it is denoted in their writings is 
the fame with the charaéter of the earth; to denote that 
antimony is a kind of microcofm. 

‘The ufes of antimony are very numerous, and important.—It 
is a common ihgredient in fpecula, o burning concaves, 
ferving to give the compofition a finer texture.—It makes a 
part in bell-metal ; and renders the found more clear.—It 
is mingled with tin to make it more hard, white and found- 
ings and with lead, in the cafting of priuters letters, fo render 
them more fmocth and firm, It is alfo a general help in the 
melting of metals, and efpecially in cafting of cannon 
balls. ‘ 

Antimony, is particularly ufed in pharmacy, under various 
forms, and with various intentions, chiefly as an emetic.— 
Its medicinal virtue is fuppofed to arife from the fulphurous 
part in its compofition, which being diffolved by any proper 
menftruum, fets at liberty an active volatile falt, or fome 


ANT 


peating thisa thirdtime, The whité powder remaining at 
lafl, kept nearly red-hot forhalf an-hour, is the bezoardi- 
cum minerale, 

Cerufs, or Cale of ANTIMONY, is the regulus diftilled with 
fpirit of nitre, in a fand-furnace ; what remains after ‘the 
fumes are all {pent isa white powder ; which, being wafh- 
ed fweet, is the cerufs required.—It is diaphoretic ; and 
by many is fet on a footing with the mineral bezoar, 

Cinnabar of ANTIMONY is prepared of mercury, fulphut, 
and antimony mixed and fublimed in a luted bolt-head, 
anda naked fire.—It is a good diaphoretic and altera 
tives 
There is alfo a cinnabar of antimony procured after the but- 
ter of antimony has done rifing, by increafing the degree of 
fire.—This fublimed a fecond time, makes a yet better cin- 
nabar. 

Chijus of ANTIMONY. See the article Clyssus, 
otherwife call crecus metallorum ; excepting that this latter 
is more mild and lefs emetic ; being made ‘by repeated Jo- 
tions of the former; in warm water, and then drying’ it again 
toa powder. See CRocus Metallorum. 

Tt is alfo called opaline magnefia, terra Janéia Rulandi, terra 
aurea, terra rubra, &e. 

Crude ANTIMONY, or antimony in fubftance, is the native mi- 
neral antimony, melted down and caft in cones, as above men- 
tioned.—It is much ufed in diet-drinks and deco@ions of 
the woods, and in compofitiors againft the feurvy, as a dia- 
phoretic, and deobftruent. 

| Diaphoretic ANTIMONY is prepared of antimony powdered and 
mixed with three times the quantity of nitre ; and the mix- 
ture thrown at feveral times into an ignited crucible: upon 
which, a detonation enfues. What remains being kept in 
fufion a quarter ofan hour, turns into a white maf called 
antimonium diaphoreticum nitratum, ‘or diaphoretic antimony 
with nitre ; the antimony being hereby bereaved of its eme- 
tic and purgative virtue, and rendered only diaphoretic. 


other unknown principle, to which its operation is chiefly 
owing. 

Before the fourteenth century, aztimony bad no place in me- 
dicine ; otherwife than as. an ingredient in fome cofmetics 
for blackening the eye-brows: but about that time Bafil 
Valentine, having found a method of preparing and corre&ting 
the dangerous qualities of its fulphur, publifhed a book, in- 
titled, Currus triumphalis antimonii, wherein he maintained 
it afure remedy for all difeafes——But, in fpite of all he 
could fay ii its behalf, though confirmed by experience, an- 
timony remained in a general neglect, upwards of an hundred 
years 5 till about the beginning of the fixteenth century, 
when it was brought into vogue by Paracelfus.—The parlia- 
ment of Paris, immediately upom this reftoration, condemned 
the ufe of it in form; anda phyfician named Befnier, hay- 
ing been found delinquent herein, was expelled the faculty. 
Te feems, a great deal of mmifchief had been done by it, for 
want of knowing the proper ways of giving it; fo that the 
arret of parliament reprefents it as a. mere poifon, incapable 


If the air have accefs to it, it will again become emetic. 
There is alfo a kind of fweet diaphoretic antimony, made of 
the former, by pulverizing, boiling it in water, and filtrating 
the decodtion : upon which a white powder will be left in 
the filtre; which being wafhed by repeated affufions of 
warm water, and dried, is the dulcified diaphoretic antimanys 
—This is given as an alexipharmic in malignant fevers, 
{mall pox, &c. particularly in cafe of deliriums. It is alfo 
applied in fcorbutic and venereal diforders : but the learned 
Boerhaave abfolutely decries it, as a mere metalline calx, 
deftitute of all medicinal virtue, and only fit to load and 
choak up the body, by its inactivity and weight. 

Diaphoretic nitre of ANTIMONY is made by exhaling the ‘fo- 
lution of the preceding preparation over a gentle fire to a 
drynefs ; upon which, there remains a falt compofed of ni- 
tre, and the fulphur of the antimony, called nitrum antimonia- 
tum,—It is no other than a fort of {al prunelle, or fal poly- 
chreftum ; and accordingly is found aperitive, cooling, 
dieuretic ; and good in inflammatory fevers, &c. 


of being corrected by any method of preparation, and not| Flower of ANTIMONY, is antimony pulverized, and fublimed 


to be taken inwardly, without the utmoft damage. 

Several learned men complained of fo fevere and unjuft a 
prohibition ;. and by a courfe of happy experiments at length 
brought it into efteem again: whence in fpight of all the in- 
vectives made againft antimony, by divers authors, it was at 
length replaced, in the year 1637, by publick authority, 
among the number of purgative drugs ; and was inferted ac- 
cordingly in the pharmacopoeia, publifhed by the faculty the 
fame year. 


in an aludel ; the volatile parts whereof then ftick to the 
fubliming pot. 

This alfo isa powerful vomitive 5 and is of fingular efficacy 
in maniac cafes ; being the Herculean remedy by which fome 
have gained fo much reputation. 

Another fort of flowers are made of the regulus of antimony 
with fal-ammoniac fublimed as before ; which make a re- 
medy fomewhat gentler than the former.—Helmont alfo 
gives us a preparation of purging flowers of antimony. 


Patin did all he could to decry antimony: in his letters we] Gla/s of ANTIMONY, vwitrum antimonii, is crude antimony, 


find an unufual vehemence expreffed again{t it.—He had even 
compiled a large regifter of perfons whom the phyficians had 
killed by it; which he called the Martyrology of antimeny. 
Butter of ANTIMONY, is a white, and thick liquor; other- 
wife called icy oil of antimony. It is ufually prepared of crude 
(though fometimes of regulus of ) antimony, and corrofive fub- 
Jimate, by pulverizing, mixing, and diitilling them by a 
gentle heat: upon which the butter rifes into the neck of 
the retort; from which, when full, it is to be melted down 
into 2 receiver, by the application of live coals. 
It is of a very fiery, corrotive nature, fo as to bea poifon 
when ufed internally. Externally it is applied asa cauftic, 
to ftop gangrenes, and cure caries’s, cancers, &¢. 
This butter may be converted into an oil, called alfo reéti- 
fied butter of antimony 5 by gently diftilling it a fecond time ; 
which renders it more fluid, fubtile, volatile, and effiettcious. 
—This digefted with thrice its weight of alcohol, makes the 


purple tinéture ‘of antimony, a fecret highly yalued by Mr.] Regulus of ANTIMONY, 


Boyle, as an excellent vomit, 

The fame butter precipitates, by warm water, into a white, 
ponderous powder, or calx, called mercurius vite, and pow- 
der of algarat : which is a very violent emetic, 

Ot butte: of antimony is alfo prepared the bezoar mineral ; by 
diflolving the reétified butter with fpirit of nitre : then dry- 
ing the folution, and applying more fpirit of nitre, and re- 


ground and calcined by a vehement fire, in an earthen 
crucible ; till it ceafe to fume, which is a proof that its 
fulphur is evaporated.—The calx is then vitrified ina wind 
furnace 5 upon which it becomes tranfparent, ruddy, and 
fhining, 

This is the ftrongeft emetic of any preparation of antimony. 
See Emeric.—Yet, if diffolved in fpirit of urine, it ceafes 
to be either emetic or cathartic; even though the menftruum 
be afterwards drawn from it. 

Magiftery of ANtimony is crude antimony, digefted with 
aqua regia eight or ten days ; to which, water is then put, 
but poured off again ere it fettle: this to be repeated till 
there remain nothing behind but a yellowifh powder ; 
which, being fuffered to fettle, and the water decanted off, 
becomes by repeated ablutions, an infipid magiftery. 

Its operation is rather cathartic than emetic, though fome- 
times only fudorific. 

or purification’ of antimony. See 
ReEGuLus of antimony. 

Of this are made the pillule perpetuze, vinum emeticum, 
Sc, 

Golden fulphur of AN'TImoNy¥ is made of the {coria which arife 
in preparing the regulus ; by boiling it, filtrating the hot de- 
coétion, and adding diftilled vinegar: upon which the whole 
coagulates, changes into a brown colour, emits a ftercoras 


ceous 


cous odor, and precipitates a red powder. The whole inaf& 
being wafhed by repeated affufions of water, till the liquor 
come away fentlefs and infipid, and then dried, it becomes 
ared powder, called the golden fulphur, or precipitate of an- 
timony 5 either on account of its own colour, or the yellow 
one it gives to glafs, metals, &c,.—It either proves emetic, 
cathartic, diuretic, or fudorific, as its force happehs to be de- 
termined. 

Prepared ANTIMONY is cither crude antimony levigated, or 
that which has undergone fome chymical procefs, whereby 
its nature and powers are altered or abated 3 and this diffe- 
rently, according to the circumftances of the preparation. 
Antimony, fays Mr. Boyle, alone, or aflociated with one or 
two other ingredients, by a variety of operations and compo 
fitions, might be brought to furnith a whole apothecary’s 
fhop : It will anfwer the phyfician’s intention, whether he 
wants to employ a carthatic, or an emetic, a diueretic, dia- 
phoretic, deobftruent, bezoardic, or cordial. 

Revivified ANTIMoY, antimonium refufcitaium, is prepared of 

flowers of antinomy and fal-ammoniac, digefted in diftilled 
vinegar ; then exhaled, and the remainder fweetned by ablu- 
tion, — It is emetic; and fometimes alfo fudorific; and is 
good in maniacal cafes, &c. 
All thefe preparations of antimony, how fevere foever alone, 
may yet be fo managed, as to operate little or nothing at 
all in the prime vie, nor be perceived till they are got into 
the {malleft veflels,—And then'it is they are qualified to com- 
bat the gout, pox, evil, &&c, 

ANTINOMY*, Antinomra, acontradi@ion between 
two laws, or between two articles of the fame law. See 
Law. 

* The, word is derived from the Greek ari, contra, and vous, 
tex, law. 

Anrixomy fometirnes alfo fignifies an oppofition to all law. 
Whence a fect of enthufiafts; who are for carrying gofpel- 
liberty above all moral regards, and who flight the motives of 
virtue as infufficient to falvation, are called 4atinemians = 
and fometimes Znomians. 

ANTINOUS, in aftronomy, a part of the conftellation a- 

quila, or the eagle. See AQuILa. 

ANTIPAGMENTS, Antipagmenta 
MENTA, 

ANTIPATHY *, Antrparnra, a natural etinity or 


See AnrEpAc- 


averfion of one body to another,—In which fenfe the word 
ftands oppofed to fimpathy. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek avrs, contra, againtt, 
and waQzc, paffion. 

Such an averfion is commonly faid fo be between the 
Yalamander and the tortoife, the vine and the elm, the toad 
and the weezel, the {heep and the wolf, the olive and the 
oak, &e. / 

Porta (Mag. natur. 20. 7.) aid Merfenne (Que/t. Commeiit. 
in Genef.) give other more extraordinary, not to fay ridicu- 
lous inftances ; as, that a drum made of a wolf-fkin, will 
break another made of a fheep-fkin : that hens will fly at the 
found of a harp ftrung with fox-gut ftririgs, &c. See other 
matters relating to this head, under the articles Sounp, Mu- 
sic, Tune, Tarantura, &c, 

Mr. Boyle mentions ‘* a lady, who having a ftrange anti- 
“© pathy to honey 3 and her phyfician conceiving it in great 
“© meafure imaginary, mixed a little honey in a medicine ap- 
** plied to her foot ; but he foon repented his curiofity 5 for 
“© it caufed a ftrange diforder in her, which ceafed however 
“< upon removing of the medicine. Ufeful. Philfoph.”-—=Dr, 
Mather relates, that <* a gentlewoman. in New-England 
“© {wooned upon feeing any one cut their nails with a knife; 
€< but was not the leaft affe@ted, if the fame was done witha 
S* pair of fciflars.” Phil. Tranfac. N°. 339. 

The Peripatetics account for anfipathies, from certain occult 
qualities inherent in the bodies, 

Some think that the term antipathy, can only be applied to 
any certain purpofe, when ufed with the reftriction of mo- 
dern philofophers ; among whom it fignifies no more than 
a vis centrifuga, or repelling power. See SuPPLEMENT, 
article ANTIPATHY. 

ANTIPERISTALTIC®*, in anatomy, a motion of 
the inteftines contrary to the periftaltic motion. Sce Pert- 
STALTIC. 

* The word is derived from the Greek avr, againft, azp:, about, 
and saAzixoc, that which hath the power of comprefiing. 

As the periftaltic motion is a contration of the fibres of two 
inteftines from above, downwards; the antiperifialic motion 
is their contraction from below, upwards. 

ANTIPERISTASIS®*, in philofophy, the a@ion of two 
contrary qualities ; one whereof, by its oppofition, excites 
and heightens the force of the other. 

* The word is Greek, Avrimepicacis 3 formed: of ari, ¢ 
tra, againit, and sépisapei, to ftand round : gq. d. ¢ir- 
cumobfifiantia, or the renitency againft any thing that furrounds 
or befets another, 

Antiperifiafis, is ufually defined, ‘* the oppofition of a con- 
“© trary quality, whereby the quality. it oppofes becomes 
“© heightened, or intended: or the aétion whereby a body, 
S “attacked by another, colleéts itfelf, and becomes ftronger 
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£¢ by fuch oppofition : or it is ah izitenttion of the activity 
&* of one quality, caufed by the oppofition of another,” ~ 
Thus cold, fay the fchool-philofophers, on many occa 
fions, exalts the degree of heat, and drynefs that of n 
ture, 
Thus it is, that quick-litie is fet on fire by the aff 
cold water : and fo water becomes warmer in winter than in 
fummer, by antiperifiafis: and to the fame caule it is ow- 
ing, that thunder and lightning are excited in the middle re- 
gion of theair, which is continually cold. 
This antiperi/tafis was a principle of great ufe and extent in 
the Peripatetic philofophy, — ** ?Tis neceflary,” according 
to the authors of that clafs, ‘¢ that cold and heat be both 
** of them endued with a felf-invigoratins power, which 
each may exert when furrounded by its contrary ; and 
thereby prevent their mutual defttuction. Thus itis fup- 
poled, that in fummer the cold, expelled from the earth 
and water by the fun’s {corching beams, retires to the 
middle region of the air, and there defends itfelf againgt 
the heat of the fuperior and inferior air, And thus, allo, 
in fummer, when the air about us is fultry hot, we find 
that cellars and vaults have the oppolite quality : fo in 
winter, when the external air freezes the lakes and rivers, 
the internal air, in the fame vaults and cellars, becomes 
the fan@uary of heat ; and water, frefh drawn out of 
deep wells and fprings, in a cold feafon, not only feels 
warm, but manifeftly fmokes,” 
Mr, Boyle has canvafled this doGtrine thoroughly, in his his 
ftory of cold.—It is certain, that @ priori; or confidering the 
reafon of the thing abftraéted from the experiments alledged 
to prove an antiperi/tajis, it appears highly abfurd : fince, ac- 
cording to the courfé of nature, one contrary ought to de= 
ftroy, not to ftrengthen another: befide, that it is an axiom, 
that natural caufes a&@ as much as they can ; which, as to in+ 
animate creatures, muft be allowed phyfically demonftrative; 
in regard that thefe aét not by choice, but by a neceflary ims 
pulfe. 
It is commmonly indeed alledged, as a proof of a power 
nature has given bodies of fy ing their contraries, that 
drops of water, falling on a table, colle& into little glo- 
bules, to avoid the contrary quality in the table; and 
keep themfelves from being fwallowed up by the dry 
wood: but this we can account for on more intelli= 
gible principles, wiz. the power of attra@ion; and 
repulfion. As to the antiperifiafis of cold and heats the 
Peripatetics talk of thofe qualities being furrounded by 
their oppofites; as if each of them had ah tnderftind- 
ing and forefight, that in cafe it did not gather up its 
fpirits, and guard againft its antagonift, it muft infalli« 
bly perith: but this is to transform phyfical agents in- 
to motal ones. 
In effe&, not only reafoh, but experiinent alfo, concludes 
againft the notion of an antiperiffafis : the leading arcument 
urged in behalf of it is, the heating of quick lime in cold 
water: now, who can fufficiently admire at the lazinef$ and 
credulity Of mankind, who have fo long and generally ac+ 
quiefced in what they might fo eafily have found to be falle ; 
for if, inftead of cold water, the lime be quenched with hot 
water, the ebullition will always be far greater than if the 
liquor were cold, 
Again; in freezing a bafon toa joint ftool, with a mixture 
of fnow and falt, by the fire-fide, it is pretended, that the 
fire fo intends the cold, as to enable it to congeal the water 
that flagnated upon the furface of the ftool, betwixt that 
and the bottom of the veffel. But how little need there is 
of an _antiperiftafss in this experiment, appeats hence, that 
Mr. Boyle has purpofely made it with good fuccefs, in a 
place where there neither was, nor ever probably had beena 
fire. 
The patrons of an antiperifiafis ulually plead that aphorifti- 
cal faying of Hippocrates, “* The vifcera are hotteft in 
winter,” in behalf of their opinion: but the only proof 
ufually broughtof fuch greater heat, is, that men then have 
a greater appetite ; fo that the aphorifm fuppofes digeftion 
to be made in the flomach by heat, which is eafily res 
futed. 
Another argument, urged in favour of an anti 
is borrowed from the production of hail, which is pre- 
fumed to be generated in fummer only, not in winter; 
and, according to the {chools,’ is made in the loweft re. 
gion of the air, by the cold of the falling drops of 
rain being fo highly intended by the warmth they mect 
within the air near the earths as to congeal into a folid 
form, 
Asto the refrefhing coldnefs which fubterraneous places afford 
in fummer, it may be denied that they are then teally colder 
than ‘in winter ; though, if the contrary were allowed, it 
would not neceffarily infer an antiperifiafis.—It is cettain, the 
fmoking of waters, drawn from deep places in frofty weather; 
does not neceffarily infer {uch water to be watmer than at 
other times when it does not fmoke ; fince that effeét may 
proceed, not from the greater warmth of the water, but from 
the greater coldnefs of the air. For @ man’s breath in a cool 
fummer, or in mild winter weather, becomes very vilible ; a 
5 cold 
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cold ambientair fuddenly condenfing the fuliginousfteams dif” 
charged by the lungs; which, in warmer weather, are readily 

- diffuled in imperceptible particles through the air. See the 
articles, Coup and ErFLuvia. 

ANTIPHON Y, Antipsona, the anfwer made by one 
choir to another, when the pfalm or anthem is fung between 
two. p 
Among the number of ecclefiaftical books, formerly ufed in 
the church, and abolifhed by parliament at the reformation, 
we meet with antiphoners, or antiphonarics. 3 4 Ed. Vi. 


c. 10. 

AN TIPHRASIS*, a fort of figurative expreffion, which 
has a contrary meaning to what it catrigs in appearance .— 
Or, a kind of irony, wherein we fay any thing and mean 
the contrary. | 

The word. is derived from the Greek avr, and Qpacis, of 

Gato, I fpeak. ri 

San@tius defines antiphrafis to bea form of irony, whereby we 
fay a thing, by denying what we ought rather to affirm ‘it to 
be: antiphrafis eft ironic quedam forma, cum dicinius negando 
id quod debuit affirmari.—As when we fay it did not dif 
pleafe me, or, he is no fool; meaning, [was pleafed with it, 
or he is a man of fenfe.—On this principle, the antiphrafes 
ought to be ranked among the figures of féntences, and not 
among thofe of words. 
It is a common efrar; to make aitiphrafes confit in fingle 
words ; as when we fay, that the Pare are thus called by an- 
tithrafis, becaufe’ they fpiré no body, parcee quia nemini par- 
cunt.-—St. Jerom, in his epiftle to Riparius againft Vigilan- 
tius, fays, he ought rather to be called doymitantius per anti- 
phrafin, than vigilantius, becaufe he oppofed the Chriftians 
holding wakes at the tombs of the martyrs. 
San€tius holds it improper to call thefe antiphra/es 5 by rea- 
fon phrafis is not applicable to a fingle word, but fignifies 
orationem, aut loquendt madumn. 

AN TIPODES®*, in geography, a relative term, under- 
ftood of fuch inhabitants of the earth as live diametrically 
oppofite to ohe another. P 

* The word comes from the Greek aris againft, and aes, 
modes, a foot. 
The Antipodes are thofe who live in parallels of latitude 
equally diftant from the equator, the one toward the north, 
the other to the fouth; and under the fame meridian, 
though 180°, or juft half of that meridian, diftant from 
one another, 
The Antipodes have the fame degree of heat and cold ; and 
the fame Jength of night and day ; but at contrary times : 
it being midnight with one, when it is noon with the 
other ; and the longeft day withone, when fhorteft with the 
other. 
Again, as the horizon of any place is go° diftant from the 
zenith thereof ; Antipedes have the fame horizon. “See Ho- 
Rizon.—And hence when the fun rifes to one, he fets to 
* the other. 
Plato is faid to have firft ftarted the notion of Antipodes 5 and 
likewife to have given them the name: as he conceived 
the earth to be of a {pherical figure, it was eafy for him to 
infer that there muft be Antipades. 
Many of the ancients, and particularly La@tantius and Au- 
guftin, laughed at the notion.—The latter of thofe fathers is 
flrangely perplexed to think how men and trees fhould hang 
pendulous in the air, their feet uppermoft, as he thought 
they muft do in thé other hemifphere. 
And if we may believe Aventine, Boniface archbifhop of 
Mentz and legate of pope Zachary, in the eighth century, 
declared a bilhop of that time, called Virgilius, heretic, 
for maintaining that there wes fuch a thing as Antipodes. 
But this piece of hiftory is controverted by the authors of the 
Mem. dé Trevoux ; 28 having been made ufe of, itfeems, by! 
fome perfons, to fhew, that the church has been miftaken in 
its decifions.—The only acount extant of the matter, upon 
which the tradition is founded, is a letter of pope Zachary 
to Boniface; wherein he fays, “If it be proved that he main- 
‘¢ tain, that there isanother world, and other men under the} 
earth ; another fun, and another moon; expel him the) 
* church, in acouncil after firft divefting him of the prieft-| 
© hood, @&e.”* . The authors above cited endeavour to prove 
that this threatning was never executed ; and that Boniface 
und Virgilius afterwards lived together in good underftanding; | 
and that Virgilius was even canonized by ‘the fame pope. 
Wien. de Trov..an. 1708. 


farther. t, that, weretheftory true, the pope had} 
thine contrary to truth and equity : in regard’the no-! 


y different in thofe days, from what] 
the defrionftrations of the mathe- 
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Asto'the feitiments of the primitive Chrifttans with regard 
to Aritipodes ; fome, rather than admit the conclufidns of the 
philofophers, abfolutely denied the whole, even the demon- 
ftrations of the geometricians relating to the fphericity ofthe 
earth: which is Laétantivs’s way, Jn/fit. lib. iii. c. 24. O- 
thers only called in queftién the conjectures of the philofo- 
phers: whichis St. Auguftin’s method, de civit. dei, lib. xvi. 
c. o.—After putting the queftion, whether there ever were 
nitions of cyclopes, oF pigmies} or of people whofe feet flood 
outward, &c. he comes to the point of Antipodes, and a 

«< whether the lower part of our earth be inhabited by Auti- 
“ ‘podes?” — He made no doubt of the earth’s being round, 
nor of their being a part diametrically oppofite to ours ; but 
only difputes its being really inhabited. And the confidera- 
tions he {uegefts for that purpofe are juft enough: As, that 
they who aflerced Antipedes, had no hiftory for it ;- that’ the 
lower part of the earth may be covered with water; and that 
to place Antipedes there, of a different origin from us, (as 
imuft have been the opinion of the ancients, fince they thought 
it impoflible to go from our world to theirs):is to contradict 
feripture, which teaches, that the whole race de{cended from 
one man.——Such are the fentiments of that father. 

It may be added, that the Chriftian fathérs were not the only 
pérfons who difputed the truth of the Antipodes, Lucretius 
had done it before them at the end of his firft book, v. 10, 
635 te. See alfo Plutarch, Wid. de facie in orbe lune 5.2nd 
Pliny, who refutes the opinion, Jib. 11. ¢. 65. 

ANTIPREDICAMENTS, in logic. See ANTEPRE- 
DICAMENT. 

ANTLIP TOSIS*, a figure in grammar, whereby one tafe 
is put for another, See CASE. 

* The word comes from’ the Greck jars, pro, and “allo: 
cafits. 

ANTIQUARY, Antrquarius, a perfon who ftudies 
and fearches after monuments and remains of the ancients 5 
as, old medals, books, ftatues, fculptures, and infcriptions 5 
and, in general, all curious pieces that may afford any light 
Into antiquity. 

Formerly there were feveral other kinds of ant quaries.. The 
librarii or copifts, 7. e. thofe who tranfcribed in fair legiblechs- 
raéters what had been before written in notes, were called by 
this name, See LizkARi1.—They were alfo denominated 
calligraphi. 

In the chief cities of Greece and Italy, there were other per- 
fons of diftin&tion, called antiguaries, whofe bufinefs it_was 
to fhew ftrangers the antiquities of the place, to explain the 
ancient infcriptions, and to give them all the affiftance they 
could in this way of learning. 

This was doubtlefs a very curious and ufeful inftitution ; and 
might well deferve to be re-eftablifhed.—Paufanias calls thefe 
antiquaries, BEnynress the Sicilians called them myftagogi, 

ANTIQUATED, Anriquatus, fomething obfolete, 
or grown out of date, or ufe, 

ANTIQUE, Anriquus, ina general fenfe, fomething that 
is ancient. 

ANTIQUE is chiefly ufed among archite&ts, fculptors, and 
painters ; who apply it to fuch pieces of buildings, fculpture, 
painting, €c. as were made at the time when the arts were 
in their greateft perfetion, among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, viz. from the age of Alexander the great to the 
time of the emperor Phocas, about the year of Chrift 600, 
when Italy became over-run by the Goths and Vandals. 

In this fenfé the word ftands oppofed to modern.—Thus 
we fay, an antique building, or a building after the an- 
tiqne; an antique buft, or bas-relievo ; the antigue mian- 
ner, tafte, &e, 

AnT1Qus is fometimes alfo contradiftinguifhed from ancient, 
which denotes the lefler degree of antiquity, when the art 
was not in its utmoft purity. 

"Thus, antique architeCture is frequently diftinguifhed from 
ancientarchiteCture. 

Some writers alfo ufe the compound, ANTIQUO-MODERN, 
in refpeét of old Gothic churches, and other buildings; to 


diftinguifh them from thofe of the Greeks and Romans. 


IAN TIQUITY, ANTIQUITAS, is ufed to denote the 


times or ages paft long ago. 
Thus we fay, the heroes of antiquity, the marks, or footfteps, 
of antiquity, monuments of antiquity, &c. 

Anriquity is alfo ufed to denote the works or remains of 
ancient times. See Monument, REmMaurns, Ruins, &c. 
Fhus we fay, a fine, acurious piece of antiquity: Italy, 


be faid to be the antiquity of the world ; 
new thing in what are commonly called the ancient days. 
Plato tells us of an account which an Egyptian prieft’gave’ to 
Solon, in which the Athenians were faid to be gooo years ol, 
and thofe of Sais 8000, Pomponits Mela makes a {till larger 
account out of Herodotus, viz. of 330 kings before Aminfis, 


*© podes in thofe times, 
I 


and upwards of 13000 years.’ “Diodorus Siculus tells a8 of 
23000 
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43006 years from ghe firft king of Egypt, to the expedition 
of Alexander: and Diogenes Laertius, out of other authors, 
more than doubles that account. When Alexander entered 
Egypt, the priefts {hewed him outof their facred hiftories an 
account of the Perfian empire which he had lately conquered, 
and the Macedonian which he had received by birth, each 
of 8000 years. Whereas nothing can be more certain, from 
the bett hiftorical accounts, than that the Perfian empire was 
not then 300 years old, nor the Macedonian 500 ; and no 
wonder their catalogues fhould be ridiculoufly incredible, 
when the Egyptians make their firft kings reign 1200 years 
a-piece; and the Aflyrians theirs about 4000, as in the 
article Saros, 

The Chaldees in Alexander’s time affirmed they had taken 
obfervations of the céleftial motions for 470000 years ; 
and withal had calculated the nativities of all the chil- 
dren born in that fpace. But thofe obfervations being 
curioufly fearched into by Callifthenes, appointed by A- 
riftotle for that purpofe, were found to go no further 
than 1g00 years before Alexander ; as Porphyry him- 
felf declares, who was no friend to Mofes’s account. 

ANTISCII*, in geography, the people who inhabit on 
different fides of the equator ; and who of confequence, 
at noon, have their fhadows projected oppofite ways. 

* The word comes from the Greek wr, againff, and oxia, 
Soadow. 

Thus the people of the north are nti/cii to thofe of the 
fouth ; the one projecting their fhadows at noon towards 
the north pole, and the others towards the fouth pole. 
Antifcii are frequently confounded with Anteci, who, inhabi- 
ting oppolite fides of the equator, have the fame elevation of| 
the pole. 

The Antifii ftand contradiftinguifhed from Peri/zii, &c. 

Anriscrz is fometimes alfo ufed, among aftrologers, for 
two points of the heavens equally diftant from the tro- 
pics.—Thus the figns /ea and taurus are held Antifcii to 
to each other. 

ANTISCORBUTICS, medicines proper for the cure of 
the fcurvy. 

ANTISIGMA; Avsrcvywe, among the ancient grammari- 
ans, fignifies one of the notes of fentences affixed to thofe 
verfes whofe order was to be changed. 

AN TISPASTUS, a poetical foot, confifting of four fyl- 
Tables, whereof the firft is fhort, the fecond and third long, 
and the fourth fhort. 

ANTISPODIUM. See the article Spop1um. 

ANTISTITIUM is a term ufed in ancient chronicles 

.. for an abbey or monaftery. 

AN TISTROPHE, a kind of dance in ufe among the an- 

"cients ; wherein they ftepped fometimes to the right, and 
fometimes to the left, ftill doubling their turns or conver- 
fions, 

‘The motion: towards the left, they called antifrophe ; from 
est, againft, and seopn, of sesPo, L turn 
—Hence, 

AnTisTRoPHE is alfo ufed in lyric poetry, in fpeaking of 
the ode, which is ufually divided into the /fraphe, antiftrophe, 
and epade. See Ope. 

‘The antiffrophe is a kind of echo, or teplication to the ftro- 
phe ; and the epode is a launching out from them both, See 
STROPHE and Epope. 

ANTISTROPHE is alfo a figure in.grammar, whereby two 
terms or things, mutually dependent one on another, are re- 
ciprocally converted, B , 

As if one fhould fay, ;the mafterof the fervant, and the fer- 
vant of the mafter. 

ANTITACT #*,-or Antrracricr,~ in antiquity, 
a kind of Gnofticss who owned that God, the crea- 
tor of the univerfe, was good and juft; but aflerted 
withal, that one of his creatures had created evil, and 
had engaged us to follow it, in order to fet us in op- 
pofition to God ‘the creator; and that it becomes our 
‘duty to oppofe this author of evil, in order to avenge 
God of his enemy. 

* Hence the name ;- which is derived from the Greek wicirar- 
xv, Loppofe, I am contrary. 

ANTITHENAR,®, in anatomy, a name given to divers 
mufcles, otherwife called adduétors or adducent mufeles. See 
AppucrTor. 

* The word is Greek, compounded of ayrs, againff, and Seve; 
by reafon thofe mutcles a@t as antagonifts to the ¢henars, or 
abaudtors, 

AN TITHESIS, in rhetoric, afetting two things together 
by way of oppofition to each other, that the different qua- 
lities of each may appear the more ftronply. 

Such is that of Cicero, in the fecond Catilinarian: “¢ On 
“* the one fide ftands modefty, on the other impudence ; 
“on the one fidelity, on the other deceit ; here piety. 
“* there facrilege ; here’ continency, there luft,  &¢.” 
Such alfo is that of Auguftus to fome feditious young 

_ Men, audite, juvenes, fonem, quem juvenem fenes andive- 
ve. — Such again is that of ‘Seneca, cure Jeves liquun- 
tur, ingentes Aupent. And that of Virgil, fefere fine 
gues fupereiy acherrta models, 

OL, i, 


St, Auguftin, Seneca, Salvian, and many other ancient 
writers, feem greatly to affect antithe/es ; but among the mo- 
derns they are generally decried. De(marets reprefents them 
as the favourites of young-writers:—Perfius long ago declaim= 
ed againit the impertinent ufe of antithets, 

—Crimina rafis 
Librat in antithetis, doc?us po/uiffe figuras. 


ANTITHEs!Is is alfo a figure in grammar, wheteby one letter 


is fubftituted in the room of another, as o//i for il. 


ANTITHET, AnTITHETON, an oppofite, or contrary 3 


fomething difpofed by way of antithefis. 


ANTITHETARIUS, a term occurting in the title 


of a chapter in the laws of canutus, but not in the 
chapter it felf. 

The meaning of the wotd is, a man who endeavours to 
difcharge himfelf of the fac of which he is accufed, 
by recriminating, i. ¢. by charging the accufer with the 
fame fact. 


ANTITRAGUS, in anatomy, part of the auricle oppo= 


fite to the tragus, 


ANTITRINITARIANS, heretics who deny the holy 


trinity, and teach, that there are not three perfons in the 
God-head. 

Thus the Samofatenians, who do not believe the diftin@ion 
of perfons in God; the Arians, whio deny the divinity of thé 
Word ; and the Macedonians, who deny that of the Holy 
Spirit ; are all properly Antitrinitarians, 

Among the moderns, Antitrinitarians are particularly under- 


~ ftood of Socinians, called alfo Unitarians. 


The bibliatheca antitrinitariorum, or antitrinitariait library, 
is a pofthumous work of Chriftopher Sanidins, an eminent 
Antitrinitarian ; wherein he gives a lift, digefted in order of 
time, of all the Socinian or modein Autitrinitarian authors, 
with a brief account of their lives, and a catalogue of theit 
works, 


ANTITY PE, a Greek word, properly fignifying a type or 


figure correfpondent to fome other type. 

The word antitype, Avrvzumes, occuts twice in the hew tefta~ 
ment, viz. in the epiftle to the Hebrews, IX. 24. and 
in St. Peter, r Ep, II. 21. where its genuine import 
has ‘been much controverted. — The former fays, that 
‘* Chrift is not entered into the holy places made with 
“hands, which are a7ivvma, the figures or avntitypes of 
“* the true ; now to appear in the prefence of God for 
‘us.’ Now Tours, as is elfewhete obferved, fignifies 
the pattern by which another thing is made: and as 
Mofes was obliged to make the tabernacle, and all things 
in it, according to the pattern fhewed him in the mount; 
the tabernacle'fo formed was the antitye of what was 
fhewn to Mofes: any thing. therefore formed according 
to a model or pattern, is an antitype. 

In the latter paflage; the apoftle, {peaking of Noah’s flood, 
and the deliverance of only eight perfons in the ark from it, 
fayso xs twas arrirvmoy vv ower Bamricuc, baptifin, being an 
antitype to that, now faves us 5 not putting away the filth of the 
fiefh, but the anfwer of a good confeience towards Ged &c: “The 
meaning is, that righteoufneds,. or the anfwer of a good con+ 
fcience towards God, now faves us by means of the refurrec- 
tion of Chrift, as formerly righteoufnels faved thofe eight 
perfons by means of the ark, during the flood, —The word 
antitype, therefore here fignifies a general fimilitude of cir- 
cumftances ; and the particle 6, whereunto, refers, not to 
the immediate antecedent, vdwres, water, but to all that 
precedes, 


ANTITYPE, among the ancient Greek fathers, and in the 


Greek liturgy, is alfo applied to the fymbols of bread and 
wine in the facrament. 

Hence it has been argued by many Proteftants, that the 
Greeks do not really believe the doctrine of tranfubftantia- 
tion; in regard they call the bread and wine antitypes, avtisv- 
wa, q.d, figures, fimilitudes, and this even after the confe- 
cration, : 
Clement, in his conftitutions, St. Cyril, and Gregory Nazi= 
anzen, and fevetal other ancient writers, make no {cruple of 
ufing the terth on the fame occafion ; as is allowed by Leo 
Allatius, Suicer, &¢. 

M. Simon replies to Dr. Smith, who had made this obfer= 
vation of the Greeks calling the fpecies, antitypes, after con- 
fecration ; that the Greek church does not hold the confe- 
cration compleated till after the prayer called invocation of the 
Eholy Spirit, which comes after the paflage of the liturgy, 
where the bread and wine are called antitypes. 

Add, that Marcus Ephefius, the leader of the party againft 
the Latins, at the council of Florence, makes ufe of this 
very paflage in the Greek liturgy to prove, that the confeera= 
tion does not confift wholly in the words, zhis is my body. 5 
but alfo in the prayer or benediétion which the prieft re- 
hearfes afterwards, invoking theHo ly Spirit. 


ANTLER, among hunters, the firft of the pearls that grow 


about the bur of a deer’s-horn. 
There are alfo fur-antlers, brow-anthrs, &c. 


AN TOECI™®, in geography, thofe inhabitants of the earth 


who live under the fame meridian, and at the fame diftance 
rEe from 


AOIRS 


from the equatot ; the one towatds.the north, ‘and tHe ‘other 
to the fouth. See BART Hs 
* The word is formed of the Greek'dari, tontrap and ovsw, 
J dwell, inhabit—The: Anteci ate’ contradiftinguithed from 
the Periceci. ) 
Hence, the Anteci haye the fame longitude and the fame 
latitude, only of a different denomination, They lie 
. in the fame femicircle of the meridian, but in oppofite 
parallels. j 
The inhabitants of Peloponnefus are Anteeci to the Hotten- 
tots of the cape of Good hope.—Anteec are frequently con- 
founded with Antifcii. See ANTIScII. 
The Anteci have precifely the fame hours of the day 
and night ; but exaétly oppofite feafons: when it is 12 
a-clock in the longeft fummer day with one ; it is 12 
a-clock of the fhorteft winter’s day with the other : 
and hence the night of the one is always equal to the 
day of the other. 
Hence alfo thofe ftars which never rife to any given place, 
to the Anteci and Antipodes thereof never fet: and vice verfa. 
—And if the Anteci turn their faces toward each other, or 
the Antipodes look both toward the equator, the ftars will 
rife to the one on the right hand, and to the other on the 
left. 
AN TONINE Column, See the article Conumn. 
ANTONOMASIA®*, a figure in rhetoric, whereby 
a noun appellative is ufed inftead of a proper name, or 
wice verfar 
* The word is compounded of the Greek ars, for, and ovopes 
mame... 
Thus we fay, the philofopher, .inftead of Ariftotle ; the ora- 
tor, for Cicero ; the apoftle, for St. Paul; theprophet, for 
Mofes, &'c,—Thus alfo we call a voluptuous perfon, a Sar- 
danapalus, &c. And thus the French fay Henry the great, 
meaning Henry IV. of France. 
ANTRUM Highmorianum is a cavity difeovered within 
the finus of each maxillary bone. 
Surgeons fometimes miftake this for a caries of the bone ; 
finding they can penetrate fo deep into it with a probe. 
Ruyfch. ap Bibl. Anat. Med. t- 3+ Pp. 204- 
Anrrum Pylori, a large cavity at the bottom of the py- 
lorus. See PyLorus, 
ANVIL, a {mith’s utenfil, ferving to place the work on, 
to be hammered or forged. 
The face or uppermoft furface of the anvil muft be very flat 
and {mooth, without flaws; and fo hard that a file will not 
touch it:—At one end there is fometimes a pike, bickern or 
beak-iron, for the rounding of hollow work.—The whole is 
ufually mounted ona firm wooden block. MMox. Mechan. 
Exerc, p. 3» 
ANUS, in anatomy, the lower extremity of the inteftine 


reétum ; or the orifice of the fundament.—See Tab. Anat. 


(Splanch-) fig. 9. lit: u. 
"The Gabionites fent golden emerods back with the ark, 


to be cured of a difeafe which afflicted them in the azus. 1] 


Sam. c. 6. 

Mujeles of the Anus are the {phin&ter, levator, and fcalptor, or 
latiffimus dorfi. 

Difeafes of the Anus are fiftula’s, and the procedentia, or pro- 
japfus ami ;. to which may be added the hemorrhoids or 

iles. 

ee Ant. See the article SpEcuLUM. 

Anvs is alfo ufed for a fmall hole in the third ventricle of 
the brain, which leads into the fourth ventricle of the cere-| 
bellum. 

AONIDES, in mythology. See the article Muse. 

AORIST US *, Acgss@, in the Greek grammar, an indefi- 
nite or indeterminate kind of tenfe, which fometimes ex- 
prefles the prefent, fometimes the future, but moft fre- 
quently the paft time. 

* The word is compounded of «, privative ; and dgifw,, to 
bound or limit. . 
The Greeks haye two-aori/tus’s; the Latins have none. 

AORTA*, in anatomy, an artery, which rifes_im- 
mediately out of the left ventricle of the heart; and 
is difttibuted thencé through all the parts of the body.— 
V. Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fign 1... and fig. 3. (Splanch, } 
fig. 12. ue r, and o, and fig. 1. lit. n. and Rae, fg. 
ear is 


* The word is formed of the Greek aogln, which fignifies a} 


veflel, bag, cheft, Ge. 
‘The aorta is divided into two‘grand trunks, called thea/-~ 
cending and defcending ; aorta afcendens and defeendens. 
The aorta is othetwife called the great artery ; as being the 
trunk, out’ of which'the other arteries all {pring ; and the 
great conduit or'canal whereby the blood is conveyed through- 
out the body. 


Offifcations, or petrifa€tions of the coats of the aarta|' 
as it rifes from the heart, are fo frequent, ‘that fome}: 


think'it’'a ‘conftant cafe. — Mr. Cowper, *however, has 
an exprefs difcourfe, to fhew, that whenever fuch offifica- 
tion happens in=man, it is’a difeafe, » and »incommodes 
the part in the’ due execution of its office: 

OF this he gives*us feveral inftances'5 “one; ‘in’ ‘which an 
intermiffion of pulfe was produced ; in another a gold- 


3 


ATPSA, 


refs ofthe extremes; with a’ gangrene, &c, Phils Ftanf- 


a. N°. 299. 


APAGMA, a term ufed by fome writers in chirurgery, 


for the-thrufting of a bone or other part out of its 
proper place. ted *: 


APAGOGE®*, Acayys. See ABDUCTION. 


* Lhe word is compounded of amo, from ; and ays, to bring 
or draw. 


APAGOGICAL Demonftration is {uch as does not prove 


the thing directly, but fhews the impoffibility and abfurdity 
which arifes from denying it. : 
Hence it is alfo called reductio ad impeffibile, or ad abfurdum. 


APANAGE*, Apprenace, ApPANAGE, APANNAGE, 


or APENNAGE, in the French laws, the fortune of a king’s 
younger fon : or a fettled portion of lands, ec. affigned for 
the fubfiftence of the cadets, or younger fons of a fovereign 
rince. c 
my Nicod and Menage derive the word from the Latin pazis, 
bread, which frequently includes all other forts of provifion 
neceffary for fubfiftence. Du Cange takes it to have been 
formed of the bafe Latin, apanare, apanamentum, and apa- 
nagium, which amounts to the fame thing ; thofe words, be- 
ing apparently formed of panis. 
Some will have the apanages, at their firft inftitution, to have 
been only penfions, or annual payments of a certain fum of 
money.—The younger fons of England haye no certain apa- 
nages, asin France ; but only what the good pleafure of the 
king beftows upon them, ; 
Even in France, during the firft and fecond races of kings, 
the right of primogeniture and apanages weré unknown 3 but 
the domains were divided pretty equally among all the chil- 
dren, : 
Great inconveniences arifing hence ; it-was at length found 
proper to put off the younger born with counties, dutchies, or 
other diftri€s ; on condition of their paying homage and 
fealty for the fame, and of their reverting, in defeét of heirs 
male, to the crown. 
This has happened accordingly to the firft and fecond 'eanch 
of the dukes of Burgundy.—The dutchy of Orleans is the 
apanage of the fecond fon of France, 


APARTMENT *, a portion of a large houfe, wherein a 


perfon may lodge feparately ; having all the conveniences re~ 
quifite to make a compleat habitation. 

* The word comes from the Latin apartimentum, of the verbs 
partiri, to divide ; or, as fome imagine, a parte manfionis, 
making part of the dwelling. x 

A compleat apartment muft confift of a hall, a chamber; 
an antichamber, a clofet, and a cabinet or wardrobe. 


{APATHY *, ima moral fenfe, denotes an infenfibility ; or 


a privation of all paffion, all emotion, or perturbation of 
mind. 

% abs word is formed of the privative particle #, and waSe-, 

pa 10n. . 

The Stoics. affe&ted an entire apathy: their wifdom’ was 
to enjoy a perfect calmnefs or tranquillity of mind, incapable 
of being ruffled, and above the reach of any fenfe either of 
pleafure or pain, 
In the firft ages of the church, the Chriftians adopted ‘the 
term apathy, to exprefs a contempt of all earthly concerns 5 
a ftate of mortification, fuch as the gofpel prefcribes. And 
hence we find the word often ufed among; the devouter wri- 
ters: Clemens Alexandrinus, in particular, brought it ‘ex- 
ceedingly in vogue ; thinking hereby to draw the philofo- 
phers to Chriftianity, who afpired after fuch a fublime pitch 
of yirtue. 
Quietifm, is only ‘apathy difguifed under the appearance of 
devotion. 


APATURIA®, in antiquity, a folemn feaft celebrated by 


the Athenians in honour of Bacchus. 

* The word is ufually derived from the Greek amar, fraud. 
Tt is faid to have been inftituted in memory of a fraudulent 
victory, obtained by Melanthus king of Athens over Xan- 
thus king of Boeotia, in a fingle combat, which they agreed 
upon, to put anend to a debate between them relating to the 
frontiers of their countries: —Hence Budzus calls it  feftum de= 
ceptionis, the feaft of deceit. 

ther authors give a. different etymology of this feaft, 
from what we have now related: they, tell us, that the 

oung “Athenians were not admitted into the tribes on 
the third day of the apaturia, till their fathers had firft 
fwore, that they were their own children ; and that, till 
that time, they were {pppofed, in fome meafure, to be with- 
out fathers, amaropess; whence the feaft, fay they, took 
its name, 
Xenophon, ‘on the other hand, informs us, that the re- 
Jations and friends met on this occafion, and joined with 
the fathers of the young people who were ta be re- 
ceived into the tribes; and that from this affembly the 
feat took its name: that in amarupia, the «, far from 
being a privative, being here a conjunétive, and figni- 
fies the fame thing with ue, together. ¢ ii 
This feaft lafted four days: the firft day, thofe of the fame 
tribe made merry together ; and this they called dome. The 
fecond day, which they ‘called aagévets, they facrificed to 
Jupiter and Minerva, The third day, which they called 


ABPEWTISy 


APE APH 


xegcurig, fuch of theit young men and maids as were of -age 
were adinitted into their tribes. The fourth day they called 
emiBong- ‘ 

APECHEMA, aAmngnye, in medicine, the fame with Gon- 
trafifure. See CONTRAFISSURE. 

APELLITA,, heretics in the primitive church,who taught, 
that Chrift. left his body diffolved in the air ; and fo afeended 
into heaven without it. 

APENNAGE.. Seethe atticle APANACE, 

APEPSY *, Apepsra, in medicine, denotes crudity, or 4 
want of digeftion. 

* The word is formed from the privative particle a and wén'lu, 
cogua, I concokt. 
Apepfia may be defined a defect in the ftomach, which pre- 

_ vents the aliment taken in from affording a proper chyle for 
fupplying the blood, and:nourifhing the body. 

APERIENS*, Aperien‘r, or APERITIYE, in medicines 
See APERIENTS. 

* The word is Latin ; being the participle of the verb aperire, 
$ to open; g.d. opening. 

Crocus martis APERTENS, opening faffron of iron, is a pre- 
paration of iron-plates or filings, made by expofing them 
to the rain or dew, till they contract a ruft; which is 
the medicine required. See alfo Air, &¢.—It is a good 
aperient. } 

Aperiens palpebram reéfus, in anatomy, is a mufcle, which, 
rifing in the orbit of the eye, near the entrance of the optic 
nerve, pafles over the attollent mufcle of the eye, and is at 
laft inferted into the whole fuperiot part of the upper eye-lid, 
which it ferves to open. 

APERIENTS, or Apgritive Medicines, ate fuch as 
open the obftruéted paflages of the {mall yeflels, glands, and 
pores 5 and by that means promote a due circulation of the 
contained juices, 

Aperients, then, coincide with what we otherwife call open= 
ers, anaftomatics, anddeobftruents. SeeDEoBsSTRUE NT,&e; 
The five lefler aperient, or opening roots, are grafs, madder, 
TTB capers, and chammoc. 

che greater aperient, or opening roots, are fmallage, fennel; 
afparagus, parfly, and butcher’s broom. 

APERTA Yoza._ See the article Toca. 

APERTIONS, in archite@ure, are the openings in a 
building ; as doors, windows, ftair-cafes, chimneys, outlets 
and inlets for light, fmoke,. &¢. 

The apértions fhould be as few as may be; it being a rule aah sek : of ] 
that all openings are weakenings. ire in 10% 17’. 14 -—Theaphelion of Mats in 0°. 51’. 29”. 

APERTUR z *, APERTURA, the opening of any thing ; of Virgo : De la Hire in 0° 35’. 25’.—The aphelion of the 
or a hole, cleft, or vacant place, in fome otherwife folid or Earth in 8°. 25’. 30”. of Cancer. —The aphelion of Venus in 
continuous fubject, : 3°. 24/29", of Aquarius : De la Hire In 6°. 56. 10". — 

* The wotd comes from the Latin apertura of aperire, to rid the aphelion of Mercury in 15°. 44. 29”, of Sagittarius : 
open. ai la Hire in 13°. 3 go", ; 
In geometry, aperture? is ufed for the {pace left between two S “K annual motion, according to Kepler, SF ithe ‘Aphelton of 
fines which mutually incline towards each other to form an v, eae Ab gh. : HM Jupiter, Ay. of Mars, 1.7'.—Of 
angle, ; ee, rhe A of lercuty, rT. 45". According to de 
In optics, aperture. is the hole next the -object-glafs ‘of a Ma hi eh OF st is wigs femurs 134 + of 
telefcope, or microfcope 3 through which the light and. image A PHON Ax, sel be aitene cere ae oa 
* . 1 i > ? 2 
ih come into the tube, and are. therice ‘cacried. to who is dumb, or déftitute of fpeech. See Donsiee 

APERTURE is alfo underftood of that part of the objedt-gla|  *”The word is compounded of the privative particle @; and 
it felf which covers the former, and which is left pervious M. Gorm, vox, voice + ¢. d. a lols of {pecch, or Laine 
toithesays;oSeesTanzeconin enjotius has a diflertation exprefs de Aphonia, 

A great deal depends on having a juft aperture —To find it|}A PHORISM *, a maxim, general rule; or prificiple of a 
experimentally ; apply ‘feveral circles of black fmutted pa-| fcience; ora brief fentence, comprehending a gteat deal of 
per, each bigger than other, upon the face of the glafs,} | matter in a few words, 

from the breadth of aftraw to fuch as leave only a {mall * The word comes frori the Greek. a@oeiau@, Of woot, /2- 
hole in the glafs; and with each of thefe, feparately, view parvo, Jeligo, I feparate, I chufe, ¢.d. a choice or {ele& 
feveral diftina objects; as the moon, ftars, (9c. That fentence, 

through which they appear the moft diftinly, is to be} The term is chiefly ufed in medicine and law.—We fay the 
itched upon, aphorifms of Hippocrates, of San€torius, of Boerhaave; &c, 

va Auzout affirms, that he found that the apertures of tele-|  aphori/ms of the civil law, &c. ; 

{copes ought to be nearly in the fubduplicate ratio of their} A PHRONITRE *, APHRONITRUM, a kind of hitre, 

Tengths: but Huygens, who firft introduced the ule of aper-| thentioned by the ancients; fuppofed to be the fpume, or 

tures, aflures us he found by experience, that the aperture] the lighteft and fubtileft part thereof, emerging to the 

of an object-glafs, ¢. gr. of 30 foot, is to be determined by] top. 

this proportion : as 30 to 3, that is, as 10 to.1, fo is the * The word is compounded of the Greek @9@> froth; and 

Toot of the diftance of ‘the focus of any glafs multiplied by wileor, nitre, 

30, to its aperture : and the focal diftances of the eye-glaffes|’ Some modern naturalifts rather take the ancient aphronitre to 

are to be proportional to the apertures.—A table of apertures} have been a native falt-petre, gathering like an effloreftence 

for telefcopes.of various lengths, &c. fee under the article] on old walls, &c, now called falt-petre of the rocks See 

TELESCOPE, SuPPLEMENT, Article APHRONITRUM: 

The greater or lefs aperture of an objeét-glafs, it is to be) APHTH A *, in medicine, little ulcers or pimples rifing in 

noted, does not increafe or diminifh the vifible area of the} the mouth, the palate, gums, and at the root of the tongue ; 

objeé 5 all that is effected by this is, the admittance of more}. attended with inflammation, and a difficulty of fwallowing. 
or fewer rays, and confequently the more bright or obfcure * The word feems derived from the Greek Qgiv, I corrupt ; 
appearance of the objedt. or from ala, accendo, I kindle, 

Hence, in viewing Venus through a telefcope, a much lefs| Sucking children are particularly fubje& to aphthe, when 

@periure is tobe ufed than for the Moon, Jupiter, or Sa-|,. either the nurfe’s milk is corrupted, or the child’s ftomach 

turn, becaufe her light is fo vivid and glaring.—Which con-| . becomes unfit for digeftion: for, in thefe cafes, the fharp 

fideration does little invalidate and difturb M. Auzout’s acrimonious parts.of the milk. rifing up, eafily.exulcerate 

Proportion, as is fhewn by Dr. Hook, Phil. Tranfact.| . thofe tender and delicate parts. 

N° 4, A There are fome apbibe white, others red, others livid and 

APERTURA Tabdlarum, in ancient law-books, fignifies the| blackifh: the white and red forts are the leaft dangerous, 
breaking open a Jaft will and teftament. See WiLL and}.. and the moft eafily.cured.; the livid and black often prove 

Testament, mortal, 

: Wher 


ApERTURA Feudi denotes the lofs of a feudal tenure; by dée= 
fault of iffue to him to whom the feud or fee was firft 
granted. See Fre. i 

APETALOUS®, in botany, fomethiig without petala of 
flower-leaves. See PeraLA, and Lear. 


* The word comes from the Privative particle @, and serarsv; 
Solium, a leaf. 


APEX, the vertex or fummit of any thing. See Verrex, 
Apicks, &¥¢, 

APHAERESIS, Adaipeors, in grammar, a figure; whereby 
fomething is taken away from the beginning of a word. 
Thus ciconia, by apberefis is wtote conia ; contemnere, 
temnere ; omittere, mittere, &&c. 

A like retrenchment at the end of a word is called apocopes 
See Apocors, 

APHELION *, of APHELIUM, in aftronomy, that point 
of the earth’s or-a planet’s orbit, in which it is the fartheft 

diftant from the fun that it can bes 
* The word comes from the Greek ao, from; and #ai®-, fun, 

Thus a planet being in A, (Tab, Aftron. Fig. 1.) its ut= 

rig diftance from the fun $3 is faid to be in its aphe- 

ion. 

In the fyftem or fuppofition of the fun’s moving tound the 

earth ; the fame point is called apogee. The aphelion ftands 

oppofed to the perihelion 

The aphelia of all the primary plaiiets are at reft ; excepting 

that thofe planets neareft the fun, viz. Mercury, Venus, the © 

Earth, and Mars, being a€ted upon by Jupiter and Saturn; 

their aphelia move a fmall matter in confequentia with refpeé&t 

to the fixed ftars, and this in the fefquiplicate ratio of the 
diftances of thofe planets from the fun. ; 

Hence, if the aphelion of Mars move 35 mifiutes in confe- 

quentia in refpe@ of the fixed flars in roo years; the aphelia 

of the Earth, Venus and Mercury; will move in 100 years, 

18 min. 36 fec. rr min, 27 fec. and 4 min. 29 fec. 

The method of finding the place of the aphelion is, by ob= 

ferving feveral of the greater digreffions of the planet from 

the fun; till by two of three repeated obfervations jt be 
found to remain at a ftand.—In the Philof. Tran. No; 

128. we havea geomettical method of finding the afhelia 

of the planets, given by Dr. Halley. 

Kepler places the aphelioa of Saturn for the year 1700, in 

28°. 3/44”. of Sagittarius: De la Hire, in QO TA AL: 

The aphelion of Jupiter in 8°. 10. 40". of Libra: De la 


‘When they happen in grown perfons, they are owms * 
thin, ferous, and {harp humours returned from the feveral 
parts of the body to the mouth.—A liniment of mel rofatum 
and oil of vitriol is efteemed a good remedy for the aphtha’: 
plantane-water is alfo in ufe on the fame occafion. 

APHTHARTODOCETE®, A@Saprodaerat, a fe& of 
heretics, fworn enemies of the council of Chalcedon. ’ 

# The word is derived from the Greek apSagl@, incorruptible + 
and Jozsw, I opine, I imagine s and was given them, be- 
caufe they imagined the body of Jefus Chrift was incorruptible 
and impaflable, and not capable of death. 

They arofe among the Eutychians, and made their firft ap- 

earance in the year 535- 

APIARY *, bee-houfe ; a place where bees are kept; and 
furnifhed with all the apparatus neceffary for that pur- 
pofe. 

* The word comes from the Latin apis, a bee. 


The cpiary fhould be fcreened from high winds on every fide, 
either naturally or artificially ; and well defended from poul- 
try, 6c. whofe dung is offenfive to bees. : 
APICES *, /ummits, in botany, little knobs growing on the 
tops of the ftamina, or chives in the middle of flowers. 
* The word is Latin ; being the nominative plural of apex, the 
top or fummit of any thing. 


They are commonly of a roundifh figure.—By the mi- 
crofcope they have been difcovered to be, as it were, a fort 
of capfule feminales, or feed-veflels, containing in them 
fmall globular, and often oval particles of various colours, 
and exquifitely formed ; called the farina fercundans. Sce 
Farina Fecundans. 
Thefe particles are akind of male fperm, which, falling 
down into the flower, fecundates and ripens the feeds See 
further under the article Generation of PLANTS. 
APOBATERION, AmCarspv, among the ancients, a 
farewel fpeech, or poem, made by a perfon on his departure 
out of his own country, or fome other place where he had 
been kindly received, and entertained, 
Such is that of ASneas to Helenus and Andromache, En. 
Lib. II].—The apobaterion ftands oppofed to the epibaterton. 
See Erp1BATERION. 
APOCALYPSE*, Apocaty Pols, revelation ; the name 
of the laft book in the canon of fcripture, 
* The word is formed of the Greek amcxaaualv, I reveal, 
I difcover. 


The Apocalypfe contains difcoveries, or revelations relating 
to many important myfteries of the chriftian faith, 
made to the apoftle St. John, in the ifle of Pathmos, 
during his banifhment there under the perfecution of Do- 
mitian. 

This, of all the books of the New Teftament, is that, about 
which the ancient fathers, and the practice of the church, 
were the moft, and the longeft divided.—When it was firft 
univerfally received as canonical, is not eafy to decide.— 
St. Jerom relates, that the Greek church doubted of its au- 
thenticknefs even in his days: St. Bafil and Gregory Nazi- 
anzen abfolutely reje& it; and the council of Laodicea never 
mention it in their canon of the facred writings. 

Some attributed it to the heretic Cerinthus; and others, 
to another John, difciple of St. John.—Dionyfius Alexan- 
drinus cenfures it as written in bad Greek, and even finds 
folecifms and barbarifms in it, in abundance: though he 
allows it to contain a myftic fenfe, which, he fays, he ad- 
mires even where he does not underftand it. 

On the other hand, St. Juftin, Irenzeus, Theophilus Antio- 
chenus, Melito, Apollonius, Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
Tertullian, make no doubt of its being canonical. The third 
council of Carthage, held in 397, placed it in the canon of 
the New Teftament ; and the churches both of the eaft and 
weft have acknowledged it ever fince. 

The Alogians are reprefented by ecclefiaftical writers, as 
great declaimers again{t the Apocahyp/e, many~ of the flights 
whereof they turned into ridicule; particularly the Gon: 
of the feven trumpets, the four angels bound on the river 
Euphrates, Ge.—St. Epiphanius defends it againft them : 
the book, he-obferves, is not a mere hiftory, but a pro- 
phecy ; fo that it is no wonder the author fhould exprefs 
himfelf after the manner of the prophets, whofe ftyle is 
ufually figurative. 

Of all their objeGtions again the authority of this book, 
that feems the beft grounded which is drawn from thofe 
words in cap, ii, ver. 18. Write to the angel of the church of 
Thyatira: there was not, fay they, any chriftian church at 
Thyatira at that time.—St, Epiphanius, who grants them 
this point, is forced to have recourfe to the prophetic fpirit ; 
as if St. John had forefeen there would be a church there 
in courfe of time: 

Some late authors'have made a good amendment to St. 
Epiphanius’s anfwer : it is probable, in the time of that 
father, the catalogue of the bifhops, with other aéts, which 
fhew that there had been a church eftablifhed there from the 
time of the apofties, might net be known, Grotius adds, 


APO 


that though there was not, indeed, any church of Gentile 

converts at Thyatira when St. John wrote ; yet there was 

one of Jews, as there had been another at, Theflalonica be- 
fore St. Paul preached there. 

Several orthodox writers have rejected the Apocalyp/é as 

a book which countenanced the reveries of Ce:inthus, 

touching the carnal reign of Chrift on earth. See CERIN- 

THIANS. 

Though Dionyfius Alexandrinus (ap. Eufeb. Hift. Eccl. 7. 

25.) allowed the Apacalypfe for an infpired writing; yet he 

took it for the work of another John, different from St. 

Jobn the Evangelift; which he endeavours to make appear 

from the diverfity of ftyle-—But we all know how preca- 
rious the arguments are, which are drawn from the mere 
confideration of ftyle.—It is true, in moft of the an- 
cient Greek copies; both printed and manufcript, we find 
the name Fobn the Divine, at the head thereof; but they 
who put this title meant no more thereby than to denote 
the apoftle St. John, whom the Greek fathers call the Divine, 
by way of eminence, to diftinguifh him from the other 
Evangelifts. 

There have been feveral other works publifhed under the 
title of Apacalyp/es.—Sozomen mentions a book ufed in the 
churches of Paleftine, called the Apscalypfe, or Revelation of 
St. Peter. He alfo mentions an Apocarypfe of St. Paul; 
which the Cophtz retain to this day.—Eufebius alfo fpeaks 
of both thefe Apecalyp/es.—St. Epiphanius mentions an Apo- 
calypfe of Adam: Nicephorus, an Apocalypfe of Efdras : 
Gratian and Cedrenus, an Apocalypfe of Motes, another of 
St. Thomas, and another of St, Stephen: St. Jerom, an 
Apocalypfe of Elias : 

Porphyry, in his life of Plotin, makes mention of the Apo- 
calypfes or revelations of Zoroafter, Zoftrian, Nicothzus, 

Allogenes, &c. 

APOCHYLISMA,; in pharmacy, denotes an infpiffated 
vegetable juice ; anfwering to what the fhops call a Rod. 
See Ros. 

APOCOPE®*, a figure in grammar, wherein part of the 
end of a word is cut off; as in dic for dice, fac tor face, mil 
for nihil, hyp or hyppo for hypochondriacal. 

* The word is derived from the Greek acxowlw, to’ cut off 


which is compounded of the prepofition amo, and the verb 
xowlw, I cut. 


A like retrenchment at the beginning of a word is called 
apharefis. 
When the apocopation is marked with a fuperior comma, 
(called an apoffrophus) the word is fuid to be apoftrophated « 
as thro’ for through. 4 
APOCRISIARIUS*, in antiquity, an officer appointed to 

carry or deliver the meflages, orders, and anfwers of a prince 
Me The word'ts forked roi} che Greek 

The word is forme: reek cewamercrc, re, a 

fwer.—Hence he is ufually called in Lab sd 

anfwerer, 
The apocrifiarius afterwards became the emiperor’s chancel= 
lor, and kept the feal,—In the barbarous Latin we fometimes 
meet with a/ecrata, fecretary, for apocrifiary. Zofimus de= 
fines apocrifiarius, fecretary for foreign affairs ; being the 
fame with what Vopifcus in the life of Aurelian calls nota- 
rius fecretorum. : 
The title of apocrifiary, became at length appropriated, as it 
were, to the pope’s deputy or agent, who refi ed at Cons 
ftantinopfe to reeeive the the pope’s orders, and the emperor’s 
an{wer. 
St. Gregory was apocrifiary of pope Pelagius, at the time 
when he compofed his morals on FobuThe apocrifiary did 
the office of the modern nuntio’s.. See Nuntrio —Sume= 
times, however, he had the rank and quality of the pope’s 
legate. 
The herefy of the Monothelites, and afterwards that of the 
Teonoclaftes, broke off the cuftom of having a papal apo- 
crifiary at Conftantinople. fi * 

APOCRUSTICS*, Aroxpusixa, in medicine, remedies 
indued with a repelling and aftringent power, whereby they 
prevent the too great afflux of humours to a part dif- 
eafed. 
* The word is derived from wmoxeus, pul, pello, I drive. 


Apocruftics are ufually cold and aftringent, and confit of 
large particles, wherein they differ from drawing medicines, 
which are hot, and confift of more fubtile parts, i F 
APOCRYPHAL, fomething dubious; or that comes 
from an uncertain author, whereon much credit cannot be 
repofed. 
We fay, an apocryphal book, paflage, hiftor eani 
fuch as are of fufpected wilco te ee 
the writings of heretics, {chifmatics, &c. are all held a a 
eryphal. , 
Voffius obferves, that, with regard to the facred books. 
none are to be accounted apscryphal, except fuch as have 
neithér been admitted into the fynagogue, nor the 
church, fo as to be added to the canon, and tead in 
public. 
For this reafon alfo, the books of Sibyls were anciently called 
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apscryphal, as beitig committed to the trift of the decemviri 
alone: and for the like reafon the annals of the Egyptians 


and Tyrians were called by the fame name. 
Before the feptuagint verfion, the books of the Old Tefta- 


ment were all apocryphal in this fenfe.—But in procefs of 


time, the fenfe of the word was changed, and thofe books 
alone were called apocryphal, which were of doubtful or fu- 
Spected authority, , 

In the original meaning of the word, all the writings depo- 
fited in the temple were called apocryphal ; by reafon they 
were kept fecret from the people. 

When the Jews publifhed their facred books, they only gave 
the appellations of canonical and divine to fuch as they thus 


made public; and fuch as were ftill retained in their archives | 


they called apocryphal, for no other reafon, but becaufe they 
were not public; fo that they might be really facred and di- 
vine, though not promulged as fuch. 

Thus, in refpect of the Bible, all books were called apscry- 
Phal, which were not inferted in the Jewifh canon of Scrip- 
ture 3 and it is in this fenfe that St. Epiphanius is to be un- 
derftood, when he fays, that the apocryphal books are not put 
in the ark among the other infpired writings, 

‘There has beena great difpute between the Romanifts and 
the Reformed, about the authority of thofe books, now called, 
by the latter, apoeryphal*® ; as Judith, Tobit, Efdras, Mac- 
cabees, Gc. the one having the opinions of many of the 
primitive fathers for their vouchers, and the others, the tra- 
dition of their church. 

* The word is derived from the Greek amotevaley, to hide ; be- 
caufe the origin of fuch books was unknown, or becaufe they 
contain fome myfteries not fit to be known. 

M. Simon contends, that they muft have been read in Greek, 
even by the apoftles themfelves ; which he infers from divers 
paflages in their writings.—He adds, that the church received 
them with the other books of Scripture, from the Helle- 
nift Jews ; and that if the churches of Paleftine never ad- 
mitted them, it was not for their accounting them apocryphal 
in the fenfe the word is now ufed, but becaufe they read 
none but what were writ in Hebrew, 

To this may be oppofed the authority of the greateft part of 
writers in al] ages, till the council of Trent; which makes 
a precife diftinétion between the books now called apocryphal, 
and thofe contained in the Jewifh canon, 

APODICTICAL* Argument, or {yllogifin, fignifies a clear, 
convincing proof, or demonttration of a thing, 

* The word is formed of the Greek emodsixvuas, I demon- 
ftrate, I thew clearly. 

APOGEE*, Apoczum, in aftronomy, 
orbit of the fun, or a planet, 
the earth. 

* The word is formed of the Greek emo, 
yeie, earth.—In the corrupt Latin, 
nifies a grotto, or fabterraneous vault. 

The apoger is a point in the heavens, 
line of the apfides ; in which the fun, 
greateft diftance that it can be at, 
whole revolution. 

‘The oppofite point hereto is called the 
RIGEE. 

The ancient aftronomers, regarding the earth as the centre 
of the fyftem, chiefly confidered the apogee and perigee : 
the moderns, making'the fun the centre, change the apogee 
and perigee for aphelion and perihelion, See APHELION, 
and PerIHELION. See alfo System. 

The quantity of the motion of the apogee may be found by 
comparing two obfervations thereof made at a great diftance 
of time ; converting the difference into minutes, and di- 
viding it by the number of years elapfed between the two 

“oblervations, “The quotient gives the annual motion of the 

2pogee.—T hus, from an obfervation made by Hipparchus in 
the year before Chrift 140, whereby the fun’s apogee was 
found 50°, 30’ of 1 ; and another made by Ricciolus, in the 
year of Chrift 1646, wherein it was found 7°s 26’, of 5 ; the 
annual motion of the apogee is found to be Fe 

APOGEE of the Moon. See the article Moon. 

Apocee of the Equant is its farthelt diftance from the earth ; 
or that point where the circumference of the equant is inter- 
fected by the line of the apfides, in the remoteft part of the 
diameter, 

So the perigee of the quant is the oppofite Point, or the 
nearelt part of the diameter, 

The mean apogee of the epicycle, is a point where the epi- 
«cycle is cut above, by a tight line drawn from its centre, to 
the centre of the equant, or the Point of the epicycle moft 
remote from the earth. 

APOGRAPH®*, APoGRAPHUM, 
fome book or writing. 

* The word is formed of 
to write, 

Tn this fenfe, apograph ftands oppofed to autograph; asa 
copy to an original. 

APOLLINAR 
Vou, 


that point in the 
which is furtheft diftant from 


ab, from; and ya, or 
apogee fometimes fig- 


at the extreme of the 
or a planet, is at the 
from the earth, in its 


perigee. See Pr- 


a copy or tran{cript of 


amo, ab, froms and yun, Seribo, 


IsTs, APOLLINARIANS, ancient heretics, 


APO 


who denied that iJefus Chriftvaffumed true flefh, ora ras 
tional human foul. 

Apollinaris of Laodicéa, their leader, 
know not what fanciful kind of fleth, which he fuppofed to 
have exifted with the fun from all eternity.—He alfo di- 
ftinguithed between the foul of Chrift, and what the Greeks 
call ves, mind or underftanding ; and from this diftin@ion he 
took occafion to affert, that Chrift affumed a foul without 
its underftanding, and that this defect was fupplied by the 
Word * : though fome of his followers held that Chrift had 
no human foul at all, 

* Apollinaris diftinguifhed betweert the foul and the thind, the 
sboxn and the vs 5 acknowledging, that the word aflumed 
the body, and the foul, Joxn, of man, but not jes, the 
tind or fpirit ; but that the Word it felf fupplied the placé 
thereof.—‘ This then, according to Bp. Pearfon, was the 
“* difference between the Arian and Apoliinarian herefies ; 
“ that the latter afferted, that God aflumed the nature both 
“* of the fleth and foul of man ; 
“of the flefh. So that there are 
“* the Apollinarian herefy : 


invefted Chrift with I 


but the former, that only 

two things obfervable in 

their philofophy, whereby they 

** make man confift of three diftinét parts, body, foul, and 

“* fpirit or mind; and their divinity, whereby they only 

make the human nature of Chrift confit of two of thofe, 

viz. body and foul.”’—Bat the Bifhop, it is to be noted; 
feems to depart a little from the current of ecclefiaftical 
writers, in fuppofing, that Apollinaris allowed Chrift to have 

aflumed a true body. Vid. Niceph, Hif?. Eccl. 2. 20 c. 12. 

Vincent Lirin, &?c, 

Apollinaris further taught, that the fouls of meh were pro- 
pagated by other fouls, as well as their bodies: —Theodoret 
charges him with Confounding the perfons of the Godhead ; 
and with giving into the errors of Sabellius: and Bafil ac- 
cufes him of abandoning the literal fenfe of fcripture, and 
taking up wholly with the allegorical fenfes 

This herefy was very fubtile, and overfpread moft of the 

churches of the eaft; it was condemned in a fynod of 

Alexandria, under St, Athanafius, in the Year 362. It was 

fubdivided into feveral different herefies, the chief whereof 

were the Dimoerites. 

APOLLINARIAN Games, 
at Rome, celebrated 
fifth day of July, 
Circus maximus. 
The tradition goes, that, at the firft celebration hereof, the 
people were fuddenly invaded by the enemy, and obliged to 
take to their arms: upon which occafion a cloud of darts 
and arrows falling upon their enemies, the Romans foon ree 
turned vitors to their fports, 

APOLLONIAN Aiperbola, and Patatola, 
BoLa and PaRaBoLa, 

APOLOGETIC, APOLOGETICAL, fomething faid or 

vsses' by way of eXcufe or apolgy, for any aétion or 
perfon. 
The Apolgetic of Tertullian is a work full of firength and 
fpirit; fuch as in all refpe@s became the chara&ter of that 
father.—He there vindicates the Chriftiahs from all that had 
been objeéted to them, particularly from the abominable 
crimes faid to be perpetrated at their Meetings, and their 
want of love and fidelity to their country, The ground of 
this laft accufation was, their refufing to take the accuftomed 
oaths, and fwear by the tutelary gods of the empire.—Ter- 
tullian addrefles his apologetic to the magiftrates of Rome 3 
the emperor Severus being then abfent. 

APOLOGUE®*, APoLocus, a moral fable ; or a feigned 
relation, intended to inform and amend the mannets, See 
Fase, 

* Jul. Scaliger derives the name 
apologue means fomething more 
expreffes. ¢ 

Such are the fables of /Efop ; whence, 

ally denominated Z/opic Fables. 

Father de Colonia makes it effential to the apolgtie, that it 

contain what pafles among brutes ; and diftinguithes it from 

the parable by this, that the latter, though feigned, might 

poflibly be true; which the former cannot ; fince beafts 
" cannot fpeak. 

APOLOGY*, Apotocia, 
in vindication of a perfon. 

® The word is formed of the 
repel with words, 

APON EUROSIS *; Amoievpucrs, 
fpreading or expanfion of a nerve; 
in manner of a membrane, 

® The word is compounded of the Greek wo, ab, ftom ; and 
yevgov, a Nerve. 

APONEUROsrIs fometimes alfo fignifies the cutting off a netve, 
or gendatie And in fome writers we find it ufed for a tendon 
itfelf, 

APOPHLEGMATIZANTS¥ denote medicines pros 
per to purge the head and brain of fuperfluous phlegm or fe« 
rous humours, 

* Thefe are alfo, by many writers, 
#ins.—The word is compounded 
phlegm, * 

’ rFF 


Apollinares Ludi, in antiquity, games 
yearly in honour of Apollo, on the 
under the direétion of the pretor, in thé 


See Hyprr-« 


emo Acyz, inafmuch as the 
than what at firlt fight it 


moral fables are ufu- 


defence ; a difcourfe or writing 
Greek asrodoyiw, to tefute, of 


among anatomifts, the 
or tendon, breadth-wife 7 


denominated apophlecma= 
of amo, from ; and Dryas 


APO- 


‘ 


A PO 
APOPHYGE *, in architecture, that part of a column 
where. it begins to {pring out of its bafe, and fhoot up- 
wards, 
* The word in its origi 


French alfo call it 2 
the /pring of the column. 


fignifies fight ; whence the 
€c. and we, fometimes, 


The apephygee, in its original, was no more than the ring of 
ferril heretofore fattened ar the extremities df wooden pil- 
lars, to keep them from /fplitting 5 which afterwards was 
imitated in ftone-work. 

APOPHYSIS*, in anatomy, 4 protuberance of a 
bone § or a part eminent, and jutting out beyond the 
reft. 

* ‘The word is Greek, arogucrs, and literally denotes a pro- 
dudion outwards: formed azo re amopueras, to arife from, 
or out of. 

Aropiyses Mammillares are the beginnings of the ol- 

factory nerves, as far as the os cribrofum, where tliey 

divide into Jittle fibres, which pafs through thofe bones, 
cat {pread themfelyes throughout the upper part of the 
nofe. 


Aroruysrs Mammillare:z, or Maftoideas alfo denotes one of 


the external eminences of the ©s petrofum. 

APOPLECTICG, relating to an apoplexy. —Thus we fay, 
an epopledtic fit, an apoplectic water, Ge. 

APOPLEXY * in medicine, a fudden privation of all 
the fenfesy and all the’ fenfible motions of the body, ex- 
cepting thofe of the heatt and lungs 5 attended with a great 
depravation, or fufpenfion of the principal faculties of the 
foul. 

%* The word comes from the Greelt axonAnfiw, to ftrike, or 
aflonith; this diftemper ftriling fuddenly, and, as it were, 
like a thunder-bolt. 

Apoplesy differs from carus, lethargy, and coma, in regard, 
that in thofe three diitmpers the {tupor is not fo profound, 
iior is all fenfation quite deftroyed. F 
It differs from /yncope, in that there is no fenfible 
this Jaft; whereas in an apoplexy, the pulfe is perce; 
almoft till death. 

Je differs ftom an ¢pilep/y, in regard all motion is not 
abolifhed in that, as in this: and it differs from the pal/y, 
inafmuch as the palfy is not attended with any ftupor, 
nor does it deprive the ‘patient of fenfe and percep- 
tion. 

The apoplixy may be occafioned by. an interruption of the 
paflage of the blood towards the brain ; or by any thing 
that hinders the influx of the animal {pirits into the organs 
of fenfé, and the parts of voluntary motion : fometimes it 
js owing to an abundance of phlegm, and fometimes to a 
vifcid pituita, wherewith the brain is oppreffed ; as is ob- 
férvable in winter epoplexies, and in thofe of old people. 
Jt fometimes alfo comes from a melancholic acid humour 
that coagulates the blood, or from too grofs a lympha, 
which {tops up the nerves; or a plethora, which oppreffes 
them ; or exerefcencies within fide the cranium, pref- 
fing the veflels ; or from a polypus, blocking up t 
carotids, &c. / Bayle, de Apopl, See Brain. 

In diffeting perfons dead hereof, clotted extravafated blood 
is ufually found in one or both ventricles of the brain, 
See Philof. Tranfact, N° 173, 313, &e. 

Hippocrates diftinguifhes two kinds of apoplexies, the one 


ne 


firong, the other weak 3 only differing in the greater, or lefs 
difficulty of refpiration, and pulfation; in the former the 


pulfe and breath feem almoft entirely ftopped, in the latter 
there are confiderable remains of them. 

The more modern authors diftinguifh apoplexies, from their 
caufe, into fanguineous and pituiteus ; to which may be added 
lymphatic, polypous, ferous, atrabilary, &c. 

The fit of an apoplexy is ufually preceded by a violent pain 
in the head, a dimnefs and lofs of fight or memory: fome- 
times by an univerfal indolence; and fometimes by a. flux 
of pituitous matter by the nofe and mouth.—It is at- 
tended with a fnoaring and dificulty of breathing ; fome- 
times with a fever, rarely with a foaming at the mouth, 
frequently with a fweat, hemorrhoids, or diarrhoea. 

To prevent an apoplexy, ‘wine and hard labour are to be 
avoided 5 there is to'be no eating to excef$; nor no fleep- 
ing after dinner: exercife is to be kept up, and care and 
chagrin to be kept under. To cure an apoplexy, medicines 
mutt be ufed that oceafion large evacuations ; and nothing oi 
opiate or aftiingent kinds meddled» withal.— During the fit, 
copious bleeding in the jugdlars is to be ufed, and the pa- 
tient laid on his back ; applying ftrong volatiles to the 
nofe; alfo blow up ftrong fternutatories, and rub the 
temples with cephalic mixtures.—A hot iron may alfo be 
applied near the vertex or occiput ; and an epifpaftic to the 
neck; to which are to be added powerful purgatives 
clyfters, &c:—Cupping and fearification on the head ME 
commended by fome in lieu of venzeleCion. 

The difeafe fometimes ‘degenerates into a paraly fis —And 
fometimes only half the head is affefted ;" in which cafe 
the difeafe is called fimply a hemiplegia. See Suppie- 
ment. Article Apoplexy. 


APO 


APORON *, or Aponime, a problem difficult to refolvés 


and which has never been refolved, though it be not, in it- 
felf, impoffible. A 1 
* The word is derived from the Greek dro, which fignifics 
fomething very difficult, and impradlicable being formed 
from the privative «, and egos, pailage. . 
Such we conceive the quadrature of the circle ; the dupli- 
catuie of the cube; the trifleétion of an angle, &c. ‘ 
When a queftion was propofed to any of the Greek philo- 
fophers, efpecially of the feét of academifts ; if he could not 
give a olution, hisanfwer was, aap, 9. d. 1 do not conceive 
it, I cannot fee through it, I am not able to cleat it up. 
APORRHOEA *, Aporrioes, in philofophy, ful- 
phurous efiluvia or exhalations, emitted from the earth, and 
fubterfaneous bodies. 
* ‘The word is formed from the 
from. See Mepnites, Se. 
APOSCEPARNISMUS, Amcoxmapicy@, a fpecies of 
fraGture of the fkull, or other bone, wherein a piece is taken 
clearly off, as if cut out with a hatchet: from the Greek 
evinap@-, an ax, or hatchet, Vs Bibl. Anat. Med. T. 1. 


Greek amogiew, deflua, to flow 


P. 559, & 581. Y : : 
APOSIOPESIS®, in rhetoric, otherwife called reticency, 
and fuppreffion: a figure, by which a perfon really {peaks of 
a thing, at the fame time that he makes a fhew as if he 
would fay nothing of it, See PRETERITION. 
* The word comes from the Greek aogiaxaw; to hold one’s 


peace. 
APOSTACY *, a deferting, or abandoning of the true 
religion. 


* "The word is borrowed from the Latin afoffatare, or apoftare, 
to defpife, or violate any thing —Hence, apoflatare leges an- 
ciently fignified to tranfgrefs the Iaws.—Qa leges apoftabit 
terre fue veus fit apud rvegem, LL, Edw. Confefl. The 
Latin apsfatare, again, comes from the Greek aso, from s 
and isnus, fi, to ftand. 

Among the Romanitts, afo/lacy alfo fignifies the forfaking of 
a religious order, whereof a man kad made profeffion 5 
without a lawful difpenfation. 

The ancients diftinguifhed three kinds of apz/lacy 5 the firft, 
a fupereragatione, is committed by a prieft or religious, who 
abandons his profeflion, and returns to his lay ftate 3 the fe- 
cond, a mandatis Dei, by a perfon of any condition, who 
abandons the commands of God, though he retains his faith 5 
the third, @ fide, by him who not only abandons good works, 
but alfo the faich. 

There is this difference betwixt an apoflate, and a heretic 5 
that the latter only abandons a part of the faith, whereas 
the former renounces the whole, 

A Jate writer charges the Englifh clergy with an apoffacy, 
or falling away from the doétrines of the reformation. 

APOSTATA Capienda, a writ which anciently lay againft 
one, who, having entered and profefled fome order af reli- 
gion, broke out’again, and wandred the country, contrary 
to the rules of the order. : 

APOSTHUME *, or Apostem, ArosTEMA, in medi- 
cine, a preternatural tumor; called alfo adjce/s, and innpo/?- 
hume, See ABSCESS. 

* The word is formed of the Greek amocnze + which comes 
from the verb aQirnus, ab/cedo, 1 depart from oneplace and 
fix in another; alluding to the manner wherein the tumor is 
ufually formed of a tranflated humor, 

A POSTERIORI—Demonftration a po/eriori. See DE- 
MONSTRATION. 

APOSTLE®*, Apostotvs, one of the twelve difciples of 
Jefus Chrift, commiffioned by him to preach his Gofpel, 
and propagate it to all the parts of the eart! 

* The word afcfle, amosodo¢, ori es a perfon dele- 
gated, or fet; from the verb amorstaw, mitto: in which 
fenfe it occurs in Herodotus, and other prophane authors.— 
Hence, in the New Teftament, the term is applied to divefs 
forts of delegates ; and to the twelve difciples by way of 
eminence. 

Certain falfe preachers of the Gofpel anciently difputed with 
St. Paul his quality of apg/fle ; by reafon none but thofe who 
had feen Jefus, and been witnefles of his ations, could be 
faid to be fent by him.—In anfwer to thefe fophiftical doc- 
tors, who had feduced the churches of Galatia; he begins 
his epifile to them with thefe words, Paul an apoftle, vot a 
men nor by man, but by “Fefus Chrif? and God the father : by 
which he fignified that he had his miffion immediately: from 


> 


St. Paul is frequently called t of eminence; 
and the apoffle of the Ge : is miniftry was 
chiefly made ufe of for the converfion of the Gentile world 

as*that of St, Peter, was for the Jews.—The feveral apyftles 
are ufually reprefented. with their refpeétive badges or attri- 
butes : St. Peter, with the keys; St. Paul, with a fword ; St. 
Andrew, with acrofs or faltier ; St. James minor, with a ful- 
ler’s pole; St, John, with acupand winged ferpent flying from 
it ; St. Bartholomew, witha knife; St. Philp, with 2 lone 
ftaff, whofe upper end is formed into ai crofs ; St, cD homies. 
with.alance; St. Matthew, with a hatchet; St. Matthias. 
with a battle-ax ; St. James major, with a pilgrim’s ftafF and 
a gourd bottle 5 Sc. Simon, with a faw; and St. Thaddeus 

with a club. ; 
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APosTLe was alfo an appellation given to the ordinary travel- 
ling minifters of the church.—Thus St. Paul, in the epiftle 
to the Romans, xvi. 7: fays, Salute Andronicus and Fiinia, 
my kinfmen and fellow prifoners, who are of note among the 
apofiles. 

AvosTLeE was alfoa title given to tho fent by the churches 
to carry their alms to the poor of other churches.—This 
ufage they borrowed from the fynagogues, who called thofe 
whom they {ent on. this meflage, by the fame name ; and 
the function or officé itlelf azoriry, apoftle, q.d. miffion.— 
Thus St. Paul, writing to the Philippians, tells them, that E- 
paphroditus their aprile had minittred to his wants, chap. 
IL. 25. i 

Aposte is alfo ufed for a perfon who firft planted the Chri- 
itian faith in any place. 

Thus St. Dionyfius of Corinth is called the apoftle-of France; 
St. Xavier the apoftle of the Indies, e.—In the Eatt-Indies, 
the jefuit miffionaries are al called apofiles. 

In fome ages of the church, the pope was peculiarly denomi- 

, nated the apofle_ V. Sidon. apollin. Lib. VI. Ep. 4. 

APosTLE, in the Greek liturgy, is patticularly ufed fora book 

containing the epiftles of St. Paul, printed inthe order where- 
in they are to be read in churches, through the courfe of the 
year.—Another book of the like kind, containing the gofpels, 
is called Evalyzmo, Gofpel. 
The Apofile, of late days, has alfo contained the other cano. 
nical epiftles, the aéts of the apofiles,’and the revelations. 
Hence it is alfo called, 4s of the Apoftles, Wpakamosonras ; 
that being the firft book in it. 

APOSTLE, is alfo ufed among the Jews, fora kind of officer 
anciently fent into the feveral parts and provinces in their ju- 
rifdiction, by way of vifitor, or commiflary 5 to fee that the 
laws were duly obferved, and to receive the moneys collected 
for the reparation of the temple, and the tribute payable to 
the Romans. 

The Theodofian. Code, Lib. XIV. De Fudeis, calls thofe 
apoftali, qui ad éxigendum aurum atque argentum a patriarcha 
certo tempore diriguntur. The Jews call them piv, 
Schelibhin, 9. d. envoys, or meflengers.—Julian the apoftate 
remitted the Jews the Apoftole, Arosorns that is, as he him- 
Self explains it, the tribute they had been accuftomed to fend 
him. 

Thele apoftles were a degree below the officers of the 
fynagogues called patriarchs, and received their commif- 
fions from them.—Some authors obferve that St. Paul 
had bore this office; and. that it is this he alludes 
to in the beginning of the epiftle to the Galatians: as 
if he had faid, Paul, no longer an apyile of the fyna- 
gogue, nor fent thereby to maintain the law of Mofes, 
but now an apo/le and envoy of Jefus Chrift, &. — 
St. Jerom, though he does not believe that St. Paul had 
been an apofile of this kind ; yet imagines, that he al- 
ludes thereto, in the paflage juft cited. 

n the arfenal of Bremen, there ate twelve, eces of cannon 
called the twelve apoftles, on a fuppofition that the whole 
world muft be convinced, and acquiéfce in the preaching of 
fuch apoftles. 

APOSTOLIC, Apostoricat, fomething that relates to 
the apofiles, or defcends from them. See AposTLe.~— 
Thus we fay, the apoftolical age, apoftolical do&rine, 
apoftolical charaGter, conftitutions, traditions, &¢—The 
Romanifis call their church, the catholic and apoftolic 
church ; and thus appropriate a title to Rome, which an- 
ciently was held in common with it by feveral other 
churches, 


AposToxic, in the primitive church, was an appellation given 


to all fuch churches as were founded by the apofiles ; and 
even to the bifhops of thofe churches, as being the reputed 
fucceffors of the apo/tles.—Thefe were confined to four, viz. 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerufalem. 

In after-times, other churches affumed the fame quality, on 
account, principally, of the conformity of their doGtrine with 
that of the churches which were apoftelical by foundation, 
and becaufe all bifhops held themfelves fucceffors of the 
apoftles, or ated in’ their diocefes with the alithority of 
apoftles. 

The firft time the term aptfilical is attributed to bifhops, as 
fuch, is ina letter of Clovis, to the council of Orleans, held 
in 5:15 though that king does not there exprefsly denomi- 
nate them apofolical, but (apoftolica fede digniffini) highly 
worthy of the apo/folical fee. In 581 Guntram calls the bi- 
hops met at the council of Mafon, afo/folical pontifis, apo 
Sfrolici pontifices. 

In progrefs of time, the bifhop of Rome growing in 
power above the reft ; andthe three patriarchates of A- 
Jexandria, Antioch and Jerufalem falling into the hands 
of the Saracens; the title apofiolical became reftrained 
to the pope, and his church alone: — Though fome of 
the popes, as St. Gregory the great, ‘not contented to 
hold the title by this tenure, began, at leneth, to infift, 
that it belonged to them by another and peculiar right, 
as being the fucceflors of St, Peter. 

And hence a legion of apoftalicals 5 opoftolical fee, apoftolical’ 
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nuncio, apeffolical notary, aps/telical brief, apoftclical cham 

ber, @poftolical vicar, &e. 

APOSTOLICAL Gite See ConsTrturtion. 

AposToLican Tradition. TRADITIon. 

APOSTOLICI, AposToLt, or APOSTLES, was a name 
affumed by two different feGs of heretics, on account of their 
pretending to imitate the manners and practice of the 
apadtles. 

The firlt Apofolici, otherwife called Apota&ite and Apotacici, 
rofe out of the Encratita, and Cathari, in the third century. 
They made profeffion of abftaining from marriage, and the 
ufe of wine, flefh, money, &e. 

The other branch of Apoffolici were of the twelfth century, 
Thefe alfo condemned marriage, but allowed of concubi 
nage 3 they fet afide the ufe:of baptifm; and in many thing 

«imitated the Manichees,—St, Bernard wrote againft this feet 

of Apafotici. 

APOSTOLORUM Unguentum, the Apoftles ointment, 
in pharmacy, is a kind of detergent, or cleanfing ungent, 
compofed of. twelve drugs ; the number of the Apoftles, 
whence its name, 

Tt was invented by Avicenna, and is otherwife called unguen- 

tum veneris—eT he principal ingredients are turpentine, refin, 

wax, gum ammoniac, birth-wort roots, olibanum, bdelli- 
um, myrrh, and galbanum, opopanax, verdigreafe, litharge, 
oil of olives, and vinegar, 

APOSTROPHE®, in rethoric, a figure, whereby the 

orator, in an extraordinary commotion, turns his dif- 

courfe from, the audience, and direés it to fome other 
perfon, or thing, 

* The word is Greel amoseopn, averfo ; formed of emo, ab, 

from, and ses@w, verto, to turn. 


Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo, addreffes himfelf to the 

great patriots who had fhed their blood for the public ; and 

calls them to the defence of his client. So the fame orator 

in his firft Catilinarian dire&s himfelf to Jupiter the protec 

tor of the city and empire, and befeeches him to repel the 

parricide, €&c, 

The apoftrophe is frequently alfo addrefled to inanimates, as 

tombs, monuments, defunéts, &c, — Cicero's apoftrophe to 

Tubero, in his oration for Ligarius, is judged one of the 

fineft paffages in bis works. , 

That apo/frophe of Demofthenes, wherein he addrefes him- 

felf to the Greeks flain at the battle of Marathon, is 

alfo famous, 

Cardinal Perron fays, it has procured the orator as much 

glory, as if he had raifed them from the dead, 
APOSTROPHE, or APOsTROPHUS, in grammar, alfo denotes 
a note or character placed over a letter, in Jiew of a vowel, 
to denote that the vowel is cut off, and not to be pro- 
nounced. 
As cv’n for even 5 th’ angelic hoff, for the angelic, &cs=~The 
affectation of frequent apofrophes, fo ufual among fome late 
Englith writers, is a great abufe. 
POTACTITA*, or APOTACTICI, an ancient fed, 
who affecting to follow the evangelical counfels of poverty, 
and the examples of the Apoftles, and primitive Chriftians, 
renounced all their effects and pofleftions. 

* The word is Greck, formed from 

OF amorur]a, to renounce, 


A 


OROTUkTITa, amoTACTty 


It does not appear that they gave into any errors during their 
firft ftate: fome ecclefiaftical writers aflure us, they had di- 
vers holy virgins, and martyrs under the perfecution of Dio- 
clefian,- in the fourth century: but they afterwards fell into 
the herely of the Encratit, ‘and taught, that the renouncing 
of all riches was not only a matter of counfel and advice, 
but of precept and neceffity.—And hence the fixth law in the 
Theodofian Code joins the Apotaétite with the Eunomians 
and Arians, 

APOTHECARY ®, a perfon who profeffes the pra&tice 
of pharmacy, or that part of phyfic which confifts in the 
preparation ard compotition of medicines. 

* The word is derived from the Greek amoSnien, 
place where he makes up, and expofes his medicines 


fhop, the 
to fale. 


Nich, Langius has a large volume exprefly againft the 
apothecaries, their quid pro quo’s, their ignorance in the 
materia medica, and fuffering themfelves to be fo eafily 
impofed on by foreign merchants, druggifts, &¢. who 
fupply them with adulterated drugs, one fort for ano- 
ther, old effcete exhaufted ones for new ones juft import- 
ed from the Levant, &e, . 
The apothecaries in England are obliged to makeup their me- 
dicines according to the formula’s prefcribed in the college 
difpenfatory. 
Their thops are fubje& to the vifitation of the cenfors of the 
college ; who are empowered to deftroy fuch medicines as 
they think not good, 
To his Majefty belong two apothecaries: the falary, to the firft, 
3201. to the fecond, 275 |.--To the houfhold belong alfo two. 
Bartholin complains of the too great number of apothecaries 
in Denmark: though there are but two allowed in all Co- 
penhagen, and one in every other confiderable town.—W hat 
would 
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trould he have faid of London, where there are faid to be 

upwards of 2000. 

Whether the people of London be gainers in point of health 

by this army of apothecaries, is much to be doubted : but we 

find many complaints of the too great influence of the apo- 
thecaries : phyficians fem generally of opinion, that it is in 
the power of the upothecaries either to introduce them into 
families, or to keep them out. Hence it is, that the doctor 
Jooks on the apothecary, either as the perfon by whom he 
was firft recommended, or as the man whofe kind word is 
neceflary to continue him in the good opinion of the family 
he is called to: in order therefore to fhew his gratitude for 
the paft favours, or to engage the future fervices of this wor- 
thy gentleman, the doétor thinks himfelf obliged to prefcribe 
ten times more phyfic than his patient has really occafion for. 
=-If a confcientious phyfician offers to leave a fick man’s 
chamber without putting pen to paper, the apothecary com- 
monly informs the patient, by way of friendfhip, that when~ 
ever his phyfician does not prefcribe he need not give him 
any fee. A patient who loves his money is apt enough 
to take fuch an hint ; and, if the doctor is not a man of a 
very dull apprehenfion, he takes care not to commit the 
fame fault a fecond time.—Happy would it be for the mi- 
ferable patients here in town, if the load of unneflary phyfic 
which they {wallow down, though it does them no good, 

did them no harm; it would be no great matter if their 

pockets alone fmarted for their folly ; but, alas! this is not 

the cafe ; their lives, or at lea(t their conftitutions, often pay 
for it. To confefs the truth, a phyfician who would do 
good mutt always follow nature, but never run before it. 
And whenever he gives his patient two or three unnecef- 
fary dofes of phyfic, from that time he no longer fees thofe 
fymptoms of nature, which in all cafes are our fureft guides : 
he fees no other fymptoms but fuch as chiefly refult from his 
own drugs; and then I need not tell you what muft be the 
confequence; he goes on in a fort of circle, creating 
diftempers one day, and applying remedies to them the next. 

It is ftrange, to what a height apothecaries have found means 

to carry their favourite polypharmacy, confidering what a 

few fimple eafy medicines will anfwer all the purpofe of 

their vaft fhops. The phyficians of Paris, towards the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, began to oppofe the growing 
evil. Patin was one of the warmeft. “They went fo far, 
as at length to exclude the miniftry of the apothecaries in 
almoft all cafes. A valet, or a chambermaid, prepared and 
adminiftred the purges, clyfters, &c. The bookfeller of the 

Medicin Charitable, (which they had procured to be wrote 

for the purpofe) made up arid fold moft of the medicines di- 

reéted in it; and even the phyficians, when they wanted, 

fent to him for them. Patin, lett. 17. @ Belin. 

If you would keep the apothecaries under, fays Guy Patin, 

{writing to M. Falconet, a phyfician of Lyons) you need 

only put them in mind of the Medicin Charitable, with 

which, when it was only worth two fous, we ruin’d the 
apothecaries of Paris. —Give ’em to underftand, that  caflia, 
rhubarb, and fyrup of pale rofes, are to be had at the 

rocer’s, with which remedies alone we can do without their 
afliftance. Meff. Marefcot, Pietre, Duret, @c, introduced 
into the families in Paris a facile, parable phyfic, which has 
delivered them from the tyranny of thofe cus/iniers arabe/ques. 

Pat. Lett. Choif: 21. 

APOTHEOSIS®, in antiquity, a heathen ceremony, 
whereby their emperors and great men were placed among 
the Gods. 

* The word is derived from the prepofition azo, and %@-, Deus, 
God. 

After the apotheofis, which they alfo ealled deification and 
confecration, temples, altars, and images *, were erected to 
the new deity ; facrifices, Fc. were offered, and colleges 
of priefts inftituted, Dio 47, 56, 59. Suet. dug. 5. 
Tib. 40. Patere. 1. Ovid. Pont. 4. 

» Images were erected to them with the attributes of divinity, 
(Lucan 7. Dio 53. Capitolin. Antonin.) And to demolifh 
them was deemed treafon, (Venul. L. 6. D. ad leg. Ful. maj.) 
And even the fenate decreed that oaths fhould be taken in 
their Names, (Dio 44, 59,60. Tac. dun. 1.) Vid. Kirchm. 
de fun. Rom. 4. 14. 

Tt was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras, which he had 
borrowed from the Chaldees; that virtuous perfons, after 
_their death, were raifed into the order of the Gods, 
_ And hence the ancients deified all the inventors of things 
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monies ufed in the apotheo/is of the Roman emperors.-— 
After the body of the deceafed emperor, fays he, had beer’ 
burnt with the ufaal folemnities, they placed an image of 
wax, perfectly like him, but of a fickly afpect, on a large 
bed of ivory, covered with cloth of gold, in the veftibule 
of the palace, The greateft part of the day, the fenate 
fat ranged on the left fide of the bed, drefled in robes of 
mourning ; the ladies of the firft rank fitting on the right 
fide, in plain and white robes, without any ornaments.— 
This lafted for feven days fucceffively, during which, the 
phyficians came from time to time to vifit the fick, always 
making their report that he grew worfe; till at length they 
publithed it, that he was dead. 

‘This done, the young fenators and Roman knights took the 
bed of ftate upon their fhoulders, carrying it through the 
via facra, to the old forum, where the magiftrates were 
ufed to diveft themfelves of their offices. ‘There, they fet 
it down between two kind of amphitheatres, in the one 
whereof were the youth, and in the other the maidens of 
the firft families in Rome, finging hymns fet to folemn airs, 
in praife of the deceafed, ‘Thefe hymns ended, the bed was 
carried out of the city into the campus martius, in the mid- 
dle of which place was ere€ted a kind of fquare pavilion, the 
infide whereof was full of combuftible matters, and the out- 
fide hung with cloth of gold, and adorn’d with figures of 
ivory, and various paintings. 

Over this edifice were feveral others, like the firft in form 
and decoration, but lefs; always diminifhing and growing 
flenderer towards the top.—On the fecond of thefe was pla- 
ced the bed of ftate, and a great quantity of aromatic per~ 
fumes, and odoriferous fruits and herbs were thrown alt 
around ; after which, the knights made a proceffion or ca- 
valeade in folemn meafures around the pile ; feveral cha- 
riots alfo run round it, thofe who conduéted them being 
clad in purple robes, and bearing the images of the greateft 
Roman emperors and generals, 

This ceremony ended, the new emperor came to the cata- 
falco or pile, with a torch in his hand and at the fame time 
fire was fet to it, on all fides; the fpices and other combu- 
ftibles kindling all at once. 

While this was doing, they let fly from the top of the build~ 
ing, an eagle, which mounting into the air witha fire-brand, 
carried the foul of the dead emperor along with it into hea- 
ven, as the Romans believed; and thenceforward he was 
ranked among the gods.—It is for this reafon, that the me~ 
dals, wherein apotheo/es are reprefented, have ufually an altar 
with fire upon it; or elfe an eagle taking its flight into the 
air, and fometimes two eagles. 


APOTOME®, in mathematics, the remainder or difference 


of two incommentfurable quantities. 

* The word is derived from the Greek verb aworsprw, abstindo, 
I cut off. 
An apotome in geometry is an irrational refidue, as CB, 
arifing, when from a rational line AC, called a, you 
cut off a rational part AB, called 4, only commenfu- 
rable in power to the whole line AC,—It may be ex~- 


7B preffed thus, a—4/d. 


APOTOME, in mel, is the part remaining of an entire 
tone, after a greater femi-tone has been taken from it. 
The prone in numbers of the apotome is, that of 2048 

to 2187. 

The ere thought that the greater tone could not be di- 
vided into two equal parts; for which reafon they called 
the firft part amoréan, and the ether Anupa s in this imitating 
Pythagoras and Plato, 


APOZEM®*, Amocfeua, in medicine, a form of remedy, 


otherwife called a decodtion. See DECocTION. 
® The word is derived from the Greek amoliw, firvefacio, 
I make hot. 


Apozems are a clafs of liquid medicines, compofed of the 
juices of divers plants, roots, woods, flowers, leaves, fruits, 
‘and feeds, drawn out by boiling in water, and {weetned and 
clarified. An apozem differs from a fyrup, in thicknefs and 
confiftence ; the fyrup being more denfe and vifcous than 
the apozem, from the quantity of fugar. 

It differs from a julep, in that it is thicker and more vifcous 5 
and is not made with diftilled waters, as juleps are, but only 
with common water. 

There are purging apoxems, cephalic apaxems, hepatic ape- 
zems, antarthritic, diuretic, ftyptic, &c. apozems. 


APPANAGE, or ApPENAGE, SceAPANAGE. 
APPARATOR. See the article APPARITOR. 
APPARATUS properly fignifies a formal preparation for 
fome public and folemn action, 
We fay, the apparatus of a feaft, coronation, &e. The prince 
made his entry with great apparatus and magnificence. 
AppaRATUs is alfo ufed for the utenfils, and appendages be- 
longing to fome more confiderable machine.—As, the furni- 
ture or apparatus of an air-pump, microfcope, Sc. 
ApparATUs is fometimes alfo ufed in chirurgery, for the 
bandages, medicaments and dreflings of a part; or the 
5 feverak 


ufeful to mankind ; and thofe who had done any important 
fervice to the commonwealth.—Tiberius propofed to the 
Roman fenate the apotheofis of Jefus Chrift, as is related by 
Eufebius, Tertullian, and St. Chryfoftom. Juvenal rally- 


ing the frequent apotheofes, introduces poor Atlas, com- 
plaining that he was ready to fink under the burthen of 
fo many new Gods as were every day added to the 
heavens. 

Seneca ridicules the apsthea/is of Claudius with admirable 
humour.—Herodian, 1. 4. in {peaking of the apotheo/is of 
Severus, gives us a very curious defcription of the cere- 
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feveral matters applied for the cure of a wound, ulcer, or 
the like. 

There is no judging of the quality. of a hurt; till after taking 
off the firft apparatus, or coverings. 

AppaRATus is frequently ufed for the operation of cutting 
for the ftone, 

For this there are three forts of apparatus; viz. the /mall(r), 
great (2), and high apparatus (3): which fee defcribed under 
thearticle Liruoromy. 

(1) The Small Avpanavs, thus called from the few inllru- 
ments it requires, was invented and defcribed by. Celfus.— 
Here, .the two forefingers are thruit up the fundament till 
they come againft the ftone, and drive it to the neck of the 
bladder ; from which it is extraéted through an incifion i# 
erineo. 

‘5 The Great Apparatus, inyented by John de Romanis, a 
phyfician of Cremona, in the year {$00 ; is performed alfo 
by making ’an ineifion in the perinzam, 

This is denominated great, from the number of initraments 
ufed in it. 

(3) The High ArParartus, faid to have been invented by Pe- 
ter Franco, a fargeon of Provence in 1560, has been little 
ufed among us till of late.—In this method an intifion is made 
above the os pubis, along the linea alba, into the fund of the 

_. bladder ; through which the ftone is extra&ted, 

To thefe may -be added the lateral operation, invented 
by Friar Jacques. Vid. Hift Atad. R. Science. ‘dn. 1699: 
Beak 

APPARATUS is alfo ufed asa title of feveral books compofed 

in form of catalogues, biblicthecas, di&tionaries, &¢. for the 
eafe, and conveniency of ftudy, 
The Apparatus to Cicero, is a kind of concordance, or col- 
Ieétion of Ciceronian phrafes, €&c,—The apparatus facer of 
Poffevin, is a collection of all kinds of ecclefiaftical authors 
printed in 1611, in three volumes.—Gloffaries, comments, 
Ge, are alfo frequently called Apparatus’s. 

APPARENT, that which is vilible, or evident to the eye, 
or the underftanding. 

Apparent Altitude. Sce the article ALTITUDE. 

APPARENT Conjunétion of the planets is, when a right line, 
fuppofed to be drawn through -the centre of two planets, 
does not pafs through the centre of the earth, but through 
the eye of the fpectator. 

Heir Apparent, See Heir Apparent. 

APPARENT, or fenfible Horizon, is that great circle which li- 

mits our fight; or the place where the heavens and the earth 
teem to meet. 
This may be conceived as a cone, whofe vertex is the eye, 
aiid its bafe the circular plain which terminates our profpect, 
——It determines the rifing and the fetting of the fun, moon, 
and ftars, 

ApparENT Magnitude of an obje& is the magnitude thereof 
fuch as it appears to the eye, 

The apparent or feeming magnitude is meafured by the optic 
angle. 

Thus the apparent magnitude of an objec is {aid to be fo ma 
ny degrees as the optic or vifual angle fubtends, 

The apparent magnitudes of diftant objects are ufually faid to 
beas their diftances, reciprocally. 

In ftriGtnefs, however, it may be demonftrated, ‘that the ap- 
parent magnitudes of the fame obje&t AC, (Tad. Optics. fig. 
69;) feen at different diftances, viz, atthe places D and B; 
that is, the angles ADC and ABC are in a ratio lef than 
the reciprocal ratio’ of the diftances DG and'BG;. but when 
the obje&t is very remote, wiz. ‘when the optic angles ADC 
and ABC are not above one or two degrees, they ate nedrly 
in that ratio’reciprocally, 

APPARENT Magnitude or Diameter of the fun, moon, or any 
planet, is the quantity of the angle that their diameters ap- 
pear under, to an obfetver on the furface of the earth, 

The apparent diameters of the celeftial luminaries are (ub- 
jet to fome diverfity.—That of the fun is obferved to 
be leaft when he is in cancer, and greateft when in ca- 
pricorn. 

In the moon ‘there is a twofold increafe ‘and ‘decreafe of 
the apparent diameter ; the one, when fhe is in conjunc- 
tion with the fun; and the other when in her qua- 
dratures, 

The greateft apparent diameter of the fun, according to Caf- 


fini, is 32’, 10”; and the leat 31’, 38".—According to de|: 


la Hire, the greateft’ is ‘32’, 43° and the leatt BU, 38".— 
The greateft apparent diameter of the moon, ‘according to 
Kepler, is 32’, 44”; and the leaft 30’, 00”.—And accord- 
ing to de la Hire, the one is 33, 30°"; and the'otHer 29’, 30”. 
See Sun and Moon. 

The apparent diameter of Saturn’s ting, according to Huy- 
gens, is 1’, 8’, when leaft. 7 

Che apparent diameters of ‘the ‘other planets, {ee ‘under the 
article DIAMETER. 

If the diftances of any two very remote objects, for example, 
two planets, be equal, their true diametérs are proportional to 
the “pparent ones 5 and if the apparent diameters be equal, the 
true diameters will be as the diftances from the eye.—Hence, 
we ore thediftances nor the apparent diameters are equal, 
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the true diameter will be in a ratio compounded of the dire 
ratio of the diftances, and of the direét ratio-of the apparent 
diameters. 

There is a farther very obfervable difference between the 
apparent magnitudes or diameters of .the fun and moon 
when in the horizon, from what they are in» the meri- 
dian 5 the reafon whereof has long perplexed the philo- 
fophers.. See. Moon. 

Apparent MMution, Time, &c. See Motion, Time, &c, 

Apparenr Place of any objet, in optics, is that wherein it 
appears, when feen through one or more glaffes, 

The apparent place is different from the real one ; for when, 
by refraétjon through glaffes, that parcel of rays which falls 
on the:pupil of the eye, from each pointiof any near object, 
is made to flow as clofe together as that which comes from a 
diftant one ; or when, by the fame means, the rays coming 
from diftant objeéts are made to diverge as much as if the 
flowed from near ones ; then the eye muft neceflarily fee the 
place of the ‘obje& changed: which change is its apparent 
place. 

If an obje& be placed nearer to a convex glafs than is the dif- 
tance of its focus, its apparent place may be determined: but 
if the object be in the focus of the glafs, the deus apparens of 
the object cannot be determined ; only that it will appear 
vaftly remote. 

Nor can the /ecus apparens be determined, if the obje& be 
beyond the focus of a convex glafs: but if the object be fur- 
ther diftant from a convex glafs, than its focus, and the eye 
lie beyond the diftin& bafe, _ its apparent place will be in the 
diftin& bale. See the article Lens. 

APPARENT place of a ftar, &c. is a point in the furface of the 
fphere, determined by a line drawn from the eye through the 
centre of the ftar. 

The true or real place is determined bya line drawn from 
the centre of the earth, through the ftar or planet. 

APPARITION, in aftronomy, denotes a ftar’s or other lu- 
mMinary’s becoming vifible, which before was hid, 

In which fenfe the word ftands oppofed to occultation. 
The heliacal rifing israther an apparition than a proper rifing. 
See HELIacan. 

Circle of perpetual Apparivion, See CiRcLE of perpetual 
Apparition. ; 

APPARITOR, or Apparrrour, or APPARATOR, a 
beadle in an univerfity, who carries the mace before the 
miafters, and the faculties. See Beapie, and UNiversity. 

ApPariTors alfo denote meflengers, who cite men to appear 
in the ecclefiaftical courts. 

Among -the Romans, apparitors were the fame with fer- 
jeants or tip-faffs among us; or rather appariter was a 
general term, and comprized under it all the minifters 
and attendants of the judges and magiftrates, appointed 
to receive and execute their orders.x—And hence, they fay, 
the name was derived, wiz. from apparere, to be prefent, 
to be in waiting, 
Under the name apparitores were comprehended the /eribc, 
accenfi, interpretes, pracones, viatores, lidtores, ftatores, and 
even the carnifices or hangmen. 
They were ulually chofen out of the freed-men of the magif- 
trates 5 and their condition was held in fo much contempt, 
that, as a mark of ignominy, the fenate appointed a city that 
had revolted from them to furnifh them with apparitors, 
There were alfo a kind of apparitors of cohorts, calledvco= 
hortales, or conditionales, as being attached to a cohort, 
and doomed to that condition. — The apparitors of. the 
pretors, pretoriant, were thofe who attended the pre- 
tors, or governors of provinces; and who, on their 
mafter’s birth-day, were always changed, and preferred 
to better pofts—Add, that the pontifices had alfo their 
appariters, as appears from‘an in fcription of an ancient 
marble in the via appia; 

APPARITORI 

PONTIFCVM 

PARMVLARIO, 

APPEAL in law, fignifies the removal of a caule from an 
inferior judge to a fuperior 3 or the having recourfe toa fu- 
perior judge to ‘reGtify;what is amifsin x fentence pafled.by 
an inferior, 

Appeals lie from all the ordinary courts of juftice to the 
houfe of lords, who judge en dermer réfirt 5 i. e: no appeal 
lies from them, 

There are appeals from ecclefiattical juftice to fecular.—The 
firft inftance of this is that of Paulus Samofatenus ; who, be- 
ing condemned snd .depofed by the fecond council of Anti- 
och, refufed to furrender theepifcopal houfe to Domnus, who 
had been elected his fucceflor; and appealed to theemperor, 

APPEAL is alfo ufed in common law in the fame fenfe' with 
accufatio among the civilians, For as, in the civil law, 
cognizance of-criminal -cafes.is taken either. upon -inqui- 
fition, accufation, or denunciation ; fo, in-ours, jt istaken 
either upon indictment, or appeal, 

Indi&tment comprehends both inguifition and denanciation, 
—Appeal or actufation is a lawful declaration of another man’s 
crime (which, by Braéton,° mutt be felony -at the lealt) be - 
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fore a competent judge, by one that fetteth his name to 
the declaration, and undertakes to make it good on the 
penalty that may otherwife enfue. 

An appeal is commenced two ways $ either dy Writ, or dy 
Bill. 

Appean by Writ is, when a writ is purchafed out of chan- 
cery by one to another; to this end, that he appeal a 
third of fome felony committed by him, finding pledges 
that he fhall do it, and deliver this writ to the theriff to 
be recorded. 

Appcat by Bill is, when a man of himfelf gives up his 

accufation in writing to the fheriff or coroner 5 offering 
to undergo the burden of appealing the perfon therein 
named. . 
This practice is drawn from the Normans, as appears 
from the grand cuftomary, wherein is a folemn difcourfe 
both of the effe&ts of this appeal, viz. the order of the 
combat, or the trial by inqueft; which, by our law, 
was in the choice of the defendant. 

Appear of Mayhem is an accufing of one that hath maim- 
ed another.—But this being heretofore no felony, the ap- 
peal thereof was but in manner of an action of trefpafs ; 
fo that there was nothing recovered but the da- 


mages. 
BreGon calls this, appellum de plagiis mahemio, and has 
a whole chapter of it-—In king John’s time, there is re- 
corded an appeal againft a Jew, qui fecit ementulari quen- 
dam nepotem fuum. 

AppEAL of wrong imprifonment is ufed by Braéton for an ac- 
tion of wrong or falfe imprifonment. 

AppeAt is more particularly ufed for a: private accufation 
of a murderer, by one who had intereft in the murder’d 
party 3 or of any felon by one of his accomplices in the 
fact. 

If an appeal of murder or felony be ufed by any common 
perfon againft a peer; he fhall be tried by Commoners, 
and not by his peers. 

The perfon who brings an appeal is called the appellant ; 
and the perfon appealed, the appellee. 

APPEARANCE, the exterior furface of a thing ; 
or that which firft ftrikes the fenfe, or the imagina- 
tioh. 

The academics maintain, that the fenfible qualities of 
bodies are only appearances 5 and the like doétrine is held 
by fome later philofophers: 

Our errors arrife chiefly from a too hafty and precipitate 
aflent of the will, which acquiefces too eafily in the ap- 
pearances of truth. 

AppEARANCES in phyfiology. See PoasmaTA, 

APPEARANCE, in perfpective, is the reprefentation or pro- 

jection of a figure, body, or the like objeét, upon the 
perfpective plane. 
"The appearance of an objective right line is always a right 
line. See PERsPECTIVE.—The appearance of an opake 
body and a luminary being given, to find the appearance 
of the fhadow 3 fee SHADOW. 

AppEARANCE of a flar or planet. See APPARITION. 

ApPEARANCES, in aftronomy, &c..are more ufually called 
phenomena and phafes. 

In optics we ufe the term direé? appearance for the view or 
fight of an object by direét rays 5 without either refra€tion 
or reflection. 

To fave AvPEARANCES is to difcharge one’s duty feeming- 
ly, or acquit himfelf of the formalities and externals there- 
of; fo as to fave his character, and avoid giving fcandal 
or offence. 

AppEARANCE, in law, is the defendant’s engaging to an- 
fwer a caufe or aétion entred againft him in fome court of 
judicature. 

Appearance, in the king’s-bench, is the defendant’s filing 
either of common or fpecial bail, if the action be by bill. 
—If it be by original, the appearance muft be with the 
philazer of the county where the arreft was. 

Appearance, in the common-pleas, muft be entred with 
the philazer there; but if it be by bill, with the protho- 
notary. 

APPELLATIVE®, or Noun ApreLLaTive, in 
grammar, a common name; or a name which belongs 
or is applicable to all things of a certain kind. 

* The word is formed of the Latin, appe//are, to call, or name 
a thing. 
Such are the names, man, angel, horfe, plant, tree, &c, 
Appellatives ftand oppofed to proper names, which belong 
only to individuals ; as Peter, Gabriel, Bucephalus, &c. 
See PropER Name. 

APPENAGE. See the article APANAGE. 

APPENDANT, in law, is underftood of fuch things 
as by time of prefcription have belonged, appertained, 
and been joined, to fome other principal thing. 

Thus an hofpital may be appendant to a manor; a com- 
mon of fifhing, toa freehold; a feat in a church, to a 
houfe ; or the like. 

Advowfon APPENDANT. ts , ‘dl on ok: 

Common APPENDANT, ee the articl’s) Common. 
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APPENDIX, or Appenpace, a thing acceflory to, of 

dependant on another. 
The term is chiefly ufed in matters of literature, for an 
additional difcourfe, placed ‘at the end of any piece, or 
writing ; to explain or profecute fomething there left 
deficient, or to draw conclufions therefrom.—In which 
fenfe the word coincides with /upplement. 

AppENDIXx, in anatomy, is a part, in fome meafure, de- 
tached from another part to which however it adheres, or 
is continguous. 

There are membranous appendices, of various figures, in 
moft of the inner parts of the body. 1 

The ccecum is by fome writers called appendix, or appendi- 
cula vermiformis. 

AppEnpix is more particularly ufed in the fame fenfe with 
epiphy/is. 

APPENSA *, or AppenDED Remedies, fuch as are out- 
wardly applied, by hanging about the neck. 

* The word comes from the Latin ad and pendo, I hang to. 


Such are divers amulets, necklaces, phylacteries, &c. 

APPERTINANCES, or APPURTENANCES. See 
APPURTENANCES. 

APPETITE*, Arpetitus, APPETENCY, in philofo- 
phy, a defire of enjoying fomething wanted ; or a compla= 
cency in the fruition of a thing prefent. 

* The word comes from the Latin verb appetere, to defire, 
to covet ; formed of ad, to; and peto, | draw. 


Some philofophers define appetite more generally, an inclina- 
tion-of the foul, towards fome objec confidered as good 5 
or a propenfity to an objeét, in refpeét of the good that is 
apprehended in it. 

The {choolmen diftinguifh’ appetite into voluntary and na- 
tural.—The firft is the will it felf, aéting under a com- 
petent knowledge or information of the thing in ‘hand : 
fuch is the appetite or defire of being happy.—The fecond 
is a kind of inftin@, whereby we are mechanically driven 
to confult our own prefervation. 

ory appetite is fubdivided into concupifcible and iraf- 
ible. 

Appetite, in medicine, is more particularly ufed to denote 
a natural periodical call or defire to eat and drink, in order 
to repair what had been wafted by the feveral excretions of 
the body. 

A lof or ares os appetite is called anorexia. Sce A- 
NOREXIA,—A prepofterous appetency of thing: 

for food is called pica. See Pecan Ney aoe 
An immoderate appetite is called bulimia, or fames canina, 
See Burrmra'—Some, however, diftinguifh between the 
Perapix, and canine appetite; making it the diftinguifhing 
charaéter of the latter, that it is attended with a lientery ‘or 
other cceliacal Aux. ; 

APPLAUSE ®, properly fignifies an approbation of fome 
thing, witneffed by clapping of hands. 

* The word is formed of the Latin applau/u. 
the verb. p/audere, to clap the hands. aE aR ae BEAU of 


The ancient way of applauding by clapping the hands is 
fcarce retained any where but in colleges and theatres.— 
Such a tragedy was aéted with great applau/e ; fuch a ftudent 
maintained a thefis with applauje, Se. 

APPLES, Poma, See the articles Frurr, Crper, Or- 
CHARD, &c. i 

Dwarf Appies. See the article Dwarr. 

Adam's AppiE, Pomum Adami. See Pomum. 

App e of the Eye. See the article Purr. 

APPLICATE, Appiicata, Ordinate APPLICATE, in 
geometry, is a right line drawn a-crofsa curve, fo a9 to 
bife&t the diameter thereof. 
ae is the fame with what we otherwife call or- 

inate. 

APPLICATION, the a& of applying one thing to an= 
other, by approaching or bringing them nearer together, 
See APPLY. . s 
Motion is defined by a fucceflive application i 
different parts of ieee, 4 ees pet 
The application of a velicatory to the neck, or other part 
produces an irritation of the bladder. a 
The true and great fecret in phyfic is, h 
dicine, not on to make it. ithlbids: ir eal 

AppLicaTIon is alfo ufed for the adjufting. e 
or making a thing quadrate to anole a) aren podsing, 
Thus we fay, the application of a fable, &c, 

APPLICATION, in theology, is particularly ufed for the 
a&t whereby our Saviour transfers, or makes over to 
sy nent he had earned or purchafed by his holy life, and 

eath. 

It is by this application of the merits of Chrift, that we ar 

fe be juftified ; and entitled to grace, and glory. 3 
he facraments are the ordinary means. i 

whereby this application is effected. vii ens ag 

APPLICATION is fometimes alfo ufed in 
in arithmetic we call divifion. Pan na 

Application alfo fignifies the fitting or applying of one 


quantity 
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quantity to another, whofe areas, but not figures, are the 
fame, 

Thus Euclid fhews how, on a right line given, to ap- 
ply a parallelogram that fhall be equal to a right-lined 
figure given, 

APPLY, among mathematicians, fometimes fignifies to tranf- 
fer a line given into a circle, moft commonly, or into any 
other figure ; fo as its ends {hall be in the perimeter of the fi- 

ure, 

Aes denotes alfo as much as ‘divide, elpecially among 
Latin writers ; who, as they fay, due AB in CB, draw AB 
into CB, when they would have A8 multiplied by CB ; or 
rather when they would*have a right-angled parallelogram 
made of thofe lines: fo they fay, applica AB ad CB, apply 

AB to CB, when they would have CB divided by AB; 


Cc 

AB: 

Appty alfo fignifies to fit quantities, whofe areas 
but figures different. 

APPOINTEE, a foot-foldier, in the French army, &c. 
who for his long fervice, and bravery, receives pay above pri- 
vate fentinels. See ANspEssapE, 

APPOINTMENT, a penfion or falary given by great 
lords and princes to perfons of worth and parts, in order 
to retain them in their fervice. 

The term is chiefly ufed among the French.—The king of 
France gives large appointments to feveral of the officers in his 
fervice. 

Appointments differ from wages, in that the latter are 
fixed and-ordinary, being paid by the ordinary treafu- 
rers ; whereas appointments are annual gratifications grant- 
ed by brevet for a time uncertain, and are paid out of 
the privy purfe. 

APPORTIONMENT, or APPORCIONMENT, Ap- 
PORTIONAMENTUM, in law, a dividing of a rent 
into two or more parts, or Portions, according as the 
Jand whence it iffues is divided among two, or more 
proprietors, 

‘Thus if a man, having a rent-fervice 
land, purchafe a part of the land ; the rent fhall be 
apportioned, according to the value of the land. —So 
if a man let Jands for years, referving rent, and a 
ftranger after recover part of the lands, the rent fhall 
be apportioned. 

But a rent-charge cannot be apportioned, nor “things that 
are entire 3 as if one hold land by fervice, to pay to 
his lord yearly ‘at fuch a feaft a horfe or a rofe 5 there, 
if the lord purchafe a part of the land, this fervice 
is totally extiné& ; becaufe fuch things cannot be divided 
without hurt to the whole. — But if part of the land, 
out of which a rent-charge iflues, defcends to the gran- 
tee of the rent, this fhall be apportioned. — A man pur- 
chafes part of the land where he ‘hath common appen- 
dant, the common fhall be apportioned: of common ap. 
purtenant it is otherwife ; and if by the act of the par- 
ty, the common is extin&. Common appendant and ap- 
purtenant may be apportioned on alienation of part of 
the land to which it is appendant or appurtenant.—Con- 
ditions generally are entire, and cannot be apportioned 
by the a& of the party; a contraét may not be di- 
vided or apportioned, fo 2s to fubje&t a man to two ac- 
tions, 

APPOSAL of Sheriffs is the charging them with mo- 
ney received on their account in the exchequer. 22 & 23 
Car. 2. 

APPOSER, in law. 

APPOSITION, the a& of 
to another, 

APppositTion is ufed in phyfics, in {peaking of bodies which 
derive their growth from the adjunétion or union of neigh- 
bouring bodies. 

Moft bodies of the fofiil or mineral kingdom are formed by 
juxta-pofition, or the appyfition of parts, brought to join and 
adhere to each other. 

ApposiTion, in grammar, denotes the putting two or more 
fubftantives together in the fame cafe, and without any copu- 
lar conjun@ion between them, 

‘Thus, Flanders, bloody theatre, horrible fcene of war ; love, 
enemy of human quiet ; peace, parent of riches, fource of 
faction, &c. 

APPRAISING ®, the a& of tating, valuing, or fetting a 
price on goods, by a perfon who is a competent judge, and 
is authorized thereto. 

* The word is derived from 


which is thus exprefled, 


are equal, 


iffuing out of 


putting or applying one thing 


the French apprecier, which fig- 
nifies the fame thing — Hence we alfo fay an appraifir, a 
fworn appraifer, an appraifement, &c. 
APPREHENSION *, in logic, denotes the attention of 
the mind to an objeét prefented either to our fenfes, or our 
imagination, 
ae The word literally denotes the a@ion of the hand, where- 
by it takes hold of, and grafps any thing ; being formed 
of the Latin ad, to, and prebendo, I hold, I catch 


Tn this fenfe, apprehenfion differs from notion, or idea, as the 
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act of the mind whereby a notion or idea is fotmed differs 
from an aét of the mind whereby we attend to.a notion 
or idea already. formed, 

APPREHENSION, inlaw, fignifies the feizing a Criminal, in 
order to bring him to juftice. 

APPRENDRE, in our ancient law- books, 
to be taken or received, 

APPRENTICE, one who is bound by covenant to fervea 
tradefman or artificer a certain time ; ufually feven years ; 
upon condition of the mafter’s inftruGing him in his art or 
myftery, 
Sir Thomas Smith fays, that apprentices are a kind of 
bond-men, or flaves, differing from others only in this, that 
they are fervants by covenant, and for atime, de Rep. An- 
glor. Lib. 3, 
Anciently, benchers in the inns of court were called appren- 
tices of the law, in Latin apprenticii puri. 
pears by, Mr. Selden’snoteson Fortefcue : 
Plowden ttiles himfelf. See BENcHER, 
Sir Henry Finch, in his Nomotechnia, writes himfel 
prentice de ley: Sir Edward Coke in his Inflit. fay 
prenticti legis in pleading are called homines eo 
in lege periti ; and in another ‘place, apprentices and other 
councellors of law, 

APPROACH. See Access and APPROXIMATION, 
The curve of equable Approach ; Acceffiis equabili: 
propofed by M. Leibnitz, has caufed fome fweat 


a fee or profit 


s nobiliores ; as ap- 
and fo the learned 


f ap- 


firft 


one 
analyfts. — The bufinef§ is to find a curve, wherein a 
body defcending by the fole power of gravity fhall ap- 
proach the horizon equally in equal. tim is Curve 


has been found by Bernouili, Varignon, M 
others, to be the fecond cubical parabola, 
that its point of regreffion is uppermoft, Vid. Hi/?. 
Acad Ry Science. An. 1699. p. 82. Item An 1730;° p. 
129. Mem. p. 333. 

APPROACHES, jin fortification, the feveral works made 
by the befiegers for advancing or getting nearer to a fortrefs, 
or place befieged.—See Zab, Archit fig. 2%. 
Such are trenches, mines, faps, lodgments, 
ries, epaulments, &c, 

Approacnes, or Lines of Arproacn, 
larly ufed for trenches dug in 
earth thrown up on the fide next the place. befieged ; 
under -fhelter or defence whereof the befiegers may: ap- 
proach, without lofs, to the parapet of othe covered 
way 5 and plant guns, Gc. wherewith to cannonade the 
place, 

‘The lines of approach are to be connected by: parallels or lines 
of communication. 

The befieged frequently make counter approaches, to interrupt 
and defeat the enemies approaches. See CouxTER-A xn. 
PROACH. 

APPROPRIARE ad honorem, in law, fic to bring a 
manor within the extent and liberty of fuch an honour. © See 
Honour, and Manor. 

APPROPRIARE Communam, in law, fignifies to difcommon, 
7, -e, to feparate’ and inclofe any parcel of land, which be- 
fore was open Common. 

APPROPRIATE, APPROPRIATED, in 


is underftood of fomething: which is’ indeed 


aupertuis, and 
fo placed as 


batteries, galle- 


are particu- 
the ground, and their 


iff 
en 


philofophy, 
common to 


feveral ; 
to one, ; 
Thus, creation is common to the Father, 
Ghoft ; and yet:is appropriated to the Father. 

APPROPRIATE, in law, is underftood of a church or bene- 
fice, the patronage whereof is annexed to fome church-d 
nity, who appoints a vicar to ferve the cure 5 the 
ceiving the chief produce of ir. 

There are computed to be if England 3845 churches appro- 
priate, and impropriate. 

APPROPRIATION, the a& of appropriating, 
applying a church-benefice, which of. 
juris divini and ‘no. 
and perpetual ufe 
joy for ever, 
Appropriation, is where the advowfon of a parfonage is gi- 
ven or belongs to any bifhopric, religious houfe, college, &c., 
and to their fucceffors; fo that the houfe or body is both p 
tron and parfon, and fome one of the members officiates as 
vicar. 

It is called appropriation, becaufe the profits of the liy- 
ing are appropriated to the ufe of the patrons ; fo that 
parfons, though they are not ordinarily accounted dy- 
mini, ufufruftuarii, having no right of fee-fimple ; yet, 
by reafon of the perpetuity of their fucceflion, are here 
reputed owners of the fee-fimple, and are therefore called 
proprietarii. 

To make an appropriation, after licence obtained of the king 
in chancery, the confent of the diocefan, patron, and in- 
cumbent, isneceflary, if the church be full 3 if it be void, 
the diocefan and the patron, upon the King’s licence, may 
conclude it, 


yet, in fome refpe@s, is peculiarly attribu:ed 


Son, and Holy 


patron re- 


7. e. of 
its own nature is 
perfon’s Patrimany, to" the proper 
of fome religious community, to en- 


Te 


Aa PoP 
To diflolve an appropriation, it is‘enough to prefentia clerk 
to the bifhop, and* he’ to inftitute and indu& him: for that 
once done, the benefice returns to its former nature. This 
is called difappropriation: : 

APPROVEMENT, -ApprovEAMENTUM, or AP- 

PROVIAMETUM, is fometimes ufed in ancient writers: for 
an improvement, or rife of the value and worth of a thing. 
See VALUE. : 
Thus to approve, approbare, is to make the beft benefit of a 
thing by increalingthe rent, &e. Cui omnibus approviamen- 
tis G aliis pertinentiis fuis, &c. 
Hence, in fome ancient ftatutes, 
chifes arecalled their approvers. 
A bailiff is not to think it below him to approve, approvare 
his mafter’s goods ; but of his barley to make malt, of his 
wooll to make cloath, Ge. 

AppROvEMENT, is more particularly ufed where a man hath 
common in the lord’s wafte, and the lord inclofeth part of 
the wafte for himfelf ; leaving fufficient common, with e- 

refs and regrefs, for the commoner. 

APPROVER, in our laws, one who, confeffing felony in 

himfelf, appealeth or impeacheth another or more of his ac- 
complices. 
He is alfo called from the French approuver, comprobare, be- 
caufe he mutt. prove what he hath alledged in his appeal.— 
This proof was anciently either by battel, or by the country, 
at the choice of the appellee. 

Approvers of the king are thofe who have the letting 
of the king’s demefnes in {mall manors, &e. See DE- 
MESNE. 

APPROXIMATION, in arithmetic, a. continual ‘ap- 
proach ftill nearer and nearer to a root or quantity fought, 
without a poflibility of ever arriving at it exaétly. 

We have divers methods of approximation delivered by Wal- 
lis, Raphfon, Halley, Howard, &e. all of them being no 
other than feries’s infinitely converging, or approaching ftill 
nearer to the quantity required, according to the nature of 
the feries. 

It is evident, that if a number propofed be not a true fquare, 
it is in vain to hope for a juft quadratic root thereof, explica- 
ble by rational numbers, integers or fra€ted ; whence, in fuch 
cafes, we muft content ourfelves with approximations, fome- 
what near the truth, without pretending to accuracy : and 
fo for the cubic root, of what is not a perfect cube 5 and 
the like for fuperior powers. 

This the ancients were aware of, and accordingly they 
hiad their methods of approximation ; which, though fcarce 
applied by them beyond the quadratic or perhaps the cu- 
bic root, are yet equally practicable, by due adjuftments, 
to the fuperior powers alfo: as is fhewn in the Phild/oph. 
Tranfad, N°. 215. 

Tf there be a non-quadratic or non-cubic number ; the for- 
mer being exprefled by aa+b, and the latter by aaa+b, 
where aa and aaa are the. greateft fquare and cube in the 


bailiffs of lords in their fran- 


ab 
propofed numbers; then /aa+b—=a + py ieey 3 and 


a b 1 seer 2 
Vatb=at ees =ra + Vgzaa + oa 


will be eafy and expeditious approximations to the fquare and 
cube root. 

To extract the root of an equation by APPROXIMATION.— 1°, 
For a quadratic equation—fuppofe the equation x7——5*—31 
=o—; let the root be8-+y, fo that y may denote the frac- 
tion, whereby the aflumed number either exceeds or comes 
fhort of the root: Then 

x2= 64-16 yy? 

ToONee Ae md, 

ee ok 

a7 +inyty=0 
Since the powers of fraétions are continually decreafing ; and 
we only here want a root nearly true ; 9 is caft away : up- 
on which, 


—7+11 


° 


75 nearly =0.6 


Wherefore «=—8+0.6=8.6 
Suppofe x«=8.6+y. Then 
w= 7380 15 yt 9 


OMT TO eT 
—31=—31 
Blah to) 5) 0 
Which, being reduced to the fame denomination, as here 
follows 
73.96—4300—-3100-+ (1720-500) 7=0 
—0.04+12207=0 


7396 439 
100 


aes 


12,2Z0y=0.04 


y= 004 12,.20=0,0032 
Therefore x =8 . 6000 + 0.0032 = 8 . 6032 
Suppofe x =8.6032+y3 Then will 


APS 


K? = 7401505024 17--,20640000 y hy? 
— 5x = — 43.01600000 — 500000000 
FP — ZI. coodo000 


0% (000094976 =}2. 206400007 —o 


y—0!, 00009 4976:%''T2 ..20640000 
= 0 0000077808. 
Therefore ¥ ="8 . 6032000000 =f 0 . 06000477808 = 
8 . 603277808. 

Suppofe, again, the root of a cubic equation x3 + 2x2 — 
23x — 70 =0 be required by approximation ; here let the 
root be 5 -+y, fince the terms are omitted wherein y? and 
y3 are found ; there is no neceffity for expreffing them in the 
transformation of the equation, Wherefore, we find 


x38 = 125+ 75y.+ 6 
+ 2x7 = 50+ 20y,-.- 
Doe | AS 


70 =1rni79: 
—10+72y=0 
RM UE 5 ET 8a 


5A To 
Therefore x=5-+0.1 
Suppofe *=5.1-+y: 
x3 = 132.651-+78.030y-... 
+ 2x? = 52.020+20. 4009 
oe aa 117 - 300 — 23.0009 
—70=—70 . 000 


T2629 1,75. 4307 =0 

75-430 y = 2.629 

y =2.629: 75.4300. 0348 
Wherefore x =5.1-+0.048 =5. 1348. shige 
And after the fame manner might one proceed to infinity. 


APPUI, in the manage, g. d. reft or flay upon the hand ; is 
the reciprocal effort between the horfe’s mouth and the bri- 
dle-hand ;, or the fenfe of the action of the bridle on the hand 
of the horfeman. 

A jut appui of the hand is the nice bearing up or flay of the 

bridle ; fo that the horfe, being awed by the fenfibility and 

tendernefs of his mouth, dares not reft.too much upon 
the bit-mouth, nor check or beat upon the hand to with- 

ftand it, . 

A dull, obtuf appui, is when a horfe has a good mouth, 

but his tongue is fo thick, that the bit cannot work, 

or bear upon the bars; the tongue not being fo fenfi~ 
ble as the bars: though the like, effect is fometimes 
owing to the thicknefs of his, lips. — A. horfe is faid 
to have no appui, when he dreads the bit-mouth ; is 
too apprehenfive of the hand, and cannot bear the bit. 

—He is faid to have too much appui when he refts or 

throws himfelf too much, or too hardily upon the bit. — 

Horfes defigned for the army ought to have a full appui 

upon the hand, 

APPULSE, in aftronomy, the approach of any planet.toa 
conjun@tion with the fun, ora ftar. 

APPURTENANCES®, or APPERTINENCES, in com- 
mon law, fignify things belonging to fome other as their 
principal. 

* mune word is formed of the Latin ad, to, ‘and pertinere, to 

elong. 

Appurtenances may either be things corporeal, as hamlets be- 

longing toa chief mannor : or incorporeal, as liberties and 

fervices of tenants, See APPENDANT, 

APRICOT-Water. See the article WarkER. 

APRIL*, the fourth month of the year, according to the 
common computation, but the fecond according to that of 
the aftronomers. 

* The word is derived from the Latin “aprilis, of aperio, I 
open; becaufe the earth in this month, begins to open her 
bofom. for the production of vegetables. 

In this month the fun travels through the fign taurus. 
APRIORI Demonffration. See DEMONSTRATION. 
APRON, in gunnery, apiece of lead, which caps or covers 

the vent or touch-hole of a great gun. 3 
APSIS*, or Assis, in ecclefiaftical writers denotes an inner 

part in the ancient churches, wherein the clérgy fat, and 

where the altar was placed. 

* It is fappofed to have been thus called becaufe covered with 
an.areh or vault of its own, by the Greeks called Ays:, and 
by the Latins abs; Ufidore with lefs probability imagines it fo 

_ called as being the moft luminous part; from the Greek 

.. word anrew, to give light, 

Apfis, in this fenfe, amounts to the fame with what is 

otherwife called choir, concha, camera, and préfbyteri- 

um; and ftands oppofed to the zave, or body of the 

church, , 

The ancient apfis was of a hemifpherical figure, and con- 

fifted of two parts ; the choir and the fanétuary.—T he for- 

mer had feats or ftalls placed around it, wherein the eccleli- 
afticks were difpofed. In the middle or fartheft part, was 
the bifhop’s throne. The fanctuary was at the oppofite-end, 
next the zave, from which it was feparated by a grate. See 
SANCTUARY, 


Ty 


A QU 


In the middle of this was the altar erected on a pulpitum; 
and over the altar was the cibory, or cup, ferving as a cover 
or canopy to it. Vids Cordemoy in Mem. de Trev. Fuil, ans 
1710. p. 1268, feg. ! 
Several ceremonies were only to be performed before, or in 
the face of the ap/s, as, impofing hands ;- hair-fhirts, Se 
on penitents guilty of public offences, Frequent mention 
is alfo made of the faints in the apfis ; the bodies of holy 
bifhops, and others, being tranflated with great ceremony 
to this part of thechurch. Syn. 32. Garth. can. 32. Spelm. 
in Voc. 

Apjis is more particularly ufed for the bifhop’s-feat; or throne; 
in ancient churches. 

It feems to have been thus called, becaufe fituate in the ap/is 
of the church, though fome imagine it to have been 
primarily fo named, and to have given the denomina- 
tion of apfis to the part of the church where it ftood, 
Cordem. ubi fupra. ; 

This was more peculiarly called apjis gradata, becaufe raifed 
on fteps above the ordinary ftalls,—Jt was alfo denominated 
Exedra, and of latter times Tribune. , 

Apsis is alfo ufed for a reliquary, or cafe, wherein the relics 
of faints were anciently kept, 

It took the name ap/is, from its being round or arched at 
the top ; or perhaps from the place where it was kept. 

The ap/is was commonly placed on the altar: it was ufually 
of wood, fometimesalfo of gold and filver, with fculptures, 
&c. Vid. Spelm. & du Cang. Gloff: in voc. 

Apsts; in aftronomy, is applied to two points in the orbits of 
planets, wherein they are at the greateft, and the leaft dif 
tance from the fun or earth. 

The ap/is at greatelt diftance is called the higher or Jumma 
apfis; that at leaft diftance, the wer, ima apjis, or infima, 
‘The two apfides are alfo called auges. 

The higher ap/is is more peculiarly denominated the aphelion, 
or apogee 5 the lower, the perihelion, or perigee. 

‘The diamiter which joins thefe two points is called the 
line of the apfides, and this paffes through the center of 
the orbit of the planet, and the center of the earth. In 
the modern aftronomy this line makes the longer axis of the 
elliptical orbit. — Such is the line AP, (Zab. a/fron. Fig. 
x.) drawn from the aphelion A to the perihelion P, 
The eccentricity is reckoned in the line of the apfides ; 
being the diftance between the center of the orbit of 
the planet, C, and the center of the fun or earth, S, 
according as the Copernican or the Ptolemaic fyftem is 
followed. For the motion of the line of the apfides, fee 
APOGEE. 

‘The motion of a planet from one apfis to another; 
e.gr.of the moon, from apogee to perigee, and back 
again from perigee to apogee, are confidered by me- 
chanical philofophers as ofcillations, and accounted for 
from the laws of the pendulum: confequently they muft 
sone day ceafe, when the equilibrum is reftored. Vid. Horreb. 
Clay, Aftronom. c. 20. 

Others apprehend fomething immechanical in the motion ; 
and propofe, as infoluble queftions, How the equilibrum 
was firft deftroyed ; Why not reftored again ; and 
whence the breach is continually renewed?) Vid. Mem. 
de Trev. Avril 1730. p. 709, Seq. — But thefe are perfons 
wnacquainted with the fecrets of the Newtonian philo- 
fophy. Vid. Newt. Prin. 1. 1. Sees g. Herman. Phoron. 
4. t. ¢. 4." See alfo GravivArion, Praner, Or- 
pit, Distance, and Perron. 

AP-THANES, an ancient term for the higher nobility in 
Scotland. See THANE. 

APTITUDE, the natural difpofition any thing hath to ferve 
for fuch or fuch a purpofe. — Thus, oil hath an aptitude to 
burn, and water to extinguifh fire. 

APTOTE *, aAgrwro, in grammar, a noun indeclinable, or 
which is without any variation of cafe. 


* The word is derived from the Greek privative a, and @rwous 
cafus. 


Such are the words, fas, nefas, &c. 

APUS, in aftronomy the bird of paradife; one of the con- 
ftellations of the fouthern hemifphere, not vifible in our Ja- 
titude, 

APYREXY *, amupéiz, in medicine, the intermiffion of a 
fever, or ague. 


* The word is formed of the privative particle «, and wp 

ignis, fixe or heat; or wupsuw, febricito, to be feverith. 
AQUA*, in natural hiftory, phyfics. 
Se. See Water. } 
* The word is pure Latin, and fappofed to be compounded of 


@and gua, q. d, from which ; alluding to the opinion that 
water is the bafis or matter of all bodies. 


Aqua fortis, is a corrofive liquor prepared from nitre, and 
vitriol ; and ferving as a menftruum wherewith to diffolve 
filver, and all other metals except gold. 

Aqua fortis is made by diftilling purified nitre with calcined 


vitriol, or reétified oil of vitriol, in a ftrong heat: the li- 
Vou, 1. 


chemiftry, medicine, 


A 
A 


AQU 


quor, which rifes in blood-red fumes, being colleéted, is thé 
aqua fortis. 

In preparing compound agtta fortis, fome mix either fand or 
clay, or afhes, with the calcined vitriol and nitre, in order 
to hinder their melting too readily ; and thus prevent the too 
hafty evaporation: when the fufion is thus prevented, the 
parts of the falts receive more violent impreffions from the 
fire, are better converted into a velatile fpirit, which is the 
aqua fortis. 

If to the fpirit of nitte, &'c. thus diftilled, fea-falt, or fals 
armoniac, be added ; it commences aqua regia, and will no 
Jonger diffolve filver, but will now diffolve gold. 

Hence, to try whether or no agua fortis be pute ; put a grain 
of a folution of filver in agua fortis, into a like quantity of 
the water in queftion ; and if the folution remains without 
either the water’s turning milky, or the filver precipitating, 
the aqua fortis is pures 

Aqua fortis is commonly held to have been invented about 
the year 1300; though others will have it to have been 
known in the time of Mofes.—It is a liquor of various and 
extenfive ufe.—It is very ferviceable to refiners for parting 
or feparating filver from gold.—To the workers in mofaic, 
for ftaining and colouring their woods, Sec MaRQuETRY. 
—To dyers, in their colours, and particularly in fcarlet —To 
other artifts, for the colour of bore and ivor 3 which is 
done by fteeping the matters therein, after fir tinging it 
with copper or verdigreafe, &'c; See Dyinc, 

Some alfo convert agua fortis into agila regia, by diffolving 
in it a fourth of its weight of fal-armoniac, and then fain 
therewith ivory bafts and bones, of a fine purple colour.— 
There are; alfo, book-binders, who throw it on leathers 
and thereby make fine marble-covers for books.—And there 
are diamond-cutters, who ufe it to feparate diamonds from 
metalline powders,—It is, farther, of fervice in etching 
copper, or brafs plates. See Ercuinc.—Laftly, Mr. 
Boyle affures us he has caufed canes to be ftained like tor= 
toife-thell, by a mixture hereof with oil of vitriol, laid on 
them at feveral times, over live coals, to caufe it to pene- 
trate the deeper: and, afterwards, giving them a glofs 
with a little foft wax and a dry cloth: See SuPPLEMENT. 
Article Aqua fortis. ' \ 

Aqua Marina, Aque Marine, in natural hiftory, a gem, 
or precious ftone, of a fea-green colour; whence its 
name, 

It is of about the fame hardnefs with the amethyft, 

Some of the critics contend for its being the fixth ftone in the 
rationale of the Jewith high prieft; called in the Hebrew, 
tharfis; and’ rendered in Latin by deryllus, thalaffius, Fc, 
Jonathan and Onkelos call this, in the Chaldee, x7) foam) a) 
cherum jamma: though the Seventy; St. Jerom, Aquila, 
Pagninus, the tranflators of Geneva, and Schindler, render 
it chryfolithus.—Others will have this ftone a turgucife. And 
Leo de Juda, and Hutterus tranflate it Ayacinthus. 

Several of the lapidaries take it, however, to be the 
beryl; which coincides with the firft opinion: the beryl 
being only another name for the agua marina.—Pliny re- 
prefents this as related to the /maragdus, but of a colour lefs 
brifk, and imitating a pure fed-water green. See SuppLE- 
MENT, article BERYLL, 

AQua omnium forum, in pharmacy, fignifies the diftilled 
water of cows-dung, when they are at grafi.—Some alfo 
call cows-urine by this name.—And in Englith al! flower 
water. 

Aqua Regia, or Aqua regalis, an acid corrohize fpirit or 
water, ferving as a menftruum to diflolye gold. 

It is thus called becaufe it diffolves gold; which is vulgarly 
efteemed the king of metals.—It is fometimes alfo called aqua 
chryfulea and /iygia.~T he bafis or effential ingredient of agua 
regia, is common or fea-falt ; which is the only falt in na- 
ture that will operate on gold. 

There are divers ways of preparing it; for, in effet, the 
falt will not fail of its end, in what fotin foever applied.— 
The common way is by mixing common falt, or fal-armoniac, 
or the fpirit thereof, with fpirit of nitre ; or with common 
aqua fortis, which is made of nitre and vitriol, 

Aqua fecunda, See the article Secunpa, 

Aqua wit, is commonly underftood of what we otherwife 
call brandy, or the diftilled /pirit of wine, either fimple or 
prepared with aromatics, differently according to the dif- 
ferent intentions, 

Some, however, diftinguifh between them ; appropriating 
the term brandy to what is procured from wine, or the grape; 
and aqua vite to that drawn after the fame manner from 
malt, &c. 
ua & igniinterdiétio, See INTERDICTION. 

QUADUCT, Aquzpucrus, g. d. duftus aque, a con 
duit of water; is a conftruétion of ftone or timber, built 
on an uneven ground, to preferve the level of water, and 
convey it by acanal from one place to another.—There 
are aqueduéis under ground, and others raifed above it, 
fupported by arches.—The Romans were very magnifi- 
cent in their aguuedés ; they had fome that extended an 
hundred miles, Frontinus, a man of confular dignity, and 

1Hh whe 
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Who had the dire@tion of the agueduéts under the emperor Names and fituations of the  @-Longitud. Tatitude. 
‘Nerva, tells us of nine that emptied themfelves through fare 2 & 
13,594 pipes, of an inch diameter. Vigenere has obferved, pect teh Re tio z 
that, in the fpace of twenty-four hours, Rome received from = £ 
thefe aguaduéis no lefs than five hundred thoufand hogfheads ns a ~ a “4 ON. r 
of water.—The agua ditt Built by pod REND fae Noith in the prece d, hip, 26 09 58| 0 15 37S. |6 
non, for carrying the river Bure to Verfailles, is perhaps th 25 38 49] 2 52 708.16 
reateft in the world. It is 7000 fathoms long ; and its ele- aout S 
g' hos ie 23 34.18] 9 27 489. |6 
vation 2560 fathom; containing 242 arcades. V. Pailof. ho. 
Tranf. ap. Lowth. 1. p. 594+ 27 07 35| 1 59 028 
Aquepuct, AqumDuUCTUS, in anatomy, denotes a bony Preced. of two in the pofter. fide, 28 55 i 2 43 47N. 
Kind of canal, or paflage, in the os petrofum, fuppofed to 29 51 §5| 4 56 30N.|6 
contribute to the purpofes of hearing. —It is called aguce- Subfeq. of the fame. 29 42 07| 2 23 30N-15 6 
dué? not only on account of its form, but, as fome alfo fe 24 59 38] 10 33 455. |5 
imagine, from its ferving to difcharge any foreign mat- : ra ’ 
ters colleéted in the inner cavities of the ear.— Geris hatdasthe Aindarmy eh, es tA - rg 49N 3 
fometimes alfo called, agueductus Fatlopti, from the name 28 36 Ay 3 18 38S. 2 
of its firft difcoverer.—Several authors confound it with the % 1 ar 48| 4 49 11N.16 
tuba Euftachiana. ‘ North of 3 in the hind. hand 16 51] 10 29 o8N.)¢5 
The aqueduétus Fallopii is fometimes alfo called meatus caecus, 50. 
by others meatus cochlearis, and meatus capreolaris, by others| That upon the hips. 27 53 23| 6 28 36S. 16 
canalis particularis, meatus auditorius internus, and foramen Preced. of the reft in the hand. % 4 34 311 8 51 3O0N./4 © 
auditorium internum. “ r oF 29 32 41| 4 48 31S. |6 
AQUARIANS, Aquarur, a kind of heretics in the third | That in the hind buttock, FE 1109) Sakon e 338- 5 
century, who inftead of wine ufed nothing but water in the a 113 00 1 30 408.16 
facrament. South of two i fe . ne, 
It is faid the occafion of the abufe was owing to the perfe- uth of yo in the foreleg X ct Z Ge Be 7 yaa 2 
cution which prevailed in thofe times: for the Chriftians, = 29 43 32] 7 58 378. |6 
being then obliged to celebrate the facrament in the night,| Subfeq. of 3 in the hand. #% 6 04 53] 8 09 42N. 14 * 
found it neceflary to make ufe of water, left the fmell of| Preced. inthe pouringoutof thewater. 5 06 13] 4 07 47N.}5 
the wine fhould betray them to the heathens. But they after- _ 60, 
wards went further, and aétually forbid the ufe of wine in North in the fore leg. 0 54 55] 9 56 248. 6 
the eucharift, even when it might be ufed with fafety. lows ‘ 5 19 55} 1 04 29N.16 
Epiphanius tell us, the Aquarians were the followers of Ta- Ae lowing that fo the dousiyyurds 1 29 54] 11 00,408. 16 
tian ; and were fo called from the word aqua, water, becaufe pik ie northern onesin the i 3°39 28] 5°54 428. Js 
they abftained wholly from wine, and did not ufe it even in oe ae rae beep T4635 
the eucharift. 65. 5 5 7 
AQUARIUS, in aftronomy, the eleventh fign in the zodiac, | Upper of north in the hind leg. 6% eZ 8 428. 16 
- 5 Z .| VPP z sah 4 52} 5 38 4 
reckoning from Aries ; from which alfo the eleventh part of} South and fubfeq. in the pouring out o 
the ecliptic takes its name, See S1G¢N and CONSTELLATION. of the water. Pe Baska i.0023 OP vey 
The fun moves through Aquarius in the month of January ; - ‘A : 554 234 4 11 08S. 16 
it is marked thus, <7. South in the hind leg.— Seheat. 433 49) 8 11 17S. dg 
The poets feign, that Aguarius was Ganymede, whom a 4 25 11] 8 36 048. 16 
Jupiter raviffied under the fhape of aneagle, and carried 2 : GPa ke 
away into heaven, to ferve as cup-bearer in the room of . y WE AD Bed a4 2idee. 
Hebeand Vulcan; whence the name.—Others hold, that pats Gar ian dee Pe lac 28 50121 04, 549-15 
the fign was thus called, becaufe, when it appears in ‘the the water. po 10 Of TO} 1 40 145.16 
horizon, the whether ufually proves rainy. Second. 10 04.59] 1 44 158.17 
The ftars in the conftellation Aquarius, in Ptolemy’s cata-| 3d, and fouth of the contig. wo 8 41 | 1 57 458. 16 
logue, are 45 3 in Tycho’s 40; in the Britannic catalogue 1758 N 
99 : the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof, ac- Preced. in the laft flexure. 359 44116 34 345. ly 
cording to the two former, are given by Hevelius : accor-| North. 5 40 .53)14 29 O70. ly 
ding to the laft, they areas follow : Subfeq. and fouth of three 5.14 53115 41 555. 15 6 
N d j J eLongitud \Latitudl In the fecond flexure of the water. 12 48 57| 1 o1 255. |g 
lames an ne of the cs STE Ce BU eUNes = North ore contig. in the water. © 11 57 28] 3 58 035..|.5 
2 3 . 
Preced. in the handkerchief againft mre ols Weis, Laps!" eae flesat Lng i Pair 58 6 
the hand. a 7 24 06) 8 06 41N.|5 Single one more fouth than thofe. 10 57 45] 8 18 O28 2 
South of the contig. 12 28 16 5 395. 
8 38 4612 24 42N. 4 45 392-15 
9 22 2811 34 Nil? 8s 11 08 02]10 07 575.16 
9 35 O2tt 38 47N.)6 In ah following in'the. p 
vadifa Ramallah hg ein (eke petameat ne sachet ae 
7 * 10 30 55116 45 488. |6 
2 a 24 , SNe South of thofe three. 11 04 ia 16 30 a8 5 
ie Aves pi acl 6 7| Over the oe flexure but one. 15 20 12|11 o2 035. 5 
11 37 44|t1 05 O6NJ6 r y 
4 09 42414 40 565. |6 
ic 11 51 38]11 49 OON.16 | peced. that. 14.17 06 fa 31 78: = 
. Follow. it. 15 52 17] 11 36 22S. 
8 te al fe 34N FE Middle, in the fame flexure, 14.38 18]15 10 268. : 
In the preced,-pand. 12 04 13] 4 47 48N Js ee that. 14.51 24115 43 O28. 16 
4 f 30) © i BNI Subfeq. in the laft flexure but one. ¥5 58 18116 26 59S. |5 
15. ; a of oe behind the ye me Be ie a oe 3 
16 53 23\10 25 t2N46 ‘| couth aft flexure. ON PMS is S. 
a5 50 a5hicap aN? < M21 tz 12118 45 545. |5, 
5 or 16/217 03N15 |), QU ATIC, fomething which lives, breed i 
sy of Muaute [Ren beeen Oe Rae 
© 20) oe : Sey 
20, Be bbe Thus we have aquatic plants, and aquatic animals, 
18.13 15|11 03 19N.16 Trees which grow peculiarly on the banks of rivers, or in 
In the preced. fhoulder. ! 39 04 23| 8 38 43N.13 marfhes, €&c, are alfo called aquatics. 
“Under the fhoulder as in the armpit. 19 47 16| 5 59 14NA15 The ancient Romans had alfo their aquatic or aquatile gods, 
ane 22 50 57|13 12 28N46 dii aquatiles ; called by Catullus, diz /ittorales : concerning 
In the ae 23 38 27\15 21 47N.)6 whom we have an infcription in Reinefius, NEPTVNO 
* ‘| ET DIS AQVATILIBVS, Cl. 1.7. 9. Siruv. Synt. 
23 56 3014 13 ssN16 Autig. Rom. foes 165. makes. 
2 j15 0 3 re > a 3 he 
a8 ng be 38 aN 6 To this clafs belong’d the Tritons, the minifters of Nep- 
22 24°57) 298. 16 - tune. : 
26 16 A! fe ar aN: 6 |Aquatic Road. See the article ROAD.” 
{sy ee AQUEDUCT. SeeAquapucr. 
Low. in the hind. fhoulder. 27 47 19} 9 10 58N.|5 AQUEOUS, Aquosus, fomething that partakes of the 
: ‘ 28 35 40|10 13 14N.J5 nature of water, or abounds therein. See WareER. 
South in the fore-hip. 24 24 OF 2.03 15S.}4 
Bright one in the hird. shoulder. 29 02 16,10 40 38N.]3 . Thus 
2319 591 6 37 498.15 5 
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Thus milk is faid to confift of an agaeous or ferous, and a 
butyrous part. 
The chemifts feparate the agueous part or phlegm from all 
bodies by diftillation, 

Aqueous Bath. See the article Baru. 

Aqueous Duds. See the article AQuosk. 

Aqueous Humour, is the firft or outermoft of the three hu- 
mours of the eye. 
It lies immediately above the tunica aranea, and ciliary Ji- 
gament, and under the cornea, which it caufes to protuberate 
alittle; and is fuppofed to be furnithed by certain duéts pro- 
vided for the purpofe.—It is found fo fpirituous, that it will 
not freeze in the fevereft froft, 
Anatomifts are divided about the origin and conveyance of 
this humour.—It is certain, the fource muft be pretty plen- 
tiful, inafmuch as, if by any accident the coats it is con- 
tained in be wounded, fo that the humour runs out, and 
the cornea falls or collapfes, the wound readily heals, by on- 
ly clofing the eye, and the humour recruits: of which we 
have numerous inftances among phyficians. 
Dr. Nuck thinks he has difcovered the du@s whereby this 
humour is furnifhed. 
Others denying the reality of thofe duéts, fuppofe it immedi- 
ately derived from the arteries. Dr. Drake admits the duds, 
and takes them to be only branches of the excretory ducts of 
the glandula innominata, and lachrymalis ; which, piercing 
the tunics of the eye, deliver their liquor by ways hitherto 
unknown. 

AQUILA, in natural hiftory, &c. See Eacue. 

AQUILA, inaftronomy, aconftellation of the northern hemi- 
{phere ; ufually joined with Antinous. 
The ftars in the conftellation Aguila and Antinous, in Ptole- 
my’s Catalogue, are r5.; in Tycho’s, 173 in the Britannic 
catalogue, 70: the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &'¢, 
whereof, according to the two firft, are given by Hevelius ; 
according to the lait, they are as follow : 


n 


Names and fituations of the 2 Longitud,, Latitude; = 
ies A 3 i | North. a 
oN Sn Hp Roundy = 
Preced. ,, up © 57114 59 07 
South, (oF Hae enform. towards é ne af is ae ms . 
Subfeg. aeueay 6 48 32\ 14 46 57]5 
8 03 00] 25 03 26]< 
8.14 05] 22 00 29/6 
5. 
Preced. of three inform.before Anti- ns 
nous’s foot. Die tod nado 
North 2 of two inform. over the eagle’s 10 26 31143 27 53] 4 
South tail. 10 31 39/41 02 20] 4 
9 14 07119 37 16/6 
917 24119 332216 
10. 
Mid. of three before Antinous’s foot. TO 30 35/16 sa 11] ¢ 4 
‘ 13 30 29136 28 5115 
13 33 55136 11 45/6 5 
Subfeq. of the fame. Ut 44. 42116 53.33] 4 
Preced. in the eagle’s tail. 13 56 58137 36 4313 4 
15. 
Preced. dalantitonrateet. 12 17 25/18 52 Ac|'6 
Subfeq. 12 46 59]18 29 2616 
Bright one in Antinous’s foot. 13 02 1517 37 3613 
Subfeq. in the eagle’s tail. 15 28 34)36.13 4813 
15 27 48]33 24 32/6 
20- 
15 14 45] 28 23 4816 
14.16 37/1422 17) 5 6 
15 58 34] 24 28 45] 5 
17 08.30] 26 54 1116 
17 05 48)23 06 48) 7 
= Oe 4 
‘ 17 ©3 34122 21 Sst 7 
Preced. of 3 in the root of the tail. 18 42 18133 31 53]6 
In Antinous’s thigh. 16 36 51116 36 091 6 
South in Antinous’s leading fide. 17 20 o5]21 04-4416 
Middle and North in the root of the tail. 19 23 33134 13 2716 
30. 
North in the preceding wing. TO 17 21)24 60 413 4 
Latft of three in the root of the tail. 20 45 44.133 32 2216 
North in Antinous’s leading fide. 19 06 40) 22 o4 17] 5 
South in the preced. wing. 20 03 35] 23 34 C016 
In Antinous’s belly. 19 39 55118 49 10]6 
That eof? sittinoti’s knee. 6 
North in the preced. fhoulder, 4 
Againit Antinous’s hind knee. 3 4 
Tn the hind fide of Antinous. 34 
O. 
y 21 09 46116 42 006 
South in the preceding fhoulder. 23 28 56/26 30 44]5 
22 41 20120 31 04/6 
: 1 ‘ F _ 25 §2 03133 02 08/6 
South inthe beginning of the hind wing. 25 52 20132 39 24/6 
45. 
North, i 26 48 33/34 00 066 
‘That immediately preceding the Lucida. >< 44.15]28 22 0416 
Preced. of two in the hind fhoulder. 26 37 08} 31 16 5213 
23 18 26! 10°05 20/5 
Subfeq. of the fame. 27 36 29132 19 49|6 
50. 
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Names and fituations of the Gf Longitud.) Latitude | = 
fiars. 2 North. a 
Between the fhoulders, called Lucida oe SHR JF 
Aquilz. GHAR EA AQ TAS Az 
That over the Lucida, 27 53 01130 st 20/6 5 
Tn Antinous’s hind fhoulder. 26 06 s4}z1 33 2313 4 
24 33 O2}12 05 1n/5 
24 44 54}12 24 10/6 
55+ 
26 32 00120 43 43/6 
Subfeq, below the Lucida. 28 17 56}28 26 12/6 
In the eagle's neck, ¥ 28 06 44126 44 2013 
In daira ot te wing behind ae 29 36 57]31 32 1716 
28 50 17419 16 o1|7 
60. 
In the middle of the head. am 0 42 27}27 03 16}6 
HE 7 tla 49 29 46 36] 19 05 30/7 
Tn Antinous's hind hand. wr © 35 30418 45 3513 
1 02 33418 28 o7|5 6 
Laft of the hind wing, 5.47 33434 06 12/5 
65. 
a 4.17 48415 16 sol7 
443 44]15 39 39/5 
6 35 14] 15 31 49) 5 
7 2403416 48 5614 
a 8 06 58}18 16 36/6 
70: 


AQUILINE, Aquiuinus, fomething belonging to an 
eagle. Hence, aquiline nofe denotes a hooked nofe, or fuch 
as is like the beak of an eagle; called alfo a hawk’s nofe, 

AQUILO, is ufed by Vitruvius for the north eaft 
wind; or that which blows at 45° from the north to- 
wards the eaft point of the horizon. See Wino, 
Norru, and Point, 

The poets gave the name aguilo to all ftormy winds dreaded 
by the mariners, 

AQUOSE Duss, Dudtus Aquost Nuckii, are certain du@s 
in the {clerotica, difcovered by Dr. Nuck, whereby the 
aqueous humour of the eye is fuppofed to be conveyed into 
the infide of the membranes which inclofe that liquor, But 
the difcovery is not univerfally allowed. See Aqueous 
Humour. 

ARA, the altar, in aftronomy, a fouthern conftellation ; con- 
fifting of eight flars, See ALTAR. 

ARAB, Arasian. See Arazic. 

The Arap, or ARABIAN borfe, is faid to be nurfed with 
camel’s milk: there are many tirange reports of this beaft. 
The duke of Newcaftle affures us, that the ordinary price 
of one is 1000, 2000, or 3000 pounds ; and that the Arabs 
are as diligent in keeping the geneologies of their horfes, as 
princes of their families. They ftrike medals on every oc- 
cafion to keep up the pedigree. The fortune the Arabians 
give their fons, when arrived at manhood, is, two fuits of 
arms, with two fcimiters, and a horfe; who always lies in 
the next room to them.—Yet fuch of the breed as have been 
brought into England never proved very extraordinary. 

Arapran Year. See Arabian YEAR, 

ARABESQUE, or ARABESK, fomething done after the 
manner of the Arabians, 

Arabefque, Grotefjue, and Morefque, are terms applied to 
fuch paintings, ornaments of freezes, &g, wherein there 
are no human or animal figures, but which confift wholly 
of imaginary foliages, plants, ‘ftalks, &%c, See Grores- 
QUE. 

The words take their rife from hence, that the Moors, A- 
rabs, and other Mahometans, ufe thefe kinds of ornaments 5 
their religion forbidding them to make any images or figures 
of men, or other animals. 

ARABIC, Arasicus, fomething that relates to Arabia, or 
the Arabs. See ARAz. 

ARasic, or ARABIC Tongue, is a branch or diale@ of the 
Hebrew. 

Father Angelo de St. Jofeph fpeaks much of the beau- 
ty and copioufnels of the Arabic. He aflures us it has 
no lefs than a thoufand names for a fword ; five hun- 
dred for a lions two hundred for a ferpent ; and eigh- 
ty for honey, 

Arasic Figures, or Charaéers, aré the numeral charac- 
ters commonly made ufe of in arithmetical computa- 
tions. 

The Arabic chara@ters Rand contradiftinguifhed to the Ro- 
man. 
The learned are generally of opinion, that the Arabic figures 
were firft taught us by the Saracens, who borrowed them 
from the Indians,—Scaliger was fo fatisfied of their novelty, 
that he immediately pronounced a filyer medallion he was 
confulted about, modern ; upon his being told of the nume- 
tal fizures 234, 235, being on it. The common opinion is, 
that Planudes, who lived towards the’clofe of the thirteenth 
century, was the firft Chriftian who madeufe of them. Fa- 
ther Mibillon even aflures us, in his work de Re Diplomati- 
ea, that he has not found them any where earlier than the 
fourteenth century. 


Yet 
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ct Dr. Wallis infifts on theit being of a much older ftand- 
ing ; and concludes they muft have been ufed in England, 
at leaft as long ago as the time of Hermannus Contraétus, 
who lived about the year 10503 if not in ordinary affairs, 
yet at leaft in mathematical ones, and particularly in the af- 
tronomical tables. VY Wall. Algebr.c. 4. sew. wil, 

The fame author gives us an inftance of their antiquity 1n 

England, froma mantle-tree of a chimney, 10 the parfonage 

houfe of Helmdon in Northamptonfhier, wherein Is the fol- 

lowing infcription in Baffo Relievo, M° 1335 being the date 

of the year 1133. Philof. Tranfact. N° 154+ ; d 

Mr, Lufkin furnifhes a yet earlier inftance of their ufe, in 

the window of a houfe, part of which is a Roman wall, 

near the market-place in Colchefter 5 where between two 
carved Lions ftands an efcutcheon, containing the figures 

090. Philof. Tranfact. N° 255- 

Mr. Huet is even of opinion, that thefe charaéters were not 

borrowed from the Arabs, but from the Greeks; and that 

they were originally no other than the Greek letters, which 
we all know that people made ufe of to exprefs their numbers 
by. See NuMBER. 

Gum Arastc isthe name of a gum which diftils from a fpe- 
cies of acacia, growing in Egypt and Arabia, called by Bo- 
tanifts acacia vera. 

It is very common among us, but little is to be met 
with which is genuine; it is frequently adulterated with 
our common cherry and plumb-tree gums,—That is ac- 
counted beft which is in fmalleft pieces, and almoft of 
a white colour. 

Tt diffolves eafily in any aqueous liquor, and is good in all 
kinds of fluxes; particularly in catarrhs ; as it thickens and 
foftens the too acrimonious humours. 

ARABICI, akind of heretics, who fprung up in Arabia, a- 
bout the year 207 ; whofe diftinguifhing tenet was, that the 
foul died with the body, and alfo rofe again with it. 
Eufebius, 4b. vi. c. 38. relates, that a council was called to 
ftop the progrefs of this rifing fect 5 and that Origin affifted 
at it; and convinced them fo thoroughly of their error, 
that they abjured it. 

ARABICUS Coftus. See the article Costus. 

ARABISM, ArazisMus, an idiom or manner of fpeak- 
ing peculiar to the Arabs, or the Arabic language. 

R. Martin maintains, that the } fometimes exprefles an 
oath, in the Hebrew as well as the Arabic: Abenezra, 
a perfect mafter of the Arabic, and who makes great 
ufe thereof to explain the Hebrew, does not reject the fenti- 
ment, nor yet much approveit: he contents himfelf bare- 
ly to rehearfe it, which, for fo zealous a partifan of 
Arabifins, is enough to thew that he had no great opi- 
nion -of it.—Father Souciet. 

ARABLE Land, anciently called ARALIA, is fuch as is fit 
for tillage, or plowing 5 or which is aCtually plowed up from 
time to time. 

It is thus called from the Latin arare, of aratrum, 
See PLOUGHING. ‘ 

ARABUM Lopra. . EPRA. 

ARABUM Saadeh, } See the article? SaypaRacHa. 

ARAG, or ArRAG, a fpirituous liquor, imported from the 
Eaft Indies ; chiefly ufed by way of dram, and in punch. 
The nature and compofition of this celebrated liquor has 
been much controverted.—The name arac, Mr. Lockyer 
aflures us, is an Indian word for ftrong waters of all 
kinds ; for that they call our fpirits and brandy, Englifh 
arac.— But, what we underftand by the name arac, is 
really no other than a fpirit procured by diftillation, from 
a vegetable juice called addy, which flows by incifion out 
of the cocoa-nut tree, and fome other trees like the birch- 
juice procured among us. i 
The toddy, Mr. Lockyer adds, is a pleafant drink of itfelf 
when new, but purges thofe not ufed to it; and, when 
ftale, is heady, and finally makes good vinegar. The Englifh 
at Madrafs ufe it as leaven to raife their bread with. 
Goa and Batavia are the chief places for arac-—At Goa there 
are divers kinds ; fingle, double, and treble diftilled. The 
double diftilled, which is that commonly fent abroad, is but 
a weak fpirit in comparifon with Batavia arac ; yet on ac- 
count of its peculiar and agreeable flavour, is preferred to all 
the other aracs of India. This is attributed to the earthen 
veflels, which alone they ufe at Goa to draw the fpirit ; 
whereas at Batavia they ufe copper ftills. 4 
The Parier arac, made at Madrafs, and the Columbo, and 
Quilone arac, at other places, being fiery hot fpirits, are little 
valued by the Europeans, and threfore rarely imported ; 
though highly prized among the natives. See SupPLe- 
MENT, article RacK. : 

ARACHN OIDES*®*, in anatomy, a fine, thin, tranfpa- 
rent membrane, which lying between the dura, and pia ma- 
ter, is fuppofed to inveft the whole fubftance of the brain 
sped ile ohlones and fpinal marrow. 1 

* The word is borrowed from the Greek apayyn, a {pi 
or {pider’s web ; and sidvs, form: in eel ca the oe 
of Hs part, which is fuppofed to refemble that of a {pider’s 
web. 
Many anatomifts deny the exiftence of fuch third meninx, or 
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memibrane ; and contend that it ought rather to be looked 
on as the external lamina of the pia mater, which fends its 
Hee lamella between the folds of the cortical part of the 
rain. 
ARACHNOIDES, or ARANEA Tunica, is likewife ufed for a 
fine, flender tunic, wherewith the cryftalline humour is in- 
compafled, 
This, others call cry/talloides, and tunica cry/tallina, or capfula 
cryftallini—Many have even doubted of its exiftence, which 
is the more extraordinary in that Galen fpeaks of it, and 
compares it to a pellicle of an onion ; Vefalius refembles it 
to fine tranfparent horn.—It is eafily found in quadrupeds, 
efpecially the fheep, ox, and horfe ; and tho’ it be a little 
more difficult to difcover in man, yet after a perfon has once 
been fhewn it, he will readily find it. 
What is furprizing, Briggs fays not a word of it ; and fo 
able an anatomift as Ruyfch, was long in fufpenfe about it : 
it was only by means of his injeCtions that he difcovered it 
in man ; though fo eafy to difcern in a fheep. 
The arachnoides adheres by its pofterior part to the vitreous 
tunic.—In man it is about twice as thick as a fpider’s webs 
at leaft the fore-part of it ; in an ox it is as thick again as in 
man; and inan horfe it is thicker than in an ox. 
It has three ufes : Firft, to retain the criftalline in the collet 
of the vitreous humour, and prevent its changing fituation : 
Secondly, to feparate the cryftalline from the aqueous humour, 
and prevent its being continually moiftened therewith : 
Thirdly, the lymphatics furnifh a liquor which they difcharge 
into its cavity, wherewith the cryftalline is continually re~ 
frefhed and kept in right order 5 infomuch that when this 
liquor is wanting, the cryftalline foon dries, grows 
hard, and opake, and may even be reduced to pow- 
der. V. Petit, in Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1730. ps 
622. egg. 
AREOMETER*, An#ometTRuUM, an_inftrument 
wherewith to meafure the denfity or gravity of fluids, 
* The word is formed of the Greek apatos, rarus, tenuity 
thin ; and yélpo, meafure. 

The areuncter, or water-poife, is ufually made of glafs 5 
confifting of a round hollow ball, which terminates in a long 
flender neck, hermetically fealed a-top: there being firft as 
much running mercury put into it, as will ferve to balance 
or keep it {wimming in an erect pofition, 

The ftem is divided into degrees ; (as reprefented Zab. Prex- 
matics, fig. 18.) and by the depth of its defcent into any li~ 
quor, the lightnefs of that liquor is concluded ; for that 
fluid in which it finks leaft, muft be heavieft ; and that in 
which it rks deat lighteft. 

. Homberg has invented a new arazmeter, ibed i 
Philof. Tranfaé?. N°, 262. thus: 4 ( fig. Se es nia 
bottle or matrafs, with fo flender a neck, that a drop 
of water takes up in it about five or fix lines, or 4 of 
an inch, Near that neck is a fmall capillary tube “D 
about fix inches long, and parallel to the neck,—To fill 
the veffel, the liquor is poured in at the mouth B, (which 
is widened to receive a tunnel) till it run out at D5 
that is, till it rife in the neck to the mark C, by ariel 
means you have always the fame bulk or quantity of li~ 
quor ; and confequently, by means of the balance, can 
eafily tell, when different liquors fill it, which weighs 
moft, or is moft intenfely heavy. 

Some regard, however, is to be had in thefe tryals to the 
feafon of the year, and degree of heat and cold in the wea~ 
ther: by reafon fome liquors rarefy with heat, and condenfe 
withcold, more than others; and accordingly take up more 
or lefs room, 

By means of this inftrument, the ingenious author has made 
atable, to fhew the different weights of the fame bulk of the 
moft confiderable chemical liquors, both in fummer and 
winter ; as follows : 


The araometer full of ] weighed in fummer. | in winter. 
oz. dr. gr. oz. dr. gr. 
Quick-filver —-—— II 00 Aavanhares I “8 Sa 
Oil of tartar————-—o1 03 o8———or 03 31 
Spirit of urine OL 0O 32——o1 00 43 
Oil of vitriol ————-or 03 58———o1r 04 o3 
Spirit of nitre OL OF 40——-—er or 70 
falt ———o1 00 39———~o1 00 47 
Aqua fortis ————-or oI 38——-—or of 55 
Vinegar a 00 07 55———00 07 60 
Bye of wine—-———-00 06 47———00 06 61 
iver water “OO O7 ———— 
Diftilled water-——-—oo 07 Dpemasecicg a ze 
The inftrument itfelf weighed, wh 
twenty eight grains. eet eee 
ARAOPAG AREOPAGUS. 
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AREOSTYLE, Arzosryios, in the ancient architec- 
ture, a fort of intercolumnation, wherein the columns were 
placed at the diftance of eight, or, as fome fay, ten modules 
from one another.—Sce Tab. Archit. fig. 48. See allo the ar- 
ticle INTERCOLUMNATION. 

In the areo/tyle, the columns were the wideft and cpeneft 


3 they 
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vere ever planted ats; whence’ the name—from the] 
5, and sua, ‘eolithn, a 

2 arayiyle is chichy ufed in ‘the’ Patan order 5“/at'the 
Gates “of ‘great cities, and fortrefics. 

ARO TICS, in. médicine, 
tend to open the p i 
enough for the 
inferidle perfpiration. 
Toe the chié of wraotics ‘ tids, fudotifies, ‘€5*c, 

ARAIGNEE, in fortif tion, fometimes ‘déhotts a branch, 
return, or gallery of a mine. 

ARANEA Tunica. See ARacunoipe’. 

ARATRUM Gerre, in our ancient law-books, as much 
Jand as can be yearly tilled with one ploush.—Hot maneriam 
eff 30 aratrorum. 

ARATURA Terre, an ancient fetvicé which the tenant 
was to do his lord, by ploughing his land. 

ARBALET®, a kind of weapon, vulgarly called a cra/s- 


bow. 


* The word is derived from arbalifta, i.e. arcubalifla, a bow 
with a fling. 

The arbalet confifls of a ftecl-bow, fet in a thaft of wood, 

furnifhed with a ftring and a trigger ; and is bent with a piece 

of tron fitted for that purpofe.—It ferves to throw bullets, 

large arrows, darts, &z. 

The ancients had large machines to throw arrows withal, 

many at atime, called arbalets, or ballifte. See BALLIsT A. 

ARBITER, in the civil law, a judge nominated by the ma- 
giftrate, or chofen voluntarily by two contending parties, on 
whom they confer a power, by compromife, of deciding 
their differences according to law. 

The Romans fometimes fubmitted to a fingle arbite 
but ordinarily they chofe feveral; and thofe always in’ an 
uneven number, 
In matters wherein the public was concerned, as crimes, 
Marriages, affairs of ftate, Gc. it was not allowed to have 
recourle to arbiters.—Nor was it permitted to appeal from 
an arbitral fentence; the effeét of an appeal being to fufpend 
the authority of a jarifdiction, not of a compaét. 

Among the moderns,. there are properly divers kinds of 
arbiters ; fome, obliged to go by the rigour of the law ; } 4 
and others are authorized by the contending parties to re- 
lax, or give way to natural equity ; thefe are properly called 
arbitrators, 
Juttinian (ZL. ult. c. de recept.) abfolutely forbids 2 woman 
from being eleéted arbiter, or rather arbitrefs; as judging 
fuch an office unbecoming the fex. And yet pope Alex- 
ander Il. confirmed an arbitral fentence given by a qucen of 
France. 

ardinal Wolfey was fent. by Henry VIII. to Francis I. 
with full power to: negotiate, act, and conclude whatever he 
thought for his fervice; and Francis gave him the fame 
power on his behalf: fo that he was conftituted fole arbiter 
of both their affairs. 

ARBITRAGE, or Arnurrremenr. See Anpirra- 
TION. 

ARBITRARY *®, in a general fenfe, that which is not 
defined, or limited by any certain, exprefs law, or conftitu- 
tion, but is left folely to the judgment, and difcretion of 
another.—The punifhment of fuch a crime is arbitrary.— 
Arbitrary fines or mul&s are ufually called amercements. 

* The word is formed from the Latin arhity ium, will ; whence 
alfo arbiter, arbitrator, &c. 
‘The laws or meafures whereby the creator a€ts are arbritra- 
ry; at leaft all the phyfical laws. 

Arsiprary Power. See Despor ism, Monarcny, & 

ARBITRATION, or Ar BITRAGE, the referring of 
caufe or quarrel to the decifion of one or more indi ferent 
perfons, under’ the quality and denomination of arbiters or 
arbitrators. 

An arbitrement is either general 
quarrels, and demands; or fp 
more matters, or facts {pecified, 

ARBITRATOR, an extraord! 
ner, in one or more caufes betwe 
by their mutual confent. 

“Among us, two arbitrators are ufuall 
ing parties ; and in cafe thefe cannot agree, a third is added, 
ands called an zmpire ; in whofe decifion both fides are bound to 
acquietce, 

The civilians make a difference between arbiter, and arbitra- 
zor » though both ground their power on the compromife of| 
the parties, yet their liberty is diverfe : for an arbiter is tied 
to proceed and judge according to the forms of law ; whereas 
an arbitrator is permitted wholly to his own difcretion , 
without folemnity of procefs, or courfe of judgment, to hear 
and accommodate the controverfy committed to him; fo it 
be juxta arbitrium boni viri, 

ARBITREMENT, See ARBITRATION. 

ARBOR in natural hiftory, botany, &c. See Argo UR, and 
TRer. 
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ARBOR Martisis’a germir 


Steir. Acad. Royal. An. 1706. « 
RBOR Genedlogica, tree of co 


Arzor is alfo figuratively ufed in mechanics, 
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TICKS. 
ARBORIS Pedéten. See the article Pectr 
ARBORIST, Arzorrs 
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ARBOUR, «among gardeners, & 
or cabi 
and rain. 

Arbours are now 
damp, and unwholefome.—T hey are difti 
tural and. artifici 


poles, hoops, €&c. 
green vifta’s naturally covered. 

‘The trees wherewith thefé erbours are formed are u 
the female elm, or lir 
and, by their great quantity of 
brufh-wood; the lower parts a 
beam, or the like, 
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ftallization, in which 
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porated with filver and m 
in water, expands and fhoots’ it 
tree, with ‘brane! 

The ar boy 


aqua fortis ince 


precipitation. of filver with 
ng longs to the head of 
ice Dran@ Ar- 
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amalgam 
BOR. 
Albertus Magnus is faid to have pr 
king of France; while he fat at dinne 
time for’a palingenefia, or refulci 
naturally be referred to the 
{peaking of. 

The method of preparing the ardor Diana is thus: diffolve 
one drach of pure filver in aqua fortis, and to the folution 
add diftilled vinegar and water, of each one ounce; filtrate 
the mixture, and add an ounce and half of quick-filver ; mix 
and fhake the wholé fome time, ina round glafs veffel, the 
Orifice being fopped with the finger: then fet the whole to 
reft, and in twenty-four 2, it will fhoot into bran- 
ches; &c.' of various f 


on, i) 
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‘oduced a tree before the 
: this pafiéd at that 
tion; but it may more 
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sures. 
ation of iron, refembling’ a natural 
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he arbor Mar 


/s is but of late invention 3‘ we owe it to the 


nner of-the difeovery was thi olution of 
-flings in’ fpirit of nitre, éontained in a glafs, he poured 
Oil of tartar per deliquium : upon this the liquor foon fwelled 
very confiderably, though with very little fermentation ; and 
wa8 ho footier at reft, than there arofe a fort of branches 
adheting to'the furface of the glafs, which, continuitig to grow, 
at length covered it all over, 
The form of thé branches. was fo perfet, that one might 
even difcover a kind of leaves and flowers tl eon; fo that 
this vegetation has as good a title to the appellation of arbor 
Martis, asthe former hias to that of arbor Diane. See Hi- 


itr 


nguinityy fienifies a lineage 
under the figure or refemblance of root, ftock, 


drawn out, 
branches, & 
RBOR, Porphyriana, among the fchoolmen, denotes a feale of 
beings; ora figure, confiiting of three rows or columns’ of 
words ; the middlemoft whereof cont: ns the feries of gene- 
ra and {pecies, and bears fome analogy to the trunk; and 
the extremes, containing the differen o the branches of 
a tree, 


SUBSTANCE 
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Thinking Extended 
BODY 
Inanimate Animate 
ANIMAL 
Trrational Rational 
MAN 
This That 
PLATO. 
The arbor Porphyriana is otherwife called feala predica- 


mentalis. 


for the prin- 
cipal part of a-machine, which ferves to fuftain the reft. 
It is alfo ufed for a fpindle or axis wheron a machine 
turns. 

Arbor of a crane, a mill, 
Minn, &e. A 
RBOREUS, ARBOREOUS, 
ralifts to fuch excrefcencies, fung 


windmill, &c. See Crane, 
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RS are formed only of the branches of trees, 
nterwoven artfully, and borne up by ftrong lattice-work, 
which make galleries, halls, porticoes, and 
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fmell boughs, form’ a’thick 
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Artificial Anwours, and cabinets, are made ‘of Jattice-work, ! 
borne up by ftandards, crofs-rails, circles and arches of iron. 
For thefe arbours, they make ufe of {mall fillets of oak, 
which being planted and made ftrait, are wrought in che- 
quers, and fattened with wire. 

ARC®, or Ark. Sec the article ARK- 

* The words are formed from the Latin arcus, 

ARCANU M literally fignifies a fecret and is therefore very 
pertinently applied by quacks and impoftors in medicine, 
who conceal their ignorance and fraud under a pretence of 
fecrecy.—Hence legions of arcana. 

"Theré are alfo ftanding officinal compofitions, 
nomination of arcana,—Such are the 

Arcanum Gorallinum, a preparation of red precipitate ; made 
by diftilling it with the fpirit of nitre; and repeating the 
diftillation again and again, till a fine red powder be procured. 
This powder boiled in water, and the water poured off, and 
tartarifed fpirit of wine put to the powder; two or three 
cohobations are made: which leave a powder, much like the 
prince’s powder ; faid to be of good ufe in the gout, dropfy, 
fcurvy, &c, It operates chiefly by ftool. 

ARCANUM duplicatum is prepared of the caput mortuum of 
aqua fortis, by diffolving it in hot water, filtrating, and eva~ 
porating it toa cuticle; and then leaving it to fhoot. 

The arcanum duplicatum, or panacea duplicata is extolled as 
adiuretic, and fudorific.—The recipe was purchafed at the 
expence of 500 dollars, by that great virtuofo the duke of 


a bow. 


under the de- 


Holitein, Schroder, that prince’s phyfician, writes wonders 
of its great ufes in hypochondriacal cafes, and in continued 
and intermitting fevers, ftone, feurvy, Gc. 

Arcanum Foviale is made of an amalgama of mercury and 
tin, digefted in fpirit of nitre; the fpirit being drawn off, the 
remaining matter is wetted with fpirit of wine, and the 
fpirit burnt away; and this for feveral times till the pungent 
tafte is wholly gone: what remains is ufed much with the 
fame intentions as the antiheéticum Poterii, and is recom- 
mended by fome as a fudorific. 

ARC-Bourant*, in building, a kind of flat arch, or part of 
an arch, abutting againft the feet of an arch, or reins of a 
vault, to fupport, and prevent their giving way- 

* The name is French ; formed of arc and beuter, to abut. 
Are-boutants are only arched buttreffes. See Burress. 
ARCH, Arx, Arcus, a part of any curve line; e. gr. of 

a circle, an ellipfis, or the like. 
Arca of a circle is a part of the circumference thereof, lefs 
than a half, or femicircle,—Such is AEB (Tab. Geometry, 
ig- 6-) 
ee bafe or line AB, that joins the two extremes of the arch, 
is called the chord; and the perpendicular DE, raifed in the 
middle of that line, the fine of the arch. See CHoRD and 
SINE. 
Allangles are meafured by arches. —To know their quantity, 
‘an arch is defcribed, having its centre in the point of the 
angle. See ANGLE. 
Every circle is fuppofed to be divided into 360 degrees; and 
an arch is eftimated according to the number of thofe de- 
grees it takes up. Thus an arch is faid to be of 30, of 80, 
of roo degrees. See DEGREE. 

Concentric AncHES, See the article ConcENTRIC, 

Equal Arcus are fuch arches of the fame or equal circles, 

‘as contain the fame number of degrees. See Equat.— 
Hence 
In the fame or equal circles, equal chords fubtend equal 
arches. —And hence, again, arches intercepted between pa- 
rallel chords are equal. 
A radius, CE, fig. 6. which biflets the chord in D, does 
glfo bifle@ the arch in E; and is perpendicular to the chord ; 
and on the contrary. And hence the problem, to biffed? an 
arch is folved, by drawing a line CE perpendicular to the 
chord in D. 

Similar Ancues are thofe which contain the fame number of 
degrees of unequal circles. See SIMILAR, and LikE.— 
Such are the arches AB and DE, fig. 87- 

Two radii being drawn from the centre of two con- 
centric circles, the two arches intercepted between them 
bear the fame ratio to their refpeétive peripheries ; and alfo 
the two feétors to the areas of their refpective circles, See 
ANGLE. 

"The diftance of the centre of gravity of an arch of a circle, 
from the centre of the circle, is a third proportional to a third 
part of the periphery and the radius. Sce CEnTRE aft 
gravity. 

For the fines, tangents, Sc. 
GENT, Ge. 

Arcu in aftronomy.—Diurnal Arcw of the fun is part of a 

circle parallel to the equator, deferibed by the fun in his 
courfe betwixt rifing and fetting. See Diurnat, Day, Se. 
His noGurnal arch is of the fame kind; excepting that it is 
defcribed betwixt his fetting and rifing. See Nicur, Ri- 
sinc, &c. See alfo NocrurNAL. 
The latitude and élevation of the pole are meafured by an 
arch of the meridian; and the longitude, by an arch of a pa- 
rullel circle, See Exgvation, Latitups, Loncitvpe, 
Se. 


of arches; fee SINE, TANn- 
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Arcu of progreffion, or direélion, is an arch of the ecliptic 
which a planet feems to pafs over, when its motion is accord- 
ing to the order of the figns. See Direc rion. 

Arcu of retrogradation is an arch of the ecliptic, defcribed 
while a planet is retrograde, and moves contrary to the order 
of thefign, Sec RETROGRADATION. 

Arcu of flation. See Sv ar ion and Sy ATIONARY- 

Arcu between the centres is an arch, as Al, (Tab: Aftronomy, 

Fiz. 35-) paling from the centre of the moon’s fhadow, “A, 
perpendicular to her orbit GH. See Ecripse- 
If the aggregate of the arch between the centres AJ, and the 
apparent femi-diameter of the moon, be equal to-the femi- 
diamenter of the dhadow ; the eclipfe will be total» without 
any duration : if lef, total with fome duration ; and if grea- 
ter, yet lefs than the fum of the femidiameters of the moon 
and the fhadow, partial. 

ArcH of vifion is the fun’s depth below the horizon, at which 
a ftar, before hid in his rays, begins to appear again. © See 
Poetical Risinc. 

Arcu, in architeéture, is a concave ftructure, raifed with a 

mould bent in form of the arch of a curve, and ferving as 

the inward fupport of any fuperftrudture,—See Tab. Archit. 

Jig. 36, and’37. 

An arch, fays Sir Henry Wotton, is nothing but a narrow or 

contraéted vault; and a vault, is a dilated arch. See Var. 

Arches axe ufed in large intercolumnations of fpacious build- 

ings; in porticos, both within and without temples; in 

public halls, as cielings, the courts of palaces, cloifters, the- 
atres, and amphitheatres. 

They are alfo ufed as buttrefles and counter-forts, to fup- 

port large walls laid deep in the earth, for foundations of 

bridges and aquaduéts, for triumphal arches, gates, win- 
dows, &'c, 

Arches are fuftained by peers, impofts, Sc. 

Arches are either circular, elliptical, or ftrait. 

Circular ARCHES are of three kinds, viz. 

Semicircular ARCHES, thofe which make an exact femicircle, 

and have their centre in the middle of the chord of the arch 5 
called alfo by the French builders, perfect arches, and arches 
en plein ceintre. 
Scheme AncHES, thofe which are lefs than a femicircle, 
and confequently are flatter arches; containing fome, 90 
degrees, others 70, and others only 605 called alfo imperfect 
arches. 9 

Arcues of the third and fourth point, as fome of our work- 
men.call them, though the Italians call them di terzo and 
quarto acuto, becaufe they always concur in an acute angle 
at top.—Thefe confit of two arches of a circle meeting in 
an angle at the top, and are drawn from the divifion of the 
chord into three or four parts, at pleafure.—Of this kind are 
many of the arches in old Gothic buildings 5 but’ on account, 
both of their weaknefs and unfightlinefs, they ought, ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Wotton, to be for ever excluded’ out 
of all buildings. 

Elliptical Ancnes confift of a femi-ellipfis; and were for- 
metly much ufed inftead of mantle trees in  chimneys.— 
Thefe have commonly a keyftone and chaptrels or impolts. 

Strait Arcues are thofe, whofe upper and under edges are 

ftrait ; as in the others they are curved ; and thofe two edges 

alfo parallel, and the ends and joints all pointing towards a 

eget are principally ufed over windows, doors, 

Joe 

The do@trine and ufe of arches is well delivered by Sir Henry 
Wotton, in the following Theorems.—1/?, All matter, un- 
lefs impeded, tends to the centre of the earth in a perpendi- 
cular line, 
adly, All folid materials, as bricks, ftones, &c. in their or- 
dinary re€tangular form, if laid in numbers, one by the fide 
of another, ina level row, and their extreme ones fuftained 
between two fupporters ; thofe in the middle will neceflarily 
fink, even by their own gravity, much more if prefled down 
by any fuperincumbent weight.—To make them ftand there- 
fore, either their figure or their pofition muft be altered. 
3dly, Stones, or other materials being figured cuneatim, i. ¢. 
wedge-wife, broader above than below, and laid in a level 
row, with their two extremes {upported as in the preceding 
theorem, and pointing all to the fame centre; none of them 
can fink, till the fupporters or butments give way, becaufe 
they want room in that fituation to defcend perpendicularly, 
But this is but a weak ftru€ture 5 in regard the fupporters 
are fubject to too much impulfion, efpecially where the line 
is long; for which reafon the form of ftrait arches is feldom 
ufed, excepting over doors and windows, where the line is 
fhort.—In order to fortify the work, therefore, we muft 
not only change the figure of the materials, but alfo their 
ofition. 

4thly, If the materials be fhaped wedge-wife, and be difpofed 

in form of a circular arch, and pointing to fome ‘centre ; 

in this cafe, neither the pieces of the faid arch can fink down- 
wards, for want of room to defeend perpendicularly ; nor 
can the fupporters or butments fuffer much violence as in 
the precedent platform : for the convexity will always: make 
the incumbent weight rather reft upon the fupporters, than 
heave them outwards : whence this corollary may be fairly 

I de- 


deduced, that the fecureft of all the arches above men- 
tioned is the femicircular; and of all vaults, the hemif- 
pherical. 
5thly, As femicircular vaults, raifed on the whole diameter, 
are the ftrongeft; fo thofe are the moft beautiful, which 
keeping to the fame height, are yet diftended one fourteenth 
part longer than the faid diameter: which addition of width 
will contribute greatly to their beauty, without diminifhing 
any thing confiderable of their ftrength, 
Tt is, however, to be obferved, that, according to geo- 
metrical ftrictnefs, to have the ftrongeft arches, they muft 
not be portions of circles, but of another curve, called 
the catenaria, whofe nature is fuch, that a number of 
fpheres difpofed in this form will fuftain cach other, and 
form an arch. 
Dr. Gregory even fhews, that arches, conftru€ted in 
other curves, only ftand or fuftain themfelves by vir- 
tue of the catenaria contained in their thicknefs; fo that 
were they made infinitely flender or thin, they muft 
tumble of courfe; whereas the catenaria, though infinitely 
flender, muft ftand, in regard no one point thereof tends 
downward more than any other. Philofoph. Tranfaét, N° 
231.—Sce further of the theory of arches under the arti- 
cle Vautr. 

Axcu is particularly ufed for the fpace between the two peers 
of a bridge. 

The chief or maffer-arch is that in the middle ; which is 

wideft, and ufually higheft, 

being intended for the paffage of boats or other yeflels.— 

We read of bridges in the eaft, which confit of 300 

arches, 

Arcu-Stone. See thearticles, Key-Stone, and Vousso1r. 
Tympan of ArcH. See the article Tympan. 
Triumphal ARcH is a gate or paflage into a city, 

ftone or marble, and magnificently adorned with archi- 

teGture, {culpture, infcriptions, &c. ferving not only to adorn 

a triumph, at the return from a victorious expedition, 

but alfo to preferve the memory of the conqueror to 

potterity. 

‘The moft celebrated triumphal arcbes, now remaining of an- 

tiquity, are that of Titus, of Septimus Severus, and of Con- 

ftantine, at Rome, of which we haye figures given us by Des 

Godetz.—One of the gates of Orange is a triumphal arch 

of C. Marius.—The gates, Peyro at Montpelier, and of St. 

Denis, St. Martin, and St. Antoine at Paris, do alfo deferye 

to have been triumphal arches. 

Mural Arcu. Sce the article Murat. 

Arcu, inthe feripture fenfe. Sce thearticle ARK. 

Arcu, or Arcut, is alfo a term without any meaning of it- 
felf, but which becomes very fignificant in compofition with 
other words ; as it heightens and exaggerates them ; and has 
the force of a fuperlative, to fhew the greateft degree, or 
eminence of any thing. 

* The word is formed of the Greck apy, beginning ; whence 
mExXos, princeps, fummus, prince, or chief, 

The we fay arch-fool, arch-rogue, Sc. to exprefs folly, and 

knavery in the utmoft degree.—So alfo arch-treafurer, arch- 

angel, arch-bifhop, arch-heretic, &c, to denote fuch as have 

a pre-eminence over others. 

In Englith, we ufually cut off the final i, from archi, 
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called. primate of all England, and the latter fimply, pri 
mate of England. 
‘The archbifhop of Canterbury had anciently jurifdiGion over 
Ireland as well, as England, and was ftyled a patriarch, and 
fometimes alterius orbis papa, and orbis Britannici pontifex. 
Matters were done and recorded in his name thus, anno pouti- 
Sicatus noftri primo, &c. 
He was alfo Legatus natus. See LEGATE. 
He even enjoyed fome fpecial marks of royalty 5 as, 
to be patron of a bifhopric, which he was of Rochefter 
and to make knights, coin monies, &c.—He is ftill 
the firft peer of England, and the next to the royal fa- 
mily 5 having precedence of all dukes, and all great officers 
of the crown, 
He has, by common law, the power of probate of wills and 
teftaments, and granting letters of adminiftration. 
He has alfo a power to grant licences and difpenfations in all 
cafes formerly fued for in the court of Rome, and not repug- 
nant to the Jaw of God. 
He alfo holds feyeral courts of judicature ; as court of 
arches, court of audience, prerogative court, and court of 
peculiars, 
The archbifhop of York has the like rights in’ his province, 
as the archbifhop of Canterbury: he has precedence of all 
dukes not of the royal blood; and of all officers of ftate, 
except the lord high chancellor. He has alfo the rights of a 
count Palatine oyer Hexamfhire. 


and the water under it deepeft : ARCH-BUTLER, Arcuipincerna, the great butler 


or fkinker of the empire. 

The king of Bohemia is arch-butler : and his bufinels as fuch 
is to prefent the firft cup at an imperial entertainment ; 
but he is not obliged to officiate with his crown on. He has 
for vicar or deputy the hereditary prince of Limbourgh. 


built off ARCH-CHA MBERLAIN, ARcHI-CAMERARIUS, an 


officer of the empire ; much the fame with what in England 
We call great chamberlain, 

The elector of Brandenbourg is arch-chamberlain of the em- 
pire, being fo appointed by the golden bull; and, in that qua- 
lity, he bears the feepter before the emperor, walking on 
the left hand of the elector of Saxony. At fome folemnitics 
he alfo ferves on horfeback like other electors, carrying a bafon 
with a towel in his hands: which alighting he fets it for 
the emperor to wafh.—He has his vicar or fub arch-cham- 
berlain, who is prince of Hohenzollern, of the houfe of Bran- 
denbourg. 


ARCH-CHANCELLOR, ARCHI-CANCELLARIUS, a 


great chancellor, who anciently prefided over the notaries, 
that is, the {ecretaries of a court. 

This office chiefly obtained in France, under the two 
firft races of their kings; and afterwards under the empire: 
as they had three feveral territories, Germany, Italy, and 
Arles; they had three arch-chancellors : and hence the three 
arch-chancellors fill fubfifting in Germany ; the archbifhop 
of Mentz being arch-chancellor’ of Germany, the arch- 
bifhop of Cologn of Italy, and the arch-bifhop of Treves 
of Arles. 

Bern. de Mallincrot, in an exprefs treatife de Archicancel- 
lariis Imperii Romani, {hews, that thefe three archbifhops were 
arch-chancellors before they were électors.—We alfo read of 
arch-chancellors of Burgundy, &&c. 


though with very ill effect ; as the words wherewith it is ARCH-CHANTOR, ArcHIcaNnTor, the chief or pre- 


joined, found much harfher on that fcore, than they 
would do were it 
languages. 

ARCHAUS, or Arcueus. See thearticle ARCHEUs. 

ARCH-ANGEL*, an intelle€tual fubftance or angel, placed 
in the eighth rank among the bleffed fpirits which compofe the 
celeftial hierarchy, 

* The word is compounded of the Greek aeyos, prince, and 
alyehos, angel. 

ARCHBISHOP, ArcuiepiscoPus, a metropolitan pre- 
late, having feveral fuffragan bifheps. under him. 
Archbifbops were not known in the eaft, till about the year 
3203 and though there were fome foon after this who had 
the title, yet that was only a perfonal honour by which the 
bifhops of confiderable cities were diftinguifhed.—It was not 
till of late that archbifhops became metropolitans, and had 
fuffragans under them. 

Athanafius appears to be the firft who ufed the title archbifbop, 
which he gave occafionally to his predeceflor; Gregory Nas 
zianzen, in like manner, gave it to Athanafius :_not that either 
of them were entitled to any jurifdiGtion, or even any prece- 
dence, in virtue thereof. 

Among the Latins, Ifidore Hifpalenfis is the firft that fpeaks 
of archbifhops. He diftinguithes four orders or degrees in the 
ecclefiaftical hierarchy, viz. patriarchs, archbifbops, metro- 
politans, and bifhops, 

England is divided into two archbifhoprics, or provinces. 

ARCHBISHOPRIC, Arcuigpiscorpatus, the dig- 
nity of archbifhop ; or the province under his jurif- 
dition: ; 
‘There are now two arehbifboprics in England, viz. of Canter- 
bury and York ; the prelates whereof are called primates, and 
metropolitans ; with this only difference, that the former is 


fident of the chantors of a church. 


prefeved entire, as it is in moft other} ARCHDEACON, ARCHIDIACONUS, a church — officer 


vefted with a jurifdiStion over the laity and clergy, next after 
the bifhop, either through the whole diocefe, or only a part 
of it, 

Vhe archdeacon, fomctimes alfo called arch-levite, was  ori- 
ginally the firft and eldeft of the deacons who attended on 
the bifhop: whence his name. 

An archdeacon was not known before the council of Nice: 
his funétion is fince become a dignity ; and even fet above 
that of prieft : though anciently it was quite otherwife. The 
archdeacon was the bifhop’s chief minifter for all external con- 
cerns, and particularly the adminiftration of the temporalties, 
He took care that order and decency were obferved in divine 
fervice ; looked to the ornaments and utenfils of the church ; 
had the direction of the poor, and the infpeétion of the 
manners and behaviour of the people: for which reafon he 
was called the dibop’s heart, and eye; oculus epifeopi, & 
cor epifeopt. 

Thefe advantages foon got him the upper hand «oyer 
priefts, who had only fpiritual funétions. But he had. no 
Jurifdiétion over them till the fixth century ; though»by that 
time he was become fuperior to the archimandrite, or rural 
dean. 

In the tenth century, archdeacons were confidered as having 
jurifdiction in their own right, or attached to their office ; 
with a power of delegating it to others. But from that 
time meafures were taken to leffen their power, by increafing 
their number.—He whofe diftriét lay in the capital city took 
the quality of great archdeacon. 

We have fixty archdeacons in England : their office is to vifit 
every two years in‘threé, to enquire into reparations and 


moveables belonging to the church, reform abufgs: in eccle- 
fiattical 
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fiaftical matters, and bring the more weighty affairs before 
the bifhop; belides which, they have alfo a power to fufpend 
excommunicate, in many places to prove wills, and in 
fome to inftitute to benefices. ’ f 
It is one part of the archdeacon’s office to induét all 
clerks into their benefices within his junifdiction 5 and, 
by the act of uniformity, he is now obliged to be in_priefts 
orders. 

Many archdeacons in old foundations, 
courts and officials as bifhops have. 

H-DRULD. Arcatpauipa, the chief or pontiff of 


the ancient Druidsin a nation. See Drurip ; 
ARCHDUKE, Arcuipux, a” du vefted “with ~fome 
uality, pre-eminence, and authority above other dukes. 


ient title. There have 


‘The nrehdiite of Auftria isa very 
ain, and Brabant. 


alfo formerly been archdukes of Lor 
Auftria was ere€ted into a_margu by Otho, ~ or 
Henry I. and into a duchy by in 1156: 
we do not well know when, nor why the title archduchy 
was given it.— It is commonly held, tha d eric IV. 
firt affumed the quality : others fay, it w 
the emperor Maximilian I, in 1459, and ample pri 
nexed to it. 
The principal privileges of this fate are, that the archduke 
fhall diftribute juftice in his own dominions, without a ppeal 5 
that he fhall be judged to have received the inveltiture of his 
ftates, af having demanded it three times ; and that he 
~ cannot be deprived of ‘his countries, even by the emperor and 
the ftates of the empire: that no affair of the empire can be 
concluded without his participation ; and that he have a power 
of creating counts, barons, and gentlemen, throughout the 
whole empire: which are privileges to which the other dukes 
of the empire are entire ftrangers. 
ARCHE, Aexn, is sek word, importing the beginning. 
among phyficians, is the beginning or firft period of 


ARCHED Fountain. See the artide Foun Tain. 
AxenED Legs is 2n impetfetion ina horfe, when being in his 
~ “natural pofition he has his legs bent forwards ; fo as his whole 
leg makes a kind of arch or bow. 
"This ufually arifes from exceffive labour, whereby the back- 
finews are made to fhrink up, fo that the legs remain arched, 
and naturally tremble after a little riding, ‘Though the difor- 
der is natural to fome horfes. 
ARCHERS*, a kind of militia or foldiery, armed with bows 
and arrows. 
* The word is formed of the Latin arcus, a bow; whence ar- 
cuarius, avd even arguis, and arguites, as they are alfo deno- 
minated in the corrupt flate of that tongue. 
Archers were much in ufe in former times ; but they are now 
Jaid afide, excepting in Turky, and fome of the eaftern coun- 
tries ; where there are companies of archers ftill on foot in 
their armies: and with which they did terrible execution at 
the battle of Lepanto. 
‘The name archer, however, is ftill retained even where the 
fthing’is loft: thus in France, the officers who attend the 
fieutenants de police, and provofts, to make captures, feizures, 
arrefts, ec. are called archers; though their arms be only 
halbards or carabines.—In this fenfe they fay, the archers of 
the grand prevot de l'hotel; of the prevot des marchands 
the city archers; the archers du guet, or of the watch, 
—Small parties of archers, called allo gens de marechauffée, 
are continually patrolling on the roads, to fecure them 
againft robbers.—The Carriages of Lyons, Gc. are always 
etcorted by a party of archers: 
To the diligence of thefe archers or marfhals men, it is ow- 
ing, that perfons now travel in all parts of France in the ut- 
mott fecurity ; there being fewer robberies on the highway 
in that whole kingdom ina year, than about London in a 
week, 
They have alfo their archers 
whofe office it is to feize fucl ars as they find in the 
Ktre s, and carry them to the hofpitals. . 
ARCHERY, the art or exercife of fhooting with bow and 
arrows. 


? 


s, archers of the poor ; 


RY was greatly encouraged among our anceftors, and 
=-many ftatutes were made for the regulation thereof: whence it 
was that the Englith arebers became the heft in Europe. Moft 
of ,ourvictories in France were the purchafe of the long bow. 
+—-In the ftat. 33 H. 8. complaintis made of divers new and 
crafty games invented, as logetting, fhovegroat, €c. by reafon 
whereof archery was forely decayed, and divers bowers and 
fletchers, for lack of work, were forced to go and live in Scot- 
land. —By this a&, all men under 60 years of age are com- 
manded to exercife fhooting in long-bows ; and to. have a 
bow and arrows always ready.—Children from 7 years old 
to 17, are alfo ‘enjoined “to be bred up in fhooting ; and to 
have always a bow and two fhafts in readinefs.—Even fer- 
vants are not excufed; but thofé who want money to buy 
a bow are to be fupplied by their matters, and the price to be 
_deduéted out of their wages.—Aliens are alfo forbid by it to 


Ht with a long bow, without efpecial licence from the 
Ing. 


yey by prefeription, | 
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change his mark at. eyery fhot.—Any perfon above 
24 years old is alfo forbid to fhoot with any prick-fhaft, 


or flight, at a mark of cleven feore or under. 
33 A. 8. c, 9—The former was a provilion for making 
good markfmen at fight; the latter for giving firength and 


finews. 

ArcHERY in our ancient cuftoms, a fetvice of ke 
bow for the ufe of the lord, to defend his caftle. 

ARCHES, or Cowt of Arcurs, is. one of the arch- 
bifhop’s courts 5. to which appeals lie in ecclefiattical matters, 
from all parts of the province of Can 
‘This court is thus called, from the arched church and tow 
of St. Mary le Bow, where it was wont to’ be held. ey 
officers belonging to it are the judge, actuary, regifters, ad- 
yocates, proctors, &c. 
The judge of the court of arches is called the dean of the 
arches, orthe official of the arches court, with which 
officialty is commonly joined a peculiar jurifdi&tion over 
thirteen parifhes in London, termed a deanery, exempt from 
the authority of the bifhop’of London, and belonging to the 
archbifhop of Canterbury $*of which the parith of Bow is 
one, and the principal. 

“Others fuppofe “the denomination «and. fun&tions of dean 

of the arches to have arcfe hence, that the archbifhop’s 

official, ‘or dean, being often employed abroad in foreign 
embaflies, the dean of the arches was his fubftitute in this 
court. 

This judge ‘on any appeal made, forthwith, and without any 

farther examination of the caufe, fends out his citation ta 

the appellee, and his inhibition to the judge from whom the 
appeal was made. 

The advocates, who are allowed to plead in the: arches 

court, are to be dottors of the civil law, in one of our 

univerfities. 

ARCHETYPE*, Arcurrypus, the firft pattern, or 
model, bywhich any work is formed, or which is copied after, 
to make another like it. 

* The word is compounded of wexn, beginning; and” simo;, 

type. See Tyrer. 

In this fenfe the word coincides with original, or prototype 5 
and ftands oppofed to copy. 
Among minters, Gc. archetype is peculiarly ufed for the 
ftandard or original weight, by which the other” weights 
are to be adjufted and examined: 
Philofophers, particularly thePlatonifts, talk of an arche- 
typal world; meaning, the world, fuch as it exifted in the 
divine mind, or in the idea of ‘God, before the’ vifible 
creation. 

ARCHEUNUCH, 
eunuchs. 

‘The archeunuch was one of the principal officers in Conftan- 
tinople, under the»Greek Emperors. 

ARCHEUS*, am obfcure term, ufed chiefly among the an- 
cient chymifts, to exprefs Iyknow*not what principle of life 
and motion, ‘the caufe of all the effects which we obferve in 
nature. 


ing a 


ArcHIEUNUCHUs, the’ chief of the 


* The word is derived from eeyn, principle. 

As the chymifts differ in their ideas of a vital caufe; the term 
archeus becomes applied to very different things : though moft 
of them conceive it of the nature of fire. 

Some ufe archews, to denote the fire lodged in the centre of 
the earth; to which they afcribe the generation of metals 
and minerals, and which they believe to be the principlerof 
life'in vegetables. 

* Others, by the word arches, mean a certain univerfal {pirit, 
diffufed throughout the whole creation, the active caufe of al} 
the phzenomena in nature. 

Others, inftead of archeus, chufe to call this the anima mundi + 
and others, the vulean or heat of the earth. 8 
They add, that all bodies have their fhare of this archeus 5 
and that, when this is corrupted, it produces difeafes, which 
they call archeal difeafes. 
They likewife attribute ideas to it; which for this reafon 
they call archeal ideas. 
Helmont is a great afferter of the dogma of an archeus.— 
“No poifon fays he, can act on a dead carcafs : if, there- 
“¢ fore, it have, any effect, it is by means of the archeus. 
«He adds, that if any heterogeneous body happen to be 
‘prefent to°the archeus, it rifes into a feryour, endea- 
<< vours to expel the hoftile’ matter; and, in order to 
“thats exerts all the force of the body.—To cure any dif- 
“‘eafe; therefore, is to pacify, and compofe this ar- 
<< cheus. This archeus, he holds, is irritated’ at the leaft ap- 
“pearance of any thing heterogeneoys; and as its- office 
“Gis to watch over the health and fafety of the whole 
“body, it is excited at the very fhadow of the enemy. 
‘and at once calls its forces to the charge, raifes fevers, 
«© &c. ~Ally*therefore, required to an univerfal medicine 
<Gisy fomething that may readily pacify, and lay this un- 
S¢natural fever upon all occafions.”” ‘This “dofrine_ of 
5 Helnont, 
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Helmont, Boerhaave obferves, would not be fo abfurd, did he 
not afcribe underftanding to this archeus : fetting this’ afide, 
the principle which renders poifons deadly, and remedies be- 
neficial, is the circulation of the blood. . 

ARCHIACOLYTHUS, an ancient dignity, in cathedral 
churches: the minifters whereof were divided into four 
orders, or degrees, viz. priefts, deacons, fubdeacons, 
and acolythi; each of which had their chiefs. The chief 
of the acalythi was called archiacolythus, See AcoLy- 
THUS, &e. 

ARCHIATER*, ARCHIATRUs, Apyiarcoc, properly 
denotes the chief phyfician of a prince who retains 
feveral. . 

* The word is formed of the Greek aeogn, principium, chief, 
and iclgas, medécus, a phyfician. 

ARCHIDAPIFER, or chief fewer, is a great officer of 
the empire. P 2 
The elector of Bavaria is archidapifer.—The palatine ef the 
Rhine at one time pretended this office was annexed to his 
Palatinate ; but he has fince defifted. : 

ARCHIGALLUS, in antiquity, the high prieft of Cybele, 
or the chief of the eunuch-priefts of that goddefs, called 
Galli. 

ARCHILOCHIAN, a tetm in poetry, applied to a fort 
of verfes, whereof Archilochus was the inventor. . 
Thefe confift of feven feet ; the four firft whereof are ordi- 
narily dactyls, though fometimes fpondees ; the three laft tro- 
chees: for inftance ; ; 

Solvitur acris hyems grata vice veris & Favoni. Hor. 

Tt is ufual to mix iambic verfes of fix feet, abating a fyllable, 
with archilochian verfes 3 this Horace himfelf has done in the 
ode now cited. 

Thefe verfes ate called daé?ylic, on account of the dactyls 
at the beginning, 

ARCHI-LUTE. See the article ARciLEUTO. 

ARCHIMANDRITE, Apyimodeerns, the fuperior of a 
monattery 5 amounting to what we now call abbot. 
Covarruvias obferves, that the word literally denotes the 
chief or leader of a flock; in which fenfe it may be applied 
to any ecclefiaftical fuperior : and accordingly, we find the 
name fometimes attributed to archbifhops. But among the 
Greeks, where it is chiefly ufed, it is always reftrained to the 
chief of an abby. 

+ Simon maintains the word originally to be derived from 
the Syriac ; at leaft the part mandrite, which, by a circuition, 
he makes to fignify a folitary, or monk. 

ARCHIMEDES’s Screw. wie the article ScREW. | 

ARCHIMIME, Arcurimimus; is the fame thing, in effect, 
with arch-buffoon, or mimic. 

The archimimes, among the Romans, were perfons who imi- 
tated the manners, geftures, and fpeech both of people living 
and thofe who were dead. 

At firft they were only employed on the theatre ; but 
were aftetwards admitted to their feafts, and at laft to 
their funerals ; where they walked after the corps, 
counterfeiting the geftures and behaviour of the perfon 
who was carrying to the funeral pile; as if he were ftill 
alive. 

ARCHIPELAGO®*, in geography ; a fea interrupted by 
a great number of iflands. 

“ The word is formed by corruption of Zgaopelagus, 9. d: 
fBgean fea, which, again; is formed of Avyasoy Trayos, a 
name originally given it by the Greeks ; but for what reafon is 
Not agreed on. 

‘The moft celebrated Archipelatos and that to which the name 
isin fome meafure appropriated, is that between Greece, Ma- 
eedonia, and Afia; wherein are the iflands of the fEgean 
fea: which is called the white Jea, in contradiftin@tion to 
the Euxine, which they call the black fea, 

The modern geographers mention other Archipelago’s 5 asy 
that of Lazarus, near the coaft of Malabar and Malacca; the 
Archipelago of Mexico; and that of the Caribbees, wherein 
are above 12000 iflands ; that of the Philippines, called, by 
fome, the great Archipelago, containing 11000 iflands ; and 
alfo thofe of the Molucco’s, of Celebes, &e. 

ARCHIPHERACITA, apyipegaxirzs, minifters in the 

Jewith fynagogues appointed to read and interpret the Pera= 
kim, or titles and heads of the law, and the prophets. 
The archipheracita was not the fame with the archifyna- 
gogus, as Grotius and others have miftakenly imagined 5 
but rather the chief or principal of thefe appointed to read, 
explain, and profefs the law, in their {chools,—And 
hence the name; which is formed of the Greck zpXosy 
chief; and the Hebrew or Chaldee, prD, pheraé, divifion, 
or chapter. 

ARCHISTRATEGUS, Apxirexrniyery the generaliffimo, 
or captain-general of an army. See STRATEGUs. 

ARCHITECT *, ARCHITECTUS, 2 perfon fkilled in ar- 
chiteéture, or the art of building: who makes plans and de- 
figns of edifices, conduéts the work, and direéts the mafons 
and other artificers employed therein. 

* The word is derived from the Greek eros, princeps, and 
reurer, faker, workman, q. d. the principal workman, 


Vou. I. 


ARcHiTEcTONic Machine, 
ARCHITECTURE, Arenrrectura, the art of build 
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‘The moft celebrated archite?s ate, Vitruvius, Palladio, Scax 
mozzi, Serlio, Vignola, Barbaro, Cataneo, Alberti, Viola, 
Inigo Jones, Bullant, and De Lorme, 
Vitruvius enumerates twelve qualities tequifite to an aréhi~ 
teé? s that he be docil and ingenious ; literate ; {killed in de- 
figning ; in geometry ; optics ; arithmetic ; hiftory ;_philofo- 
phy ; mufie ; medicine ; law, and aftronomy *. See Burip- 
Inc, &e, 
* Sure, Martial had never read Vitruvius, when he threw the 
cryer and the architeét into the fame clais : 
Duri fi puer ingeni videtur, 
Preconem facias, vel Archite&um. 


ARCHITECTONIC, that which builds a thing up re- 


gularly, according to the nature, and intentions thereof, 
‘Thus, that plaftic power, fpirit, or whatever elfe it be which 
hatches the ova of females into living creatures of the fame 
fpecies, is by fome called the architectonic fpirit. 

See the article MacHiNnE: 


ing, i.e. of erecting edifices, proper either for habitation, 
or defence, 

Architetiure is ufually divided; with refpeé to its objects, into 
three branches, civil, military, and naval. 


Civil Axcurrectur®E, called alfo abfolutely and by way 


of eminence architeHlure, is the art of contriving and 
executing commodious buildings for the ufes of civil life ; 
as houfes, temples, thestres, halls, bridges, colleges, por- 
tico’s, &ec, 
Architefture is fearce inferior to any of the arts in point of 
antiquity.—Nature and neceffity taught the firft inhabitants 
of the earth to build themfelves huts, tents; and cottages 3 
from which, in courfe of time, they gradually advanced to 
more regular and ftately habitations, with variety of orna- 
ments, proportions, &¢. See Vitruvius’s account of the origin 
of architecture under the article ORDER: 
The ancient writers reprefent the Tytians as the firft among 
whom architeéture was carried to any tolerable pitch 5 and 
hence it was that Solomon had recourfe thither for workmen 
to build his temple. Villalpandus, indeed, contends) that 
only under-workmen were fent for froth Tyre; artificers in 
gold, filver, braf&, &. and that the rules of architefure 
were delivered by God himfelf to Solomon: Hence, he adds, 
the Tyrians properly fpeaking learned theif architecture from 
Solomon ; which they afterwards communicated to the Egyp- 
tians ; thefe to the Grecians, and thefe again to the Romans. 
—In effe&t, the author laft cited undertakes to prove, that 
all the beauty and advantages of the Greek and Roman build= 
ings wete borrowed from the Jewifhtemple. Yom. ti. Part. ii, 
Lib, Ifagog. iti. C. ix. x. 
To confirm this, Sturmius produces feveral paflages in Vi+ 
truvius, where the rules given by that architeét, Lid. vi, C. 
11. and Lib. v. C. 1. quadrate exa@ly with what Jofephus 
relates of the temple of Jerufalem, Antig. Fud. libs vi. 
& viii, &e, 
To what a pitch of magnificence the Tyrians arid Epyp- 
tans carried architeé?ure, before it came to the Greeks, 
may be learned from Ifaiah xxiii, 8. and from Vitruvius’s 
account of the Egyptian QOeci; their pyramids, obe+ 
litks, €¢, 
Yet, in the common account, architedlure fhould be ale 
moft wholly of Grecian original: three of the regular or- 
ders or manners of building are denominated from them, 
viz. Corinthian, Tonic, and Doric: and there is {carce a part, 
a fingle member, or moulding, but comes to us with a Greek 
name. 
Be this as it will, it is certain the Romans, froin whom 
we derive it, borrowed what they had entirely from the 
Greeks; nor do they feem, till then, to have had an 
other notion of the grandeur and beauty of buildings, 
befide what arifes ftom their magnitude, ftrength, &c,—= 
Thus far they were unacquainted with any order befide the 
Tifcan, 
Under Auguftue, architeéure artived at its gloty: Tiberlus 
negleéted it, as well as the other polite arts. Nero, amongft 
a heap of horrible vices, {till retained an uncommon paffion 
for building, but luxury and diffolutenefs had a greater fhare 
in it, than true magnificence-—Apollodorus excelled in ars 
chiteé?ure, under the emperor Trajan, by which he merited 
the favour of that prince ; and it was he who raifed the faa 
mous Trajan column; fubfifting to this day. 
After this, architeéure began to dwindle agai; and though 
the care and magnificence of Alexander Severus fupported it 
for fome time, yet it fell with the weftern empire, and funk 
into a corruption, from whence it was not recovered for the 
fpace of twelve centuries. 
The ravages of the Vifigoths, in the fifth century, deftroyed 
all the moft beautiful monuments of antiquity ; and architec- 
ture thenceforwards became fo coarfe and artlefs, that their 
profeffed atchiteéts underftood nothing at all of juft defigning, 
Wherein its whole beauty confifts : and hence a new manner of 
building took its rife, which is called the Gothic. 
Charlemagne did his utmoft to reftore architedgure ; and the 
French applied themfelves to it with fuccefs, under the en- 
iKk Gouragement 
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couragement of H. Capet: his fon- Robert fueceeded him 
in this defign; till by degrees the modern architeéfure 
was run into as great an excels of delicacy, as the Go- 
thic had before done into maffivenefs. To thefe may be 
added, the Arabefk, and Morifk or Moorith architeéture, 
which were much of a piece with the Gothic, only 
brought in from the fouth by the Moors and Saracens, 
as the former was from the north by the Goths and 
Vandals. 
The architeéts of the 13th, 14th, and 15th century, 
who had fome knowledge of {culpture, feemed to 
make perfeStion confift altogether in the delicacy and 
multitude of ornaments, which they beftowed on their 
buildings, with a world of care and follicitude ; though 
frequently without any conduét or tafte. 
In the two laft centuries, the architects of Italy and 
France were wholly bent upon retrieving the primitive 
fimplicity and beauty of ancient architecture sin which 
they did not fail of fuccefs : infomuch, that our churches, 
palaces, &'c. are now wholly built after the antique.— 
Civil ArchiteGture may be diftinguifhed, with regard to the 
feveral periods or ftates thereof, into the antique, ancient, go- 
thic, modern, Se. 
Another divifion of civil architeéture arifes from. the-diffe- 
rerit proportions which the different kinds of buildings ren- 
dered neceflary, that we might have fome proper for every 
purpofe, according to the bulk, ftrength, delicacy, richnefs, 
or fimplicity required, — 
Hence arofe five orders or manners of building, all invented 
by the ancients at different times, and on different occafions, 
viz. Tufcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compo/fite ; the 
hhiftory, characters, &c. of each whereof fee under their 
refpective articles, Tuscan, Doric, Tonic, Corin- 
THIAN, and CoMPOSITE. 
What forms an order is, the column with its bafe and 
capital ; furmounted by an entablature, confifting of 
architrave, frieze, and cornice ; and fuftained by a pe- 
deftal. 
For a general view of the elements of architeéiure, with the 
rules which obtain with refpeét to the matter, form, propor- 
tion, fituation, foundation, diftribution, covering, apertures, 
&¥c, See the article Burtpinc. 
For particulars, fee FounpATIoN, WALL, RooF, Win- 
pow, Door, CEILING, Ge. 
‘There are feveral arts fubfervient to architecture, as carpentry, 
mafonry, paving, joynery, fmithery, glazery, plumbery, 
plaftering, gilding, painting, &c. See CARPENTRY, Ma- 
SONRY, PavinG, JoyNERY, PAINTING, PLUMBERY, 
Scurprure, Gitpinc, &e. See alfo TrmBER, STONE, 
Brick, Tire, Morrar, Leap, Grass, Se. 
We haveno Greek authors at this time extant on architecture, 
—The firft who wrote of it was Agatharchus the Athenian, 
who was feconded by Democritus and Theophraftus. —Among 
the Latins, Fuffitius, Terentius Varro, Publius Septimius, 
Rufus, and Epaphroditus, all wrote de re architectonica. 
Bat, of all the ancients, Vitruvius is the only entire author 
whofe works we have ; though V egetius relates, that there were 
700 architeéts at Rome in his time.—He lived under Auguftus, 
and compofed a compleat fyftem of architeture, in ten books, 
which he dedicated to that prince, There are two things cen- 
fured by the moderns in this excellent work, vx. want of me- 
thod, and obfcurity. The mixture of Latin and Greek alfo, 
in Vitruvius, is fuch, that Leon Baptift Alberti, has obferved, 
he wrote Latin to the Greeks, and Greek to the Latins: he 
adds, that the work contains abundance of things fuperfluous 
and foreign to the purpofe.—For this reafon, M. Perrault has 
extracted all the rules out of Vitruvius’s prolix work, and has 
methodized and publifhed them in a little abridgment.—Seve- 
ral authors have alfo endeavoured to explain the text of Vi- 
ruvius, particularly Philander, Barbaro, and Salmafius, in 
notes added to their feveral Latin editions; Rivius and 
Perrault, in the notes to their German and French 
Verfions; and Baldus, in his Lexicon Vitruvianum enlarged 
by de Lact.—The fame M. Perrault has alfo compofed 
an excellent treatife of the five orders, which may be efteemed 
a fupplement to Vitruvius, who left the doétrine of the orders 
defective. 
The authors upon architeéfure, fince Vitruvius, are— 
Leon Biattifta Alberti, who, in 1512, publifhed ten 
books of the art of building, in Latin, defigned to out- 
yie Vitruvius; in which, however, he has not fucceeded : 
His work has abundance of good things, but it is deficient 
in the doétrine of the orders—Seb. Serlio, who wrote 
feven books of architecture, five of which concerning the 
five orders, were made public in 1602 3; throughout all 
which, he religioufly keeps to Vitruvius’s rules : the 
feyenth was fince publifhed in 15753 but the fixth, 
{coreerning private buildings, has not yet appeared.— 
And. Palladio, who wrote four books of architecture, 
containing the fundamental rules of the art, with various in- 
flances of all the kinds of works; publifhed in Italian in 
1575 : the two firft books are rendered into High-Dutch, and 
enlarged with annotations by Boeckler.—Phil. de Lorme, 
who publifhed nine books of arcbiteéfure, in French in 1567. 
ie 


ARG 


—J. Barozzi de Vignola, who,-in 1631, made public 

his rules of the five orders, in Jtalian ; this work has been 

fince tranflated, with large additions, by Daviler, under the 
title of Cours d’architeéture, &c. and {ince alfo into High- 

Dutch, with notes.— 

To thefe are to be added Vincent Scamozzi, in his dea 

of Univerfal Achitecture, publithed in 1615, in Italian; Car. 

Phil. Dieuffart, in his Theatre of Civil Architeéture, pub- 

lifhed in High-Dutch in 1697; wherein he not only delivers 

the rules of architecture, but explains and compares the five 
orders as laid down by Palladio, Vignola, Scamozgi, and 
others : which fame defign was alfo executed in French by 

R. Freart de Cambray, in a Parallel of the ancient archi- 

teéture with the modern, publifhed in French in 1650, and 

fince tranflated into Englifh, with additions, by Mr. Eve- 
lyn. Fr, Blondel direStor of the royal academy of painting, 

&c. in 1698, gave a Courfe of architeéture, in French; be- 

ing a colleétion from all the celebrated writers upon the fub- 

ject of the orders, &c.—Nic. Goldman, ina treatife de Stylo- 

metris, publifhed in Latin and High-Dutch, in the year 1661, 

has done good fervice, by reducing the rules and orders of 

architeéiure to a further degree of perfection, and fhewing 
how they may be eafily delineated by means of certain inftru- 
ments invented by him. 

Laftly, the Ekments of architefture ave very ingenioufly 

laid down by Sir H. Wotton.—The fame are alfo reduced 

by Sturmius, and Wolfius, to certain rules and demonftra- 

tions ; and thus is architeéfure brought into the form of a 

mathematical art; by the firft, in his AdZathefis ‘fuvenil. 

and by the fecond, in his Elementa Mathefeos, tom. As. 

an, 1715: 

Military ArcurrecTure is the art of ftrengthening and 

fortifying places, to fereen them from the infults of enemies, 

and the violence of arms. 

This we more ufually call Fortification. 

The bufinefs of military architeéiure is, to ere& forts, caftles, 

and other fortrefles, with ramparts, baftions, &c. 

Naval AxcuiTrectuReE, or Ship-building, is that which 
teaches the conftruction of fhips, galleys, and other floating 
veffels for the water; with ports, moles, docks, &c. on the 
fhore *. 

* How it ftood in the days of Homer, may be feen in his Odysf. 
5. 244. 

ARCHITECTURE in perfpective, is a fort of building, 
wherein the members are of different meafures and mo- 
dules, and diminifh in proportion to their diftance ; to make 
the work appear longer and larger to the view than really 
it is. 

Such is the celebrated pontifical ftair-cafe of the Va- 
tican, built under pope Alexander VII. by the cavalier 
Bernino. 

Counterfeit ARCHITECTURE is that which has its projeCtures 
painted either in black or white, or coloured after the man- 
ner of marble ; as is feen practifed in the frontifpieces and pa- 
laces in Italy, and in the pavilions of Marly. 

This painting is done in frefco, upon plaftered walls; and in 
oi], on walls of ftone. 

Under the name of counterfeit architeéture, which we 
otherwife call fcene-work, is likewife comprehended, that 
painted on flight boards or planks of wood, whereon the 
columns, pilafters, and other parts of building, feem to ftand 
out, with a relievo; the whole being coloured in imitation 
of various marbles, metal, &%c. and ferving in the decora- 
tions of theatres, triumphal arches, public entries, funeral 
pomps, &c. ae 

ARCHITRAVE®, in building, that part of a column, or 
order of column, which lies immediately upon the capital. 
—See Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 26, 28, 30, and 32, and fig. 49. 
lit. a. 

*® The Greeks call it Epifyle. See Episty ie. 


The architrave is the loweft member of the entablature. 
The architrave is fuppofed to reprefent the principal beam 
in timber buildings ; whence the name, which is 
formed of the Greek «exes, chief; and the Latin trabs, 
beam, 
The architrave is different in the different orders.—In the 
Tucan it only confifts of a plain face, crowned with a fillet 5 
and is half a module in height. 
In the Doric and Compofite, it has two faces, or fafciae 5 
and three in the Ionic and Compofite ; in which laft order 
it is 22 of a module high, though but half a module in the 
reft. 
Archite&ts, however, takea deal of latitude in this part 5 fome ‘ 
ufing more members than others; and many of them having two 
or three forms of architraves. What we give, is after Vignola. 
“Architrave is fometimes alfo called the reafon-piecé, ox mafter- 
heam in timber-buildings, as portico’s, cloifters, cs In 
chimneys it is called the mantle-piece, and over the jaumbs of 
doors, or lintels of windows, the Hyperthyron. 
ARCHITRAVE Corniche, Sce the article CORNICHE, 
ARCHITRAVE Doors, as thofe which have an architrave on 
the jaumbs and over the door, upon the cap-piece, if ftrait 5 
oron thearch, if the top be curved. a 
R- 
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ARCHITRAVE-Windows, of timber, are commonly an ogee 
raifed out of the folid timber, with a lift over it: though 
fometimes the mouldings are ftruck.and laid on; and fome- 
times they are cut in brick. 

The upper fafcia is called the header, 
and the lower the jack. 

ARCHITYPE. ‘See the article ARCHETYPE. 

ARCHIVAULT®, in archite€ture, the inner con- 
tour of an arch; ora band or frame adorned with mould- 
ings, running over the faces of the arch-ftones, and _bear- 
ing upon the impofts.—See Tab. Archit. Sig. 365 lit. bb. 
and fig. 40. 

* The word is French, Archivolte, where it fignifies the fame 
thing; formed of the Latin, arcus volutus. 

It is different in the different orders,—In the Tufcan, it has 
only a fingle face; it has two faces crowned, in the Doric 
and Ionic; and the fame mouldings with the architrave in 
the Corinthian and Compofite. 

ARCHIVE®, or Arcuives, a chamber or apartment 
“wherein the records, charters, and other papers and evidences 
of a ftate, houfe, or community, are preferved ; to be con- 
fulted occafionally. 

* The word comes from the Latin arca, a cheft or coffer ; 
the Greek zpyaio, which Suidas ufes in the fame fenfe. 
fome Latin writers we meet with archarium. 

We fay the archives of a college, of a monaftery, &c. The 
archives of ancient Rome were in the temple of Saturn ; 
the archives. of the court of chancery are in the rolls-office.— 
In the code we meet with. archivum publicum, vel armarium 
publicum, ubi aéta & libri exponebantur, Cod. de fid. infirum. 
auth. ad hae xxx. q. 1. Trev. 

ARCH-LEVIT E, Arcuinevira, 

. CON. 

ARCH-MARSHAL, Ar 
marfhal of the empire. 

The cleétor of Saxony is archmarfbal of the empire ; and in 
that quality he goes immediately before the emperor, bearing 
anaked fword. 

ARCH-MINISTER, 
nifter of a prince or ftate. 
Charles the Bald having declared Bofon his viceroy in Italy, 
under the title of duke, made him alfo his firft minifter un- 
der that of archiminifter : the word is derived from the 
Greck apy, and the Latin mini ‘er.—Chorier. ~ 

ARCHON®, in antiquity, the chief magiftrate of the city 
and commonwealth of Athens. 

* The word is Greek, epyav ; where it literally fignifies a com- 
mander, or one that governs. / 

After the Athenians had abolifhed monarchy, they created 
archons, who were obliged to render an account of their 
adminiftration to the people. 

Some of thefe were annual, and others perpetual: Me- 
don, the fon of Codrus, was the firft of thofe; and Creon 
of thefe.—The occafion of their inftitution was this: Co- 
drus, king of Athens, having devoted himfelf, for the good 
of his people, in the war with the Heraclide; his fons, 
Medon and Nileus, difputed the crown betwixt them : the 
Athenians took this occafion of diffolving their monarchy, 
and, in lieu of kings, created perpetual governors, under the 
name of archons——Medon, fon of Codrus, was he who 
firft had this charge, and his defcendants (from him called 
Medontide) enjoyed it for 287 years. But a perpetual ma- 
giftracy feemed to this free people too lively an image of 
toyalty, the very fhadow whereof they were refolved to 
abolith. Accordingly, the adminiftration of an archon, which 
had before been perpetual, (viz. in the firft year of the 
feventh Olimpiad) they now reduced to ten years ; and 
about 70 years after, to one year; with a view of reco- 
vering, as oft as poffible, the authority into their own hands, 
which they never transferred to the magiftrates, but with 
regret.— There were in all thirteen perpetual archons, and feven 
decennial ones; the firft whereof was eftablifhed in the 24th 
Olympiad. 

Under the Roman emperors, feveral other Greek cities had 
two archons, for chief magiftrates; which were the fame 
with the duwnviri in the colonies, and municipia. 

ARcHon is alfo applied by fome authors to divers officers 
both civil, and religious, under the eaftern or Greek em- 
pire. 

Thus, bifhops are fometimes called archontes; and the fame 
may be faid of the lords of the emperor’s court. We alfo 
read of the archon of the antimenfia, archon of archons, 
grand archon, archon of churches, archon of the gofpel, archon 
of the walls, &c. 
ARCHONTICL 


or heading architrave ; 


or 


In 


See ARCHDEA- 


CHIMARISCALLUs, the grand 


ARCHIMINISTER, the prime mi- 


in church-hiftory, a fe& of here- 
tics, who arofe towards the clofe of the fecond century ; 
thus called from the Greek enolic, qd.’ principalities, 
or hierarchies of angels; by reafon they held the world to 
have been created not by the fupreme God, but by cer- 
tain fubordinate powers called archontes, or angels. The 
Archontici were.a branch of Valentinians, See VaLenri- 
NIAN. 


ARCH-PRIES ii ARCHIPRESBYTER, a prieft, or pref- 


ARC 


byter eftablifhed in fome diocefes, with a pre-eminence over 
the reft, 

Anciently, the arch-prief?_ was the firlt perfon after the 
bifhop : ‘he was feated in the church next after the bifhop ; 
and even aéted as his vicar, in his abfence, as to all fpiritual 
concerns, 

In the fixth century, there were found feveral arch-priefis in 
the fame diocefe ; from which time fome will have them to 
have been called deans. 

Th the ninth century, they diftinguifhed two kinds of 
cures or parifhes ; the fmaller, governed by fimple priefts ; 
and the baptifmal churches, by arch-priefts, who, befide 
the immediate concern of the cures had the infpeétion of 
the other inferiour priefts, and gave an account of them to 
the bithop, who governed the chief or cathedral church in 
perfon. 

There are arch-prefoyters fill fubfifting in the Greek church ; 
vetted with moit of the funétions -and privileges of chorepi/~ 
copi, or rural deans, 


ARCH-PRINTE R, Arcuirypocr 


APHus. See Prin= 


TER, 
ARCH-PRIOR wasa name fometimes given to the ma- 
fter of the order of templars. 
ARCH-TREASURE R, Archithefaurarius, the great 


treafurer of the German empire, 

This office was created with the 8th ele@torate, in fayour 
of the elector Palatine, who had loft his former electorate, 
which was given to the duke of Bavaria, by the emperor 
Ferdinand I, who took it away from Frederic V, Elector 
Palatine after the battle of Prague, where he was defeated in 
maintaining his ele€tion to the crown of Bohemia. See 
ELecror. 

The dignity of arch-treafurer is contefted between the elec 
tor of Brunfwic, now king of Great-Britain, who claims it 
in. virtue of his defcent from the eleétor Frederic ; and the 
prefent eleGtor Palatine, 

ARCILEU TO, Arcuiture, a long, and large lute, ha- 
Ving its bafs-ftrings lengthened after the manner of the the- 
orbo, and each row doubled either with a little oG@tave or an 
unifon.—It is ufed by the Italians for playing a thorough- 
bafs.  Broff: p. ro. 

ARCTIC, Apiixe, in aftronomy, an epithet given to the 

north-pole, or the pole raifed above our horizon. See NorTH, 

and Poir, 

It is called the araic pole, on occafion of the conftellation 

of the little bear, in Greek called apxi6-, the laft flar in the 

tail whereof nearly points out the north pole. See Ursa 

Minor, ‘ 

Arcric Circe is a leficr circle of the {phere, parallel to the 

equator, and 23° 30’ diftant fiom the north pole: from 

whence its name. 

This, and its oppofite, the antaréic, are called the two po- 

lar circles; and may be conceived to be defcribed by the 

motion of the poles of the ecliptic, round the poles of the 
equator, or of the world, 

ARCTOPHYLAX, 
wife called Boites. 

ARCTURUS, in aftronomy, a fixed ftar, of the firft mag- 
nitude, in the conftellation Ar&ophylax, or Bodtes. 

* The word is formed OF cprlos, bear; and ape, tail, 9 a 

bear’s tail; as being very near it. 
Ar élurus rifes on the firft day of September, and fets on the 
thirteenth day of May ; and has been fuppofed rarely to ap- 
pear without bringing fome ftorm. 

ARCTUS, ape, in aftronomy, a name given by the Greeks 
to two conftellations of the northern hemifphere; by the La- 
tins called Ura major, and minor, and by us the greater, and 
leffer bear. See Ursa major and minor. ; 

ARCUATION is ufed by fome writers in furgery, 
for an incurvation of the bones ; fuch as we fee in the cafe 
of rickets, &. 

ARcUATION, in gardening, denotes a method of raifing trees 
by layers. 

This, Switzer obferves, is now the general method of rai- 
fing fuch trees as can’t be raifed from feed, as the platanus, 
elm, abele, lime, alder, willow, 

The firft thing here done is, to procure large and ftrong mo- 
ther-plants called /2a0/s. Thefe, being planted in a trench, will 
throw out twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty plants a-piece ; 
which may be begun to be laid about the Michaelmas follows 
ing; at which time, if the ftools have been carefully ma- 
naged, they will have fhot five, fix, or more main branches 
out of the root, and on every one of thefe, as many fide 
or collateral branches, 

Thefe main branches are to be bent d 
and when thus laid quite round the ftool, and pegged 
faft down, the {mall ones may be ferved in the fame 
manner. Thus the main branches are to be covered over, 
all except the top; and the fmall, or fides branches, to be 
cover’d over two or three inches thick upon the joints. This 
done, they may be treaded, to make them take roct the 
better. 
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About the middle of September they may be opened 5 when 
it is probable they will have taken root: otherwife they may 
lie till next fpring; and then taking them up, they are to be 
planted in the nurfery. 
ARCUTIO, a machine made of a board covered with 
pieces of hoops, ufed in Italy to prevent children from being 
overlayed and f{mothered by nurfes, or others, 
Every nurfe in Florence is obliged to lay her child in an ar- 
cutio, under pain of excommunication.—See_a figure and 
defcription of the arcutio, given by Mr. St. John, in Phil. 
Tranf, N° 422. p. 256. ’ ’ 
ARDENT*, ARDENSs fomething hot, and, as it were, 
burning. 
%* The word is formed of the Latin ardere, to burn. 


ArpEnt Fever is a violent burning fever, otherwife called 
canfus. See FEVER. 

ARDENT Spirits are thofe diftilled from fermented vegetables 5 
thus called, becaufe they will take fire, and burn. 
Such are, brandy, fpirit of wine, rum, arrack, &&e. 

ARDERS, fallowings, or plowings of grounds. See PuoucH- 
inc, FaLitow, &c. 

ARDOR Ventriculi, a heat in the ftomach, ufually expreffed 
by the term heart-burn, or cardialgy. 

A k E, or A-LA-MIRE, one of the eight notes in the feale 
of mufic. See Nore. 

AREA*, in general, denotes any plain furface, whefeon we 
walk, &c. 


* The word is Latin, importing more properly a thrafhing-foor ; 
and is derived from aére, to be dry. 


oe in geometry, denotes the fuperficial content of any 

igure. 

Thus, if a figure, e. gr. a field, be in form of a fquare, 
and its fide be 40 foot long, its area is faid to be 1600 
{quare feet, or it contains 1600 little {quares, each a foot 
every way. 

Hence, to find the area of a triangle, fquare, parallelo- 
gram, rectangle, trapezium, rhombus, polygon, circles or 
other figure, is to find the magnitude or capacity thereof 
in fquare meafure.—-To do which, fee the article TR1- 
ANGLE, &e, 
To find the area of fields, and other inclofures; they firft 
furvey or take the angles thereof, then plot them on paper, 
and thus ecaft up their contents in acres, roods, &¢, after 
the ufual manner of other plain figures. 
‘The law by which the planets move round the fun, is this, 
that a fine or radius, drawn from the centre of the fun to the 
centre of the planet, always {weeps or deferibes elliptic areas 
proportional to the times. Thus; the fun being fuppofed in 
$5 and a planet in A, (Tab. ie abe 61, N® 2.) and 
letting it proceed in any given time, to B, in fuch progtefs, 
jts radius AS will have defcribed the area ASB. Suppofe 
again, the planet to be arrived to P; then the elliptic fpace 
PSD being drawn equal to the other ASB, the planet will 
move through the arch PD, in the fame time as through 
the arch AB. 

* Sir I. Newton demonftrates, that whatever bodies do obferve 
fuch law in their motions about any other body, do gravitate 
towards fuch body. 

Area is alfo ufed in medicine, for a difeafe which makes the 
hair fall. 

The area is a general kind of depilation, and is diftin- 
guithed into two fpecies, alopecia and opbiafis. See Aro- 
PECIA, &e. 

ARENA* among the Romans, fometimes fignified the fame 
with an amphitheatre, viz. a place where the gladiators had 
their combats. 


* The word is originally Latin, and fignifies fand, in regard 
the place was always flrewed with fand, to conceal from the 
view of the people, the blood fpilt in the combat. 

Properly peaking, arena was only the pit, or {pace in 
the middle of thofe places, where the athleta and gladiators 
performed. 

‘The arena was the fame thing with regard to the gladiators, 
that the campus, or field, was to foldicrs and armies, VIZ, 
the place where they fought.—He who fought in the arena, 
was called arenarius. See GLADIATOR.—Nero is faid to 
have ftrewed the arena with gold duft. 

ARENATION is ufed by fome phyficians for a kind 
of dry bath, in which the patient only fits with his feet on 
hot fand. 

AREOLA, or Arzora Mamillaris, in anatomy, the co- 
loured circle which furrounds the nipple. See Breast. 

AREOPAGUS, or AROPAGUS, Apttomayos, in antiquity, 
a fovereign tribunal at Athens ; famous for the juftice and im- 

; partiality of its decrees, to which the Gods themfelves are 
faid to have fubmitted their quarrels. 

Authors are divided, as to the reafon and origin of the 
name: fome imagine areopagus the proper name of the 
court of juftice, which was fituate on a hill, in Athens; 
and that in this court the fenate of that illuftrious city af- 
G&mbled,—Others fay, that areopagus was the name o 


ARG 


the whole fuburbs of Athens, wherein ftood the hill on 
which the court was built: and the name areopagus feems 
to countenance this laft opinion; for it fignifies literally, 
the hill or rock of Mars,, from qayss, hill, and «ees, bes 
longing to Mars, In effeét, the denomination might eis 
ther arife hence, that the areopagus was built in 4 place 
where had been a temple of Mars; or, becaufe the firft 
caufe pleaded there was that of this God, who was accufed 
of killing Halirorrothius, the fon of Neptune, and tried here - 
before twelve Gods, and acquitted by a majority of voices: 
of finally, becaufe the Amazons, whom the poets feign to 
have been the daughters of Mars, when they befieged Athens, 
pitched their tents, and offered facrifices to the God of war, 
in this place. 
‘This tribunal was in great teputation among the Grecks § 
and the Romans themfelves had fo high an opinion of it, 
that they trufted many of their difficult caufes to its decifion. 
Authors are not agreed about the number of the judges who 
compofed this auguit court. —Some reckon thirty-one, others 
fifty-one, and others five hundred: in effect, their numbet 
feems not to have been fixed, but to have been more or lefs 
in different years.—By an infeription quoted by Volaterranus, it 
appears they were then three hundred. 
At firft this tribunal only confifted of nine perfons; who had 
all difcharged the office of archons, had acquitted themfelves 
with honour in that truft; and had likewife given an account 
of their adminiftration before the Logifte, and undergone a 
very rigorous examination. Their falary was equal, and paid 
out of the treafury of the republic: they had three Oboli 
for each caufe. 
The aréopagites were judges for life—They never fat in 
judgment but in the open air, and that in the night-time, to 
the intent that their minds might be more prefent and at- 
tentive, and that no object, either of pity or averfion, might 
make any impreffion upon them,.—All pleadings before them 
were to be in the fimpleft and moft naked terms; without 
exordium, epilogue, paffions, Hee. 
At firft they only took cognizance of criminal caufes, but in 
courfe of time their jurifdiétion became of greater extent.— 
Mr. Spon, who examined the antiquities of that illuftrious 
city, found fome remains of the areopagus fill exifting in the 
middle of the temple of Thefeus, which was heretofore in 
the middle of the city, but is now without the walls.—The 
foundation of the areopagus is a femicirle, with an efplanade 
of 140 paces round it, which properly made the hall of the 
areopagus. ‘There is a tribunal cut in the middle of a rock, 
with feats on each fide of it, where the areopagites fat, ex- 
pofed to the open air. 
This court is faid by fore to have been inftituted by Solon ; 
but others carry it much higher, and affert it to have been 
eftablifhed by Cecrops, about the time that Aaron died, wiz. 
in the year of the world 2553, maintaining withal, that So- 
lon only made fome new regulations in it, increafed its 
power and privileges, and made it fuperior to the Ephe- 
tz, another celebrated court inftituted by Draco.—In ef 
fect, Demofthenes himfelf, in his oration. againft Ctefi« 
phon, owns himfelf at a lofs on the point : Lhe in/fitutors 
of this tribunal, fays he, whatever they were, whether gods 
or heroes. 
AREOMETER, AR#OMETER. 
AREOSTYLE, See Janaourvie 
AREOTICS, AR HOTIcs. 
ARET OLOGY, Aretotocra, that part of moral phi« 
lofophy which treats of virtue 5 its nature, and the means of 
arriving at it. 


ARGAL, or Arcet, the hard lees fticking to the fides of wine- 


veflels ; more frequently called tartar. 

ARGEA, or ArGet, in antiquity, human figures made of 

rufhes, thrown annually by the yeltals into the river Tiber, 
on the day of the ides of i 
This ceremony we learn from ‘eftus and Varro; the latter 
of whom, however, fays they were caft by the priefts; un- 
lefs by facerdotibus, we fuppofe he meant prieftefles. He 
adds, that the number of figures was thirty. 
Plutarch, in his Roman queftions, enquires, why they were 
called Argea ? there are two reafons affigned ; the firft, that 
the barbarous nation, who firftinhabited thefe parts, caft all 
the Greeks they could meet withal into the Tiber ; for Ar- 
gians was a common name for all Grecians: but that Her- 
cules perfuaded them to quit fo inhuman a praétice, and to 
purge themfelves of the crime, by inftituting this folemnity. 
<The fecond, that Evander, an Arcadian, and a fworn ene~ 
my of the Argians, to perpetuate that enmity to his pofteri- 
ty, ordered the figures of Argians to be thus caft into the. 
Tiver. 


ARGENT, in heraldry, fignifies the colour white, ufed in 


the coats of gentlemen, knights and baronets. 

Barons and all nobles have the white colour called pearl; 

and fovereign princes have theirs called luna.—W ithout ei- 

ther argent or or, the heralds fay, there can be no good 

armory. 

Argent is expreffed in engraving, by the parts being left 

plain, without any ftrokes from the graver, ‘Phe word is 
5 Frenchy 


ARG 


French, derived from the Latin argentum, filver; this colour 
being fuppofed the reprefentation of that metal: whence. the 
Spaniards call this field campo de plata, a filver field. 

In the doubling of mantles, where the white is fuppofed to 
reprefent a fur, and not a metal, it may be blazoned 
white. 

ARGENTUM Alum, mentioned in domefday, fignifies, 
according to Spelman, bullion, or filver uncoined. 

In thofe ancient days, fuch metal paffed as money from one 
to another in payment.—Swmitur pro ipfo boc metallo penfili 
non fignato, 

Arcentum Déi, God's penny, anciently fignified earne/t 
money, or money given to bind a bargain; in fome places 
called erles, or arles, and by the civilians, and _canonitts 
arrhe. Et cepit de pradicto Henrico tres denarios de argento 
Dei pre manibus. 

ARGILLA, or Arcrr, Clay; a general name for all earths 
ufed in pottery, brick and tyle making, and for the like pur- 

ofes. 

ARGO, in antiquity, a fhip or veffel celebrated among 
the poets; being that wherein the Argonauts made their 
‘expedition. 

The critics are divided about the origin of the name: fome 
will have it thus called from the perfon who built it, rgus ; 
others, by antiphrafis, from the Greek word apyzs,. flow, as 
being a light failor ; others from the city Arges, where they 
fuppofe it built: others, from the Argives, who went on 
board it, according to the diftich quoted from an ancient La- 
tin poet by Cicero, in his firft Tufculan ; 

Argo, quia Argivi in ea, deleéti viriy 

Veéti, petebant pellem inauratam drietis. 
Ovid calls Argo a facred fhip, facram confeendis in argum ; 
by reafon; fay fome, that Minerva contrived the plan, and 
even affifted in the building thereof; or rather, on account 
of a piece of timber in its prow, which, they fay, fpoke, and 
rendered oracles.—Several authors make mention of this piece 
of timber, which is {aid to have been hewn in the facred 
foreft of Dodona. 
Jafon having happily accomplifhed his enterprize, confecra- 
ted the fhip Argo to Neptune; or, as others fay, to Miner- 
va, inthe Ifthmus of Corinth; where, they add, it did not 
remain long before it was tranflated into heaven, and made 
a conttellation, 
The generality of authors reprefent the fhip rgo as of a 
long make, refembling the modern galleys; and furnithed 
with. thirty benches of rowers.—-The fcholiaft of Apollo- 
nius obferves, that it was the firft long veflel ever made: 
and Pliny relates the fame, after Philoitephanus, who had 
affirmed, that Jafon was the firft that trufted out to fea in 
a long veflel: Longa nave fafonem primum navigafe, Phi- 
doftaphadus auétor eff. Hifi. Nat. 1. 7. c. 56.—It could not 
however be of any great bulk, {ince the Argonauts were 
able to carry it on their backs from the Danube to the Adri- 
atic fea. 

Arco Navis, or the hip, in aftronomy, is a conftellation of 
fixed ftars, in the fouthern hemifphere, whofe ftars, in Pto- 
Jemy’s catalogue, are 8; in Tycho’s 113 in the Britannic 
catalogue 25 5; the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. 
whereof are as follow : 


Names and fituations of the £2 Longitud.| Latitude. | S| 
fiars. EB \03 
, BAoc? w on Ts 
Preced. under the fhield in the fern gs 29 10 21} 47 26 26 3 
Between the fail and Jaétea 24.57 46/30 30 11/3 4 
SL 0 38 10/46 46 3416 
B27 26 26135 18 03} 6 
Subfeq. under thethield of the fern Q 1 34 22/49 14 58/4 5 
5: 
95 27 32 40135 09 13| 6 
South, in the middle of the ftern RLU 45 40146 05 2715 6 
29 22 1613752 25) 5 
North in the middle of the flern Lit 44 14144 58 ola 4 
5 28 43 171/33 08 53/5 6 
TO, 
29 02 00134 09 45] 4 
Preced. in the top of the ftern & 3 2043/42 36 qo! 4 
4.10 2414253 10] 6 
Preced. of two in'the yard ©.49 33) 22 37.35) 4 
Subfeq. in the top of the ftern 7.05.34 }41 138 24] 3 
15. 
Inform. under the fail, Tycho 5 39 06138 20 4ol 5 
. 4 46 09135 26.03] 6 
Th the fail, Tycho 415 53132 06 47/4 5 
544.4134 44 ols 6 
513-29 | 22.24) 32/) 6 
20. 
Subfeq, in the yard § 32:30] 22 28 27} 4 3 
5 46.09] 22. g0:.10} 6 
In the maft the loweft of three. be k 
Tycho, 13 39 49/52 55 23| 6 
In.the mait, upper 1113 00}24 28 45} 5 
Middle in the matt KR 14.0239} 30 18 4o}. 6 
25. 
ra a fame with Tartar, See Tartar. 
Vou. L : 
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ARGONAUTS, in antiquity, a company of fifty-two, oF 
according to others, fifty-four heroes, who embark’d along 
with Jafon, in the thip Argo, for Colchis; with a defign ta 
obtain the golden fleece. 

Hercules; “Chefeus, Caftor; Orpheus; &e. were of the num- 
ber of the Argonauts. 

Arconaurs of St. Nicholas was the name of a military order, 

inftituted by Charles III. king of Naples, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century. 
They wore a collar of fhells, enclofed in a filver crefcent, 
whence hung a fhip with this device; Non credo tempori, I do 
not truft time. Hence thefe Argonaut knights eame to be 
called zuights of the fell. They received the order of Sts 
Bafil, arch ifhop of Naples, and held their aflemblies in the 
church of St. Nicholas, their patron, 

ARGUMENT, Arcumentum, in rhethoric, as des 
fined by Cicero, is fome probable matter alledged to gain 
belief. 

Logicians, fomewhat more feientifically, define argument, a 
medium, from whofe connection with two extremes, the 
connection of the two extremes themfelves is inferred. 
Arguments are divided, with regard to their fource, into thofe 
fetched from reafon, and th m authority. 

Logicians alfo divide their arguments, with regard to their 
form, into /yllozifms, enthymemes, induéfions, Se. 

An Argument in form is a fyllovifn framed according to the 
itrict rules of logic.—According to Ariftotle, the enthymeme 
is the argument of rhetoric, as the fyllogifm is that of logics 
—Rhetoric is defined by fome, the art of finding arguments 
adapted to perfuade, or gain belief. 

Rhetoricians divide arguments, with refpe& to the places they 
are drawn from, into intrinfic or grtificial ; and extrinfic or 
inartificial, or remote. 

Artificial, ex intrinfic ARGUMENTS, by the Greeks called 
tilexez, by Cicero infita, are the proper invention of him 
who fpeaks; or they are thofe which are taken from the 
fubje&t treated of ; of which there are feveral kinds, viz. ge- 
nus and fpecies, form, caufe, and effeét, &'c. See each in 
its place, Genus, &e. 

To thefe fomeadd two other places of argument, viz. the 
manners, and the paffions. i 
Inartifictal, or extrinfic ARGUMENTS, erga, by Cicero 
called affumpta, are thofe which are borrowed from abroad, 
and are only applied by the orator to the point in hand ; 
fuch are laws, common report, books, oaths, torture, and 
witnefles, 

A late author divides the places, or general heads of argu- 
ments, with regard to their end, into 1°, thofe intended to 
perfuade or diffuade, which are chiefly drawn from the con- 
fiderations of profit, honour, and equity ; 2°, thofe intended 
to praife, or difpraife:—And 3°, thofe intended to accufe and 
defend. 

Dialectical ARGUMENT, | See the article DIALECTICAL, 

ARGUMENT is alfo ufed for a fyllabus, or abridgment of the 
fubject of a book, hiftory, comedy, or the like, 

We have almoft loft the original ufe of prologues, which was 
to give the argument of the play. 

ARGUMENT, in aftronomy, is an arch whereby we feek ano- 
ther unknown arch proportional to the firft, 

Hence 

ARGUMENT of Inclination is an arch of a planet’s orbit, in- 
tercepted between the afcending node, and the place of the 
planet from the fun, numbered according to the fucceffion 
of the figns. See INCLINATION. 

Menfirual ARGuMENT of Latitude is the diftance of the moon’s 
true place, from the fun’s true place. See Prace, 

By this we find the quantity. of the real’ obfcuration in 
eclipfes, or how many digits are darkened in any place. See 
Ecxipss, + 


ArGuMeEnT of the moon’s menftrual longitude, or Menftrual 


ArGumeEnT of the longitude, is an arch of her eccentric, 
L. P. (Tab. Ajtron. fig. 32.) intercepted between her true 
place once equated L; and a right line PQ, drawn through 
the centre of the eccentric B, parallel to the menftrual line 
of the apfides. 

The annual argume 


nt of longitude is-reprefented by the angle 
DAH. 


ARGUMENTATION, the a& of inventing or framing 


arguments, of making inductions, and drawing conclufions. 
See ARcuMeENnt, INDUCTION, Conciusion, &c.. See 
alfo Discoursr, RAtirocrnation, &e. 

Argumentation, according to Cicero, is the- delivering or 
unfolding of an argument.—The matter of argumentations 
is propofitions ; the form, their ‘due difpofition, with regard 
to one another, fo asa conclufion may be drawn from them. 
See Proposition, S¥LLoGisM, ENTHYMEME, and 
Sorires. 

ARGYRASPIDES, or Arcyroasprpes, in antiquity, 
perfons armed with filver bucklers, or bucklers filvered. See 
Buckter. 

The Argyrafpides, according to Quintus Curtius, Hi/, iv. 
13, 27. made the fecond corps of Alexander's army 5 the firft 
was the phalanx. 
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According to Juftin’s account, Lid. xii. c. 7. Alerxander ha- 
ving penetrated into India, and extended his empire as far 
asthe ocean; fora monument of his glory, ordered the ar- 
mour of his foldiers, and the houfing of his horfes, to be 
adorned with filver.—And hence commanded them to be cal- 
led Argyra/pides, from the Greek #pyvps, filver, and aos, 
buckler. 
By this author it fhould feem that Alexander’s whole 
army were called Argyra/pides.—After that prince’s death, 
the Argyrafpides defpifed all other chiefs of the army, 
difdaining to obey any other, having borne arms under A- 
lexander. 

ARGYROPOEIA®, inalchymy, the art of making fil- 
ver, out of other more imperfect metals. 

* The word is formed of apyup@-, filver, and wow, I make. 
The fcope and defign of argyropaia, and chryfopwia, is to 
make gold and filver, See TRANSMUTATION, and Pui- 
LOSOPHERS Stone, 

ARIANS, a feé& of ancient heretics, retainers to Arius, a 
prefbyter of the church of Alexandria about the year 320,— 
who owned Chrift to be God, yet maintained him inferior 
to the father even as to his deity, and his. effence to be dif- 
ferent from that of the father, and that he was neither co- 
eternal nor co-equal with him.—Alfo that the Holy Ghoft 
was not God, but a creature of the fon, 

The Arians were firft condemned and anathematized by 
a council at Alexandria, under Alexander bifhop of that 
city ; and afterwards by 380 fathers in the general council 
of Nice.—After this council they divided into feveral par- 
ties, and factions. Some held that the fon was made ex 
non entibus, «& ex wre, or of nothing; and added, that he 
was in all refpeéts unlike the father, zara maura avjoros to 
sar. This was the doctrine of Acacius bifhop of Cafa- 
rea, whofe followers were hence denominated Acaciani and 
Anomoci, The fame was afterwards efpoufed by Urfa- 
cius bifhop of Tyre, and Eudoxius bifhep of Antioch, 
afterwards of Conitantinople ;. whence the denominations 
of Urfaciani and Exdoxiani. To thefe alfo adhered Aetius, 
and his difciple Eunomius, bifhop of Cyzicus; whence 
the Aetian? and Eunomiani.—Others held, that the fon was 
like the father, and begot of his fubftance, though not co- 
eternal with him: they rejeéted the terms confubftantia- 
lity or homooufia, and fubltituted that of likenefs or fimi- 

Titude in their ftead; anathematizing all thofe who held 

the fon unlike the father, or a creature like other crea- 

tures, and made of nothing. Such was the faith of the 
council of Arimini, and the fecond council of Nice.— 

Laftly, others believed orthodoxly of the father and fon, 

but denied the deity of the Holy Ghoft, and his confub- 

ftantiality with father and fon. Thefe were denominated 
Semiarians. 

ARIANISM, an ancient herefy in the church, broached by 
Arius, in the beginning of the fourth century ; who denied 
that the fon was God confubftantial, and co-equal with the 
father ; and aflerted him to be a creature made out of no- 
thing, and in time. 

The Arians owned, that the fon was the word, but denied 

“that word to have been eternal; afferting, that it had only 

been created before all other beings. —They held, that Chrift 
had nothing of man in him, but the flefh, with which the 
word was joined, which fupplied the reft. 
‘This herefy was condemned in the firft council of Nice, 
in 325*3 but, notwithftanding that, it was not extin- 
guifhed: on the contrary, it became the reigning religion, 
efpecially in the caft, where it obtained much more than in 
the weft **, 


* Tt is even faid, that there was an order of Conftantine’s, that 
whofoever fhould meet with any book’compofed by Arius, 
and not burn it, fhould be immediately punifhed with death. 
V. Socrat. Hifi, Eeclef. 1. 9. 

By the influence of the emperor Conftantius, and the infi- 
nuations of the two Arian bifhops Valens and Urfinus, who 
perfiaded the weftern bifhops, that. peace might be re- 
ftored by only fetting afide thofe ambiguous Nicene terms, 
xove, spore, and vmecacts, which were not to be found 
in fcripture, and which afforded great perplexity and fcan- 
dal to weak minds; they were brought to fubfcribe an 
Arian formula of faith, in the council of Armini, which 
was foon after confirmed in the fecond council of Nice, 
and eftablifhed in the eaft. At the fame time the confef- 
fion of faith of the firft council of Nice ‘was condemned 
by the fecond. And thus was the world rendered Arian, 
as it were by ftratagem,—But the pacification held not 
Jong : Many, whohad fubfcribed the Arian confeflion, re- 
canted, returned to the faith of the firlt Nicene council, and 
anathematized the fecond; by which means the war was 
renewed, and the word Homooufia was recalled and fettled 
in its former honour, as denoting of one and the fame fubftance, 
"The like was endeavoured to be [done by the word droracic 5 
ues occafioned a new difpute between the Greeks and 

atins, 


ae 


At the time of St. Gregory Nazianzen, the Arians were 
matters of the capital city of the empire, and frequently up- 


ARI 


braided the orthodox with the fimallnefs of their 
Accordingly that father begins his twenty-fifth oration 
the Arians, thus: ‘‘ Where are thofe who reproach us with 
«¢ our, poverty, and define the church by the multitude of 
“ ‘people ; defpifing the little flock,’ Ge, 

mie a was carried in the fixth century into Africa under 
the Vandals; and into Afia under the Goths: Italy, the 
Gauls, and Spain, were alfo deeply infected with it. But, 
having reigned thirty years with great fplendor, it funk al- 
moft all at once, 

Erafmus feems to have aimed, in fome meafure, to reftore 
Arianifm, at the beginning of the fixteenth'century, in his 
commentaries on the New Teftament: accordingly, he was 
reproached by his adverfaries, with Arian interpretations and 
glofles, Arian tenets, &c. ‘To which he made little anfwer, 
fave that there was no herefy more thoroughly extinét than 
that of the Arians: Nulla herefis magis extiné?a quam Aria- 
norum, But the face of things was foon changed : Servetus, 
a Spaniard by nation, publifhed in 193r, ‘a little treatife 
againft the myftery of the Trinity ; which once more fet the 
herefy of the Arians on foot in the weft.—Indeed he rather 
fhewed himfelf a Photinian, than an Arian ; only that he 
made ufe of the fame paflages of fcripture, and the fame ar- 
guments againft the divinity of our Saviour, with the proper 
Arians. 
Tt is true, Servetus had not, properly fpeaking, any dif- 
ciples; but he gave occafion, after his death, to the forming 
of a new fyftem of Ariazifm in Geneva, much fubtiler, 
and more artful than his, and which did nota little per- 
plex Calvin.—From Geneva, the new Arians removed to Po- 
Jand, where they gained confiderable ground ; but at length 
they degenerated, in great meafure, into Socinians. See So- 
CINTAN, 

The learned Grotius himfelf feems to have bordered a little 
on Arianifn, in his notes onthe New Teftament; where 
he mounts the father too high above the fon; as if the fa- 
ther alone was fupreme God, and the fon inferior to him 
even in refpect of his divinity. Though it is rather the 
doégtrine of the Semi-Arians, than of the Arians, that he 
feems to give into. 


ARIES, or the Ram, in aftronomy, the firft of the twelve 


figns of the zodiac; from which alfo a twelfth part of the 
ecliptic takes its denomination. 

The ftars in the conftellation Aries, in Ptolemy’s cata- 
logue, are 18; in ‘Pycho’s 215 in the? Britannic catalogue 
653 the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Gc. whereof, are 
as follow : 


Names and fituations of the @Longitud.| Latitude. | = 
fars. 8 03 
Ee el Mae eae fa) 
26 58 25111 04 58) 7 6 
26 48 15} 9 01 26|7 6 
: 26.49 04) 5 23 59]7 6 
Preced. ftar in the horn. 28 51 00} 7 08 58] 4 
Subf, and more north far inthe horn. 29 37 59) 8 28 16] 3 
5e 
yo 54 20)10 57 12 
In the neck. 29 10 57] 5 26 12] 6 
In the crown of the head. Ss Pozen ay Aye 
3.26 ¥4/12 31 5216 7 
4°02 -12)12 04 024-6 
To. 
That under the Lucida. 2.5508! 9-13 29] & 
Informis over the head, 3.19.18|.9 57-12] z 
4 40 46]12 05 32] 6 
2 43 49] 5 56 58) 6 
5 03 Solr 57 02} & 
Te: 
In the nofe, the more north of two. 3 46 50] 7 22 45) 6 
3 25°14) 6 08 45) 7 
149 58) 1 462516 7 
5 59 35)11 27 44) 6 
5 43 38/10 46 20] 7 
20. 
In the nofe the more fouth. 4.32251 543.39] 6 
f 441.59] 5 27 231 7 
In the extremity of the foremoft foot. 3 00 19) 3 33 31] 5 
3 30 53) 4 09 43) 7 
8719 13) 4 44 07/67 
25. 
6 41 33] 2 40 4216 7 
A 6 18 40] o or 15/6 7 
Informis, alias 16th of the triangle. © 10 14.15 }-8 49 48] 7 
v 6.20.07] 2144 1215 6 
The north in the loins. 9.48 35] 6 07 56] 6 
30. 
Informis, a/ias the 17thof the triang, 11 48 otl10 51 52] 5 
The fouth in the loins. 959 55} 4.01 56] 6 
Informis, a/éas the 18th of the triang. 12 35 47|11 17 13] 4. 
; 9 45 08] 1 44 43) 7 
In the preced. hind knee, 9 03 43| 0 36 24| © 
358 
A 6817 35] 3 21 50] 7 
In extrem. of the hind foot, a/iascetin 7 37.07] 5 34 50] 4 
Mok northern of the informes, 1400 §5]12 28 08} 4 
10 52 39] 1 56 14] © 
Brighteft of the informes, 13.51.45) 10,25 371 3 
40. 


Names 
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Names and fituations of the cy Longitud.) Latitude.) = 
Sfiars. 3 ve 
Po em anti [oS 
In the leg. B10 47 52] 1 06 13) 6 
In the hindmoft knee. 10 35 46 1 19°37| 6 
12 09 32] 0 58 571 6 
In the thigh or hip, the north, 2 92-11} 128 5816 7 
The fouth. 12 34°24! 1 10 03] 6 

45- 

’ ‘ 13 42 08] 3 34 37] 6 
In the root of the tail. 14 10 09] 4 08 ot] 5 
Alias, 20th of the triangle, 16 13.53) 8 51 55] > 

n 13 44 34] © 46 38] 7 

Alias, 21f of the triangle. 16 22 25) 8 so 42] 7 
50. 

Alias, 22d of the triangle. 16°39 24] 7 29 04] 6 

15 03 56] 0 16 22] 7 

. 15 30 48) 1 05 39/6 7 

Alias, 234 of the triangle. 18.37 $6] 10 54 26} 7 

Alias, 24th of the triangle. 18,41 07] (8.58 26) 7 6 

Furcaeeaete three in the tail, 16 30)18)) 1 47 34 4 

The middle, 17,36 34] 2.51 19| 5 

20 19 17}, 8 32 08] 7 

20 03 5] 6 $9 28] 7 

Laft of the tail. 19 03 42} 2 34 05] 5 
60. 

20 56 50] 8 45 o5| 6 

The middle. 19 18 49] 204 57] 6 

, 20 39:45] 5 §1 39) 6 

The third. Ig 415} 2.02 52| 7 

: S21 06 22 3.46 01] 7 
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Ariss, alfodenotesa battering ram}; ora military engine with 
an iron head, much in ufe among the ancients, to batter and 
beat down the walls of places befieged. 

Of this there were three kinds ; the firft rude and plain, the 
others artificial and compound.— 

The. firft feems to have been no more than a great beam, 
which the foldiers bore in their arms, and with one end 
of sit, by’ main force, affailed the walls. This required a 
great force to work it, yet produced but a fmall effect. 

“Phe fecond or compound, ram is deferibed by Jofephus,. (de 
excid.Hierofol. 3.) thus : ‘* The ram is a vaft long beam, 
“like the maft of a fhip, ftrengthened at one end with 
“©a head of iron, fomething refembling that of a ram, 
*¢ whence it took its name. ‘This is hung by the middle, 
“© with ropes to another beam, which lics acrofs a couple of 
*< pofts; and hanging thus equally balanced, is, by a great 
<‘ number of men, violently thruft forward, and recoiled 
< backwards, and fo fhakes the wall with its iron head. Nor 
*< is there any tower or wall fo thick or ftrong, as to refift the 
£¢ repeated affaults of this forcible machine.” ; 

The third only differed from the former in that it was covered 
with a xAevmn or fkreen to guard the foldiers, whence it is alfo 
called teffudo arietaria. : ) 
M. Felibien defcribes a fourth fort of battering ram, which 
run on wheels; and was the moft perfect and effe&ual of 
them all. Vitruvius affirms, that the battering ram was 
firft invented by the Carthaginians, while -they laid fiege’ to 
Cadiz : theirs was the fimple kind firft mentioned : Pephafme- 
nos, a Tyrian, afterwards contrived to fufpend it with ropes ; 
and finally Polydus, the Theffalian, to mount it on wheels, at 
the fiege of Byzantium, under Philip of Macedon. Yet 
Pliny affures us, the ram was invented: at the fiege of Troy ; 
and that it was this that gave occafion to the fable of a 
wooden horfe. 

‘The engine oppofed to the ram Was called lupus, the wolf, 
—Plutarch tells us, that Mark Anthony, in the Parthian 
war, ufeda ram of 80 foot long ; and Vitruvius affures us, they 
were fometimes made 106, and fometimes 120 foot long; to 
this great length, perhaps, the force of the engine was in 
great meafure owing, 

The ram was managed at once by a whole century of fol- 
diers ; fo that it played continually, and without intermiffion ; 
being ufually covered with a vinea, to proteét it from the at- 
tempts of the enemy. i 

ARIETATION. Sce the article Eanruquake. 

“AARIETUM Levatio, an ancient kind of ‘fportive exercife, 

~* probably the fame with what of later times is called running 
at the quintain. See QUINTAIN. 

ARIS E.—Licence to An1sE. See Licence, 

ARISH, a Perfian long meafure, containing 3197 Englifh 
feet. Arbuth. tab. 32. 

ARISTA, in botany, a long needle-like beard, that grows 
out from the hufk of corn, or gralS; called alfo the awn. 

ARISTARCHUS, in its original Greek, apicd- apyery 
fignifies geod prince ; but in its ordinary ufe among the learned, 
denotes a very fevere critic ; there having been a learned gram- 

marian of that name, who criticized on the verfes of the 
very beft poets, as Homer, &c. 
Hence we derive the titles of feveral books; as Ariflarchus 
Sacer, the” name of Heinfius’s notes on the new teitament ; 
Ariftarchus anti-bentleianus, &c. 

ARISTOCRACY *, ARISTOCRATTIA, a form of govern- 


¢ 


ARI 


ment, where the fupreme power is Jodged in the hands of the 
optimates, 7. ¢, of a council, or fenate compofed of the pri 


cipal perfons of a ftate, eitherin refpect 
or probity. 
* 


of nobility, ¢ 


The word is derived from cerO- optimus; and xe 

impero, I command, govern. 

The ancient writers of politics, prefer the ari/locratical form 
of government to all others,—The republic of Venice is an 
ariftocracy, 

Ariflocracy, feems to coincide with oligarchy ; which, how- 
ever, is more ordinarily ufed to fignify a corruption of an 
ariftocratical flate, where the adminiftration is in the hands 
of too few; or where fome one or two ufurp. the whole 
power. . 

ARISTOLOCHIA, popularly called Birthwort ; a me- 
dicinal plant, ufed as an ingredient in Venice treacle, and 
many other compofitions. 

Cicero derives itsname from its inventor Ariftolochus: others 
from its virtues. —Thefe laft fuppofe it formed from «pis, 
optimus, and rexeie, lochia, or purgations, in regard it is 
found of excellent ufe in bringing down the lochia, or difcharges 
of women newly delivered. 

There are four kinds of ar ifolochia, vie. the round, 
long, rampant or creeping, called alfo clematitis, and the 
Slender; but only the roots of the two former are ufed 


among us. 
The round, or ariftolochia rotunda, is of a fub-acrid aro- 


Languedoc, 


matic tafte, and is found very commonly in 
Spain, and Italy : its root is of 
delivery, provoking the mer 
birth 5 and is externally app J res, and in 
waters for gangrenes: it is alfo fuppofed to have fome alexi- 
pharmic quality ; and is reckoned detergent externally, and 
fuppurative. 

The long-rooted, ariffolochia longa, likewife grows in Langue- 
doc ; its root is ufed in eleQtuariesy and in tin@tures for the 
afthma, and to excite the menfes ; and its decoction, in lotions, 
to facilitate the delivery of theafterbirth, &c. 

Befides thefe, there are feveral other kinds of ariftalochia, 
in America; one particularly in Virginia, whofe roots are 
ufed againft the bites of venomous beafls, in malignant fevers, 
and the finall-pox.—Its alexipharmic virtue has occafioned it 
to be called Viperinum Virginie and Serpentaria Virginiana. 
See SERPENTARIA. : 

ARISTOTELIAN, fomething that relates to the philofo- 
pher Ariftotie—Thus we fay an ariftotelian dogma, the 
arifictelian {chool, &c. 

The philofopher from whom. the denomination arifes was the 
fon of Nicomachus, phyfician of Amyntas king of Mace- 
donia, born in the year of the world 3566; before Chrift, 
3483 at Stagira, a town of Macedonia ; or, as others fay, of 
‘Thrace ; whence he is alfo called the Stagirite. 

At feventeen years of age he entered himiclf a difciple of Plato, 
and attended in the academy till the death of that philopher. 
Repairing. afterwards to the court of king Philip ; at his re- 
turn he found, that Xenccrates, during his abfence, had put 
himfelf at the head of the academic feet ; upon which he chofe 
the Lyceum for the future fcene of his difputation, 

It being his practice to phi hize walking, he got the 
appellation peripateticus ; when followers were alfo called 
Peripatetics.—Tho’ others will have him to have been. thus 
named from his conftantly attending on Alexanderat his recovery 
from an illnefs, and difcourfing with him as he walked about. 
Ariftotle was a perfon of admirable genius, and of great and 
various learning : Averroes makes no feruple to call him * the 
genius of nature, the limit of human und anding ;” and 
declares him fent by providence to teach usall that may be 
“ known.’—Hgts accufed of too immoderate a defire of fame, 
which led him to deftroy the writings of all the philofophers 
before him, that he might ftand fingly and without competi- 
tors. Andhence, inthe fehools, Ariftotle is called The Phi- 
lofopher. . Laertes, in his life. of Ariftotle, enumerates his 
books, to the number of 40003 of which fcarce above 20 
have furvived to our age: they may be reduced to five heads 5 
the firft, relating to poetry and rhetoric; the fecond, to lo- 
gics; the third, to ethics and politics; the fourth to phyfics ; 
and the fifth to metaphyfics. In all which, as there are 
many things excellent and invaluable, particularly what re- 
lates to poetry, rhetoric, and the paffions ; fo there are ot 
in the other parts, which the improvements of later age: 
taught us to explode and defpife. 

ARISTOTELIAN Philofephy, the philofophy taught by Ariftotle, 
and maintained by. his followers. 

The Ariftotelian is otherwife called the peripatetic philofo- 
phy ; the rife and fate whereof, fee under the article Pex1- 
PATETICS. 

ARISTOTELIANS, a fe& of philofophets. otherwife 
called, Peripatetics. See ARISTOTELIAN, and Peripa- 
TETIC, 

The 4riftetelians and their dogma’s prevail to this day, in the 

{chools and univerfities ; in fpite of all the efforts of ‘the Car- 

tefians, Newtonians,. and other corpufcularians, = 
< 


lave 


4 


‘fhe principles of Ariftotle’s philofophy, the learned agree, 
are chiefly laid down in the four books de Cale; the eight 
books of Phyfical Aufcultation, Quovns Axpoucens, belonging 
rather to logics, or metaphfics, than to phyfics—To give 
an idea, then, of Ariflotelianifm, the reigning fyftem of many 
ages ; and fhew ‘Atiftotle’s method of philotophizing ; we 
cannot do better than produce a {pecimen of that work. 
Thofe four books he entitles, de Colo, wep Ovpave, becaufe 
the heavens are the chief of the fimple bodies he treats of. 
He begins with proving, that the world is perfect is which he 
does thus. —All bodies, fays he, have three dimenfions 5 they 
cannot have more, for the number three, according to Py- 
thagoras, comprehends all: now the world is the aflemblage 
of all bodies, therefore the world is perfect. re 

In the fecond chapter, he lays down certain peripatetic axioms 5 
as—that all natural bodies have of themfelves a power of mov- 
ing ;, that all local motion is either rectilinear, circular, or 
compofed of the two 5 that all fimple motions are reducible 
tothree, the motion of the centre, the motion towards the 
centre, and the motion about the centre: that all bodies are 
either fimple or compounded ; fimple are thofe which have 
fome power within them(elves, whereby they move, as fire, 
earth, €%c. compound are fuch as receive their motion from 
thofe others whereof they are compounded. : 
From thefe principles he draws feveral confequences.—A cir- 
cular motion, fays he, isa fimple motion : but the heavens 
move in acircle ; therefore the motion of the heavens is fim- 
ple: but a fimple motion can only belong to a fimple body 5 
7. e. to a body which moves by its own power, Therefore the 
heavens are a fimple body, diltiné&t from the four elements, 
which move in right lines. “This propofition he likewife 
proves by another argument, thus—There are two kinds of 
motions, the one natural, the other violent 5 the circular mo- 
tion of the heavens, therefore, is either the one or the 
other: if itbe natural, the heaven is a fimple body diftinét 
from the four elements, fince the elements do not move circu- 
larly in their natural motion: if the circular motion be 
contrary to the nature of heaven, cither that heaven muft 
be fome of the elements, as fire, or fomething elfe: but 
heaven cannot be any of the elements; ¢. gr it cannot be 
fire; for, if it were, the motion of fire being from below 
upwards, the heavens would have two contrary motions, the 
one circular, the other from below, upwards, which is im- 
poffible. Again; if the heaven be any other thing which does 
not move circularly of it own nature, it will have fome other 
natural motion, which likewife is impoflible ; for if it move 
naturally from below upwards, it will be either fire or air; 
if from above downwards, it will be water or earth; ergo, 
éc,—A third argument is this.—The firft and moft perfect 
of all fimple motions muft be that of a fimple body 5 efpe- 
cially that of the firft and moft perfect of all fimple bodies = 
but the circular motion is the firft and moft perfedt of all 
fimple motions, becaufe every circular line is perfeét, and 
no right line is fo: for if it be finite, fomerhing may be added 
to it if infinite, it is not perfeét, becaufe it wants an end, 
and things are only perfect when they are ended. “There- 
fore, the circular motion is the firft and moft perfect of all 
motions; and therefore a body which moves circularly is 
fimple, and the firft and moft divine of fimple bodies. His 
fourth argument is—That all motion is either natural or 
not ; and every motion which is not natural to fome bodies, 
is natural to others: now the circular motion is not natural 
to the four elements; there muft, therefore, be fome fimple 
body to which it is natural : therefore the heaven, which 
moves circularly, is a fimple body, diftin& from the four 
elements. —Laffly, the circular motion is either natural or 
violent to any body ; if it be natural, it is evident this bedy 
js one of the moft fimple and perfe€t; if it be not, it is 
ftrange this motion fhould laft for ever—From all thefe ar- 
guments, therefore, it follows, that there is fome body di- 
ftin€@ from the circumambient ones, and which is of a na- 
ture as much more perfect than they, as it is more remote. 
Such is the fubftance of his fecond chapter. 

In the third chapter, he afferts, that the heavens are incor- 
ruptible, and immutable; and the reafons he gives for it, 
are—That they are the abode of the gods, that no perfon 
has ever obferved any alterations in them, Ge. 

In the fourth chapter, he attempts to prove, that the circular 
motion has no contrary: in the fifth, that bodies are not 
infinite: in the fixth, that the elements are not infinite: in 
the eighth, he fhews that there are not feveral worlds of the 
fame kind, by this very good argument ; that as earth is 
heavy by nature, if there wete any other earth befide ours, 
it would fall upon our heads, our earth being the centre, to 
which all heavy bodies tend. In the ninth, he proves it im- 
poffible that there fhould be feveral worlds, becaufe if there 
were any body above the heavens, it muft be either fimple 
or compound, in a natural or a violent ftate; none of which 
is poffible, for reafons which he draws from the three kinds of 
motions above mentioned. In the tenth, he maintains, that 
the world is eternal, becaufe it is impoffible it fhould have 
had any beginning, and becaufe it endures for ever. He em- 
ploys the eleventh in explaining the notion of incorruptibi- 
lity ; and in the twelfth endeavours to fhew, that the world 


is incorruptible, becaufe it could not have any beginning, and 
becaufe it endures for ever: all things, fays he,- fublilt either 
during a finite, or an infinite fpace: but what is only infinite 
one way, is neither finite nor infinite ; therefore nothing can 
fubfift in this manner. 
The reader, we are of opinion; will find this tafte of peripa- 
teticifm fufficient ; otherwife it had been eafy to have given 
him his fill, If he requires more, let hirn have recourfe to 
the articles Prrncipur, Exemrent, ForM, QuaLiry, 
Accipent, Sympatay, Fuca Vacvi, ANnTIFERI- 
sTasis, &e. 
It were needlefs to point out the particular defects in the 
fpecimen here laid down ; it is eafy to obferve, that the prin- 
ciples are moft of them falfe and impertinent, and the rea- 
fonings abfurd and inconclufive ; but that the greateft parc 
has no diftinét meaning at all. 
Such is the philofophy, and fuch the method of philofophiz- 
ing, of him who was called the genius of nature, the prince 
of philofophers, Ariftotle.—Yet fuch was his authority, for 
many ages in the {chools, that when a difputant quoted a paf- 
fage from him, his opponent durft not fay tranfeat, but muft 
either deny the pailage, or reconcile it to hisown caufe. Vid. 
Bayl. Dié. T. 1. p. 469. ° 

ARISTOTELICA Rota. See thearticle Rora. 

ARITHMETIC, Arirumerica, the art of num- 
bering ; or, that part of mathematics which confiders 
the powers and properties of numbers, and teaches how 
to compute or calculate truely, and with expedition and 
eafe. 
Some authors chufe to define arithmetic, the f{cience of dif 
crete quantity. 
Arithmetic confifts chiefly in the four great rules or operations 
of addition, fubftraétion, multiplication, and divifion. 
It is true, for the facilitating and expediting of computations, 
mercantile, aftronomical, &c. divers other ufeful rules haye 
been contrived; as, the rules of proportion, of alligation, 
of falfe pofition, extraction of fquare and cube roots, pro- 


greffion, fellowfhip, intereft, barter, rebate, reduétion, tare 
and tret, &c.—But thefe are only applications of the firft 


four rules. See thefe rules under their feveral, heads, Ap- 
piTion, &e. 
We have very little intelligence about the origin and 
invention of arithmetic; hiftory neither fixes the author, 
nor the time.—In all probability, however, it muft 
have taken its rife from the introduétion of com- 
meree ; and confequently it fhould be of Tyrian inven- 
tion. 
From Afia it paffed into Egypt, (Jofephus fays by 
means of Abraham.) Here it was greatly cultivated 
and improved; infomuch, that a large part of the Aigyp- 
tian philofophy and theology feems to have turned alto- 
gether upon numbers, Hence thofe wonders related 
by them about unity, trinity 5 the numbers feven, ten, 
four, &c. 
Ineffe&, Kircher, in his Ocdip. Zgypt. Tom. Il. p. 2. thews, 
that the Egyptians explained every thing by numbers ; Py- 
thagoras himfelf affirming, that the nature of numbers goes 
through the whole univerfe; and that the knowledge of num- 
bers is the knowledge of the deity. 
From Egypt arithmetic was enaltined to the Greeks, who 
handed it forward, with great improvements, which it bad 
received by the computations of their aftronomers, to the 
Romans; from whom it came to us. 
The antient arithmetic, however, fell far fhort of that 
of the moderns: moft of what'they did was to confider 
the various divifions of numbers; as appears from the trea- 
tifes of Nicomachus, wrote in the third century of 
Rome, and that of Boethius, ftill extant. A compendium 
of the ancient arithmetic, wrote in Greek, by Pfellus, 
in the ninth century from our Saviour, was given us 
in Latin by Xylander, in 1556.—A more ample work 
of the fame kind was wrote by Jordanus, in the year 
1200; publifhed with a comment by Faber Stapulenfis 
in 1480. 
Arithmetic, under its prefent ftate, is varioufly divided, into 
different kinds ; theoretical, praétical, inftrumental, logarith- 
mical, numerous, [pecious, decimal, dynamical, tetractycal, dua- 
decimal, fexagefimal, &c. 

Theoretical ARITHMATIC is the fcience of the properties, re~ 
lations, &%c. of numbers, confidered abftractedly ; with. the 
reafons and demontftrations of the feveral rules. 
Euclid furnifhes a theoretical arithmetic, in the feventh, eighth, 
and ninth books of his elements.—Batlaamus Monachus has 
alfo given a theory for demonftrating the common operations, 
both in integers and broken numbers, in_ his Logiftica, pub- 
lithed in Latin by J. Chambers, an Englifhman, in 1600.— 
To which may be added Lucas de Burgo, who, in an Italian 
treatife publifhed in 1523, gives the feveral divifions of num- 
bers from Nicomachus, and their properties from Buelid 5 
with the algorithm, both in integers, frations, ‘extractions 
of roots, &e. 

Praétical ARITHMETIC is the art of numbering or comput- 
ing 5 that is, from certain numbers given, for finding certain 
others whofe relation to the former is known. 
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As, if a number be required ‘equal to two given numbers 6 
and 8. 

The firft entire body of praétical arithnictic, was given by 
Nich. Tartaglia a Venetian, in 1556, confifting of two books; 
the former, the application of arithmetic to civil ufes ; the 
latter, the grounds of algebra. Something had been done 
before by Stifelius, in 1544; where We’ have feveral parti- 
culars concerning the application of irrationals, coflics, €c. 
no where elfe to be met withal. 

We omit other mere practical authors which have “come 
fince, the number whereof is almoft infinite; as Gemma 
Frifius, Metius, Clavius, Ramus, Buckley, Diggs, Record, 
Wingate, Cocker, Leybourn, &c. 

The theory of arithmetic is joined with the practice, and 
even improved in feveral parts, by Maurolycus in his Opuf- 
cula Mathematica, 15753 Henefchius ‘in his Arithmetica 
Perfeéia, 1609, where the demonttrations are all reduced 
into the form of fyllogifms; and Taquet in his Theoria & 
Praxis Arithmetices, 1704, 

Harmonical AnttuMeEtiIc. “Sce HARMONICAL. 

Infirumental Agi1tHMETIC is that, where the common rules 
are performed by means of inftruments contrived for eafe 
and difpatch ; fuch are feveral forts of {eales, and fliding- 
rules; fuch, more particularly, are Napiet’s bones, deferibed 
under their proper article: Sir Sam. Moreland’s inftrument, 
the defcription whereof was publifhed by himfelf, in 1666 ; 
that of M. Leibnitz, ‘deferibed in the Mifecllan. Berslin. 
and that of Polenus publifhed in ‘the Venetian Mifcellany, 
1709.—To thefe may be added, 

Logarithmetical AR1THMET IC, perform’d by tables of loga- 
rithms, 

The beft piece on this fubje@ is Hen. Brigg’s Arithmetica 
Logarithmica, 1624. 

To this head may alfo be added, the univerfal arithemetical 
tables of Prafthapharefes, publifhed in t610, by Herwart al 
Hohenburg ; whereby’ multiplication is ¢ ly and accurately 
performed by addition, and divifion by fubfraGion. 

‘The Chinefe have httle regard to any rules in their calcula- 
tions ; inftead of which, they ufe an inftrument made of a 
little plate, a foot and half long, acrofs which 2re fitted ten 
or twelve iron wires, on which are ftrung little round balis. 
By drawing thefe together, and difperfing them again ‘one 
after another, they count, fomewhat after the mannef in 
which we do by counters; but with fo much eafe and readi- 
nefs, that they will keep pace with a man reading a b of 
account, let him make what expedition he can; and at the 
end the operation is found done; and they have their way of 
Proving it. Le Comte. 

Logiftical AR1THMETIC. See the article LocisT1caL. 

Numerous Antrumeric is that which gives the calculus of 
numbers or indeterminate. quantities ; and is performed by 
the common numeral, or arabic charaGers. 

Specious ARYTHMETIC is that which gives the calculus of 
quantities ; ufing letters of the alphabet inftead of figures, to 
denote the quantities. 

Specious arithmetic coincides with what we ufually call @/- 
gebra, or literal arithmetic. 


and by means hereof, demonftrated the rules of fractions, 
A’ compendium of 
which is given by Dr. Wells, under the title of Elementa 


This method of computation is not very ancient, being ut- 
terly unknown to the Greeks and Romans.—It was introduced 
into Europe by Gerbert, who was afterwards Pope, under the 
name of Sylvefter II. who borrowed it from the Moors of 
Spain.—No doubt it took its origin from the ten fingers of 
the hands, which were made ufe of in computations before 
arithmetic was brought into an art. 

The eaftern miffionarics aflure us, that to this day the In- 
dians are very. expert.at computing on their fingers, without 
any ufe of pen and ink, Let. Edif&S ‘Cur.—Add, that the 
natives of Peru, who do-all by the different arrangement of 
grains of maife, out-do any European, both for furencfs and 
difpatch, with all his rules. 

Decimal Arithmetic is aMfo ufed for the do&rine of decimal 
fractions. 

Binary, or Dyadic ARITHMETIC, is that, wherein only two 

figures, unity, or 1, and o, are ufed. See Binary Arith- 
metic. , 
M. Dangicourt, in the Mifcell. Berol. gives us a fpecimen of 
the ufe hereof in arithmetical progreffions ; where he fhews, 
that the. laws of progreffion may be eafier difeovered here- 
by, than in any other method where more charaéters are 
ufed. 

Tetraétye AR1THMETIC is that, 
2, 3, and a, are ufed. 

We have a treatife of this arithmetic, by Erhard Weigel ;. but 
both ser and this are little better’ than curiofities, efpe- 
. 
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wherein only the figures 1, 
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cially with regard to pra&tice ; inafmuch, ‘as’ the numbers 
may be. much. more compendioufly exprefled by decadal a- 
rithmetic, than by cither of them. 

Fulgar AxitHMETICc is that conyerfant about integers and 
vulgar fractions. 

Sexazefimal, or Sexagenary ARITHMETIC 18 that Which 
Proceeds by’ fixties; or the doétrine. of fexagefimal frac- 
tions. 

Sam. Reyher has invented a kind of fexagenal Tods, in imi- 
tation of Neper’s bones, by means whereof the fexagenary 
arithmetic is eafily perform: 
Political Antrumetic is the application of arithmetic to 
political fubjeéts ; as, the flrength and revenues of princes, 
Humber of inhabitants, births, burials, See Porrri- 
CaL Arithmetic.—Hither alio may be referred. the doctrine 
of Cuane s, Gamine, &ec. 

ARITHMETIC of Iufinites is the method of fumming up a feries 

of numbers’ confifting of infinite terms; or of finding the 
fatios thereof, 
This method was firlt invented by Dr, Wallis; as appears 
from his Opera mathe vatica, where he fhews its ufe in geo~ 
metry, in finding the areas of fuperficies, and the contents 
of folids, and theix proportic But the method of flu- 
xions, which is an univerlal arithmetic of infinites, performs 
all this much eafier; and multitudes of other things which 
the former will not reach. 

AriTHMETIC of Rationals and Irrationals. See Rarionar, 


On 


ARITHMETICAL Complement of a logarithm, is what 
the logarithm wants of 10.0000000. 
TI the arithmetical complement of 7.107905 4,is 2.8920946; 
where each figure but the laft is fubftraGted from 93 and 
that from ro. 

ARITHMETICAL Adium or Mean, 

ARITHMETICAL Pro 

ARITHMETICAL P) Proportion. 

ARITHMETICAL Ratio, Ratio. 

ARITHMOMAN CY *, Apidjeowssleas a kind divina- 
tion, or method of forete ling future events, by means of 
numbers, 


Meprum. 
PRoOGRESsION. 


See 


* The word is compounded of apidy 


y40¢, number, “and. peelevc, 
divination. 


of the Jewith 
EMATRIA, 
nomy, &c. 


The gematria, which makes the firft {pecies 
ala, is afort of arithmoma 
» or ARC, arcus, in ge 


See 


Ark, Arca, in the feripture language, denotes ‘a kind of 
floating veffel buiit by Noah, for the prefervation of the fe- 
veral {pecies of animals fromthe deluge. 

The ark has afforded feveral points of curious enquiry among 
the critics and naturalifts, relating to its form,’ Capacit 
materials, time of building, place of refting after ‘the flood, 
&e, 
Noah is computed to have been an hundred years in building 
the ark, viz. from the year of the world 1557, to the flood, 
which happened in the year 1656: at leaft, this is the com- 
mon opinion of the learned. Origin, ib. iv. contra Celf. 
St. Auftin, de Civit. Dei, lib. xv. c. 27. and contra Fau/tin, 
“ib. xii. c. 18, and in his Queft. on Gen. v. and xxi Rupert. 
lib. iv. in’ Gen. xx. aflert a8 much ; and are followed by Sa- 
lian, Torniel, Spondeus, Pelletier, &c. 
Yet Berofus affirms, that Noah only began to build the ark 
feventy-eight years before the flood : Salomon Jarchi, on the 
other hand, will have it to have been an hundred and’ twen- 
ty years in building, and Tanchuma only fifty-two. See the 
Texts, Gen. vi, &e, 
Fa. Fournier, in his Fydrography, gives into the opinion of 
the fathers; noting, that the hands employed in it were 
only Noah and his three fons. To this purpofe he alledges 
the inftance of Archias of Corinth, who, with the help of 
three hundred workmen, built Hiero’s great fhip in one year. 
Add, that Noah’s eldeft fon was not born till about the time 
when the ark was begun, and the younger after; fo that 
it was a long time ere they could do their father any fervice, 
—However, for fo large a building, a prodigious number of 
trees muft have been required, which would employ a great 
number of workmen to fell and hew were’ it poffible for 
three men to have lain them? 
The wood whereof the ark was built, is called in {cripture 
“DWASY, etfe gopher, gopher wood : and in the XXX. frra- 
tT tfeyeve, {quare timbers, Onkelos and Jonathan render 
gopher by DIP, edros, cedar: St. Jerom, in the vul- 
gate, by ligna levigata, planed wood ; and clfewhere, ligna 
bituminata, q. de pitched woods, Kimkhi tranflates it, wood 
moft proper to flab; Vatable, light weod, which fwims in 
the water without corrupting: "Junius, Tremellius, and 
Buxtorf, a kind of cedar, by the Greeks called xepacen’; 
Avenarius and Munfter, pine; Fuller and Bochart, cypre/s 5 
others, fir; Caftalio, turpentine, (c—Pelletier prefers the 
opinion of thofe who hold the ax# made of cedar’: his rea- 
fons are, the incorruptibility of that wood ; the great plenty 
thereof in Afia, whence Herodotus and Theophraftus’ relate, 
that the kings of Egypt and Syria built whole fleets thereof, 
1Mm in 
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in Weu of deal; and the common tradition throughout the 
eaft imports, that the aré is preferved entire to this day on 
mount Ararat. 

‘The dimenfions of the aré, as deliveted by Mofes, are three 
hundred cubits in length, fifty in breadth, and thirty in 
height; which, compared with the great number of things it 


of the relation. 
wiBwroy orronoroy, the abfurd ark. 
many, both of the ancient fathers and a 
put to very miferable fhifts. Origen, St. Auguitin, and 
others, maintain, that by the cubits here fpoke of, we are to 
underftand the Egyptian geometrical cubit, equal, according 
to them, to fix vulgar cubits, or nine foot. But the truth is, 
it does not appear there ever was any fuch meafure as a 
geometrical cubit either among Egyptians or Jews.—Others 
account for it, by aflerting the ftature of mankind, in the 
firft ages to have been much greater than in our days; and 
confequently the cubit, which is taken from a part of the 
human body, proportionably larger. But this does not avail, 
fince the fame reafon will infer an equal augmentation 6f the 
fize of other animals.—Others fuppofe the facred cubit here 
fpoke af, which was a hand’s breadth longer than the civil 
one; but this only affords a fmall fupply 5 befide, that the 
facred cubit does not appear to have been ever ufed, except 
in facred edifices, as the temple and tabernacle. 

This difficulty is much better folved by Buteo and Kircher, 
wherein, fuppofing the common cubit of a foot and a half, 
they prove geometrically, that the ar& was abundantly 
fuflicient for all the animals fuppofed to be lodged therein.— 
Snellius computes the ar# to have been above half an acre 
in area: Cuneus, Buteo, and others, have alfo calculated 
the capacity of the ark.—Dr. Arbuthnot computes it to 
have been 81062 tuns.—Father Lamy fhews that it was 
an hundred and ten foot longer than the church of St.) 
Mary at Paris, and fixty-four foot narrower; to which his 
Englifh tranflator adds, that it muft have been longer than 
St, Paul’s church in London, from weft to eaft, broader 
than that church is high in the infide, and about fifty-four 
foot in height, of our meafure. 

The things contained in it were, befides eight perfons of 
Noah’s family, one pair of every fpecics of unclean ani- 
mals, and feven pair of every fpecies of clean animals, with 
provifions for them all, during the whole year.—The former 
appears at firft view almoft infinite, but if we come to a 
calculus, the number of fpecics of animals will be found 
much fimaller than is generally imagined, not amounting to 
an hundred fpecies of quadrupeds, nor two hundred of birds ; 
out of which, in this cafe, are to be excepted fuch animals 
as can live in the water.—Zoologifts ufually reckon but an 
hundred and feventy fpecics in all ; and bifhop Wilkins fhews, 
that only feyenty-two of the quadruped kind needed a place 
in the ark, 
By the defcription Mofes gives of the ark, it appears to have 
been divided into three ftories, each ten cubits, or fifteen foot 
high : and it is agreed on, as moft probable, that the loweft 
ftory was deftined for the beafts, the middle for the food, 
and the upper for the birds, with Noah and his family ; 
each ftory being fubdivied into different apartments, ftalls, 
&c.—Though Jofephus, Philo, and other commentators, add 
a kind of fourth ftory, under all the reft; being, as it were, 
the hold of the veflel, to contain the ballaft, and receive the 
filth and feces of fo many animals. 

Drexcelius makes three hundred apartments; father Fournier 
three hundred thirty-three; the anonymous author of the 
queftions on Genelis, four hundred; Buteo, Temporarius, 
Arias Montanus, Hoftus, Wilkins, Lamy, and others, fup- 
pofe as many partitions as there were different fort3 of ani- 
mals.—Pelletier only makes feventy-two, viz. thirty-fix for 
the birds, and as many for the beats: his reafon is, that if 
we fuppofe a greater number, as three hundred thirty-three, 
or four hundred, each of the eight perfons in the aré muft 
have had thirty-feven, forty-one, or fifty ftalls to attend and 
cleanfe daily, which he thinks impoffible. But there is not 
much in this; to diminifh the number of ftalls, without a di- 
minution of the animals, is vain; it being, perhaps, more 
difficult to take care of three hundred animals in feventy-two 
falls, than in three hundred. 

Buteo computes, that all the animals contained in the arf, 
could not be equal to five hundred horfes; he even re- 
duces the whole to the dimenfions of fifty-fix pair of Oxen. 
Father Lamy enlarges it to fixty-four pair, or an hundred 
and twenty-eight oxen; fo that fuppofing one ox equal 
to two horfes, if the ar# had room for two hundred fifty- 
fix horfes, there muft have been room for all the animals. 
But the fame author demonttrates, that one floor of it-would 
fuffice for five hundred horfes, allowing nine {quare feet to 
an horfe. 

As to the food in the fecond ftory, it is obferved by Buteo 
from Columella, that thirty or forty pounds of hay ordina- 
sily fuffices an ox for a day ; and that a folid cubit of hay, 
as ufually prefled down in our hay-racks, weighs about forty 
pound; fo that a fquare cubit of hay ismore than enough 
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for ofie ox ofie day.—Now it appears that the fecond ftor¥ 
contained 150000 folid cubits; which, divided between two 
hundred and fix oxen, will afford each more hay by two 
thirds, than he can eat in a year, 
Bifhop Wilkins computes all the carnivorous “animals equi- 
valent, as to the bulk of their bodies and their food, to 
twenty-feven wolves; and all the reft to two hundred 
and eighty beeves. For the former he allows 1825 fheep, 
and for the latter 10g500 cubits of hay: all which will 
be eafily contained in the two firft ftories, and a deal of 
room to fpare.—As to the third ftory, no body doubts of 
its being {ufficient for the fowls, with Noak, his fons and 
daughters, 
Upon the whole, the learned bifhop remarks, that of the 
two, it appears much more difficult to affign a number and 
bulk of neceflary things to anfwer the capacity of the ari, 
than to find fufficient room for the feveral {pecies oF animals 
already known to have been there.—This he attributes to the 
imperfection of our lifts of animals, efpecially thofe of the 
nnknown parts of the carth ; adding, that the moft expert 
mathematician at this day could not aflign the proportions 
of a veflel better accommodated to the purpofe, than is 
here done ; and hence finally concludes, that ¢ the capacity of 
the aré, which had been made an objection againft {cvip- 
© ture, ought to be efteemed a confirmation of its divir 
authority 5 fince, in thofe ruder ages, men, being lefS verfed 
in arts and philofophy, were more obnoxious to vulear 
prejudices than now ; fo that shad it been an human inv 
tion, it would have been contrived according to thofe 
apprehenfions which arife from a confufed and general view 
of things; as much too big, as it has been reprefented too 
little.” 

Ark of the Covenant, in fcripture, denotes a kind of cheft, 
wherein, by God’s command, Exod. xxv. 16. were kept 
the two tables of ftone, whereon God had engraven the ten 
commandments given to Mofes on the mount, and held in 
high veneration among the Hebrews. 

The ark was repofited in the holieft place of the taber- 
nacle.—It was taken by the Philiftines, and detained twen- 
ty, fome fay forty, years, at Kirjath Jearim 5 but the people 
being affiiéted with emrods on account of it, afterwards 
returned it with divers prefents—It was: afterwards piaced 
in the temple. 

Jofephus deferibes it as five palms long, three broad, and as 
many high; the wood, both within fide and without, was 
lined with plates of gold, and fitted with golden hinges.— 
The lid or covering of the eré was called the propitiatory, 
over which were two figures. placed called Cherubim, a kind 
of fpirits with wings of a, peculiar form never feen but by 
Mofes before the throne of God. It may be added, that 
fome critics take the word cherub, AID, to be only a 
tranfpofition of the Hebrew letters of the word 213%, rechub, 
chariot ; and that by the Cherubim being placed over the 
ark, we are only to underftand, that the er was a fort of 
chariot, on which God fate. 

The Jews, to this day, have a kind jof ark in their fyna- 
gogues, wherein their facred books are repofited, in imita~ 
tion of the ancient ark of the covenant—This they call 
aron. Leo of Modena gives a defcription thereof in his ac- 
count of the Cu/loms and Ceremonies of thofe of bis Nation : 
© The Jews, fays he, in the eaftern fide of all’ their fyna- 
© gogues, have an ark, or armory, called arom; in memory 
© of the ark of the covenant, In this are preferved the five 
© books of Mofes, wrote on vellum, with ink made on pur- 
pote,’ & 
Tertullian calls this ar#, Armarium “‘fudaicum ; whence the 
Phrafe, to be in the armory of the Jynagogue, q. d. in the 
number of canonical writings. 

ARM, brachium, a part of the human ‘body, terminating at 
one end in the fhoulder, and at the other in the hund. 
Among, phyficians and anatomifts, ARM only includes that 
part between the flioulder and the elbow; the reft, from the 
elbow to the wrilt, being taken into the greater hand; by 
others called the fore-arm. See HAND. 

The arm, in this latter acceptation, has only one large bone, 
called the Awnerus, or fhoulder-bone. See Humerus. 

Tt has five forts of motions, which are effeCted by five pair 
of mufcles; upwards, by the deltoides, fuprafpinatus, and 
coracobrachialis ; downwards, by the teres, rotundus maj 
and Jatifimus dorfi; forwards, by the peétoralis ; backwards, 
by the infrafpinatus 5 and circularly, by the tran{verfalis, fub- 
fCapularis, and infrafpinatus. See each mufcle deferibed un-~ 
der its proper article. + 

The other part confifts of two bones, called foci’s ; viz. the. 
radius and cubitus, or ulna. 

The mufcles whereby this part is moved, are the biceps, 
brachizeus internus, gemellus, brachiaus externus, anconzus, 
pronator radii teres, and quadratus ; fupinator longus, and 
brevis.—See each in its place——The ufual venafiGtions are 
in the arm. : 

Arm, in the manage, is applied to a horfe, whgn he endea- 
yours to defend himfelf againft the bit; to prevent obeying, 
or being checked thereby. 

A horfe is faid to arm himfelf, when he prefles down his 
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head, and bends his neck, fo as to reft the branches of the 
bridle upon /his brifket ; in order to withftand the effort of 
the bit, and guard his bars and his mouth. 

A horfe is faid to arm himfelf with the lips; when he covers 
the bars with his lips, and deadens the preffure of the bit.— 
This frequently ‘happens in thick-lipped horfes.—The re- 
medy is by ufing a bit-mouth, forged witha canon or featch- 
mouth, broader near the bankers than at the place of its pref- 
fure, or reft upon the bars. 

For arming againf? the bit, the remedy is to have 
a wooden ball covered with velyet, or ‘other matter, 
put on his chaul; which will fo prefs him between the 
Jaw-bones, as to prevent /his bringing his head fo near 
his breatft. 

Arm, is alfo ufed in geography for a branch of a fea, or 
river. 

Italy and Sicily are only parted by an arm of the fea.—St, 
George’s arm, in the Mediterranean, is the Thracian Bof. 
phorus. z , 

Among, gardeners, arm is fometimes ufed ih refpe& of cu- 
cumbers and melons, in the {ame fenfe as branch, of other 
lants. 

me is alfo ufed figuratively for power.—The fecular arm is 
the lay or temporal authority of a fecular judge; to which 
recourfe is had for the ‘execution of the fentences pafled by 
ecclefiaftical judges. 

The church fheds no blood: even the judges of inquifition, 
after they have found the perfon guilty, furrender him to the 
Secular arm. 

The council of Antioch, held in 341, decrees, that recourfe 
be had to the fecular arm to reprefs thofe who refufe obe- 
dience to the church: for fecular arm, they here ufe exte- 
Tior power. 

Arm, in the military art, heraldry, @. See ARMs, and 
ARmovr. 

Arm, in the fea-language.—A ‘hip is faid to be 

armed, when fitted out and provided in all refpeéts for 
‘war, 
Alfo, a crofs-har-fhot is faid to be armed, when fome rope- 
yarn, or the like, is rolled round about one end of the iron 
bar which runs through the fhot, both that the fhot may be 
the better rammed down into the gun, and left the fharp 
end of the bar fhould catch into any honey-combs within the 
cylinder of the piece. 

Yard-Arm. See the article Yarp. raid 

ARM, in refpect of the magnet.—A loadftone is faid to be 
armed, when it is capped, cafed, or fet in iron or fteel; in 
order to maké it take up the greater weight; and alio to 
diftinguifh readily its poles. 

?Tis furprizing, that a little iron faftened to the poles of a 
magnet fhould fo vaftly improve its force, as to render it 
150 times ftronger than when naked. Mr. Butterfield 
told Dr. Lifter, that fome loadftones would gain much more, 
and others vaftly lefS by arming than one would expe@,— 
A ftrong loadftone ought to have thick irons, and a weak 
one but thin ones: fo that a ftone may be ealily overfhod. 
Lift. Fourn. to Paris. ‘ ; 

The ufual armour of a loadftone, in form of a right-angled 
parallelpipedon, confifts of two thin pieces of fteel or iron, 
of a fquare figure, and a thicknefs proportionable to the 
SoodnelS of the ftone: if a weak ftone have a ftrong ar- 
mour, it will produce no effe&; and if the armour of a 
ftrong loadftone be too thin, its effect will not be fo confide- 
rable as when thicker—The proper thicknefs is found by 
filing it thinner and thinner, till its effeét is found at the 
greateft poffible ftrength. 

‘The armour of a {pherical loadftone confifts of two ftecl 
fhells faftened to one another by a joint, and covering a 
good part of the convexity of the ftone. ‘This alfo is to be filed 
away, till the effect is found the greateft. 

Kircher, in his book de Afagnete, tells us, that the beft way, 
to arm a loadftone is, to drill a hole through the ftone from 
pole to pole, and in that, to place a fteel rod of a moderate 
Jength ; which rod, adds he, will take up more weight at 
the end, than the ftone itielf armed the common way 
can do. i ; 

ARMA dare, to give arms, in fome ancient charters, figni- 
fies to dub, or make a knight. ; 

Arma deponere, to lay down arms, was apunifhment anciently 
enjoined when a man had committed an offence. Leg. 
Hien. I. 

ARMA mutare, q.d. to change arms, was a ceremony ufed to 
confirm a league or friendthip. 

Arma moluta were fharp weapons: Fleta calls them Arma 
emolita, : 

AxMa reverfata, inverted arms; was a punifhment when a 
man was conyiéted of treafon or felony. 

ARMAMENT, a large body of forces, raifed and pro- 
vided with the furniture of war, either for land or fea 
fervice. 

ARMAN, among farriers, a confec¥ion of 
prevent a total lofs of appetite in horfes. 
ARMARIUM. unguentum, among hermetical philofophers, 

a fympathetic ointment, or weapon falve, whereby wounds 
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are faid to have been cured at a diftance, 
the weapon, See SYMPATHETIC, 

ARMED, in the fea-language, &c, See Ari 

ARMED, in heraldry, is ufed in refpect of beafts and bitds of 
prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or tufks, 
are of a different colour from the reft.—He bears a cock, or 
a falcon, armed, or; &e. 

ARMENIAN®, Bole, Bolus ARMENA, a fatty medicinal 
kind off earth; of three kinds ; white; yellow, and red; the 
laft is the moft efteemed, it is of confiderable ufe as an ab= 
forbent, aflringent, and vulnerary. 

* It takes the denomination; Armenian, 4 ue vee Aguenas Borocs 
becaufe brought chiefly out of Armenia, and the neighbour- 
ing countries. " 

The Armenian bole ig frequently found in the thop-medicined 
prefcribed internally againit diatrhoeas, dyfenteries, hemor 
thages, catarrhs, and all defluxions : externally it is ufed in 
ftrengthening plafters, for luxations of the joints, Gc: See 
Supplement, article ARMENIAN Boxe. 

ARMENIANS, in refpect of religion, a fe&ts or divifiorl 

among the eaftern Chriftians 5 thus called from Armenia; the 

country anciently inhabited by them, _ 

The Armenians, fince the conqueft of their country by Scha 

Abas king of Perfias have had no fixed place of habitations 

but are difperfed in divers parts of Perfia, Turky and Tara 

tary, and even fome parts of Europe, particularly Poland.— 

Their chief employment is merchandife, in which they excel; 

—The cardinal de Richlieu, we are told, had a defign to 

make an eftablifhment of them in France, for promoting 

the commerce of that country. 

With tegard to religion, there are two kinds of Armenians 5 

the one catholics, and fubjeét to the pope, having a patriarch 

in Perfia, and another in Poland.—The other make a pecu- 
liar fe&, having two patriarchs in Natolia, hey have their 
ptinting-houfe at Marfeilles, ae: 

The Armenians are generally accufed of being of the fet of Mo-~ 

nophyfites, and only allowing of one nature in Jefus Chrift. 

As to the Euchasift, they agree with the Greeks, except in 

this, that they mix no water with their winey and ufé un- 

leavened bread after the manner of the Latins. 

They abftain Very rigoroufly from eating of blood; and 

meats ftrangled, and are much addicted to fafting 3 infomuch 

that, to hear them talk, one would conclude that almoft their 
whole religion confifted in fafting. 

The monattic order is in great repute among them; 

Of their patriarchs introduced that of St. Bafil; but part of 

them, which have united with the ¢hurch of Rome, have 

changed their ancient tule, for that of the Dominicans, 

HENIAN Stone, Lapis ARMENUS, AiSoe Aguance, a mineral 
one, or earth, of a blue colour, fometimes fpotted with 

green, black and yellow 

menia, but now found in Germany and Tyrol. 

The Armenian Jtoe in its harder ‘ftate bears a neat refem< 

blance to Japis lazuli, from which it feems only to differ in 

degree of maturity : they are diftinguifhed by this, that the 
lapis Armenus is fofter, and inftead of fparks of gold, is often 
fpeckled with green, 

Boerhaave ranks it among femi-metals; and fuppofes it ¢om= 

pofed of a metal and earth. Woodward fays; it owes its 

colour to an admixture of copper. 

Its chief ufe is in Mohiic work; though it has fome place alfo 

in phyfic. Both this and the lapis lazuli afe ores of copper. 

ARMIGER, Armour-bearer, in modern writers, denotes a 
title of dignity, rendered in Englith, by E/guire. 

ARMILLA Membranofa is a name given by forne anato- 
mifts, to the annular ligament. 

ARMILLARY #, ARMLLaRIg; if aftronomy,; ant 
epithet given to an artificial fphere, compofed of a num- 
ber of metalline circles, teprefentative of the feveral cir- 
cles of the mundane fpheres put together in their na< 
tural order, 

* ‘The word is formed of the Latin arnilla, a bracelet, 

Armillary {pheres exfe and aft the imagination to conceive 
the conttitutions of the heavens, and the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. 
Such is that reprefented, (Tab. Aftron. figs 21.)—Where P 
and Q reprefent the poles of the world, ADs the equators 
EL the ecliptic and zodiac, PAG D the meridian, or the folfti- 
tial colure, [the earth, # G, the tropic of cancer, H T the 
tropic of capricorn, M N the arétic circle, O V the antaréticy 
N and O the poles of the ecliptic, and R § the horizon. 

ARMILUSTRIUM, in antiquity, a feaft held among the 
Romans ; wherein they facrificed; armed at all points, and 
with the found of trumpets. 

Some define armiluftrium to have been a feaft; wherein a ge- 
neral review was made of all the forces in the campus mar- 
tius.—But this does not come up to the point; for Varro 
does not derive the word from the Latin arma and /uftrares 
to make a review: but from the cuftom of holding this feaft 
in the place where the reviews were ufed to be made, or ra- 
ther from their going round the place armed with bucklers, 
And he prefers this laft opinion, being perfuaded that it was 
from this ceremony, that the place where the facrifice was 
offered to the gods, was called armiluftrium, ox armilufirum, 
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a luendo, ox a luftro, i. e. quod circumibant ludentes, -ancilibus 
armati. vad : 
The facrifice was intended as an imrcxaSaecir, or expiation of 
arms, and for the profperity of the arms of the people of Rome 3 
and was celebrated on the fourteenth of the calends of No- 
vember, ‘ 

ARMINGS, ina fhip, are the fame with wa/t-clothes, being 
red clothes, hung about the outfides of the fhip’s upper-works, 
fore and aft; and before the cubbridge heads. 

There are fome alfo hung round the tops, and called tap- 
armings. 

ARMINIANISM, the doétrine of Arminius, a celebrated 
profeffor in the univerfity of Leyden ; and of the Arminians, 
a feet which follow him. Diy : 

The principal article wherein. the Arminians differ from ‘the 
other reformed confifts in this, that, thinking the doétrines 
of Calvin, with regard to free-will, predeftination, perfeve- 
rarice and grace, too fevere, they have returned to thofe'of 
the Romifh church, and maintain, that there is an univerfal 
grace given to all men; that man is always free, and’ at li- 
berty to reject or embrace grace, Se. 

Gomar, Arminius’s collegue, ftood ftrenuoufly. up fora par- 
ticular or fpecial grace, given only to thofe who are pre- 
deftinated or eleét; and for a pofitive decree both of eleétion 
in fome, and of reprobation in others. See PREDESTINA- 
TION, ELecTion, REPROBATION, Se. ; 
At length, the matter came to a hearing, before the fynod of 
Dort, in 1618 and 1619, where Arminianifm was condemned 
in form,—Thefe difputes began in the year 1609. From 
the {chaols they pafled into the government, and the republic 
of Holland was once in a fair way to be overturned by them. 

ARMINIANS, a religious feét or party, which arofe in 
Holland, by a feparation from the Calvinifts. See ARMI- 
NIANISM, 

The Arminians are fometimes alfo called Remonftrants, by 
reafon of a remonftrance which they preferred to the States 
General in 1611, wherein the chief articles of their faith 
were laid down. 

The later Arminians carried things much farther than Arr 
hius himfelf, and even came very near to Socinianifr i 
cially under Simon Epifcopius. —When the Calvinifts up- 
braided them with renewing an ancient herefy already con- 
demned in the Pelagians, and Semi-Pelagians ; they replied, 
that the mere authority of mem could not be allowed a le; 
timate proof any where but in the church of Rome ; tl 
was not enough to fhew any opinion had been conde nned, 
without fhewing it-had been condemned juftly : Nec fatis off 
damnatam olim fententiam effe, nif damnandain eam, aut jure 
aut rite damnatam effe, canftet. : 

On this principle, which the Calvinifts cannot well gain-fay, 
the Arminians retrench abundance of thofe called fundamen- 
tal articles of religion. Not finding them all clearly exprefled 
in Scripture, they defpife all the catechifms and formula’s 
of faith, which the former would reftrain them to; and 
accordingly were condemned at the famous fynod of Dort, 
held in 1618, whereat divines from moft of the reformed 
churches were prefent. ; i 

Many among them have quitted the doctrine of their mafter 
relating to the points of eternal election and predeftination. 
—Arminius taught, that God elected the faithful out of a 
foreknowledge of their faith: but Epifcopius, and others, 
think he eleéts no perfon from all eternity, and only eleéts 
the faithful, at the time when they actually believe. They 
{peak very ambiguoufly of the prefcience of God, which was 
the principal ftrong-hold of Arminius. They look on the 
doétrine of the trinity as a point not neceflary to falvation 5 
and many of them hold there is no precept in Scripture, by 
which we are enjoined to adore the Holy Ghoft ; and 
that Jefus Chrift is not equal to God the Father. In which 
they approach very near to Arianifm. And they generally 
avoid the word fatisfaétion of Chrift, which fome charge with 
Socinianifm. ‘Though Epilcopius declares, that Jefus Chrift 
has made fatisfa€tion to God, fo far as to render him pro- 
pitious to mankind. 

‘They prefs with a great deal of earneftnefs, a general tolera- 
tion of all thofe who profefs the Chriftian religion; main- 
taining that all Chriftians are agreed in the effential points : 
and that as it has never been decided by any infallible autho- 
rity, which of the many ways is the true one, and the moft 
agreeable to the word of God, they ought all to combine on 
the fame footing, to compofe one church, without obliging 
any to quit their own fentiments, or embrace thofe of others. 
Their principal writers are Arminius, Epifcopius, and Gro- 
tius; to which may be added Curcelleus, who has collectéd 
a fyftem of theology out of the large diffufive writings of 
Epifcopius, with the addition of many things of his own.— 
Though Curcelleus, it mutt be owned, is ranked by the So- 
cinians among the number of their writers. 

ARMIS—Vi & Arnis. Sce the article Vr. 

ARMISTICE, Armistirium, a fhort truce, or a cefla- 
tion of arms for a fmall time. 

ARMONTAG, orrather Ammonrac, falt, in natural hiftory, 
a fort of volatile falt; whereof there are two kinds, ancient 
and modern. $ 


I 


De- 
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The antient fal-: mmsniac, called alfo fal cyreniacum, defcribed 
by Pliny and Diofcorides, was a native falt, gencrated’in the 
earth, or rather in the fands, in thofe large inns or caravanferas, 
where the crouds of pilgrims coming from all parts to the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, ufed to lodge.—The method of 
conveyance in thofe parts being on camels ; and thofe creatures 
when in Cyrene, a province of Egypt, wherein that celebrated 
temple ftood, urining in the ftables, or fay fome in the parched 
fands: of this urine, which is remarkably {trong, fublimed 
by the heat of the fun, they fay there arofe a kind of falt, de- 
nominated fometimes from the temple Aymoniac, and fome- 
times from the region Cyreniac. 

This falt being no’ longer found in thofe places, fome 
authors fafpeét there was never any fuch thing; and that the 
ancient as wellas modern fal-armoniac was factitious.— 
What pleads for the contrary, is, that the falt frequently 
belched ‘out in large quantities from mount Altna, ap- 
pears mucly of the fame nature, and anfwers to moft! of the 
charaéters of the ancient fa/-armoxiac. "The reafon no more 
is produced in Egypt may be, the-ceflation of thefe pilgrimages 
to that ancient idol. 

The charaéters of fal-armoniac are, that it cools water, turns 
aqua fortis into aqua regia, and confequently diflolves gold 5 that 
it fublimes bya ftrong fire, and affordsa pungent urinous favour. 

The modern /al-armoniac, called alfo aqua ceeleftis, is by fome 
held to be native, and to trickle out of the ground about 
mount Vefuvius, /Btna, &c. in form of a liquor, which, 
when filtered and infpiffated, becomes /al-armoniac,—But_ it 
is certain, the common modern /al-armoniac is compound and 
factitious ; confifting of a mineral, a vegetable, and an animal 
falt combined ‘together. 

Indeed, though there {earce be any drug more common than 


= 


fal-armoniac, inthe modern pharmacy, the public has long been 


entirely at a lofs, both as to the place whence it coms 
how it was made ; all they knew for certain, was, tl 

from the Levant, and was a volatile urinous falt, pene 
removed 


sy.and 
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fays that father, in-a letter to the count de ‘Lho- 
dein Egypt, in a fort of ovens contrived for that 
the tops whereof are perforated with feveral longitu- 
fts; and on thefe clefts are laid feveral long-necked 
tles, filled with foot, a little fea-falt, and theurine 
e; and well ftopped, 

done, they cover them up with a body of clay and brick, 
all but the necks, which lie open to the air* 5 and put the 
fire in the oven, which they keep up for three days and nights. 


- —The phlegm of the materials contained in the bottles, be- 


ing thus exhaled by the heat of the fire; and the acid and 
alkaline falts abounding therein being thus brought together 
near the necks of the bottles, they coalefce, harden, and form 
awhitifh mafs, which is the /a/-armoniac.—It muft be added, 
that all foot is not fit for the purpofe, but only that exhaling 
from fuel made of dung ** ; whereof, that of camels is efteemed 
the ftrongeft and beft. 


* Pere Sicard feems in this point to have been wrong informed < 
Mr. Lifle affures us, that the mouths of the glafles are luted 
with a piece of wet cotton. He adds, that in this flate they are 
placed over the oven or furnace, ina thick bed of afhes, nothing 
but the neck appearing ; and kept there two days and a night, 
with a continual ftrong fire. The {team {wells up the cotton, and 
it forms a paite at the vent-hole, hindering thereby the {alts 
from evaporating ; which, being confined, ftick to the top of 
the bottle, andare, upon breaking it, taken out in thofe large 
cakes, which they fend to England. Shaa» Trav. Append. 55. 

** The boys and girls run about the ftreets of Kairo, with bafkets 
in their hands, picking up the dung, which they carry and 
fell to the keepers of the bagnio’s; or, if they keep it for 
their own burning, they afterwards fell the foot at the place 
where the fal-armoniac is made. Alfo all the villages round 
about Kairo, where they burn little elfe than dung,. bring in 
their quota; but the belt is gathered from the bagnios, 
where it cruits upon the walls, about half a finger’s breadth. 
Lifle ap. Shaws, loc. cit. 

Our chymifts have divers ways of preparing a fal-armoniac, 
in imitation of this.—The common way is by putting one part 
of common falt, to five of urine ; to which fome add half 


that quantity of foot: the whole being put in a veffel, they 


raife from it by fublimation a white friable farinacious fub- 
ftance, which they call /a/-armaniac.—M. Lemery fufpeéted, 
that what is imported to us from aboard, muft be made after 
a different manner; he even concluded that it was made as 
our common falt is, by lotion and evaporation: in which 
fufpicion however it appears, from the foregoing account, he 
is far from the truth.—We fometimes further purify the falt by 
diffolution in hot water ; which being filtered, and evaporated 
to a cuticle, fhoots into a fine white falt, ufed in medicine 
both as a fudorific and a diuretic ; it proves alfo a good aperi- 
ent in all obftruétions.—Its dofe is from 20 grains to half an 
ounce. 
‘There are various prepeparations of this falt in the modern 
pharmacy ; as, 
Sublimate of fal-armoniac is of like virtue as the ‘purified. 
Volatile fal-armoniac is made by fubliming the fal-armaniac 
with falt of tartar ; ufed againft malignant fevers as a fudorific 5 
as alfo in pocket fmelling-bottles. 

Flowers 
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Flowers of fal-armoniac made of fal-armoniac, with fea-falt, 


decrepitated.—The virtues are much the fame as of the fub- 
limed Jal-armoniac, 
Sometimes, inftead of the fea-falt, iron or fteel are ufed ; 
which makes what they call martial flowers of fal-armoniac, 
of a very penetrating and deobftruent nature, and recom- 
mended in all kinds of obftructions, cachexies, jaundice, 
dropfies, &¥c. : 
Spirit of fal-armoniac.—Of this we have various kinds, 
which derive different denominations and properties from 
the different additional ingredients the falt is diftilled with- 
AS, as—Jpirit of fal-armoniac with tartar, with quick-lime ; 
with amber; with Steel ox iron: et fpirit of /al-armo- 
niac; acid fpirit of /al-armoniac 5 diuretic {pirit of /al-armo- 
niac, &c. . 
ARMOR, or Armour, a defenfive habit, wherewith to co- 
ver and fecure the body from the attacks of an enemy *. 


* Tn ancient flatutes this is frequently called Aarnefz. See 
Harness. 


Parts of armour are, the buckler, cuiraffe, helmet, coat of 
mail, gantlet, &c. 

A compleat armor anciently confifted of a cafque or helm, a 
gorget, cuiraffe, gantlets, taffes, braffets, cuifles, and covers 
for the legs, to which the fpurs were faftened. —This they 
called armor cap-a-pie; and was the wear of the cavaliers, 
and men at arms, 

The infrantry had only part of it, viz. a pot or head-piece, 
acuiraffe, and tafles; but all light.—Laftly, the horfes them- 
felves had their armor, wherewith to cover the head and 
neck. 7 

Of all this furniture of war, {carce any thing is now retained, 
except the cuirafle: the gorzet or neck-piece, worn by offi- 
cers, being at prefent only a badge of honour, and of no de- 
fence. 

The gallantry of going to the battle naked, without any 
defenfive armor, prevailed fo far, that the French, during 
the reign of Louis XIV. were obliged to be continually 
ifluing ordonnances to reftrain it; in confequence of which, 
the general officers, and thofe of the cavalry, wete ob- 
liged to refume the cuirafle, which yet has been but ill 
obferved. 

Coat-ARMor is the efcutcheon of any perfon, or family, with 
its feveral charges, and other furniture, as mantling, creft, 
fupporters, motto, &c. 

Thus we fay, a gentleman of ccat-armor 5 Meaning one who 
bears arms. 

ARMORY, or Armoury, a ftore-houfe of arms, or 
a place wherein military habiliments are kept, to be ready 
for ufe. 

There are armories in the tower, 
caftles, &c. 

Armory is alfo ufed for a branch of heraldry ; being the know- 
ledge of coat-armors, as to their blazons, and various intend- 
ments. See HERALDRY. 

Mafter of the ARMory. See the article MasTer. 

Matto of an Armory. - See the article Mor ro. 

ARM-Pit, See the article Axtria. 

ARMS*, Arma, in a general fenfe, includes all kinds of 
Weapons, whether for defence, or offence. 

* The word is formed from the French armes, which Nicod 
Gerives from a Latin phrafe, Quod operiant armos, by reafon 
they cover the fhoulders or fides: ‘but it ought rather to’ be 
brought from arma, which Varro derives ab arcendi, €0 quod 
arceant hoftes. 


and in all arfenals, citadels, 


pe of offence are, the {word, piftol, mufquet, bayonet, pike, 

ors 

Arms of defence. Sce under the article ARMOR. 

Fire-Arms. See the article Finr-Arms. 
What contributed moft to render the Romans matters of the 
world, was, that having fucceffively warr’d againft all na- 
tions, they conftantly renounced their own methods, arms, 
&c. whenever they met with better—Thus Romulus du. 
ring his war with the Sabins, a bold and warlike nation, 
adopted their broad buckler, in licu of the fmall Argian 
buckler, which he had ufed till that time. Miontefc. Confid. 
Sur les Cauf. de la Grand. des Rom. ¢, +. p. 2. seq. 
The principal arms of the ancient Britons were, hatchets, 
feythes, lances, fwords, and bucklers: the Saxons, &c. brought 
in the halbard, bow, arrows, arbalets, &c. 
~The arms of the Highlanders are, the broad fword, target, 
poniard, and whinyar or durk, &c, 1 Geo. Stat. 2. c. 54- 
ft is fuppofed, that the firft artificial arms were of wood, and 
were only employed againft beafts.—That Nimrod, the firft 
tyrant, turned them againft men ; and that his fon Belus was 
the firft that waged war; whence, according to fome, 
came the appellation dellwn,—Diodorus Siculus takes Belus 
by 2 the fame with Mars, who firft trained foldiers up to 

attle, 

Arms of ftone, and even of brafs, appear to have been 
ufed before they came to iron and fteel—Jofephus affures 
us, that the patriarch Jofeph firft taught the ufe of iron arms 


in Egypt, arming the troops of pharaoh with a cafque ang 
buckler. 
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By the ancient laws of England, every man was obliged 
to bear arms, except the judges and clergy. Under Hen- 
ty VIII. it was exprefsly enjoined on all perfons to be re- 
gularly inftru@ed, even from their tender years, in the ufe 
of the arms then in fathion, viz, the long bow and arrows, 
33 H. 8. 
Arms, Arma, in the eye of the law, are extended to any 
thing which a man takes in his hand in his wrath, to caft at, 
or ftrike another.—So Crompton—/Armorum appellatio non 
ubique feuta & gladios & galeas fignificat, fed & fuftes S la- 
pides. See Vi & Armis 
ARMs of courte/y, or parade, were thofe ufed in the ancient 
jufts, and turnaments. 
Thefe ufually were lances not fhod ; fwords without edge or 
point; and frequently wooden fwords, and even canes, 
Bas of Arms was akind of combat in uf among the an- 
cient cavaliers. 
Place of Arms, in fortification, &c. See PLace of Arms. 
Arms alfo denote the natural Weapons, or parts of defence 
of beafts; as claws, teeth, tutks of elephants, beaks of birds, 
&e. 
Some animals are fufficiently guarded againft all common 
dangers by their natural cloathing, their armature of fhells, 
as the tortoife, &c—Others, deftitute of this guard, are 
armed with horns; and others with fharp quills, or prick- 
Jes, as the porcupine and the hedgehog ; others with ftings 
Se. 
ARMS are alfo ufed figuratively for the profeffion of a foldier. 
—Thus we fay, he was bred to arms. See SouprER. 
Fraternity of Arms. Sce the article FRATERNITY. 
Law of Arms. See the article Law. 
Sujpenfion of Arms. Sce the article SusPENSION. 
Rms, or ARMORIES, are alfo ufed in heraldry, for marks 
of dignity and honour, regularly compofed of certain fi- 
gures and colours, given or authorized by fovereigns, and 
bore in banners, fhields, coats, &c. for the, diftinétion of 
perfons, families and ftates, and pailing by defcent to po- 
fterity. 
They are called arms, in regard they are bore principally on 
the buckler, cuirafle, banners, and other aparatus of war,— 
They are alfo called coats of arms, coat-armour, &c. be- 
caufe anciently embroidered on fur-coats, &c. See Coat of 
arms, &c. 
Some will have the name to have been firft occafioned by the 
ancient knights, who in their jufts and turnaments bore cer- 
tain marks (which were frequently their miftrefs’s favours) in 
their armour, 7. e. their helms or fhield; to diftinguith them 
from each other. 
Three flowers de Jys, in afield azure, are the arms of France. 
—The arms of England are three lions.—In the arms of 
Great-Britain are quartered the arms of France, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 
‘There has been a great difpute among the learned about the 
origin of arms.—Favyn will have them to have been from the 
beginning of the world; Segoin from the time of Noah; 
others from that of Ofiris, which is fupported by fome pa 
ges in Diodorus Siculus; others from the times of the He- 
brews, in regard arms were given to Mofes, Jofhua, the 
twelve tribes, David, &c. 
Others will have them to have taken their rife in the heroical 
age, and under the empires of the Affyrians, Medes, and Per- 
fians ; building upon the accounts of Philoftratus, Xenophon, 
and Quintus Curtius. 
Some pretend that the ufe of arms, and the rules of blazon, 
were regulated by Alexander.—Others will have them to have 
had their original under the empire of Auguftus ; others, 
during the inundations of the Goths; and others, under the 
empire of Charlemaign, 
Chorier obferves, that, among the ancient Gauls, each man 
bore a mark on his buckler, by the fight whereof he might 
be known to his fellows; and hence he refers the original 
of the arms of noble families. —Cambden has obferved fon 
thing like this of the ancient Pigs, and Britons, who, going 
naked to the wars, painted their bodies with blazons, and 
figures of divers colours, which he fuppofes to have been dif- 
ferent in different families, as they fought divided by kindreds. 
Yet Spelman fays, that the Saxons, Danes, and Normans, 
firft brought arms from the north into England ; and thence 
into France. 
Upon the whole it is certain, that from time immemorial, 
there have been fymbolical marks in ufe among men, to di- 
ftinguifh them in armies, and to ferve as ornaments for fhields 
and enfigns ; but thefe marks were ufed arbitrarily as devices, 
emblems, hieroglyphics, ec. and were not regular armories, 
like.ours, which are hereditary marks of the nobility of a 
houfe, regulated according to the rules of heraldry, and au- 
thorized by princes. 
Before Marius, even the eagle was not the conftant enfign 
of the Roman army ; but they bore in their ftandards a wolf, 
leopard, or eagle indifferently, according to the fancy of the 
generals, 
‘The fame diverfity has been obferved with regard to the French 
and Englifh ; on which account, authors are divided when 
they fpeak of the ancient ite of thole countries.—In effect, 
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{ appears from all the beft authors, that the armories of houfes, 
as well as the double names of families, were not known 
before the year 1¢00. _ Arid feveral haye even endeavoured to 
prove, that the ule of arms did not begin till the time of 
the firft croifades of the chriftians in the eaft. 

is, it appears to haye been the ancient turnaments 

ccafioned the fixing of armorics. 

Henry the fowler, who regulated the turnaments in Germany, 

was the firft who introduced thefe marks of honour, which 

appear to be of an older ftanding in Germany, than any other 
part of Europe,—It was then that coats of arms were firft in- 
ftituted ; which were a kind of livery compofed of feveral 

ars, fillets, and colours; whence came the fefs, bend, pale, 
chevron, and lozenge; which were fome of the firft elements 
of atmories, See Cross, Fess, Benn, &e.— ‘Thofe who 
had never been coficerned in any turnament had no arms, 
though they were gentlemen. 

Such of the nobility and gentry as croffed the fea, in the ex- 

the Holy Land, alfo aflumed thefe tokens of ho- 

inguifh themfelves. 

Before thefe times, we find nothing upon ancient tombs but 
crofles, with Gothic infcriptions and reprefentations of the 
perfons dece The tomb of pope Clement IV. who died 
in 1268, is the firft whereon we find any arms; nor do they 
appear on any coins ftruck before the year 1336. We meet 
with figures, it is true, much more ancient, both in ftandards 
and on medals; but neither cities nor princes ever had arms 
in form; nor does any author make mention of blazoning 
before that time. 

Originally, none but the nobility had a right of bearing arms 5 
but king Charles V. having ennobled the Parifians, by his 
charter in 1371, he permitted them to bear arms. from 
whofe example, the more eminent citizens of other places 
did the like. 
Cambden refers the original of hereditary arms in England to 
the time of the firft Norman kings. He fays, their ufe was 
not eftablifhed till the reign of king Henry II. and inftances 
in feveral of the moft confiderable families in England, where- 
in, till that time, the fon always bore different arms from the 
father.—About the fame time it became the cuftom here in 
England, for private gentlemen to bear arms; borrowing 
them from the lords of whom they held in fee, or to whom 
they were the moft devoted. 

Arms, at prefent, follow the nature of titles, which being made 
hereditary, thefe are alfo become fo; being the feveral marks 
for diftinguifhing. of families and kindreds, as names are of 
perfons and individual 
Arms make the objeét of the art of heraldry. Sce Hrra- 
DRY, 

Arms are varioufly diftinguifhed by the heralds.— 

Canting ARMs are thofe, wherein the figures bear an allufion to 

the name of the family.—Such are thofe of the family of la 
Tour in Auvergne, who bear a tower; that of the family of 
Prado in Spain, whofe field is a meadow. 
Moft authors hold thefe the moft noble and regular, as is 
fhewn by an infinity of inftances produced by Father Varenne 
and Menetrier.—They are much debafed, when they come 
to partake of the Rebus, 

Charged Arms are fuch as retain their ancient integrity and 
value, with the addition of fome new honourable charge or 
bearing, in confideration of fome noble action. 

Affumptive Arms, See the article AssumPTiv 

Full or entire Arms are fuch as retain their primitive purity, 
integrity, or value; without any alterations, diminutions, 
abatements, or the like. 

Ttis a rule, that the fimpler and lefS diverfified the arms, the 
more noble and ancient they are.—For this reafon, Garcias 
Ximenes, firft king of Navarre, and his fucceffors for feveral 
ages, bore only gules, without any figure at all. 

The arms of princes of the blood, of all younger fons 
and junior families, are not pure, and fall; but diftingifhed 
and diminifhed ‘by proper differences, Gc. See Dirre- 
RENC ce 

Arms are alfo faid to be parted, couped, quartered, 

Parti, &c. 
Arms axe faid to be falfe and irregular, when there is fome- 
thing in them contrary to the eftablifhed rules of heral- 
dry.—As, when metal is put on metal, or colour on co- 
Jour, 
‘The laws, and other affairs of arms, with the cognizance 
of offences committed therein, belong, among us, to the 
earl-marfhal, and college of arms, See COLLEGE of 
Arms. 

Arms of Patronge. Sce the article ParRONAGE. 

Arms in falconry denote the legs of an hawk, from the thigh 
to the foot. See HAWKING. 

King at Arms, 


aw 


. See 


Kine at Arms. 


Herald at Anus, ss HERALD. 
Pourfuivant at ARMs, °¢ 4) Poursvivant. 
College of ARMs, CoLiecE of Arms. 


ARMY, a large body of foldiers, confifting of horfe and foot, 
under the command of a general, with feveral ranks of fub- 
ordinate officers under him. 


Thisis to be underftood of a land army.—A naval or fea army, 


is a number of {hips/of war, equipped and manned with failors 
and marines, under, the command of an admiral, with other 
inferior officers under him. 

We fay, an army ranged in order of battle—The march of 
an army.—Yhe retreat of an army—The review of an 
army, &ec. 

Befiegers are obliged to: ha 
vent relief being brought into the place, or the ficg: 
raifed. Vid, Savin. Nouv. Ecol. Milit. p. 3355/29. 

An army confitts of fguadrons and battalions, and is uftally 
divided into three corps; which are ranged in three lines. 
The firft line is called the vanguard; the fecond, the main 
body ; and the third, the rear-guard, or body of referve.— 
The middle of each line is poflefled by foot ; the cave 
forms the wings on the ight and left of h line 3 and fome- 
times they alfo place fquadrons of horfe in the: intervals be+ 
tween the battalions. 

When the army is ranged in order of battle, there are five 
feet diftance between ev two horfes, and three between 
the foot. k the file contracts, and its front 


ve an army of obfervation, to pre- 


But in the fhock the 
leffens almoft to one half. 
In each line the battalions are diftant from each other about 
18¢ foot, a diftance about equal to the extent of their front 5 
and the fame holds of the fquadrons, which are about 300 
foot diftant, the extent of their own front. Thefe intervals 
are left for the {quadrons and battalions of the fecond line, to 
range themfelves againft the intervals of the firft line 5 and 
thole of the third line, againft the intervals of the fecond ; 
that beth the one and the other may march more readily 
through thefe {paces to the enemy. % d 
There are ufually 300 foot left between the firft line and 
the fecond, and 600 between the fecond line and the 
third; that there may be room to rally when the fqua- 
drons and battalions are broke. Sawv. Noww. Ecol. Mulit. 
p. 266. Dias y : 
Long experience has fhewn, that in Europe a prince with a 
million of fubjects cannot keep an army of above ten thou- 
fand men, without ruining himfelf. It was otherwile in the 
ancient republi the proportion of foldiers to the reft of 
the people, which is now as about one to an hundred, 
might then be as about one to eight. The reafon feems 
owing to that equal partition of lands, which the ancient 
founders of commonwealths made among their fubjects; fo 
that every man had a confiderable property to defend, and had 
mieans to defend it with. Whereas, among us, the lands and 
riches of a nation being fhared among a few, the reft have 
no way of fubfifting, but by trades, arts, and the like: and 
have neither any free property to defend, nor means to ena~ 
ble them to go to war in defence of it, without ftarving 
their families. A large part of our people are cither artifans 
or fervants, and fo only minifter to the luxury and effemi- 
nacy of the great. While the equality of lands fubfitted, 
Rome, though only a little ftate, being refufed the fuccours 
which the Latins were obliged to furnifh after the taking of 
the city in the confulate of Camillus, prefently d ten 
legions within their own walls: which was more, Livy af- 
fures us, than they were able to do in his time, though ma- 
fters of the greateft part of the world. A full proof, adds 
the hiftorian, that we are not grown ftronger ; and that what 
fwells our city is only luxury, and the means and effeéts of 
it, Vid. Liv. Dec. 1. 1. 7. Confid. fur les Canf. de la grand. 
des Rom, ¢. 3. ps 24 
Our armies anciently were a fort of militia, compofed chiefly 
of the vaflals and tenants of the lords. 
When each company had ferved the number of days or 
months enjoined by their tenure, or the cuftoms of the -f 
they held; they returned home. See Tenurny Fee, &c. 
The armies of the empire confift of divers bodies of 
troops, furnifhed by the feveral circ See Empire and 
CiRCLE. 
The grofs of the French armies, under the Merovingian race, 
confilted of infantry. Under Pepin and Charlemuign, the 
armies confifted almoft equally 6f cavalry and foot: but fince 
the declenfion of the Carlovingian line, the fees being become 
hereditary, the national armies, fays le Gendre, are chiefly 
cavalry. 
The armies of the grand fignior confit chiefly of janizaries, 
fpahi’s, and timariots. See JANIzary, Spans, and ‘Tr- 
MARIOT. 

Royal AnmyY.- 

ARNODI*, 
RHAPSODI. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek aj@, a lamb, which 
was their ufual reward; and #2», fong, or finging. 

ARNOLDISTS, Arnatpisrs, a kind of feétaries in the 
*XUth century 5 thus called from their chief, Arnold of Brefic, 
who was a great declaimer againit the wealth and vices of 
the clergy: and who is alfo charged with preaching againit 
baptifm and the eucharift. ‘ 
After raifing great difturbanees at Breffe and Rome, he 
was burnt at this latter place in 1155, and his afhes caft 
into the Tiber.—His difciples were alfo called Publicaus or 
Poplecani. 

AROMATIC®*, Aromaricus, is underftooed of a drug, 

plant 


~» 


i 


és, 


See the article Rovat., 


in antiquity, the fame with Rhapfodi. See 


ARR 
plant, or the like, which yields:a brifk, fragrant fmell, and a 
‘warm {picy tafte, 

* The word is formed of theGreek &, 
of aps very, and ody or oon, fmell; or r: 
aew, to make fit, accommodate; in regard {pic 
all aromatic, are uled for the feafoning 1g OF meats. 

Aromatics, or Aromatic Afedicines, ave cither fimple 
or compound.—To this claf belong molt cardiac, cephalic, 
and carminative remedies, with many ftomachic ones. 

Of this kind are frankincenfe, ftorax, benjoin, cinnamon, 
mace, cloves, nutmes, pepper, &c.—Such alfo are lavender, 
marjoram, fige, thyme, rofe; mary, €€c. 

Aromatics are of particular fervice in cold cacheBtic habits, where 
the load of humours has been forced away by ftrong deter- 
gents and cathartics; as they tend to ftrengthen the fibres, 
and prevent a relapfe,—Hence alfo they become of neceflary 
ufe after purging, and carrying off the waters of a dropfy 5 or 
in the intervals thereof, to fortify the fprings, atid prevent a 
filling again. : 

The dromaticum Rafatum is a compound officinal powder, made 

of red rofes, liquorice, aloes wood, yellow fanders, cinnamon, 
cloves, mace, gum tragacanth, nutmegs, cardamomis, galan- 
gals, fpikenard, ambergreafe and mufk, all mixed together.—It 
is chiefly prefcribed in cordial and cephalic bolus’s and clec- 
tuaries, to ftrengthen the ftomach and head, which all arema- 
tics have a tendency to. 
Some writers give the. title Aroma Gormanicum to juniper- 
berries, on account of the great eftcem they are in among that 
people, for their fpicy, warm qualities, in’ which refpe& they 
are by many preferred to ginger itfelf. 

Aromaricum Vinum, ' fee Hibeetbes { 

Aromaricus Calamus, 

ARONDE, in fortification, 
@ Aronde. 

AROURA, Ageea, a Grecian meatfure, of 50 foot. Suid. 

ARouRA was more frequently ufed for a fquare meafure, the 
half of the plethron. 

The Egyptian aroura wasthe {quareof roo cubits. Arbuth,tab.9. 
ARPAGIUS®, or rather Harpactus, in fome ancient in- 
feriptions, fignifies a perfon who died in the cradle, at leaft 
in early youth. — 
* The word is formed from the Greek: demcto, rapio, T fnatch. 
It occurs but rarely in Latin writings: yet we meet with it 
in Gruter, p. 682. Infirip. 9- in the epitaph of Marcus Au- 
relius, who died at the age of 9 years, 2 months, and 13 days. 
—But even this infeription was found in Gaul, where they 
often made ufe of a baftard Greek. 
‘The Romans made no funerals for their @rpagii.— They neither 
burnt their bodies, nor made tombs, monuments, or epitaphs 
for them ; which occafioned Juvenal to fay, 

—Terra clauditur infans 

Et minor igne rogi. 
In after times it became the cuftom to burn fuch as had lived 
to the age of forty days, and had cut any, teeth; tho’ thefe 
they alfo called “Agraxrai, or “Agmayusvos, q. d. rapti, ravifhed. 
The ufage feems to have been borrowed from the Greeks, 
among whom, Euftathius aflures us, it was the cuffom never 
to bury their children either by night or full day, but at the 
firft appearance of the morning; and that they did not call 
their departure by the name of death, but by a fofter appella- 
tion, “Hyzpas dprayn, importing that they were ravifhed by 
Aurora, or taken away to her embraces, 

ARPENT. See the article Acre, 


is compounded 
rived from 
Which are 


Vinum. 
CaLtamus. 
See Doverart,. and QuEvUE 


ARQUEBUSS®*, or Harquesuss, a 
fomething bigger than our mufquet; and 
caliever. See Harquesuss. 

* The word is derived from the Italian arcobu/f 


large hand-gun, 
called by fome a 


or arcoabufo, 
formed of arco, a bow, and éufio, a hole ; becawle of the touch. 
hole of an arguebuf:, which fucceeds to the ufe of the bow 
among the ancients. 

ArquesBuss @ Croc is a fort of fmall fort-arm, which carries 
a ball of about three half ounces ; now only uled in old Caftile, 
and fome garrifons of the French, 

ARRACK. See the article ARack, 

ARRAIATIO Peditum, the ranging or arraying of foot-fol- 
diers. See Martian Law. 

ARRAIGN *, or ArRaicn, in law, 
order, or in its place, 

* Spelman is of opinion that the word fhould be written arrem, 
from arramare, derived from the old French arramir, i e. 
Jurare, prommittere, folemuiter proffer. Yet in the regifter we 
find no fuch word as arramare ; but in all the writs of affiz 
the year-books, @&e. it is arrainavit: the more natural d. 
vation is from the French arraifiner, i.e. ad rationim ponere, 
to calla man to anfwer in form of law ; which comes from 
the barbarous Latin adrationare, i, e. placitare.—In which 
fenfe, to arraign a criminal, is ponere eum ad rationem. 


fignifies to fet a thing in 


Thus, he is faid to arrajgn a writ of novel dif cifin, who pre- 
pares and fits it for trial before the juftices of the circuit, 

‘To arraign the affize is to caufe the demandant to be called 
tomake the plaint, and to fet the caufé in {uch order, as'the 
tenant may be forced to anfwer thereto. 

A prifoner isalfo {aid to be arraigned, when he is indiSed and 
brought forth tg trial, 


ARR 


ARRAIGNMENT, in law, the a&t of arraigning, that is; 
of arranging, or fetting a thing in order. 4 

ARRANGEMENT, or RANGEMENT, the difpofition of 
the parts of a whole, inva certain order. 

The modern philofophy fhews us, that the diverfity of the 
colours of bodies depends entirely on the fituation and a~ 
rangement of the parts, which refleé the light differently ; the 
diverfity of taftes and fmells on the different arrangements of 
the pores, which render them differently fenfible; and the 
general diverfity of bodies on the different arrangement of their 
parts. 

The happy arrangement of words makés one of the greateft 
beautics.of difcourfe. 

ARRAS-Hancrnes, a fort of rich tapeftry, made at Arras 
in the county of Artois in Flanders. Sce Taresrry. 

ARRAY *, ‘in law, the ranking or ordering a jury or inqueft 
of men impanelled on any caufe. P 

* The word may be derived either from the obfolete French 
array, order, or from raye, aline, ftroke, &c. 

Hence to array a pannel, ann, 3 Hen. V. &c, is to fet forth 
the men impanelled one by another.—The array {hall be 
quafhed, ib.—By the ftatute, every array in affize ought to be 
made four days before Hence a fo, to challenge the array. 
See CHALLENGE. 

Battle-Array. See Tactics. 

ARRAYERS, or ARRAJERS, ARRAITORES, is ufed 
in fome ancient flatutes, for fuch officers as had care of 
the foldiers armour, and fawthem du 'y accoutted in their kinds. 
In fome reigns, commiffioners have been appointed for this 
purpole. Such were the commiffioners of a7 ray, appointed 
by king Charles I. in the year 1642, 

ARREARS*, Arrear AGEs, ARRERAGIUM, 
ARRIERAGIUM, the remains of an account ; 
fu of money remaining in the hands of an accomptant. 

™ The word is derived from the French arrerages, which is 
formed from arr: » and that again from retro, behind, 

ARREARS, is alfo ufed mote generally for a remainder of rents 
or monies unpaid at the due time ; whether they be rents of 
manor, or any other thing referved : called alfo in fome writers 
arrieragium firmarum. 

Reins ARREAR inlaw, See Rtens. 

ARRENTATIO N, jin the foreft law, 
an owner of lands in the foreft, 
a low hedge and {mall ditch, 
yearly rent. 

Saving the arrentations denotes a 
licences for yearly rent. 

ARREST *;, in common law, the apprehending or reftraining 
of one’s perfon, in execution of the command of fome court, 
or officer of juftice. 

* The word a@r¢?, is originally French, and is ufed in that 
language for a decrée, or determination of a caufe debated to 
and fro: in which fenfe it feems derived from the Greek 
aegesor, placitum, the pleafure of the court. 

Hence, when a perfon is legally ftopped, apprehended, and 
reftrained of his liberty for debt, &c. he is faid to be arre/ted, or 
put under an arre/? ; which is the beginning of imprifonment. 

To mave or plead in arreft of judgment isy to thew caufe why 
judgment {hould be flayed, though there be a verdi& in the 
caule. 

To plead in arref? of taking the inquef? is, to thew caufe why an 
inqueft fhould not .be taken. 

ARRESTANDIS Bonis ne diffipentur, 
for him whofe cattle or goods are taken by another, who, 
during the controverfy, makes, or is like to make them 
away, and will hardly be able to give fatisfaGtion for them 
afterwards. 

ARRESTANDO ipfum, qui pecuniam recepit ad profici/~ 
cendum in obfequium regis, 8c. is a writ which lies for the ap- 
prehenfion of him that hath taken preft-money to ferve in the 
King’s wars, and hides himfelf when he fhould go. 

ARRESTO /faéio fiper bonis mercatorum alienigencrum, 
&c. is a writ which lies for a denizen againft the goods of 
ftrangers or Perfons of another country found within this king- 
dom, in recompence of goods taken from him in that country, 
after he hath been denied reftitution there. 

This anfwers to what among the ancient civilians was called 
clarigatio, now barbaroufly reprifalia. SeeREprrsat. 

ARRETED, Arrect ATUS, is fometimes ufed in our an- 
cient law-books, for imputed, or laid to.—As, no folly may 
be arreted to one under age. 

ARRHABONARII *, a fein religion, who held that the 
eucharift is neither the real fefh and blood of Chrift, nor yer 
the fign of them, but only the pledge or earneft thereof. 

* The word is derived from the Greek aegsaBuy, arrha, earnett, 
ARRH A, or Argentum Dei. See Earnest, ec. 
ARRHEPHORIA &, a feaft among the Athenians, inftituted 

in honour of Minerva, and Herfe daughter of Cecrops, 

* The word is Greek, AgsnQogv, which is compofed of ae 
myftery, and gegw, I carry, on’ account of certain myiterious 
things which were carried in procellion at this folemnity. 


Boys, or as fome fay, girls, between feven and twelve years of 
age 
eS 


or 
or a 


the licenfing 
to enclofe them with 
in confideration of a 


power referved to give fuch 


a writ which lies 


OF, 


ART 


ave, were the minifters that afifted at this feaft; and were 
denominated ApgnQopot. 


This fealt was fo called Erfiphoria, EeonPogta, from Herfe | 


the daughter of Cecrops, on whofé account it is faid to have 
been firft eftablifhed. 

ARRIERE, a French term, 
or poflerior part of any thing ; 
abridgedly, rear. 

ARRIERE-BAN *, or ARIERE-Ban, in the French cuftoms, 
is a general proclamation, whereby the king fummons to the 
war all that hold of him ; both his vaflals, 7. e. the noblefie, 
and the vallals of his vaflals. 

* M. Cafeneuve takes the word to be compofed of arriere and 
ban: the ban, according to him, denotes the convening of 
the nobleffe or vaflals, who hold fees immediately of the 
king; and arriere, thofe who only hold of the king me- 
diately. — 

To the provoft of Paris belongs the convoking and command- 
ing of the arriere-ban. 

Arrisre-Fee, or Fier, is a fee dependant on fome other 

fuperior one. 
Atriere fees commenced at the time when the counts and dukes, 
rendering their governments hereditary in their families, 
diftributed to their officers certain parts of the royal domains 
which: they found in their provinces and even permitted 
thofe officers to gratify the foldiers under them, with parts 
thereof. 

ARRIERE-GuarD. See thearticle REAR-Guard. 

Arrigre Vajjal, or Tenant, the vaflal or tenant of another 
vaflal or tenant. See VASSAL. 

ARROGATION. See ADROGATION. 

ARRONDIE, in heraldry. Cross-Arrondic, or rounded, 
is that whofe arms are compofed of feétions of a circle, 
not oppofite to each other, fo as to make the arm 
bulge out thicker in one part than another ; but both 
the feGtions of each arm lie the fame way, fo that the 
arm is every where of an equal thicknefs 5 and all 
of them terminating at the edges of the efcutcheon, like the 
plain crofs. 

ARROW, a miflive weapon of offence, flender, pointed and 
barbed, made to be caft or fhot with a bow. See Bow, and 
ARCHERY. 

We fay, a flight of arrows ? arrows are alfo called /hafts. 

Arrow-makers are called fletchers, who were formerly, as well 
as bowyers, perfons of great confequence in the common- 
wealth,—Arrow-heads and quarels were to be well boched 
or brafed, and hardened at the points with fteel ; the doing 
of which feems to have been the bufinefs of the arrow-{mith. 
Vid. Stat.7. He 4. & 7. 

Arrow, in aftronomy, trigonometry, Se. 

Wildfire ARRows. See WILDFIRE. 

ARS Notoria. See the article Nororius. 

ARSENAL ®*, a royal or public magazine, or place appointed 
for thé making, and keeping of arms neceflary either for de- 
fence, or affault. 


litterally fignifying the hind, 
ufually wrote in Englifh, 


See SAGITTA- 


* The word, according to fome, is derived from arx, arci. 
fortrefs; by others from ars, an engine ; this being the place 
where the engines of war are prefery d.—Some will have it 
compounded of arx and fenatus, as being the defence of the 
fenate ; others fetch it from the Italian arfenale, or from the 
modern Greek arfenalis; but the moft probable opinion is, 
that it is derived from darfenaa, which, in the Arabic, fig- 
nifies an arfinal. 

The ar/enal of Venice is the place where the galleys are built 
and laid up.—The arfenal of Paris is that where the cannon 
or great guns are caft. It has this infcription over the gate— 
Vulcania tela minifirat, 
Tela Gigantaos debellatura furores. 
There are alfo arfenals, or ftore-houfes, appropriated to naval 
furniture and equipments.—At Marfeilles is the arjenal for 
the gallies ; and at Toulon, Rochefort and Breft, are thofe, 
for the men of war. 

ARSENIC*, Arsenrcum, in natural hiftory, a pon- 
derous mineral fubftance, volatile and uninflammable, which 
gives a whitenefs to feveral metals in fufion, and proves 
tremely cauftic, or corrofive, to animals, fo as to become a 
violent poifon, 

* The word is compounded of the Greek ayne, man, or aeon, 
male, and aw, Ll overcome, or kill ; alluding to its poifonous 
quality.» 

In an ancient manufcript afcribed to the fibyls, is a verfe 

which plainly intimates arfenic.—Tetrafyllabus Jum; prima 
ars mei virum, fecunda viétoriam fignificat. 

Arfenic is by fome ranked in the clafs of fulphurs. 

There are divers kinds of arfenic; viz. yellow, red ; and 
crfftalline, or white. 

Orpiment is called Native or Yellow ARSENTC, itis of a yellow, or 

orange-colour; whence itis alfo denominated auripigmentum. 
Tt is chiefly foundin copper-mines, ina fort of glebes or ftones, 
of different figures and fizes, Its colour, though always yel- 
low, yet admits of divers fhades and mixtures, as a golden 
yellow, reddifh yellow, greenith yellow, Gc, It is found 
to contain a portion of gold, but fo’ little, as not to quit 
the coft of feparating it ; but there is befide this a yellow facti- 
tious arfenic made of the white arfenic and fulphur, 


ARS 


Red ARSENIC, is a preparation of the white or cryftalline ar/e- 
nic, made by adding to it fulphur and copper. 

White or Cryftalline Arsenic is the kind chiefly ufed 
among us. 

Arfenic is made by fublimation from cobalt: the me- 
thod of which, as pratifed in Hungary, is given us by Dr. 
Krieg, in the Philofephical Tranfactions, N° 293.—The 
cobalt being’ beat to powder, and the light fandy part 
wafhed off, by a current of water, they put what. re- 
mains into the furnace; the flame of which pafling over 
the powder, takes along with it the arfenical part, in 
form of a fmoke; which beng received by a chimney, 
and carried thence into a clofe wooden channel, fticks 
by the way to the fides ; and is feraped off, in 
form of a whitifh or yellowifh powder.—From what 
remains of the cobalt, they proceed to make fmalt. See 
SMALT. 

The fimalleft quantity of cry/talline nic, being mixed with 
any metal, renders it friable, and abfolutely deftroys its mal- 
leability, 

Hence, the refiners dread nothing fo much as arfénic 
in their metals; nor could any thing be fo advantageous 
to them, were fuch a thing to be had, as a menftruum 
that would abforb, or a€& on arfenic alone; for then their 
metals would be readily purified, without flying off, or 
evaporating. 

A fingle grain of arfenic will turn a pound of copper 
into a beautiful white metal looking like filver. This 
hint many perfons have endeavoured to improve on, for 
the making of filver, but in vain, as the mixture 
could never be brought to fuftain the hammer : 
forme have been hanged for coining fpecies of this {pu- 
rious filver. 

The chymifts furnifh feveral preparations of arfenic, 
which all turn on repeated ablutions and fublimations, to 
blunt the corrofive falts thereof, and change jit) into. a 
fafe medicine, after the manner of fublimate—Such are 
ruby of arfenic, &c, But it fearce appears worth the pains : 
and whatever fome may urge, nic ought never to be ufed 
inwardly in any form, as gnawing and tearing the veffels, 
and occafioning mortal convulfions.—Its fume taken into 
the lungs, kills inftantly : and the oftner it is fublimed, fays 
Boerhaave, the ranker it grows.—Butter and cow’s milk 
taken in large quantities, prove good antidotes againft ar/e- 
nic. See SUPPLEMENT article ARSENIC. 

Regulus of Arsenic is the moft fixed and compact -part 
thereof, prepared by mixing it with pot-afhes and foap, 
then fufing the whole, and cafting it into a mortar; upon 
which the heavieft part falls to the bottom. 

Caupic oil of ARSENIC, is a butyrous liquor, like butter 
of antimony, prepared of arfenic and corrofive. fubli- 
mate.—It férves to eat off fungous flefh, and to cleanfe 
carious bones, &e- 

ARSENICAL Magnet, magnes arfenicalis, is a preparation 
of antimony, with fulphur and white arfenic. 

ARSENOTHELYS *, among the ancient naturalifts, 
the fame with hermaphrodite. 

* The Greeks ufed the word both in {peaking of men and 
beafts.—It is formed from «gon and Qnavs, male and fe- 
male. 

ARSIS and Thefis, in profody, are names given to the two 
proportionable parts into which every foot, or rhythm is di- 
vided. See Foor, &. 

By arfis and thefis are ufually meant no more than a propor- 
tional divifion of the metrical feet, made by the hand or foot 
of him that beats the time. 

As in meafuring the quantities of words, the hand is lift up, 
as well as let fall; part of the time taken up in meafuring 
the foot, by lifting the hand up, is termed arfisy or elevatio 5 
and the part, where the hand is let fall, zhefis, or pofitio. Vid. 
Auguftin. de Mufica, 1. 2. ¢. 10. In plaudendo enim quia ele- 
wvaiur & ponitur manus, partem pedis fibi elevatio vendicat, 
partem pofitio. 

Fugha per Ansin & Thefin. See Fucur. 

ART, Ars, is defined by the fchoolmen, a habit of the 
mind operative or effective according to right reafon ; 
or, fomewhat more intelligibly, a habit of the mind prefcrib- 
ing rules for the due produétion of certain effets ; or the intro- 
ducing of changes in bodies from fome foreknowledge and 
defign in a perfon endued with a principle or faculty of 
acting. 

% The word art is derived from the Greek apern, virtue, 
ftrength.—This is the opinion of Donatus, on the firkt feene 
of Terence’s Andria: ars ano rns aperns, dida ef per {ynco- 
pen; and is followed by Scaliger. Others derive art from 
cegog, utility, profit 5 which is found in that fenfe in AL{- 
chylus. 

On this footing, arts are divided into aéfive and fadlive. 
_ Such as leave no external effect after their operation, 
as dancing, fiddling, &c. are called aé?ive or praétical arts : 
thofe which do leave an effeét behind them, as painting, 
é&e, are called faétive, or effedtive arts. Magn. Moral. lib. 1. 


cap. 35+ 
Arr is better defined, after my lord Bacon, a proper difpofal 
of the things of nature by human thought and experience, fo 
4 as 


ART 


28 to make them anfwer the defigns and ufes © of 

mankind. 

Nature, according to that philofopher, is fometimes free, 
and at her own difpofal ; and then fhe _ manifefts . her- 
felf in a regular order: as we fee in the heavens, plants, 
animals, &c.—Sometimes the is irregular, and diforderly, 
either through: fome uncommon accident, or depravation 
in matter, “when ‘the reliftance of fome impediment 
Perverts her from her courfe ; as in the produétion of 
monitters.—At “other times fhe is fubdued and fathioned 
by human induftry, and made to ferve the feveral. purpofes 
of mankind.—This laft is what we call art.—In which fenfe, 
art ftands oppofed to nature. 

Hence, the knowledge of nature may be divided into. the 
hiftory of generation, of pratergeneration, and of arts. 
The firft confiders nature at liberty ; the fecond, her errors 5 
and the third, her reftraints. 

Arr is alfo ufed for {cience or Knowledge reduced into 
practice, 

Several of the fchoolmen hold logic and ethics to be arts 3 in- 
afmuch as they do not terminate in mere theory, but tend to 
practice. 

in this fenfe, fome branches of the mathematics alfo are arts ; 
others, matters of doétrine, ‘or fcience.—Statics. is wholly 
{cientifical, as it’ takes up with the mere contemplation 
of motion: mechanics, on the contrary, is an art, as it 
reduces the doétrine of ftatics into practice, 

ArT is Principally ufed for a certain fyftem or colletion 
of rules, precepts, and inventions or experiments, which, 
being duly obferved, make the things a man under- 
takes fucceed, and render them advantageous and. agrec- 
able. 

In this fenfe, art is oppofed to fcience, which isa colleétion 
of fpeculative principles, and conclufions. 

The nature and origin of art, and its diftin@ion from/fcience, 
are farther confidered in the preface to this work, 

4rts, in this fenfe, may be divided, with refpeét to. their 
feope and object, into human, as medicine; and divine, as 
theology. 

Human, again, may be fubdivided into civil 
litics, &, military, as fortification, 
ture, chymiftry,” anatom 2 Se. metaphyjical, as logics, 
pure matherhatics, é&7¢, philological, as grammar, criticifm, 
Se. mercantile, to which belong the mechanical arts and 


3 as. law, po- 
Se. phyfical, as agricul- 


manufactures. See each in its place. 
v#s are more popularly divided into /iberal and mecha- 
nical, 


Liberal Arts are thofe that are noble, and ingenuous; or 
which are worthy of being cultivated without any regard to 
lucre arifing therefrom.—Such are poetry, mufic, painting, 
grammar, rhetoric, the military art, architeéiure, and navi~ 
gation, 

hand and body 

and which are chiefly 
fake of the profit they bring with them. 

are moft of thofe’ which furnifh us 
and are popularly known 
by the name of trades.—Such are weaving, turnery, brew- 

i clock-making, carpentry, joinery, foundery, 


machine 5 as being 
or_inftrument. 
With the iberal arts it is otherwife 
of them which may be learnt and 
ftrument all ; 
called, &e, 
The arts which relate to the fight and hearing, 
Bacon obferves, are reputed liberal, 
regard the other fenfes, 
ters of luxury. 
Te has been well noted by philofophers, that, 
and growth of ftates, the military arts chiefly 
arrived at their height, the liberal arts ; and 
clining hand, the vouluptuary arts. 
There are alfo divers particular arts 5 as the art of memory, 
the art of deciphering, the art of flying, of fwimming, art 
of diving, é&c. 4 
Democritus maintained, that men learnt all their arts from 
brutes ; that the fpider taught them weaving, the fwallow 
building, the nightingale mufic ; and feveral kinds of medicine. 
Term of Art. See the article Term, 
Bachelor of Arts, See the article BAcHELOoR. 

Mafter of Arts. See Master, Decree, Facurry. 
AR? is alfo applied to divers imaginary, 
doGtrines and inventions.—Such are, 
Lully’s Arr, or the tranfcendental Arr, this is an art by 
means whereof a man may difpute whole days on any 
topic in nature without underftanding the leait tittle of 

thing in difpute; thus called from its inventor Ray- 
mond Lully, 
It confifts chiefly in difpofing the feveral forts 


into divers feales or or climaxes, to be run down 
Vor, I, 3 


3 there being feveral 
practifed without any in- 
as logic, eloquence, medicine Properly fo 


my lord 
beyond thofe which 
which are chiefly employed in mat- 


during the rife 
flourifh ; when 
when on the de- 


of beings 
in a def- 


and even fuperftitious, 


cending progréflion.—Thus) whatever were propofed io be 


talked on, they would fay, firft, it is. a being, and confes 


BNe.5 as 
quently, ones true, good, perfect: then, it is either Createdy 
or increated. Again, 


every created being is either body of 
fpirit, Se. ‘ 


Angelical Any, or the ART of fpirits, isa method of attaining 
to the knowledge of any thing defired; by means of angels; 
or rather of daemons, 
Under this come 
craft, &c. 

Ars. Notoria is a pretended manner of acquiring feiences b 

infufion, without any other application than a little fafting 
and performing a few ceremonies, 
They who make profeffion of this art, affirm-that it was by 
means hereof that Solomon, in one night’s time, acquired all 
his knowledge.—Delrio fhews it to bea criminal curiofity, 
and founded on a fecret Compact with the devil. Difquif, 
Mag. p. 11. Tt-was folemnly condemned by the Sorbonne, 
in 1320. 

St. dnJelm’s Ant isa fuperftitious manner of curing wounds, 

by barely touching the linen wherewith thofe wounds had 
been coverred, 
Delrio, in his Difquifitiones Magice, obferves, that fome Ita- 
lian foldiers, who practifed this art, attributed the inven- 
tion thereof to St. Anfelm ; but he affures us withal, that it 
was really invented by Anfelm of Parma, a celebrated ma- 
gician, % 

St. Paul’s Any is a branch of the ars notoria, 
fuppofed to have been taught by St. Paul, 
up Into the third heaven, 

Arr and Part, is a phrafe ufed in the north end of Eng- 
land, and in Scotland. When’ any one is charged with a 
crime, they fay he is art and part in committing the fame ; 
that is; he was both the contriver, and a¢ted a part in it. 

LHermetical ART. See the article HERMETICAL, 

Fhffipic An. See the article Hyssopre, 

ARTERIA Afpera, ts pe SA fA cramne 

AR TERIA Sacra, §°°° the atticlesy oe 

ARTERIAL, or ARTERIOUS, in anatomy, fomething that 
relates to the arteries. See ARTERY. 

The arterial blood is fuppofed more warm, florid, and fpiri- 
tuous than the venal, 

ARTERIOSA Vena, va:Be aprnpiadnc, or arterial vein, a 
denomination given to the pulmonary artery, or that veffel 


whereby the blood is conveyed from the right ventricle of the 
heart to the lungs. 


Canalis ARTERIOSUS is a tube in the heart of a 
foetus; which, with the foramen ovale, ferves to maintain 
the circulation of the blood, and to divert it from the 
lungs. 

ARTERIOTOMY *, Agrnproromiay 
the operation of opening an artery ; 
a lancet by the arterics ; 
cafes. 

* The word is formed of wernpia, and trum, feco, T cut. 
Arteriotomy isa very dangerous operation, and is feldom ufed 
with defign, except in the forehead, the temples, and 
behind the eats, where the arteries are eafily clofed again by 
reafon of the cranium underneath, which would be very. dif- 
ficult to effeét in any other part.—In the other parts it 
ufually proves fatal ; and we have numerous inftances of 
perfons killed in bleeding, by the opening an artery inftead 


of a vein. 
Fernelius (2, 18.) Severinus (Effie. 
and Catherwood labour 


the arts of magics forcery; witch= 


fo called as being 
after his being takent 


in chirurgery, &c. 
or of letting blood with 
practifed in fome extraordinary 


Med. part.) Tulpius 
hard to introduce ar- 
Preferable to venzefec- 


(O4/. 1. 48.) 
teriotomy in apoplectic cafes, as much 
tion; but they are not much followed, 
ARTERY ®*, Aprnpz, in anatomy, a 
appointed to receive the blood from the 
and diftribute it to al] parts of the body, for the maintenance 
of heat and life, and the conveyance of the heceffary nutri 
ment.—See Tab. Anat, (Angeiol) fig. 1. 
* The word is Greek, aerepsa > which fome imagine derived 
from ane, acr, the air, and tnpew, fervo, to keep: but 
others, who underftand the ufe of the part better, derive it 
from aspu, I lift, becaufe of its continual 


hollow fiftulous canal, 
ventricles of the heart, 


1 throbbing or 
beating. 

The arteries are ordinarily compofed of three Coats or mem- 

branes. The firft 


oF outermolt, nervous or tendinous ; being 
a thread of fine blood-veflels with nerves, for nourifhing the 
other coats. The fecond mu(cular, and made up of circular, 
or rather {piral fibres ; of Which there are more or fewer 
ftrata according to the bigne’s of the artery : thefe fibres have 
a ftrone elatticity, by which they contraé&t themfelves with 
force, when the power by which they have been ftretched out 
ceafes, The third and inmoft coat is a fine, denfe, tran{pa- 
Tent membrane, which keeps the blood within its channels, 
which otherwife upon the dilatation of an artery, would eafily 
{eparate the fpiral fibres from one another. ‘As the arteries 
Grow fmaller, thefe coats grow thinner. 
All the arteries are conical, #. ¢, they begin with the trunk, 
and, growing le and Narrower, end in branches fo minute, 
that they efcape the fight, unlefs affifted with micro‘ pes 5 
ae a On) » by 
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| 
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ART 


by which, in the tails of tadpoles and very fmall eels, 
the extremities of the arteries feem, by the fwift un- 
interrupted courfe of the blood, to, be inofculated. or 
continued to the originations of the veins: though by the 
Santer of thofe veffels, the actual continuation be not 
vifible, 
The coats of the arteries are of a very denfe, clofe 
contexture; by which means the blood not being vifible 
through them, they generally appear white. Add, that 
the blood proceeding from a greater capacity to a lefs, 
is thereby fomewhat obftruéted in its paflage ; but 
being forced on by the motion of the heart, it diftends 
the coats, and thereby occafions a falient motion, called 
the pulfe-—By this thicknefs and whitenefs of the arte- 
riéss with the pulfation obferved therein, arteries are dif- 
tinguifhed from veins. j 
The pulfe of the arteries, like that of the heart, con- 
fifts of two reciprocal motions, a fyftole or contraction, 
and a diaftole or dilatation: but they keep oppofite times 5 
the fyftole of the one anfwering to the diaftole of the 
other. 
All the arteries of the body, we have obferved, arife 
in two large trunks, from the two ventricles of the 
heart. That from the right ventricle is called the 
pulmonary artery, ferving to carry the blood into the 
lungs: that from the left, the @orta, or great artery; 
which, by its numerous ramifications, furnifhes all the 
xeft of the body, as far as the remoteft ftages of cir- 
culation. 
The great artery, after it leaves the heart, divides into two 
large trunks, called the a/cending, or upper; and de/cending, 
or lower trunks, 
The afcending trunk, or aorta afcendens, conveys the 
blood to the head, and other upper parts of the body, and 
is fub-diyided into three branches.—The firft, the right 
Jubclavian, whence arife the carotid, vertebral, cervical, 
tight axillary, &c.—The fecond, is the left carotid.— 
The third, the left /uhclavian ; whence arife the left 
cervical, vertebral, and axillary—See each defcribed in 
its proper article, SuBCcLAVrAN, CAROTID, VERTE- 
BRaL, CERVICAL, AXILLARY, Ge. 
The defcending trunk, or aorta defcendens, carries the Blood 
to the trunk, and the lower parts of the body. 
Out of this arife the bronchial, interesftals, celiac, phrenic, 
mefenteric, emulgent, fpermatic, iliac, umbilical, epigaftric, 
hypogaftric, crural, &c. with their feveral ramifications.— 
See each in its place. dh 
A draught of the feveral arteries, with their divi- 
fions and fubdivifions, in their natural order and pofition, 
- taken from the life; fee in plate anatomy, (Angeiol. 
- 6. 

honing? is alfo applied to that fiftulous tube, compofed of 
cartilages and membranes, which defcends from the mouth 
to the lungs, for the conveyance and reconveyance of the 
air, in refpiration. 
This is particularly called the a/pera arteria, or trachea, and 
popularly the wind-pipe. 

ARTHEL, fomething caft into a court, in Wales, or the 
marches thereof; whereby the court is letted or difcontinued 
for the time, —The cafting of arthel is prohibited, 26 H. 8. 


ce. 6. 
ARTHRITIS*, AcSeizic, in medicine, a difeafe better 
Known under the name of the gout. 

* The word is formed from the Greek a¢9;o, articuluss 
joint ; in regard the chief feat of that diftemper is in the 
joints. 

Artuirtic Waters. See the article WATER. 

ARTHRODIA®*®, ApSeudia, in anatomy, a fpecies of arti- 
culation, wherein a flat head of one bone is received into a 
fhallow focket of another. 

* The word is formed from the Greek eeOgo, articulus, and 
Sexouas, recipio, I receive. 

Such is the articulation of the humerus with the fca- 
pula. 

ARTHRODIUM in mineralogy, a genus of cryftal. See 
SuPPLEMENT. 

ARTHROSIS*, in anatomy, a junéture of two bones, 
defigned for motion ; called alfo articulation. 

* The word is formed from the Greek agSea, articulus. 

ARTICLE, Arricutus, a little part or divifion of a 
book, writing, or the like-——Aquinas divides his fum 
of theology into feveral queftions ; and each queftion 
into divers afticles.—Such an account confifts of fo many 
articles. 

Articre is alfo applied to the feveral. claufes or conditions 

of a contract, treaty uf peace, or the like, 
In this fenfe we fay, articles of marriage, articles of 
capitulation, preliminary articles, 8¢¢.—'The-_eftablifh- 
ment of an Eaft India company at Oftend is a dire&& 
breach of the eighth and ninth articls of the treaty of 
Manfter. 

Articres of the clergy, ARTIcULY cleri, are certain ftatutes 
touching perfons and caufes écclefiaftical, made under Ed- 
ward IL and IIL ? 


ART 


ArTicxE of faith is by fome defined a point of Chriftian doc- 


trine, which we are obliged to. believe, as having been re- 
vealed by God himfelf, and allowed and eftablifhed as fuch by 
the church. 


ARTICLE, Articulus, in anatomy, denotes ajoint, or junéture, 


of two or more bones of the body. See ARTICULATION. 

ARTICLE of death, Articulus mortis, the laft pangs, or agony 
of a dying perfon. 

The pope ufually fends his benedi€tion to the cardinals, Ge 
in articulo mortis. 

ARTICLE, in arithmetic, fignifies the number 10, or any num- 
ber juftly divifible into ten parts; as 20, 30, 40, &e.— 
Thefe are fometimes called decads, and fometimes round 
numbers. Harris. 

ARTICLE, in grammar, denotes a particle ufed in moft lan- 
guages for the declining of nouns, and denoting the feveral 
cafes and genders thereof. 

The ule of articles arifes chiefly hence, that in languages 
which have not different terminations, to exprefs the different 
ftates and circumftances of nouns, there is fomething 
required to fupply that office. 
The Latins have no articles; but the Grecks, and moft of 
the modern languages, have had recourfe hereto, for 
fixing and afcertaining the vague fignification of common 
and appellative names. 
The Greeks have their s, the eaftern tongues their he em- 
phaticum ; the Italians their i/, Jo, and Ja.—The French their 
te, da, and les.—The Germans their der, das, dat. 
‘The Englith alfo have two articles, a, and the : which, being 
prefixed to fubftantives, apply their general fignification to 
fome particular thing.—Thus we fay, @ man; that is, fome 
man or other: the man, that is, that certain man. 
Hence it appears, that @ is ufed in a larger, and more 
general fenfe being applied indifferently to any par- 
ticular perfon or thing.—Whereas the diftinguifhes indivi- 
dually, and fhews what particular thing is {poke of.—If the 
fubftantive to which the particle @ is affixed, begin with a 
vowel, or with an 43 we write and {peak it, ez: fo we 
fay, an eye, an hour, &c, 
Some grammarians make the article a diftin&t part of {peech : 
others will have ita pronoun; and others, with Mr. Green- 
wood, a noun adjective. See SprecH, Pronoun, Ap- 
JEecrTivE, &e. 
Articles are things of great fervice in a language, as they con- 
tribute to the more neat and precife exprefling of feveral pro- 
perties and relations which muft otherwife be loft. And hence 
one great difadvantage of the Latin, above other languages 
which have articles; in that the article being either ex- 
preffed, or left out, makes an alteration in the fenfe, which 
the Latins cannot diftinguifh.— Thus when the devil faid to our 
Saviour, fi tu es filius ‘Bei, it may either be underftood, if tho 
art a fon of God, or, if thou art the fon of Gad. —Sca- 
liger, from the want of articles in the Latin, has concluded 
them ufelefs. 
The Italians even prefix articles to proper mames, which 
do not naturally need any, in regard they do of themfelves 
fignify things individually.—Thus they fay, i Arioffe, il 
affo, il Petrarcha.—Even the French join the article to 
the proper names of kingdoms, provinces, Gc. as /a Suede, 
la Normandie—And we ourfelves do it to the names of 
certain mountains and rivers; as the Rbine, the Danube, 
the Alps, Se. j 


Indefinite ARTICLE. Thearticle a is faid to be indefinite, be- 


caufe applied to names taken in their more general and con- 
fufed fignification ; as, he travelled with the port and equi- 
page of a prince ; where the words @ prince may be underftood 
of any prince in the general. 

Definite AnricLE. The article the is faid to be definite, or de~ 
monftrative, as fixing the fenfe of the word it is put before, 
to one individual thing. See DeriniTive. 

Fa. Buffer diftinguithes a third kind of articles in the French, 
which he calls intermediate, or partitive ; ferving to denote 
part of the thing expreffed by the fubftantives they are added 
to: as, des fcavans ont cru, fome learned men have fuppofed, 
&¥c. I want, de Ja lumiere, fome light, &c. 

The ufe and diftinétion of the definite and indefinite articles © 
Ie or la, and de or du, make one of the greateft difficulties in 
the French tongue, as being utterly arbitrary, and only to be 
acquired by praétice—We may add, that in the Englifh, 
though the articles be fofew, yet they are of fuch frequent 
ufe, that they eafily difeover any ftranger, from a natural 
Englifhman, 

ARTICULARIS, Arricuiar, in medicine, an epithet 
applied to a difeafe which more immediately infefts the ar~ 
ticuli, or joints. 

The morbus articularis, is the fame with the Greek agSeunic, 
and our gout. See Gour. 

ARTICULATE founds are thofe which exprefs. the let~ 
ters, fyllables, &c, of any alphabet, or language. Sce 
INARTICULATE. ; 

Brutes cannot form articulate founds, or they cannot ar- 
ficulate the founds of their voice; excepting. fome few 
birds, as the parrot, pye, raven, ftarling, ec, 

Ss ARTI- 


ART 


ARTICULATION, Articunatio, in grammar, a di- 
ftin& pronounciation of words and fyllables. 

Articulation is that part of grammiar, which treats firft of founds, 

and letters; then of their combinations, for the compoting 

of fyllables and words. Hence he who pronounces “his 
words clearly, and diftinétly, is faid to pronounce them ar- 
ticulately. 

ARTICULATION, in anatomy, a juncture or connection of two 
bones, defigned for motion. 

‘There are various forms and kinds of this articulation, fuited 
“to the feveral forts of motion and aGtion’—That which has 
“a notable and manifeft motion is called diarthrofis —This 

is fubdivided into enarthrofis, artbrodia, and ginglymus. See 

each in its place, ENARTHROSIs, ARTHRODIA, and Grn= 

GLYMUs. 

That which only admits of an obfcure motion is called Sy- 

Jymphyfis, futura, harmonia, 


narthrofis. tis fubdivided into 
Silfarcofis, Jynchondrofis, fynnetirofis, fyntenofis, and fyny- 
Sutura, Harmonia, &c, 


menfis. See SyMpHisis, 

ARTICULORUM anima. Sce the article ANIMA. 

ARTIFICIAL, ARTIFICIALIS, fomething made by 
art; not produced naturally, or in the common courfe of 
things. 
‘ Art is ufually confidered as a thing very different from 
* nature; and artificial things from natural ones: whence 
S arifes another more grievous error, v2, that ‘art is fup- 
£ pofed a different principle built upon nature, and of fuch 
* power, as to be able, either to perfe&t what nature had 
© begun, to re&tify and amend her when difordered, or to 
‘ free her when confined; though not utterly to divert 
* or tranfmute her.—But the truth is, artificial things do 
‘ not differ from natural ones in nature or form, but only 
“in the efficient: man has no power over ‘nature, be- 
© fide what he has by motion; in virtue whereof, he can 
© apply natural bodies to, or remove them from, one 
§ another. Where fuch application, or joining of aétive 
£ things to paffive ones, is practicable, there may men do 
“ any thing ; where it is not, nothing. Gold we fometimes 
* fee purified by tbe chemif’s fire; and fometimes find 
© it perfectly pute in the fands, nature herfelf having done 
‘the bufine(s: fo the rainbow is fomctimes formed on 
© high in the water of a cloud; and fometimes here be- 
« low by a {prinkling of water. Nature, therefore, go- 
* vernsall things; under this fubordination, of the courfe of 
© nature, the latitude or €vagation of nature, and art, or 
«man fuper-added to her other works.’ Bacon de Augmen. 
Scient. ib. TL. 

Arrrricrat is alfo frequently ufed for Sfadtitious. 
Thus we have artificial’ fal-armoniac, artificial borax, 

c. 

ARTIFICIAL Arbours, 

ARTIFICIAL Arguments, in rhetoric, 
confiderations as arife from the genius, 
of the orator. 
Such are definitions, caufes, effeéts, &c. which are thus cal- 
led, to diftinguith them from laws, authorities, citations, and 
other arguments of that nature, which are faid to be inarti- 
ficial arguments. 


See the article ARBouR- 
are all fuch proofs or 
induftry, or invention 


ARTIFICIAL Baths. | (Baru, 
ARTIFICIAL Camphor, CamPuHor. 
ARTIFICIAL Cinnabar. CINNABAR, 
ARTIFICIAL Colcothar. CoLcorHar, 
ARTIFICIAL Conduits, - Conpuir. 
Artirierat Day. See thearticle< Day. 
Arrigicrat Divination, | Drivisartons 
Arripicray Earthquakes. EARTHQUAKE. 
ARTIFICIAL Eye, Eves. 
ARTIFICIAL Fire. LFire. 


Arririciay Fire-works are compofitions of inflammable ma- 
terials ; chiefly ufed on folemn occafions, by way of re- 
joicing. 


ARTIFICIAL Flying, FiyinG, 
ARTIFICIAL Forms, . Form 

es See the articl i 
ARTIFICIAL Foundation, (°C ME ATC 4 Po Darron, 
ARTIFICIAL Fountain. Founrarn. 


ARTIFICIAL Globe, Sphere, We. See Goss, SPHERE, 
Se. 

ARTIFICIAL Horizon. See Horizon. 

Artiricrar Lacca. See the article Lacca. 

ARTIFICIAL Linesy on a {eétor or feale, are certain lines fo 
contrived, as to reprefent the logarithmic fines, and tan- 
gents; which, by the help of the line of numbers, will 
folve all queftions in trigonometry, naVigation, &c, pretty 
exactly. 

Arriricrar Litharge. See the article LirH#ARGE. 

ARTIFICIAL Numbers are Jecants, fines, and tangents,—See 
Secant, Sinz, and TANGENT. 

ARTIFICIAL Pho/phari, 

ARTIFICIAL Ports, 

ARTIFICIAL Poffures. 

ARTIFICIAL Precipitation, 

ARTIFICLAL Rainbow, 

Artiricrar Road, 


LPHospHoR}. 
Port. 
See the} PosturE, 
article } PRECIPITATION, 
Rainzow. 
Roan, 


ARTILLERY, 


ARTILLERY 
ARTOTYRITES, or ARTOTYRITAs a fect in 


ARUNDELIAN Marbles, i 
ARUSPICES*, an order of priefts among the ancient Ro- 


ARU 


Arririciat Salipetre, SaLTPerri; 
ARTIFICIAL Star, See the} Sraa. 
ARTIFIctAL Vermillion, ¢ article ) VERMILLION: 
Arvirictar Vortex, | VORTEX. 


the heavy equipage of war 5 compres 

hending all forts of great fire-arms, with their appurtenances 5 

fed cannons, mortars, bombs, petards; mufquets, carbines, 
a 

In this fenfe, the word artillery eoincides with what we other= 

wile call ordnance. 

There was no attackin 


g fuch a place for want of heavy ars 
tillery.—The Perfians, 


weare told in the embafly of F igueroa, 
would never, in 1518; have either artillery or infantry in 
their armies, by reafon they hindered their charging and re 
tiring with fo much nimblenefs 3 wherein their chief military 
addrefs and glory lay. 

The term artillery is fometimes alfo applied to the ancient 
inftruments of war, as the catapult, battering rams, &'c; 
See ArrEs, &e. 


Park of ARviLiERy is that place in a camp fet apart for the 


artillery, or large fire-arms, 


Traile or Train of AnT1LLERY is a fet or cettain numbet of 


pieces of ordnance, mounted on carriages, with all their fur= 
niture fit for marching. To this frequently belong mortar= 
pieces, with bombs, carcafles, &e. It is under the direGtion 
of the mafter of the artillery. 

There are trains of artillery in moft of the king’s ma- 
gazines ; as in the Tower, at Portfmouth, Plimouth, Wind- 
for, &e, 


ARTILLERY Company is a band of infantry, confifting of 


600 men, shaking part of the militia or city-guard of Lon<« 
dons 

Their officers are a leader, two lieutenants, two enfigns; three 
gentlemen of arms, two ferjeants, and a provoft marfhal. 
Chamber]. 


ARTILLERY Is alfo ufed for what we otherwife call pyrotech- 


niay of the art of fire-works, with the inftruments and appa- 
ratus belonging thereto. 

The writers upon artillery are, Cafimir Semionowitz, a Poles 
Buchnerus, Braunius, Mieth, and S. Remy in his Ademoires 
@ Artilleriey which contain an accurate defeription of all the 
machines and inftruments of war now in ufe, with every 
thing that relates thereto, 

‘cot-level. See the article LEvet. 


religion; being a branch of the ancient Montanifts, who 

firft appeared in the fecond century; and infeéted ail Gaa 

latia, 

They ufed bread and cheefe in the Eucharift, or perhaps 

bread baked with cheefe*:—Their reafon was; that the firft 

men offered to God not only the fruits of the earthy but of 

their flocks too, 

* Hence according to St. Auguftin, came their name, which 

is Greek; being compofed of aer@, bread, and FveG, 
cheefe, 


ARVALES* Fratres were priefts in ancient Rome, who 


affifted, in the facrifices of the Ambarvalia offered every year 
to Ceres and Bacchus for the profperity of the principal 
fruits of the earth, viz. the corn and wine. 

* The word is originally Latin, and is formed from arvuin, & 
field} becaufe in their ceremonies, they went in proceflion 
around the fields; or, according to Gellius, becaufe they of- 
fered facrifice for the fertility of the fields. Others fay; be- 
caufe they were appointed arbitrators of all differences re- 
lating to the limits of fields and land-marks. 


They wete inftituted by Romulus; and were twelve in numt= 
ber ; all of them perfons of the firft diftin@tion ; the founder 
him{clf having been of the body.—They made a college, 
called collegium fratrum arvalium. 

The mark of their dignity was a garland, compofed of ears 
of corn, tied with a white ribbon: this, Pliny fays, was the 
firft crown in ufe at Rome, 

According to Fulgentius, Acca Laurentia, Romulus’s nurfe, 
was the firft founder of this otder of priefts: fhe, it feemss 
had twelve fons, who ufed to walk before her in. proceffion 
to the facrifice ; one of whom dying, Romulus, in favout of 
his nurfe, promifed to take his place; and hence, fays hie, 
came this facrifice; the number twelve, and the name of 
brother.—Pliny (1. 1740. 2.) feems to indicate the fame thing, 
when he mentions that Romulus inftituted priefts of the fields; 
after the example of Acca Lautentia his nurfe, 

See the article Marsie. 


mans, who foretold things to come, chiefly by infpe@ting the 
entrails of beafts which wete killed in facrifice. 

* The word feems more properly written Barufpicess a8 being 
derived from haruga, which ‘eats the entrails of viétims j 
and a/picere, to view or confider. spb 
Or, as others think, from hava, hoftia, a vittim : thoagh 
fome defend the orthography of ari/pices, deriving the word 
ftom aras; and infpicere, to infpect the: altars.—Fa. Pezroni 
is pofitive it was originally fotmed of the Celtic ad, liver ; 
and /picio, I look; whence au/pex: which being a word 
fomewhat rude of pronounciation, they thence formed aru- 


Lpens 
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fpex. Tn Feftus we meet with barviga, or hardiga, which | ASAPPES*, or Aza res, an otder of foldiers in the Turkith 


he defines to be a victim whofe vifcera are ~confidered while 
yet remaining together. Upon which Mr. Dacier obferves, 
that barviga is formed from apié,, aries, by inferting the 
Z£olic digamma, before the +. It was properly, therefore, at 
firf’ a ram they facrificed ; but afterwards the name became 
common to all viétims.” See Victim. d 
'The doétrine or difcipline of the arufpices, was formed into 
a precife art, called aru/picina. 
Cato, who was an Augur, ufed to fay, he wondered how 
one arufpex could. look at another without laughing in his 
face. By which you fee what opinion he had of the folidity 
of the aru/picina. d 

ARYT AENOIDES*%, in anatomy, the third and fourth car- 
tilages of the larynx, fituate under the thyroides: called alfo 
guttales. } 

* The aryteencides are thus called on account of the figure of 
an apurawe, ewer; which, together, they fomewhat refem- 
ble: and the name is compounded of that word, and 0G, 
fhape, or figure. 

ARYTANOIDEUS, in anatomy, one of the mufcles fer- 
ving to clofe the larynx 5 otherwife called little arytenoideus, 
and aryartenvideus, as deriving its origin from the pofterior 
and inferior part of the arytenoides. ; ; 
The arytancideus has its head in one arytenoid cartilage, 
and its tail in the other ; and ferves to bring them together, 
and fhut the rima or glottis. 

ARYTHMUS*, or ARHYTHMUs, in medicine, is ufed by 
fome for a finking, or failure of the pulfe, fo as it can no 
longer be felt ; but it more properly denotes an’ irregularity, 
or want of due order and proportion of the pulfe. 

* The word is formed from the-privative particle a, and 
6u9p@, modulus, or measure, % 

AS*, among antiquaries, fometimes fignifies a particular 
weight; in which fenfe the Roman as is the fame with the 
Roman /ibra, or pound. 

* The word is by fome derived frorn the Greek ais, which, 
in the Doric dialeét, is ufed for eis, one, g. d. an entire thing; 
though others will have this money named as, quafi es, be- 
caufe made of brafs.—Budzus has wrote nine books de a/e, 
& cjus partibus, of the as and its parts. 

The as had feveral divifions —The principal were, the uacia, 
or ounce 3; which was the twelfth part of the as: fextans, 
the fixth part of the as, or two ounces: quadrans, the fourth 
part of the as, or three ounces: triens, the third part of the 
as, which was four ounces : quincunx, was five ounces : emis, 
half the as, that is fix ounces: /éptunx, feven ounces: bes, 
two thirds of the as, or eight ounces: dodrans, three fourths 
of the as, or nine ounces: dextans, ten ounces : and deunx, 
eleven ounces. 

As was alfo the name of a Roman coin, which was made of 
different matters, and different weights, in different ages of the 
commonwealth. 

Under Numa Pompilius, according to Eufebius, the Roman 
money was either of wood, leather, or fhells.—In the time of 
TTullus Hoftilius, it was brafs, and was called as, libra, li- 
bella, or ponds, becaufe actually weighing a pound, or twelve 
ounces, 

Four hundred and twenty years after, the firft Punic war 
having exhaufted the treafury, they reduced the as to 
two ounces. In the fecond Punic war, Hannibal prefling 
hard on them, the a/fés were farther reduced to an ounce 
a-piece.—Laftly, by the Papirian law, they took away 
half an ounce more, and reduced the as to a bare half 
ounce: and it is generally thought that it refted here all 
the time of the commonwealth, and even till Vefpafian’s 
reign. 

This laft was called the Papirian as, in regard the law juft 
mentioned was paffed in the year of Rome 563, by C. Papi- 
rius Carbo, then tribune of the people. “Thus, there were 
four different as’s in the time of the commonwealth. 

The figure ftamped on the as, was at firft a fheep, ox, or 
fow. (Plutarch. Poplic. Plin. 18. 3.) And from the time of 
the kings, a Janus with two faces on the one fide, and the 
roftrum, or prow of a fhip on the reverfe.* 

* The triens and quadrans of copper had the figure of a final 
yeflel called ratis, on the reverfe. Thus Pliny: Nota eris, 
[i- ¢. aflis] fuit ex altera parte Janus geminus, ex altera ro- 
frum navis: in triente vero ©& quadrante rates, Hift, Nat. 
1.33. ¢. 3-—Hence thefe pieces were fometimes called 
Ratiti. 

‘As was alfo ufed to denote any integer, or whole.-—Whence 
the Englifh word ace. 

Thus as, fignified the whole inheritance ; whence hares‘ex 
affe, the heir to the whole eftate. m 

So the jugerum, or Roman acre of land, being reckoned the 
integer, was called as, and divided like it into 12 wncie. See 
JuGcERUM. 

The as, and its parts, or divifions, ftand thus : 


1] As 12 Uncia 1 | Semis 6 Uncte 
141 Deunx 1I | xi | Quincunx | 5 

£1 Dextans |\'10 4| Lriens 4 

4.| Dodrans | 9 | | 4| Quadrans \ 3 

2) Bes 8 % | Sextans 2 
ae | Septunx | 3 | hi eraae I 


army; whom they always expofe to the firit fhock of the 
enemy ; to the end that being thus fatigued, and their fwords 
blunted, the Saphi’s and Janizaries may fall on and find an 
eafy conqueft, 
* The word is derived from the Turkifh /aph, which fignifies 
rank, file, order ; from whence they have formed alphaphs to 
range in battle. 


The Afappes are faid to be held of fo little value, that 
they frequently ferve as bridges for the cavalry to pafs over, 
in bad roads, and es fafcines to fill up the ditches of places 
befieg’d.—The greateft part of them are natural Turks; they 
travel on foot, and have no pay, but the plunder they can 
get from the enemy. 

ASARABACKA, or Assara-Bacara, a plant fuppofed 
to be mentioned by Pliny and Diofcordes, under the name of 
baccharis, ornardus ruftica ; by us called afarum, 

Avicenna relates, that it ufed to be brought from China; that 
its roots refemble thofe of gramen, or dog’s-grafs ; but that it 
has a pretty brifk {mell, and bites the tongue when tafted. 
—Its leaves were anciently much in ufe, as an emetic, and 
cathartic ; and in fome authors we find a fuperttitious obfers 
vance in regard'to the gathering of them: they alledge, that 
if the plant be pulled up forward, it becomes vomitive, but if 
backwards; purgative: Rulandus and Fernelius frequently 
prefcribe it as a diuretic. 

But it is chiefly ufed among us asa fternutatory, in order 
to which, it is dried and reduced to a powder, to be taken 
as a fnuff; in which quality it drains the head of mu- 
cous humours. See SupPLEMENT, article ASARUM- 

ASBESTINE, fomething incombuftible, or that partakes of 
the nature, and qualities of the lapis afbeftos. See AsBES- 
T0s.—Hence we read of 

Aszestine Paper and Cloth, which will burn in the fire, be 
purified by it, and yet not confume. . 

‘The ancients are faid to have made napkins and towels of it, 
which, when foul, inftead of wafhing, they threw into the 
fire to cleanfe. 

ASBESTOS*, a mineral fubftance, of a whitifh, or 
filver colour, and a woolly texture ; confifting. of {mall 
threads or delicate fibres, endued with the wonderful pro- 
perty of refifting fire, and remaining unconfumed in thein- 
tenfeft heat. 

* The word aztis®-, a/beftos, properly fignifies an incombuf- 
tible body ; it is formed of the primative particle « and 
cCrmupas, extingir. 

This lanuginous mineral is fometimes alfo call’d amian- 
thus, and fometimes falamandra, or falamander’s wooly 
from the candlewicks faid to be made anciently of it. From 
a pungent quality, which Agricola fays it has on the 
tongue, tho’ without aftringency, it has been by fome 
call’d alumen, having the epithet of plumeum added to it, 
taken from its downy filements, to diftinguifh it from the 
other allums; though it is tobe obferved, the true plume 
Kini is another fort of body, being a real efflorefcence of 
allum. 

From its light grey colour, it is called polia and corfoides ; and 
from its likenefs to the hoary fibres of fome forts of mat- 
weed, /partapalia. From the capacity it has of being fpun 
into thread, it is called /inum, with fome diftinguifhing epi- 
thet, taken either from its quality, as /inum afbeftinum vi- 
vum, or incombuftibile; or from the place where it is found, 
as linum foffile, linum Indicum, Creticum, Cypricum, and Car- 
pafium, or Cary/tium. Befides the places whence it borrows 
names, it is alfo found in Tartary, at Namur in the Low 
Countries, in Thuringia, among the mines in the Old No- 
ricum, in Egypt, in the mountains of Arcadia, at Puteoli 
in the ifland of Corfica, in the ifland of Anglefey in Wales, 
and in Aberdeenfhire in Scotland, at Montauban in France, 
and in the kingdom of Siberia. 
Naturalifts generally reckon it among the ftones, whence 
its appellation of lapis Afbeftos, &c. but Dr, Plot rather 
judges it a terra lapidofa, or middle fubftance, between ftone 
and earth. As to its generation, the fame author takes it to 
be a mixture of fomefalt, and’a pure earth without fulphur, 
co-agulated in the winter, and hardened by the heats in fum- 
mer. The falt, J. Heflus pretends, is a liquid allum of a 
milky fubftance, inclining to yellow, that fweats out of the 
earth, and fmells like rotten cheefe. 

The Afbeftes, ox lapis afbeftos, is really a fort of native, fif- 
file ftone, which one may fplit into threads or filaments, 
very fine, brittle, yet fomewhat tractable, filky, and of a 
greyith filvery colour, not unlike tale of Venice. 

It is almoft infipid,to the tafte, indiffoluble in water ; and, ex- 
pofed to the fire, it neither confumes nor calcines.—A large 
burning-glafs, indeed, reduces it into little glafs globules, in 
proportion as the filaments feparate ; but common fire only 
whitens it. 

Thefe filaments are of different lengths, from one inch to 
ten.—The ftone is ufually found inclofed within other very 
hard ftones; though fometimes growing to the furfaces of 
them, and fometimes detached or feparate from any. 

The Afeftes, applied to any part of the body, excites an itch- 
ing; and yet we read of it as anciently prefcribed for difeafes 
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Sf the {kin ; and particularly for the itch : unlefs it were ra- 
ther the alimen plumofum that was meant hereby ; for even 
at this day, they are frequently confounded. 
Theinduftry of mankind has found a method of working this 
untoward mineral, and employing it in divers manufactures, 
chiefly cloth, and paper. 
The manufacture is undoubtedly difficult enough. Pliny 
calls the Afbe/tos, inventurarum, textu difficillimum : Wor- 
mius affures us, that the method of making cloth of A/be/tos 
is now entirely unknown: in reality, one would fcarce ima- 
gine the thing praéticable, without the mixture of fome 
other pliant matter, as wool, hemp,» or flax, along 
~“with the Afbeftos, the filaments of this _ latter appearing 
foo coarfe, and brittle; to make any. tolerable fine work. 
However this be, Bapt. Porta affures us that, in his time, 
the fpinning of Afbe/tos was a thing known to every body 
at Venice. 
Sig. Caftagnatta, fuperititetidant of fome mines in Ttaly, is 
faid to have carried the manufacture to fuch perfection, that 
his Afbe/tos was foft, and traétable, much refembling lamb- 
fkin dreffed white: he could thicken and thin. it at pleafure, 
and thus either make it into a very white fkin, or a very 
white paper. 
This kind. of linen-cloth was highly efteemed. by: the an- 
cients ; though then better known, and more common than 
among us; being ‘held equally precious with the richeft 
pearls : nor is it now of mean value even in the country 
where it is moft generally made, a China cover, (i. ¢. a 
piece of twenty-three inches and three quarters long) being 
worth eighty tale, 7.2. 36/. 135. 4d. Pliny fays, he him- 
felf had feen napkins thereof, which, being taken foul from 
the table, after a feaft, were thrown into the fire, and by 
that means were better feowered than if they had been wafthed 

‘in water, “&'c. “But its principal ufe; according, to Pliny was, 
for the making of fhrouds for royal funerals, to wrap up the 
corps, fo as the afhes: might be preferved diftinét from that 
of the wood, &#¢. whereof the funeral pile was compofed : 
and the princes of Tartary, according to the accounts in the 
Philofophical TranfaGions, ftill ufe it at this day in burning 
their dead. Some of the ancients are faid to have made them- 
felves clothes of it, particularly:the Brachmans among the 
Indians. The wicks for their perpetual lamps, according to 
Dr. Lifter, were alfo made of it 3 and fome to this day ufe 
it for the wicks of fuch lamps.as they would not have any 
trouble with ; becaufe the Afbeftos never watting, there is no 
occafion. for) fhifting the wick, Septalla canon of Milan 
had thread, ropes, nets, and paper made of the Afbeftos. 
A handkerchief or pattern of this linen was long fince pre- 
ferited to the Royal Society, a foot long, and half a foot 
broad. . This gave two proofs of its refifting fire ; though in 
both experiments it loft above three drams in its weight. 
When taken out red-hot, it did not: burn a piece of white 
Paper, on which it was laid. Mr. Villette pretends, that his 
Jarge burning concave ufually vitrifies the A/beftas. See Sup- 
PLEMENT, article AsBesTus. 

ASCARIDES *, Acxapydec, in medicine, a flender fort 
of worms, found in’ the - inteftinum rectum, chiefly of 
children, and frequently voided with their feces ; fome- 
times alfo adhering to the fundament, or even pendant 
from it. 


* They are thus called from the Greek acxepite, I leap, on 
account of their continual troublefome motion, cauiing a 
molt intolerable itching. 


Afiarides are {aid to be often the occafion of 
ani, See PRocipENnTIa, 

ASCENDANT, AscENDENT, or AscENDING Line, 
in genealogy, is underftood of anceftors, or fuch relations 
as have gone before us; or are nearer the foot of the 
family. 

Such are father, grandfather, great uncle, &e.—They are 
thus called in contradiftin@tion to defcendants, of the de- 
fcending line, 

Marriage is always forbid between the afcendants and de- 
feendants, in a dire line. 

ASCENDANT, in aftrology, 
gree of the ecliptic which 
of the birth of any one, 
This is fuppofed to have an influence on the perfon’s life and 
fortune, by giving him a bert and Propenfity to one thing 


more than another, 
Sirft houfes the 


a prolapfus 


denotes the horofcope} or the de- 
rifes upon the horizon, at the time 


In Si ah theme, this is alfo called the 

angle of the Ba/t, or Oriental an le, and the fienificator of life. 

—Such a planet ruled in his seme A was ts 

aftendant, &e. 

Hence the word is alfo ufed in a 

fuperiority which one man 

<nown caufe, 
ASCENDENS Obliguus. See the article Ozrrevus. 
ASCENDING, in aftronomy, is underftood of thofe ftars, or 

degrees of the heavens, &c. which are rifing above the hori- 

20% in ABE parallel of the equator, 
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moral fenfe, fot a certain 
has over another, from fome tin- 
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Ascenpine Latituile is the latitude of a 
towards the north pole. 

Ascrn pitw @ Node is that poitit of a planet’s orbit, wherein 
it pafles the'ecliptic, to proceed northward. 

This is otherwife called the northern node, and is reprefented b 
this charaéter . See Nop, é'e 

ASCENDING, Ajcendens, in matters of genealogy, &c.' See 
ASCENDANT. 

AScENDING Signs, among aftroloters, are thofe. which are upon 
their afcent or rife, from the nadir or loweft part of the hea- 
vens; to the zenith or higheft. 

AscenDine, in anatomy, is applied to fuch veffel’ as 
carry the blood upwards, or from lower to higher parts of the 
body. 

The afcending aorta, aorta afcendens, is the fuperior trunk of 
the artery, which furnifhes the head. 

The afcending cava, venacava afeendens, isa large vein formed 
by a meeting or union of the iliacs of one fide, with thofe 
of the other. See Tab. Anat, (Splanch.) fig. 1. it, 0. (An- 
geiol.) fig. 6. lit. cc. 

Many of the ancient anatomifts called this the defeending 
tava; as imagining that the blood defcended’ from the 
liver by this. vein, to fupply the parts below the dia- 
phragm. But the moderns have fhewn that “it has a 
quite contrary ufe, and ferves’ for the conveyance of the 
blood from the lower parts to the heart 5 whence its appella- 
tion afcendant. 

ASCENSION, Ascensro, arifing, or moving’ upward. 

ASCENSION is particularly ufed for that miraculous elevation 

of our Saviour, when ‘he mounted to heaven; body and 
foul, in the fight of his Apoftles. 
Several eitors’ and ‘heréfies relating to the afcenfion of 
Chrift’s human body are briefly touched by ‘Tertullian: 
Ut & illi erubefcant qui adfirmant carnem in celis vacuam 
Jenfu, ut vaginam, exempto Chrifto federe ; aut qui carnem 
 animam tantundem, aut tantummoda animam, carnem 
vero non jam.—The apellitz taught, that Chrift left his 
body diffolved in the air, (St. Auftin fays in the earth) and 
fo afcended into heaven without it: as he did not, fay they, 
bring his body from heaven, but received it from the elements 
of the world ; fo Ke returned it again to the world.—The 
Seleuciani and Hermiani taught, that the body of Chrift afcended 
no farther than the fun, in which it was depofited : from that 
paflage of the Pfalms, “ in the fun has he placed his tabernacle,’? 
Which’ opinion Greg. Nazianzen alfo attributes to the Ma- 
nichees. 

ASCENSION=Day, popularly called Hely-Thurfilay, a feltival 
of the church, held ten days before Whitfuntide, in memory 
of our Sayiour’s afcenfion. 

Ascension, in aftronomy, is either right or oblique. 

Right Ascension of the fun, or of a ftar, is that degree 
of the  equinoétial, accounted from the beginning of 
Aties, which rifes with the fun or ftar, in a right fphere. 
Or, ‘right afeenfion is that degree and minute of the 
equinoétial, counted as before, which comes to the me- 
tidian with the fun or flar, or other point of the 
heavens, 

The reafori of thus refering it to the meridian, is, becaufe 
that is always at right angles to the equinoétial; whereas 
the horizon is only fo in a right of direét fphere. 

‘The right aféenfion ftands oppofed to the right defcenfion. 
Two fix’d ftars; which have the fame right afcenfion, i. es 
are at the fame diftance from the firft point of Aries in 
a right {phere ; or, which amounts to the fame, ate in the 
fame meridian; rife at the fame time.—If they be not in the 
fame meridian, the difference betweén the time when they 
rife is the precife difference of their right afcenfion.—In 
an oblique fphere, where the horizon cuts all the meridians 
obliquely, different points of the meridian never tife or fet 
together ; fo that two ftars on the fame metidian never 
rife or fet at the fame time ; and the more oblique this 
fphere, the greater is the interval of time between them. 
‘To find the right @/cenfions of the fun, ftars, €&c, trigces 
nometrically, fay; As radius is to the cofine of the fun’s 
greateft declination, fo’ is the tangent of the diftance 
from Aries or Libra, to the tangent of right afcenfion. 
—To find the right afcenfions mechanically by the globe; fee 
Grose. 

The arch of right afcenfion is that portion of the equator in- 
tercepted between the beginning of Aries, and the point of 
the equator which is in the Meridian : or it is the number of 
degrees contained therein.—This coincides with the right 
ofeenfion itfelf.—The right afeenfion is the fame in all parts 
of the globe. 

We fometimes alfo fay, ‘the right a/cenfion of a point of the 
ecliptic, or any other point of the heavens. 
The difference between the right and 
fins is called the afcenfional difference. 
SIONAL, 

Angle of Right Ascension. See the article Ancue. 

Oblique Ascenston is an arch of the equator inter- 
cepted between the firft point of Aries, and that point 
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of the equator which rifes together with a ftar, Se. 
in an oblique fphere. 

The oblique a/cenfion is numbred. from weft to eaft; and is 
more or lefs according to the different obliquity of the’ 
{phere. 

To find the oblique a/cenfions of the fun, either trigonome- 
trically, or by the globe. See AscENSIONAL Difference, and 
Guose. 

The arch of oblique-afcenfion is an arch of the horizon 
intercepted between the beginning of Aries, and the 
point of the equator which sifes with a ftar or planet 
in an oblique {phere—This coincides with the oblique 
afcenfion itfelfiThe oblique a/cenfions change according 
to the latitude of the places. 

Refraétion of Ascension and Defcenfions See REFRACTION. 

ASCENSIONAL Difference is the difference between the 
right and oblique a/cenjion of the fame point on the furface 
of the fphere. 

To find the afzenfional difference trigonometrically ; having 
the latitude of the place, and the fun’s declination given, fay, 
As radius is to the tangent of the latitude, fo is the tangent 
of the fun’s declination to the fine of the a/cenfional dif- 
ference. 

If the fun be in any of the northern figns, and the a/cenfional 
difference, as D O, be fubftraéted from the right a/cenfion D, 
(Lab. Afironamy, fig. 63.) the remainder will be the oblique 
afcenfion O.—If he be in a fouthern fign, the a/cenfional dif- 
ference being added to the right a/cenfion, the {um is the cb- 
lique afcenfion ; and thus may tables of oblique a/cenfions be 
conftructed for the feveral degrees of the ecliptic, under the 
feveral elevations of the pole. ; 

ASCENSORIUM fometimes occurs in our ancient writers 
for a ftair or ftep. See Srairs. 

ASCENT, Ascensus, the motion of a body tending from 
below upwards; or the continual recefs of a body from the 
earth. 

In this fenfe the word ftands oppofed to defcent. 

The Peripatetics attribute the fpontaneous a/éent of bodies, to 
a principle of levity inherent in them. 

The moderns deny any fuch thing as fpontaneous levity, and 
fhew, that whatever a/cends, does it in virtue of fome external 
impulfe or extrufion. Thus it is that fmoak, and other rare 
bodies, a/cend in the atmofphere; and oil, light woods, &e. 
in water : not by any external principle of levity, but by the 
fuperior. gravity or tendency downwards of the parts of the 
medium wherein they are. 
The a/cent of light bodies in heavy mediums is produced after 
the fame manner as the a/cent of the lighter fcale of a ballance. 
—It is not that fuch fcale has an internal principle whereby 
it immediately tends upwards; but it is impelled upwards 
by the praponderancy of the other feale; the excefs of the 
weight of the one having the fame effect by augmenting 
its impetus downwards, as fo much real levity in the 
other: by reafon the tendencies mutually oppofe each other, 
and that aétion and reaction are always equal.—See this 
further illuftrated under the articles SpecaFre Gravity, and 
Fiuip. 

Ascent of Bodies on inclined Planes. See the doftrine and laws 
thereof, under the article Jnclined PLANE. 

Ascen'r of Fluids is particularly underftood of their rifing above 
their own level between. the furfaces of nearly contiguous 
bodies, or in flender capillary glafs tubes, or in veflels filled 
with fand, afhes, or the like porous fubftances. 

This effect happens as well in vacuo as in the open air, an 
in crooked as well as {trait tubes, Some liquors, as fpirit of 
ywine, and oil of turpentine, a/cend {wifter than others 5 and 
fome rife after a different manner from others. Mercury does 
not a/cend at all, butrather fubfides. 

The phenomenon, with its caufes, &c. in: the inftance o! 
capillary tubes, will be {poke of more at, large under the 
article Capintary Tube. 
As to planes. —T'wo fmooth polifhed plates of Glafs, metal, 
ftone, or other matter, being fo difpofed.as to be almo: 
contiguous, have the effect of feveral parallel capillary tubes ; 
and the fluid rifes in them accordingly: the like may be fai 

- of a veflel filled with fand, &c. the divers little interftices 
whereof form, as it were a kind of capillary tubes, So that 
the fame principle accounts for the appearance in them all. 
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And to the fame may probably be afcribed the a/cent of 


the fap in vegetables. 

Thus Sir I. Newton—s If a large pipe of glafs be filled with 
© fifted afhes well prefled together, and ste end siya mio 
© ftagnant water, the fluid will a/cend flowly in the athes, fo 
£ as in the fpace of a week or fortnight, to reach the height 
* of thirty or forty inches above’ the {tagnant water. his 


© afcent is wholly owing to the aétion of thofe particles: of 


© the afhes which are upon the furface of the elevated water ; 
¢ thofe within the water attracting as much downwards as 
© upwards : it follows, that the ation of fuch particles is very 
« firong 5 though, being lefs denfe and clofe than thofe of glafs. 
¢ their action is not equal to that of glafs, which keeps quick. 
* filver fufpended to the height of sixty or feventy inches, and 
© therefore acts with a force which would keep water fufpended 
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© to the height of about: fixty feet.—By the fame prin- 
© ciple, a fponge fucks in water, and the glands in the bodies 
© of animals, according to their feveral natures. and difpofi- 
© tions, imbibe various juices from the blood.’ Optics, p.367- 
If a drop of oil, water, or other fluid, be laid on a glafs plane 
perpendicular to the horizon, fo as to ftand without breaking 
or running off; and another plane, inclined to the former fo 
as to meet a-top, be brought to touch the drop ; then will the 
drop break, and a/cend towards the touching end of the planes = 
and it will a/tend the fafter in proportion as it is higher, by 
reafon the diftance between the planes is conftantly diminifh- 
ing.—After the fame manner, the drop may be brought to 
any part of the planes, either upward or downward, or fide- 
ways, by altering the angle of inclination. 

Laltly, “if the fame perpendicular planes be fo placed, as 
that two of their fides meet and form a fmall angle, the 
other two being only kept a-part by the interpofition of fome 
thin body; and thus immerged in a fluid tinged with fome- 
colour: the fluid will.afcend between the planes, and this 
the higheft where the planes are neareft ; fo as to form a 
curve line, which is found to be a juft hyperbola, one of 
the afymptotes whereof is the line of the fluid, the other 
being a line drawn along the touching fides. ~The phyfical 
caufe, in all thefe phenomena, is the fame power of at- 
traction. 

Ascent of Vapour. See the article Cuoup. 

The aféent of the vapours of gunpowder, in an exhaufted re- 
ceiver, is a phenomenon, the folution of which nobody, 
I think, has yet attemped. V. Philof. Tranfact. N°. 347- 

+ 420. 

Tee 20 inaftronomy, &c. See ASCENSION _ ; 
Ascent, in logic, denotes a kind of argumentation, wherein 
we rife from particulars to univerfals, £ 
As, when we fay, this man is an animal, and that man is an 
animal, and the other man, &c. therefore every man 1s an 
animal,—Ors fire, water, air, and earth, are fours therefore 

the number of elements is four. 

ASCETIC*, Acenra, an ancient appellation given to fuch 
perfons as, in the primitive times, devoted themfelves more 
immediately to the exercifes of piety and virtue ina retired 
life ; and particularly to prayer, abftinence, and mortifi- 
cation, 

* The word is derived from the Greek woxew, exerceo, I 

exercile. 
Afterwards, when the monks came in fafhion, this title was 
beftowed upon them ; efpecially upon fuch of them as lived 
in folitude. 

Ascetic is alfo a title of feveral books of fpiritual exercifes. 
—As, the afcctics, or devout treatifes of St. Bafil, archbifhop 
of Czefarea in Cappadocia, : 

We alfo fay the afcetic life, meaning the exercife of prayer, 
meditation, and mortification. 

A SECRETIS.. See the article SecrETARY. 

ASCETERIUM, Assisrerium, ARcHISTERIUM, Sc, 
are words frequently ufed among our ancient writers for a 
monattery. ; 

ASCI1*, in geography, are thofe inhabitants. of the 
globe, which, at certain times of the year, have no 
fhadow. 

* The word is formed of the privative particle a, and oxsay 

umbra, Shadow. 
Such are the inhabitants of the torrid zone; by reafon the 
fun is fometimes vertical to them.—To find on what days the 
people of any parallel are a/cii. See Guope. 7 

ASCIT®*, in antiquity, a fe&t or branch of Montanifts, 
who appeared in the fecond century. 

* The word is derived from the Greck acxos, a bag or bottle: 
The Afcite were fo called, becaufe they introduced a kind 
of Bacchanals into their aflemblies, who danced round a bag 
or {kin blowed up; faying, they were thofe new bottles filled 
withnew wine, whereof Jefus Chrift makes mention, Matth. 
ix. 17.—They are fometimes alfo called Afcodrogita. 

ASCITES *, Aczirn:, in medicine, a {pecies of dropfy, affeét- 
ing chiefly the abdomen, or lower belly. 

* The word is borrowed from the Greek aonos, uter, bag or 

bladder. 
The Afites is the ordinary mer tienly. See Dropsy. 

ASCLEPIAD, AsciepiapEus, a Greek or Latin verfe 
of four feet, containing a fpondee, a choriambus, and two 
daétyls ; or, which amounts to the fame, a {pondee,ftwo cho- 
riambus’s, and a pyrrhichius. Ss 
Such is the verfe, Maecenas aiavis edite regibus. Ors Sublimi 
‘eriam fidera vertice. : 

ASCODRUTA, in antiquity, a feét of heretics, in the 
fecond century, who rejected all ufe of fymbols and facra- 
ments, on this principle, that incorporeal things cannot be 
communicated by things corporeal, nor divine myfteries by 
any thing vifible. bg. 

ASCOLIA, in antiquity, a feaft which the peafants of Attica 
celebrated in honour of Bacchus. 

They factificed a he-goat to him (as being the deftroyer of 
vines) and of the viétim’s {kin made a foot-ball, which acy 
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blew up, and anointed with fome unctuous matter: or, as 
Potter thinks, they made a bottle of it, which they filled 
with oil and wine. The young people playing at this, and 
keeping themfelves always on one foot, whilft the other was 
fufpended in air, by their frequent falls, gave occafion of di- 
verfion to the fpectators.—Hence this feaft took its name ; 
asx, fignifying a bag or budget. 

ASELLII Pancreas. See the article PANCREAS. 

ASSELLUS, in natural hiftory, Mrztirpepes. 

ASHLAR, a term ufed among builders: by which they mean 
common or free {tones, as they come out of the quarry, of 
different lengths and thicknefles. 

ASHLERING, among builders, fignifies quartering, to tack 
to, in garrets, about 24, or 3 foot high, perpendicular to the 
floor, up to the underfide of the rafters. 

ASH, in building, See the article Trmerr. 

ASH-wepnespay, the firft day of Lent; fuppofed to have 
been fo called from a cuftom in the church, of fprinkling 
afhes that day on the heads of penitents then admitted to 
penance, 

ASHES, Cineres, the terrene or earthy part of wood, and 
other combuttible bodies, remaining after they are burnt or 
confumed with fire. 

Afbes ae properly the earth, and fixed falts of the fuel, which 
the fire cannot raife; all the other principles being gone off 
in the {moak. 

The chymifts frequently call the a/bes of a body its calx. 
—Afbes, if well burnt, are ufually pure white, by reafon 
the oil to which they owe their blacknefg when in a coal, 
is fuppofed quite evaporated. The afbes of kali, fern, or 
the like, are a principal matter in the compofition of 
glafs. 

The afbes of all vegetables are found to contain iron, info- 
much that M. Geofroy makes it a chymical problem, which 
he propofes to the public, tz find afhes without an; particles of 
iron therein.—Whether the metal exifted in the plants them- 
felves, or is produced in them by the operation of calcina- 
tion, isa point very ingenioufly controverted between Mell. 
Geoftoy and Lemery the younger, in the memoirs of the 
royal academy. See the fubftance of the difpute under the 
article Meran. 

Ajbes axe of confiderable ufe in making lixiviums, 
for the purpofes of medicine, 
works *, ec, 

* White afbes were forbid to be exported, 2 €F 3 Ed. 6. c. 26. 
on account of their neceflary ufe in the making of foap, and 
faltpetre ; as well as for the whitening of linen, and the dying 
and {cowering of woollen cloth, 

In the bills of entry we find divers forts of ajbes import- 
ed from abroad: as pot-a/bes, pearl-afbes, from  Ger- 
many ; wood or foap-a/hes, and weed-ajhes, See Por asHEs, 
&e. 

The ancients preferved the a/hes of their dead anceftors with 
great care and piety, in urns made for the purpofe. See Fu- 
NERAL, Urn, Burnine, &e. 

Afoes of all kinds, in virtue of their falt, make an exccl- 
Jent manure for cold and wet grounds,—Hence that of 
Virgil, 


or lyes, 
for bleaching, and for fugar- 


Ne pudeat, 

Effetos cinerem immundum jaétare per agras. 

Pot-asues. See the article Pot-Afhes. 
In the Philofoph. Tranfa&t. N°. 21, we have an account of a 
Sower of afbes in the Archipelago, which held feveral hours, 
and extended to places diftant above an hundred leagues. See 
SHower, and Rarn. 

ASIATIC Style. See the article Srye. , 

ASIDE, in the drama —An As1pe, /eorfim, is fomething 
which an aétor {peaks a-part, or, as it were, to himfelf, for 
the inftruétion of the audience, by difcovering fome fenti- 
ment which otherwife did not appear , and which is to be 
concealed from the reft of the aétors then prefent. 
The feverer critics condemn all afides; and with fome 
yeafon ; as they are a manifeft breach of probability. 
—Accordingly, they are never to be ufed but ata pinch, 
which a good author will farce fuffer himfelf to be brought 
to. 

ASKIN G in the Church, 5 6 Ed. 6.c. 12. See Banns. 

ASPALATH, ASPALATHUM, in pharmacy, the wood 
of a foreign tree, heavy, oleaginous, fomewhat fharp and bitter 
to the tafte, and of aftrong {mell and purple colour. 
The afpalath is otherwife called lignum Rhodium, ot rofe- 
wood; and by fome Cyprefs-wood ; the former on account 
of its fweet fmell, or growth in the ifland of Rhodes; the 
latter from its being alfo found in the ifland of Cyprus. Though 
fome will have a/palathum a different wood from the lignum 
Rhodium. 
Afpalath was anciently in much repute, as an aftringent, 

rengthner, and dryer, but is now much difufed in internal 

Practice. 
Jn virtue, tafte, fell, and weight, it refembles the dignum 
aloes ; and in phyfic they are frequently fubftituted the one 
for the other. 
There are four kinds of afpalath.—The firlt is of the colour 
of box; hard, folid, heavy, and of a fmell like rofes, whence 
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its appellation rofewood:—The fecond, is red, like yew, and of 
a very agreeable {mell.— The third, hard, twifted, and knotty 5 
it has a rank fmell, like that of a goat, and a difagreeable 
tafte.—The fourth has an afh-coloured bark, and is a wood 
of a purple dye. 

Afpalathum affords an oil of an admirable {cent ; reputed one 
of the beft of perfumes ; it is chiefly ufed in {centing poma- 
tums and liniments. 

ASPECT, Asprcrus,’ in gardening, is ufed for what we 
otherwife call expofure. 

AsPrctr, in aftronomy, is ufed for the fituation of the fars, 
or planets, in refpect of each other ; or a certain configu- 
ration, and mutual relation between the planets,*arifing from 
their fituations in the zodiac, whereby their powers are fup- 
pofed to be mutually either increafed or diminithed, as they 
happen to agree or difagree, in their’ aGtive or paflive 
qualities. 

Though fuch configurations may be varied, and com- 
bined a thoufand ways, yet. only a few of them are con-~ 
fidered.— Hence, Wolfius’ more accurately defines a/pec? 
the meeting of luminous rays emitted from two planets, 
to the earth, either fituate in the fame right line, or in- 
cluding an angle which is one or more quota parts of four 
Tight angles. 

The doétrine of a/peéts was introduced by the aftrologers, as 
the foundation of their predi¢tions,—Hence ‘Kepler defines 
ape an angle formed by the rays of two~ planets: meet~ 
ing on the earth, able to excite {me natural power or in- 
fluence. 

The ancients reckoned five afpetis, viz. conjunéiion, denoted 
by the charaéter 6» oppofition by 83 trine by A, quadrate 
by 0, and fextile x. 

Gonjunétion and oppofition “ate the two extremes of the 
afpeéts 5 the firft being the’ beginning, and’ the fecond the 
higheft or ultimate term, » See Conjuncrron,’ and Oppo- 
SITION, 

Trigon, or trine, is the third part of a circle, or'the angle 
meafured by AB. (Tab. Aftron. fiz 3.) 

Tetragon, or quadyate, is the fourth part of a circle, or the 
angle meafured by the quadrant AD: Jextile, which is the 
fixth part of a circle, or angle, is meafured by the fextant 
AG. See Tricon, &e. 

The afpeéts are divided with regard to their fuppofed influ- 
ences into benign, malign, and indifferent. 

The quadrate a/pec? and oppofition are reputed maligns or 
malific, trine and fextile, benign, or friendly ; and conjunc- 
tion, an indifferent afpeé?. 

To the five’ ancient afpeéis, the modern writers have added 
feveral more; as decile, containing the tenth part of a cir- 
cle; tridecile, three tenths ; and’ Liguintile, four tenths, or 
two fifths.—Kepler adds others, as he tells us, from meteoro- 
logical obfervations; as the JSemiSextile, containing the twelfth 
part of a circle; and quincunx, containing ‘five twelfths.— 
Laftly, to the aftrological phyficians we owe aétile; containing 
one cighth; and srioétile, containing three eighths. Some 
have alfo added quintile, containing a fifth part of the circle 5 
and biguintile, or two fifths. 

The angle intercepted between two planets in’ the afpect of 
conjunction iso; in the femi-fextile afpeé?, 30°; in decile, 
36°5 in oftile, 45°; in fextile, 60°; in quintile, 72°5 in 
quartile, go°; in tridecile, 108°; in trine, 120°; in tri- 
ottile. 135°; in biquintile, 144°; in quincunx, 150°; in op- 
pofition, 180°. 

Thefe angles, or intervals, are reckoned on the fecondary 
circles; or according to the longitudes of the planets; fo that 
the a/pec#s are the fame, whether a planet be in the ecliptic, 
or out of it, 

The a/peés are ufually divided into partile and platic. 

Partile Aspecys are when the planets are juft fo many de- 
grees diftant, as is above exprefled.—Thefe alone are the pro- 
per afpedts. 

Platic Aspecs are when the planets do. not regard each other 
from thefe very degrees; but the one exceeds as. much as 
the other comes fhort.—So that the one does not caft its rays 
immediately on the body of the: other, but only on its orb 
or {phere of light. 

Double Aspect is ufed in painting, where a fingle figure is 
fo contrived, as to reprefent™two or more. different ob- 
jects, either by changing the pofition of the eye, or by 
means of angular glafles.—Inftances hereof, fee under the 
articles Mrrrour, Carorrric, Cistuba, and ANA- 
MORPHosIs, 

ASPER, in grammar.— Spiritus Asper, a character, or 
accent in form of ac; placed over certain letters, in 
the Greek tongue, to fhew they are to be ftrongly afpi- 
rated, and that the breath is here to fupply rhe place of 
an A, 

AsPer, or Aspre, alfo fignifies’a little Turkith» filver 
coin, wherein moft of ‘the! grand fignior’s revenues are 
paid. 4 
The afper is worth fomething’ more than an’ Englifh half- 
penny-—The only impreffion it bears, is that of the prince’s 
name under'whom it was ftruck.—The pay of the Janizaries 
is from two to twelve a/pers per diem. 
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ASPERA Arteria, in anatomy, the wind-pipes otherwife 
called the trachea. 
The afpera arteria is a canal fituate in the middle and fore- 
part of the neck, before the. cefophagus: its upper end is 
called the larynx ; from whence it defcends to the fourth 
vertebra of the back, ‘where it’ divides and enters the lungs. 
—See Tab. Anat, Angeiol. fig. 2. & lit. c. Splanch. fig. 12+ 
hit. tt. & f- 
It is formed of annular cartilages ranged at {mall and equal 
diftances from one another, and growing {maller and fmaller, 
as they approach the lungs; thofe of the bronchia being fo 
clofe to one another, that, in expiration, the fecond enters 
within the firft, and the third within the fecond, and the 
following always enters the preceding. 
Betwixt the larynx and the lungs, thefe cartilages make 
not.complete rings; being flat on one fide, and not finifh- 
ing the whole circle, but reprefenting the figure of the 
ancient Greek figma: whence they are alfo denominated 
Sgmoides-—TVheir hind part, which is contiguous to the 
cefophagus, is membranous, that they may better contract 
and dilate, and give way to the food as it paffes down the 
gullet. 
‘The. cartilages of the bronchia are completely annular, 
yet their capillary branches have no cartilages, but in- 
fhead of them {mall circular ligaments, which are at pretty 
lange diftances from. one another.—The ufe of the carti- 
Jages is to keep the pallage for the air open; but in the 
capillary bronchia, they would hinder the fubfiding of the 
veffels, 
Thefe cartilages are tied together by two membranes, ex- 
ternal and internal: the external is compofed of citcu- 
Jar fibres, and covers the whole trachea externally; the 
internal is of an exquifite fenfe, and covers the cartilages 
internally: it is compofed of three diftin€@: membranes ; 
the firfk woven of two orders of fibres; thofe of the firft 
order being longitudinal, for the fhortening the trachea ; 
thefe make the cartilages approach and enter one ano- 
ther: the other order is of circular fibres, for contracting the 
cartilages. 
When thefe two orders of fibres aét, they aflift, together with 
the external membrane, in expiration, in coughing, and. in 
altering the tone of the voice. 
"The fecond membrane is altogether glandulous ; and the ex- 
cretory veflels of its glands, opening into the cavity of the 
trachea, feparate a liquor for moiftening the fame, and de- 
fending it from the acrimony of the air.—The laft is a net 
of veins, nerves, and arteries; the veins are branches of the 
vena cava, the nerves of the recurrent 5 and the arterles, 
are fprigs of the carotides. 
Tranfverfe feGtions of the afpera arteria have -been com- 
monly reputed mortal. Yet in the modern practice we 
find many inftances to the contrary *. In fome dangerous 
cafes of quinzies, &c. they are. even obliged to cut open 
this part, ‘his operation is called bronchotomy, or laryn- 


gotomy. 
* In the Phil/oph. Tranfad. isa letter by Mr. John Keen, re- 


commending the more frequent ufe of bronchotomy, or 
opening the wind-pipe upon preffing occafions; which he 
urges from'a remarkable cafe of a perfon who had the trachea, 
or’ wind-pipe, cut quite through beneath the pomum Adami, 
cured by ftitching the wound; and ufing proper medicines. 


ASPERIFOLIOUS, in botany, one of, the divifions or 

claflesof plants; fo deriominated, beeaufe ufually rough-leaved. 
The -charaéters of the a/perifolius kind are, that the leaves 
ftand alternately,. or without any certain order on the ftalks : 
the flowers are monopetalous, but they have the margin cut 
into five divifionss fometinies deep, fometimes fhallow ; and 
the upper {pike or top of the plant, is often curv’d back, 
fomething like a {corpion’s tail. z 
in the place of cach flower, there ufually fucceed four feeds : 
Mr. Ray fuppofes the cerinthe the only plant of this genus, 
that hath lefs than four feeds at the bafe of each flower: this, 
indeed, hath but two. 
‘Yo the clafs of herbe afperifolie belong the pulmonaria 
maculofa, cynoglofla, borago, buglofla, anchufa, echium, 
linum umbilicatum, heliotropium ~majus, _aparine major, 
confolida major, lithofpermum, echium.. fcorpioides, and 
cerinthe. 

ASPERITY, Aspzriras, implies the inequality or rough- 
nefs of the furface of any body; whereby fome parts of it 
do fo ftick out beyond the reft, as to hinder the hand, &c. 
from pafling over it eafily and freely. 

Afperity, or roughnels ftands oppofed to fmoothnefs, even- 
nefs, politure, c.—From the a/perity of the furfaces of 
contiguous bodies, arifes friétion. 

According to the relations of Vermaufen, the blind man fe 
famous for diftinguifhing colours by the touch, it fhould ap- 
pear that every colour has its particular degree and kind of 
afperity, He makes black the rougheft, as it is the darkeft 
of colours; but the others are not fmoother in proportion 
as they are lighter; i. e, the rougheft do not always reflect 
the leaft light: for, according to him, yellow is two de- 
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grees rougher than blue; and as much fmoother than pyeen. 
Boyle of colours. 

ASPERSION®*, the ac of fprinkling with water, or fome 

other fluid. 
* The word is formed of the Latin a/pergere, to fprinkles of 
ad, to, and fpargo, I fcatter. 
es contend for baptifm by a/perfion, others by immer- 
10n. 

ASEH arian in anatomy, the fifth vertebra of the 
ions, - 

* It is thus called becaufe conceived as the fupport ‘of the 
whole fpine of the loms; from the privative « and -cQarrw, 
J fupplant. 

ASPHALTOS, or AspHaLtum, a folid, brittle, black, in- 
flammable, bituminous fubftance, refembling pitch, brought 
from the eaft, and particularly from Judea; whence it is aifo 
called ‘Fews-pitch, 

The a/phaltcs of the Greeks is the bitumen of the Latins. 
Modern naturalifts, who make a clafs of bitumens, generally 
place a/phaltos at the head of it ; as being the moft maturated 
and concoéted of the whole tribe ; but confifting of the fame 
fimple principles as the reft. 

Tt is chiefly found fwimming on the furface of the lacus a/- 
phaltites, or dead fea, where anciently ftood the cities of So- 
dom and Gomorrah,—lIt is caft up from’ time to time, in the 
nature of a liquid pitch, from the earth which lies under 
this fea; and being thrown upon the water, it there fwims like 
other fat bodies, and condenfes by little and little, through 
the heat of the fun, and-the falt that is in it: it burns with 
great vehemence; in which it refembles naphtha, but is 
firmer as to confiftence. 

The Arabs ufe it to pitch their fhips withal, as we do com- 
mon pitch.—Befides this ufe, there was a deal of it imployed 
in the imbalming of the ancients. 

Tt is fuppofed to fortify and refift putrifaétion ; and to refolve, 
attenuate, cleanfe, and cicatrize wounds : but it is little ufed 
among us either externally or internally. 

It is ufual to_fophifticate the a/phaltos, by mixing common 
pitch along with it; the refult whereof makes the factitious 
piffa/phaltum, which the coarfenefs of the black colour, and 
the fetid fmell eafily difcover. There is, however, befides 
this, a native pi/fa/phaltum. j 

AsPyattum alfo denotes. a kind, of bituminous ftone, found 

near the ancient Babylon, and lately in the province of Neuf- 
chatel; which, mixed with other matters, makes an excel- 
lent cement, incorruptible by air, and impenetrable by 
water ; this was fuppofed to be the mortar fo much cele- 
brated among the ancients, wherewith the walls of Babylon 
were laid. 
It yields an oil which defertds fhips from water; worms, &c, 
much better than the ordinary compofition; and which is 
alfo of-good fervice for the cleanfint and healing of ulcers, 
&c. See SupPLEMENT, article ASPHALTUM. 

ASPIC—Oil of Asrrc. See the article OiL. 

ASPIRATE, Aspiratro, in grammar, a charaéter ufed to 
denote an afpiration, 

The aj/pirate, by the Greeks called /piritus a/per, and marked 
over their vowels, feems as if of a very different nature from 
the letters; but is neverthelefS a true letter, as well as the 
reft, and a real confonant.—By letters we do not mean the 
charaéters of the alphabet, which are changeable according to 
the languages and the people, and among the fame people, 
according to time and cuftom ; and even according to the 
fancy of particular perfons.—T hus, fome, for inftance,’ write 
the a/pirates, or letters afpirated which, by others are 
omitted; though both the one and the other pronounce alike; 
as in huoma, huomini, and Italian word frequently written 
uome, uomint. 
But, by letters, we mean articulate founds, formed by the 
organs of fpeech, viz. the throat, mouth, tongue, palate, 
teeth, &e. 
‘Thefe founds are of two kinds, the one /imple, and the other 
compound, or modified.—Simple are thofe pronounced by a 
fingle motion of the organ; fuch are the vowels. 
Compound founds are thofe fame fimple founds modified by 
‘a motion of the organ fuperadded to the motion neceflary to 
pronounce the fimple found; of which kind are the confo- 
nants. 
Now an afpirate is an effet or confequence of a motion 
made by fome of the organs of {peech; and therefore it muft 
either bea vowel or a confonant.—The former it cannot be, 
as not being,a fimple found, or a found that may be pronoun- 
ced by it felf. It muft therefore be a modificative, or conlo- 
nant; and in effect it has all the properties of one. 
For, 1/, it refults from a motion of the organ, which, of 
it felf, produces no found. Thus the /piritus of the Greeks, 
our A afpirate, as well.as that of the French, and other peo- 
ple, has no more found of it felf, than 4, ¢, d, &c. and the 
fame thing may be obferved of the aleph, hheth, and caph, 
of the eaftern languages. 
adly, On the contrary, our A, the /piritus of the Greeks, and 
the other a/pirates juft mentioned, are pronounced with alk 
the vowels, in the, fame manner as confonants are.—They 
modify 
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modify thofe vowels, and are effects of a motion of the or- 
gan fuperadded to the motion neceflary to form the vowel. 
Thus, to pronounce ha, two motions of the organ are re- 
quired as well as for ba, or ca, &c. One for a which itfelf is 
a found ; the other for 4, which yields no found, no more 
than 4; but adds fomething to @ which modifies it, and 
makes that ha is not mere a, nor ba, nor ca, &c. And 
this muft hold ftill more fenfibly in the ftronger a/pirates, as 
thofe of the oriental tongues 1, 0, 1, WW, 3, 2, Se. 
in all which, there are evidently two motions, the one to ex- 
prefs the vowel, and the other to modify it : now this being the 
nature and effence of a confonant, it follows, that let them 
be denoted in what manner they will, whether as our 4, as 
the orientals do; i. 2, by proper charaéters in the courfe of 
the words themfelves; or, as the Greeks do fome of theirs, 
by a fign of afpiration placed over the vowel; it matters 
not. The a/pirate is no lefs a confonant in sje, than 
in 42d; in iw, than in yew; in 6a, than in yoAn; and fo 
of others. 

‘The third and laft reafon is, that the eaftern languages, 
which do not exprefs the vowels, do yet exprefs the 
a/pirates. : 
Add, that the a/pirate is frequently changed into. a confo- 
nant, and exprefled by a confonant. Thus, of é2 is made 
fen 5 Of ila, feptem; of tomteas, uefperus, Se. of the 
Hebrew }}?, 610s, and thence vinum, &¢. Nays even in the 
fame language, Hefiod, {peaking of Hercules’s buckler, 
ufes “Hgow for Ongow 5 making no difference between a © and 
an afperate. See CONSONANT. 
Hence it evidently follows, that a/pirates are real confonants ; 
and that it muft bean error to rank N, M7, f1, Y, of the 
ealtern languages, among the vowels; and to exclude the 
Ain ours, out of the number of letters. See H. 

ASPIRATION, the act of afpirating, 7. é, of pronouncing 

any fyllable, or word, ftrongly ; with a good deal of breath 
and vehemence. 
This we do, for inftance, in thofe words which have the 
letter 5 before them; as harangue, hook, holland, hero, 
&c, whereas the like fyllables are founded much fofter and 
eafier without the 4; asin the ear, eat, &e. See H. 

ASPRE.» See the article AsPrr. 4 

ASSA-Dutcis; a name fometimes given to benzoin. Sce 
Benzoin. 

Assa-Fortripay or Asa-Forripa, agumor refin, brought 
from the Eaft-Indies, of a brownith colour, a {harp tafte, 
and a very ftrong offenfive fmell ; whence it is alfo called /er- 
cus diabolt, or devil’s dung, 

It is the product of an umbelliferous plant, and flows either 
naturally or by incifion from its root, in yery confiderable 
plenty.—They who after the ancients fuppofe it drawn 
from the /a/ery or taferpitium, would be hard put to it to 
get clear of thofe many difputes which have fo often divided 
the botanifts on the fubject of the true aftr, and the fuccus 
gyrenaicus, fo infinitely prized among them. Indeed there 
feems but little refemblance between the gum defcribed by 
M. Furetiere, out of Pliny, Jib. xix. c. 3. and our a/fa-fe- 
tida : if they be the fame, itis certain we are not acquainted 
‘with half its virtues. P 

Whe modern affa-fetida, which is avery offenfive drug in 
its fell, isa gum faid to diftil, during the fummer’s heat, 
from a plant frequent in Media, Perfia, Affyria, and Ara- 
bia.—It is at firft white, bordering on yellow, then 
on red, and laftly on violet; and melts under the fingers 
like wax.» It is of known efficacy in fome uterine dit 
orders ; but the ranknefs of its {mell occafions it to be fel- 
dom ufed; yet in the Eaft-Indies it makes an ingfedient 
in their ragouts, 

ASSACH, or Assatu, akind of purgation, anciently ufed 
in Wales, by the oaths of 300 men 

ASSAILANT, one that aflaults, or fets upon another, See 
AssauLT, ATTACK; &c, 

ASSARABACCA. Sce ASARABACCA: 

ASSART, Assarrum, inlaw, an offence conimitted inthe 

foreft, by pulling up, by the roots, woods which ferve as 
thickets and covert for the deer; and making them plain as 
arable Jand. 
‘This is the greateft trefpafs that can be committed in the 
forefts being more than a wafte, For whereas wafte of the 
foreft is but the felling and cutting down the coverts, which 
may grow again; a/art is a total extirpation thereof. See 
Wasre.—What we call affartum, is elfewhere termed 
difbofcatio. 

Assarr was alfo ufed for a parcel of land affarted. 
‘BART: 

Assart-Rents were thofe formerly paid to the crown for the 
foreft lands affarted. SeeRenv. 

ASSASIN *, or Assasstn, a perfon who kills another with 
the advantage either of an inequality in the weapons, or by 
means of the fituation of the place, or by attacking him at 
unawares, 

* The word affafix is faid, by fome, to have been brought 
from the Levant, where it took ‘its rife from a certain 
Prince of the family of the Ar/actdes, popularly . called 
Affafins, living in a caltle beween ‘Antioch and Damafco, 
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See Es- 


ASSAY, EssAy; or Say, in metallurgy, the proof or 
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and bringing up a number of young men, ready t@ 
pay a blind obedience to his commands; whom he em- 
ployed in murdering the princes with whom he was 
at enmity.—The Jew Benjamin, in his itinerary, places 
thefe Affafins, near mount, Libanus $ and calls them in 
Hebrew from the Arabic Jue ON, el affix; which 
fhews that the name did “not come from ar/a bat 
from the Arabic UN; a/fs, infidiator, a perfor 
lies in ambufh.—The 4/a/ins, or Affafinians, 
above-mentioned, poflefled eight or twelve cities 
Tyre: they chofe themfclvesa king, whom they c 
the old man of the mountain. In 4213, they aflaffinated Louis 
of Bavaria, They Were Mahometahs, but paid fome tri- 
bute to the knights-templa ‘The favourers of the Afajins 
Were condemned by the council of Lyons, and under In- 
hocent IV. in 1231.—The Tartars overcame them, and 
Killed their fenior of the mountain in 12573 upon which 
the faction became extinct. 


‘There was a certain law of nations; ‘an opinion teceived 
in all the republics of Greece and Italy, whereby he that 
affafinated an ufurper of the fupreme power was declared 
a virtuous man. At Rome efpecially, after the expulfion 
of the kings; the law was formal and folemn, and ‘in- 
ftances of it admitted. The commonwealth armed the 
hand of any citizen, and created him magiftrate for that 
moment. Gonfid. fur tes Cauf: de la Grand. des Rom. c. 
II. p. 121. 
SSATION, the preparing of dreffing of medicaments, of 
foods, in their own juices; by an external heat without ad- 
dition of any foreign moifture. 
Affation *, “in refpe&t of culinary matters, is more’ fre- 
quently called roa/fing; and; in pharmacy, w/fion, or torre 
Sattion, 

* The word is formed of the Latin affare, to roalt. 


ASSAULT, in the ait of war; an attack made upon a 


camp, fortrefs, or poft, in order to tarry or become mafter 
thereof. 

An affault is properly a general furious attack, wherein the 
affailants do not fcteen themfelyes by any works.—W. 
fay, to give an affault, to be commanded to the affaults 
to ftand an affault, to repulfe an affault, to carry by affault; 
&e, 

While an @fault lafts, and both parties are mixed, the fite of 
the batteries ceafes; and there is no ufe of cantion on 
either fide ; for they are afraid of deftroying their own men 
thereby. 

A governour was formerly obliged to fuftain three affaults 
before he gave up the place.—It is very difficult faving a town 
from pillage that is carried by a/fault.—The enfans perdus 
always march firft to the a/fauit. 

Few places of late years ftand affaults : M. de Fetquiere 
finds but three in his time. “The firft was Neuhafel, in 1683; 
commanded by the Turkifh Bafhaw : it was taken,' ds mott 
others miuft be, becaufe the column of infantry that marched 
to the breach confifted of more ranks, than that of the 
infantry which defended it.—The fecond was Buda, the 
bafhaw of which was killed in the attack. He had fome flar 
ing works remaining, whofe fires had not been entirely ruin’d 
by the artillery of the befiegers.—The third was the cattle 
of Namur, defended by M. de Boufflers ; which was not 
carried, by reafon the column of infantry which attacked 
the breach, rharched from too far off unfheltered. Add, 
that it is almoft impoffible to carry a place by affault or ftorms 
when the breach may be defended by the fires of works not 
yet deftroyed. In reality, it fliould be defended by no other 
fires, but thofe which are oppofed to it in front, or from the 
breach itfelf. Feug. Mem. c. 99. 

Such obftinacy in defending places to the laft exttemity is no 
longer found, except among the Turks; among whom it ig 
a point of religion not to furrender to the Chriftians, by ca- 
pitulation, any place where they have onte had a mofque.— 
Though of late they have fometimes departed from this 
maxim, Id. ibid. 


Assautts Asstitus, or Infultus. in law; an offer; or at- 


tempt to hurt the perfon of another: 

Or, it isa violent injury offered to a man’s perfon, of a larger 
extent than battery, fot that it may be committed by only 
offering to give a blow; or even, according to fome, by a 
threatening {peech, by prefenting a piftol; or the like. Though 
fome, it is to be oblerved, deny that words can 2mount to 
an affault. és 

To rebuke a colleGot with foul words; fo that he depart for 
fear, without doing his office, has been adjudged ah affault 5 
and to ftrike a mari, though he be not hurt, or fometimes 
even not hit, with the blow, istepited the fime, For, in tref- 
pafs for a/fault and battery, aman may be found guilty of the 
afault, and excufed of the battery. “25 Edw. 3. c. 4. 

The affaulting a perfon with offenfive weapohs, with a defien 
to rob (though no robbery enfue) is punifhed with tranfpor- 
tation for 7 years. 7 G. 2. ¢. 21. 


of the goodnefs, purity, value; Sc. of mietals, and metal 

fubftances. 

In ancient ftatutes this is called touch ; and thofe who had 

the care of it; Aeepers of the touch—Under Henry 6. divera 
1Qq Cities 
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cities wete appointed to have touch for wrought filver-plate. 
2H. 6. ¢. 14.—By this, one might imagine they had no 
better method of af/aying than the fimple one, by the touch- 
ftone ; but the cafe is far otherwife. In the time of king 
Henry IL. the bithop of Salifbury, then treafurer, confidering 
that though the money paid into the king’s exchequer 
for his crown rents did anfwer numero & pondere, it 
might neverthelefs be mixed with copper or brafs: where- 
fore a conftitution was made, called, the trial by com- 
buftion, which differs little or nothing from the prefent 
method of a/ffaying filver. See a defcription of it in the 
Black-book in the exchequer, written by Gerva/e of Tilbury, 
c. 21.—This trial is alfo there called effaium, and_ the officer 
who made it is named fufor. Vid Lownd. Eff Amend. Silo. 
Coin, p. 5. F 155. 

AssAYING, ars dacimaftica, in its extent, comprehends par- 
ticular manners of examining every ore, or mixed metal, ac- 
cording to its nature, with the beit adapted fluxes ; fo as to 
difcover, not only what metals, and what proportions of me- 
tal are contained in ores, but Jikewife how much fulphur, 
vittiol, alum, arfenic, fmalt, &c. may be obtained from 
every ore refpectively. 

{/jaying is more particularly ufed by moniers and goldfmiths, 
for the making a. proof, or trial by the cuppel, or telt, of 
the finenefs or purity of the gold and filver to be ufed in the 
coining of money, and manufacture of plate, Sc, or that 
have, been already ufed therein. 

‘There are two kinds of affaying ; the one before metals are 
melted, in order to bring them to their proper finenefs ; 
the other after they are ftruck, to fee that the fpeciés be 
ftandard. 

For the firft affay ; the affayers ufe to take fourteen or fifteen 
grains of gold, and half a drachm of filvers if it be for 
money: and eighteen grains of the one, and a drachm of 
the other, if for other occafions. 

As to the fecond affay, *tis made of one of the pieces of 
money already coined, which they cutin four parts. 

Method of Assayvinc Gold,—The affayer having weighed the 
gold he intends to make the trial in, very exactly, with 
feales that will turn with the hundredth part of a grain, and 
noted down the weight, he adds twice as much fine filver 

thereto; though this fhould be in proprotion to the finenefs 
the gold feems to be of, the bafeft gold requiring the leaft 
filver.. The gold and filver thus weighed and mixed, are 
wrapped up in a piece of paper, to prevent their lofing any 
thing of their weight, which would difturb the accuracy of 
the a//ay. 

While the afayer is weighing his matters, a reverberatory fire 

is lighted ina furnace, furnifhed with a muffle, and a cup- 

cl, or teft, fet therein to heat. This done, a little bullet 

f lead is put in the cuppel, of a weight proportionable to 

he quantity and quality of the gold to be a//ayed. When 

he lead is well melted, and appears very clean and bright 5 

hey put in the mixture of gold and filver, and let it fufe till 
it appear of an opal colour, and have fixed itfelf in a little 
lump to the bottom of the cuppel. 

This done, the cuppel is left to cool in the furnace itfelf; 
after which the lump is feparated very exactly from the 
place where it tuck to the yellel; and beaten or hammered 
on the anvil; heating it again and again, on the coals, to 
promote the ftretching. 

When fuficiently hammer’d, they roll it up in form of a 
cornet, or coffin, and thus put it in a glafs matrafs, capa- 
ble of containing four fpoonfuls of water 5 and having added 
to it a quantity of aqua fortis, well corrected, that is, mixed 
with near one third of the quantity of river water 5 they 
boil- it over a wood. fire, till fuch time as the aqua fortis 
yields no more red fumes. 

This firft water peing poured off, and. the cornet left alone 
at the bottom of the matra(s, they fill the matrafs again, but 
with pure aqua fortis; which, after boiling, is poured off 
in its turn, at flich time as the fumes are become white.— 
‘This done, they fill up the matrafs with river water, to 
wath the cornet. 

When walhed, they put it dry in a crucible, with a cover 
over it, and heat it till it become of a cherry-colour. 

This done, the affay is finifbed ; and there remains nothing 
but to weigh it againft the fame weight of fine gold, as was 
ufed at firft, before the affay + for by comparing the firft 
weight of the gold, ere it was put in the fire, and 
the agua fortis, with what it retained after it had thus 
undergone the teft; they judge, from the greater or 
lefs lofS it has {uftained, of the quantity of alloy mixed 
with it. 

Method of Assayine Silver.—The procefs is much the fame, 
as in gold; only lefs difficult, and fhorter. The filver is 
weighed, as before; and the fame furnace, and muffler, the 
fame fire, the fame cuppel ufed. Add, that lead is like- 
wife put in the cuppel, proportioned to the quantity and 
quality of the filver to be a/fayed. 

‘The lead heing well melted, and clear,’ the filver is put in; 
and after it is brought to. an opal colour, and fixed in a lump 
at the bottom of the cuppel, which happens in about half 
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an hour ; they let it cool, and cleanfe it: and laftly, weigh 
itagain, as in gold. And from its diminution, they eftimate 
the quantity of alloy. 

Assayine of Lead.—The affay of gold and filver being per- 
formed by means of lead; ’tis of the utmoft import- 
ance the lead be free of any mixture of either of the two 
metals: otherwife the afay will be falfe; by reafon 
the gold and filver mixed with the lead will not evapo- 
rate like other kinds of alloy, but unite with the metal 
under affay. 

To prevent this diforder, and aflure the operation, there isno 
way but firft to affay the lead itfelf. 

This affay is performed in the fame furnace, and with 
the fame cuppels, as thofe of gold and filver: but the pro- 
cefs is incomparably more fimple. All here required, 
when the cuppel is heated, being to put in the piece of lead 
to be affayed. If this lead evaporate entirely, it is fit for 
the purpofe. On the contrary, if there remain any 
little grain of filver, Ge. at the bottom, it muft be 


fet afide. See Supprement article Docimastic 
ART. 
Assavino of Tin. See the article Tin. ’ 


Assay-MasTeEr, an officer, under certain corporations, in- 
trufted with the care of making true touch, or affay, of the 
gold and filver brought to him ; and giving a juft report of 
the goodnefs or badnefs thereof. 

Such is the a/fay-ma/fer of the mint in the Tower, called 
alfo affayer of the king. 

The ajfay-majier of the goldfmith’s company is a fort of 
affiftant-warden, called alfo a touch-warden, appointed to 
furvey, affay, and mark all the filver-work, &c. committed 
to him.—There are alfo a/fay-mafters appointed by ftatute, 
at York, Exeter, Briftol, Chefter, Norwich, and New- 
caftle, for aflaying wrought plate——The a/Jay-mafter is to 
retain 8 grains of every pound Troy of filver brought to him 5 

4 whereof are to be put inthe pix, or box of deal, to be re- 
affayed the next year; and the other 4 to be allowed him 
for his wafte and fpillings. 12 & 13 WU c. 4. 1 An. 
c.g. See Pix. 

Nate, The number of penny-weights fet down in the a/fay- 
mafter’s report is to be accounted as per pound, or fo much 
in’ every pound of 12 ounces Troy.—For every twenty 
penny-weight, or ounce Troy, the filver is found by the 
affay to be wor/e than ftandard, or fterling, fix-pence is to be 
deduéted: for that every ounce will coft fo much to reduce 
it to ftandard goodnefs, or to change it for fterling. Touch/f. 
a gold and filver ware, p. 41. 

n gold, for every carat it is fet down to be wor/e than ftan- 
dard, you muft account, that in the ounce ‘Troy it is worfe 
by fo many times 3s. 8d.—-And for every grain it is fet 
down worfe, you muft account it worfe by fo many times 
11d. in the ounce Troy.—And for every half grain 5d. 3. 
for fo much it will coft to make it of ftandard goodnefs, Gc. 
Id, ibid. 

Assay of weights and meafures fignifies the trial or examina~ 
tion of common weights and meafures, by the clerk of the 
market. See CLERK of the market. 

ASSEMBLAGE, the joining or uniting of  feveral 
things together; or, the things themfelves fo joined, or 
united. 

The affimblage of two bones for motion, is called articulation. 
See ARTICULATION. 

Carpenters and joiners have various kinds and forms of affem- 
blage ; as, with mortifes and tenons, with dove-tails, &c. 

See Morrise, Dove-rarm, &e. 

The Europeans admire the carpentry of fome Indians, where 
the a/femblage is made without either nails or pins. Herrera. 
See CARPENTRY- 

AssEMBLAGE is alfo ufed in a more general fenfe, for a col- 
leGtion of feveral things, fo difpofed together, as that the 
whole has an agreeable effeGt.—lt is with difcourfe as with 
bodies, which owe their chief excellency to the juft a/feém- 
blage and proportion of their members. 

ASSEMBLY ™*, a meeting of feveral perfons in the fame 
place, and with the fame common defign. 

* The word is formed of the Latin ad/imulare; compounded 

of ad, to, and fimul, together. 
Affemblies of the clergy are called convocations, fynods, 
councils ; though that annual one of the kirk of Scotland 
retains the name general affembly, &c.—The affemblies of 
judges, &c. are called courts, Gc.—The affemblies of the 
‘Roman people were called comitia.—T he affembly of a preacher, 
&c. is his audience. —The academies have their a/femblies, or 
days of affembly—The affemblies of diflenters, &c, are fre- 
quently, by way of reproach, called conventicles. 
Under the Gothic governments, the fupreme legiflative 
power was lodged in an a/f/émbly of the ftates of the king- 
dom, held annually for the like purpofes as our parlia- 
ment. ¥ 
Some feeble remains of this ufage ftill fubfift in the annual 
affemblies of the ftates of Languedoc, Bretagrie, and a few 
other provinces of France; but thefe are no more than fhadows 
of the ancient a/femblies. It is only in Great-Britain, 
3 Sweden, 
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Sweden, and Poland, that fuch afémblies retain their ancient | 

powers and privileges. 

Assementes of the campus Martii, or Maii, of the field of 
Mars, or May. See Fretp of Mars, &c. 

Rebellious AssEMBLY. i See Regexriovs, 

Unlawful Assemeny. UNLawFuL. 

AssEMBLY is particularly ufed in the beau-monde, for a 
ftated: and. general meeting of the polite perfons of both 
fexes; for the fake of converfation, gallantry, news, and 
play. 

Quavese or Place of AisemMBLy, in a camp, &c. See Quar- 
TER of affimbly, 

AssEMBLY is alfo ufed in the military art, for the fecond beat 
of the drum, being that before the march. 

On hearing this, the foldiers ftrike their tents, roll them up, 

and then ftand to their arms.—The third beating is called 

the march, as the firft is called the Shige 

ASSENSU Regio. : EGIO. 

Dower ex eens Patris. } See Fae articles} Dower. 

ASSENT, Assensus, an agreement or acquicfcence of 
the mind to fomething propofed, or affirmed.—Thus, to 
affint to any propofition is to allow it true, or to perceive 
its truth, 

The fchoolmen obferve, that to every propofition, how 

compound or complex foever it be, there only goes one 

affent of the mind.—Thus, in the conditional propofition, 
if the fun fhines it is day; there is only one affent of 
the mind, which regards the connexion of the effect with 
the condition. So in the disjunétive propofition, Peter 
either ftudies, or does not ftudy ; the mind. does not give 

a twofold a/fent to the two parts thereof, it being enough 

» that Peter do either the one or the other, for the propoli- 
tion to be true. 

Affnt is diftinguifhed, like faith, into implicite, or blind; and 

explicite, or feeingy c.—Others diftinguith it into aé?ual 

and habitual, 

Aaual Assen is a judgment whereby the mind perceives a 
thing to be true.— 

Habitual Assent confifts in certain habits of believ- 
ing or acquiefcing, induced in the mind by repeated 
a i. 

To this belongs faith, which is an a/fent arifing from the 
authority of the perfon who fpeaks.—Such alfo is opinion, 
which is defined an affent of the mind cum formidine op- 
pofiti, &e. 

For the meafures and degrees of Assent, fee PROBABILITY, 

Evipence, DemonsrRATion, &e. 
Father Malebranche lays it down as an axiom, or principle 
of method, never to allow any thing for truth, from which 
we can forbear our affent without fome fecret reproach of our 
own reafon. 

Royal Assen'r. See the article Roya. 

ASSERTION, Assertio, in the language of the 
{chools, a propofition which a perfon advances ; and which 
he avows to be true, and is ready to maintain jn 
public. 

ASSESSOR *, AssEssour, aninferior or fubordinate officer 
of juftice, chiefly appointed to aflift the ordinary judge with his 
opinion and advice, 

* The word is Latin, formed of ad, to, and edo, I fit. 

In this fenfe, the mafters in chancery are a/feffirs of the 
lord chancellor. 

There are two kinds of afféfors in the imperial chamber, 
ordinary and extraordinary.—The ordinary are now 
in number forty one, whereof five are elected by 
the emperor, viz. three counts or barons, and two 
jurifconfulti, or civil lawyers. The ele@ors appoint 
ten, the fix circles eighteen, &c, They a& in qua- 
lity of councellors of the chamber, and have falaries ac- 
cordingly. 

~ Assessor is alfo ufed for a perfon who affiffes, or lays aljef- 

ments of taxes, and other public dues. ~ ” 

In this fenfe, affeffars, among us, are inhabitants of a town, 
or village, elected by the community, to affefs, or fettle the 
taxes, and other impofitions of the year, to fix the propor- 
tion which each perfon is to bear, according to his eftate, 
and to fee the collection made.—Thefe are alfo called in our 
law affifors.—By the flat. 16 & 17 Car. 2. two inhabitants in 
every parifh were made a/feffors for the royal aid. 

ASSEVERATION, an earneft affirmation, or avouch- 
ing. 

ASSIDEANS, or rather Hastpeans, in antiquity, a fee, 
among the Jews ; thus called from the Hebrew, ODN 
bhafidim, merciful, righteous, 

The Affideans are recorded as holding works of fuperero- 
gation neceflary.—They were the fathers and predeceffors of 
the Pharifees; and from them likewife arofe the Effeni. See 
Puariser, and Essent. 

The Jefuits Serrarius and Drufus, have wrote againft each 
other upon the fubje&t of the Affideans, on occafion of 
a paflage in Jofeph Ben Gorion; the firtt maintaining, that 
by the name Affdeans he means Effeni, and the latter 
Pharifees. 
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ASSIENTO, of Asstenra, in matters of commetee; a 
contract or convention between the king of Spain and other 
powers, for furnifhing the Spanifh dominions in America, 
with negro flaves. 

The term is originally Spanifh, and fignifies a bargain: ac- 
cordingly the firtt affiento was a treaty or contract made with 
the French Guinea company, whereby they were put in pof- 
feftion of this: privilege, in confideration of a certain duty 
which they were to pay to the king of Spain’s farms, for 
every negro thus furnifhed.— 

This contraé was figned in. the year 1702, it was to 
Jaft ten years, with a further liberty allowed the a/fen- 
tiffs of two years more, in cafe they had not furnifhed 
the whole number ftipulated before—The two principak 
articles regarded, firft, the number of negroes to be pro- 
vided, which was 3800 while the war thould laft, and 
4800 in cafe of peace. Secondly, the duty to be paid the 
king of Spain, during the farm, or ajfiento ; which 
was fixed at 33 efcudos, pieces of eight, per head, or piexa 
de India. 

By the treaty of Utrecht, Philip V: being acknowledged 
king of Spain by the allies; it was one of the articles 
of the peace between England and France, that the 
afpento contra fhould be transferred to the Englith.— 
Accordingly a new inftrument was figned in May 
1713, to laft 30 years; and the furnifhing of negroes 
to the Spanifh America was committed to the South-Sea 
company, juft then erected, 

In virtue hereof, they were yearly to furnifh 4800 negroes 5 
for which they were to pay at the fame rate as the French, 
with this condition, that during the firft 25 years, only half 
the duty fhall be paid for fuch as they fhall import beyond 
the ftated number. 

The laft article gives them a further privilege not enjoyed 
by the French; which is, that the Englith affienti/?s thal 
be allowed, every year, to fend to the Spanifh America 
a fhip of 500 tons, loaden with the fame commo- 
dities as the Spaniards ufually carry thither; with a 
licence to fell the fame, concurrently with them, 
at the fairs of Porto Bello, Carthagena, and Vera 
Cruz.—This additional article is fuppofed as advanta~ 
geous to the company, as the whole contract befides ; 
being granted contrary to the ufual Spanith policy, which 
has ever follicitoufly preferved the commerce of their Ame- 
rica to themfelves. 

Some new articles have been fince added to the an- 
cient affiento ; as, that the Enelifh fhall fend their re- 
gifter-thip yearly, even though the Spanith flota and gal- 
Jeons do not go; and that for the firft ten years, the faid 
thip may be of 650 ton. 

The manner of valuing the negroes, in order to fettle the 
king of Spain’s duty, is the fame as delivered under the 
article Necro, 

ASSIGN, in common law, a perfon to whom a thing is 
affigned, or made over. 

‘The word affign is faid to have been introduced in favour of 
baftards; who, becaufe they cannot pafs by the name of 
heirs, are comprifed under that of affigns. 

ASSIGNEE, in law, a perfon to whom a thing is appointed 
or affigned, to be occupied, paid, or done. 

An affignee differs from a deputy in this, that the affignee pof- 
fellés or enjoys the things in his own right 5 and a deputy in 
the right of another. 

Affignee may be fo either by deed or by law. 

AssiGwee by deed is, when a leflee of a term fells and affigns 
the fame to another : that other is his a gnee by deed.— 

AssiGNee by law is he whom the law fo makes, without any 
appointment of the perfon,— 

Thus, an executor is affignee by law to the teftator, who dies 
poffeffed of a leafe made to him/and his affigns. 

ASSIGNING is ufed for the aét of appointing a deputy ; or 
the making over a right to another. 

In this fenfe we fay, fuch lands or eftates were affigned or 
made over to fuch perfons for fuch ufes, &'c.—In the flat. 
20 Edw. I. we read of juftices afigned to take affifes, &'c. 

AssIGNinG alfo fignifies pointing out or fetting forth.— 
Thus we fay, to afign the real caufe of fuch an 
event, &c, 

To affign error is to fhew in what part of a procefg at law 
an error is committed. 

To affign falfe judement, verdi&, 8c. is to declare how and 
where judgment, verdict, or the like, is unjuft. 

To affign wafle is to thew efpecially wherein the wafte is 
committed. 

ASSIGNMENT, the a&tof affigning, or transferring the in- 
tereft or property a man has in any thing; or of appointing 
and fetting over a right to another. 

The affignment of a dower is the fetting out of a woman’s 
marriage-portion by the heir. 

Novel Assignment. See the article Nove. 

ASSIMILATION ®, the act of affimilating ; an a& whereby 
a thing is rendered fimilar, or like to another. 

* The word is compounded of ad, to, and /imilis, like. 


As« 
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Assimtnation, AssimiLaTro, in phyfics, is properly a 
motion whereby bodies convert other duly difpofed bodies 
into a nature like, or homogenous to their own. 

Some philofophers call it, the motion of multiplication, meaning, 
that bodies are hereby multiplied not in number, but in bulk 
but this might be more properly exprefled by the motion of 
augmentation, OY aecretion. 

Initances of this affimilation we fee in flame, which converts 
the oily or other particles of fuel into its own fiery and lu- 
minous nature. The like alfo appears in air, fmoke, and 
fpirits of all kinds. 

‘The like we fee in vegetables, where the watery jui= 
ces imbibed from the earth, being further prepared and 
digefted in the veflels of the plant, become of a vege- 
table nature, and augment the wood, leaves, fruit, @c. 
thereof. 

So alfo, inanimal bodies, we fee the food affimilated, or changed 
fnto an animal fubftance, by digeftion, chylification, and the 
other operations neceflary to nutrition. 

ASSISA, or Assisi; fee the articles AsstsE, and TAu- 
LAGE. 

Asstsa cadere, 
fuited. 

Assrsa_ cadit in ‘furatam is where the thing in controverfy is 
fo doubtful, that it muft neceflatily be tried by a jury. See 
Jury. 

Aégsisa capi in modum affife, is when the defendant pleads di- 
reétly to the affife, without taking any exception to the count, 
declaration, or writ. 

Assisa continuanda is a writ directed to the juftices, to take 
an aflife for the Continuance of acaufe, where certain records 
alledged cannot in time be procured by the party. See 
Writ. 

Asstsa nocumenti is an affife of nuifance. 4 

Asstsa panis & cerevifie denotes the power or privilege of 
piiening, or adjufting the weight and meafure of bread and 

eer 

Assis judicium, in law, fignifies a judgment of the court, 
given either againft the plaintiff or defendant, for de- 
fault. 

Assrsa proroganda ts a writ dire€ted to the juftices of affife, 
for the ftay of proceedings, by reafon of the king’s bufinefs, 
wherein the party is employed. 

enentibus in Asstsa non onerandis. 


to fall from the affife, in law, is to be non- 


ASSISE, or Ass1zE*, affifa, in law; a fitting of 
judges, or juftices ; for the hearing and determining of 


caufes. 


feated ; formed of the 


* The word is Freiich, af, of offs, 
and 


Latin affideo, I fit by Which is compounded of ad, to, 
Sedeo, 1 iit. 


Clerk of Ass1sE: See the article CLERK. 

Assise, or AssIsEs, was anciently ufed for certain ex- 
traordinary fittings of fupertor judges, in the inferior courts 
depending on their jurifdiction ; to enquire whether the 
fubaltern judges and officers did their duty; to receive 
the complaints preferred againft them 5 and take cognizance 
of appeals from them. “Thefe are alfo called mercurial 
affifes. 

Assise was alfo a court or aflembly, compofed of feveral 
great perfons of the realm; held occafionally in the king’s 
palace, for the final decifion of all affairs of importance. See 
Court. 

‘This is more ufually called, among our writers, placita, 
malla publica, or curie generales, Yet there is fome diffe- 
rence between affifes, and placita——The yicounts, or fhe- 
riffs, who originally were only lieutenants of the comites, 
or counts, and rendered juftice in their place, held two kinds 
of courts, the one ordinary, held every day, and called pla- 
citum ; the other extraordinary, called affife, or placitum ge- 
nerale; at which the count himfelf affiited for the difpatch 
of the more weighty affairs. 

Hence the term a/fi/e came to be extended to all grand days 
of judgment, at which the trials and pleadings were to be 
folemn and extraordinay. 

The modern conftitution of affifes is prettty diffe- 
rent from that hitherto fpoke of.—-Our affife may be 
defined a court, place, or time where and when writs 
and proceffes, either civil or criminal, or both, are 
confidered, difpatched, decided, &c. by judges and 
jury. 

Tn this fenfe, we have two kinds of affifes 5 general and fpe- 
cial. 

General Asstsés, or AsstZes, are thofe held by the judges 
twice a year, in their feveral circuits. 

The nature of thefe affifes is explained by my _ lord 
Bacon, who obferves, that all the counties of the king- 
dom are divided into fix circuits ;' through each of 
which two learned men, affigned by the king’s com- 
miffion, ride twice a year, called ju/tices or judges of 
affife, who have feveral commiffions, by which they fit, 
Vike 


1°, 4 commiffion of oyer and terminer, dire&ted to thems 
and many others of the beft account in their refpective 


circuits. In this commiffion, the judges of a/fife are of 
the quorum ; fo that without them there can be no 


proceeding. This commiffion gives them power to deal 
with treafons, murders, felonies, and other mifdemea- 
nors. 


The fecond is of goal-delivery, which is only to the judges 

themfelves, and the clerk of the affife aflociate.—By this 

commiffion they have to do with every prifoner in goal, for 
what offence foever. 

‘The third is directed to themfelves, and the clerk of the affifes 

to take writs of poffeffion, called alfo affifess and to do right 

and juftice thereupon. 

The fourth is to take nifi prius, direéted to the juftices, and 

the clerks of affifes; whence they are alfo called ju/fices of 

nifi prius, 

The fifth is a commiffion of peace, in every county of their 

circuit; and all the juftices of the peace, having no lawful 

impediment, are bound to be prefent at the affifes, to attend 
the judges. 

The fheriff of every fhire is alfo to attend in perfon, gr by 

a fufficient deputy allowed by the judges, who may fine him 

if he fail. 

This excellent conftitution of judges, circuits, and affifess 

was begun in the time of Henry Il. though fomewhat diffe- 

rent from what it is now. 

Special Assise is a particular commiffion granted to certain 
perfons, to take cognizance of fome one or two caufes, as 
a diffeifin, or the like-—This was very frequently practifed 
among our anceftors. Braéton, Wid, 3. ¢. 12. 

Assise i8 alfo ufed for a writ direéted to the fheriff, for the 
recovery of pofleffion of things immoveable, whereof a man’s 
felf, or anceftors, have been difleifed. 

Littleton, and others, fuppofe thefe writs of affife to have 
given the denomination to the affifes, er courts fo called 5 
and they aflign feveral reafons of the mame of the writs 


aS, 
Firft, Becaufe fuch writs fettle the poflefion, and right, ia 
him that obtains by them. Secondly, Becaufe originally they 
were executed at a certain time and place appointed ; for, by 
the Norman law, the time and place muft be known forty 
days before the judges fit; and by ovr law there muft be 
fifteen days preparation, except they be tried in the flanding 
courts at Weftminfter,—But, it is more natural to fuppofe 
the writs denominated from the courts; and that they were 
called affiles, becaufe anciently tried at fpecial courts of affifes 
fet and appointed for that purpofe.—Though, of latter days, 
thefe are difpached at the general affifes, along with the com- 
miffion of Oyer and Terminer, Gc. 

This writ is as well of things corporeal, as incorporeal rights, 

being of four forts, wz. 

Assise of novel diffeifin, Affifa nove diffeifines which lies where 
a tenant in fee-fimple, fee-tail, or for life, is lately diffeifed 
of his lands and tenements, rent-fetvice, rent-feck, or rent~ 
charge, common of pafture, common way, Be. 

To this may be added, the bill of frefh force, directed to the 

officers or magiftrates of cities or towns-corporate ; being 2 

kind of affife for recovery of poffefion in fuch places, within 

forty days after the force, as the ordinary a/fi/e is in the 
county. 

Assisx of mort @aunceftor, Affifa mortis antece aris, Mes where 
my father, mothet, brother, uncle, €&c. dies feifed of lands, 
tenements, rents, &¢. held in fee-fimple; and, after their 
death; a ftranger abates. It is good as well againft the abator, 
as any other in poffeffion. 

Asstse of darrein prefentment, Affifa ultima prafentationis, lies 

where I ot my anceftor have prefented a clerk to a church 5 

and after the church becomes vacant by the death, or other- 

wife, a ftranger prefents his clerk to the fame church, in my 
difturbance. 

Thefe three a/fifes were inflituted by Henry II. in the place 

of duels * ; which till then, had obtained on thefe occafions, 

See Due. 

* Magna affifa eft regale beneficium, clementia principis de conci- 
Lio procerum populis indultum ; a quo vite hominum &F flatus 
integritati tam Jalubriter confulitur, ut in jure quod quis in 
libero foli tenemento poffidet, retinendo, duello cafim bomines 
declinare paffint, Se. Glanvil. lib. 2. cap. 7. See Com~- 
Bat, &e. 

Assisi of Utrum lies for a parfon againft a layman, or for 2 

layman againft a parfon, for a land or tenement, doubtful whe- 

ther it be in lay-fee, or free-alms. See TITHE. ; 

Agstse is alfo ufed, according to Littleton, for a jury. —This, 

that author fuppofes to be by a metonymia effecti, the jury 

being fo called, becaufe fummoned by virtue of the writ of 


ps fe. 

ct it muft be obferved, that the jury, fummoned upon 2 
writ of right, is likewife called the afffe; but this may 
be faid to be zarayensixes, or abufively fo termed.— Affe, 
in this fignification, is divided into magna & parva. See 


Jury. 
AgsisE 


a 
a 


A’SS 


Asstsx is further ufed, according to Littleton, for an ordinance, 
or ftatute regulating the weight, fize, or dimenfions of cer- 
tain commodities. —Thus the ancient ftatute of bread and ale, 
Anno 51 Hen. 3. is termed the affife of bread and ale, affifa 
panis & cerevifie. 3 

Assise is further ufed for the feantling, or quantity it felf, pre- 
feribed by the ftatute.—When wheat is of fuch or fuch price, 
bread fhall be of fuch affifz, See Bre ap. 
We have divers ftatutes for fixing the fil of fith, cloths *, 
wood, billets, faggots, and the like. /zd. 34 & 35. H. 8. 
6. 3. 9 Ac. 15. 10 A. c. 6. 19 Car. 2, ¢. 3: 4 Fac. 1.0. 2 
I Geo, 1. frat. 2. ¢. 18, 


* Fixing any aff of cloth, or prefcribing what length, breadth, 
weight, @©c. it fhall have, Sir Jofiah Child thinks, does 
more hurt than good. As the fathions and humours of man- 
kind are variable, to fupply all markets at all times, we 
mutt have of all forts, cheap and light, as well as heavier and 
better.—Stretching with tenters is effential to our drapery, 
and the precife degree or quantity of it cannot without injury 
be prefcribed by any law ; but mutt be left to the vender’s or 
exporter’s diferetion. Child, Dife. of Trade, p. 148. 


AsstsE of the fore/t is a ftatute or condition containing orders 
to be obferved in the king’s foreft.—It is called an affife, be- 
caufe it fets down and appoints a certain meafure, rate, or 
order in the things it concerns. 

AssIsE, again, is ufed for the whole procefs in court, founded 

on a writ of a/fi/e; and fometimes for a part of it, viz, the 
iffue, or verdiét of the jury. . 
‘Thus we read, that ¢ affifes of novel diffeifin fhall not be ta- 
« ken but in their fhires; and after this manner, &c.’ Mag. 
Chart. cap. 12.—So in Merton, cap. 4. Hen, Ul. we meet 
with, ¢ certified by a/f/e, quitted by affi/z,’ &e. 


Continuance of AsstsE. ConTINUANCE. 
Fuftices of Assise. s 2 Jusvicg. 

bite ee the article 
Limitation of Assise. Limirarion, 
Rents of AssisE. Rent. 


ASSISER, or Asstzer of weights and meafures, is an officer 
who has the care and overfight of thofe matters. See CLERK 
of the market. 

ASSISIS.—Non ponendo in affifis. See Now-PoNENDO. 

ASSISOR, the fame with affefor. See AssEssor. 

Ih Scotland, affifors are the fame with our jurors, See JuROR. 

ASSISTANCE. See the article Arp. 

ASSISTANT is ufed for a perfon or officer appointed to at- 
tend another principal officer, for the more ealy and regular 
difcharge of his funGtion.—Such a bifhop or prieft had feven 
or eight aff/tants. : fai). r 

Asstsrant, in Roman Catholic countries, is particularly ap- 
plied to a kind of counfellors, or controllers, added to the 
generals or fuperiors of monafteries, &'c. to take care of the 
affairs of the community, 

The general of the Jefuits has five affi/tants, of confummate 
experience, chofen by him out of all the provinces of the or- 
der, and denominated from the kingdoms or. countries to 
which they belong, . e. Italy, Spain, Germany, France, and 
Portugal. 

In a like fenfe, moft of our trading companies have their 
courts of a/fi/tants. 7 

AsstsTanTs are alfo thofe condemned to affift in the execution 
of acriminal. See ABsoLuTron. 

ASSIZE, or Assise. See the article Assrse. 

ASSOCIATE*, an adjun&, partner, or member, See 
ADJUNCT. 


* The word is compounded of the Latin ad, and Jacius, fel- 
low, companion.—The affociates of Dr. Bray for converfion 
of the Negroes, &c. 


ASSOCIATION, Assocrario, the act of affociating’ or 

forming a fociety, or company. 
Affeciation is properly a contra& or treaty of partner- 
fhip, whereby two or more perfons unite together, cither 
for their mutual ‘afliftance, or for the joint carrying on of an 
affair ; or even for a more commodious manner of life — 
The clofeft of all affociations is that made by the band of 
matrimony, 

Assocratron of Ideas is where two or more ideas con- 
ftantly and immediately follow or fucceed’ one another in 
the mind, fo that one fhall almoft infallibly produce the other ; 
whether there be any natural relation between them, or 
not. 

Where there is a real affinity or conneétion in ideas, it is the 
excellency of the mind, to be able to collect, compare, and 
range them in order, in its enquiries: but where there is 
none, nor any caufe to be affigned for their accompanying 
each other, but what is owing to mere accident or habit 3 this 
unnatural a/fociation becomes a great imperfection, and is, 
generally {peaking, a main caufe of error, or wrong dedudtions 
in reafoning, 
Thus, the idea of goblins and fprights has really no more 
affinity with darknefs than with light ; and yet let a foolith 
maid inculcate thefe ideas often on the mind of a child, and 


raife them there together, it is poflible he fhall never be able 
Vou. I. 


AssUMPTION was alfo, 


AssuMPTIoN, in logic, is the minor, 


AssuMPTIoN is fometimes a 


ASSUMPTIVE Arms 


ASS 


to feparate them again fo lon 
ever bring with it thofe 


ig as he lives, but darknef§ fhall 
frightful ideas.—Let cuftom, from 
the very childhood, have Joined the idea of figure and fhape 


to the idea of God, and what abfurdities will that mind be 
liable to, about the Deity ? 


Such wrong combinations of ideas, Mr. 
a great caufe of the irreconcileable 
different. fects of philofophy and religion: for we cannot 
imagine, that.all. who hold tenets different from, and fome- 
times even contradi€tory to one another, fhould wilfully 
and knowingly impofe upon themfelves, and refufe truth offer~ 
ed by plain reafon: but fome loofe and independent ideas 
are by education, cuftom, and the conftant din of their 
party, fo coupled in their minds, that they always appear 
there together: thefe they can no more feparate in their 
thoughts, than if they were but one idea, and they ope- 
Yate as if they were fo. This gives fenfe to jargon, demon- 
ftration to abfurdities, confiftency to nonfenfe, and is the 


foundation of the greateft, and almoft of all the errors in the 
world, 


Assocration, in law, is a 


Locke fhews, are 
oppolition between the 


i patent fent by the king, either of 
his own motion, or at the fuit of a party plaintiff, to the 
juttices of aflife ; to have other perfons affaciated to them, in 
order to take the affife. See Jusrice, and Assise. 

Upon this patent of affociation, the king fends his writ to the 


jultices of the aflife, by it commanding them to admit them 
that are fo fent. 


Commiffion of Assoc1aTIoN. 
ASSOILE, in our ancient law-books, fignifies to abfolve, 


delivers or fet free from an excommunication, See ABso- 
LUTION. 


ASSONANCE, in th 
the words of a phraf 
termination, and 


See Com mission. 


etoric and poetry, a term ufed where 

¢, or a verle, have the fame found or 

yet make no proper rhyme. 

Thefe gre ufually vicious in Englith ; though the Romans 
fometimes ufed them with elegancy : as, Militem comparavity 
exercitum ordinavit, -aciem lufiravit. 
The Latins: calk it Similiter definens : 
Aeurey 

ASSONANT Rhymes is a term particularly applied to a 
Kind of verfes common among the Spaniards, where a re- 
femblance of found feryes inftead of a natural rhyme. 

Thus, ligera, cubierta, terra, mefa, may anfwer each other 
in a kind of affonant rhyme, in regard they have each ane in 
the penultimate fyllable, and an @ in the laft. 

ASSUMPSI T, in law, a naked contract ; or a voluntary 
promife, by word of mouth, by which a man affiumes and 
takes upon him to perform, and pay any thing to another. 
See Conrracr, 
This term comprehends any verbal promife; and is varioufly 
exprefled by the civilians, according to the nature of the pro- 
mife : fometimes by pactum ; fometimes by promiffio, pollicita- 
tio, or conftitutum. 

Where a man fells goods to another, the law makes the a/- 
Jumpfit ; and promifes that he fhall pay for them. 

ASSUMPTION®, AssumPrio, a feaft celebrated in 

the Romifh church, in honour of the miraculous afcent 


of the Holy Virgin, as they defcribe it, body and foul, into 
heaven. 


and the Greeks éueors- 


* The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to, 
take. 


and uma, I 
This feaft is held with great folemnity both in the eaftern and 
wetern churches.—Yet is not the affumption of our lady any 
point of faith. The ancient martyrologies all {peak of it with 
a great deal of referve, as a thing not yet fully afcertained : 
though a divine who fhould now deny it among them, would 
be obliged to retract. 
The Sorbonne, in the year 1696, in the condemnation of 
Mary of Agreda, protefted, among other things, that they 
believed that the Holy Virgin was affumed, or taken into hea- 
ven, body and foul. 

among our anceftors, 
of the death of any faint : 
See ANNIVERSARY. 


ufed for the day 


Quia ejus anima in coelum affumitur. 


or fecond propofition, 
ina categorical fyllogifm. 
Ifo ufed for a confequence drawn 


from the propofitions whereof an argument is compofed. See 


ConsEQuence. 
Thus we fay, the. premifes are true, but the afimption is 
captious, 
> in heraldry, are fuch as a man 


has a right to aflume of himfelf, in ‘virtue of fome gallant 


action, 
As, if a man who is no gentleman of blood, nor has coat 
armour, takes a gentleman, lord, or prince, prifoner in 
any lawful war; he becomes entitled to bear the fhield 
of fuch prifoner, and enjoy it to him and his heirs---The 
foundation hereof is that principle in military law, that 
the dominion of things taken in lawful war pafles to the 
conqueror. 
A 
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ASSURANCE, in logic. See CERTAINTY) EvtpENCE, 
and DEMONSTRATION. 

Assurance, or INSURANCE, in commerce. See Insu- 
RANCE. 

Polity of Assurance isa kind of ¢ontraét whereby one or 
more perfons oblige themfelves to make good any damages 
which a fhip, a houfe, or the like, may undergo, by fea, fires 
or the like dangers-—TThe nature and laws hereof, fee under 
the article of Ponicy of affurance. 

We have feveral offices of a/furance from fire.—As the 
Royal Exchange a/furance 5 the Sun-fire-office ; the Hand- 
in-hand fire-office; the London affurances the Phosnix- 
office, &'c. fome for houfes, others for goods, and fome for 
both. 

We have alfo affurances for life, in virtue whereof, when 
the perfon affured dies, a fum of money becomes payable 
to the perfon in whofe behalf the policy of affitrance was 
granted. — 

Collateral AssuRANCE. See the article COLLATERAL. 

ASSUROR, a merchant, or other perfon, who affures, or 

makes out a policy of infurance for a fhip, houfe, life, or the 
like. 
Affurors are not anfwerable for what damages arife through 
the negligence, or other fault of the mafter, or feamen 5 or 
even thofe which arife from any vice or defect in the thing 
aflured. 

ASTATI®, Asaro, a fect of heretics in the ninth century, 
the followers of one Sergius; who renew’d the errors of the 
Manichees. 

* The word is derived from the Greek privative «, and snus, 

fit, to ftand firm, and fignifies any thing unftable and incon- 
ftant. 
‘They prevailed much under the emperor Nicephorus ; but his 
fuccelor, Michael Curopalates, curbed them with very fevere 
laws. 

ASTERISK *, a charaéter in form of a fmall ftar™, fet 
over any word, or fentence, to make it the more confpicuous, 
-orto refer to the margin, or elfewhere, for a quotation, ex- 
planation, or the like. 

® The word is derived from a diminutive of the Greek agne, 

a ftar. + 

ASTERISM®*, AsTerismus, in aftronomy, the fame with 
conftellation. 

* The word comes from the Greek arng, frella, flar. See 

Srar. 

ASTHMA®, AcSue, in medicine, a difeafe of the lungs, 
accompanied with a fhortnefs and difficulty of refpiration. 

* The word is Greek, formed of the verb aw, /piro, I breathe. 
Anofthma is a difficulty of breathing, arifing from a diforder 
of the lungs; and ufually attended with violent motions of 
the diaphragm, abdominal and intercoftal mufcles, to the very 
fcapula and the pinnz of the noftrils; as alfo with a rattling 
in the throat. 

Tf refpiration be only thick and quick, without the other 
fymptoms, it is called a dy/pnara.—And if it be fo intenfe as 
to occafion a violent motion of the mufcles of the thorax, fo 
“that the patient ¢annot be tolerably eafy, except in an erect 
pofture ; it is-called an orthopnea. 
The afthma ‘is ufually divided into moi/? and dry, or ma- 
nifeft and occult, or preumonic and convulfive : the firft is at- 
tended with an expectoration of purulent matter 5 the latter 
is without. 
The true or pnenmonic affhma is occafioned by an abundance 
of ferofities, or of grofs, vifcous, or purulent humours, col- 
Jeéted in the cavities of the lungs, which ftop up or ftreighten 
the paflages of the air, and comprefs the bronchia. 
Ajihma’s may alfo be owing to empyema’s, phthifis’s, poly- 
pus’s, crudities in the ftomach, cachexies, Ge, 
That kind called the convullive athma is fuppofed to be oc- 
cafioned by an irregular motion of the: animal fpirits ; and 
happens when the fpirits do not flow faft enough, or in fuffi- 
cient quantity, into the mufcles of the breaft, either by rea- 
fon of an obftruction, or of fome other obftacle: the necef- 
fary confequence whereof is a violent and painful refpiration. 
—The a/thma, again, is either continual, or periodical, and 
intermitting ; which laft returns chiefly when a fober regimen 
is not obferved. 
The a/thma is found to be the moft violent when the patient 
isin bed, and in a prone pofture ; the contents of the lower 
belly, in that cafe, bearing againft the diaphragm, fo as to 
leffen the capacity of the breait, and to leaye the lungs lefs 
room to move. 
‘The cure of the true or pneumonic a/fhma is by bleeding ; 
after which emetics may be ufed; and, if the paroxyfm re- 
turns, epifpaftics, with glyfters inflead of purges.—Infufions of 
fim. equin. or the juice thereof, being deterfive and attenuat- 
ing, are reputed excellent, Linétus’s alfo give fome relief, 
millepedes, fpirit of gum armoniac, with fal armoniac, coffee, 
tinGture of fulphur, &c, are alfo greatly commended in a/fh- 
matic cafes. 
For the convulfive kind, the cure is attempted by antiepilep- 
tics, antihyfterics, antifpafinodics, opiates, S'¢.—The a/fhma 
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is called by Seneca, meditatio mortis. See SuPPLEMENTS 
article AsTHMa. 

ASTRAGAL, Arcayaa@-, in anatomy, a bone of the 
heel, having a convex head, articulated with the tibiay by 
ginglymus. See ab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 7- a a fige 3s 
7, 215: 25 
The affragalus, called alfo talus, and popularly os bali/te, is 
the firft bone of the tarfus, and the higheft of all thofe that 
belong to the foot. 

Some alfo apply the name a/fragalus to the vertebre of 
the neck.—Homer, in his Odyflee; ufes the term in. this 
fenfe. ; 

ASTRAGAL, in architeéture, is a little round member, in 
form of aring, or bracelet; ferving as an ornament at the 
tops, and bottoms of columns.— See Lab. Architeé?. fig. 40+ 
lit. f- & fig. 2.—26. lit. y. 8. fig. 28. F 32. lit. f. fig. 24. 
Hit. be qe ; 

The a/tragal is fornetimes alfo ufed to feparate the fafcie of 
the architrave ; in which cafe it is carved chaplet-wife, with 
beads and berries. 

It is alfo ufed both above and below the liftel, adjoining im~- 
mediately to the fquare, or dye of the pedeftal. 

AsTRAGAL, in gunnery, is a kind of ring or moulding on a 
piece of ordnance, at about half a foot’s diftance from the 
mouth ; ferving as an ornament to the pieces as the former 
does to a column. 

AstRaGAL Tyles. See the article TyiE. 

ASTRAL®*, fomething belonging to the ftarsy or depending 
on the ftars. 

* The word comes from the Latin afrum, of the Greek aeng, 
flar. 

AsTRAL, or fiderial year. See Srpzrrat, and YEAR~ 

ASTRICTIOR Toga. See the article Toca. 

ASTRINGENS Crocus Martis. See the article Cro- 
cus. 

ASTRINGENTS, AnsrrinGENTIA, in medicines 
binding remedies ; or fuch as have the power of contracting 
the parts, and diminifhing the pores thereof, 

Aftringents chiefly aét either by the afperity of their particles, 
whereby they corrugate the membranes, and make them draw 

up clofer; or by thickening the fluids, whereby they cannot 
run off fo faft as before. 

Hence, a/fringents are of the clafs of ftrengtheners, or cor- 
roborants ; the nature and operation whereof, fee under the 
article STRENGTHENER,. 

Aftringents naturally ftand oppofed to /axatives. ‘They 

nd differ from what are called /fyptics, in degtee of ef- 
cacy. ’ 

pee fimples, mint, red rofes, nettles, fanicle, berber- 

ries, quinces, pomegranates, floes, cinnamon, blood-f{tone, 

allum, chalk, boles, coral, €c. are the principal a/rin~ 
ents « 

ASTROITES, Lapis Asrrorres, or ASTERIA, in na~ 
tural hiftory, a kind of figured ftone, found in divers places *, 
and bearing the refemblance of a ftar. 

* Particulary at Shugburg in Warwickfhire, near Belvoir- 
caftle in Lincolnfhire, and in feveral parts of the north of 
England. 

The form thereof is very uniform ard regular ; confifting of 
feveral thin pentagonal joints fet one over another, fo as to 
form a kind of five-angled column.—The ufual figures, as 
Bich by Dr. Lifter, are reprefented in Tab. Nat. Hift. fig. 144 
ut the name is alo given to ftones which have foflile corals 
in them, The Afterie, as now found, are all fragments, 
confifting of from one to twenty-five joints.— The matter or 
fubftance thereof, when broken, is fparry, of a dark fhining 
politure, very foft, and eafily corroded by an acid menftruum, 
—They creep, like the cornu ammonis, in vinegar; but a 
ftronger fpirit, as that of nitre, agitates them with confiderable 
violence, 
The protuberant parts reprefented under the top joint of the 
firft figure are not found in all; but only in thofe which are 
~ deep-jointed.—They are always five in number, Dr. Lifter 
we them wyers; and compares them to the antennz of lob- 
ers. 
It is controverted among naturalifts, to what fpecies of bo- 
dies the affrcites, trochites, entrochi, &c. are to be referred ? 
Some will have them native ftones, others rock-plants, and 
others petrifactions of plants. They are properly, however, 
parts of a marine animal of the ftarfifh kind, petrified: See 
SUPPLEMENT, article AsTERIA. 

ASTROLABE, AsrrotazBium, was originally ufed for 
a fyftem or affemblage of the feveral circles of the {phere, 
in their proper order and fituation with refpect to cach 
other. 

The ancient @/trolabes appear to have been much the fame 
with our armillary fpheres. 
The firft and moft celebrated of this kind was that of Hip- 
parchus, which he made at Alexandria, the capital of E- 
gypt, and lodged ina fecure place, where it ferved for di- 
vers aftronomical operations,—Ptolemy made the fame ufe of 
it; but as the inftrument had feveral inconveniencies, he 
bethought himfelf to change its figure, though perfectly na- 
tural and agreeable to the doctrine of the fphere ; and re- 
uce 
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duce the whole afralabe upon a plane furface, to which he 
gave the denomination of planifphere, See PLANISPHERE. 
—Hence. 

Asrrorase js ufed among the moderns for a planifphere ; 
ora ftereographic projeétion of the circles of the {phere 
upon the plane of fome great circle thereof. He TSS 
The ufual planes of projection are that of the equinodtial, 
the eye being fuppofed in the pole of the world 3 that 
of the meridian, the eye being fuppofed in the point of 
interfeCtion of the equinoctial and horizon ; and that of 
the horizon. 

Stoffler, Gemima Frifius, and Clavius, have treated at large 
of the ofrolabe.—For a further account of the nature and 
kinds hereof, fee the article PLANISPHERE. 
AsTROLARE*, or Sea AsTROLABE, more particularly de- 
notes an inftrument chiefly ufed for taking the altitude of the 
pole, the fun, of ftars, at fea. 

* The word is formed from the Greek 
Azubavw, capi, I take.—The Arabs 
tongue, afbarlab; a word formed 
the common Greek name : though fome of them 
have endeavoured to give it an Arabic original. But 
the learned are generally fatisfied that the Arabs bor- 
rowed both the name, and the ufe of the inftrument 
from the Greeks. Naflireddin Thouk has a ttea- 
tfe in the Perfian language, entitled, Bait Babhjil Ap- 
arlab, wherein he teaches the ftruCture and the application of 
the afrolabe, 

The common affrolabe reprefented Tab. Navigation, Sig. 22: 
conlifts of a large bra ring, about fifteen inches in ’diame- 
ter, whofe limb, or a convenient part thereof, is divided 
into degrees and minutes ; fitted with a moveable index, or 
label, which turns upon the centre and carries two fights, 
—At the zenith is a ring A, to hang it by in time of ob- 
fervation. 

To ufe the ¢trolabe, turn it fo to the fun, as that the rays 
may pafs freely through both the fights F and G ; in which 
cafe the edge of the label cuts the altitude in the divided 
limb. 

The aftrolabe, though now grown into difufe, is at leaft equal 
to any of the other inftruments ufed for taking the altitude at 
fea ; efpecially between the tropics, when the fun comes near 
the zenith.— There are a great many other ufes of the a/lro- 


Jabe ; whereof Clavius, Henrion, &c. have wrote entire 
volumes, : 
ASTROLOGICAL fate. See the article Farr. 
ASTROLOGY®#, Asrrotocra, the art of foretelling 
future events, from the afpects, pofitions, and influences of 
the heavenly bodies. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek acne, ftar, 
and Avyos, difcourfe ; whence, in the literal fenfe 
of the naine, aftrology Should fignify no more than 
the doétrine or Science of the fars ; which we read 
was its original acceptation, and made the ancient 
“ftrolgy ; though, in courfe of time, an alteration 
has arofe ; that which the ancients called aftro- 
‘ey being afterwatds termed aftronomy. See Astro- 
Nomy. 

Aftrology may be divided into two branches, 
diciary. 

To the former belong the prediGting of natural effects ; as, 

the changes of weather, winds, ftorms, hurricanes, thuhder, 

floods, earthquakes, &c, 
To this part our countryman Goad chiefly keeps, 
in his two volumes of aftrology ; wherein“ he pre- 
tends, that inundations May be foretold, and an infi- 
nity of phenomena explained from the contemplation of 


asnp, far, and 
call it in their 
by corruption from 


natural and ju- 


the ftars.—Accordingly, he endeavours to account for 
the diverfity of feafons, from the different fituations 
and habitudes of the planets, from — their retrograde 


motions ;_ the 
lations, é'c, 
This art properly belongs to phyfiology, or natural philofo- 
phy, and is only to be deduced ‘a pofteriori from phenomena 
and obfervations. 

Its foundation and merits the reader may gather from what 
we have faid under the articles AIk, ATMOSPHERE, and 
WEATHER. 

For this a/frolgy, Myr. Boyle has a juft apology in his 
Hiftory: of. the Air.—Generation and corruption being 
the extremes of motion, and rarefa€tion and condenfation 
the mean; he fhews, that the effuvia of the hea- 
venly bodies, as we find them immediately contribute 
to the latter, muft alfo have a mediate influence on the 
former ; and confequently, all phyfical bodies muft neceffa- 
tily be affeGed thereby. 

Tt is evident, that the Properties of moifture, heat, cold, &e, 
employed by nature to produce the two Great effets of rare- 
faction and condenfation, almoft wholly depend on the courfe, 
motion, pofition, &c. of the heavenly bodies.—And it is 
alfo clear, that every planet mutt have its own proper light, di- 
Rin& from that of any other; light not being a bare vifible 


number of fixed ftars in the conftel- 


Judiciary, or Judicial ASTRoLoGy; which 
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quality, but endued with this {pecific power. ‘Fhe fun, ive 
know, not only fhines on all the planets, but by his genial 
warmth calls forth, excites, and raifes the motions, Proper- 
ties, Ge. peculiar to them ; and his rays muft fhare or receive 
fomewhatof the tin&@ure thereof; and thus tinged be again 
reflected into the other Parts of the world, and particularly 
the adjacent bodies of the Planetary fyftem. Whence, ac- 
cording to the angle the planets make with that grand lumi- 
nary, and the degree wherein they are enlightened, either b 

his direét or his oblique rays; together with their diftance 
and fituation in refpeét of our earth ; the powers, effects, or 
tinctures, proper to each, muft be tranfmitted hitherto, and 
have a greater or lefs effe@ on fublunary things: See Mead 
de imperio Jolis & lune, cc. 

is what we 
commonly call fimply aftrology, is that which pretends 
to foretel moral events; “i. ¢, fuch as have a dependance 
on the free will and agency of man; as if that were direéted 
by the ftars. 

The profeffors hereof maintain, That the heavens are 
‘* one great volume or book, wherein God has wrote the 
** hiftory of the world; and in which every man may 
*¢ read his own fortune, and the tranfa@ions of his time, — 
“¢ The art, fay they, had its rife from the fame hands as 
“* aftronomy itfelf : while the ancient Affyrians; whofe {e- 
“rene unclouded tky favoured their celeftial obfervations, 
“* were intent on tracing the paths and periods of the hea- 
“‘venly bodies, they 
<3 or analogy, between them and things below; and hence 
“were led to conclude; thefe to be the Parca, 
“© nies, fo much talked of, which prefide at our births, and 
“¢ difpofe of ovir future fate. 

“« The laws therefore of this relation being afcertained 
“by a feries of obfervations, and the fhare each planet 
**has_ therein ; by knowing the precife time of any 
“© perfon’s nativity, they were enabled, from their know- 
*< ledge in aftronomy, to ereét a theme or horofcope 
“* of the fituation of the planets, at that point of time: 
“Cand hence, by Confidering their degrees of power and 
“influence, and how each was either ftrengthened or 
“* tempered by fome other; to compute what muft be the 
“* refult thereof.” 

Thus the a/frologers.—But the chief province now remain- 
ing to the modern profeffors, is the making of calendars or 
almanacs. 
Judicial aftrology, is commonly faid to have been invented in 
Chaldzea, and thence tranfmitted to the Egyptians, 
and Romans.—Though fome wi it of E i 


At Rome 
with it, that the aftrologers, or, as they were then called, the 
mathematicians, maintained 
ediéts of the emperors to expel them out of the city. 
See GENeTurraci. 

Add, that the Bramins, who introduced and practifed this are 
among the Indians, have hereby made themfelves the arbiters 
of good and evil hours, which gives them a vaft authority : 
they are confulted as oracles 3 and they have taken care 
never to fell their anfwers but at good rates, 

The fame fuperftition has prevailed in more modern ages and 
nations. The French hiftorians remark, that, in the time of 
queen Catherine de Medicis, @ftrology was in fo much vogue, 
that the moft inconfiderable thing was not to be done without 
confulting the ftars. And in the reigns of king Henry IIL, 
and IV. of France, the predictions of a/ftrolagers were the 
common theme of the court converfation. 

This predominant humour in that court was well rallied by 
Barclay, in his Argenis, lib. I. on occafion of an aftrologer, 
who had undertook to inftrué king Henry in the event of a 
war then threatened by the faction of the Guifes. 


“¢ there be in your art ; unlefs you fuppofe the midwives con- 
“ ftantly careful to obferve the clock ; that the minute of 
*< time may be conveyed to the infant as 
“* ny ? How often does the mother’s danger prevent this care ? 


your cares | 

‘* Again, why are we to regard only the ftars at his nati- 
thofe rather which {hone when the foctus was 
“© animated 
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s¢ animate@ in the womb? and why muft thofe others be 
«¢ excluded which prefided while the body remained ten- 
“¢der, and fufceptible of the weakeft impreffion, during 
<¢ geftation ? 

s¢ But fetting this afide ; and fuppofing, withal, the face of 
©¢ the heavens accurately known : whence arifes this domi- 
& nion of theftars over our bodies and minds, that they muft 
‘¢ be the arbiters of our happinefs, our manner of life, and 
«¢ death? Were all thofe who went to battle, and died to- 
*¢ gether, born under the fame pofition of the heavens ? and 
‘¢ when a fhip is to be caft away, fhall it admit no paflen- 
«gers but thofe doomed by the ftars to fuffer thipwreck ? 
¢ Or rather, do not perfons born under every planet go into 
*¢ the combat, or aboard the veflel; and thus, notwithftand- 
sing the difparity of their birth, perifh alike? Again, all 
¢ who were born under the fame configuration of the ftars 
« do not live or die in the fame manner. Are all who were 
« born at the fame time with the king, monarchs? or are 
S¢ they all even alive at this day? View M. Villeroy, here 5 
“nay view yourfelf: were all that came into the world 
<¢ with him as wife and virtuous as he; or all born under 
“¢ your own ftars, aftrologers like you ? If a man meeta rob- 
“ber, you will fay he was doomed to perifh by 2 robber’s 
«* hand; but did the fame {ts which when the traveller 
s¢ was born fubjected him to the robber’s fword, did they 
likewife give the robber, who perhaps was born long be- 
ore, a power and inclination to kill him? for you will 
allow it as much owing to the ftats that the one kills, as 
s¢ that the other is killed. And when a man is overwhelmed 
by the fall of a houfe, did the walls become faulty becaufe 
the ftars had doomed him to die thereby 5 or rather, was 
not his death owing to this, that the walls were faulty ? 
The fame may be faid with regard to honours and employs : 
ecaufe the ftars that fhone at a man’s nativity promifed 
him preferment, could thofe have an influence over other 
perfons not born under them, by whofe fuffrages he was to 
“rife ? or how do the ftars at one man’s birth annul or fet 
“¢ afide the contrary influences of other ftars, which fhone at 
¢¢ the birth of another? 

« The truth is, fuppofing the reality of all the planetary 
“¢ powers; as the fun, which vifits an infinity of bodies with 
«the fame rays, has not the fame effect on all, but fome 
*¢ things are hardened thereby, as clay ; others, foftened, as 
“¢ wax ; fome feeds cherifhed, others deftroyed ; the tender 
«© Herbs fcorched up, others fecured by their coarfer juice : 
«¢ fo, where fo many children are born together, like a field 
«tilled fo many different ways, according to the various 
‘health, habitude, and temperament of the parents, the 
& fame celeftial influx muft operate differently. If the ge- 
“© nius be fuitable and towardly, it muft predominate therein : 
‘© if contrary; it will only correct it. So that, to foretel thé 
¢¢ life and manners of a child, you are not only to look into 
«the heavens, but into the parents, into the fortune which 
“attended the pregnant mother, and a thoufand other cir- 
“© cumftances utterly inacceffible. 

«< Further, does the power that portends the new-born in- 
<< fant a life, for inftance, of forty years ; or perhaps a vio- 


“ 


“Jent death at thirty; does that power, I fay, endure and }- 


“¢ refide ftill inthe heavens, waiting the deftined time, when, 
s¢ defcending upon earth, it may produce fuch an effeét? or 
<< is it infufed into the infant himfelf; fo that being cherifhed, 
‘¢and gradually growing up. together with him, it burfts 
forth at the appointed time, and fulfils what the ftars 
s¢ had given it in charge? perfift in the heavens it cannot ; 
‘¢in that depending immediately on a certain configuration 
¢¢ of the ftars ; when that is changed, the effect connected 
<¢ with it muft ceafe, and a new, perhaps a contrary one, 
“ take place. What repofitory then have you for the former 
*¢ power to remain in, till the time come for its delivery? 
“< If you fay it inheres or refides in the infant, not to ope- 
“6 rate on him till he be grown to manhood; the anfwer 
*¢ is more prepofterous than the former: for this, in the in- 
‘¢ flance of a fhipwreck, you muft fuppofe the caufe why the 
*€ winds rife, and the fhip is leaky, or the pilot, through ig- 
“¢ norance of the place, runs on a fhoal or a rock. So the 
S¢ farmer is the caufe of the war, that impoverifhes him; or 
<* of the favourable feafon which brings him a plenteous 
«¢ harvett. 
¢ You boaft much of the event of a few predictions, which, 
* confidering the multitude of thofe your art has produced, 
¢¢ plainly confefs its impertinency.—A million of deceptions 
“< are induftrioufly hidden and forgot in favour of fome eight or 
“¢ ten things which have fucceeded. Out of fo many conjectures 
<< itmuft be preternatural if fome did not hit; and it is cer- 
£¢ tain, that, confidering you only as gueflers, there is no room 
** to boaft you have been fuccefsful therein. Do you know 
¢ what fate awaits France in this war; and yet are not ap- 
*¢ prehenfive what fhall befal yourfelf? Did not you forefee 
*¢ the oppofition I was this day to make you? If you can fay 
*¢ whether the king fhall vanquifh his enemies; find out firft, 
“¢ whether he will believe you.” 

ASTRONOMICAL, fomething that relates to a/fro- 
nomy. 4 


/ ASTRONOMICAL Column. 
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Asrronomicat Calander, CALENDAR. 
AsTRONOMICAL Charaéfers. CHARACTERS. 
See the} CoLuMN. 


AsTRONOMICAL Horizon, articles } Horizon. 
AsTRONOMICAL Afours. Hours. 
Astronomicar Month, Mont. 


AsTRONOMICAL Obfervations. 
vations. 

The a/tronomical obfervations of the ancients, among which 
thofe of Hipparchus make a principal figure, are carefully 
preferved by Ptolemy in his almageft. 

In the year 880, Albategni, a Sarazen, applied himfelf to 
the making of obfervations : in 1457, Regiomontanus 
undertook the province at Norimberg ; and his difciples 
J. Wernerus, and Ber. Waltherus, continued the fame 
from 1475 to 1504. heir obfervations were publifhed 
together in 1544.—In 1509, Copernicus, and after him 
the landgrave of Heffe, with his affiftants Rothmannus 
and Byrgius, obferved and after them Tycho, at Urani- 
bourg, from 1582 to 1601.—All the obfervations hitherto 
rehearfed, together with Tycho’s apparatus of inftruments, 
are contained in the Hifforia Ceele/tis, publifhed in 1672, 
by order of the emperor Ferdinand.—Soon after, Hevelius, 
with a ftill more magnificent and better contrived appa- 
ratus of inftruments, defcribed in his Machina Celeflis, 
began a courfe of obfervations. It is objeéted to him 
that he only ufed plain fights, and could never be brought 
to take the advantage of telefcopic ones ; which occafioned 
Dr. Hook to write animadverfions on Hevelius’s inftru- 
_ments, printed in 16745 wherein he too rafhly defpifes 
them on account of their inaccuracy: but Dr. Halley, who 
at the inftance of the Royal Society went over to Dantzick 
in the year 1679, to infpe&t his inftruments, approved of 
their juftnefs, as well as of the obfervations made with 
them. See Sicurs. 

Jer. Horrox, and Will. Crabtree, two of our own country- 
men, ate famous for their obfervations fromsthe years 1635 
to 1645.—They were followed by Flamfteed, Caffini the 
father and fon, Halley, dela Hire, Roemer, and Kirchius.— 
See further under the articles Ossevarory, Cata- 
LOGUE, &e. 

Asrronomicat Place, of a ftar or planet, is its longi- 
tude, or place in the ecliptic, reckoned from the beginning 
of Aries, in confequentia, or according to the natural order 
of the figns. 

AsTRoNoMICAL Quadrant. See the article QUADRANT. 

AsTRONOMICAL Ring-dial. See RInG-DIAL. 

ASTRONOMICALS, a name ufed by fome writers for 
fexagefimal fraGtions ; on account of their ufe in a/ronomicat 
calculations. 

Asrronomicat Tables. 

ASTRONOMICAL Telefcope. 

AsTRONOMICAL Time. See the article Time. 

AsTRONOMICAL Year. See the article YEAR. 

ASTRONOMICUS Radius. See the article Rapivs. 

ASTRONOMY *, Astronomia, the doétrine of the 
heavens, and the phenomena thereof. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek agng, flar, and vojsos, 

law, rule, 

Afironomy is properly a mixed mathematical fcience, 
whereby we become acquainted with the celeftial bodies, 
their magnitudes, motions, diftances, periods, eclipfes, 
Se. 
Some underftand the word a/fronomy in a more extenfive fenfe 
including under it the theory of the univerfe, and the prima- 
ry laws of nature : in which fenfe it rather feems a branch 
of phyfics than of mathematics. 
The heavens may be confidered two ways ; cither as they ap- 
pear to the naked fenfe, or as they are difcovered by the under- 
ftanding: and hence aftronomy is divided into two branches, 
Spherical and theorical. r 

Spherical ASTRONOMY, : PHERICAL, 

Spherical AsTRONOMY: | Seethe article THEORICAL, 

The invention of .a/fronomy has been varioufly affigned 

and feveral perfons, feveral nations, and feveral ages 

have laid claim to it.—From the accounts given us by 
the ancient hiftorians, it appears that kings were the firft 
inventors and cultivators of it; thus, Belus, king of 

Affyria 5 Atlas, king of Mauritania; and Uranus, king of 

the country fituate on the fhore of the Atlantic ocean; are 

feverally recorded, as the perfons to whom the world owes 

this noble f{eience. . 

This, at leaft, is pretty evident, that it was known to 

thofe nations long before it came into Greece: agreeably to 

which, Plato tells us, it was a Barbarian who firft obferved 
the heavenly motions; to which he was led by the clear- 
nefs of the weather in the fummer feafon; as in Egypt and 

Syria, where the ftars are conftantly feen, there being no 

rain or clouds to interrupt the profpeét. And the want 

of this clearnefs of atmofphere the fame author lays down 
as the reafon why the Greeks came fo late to the know- 
ledge of a/fronomy. 


See CorLesTIAL Objer- 


See the article TABLE. 
See the article TELEscoPE. 
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The'genetality:of writers fix’ thevotigin’ of atroiomy and 
aftrology in» Chaldaea ;' and’ accordingly among the ancients 
we find the word Chaldéan frequently led for aftronmers— 
Some chufe however to attribute the invention to the an- 
cient, Hebrews ;~and:fome, even to the firft men 3 ‘building 
on theauthority/of-Jofephus, and what he mentions!about 
Seth’s, pillars—The Muffulmans, with fome Jéwsas well 
as Chriftians, afcribe it to. Enoch, and other of the Orien- 
tals-to Cain,But thefe ‘opinions ‘appear feareely probable 
to others, in regard they find no terms of aftronomy in the 
language of thofe firft people, that is, in the ‘Hebrew Jan- 
guage ; which, on the contrary, are very frequent in the 
Chaldee : though it muft be owned we have fomething of 
this kind in Job, and the books of Solomon. 
We do not know whether it is'worth noting, that’ Rudbeck, 
in his Atlantica, maintains a/ronomp to have been invented 
by'the Swedes: his reafons are, ‘the great diverfity in the 
Jength of the days in that‘country, which muft naturally 
lead the people to conclude the earth round, and that-they 
lived near’ one ‘of, its extremes: a conclufion which’ the 
Chaldzeans, and other inhabitants‘of the m iddle parts of ' the 
globe, had no -fuch eafy way of coming at. The Swedes, 
adds our author, prompted hereby ‘to enquire further into 
the great oppofition of feafons, foon difcovered that the fun 
bounds his progrefs by a:certain fpace in’ the heavens, &¢,— 
Bat we have ‘no hiftorical fa@s to fupport this réafoning, 
which at beft only proves that the! thing might! be fo. 
By Porphyry’s account, aftronomy muftthave been ofa very 
ancient ftanding in the eaft ; for he'tells us, that when Baby = 
lon was taken by Alexander, there were brought thence ece- 
leftial obfervations for the {pace of 1903 years, which there- 
fore muft have commenced within 115 years of the flood, or 
within fifteen years of the building of Babel.—Epigenes, 
according to Pliny, affirmed that the Babylonians had'obfer. 
vations of 720 years, engraven on ‘bricks,—Achilles “Patius 
afcribes the invention of a/fronoiy to the Egyptians; “and 
adds, that their knowledge therein was engraven on columins, 
and by that means tranfmitted to pofterity. 
From the Egyptians, aftronomy is commonly fuppofed to 
have pafled to the Greeks: Laertius tells us, that Thales, 
firft, about the ninetieth olympiad, and after him Eudoxus 
and Pythagoras, travelled into Egypt, to be inftruted here- 
in ; and that this laft, in particular, living in a clofe com- 
munity with the Egyptian priefts for feven years, and being 
initiated into their religion, was here let into the true fyftem 
of the univerfe ; which he afterwards taught in Greece and 
Italy.—He was the firft, among the Europeans, who taught 
that the earth and planets turn round the fun, which {lands 
immoveable in the centre ; that the diurnal motion of the 
fun and fixed ftars is not real, but apparent, arifing from 
the earth’s motion round its own axis, Gc. 
Yet Vitruvius reprefents the introduction of aftronimy into 
Greece fomewhat differently ; maintaining, that Bérofus, a 
Babylonian, brought it thither immediately from Babylon 
itfelf ; and opened an aftronamical {chool in the ifland of Cos. 
Plin. 46.7. c. 37. adds, that, in confideration of his wonder- 
ful predictions, the Athenians ereéted him a flatue in the 
gymnafium, with a gilded tongue—If this Berofus be the 
fame with the author of the Chaldce hiftories, he muft have 
been before Alexander. 
After Pythagoras, a/fronomy funk greatly into negle& ; moft 
of the cceleftial obfervations brought from Babylon were loft, 
and it was but a very finall number that Ptolemy, in his 
time, was able to retrieve.—However, fome few of his fol- 
lowers continued to cultivate aftronamy ; among whom were 
Philolaus and Ariftarchus Samius. 
At length, thofe patrons of learning, the Ptolemys, kings of 
Egypt, founding an academy of aftroriomy at Alexandria, 
there arofe feveral eminent a/fronomers from the fame ; par- 
ticularly Hipparchus, who, according to Pliny, undertook 
what would have been a great work even f 


for_a God to at- 
chieve, viz. to number the ftars, and leave the heavens as 
an inheritance to pofterity : he foretold the eclipfes both of 
the fun and. moon for 600 years, and on his obfervations is 
founded that noble work of Ptolemy, intitled pey2an ovflak 
The Sarazens, on'their conquett of Egypt, got a tinéture of 
aftronomy, which they carried with them out of Africa into 
Spain ; and by this means aftronomy after a long exile, was 
at length introduced afrefh into Europe. 
From this time, a/roriomy began to imptove yery confider- 
ably ; being cultivated by the greateft genius’s, and patronized 
by the greateft princes. —A Iphonfus, king of Caftile, enriched 
it with thofe tables which ftill bear his name. See TABLE. 
Copernicus re-eftablifhed the ancient Pythagorean fyftem ; 
and Tycho Brahe publifhed a catalogue of 770 fixed ftars, 
from his own obfervations. 
Kepler, from Tycho’s labours, feon after difcovered the 
true theory of the world: and the phyfical laws by which 
the heavenly bodies move. 
Galileo firft introduced telefcopes. into a/fironomy, and by 
a ee difcovered the fatellites of Jupiter ; the various 
ou. I, 
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phafés of Saturn, the mountains of the moon, the fpots in 
the ‘fun, and its revolution about ‘its’ axis. See Terix- 
scope, and SA‘rELLI 
Add, that Hevelius, from his own’ curious obfervations, fur- 
ifhed'a catalogue of fixed’ftirs, much” more complete than 
T'ycho’s,—Huygens and Caftini difcovered the fatellites. of 
Saturn and his ring.~And Gaffendus, Hortox, Bullialdus, 
Ward, Ricciolus, Ga n, Ge. each contributed very con- 
fiderably to the improvement of aj? 7. 
The immortal Newton firt demonftrated, from phyfical 
confiderations, the great law that regulates all the heavenly 
motions, fets bounds «to the planets orbs, and determines 
their greateft excurfions from the fun, and their neare(t ap- 
proaches to it.—It was he firft taught the world whence 
arofe that conftant and regular-proportion obferved by beth 
primary and fecondary planets in their circulation round 
their central bodies; and their diftan compared with their 
periods.—He.has alfo given us anew theory of the moon, 
which accurately anfwers all her inequalities, and accounts 
for'them from the laws of gravity and mechanifm. . See 
NewtTonran, Seé allo ATTRACTION. 
Dr. Halley obliged the world with the a fronomy of comets, 
and with a cat ue of the ftars in the fouthern hemifphere ; 
and was a very great benefactor to aflronomy, by his obferva~ 
tions : to which it may be added, that he put in the prefs 
a new fet of aftronomical tables, more accurate than any 
before publifhed, 
Mr. Flamftced upwards of forty years watched the motions 
of the ftars ; and has given us a great number of curious ob- 
fervations of the fun, moon, and planets ; befides a noble 
catalogue of 2000 fixed ftars; which is more than doublethe 
nuniber in that of Hev clius,—Nothing now feemed wanting 
to affronomy, but an univerfal and compleat theory of the 
coeleftial phenomena, explained according to their truemo- 
tions and phyfical caufés, which has been performed by Dr. 
Gregory. 
AsTRoNomy is fometimes divided, with refpect to its diffe- 
rent ftates, into mew and o/d. 
fent aftronomy is {uch as the art ftood under Ptolemy, and 
his followers ; with all the apparatus of folid orbs, epicyeles 
excentrics, deferents, trepidations, &¥c. 
The ancient a/fronomy is delivered by Claud, Ptolemy, who 
died A.D. 147, in his wsyxan Eusetiss tranflated in 827, 
into Arabic; and by G. Trapezuntius into Latin. An 
epitome of it, for the ufe of learners, was made by Purbachi- 
us and his {cholar Regiomontanus, in 1550; containing the 
whole dotrine of the heavenly motions, their magnitudes, 
cclipfes, &'c—On the model hereof, Albategni the Arab 
compiled another work, on the knowledge of the flars, pub- 
lifhed in Latin in 1537. 
New aftronomy is fuch as the art has been fince Copernicus ; 
by whom thofe fititious machines were. thrown out; and 
the conftitution of the heavens reduced to more fimple, na- 
tural, and certain principles. 
The modern aftronomy is delivered by Copernicus in his fix 
books of Cele/tial Revolutions, publifhed about the year 
1566; wherein, by retrieving Pythagoras’s and Philolaus’s 
dogma of the motion of the earth, he laid the foundation of 
a jufter fyftem.—Kepler’s Commentaries of the motions of 
Mars, publifhed in 1609 ; wherein, in lieu of the circular 
orbits admitted by all former aftronomers, he propofed the 
elliptic theory ; which, in his epitome of the Copernican 
afironomy, publifhed in 1635, be applied to all the planets.— 
Ith. Bullialdus’s Aftronima Philolaica, publifhed in 1645, 
wherein he endeavoured to amend Kepler’s theory, and ren- 
der the calculus more exaét and geometrical: fome errors 
committed by Bullialdus were pointed out by Dr. Seth Ward, 
in his Zuguiry into the Phiblaic aftronomy, Inquifitio in aftrono- 
mia Philolaice fi damenta, publifhed in 16533 and correét- 
ed by himfelf in his Foundations of the Philolaic afironomy more 
clearly explained, in 1657.—Ward’s Aftronomia geometrica, 
publifhed in 1656 ; wherein a geometrical method is pro- 
pofed of computing the planets motions ; though not con= 
fiftent with the true laws of their motions eftablifhed by 
Kepler. The fame was propofed the year following by the 
count de Pagan. The truth is, Kepler himfelf does not feem 
to have been ignorant thereof; but he rather chofe to fet it 
afide, as finding it contrary to nature.—Vin. Wing’s 4frono- 
mia Britannica, publifhed in 1669; wherein, going on Bul- 
lialdus’s principles, he gives jult examples of all the precepts 
in practical a/fronamy, well accommodated to the capacity of 
learners.x—Newton?s Afirenomia Britannica, publifhed: in 
16573 and Street’s Aftronomia Carolina, in 16615. both 
upon Ward’s hypothefis. 
In Ricciolus’s Almageftum novum, publifhed in 1651, we have 
the feveral hypothetes of all the altronomers, ancient as well 
as modern.—And in Dr, Gregory’s Elementa aftronomia phy- 
fice & geometrice, in 1702, the whole modern aftronomy, as 
founded on the difcoveries of Copernicus, Kepler, and Sir 
Ifaac Newton.—T he marrow of the old aftronomy is given by 
Tacquet, and of the new aftronomy by Whifton in his Pre- 
1sf lignes 
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Ieftiones aftronomice, in 1707.—For novices in the art, Mer= 
cator’s In/litutiones affronomice, publifhed in 16765 which 
contains the whole dogtrine, both according to the ancients 
and moderns; and Dr. Keill’s Introduétio ad veram affrono~ 
miam, in 1718, which only takes in the modern, are the 
beft calculated. 

ASTYNOMI, See Acoranomous. 

ASYLUM ®, Acvaw, a fan&tuary or place of refuge, where 
a criininal who fhelters himfelf is deemed inviolable, and not 
to be touched by any officer of juttices 

* The word is Greek acuacv, compounded of the privative “par- 
ticle z, and cvazw, I take out, or Thurt 5 becaufe no perfon 
could be taken out of an a/y/um without facrilege, See Sa- 
CRILEGE. 


The firft a/ylum was eftablifhed at Athens, by the defcen- 
dants of Hercules, to thelter themfelves from the fury of his 
enemies. 

‘The temples, altars, ftatues, and tombs of heroes, were, an- 
ciently the ordinary retreat of thofe who found themfelves 
aggrieved by the rigour of the laws, or opprefled by the vio- 
lence of tyrants: but, of all others, temples were held the 
moft facred and inviolable refuge. It was fuppofed that the 
gods took upon them to punifh the criminal who thus threw 
himfelf upon them ; and that it would be a great impiety in 
man to take vengeance out of the hands of the immortals, 
The Ifraelites had their cities of refuge, which were of god’s 
own appointment ; where the guilty, who had not commit- 
ted any deliberate crime, found fafety and proteétion.—As 
to the heathens, they allowed refuge and impunity, even to 
the vileft and moft flagrant offenders, fome out of fuperfti- 
tion, and others for the fake of peopling their cities ; and it 
was by this means, and with fuch inhabitants, that Thebes, 
Athens, and Rome, were firft ftocked—We even read of 
afylums at Lyons and Vienne among the ancient Gauls 5 
and there are fome cities in Germany which ftill preferve 
the ancient right of a/ylum. 

Hence, on the medals of feveral ancient cities, particularly in 
Syria, we meet the infcription, AZTAOI, to which is added, 
iepal. For inftance, TYPOY IEPAE KAL AEYAOE EIAQNOE 
YEPAE KAI AETAOY.—This quality of a/ylum was given to 
them, according to M. Spanheim, in regard to their temples, 
and of the gods revered by them. 

The fame qualities have alfo been given to deities : thus 
Diana of Ephefus is called eevaes.—Add that the camp form- 
ed by Romulus and Remus was called afjlum, and after- 
wards became a city, in which was a temple erected to the 
god Afylaus, Ors acvaaios. 

The emperors Honorius and Theodofius granting the like 
immunities to churches, the bifhops and monks laid hold 
of a certain tract or territory, without which they fixed the 
bounds of the fecular jurifdiction : and fo well did they 
manage their privileges, that convents, in a little time, 
became next a-kin to fortrefles ; where the moft glaring 
villains were in fafety, and braved the power of the ma- 
giftrate. 

Thee privileges, at'length, were extended not only to the 
churches and church-yards, but alfo to the bithops houfes, 
whence the criminal could not be removed without a legal 
affurance of life, and an entire remiffion of the crime.— 
The reafon of the extenfion was, that they might not be 
obliged to live altogether in the churches, &c. where feveral 
‘of the occafions of life could not be decently performed. 
But, at length, thefe a/yla, or fanétuaries, were alfo {tripped 
of moft of their immunities, in regard they ferved to make 
guilt and libertinage more daring and bold-faced. In Eng- 
Jand, particularly, they were entirely abolifhed. See the ar- 
ticle SANCTUARY. 

ASYMMETRY*, AsyYMMETRIA, a want of proportion, 
or correfpondence between the parts of a thing. See Sy m- 
METRY. 

@ The word is derived from the privative particle a, cuy, With 
and pete, meafure, q.d, without mealure. 2 


In mathematics, the term is particularly ufed for what we 
more ufually call incommenfurability; which is when be- 
tween two quantities there is no common meafure: as be- 
tween the fide, and diagonal of a fquare.—In numbers, 
furd roots, as 4/2, &c, are incommenfurable to rational 
numbers. 

ASYMPTOTE?, in geometry, a line which continually 
approaches nearer and nearer to another, yet will never meet 
therewith, tho’ indefinitely prolonged. See Linz. 

» ‘The word is compounded of the privative particle «, cs, with, 
and «low, I fall; g @. incoincident, or which never meet.— 
Some Latin Authors call thefe lines intade, 


Bertinus rehearfes divers forts of a/ymptotes; fome ftrait, 
others curve ; fome concave, others convex, &c. and fur- 
ther, propofes an inftrument to defcribe them withal.— 
Though, in ftri€nefs, the term a/ymptotes feems appropriat- 
ed to right lines. 

AsyMpTores, then, are properly right lines, which approach 
nearer and nearer to fome curve, of which they are faid to be 
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the afymptotes y but which, though they and their curve 
were indefinitely continued, would never meet. 

Afymptotes may be conceived as tangents to their curves at an 
infinite diftance. 

‘Two curves are alfo faid to be a/ymptotical, when they thus 
continually approach, without a poffibility of meeting.— 
Thus two parabola’s, whofe axes are in the fame right line, 
are a/ymptotical to one another. 

Of curves of the fecond kind, that is, the conic fections, on- 
ly the hyperbola has afymptotes, which are two in number; 
long ago demonftrated by Apollonius Pergzeus. 

All curves of the third kind have at leaft one afymptote, byt 
they may have three; and all curves of the fourth kind may 
have four a/ymptotes. 

The conchoid, ciffoid, and logarithmic curve, though not 
reputed geometrical curves, have each alfo one a/ymptote. 
The nature of a/ymptotes will be eafily conceived in the in- 
ftance of the a/ymptote of a conchoid.—Suppofe MM A My 
&c. (Tab. Analyfis, fig. 1.) be a part of a conchoid, C its 
pole, and the right line BD; fo drawn that the parts 
QM, EA, OM, &c, of right lines drawn from the pole 
C, are equal to each other: then will the line BD be an 
afymptote of ,the curve: becaufe the perpendicular MI, 
&c. is fhorter than MO, and MR than MQ, &e. fo 
that the two lines continually approach; yet the points M, 
&ec. and R, &c, can never coincide, in regard there is ftill 
a portion of a line to keep them afunder; which portion 
of a line is infinitely divifible, and confequently muft be di- 
minifhed infinitely ere it become nothing. 

Asymprores of the hyperbola are thus defcribed-—Suppofe 

aright line DE (Zab. Conics, fig. 20.) drawn through the 
vertex A of the hyperbola, parallel to the ordinates Mm, 
and equal to the conjugate axes, wiz. the part DA, and 
that AE to the femi-axis: then, two right lines drawn 
from the centre C of the hyperbola, through the points 
Dand E, viz. the right lines CF and CG, are a/ymptotes 
of the curve, 
Tf the hyperbola GMR, (fig. 12. 2° 2.) be of any kind 
whofe nature with regard to the curve and its a/ymptote, is 
expreffed, by this general equation «” y" = a”-+- 1; and 
the right line PM be drawn any where parallel to the a- 
Jymptotes CS, and the parallelogram PC OM, be compleat- 
ed: this parallelogram is to the hyperbolic fpace PMG B, 
contained under the determinate line PM, the curve of the 
hyperbola GM indefinitely continued towards G, and the 
part PB of the a/ymptote indefinitely continued the fame way, 
as mn isto: and fo if m be greater than 2, the faid fpace 
is fquareable ; but when m=z, as it will be in the common 
hyperbola, the ratio of the foregoing parallelogram to that 
fpace isas o to 15 that is, the fpace is infinitely greater 
than the parallelogram, and fo cannot be had: and when 
m is lefs than x, the parallelogram will be to the fpace, as a 
negative number to a pofitive one, and the faid fpace is 
fquareable, and the folid generated by the revolving of the 
indeterminate fpace GMOL about the afjmptote CE, is 
double of the cylinder generated by the motion of the paral- 
lelogram PCOM about the axis CO, 

AsympToTe of a logarithmic curve.—If MS . 22,) be th 
logarithmic curve, PR an a/ymptote, Pr ae ames 
and MP an ordinate; then will the indeterminate fpace 
RPMS=PMxXPT;; and the folid, generated by the ro- 
tation of this curve about the a/ymptote V P; will be 4 of a 
cylinder whofe altitude is equal to the length of the fubtan- 
gent, and the femidiameter of the bafe equal to the ordinate 


QV. 
ASYMPTOTIC Spaces. See Hyperzora. 
ASYNDETON®, Aowroy, a figure in grammar, imply= 
ing a defeét, or want of conjunctions in a fentence. 


* The word is derived from the privative «, and cudiw, collie 
I bind together. r 


As, in the inftance, vent, vidi, vict, Icame, I faw, I con~ 
guered ; where the copulative et, and, is omitted: or in that 
of Cicero concerning Catiline, abit, exceffit, evafit, erupit : 
or in that verfe of Virgil, 

Ferte citi flammas, date vela, impellite remos. 
Afyndeton ftands oppofed to poly/yndeton, where the copula- 
tives are multiplied. 

ATARAXY*™, Arapefia, a term much ufed by the Scep- 

tics, and Stoics, to denote that calmnefs, and tranquillity of 
mind, and that firmnefs of judgment which fets us free from 
any agitations or emotions arifing from felf-opinion, and the 
knowledge we imagine ourfelves poffeffed of. 


* The word is purely Greek, compounded of avap, but; and 
qakic, order. 


In this ataraxy, they fuppofed the fovereign good, or higheft 
blifs in this life to confift. 


ATAXY*, Araia, a want of order or regularity. 
* Pa word is compounded of the privative a, and rafscy 
order. 
Ataxia is chiefly ufed in medicine, where the order of the 
critical days, or other phenomena of a difeafe, is inverted. 
The 


The phyficians have frequent recourfe to an atavy, or irte~ 
gularity of the fpirits, when at alofs to account for any dif- 
order in the body. The fpirits, Dr. Drake obferves, being 
always at hand, are forced to bear the blame of a thoufand 
things they are innocent of. 

ATCHIEVEMENT*®, in heraldry, the coat of arms 
of any perfon or family, duly marfhalled with its ex- 
ternal ornaments or fupporters, helmet, wreath; creft and 
motto, 

* The word is formed of the French, achevement, finithing, 
confummation, perfection, 

Such are thofe ufually hung out on the fronts of houfes af- 
ter the death of fome confiderable perfon ; now corruptedly 
called hatchments. 

ATELLANA, in antiquity, a Kind of comic and fatyric 
pieces, prefented on the Roman theatre ; fomewhat lefs lu- 
dicrous than the farces on the Englith ftage, and yet lefs 
grave and ferious than the Greek and Latin comedies and 
tragedies, : 

The atellane, or fabule atellana of the Romans; anfwered 
to the /atyraz among the Greeks, 
‘They were thus called from Atellz, a city of Tufcany, 
where they were firft reprefented ; and from whence, on 
account of their mirth and humour} they were intro- 
duced into Rome. 

But they became at length fo licentious, and impudent, that 
the fenate was obliged to fupprefs them. 

ATHAMADULET *, or ATHEMADAULET, the prime 
orchief minifter in the perfian empire, 

* The word, according to |Kempfer, is properly written in 
the Perfian athemaad dauleth : according to Tavernier, 
athematdoulet : according to Sanfon, . e’madoulet.—Aithors 
fuppofe it originally Arabic, and compounded of itimade and 
daulet, that is; the truft of majefty ; or according to Taver- 
nier, the fupport of riches ; according to Kempfer, the prop 
and refuge of the court, 

The athamadulet is much the fame with the grand vifier in 
Turkey : excepting that he has not the command of the ar- 
my, which the vifier has, 

The athamadulet is great chancellor of the kingdom, prefi- 
dent of the council, fuperintendant of the finances 3 and has 
the charge of all foreign affairs. —He is in effect vice-roy, or 
adminiftrator of the kingdom : he iffues the king’s mandates, 
or orders, in this ftile, Bende derga ali il alia etmadaulet, that 
is, I who am the fupport of the power, the creature of this 
port, the higheft of all ports, &c. 

ATHANASIAN Creed. See Creep, and Trinity. 

ATHANATI™, an order of foldiers among the ancient 
Perfians. 

* The word is originally Greek, and fignifies immortal ; be- 
ing compounded 6f the privative «; and Severe, death. 

The Athanati were a body of cavalry, confifting of ten thou- 
fand men, always compleat, becaufe, when any one of them 
died, another was immediately put into his place.—It was 
for this reafon that they were called Zthanati by the Greeks, 
by the Latins immortales. 

ATHANOR*®, in chymiftry, a Jarge immoveable furnace, 
built of brick and earth, and covered with a tower at the 
top; proper to maintain a temperate and equal degree of 
heat for a confidérable time. 

* The word athanor is borrowed from the Arabs, who call an 
ven, tanneron, from the Hebrew “YIN, ¢annour, an oven, or 
furnace ; whence, with the additional paiticle a/, sndx, 
altannour, &c.—Others chufe to derive the name from the 
Greek aSavoil@, immortal, becaufe of its dutable fire. 

‘The heat of the athanor is intended or remitted by open- 
ing or fhutting a regifter. It is made to communicate 
its heat by tubes of apertures at the fide of the hearth or 
fire-plate, to feveral adjacent veffels ; by which means dif- 
ferent operations are carried on at the fame time. 

The athanct is alfo called piger Hlenricus, flow Harry ; be- 
caufe chiefly ufed in the flower operations ; and becaufe, when 
once filled with coals, it keeps burning a long time ; whence 
the Greeks call it axnas, q. 4. giving no trouble; as it does 
not need to be continually attended.—It is alfo calléd the phi- 
Lofophical furnace, or fu¥nace of arcana ; fometimes uterus chy - 
micus, ot fpagyricus, and popularly the sewer furnace, Surnus 
turritus. 

ATHEIST *, ASsoc a perfon who dénies the Deity ; who 
does not believe the exiftence of a God, nor a providence 3 
and who has no religion true nor falfe. 

* The word is derived from the privative «, and @zec, God. 

In general, a manis faid to be an atheif? who owns no be- 
ing fuperior to nature, that is, to men and the other fenfible 
eings in the world, 

Tn this fenfe, Spinofa may be faid to be an atheif? ; and it is 
an impropriety to rank him, as the learned commonly do, 
among dei/ls ; fince he allows of no other God befide nature, 
or the univerfe, of which mankind makes a part; and there 
is no athei? but allows of the exiftence of the world, and 
of his own exiftence in particular, 

Plato diftinguithes three kinds of atheifts. — Some, who 
deny abfolutely that there are any gods; others who al- 


low the exiftence of gods, but maintain that they dé nok 
concern themfeves with human affairs, and {o deny a 
providence; and others who believe there are gods, but 
think they are eafily appeafed with a little prayer, or the 
like ; and that they remit the greateft crimes for the 
{malleft fupplication, : 

Some diftinguith /peculative athei/ts, ot thofe who are fo From 
principle, and theory—from prattical atheifts, whole wicked 
lives lead them to believe, or rather to with, that there weré 
no God. : 

Cicero reprefents it as a probable opinion, that they who ap- 
ply themfelves to the ftudy of philofophy believe there 
are no gods.—This muft doubtlefs be meaht of the aca- 
demic philofophy, to which Cicero himflf was attached; 
and which doubted of every thing: on the contrary, the 
Newtonian philofophers are continually recurring to a deity, 
whom they always find at the end of their chain of natural 
caufes*, Some foreigners have even charged them with 
making too much ufe of the notion of a God in philofophy, 
contrary to the rule of Horace: Nec deus interfit, nifi dignus 
vindice nedus, 

* Among us, the philofphers have been the printipal advo- 
cates for the exiftence of a deity—WitnefS the writings of 
Boyle, Ray, Cheyne, Nieuentiit, &¢. To which imay be 
added divers others, who, though of the clergy, (as was alfo 
Ray) yet have diltinguithed themfelves by their philofophical 
pieces in behalf of the exiftence ofa God. e. gr. Derham, Bent- 
ley, Whifton, Sam: and John Clark, Fenelon, &c.—So true is 
that faying of Lord Bacon, that though a finattering of phi- 
lofophy may lead a man into atheilm, a deep draught will 
certainly bring him back again to the belief of a God and 
Providence ! 

ATHELING *, among our Saxon anceftors, was a title of 
honour properly belonging to the heir apparent or prefump- 
tive to the crown. 

* The word is formed from’ the Saxon #Ebeling, of APSel, 
noble.—It is fometimes alfo written Adeling, Edling, Ethling, 
and Evbeling. 

King Edward the confeffor being without iffue, and in= 
tending to make Edgar, to whom he was great uncle by 
the mother’s fide, his heir 3 firft gave him the honour- 
able appellation of Atheling. 

Antiquaries obferve, that it was frequent among the Saxong 
to annex the word Zing or ing to a chriftian mame, to denote 
the fon, or younger; as Edmundling for the fon of Ed= 
mund, Edgaring for the fon of Edgar : 6n which footing 
fome have thought Atheling might primarily import the 
fon of a nobleman or prince:—But; in reality, Atheling, 
when applied to the heir to the crown, feems rather to 
denote a perfon endowed with noble qualities, than the 
fon of a nobleman, and correfponds to the *obilis Cefar 
among the Romans. 

ATHENA, aSnait, a feaft of the ancient Greeks; 
held in honour of Minerva, who was called ASwn: See 
Feast. 

Thefe were afterwards called Panathencea: See PANATHE- 
NAA, 

ATHENAUM®; in antiquity, a public place wherein the 
profeflors of the liberal arts held their aflemblies, the rheto= 
ricians declaimed, and the poets rehearfed their verfes, 

* The word is Greek, and is derived from Athens, a learned 
city, where many of thefe aflemblies were held $ or from 
the Greek name of Pallas, ASnm, goddefs of feience ; in- 
timating that Atheneum was a place confecrated to Pallas; 
or fet apart for the exercifes over which fhe prefides, 

The athencea were built in form ofamphitheatres ; and were 
all incompafled with feats, which Sidonius calls custet. 

The three moft celebrated athena were thofe at Athens, at 
Rome, and at Lions ; the fecond of which, according to 
Aurelius Victor, was built by the emperor Adrian: 

ATHEROMA, AScpaye, in medicine, a kind of tumour; 

of a pappy confiftence, without pain, or difcolouring thefkin, 
The atheroma is contained in a cyftis, or membranous bag 
and does not give way when touched with the finger; nor re- 
tain any dent after preflure. 
The atheroma is thus called from the Greek eSnpes a kind of 
pap or pulp, which the matter of this tumour refembles,—It 
is near a-kin to the Meliceris and Steatoma 3 and is cured 
like them, by fe@tion. 

ATHLET&*, in antiquity, perfons of ftrength and agili- 
ty, difciplined to perform in the public games, 

* The word is originally Greek, abanrns, formed from arog, 
fertamen, combat; whence alfo aShcy, the prize or reward 
adjudged the viétor, 

Under athlete were comprehended wreftlers, boxers, runners; 
leapers, throwers of the difk, and thofe praétifed in othet 
exercifes exhibited in the Olympic, Pythian, and other fo- 
lemn fports 3 for the conquerors wherein, there were eftablifh- 
ed prizes, 

From the five ufual exercifes, the athlete were alfo denomis 
nated welzbao, and by the Latins guinguertiones; at léatt fuch 
as profeffed them all. 

ATHLETIC Crown. See the article Crown. 

ATIA. See the article Opto e Mia. 

ATLANTIC Osean; See the article OcrAn. 

ATLANTIS, 


Biase 
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‘ATLANTIS *, in antiquity, an ifland fpoke of by Plato, 
and many other writers, under fome extraordinary cireum- 
{tances ; and rendered famous by a controverfy among the 
moderns, concerning its place and exiftence. 

* The Atlantis took its name from Ar/as, Neptune’s eldeft 
fon, who, they tellus, fucceeded his father in the govertiment 
thereof. 

‘Lhe moft diftin& account of this celebrated country, is given 
usin Plato’s Zimeus, and Critias ; which amounts, ina few 
words, to what follows. ‘* The Ailantis was a large ifland 
< in the weftern ocean, fituate before, or oppofite to, the 
c¢ flreishts of Gades. Out of this-ifland there was an 
“© eafy paflage into fome others, w ich lay near a large con- 
« tinent exceeding all Europe and Afia. Neptune fettled in 
© ‘this ifland, which he diftributed among his ten fons; to 
the youngeft fell the extremity of the ifland called Gadir, 
© which in the language of the country fignifies fertile, or 
abundant in fheep. “Ube defcendants of Neptune reigned 
¢¢ here from father to fon, for a great number of generations, 

‘© in the order of primogeniture, during the {pace of goco 

“ years... They alfo poflefled feveral other iflands ; and paf- 

‘¢ fing into Europe and Africa, fubdued all Libya as far as 

Egypt, and all Europe to Afia Minor. At length the ifland 
« funk under water; and, ,for.a long time afterwards, the 
‘© fea thereabouts was full of flats and fhelves.”” 

The learned Rudbeck, profeffor in ‘the univerfity of Upfal, 
in an exprefs treatife intided, Aélantica five Manheim, main- 
tains, very ftrenuoufly, that Plato’s Ailantis is Sweden and 
Norway ; and attributes to his country, whatever the anci- 
ents have faid of their Atlantis or Atlantic ifland,—But after 
the little abridgment we have given of Plato’s account, the 
reader will be {urprized to find Sweden taken for the dtlantis 5 
and accordingly, though Rudbeck’s work be full of uncom- 
mon erudition, the author, pafles for a vifionary in this point. 
Others will have America to be the Atlantis ; and hence in- 
fer, that the new world was not unknown to the ancients : 
but what Plato fays, does by no means quadrate thereto.— 
America fhould rather feem to be the vaft continent beyond 
the Atlantis, and the other iflands mentioned by Plato. 
Kircher, in his Mundus fubterraneus, and Becman, in his 
Hiftory of iflands, chap. 5. advance a much more probable 
opinion than that of Rudbeck.—The Atlantis, according to 
them, was a large ifland which extended from the Canaries 
to the Azores; and thefe iflands are the remains thereof 
not fwallowed up by the fea. 

ATLAS, inarchitcéture, isa name given to thofe figures, or 
half-figures of men, fometimes ufed inftead of columns, or 
pilaflers; to fupport any member of architecture, as a balco- 
ny, or the like. 

Thee are otherwife called Telamones. See TELAMON. 

AvLAs, in anatomy, the name of the firft vertebra of the 
neck, which fupports the head.—See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) 

g. 6. 

“ft is fo-called in allufion to the celebrated mountain Atlas, 
in Africa, which is fo high, that it feems to bear the hea- 
vens; and to the fable, in which, 4z/as, the king of this 
country, is faid to bear the heavens on his fhoulders, 

The atlas has.no fpiny apophyfes ; becaufe the motions of 
the head. do not turn on this vertebra, but on the fecond. As 
it is obliged to turn about as often as the head. moves round, 
had there been any fpiny apophyfes, it would have incom- 
moded the motion of the mufcles in the extenfion of the 
head.—It is alfo of a finer and firmer texture than the other 
vertebre ; and differs further from them in that thofe re- 
ceive at one end, and are receiyed at the other, whereas this 
receives at both extremes 5 for two eminences of the occiput 
are inferted within tts two upper cavities, which makes its 
articulation with the head : and, at the fame time, two other 
eminences of the f¢ vertebra are received within its two 
lower cavities, by means of which they are articulated toge- 
ther. 

Arvas is alfo a title given to books of univerfal geography, 
containing maps of the known parts of the world ; as if they 
were viewed from the top of that celebrated mountain, which 
the ancients efteemed the higheftin the world; or rather on 
account of their holding the whole world like atlas. 

We have alfo ai/as’s of particular parts, /ea-atlas’s, e.— 
The firft work under this denomination was the Great Atlas 
of Blaew. 

ATMOSPHERE, ArmosPH#RA, an appendage of our 
earth; confifting of a thin, fluid, elaftic fubftance, called 
air, which furrounds the terraqueous globe to a confiderable 
height, gravitates towards its centre, and on its furface is 
carried along with it, and partakes of all its motions both 
annual and diurnal. 
By atmofphere is ufually underftood the whole mafs, or af- 
femblage of ambient air: though, among fome of the more 
accurate writers, the atmofphere is reftrained to that part of the 
air next the earth, which receives vapours and exhalations ; 
and is terminated by the refraction of the fun’s light. 

‘The further or higher fpaces, though perhaps not wholly de- 
ftitute of air, are fuppofed to be poffeffed by a finer fub- 
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ftance called zther 3 and are hence denominated the ethireal 
region, or fpace. 
A late eminent author confiders the atmofphere as a large 
chymical veffel, wherein the matter of all’ the kinds of fub- 
lunary bodies is copioufly floating ; and thus expofed to the 
continual aétion of that immenfe furnace the fun 5 whence 
innumerable operations, fublimations, feparations, compoti- 
tions, digeftions, fermentations, putrefactions, &e. 
For the nature, conftitution, properties, ufes, diverfities, &c. 
of theatmo/phere, fee the article Arr. 
We have a large apparatus’of infttuments, contrived for, in- 
dicating and meafuring the ftate and alterations of the afmo- 
Sphere 5 3s, barometers, thermometers, hygrometers, mano- 
meters, anemometers, Gc. fee cach under its proper article, 
BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, HyGROMETER, 
Se. 
The atmo/phere infinuates itfelf into all the vacuities of bo- 
dies ; and thus becomes the great fpring of moft of the muta- 
tions here below; as generation, corruption, diffolution, &c. 
See GenERATION, CorruprioN, DissoLurion, Ge. 
It.is one of the great difcoveries of the modern philofophers, 
that the feveral motions attributed by the ancients to a fuga 
vacui; are really owing to the preflure of the atmo/phere. “Vo 
the fame is alfoina great meafure owing the cohefion of 
bodies. 

Weight of the ATMOSPHERE .—Organical bodies are peculiarly 
affected by this preffure; to this, plants owe their vegetation 5 
and animals their refpiration, circulation, nutrition, &e. 
To this alfo we owe feveral confiderable alterations in the ani- 
mal ceconomy, with regard to health, life, difeafe, @&e. 
And hence, acalculus of the precife quantity of this preflure 
becomes a point worthy of attention-—Our bodies, then, are 
equally preffed on by the incumbent aimofphere; and the 
weight they fuftain is equal toa cylinder of air, whofe bafe is 
equal to the fuperficies of our bodies. —Now, a cylinder of 
air of the height of the atmo/phere is known to be equal to 
a cylinder of water of the fame bafe, and thirty-five foot 
high ; or acylinder of mercury, twenty-nine inches high ; 
as appears from the Torricellian experiment ; as alfo from 
the height to which water afcends in pumps, fiphons, &c. 
Hence it follows, that every foot {quare of the fuperficies of 
our bodies, is prefled upon by a weight of air equal to thirty- 
five cubical feet of water; anda cubical foot of water, »be- 
ing found by experiment to weigh feventy-fix pound Troy 
weight, therefore the compafs of a foot {quare upon the fu- 
perficies of our bodies fuftains a quantity of air equal to 
2260 pound : for 76+35==2660 ; and fo many foot fquare 
as the fuperficies of our body contains, fo many times 2660 
pound does that body bear, 

Hence, if the fuperficies of a man’s body, contain fifteen 
fquare feet, which is pretty near the truth, he will fuftain a 
weight equal to 39900 pound, for 2660-+-15=39900, which 
is above thirteen tun for the ordinary load. 
The difference of the weight of the air which our bodies 
fuftain at one time more than at another, is alfo very great. 
—The whole weight of air which prefles upon our bodies, 
when the mercury is higheft in the barometer, is equal to 
39900 pounds. Whence, the difference between the greateft 
and the leaft preflure of air upon our bodies, may be proved 
to be equal to 3982 pounds. 
The difference of the air’s weight, at different times, is rea- 
dily meafured by the different height to which the mercury is 
raifed in the barometer ; and the greateft variation of the 
height of the mercury being three inches, a column of air of 
any aflignable bafe equal to the weight of a cylinder of mer- 
cury of the fame bafe, and of the altitude of three inches, 
will be taken off from the preflure upon a body of an equal 
bafe, at fuch times asthe mercury is three inches lower in 
the barometer ; fo that every inch fquare of the furface of 
our bodies, is prefled upon at one time more than another, 
by a weight of air equal to the weight of three cubical inches 
of mercury.—Now a cubical foot of water being feven- 
ty-fix pound; a cubical foot of mercury is 1064 pound 
==302144 drams: and as £02144 drams is to a cubical 
foot, or, wich is all one, 1728 cubical inches, fo is 59x42 
drams, to one cubical inch, So that a.cubical inch of mer- 
cury being very near=59 drams; and there being 144 fquare 
inches in a foot fquare, therefore a mafs of mercury of a foot 
fquare, =144 fquare inches, and if three inches high, muft 
contain 432 cubical inches of mercury, which X 59 (the num- 
ber of drams in a cubical inch of mercury) makes 25488 
drams.—And this weight does a foot fquare of the furface 
of our bodies, fuftain at one time more than at another. 
Suppofe again, the fuperficies of an human body. =15 foot 
{quare ; then would the body fuftain at one time more than 
at another, a weight 15X25488=382230 drams (=47790 
ounces) =3890% pound ‘Troy. 
Hence, it is fo far from being a wonder that we fometimes fuf- 
fer in our health by a change of weather, that it is the great- Ms 
eft wonder we do not always fuffer.—For when we confider 
that our bodies are fometimes prefled upon by near a tun and 
a half weight more than at another, and that this variation is 
e often 
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often very fudden ; it is furprifing that every fuch change 
does not entirely break the frame of our bodies to pieces. 
In effect, the veflels of our bodies being fo much ftraightned 
by an increafed preflure, would ftagnate the blood up to the 
very heart, and the circulation would quite ceafe, if nature 
had not wifely contrived, that when the refiftance to. the 
circulating blood is greateft, the impetus by which the heart 
contrats, fhould be fo too.—For, upon an increafe of the 
weight of theair, the lungs.will be more forcibly expanded, and 
thereby the blood will be more intimately broken and divided, 
io that it becomes fitter for the more uid fecretions, fuch 
as that of the nervous fluid ; by which the heart will be more 
ftrongly contra&ted. And the blood’s motion towards the 
furface of the body being obftruéted, it will pafs in greater 
quantity to the brain, where the preflure of the air is taken 
off by the cranium; upon which fore alfo, more fpirits will 
be feparated, and the heart on that account too be more en- 
abled to carry on the circulation, through all paffable canals, 
whilft fome others, towards the furface, are obftructed, 
The moft confiderable alreration made in the blood, upon 
the air’s greater or Jefler preflure on the furface of our bo- 
dies, is its rendring the blood more or lefs compaét, and 
making it croud'into a lefs, or expand into a greater fpace, 
in the veffels which it enters.—For the air contained ‘in the 
blood always ‘keeps itfelf in zequilibrio with the external 
air that preffes upon our bodies; and this it does by a con- 
fiant nifus to unbend it felf, which is always proportionable 
to the comprefling weight by which it was bent: fo that if 
the compreffion or weight of the circumambient air be ever 
fo little abated, the air contained within the blood unfolds 
its {pring, and forces the blood to take up a larger {pace 
than it did before. 

The reafon we are not fenfible of this preffure is well ex- 
plained by Borellus, de mort. nat. a grav. fac. prop. 29, &e,— 
After fhewing that fand perfe@tly rammed in a hard veilel is 
not capable by any means of being penetrated or parted, not 
even by a wedge; and likewife that water contained in a 
bladder compreffed equally on all fides, cannot yield or give 
way in any part ; he proceeds, * in like manner, within the 
“© {kin of an animal are contained a diverfity of parts, fome 
hard, as bones; others foft, as mufcles, nerves, mem- 
“* branes, &c, others fluid, as blood, fat, &c. Now it is 
‘© not poffible the bones fhould be broke or difplaced in the 
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“© body, unlefs the weight lay heavier on one part than on 
“* another, as we fometimes fee in porters, If the preflure 
« 


be fubdivided, fo that it lie equally all around, upwards, 
“© downwards, and fideways, and no part of the fkin be 
<< exempt therefrom, it is evidently impoflible any fracture 
‘© or luxation fhould follow. The fame may be obferved 
*© of the mufcles and nerves; which, though foft, yet being 
*© compofed of folid fibres, do mutually fuftain each other, 
and refilt the common weight. The fame holds of blood, 
** and the other humours ; and as water does not admit any 
*¢ manifeft condenfation, fo the animal humours contained in 
** their veiiels may fuffer an attrition from an impulfe made 
‘© in one or more particular places, but can never be forced 
‘* out of their vellels by an univerfal compreftion.—It fol- 
lows, that as none of the parts undergo ether feparation, 
* juxation, contufion, or any other change of fituation ; ic 
** is impoffible any fenfe of pain fhould enfue, which can 
“ only be the effect of a folution of continuity.” This is 
confirmed by what we fee in Divers, &c, 
The fame is farther confirmed by Mr. Boyle ; who includ- 
ing a young frog in a veffel half full of water, and intruding 
fo much air as that the water may fuftain eight times the 
weight it otherwife would; yet the animalcule, notwith- 
ftanding the great tendernefs of its fkin, did not feem to be 
at all affected thereby. 
For the effects of the removal of the preflure of the atms- 
Sphere, fee ArR-pump.—F or the caufe of the variations in the 
weight and prefiure of the atmo/phere, fee BAROMETER. 
Ekight of the ArmosPHERE.—The height of the atmo/phere 
is a point about which the modern naturalifts have been very 
folicitous.—Had not the air an elaftic power, but were it 
every where of the fame denfity, from. the furface of the 
earth to the extreme limit of the atmo/phere, like water, 
which is equally denfe at all depths ; it being above obferved 
that the weight of the column of air, reaching to the top of 
the atmofphere, is equal to the weight of the mercury contain- 
ed in the barometer; and the proportion of weight likewife 
being known between equal bulks of air and mercury ; it 
were eafy to find the height of fuch column, and confequent- 
ly that of the atmo/phere itfelf.—For a column of air one 
inch high, being to an equal column of mercury, as I to 
10800 ; itis evident, that 10800 fuch columns of air, that is, 
a column goo foot high, is equal in weight to one inch of 
mercury: and confequently, the 30 inches of mercury 
fuftained in the barometer require a column of air 27000 
foot high, on which footing the height of the atmo/phere 
would only be 27000 foot, or little more than. five Englith 
miles high, 
But the air, by its elaftic property, being liable to expand 


re ae and it being found by repeated experiments in 
on, 
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England, France, and Italy, that the fpaces it takes up, whet 
comprefled by different weights, are reciprocally proportional 
to thofe weights themfelves 5 or, that the air takes up the lefg 
fpace, the more it is prefled : it follows, that the air in the 
upper regions of the atmo/phere, where the weight is fo much 
Jefs, muft be much rarer than nearer the furface of the earth; 
and confequently, that the height of the atmofphere mutt be 
much greater than is above afligned. 

If we fuppofe the height of the whole atmofphere divided into 
innumerable equal parts ; the denfity of the air in each of the 
faid parts being as its quantity, and the weight of the atmo- 
Sphere being allo as the quantity of the whole incumbent air 5 
it is evident, the weight of the incumbent air is every where 
as the quantity of air contained in the fubjacent part, which 
makes a difference between évery two contiguous parts of 
incumbent air.—Now, we have a theorem in’ geometry, 
that where the differences of magnitudes are geometrically 
proportionable to themagnitudes themfelves, thofemagnitudes 
are in continual arithmetical proportion : wherefore if, ac~ 
cording to the fuppofition, the altitude of the air, by the con- 
tinual addition of the new parts into which it is divided, do 
increafe in a continual arithmetical proportion ; its denfity 
will be diminifhed, or, which amounts to the fame, its gravity 
increafed, in continual geometrical proportion, 

From fuch a feries it is eafy, by making two or three baro- 
metrical obfervations of the rarity of the air at two or three 
different heights, to find its rarity at any other height, or 
the height correfponding to any rarity; and confequently the 
altitude of the whole atmafphere, fuppofing the utmoft de- 
gree of rarity known, beyond which the air cannot go. See 
the articles Baromerer, SERIES, PROGRESSION, &c. 
See alfo Greg. aftron. phyf- geom. leg. §. prop. 3. and Fally 
in Philofoph. Tranfaét, N° 181. 

It muft not be here omitted, that fome obfervations made 
by Caffini, and his affociates, feem to render this method pre- 
carious.—In continuing the meridian line of the obfervatory 
at Paris, they meafured the altitudes of feveral mountains 
with great accuracy ; noting the height of the barometer at 
the top of cach; and found, that the rarefactions of the air, 
as you afcend from the level of the earth, are much greater 
than they ought fo be, according to this proportion. 
Sufpecting, therefore, the juitnels of the experiments, the 
royal academy made divers others, under great dilatations of 
air, far exceeding the rarities found on the tops of the moun- 
tains; the refult whereof was, that they all exaétly anfwered 
the proportion of the incumbent weights. Whence it fhould 
follow, that the higher air about the tops of mountains is 
of a different nature, and obferves a different law from that 
near the earth, 

The reafon hereof may be owing to the great quantity of 
grois vapours and exhalations here, more than there; which 
vapours being lefs elaftic and not capable of fo much rare- 
faction as the pure air above: the rarefaétions of the pure air 
increafe in a greater ratio than the weights diminifh.—_M. 
Fontenelle, however, from fome experiments made by M, de 
la Hire, accounts for the phenomenon in a different manner 5 
alledging, that the elaftic power of air is increafed by the ad- 
mixture of humidity therewith; and confequently, that the 
air near the tops of mountains, being moifter than that be- 
low, becomes thereby more elaftic, and rarefies in a grea~ 
ter ratio than naturally and in a drier ftate it would, But 
Dr. Jurin thews, that the experiments produced to fup- 
port this fyftem are by no means conclufive, Append. ad 
Varenti géograph. 
Be this as it will, the rarities of the air at different heights 
proving not to bear any conftant proportion to the weights 
wherewith they are preffed ; experiments made with barome- 
ters at the feet and tops of mountains.cannot give the height 
of the atmo/phere : fince our obférvations are all made near 
the earth ; whereas the greater part of the atmofphere is far 
beyond ; and the farther from us, the farther does it feem to 
recede from the nature and laws of ours.—M. de la Hire, 
therefore, after Kepler, has recourfe to the more ancient, 
fimple, and fecure way of afcertaining the height of the atmo- 


Spheres viz. from the confideration of the crepufcula, 


It is allowed by aftronomers, that when the fun is 18° below 
the horizon we begin or ceafe to fee the twilight: now the 
ray whereby we fee it can be no other than a horizontal line, 
or a tangent to the earth in the place where the obferver is. 
But this ray cannot come diretly from the fun, which is 
under the horizon ; and muft therefore bea ray refleCted to 
us by the laft inner and concave furface of the atmofphere. 
Weare to fuppofe that the fun, when 18° below the horizon, 
emits a ray which is a tangent to the earth, and ftrikes upon 
this laft furface of the atmofphere, and is thence reflected to 
our eye, being ftill a tangent, and horizontal.—If there were 
no atmofphere, there would be no crepufculum ;_ and confe- 
quently, if the atem/phere were not fo high as it is, the cre- 
pufculum would begin and end when the fun is at a le di- 
ftance from the horizon than 18°, and contrarily.—Hence 
Wwe gather, that the largenefs of the arch, by which the fun is 
deprefled when the crepufculum begins or ends, determines 
the height of the atmo/phere. We are to note however, that 
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32 mutt be fubftracted from the arch of 18°, for the refration 

which raifes the fun fo much higher than he would be; and 

16’ more for the height of the upper limb of the fun, which 

is fuppofed to: fend the ray, above his centre, which is fup- 

pofed to be 18? low. The remaining arch, therefore, which 

determinates the height of the atmo/phere, is only 17° 12’. 

Two rays, onedirect, and thé other refleAed, but both tan- 

gents to the earth, muft neceflarily meet in the’ atmo/phere 

at the point of reflection, and comprehend an arch: between 
them of 17° 12’, whereof they are tangents—Hence it fol- 
lows from the nature‘of the circle, that-a line drawn from 
the centre of the earth, and cutting the arch in two, will 
goto the point of concurrence of thofe two rays; and’ as it 
is ealy finding the fs of this line above the femidiameter 
of the earth, which is known, it is eafy to find the height of 
the atmo/phere, which is only that excefs.—On this principle 
M. de la Hire difcovers the height of the atmo/phere to’ be 
37223 fathoms, or near 17 French leagues. The fame me- 
thod was alfo made ufe of by Kepler, who only rejected it, 
becaufe it gave the height of the atmo/phere 20 times gréat- 
er than he otherwife allowed it. 
It muft be added, that in this calculus the dire& and’ re- 
fleSted rays are fuppofed to be right lines’; whereas in’ ‘fact 
they are curves, formed by the perpetual refraction the rays 
undergo in prefling through a,feries of ‘different denfities of 
air.—Computing. then upon them, as two fimilar curves ; 
or rather as a fingle curve, one extreme whereof is a tan- 
gent to the earth; its vertex, equally diftant from both the 
extremes, determines the height of the atmo/phere; which 
therefore, will be found fomewhat lower than in the former 
cafe; the point of concurrence of two right lines, which 
are here only tangents tothe curve, the one at one end, and 
the other at the other, being higher than the vertex of the 
curve. On this footing, M. de la Hire finds the atmo/phere 
35362 fathoms, or 16 leagues. Hi/?. de P Acad. Roy. des 
Jeienc. an.,1713. p. 71+ See the articles REFRACTION, 
CrePpuscunum, &e. 

Lunar ArMospHERE,—That the moon is furrounded, like 

the earth, with a changeable atmo/phere, fee evinced under 
the article Moon. 
The reality of the atmo/p 
under the article PLANE 
For the atma/pheres of comets, and the fun, fee Comer and 
Sun.—See alfo MacuLaz. 

ATMOSPHERE of the Sun. SeeSun, and Zopracau Light. 

ATMOSPHERE of folid or confiftent bodies is a kind of {phere 
formed by the effluvia, or minute corpufeles, emitted from 
them. 
Mr. Boyle endeavours to fhew that all bodies, even the hard- 
eft and moft coherent, as gems, &c. have their atmo/pheres. 
See Gem. 

ATOM®, Arcuos, in philofophy, a part, or particle of matter, 
fo minute as to be indivifible. 

* The word is Greek, arowos ; formed of the privative «, and 
repy, I cut, I divide. 


es of the other planets, fee alfo 


Atoms are properly the minima natura, the laft or ultimate 
particles into which bodies are divifible ; and are conceived 
as the firft rudiments, or component parts of all phyfical mag- 
nitude ; or the pre-exiftent and incorruptible matter whereof 
bodies were formed, 
The nation of atoms arifes 
in infinitum. 
And hence ‘the Peripatetics are led to deny the reality of a- 
toms, together with that of mathematical points: an atem, 
fay they, cither has parts, or it has none: if it have none, 
it is a mere mathematical point: if it have, then do thefe 
parts alfo confift of others, and fo on to infinity. 
But this is to recede from the genuine character. of atoms, 
which are not -efteemed indivifible, becaufe of their want 
of bignefs, or parts; (for all phyfical magnitude muft have 
dimenfions, length, breadth, and thicknefs 5 and all 
extention is divifible) but they are indivifible on account of 
their folidity, hardnefs, and impenetrability, which preclude 
all divifion, and leaye no vacancy for the admiffion of any 
foreign force to feparate or difunite them. 
As atoms are the firft matter, it is neceflary they fhould be 
indiflolvible, in order to their being incorruptible.—Sir [fac 
Newton adds, that it is alfo required they be immutable, in 
order to the world’s continuing in the fame ftate, and bodies 
being of the fame nature now as formerly, 
Hencé the ancients were alfo led to maintain atoms eternal ; 
for that what is immutable muft be eternal. 
They alfo added gravity, and, in confequence thereof, mo- 
tion, to their atoms; and further, obferving that atoms thus 
falling perpendicularly could not join or unite together ; 
they fuper-added a fortuitous or fide motion, and furnifhed 
them with certain hooked parts, in order to enable them to 
~ catch and hang the better together.—And from a cafual. or 
fortuitous jumble of thefe hamous atoms, they fuppofed the 
whole univerfe to be formed. 
ATOMICAL Philj/ophy denotes the doétrine of atoms ; 
or a method of accounting for the origin and formation of 


ence, that matter is not divifible 
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all things, from the fuppofition of atoms, endued with gra- 
vity and motion, 

The atomicalphilofophy was firft broached and taught by 
Mofchus, a Sidonian, fome time before the Trojan war.— 
Leucippus and Democritus probably learnt it from him.— 
But it was moft cultivated and improved by Epicurus; 
whence it became alfo denominated the Epicurean philofophy. 
See EprcurEAN, 

Tt has been fince retrieved by Gaffendus, and others ; and 
is now efpoufed and adhered to by a great part of the philo- 
fophical world, under the denomination of the corpufcular 
philofophy. See Conpuscunar Philofophy. 

ATONEMENT.” Ste ExpiaTion, Lus?ration, 
ProprrratTion, and SacriFICceE. 

ATONY *, Avox, in medicine, &c. a want of tone or ten- 
fion ; or a relexation of the folids of a human body ; occa- 
fioning a lofs of ftrength, faintings, &c, See Tension, 
Sorrp, Frere, RELAXATION, &c. 

* The word is compounded of the privative. a, and coves, tone, 
Of szivo, tendo, I ftretch. 


ATRABILARI Capfule, See Carsunz. 

ATRABILIS, in the ancient medicine, black or aduft 

bile. 
Atrabilis was one of the great humours of the ancient phyfi- 
cians; whence arofe the afrabilary, one of their tempera- 
ments; anfwering to what we call melancholy. See Hu- 
MouR, and TEMPERAMENT. 

ATROPHY *, Areoia, a difeafe wherein:the body, or fome 
of its parts, do not receive the neceflary nutriment, but dwin- 
dle.or wafte inceflantly. 

* The word is compounded of the privative particle «, and 
vedw, 1 feed, nourifh: g.d. privation.of nourifhment. 


Under atrophy may be reduced what we commonly call con- 
fumptions, phthifes, Ge. An atrophy is natural in old age, 
and this is called: atrophia fenilis. 

ATTACHIN G*, or ArracuMeEnt, in law, the taking 
or apprehending a perfon or thing either by commandment 
or writ. 

* The word is' formed “of the French a#tacher, to fatten, tye ; 
and. that. from the'corrupt Latin attachiare, of attexere, to 


weave to; or rather, as others think, from the Celtic tach, 
anail; and tacha, to nail. 


Lambard makes this difference between an arre/? and an. at- 
tachment ; that an arreft proceeds out of an inferior court by 
precept only, and an attachment out of a higher court, either 
by precept or writ ; and that a precept to arreft hath thefe 
formal words, duci facias, &c. and a writ of attachment 
thele, preecipimus tibi qued attachies talem, & habeas eum co~ 
ram nobis. 

By this it appears, that he who arrefts carries the party ar- 
refted to another higher perfon, to be difpofed of forthwith ; 
whereas he that attaches keeps the party attached, and pre- 
fents him in court at the day affigned in the attachment. 
There is this further difference, that an arreft lies only upon 
the body of a man ; and an attachment fometimes on his goods 
too: fora man may be attached by an hundred fheep, 

ATTACHMENT by writ differs from diftrefs in this, that an 

attachment does not reach lands, as a diftrefs does ; and that 
a diftrefs does not touch the body, which an attachment does. 
—Yet the two are frequently confounded together. 
In the moft common ufe, an attachment is an apprehenfion of 
a man by his body, to bring him to anfwer the action of 
the plaintiff. —A diftrefs, with a writ, is the taking ofa man; 
a diftrefs, without a writ, is the taking of a man’s goods for 
fome real caufe, as rent, fervice, &c. 

ATTACHMENT out of the Chancery is had of courfe, upon an 

affidavit made that the defendant was ferved with a fubpoena, 
and appears not ; or it iffueth upon not performing fome or- 
der or decree. 
After the return of this attachment by the fheriff, quod non off 
inventus in balliva fua ; another attachment, with proclama- 
tion, iflues: and if he appear not thereupon, a commiffion 
of rebellion, 


ATTACHMENT of the Foret is one of the three courts held in 
the foreft. 

The loweft court is called the court of attachment, or wood- 
mote-court, the mean fwane-mote, the higheft, the juftice 
in-eyre’s feat, : 

The court of attachments feems fo called, becaufe the ver- 
derors of the foreft have therein no other authority, but to 
receive the attachments of offenders againft vert and venifon 
taken by the forefters, and to inroll them, that they may be 
prefented or punifhed at the next juftice-feat. iG 

‘This attachment is by three means ; by goods and chattels 5 
by body, pledges, and mainprize ; or by body only,—This 
court is held every forty days throughout the year : whence 
itis alfo denominated forty days court. 

ArTacuMENTt of Privilege is, by virtue of a man’s privi- 
lege, to call another to that court whereto he himfelf be- 
longs, and in refpeét whereof he is privileged to anfwes fome 
action, 

Foreign ATTACHMENT is an attachment of goods_or money 


found 
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found within a fiberty or ci 
in fuch city or liberty. 

By the cuftom of {ome places, ¢ articularly of London, a man 
may attach money or goods in the hands of a 
if A. owes B. rol, and C. owes AV 107, B. m 
rod. in the hands of C. to facisfy Kimfelf. 

ATTACHIAMENTA Bonorum, in our a 
books, denotes a diftref? taken upon the goods or ‘chat- 
tels of any perfon, fued for a perfonal eftate, or debt, 
by the legal attachiators of bailiffs, as a fecurity to an- 
fwer the aétion. 

ATTACHIAMENTA de /pinis & bofeo fignifies an ancient pri- 
vilege granted to the other officers of forefts, to take to their 
own ufe, thorns, brufh, and windfalls, within their own 
Precinés or liberties. 

AT TACK, an attempt upon any perfon or thing ; or the a@ 
of beginning a combat, or difpute. 

Arracx, in the military art, is an attempt or engagement 
to force a poft, a body of troops, or the like. 

We fay to begin, to make, to fuftain an attack, Fc. Seve- 
ral authors have wrote of the art of attacking and defending. 
See DEFENCE. 

AvtTack of a fiege is an effort made by the befiegers with 
trenches, mines, galleries, &%c. to make themfelves matters 
of a fortrefs, in attacking one of its fides. See SiEGE, and 
FORTIFICATION, 

*Tis a rule, always to attack on the weakeft fide; unlefs 
there be fuperior reafons for the contrary—as was the cafe at 
the fiege of Lifle : where the part where prince Eugene made 
his attack was the ftrongeft in the whole place. Savin, Nouv. 
Lol. Milit. p. 338, feq. 

Tn fieges, there are fometimes one, fometimes two, or at moft 
three attacks. —The attacks, where they are feveral, ought to 
have a communication, 

Falfe Av Tack is that which is not fo vigoroufly profecuted ; 
icrving only to make a diverfion among the befieged, and to 
oblige them to divide their forces, that the true aizack may be 
carried on with greater fuccefs. 

Yo At TACK in flank isto attack both fides of the baftion. 

Line of Avvack. See the article Line. 

ATTAINDER, inlaw, is when aman has committed fe- 
lony, treafon, or other crime, and judgment is pafled upon 
him for the fame, 

‘The children of a perfon attainted of treafon cannot be 
heirs to him, or’ any other anceftor ; and, if he were 
noble: before, his. pofterity are hereby degraged and made 
bafe: nor can this corruption of blood be falyed but by 
am act of parliament, unlefs the judgment be reverfed 
by‘ a writ of error. 

@ur ancient laws make this difference between attainder 
and conviétion, that a man was faid to be convicted prefently 
upon the verdiét ;*but not attained till it appeared he was 
no’ clerk, or being a clerk, and demanded by his ordinary, 
could not purge himfelf.—Add, that attainder is more ex. 
tenfive than convi&tion ; conviction being only by the jury, 
whereas attainder may alfo be by outlawry, confeffion of the 
party, or the like. 
A man is attainted 
procefs, 

Attainder by appearance is either by confeffion, by battel, or 
by verdi&.—Confeffion, whereof attaint grows, is twofold ; 
one at the bar before the judges, when the prifoner, upon his 
indi&ment read, owns himfelf guilty, never putting himfelf 
on his jury. The other is before the coroner, in fanétuary ; 
where he, upon his confeffion, was in former times conttrain_ 
ed to abjure the realm ; which is alfo called attainder by abju- 
ration. 

Attainder by battel is when the party appeal’d by another, 
chafing rather to try the truth by combat than by jury, is 
vanquifhed, 

Attainder by precefs, otherwife called attainder by default, or 
attainder by oxtlawry, is where a party flies, or does not ap- 
pear after being five times publickly called in the county~ 
court; and at laft, uponhis default, is pronounced or re- 
turned outlawed. 

Attainder by verdiG is when the prifoner at the bar, anfwer- 
ing not guilty to the indi€tment, hath an inqueft of life and 
death’ paffed on him, and is by the verdi& of the jury pro- 
nouneed guilty. 

Bill of ATTAINDER isa bill brought into parliament, for at- 
tainting, condemning, and executing a perfon for high-trea- 
fon, 

ATTAINT, Arttncra,: in law, a writ which lies 
after judgment, againft a jury that hath given a falfe ver- 
dig, contrary to the evidence, in any court of record; 

be the aétion real or perfonal, if the debt or damages 
exceed 405. 

Tf the verdi& be found’ falfe, the judgment anciently was, 
that the jurors meadows fhould be ploughed up, their houfes 
broken down, their woods grubbed up, and their lands and 
tenements forfeited to the king. 

Tf it paffed acainf him that brought the attaint, he thall be 
imprifoned, and grievoufly ranfomed at the king’s will. 
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to fat 


isfy fome ctéditor with- 


two ways; by appearance, or by 


ATTENUATION #*, 


f, among. farriers, nifies a knocl in a 
4 proceeding either from a blo 
foot, or from an over-reach in froft 
> When a horfe, being rough-fhod, or having 
long calkers, ftrikes his hinder feet againtt his fore-lex, 
fatriers diftinguifh upper @itaints, given by the toe of 
nd-foot upon the finew of the fore-lec—-And nether 
aitavits, or over-reaches on the paftern -joint, which are little 
bladders like wind-galls, coming either by a wrench, a ftrain, 
an over-reach, or the like. ‘The ufual place is in the heel 
or frufh, 
faNG ate im AINTED, ATTAINTUS, or AvrrinctTus, in 
law, is ufed for a perfon found guilty of fome crime 
or offence, particularly of felony or treafon, by due courfe 
of law. 
Yet a man is faid to be attainted of perjury, attainted of 
diffeifin ; and fo it is ufed in French > as, effre atieint, &F 
Uaincy en aucun cas, is to be cat in’any caufe. 
ATTELLANA. 
ATTENDANT, 
See Assistant, Rr 
ATTENDANT, ATTE 
duty or fervice to anothe 
him. 
Thus if there be lord mefhe, and tenant ; 
hold of the mefne by a penny ; 


and the tenant 
and the mefne hold over by 
twopence : if the mefne releafe to the tenant all his right 


in the Jand, and the tenant die, his wife thall be endowed 
of the land, and fhall be aitendant to the heir, of the third 
part of the penny, not of the third part of the two pence ; 
fhe being to be endowed of the beft poffefion of her huf- 
band. 
Where the wife is endowed by the guardian, the fhall be at= 
tendant to the guardian, and to the heir at his full age. 
ATTENTION, ATTENTIO, a due application of the 
ear, or the mind, to any thing faid, or done, in order to 
acquire a knowledge thereof. 


* The word is compounded of ad, to ; and tenfo, of tendo, I 
ftretch. 
Attention of mind is not properly an a& of the underftanding, 
but rather of the will, by which it calls the underftanding 
from the confideration of other objeéts, and direéts it to the 
thing in hand. 
Attention, in refpe& of hearing, is the ftretching or ftr. ining: 
the membrana tympani, fo as to make it mote fufceptible of 
founds, and better prepared to catch even a feeble agitation 
of the air, Or it is the adjufting the tenfion of that mem- 
brane to the degree of loudnels or lownef of the found we 
are attentive to. 
ATTENUANTS, or ATTENUATING medicines, are 
fuch as fubtilize and break the humours into finer parts 5 
and thus difpofe them for motion, circulation, excretion, 


Se, 
Aitenuants ftand oppoled to incr iffi 
cines which condenfe, infpi % 

ATTENUATIO, the a& of atte- 
nuating ; that is, of making any fluid thinner, and lef$ con- 
fiftent than it was before. 

* The word is compounded of the Latin ad, and tenuis, thin, 

flender, weak, 

Attenuation is defined more generally by Chauvin, the dividing 
or {eparating of the minute parts of any body, which before, 
by their mutual nexus or implication, formed a more conti- 
nuous mafs,—Accordingly, among alchymifts, we fometimes 
find. the word ufed for pulverization, or the a& of reducing a 
body into an impalpable powder, by grinding, pounding, or 
the like. 

ATTESTATION ®, the giving teftimony, or evidence 
of the truth of any thing ; efpecially in writing, 

* The word’ is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and teffis, 
witnels, 
Miracles need be well attefted, to gain credit. 

ATTIC, Arricus, fomething relating to Attica, or the 
city of Athens.—In matters of philology we ufe, attic falt, 
Sales attici, meaning a delicate, poignant kind of wit and hu- 
mour, peculiar to the Athenian‘writers.— tic witnels, atti- 
cus tejlts, wasa witnefs incapable of corruption; fo an attic 
mufe was an excellent one, &e. 

Arrre is alfo ufed in arehite@ure for a kind of byilding, 
wherein there is no roof or covering to be feen ; thus called 
becaufe ufual at Athens 

Artic, or Atric-Org > is alfoa kind of little order, after 
the manner of a pedeftal, raifed upon another larger order ; 
by way of crowning, or to-finifh the building. —See Tab, 4r- 
chit, fig. 35. 

An attic is fometimes alfo ufed for the conveniency of having 
a wardrobe, or the like; and inftead of regular columns, has 
only pilafters of a particular form ; and fometimes no pilaf- 
ters at all. 

There are alfo attics ufed for high altars. ~The order takes 
its name from Athens, where it was firft practifed. 

ATTIC of a roof is a little ftory or pedeftal, either of ftone or 

wood 


nts, or thickeners, medi- 
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wood covered with lead, ferving as a kind of parapet to a ter- 
race, platform, or the like. 3 

Aric Bafe is a peculiar kind of bafe, ufed by the ancient 
architeéts, in the Ionic order 5 and by Palladio, and others 
of the moderns, in the Doric. 
The a’tic is the moft beautiful of all the bafes. See BASE. 

Arric continued is that which encompaffes the whole circum- 
ference of a building, without any interruption ; following 
all the jets, the returns of the pavilions, &c. : 

Aric interpofed is that fituate between two tall {tories, fome- 
times adorned with columns, or pilafters. 

ATTIRE, in botany, is ufed by fome to denote the third 
part or divifion of the flower of a plant; the other two be- 
ing the empalement and the foliation, : 

The -e is of two kinds ; ferniniform, and florid.—The 
feminiform aitire confifts of two parts ; chives, or ftamina 5 
one upon each ftamen. See STa- 


and fummits, or apices 5 
Mina, and APICES. : 
The Aorid attire is ufually ed the thrums, as in the flow- 
ers of marigold, tanfy, &¢ — Thofe thrums are called /uits, 
which confift of two, but moft times of three pieces.— 
And the outer part of the fuit is the floret, whofe body is di- 
vided at the top, like a cowflip Hower, into five parts or 
diftin leaves. 

Artire, in hunting, denotes the head or horns of a deer. 
See Heap. 

The attire of a ftag, if perfect, confifts of bur, pearls, beam, 
gutters, antler, fur-antler, royal, fur-royal, and croches.— 
Of abuck, of the bur, beam, brow-antler, advancer, palm, 
and {pel 
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, in painting and fculpture, the pofture, or 
gefture, ofa re, or fatue 3 oF the difpofition of its parts, 
by which we difcover the action it Is, engaged in, and the ve- 
ry fentiment fuppofed to be in the mind of the perfon repre- 
fented. 

* The wo 


“s from the Italian attitudine, which fignifies the 

from the Latin aprituds, fitnels. 

of this action and fentiment ina ftrong and 
lively manner what they call a good exprefion. 

ATTOLLENS®, inanatomy, aname common to feveral 
mufcles, whofe office or action is tosaife the parts they be- 


long to. 


* The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and follo, I 
raife, I lift. 
The attollents, or attollent mufcles, 
tors and elevators. 

ATTORNEY *, ArrurnatTus, or ATTORNATUs, 
in law, a perfon appointed by another to do fomething 
in his ftead 5 particularly to folicit and carry on a law- 
fuit. : 

* The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and the 
French ftourner, to turns g- d. to turn a bofinefs over to 
another, — The ancient Latin name according to Bratton, 
is re/ponfalis. . 

Attorneys in common law are much the fame with procura- 
tors, proctors, or {ynodics, in the civil law. 
Attorneys are properly thofe who fue out writs, or procefs, or 
commence, carry on, and defend ations or other pro- 
ceedings, in the names of other perfons, in any of the 
courts of common law.—They are diftinguifhed from /- 
Jicitors who do the like bufinefS in courts of equity 5 as 
the chancery, equity courtin the exchequer, chamber court 
of the dutchy, or the like. 
None are to be admitted to aét either as the one or the other, 
without having ferved a clerkthip of five years, taken the 
oath provided in that cafe, and been enrolled.— Judges of the 
faid courts of law are to examine into the capacity of the at- 
torneys, and thofe of the courts of equity, into the capacity 
of the folicitors. 2 G. 2. & 23. 
Anciently, thofe of authority in courts had it in their power 
whether or no to fuffer men to appear or fue by another than 
themfelves; as appears from Fitz. de Nat. Brev. in the writ, 
Dedimus poteftatem de atturnato faciendo c where it appears, 
that men were driven to procure the king’s writs, or letters 
patent, to appoint attorneys for them: but it is fince provided 
by parliament, that it {hall be lawful to appoint an attorney 
without any circuition 5 as appears by feveral ftatutes, 20 
Hen. 3. cap. 1o—6 Edw. 1. cap. 8. Se. 
Th is a great diverfity of writs in the table of the regi- 
iter, wherein the king commands the judges to admit of 
attorneys; whereby there arofe fo many untkilfil attorneys, 
und fo many mifchiefs thereby, that for reftraining them 
it was enacted, 4 Len. 4.ap. 18, that the judges fhould 
examine them, and difplace the unfkilful 5 and again 33 
Hen, 6. cap. 7. that there fhould be but a certain number of 
attorneys in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Attorney is either general oF Special. : 
ATTORNEY General is he who is appointed to. manage the af- 
fairs, or fuits of a community; or rather he who iS appointed 
to condu& all the fuits in general, whether of a communi- 
ty, or a particular perfon. : r 
Such is the attorney general of the king, who is the fame 
as the procurator cefaris in the Roman empire. See PRo- 


CURATOR. 
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are otherwife called /eva- 
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BS him come warrants for making out patents, pardans, 

See ; 

He is at the head of managing all law-affairs of the crown, 
either in criminal profecutions or otherwife ; efpecially in 
matters of treafoni, fedition, &c. Inall courts he pleads with- 
in the bar 5 but when a privy counfellor, he cannot plead in 
any court, but on the king’s affairs, without obtaining a pri- 
vy feal for fo doing. 

ATTORNEY Special is he who is employed in one or more 
caufes particularly fpecified. 

Aitorneys are alfo diftinguifhed with refpe&t to the courts, into 
attorneys at large, and attorneys fpcial, belonging to this or 
that court only. 

Arrorney of the dutchy court of Lancafter, Atturnatus curiae 
ducatus Lancaftria, is the fecond officer in that court, being 
there, for his {kill in law, placed asafleflor to the chancellor 
of the court, 

Letter of ATTORNEY. . LETTER. 

poe of ATTORNEY. }sce the articles WARRANT. 

ATTOURNMENT, or ArToRNMENT, in law, a tranf- 
ferring of duty and fervice to another lord; or an acknow- 
ledgement which a tenant makes of homage and fervice to a 
new lord. 

Thus, when one is tenant for life, and he in reverfion grants 
his right to another, it is neceflary the tenant for life agree 
thereto, which is called atfaxrnment ; and without which no- 
thing pafles by the grant.—If the grant be by fine, in court 
of record, the tenant fhall be compelled to attourn. Stat. 
27 Hen. 8. 

The words ufed in attournment are thefe ; I agree me to the 
grant made to you; oY more commonly, J atiourn to you by 
farce of the fame grant 5 or, T become your tenant ; or deliver ta 
the grantee a penny by way of attournment. Littl. 42. 3. 
Attournment is either by word, or by aét ; voluntary, or com- 
pulfary; by the writ Per que Jervitia, or by diftrefs.—It 
may be made to the lord himfelf, or to his fteward in 
court. 

There is alfo attournment in deed, and attournment in 
law. 

Attournment in law is an a&t, which though it be not an 
exprefs attournment, yet in intendment of law is of equal 
force. Coke on Litil. 

ATTRACTION *, ArrracTio, or TRACTIO, in me- 
chanics, the act of a moving power, whereby a moveable is 
drawn, or brought nearer to the mover. 


* The word is compound of ad, to, and ¢raho, I cxaw. 


As ation and re-aétion are always equal, and contrary 5 it 
follows, that, in all attraction, the mover is drawn towards 
the moveable, as much as the moveable towards the mo- 
ver. 

Arrraction, or ATTRACTIVE force, in the ancient phy- 
fics, denotes a natural power fuppofed to be inherent in cer- 
tain bodies, whereby they aét on other diftant bodies, and 
draw them toward themfelves. 

This, the Peripatetics call the motion of attraétion; and on 
many occafions, /uétion ; and produce various inftances where 
they fuppofe it to obtain.—Thus the air, in refpiration, is 
taken in, according to them, by atiraéPion of fuction ; fo is 
the fmoak through a pipe of tobacco ; and the milk out of 
the mother’s breafls; thus alfo it is that the blood and hu- 
mours rife in a cupping-glafs, water ina pump, and {moak 
in chimneys ; fo vapours and exhalations are attraéted by the 
fun; iron by the magnet, ftraws by amber, and electrical 
bodies, &c. 

But the later philofophers generally explode the notion of at- 
traétion 5 aflerting, that a body cannot act where it is not 5 
and that all motion is performed by mere impulfion.—Ac- 
cordingly, moft of the effects which the ancients attributed 
to this unknown power of attraétion, the moderns have dif- 
covered to be owing to more fenfibleand obvious caufes 5 
particularly the preflure of the air. 

To this are owing the phenomena of infpiration, {moak- 
ing, fucking, cupping-glafles, pumps, vapaours, exhala- 
tions, &c. f 

For the phenomena of magnetical and electrical attraction, 
fee MAGNETISM, and ELECTRICITY. 

The power oppolite to attraétion is called repulfion 3 which 
is alfo argued to have fome place in natural things. See 
REPULSION. 

ArrracTion, or ATTRACTIVE power, ismore particularly 
ufed in the Newtonian philofophy, for a power or principle, 
whereby all bodies, and the particles of all bodies, mutually 
tend towards each other.—Or, more juftly, attraétion is the 
effect of fuch power, whereby every particle of matter tends 
towards every other particle. 

Atradtion, its laws, phzenomena, &c. make the great hinge 
of Sir Ifaac Newton’s philofophy. See NEwTonian Phi- 
lofophy. 
Tt muft be obferved, that though the great auhor makes 
ufe of the word attraétion, in common with the fchool philo- 
fophers; yet he very ftudiouly diftingufhes between the ideas. 
The ancient af/raétion was fuppoled a kind of quality, in- 
herent 
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herent in certain bodies themfelves ; and arifing from their 
particular or fpecific forms. 
‘The Newtonian attraction isa more indefinite principle; de- 
Hoting, not any particular kind or manner of a&tion, nor the 
phyfical caufe of fuch a@ion ; but only a tendency in the 
general, a conatus accedendi; to whatever caufe, phyfical or 
metaphyfical, fuch effect be owing : whether toa power in- 
herent in the bodies themfelves, or to the impulfe of an ex- 
ternal agent. 
Accordingly, that author, in his Phi/oph. Nat. Prin. Math. 
notes, ‘* that he ufes the words attraéfion, impulfe, and pro- 
*< penfion to the centre, indifferently ; and cautions the reader 
‘© not to imagine that by atiraétion he expreffes the modus 
** of the aétion, or the efficient caufe thereof; as if there 
“* were any proper powers in the centres, which in reality 
‘* are only mathematical points ; or, as if centres could at- 
“ tract.” Lib. I. p, §.—Sohe ‘¢ confiders centripetal powers 
** a8 altraétions ; though, phyfically {peaking, it were per- 
‘© haps more juft to call them impulfes.” 7b. p. 147. He 
adds, ‘© that what he calls attraéfion may poffibly be effei- 
“*ed by impulfe, though not a common or corporeal im- 
‘* pulfe ; or after fome other manner unknown to us,” Optic. 
ae ee 
Attraétion, if confidered asa quality arifing from the 
fpecific forms of bodies, ought, together with fympathy, 
antipathy, and the whole tribe of occult qualities to be 
exploded. But when we have fet thefe afide, there will 
remain innumerable phenomena of nature, and particu- 
larly ‘the gravity or weight of bodies, or their tendency 
toa centre, which argue a principle of aGion feemingly di- 
ftin& from impulfe ; where, at leaft, there is no {enfible 
impulfion concerned, Nay, what ‘is more, this ation, in 
fome refpects, differs from all impulfion we know of 3 im- 
pulfe being always found to aét in proportion-to the furfaces 
of bodies ; whereas gravity aéts according to their folid con- 
tent, and confequently mutt arife from fome caufe that pe- 
netrates or pervades the whole fubftance thereof.—This un- 
known principle, (unknown we mean in refpeét of its caufe, 
for its phenomena and effeéts are mott obvious) with all 
the fpecies and modifications thereof, we call attraction ; 
which is a general name, under which all mutual tendencies, 
where no phyfical impulle appears, and which cannot, there- 
fore, be accounted for from any known laws of nature, may 
be ranged. 
And hence arife divers particular kinds of attractions ; as, 
gravity, magnetifm, electricity, &c. which are fo many 
different principles, a@ing by different laws ; and only agree- 
ing in this, that we do not fee any phyfical caufes thereof : 
but that, as to our fenfes, they may really arife from fome 
power or efficacy in fuch bodies, whereby they are enabled to 
aét, even upon diftant bodies ; though our reafon abfolutely 
difallows of any fuch aétion. 
Atiraétion may ‘be divided, with refpe& to the law it ob- 
ferves, into two kinds.—1°, That which extends to a fen- 
fible diftance.—Such are the attraction of gravity, found in 
all bodies ; and the ettraéion of magnetifm, and electricity, 
found in particular bodies, ~The feveral laws and pheznome- 
na of each, fee under their refpective articles, Gravrry, 
Macwerism, and Evecrriciry, 
The attraétion of gravity, called alfo among mathematicians 
the centripetal force, is one of the greateft and moft univerfal 
principles in all nature—We fee and feel it operate on 
bodies near the earth, and find, by obfervation, thatthe 
fame power, (i. ¢.a power which aéts in the fame man- 
ner, and by the fame rules; viz. always proportionably to 
the quantities of matter, and as the fquares of the diftances 
reciprocally) does alfo obtain in the moon, and the other 
planets primary and fecondary, as well as in the comets : 
and even that this is the very power whereby they are all 
retained in their orbits, &c. ‘And hence, as gravity is found 
in all the bodies which come under our obfervation, it iseatily 
inferred, by one-of the fettled rules of philofophifing, that it 
obtains inall others; and as it is found to be as the quantity 
of maiterin each body, it muft be in every particle thereof ; 
and hence, every particle in nature is proved to attrac? every 
other particle, &¢. See the demonftration hereof laid down 
at large, with the application of the principle to the celeftial 
motions, underthe articles, New Tonran Philofaphy, Son, 
Moon, Praner, Comer, SATELLITE, CENTRIPE- 
TAL, CENTRIFUGAL, &c. 
From this attraétion arifes all the motion, and confequently 
all the mutation, in the great world. — By this, heavy 
bodies defcend, and light ones afcend ; by this projectiles 
are direGted, vapours and exhalations rife, and rains, &c. 
fall. By this rivers glide, the: air prefles, the ocean 
fwells, Fe. 
In effe&t, the motions arifing from this principle make the 
fubject of that extenfive branch of mathematics, called me- 
chanics, or ffatics ; with the parts or appendages thereof, hy- 
droftatics, pneumatics, Fc. See Mecuanics, Statics, 
Hyprostarics, PNeuma'rics. Seealfo MaTHEMA- 
ics, Puiosopny, &, 
oe does not extend to fenfiblediftances.—Such 
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is found to obtain in the minute particles whereof bodies are 
compofed, which attraét each other at, or extremely near, 
the point of contaé, with a force much fuperior to that of 
gravity ; but which at any diftance therefrom decreafes 
much fafter than the power of gravity.—This power, a late 
ingenious author chufes to call the attraction of cobefi 


408 5 as 
being that whereby the atoms or infenfible particles of bodies 
are united into fenfible maflés. 
This latter kind of attraétion owns Sir Ifaac Newton for its 
difcoverer ; as the former does, for its improver.—The laws 
of motion, percuffion, &c, in fenfible bodies under various 
circumftances, as falling, projected, &c. as afcertained by 
the later philofophers, do not reach to thofe more remote, 
inteftine motions of the component particles of the fame 
bodies, whereon the changes of the texture, colour, pro- 
perties, Gc, of bodies depend: fo that our philofophy, if 
it were only founded on the principle of gravitation, and car- 
tied fo far as that would lead us, would neceffarily be very 
deficient. 
But, befide the common laws of fenfible maffes, the minute 
parts they are compofed of are found fubje& to fome others, 
which have been but lately taken notice of, and are even yet 
very imperfeétly known. Sir Ifaac Newton, to whofe hap- 
Py penetration we own the hint, contents himfelf to efta- 
blifh, that there are fuch motions in the minima nature, and 
that they flow from certain powers or forces, not reducible 
to any of thofé in the great world.—In virtue of thefe 
powers, he fhews, ** That the fiall particles aét on one ano- 
“© ther even at a diftance ; and that many of the phenome- 
“na of nature are the refult thereof, Senfible bodies, we 
“* have already obferved, aét on one another divers ways 5 
“* and as we thus perceive the tenour and courfe of nature, it 
“* appears highly probable, that there may be other powers 
<* of the like kind 5 nature being very uniform and confit 
“tent with herfel—Thofe juft mentioned reach to fenfi- 
“* ble diftances, and fo have been obferved by vulgar eyes : 
“* but there may be others, which reach to fuch fmall’ dif- 
“* tances as have hitherto efcaped obfervation ; and it is pro- 
“* bable electricity may reach to fuch diftances, even with- 
*¢ out being excited by friction.” 
The great author juft mentioned proceeds to confirm the 
reality of thefe fufpicions from a great number of phznome- 
na and experiments, which plainly argue fuch powers and 
actions between the particles, ¢. gr. of {alts and water, oil 
of vitriol and water, aqua fortis and iron, {pirit of vitriol and 
falt petre.—He alfo fhews, .that thefe powers, Gc. are une- 
qually ftrong between different bodies ; ftronger, e. gr, be- 
tween the particles of falt of tartar, and thofe of aqua fortis, 
than thofe of filver ; between aqua fortis and lapis calamina- 
ris, than iron ; between iron than copper, copper than fil- 
ver, ormercury. So fpirit of vitriol acts on water, but more 
on iron or copper, €&e. 
The other experiments which countenance the exiftence of 
fuch principle of attraction in the particles of matter are in- 
numerable ; many of them the reader will find enumerated 
under the articles Marrer, Acip, Sart, Menstru- 
uM, &. 
Thefe ations, in virtue whereof the particles of the bodies 
abovementioned tend towards each other, the author calls by 
a general, indefinite name, attraétion, which is equally ap- 
plicable to all ations, whereby diftant bodies tend towards 
one another, whether by impulfe, or by any other more la- 
tent power : and from hence he accounts for an infinity of 
phenomena, otherwife inexplicable, to which the principle 
of gravity is inadequate. —Such are cohefion, diffolution, 
coagulation, cryftallization, the afcent of fluids in capillary 
tubes, animal fecretion, fluidity, fixity, fermentation, &c. 
See the refpetive articles, Conesron, Dissoturion, 
CrysTaLiization, Ascent, SECRETION, SPHERI- 
crry, Fixiry, and Fermenrarion. 
‘* Thus, (adds our immortal author) will nature be found 
‘* very conformable to herfelf, and very fimple ; per- 
** forming all the great motions of the heavenly bodies, 
“ by the attraéfion of gravity, which intercedes thofe bo- 
‘¢ dies, and almoft all the fmall ones of their parts, by 
*¢ forme other attra@tive power diffufed through the par- 
** ticles thereof. — Without fuch principles, there never 
“* would have been any motion in the world; and with- 
“* out the continuance thereof, motion would foon pe- 
“« rifh, there being otherwife a great decreafe or diminu- 
“* tion thereof, which is only fupplied by thefe active prin- 
‘* ciples.” Optics, p. 373. 
We need not fay how unjuft it is in the generality of fo- 
reign philofophers, to declare againft a principle which fur- 
nifhes fo beautiful a view ; for no other reafon, but becaufe 
they cannot conceive how a body fhould aét on another at a 
diftance. It is certain, philofophy allows of no aétion but 
what is by immediate contact and impulfion : (for how can 
a body exert any aétive power there, where it does not exift? 
to fuppofe this of any thing, even the Supreme Being him- 
felf, would perhaps imply a contradiGion,) yet we fee effects 
without feeing any fuch impulfe ; and where there are cffeéts, 
rUu we 
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wecan eafily infer there are caufes, whether we fee them or 
no, But a man may confider fucheffeéts, without entering into 
the confideratiori of the caufes; as, indeed, it feems the bu- 
finefs of a philofopher to do: for to exclude a number of 
phaznomena which we do fee, will be to leave a great chafm 
in the hiftory of nature ; and to argue about actions which 
we do not fee, will be to build caftles in the air.—It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the phenomena of attraéfion are mat- 
ter of phyfical confideration, and as fuch entitled to a fhare 
in a fyftem of phyfics ; but that the caufe thereof will only 
become fo, when they become fenfible ; z, ¢. when they ap- 
pear to be the effe& of fome other higher caufes (for a caufe 
is no otherwife feen than as it felf is an effect, fo that the 
firft caufe muft from the nature of things be invifible,) we 
are therefore at liberty to fuppofe the caufes of attractions 
what we pleafe, without any injury to the effects. —The il- 
luftrious author himfelf feems a little irrefolute as to the 
caufe; inclining, fometimes, to attribute gravity to the ac- 
tion of an immaterial caufe, Optics, p. 343, Sc. And fome- 
times to that of a material one. Jd. p. 325. 

Tn his philofophy, the refearch into caules is the laft thing ; 
and never comes in turn till the laws and phenomena of 
the effeét be fettled; it being to thefe phenomena that the 
caufe is to be accomodated,—The caufe even of any, the 
grofleft, and moft fenfible aétion, is not adequately known : 
how impulfe or percuffion it felf works its effect, 2. e. how 
motion is communicated by body to body, confounds the 
deepeft philofophers; yet is impulfe received not only into 
philofophy, butinto mathematics ; and accordingly the laws 
and phenomena of its effects make the greateft part of com~ 
mon mechanics. 

The other fpecies of attraétion, therefore, when their phe- 
nomena are fufficienly afcertained, have the fame title to be 
promoted from phyfical to mathematical confideration ; and 
this, without any previous enquiry into their caufes, which 
our conceptions may not be proportionate to: let their caufes 
be occult, as all caufes ever will be; fo as their effeéts, which 
alone immediately concern us, bebut apparent. See CausE. 
Our noble countryman, then, far from adulterating philo- 
fophy with any thing foreign, or metaphyfical ; as many have 
reproached him with doing ; has the glory of opening a new 
fource of fublimer mechanics, which, duly cultivated, might 
be of infinitely more extent than all the mechanics yet 
known: it is hence alone we muft exped to learn the man- 
ner of the changes, productions, génerations, corruptions, 
&e. of natural things; with all that fcene of wonders 
opened to us by the operations of chymiftry. 

Some of otr own countrymen have profecuted the difcovery 
with laudable zeal : Dr. Keil, particularly, has endeavoured 
to deduce fome of the laws of this new action, and applied 
them to folve divers of the more general phenomena of bo- 
dies, ascohefion, fluidity, elafticity, foftnefs, fermentation, 
coagulation, &c, And Dr. Friend, feconding him, has made 
a further application of the fame principles, to account at 
once for almoft all the phenomena that chymiftry prefents, 
—So that the new mechanics fhould feem already raifed to 
a compleat fcience ; and nothing can now turn up, but we 
have an immediate folution of, from the attraéfive force. 

But this feems alittle too precipitate ; a principle fo fertile, 
fhould have been further explored ; its particular laws, li- 
mits, €c. more induftrioufly deteéted and laid down, ere we 
had gone to the application. —Attraétion, in the grofs, is fo 
complex a thing, that it may folve a thoufand different phee- 
nomenaalike: the notion is but one degree more fimple and 
precife than aétion it felf; and till more of its properties are 
afcertained, it were better to apply it lefs, and ftudy it more. — 
Tt may be added, that fome of Sir, Ifaac Newton’s followers 
have been charged with falling into that error, which he in- 
duftrioufly avoided: viz. of confidering attraction as a caufe 
or active property in bodies, not merely as a phenomenon, 
or effect. 

As a {pecimen of the extent of the principle, and the man- 
ner of applying it, we fhall here fubjoin the principal laws 
and conditions thereof; as deduced by Sir Ifaac Newton, Dr. 
Keil, Dr. Friend, Ge. 

‘Theor. I. Befides that attractive power whereby the planets 
and comets are retained in their orbits; there is another, by 
which the feveral particles whereof bodies confift, attract, and 
are mutually attracted by, each other; which power decreafes 
jn more thana duplicate ratio of the increafe of the diftance. 
This theorem, we have already obferved, isdemonftrable from 
a great number of phanomena.—We fhall here only men- 
tion a few eafy and obvious ones ; as, the fpherical figure 
affumed by the drops of fluids, which can only arife from 
fuch principle ;_ the uniting and incorporating of two {phe- 
rules of quickfilver into one, upon the firft touch, or ex- 
tremely near approach of their furfaces : the rifing of water 
up the fides of a glafs bubble immerged therein, higher than 
the level of the other water, or of mercury up a {phere of 
iron, or the like. 

As to the juft law of this atradtion, it is not yet determined ; 
only this we know in the general, that the force, in receding 
from the point of contact is diminifhed in a greater propor- 


tion than that of the duplicate ratio of the diftances, which 
is the law of gravity. For that, if the diminution were only 
in fuch duplicate ratio, the attraéfion at any {mall affignable 
diftance would be nearly the fame as at the point of con- 
ta&t: whereas experience teaches, that this attraction almoft 
yanifhes, and ceafes to haye any effect, at the {malleft af- 
fignable diftance,—But whether to fix on a triplicate, qua- 
druplicate, or fome other proportion to the increafing di- 
ftance, is not afcertained by experiment. 

II. The quantity of attraéion, in all bodies, is exaétly pro* 
portional to the quantity of matter in the attraé?ing body ; as 
being in reality the refult or fum of the united forces of the 
attractions of all thofe fingle particles of which it is com- 
pofed; or, in other words, attraé?ion in all bodies is, ceteris 
paribus, as their folidities. 

Hence, 1°. At equal diftances the attraétions of homogeneal 
{pheres will be as theit magnitudes,—And, 

2°, Atany diftance whatever, the attraéiion is as the {phere 
divided by the fquare of the diftance. 

This law, it muft be noted, only holds in refpect of atoms, 
or the fmalleft conftituent particles, fometimes called par~ 
ticles of the laf? compofition ; and not of corpufcles or compo- 
fitions made up of thefe ; for they may be fo put together, 
as that the moft folid corpufcles may form the lighteft parti- 
cles, i.e. the unfitnefs of their furfaces for intimate contact 
may occafion fuch great interftices, as will make their bulks 
large in proportion to their matter, 

Ul. Ifa body confift of particles, every one whereof has an 
attractive power decreafing in a triplicate, or more than a 
triplicate ratio of their diftances ; the force wherewith a par- 
ticle is attracted by that body in the point of contaét, or at 
an infinitely little diftance from the contast, will be infinitely 
greater than if that particle were placed at a given diftance 
from the body, 

IV. Upon the fame fuppofition, if the attractive force at any 
affignable diftance, have a finite ratio to its gravity, this force 
in the point of contaét, or at an infinitely fmall diftance, 
will be infinitely greater than its power of gravity. 

V. But if in the point of contaé the attraézive force of bo- 
dies have a finite ratio to their gravity ; this force in any af- 
fignable diftance is infinitely lefs than the power of gravity, 
and therefore it becomes nothing. 

VI. The attraétive force of every particle of matter, in the 
point of contaét, almoft infinitely exceeds the power of gra- 
vity, but is not infinitely greater than that power ; and there- 
fore, in a given diflance, the attraéfive force will vanifh to 
nothing. 

This attrafive power, therefore, thus fuperadded to matter, 
only extends to fpaces extremely minute, and vanifhes at 
greater diftances ; whence, the motion of the heavenly bo~ 
dies, which are at a prodigious diftance from each other, can- 
not at all be difturbed by it, but will continually go on as if 
there were no fuch power in bodies, 

Where this attraéting power ceafes, there, according. to 
Sir Ifaac Newton, does a repelling power commence; or 
rather, the attracting does thenceforward become a repelling 
power, 

VII. Suppofing a corpufcle to touch any body, the force 
whereby that corpufcle is impelled, that is, the force with 
which it coheres to that body, will be proportionable to 
the quantity of contact: for the parts, farther removed 
from the point of contaét, contribute nothing towards its 
cohefion. 

Hence, according to the difference in the contact of par- 
ticles, there will be different degrees of cohefion: but the 
powers of cohefion are greateft when the touching furfaces 
are planes; in which cafe, ceteris paribus, the force by which 
one corpufcle adheres to others will be as the parts of the 
touching furfaces, 

Hence it appears why two perfectly polifhed marbles, joined 
together by their plain furfaces, cannot be forced afunder, 
but by a weight which much exceeds that of the incumbent 
air. 

Hence alfo may be drawn a folution of that famous problem 
concerning the cohefion of the parts of matter. 

VIII. The power of attraction in the fmall particles in- 
creafes, as the bulk and weight of the particles diminithes. 
For, the force only acting at or near the point of contact, 
the momentum muft be as the quantity of contact, that is, 
as the denfity of the particles, and the largenefs of their fur- 
faces: but the furfaces of bodies increafe or decreafe as the 
{quares, and the folidities as the cubes of the diameters. Con- 
fequently the fmalleft particles having the largeit furfaces in 
proportion to their folidities, are capable of more contact, 
&c. Thofe corpufcles are moft eafily feparated from one 
another, whofe contaéts are the feweft and the leaft, as in 
fpheres infinitely {mall. 

Hence we have the caufe of fluidity. 

IX. The force whereby any corpufcle is drawn to another 
nearly adjacent body fuffers no change in its quantity, let 
the matter of the attraé?ing body be increafed or diminifhed 5 


~ fuppofing the fame denfity to remainin the body, and the 


diftance of the corpufcle to continue the fame, 
5 : For 
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For fince the attraétive powers of particles are diffuled only 
through the fmalleft fpaces; it is manifeft that the remoter 
parts at C, Dand E (Tab. Naz. Lif. fig. 22.) contribute no- 
thing towards attraéfing the corpufcle A: and therefore the 
corpufcle will be attratted with the fame force towards B, 
whether thefe parts remain or be taken away 5 or, laftly, 
whether others be added to them, 
ence, particles will have different attra@ive forces, accord- 
ing to their different ftru@ure and compotition ; thus a par- 
ticle perforated will not attraét fo ftrongly as if entire. So, 
again, the different figures into which a particle is formed, 
will occafion a diverfity of power : thus a {phere will attract 
more than a cone, cylinder, &c. 
X. Suppofe a body of fuch a texture as that the particles of 
the laft compofition, by an external force, fuch as a weight 
compreffing them, or an impulfe given by another body, may 
bea little removed from their original contaét, but fo as not 
to acquire new ones; the particles by their attraétive force 
tending to one another, will foon return to their original 
contatts,—But when the fame contaéts and pofitions of the 
particles which compofe any body, return; the fame figure 
of the body will alfo be reftored : and therefore bodies which 
have loft their original figures, may recover them by af- 
traGion, 
Hence appears the caufe of elafticity.—For, where the con- 
tiguous particles of a body have by any external violence been 
forced from their former points of contact, to extremely {mall 
diftances ; as foon as that force is taken off, the feparated 
Particles muft return to their former conta: by which 
means the body will refume its figure, &c. 
XI. But if the texture of a body be fuch that the particles by 
an impreffed force being removed from their contacts, come 
immediately into others of the fame degree, that body can- 
not reftore it felf to its original figure. 
Hence, we underftand what texture that is wherein the foft- 
nefs of bodies confifts. 
XII. The bulk of a body heavier than water may be fo far 
diminifhed, that it fhall remain fufpended in water, without 
defcending by its own gravity. 
Hence it appears why faline, metallic, and other fuch-like 
particles, when reduced to {mall dimenfions, are fufpended 
in their menftruums. 
XIII. Greater bodies approach one another with a lef velo- 
city than fmallerFor the force with which two bodies A 
and B (Tab. Nat. Hift. fig. 23. No. 2.) approach, refides 
only in the neareft particles; the more remote having nothing 
todo therein. No greater force, therefore, will be applied 
to move the bodies A and B, than to move the particles cand 
4; but the velocities of bodies moved by the fame force are in 
a reciprocal ratio of the bodies: wherefore the velocity with 
which the body A tends towards B is to the velocity with 
which the particle c detached from the body would tend to- 
wards the fame B, as the particle ¢ is to the body A; con- 
fequently the velocity of the body A is much lefs than would 
be the velocity of the particle ¢ detached from the body. 
Hence it is that the motion of large bodies is naturally fo flow 
and languid that an ambient fluid and other circumjacent 
bodies generally retard them 3 whilft the lefler go on more 
brifkly, and produce a greater number of effects : fo much 
reater is the attradive energy in finaller bodies than in the 
latger.—Hence again appears the reafon of that chymical 
axiom ; Salts do not aé till they are diffalved. 
XIV. If a corpufele placed in a fluid be equally attra&ted 
every way by the circumambient particles, no motion of the 
corpufcle will enfue.—But if it be attracted by fome particles 
more than others, it will tend to that part where the attrac- 
tion is the greateft ; and the motion produced will correfpond 
to the inequality of the attraion, viz. the greater the ine- 
quality, the greater the motion, and vice verfa, 
XV. Corpufcles floating in a fluid, and attracting each other 
more than the particles of the fluid that lie between them, 
will force away the particles of the fluid, and rufh to one an. 
other with a force equal to that by which their mutual az- 
traétion exceeds that of the particles of the fluid, 
XVI. If a body be immerged in a fluid whofe parts more 
ftrongly attra@ the particles of the body than they do one 
another ; and if there be a number of pores or interftices in 
the body pervious to the particles of the fluid 3 the fluid will 
immediately diffufe itfelf through thofe pores. And if the 
connexion of the parts of the body be not fo ftrong, but that 
it may be overcome by the force of the particles rufhing 
within it; there will be a diffolution of the body. 
Hence, for a menftruum to be able to diffolve any given bo- 
dy, there are three things required.—1°, That the parts of 
the body attract the particles of the menftruum more ftrongly 
than thefe attraéteach other. 2°, That the body have pores 
or interftices open and pervious to the particles of the men- 
ftruum. 3°, That the cohefion of the particles which con- 
ftitute the body, be not ftrong enough to refit the irruption 
of the particles of the menftruum. See MeEnsrruum. 
XVII. Salts are bodies endued with a great attrattive force, 
though among them be interfperfed many interftices, which 
lic open to the particles of water; thefe are therefore ftrong- 
ly attracted by thofe faline Particles, fo that they forcibly 
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rufh into them, feparate their contaéts, and diffolye the cof 
texture of the falts. See Sarr, 
XVIII. If the corpufcles be more attra@ed by the particles 
of the fluid than by each other ; they will recede from each 
other, and be diffufed through the whole fluid. 
Thus, if a little falt be diffolved in a deal of water, the par- 
ticles of the falt, though fpecifically heavier than water, will 
evenly diffufe themfelves through the whole water 3 foas ta 
mak¢ it as faline at top as bottom.—Does not this imply that 
the parts of the falt havea centrifugal, or repulfive force, by 
which they Ay from one another ; or rather, that they at- 
tract the water more ftrongly than they do one another? for 
as all things afcend in water which are lefs attra@ted than wa- 
ter by the gravity of the earth, (6 all the particles of falt foat+ 
ing in water, which are lef attradted by any particle of falt 
than water is, muft recede fromthe particle, and give way 
to the more attraéted water. Nezut. Opt. p. 363. 
XIX. Corpufcles, or little bodies fwimming ina fluid, and 
tending towards each other ; if they be fuppofed elaftic, will 
Aly back again after their congrefs, till ftriking on other cor- 
putcles, they be again reflected towards the firft; whence 
will arife innumerable other confis with other corpufcles, 
and a continued feries of percuffions and reboundings.—But; 
by the attractive power, the velocity of fuch corpufcles will 
be continually increafed ; fo that the inteftine motion of the 
parts will at length become evident to fenfe, See IntTEs- 
TINE Motion, 
Add, that in Proportion, as the corpufcles attra& each other 
with a greater or lef force, and as their elafticity is in a 
greater or lefs degree, their motions will be different, and 
become fenfible at various times, and in various degrees. 
XX. If corpufcles that attrac each other happen mutually 
to touch, there will not arife any motion, becaufe they can-~ 
not come nearer, If they be placed at a very little diftance 
from each other, a motion will arife; but if further remov-= 
ed, the force wherewith they attra@ each other will not ex= 
ceed that wherewith they attraét the particles of the inter< 
mediate fluid, and therefore no motion will be produced: 
On thefe principles depend all the phenomena of fermenta- 
tion and ebullition, 
Hence appears the reafon why oil of vitriol, when a little wa- 
ter is poured on it, works and grows hot: for, the faline cor= 
pufcles are a little disjointed from their mutual contadt, by 
the infufed water ; whence, as they attract each other more 
ftrongly than they do the Particles of water, and as they are 
not equally attracted on every fide, there mutt of neceflity 
arife a motion, 
Hetice alfo appears the reafon of that uncommon ebullition 
occafioned by adding fteel-filings to the aforefaid mixture, 
For the particles of fteel are extremely elaftic ; whence there 
muff arife a very trong refle@tion. 
Hence alfo we fee the reafon why fome menftruums aé& 
more ftrongly, and diffolve bodies fooner, when diluted with 
water, 
XXI. If corpufeles mutually attraGting each othet have no 
elaftic power, they will not be reflected back from each others 
but will form congeries, or little mafles ; whence a coagulum 
will arife. See Coacutation. 
If the gravity of the particles thus amaffed exceed the 
gravity of the fluid, a precipitation will fucceed.—Precipi- 
tation may alfo arife from an increafe or diminution of the 


gravity of the menftruum wherein the corpufcles are im- 
merged, 


XXII. If corpufeles {wimming 
tracting each other, have fuch-a 
Parts they have a greater attr: 
their conta& greater in thofe 
pufcles will unite into bodies 
will arife cryftallization. 
Particles immerged-in a fluid moved with a fwift or a flow 
progreffive motion will attract each other in the fame man- 
ner as if the fluid were at reft; but if all the parts of the fluid 
do not move equally, the attraions will be difturbed. 
Hence itis that many falts will not cryftallize till the water 
wherein they are diflolyed is cold. 

XXIV. If between two particles of a fluid there happen to 
be a corpufcle whofe two oppofite fides have a ftrong attrac- 
tive power, that intermediate corpi 
faften the particles of the fluid to itfelf.—And feveral fuch 
corpufcles diffufed through the fluid will fix all its particles 
into a firm body ; and the fluid will be froze or reduced into 
ice, 

XXV. Ifa body emit a great quantity of effluvia, whofe 
attractive powers are very ftrong; as thofe effluyia ap- 
Proach any other very light body, their attractive powers 
will overcome the gravity of that body, and the efflu- 
via will draw it towards themfelves : and as the effluvia 
are clofer and more copious at little diftances from the 
emitting body, than at greater 5 the light body will 
be continually drawn towards the denfer effluvia, till 
Pe time as it comes to adhere to the emitting body it« 
elf, 


And hence moft of the phenomena of electricity may be 
accounted for, 


ina fluid, and mutually at- 
figure, as that in fome given 
active power than in others, and 
parts than in others; thofe cor- 
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Centre of ATTRACTION. See the article CENTRE. 

ATTRACTIVE, Arrractivus, ATTRACTRIX, 
fomething that has the power or faculty to attract. See 
ATTRACTION. 

Arrracrive Power, or Force, Vis attradtiva. See Power, 
and ATTRACTION. 

The attraétive virtue in loadftone is communicable, by touch 
ing to iron or fteel. See ToucH1Nc. 

AT TRACTIVES, or Arractive Remedies, denote 
medicines which are to be externally applied, and which by 
their aétivity and warmth penetrate the pores, and mix with 
and rarefy any ob{tructed matter, fo as to render it fit for 
difcharge, upon laying open the part by a cauftic or inci- 
fion. 

Aitrabents are the fame with what we otherwife call drawers, 
ripeners, maturants, and dige/lives. 

The principal fimples belonging to this clafs are, the feveral 
kinds of fats or adipes, the dungs of pidgeons and cows, 
bran, yelt, herring, melilot, tobacco, oil, pitch, refin, frank- 
incenfe, &c. See each under its proper article. 

In many inftances, as the matter rarefies and grows more 
fluid by means of fuch medicines, the refluent blood is apt 
to wath it back into the common mafs; which fometimes 
does a deal of mifchief ; or by making it take up more room 
upon its rarefaction, it occaftons it to diftend more the parts 
in which it is contained : upon which a fenfe of pain is ex- 
cited, and thereby a greater concourfe of fluid, and con- 
fequently an increafé of the tumour.—So that medicines 
under’ this denomination require the moft careful manage- 
ment. 

ATTRIBUTE, ArtrisutTuM, ina general fenfe, that 
which agrees to fome perfon, or thing; or a quality, which 
determines fomething to be after a certain manner. 

Thus, underftanding is an attribute of mind ; figure, an at- 
iribute of body, &c.—Spinoza makes the foul and the body 
to be of the fame fubftance; with this only difference, that 
the foul is to be conceived under the ai/ribute of thought, 
and the body under that of extenfion. 

Of the feveral attributes belonging to any fubftance, that 
which prefents itlelf firft, and which the mind conceives 
as the foundation of all the reft, is called its ¢/éntial at- 
tribute. 

‘Thus, extenfion is by fome, and folidity by others, made 
the eflential attribute of body or matter. 

The other attributes are called aecidental ones: e. gr. round- 
nefs in wood, or learning in a man,—Mr. Locke endeavours 
to prove, that thinking, which the Cartefians make the ef- 
fential attribute of the mind, is only an accidental one. 

ArrrisuteE, in logic, is an epithet given to any fubje&; or 
it is any predicate thereof ; or whatever may be affirmed or 
denied of any thing, 

Every propofition confifts of a fubje&t, an attribute, and a 
copula, or conjunctive particle. See PRoPosITION. 
Attributes are ufually divided into pafitive, which give a 
thing fomewhat ; as when we fay of aman that he is ani- 
maie: and negative ; as when we fay of a ftone that it is 
inanimate. 

Others, again, divide them into common, which agree to fe- 
veral different things ; as animal, which agrees both to man 
and brute: and proper, as thought, Gc. which agrees only 
to fpirit, rationality to man, Se. 

ArtrisuTes, in theology, denote the feveral qualities, and 

perfections which we conceive in God; and which contti- 
tute his proper eflence ; as juftice, goodnefs, wifdom, &e. 
See,Gop. 
The heathen mythologifts divided the deity into as many 
diftin: beings as he has, attributes » thus the power of God 
was called Fupiter ; the wrath and vengeance of God, Funo; 
the abfolute will of God, Fate, or De/finy, to which even 
his very power is fubject. 

ATTRIBUTES, in painting, and fculpture, are fymbols added 

to figures and ftatues, to denote their particular office and 
character. 
Thus the club is an attribute of Hercules ; the palm is an at- 
tribute of victory ; the peacock of Juno; the eagle of Ju- 
piter, &e. 

ATTRITION*, Arrririo, triture, or fridiion, expref- 

* fes fuch a motion of bodies againft one another, as ftrikes off 
fome fuperficial particles; whereby they gradually become 
lefs and lefs. 
* The word is formed of afterere, to rub, wear; compounded 
of ad, to; and ¢ero, I wear. 


The grinding and polifhing of bodies is performed by at- 
Yrition. 

The effets of attrition in exciting heat, light, electricity, 
&¢. fee under the articles Heat, Licut, Fire, and 
ELECTRICITY. 

A feather, by being only drawn through the fingers, has been 
found by Mr. 8. Grey to acquire a degree of electricity, 
and would be attraéted by the finger when held near it ; 
a human hair, after having pafled three or four times 
between the finger and thumb, would fly to his finger 
at the diftance of half an inch; and the hair of a dog’s- 
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ear, and the threads of filk would do the like. The 
like was found in pieces of ribband of feveral colours, 
half a yard long; the hand, held at the lower-end of 
any of which, would attra&t them at the diftance of five 
or fix inches. But if they. had imbibed the moifture of the 
air, ‘the electricity’ would be much weakened thereby ; 
in which cafe, the fire never failed to give them a ftrong 
one. In effect, the fame author found woollen, paper, 

» leather, wood-fhavings, parchment, and gold - beater’s 
fkin, to be eleétrical ; and that they not only came to 
the hand, or any other folid body, but attracted {mall bo- 
dies to them, fometimes at the diftance of eight or ten 
inches: fome of thefe, alfo, appeared luminous upon friction. 
See Philofaph. Tranfaét. N° 366. 

ATTRITION isalfo frequently ufed for the frition or rubbing 
of fuch fimple bodies one againft another, as will not wear 
out, but will occafion fome particular determinations of the 
fluids they contain, 

Thus, the various fenfations of hunger, pain, or pleafure, 
are faid to be occafioned by the attritions of the organs 
form’d for fuch impreffions, 

ATTRITION, among divines, denotes a forrow or regret for 

having offended God ; arifing froma fenfe of the odiouf- 
nefs of fin, and the apprehenfions of punifhment 5 7, ¢. of 
the lofs of heaven, and the pains of hell. 
Attrition is efteemed the loweft degree of repentance, be- 
ing a ftep fhort of contrition, which fuppofes the love 
of God an ingredient or motive of our forrow and re- 
pentance. See ConTRITION. 

ATTURNATO /faciendo vel recipiendo, a writ which a 
man owing fuit to a county, hundred, or other court, 
defiring to make an attorney appear for him there, 
whom he doubts the fheriff or fteward will not other- 
wife admit ; purchafeth, to command him to receive 
fuch attorney, and admit his appearance by him. 

Admittenda Clamea in itinere per AY TURNATUM. 
CLAMEA, 

AVANT, a French prepofition, fignifying before, or dny 
priority either in refpeét of time, or place; fometimes 
ufed, in compofition, in our language, but more ufually 
contraéted, and wrote vaunt, or vant, or even van. See 

Van Fife. 


VAN, 

Avant Foff, &c. } s 

Avant Guard, &eo$ °° UV AN Guard, &e. 

AVARIA®*, in the Turkith and Perfian dominions, a fum 
of money exaéted from the Chriftians or Europeans, to, be 
quit of fome falfe accufation framed on purpofe. Rauzwolf. 
Trav. p. 182. 

AVAST *, a term frequently ufed on board a fhip, fignify- 
ing to ftop, hold, or ftay. 

* The word is formed of the Italian wafa, or bafa, it is 
enough, it fuffices. 


AVAUNCHERS, among hunters, the fecond branches of 
a_hart’s horn,.. See HEAD. 

AUBAINE®, in the French cuftoms, a right vefted in the 
king, of being heir to a foreigner, who dies within: his do- 
minions. 


See 


* The word is formed of aubain, a foreigner ; which Menage 
derives further from the Latin, alibi natus; Cujas, from ad- 
wena; whichis the name foreigners bear in the capitularies of 
Charlemaign ; du Cange from Albanus, a Scot, or Trifhman ; 
by reafon thefe were anciently much given to travelling and 
living abroad. 


The king of France, by the right of aubaine, claims the 
inheritance of all foreigners in his dominions; exclufive 
of all other lords, and even of any teftament the de- 
ccafed could make. An embaflador, though not natura- 
lized, is not fubjeG@ to the right of aubaine. The Swifs, 
Savoyards, Scots, and Portuguefe, are alfo exempted from 
the avbaine, as being reputed natives and regnicoles. 
AUCTIO, Averion, this was originally a kind of fale 
among the ancient Romans, performed by the public cryer 
fub hafia, that is, under a {pear ftuck up on that occafion, 
and by fome magiftrate, who made good the fale by delivery 
of the goods. 
This was termed auéfio, g.d. increale ; becaufe, according 
to Sigonius, the goods were fold to him, gui plurimum rem 
augeret, who would bid moft for them. 
Avucrion by inch of candle, See the article CANDLE. 
AUDIENCE®, ina general fenfe. See Hearine. 
* The word is formed from the corrupt Latin, audientia, of 
audire, to hear. 


AuDIENCE is alfo ufed for the ceremonies practifed in courts, 
at the admiffion of embaffadors, and public minifters, to a 
hearing. 

Such an embaflador fent to demand audience 5 

dience of leave to depart, ec, 

In England, audience is given to embafladors in the prefence- 

chamber ; to envoys and refidents, in a gallery, clofet, or 

any place where the king chances to be. 

At their admiffion, the way, in all courts, is to make three 

bows; after which they cover and fit down, the king firit 
covering 


took his au- 
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covering and fitting down, and giving them the fign to put 
on their hats.—When the king cares not to have them be 
covered and fit, he continues uncovered himfelf, and ftand- 
ing all the while: which is taken as a flight and affront.— 
After the firft audience, it does not look well to be too hatty 
in demanding another. 

At Conftantinople, minifters ufually have audience of the 
prime vizir: in his abfence, the caimacan admits them to 
audience. ’ 

AUDIENCE is alfo the name of a court of juftice, eftablifhed 

by the Spaniards in. the Weft-Indies ; anf{wering in effet 
to the parliaments of France. ft 
They judge without appeal, and have each a certain diftria, 
which ordinarily takes in feveral provinces, called alfo au- 
diences, from the names of the tribunal to which they be- 
long. 
Rect Sanfon divides Spain into as many of thefe audiences 
as there are of thofe tribunals.—New Spain comprehends 
three audiences; thofe of Gaudalajara, Mexico, and Gua- 
timala. 

AvpieENcE is alfo the name of one of the ecclefiattical courts 
in England, which is held where-ever the archbifhop calls a 
caufe to his own hearing, 

The court of audience is chiefly concerned in differences ari- 
fing upon elections, confecrations, inftitutions, marriages, &¢, 

Chamber of AuptENcES. See the article CHA MBER. 

AUDIENDO& terminando, a writ, or rather commifiion, 
direéted to certain perfons, when an infurreétion or great 
mifdemeanour is committed in any place, for the appeafing 
and punifhment thereof. 

AUDIENTES, or AUDITORES, in church-hiftory, an 
order of catechumens ; confifting of thofe who were newly 
inftructed in the myfteries of the Chriftian religion, and not 
yet admitted to baptifm, 

AUDIT, a regular hearing and examining of an account, by 
officers appointed for that purpofe. See AuprTor. 

AUDITA guerela, a writ which lies againft him, who, hay- 

ing taken a ftatute-merchant, orarecognizance in the nature 
of aftatute-ftaple, or a judgment, or arecognizance ofanother; 
and craving, or having obtained, execution of the fame 
from the mayor and bailiffs, before whom it was entered ; 
at the complaint of the party who entered the fame, upon 
fuggeftion of fome jut caufe why execution fhould not be 
granted ; as a releafe, or other exception. 
‘This writ is granted by the lord chancellor, upon view of 
the exception fuggefted, to the judges of either bench, wil- 
ling them to grant fummons to the fheriff of the county 
where the creditor is, for his appearance at a certain day be- 
fore them. 

AUDITOR, a hearer, 
thing. 

Avp1Tor is alfo ufed for feveral officers, 
to hear accounts, pleadings, &c, 
Anciently the word auditor was alfo ufed for judge, and even 
for an inguifitor, appointed by judges to examine and find 
out the truth of fome matter in conteft. Notaries are alfo 
frequently called auditores. 

AUDITOR, in our law, is an officer of the king, or fome other 
great perfon, who yearly, b examining the accounts of un- 
der-officers accountable, ba up a general book, with the 
difference between the receipts and charge, and their al- 
lowances or allocations, ‘ 

Aupitors of the Revenue, or of the Exchequer, are officers who 
take the accounts of thofe who colleé& the revenues, taxes, 
&c. raifed by parliament; as alfo of the theriffs, e{cheators, 
collectors, tenants, and cuftomers, and fet them down, and 
perfect them. 

AupDiTors of the Preff,or Inpreft,are officers in the exchequer, 
who take and make up the great accounts of Treland, Ber- 
wick, the mint, cuftoms, wardrobe, firft-fruits, naval and 
military expences, and of all moneys imprefled to any man 
for the king’s fervice, 

AupiTor of the Receipts is an officer of the exchequer, who 
files the tellers bills, and makes an entry of them, and gives 
the lord treafurer a certificate of the money received the 
week before; who prefents the eftimate or balance to the 
king. 

Hees debentures to every teller, before they receive any 
money, and takes their accounts. He keeps the black book 
of receipts, and the treafurer’s key of the treafury, (where 
the ancient leagues of the realm, and many records of the 
king’s bench and common pleas are repofited) and fees every 
teller’s money lock’d up in the new treafury. 

There are alfo auditors of the firft-fruits ; of the principality 
of Wales; of the duchy of Cornwall, &c, See’ First- 
Fruits, 8c. 

AupiToRr of the Rota, the apoftolic chamber, the chatelet, &'c. 
See Rota, CHAMBER, 65, 

Avpirors, Conventual, Collegiate, &c, 
appointed among the religious, 
counts of the houfe. 

AUDITORY, in an adjective fenfe, fomething belonging to 
the fenfe of hearing. See Hearne. 

Vou, 1. 


or one who liftens or attends to any 
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to examine and pafs the ac- 
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Aupirory, Auprence, is allo a collective name, denoting 
an afiembly of perfons, hearing or attending toa perfon who 
fpeaks in public. 

AuprTory is alfo ufed for the feat or bench where a m 
ftrate, or judge, hears caufes, 

At Rome, the feveral magiftrates had auditories or feats of 
juftice according to their dignity. —Tyhofe of the fuperior of- 
ficers were called tribunals ; thofe of the inferior, Subjellia. 
The pedanei had their benches or audit es in the portico 
of the imperial palace.—Thofe of the Hebrews, at the gates 
of cities. —The judges appointed by the ancient lords diftri- 
buted juftice under an elm, which was ufually planted before 
the manor-houfe, and ferved them for an auditor 

Aupirory, AUDITORIUM, in the ancient churches, was 
that part of the church where the audtentes ftood to hear, 
and be inftruéted, 

The auditorium was that part now called avis ecclofie. See 
Nave, 

In the primitive times, the church was fo fri& in keeping 
the people together in that place, that the perfon who went 
from thence in fermon-time was ordered by the council of 
Carthage to be excommunicated, 

Meatus Aunirortius, or AUDITORY paflage in anatomy, 
called alfo aurium alveare, on account of the cerumen col. 
lected in it. See Meatus Auditorius. 

Aupitory Nerves, in anatomy, a pair of nerves arifing from 
the medulla oblongata, and diftributed, the one to the ear, the 
other to the tongue, eye, &'c.—See Tab. Anat. (ofteol.) fig. 5. 
lit. pp. 

The foft and fpongy branch of the auditory nerve being dif- 
fuled through the labyrinth and tympanum of the ear, is the 
immediate organ of the fenfe of hearing. 

The auditory nerves make the feventh conjugation, accord- 
ing to the way of reckoning of the moderns; and the fifth 
according to the ancients. 

Anatomilts obferve a fingular mark of the wifdom and con- 
trivance of the creator in the auditory nerves being thus dif- 
patched to different parts; an admirable and ufeful confent 
being hereby eftablithed’ between them.—Hence it is that 
moft animals upon hearing any uncouth found, are found to 
erect their ears, and Prepare them to catch it; to open their 
eyes, to fland upon the watch; and to be ready with the 
mouth to call out, or teftify their danger: accordingly moft 
animals when-furprized or terrified, thriek or cry out, &e! 
Dr. Willis (anat. cerebr. c. 17.) obferves a further ufe of this 
nervous communication between the ear and the mouth ; 
Which is, that the voice may correfpond with the hearing, arid 
be a kind of echo thereof; that what is heard with one of 
the two nerves may be readily exprefled with the voice, by 
the help of the other, 

AVELLANE, or Crofs AVELLANE, in heraldry, a form of 
crofs which refembles four filberds in their hufks or cafes, 
joined together at the great end. See Cross. 

Hence its name ;. a filberd in Latin being nux avellana—Syl. 
Morgan fays, it is this crofs which enfigns the mound of au- 
thority, or the fovereign’s globe. 

AVE-MARIA, or Ave-Mar ¥, the angel Gabriel’s falu- 

tation of the virgin, at his bringing her the tidings of the 
incarnation ; thus called, as beginning with thofe words, 
Ave Maria, q. d. Hail Mary. 
The @ve-mary is a Prayer or formula of devotion very ufual 
in the Romith church.—Their chaplets and rofaries are di- 
vided into fo many ave-marys, and fo many pater-nofters ; 
And hence the beads themfelves, which indicate them, are 
alfo called ave’s, or ave mary’s. 

AVENAGE>*, in law, a certain quantity of oats, paid ta 
a landlord, in lieu of fome other duties; or, as arent, from 
the tenant. 

* The word is French, formed of the Latin, 


avena, oats, 

AVEN OR, an officer under the mafter of the horfe ; who, 

by order or warrant from him, {wears in all the officers be- 
longing to the royal ftables. See Master of the Fiirfe. 
The avenor alfo makes up the accounts of the ftables, and 
iffues debentures for paying the officers and fervants, 
Ina ftat. Car. Il. we find the evenor mentioned as an of- 
ficer who provides oats for the ftables—In the Rot, Parl. 
Edw. ILI. we alfo read of avenor of the queen, of the prince, 
&e. 

AVENTUR&, in. our ancient writers, fignify turna- 
ments, or military exercifes on horfeb See Turna- 
MENT, 

AVENTURE, or rather ApvENTURE, in our law- 
books, a mifchance, caufi 2 Jeath of a man, with- 
out felony ; as, when he is fuddenly drowned, or burnt 
by an accident or mifchance, fa o the water or 
fire. See Misaventure, e-Mepry, 

AVENUE®, in fortific or inlet into a fort, 
baftion, or the like place, or the palles and ways to and from 
it.” See Fort, and B 

* The word is formed of the French avenir, 
come to, to arrive at. 


Or advenir, to 
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Ayenug, in gardening, is a walk, planted on each fide with 
trees, and leading to fome place. 
All avenues, Mortimer fays, fhould lead to the front of an 
houfe, garden-gate, highway-gate, or wood, and terminate 
in a profpeét.—In-an avenue to an houfe, whatever the length 
of the walk is; it ought to be as wide as'the whole breadth 
of the front ; and if wider, it is*fo much better. 
AVERAGE®, AveraciuM, in law, that duty or fervice 
which the tenant is to pay the king, or other lord, by his 
beafts and carriages. 
* The word is derived from the bafe Latin averia, cattle ; or 
the French, auure, work. 


AVERAGE, or AVERIDGE, is alfoufed in navigation and com- 
merce, for the damage which a vedlel, or the goods and load- 
ing thereof, fuftains, from the time of its departure to its re~ 
turn; as alfo, for the charge or contributions raifed on the 
proprietors, towards defraying fuch damages. 

A late author, who has wrote a treatife exprefs upon average, 
diftinguifhes two kinds thereof ; fimple or private, and gra/s 
or common. 
To the firft, the particular things which fuffer, alone con- 
tribute; to the fecond, all both the fhip and the merchan- 
dizes contribute in common, 
Of the firft kind are all extraordinary and unforefeen ex- 
pences and accidents, befalling either the fhip, or the goods, 
or both: the lof§ in which cafes is to be wholly defrayed by 
the thing or things which occafioned it.—Such as the lofs of 
cables, anchors, matfts, and fails, by reafon of ftorms, &c. As 
alfo damages accruing to goods through their own defects, by 
wafting, rotting, wetting, ftorms, pirates, Se. The failors 
wages while the fhip is extraordinarily detained by embargo’s, 
provided, fhe be hired for the whole voyage, and not per 
month, All thefe are fimple or private averages, and not to 
be charged to the common account, 
For grofs or common average to have place, the author juft 
mentioned, fhews, 4°. That fomething muft have been caft 
into the fea, and this out of abfolute neceffity. 2°. That the 
‘commander have had the confent of the owners for fo doing. 
3°: That it have only been done for the fafety of the whole 
fhip, and that the fhip have been faved in confequence thereof. 
—In fach cafe, all thofe for whofe intereft the thing was caft 
“into the fea, are to contribute to indemnify the perfon whofe 
property it was: and every thing is to be taxed hereto, fo 
much as jewels, gold, Sc. notwithftanding they do not any 
way burthen the fhip; and even the veffel itfelf, but not 
es nor provifions. , Rainold.. Chrift. a Derfchau in 
Nov. Lit, Mar. Bal. 1700. 
To the occafions of common average may be added, compo- 
fitions with pirates for the ranfom of the fhip; as alfocables, 
mafts, anchors, &c, loft or abandoned for the common good ; 
the food and phyfic of the failors wounded in defence of the 
fhip; and the pay and provifions of the crew when the fhip 
js arrefted or put under embargo by order of a prince, 
provided ic were hired for the month, and not for the whole 
voyage. 

AveRAGE is more particularly ufed for the quota or propor~ 
tion which each merchant or proprietor in the fhip or load- 
ing is adjudged, upon a reafonable eftimation, to contribute to 
acommon average. ‘c 

« Such fum hall be divided among the feveral claimers, by way 
of average, in proportion to their refpective interefts and de- 
mands. 10 4. ¢. 17+ 

AVERAGE is alfo a {mall duty which thofe merchants who 
fend goods in another man’s fhip pay to the matters thereof, 
for his eare of them, over and above the freight. 

Hence, in bills of lading it is exprefled—Paying fo much 
freight for the faid goods, with primage and average ac- 
cuftomed. 

AVER-CORN, in ancient writings, fuch corn as by cuftom 
is brought by the tenant’s carts or carriages, to the lord’s 
granary, or barn. 

AVERDUPOIS Pound. ¥ Pounp. 

Averpupois Weight. See the article 9 Wrorcup, 

AVERIA, in our law-books, properly fignify oxen or horfes 
ufed forthe plough ;. but, in a general fenfe, any cattle, 
When mention is made of one beaft, they fay, guidam equus, 
vel quidam bos: when of two, or more, they do not fay egut 
or boves, byt averia. 

Replegiare de AVERUS» See the article REPLEGIARE. 

AVERMENT, in law, ufually fignifies an offer of the de- 
fendant to make good or juftify an exemption, pleaded in 
abatement or bar of the plaintiffs action. 

‘The word alfofometimes fignifics the a, as well as the offer, 
of juftifying the exception. 
Averment is two-fold, general and particular. 

Gineral AVERMENT is the .conclufion of every plea to the 
writ, or in bar of replications or other pleadings ; (for 
counts, or avowries in nature of counts, need not to be a@ver- 
redy) containing matter affirmative ;,and ought to be with 
thefe words, hoc paratus eff verificare. 

Particular AVERMENT isy when the life’ofa tenant for life, or 
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tenant in tail, is averred, 8¢c.—An averment contains as well 

the matter as the form thereof. 

AVERNI*, among ‘the ancient naturalifts, certain lakes, 

grotto’s, and other places, which infect the air with poifonous 

ftearhs or vapours ; called alfo mephites. 

* The word is Latin, formed of the Greek privative a, and cers, 
bifd ; as intimating that birds could not fly over them, but 
dropped down dead. Avernus, q.d. aornus, locus fine uvibus. 

Averni are faid to be frequent in Hungary, on account of 

the abundance of mines therein. 

The grotta del Cani, in Italy, isa famous one. See GRoT- 

TA, and EXHALATION. 

But the moft celebrated avernus was, a lake near Baix, in 

Campania, by the modern Italians called Lago di Trpei gola. 

—The fumes it emitted are reprefented by the ancients as 

being of fo malignant a nature, that birds could not fly 

over it, but funk down dead 3 which fome later writers 
have chofe to attribute to this, that the fulphurous effluvia 
hereof not being of confiftence to fuftain the birds, they 
dropped by their own weight. This circumttance, joined 
with the great depth of the lake, occafioned the ancients to 
take it for the gate or entrance of hell ; and accordingly 

Virgil makes Aineas defcend this way to the Inferi *.—Vi- 

bius Sequefter fays, there is no bottom to be found of it 5 

Immenfea altitudinis cujus ima pars apprebendi non pote. See 

Het. 

* Next to the Baie, fays Strabo, lies the Lucrine bay; and 

Within it the lake Averaus. It was here the ancients believed 
that Homer had defcribed Ulyfles as converfing with the 
dead, and confulting Tirefias’s ghoft: for here they faid was 
the oracle facred to the fhades, which Ulyffes came and con- 
fulted concerning his return. The dvermus is a deep dark- 
fome lake, with a narrow entry from the outer bay : itis fur- 
rounded with fteep banks that hang threatening over it, and 
is only acceflible by the narrow paifage through which you 
fail in. 'Thefe banks were anciently quite overgrown with a 
wild wood, impenetrable by a human foot. its gloomy fhade 
impreffed an awful fuperftition epon the minds of the be- 
holders ; whence it was reputed the feat of the Cimmerians, 
who dwelt in perpetual night. 
Whoever failed hither, firlt did facrifice ; and endeavoured to 
propitiate the infernal powers, with the affiltance of fome 
priefts who attended upon the place, and directed ‘the myitic 
performance. Within, a fountain of pure water broke out 
juft over the fea ; but no creature ever tafted of it, believing it 
to be avein of the river Styx: fomewhere near this founcain 
was the oracle ; and the hot waters, frequent in thefe parts, 
made them think they were branches of the burning Phiege- 
thon. Enguiry into the Life, &c. of Homer, fee?. 11. 

AVERPENY, ¢. a. Average peny, moriey contributed to- 
wards the king’s averages ; or money given to be freed there- 
of. See AVERAGE. 

AVERRUNCATION, in agriculture, the aét of cutting 
or lopping Off the fuperfluous branches of trees, 
PRUNING, 

AVERRUNCI™%, in antiquity, an order of deities among 
the Romans, whofe peculiar office was to avert dangers 
and evils. 

* The Greeks called this fpecies of gods, arcixanes, OF amo- 
wowmasor; and their fealt amowoumn: fometimes, asmoreomaras. 

The Egyptians had alfo their diz averrunci, or apctropei, 

who were pictured in a menacing pofture, and fometimes 

with whips in their hands.—Ifis was a divinity of this kind 5 

as is fhewn by Kircher. See Oedip. Egypt. ‘T. UL. p. 
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WOT. 
AVERSTON*®, abhorrence, diflike. See ANTIPATHY. 
“* The word is compounded of a, from; and wvertere, to turn. 

AVERY, a place where oats, or provender are kept for the 
king’s horfes, See AVERIA- 

AUGES, in aftronomy, two points in a planet's orbit, other- 
wife called apfides. See Apsts. 

One of the auges is particularly denominated the apogee, the 
other perigee. 

AUGMENT, AucmentTom, in the Greek grammar, an 
accident of certain tenfes; being either the prefixing of a 
fyllable, or an increafe of the quantit of the initial vowels. 
There are two kinds of adgments.--Temporale, or of a letter, 
when a fhort vowel is changed into a long one; or a diph- 
thong into’ another longer one: thus called by reafon the 
time of its pronunciation is now lengthened. 

Augmentum fyllabicum, or ofa Syllable, is when a letter, viz. 
t, is added at the beginning of the word ; fo that the num- 
ber of fyllables is increafed. 

AvcMENTS, in mathematics. 
MENTS. 

AUGMENTATION, Avénovs, in a general fenfe, the act 

of augmenting ; that is, of adding or joining fomething to an- 
other, to render it larger, or more confiderable. 
The governors of the hounty of queen Anne, for the aug- 
mentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy, by virtue of the 
feveral aéts of parliament, made for that purpofe, are em- 
powered to augment all livings not exceeding 50/. per an- 
num: and the number of livings following have been certi~ 
fied to be capable of augmentation, 
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107i Livings not exceeding 10 /, per annum, which 
may be augmented (with the bounty alone) 
fix times each, purfuant to the prefent rules 64.26, 
of the governors, which will make 6426 aug- 
mentations, 

4467 Livings above re/. and not exceeding 20 /, 

per annum, may be augmented. four cas bess 
each, which will make 5868:axzmentations. 

1126 Livings above 207% and not exceeding go 1. 

per annum, may be augmented three times 3378 
cach, which will make 3378 augmentations. 
1049 Livings above 30/. and not exceeding 40 sf 
Per annum, may be augmented twice each, ¢ 2098 
which will make 2098 augmentattons, 

884 Livings above 407, and not exceeding 502 
per annum, may be each once augmented, 884. 
which will make 884 augmentations, 
— 
5m Total number of augmeniations, which mutt 
be made (by the bounty aloné} before the liv- 
ings already certify’d will exceed 504. per 
annum. 

Computiag the clear amount of the bounty to make §5 aug- 

mentations yearly, it will.be 339 years; from the year 1714, 

(which was the firft year in which any liyings were augment- 
ed) before all the {mall livings already certified can exceed 

50/. per annum: and if it be computed, that one half of 

fuch augmentations may be made in conjunétion with other 

benetactors (which is very improbable) it will require 226 

years before all the livings already certified will exceed 502. 

per annum, 

AvuGMENTATION is alfo ufed for the aigment, i.e. for the 
additament, or the thing added, Such a minifter petitioned 
the king foran augmentation of falary, wages, &c, 

Court of AUGMENTATION of the king's revenue is theyname 

of a court erected under Henry VIII, in 1536, to the end 
the king might be juftly dealt with, touching the profit of 
fuch religious houfes, and their lands, ‘as were given him by 
a& of parliament the fame year.—T his court was diffolved 
under queen Mary, by the parliament held the firft year of 
her reign ; but the office of augmentation remains to this day, 
in which are many valuable records, 
The court took its name hence, that the revenues of the 
crown were thought to be much augmented by the fuppreffion 
of the faid houfes ; many of which the king referved to the 
crown, 

AUGMENTATIONS, in heraldry, are additional charges toa 
coat-armour frequently given as particular marks of honour, 
and generally borne either on an efcutcheon, or a canton,— 
Such are the arms of Ulfter, borne by all the baronets of 
England. 

AU GRE, or Awerg, acarpenter’s and joiner’s inftrument, 
ferving to bore large, round holes, 

The augre confifts of a wooden handle, and an iron blade, 
terminated at bottom with a fteel bit. Vid. Mox. Mech 
Exerc. p. OAs 

AUGS gU Re Confeffion. See Aucusvan. 

AUGUR*, in antiquity, a minifter of religion among the 
Romans, appointed to take quguries or. prefages concern- 
ing, futurity from birds, beafts, and the appearances of 
the heavens, 

* The word is by fome derived from avis, bird, and garritus, 
chattering ; on which footing, the original office of the au- 
gurs is fuppofed to have been to obferve, and take indications 
from, the noife, calling, finging, chirping, and chattering 
of birds. Agreeably to which, augur is commonly dif- 
tinguifhed from au/pex, as the latter was fuppofed employed 
in obferving the flight of birds. See Auspex.— Pezron 
derives it from the Celtic au, liver, and gar, man; fo 
that according to him an augur was properly a perfon who 
infpected the entrails, and divined by means of the liver, 
On which principle, augur would haye been the fame with 
arufpex. 

‘The augurs made a college or community, which at firft con- 
fifted of three perfons, (one for each tribe :) then of four, 
(when Servius Tullius increafed the tribes to that number :) 
then of nine (four of them patricians, and five plebeians :) 
laftly, Sylla made the number fifteen—Cato was of the col- 
lege of augurs, 

They bore an augural ftaff, or wand, called hiuas, as the 
enfign of their office and authority. No affair of moment 
could be refolved on, without firft confulting them ; and 
their advice, be it what it would, was, by a decree of the 
fenate, appointed to be exaéily and religioufly obferved. 
Some will have axgurs to have differed from aufpicess and 
augury trom axfpicy, in that the former was in ftriGinefs 
confined to the chirping, of birds, and the latter to their 
fying, feeding, &c.—But this isa diftin@tion often difpenfed 
witha) 

AUGURY, Aucurium, the difcipline of the augurs, or 
the practice of confulting the gods, and learning their will, 
by divers kinds of omens, 

The obfervation of auguries is very ancient, as having been 
prohibited by Mofes in Leviticus,—~The cup put in Benja- 
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min’s fack, in Egypt, was that ufed by Jofeph to take augii= 
ries by. 

AucURY, ‘ints more general fignification, comprizes all the 

different kinds of divination ; which Varro diftinguifhes into 
four {pecies of augury, according to the four elements. Py- 
romaney, or augury by the fire ; aéromancy, or augury by 
the air ; hydromancy, or augury by the water ; and geoman- 
cy, or augury by the earth, 
‘The particular, branches are, aledoromancy, anthropomancy, 
belomancy, catoptromancy, capnomancy, gafiromancy, geomancy , 
arufpicina, libanomancy, lecanomancy, necromancy, &e. See 
each defcribed under its proper article. 

AUGUST, Aucustus, ina general fenfe, fomething ma- 
jeftic, venerable, or facred. 

The title augufius was firft given by the Roman fenate to 
O&tavius, aiter his being confirmed by them in the fovereign 
power.—It was conceived as exprefling fomething divine, ‘or 
elevated above the pitch of mankind, being derived from the 
verb, auges, I grow; encreafe, tanquam fupra humanam fortem 
auctus, 

The fucceflors of O&avius aflumed the fame quality 3\fo that 
thence-forwatd emperot and dugi/fus were the fame thing : 
they became fynonymous terms, See Emprror, 

The prefumptiye heir of the empire, or he who Was defti- 
ned to fucceed to the dignity, was firft created “ee(ar % 
which was a ftep neceflary to arrive at that of adenfiis Or em- 
peror. — Yet F; Pagi maintains the reverle 5 vig, thatit 
was neceflary to be augu/ius, prévioufly to the being ¢#far. 
See CasAR. 

M. Flechier obferves, that the emperor Valentinian’ pro- 
claimed his brother Valens, auguflas ; without firtt declar- 
ing him cefar: which had never been practifed before. — 
It is added, that Marcus Aurelius; upon his fueceeding to 
Antoninus, immediately ‘created L. Verus, both cefar and 
augufius. This was the firft time the Romans had known 
‘two augu/ti at once ; for which reafon the year when it was 
done, viz. 161, was marked in the Fafti’ with the confa- 
late of the two angu/fi. It was a furprifing {peétacle to 
the people of Rome to fee themfelves governed by two fo- 
vereigns, after fo much blood {pilt for the choice of a fingle 
matter. 

The enipreffes alfo took the quality of augufté ; and evert 
fome ladies of the imperial family, who had never been wives 
of emperors, but mothers or daughters. 

On medals and coins, fome of the ancient kings of France afe 
alfo found with the appellation augufti ; particularly Childe- 
bert, Clothaire, and Clovis: add, that the wife of this lat, 
Chrotechilda, is alfo called by Herric,*in his book of the 
miracles of St. Germain, indifferently, either angufid, or 
queen, 

The Hifteria Aucust a is the hiftory of the Roman emperors 
from the time of Adrian to Carinus, that is fromthe year 
of our lord 157 to 284: compofed by fix Latin writers, 
Z£). Spartians, Julius Capitolinus; All. LampridusyVul- 
catius Gallicanus, “Trebellius’ Pollio, and Flavitis Vopifeus. 
Vid. Fabric Bibl. Lat. c. 6. 


AUGUSTALES, ‘or Sédales AUGUSTALES, of Flemines 


AUGUSTALES, were the priefts’ of Auguttus, appointed 
after the deification of that eniperor by Tiberius; to perform 
the fervice of the new god. 

AU GUSTALIAy inantiquity; ‘a feat inSituted in honout 

of the emperor Auguftus. 
This feftival was firft eftablifhed in the year of Rome835, 
being the fourth after he had ended all his warts, and'fectled 
the affairs of Sicily, Greece, “Afia, Syria, and the Parthians, 
—The day whereon he made his entry into Rome, being 
the 4th of the ides of Oétober, was appointed to be kepta 
feaft ; and was cajled Augiftalis. 

AuGsTALIA was alfo a name given to the games celebra- 
ted in honour of the fame prince, on the 4th of the idés of 
O€ober. 

AUGUSTALITS, or Prefeétus Aucustauisy a Ro- 
man magiftrate, who was appointed to govern Egypt; 
with a power much like that of a proconful in: other 
provinces. 

AU GUSTAN, ‘relating to Auguftus, or Augufta: 

AucusTan Ha, See Aerran. 

Aucustan Confeffion denotes ‘a celebrated confeffion of 
faith, drawn up by Luther, and other ancient»reform- 
ers, and prefented in 1530 to the emperor Charles 
V. at the diet of Augufta or Augfbourg, in the name 
the evangelic body, 

AUGUSTINS, or AUGUSTINIANS; an order of relia 
gious ; thus’ éalled from St. Auguftin, whofe rule they 
obferve, A 
The Auguftins, popularly alfo called Au/in fryars, were ori- 
ginally hermits, whom pope Alexander {V. firft congregated 
into one body, under their general Lanfranc, in 1256. 

The Augu/tins are clothed in black, and make one of the 
four orders of mendicants. , 

From thefe arofe a reform, under the denomination of Baré- 
foot Auguflins; or Mincrites, or fryars minct. 

There are alfo canons regular of St. ugu/fin, who are 
clothed in white, excepting their cope, which is black, ss 
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At Paris they are known under the denomination of, religious 
of Genevieve 5 that abby being the chief of the order. See 
ENEVIEVE. 

There are alfo Augu/tines, or nuns and canonefles, who ob- 
ferve the.rules of St. Auguftin, 

The Aucustin, AuGuUsTINUs, of Janfenius, is a ce- 
lebrated treatife of that author, bifhop of Ypres, en- 
titled, Cornelii Fanfenii Epifespi Iprenis, Auguflinus, in 
three volumes, folio, printed at Louvain in 1640; the 
firft tome whereof contains a difcourfe againft Pelagianifm ; 
and the fecond divers treatifes of reafon 5 the ufe of au- 
thority in theological matters 5 the ftate of innocence ; 
fall of nature by fin; grace, Sc. — From thefe feveral 
treatifes were collected the five famous propofitions, enu- 
merated under the article JANSENISM. 

AU-GUY-VAN-NEUF, or AGUILLANNEUF, See 
Mistevro. 

AVIARY *, a houfe or apartment kept for the keeping, feed- 
ing, and propagating of birds. 

= ‘The word is formed of the Latin avis, bird. 

AVIGNON-Berry, called alfo French Berry, isthe fruit of 

a fhrub by fome authors called Jycium 5 growing plentifully 
near Avignon, and in other parts of France. 
The berry is fomewhat lefs than a pea ; its colour is green, 
approaching towards a, yellow ; and it is of an aftringent and 
bitter. ta(te.——It is much ufed by the dyers, who ftain a yel- 
low colour with it ; and by the painters, who, alfo make a 
fine golden yellow of it. 

AVISO, an advice, piece of intelligence, or advertifement, 
to notify fome event, or matter worthy of knowledge. 

*.The word is Italian, auvifo, and is chiefly ufed in matters of 
commerce. 

AUL. See the article AwL. 

AULA, in our ancient law-books, fignifies a court baron. 
—Aula ibidem tenta quarte die Auguft. &c. 

Aula ecclefie is fometimes ufed for what we now call navis ec~ 
clefia. See NAVE. 

AULIC, Auuica, an a&t which a young divine maintains 
in fome foreign univerfities, upon the admiffion of anew 
doétor of divinity. 
Tt is fo called from the Latin, aula, a hall ; it being in the 
hall of the univerfity that this act is ufually held. 
The perfon who prefides at the difputation is the fame that 
is to take the doétor’s cap. 

Auxic, Avuticus, is alfo an appellation given to certain offi- 
cersof the emperor, who compofe a fuperior court or coun- 
cil, which has an univerfal jurifdiction, and without appeal, 
over all the fubjeéts of the empire, in all procefles entered 
therein. 

We fay, aulic council, the aulic court or chamber, aulic 
counfellor, &c. 
The aulic council is eftablifhed by the emperor, who nomi- 
nates the officers; but the elector of Mentz has aright of vi- 
fiting it.—It is compofed of a prefident, who is a catholic; a 
vice-chancellor, pre(ented by the eleGtor of Mentz, and of 
eighteen affeflors, or counfellors, nine whereof are Proteft- 
ants, and nine Romanifts. 

They are divided into two benches, one whereof is taken up 
by nobles, and the other by lawyers.—They hold their aflem- 
bly in the prefence of the emperor 3 and for that reafon are 
called juffitivm imperatoris, the emperor's juftice : and aulic 
council, becaufe theirs follows the emperor’s court, aula, and 
has its refidence in the place where he is. —This court clafhes 
a little with the imperial chamber of Spires ; in that they are 
preventive of each other ; it not being allowed to remove any 
caufe from the one to the other. 

Nor can the emperor himfelf hinder or fufpend the decifions 
of either court ; much lefs call any caufe before himfelf which 
has once-been before them ; without the confent of the ftates 
of the empire. Yet, in fome cafes the fame council forbears 
making any peremptory conclufion without the emperor’s 
participation ; and only decrees thus, Fiat votum ad Cafa- 
rem; that is, make a report hereof to the emperor in his 
privy-council, 

AULNEGER, orAtnacER. See ALNAGER. 

AULO, Avae, a Grecian long meafure. See Measure. 

AUMONE, or Atms. See thearticle ALMs. 

Tenure in AUMONE is where lands are given to a,religious houfe 
or church, that fome feryice may be faid for the good of. the 
donor’s foul. 

AUMONIER, or AumoneR. See ALMONER. 

AUNCEL-Weight, quafi Handfal-Weight, an ancient kind 
of ballance, confifting of feales ‘hanging on hooks faft- 
ened at each end, of a beam or ftaff, which a man 
lifts up on his hand or fore-finger, and fo difcovers the 
equality or difference between the weight and the thing 
weighed. 

There being great deceits praétifed in thefe weights, they 
were prohibited by feveral ftatutes; and the even ballance 
alone commanded. : 

The word is ftill ufed in fome parts of England, to fignify 
rae fold by poilingin the hand, without putting it into the 
cales. . 
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AUNCESTOR—Affje of Mort @’Avncesor: See As- 


SISE. 


AUNCESTREL Homage, See the article Homace. 
AUNCIENT Demain, See ANciENT Demain. 
AV OCATORIA, a mandate of the emperor of Germa- 


ny, dire&ted to fome prince or fubjeét of the empire, to fiop 
his unlawful proceedings in any caufe brought by way of ap- 
eal before him. 

AVOIDANCE, in law, has two fignifications: the one 
when a benefice becomes void of an incumbent ; the other, 
when we fay in pleadings in chancery, confefled or avoided, 
traverfed.or denied, &c. See VoIDANCE. 

AVOIRDUPOIS, or Averpurors M/eight, a kind of 
weight ufed in England ; the pound whereoi contains fixteen 
ounces. See WEIGHT. 

The proportion of a pound averdupois to. a pound tray, is as 
17 to 14. 

All the larger and coarfer commodities are weighed by. auair~ 
dupois weight 3 as groceries, cheefe, wool, lead, hops, 
&e, 

Bakers who live not in corporation towns, are to make their 
bread by averdupois weight 3 thofe in corporations by tray 
weight—The apothecaries buy their drugs by averdupois, 
but fell theix, medicines by ¢ray. 

AVOWEE, Apvocarus: See ApvowEk, and Apyo- 

CATE, 
The avowee is he to whom the right of advowfon of any 
church belongs, fo that he may prefent thereto in his own 
name; he is thus called by way of diftinétion from thofe who 
fometimes prefent in another man’s name, as a guardian who 
prefents in the yame of his ward ; as alfo from thofe who 
only have the lands whereto an advowfon belongs for term of 
life or years, by intrufion, or diffeifin. 

AVOWRY, in law, is where one takes a diftrefs for rent, 
or other thing ; and the other fues replevin. In which cafe 
the taker thal] juftify, in his plea, for what caufe he took it ; 
and if he took it in hisown right, he is to fhew it, and fo aucw 
the taking ; which is called his avowry. fhe took it in the 
right of another, when he has fhewed the caule, he is to make 
conufance of the taking, as being a bailiff or fervant to him 
in whofe right he did it. 

AU-PIS-ALLER, .a French phrafe, fometimes ufed 2- 
mong Englifh writers, fignifying, at the worft. 

AURA *, among phyfiologifts, an airy exhalation or vapour. 
See Vapour and EXHALATION: 

‘a he word is Latin, derived from the Greek aveu, gentle 
wind. 

AURATUS Eques. See Eques. 

AUREA Alexandrina, in pharmacy, a kind of opiate, or an- 

tedote, which was in great fame among the ancient writers, 
compofed of a great number of ingredients, 
It is called aurea, from the gold (aurum) which enters its 
compofition 5 and alexandrina, 2s having been firft-invented 
bya phyfician named Alexander,—It is reputed a good pre- 
fervative againft the colic and apoplexy. 

AURELIA, a term ufed by natural hiftorians for the firft 
erpaent change of the eruca, or maggot of any {pecies of 
infeéts. : 
Aurelia is the fame with what other writers call chry/alis, 
fome nympha, Sec SUPPLEMENT, article CHRYSALIS. 

AUREOLA, the crown of glory, given by, painters and 
ftatuaries to faints, martyrs, and confeflors; asa mark of 
the victory which they have obtained. 

F. Sirmond fays, the cuftom hereof was borrowed from the 
heathens, who ufed to encompafs the heads of their deities 
with fuch rays. 

The word aureola, in its original, fignified a jewel which 
was propoled as the prize of adijpute ; and. was given as the 
reward of victory. 

Among the Romith fchool-divines, aureoia is fuppofed to bea 
fpecial reward beftowed on martyrs, for the victory they have 
obtained over the powers of the world ; virgins over the 
temptations of the flefh; and doors over the artifices and 
feduGtions of the devil. : 

AUREUS ®, the roman gold coin, equivalent to 25 denarii 
or 100 fefterces. Suet. in Oth. c. 4. Tacit, Hif?.\. 1. Beverin. 
de Ponder. p» 33, Jeg 

* In modern and middle-age writers, it is alfo called falidus, 
or folidus aureus. Vid. Scalig. de Re Num. p. 52. Beverin. 
D. 2525 Jeg: 
The aureus, according to Arbuthnot, generally weighed 
double the denarius : on which footing, it muft ‘have been 
worth, according to the firft proportion of coinage men- 
tioned by Pliny, 1/4 45. 3.4. } fterl—According to the 
proportion that now obtains among us, 1/. 05. 9 d. Plin. 
1.33 3.—Arbuth. Tab. 25.—Aynfworth, however, makes 
the aurei (denarii) of the higher empire weigh only five pen- 
ny-weight 5 and under the lower empire, little more than 
half fo much. - 

AU.RICHALCUM, among modern writers, denotes.a 
factitious metal, popularly called bra/s. See Brass. 

The aurichaleum is a mixture of copper and calamine-ftone 
melted together by a very vehement fire, in furnaces made 
on purpofe, See Copper and CALAMINARIS. 
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AURICLE *, Avricuza, in anatomy, the external 
ear ; or that part of the ear which is prominent from the 
head. 


* The word is a diminutive of auris, ear ; g. d. little ear, 


For the ftruéture and variety of the auricule, with the feyeral 
parts thereof, their names, &c. See Ear. 

AuRICLE is alfo applied to two appendages of the heart ; 

being two mu(cular caps, covering the two ventricles there- 
of; thus called from the refemblance they bear to the external 
ear. 
They move regularly like the heart ; only in an inverted or- 
der 5 their fyftole correfponding to the diaftole of the heart, 
and vice verfa. See Tab, Anat. (Splanch.) fiz, 12. tit. d. 
See alfo further of their ftruéture and office under the article 
HEART. 

AURICULA Fade, or Few’s car, a kind of funcus or 
mufhroom, fomewhat refembling in figure, a human ear. 

It grows on old elder-trees, which is the tree whereon, it is 
pretended by fome, Judas hanged himfelf; which has, as 
they think, given occafion to the name. . : 
This fungus fteeped in water, and applied to the eyes, is 
faid to free them of inflammations : but its chief ufe is gar- 
glewife in decoétions, againft inflammations of the throat, or 
{welling of Ee. ” 
URICULA® Alvcarium, 4 LVEARIUM. 

AURICULAM Retrahens. t See the article RETRAHENSs, 

AURICULAR, fomething that relates to the ears. See 
Ear, Auricutaris. 

Thus we fay, an auricular witnels, auritus 
by hearfay. So, 

AuRICULAR Confeffion is that made in the ear, privately. 
See ConFEssi1on. 

AvuRicuLAR Medicines are fach as are fuited to the cure of 
the diftempers of the ear. 

AURICULARIS Abduétor, See the article ABDuUCTOR. 
The finger next the little finger is alfo called auricularis, by 
the Greeks wrirns, becaufe ufed in picking the ear, 

AURIGA, in aftronomy, the waggoner ; a conftellation of 
ftars in the northern hemifphere ; whofe ftars, in Ptole- 
my’s catalogue are 14; in Tycho’s 235 in Hevelius’s 40 ; 
in the Britannic catalogue 68; the longitudes, latitudes, 
magnitudes, &c, whereof are as follow 4 


teftis, a witnefs 


Longitud. | Latitude, ; = 
Names and fituations of the : North, B 
Sars. eA 
Preced. over the north. foot 14 52 35] 6 
Mid. and fouth. over the foot 14 1 48] 6 
In the heel of the north. foot 10 245314 3 
Laft of three over the foot 15 of 00] 5 
16 32 24) 6 
* 16 48 o5| 6 
In the preced. cubit 20 54.23] 4 
Againft the hand, preced. Heedus 18 10 10] 4 
28 33 29] © 
Subfeq. Hardus 1815 15] 4 
Io. 
South of three in the loins. 15 23 18] 5 
23°15 07] 6 
Bright one of the fore thoulder, Capella 22 51 471 1 
; ; 9 34 13) 6 
Middle one in the loins 16 58 30] 5 
15. 
. F South. 10 13°20] 6 
Nebulofe againft the hips Mia is 35 pA 
: reced. lo 48 0 
Northern ones Hy the fame Subfeq, 10 46 a Z 
North of three in the loins 18 34 24] 6 
20, 
Subfeq. in the hip 1407 31} 5 
43.03 
Bright one in the fouth. foot 2 21 34 E 
In the fore-thigh TI 10 50} ¢ 
In the fore-knee 8 50 44] 5 
25- 
- 7 °5 27) 6 
Inform. a/. Tauri 116th 229 23/4 5 
In the neck, 26 22 40) '6 
16 04 34. 
Preced. in the hind-arm 15 43 wo é 
30. 
North in the head 32 13 30]5 6 
In the hind-thigh 13 50 33] 6 
Subfeq. in the hind-arm 15 41 06] 5 
South of two in the head 30 49 00] 4 
Brighter one in the hind-fhoulder 21 28 20] 2 
35: 
A leffer one contiguous to that 22 27 52) 6 
ae J 24°25 20] 6 
Tn the wrift of the hinder-hand 13 44 19/3 4 
19 31 48)6 7 
19 tr 1416 7 
40. ; 
Vo. I, 
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Longitud. | Latitude { & 
Names and friuations of the & jy North. 9] 
fars. ee ay ere 
Thform. following the eaftern arm 1127, 00 04/15 00 49) 6 
27 48 43)25 15 321 6 
28 59 02/22 59 32] 6 
29°06 51} 22 56 34] 6 
Inform, under the hind-knee. 29 62 42] 6 04 47/45 
45+ 
29) 
Bo 
I 
i 
Al, of Gemini 22d, 3 


50. 


Al, of Gemini 25th 
of Gemini 27th 
55. 


mini, and the hither feet of Urfa 


60. 
Inform. behind Auriga towards Ge- 
major 


OT AAN OMAR BRO 


65. 


AURIPIGMENTUM, called alfo Orpiment. See Or= 
PIMENT, 

AURIS, anear. See the article Ear, 

Abfeifio Aurium, cutting off the ears, was a punifhment in- 
flicted by the Saxon laws on thofe who robbed churches ; 


and afterwards on every thief; and at length on divers other 
criminals, 


Auris Ekvator, ELevaTor, 
Auris Externus, Roe the artiel EXTERNUS, 
Auris Obliguus, Seneasticny Osxiauus, 
Auris Tinnitus, TINNITUS. 


AURISCALPIUM®*, an inftrument wherewith to pick 
and cleanfe the ear from wax; and ferving alfo for fome 
other operations relating to diforders of that part. 


* The word is compounded of the Latin Guris, car; and fealpo, 

I {cratch, or pick, 

AURORA *, the Morning twilight; or that faint light 
which begins to appear in a morning, when the fan is within 
eighteen degrees of the horizon. 

* Nicod. derives the word from aurefco, Of aurum, quia ab ori- 

ente fale aer aurefeit, 

The poets have perfonified, and even 
Lr her with a chariot, rofy fingers, &c, 

Avrora Borealis, or AURORA Septentrionalis, the northern 
dawn, or light, isan extraordinary meteor, or luminous ap- 
pearance, fhewing itfelf in the night-time, in the northern 
part of the heavens. See Merxor. 

It is ufually of a reddith colour, inclining to yellow, and 
fends out frequent corufcations of pale light, which feem to 
rife from the horizon ina pyramidal undulating form, and 
fhoot, with great velocity, up to the zenith, 
The aurora borealis appears almolt always in form of anarch; 
chiefly in the fpring and autumn; after a dry year.—The 
arch is partly bricht, partly dark; but generally tranfparent. 
Sometimes it produces an iris,—M. Godin judges, that moft 
of the extraordinary meteors and appearances in the fkies, re- 
lated as prodigies by hiftorians, ¢, gr. battles, and the like, 
may be probably enough reduced to the cla of aurora borea- 
les. Vid. Hiff. Acad. R. Scienc. an, 1726. p. 405, 
This kind of meteor never appears near the equator, and was 
fo rare in England, that none are recorded in our annals fince 
that remarkable one, Novemb. 14, 1574. till the furprifing 
aurora borealis, March 6, 1716. which appeared for three 
nights fucceflively, but by far more ftrongly on the firft.— 
Indeed, in the years 1707 and 1708, five fmall ones were ob- 
ferved in Jittle more than eighteen months. 
Hence it fhould feem that the air or earth, or both, are not 
at all times difpofed to produce this phenomenon ; for though 
it is poffible it may happen in the day-time, in bright moon- 
fhine, or in cloudy weather, and {0 pafS unobferved; yet 
that it fhould appear fo frequent at fome times, and fv feldum 
at others, cannot well this way be accounted for.—That in 

March 1716, was vilible to the weft of Ireland, and the confines 

of Ruffia, and to the eaft of Poland 3 extending at leaft near 

30° of longitude, and 50° in latitude, that is, over almoft 
rYy all 


made it a goddefs 5 re- 
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all the north of Europe; and in all places at the fame time, 
it exhibited the like wondrous appearances. 

A fufficient number of obfervations have not yet been made 
by the curious, to enable them to affign the caufe of this 
phenomenon, with any certainty—Dr. Halley, however, 
imagines the watry vapours, or effluvia, rarified exceedingly 
by fubterraneous fire, and tinged with fulphurous fteams, 
which naturalifts fuppofe to be the caufe of earthquakes 5 
may alfo be the caufe of this appearance : or, that it is pro- 
duced by a kind of fubtile matter, freely pervading the pores 
of the earth, and which, entering into it nearer the fouthern 
pole, paffés out again with fome force into the ether at the 
fame diftance from the northern ; the obliquity of its direc- 
tion being proportioned to its diftance from the pole, ‘This 
fubtile matter, by becoming fome way or other more denfe, 
or having its velocity increaféd, may be capable of producing 
a fmall degree of light, after the manner of effluvia from 
electric bodies, which, by a ftrong and quick fri@tion, emit 
light in the dark : to which fort of light this feems to havea 
great affinity. Phil. Tranfac. N° 347. 

M., de Macran in an exprefS treatife on the aurora borealis, 
publifhed in 1731, affigns its caufe to be the zodiacal light, 
which, according to him, is no other than the fun’s atmo- 
{phere, which happening on fome occafions to meet the up- 
per parts of our air, on this fide the limits where univerfal 
gravity begins to a& more forcibly towards the earth than 
towards the fun, falls into our atmofphere, to a greater or 
lefs depth, as its fpecific gravity is greater or lefs, compared 
to the air it paflesthrough. Vid. Traé?. Phy/. et Hi/?. del. 
Aurore Boreal. Suite des Mem. del Acad. R. des Scienc. ann. 
1731. p. 3. feg.—See alfo Zopiacat Licur. 

AU RUM, in natural hiftory, denotes gold. See Gorn. 
The word is chiefly ufed among us as applied to certain chy- 
mical preparations, whereof gold is the bafis or principal in- 
gredient.—Such are the aurum potabile, aurum fulminans, &c. 

Avrum fulminans, is a preparation of gold; thus called, be- 
€aufe when caft in the fire, it produces a violent noife, like 
thunder. It confifts of gold diflolved in aqua regia, and 
precipitated by oil of tartar per deliquium, or volatile fpirit 
of fal armoniac. The powder being wafh’d in warm water, 
and dried to the confiftence of a pafte, is afterwards formed 
into little grains of the bignefs of hemp-feed. 

It is inflammable, not only by fire, but alfo by a gentle 
warmth ; and givesa report much louder than that of gun- 
powder. 

Its effe& is commonly faid to be principally downwards ; in 
oppofition to gunpowder, which is chiefly upwards ; but this 
rather feems a vulgar error, 

A feruple of this powder aéts more forcibly than half a pound 
of gunpowder : a fingle grain laid on the point of a knife, 
and lighted at the candle, goes off with a greater noife 

. than a mufket.—It is faid to confume even to the very laft 
atom. 

AvuRuM mofaicum, or mujicum, a preparation in pharmacy, 
thus called from its golden colour and appearance. It is 
made of mercury, tin, fal armoniac, and flowers of fulphur, 
by grinding, mixing, and then fetting them three hours in a 
fand heat.—The dirty fublimate being taken off, the aurum 
mofaicum is found at the bottom of the matrafs. 

It is recommended in moft chronical and nervous cafes ; and 
particularly convulfions of children.—Its dofe is from 4 gr. 
to a feruple. 

Avrum potapile, potable gold, is a compofition made of gold, 
by reducing it, without any corrofive, into a kind of gluten, 
or fubftance like honey, of the colour of blood ; which be- 
ing fteeped in fpirit of wine, gives it a ruby colour, and 
makes what is called tindture of gold. 

An ounce of this tin¢ture, mixed with fixteen ounces of an- 
other liquor, is called azrum potabile, and is faid to be a fo- 
vereign remedy againft feveral difeafes, 

A modern phyfician has aflerted, that gold is a refin drawn 
from the earth ; and that the grand fecret of rendering gold 
potable, does not confift in diffolving this refin by means of 
corrofives, but by a water, wherein it melts like ice or fnow 
in hot water ; and this water he fays, muft be nothing but a 
liquor extracted from gold, agreeable to an axiom that he 
lays down, which is, that matters of different natures have 
no ingrefs into one another; but that every menftruum or 
diffolvent ought to be taken from bodies of the fame kind 
with thofe it is to aét upon, 

The fame author obferves, that blood and urine furnifh a 
fal armoniac, which, mingled with aqua-fortis, aéts upon 
gold: whence he conjectures, that there may be a confor- 
mity of nature between gold and blood ; and that by confe- 
quence gold, well opened and fubtilized, might produce a 
refin, anda fire that would augment the blood: but this is 
a wild fort of arguing, 

Avurum Regine. See the article QuEEN Gold. 

AUSCULTARE, in ancient cuftoms.—In regard the read- 
ing of prayers with a graceful tone or accent, make fome 
impreffion on the hearers; there was anciently a perfon ap- 
pointed, in mcnafteries, to hear the monks read and fing, 
who inftructed them how to perform, before they were ad- 
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mitted to read or chant publickly in the church, or before the 
people *.—This was called au/cultare, q. d. to hear or liften. 

* Quicungue leurus vel cantaturus eff aliquid in monafterio; fe 

nectffehabeat ab co, viz, cantore, priufquam incipiat debet au/- 
cultaré. Jianfranc in Decret. pro Ord. Bened. 

AUSPEX*, a’ name originally given to thofe who were af- 
terwards denominated augurs. See AuGUR. 

* In which fenfe the word is fappofed to be formed from avis, 

bird; and in/picere, to infpect ; ax/pices, q. d. avifpices. 
Some will therefore have au/pices properly to denote thofe 
who foretold future events from the fight of birds. 

AUSPICIUM, Ausricy, the fame with augury, See 
AuGuRY. 

Servius indeed diftinguifhes between gu/picy and augury ; 
making @u/picy comprehend the confideration of all things 5 
augury only of certain things: he adds, that the former was 
allowed a man any’ where abroad, whereas the latter might 
only be performed in his native place. ufpicari cuivis etiam 
peragré licet > augurium agere nifi in patriis Jedilus non licet. 
And it is certain, that confuls, generals, and others, who 
took omens out of Rome, were properly faid au/picari: ne- 
verthelefs, cuftom appears to have over-ruled this diftin@tion. 

AUSTERE*%, implies a rough aftringent tafte ; fuch as that 
of vitriol, allum, &c. 

* ate word comes from the Greek, auenges, which fignifies the 

fame. 
Auftere things differ from acerb, or four ones; in that they 
conftringe the mouth and tongue fomewhat lefs, and are de= 
void of acidity. 

AUSTERITY, AusTEreness of tafe, that which de- 
nominates a fapid body, au/fere. See AUSTERE. 

AUSTERITY, among moral writers, fometimes denotes rigour 

in the infliGting of punifhments, 
We fay, au/ferity of manners ; the au/terities of the monaftic 
life. ‘The aufterity of the Roman cenfors kept the people 
in their duty. The greateft au/ferity of the Carthufians is 
perpetual folitude. 

AUSTRAL*, AusrrRatis, the fame with Southern. See 
SouTH. 

* ‘The word is derived from au/ler, fouth wind. See Wino. 
Thus, auftral figns are the fix laft figns of the zodiac; fo 
called, becaufe they are on the fouth-fide of the equinodtial. 
See Sicn. 

AUSTRALIS Pifcis is a conftellation of the fouthern he- 
mifphere ; not vifible in our latitude, 

AUTHENTIC, AvSsixoc, fomething of received authority. 
It alfo fignifies fomething folemn, and celebrated ; clothed in 
all its formalities ; and attefted by proper perfons to whom 
credit has been regularly given, 

In this fenfe we fay, the truths of chriftianity are founded on 
authentic teltimonies, &c,— Authentic papers, inftruments,&c. 
—The nobility and perfons of rank were particularly called 


authentic perfons, as being fuppofed more deferving of credit 
than others. 


AUTHENTICATING * the punifhing an adulterefs, 
by public whipping, and {hutting her up in a convent for 
two years; after which, if the hufband be not willing ta 
take her back, fhe is haven, veiled, and fhut up for life, 

» It is thus called, as being the punifhment preferibed in the 
Authentics, 

If the hufband die within the two years, fhe {eems to have a 

right to petition the court for her liberty: at leaft, another 

man willing to marry her may petition, and probably obtain 


ate 
AUTHENTICS, AUTHENTIC #, in the civil law, 
name given to the novels of Juftinian. See Novet. 
The reafon of the denomination is not well known.—Alciat 
will have it to have been firft given them by Accurfius. The 
novels were euiginally compofed in Greek, and afterwards 
tranflated into Latin by the patrician Julian, who alfo redu- 
ced them into fewer words and lefs compafs. And in the time 
of Bulgarus, there was a fecond verfion made, more exact and 
literal, tho” not quite fo elegant as the former. 
This tranflation, fays the author juft cited, being preferred 
by Accurfius, he called it authentica, by way of preference 
peg 9 of Julian, as being more conformable to the ori- 
ginal. 
A Leak avad 2 *, sat ot propenly denotes one who created 
or produced any thing; and is applied by way of emi 
to the firft caufe, nie God, BP 7 osha t aPenee 
* The word is Latin, formed of the Greek autos, ipfes OF ta- 
ther from the Latin participle auéus, of augeo, | increafe, 
We fay the author of nature ; author of the univerfe, &c. 
The term author is fometimes alfo ufed in the fame fenfe 
with inffitutor, or inventor.—Polydore Virgil has wrote eight 
books of the authors or inventors of things, &c. See In- 
VENTION.—Pythagoras is held the quthor of the dogma of 
metempfychofis, 
AuTHOR, in matters of literature, denotes a perfon who has 
wrote or compofed fome book, or writing, 
We fay the facred authors; anonymous guthors, ancient and 
modern authors ; the Latin authors pillaged the Greeks, €2c.— 
An original author is he who firft treated of any point or fub- 
jet ; who did got follow any other perfon, imitate any model 
5 nr “either 
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either inthe matter or the manner of what. he has wrote, 
See ORIGINAL. ‘ 

AUTHORITATE Parliamenti.. See Custropgs, 

AUTHORITY, AvucToRITAS, in a general fenfe de- 

notes aright or power to command, and make one felf o- 
beyed. 
In this fenfe we fay. the fupreme or fovereign authority ; 
abfolute or defpotick authority; the royal authority ; the 
epifcopal authority ; the authority of the church ; of a fa- 
ther, Ge. The authority of {cripture, of a creed, confeffi- 
on, or the like. 

AvurHoriry is alfo ufed for the teftimony of an author, or 
writing. . 
The word is alfo particularly underftood of an apophthegm, 
or fentence of fome great or eminent perfon, quoted in a dif- 
Courfe, either by way of proof, or embellifhment, 

Authority alfo includes tules, laws, canons, decrees, de- 

cifions, Se, alledged in confirmation of -a. matter in dif 
ute. 

Paitaes quoted from Ariftotle were of great authority in the 

{chools : texts of {cripture are of decifive authority. 

Authorities make a {pecies of arguments called by rhetorici- 

ans, tnartificial, or extrinfic arguments, 

For the ufe and effeé of authorities, fee Preyupice, Eyr- 

DENCE, REAson, PRogaBiniry, Farry, Reveva- 

TIon, &c, 

AUTO da fé. See Act or Farru, 

AUTOCEPHALUS *, a perfon who is ‘his own ruler or 
mafter, and who has no other over him. 

* “The word is compounded of the Greek whe, ipfes and xeQuan, 
caput, head. 

‘This denomination was given by the Greeks to certain arch- 

bifhops, who were exeripted from the jurifdiGion of patri- 

- ‘archs,—Such was the archbifhop of Cyprus, by a general-de- 

“eree of the council of Ephefus, which freed him from the 

jurifdiGtion of the patriarch of Antioch, 
There were feveral other bifhops in the eaft, who were 
autocephali ; and, in the weft, thofe of Ravenna pretended to 
the fame right—The fixth council, canon 39. fays, that 
the autocephali have the fame authority with patriarchs ; 
but this is not to be underftood in the full latitude of the 
words : but only as intimating, that the autocephali have the 
fame authority over their bifhops, that patriarchs had over 
their archbifhops : in which fenfe only they are equal to pa- 
triarchs. 

AUTO G RAPHUM ®, Avroyrager, the very hand-writing 
of any perfon : or the original of a treatife, or dilcourfe.— 
The word is ufedin oppofition to a copy. 

* The word is formed of the two Greek words avr@, and ypabw, 
ribo. 

AUT OMATON*®, or AuTomatum,a felf-moving en- 
gine; of a machine which haé the Principle of motion with- 
in it felf, 

* The word is Greek, avrowaroy, compounded of avt®-, ipfe, 
and paouct, I am excited, or ready ; whence avTomaroc, 
fpontaneous. 

Such were Archytas’s flying dove, mentioned by Aulus Gel- 
lius, Noé?, At. 1. 10.c. 12. and Regiomontanus’s wooden 
eagles which, as hiftorians relate, flew forth of the city, met 
the emperors faluted him, and returned : as alfo his iron fly, 
which, ata feaft, flew out of his hands, and taking around, 
returned thither again, Hakew. Apel. ¢. 10. §u. 

Among automata are alfo reckoned all mechanical engines 
which go by fprings, weights, ©. included within them ; 
fuch are clocks, watches, &¢, Vid, Bapt. Port. Mag. Nat. 
ec. 19. Scalig. Subtil. 326. 

AUTOPSY *, Avrabia, ocular infpeétion ; or the feeing a 
thing with one’s own eyes. 

* The word is compounded of avr@.; one’s felf; and odic, 
fight, 

AUT UMN *, AuTuMNUs, the third feafon of the year ; 
being that wherein the harveft, and the fruits of the fummer 
are gathered. 

* Some derive the word from augeo, I encreafe, quod annum 
Srugibus augeat. ual 

Autumn begins on the day when the fun’s meridian diftance 
from the zenith, being on the decreafe, isa mean between 
the greateft and the leaft; which in thefe countries is fuppofed 
to happen when the funenters Libra. Its end coincides with 
the beginning of winter. 
Divers nations have computed the years by autumns ; the 
Englith Saxons, by winters. — Tacitus tells us, the ancient 
Germans were acquainted with all the other feafons of the 
year, but had no notion of autumn. Lidyat obferves of the 
beginning of the feveral feafons of the year, that 

Dat Clemens hyemem, dat Petrus ver cathedratus, 

&ftuat Urbanus, autumnat Barihsbmeus, 
Autumn has always been reputed an unhealthy feafon, Ter- 
tullian calls it tentator valetudinum: and the fatyrift peaks 
of it in the fame light. — Autumnus Libitine quaftus a- 
cerba. 

AuTUMN, inalchymy, the time or feafon when the opera- 
tion of the philofopher’s {tone is brought to maturity and per- 
fection, 

AUTUMNAL, fomething peculiar to antumn, 
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AUTUMNAL Point is one of the equinoial points : being 
that from which the fun begins to defend towards the fouth 
pole. 

Autumnan Equinox is the time when the fun enters the 
autumnal point. See Equinox. 

AUTUMN AL flowers. See the article Fuowkr: 

AUTUMNAL figns are thole through which the fun paffes du- 
ring the feafon of autumn. 

The autumnal figns are Libra, Scorpio; and Sagittarys Sce 
GRA, Scorpio, and SacrraRivs, 

AUXESIS, in rhetoric, a figure whereby any thing is mag- 
nified toomuch, See AMPLIFICATION, 

AUXILIARY, AUXILIARIS, any thing that is helping 
or affifting to another, See Auxinium, 

e fay, auxiliary books 5 a prince is to truft more to his 
own foldiers, than to auxiliary troops, &c. 

AuxILIARY Verbs, in grammar, are fuch as help to form or 
Conjugate others ; that is, are prefixed to them to form or 
denote the moods or tenfes thereof; 

Such, in Englith, are have, am, or be; in French, 
efire,. and avoir ; in Italian, fo, and fono, &e.—T he auxi- 
fiary am fupplies the want of paflives in our language. See 
Passive; 

All the modern languages we know of make ule of auxiliary 
verbs.—T he reafon is, that the verbs thereof donot change 
their terminations or endings, as thofe of the Latin and Greek, 
to denote the different tenfes or times of being, doine, or fuf- 
fering ; nor the different moods or manners of their fignify- 
ing: fo that to fupply this defeét, recour(e is had to different 
auxiliary verbs, 

Befides the perfect auxiliary verbs, we have feveral defeQive 
ones ; as do, will, foal, may, can, and have; which by chang= 
ing their own. terminations fave the neceflity of chatizing 
thofe of the verbs they are. added» to.—Thus, \infead of 
40 ure, tu uris, ille urit, (Se. we fay, I do burn, thou aft 
burn, he doth burn, &e. ; 

AUXILIUM, inlaw. See the article Arp, 

Auxibium Curia fignifies an order of court, for the fum- 
Moning of one party at the fuit of another, 

Auxitium ad _filivm militem faciendum, vel filiam maritandams 
was a writ directed to the theriff of every county, where the 
king or other lord had any tenants, to levy of them reafon- 
able aid, towards the knighting his eldeft fon; or the mar-= 
riage of his eldeft daughter, 

AWARD, in law, the judgment of fome perfon who js nei-« 
ther affigned by Jaw, nor appointed by the judge; for ending 
a matter in controverfy ; but is chofen by the parties them- 
felves that are at variance: 

AWL, or Aut, a fhoemaker’s impliment, wherewith holes 
are bored in leather, to facilitate the ftiching or fewing the 
fame.—The blede of the awl is ufually a little flat, ‘and 
crooked ; and the point ground to an acute angle, 

AW ME, or Aume, a Dutch meafure of capacity for liquids 3 
containing 8 fteckans, or 20 verges or verteels : anfwering 
to what in England is called a tierce, or | of a ton of 
France, or + of an Englith ton. Arbuth, Tub. 33." See 
alfo Measure, &e, 

AWN, in botany, ariffa; the beard growing out of the hufk 
of corn or grafs. See Arts A. 

AWNING, on board athip, iswhena fail, a tarpauliny or 
the like, is hung over any part of the thip, above the decks, 
to keep off the fun, rain, or wind. 

In the long boat they make an awning, by bringing the {ail 
Pete the yard and ftay 5 and booming it out with the boat- 
ook, 

AX, a carpenter’s inftrument, ferving to hew wood.—The ae 
differs from the joiner’s hatchet, in that it is made bigger, 
deeper, and heavier, as ferving to hew large ftuff ; and its 
edge tapering into the middle of its blade.—It is furnithed 
with a long handle or helve, as being to be ufed with both 
hands. Adox, Mech. Exerc. Pp- 11g. 

AXILLA®*, or ALa, in anatomy, the cavity under the up= 
per part of the arm ; commonly called the arm-pit. 

* The word isa diminutive of axiss q. d. little axis. “See Axtss 
Abfceffes in the axille are ufually dangerous, on account of 
the many blood-veffels, lympathics, nerves, Sc. thereabout, 
which form feveral Jarge plexus’s.By the ancient Jaws, 
criminals were to be hanged by the axilla, if they were un= 
der the age of puberty, 

AXILLA, in botany, is the {pace comprehended between the 
ftems of plants and their leaves, 

Hence we fay, thofe flowers grow in the axille of the leaves, 
ze. at the bafe of the leaves, or juft within the angle of 
their pedicles, 

AXILLARY, AXILLaRtIs, in anatomy, fomething that 
belongs to the axilla, or lies near them. See AXILLA, 
AXILLARY Artery, isa ramification of the trunk of the fub- 
clavian artery ; which, paffing under the arm-pits, changes itg 

name, and is called axillary. 

AxIt1ary Vein is one of the fubclavian veins 5 which, paffing 
under the arm-pits, divides itfelf into feveral branches, fupe- 
rior, inferior, external, internal, &¢.. which are {pread over 


thearm.—See Tab, Anat, (Angeiol. ) fig. 6, lit. m, 
The 
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The fecond vertebra of the back is fometimes alfo called the 
axillary vertebra ; in regard it is neareft to the arm-pits. 

Axitiary Glands. See Hircus. 

AXINOMANCY®, AxinoMANTIA, an ancient fpecies 
of divination, or a method of foretelling future events by 
means of an ax or hatchet. 

* The word is formed from the Greek a£wn, jfecuris, and 
pasiaa, divinatio, 

This art was in confiderable repute among the ancients ; and 

was performed, ‘according to fome, by laying an agat-ftone 
ona red-hot hatchet. 

AXIOM, Axtoma, a felf-evident truth ; ora propofition 
whofe truth every perfon perceives at firft fight. 

Thus, that the whole is greater than a part ; that a thing 
cannot give what itfelf has not 5 that a thing cannot be and 
not be at the fame time ; that from nothing, nothing can 
arife, @c, are axioms. 
By axioms, called alfo maxims, are underftood all common ng- 
tions of the mind, whofe evidence is fo clear and forcible, 
that a man cannot deny them without renouncing common 
fenfe and natural reafon. 
The tule of axioms is this, that whatever propofition exprefles 
the immediate clear comparifon of two ideas without the help 
of a third, is an axiom.—On the other hand, a truth which 
does not arife from an immediate comparifon of two ideas, 
is no axiom. 
Wolfius affigns the effence of an axiom thus: whatever pro-~ 
pofition arifes immediately from the confideration of a fingle 
definition, is an @xiom. — Thus it neceflarily following from 
the genefis of a circle, that all right lines drawn from the 
centre to the circumference thereof, are equal ; inafmuch as 
they all reprefent the famé line in different fituations ; this 
1s an axiom. 
Hence, the truth of axioms being perceived by the meer 
intuition of a definition; they need no demonftration : 
ree they are neceffarily as true, as the definition is 
ult. 
eae authors abufe this property of axioms, and obtrude 
for axioms the premifes of fyllogifms, which they are not 
able to prove. — Euclid himfelf lies liable to exception 
on this account, having aflumed the equality of figures 
which mutually agree, or are congruous to each other, 
as an axiom. 
Axioms, in effe&, ftri&tly fpeaking, are no other than iden- 
tic propofitions.—Thus, to fay that allright angles are equal 
to each other is as much as to fay, all right angles are right 
angles: fuch equality being implied in the very definition, 
‘or the very name» 
My lord aren propofes a new fcience, to confift of general 
axioms, under the denomination of philofophia prima. 
For the reafon of the evidence of axioms: it may be ob- 
ferved, that knowledge being only the perception of the 
agreement or difagreement of idea’s ; where that agree- 
ment or difagreement is perceived immediately by itfelf, 
without the intervention or help of any other ideas, there 
our knowledge is felf-evident : which being fo, not only 
thofe ufually allowed for ‘axioms ox maxims, but an in- 
finite number of other propofitions, partake equally with 
them in this felf-evidence. Thus, that a circle isa cir- 
cle, or that blue is not red, are as felf-evident propofitions, 
as thofe general ones, what is, is; and it is impoffible 
for the fame thing tobe, and not to be. Nor can the confi- 
deration of thefe propofitions add any thing to the evidence 
or certainty of our knowledge of them, As to the agree- 
ment or difagreement of co-exiftence, the mind has an im- 
mediate perception of this but in very few. And therefore 
jn this fort we have very little intuitive knowledge 5 though 
in fome few propofitions we haye. Two bodies cannot bein 
the fame place, is a felf-evident propolition : the idea of 
fitting a place equal to the contents of its fuperficies, being 
annexed to our idea of body. 
‘As to the relations of modes, mathemeticians have framed 
many axioms concerning that one relation of equality : as, 
that equals being taken from equals, the remainders will be 
equal, &c. which however received for axioms, yet have 
not a clearer felf-evidence than thefe, that one and one 
are equal to two ; that if from the five fingers of one hand 
you take two, and from the five fingers of the other hand 
two, the remaining numbers will be equal. As to real ex- 
iftence, fince that has no connexion with any other of our 
ideas, but that of ourfelves, and of a firft being ; we have 
not fo much as a demonftrative, much lefs a felf-evident, 
knowledge concerning the real exiftence of other beings. 
See ExisTENCE, 
For the influence of axioms or general maxims on the other 
parts of our knowledge: the rules eftablifhed in the {chools, 
that all reafonings are ex precognitis S praeconceffis, feem to 
lay the foundation of all other knowledge in thefe maxims, 
and to fuppofe them to be precognita; which implies two 
things, viz. that thefe axioms are thofe truths firft known to 
the mind ; and, that on them the other parts of our know- 
ledge depend.—But, firft, that thefe axioms are not the truths 
fit known tothe mind, is evident from experience : for 
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who knows not that a child perceives that a ftranger is not 
its mother, long before he knows it impoffible for the fame 
thing to be, and not to be ? and how many truths are there 
about numbers, which the mind is perfeétly acquainted with, 
and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on thofe ge- 
neral maxims ? 
Hence it follows, that thefe magnified axioms are not the 
principles and foundations of all our other knowledge 5 
for if there be a great many other truths as felf-evident 
as they, and a great many that we know before them, 
it is impoffible that they fhould be the principles from 
which we deduce all other truths.—Thus, that one and 
two are equal to three, is as evident, and eafier known, 
than that the whole is equal to all its parts—Nor, after 
the knowledge of this axiom, do we know that one and 
two are equal to three, better or more ceatainly, than 
we did before. For if there be any odds in thefe ideas the 
ideas of whole and parts are more ob{cure, or at leaft_ more 
difficult to be fettled in the mind, than thofe of one, 
two, and three. 

Either, therefore, all knowlege does not depend on pracog- 

nita, or general maxims, called principles 5 or elfe fuch as 

thefe (that one and one are two, that two and two are four, 

&c.) and a great part of numeration, are axioms. 'To thefe, 

if we add all the felf-evident propofitions that may be made 

about all our diftin@ ideas, principles will be almoft infinite 5 

and a great many innate principles, many men never come 

to know all their lives. 

General maxims, or axioms, then, may be of ufe in dif- 

putes, to ftop the mouths of wranglers ; but they are of little 

in the difcovery of unknown truths. Several general 
maxims are no more than bare verbal propofitions, and 
teach us nothing but the refpect and import cf names 
one to another ; as, the whole is equal to all its parts : 
what real truth doth this teach us more, than what the 
fignification of the word tectum, or whole, does of itfelf 
import? If rightly confidered, we may fay, that where 
our ideas are clear and diftin&t, there is little or no ufe 
at all of maxims, to prove the agreement or difagree- 
ment of any of them. He that needs any proof to 
make him certain, and give his affent to this propofi- 
tion, that two are equal to two, or that white is not 
black ; will alfo have need of a proof to make him ad- 
mit, that what is, is ; or, that it is impoffible for the fame 
thing to be and not to be. But as maxims are of little ufe, 
where we have clear and diftinct ideas; fo they are of dan- 
gerous ufe, where our ideas are confufed, and where we ule 
vane that are not annexed to clear and diftiné&t ideas. 

acke. - 

Axiom is alfo an eftablifhed principle in fome art or fci- 
ence. 
Thus, it is an axiom in phyfics, that nature difcovers 
herfelf moft in the fmalleft {ubjeéts ; alfo that nature does 
nothing in vain; that effects are proportional to their 
caufes, &c. So it is an axiom in geometry, that things 
equal to the fame third are alfo equal to one another 5 
that if to equal things you add equals, the fums will be equal, 
éc. It is an axiom in optics, that the angle of inci- 
dence is equal to the angle of reflection, Ge. It is an 
axiom in medicine, &c. that there is no fincere acid in 
the human body, &e. 
In this fenfe the general laws of motion are called axioms ; 
as, that all motion is reCtilinear, that ation and re-action 
are equal, &c. 
Thefe particular axions, it may be obferved, do not imme- 
diately arife from any firft notions or ideas, but are deduced 
from certain hypothefes: this is particularly obfervable in 
phyfical matters, wherein, as feveral experiments contribute 
to make one hypothefis, fo feveral hypothefes contribute to 
one axiom. 

AXIS properly fignifies a line, or along piece of iron or 

wood pafling through the centre of a {phere, whieh is moves 

able upon the fame, 

In this fenfe we fay, the axis of a fphere, or globe ; the axis, 

or axle-tree of a wheel *, Ge. 

* There are now a fort of improved iron axle-trees made for 
coaches and chaifes, which will go in all roads, wider or 
narrower. Some {crew to the end, after the French man- 
ner. 

Axis of the world, in aftronomy,—T he axis of the world is an 
imaginary right line, which is conceived to pafs through the 
centre of the earth, and terminafing at each end in the fur- 
face of the mundane fphere. 

About this line as an axis, the fphere, in the Ptolemaic fy- 

ftem, is fuppofed daily to revolve. 

This axis is reprefented by the line PQ, Tab. Afiran. fig. 52. 

—The two extreme points hereof, in the furface of the 

{phere, viz. Pand Q., are called its poles. 

Axis of the earth, is a right line, upon which the earth per- 
forms its diurnal rotation, from weft to eaft. 

Such is the line PQ., Zab. Geog. fig: 7.—The two extreme 

points hereof are alfo called poles. 

"The axis of the earth is a part of the axis of the world,—It 


a 


always remains parallel to it felf, and at right angles with the , 


4 equator. 
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equator. See PARALLELISM, INCLINATION, and AN- 
GLE. f 

Axis of a planet is a line drawn through the centre thereof, 

about which the planet revolves. 
The fun, moon, and all the planets, except. Mercury and 
Saturn, are known, by obfervation, to move about their 
feveral axes; and the like motion is eafily inferred of thofe 
two. 

Axis of the horizon, the equator, ecliptic, zodiac, &c. are right 
lines drawn through the centres of thofe circles perpendicu- 
larly to the planes thereof. See Crrcxe, See alfo Ho- 
RIzON, and Ecuiprie, 

Axis, in mechanics. —The axis of a ballance is the line upon 
which it moves or turns, 

Axis of ycillation is a right line parallel to the horizon, paf- 
fing through the centre, about which a pendulum vibrates. 
See PENDULUM. 

AXIs, in geometry.— Axis of rotation, or circumvolution, is 

an imaginary right line, about which any plane figure is con- 
ceived to revolve, in order to generate a folid. 
Thus a {phere is conceived to be formed by the rotation of 
a femicircle about its diameter or axis, and a right cone by 
that of a right-angled triangle about its perpendicular leg, 
which is here its axis. 

Axis of a circle or [phere is a line paffing through the centre 
of the circle or {phere, and terminating at each end, in the 
circumference thereof. 

The axis of a circle, &c. is otherwife called the diameter 
thereofiSuch is the line AE. Zeb, Geom, Jig: 27. See 
DIAMETER, 

Axis is yet more generally ufed for a right line proceeding 
from the vertex of a figure to the bafe thereof, 

Axis of a Cylinder is properly that quiefcent right line about 
which the parallelogram turns, by whofe revolution the cy- 
linder is formed, 

Though, both in right and oblique cylinders, the right line 
joining the centres of the oppofite bafes is alfo called the 
axis of the cylinder. 

Axis of @ Cone is the right line or fide upon which the right- 
angled triangle forming the cone makes its motion, 

Hence it follows, that only a right cone can properly have 
an axts 3 in regard an oblique one cannot be generated by 
any motion of a plane figure about a right line at reft. 

But in regard the axis of a right cone is a right line drawn 
from the centre of its bafe to the vertex; in analogy hereto 
the writers of conics do likewife call the like line drawn 
from the centre of the bafe of an oblique cone to the ver- 
tex, the axis thereof, 

Axis of a Veffel is that quiefcent right line paffing through the 
middle thereof, perpendicularly to its bafe, and equally dif- 
tant from its fides. 

Axis of a Conic Seétion is a tight line pafing through the 
middle of the figure, and cutting all the ordinates at right 
angles, and into two equal parts. 

Thus if AP, Tab. Conics, fig. 31. be drawn perpendicular- 
ly to FF, fo as to divide the fection into two equal parts ; 
it is called the axis of the Jeéion. 

Tranfverfe Axts, called alfo the fir/? or principal Axts of an 
Ellipfis, is the axis AP, laft defined : being thus called in 
contradiftinétion to the conjugate or fecondary axis. 

The tranfverfe axis in the ellipfis is the longeft ; and in the 
hyperbola it cuts the curve in the points A and P. Sig: 32. 
Conjugate Axts, or fecond Axts of the Ellipfis, is the line F F, 

#8, 31. drawn through the centre of the figure C, parallel 
to the ordinate MN, and perpendicularly to the tranfverfe 
axis AP being terminated at each extreme by the curve. 

See Eviipsis, and Conyucare. 

The conjugate is the fhorter of the two axes of an ellipfis ; 
and is not only found in the ellipfis, but in the hyperbola. 
Conjugate, or fecond Axis of an EHyperbola, is the right line 
FF, fg. 32. drawn through the centre parallel to the ordi- 
nates MN, MN, perpendicularly to the tranfverfe axis A P, 
The length of this axis, though more than infinite, may be 
found by this proportion, “AM x PM : AP ::2MN: FF. 
‘The axis of a parabola is of an indeterminate length, that is, 
is infinite——The axis of the ellipfis is determinate-—The 
parabola has only one axis; the ellipfis and hyperbola have 

two. 

Axis in Optics—Optic axis, or vifual axis, .is a ray pafling 
through the centre of the eye; or itis that ray which, pro- 
ceeding through the middle of the luminous cone, falls per- 
pendicularly on the cryftalline humour, and confequently 
pafies through the centre of the eye. 

Common or mean Axis isa right line drawn from the point of 
concourfe of the two optic nerves, through the middle of 
the right line, which joins. the extremity of the fame optic 
nerves. 

Axis of a Lens, or Glafs, is a right line pafling along the axis 
of that folid whereof the lens is a fegment. See Lens, 
and Grass, 

Thus a fpherical convex lens being a fegment of fume 
fphere, the axis of the lens is the fame with the axis of the 


fphere ; or it is a right line paffing. through the centre 
thereof, 
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Or, the axis of a glafsis a right line joining the middle 
points of the two oppofite furfaces of the glafs. 

Axis of Incidence, in dioptrics, is a right line drawn through 
the point of incidence, perpendicularly to the refraing 
furface, See INncIDENCE.—Such is the line DB, Tab. 
Optics, fie. 56. 

Axis of Refraétion, is a right lire continued from the point of 
incidence or refraction, perpendicularly to the refraéting fur- 
face, along the further medium. Such is thé line B E. 

Or it is that made by the incident ray, perpendicularly pro- 
longed on the fide of the fecond medium, 

Axts of a Magnet, or magnetical Axis, isa line paffing through 
the middle of a magnet, length-wife; in fuch mariner, a 
that however the magnet be divided, provided the divifion 
be made according to a plane wherein fuch line is found, the 
load-ftone will be made into two load-ftones, 

The extremes of fuch lines ate called the poles of the ftone. 

Ax1s, in anatomy, is the fecond vertebra of the neck; reckon- 
ing from the fkull.—See Tab, Anat. (Ofreol.) fig. 9. 

Tt is thus called by reafon the firft vertebra, with the head, 
move thereon, ason anawis. See Carpo: 

Spiral Axts, in archite€ture, is the axis of a twifted column, 
drawn fpirally, in order to trace the circumyolutions with= 
out. See Twi/fed Column. 

Axis of the Lonic Capital is a line pafling perpendicularly 
through the middle of the eye of the volute: 

‘The axis is otherwife called cathetus. See CATHETUS, 

AX1s in peritrochio is one of the five mechanical powers, or 
fimple machines ; contrived chiefly for the raifing of weights 
to a confiderable height. 

It confifts of a circle, reprefented A B, (Lab. Mechanics, 
Sg. 44.) concentric with the bafe of a cylinder, and movea- 
ble together with it, about its axis E F.—This cylinder is 
called the axis; and the circle, the peritrochium ; and the 
radii, or fpokes, which are fometimes fitted immediately 
into the cylinder, without any circle, the Joytale. See PE- 
RITROCHIUM.—Round the axis winds a rope, whereby the 
weight, &e. is to be raifed. 

The axis in peritrochio takes place in the motion of every 
machine, where a circle may be conceived decribed about a 
fixed axis, concentric to the plane of a cylinder about 
which it is placed; as in crane-wheels, in mill-wheels, 
capftans, &c, 

Dotirine of the Ax18 in peritrochio.—x. If the power, applied 
to an axis in peritrochio, in the direction AL, fig. 7. per- 
pendicular to the periphery of the wheel, or to the fcytala or - 
fpoke, be to a weight G, as the radius of the avis CE 
is to the radius of the wheel C A, or the length of the 
{poke ; the power will juft fuftain the weight, i.e. the 
weight and the power will be in zquilibrio, 

2. If a power applied in F, pull down the wheel, according 
to the line of dire&tion FD, which is oblique'to the radius 
of the wheel, though parallel to the perpendicular dire@tion ; 
it will have the fame proportion to a power which aéts ac- 
cording to the perpendicular dire@ion A L, which the 
whole fine has to the fine of the angle of dire@tion DFC, 
Hence, fince the diftance of the power in A, is the radius 
CA; the angle of dire&tion DIFC being given, the dif- 
tance DC is eafily found. 

3- Powers applied to the wheel in feveral points, F and K, 
according to the dire€tions, FD and KI, parallel to the 
perpendicular one AL, are to each other as the diftances 
from the centre of motion CD and CI, reciprocally. 
Hence, as the diftance from the centre of motion increafes, 
the power decreafes ; & wice verfa.—Hence alfo, fince the 
radius AC is the greateft diflance, and agrees to the power 
acting according to the line of direétion 3. the perpendicular 
power will be the fmalleft of all thofe able to fuftain the 
weight G, according to the feveral lines of direétion, 

4. Ifa power acting according to the perpendicular AL, 
raife the weight G.; the fpace paffed through by the power 
will be to the {pace pafled through by the weight, as the 
weight to the power, 

For, in each revolution of the wheel, the power paffes 
through its whole periphery ; and in the fame time the weight 
is raifed a fpace equal to the Periphery of the axis: the {pace 
of the power, therefore, is to the {pace of the weight, as the 
periphery of the wheel to that of the axis: but the power 
is to the weight, as the radius of the axis to that of the 
wheel. Therefore, &¢. 

5. A power, and a weight being given, to conftru&t an axis 
in peritrochio, whereby it fhall be fuftained and raifed. 

Let the radius of the axis be big enough to fupport the 
weight without breaking. Then, as the power is to the 
weight, fo make the radius of the wheel, or the length of 
the fpoke, to the radius of the axis. 

Hence, if the power be but a fmall part of the weight, the 
radius of the wheel mutt be vaftly great.—e. gr. fuppofe the 
weight 3000, and the power 50, the radius of the wheel 
will be to that of the axis as 60 to 1. 

This inconvenience is provided againft by increafing the 
number of wheels and axes; and making one turn round 
another, by means of teeth or pinions, 


AXLE-Tree, See the article Axis, 
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AXUNGIA*, a kind of fat, the hardeft and dryeft of any 


in the bodies of animals, 


* The word is fuppofed to be formed, ab axe rotarum que 
unguntur, from its being ufed as the greafe of wheels. 


The Latins diftinguith fat into pinguedo, and adeps or Jfevum 3 
which laft, whenold, is particularly called axungia : but many 
of our modern writers confound them. 

Phyficians make ufe of the axungia of the goofe, the dog, 
the viper, and fome others, efpecially that of man, which 
is held by fome to be of extraordinary fervice in the draw- 
ing and ripening of tumours, &c. . 

Axunata of Glafs, called alfo the gall, and alt of gla/s, isa 
fcum taken from the top of the matter of glafs before it be 
thoroughly vitrified. 

AYEL, in law, a writ which lies where the grandfather be- 
ing feized in his demefne the day he died, a ftranger enters 
the fame day, and difpoffes the heir. 

AYRY, or AERy of hawks, a neft or company of hawks ; 
fo called from the old French word aire, which fignifies the 
fame. See Hawk. 

AYSIAMENTA, or AyztaMENTA. See EASEMENTS. 

AZAMOGLANS. See the article AGEMOGLANS, 

AZIMUTH®, in aftronomy.—The azimuth of the fun, or 
a ftar, is an arch of the horizon, comprehended between the 
meridian of the place, and any given vertical. 

* The word is pure Arabic, which fignifies the fame thing. 


The azimuth is the complement of the eaftern and weftern 
amplitude to a quadrant, 

The azimuth is found trigonometrically, by this proportion ; 
As radius is to the tangent of the latitude, fo is the tangent 
of the fun’s altitude to the cofine of the azimuth from the 
fouth, at the time of the equinox.—To find the azimuth by 
the globe, fee Grose. 

Magnetical Aztmurx is an arch of the horizon contained 
between the fun’s azimuth circle, and the magnetical meri- 
dian 5 or it is the apparent diftance of the fun from the 
north or fouth point of the compafs. 

It is found, by obferving the fun with an azimuth compafs, 
when he is about ro or 15 degrees high, either in the fore- 
noon or afternoon, 

AzimutH Compa/s is an inftrument ufed at fea for finding 
the fun’s magnetical azimuth. See Magnetical AZIMUTH. 
The defcription and ufe of the azimuth compafs, fee under 
the article Azimuth CoMPAss. 

AzimurTH Dial is a dial whofe ftyle or gnomon is at right 
angles to the plane of the horizon. 

AzimuTHS, called alfo vertical circles, are great circles inter- 
feéting each other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the 
horizon at right angles, in all the points thereof, 

The horizon being divided into 360°; for this reafon they 
ufually conceive 360 azimuths.—Thele azimuths are repre- 
fented by the rhumbs on common fea-charts, 

On the globe thefe circles are reprefented by the quadrant 
of altitude when ferewed in the zenith, 

On thefe azimuths is reckoned the heighth of the ftars and 
the fun; when he is not in the meridian’; that is, the az- 
muths fhew what diftance thefe are at from the horizon. 

AZONI, Aro, in mythology, a term anciently applied to 
fuch of the gods as were not the private divirfities of any 
particular country or people, but were acknowledged as gods 
in every country, and worfhipped by every nation, See Gop, 

* The word is derived from the Greek privative «, and Con, 
zone, country. 


Thefe azoni were a degree above the vifible and fenfible 
gods, which were called zai; who inhabited fome parti- 
cular part of the world, and never ftirred out of the diftri&t 
or zone that was affigned them. 

AZOTH, among the ancient chymifts, fignified the firft 
matter of metals ; or the mercury of a metal, more par- 
ticularly that which they call the mercury of the philo- 
fophers, which they pretend to draw from all forts of 
metallic bodies *. 

* Paracelfus’s azorh, which he boafted of as an univerfal remedy, 
is pretended to have been a preparation of gold, filver, and 
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mercury : a quantity of this he is faid to have always carried 
with him in the pummel of his fword. 


AZURE, the blue colour of the fkies, See BuuzE CoLour; 


and Sky. 


AZURE, in heraldry, fignifies the blue colour in the coats of 


arms of all perfons under the degree of a baron. 

In the efcutcheons of noblemen, blue is called /apphire 5 
andin thofe of fovereign princes, Supiter—In engraving, 
it is reprefented by ftrokes or hatches drawn horizontally, 
as reprefented in Lab. Heraldry, fig. 3. 

‘The French prefer this.colour to all others, by reafon the 
field of the arms of their kings is azure. 

Azure is alfo ufed for a mineral colour, better known by the 
name of ultramarine: this is prepared from the lapis lazuli. 
See Lazuut, and ULTRAMARINE. 

In propriety, however, azure thould rather denote a bright 
blue colour, made from the lapis armenus ; by our painters 
more ufually called Lambert’s-blue. 

AZY GOS, Atyos, in anatomy, a vein arifing out of the 
cava, otherwife called vena fine pari, becaufe fingle. See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. bh. and alfo fee VEIN. 
The vena azygos is the third branch of the afcending trunk 
of the cava.—It defcends through the right fide of the ca- 
vity of the thorax, and at its arrival at the eighth or ninth 
vertebra begins to keep the middle, and fends forth on each 
fide intercoftal branches to the interftices of the eight lower 
ribs; and there is divided into two branches, the larger of 
which is inferted fometimes into the cava, but oftener into 
the emulgent ; the other enters the cava, commonly a little 
below the emulgent, but is feldom joined to the emulgent 
itfelf. 

AZY MITES, they who communicate in bread not leaven- 
ed, or fermented. See AzyMus. 

This appellation is given by Cerularius, to thofe of the La- 
tin church, upon his excommunicating them in the eleventh 
century, 

The Armenians and Maronites do alfo make ufe of azymus, 
or unleavened bread, in their office; on which account 
fome Groeks call them axymites. 

AZYMUS®, Atepos, fomething not fermented, or that is 
made without leaven. 

* The word is Greek, compofed of the privative a, and funn, 

ferment. 

The term azymus is much ufed in the difputes betwixt thofe 
of the Greek and Romifh Church; the latter of whom 
contend, that the bread in the mafs ought to be azymus, un- 
leavened, in imitation of the pafchal bread of the Jews, and 
of our Saviour, who inftituted the facrament on the day of 
the paffover; and the former ftrenuoufly maintaining the 
contrary, from tradition, and the conftant ulage of the 
church, < : 
This difpute was not the occafion of the rupture between 
the Greek and Latin churches ; Photius having broke with 
the Popes 200 years’ before.—The patriarch Cerularius, in 
the eleventh century, excommunicated the Latins for ad- 
hering to the ufe of axymus bread or confecrating in 
azymis. 
St. Thomas, in 4 Sent. diff. 11. q. 2. art. 2. queftiunc. 2, re~ 
lates, that during the firft ages of the church, none but un- 
leavened bread was ufed in the eucharift, till fuch time as the 
Ebionites arofe, who held, that all the obfervances preferibed 
by Mofes were {till in force : upon which, both the eafternand 
weftern churches took to the ufe of leavened bread ; and, af- 
ter the extin¢tion of that herefy, the weftern church return- 
ed to the azymus; the eaftern pertinacioufly adhering to the 
former ufage. 
This account is controverted by Fa. Sirmond, ina diflerta~ 
tion exprefs; wherein he fhews, that the Latins had con- 
ftantly communicated in leavened bread, till the tenth cen- 
tury. And cardinal Bona, Rerum Liturgic. c. 23. p. 185. 
owns a deal of diftruft of what St. Thomas alledges.—In 
the council of Florence it was decreed, that the point lay at 
the difcretion of the church; and that either leavened or 
unleavened bread might be ufed: the weltern church has 
preferred the latter. 
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THE fecond letter of our, and of moft other al- 
phabets *, 
B is the firft confonant, and firft mute, and in its 
® pronunciation is fuppofed to refemble the bleating of a 
fheep ; upon which account Pierius tells us, in his hierogly- 
phics, that the Egyptians reprefented the found of this let- 
ter by the figure of that animal, 

* This obfervation fails in the ancient Irith alphabet ; where B 
is the firlt, and 4 the feventeenth: and in the Abyflinian, 
where 4 is the thirteenth. V. Nichols, hift. pref. p. 12: 
O-Flahert, ogyg. 3. 30. Ludolph. gram. Eth. p. 2. * 

B, is alfo one of thofe letters which the Eaftern grammarians 
call labial, becaufe the principal organs employed in its pro- 
nunciation are the lips. It has a near affinity with the o- 
ther labials P and V, and is often ufed for P both by the Ar- 
menians, and other Orientals 3 as in Betrus for Petrus, ap- 
Jens for abfens, &c, and by the Romans for V, asin amabit for 
amavit, berna for verna, &c. whence arofe that jeft of Au- 
relian on the emperor Bonofus, Non ut vivat natus ¢ » fed ut 
tibat. See V. 

& requires an entire clofure and preffure of the lips to pro- 
nounce it, and therefore can {carce ever end the found of a 
word : but when you endeavour to pronounce it there, you 
are obliged to add an E to open the lips again 5 as in Job, 
which is founded Jobe, 

This letter alfo, if it pafs through the nofe, becomes an M; 
as appears in thofe who have the noftrils ftopt by a cold or o+ 
therwife, when they endeavour to pronounce the letter M ; 
for inftance, many men, is by fuch a one founded, bany ben, 
See M. 

With the ancients, B ftood for 3003 as appears by this verfe ; 

Lt B trecentum per fe retinere videtur. 

When a line was drawn above it, B, it ftood for 3000: and 
with akind of accent below it, for 2003 but among the 
Greeks as well as Hebrews, this letter fignified only 2. 
BF, in the preface to the decrees or fenatus-confulta, of the 
old Romans, fignified donum factum, cis often found on me- 
Gals to mark the epocha or year, 
Plutarch obferves, that the Macedonians changed ® into B, and 
pronounced Bilip, Beronice, &c. for Philip, Pheronice, &c. and 
that thofe of Delphos ufed B, inftead Of I1 3 as Babew for a9, 
Ringo for mixes, Ec. See P. 
The Latins faid fuppono, oppono, for Subpono, obpono, and pro- 
nounced optinuit, though they wrote obtinuit, as Quintilian has 
obferved.—They alfo ufed B for F or PH: thus, in an ancient 
infcription mentioned by Gruter, OBRENDARIOisufed 
for OFRENDARIO, SeeF, &c. 

BABYLONISH Hours. See the article Hours, 

BACCHANALIA, a religious feaft in honour of Bacchus, 
celebrated with much folemnity among the ancients, particu- 
Jarly the Athenians, who even computed their years thereby, 
till the commencement of the Olympiads. 
The bacchanalia are fometimes alfo called orgia, from the 
Greek ogy, fury, tranfport ; by reafon of the madnefs and 
enthufiafm wherewith the people appeared to be poflefled at 
the time of their celebration. 
They were held in autumn, and took their rife from Egypt; 
whence, according to Diodorus, they were brought into 
Greece by Melampus. 
The formand difpofition of the folemnity depended, at Athens, 
on the archon, and was at firft exceedingly fimple, but by de- 
grees they became incumbered with a number of ridiculous 
ceremonies, and attended with a world of diffolutenef§ and 
debauchery ; infomuch that the Romans, who grew afhamed 
of them, fuppreffed them by a fenatus-confultum throughout 
all Italy. 
‘The women hada great fhare in the folemnity, which is faid 
to have been inftituted on their account: for a great number 
of them attending Bacchus to the conqueft of the Indies, and 
carrying in their hands the thyrfus, i. e. a little lance covered 
with ivy and vine-leaves, finging his viGories and triumphs 
wherever they went, the Ceremony was kept up after Bac- 
chus’s deification under the title of Lacchanalia, and the wo- 
men were inftalled prieftefles thereof under that of bacche or 
bacchantes. 
Thefe pricfteffes at the time of the feaft run through the 
ftreets and over the mountains covered with tygers fkins, their 
hair difhevelled, their thyrfus in one hand, and torches in the 
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other, howling and fhtiekings) Evo ca2a, sos Baxxe, of 
To Iexye, or Iw Baye. 

Men and women met promifcuoufly at the featt, all perfectly 
naked, except only for the vine-leaves and clufters of grapes 
which bound their heads and hips; here they danced and 
jumped tumultuoufly, and with ftrange gefticulations fung 
hymns to Bacchus, till weary and giddy they tumbled down 
diftra&ted. 

BA CCHIUS, in the Latin poetry, a kind of foot, confifting 

of three fyllables ; whereof the firft is fhort, and the two lat= 
tet long : as égaftas, 
The bacchius is the reverfe of a daétyl, and takes its name 
from that of Bacchus, becaufe frequently ufed in the hymns 
compofed in his honour: It was alfo called among the an- 
cients, notrius, tripodius, faltans, and by the Greeks 
meerauBes. Diom, iii. ps 475% 

BACCIFEROUS Puants are fuch as bear berries, 7. ¢. fruit 
covered with a thin membrane, wherein is contained a pulp, 
which grows foft and moift when Tipe, and inclofés the feed 
within its fubftance. 

The bacciferous trees Mt. Ray divides into four kinds, 1. Such 
as bear a caliculate or naked berry 5 the flower and calix 
both falling off together, and leaving the berry bare; as the 
faflafras tree, &'c. 

2. Such as have a naked monopyreneous fruit, that is, con- 
taining in it only one feed ; as the arbutus, the terebinthus, 
lentifcus, €s°c, 

3. Such as have a naked but 2 polypyreneous fruit, that is, 
containing two or more kernels or feeds within it; as the 
jafminum, liguftrum, &e, 

4. Such as have their fruit compofed of many acini, ot round 
foft balls fet clofe together like a bunch of grapes 3 as the 
uva marina, the rubus vulgaris, rubus idzeus, and the rubus 
minor fruétu coeruleo. 

BACHELOR, or Barcuetor, BaccaLar Tus, in 
middle-age writers, was a denomination given to thofe wha 
had attained to knighthood, but were not rich enough, or had 
nota fufficient number of yaflals to have their banner car- 
ried before them in battle ; or if they were of the order of 
bannerets, were not yet of age to difplay their own ban- 
ner; but obliged to march to war under the banner of an- 
other, 

Camden and others define bachelor, a perfon of a middle de= 
gree between a knight and an efquire ; of lefs age and ftand= 
ing than the former, but fuperior to the latter, 
Others will have bachelor to have been acommon name for 
all degrees between a mere gentleman and a baron.—-Thus 
we find the lord admiral, when he was neither an earl, nor 
baron, denominated a bachelor.— Ant itis to weet, that 
“* when the admiral rideth to aflemble a fhippe of war, or 
** other, for the bufinefs and affairs of the realm, if he be a 
** bacheler, he thall take fot his day wages four fhillings fter= 
** ling ; if he be an earl or baron, he fhall take wages after 
“© his eftate and decree,” 

BacHELOR was more peculiarly a title given toa young ca- 
valier who made his firft campaign, and received the military 
girdle accordingly. 

BAcHELoR was alfé a denomination 
overcome another in a tournament, 
engaged, 

Knights BACHELORS were anciently fo called, guaff bas che= 
valiers, as being the loweft order of knights, and inferior 
bannerets, &'r. 

At prefent thefe are called equites atiratis ftom the gilt {purs 
that are put on them at the time of theit creation.—The 
dignity was at firft confined to the military men, but after- 
wards was conferred on men of the long robe, 

: he ceremony is exceedingly fimple; the candidate kneel= 
ing down, the king touches him lightly with a naked fword, 
and fays, Svis chevalier, au nom de dien; and afterwards, 
Avance chevalier. 

BAcuEtor is alfo ufed, in a college fenfe, to denote a perfon 
poflefled of the baccalaureate, which is the firft degree in the 
liberal atts, or fciences. 
Thedegree of bachelor was firftintroduced in the thirteenthcen- 
tury, by Pope GregoryIX. butitremains ftillunknown in Italy, 
At Oxford, ere a perfon be intitled to the degree of tachebr 
of arts, he muft have ftudied there four years; three years 
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more to become ma/ler of arts; and feven more to com- 
mence bachelor of divinity. 

At Cambridge, to commence bachelor of arts, he muft have 
been admitted near four years ; and above three years more 
before he commence ma/fer ; and feven more ftill to become 
bachelor of divinity. He may commence bachelor of law after 
having, {tudied it fix years, 

At Paris, to pals bachelor in theology, a perfon muft have ftu- 
died five years in philofophy and theology, and held an ak 
of examination in the Sorbonne.—Bachelors in the canon law 
are admitted after three years ftudy in the fame, and fuflain- 
ing an act according to the forms. 

A bachelor of phyfic mutt have ttudied two years in medicine, 
have been four years maiter of arts in the univerfity, and 
have ftood an examination ; after which he is invefted with 
the fur, in order to be licenfed. 

In the univerfity of Paris, before the foundation of divinity- 
profefforfhips, thofe who had ftudied divinity fix years were 
admitted to go through their courfe, whence they were called 
baccalarii curfores; and as there were two courfes, the firft 
employed in explaining the bible, during three fucceflive years; 
the fecond, in explaining the mafter of the fentences for one 
year: thofe who were in their bible courfe, were called bac- 
talarii biblici ; and thofe arrived at the fentences, baccalarit 
fententiarii. And laftly, thofe who had gone through both, 
‘were denominated daccalarii formati, or formed bachelars. 
At prefent, formed bachelor denotes a perfon who has taken 
the degree regularly, after the due courle of ftudy, and exer- 
cifes, required by the ftatutes ; by way of oppofition toa cur- 
rant bachelor, who is admitted in the way of grace, or by 
diploma. 

We alfo find mention of bachebrs of the church, baccalarii 
ecclefia.—The bifhop with his canons and Laccalarii, cum con- 
cilio & confenfu omnium canonicorum fuorum & baccalariorum. 
‘There is fcarce any word whofe origin is more controverted 
among the critics than that of bachelor, baccalarius, or bacca- 
laureus : the two different acceptations of the word, literary 
and military, above recited, have each of them their advo- 
cates, who aflert each to be the primitive fenfe, and derive 
the word accordingly. The former is efpoufed by Martinius, 
who derives it from the Latin baccalaurca, quafi baeca laurea 
donatus; in allufion to the cuftom that anciently obtained, of 
crowning the poets with laurel, daccis lauri, as Petrarch was 
at Rome in 13413 and Alciatas and Vives are of the fame 
opinion. Rhennaus rather advifes to derive it from bacculus or 
bacillus, aftaff; becaufe at their commencement, fays he, a 
ftaff was put into their hands, as a fymbol of their authority, 
of their ftudies being finifhed, and of the liberty they were 
reftored to. Thus it was that the ancient gladiators had a 
flaff given them, as a difcharge, which Horace calls, rude 
donatus ; but Spelman rejeéts this opinion, in regard there is 
no proof, that the ceremony of putting a ftaff in the hand 
was ever ufed in the creating of bachelors. 

Among thofe who hold the military bachelors the primitive 
ones, are Cujas, who derives the word from buccellarius, a kind 
of cavalry anciently in great efteem. Du Cange deduces 
it from baccalaria, a kind of fees, or farms, conlifting of fe- 
veral pieces of ground, each whereof contained 12 acres, 
or as much as two oxen would plough; the pofleffors of 
which bacalaria were called bachelors. 

Laftly, Cafeneuve, and Altaferra, derive bachelor from ba- 
culus, or baccillus, a ftaff, in regard the young cavaliers ex- 
ercifed themfelves in fighting with ftaves. 

BACILLI, or Bacutt, in medicine, fuch compofitions as 
are made up of a cylindrical figure, like a ftick ; thus called 
from the Latin baculus, a ftaff. See LozENGE. 

BACK. See the article Dorsum. 

BACK-Bone, See the article Spine. 

BACKED-Column. See the article ConuMN, 

BACK-Nails. See the article NAIL, 

BACKS of a Hip. See the article Hip. 

BACK-STAFF, in navigation, an inftrument, by the French 
called the Englifh quadrant ; it was invented by Capt. Davis : 
and is of good ufe in taking the fun’s altitude at fea.—It con- 
fifts of three vanes, A, B, and C, and of two arches, (Zab. Na- 
vigation, fig. 6.) The vane at A called the borizon-vane ; that 
at B the Jhade-vane ; and that atC the fight-vane. The lefler 
arch Bis of 60 degrees, and that of C (or FG) of 30 degrees. 

To ufe the BacK-STAFF 3 the fhadow-vane B is fet upon the 
60 arch, to an even degree of fome altitude, lefs by 10 or 
15 degrees than you judge the complement of the fun’s alti- 
tude willbe: the horizon-vane is put on at A, and the fight- 
yane on the 30 arch FG: the obferver’s back being then 
turned to the fun (whence the name of back-/laff or back- 
guedrant) he lifts up the inftrument, and looks through the 
fight-vane, rafing or falling the quadrant, till the fhadow of 
the upper edge of the fhade-vane fall on the upper edge of the 
flit in the horizon-vane ; and then if you can fee the horizon 
through the faid flit, the obfervation is well made: but if the 
fea appear inftead of the horizon, move the fight-vane lower 
towards F: if the fky appear, move it upward towards G, and 
fo try if it comes right: then obferve how many degrees and 
minutes are cut by that edge of the fight-vane which anfwers 
to the fight-hole, and to them add the degrees cut by the 
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upper edge of the fhade-vane: the fum is the fun’s diftance 
from the zenith, or the complement of his altitude. To find 
the fun’s meridian, or greateft altitude on any day, continue 
the obfervation as long as the altitude is found to increafe, 
which you will perceive by the appearance of the fea, inftead 
of the horizon, removing the fight-vane lower ; but when 
you perceive the fky appear inftead of the horizon, the alti- 
tude is diminifhed ; therefore defift from farther obfervation 
at that time, and add the degrees upon the 60 arch to the 
degrees and minutes upon the 30 arch, and the fum is the 
zenith diftance, or co-altitude of the fun’s upper limb. 

And becaufe it is the zenith diftance, or co-altitude of the 
upper limb of the fun, not the centre that is given by the 
quadrant, in obferving by the upper end of the fhade-vane, 
add 16 minutes, the fun’s femidiameter, to that which is pro- 
duced by your obfervation, and the fum is the true ze- 
nith diftance of the fun’s centre. If you obferve by the 
lower part of the fhadow of the fhade-vane ; then the lower 
limb of the fun gives the fhadow ; and therefore you muft 
fubtra& 16 mintues from what the inftrument gives: but 
confidering the heigth of the obferver above the furface of 
the fea, which is commonly between 16 and 20 foot, you 
may take 5 or 6 minutes from the 16 minutes, and make 
the allowance but of ro minutes, or 12 minutes, to be added 
inftead of 16 minutes 

Mr. Flamfteed contrived a glafs lens, or double convex, te 
be placed in the middle of the fhade-vane, which makes a 
fmall bright fpot on the flit of the horizon-vane, inftead of 
the fhade: which is a great improvement, if the glafs be 
truly made ; for by this means the inftrument may be ufed 
in hazy weather, and a much more accurate obfervation 
made in clear weather than could be by the fhadow. 

BACK-STAYS of a fhip are ropes belonging to the main- 
maft and fore-mait, and the mafts belonging to them ; ferving 
to keep them from pitching forwards or over-board.—See Tab. 
Ship. fig. 1. 1. 105, 63, 25. 

BACULE, in fortification, a kind of portcullis or gate, 
made like a pit-fall with a counter-poife, and fupported by 
two great ftakes.—It is ufually made before the corps-de- 

uard, advancing near the gate. 

BACULI. See the article BAcILLI. 

BACULOMETRY, theart of meafuring acceffible and 
inaccefible lines, by the help of bacculi, flaves or rods. 

BACULUS Diwinatorius, or virgula divina, a branch of 
hazle-tree, of a forked figure, ufed for the difcovery of mines, 
fprings, &c. See VirncuLa Divina. 

BADGER ®, a licenfed huckfter, or perfon privileged to 
buy corn or other provifions, and to carry them from one 
place to another to make profit of, without being reputed 
an ingrofler. 

* In the ftatutes, he is alfo called a Aidder, or lader of corn, 
5 & Ed. 6c. 14. 5 El c.12.—We alfo read of badgers 
or retailers of falt. 9 W. 3.¢. 6. 

BapcER-Hunting. See the article HUNTING. 

BAG, in commerce, a term ufed to fignify different quantities 

of certain commodities. 
A bag of almonds, for inftance, is about 3 hundred weight; 
of anifeeds, from 3 to 4 hundred; of pepper, from 1 4 to 3 
hundred; of goats-hair, from 2 to 4 hundred; of cotton-yarn, 
from2itoat, Ge 
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Sand-BaGs. Geoitheimuticles Sanp. 

BAGGING of rps. eat’, Sea Hors: 

BAGNIO, an Italian term fignifying a bath ; it is ufed by 
us for a houfe with conveniences for bathing, fweating, and 
otherwife cleanfing the body : and often for worfe purpofes. 
Bagnio is alfo become a general name in Turkey for the pri- 
fons where there flavesare inclofed; it being ufual in thofe 
prifons to have baths. 

BAGNOLENSES, or Bacnotians, a fect of heretics 
in the eighth century; who in reality were Manichees, 
though they fomewhat difguifed their errors. —They rejected 
the Old Teftament, and part of the New; held the world 
to be eternal ; and affirmed, that God did not create the foul 
when he infufed it into the body. 

* They derive their name from Bagnols, a city in Languedoc, 
where they were chiefly found, 

BAGPIPE, a mofical inftrument of the wind-kind, chiefly 
ufed in country places, efpecially in the North.--It confitts 
of two principal parts; the firft a leathern bag, which blows 
up like a foot-ball, by means of a port-vent, or little tube 
fitted to it, and ftopped by a valve. 

The other part confifts of three pipes, or flutes; the firft 
called the great pipe, or drone, and the fecond the little one 5 
which pafs the wind out only at the bottom: the third has a 
reed, and is played on by comprefling the bag under the 
arm, when full, and opening or ftopping the holes, which 
are eight, with the fingers, The little pipe is ordinarily a 
foot long, that played on 13 inches, and the port-vent fix. 

The bagpipe takes in the compafs of three octaves. 

BAGUETTE, inarchite@ure, a litle round moulding, lefs 
than an aftragal ; fometimes carved and enriched with foliages, 
pearls, ribbands Jaurals, &c,—See Tab. Arcbic. fig. 2. and 11. 
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According to M. le Clerc, when the Laguette is enriched 
with ornaments it changes its name, and is called chaplet. 
See CuapLer. 

BAIL, inlaw, the fetting at liberty one arrefted, or imprifoned 
upon an aétion either civil or criminal, under fureties taken 
for his appearance at a day and place affigned. 

It is called dail, becaufe hereby the party confined is baillé, 
delivered into the hands of thofe who bind themifelyes for his 
forthcoming: or from dail, ufed in the fenfe of a guardian, 
into whofe hands the party is put for fecurity fake. 
Manwood deftinguifhes between dail and mainprife thus : 
he that is mainprifed, is faid to be at large, and to go about 
at his liberty, without ward, till the time of appearance 3 
whereas he who is let to dail to two or more men, is always 
accounted by law, to be in their ward and cuftody for the 
time ; and they may, if they pleafe, aétually keep him in 
prifon. 

Bail is either common, or fpecial. 

Common Batt is that given in ations of {mall prejudice, or 
flight proof; in which cafes any nominal fureties are taken ; 
as John Doe, and Richard Roe: this being no other than a 
form of appearance. 7 

Special Batt is given in cafes of greater moment, ‘where it is 

required that the fureties be fubfidy-men at the leaft, and 
according to the value of the matter in queftion. 
It was enacted a few yearsago, in compafiion to the poor, that 
no perfons fhould be held to fpecial bail in any action brought 
for lefs than ten pounds.—This is obferved as to writs iflued 
out of the courts of Weftminfter-hall.—But the marthals 
court continues to arreft and hold to bail in aétions for fums 
exceeding forty fhillings—What better are the poor of this 
metropolis for this provifion, ‘which has indeed taken them 
out of bad hands, but left them to be grafped to death by 
worfe ! — If there be any exception in the a& in favour of 
that court, it was doubtlefs more owing to the degree of fa- 
vour in which the fuperior officers of {uch court flood with 
Certain great perfons in parliament, than to any real rea- 
fon there could be for it, Seafon. Obferv. on Declenf. of 
Trade, p. 76. 

Clerk of the Baxxs is an officer belonging to the court of king’s- 
bench, He files the bail-pieces taken in that court, and 
attends for that purpofe. 

BAILE, or Bag, in the fea-language.—The feamen call lad- 
ing or cafting the water by hand out of a boat or fhip’s hold 
with buckets, cans, or the like, bailing. 

When the water is thus Zaz/ed out, they fay, the boat is freed. 
They alfo call thofe hoops that bear up the tilt of the boat, 
its bailes, 

BAILEMENT, a term in law, fignifying the delivery 
of things, whether writings or goods, to another; fome- 
times to be delivered back to the bailor, that is, to him who 
delivered them ; fometimes to the ufe of him to whom they 
are delivered ; and fometimes to a third perfon. 

BAILIFF *, in ageneral fenfe, denotes an officer appointed 
for the adminiftration of juftice within a certain diftri@, cal- 
led bailiwick. 

* The word is alfo written batlé, daily, baxly, baylie, and baillif, 
in Latin da/liwus. — It is formed from the French baillif, of 
éail, an old word, denoting a guardian, or governor of a 


youth, originally derived from the Latin bajulus, which figni- 
fied the fame. See Bayuxus. 


Pafquier maintains, that bailiffs were originally a kind of 
commiffioners, or judges delegate, fent into. the provinces 
to examine whether or no jultice were well diftributed by 
the counts, who were then the ordinary judges, Loyfeau, 
with more probability, refers the origin of bailiff to the ufur- 
pation and idlenefs of the great lords, who having got the ad- 
miniftration of juftice into their own hands, and being weary 
of the burthen, turned it over to their deputies, whom they 
called bailiff. 

Thefe bailifs had at firft the fuperintendence of arms, of ju- 
ftice, and of the finances ; but abufing their power, they were 
by degrees ftripped of it, and the greateft part of their autho- 
rity transferred to their lieutenants, who were to be men of 
the long robe. It is true, in France they have {till fome 
prerogatives, as being reputed the heads of their refpective 
diftriéts in their name juftice is adminiftred, contra@s and 
other deeds pafled, and to them is committed the command 
of the millitia. 

From thefe it was that the Englith bailiffs originally taok both 
their name, and their office; for as the French have eight 
parliaments, which are fupreme courts, whence no appeal 
lies, within the precinéts of the feveral parliaments, or pro- 
vinces, and in which juftice is adminiftred by bailiff, at leaft 
by their lieutenants ; fo in England are feveral counties where- 
in juftice was adminiftred by a vifcount or fheriff, who ap- 
pears likewife to have been called bailiff, and his diftri& or 
county Zaliqwick. Further, the. counties. were again fubdi- 
vided into hundreds ; within which it is manife{t juftice was 
anciently rendered by officers called bailiffs. But thofe hun- 
dred-courts are now f{wallowed up by the county-courts, cer- 
tain franchifes alone excepted (fee County, and Hun- 
DRED) and the bailiffs name and office is grown into fuch 
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now no more than bare meffengers, 
their liberties, to ferve writs, a 
Bailiffs are of two kinds, viz. bailiffs errant or itinerant, 
and ‘bailiffs of franchifes. 

Baitirrs errant are thofe whom the fheriff appoints to vo Pp 
and down the county to ferve writs and warrants, {i 0 
county-courts, feflions, affizes, fc. 

Barzirrs. of franchifés are thofe who are appointed by every 
lord within his liberty, to'do fuch offices therein, as the dai- 
hiff errant does at large in the county. 

There are alfo Lailifft of the foreft, and bailiff ¢ 
who direét the hufbandry, fell trees, gather rents, pay quit- 
rents, ec. 

The word bc iliff fillretains fome of its ancient fignficaney ; 
being applied alfo to the chief magiftrates of feveral corporate 
towns,*as Ludlow, Leominfter, &c¢——And again, the go- 
vernment of fome of the king’s caftles is committed to 
perfons called bailiff; as, the bailiff of Dover caftle: 

Water Battirr, dee the article WATER. 

BAILIWICK, Bairywicx, or Be YLIWICK, the terri- 
tory of a@ bailiff ; or the place within which his jurifdi&ion 
is terminated. See Barzrr. 

BAIRAM®, a name given to the great annual feat of the 
Mahometans. 


and mandatories within 


* The word is alfo written, by fome authors, more comform= 
ably to the oriental orthography, beiram. It is originally 
Turkith, and fignifies literally, a featt day, or holyday. 


The Mahometans have two bairams, the great, and the Li le, 
which Scaliger, Erpenius, Rycaut, Hyde, Chardin, Bobovi- 
us, and other European writers, commonly interchang 
ing the appellation great, to that which the Turks call J 
and ice ver/a. 

The little dairam holds for three days, during which no work 
is done ; but prefents pafs from one to another, with many 
other manifeftations of joy. Ifthe day after Ramazan fhould 
prove fo cloudy, as to prevent the fight of the new moon, the 
bairam is put off to the next day, when it begins, though the 
moon be ftill obfcured. When they celebrate this feaft, after 
numerous ceremonies, or rather ftrahge mimickries, in their 
mofque, they end it witha folemn prayer againft the infidels, 
to root out Chriftian princes, or to arm them one t 
another, that they may have an Opportunity to extend the 
borders of their law. 

BAIT. See. Fisurne. 

BAJULUS, an ancient officer in the court of the Greek em- 
perors 3 whereof there were feveral degrees: as the grand 
bajulus, who was preceptor of the emperor, and the fimple 
bajuli, who were fub-preceptors. 

Hence the Italians ufe the word bajulus of a kingdom, in the 
fame fenfe with fratedtor of a kingdom among the Englifh. 

BAKING, the art of preparing bread, or of reducing meals 
of any kind, whether {imple or compound, into bread. 

The forms of baking among us are ve ty various, but may be 
reduced to two ; the one for unleavened, the other for leayen- 
ed bread.—For the firft, the chief is manchet-baking, the pro- 
cefs whereof is as follows, 

The meal ground and bolted is put into a trough, and be- 
ing opened in the middle, toa bufhel is poured in about three 
pints of warm ale, with barm and falt to feafon it, This is 
kneaded together with the hands through the brake ; or for 
want thereof with the feet through a cloth: after having Jain 
an hour to fwell, it is molded into manchets ; which {cotched 
in the middle, and pricked a-top to give room to rife, are 
baked in the oven by a gentle fire. 

For the fecond, fometimes called cheat-bread-baking, itis thus: 
The meal being in the trough, fome leaven (faved from a for- 
mer batch, filled with falt, laid up to four, and at length dif- 
folved in warm water) is ftrained through a cloth into a hole 
made in the middle of the heap, and worked with fome of 
the flour to a moderate confiftence: this is covered up with 
meal, where it lies all night, and in the morning the whole 
heap is ftirred up and mixt together with a little warm wa- 
ter, barm and falt, by which it is feafoned, ftiffened, and 
brought to an even leaven; it is then kneaded or trodden, 
and molded and daked as before, 

The learned are in great doubt about the time when Jaf 
firft became a particular profeflion, and bakers were introdu 
ced. It is generally agreed, they had their rif 


rey n the eaft, and 
pafled from Greece to Italy after the war with Pyrrhus, a- 
bout the year of Rome 583. Till which time every houfe- 
wife was her own baker > for the word piffor, which we find 
in Roman authors before that time, fignified a perfon 
who ground or pounded the gtain ina mill or mortar to pre- 
pare it for baking, as Varro obferves. According to Athe- 
nzus, the Cappadocians were the moft applauded bakers, af- 
ter them the Lydians, then the Phoenicians, 

To the foreign defers brought into Rome, were addeda num- 
ber of freed-men, who were incorporated into a body, or, 
as they called it, a college 3. from which neither they nor their 
children were allowed to withdraw. See CoLtecE.—T ey 
held their effe&s in common, and could not difpofe of any 
part of them. Each bake-houfe had a patronus, who had 
the fuperintendency thereof; and thefe patroni elected one out 
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of their number each year, who had the fuperintendence over 
all the reft, and the care of the college. Out of the body of 
the dakers were every now and then one admitted among the 
fenators. 

To preferve honour and honefty in the college of bakers, they 
were exprefly prohibited all alliance with comedians and gla~ 
diators; each had his fhop or bake-houfe, and they were 
giftributed into fourteen regions of the city. They were 
excufed from guardianfhips and other offices, which might 
divert them from their employment. See COLLEGE, 

By ourown ftatutes, Lakers are declared not to be handicrafts. 
No man for ufing the myfteries or {ciences of baking, brew- 
ing, furgery, or writing, fall be interpreted a handicraft. 
2) ED Oat. 53s ; 

Baxine of Porcelain. See the article PORCELAIN, 

BALANCE. See the article BALL ANCE. 

BALANIL, in natural hiftory, certain multivalve fhells ufual- 
ly growing to the fhells of the larger fort of fea-fhell-fith : 
they are commonly called in Eng)ifh, center-fhells. See 
SuPPLEMENT, article BALANUs. 

BALANUS, or Gans, is fometimes ufed by anatomitts 
for the nut of the yard. See GLANs. 

Sometimes alfo the clitoris is fo called. See CriToris. 

BaLanus is alfo fometimes ufed fora fuppofitory. See Sup- 
POSITORY. 

BALAUSTINES, Barausti4, in pharmacy, the flow- 
ers of the wild pomegranate, or malus punica fylveftris, which 
are very rough to the tongue and palate, and very aftringent 5 
and on that account are frequently ufed in diarrhceas, and 
other fluxes, hernias, Se. 

BALCONY *, in architeéture, a jutty, or projecture in the 
front of a houfe or other building, fupported by pillars, or 
confoles, and encompaffed with a balluftrade. 

* The word comes from the Italian dalcone, and that from 
the Latin, paleus 5 or the German pa/A, a beam. Coyarru- 
vias derives it from Barry, jacere 5 aflerting, that ba/conies 
were originally little turrets over the gates of citadels, whence 
darts, €F¢. were thrown on theenemy. 

BALDACHIN®, or Barpaquin,a piece of archite@ture 
jn form of a canopy; fupported with columns, and ferving as 
a crown or covering to an altar. 

* The word comes from the Italian baldacchino, which fignifies 
the fame. 

BALDNESS. See the article CaLvITIES. — ‘ 

BALE, in commerce, denotes a pack or certain quantity of 
merchandize: asa bale of fpicery, of books, of thread &¢,.— 
‘A bale of cotton-yarn is from three to four hundred weight; 
of raw filk, it is from one to four hundred ; of lockram or dow- 
Jas, either three, three and a half, or four pieces, Se, 

BALISTA. See the article Battista. 

BALKERS, or Batcors. See the article CoNDERS. 

BALKS, inagriculture, are ridges or banks between two fur- 
rows or pieces of arable land: the word is fometimes alfo ufed 
for the poles or rafters over out-houfes or barns 3 and among 
bricklayers forgreat beams,fuchas are ufed in making {caffolds. 

BALL and focket, a machine contrived to give an inftrument 
full play, arid motion every way. ia 
Tt confifts of a ball or {phere of brafs, fitted within a concave 
femi-globe, fo as to be moveable every way, both horizontal- 
ly, vertically, and obliquely. It is carried by an endlefs 
fcrew, and is principally ufed for the managing of furveying 
inftruments ; to which it is a very neceflary appendage. 

The ancient balls and Jackets had two concaves, or channels, 
the one for the horizontal, the other for the vertical direc- 
on. 

BAL LANCE, or BALANCE, libra, one of the fix fimple 
powers in mechanics, ufed principally for determining the 
equality, or difference of weights in heavy bodies, and confe- 
quently their mafles or quantities of matter. 

“The Ballance is of two kinds, viz. the ancient and modern. 
The ancient or Roman, called alfo flatera Romana, or fteel- 
yard, confifts of a lever or beam, moveable on a centre, and 
fufpended near one of its extremes: on one fide the centre 
are applied the bodies to be weighed, and their weight is mea- 
fured by the divifion marked on the beam ; on the other fide 
is the place where a weight moveable along it keeps the dal- 
Jance in zequilibrio. 

The modern ballance, now ordinarily in ufe, confifts of a 
lever or beam fufpended, exaétly by the middle; to the ex- 
tremes whereof are hung fcales, or bafons. 

In each cafe, the beam is called the jugum, and the two moie- 
ties thereof on each fide the axis, the brachia, or arms: and 
the handle whereby it is held, trutina ; the line on which the 
beam turns, or which divides its brachia, is called the axis, 
and, when confidered with regard to the length of the brachia, 
is efteemed but a point, and called the centre of the ballance ; 
and the places where the weights are applied, the points of fuf- 
penfion or application —That flender part perpendicular to the 
juguin, whereby either the equilibrium, or preponderancy 
‘of bodies is indicated, is called the tongue of the ballance. 

Tn the Roman éallance, therefore, the weight ufed for a coun- 
terballance is the fame, but the points of application are vari- 
ous; in the common ballance, the counterpoife isvarious, and 
the point of application the fame. 
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The principle on which each is founded is the fame, and may 
be conceived from what follows. 

Dodtrine of the BALLANCE.—The beam AB (Tab. Mecha- 

nies, fig. 9.) the principal part of the ballance, is a lever of 
the firft kind, which (inftead of refting on a fulcrum at Cc, 
its centre of motion) is fufpended by fomewhat faftened to 
C, itscentreof motion. So that the mechanifm of the da/- 
Jance depends on the fame theorem as that of the lever. 
Hence, as the known weight is to the unknown, fo is the 
diftance of the unknown weight from the centre of mo- 
tion, to the diftance of the known weight, where the two 
weights will counterpoife each other ; confequently, the 
known weights fhew the quantity of the unknown. 
Or thus; the action of a weight to move a éallance is by fo 
much greater, as the point prefled by the weight is more dif- 
tant from the centre of the dallance ; and that aétion follows 
the proportion of the diftance of the faid point fromthat centre, 
When the Jallance moves about its centre, the point B de- 
fcribes the arch B 4 (Fig. 10.) whilftthe point A defcribes 
the arch Aa, which is the biggeft of the two : therefore in 
the motion of the dallance, the a€tion of the fame weight is 
different, according to the point to which it isapplied: hence 
it follows, that the proportion of the fpace gone through by 
the point at A is as Aa, and at Bas B 4; but thofe arches 
are to oné another as CB, C A. 

Varieties in the application of the BALLANCE,.—If the brachia of 
a ballance be divided into equal parts, one ounce applied to the 
ninth divifion from the centre will equiponderate with three 
ounces at the third ; and two ounces at the fixth divifion act 
as ftrongly as three at the fourth, &c. 

Hence it follows, that the action of a power to move a bal- 
lance is in a ratio compounded of the power itfelf, and its dif- 
tance from the centre : for that diftance is as the fpace gone 
through in the motion of the dallance. 
It may be here obferved, that the weight equally preffes the 
point of fufpenfion at whatever height it hangs from it, and 
in the fame manner as if it was fixed at that very point ; for 
the weight at all heights equally ftretches the cord by which 
it hangs. 
A ballance is faid to be in equilibrio, when the aétions of the 
weights upon the brachia to move the dallance, are equal, fo 
as mutually to deftroy each other. When a ballance is in 
zquilibrio, the weights on each fide are faid to equiponde- 
rate: unequal weights may alfo equiponderate ; but then the 
diftances from the centre muft be reciprocally as the weights. 
Tn which cafe, if each weight be multiplied by its diftance, 
the produéts will be equal ; which is the foundation of the 
fteel-yard, : 
Thus in a ballance whofe brachia are very unequal ; a feale 
hanging at the fhorteft, and the longeft divided into equat 
parts: if fuch a weight be applied to it, as at the firft divi- 
fion fhall equiponderate with one ounce in the feale ; and the 
body to be weighed be put into the feale, and the above- 
mentioned weight be moved along the longeft brachium, till 
the equilibrium be found ; the number of divifions between 
the body and the centre fhews the number of ounces that 
the body weighs, and the fub-divifions the parts of an ounce. 
On the fame principle alfo is founded the deceitful ballance, 
which cheats by the inequality of the brachia: for inftance ; 
take two fcales of unequal weights, in the proportion of 9 to 
10, and hang one of them at the tenth divilion of the ballance 
above-defcribed, and another at the ninth divifion, fo that 
there may be an equilibrium ; if then you take any weights, 
which are to one another as g to ro, and put the firft in the 
firft {cale, and the fecond in the other feale, they will equi- 
ponderate, 
Several weights hanging at feveral diftances on one fide may 
equiponderate with a fingle weight on the other fide: to do 
this it is required, that the produ& of that weight, by its 
diftance from the centre, be equal to the fum of the products 
of all the other weights, each being multiplied by its dif- 
tance from the centre. 
To demonftrate which, hang three weights, of an ounce each, 
at the fecond, third, and fifth divifions from the centre, and 
they will equiponderate with the weight of one fingle ounce 
applied to the tenth divifion of the other brachium3 andthe 
weight of one ounce at the fixth divifion, and another of 
three ounces at the fourth divifion, will equiponderate with 
a weight of two ounces on the other fide at the ninth divi- 
fion. 
Several weights unequal in number, on either fide, may e- 
quiponderate : in this cafe, if eachof them be multiplied by 
its diftance from the centre, the fums of the produét on ei- 
ther fide will be equal ; and if thofe fums be equal, there 
will be an equilibrium. 
To prove which, hang on a weight of two ounces at the 
fifth divifion, and two others, each of one ounce, at the fe- 
cond and feventh ; and on the other fide hang two weights, 
each alfo of one ounce, at the ninth and tenth divifions: and 
thefe two will equiponderate with thofe three. 
To the juftnefs of a balance it is required, that the points of 
fufpenfion be exaétly in the fame line as the centre of the 
ballance + 
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tallance; that they be precifely equi-diftant from that point 
on either fide ; that the brachia be as long as conveniently 
they may ; that there be as little fri€tion as poffible in the 
motion of the beam and feales; and laftly, that the centre 
of gravity of the beam be placed a little below the centre 
of motion. . 

Baivance of theair is ufed to denote the weight of that 
fluid, whereby, according to its known property, it prefles 
where it is leaft refifted, till it be equally adjufted in all 

arts. 

Bydroftatical BALLANCE, is a machine for determining the 

“fpecific gravities.of bodies. See HypRosTATICAL. 

BALLANCE of Trade denotes an equality between the value of 
commodities bought of foreigners, and the value of the na- 
tive productions tranfported into other nations. ‘ 

It is neceffary that this dal/ance be kept in trading nations ; 
and if it cannot be made in commodities, it mutt in fpecie. 
Hereby it is, that we know whether a nation gains, or lofes 
by foreign trade, or any branch thereof ; and confequently, 
whether that nation grows richer or poorer. 

There are divers methods of arriving at this huno-vledge, 

1°, That moft received is, by taking a ftrict furyey of what 
proportion the value of the commodities exported bears to 
thofe imported. If the exports exceed the imports, it is 
concluded that nation is in a ~ining way, it being fuppofed 
that the overplus is imported if vullion, and fo increafes the 
treafure of the nation.—But this method is very uncertain : 
by reafon of the difficulty of obtaining a true account either 
of the exports or imports. (1.) Cuftom-houfe books are no 
rule in this cafe; by reafon of the running of goods, efpe- 
cially many fine commodities of fmall bulk but great value : 
as point, lace, ribbands, filks, jewels, fine linens, &'c. alfo 
wines, brandies, teas, and the like, (2.) To which add va- 
Tious accidents which affect the value of the {tock either fent 
out or brought in as loffes at fea, markets, bankrupts, 
{eizures, &'c. (3.) Then, as to particular trades, there aredivers 
countries to which the manufactures we fend outare incon- 
fiderable, yet the goods we import are neceflary to the car- 
rying on our trade in general ; as the trade to Norway, &c. 
for timber and naval ftores. Alfo the Eaft-India company, 
whofe imports much exceed their exports, yet is their trade 
highly advantageous to the nation : as we fell much of thefe 
imports to foreigners, and wear others, ¢. gr. callico’s and 
filks, in lieu of linens and filks from other countries, which 
would coft us dearer. 

2°, The fecond method is, by obferving the courfe of ex- 
change, which if generally above the intrinfic value or par 
of the coins of foreign countries ; we not only lofe by fuch 
exchanges, but the fame is a proof that we lofe by the general 
courfe of our trade.—But this method is imperfect ; fince we 
trade to many countries with which there is no fettled courfe 
of exchange. 

3°, The third method (which is Sir Jof. Child’s) is made 
from the increafe or the diminution of our trade, and fhip- 
ping in general : for if thefe diminith, whatever profit parti- 
cular men may make, the nation lofes : and vice verfa, He 
Jays it down as an infallible rule, that in all parts of the 
world wherever trade is great, and continues fo, and grows 
daily greater, and the fhipping increafes for a fuccefion of 
ages; that trade muft be nationally profitable. Even in the 
cafe of a merchant, who, by driving a great trade, ruins him- 
felf; though he lofe, what a multitude are gainers by him? 
as the king, and cuftomhoufe officers; befides fhip-wrights, 
butchers, brewers, bakers, ropemakers, porters, carmen, ma- 
nufacturers, mariners, &c. 
4°, A fourth way is, by obferving the increafe and diminu- 
tion of our coin and bullion.—But this is the leaft obvious 
and palpable of any ; for the money feems to vulgar eyes moft 
plentiful when there is leaft occafion for it ; and more fearce 
as the occafions for employing it are more numerous and 
advantageous : by which means we feem to have moft mo- 
ney when we have leaft trade. Thus, ¢.gr. when the 
Eaft-India company have a great fale to make, money is ge~ 
nerally found to be fearce in London 3 becaufe the occafion 
engages people to employ quantities which they had provided 
for that purpofe. Soa high rate of intereft will make mo- 
ney feem fcarce, becaufe every man, as foon as he can. make 
up a {mall fum, fends it to the goldfmith to be employed. 
Child Difc. on Trade. c. 9. 

BALLANCe of a cleck or watch is that part of either, which by 
its motion regulates and determines the beats.—The circular 
part of it is called the rim, and its {pindle the verge: there be- 
long to it alfo two pallets or nuts, which play in the fangs of 
the crown-wheel : in pocket watches, that ftrong ftud in 
which the lower pivot of the verge plays, and in the middle 
of which one pivot of the crown-wheel runs, is called the 
Potence: the wrought piece which-covers the dallance, and in 
which the upper pivot of the ballance plays, is the exek : the 
{mall {pring in the new pocket: watches iscalled the regulator. 

BALLA ST *, in navigation, any heavy matter ufed to fink 
a vellel to its Proper depth in water, or to give ita juft weight 


and counterpoife, and enable it to bear fail without over- 
turning. 3 
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* The word comes from the Flemith 
Jaf or left, The French call it fimply /zf. In the Mediter- 
Tanean, qvartelage. In Latin writers of the lower age it is 
denominated /a/lagium, 


belaft, formed of be, and 


The ordinary ballaft is {and or ftones, ftowed in the bottom, 
or hold, next the falfe keel of a veffel : fometimes, lead, corn, 
or other heavy goods ferve for balla/?.—The ballaft is {ome~ 
times one half, fometimes a third, and fometimes a fourth 
part of the burden of the veflel, Flat veffels require the moft 
ballaft.—Ships are faid to be ix balla, when they have no 
other loading. 

Matters of veffels are obliged to declare the quantity of bal 
laft they bear, and to unload it at certain places. They are 
prohibited unloading their balla? in havens, roads, &c. the 
neglect of which has ruined many excellent ports. 

Trench the BALLAST. See the article TRENCH, 

BALLASTAGE. See the article LasTace. 

BALLIAGE, a {mall duty paid to the city of London, by 
aliens, and even denizens, for certain commodities exported 
by them. 

B aL LISTA *, a military engine in ufe among the ancients, 
fomewhat like our crofs-bow, though much bigger and more 
forcible ; it was ufed in the befieging of cities, to throw in 
ftones, or fometimes darts and javelins. 

* The word is alfo frequently written, lefs confiftently with its 
etymon, Lalita, fometimes dalifra. It is formed from the 
Greek Paarew, jacere, being chiefly ufed. in cafting of darts, 
and arrows, in which it differed from the catapulta, which 
was ufed only for cafting ftones ; in other refpects they were 
alike, and were each bent in the fame Manner. See the ar- 
tide Caraputa. 

Marcellinus defcribes the Jalli/fa thus 3 a round iron cylin- 
der is faftened between two planks, from which reaches a 
hollow fquare beam placed crofs-wife, fattened with cords, 
to which are added ferews ; at one end of this ftands the en- 
gineer, who puts a woodon fhaft with a big head, into the 
cavity of the beam; this done, two men hend the engine, by 
drawing fome wheels : when the top of the head is drawn to 
the utmoft end of the cords, the fhaft is driven out of the 
ballifia, 8c. 

BALLOON, or BALLON, denotes a large round fhort- 
necked matrafs, or veflel ufed in chymiftry, to receive what 
is diftilled or drawn off by means of fire, 

Baxtoon isalfo ufed in archite&ture, for a round ball, or globe 
placed a-top of a pillar, or the like, by way of acroter, or 
crowning. 

BALLOTING, a method of voting at elections, &&¥c, by 
means of little balls which are ufually of different colours, by 
the French called ballotes; which are put into a box privately. 

BALLS, or Batxets, in heraldry, make a frequent bearing 
in coats of arms, though never {v called 3 but having accord- 
ing to their feveral colours feveral names, as de/ants when 
the colour is or; plates when argent ; hurts when azure ; 
torteaux when gules; pomeis when vert ; pellets or agreffes 
when fable ;_golpes when purple ; orenges when tanne 3 and 
guzes when fanguine. 

BALts of filk. See the article Stix, 

BALL-SOAP. See the article Soap. 

BALLUSTRADE, in architecture, an affemblage of one 
or more rows of ballufters, high enough to reft the elbow on, 
fixed upon a terrace, or the top of a building, by way of fe- 
curity ; fometimes alfo to make a feparation between one 
part and another, as thofe around altars, fonts, &c, 

BALM, orBatsam. See the article Barsam. 

Baw of Sulphur. SuLPuur. 

Baimine. Emparmine. 

BALNEUM, isa word much ufed by chymifts, generally 
fignifying a veffel filled with fome matter, as fand, water, or 
the like, in which another is placed’ that requires a more 
gentle heat than the naked fire, 

Batneum Marie is by fome fo called, as being fuppofed to 
have been firft invented by the blefled virgin ; but by others, 
with more propriety, it is called dalzeum maris, or fea-bath, 
in regard the veflel here floats as it were in a fea. 

Here the cucurbit js placed in hot water, which warms the 
matter contained, and difpofes it for rifing, or exhalation. 
A fand-heat is fometimes alfo called balnexm hccum, oF are~ 
nofum. 

Batneum vaporarium. See the article VAPoRARIUM. 

BALOTADE, a Jeap in which a managed hore offers to 
ftrike out with his hind legs, but does it not, only making an 
offer, and thewing the thoes of his bind feet, 

BALSAM, Batsam UM, properly denotes an oily, refinous, 
and odorous fu bftance, oozing from incifions in certain 
plants; of fovereign virtue in the cure of wounds, and divers 
other diforders. 

This amounts to the fame with what we otherwife 
fometimes by way of diftin&tion, a native balfam. 
We fay the balfam of Mecca, balfam of Peru, of Tolu, of 
Capaiba, of liquid amber, and a multitude of others. 

Batsam, or bahn of Gilead, is in the greateft efteem, though 
there are fome who hold that of Peru equal to ir in virtue. 
Tt is drawn by incifion from a tree of the fame name, grow- 
ing in Egypt and Judea, but chiefly in Arabia Felix, and 

which 


See the article 


call balm, 
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which is held fo precious, that it makes part of the fpecial 
revenue of the grand fignior, without whofe permiffion none 
are allowed to be planted or cultivated. —Theincifion through 
which this admirable juice flows is made in the dog-days : 
Theophraftus fays, it muft be made with iron nails; Pliny 
fays, with gl becaufe, fays he, iron makes the plant die: 
Tacitus tells us, that when the branches of this tree are full 
of fap, their veins feem to apprehend the iron, and ftop when 
an incifion is made with that metal, but that they flow freely 
when opened with a ftone, or a piece of broken glafs, or ofan 
earthen veflel : laftly, Marmol fays, the veins muft necefiari- 
ly be opened with ivory or glafs,—The juice ts white at firft, 
afterwards it becomes green, by degrees|of a gold colour, 
and, when old, of the colour of honey. It is at firft muddy, 
but by degrees grows clear, and of the confiftence of turpen- 
tine.—lIts fmell is agreeable, and very brifk : its tafte bitter, 
fharp, and aftringent ; it eafily diffolves in the mouth, and 
leaves no ftain on woollen cloth. 
Tt is fuggefted, that the juice brought to us for balfam is not 
properly the gum, or tears of the tree, flowing by incifion, 
for that it yields but little that way; but that it is prepared 
from the wood and green branches of the tree diftilled: and 
yet even this is frequently adulterated with Cyprus turpen- 
tine, and other refins and oils; alfo with honey, wax, Gc. — 
Befides which, there is likewife a liquor extracted from the 
feed of the plant, which is frequently paffed off for the true 
balfam, though its {mell is much weaker, and its tafte much 
bitterer. The bal/am tree is about the height of a pomegra- 
nate tree ; its leaves are like thofe of rue, always green ; its 
flowers white, and in form of ftars, whence fpring out little 
pointed pods, inclofing a fruit like an almond, called carpo- 
balfamum, as the wood is called xy/o-balfamum, and the juice 
opo-baljamum. 

The fruit or carpo-balfamum enters the compofition of Ve- 

nice treacle, having little other ufe in medicine: it muft be 

chofen of an aromatic tafte and agreeable {mell. The xylo- 
balfamum, which, like the other products of the baijam-tree, 
is brought from Cairo, is ufed in the troches of Hedychrous. 

It is brought in little faggots, the bark is red, the wood white, 

refinous, and aromatic. See XY LOBALSAMUM. 

There is likewife a balfam of Mecca, which is a dry, white 

gum, refembling white copperas, efpecially when old. It is 

brought from Mecca by the return of the Caravans of pil- 

grims and Mahometan merehants, who travel there out of 

devotion to the birth-place of their pro} het. It has-all the 
virtues of the alm of Gilead, or Judea; and is probably the 
fame, only hardened, and its colour altered. 

Basa of Peru is of three kinds ; or rather, it is one and the 
fame baljam, having three feveral names, viz. bal/am of inci- 
Sion, which is a white glutinous refin, ouzing at an incifion 
in the tree, and afterwards thickned and hardened. *This is 
excellent for green wounds, and much refembles the opo- 
balfamum, excepting in fmell, which diftinguifhes it—Dry 
balfam, which is diftilled from the tips of branches cut off, 
to which are faftened little veflels to receive the liquor, which 
at firft is like milk, but reddens by being expoled to the fun. 
Its chief ufe is in the compofition of the lac virginale, 
which is made much better with this, than with ftyrax or 
benzoin,.—Laftly, the balfam of lation, which is blackifh, and 
is drawn from the bark, roots, and leaves of the tree minced 
and boiled together. This is ufed in wounds like the white 
balfam ; and, on account of its excellent fmell, by the per- 
fumers- 

Baxsam of. Copaiba, or Copivi, comes from Brafil, in earthen 
bottles: ‘There are two forts, the one bright and thin ; the 
other thick ; the firft white, of arefinous fmell: the other 
a little more on the yellow ; both are admirable for wounds : 
the Jews ufe this balfam after circumcifion to ftop the 
blood, 

BarsamM of Tolu is at firft a liquid refin, which as it grows old 
becomes of the colour and confiftence of Flanders glue. It 
comes by incifion from fome trees growing in New Spain; 
where the inhabitants receive it in little veftels of black wax: 
in tafte and fmell it refembles balm of Gilead; as it grows 
old it takes the confiftence of a dry dal/am. 

Baxsam of ligid amber isa clear reddifh refin, produced by a 

tree in New Spain, called by the natives o/a/ol; in-fome de- 
gree refembling ambergreafe in {mell, whence its name. 
The new bal/am is liquid ; in which ftate it is called oil of 
liquid amber, and when old, bal/am of liquid amber 5 it comes 
from both the Spains, in barrels, but the genuine is very 
rare among us. 
Tt is found fovereign for wounds and ulcers, efpecially for 
fiftulas in ano: it refembles bal/am of Tolu in fmell and co- 
lour, and is procured in the manner of oil of bays, froma 
red fruit in the ifland of St. Domingo. 

BaisAm is alfo applied to certain factitious fubftances, made 
by chymifts and apothecaries, chiefly of balfamic and healing 
ingredients, in imitation of the native bal/ams. 

Thefe are called by way of diftin&tion, faé?itious, or arti- 
ficial balfams. 

We have two different compofitions of ba//ams, in imitation 
of the true, or Egyptian Jalfam; one by Matthiolus, the 
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other by Euricus Cordus, Pomet has alfo given 
of imitating many of the native Laljams. 

BAtsam of fulphur is a folution of the flowers of fulphur in 
fome oil, itis made by boiling the two together over a 
foft fire the {pace of an hour, or till the fulphur be totally 
incorporated with the oil into a red balfam. 

Tt is recommended both for external and internal ufes, as 
being warm and mollifying in cafe of wounds, fanious‘ul- 
cers, fiftulas, &. and curative even of ulcers of the lungs. 
Helmont, its inventor, extols it for all difeafes of the breaft : 
yet Boerhaave rejects all internal ufe of it,'as too hot, and 
actimonious. Bartholin alfo obferves, that it fometimes 
caufes a cardialgy. a 

Barsam of Satura is a falt, or fugar of lead, diffolved in 
oil or fpirit of turpentine, juniper, or the like, digefted, till 
the matter have acquired a red tinéture. his is found to 
refift the putrefaction of humours, and is good to cleanfe 
and cicatrize ulcers. 

BatsaAm, or BaLm, among alchymifts, fometimes denotes 

the fpirit of common {alt extracted in a particular manner, 
The preparation is thus: they diffolve the falt, and place its 
diffolution, well clarified, in horfe-dung to putrify, for the 
fpace of two or three months, and then diftil it flrongly 
with a fand-heat ; upon which there arifes a precious unétu- 
ofity, wherein things the moft corruptible being fteeped, are 
faid to remain entire, eternally. 
Ir is faid, that it was by this means fome of the’ ancients 
preferyed dead bodies entire without reducing them to 
mummy ; and particularly that of the woman mentioned 
by Volaterranus to be found in a maufoleum near Albano, 
inthe time of pope Alexander VI. which was by his order 
thrown fecretly into the Tiber, to prevent idolatry; fhe 
being found as frefh as when alive, though fhe had been 
dead 1300 years. ‘ 

BALSAMIC, a term in phyfic, fignifying that property 
in a medicine, whereby it is rendered fott, gently attenuat- 
ing, and fomewhat agglutinant. 

BAN, and Bans. See the articles Bann, and BANNs. 

Arrieve BANN. See the article ARRIERE; 

BANC, Bawcvs, or Bank; in law, denotes ‘a feat, “or 
bench of judgment. - 

Fus BANc1, or the privilege of having a bench, was an- 
ciently only allowed to the king’s judges gui funmam ad- 
miniftrant juflitiam, Inferior courts, as courts baron, hun- 
dred courts, &%c. were not, allowed-that prerogative ; and 
even at this day the hundred court at Freibridge, in -Nor- 
folk, is held under’ an oak at Gey!wood; and that of 
Woolfry, in Herefordthire, undér an oak, near Afhton 
in that county, called Hundred-oak, 4 

King’s Banc, or Bencu, is a foyereign tribunal where 
the king himfelf formerly prefided, the judges being 
placed in a lower bench at his feet.—The jurifdiétion of 
this court is very extenfive, and reaches throughout all 
England, the law fuppofing the king himfelf to be pre- 
fent. 

Common Banc, or common-pleas, the fecond court of juttice 
in England, where common and ordinary caufes are 
pleaded between fubject and fubje&t,—Here moft civil 
caufes are tried, whether real or perfonal, according to 
the rigour of the law. Here are ufually four judges, 
the chief whereof is Called the lord ‘chief juftice of the com- 
mon-pleas. Formerly there were feven judges,then fix, then 
five, Ge. 

BAND, in a general fenfe, fome fmall, narrow ligament, 
wherewith a thing is tied, or faftened. 

We fay, a flay-band, a brow-band, a hat-band, Sc. 

BAND, in architeéture, denotes any flat, low member, or 
moulding. 

This amounts to the fame with what is otherwife called 
face, from the Latin fofcia, which Vitruvius ufes for the 
fame thing 5 and fometimes fillet, plinth, &e. 

Bawp, ‘in furgery, denotes a fillet, fwath, or piece of linen 
cloth, wherewith either to cover or furround certain parts 
that ftand in need of affiftance. 

Bands are the fame with what are otherwife called rollers. 
‘A band, or roller, when applied, becomes a bandage. See 
Banpace, and RoLLeER. 

Banp ‘alfo gives the denomination to a military order in 
Spain, inftituted by Alphonfus XI. king of Caftile, anno 
1332. 

It takes its name from the~danda, band, or red ribband 
which comes a-crofs over the right fhoulder and under the 
the left arm of the knight. 

This order is for none but the younger fons of nobles ; the 
eldeft fons of grandees are excluded ; and, before admittance, 
it is requifite to have ferved at leaft ten years, either in the 
army, or at court. They are bound to take up arms for the 
catholick faith againft the infidels. 

The king himfelf is grand mafter of the order. 

Banp of Joldiers, fo many as fight under the fame flag, or 
enlign. 

Thus Romulus called thofe who fought under the fame ma- 
nipule, (a handful of hay being then ufed for a fag) manipu- 
lus militum. Trained- 
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Trained-Banps, See the article TRAIN-BANDS. 
BANDAGE, in furgery, the application of a band, fwath, 
roller, or fillet to a part of the body 5 or the act of rolling, 
or tying a fwath or band, round a part affected, and the parts 
adjacent, with comprelies, plaifters, and the like. 
OF bandages there are two forts ; whereof one fort are re- 
medies of themfelves.—The other being intended only to 
keep the medicaments on the part, are called more particu- 
larly Contentive Bandages. 
Incarnative BANDaG. See the article INCARNATIVE. 
BANDALEER*, or Banpexerr, a large leathern belt, 
thrown over the right fhoulder, and hanging down under the 
sleft arm; wore by the ancient mufqueteers, both for the fu- 
ftaining of their fire-arms, and for the carriage of their muf- 
ket-charges ; which being put up in little wooden cafes, 
coated with leather, were hung, to the number of twelve, 
to each bandaleer. x 
* The word is originally French, bandowiller, formed apparently 
from bandoalier, a kind of banditti particulaily infefting the 
Pyreneans ; who were formerly diltinguifhed by this piece of 


furnitare ; and were themfelves fo denominated, quafi ban de’ 


wolicrs, a knot of robbers. 


The French foldiery ftill retain the bandaleer 5 their horfe, 
their mufqueteers, and common guards, wearing it indiffe- 
rently ; excepting for fome difference in its garniture, 

BANDELET, or Banptev, in archite@ure, any little 
band or flat moulding, as that which crowns the Doric ar- 
chitrave.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 1. & 28. lit. a. 

Tt is alfo called tenia, which Vitruvius ufes for the fame 
thing : fometimes, fillet, diadema, &c. 

BANDEROLL, a little flag in form of a guidon, extended 
more in length than breadth, us’d to be hung out on the 
matts of veflels, €&c. 

BANDLET. See the article BannELeET. 

BANIANS, a religious {eG in the country of the Moguls, 
who believe a metempfychofis ; and will therefore eat no 
living creature, nor even kill noxious animals, but endeavour 
to releafe them if they fee them in the hands of others, 

“The Banians are faid to be fo fearful of having communica- 
tion with other nations, that they break their cups if one of 
a different religion have drank out of them, or even touched 
them ; and empty the water out of a pond where he has 
wafhed himfelf. It is added, that if they happen to touch one 
another, they muft wath and purify themfelves before they 
eat, or enter their own houfes, They carry, hanging 
at their necks, a ftone called tamberan, as big as an egg, 
and perforated in the middle, through which run three firings: 
this ftone, they fay, reprefents their great God, and upon 
that account they have great refpect fhewn them by all the 
Indians, 

BANISHMENT, E£xik, among us, is of two kinds: the 

one voluntary, and upon oath; the other by compulfion, 
for fome offence or crime, 
‘The former, properly called abjuration, is now ceafed ; the 
latter is chiefly enjoined by judgment of parliament. Yet 
outlawing and tranfportation may alfo be confidered as 
fpecies of exile, 

BAN K*, in commerce, is a denomination given to certain 
focieties, or communities, who take on them the charge of 
the money of private perfons, to improve it, or to keep it 
fecure. 

+ The word dank in this fenfe, comes from the Italian banca, 
formed of the Spanifh banco, a bench whereon the ancient 
money-changers fat in the public markets; or, as others think, 
a table whereon they told their money : for the Spanifh danco 
fignifies a table, as well as a bench; as among the Greeks the 
word reameta fignified a bench, as well as a table; whence 
the word reameCirns for a bencher. Guichard chufes to de- 
rive dank from the Latin abacus, a table, or cupboard. 


There are feveral of thefe banks eftablithed in the feveral 
principal trading cities in Europe; as in Venice, London, 
Amfterdam, Hamburg, Paris, &c. But of all others that of 
Venice is the moft confiderable, as being the moft ancient, 
and that whereon the cthers are modelled, 

The banco, or bank of Venice, commonly called Banco del 
guiro, is properly a board of public credit and intereft; or a 
general and perpetual purfe for all merchants and traders ; 
eftablifhed by a folemn edi& of the commonweaith, which 
enacts, That all payments of wholefale merchandize, and 
letters of exchange, fhall be in banco, or bané notes; and that 
all debtors and creditors fhall be obliged, the one to carry 
their money to the danA, the other to receive their payments 
in banco ; fo that payments are performed by a fimple transfer 
from the one to the other : he who was before creditor on 
the dank books, becoming debtor as foon as he has reficned 
his right to another, who is entered down 2s creditor in his 
place; fo that the parties only change name, without any 
effective payment being made. Indeed there are fometimes 
actual payments made, efpecially in matters of retail, and 
when foreigners are difpofed to have ready money to carry 
off in fpecie 3 or when particular traders chufe to have a 
ftock by them to negotiate in bills of exchange, &, The ne- 


selity of rae effective payments, has given occafion to the 
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opening a fund of ready money 5 which is found fo far frottt 
diminifhing the ftock, that this liberty of withdrawing mo 
ney at pleafure rather augments it. By means of this banks 
the republic, without incroaching on the freedom of com- 
merce, or without paying any intereft, is miftrefs of 5000000 
ducats, to which the capital of the bang is limited, to be in 
readinef$ on any preffing occafion ; the republic being fecy. 
rity for the capital, 

Fed a ANE: bse the articles 

Bank, or Bencu, in law. 

Days in Bank, See the article Day. 

Fost-BANK. See Banquetre, and Foorsanks 

BANKER, a perfon who banks, that is, negotiates and ttafs 
ficks in money ; or receives, and remits money from place 
to place, by means of bills or letters of exchange, 

In Italy the employment of a banker, efpecially in republics, 
does not derogate from nobility ; and hence it is, that moft 
of the cadets, or younger fons of petfons of condition, un< 
dertake it for the fupport of their family. 

The Romans had two kinds of bankers, though their office 
was much more extenfive than that of the bankers among us3 
theirs being public officers, in whom were united the fune- 
tions of a broker, agent, banker, and notary ; managing the 
exchange, taking in money, affifting in buying and felling, 
and drawing the writings neceflary on all thefe occafions. 

BANKRUPT*, a dealer who, having gotten other men’s 
goodsor money in hishands, abfconds to defraud his creditors, 

* The word is formed of the ancient Latin Zancus, a bench, or 
table ; and rupius, broken. 

Bank,we have elfewhere obferved, originally fignified a bench, 
which the firft bankers had in the public places, in markets, 

“fairs, &c. on which they told their money, wrote bills of 

exchange, &c, Hence when a banker failed they broke his 
bank, to advertife the public, that the perfon to whom the 
bank belonged, was no longer in a condition to continue his 
bufinefs, As this practice was very frequent in Italy, it is 
faid the term bankrupt is derived from the Italian Lanco rotto, 
broken bench. 
Cowel rather chufes to deduce the word from the French 
bangue, table, and route, vefligium, trace, by a metaphor 
from the fign left in the ground of a table once faftened to 
it, and now gone. On this principle he traces the origin of 
bankrupts, from the ancient Roman menfarit, or argentarii, 
who had their taberne or menfz in certain public places ; and 
who, when they fled or made off with the money that had 
been trufted to them, left only the fign or fhadow of their 
former ftation behind them. 

BANKRUPTCY, the failure, abfconding, and relinquifh- 
ment of traffick ina merchant,a banker, or any other trader. 
The French make this difference between a bankruptcy and 
a failure; that the firft is fuppofed voluntary and fraudulent, 
and the latter conftrained and neceflary, by means of acci- 
dents, &e, 

A failing, breaking, or ftopping of payment, diminifhes the 
merchant’s credit, but does not note him with infamy, as 
bankruptcy does. 

When a merchant, &&*c. fails to appear at the exchange, &'c. 
without apparent reafon, it is called a failing of prefence ; the 
bankruptcy becomes open from the day he abfconds, or the 
feal is affixed to his effets, 

Commiffion of BANKRUPTCY. See Comission, 

BANN*, or Ban, Bannum, or Banwnus, in the feudal 
law, a folemn proclamation, or publication of any thing. 

* The origin of the word is uncertain; fome deduce it from 
the Britith ban, clamour, noife ; others from the Saxon pan, 
a thing {pread ; whence ban, and band, fed for a flag. 

Braéton mentions bannus regis, for a proclamation of filence 
anciently made by the court, before the encounter of the 
champions in a combat. 

Banws of marriage, are certain folemn notices of matrimonial 
contracts, made in the parifh church, before the marriage ; 
that if there be any exceptions to either Party as to prior en- 
gagements, Gc. there may bean opportunity of making them. 
‘The publication of banns, (popularly called asking in the 
church) was intended as an expedient, to prevent clandeftine 
marriages ; but a licence or difpenfation is now fo eafily pro- 
cured, that their ufe is defeated—By the laws of the church, 
banns are to be publifhed thrice, on three diftant days, in the 
places where the parties live ; on pain of nullity of marriage : 
and excommunications are threatned againft thofe, who 
knowing impediments conceal them. 

BANNERETS *, an ancient order of knights, or feudal 
lords, who poflefing feveral large fees, led their vaflals to 
battle, under their own flag, or banner, when fummoned 
thereto, by the king. 

* The word feems formed from banner, a {quare flag, or from 
band, which anciently alfo denoted a flag.—Bannerets are alfo 
called in ancient writers, milites vexilli ri, and vexillarii, 
bannerarii, bannarii, banderifii, banerifii, &e. 

Anciently there were two kinds of knights, great and Jittl: ; 
the firft whereof were called tannerets, the fecond bachelors ; 
the firft compofed the upper 5 the fecond, the middle nobi- 
lity. See BacHELOR, 
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‘The banneret was a dignitary allowed to march under his own 
flag, whereas the bachelarius eques followed that of another. 
Yo be qualified for a banneret, one muft be a gentleman of 
family, and muft have a power to raife a certain number of 
armed men; with eftate enough to fubfift at leaft twenty- 
eight, or thirty men. This muft have been very confiderable 
in thofe days, in regard each man, belides his fervant, had 
two horfemen to wait on him, armed, the one witha crofs- 
bow, the other with a bow and hatchet. 
‘As he was not allowed to be a baron who had not above 
thirteen knights-fees, fo he was not admitted to bea banneret, 
if he had lefs than ten. FE 
Banneret, according to Spelman, was a middle order between 
a baron, and a fimple knight ; called fometimes alfo wexilla- 
rius minor, to diftinguifh him from the greater, that is, from 
the baron, to whom alone properly belonged the jus vexilli, 
or privilege of the fquare flag. : 
Hence the banneret was alfo called bannerettus, quafi baro mi- 
nor, a word frequently ufed by Englifh writers in the fame 
fenfe, as baneret was by the French; though neither of 
them occur before the time of Edward II. 
Some will have bannerets to have originally been perfons who 
had fome portion of a barony affigried them; and enjoyed it 
under the title of Zara proximus, and that with the fame pre- 
togatives as the baron himfelf. 
Some again find the origin of Lannerets in France; others in 
Britanny ; others in England, Thefe laft attribute the infti- 
tution of bannerets to Conan, lieutenant of Maximus, who 
commanded the Roman legions in England under the empire 
of Gratian, in 383. This general, fay they, revolting, di- 
vided England into forty cantons, and in thefe cantons di- 
(tributed forty knights, to whom he gave a power of aflem- 
bling on occafion, under their feveral banners, as many of 
the effective men as were found in their refpective diftricts ; 
whence they are called bannerets. 
However thisbe, it appears from Froiffart, &c. thatancieritly 
fuch of the military men as were rich enough to raife and 
fubfift a company of armed men, and had a right to do 
fo, were called aunerets, Not, however, that thefe quali- 
fications rendered them knights, but only dannerets; the ap- 
pellation of knight being only added thereto, becaufe they 
were fimple knights before. 
Bannérets were {econd to none, but knights of the garter ; 
they were reputed the next degree below the nobility ; and 
were allowed to bear arms with fupporters, which none elfe 
may under the degree of a baron. In France, it is faid, the 
dignity was hereditary ; but in England it died with the 
perfon that gained it. ‘The order dwindled on the inftitu- 
tion of baronets by king James I. and at length became ex- 
tin&. The laft perfon created banneret was Sir John Smith, 
made fo after Edghill-fight, for refcuing the ftandard of 
king Charles I. 
The form of the banneret’s creation was this: on a day of 
battle, the candidate prefented his flag to the king or gene- 
yal, who cutting off the train, or fkirt thereof, and making 
ita fquare, returned it again, the proper banner of bannerets ; 
-who are hence fometimes called twighits of the quare flag. 

BANNIMUS, the form of expulfion of any member from 
the univerfity of Oxford, by affixing the fentence up in fome 

ublic place, as a denunciation or promulgation of it. 

BANQUETTE, in fortification, is a little foot-bank, or 

an elevation of earth forming a path which runs along the 
infide of ‘a parapet ; by which the mufqueteers get up, to 
difcover the counterfcarp, or to fire on the enemies in the 
moat, or in the covert-way. 
The banquette is generally a foot and half high, and almoft 
three foot broad: having two or three fteps to mount it by. 
—Where the parapet is very high, they make a double 
banguette one over the other, 

BAPTISM™%, in theology, the ceremony of wajhing ; ora 
facrament whereby a perfon is initiated into the Chriftian 
church, and original fin is wafhed away in infants, and 
a€tual fins in adults who receive it. 

* The word is formed from the Greek fut, of Ganiw, I 

dip or plunge. 

The Jews practifed this ceremony, after circumcifion, on 
their profelytes, long before the coming of Jefus Chrift— 
For the matter of bapti/m, any natural water is eld fufficient, 
but nothing elfe is allowed: for this reafon pope Stephen Il. 
excommunicated a prieft for baptizing a child with wine.—In 
the primitive times this ceremony was performed by immer- 
fion, as it is to this day in the oriental churches, according 
to the original fignification of the word. The practice of 
the weftern churches is, to fprinkle the water on the head or 
face of the perfon to be baptized, except in the church of 
Milan, in whofe ritual it is ordered, that the head of the in- 
fant be plunged three times into the water——A trine immer- 
fion was firft ufed, and continued foralong time : this was to 
fignify either the three days that our Saviour lay in the grave, 
or the three perfons in the trinity. But it was afterwards 
Jaid afide ; becaufe the Arians ufed it: it was then thought 
proper to plunge but once, left the heretics fhould think that 
the catholics, like them, divided the trinity.—Some are of 
opinion, that fprinkling in Laptifin was begun in celd coun- 
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ttiess It was introduced into England about the beginning 
of the ninth century. At the council of Celchyth, in 816, it 
was ordered, that the prieft fhould not only fprinkle the holy 
water upon the head of the infant, but likewife plunge it 
in the bafon,—There are abundance of ceremonies deliver- 
ed by ecclefiaftical writers, as ufed in Japtifm, which are now 
difufed ; though there are not wanting thofe who contend 
for their re-admiffion ; as the giving milk and honey to the 
baptized, in the eaft ; wine and milk in the weft, @c.—le 
appears, that in the primitive times none were baptized but 
adults: Formerly there were great difputes, whether the 
baptifm of heretics was valid. The general opinion run for 
the affirmative, provided it was conferred in the name of the 
trinity, and therefore they allowed even thatgiven by laymen, 
or even by women in cafe of neceffity. The council of Roan 
in 1072, ordered, that the prieft fhould baptize fafting. 
Theological authorsdiftinguith three kinds of baptifm. 1°. Wa- 
ter baptifm, which is that above-mentioned. 2°. Bapti/iz of 
fire, which is the perfeét love of God, joined with an earneft 
defire to be baptized ; called alfo the bapti/m of the haly ghoft : 
on occafion this may fupply the place of water-bapti/m. 3°. 
Baptifm of blood ; which is the maityrdom of a catechumen, 
Baptifm, in the primitive times, was only adminiftred at 
Eafter and Whitfuntide, except in cafes of neceffity. The 
catechumens were not forward in coming to baptifin: St. 
Ambrofe was not baptized before he was elected bifhop of 
Milan; and fome of the fathers not till the time of their 
death, Some deferred it out of a tender confcience 3 and 
others out of too much attachment to the world; it being 
the prevailing opinion of the primitive times, that sapti/m, 
whenever conferred, wafhed away all antecedent flains and 
fins. Divers of the fathers rallied this fuperftitious delicacy 
to fuch a degree, that they introduced a different extreme 5 
the ridiculous zeal of fome people carrying them to baptize 
even the dead, by proxy. 

Baprism, or Chriffening, in the fea-language, isa ceremony in 

Jong voyages aboard merchant-fhips; praétifed both on perfons 
and veffels which pafs the tropic, or line, for the firft time, 
The chriftening of veffels is fimple, and confifts only in the 
wafhing them throughout with fea-water : that of paflengers 
is more myfterious ; but neither the one nor the other is 
done without making the crew drunk; the feamen, on 
chriftening the fhip, pretending to a right of cutting off the 
beak-head, unlefs redeemed by the matter or captain, 
The chriffening of a feaman, or paflenger, is as follows : the 
oldeft of the crew who has paffed the line, or tropic, comes, 
whimfically dreft, his face blacked, a grotefque cap on his 
head, and a waggoner or other fea-book in his hand, followed 
by the reft of the feamen mafqued like himfelf, each having 
fome kitchen utenfil in his hand, with drums beating: he 
places himfelf gravely on a feat prepared on the deck, at the 
foot of the main-maft. At the tribunal of this mock-ma- 
giftrate, each paffenger, not yet initiated, fwears, he will 
take care the fame ceremony be obferved, whenever he is in 
the fame circumftance : by giving a little money, by way of 
gratification, he is difcharged with a little fprinkling of wa~ 
ter; otherwife, as is ufually the cafe with the common fea~ 
men, he is heartily drenched with ftreams of water poured 
on him: the fhip-boys are inclofed in a cage, and ducked 
at difcretion ; and befides, in memory of the ceremony, they 
are obliged to whip each other, which they never fpare. 

BAPTISMAL Sont, See Font and Bapristery. 

BAPTIST. See ANABAPTIST, CATABAPTIST, and 
HEMEROBAPTIST. 

Hermits of St. ‘Fobn Baptist. See Hermit. 

BAPTISTERY, in ecclefiaftical writers, a place or edifice 
where water is preferved for perfons to be baptized in. 
Anciently, in the churches which baptized by immerfion, 
the bapti/fery was a kind of pond where the catechumens 
were plunged ; though in many places the next river ferved 
for a baptiffery. 

In after times, the bapti/fery was a little building adjoining to 
the church, purpofely appointed for the adminiftration of 
this ceremony. 

‘There were feveral fonts and altars in each daptifery, becaufe 
then they baptized a number at once, all of whom received 
the eucharift immediately after. 

At firlt, thefe bapti/feries were only in the great cities, where 
bifhops refided, who alone had the right of baptizing ; but 
they afterwards allowed parifhes to have fonts, for the more 
commodious adminiftration of baptifm. This right was con- 
fined to parifhes alone ; and if any monafteries were found 
with baptifmal fonts, it was becaufe they had baptifmal 
churches in another place:+ though the bifhops fometimes 
granted them to monks, upon condition that they would have 
a fecular prieft along with them to take care of the people ; 
but they afterwards found means to throw off the prieft, and 
make themfelves mafters of the church, and attach it, with 
its baptifmal fonts, to their own monaftery. 

BAR, in acourt of juftice, denotes an inclofure made with a 
ftrong partition of timber, three or four foot high, where 
the council are placed to plead caufes. 

This the French call barre d’audience, and in fome places 
auditeire. It anfwers to what, among the Romans, was de- 
nominated cau/idica, 


5 qs 


Tt is called bar, becaufe inclofed with abarrier, called alfo in 
Latin writets cencelli and caule, by a metaphor taken from 
theep-folds. 

The denomination Bar is alfo given to the benches where the 
lawyers or advocates are feated.—T he appellation arofe hence, 
that anciently there was a bar, or barrier, to feparate the 
counfellors and pleaders, from the attorneys and others. 
Hence our lawyers who are called to the dar, or licenfed to 
plead, in other countries called licentiati, are termed arri- 

fers. 

we or Barre, Barra, in common law, denotes a per- 

mptory exception, againft a demand or plaint. 

he author of the terms of the law defines dar, a plea 
brought by the defendant in an action, whereby the action of 
the plaintiff is deftroyed for cver,—But the modern writers 
extend the ufe of the word farther, dividing bars into perpetual 
and temporary. 7 

Perpetual BAR is that which overthrows the action for ever. 

Temporary BAR, or bar pro tempore, is that which is allowed 
good for the ptefent, but may fail or be fet afide hereafter, 

Bars, in the manage, denote the ridges or upper part of the 

gums, between the tufhes and grinders of a horfe; the under 
and outward fides retaining the name gums, 
The bars fhould be fharp-ridged and lean ; for fince all the 
fubjection ahorfe fuffers proceeds from thofe parts, if they 
have not thofe qualities, they will be very little or not at all 
fenfible ; fo that the horfe can never have a good mouth; for 
if the Jars be flat, round, and infenfible, the bit will not have 
its effe& ; and confequently, fuch a horfe can be no more go- 
verned by his bridle, than if one took hold of his tail. 

Bars, in mufic, denote ftrokes drawn perpendicularly acrofs 
the lines of a piece of mufic, including between each two, a 
certain quantity or meafure of time, which is various as the 
time is triple or common. 

In common time, between each two bars is included the 

» meafure of four crotchets, in triple time three crotchets, 
Their principal ule is to regulate the beating, or meafure of 
the mutical time in a concert. 

Bar, Barr, orBarrg, inheraldry, denotesan ordinary nearly 
refembling the fe/s; from whichit only differs by its narrow- 
ne{s, and by this, that the bar may be placed in any part of the 
field, whereas the fefs is confined to a fingle place. Sce FEss. 

BAR-SHOT. See the article SHor. 

BARACK *, or Barrack, BARAQUE, a hutt, or little 
lodge for foldiers in a camp. 

* The word comes from the Spanith Larracas, little cabins which 

fifhermen make on the fea-fhore, 

‘Thofe for the horfe were formerly called daracks, and thofe for 
the foot Autts ; butdarack is now ufed indifferently for both. 
Baracks are generally made by fixing four forked poles in the 
ground ; and laying four others acrofs them ; afterwards they 
build up the walls with fods, wattles, or what the place af- 
fords : and the top is planked, thatched, or covered with turf, 
as they have convenience. 
When the army is in winter quarters, the foldiers ufually 
build baracks 5 in the fummer they are content with their 
tents. 

BARALIPTON, aterm in logic, denoting the firt indire& 
mode of the firft figure of fyllogifms. 

A fylogifm in daralipion is, when the two firft propofitions 
thereof are general, and the third particular; the middle 
term being the fubject of the firft, and the attribute of the 
fecond.—-For example, 

BA Every evil ought to be feared : 

RA Lvery violent paffin is an evil : 

LIP. Therefore fomething that ought to be feared is a violent 

affion. 

BARA Lfors, BaraLorrt, the name of a fee of he- 
retics at Bologna in Italy, who had all things in com- 
mon, even their wives and children. — They gave very 
readily into all manner of debauchery, and were alfo termed 
compliers. 

BARANGI, officers among the Greeks of the lower empire, 
whofe bufinefs it was to keep the keys of the city-gates where 
the emperor refided. 

Codinus fays, berangi were thofe who ftood guard at the door 
of the emperor’s bed-chamber and dining-room. 

BARBACAN, or Barsican, Properly denotes an outer 
defence, or fortification to acity, or cafile 3 ufed efpecially 
as a fence to the gates, or walls. 

In which fenfe, dartacan amounts to the fame with what is 
otherwile called, antemurale, promurale, murus exterior, or 
outer wall, 

BarBacan is alfO ufed fora fort at the entrance of a bridge, 
orin the outlet of acity, having a double wall with towers, 
Such is that at one end of the wooden bridge at Rouen, 
which is ftill called by fome Barbacana. 

Barvacan is alfo ufed for an aperture in the walls of acity, 
through which to fire with mufkets on the enemy. See Em- 
BRASURE, 

BARBACAN, in archite€ture, denotes along narrow canal, or 
opening, left in the walls for water to come in and go out at, 
when edifices are raifed in places liable to be overflowed 5 or 
to drain off the water froma terrace, or the like, 


BAR 


BARBARA, in logic, the 
fyllogifms. 
A fyllogifm in barbara is that whereof all the propofitions 
are univerfal and affirmative; the middle term being the 
fubje& in the firft propofition, and attribute in the fecond,— 
For example ; 
BAR Whoever Suffers a man to flarve; whom he ought to 

fiflain, is a murderer : 


firft mode of the firft figure of 


BA  Whuaever is rich, and refufes to give alms, fiffer's thofe 
to flarve whom he ought ta fuftain : 
RA. Therefore, whoever is rich, and refufes to give alms, is 


a murderer. 

BARBARIAN®*, aname given by the ancient Greeks to 
all thofe who were not of their own €ountry, or who did 
not fpeak the Greek Janguage.—In which fenfe the word 
figniied with them no more than Soreigner, and did not 
carry that odium with it, as it does now, 

* Strabo derives the word BagRaeos ftom «BagRageter, balbu- 
tire, by reafon foreigners coming to Athens ufed to ftammer, 
or fpeak coarfely : others derive it from BaeBae, a word that 
foreigners frequently ftumbled on, which yet had no meaning ; 
others from the Arabic bar, a defart ; Voflius from the Chal- 
dee adverb $99, extra, Soris. 


BARBARISM®*, in grammar, 
the purity of ftyle or language, 
A barbarifm differs, according to Ifidore, from a barbarous 
term, as the former, for inftance, is Latin, though corrupt 
or mifufed;' whereas the latter, which this writer calls 
barbarologia, is 2 word merely foreign, intruded into Latin 
fpeech. 

BARBE, orBarks, in commerce, akind of horfe brought from 
Barbary, much efteemed for its beauty, vigour and fwiftnefs. 
Barbs are ufually of a flender make, and their legs far apart. 
It is a maxim, That dards grow ripe, but never old; becaufe 
they retain their vigour to the laft, which makes them prized 
for ftallions: their miettle, according to the duke of New- 
caftle, never ceafes but with their lives, 

It is faid, they were anciently wild, and tun at latge in the 
defarts of Arabia ; and that it was in the time of the Cheq 
Ifhmael, that they firft began to famethem. It is faid there 
are barbs in Africa that will outrun ofttiches, fuch are ordi- 
narily fold, according to Dappet, for 1000 ducats, or 100 
camels. They are fed yery fparingly, Dapper fays with ca- 
mel’s milk, It is added, that in Barbary they preferve the 
genealogy of their barbs, with as much care as the Europeans 
do thofe of their noble families ; and that to fell them, they 
always produce their titles of nobility, 

The race of horfes is much degenerated in Numidia; the 
Arabs having been difcouraged from keeping it up, by the 
‘Turkith officers, who were fure to be maiters of them. At 
prefent the Tingitanians, and Egyptians, have the reputa= 
tion of preferving the belt breed, both for fize and beauty. 
The finalleft of thefe lat are ufually fixteen hands high, and 
all of them fhaped, according to their phrafe, like the an= 
tilope. 

The good conditions of a Barbary horfe (befides the fuppofed 
quality of never lying down, and of ftanding ftill when the 
ridet drops his bridle) are to have a long walk, and to ftop 
fhort, if required, in a full career, 

BARBE, in the military art—To fire en BARBE, is to fire 
the cannon over the parapet, inftead of through the embra- 
fures ; in which cafe the pafapet muft not be more’thaa 

three foot and a half high. r 

Barse, ot Barne, is alfo an old term for the armour of the 
horfes of the ancient knights, and foldiers, who were ac- 
Coutered at all points, 

Della Crufca fays, the barde is an armour of iron or leather, 
wherewith the neck, breaft, and fhoulders of the horfe are 
covered. 

BARBER. SeeCuirurcery. 

BARBICAN. See the article BaRBACAN, 

BAR BINGis fometimes ufed in ancient ftatutes for fheering. 
Cloth is not to be exported till it be barbed, towed and thorn, 
Quek 7 ceitiie 

BARBOTINE, a feed, otherwife called Semen fantonicum, and 
Jemen contra vermes, in Englifh wormfeed, See WormszEED,. 

BARDE., See the article Barge. 

BAR DESANISTS, a fe@ of ancient heretics, thus deno- 
minated from their leader, Bardefanes, a Syrian of Edeffa, 
in Mefopotamia. 

Bardefanes, born in the middle of the fecond century, be- 
came eminent after his converfion to Chriftianity, for his piety 
and learning ; but efpecially for his zeal againft heretics, 
againft whom, we are informed by St. Jerome and Eufebius, 
he wrote a multitude of books : yet had he the misfortune to 
fall, himfelf, into the errors of Valentinus, to which he 
added fome others of his own. He taught, that the actions 
of men depend altogether on fate, and that God himfelf 
is fubject to neceflity. His followers went further, and de- 
nied the refurrection of the body, and the incarnati:n and 
death of our Saviour ; holding, that thefe were only apparent 
or phantaftical. « 
Strunzius has given the hitory of the Bardefanifts. 
BARDS; 


denotes an offence againft 


BAR 


BARDS, Baroni, ancient poets among the Gauls and Bri- 
tons, who defcribed and fung in verfe the brave actions of 
the great men of their nation ; with defign to inculcate and 
recommend virtue, and even fometimes to put an end to the 
difference between armies at the point of engagement. 

% Bochart derives the word from parat, to fing. — Camden a- 
grees with Feftus, that bardus originally fignifies a finger : 
and adds, that the word is pure Britifh. Others derive the 
word from Bardus, a druid, the fon of Dryis, and the fifth 
king of the Celta. 

The bards differed from the druids, in that the latter were 
priefts and teachers of the nation, but the former only poets 
and writers. 

Larrey, Bodin, and Pafquier, indeed will have the bards to 
have been pricfts, as well as philofophers : and Cluverius, 
orators too: but without much foundation in antiquity. 
—Strabo divides the feéts of philofophers among the Gauls 
and Britons into three, viz. the druids, bards, and evates. 
The bards, adds he, are the fingers and poets; the e- 
yates, the priefts and natural philofophers ; and the druids, to 
natural philofophy add alfo the moral. Hornius however re- 
duces them to two fects, viz. bards, and druids; others to one, 
and make druid a general name comprehending all the others. 
Cluverius will have it, that there were dards alfo among the 
ancient Germans ; becaufe Tacitus makes mention of their 
fongs and poems which contained their hiftory. 

BARE footed-Trinitarians. TRINITARIAN, 

Bare-/aoted-Carmelites. ‘ See the articles } CaRMELITE. 

BARE- pump. Pump. 

BAR-IF EE, a fee of 20 pence, which every perfon acquitted 
of felony pays the gaoler. 

BARGE, akind of ftate, or pleafure-boat, ufed chiefly in 
the navigation of rivers which lead to great cities. 

Barges are of various kinds, and acquire various names, ac- 
cording to the variety of their ufes and ftruétures : as, 

A company’s barge, A Severn-trow, 

A row-barze, A Ware-barge, 

A royal-barge, A light horfeman, 

A fand- barge, A Weft-country-barge. 

BARK *, the exterior part of trees, ferving them for a fkin 
or covering. 

* In writers of the laft age, 
Vid. 15 Car. 2. ¢. 2- 

The bark of trees in general is of a fpongy texture ; and, by 
many little fibres which pafs through the capillary tubes 
whereof the wood confifts, it communicates with the pith ; fo 
that the proper nutriment of the tree, being imbibed by the 
roots, and carried up through the fine arterial veflels of the 
tree by the warmth of the foil, Ge. to the top of the plant, 
is ufually fuppofed to be there condenfed by thecold air, and 
in that form returns by its own gravity down the veflels, 
which do the office of veins, lying between the wood and 
inner bark; leaving, asit pafles by, fuch parts of its juice as 
the texture of the Jaré will receive, and requires for its fup- 
port. See Woop. 

That foft whitifh rind or fubftance between the inner bark 
and the wood, which Mr. Bradley thinks to do the office of 
veins, fome account a third barf, only differing from the 
others in that its fibres are clofer ; ’tis this contains the liquid 
fap, gums, &c. found in plants in the fpring and fummer 
months. It hardens by little and little, by means of the fap 
it tran{mits, and is converted inperceptibly into the woody 
part of the tree. “There are few trees but what have it; yet 
it is ftill found in Jefs quantity, as the tree is more expofed to 
the fun: that of the oak is ordinarily about an inch thick. 
1t is here that the corruption of trees generally begins, 
whence thofe who fell and cut out trees ought always to 
take care to leave as little of it on, as poffible. 

‘There area great many kinds of bars inufe in the feveral arts: 
fome in medicine, as the guinguina, or jefuit’s bark, macer, 
chacarilla, &c. others in aying, as the bark of the alder ; 
others in {picery, as cinnamon, caffia lignea, Sc. the bark of 
oak in tanning ; others on other occafions, as cor; that of 
the linden-tree for cordage for wells; that of a kind of birch 
is ufed by the Indians for canoes, capable of holding twenty- 
four perfons. 

The ancients wrote their books on barks, efpecially thofe of 
the afh and tilia or lime-tree ; not on the exterior or outer 
bark, but on the inner and finer, called philyra ; which is of 
fo durable a texture, that there are manufcripts on it ftill ex- 
tant a thoufand years old. 

In the Eaft-Indies they manufaéture the bark of a certain 
tree into a kind of ftuff or cloth. It is fpun and dreffed 
much after the manner of hemp. The long filaments fepa- 
rated from it, upon beating and fteeping it in water, com- 
pofe a thread, of a middle kind between filk and common 
thread ; neither fo foft nor bright as filk, nor fo hard 
or flat as hemp, 

Some of thefe ftuffs are purebaré, and are called pinaffes, biam- 
bonnes, &c. In others they mix filk with the Jars, and call 
them Ginghams and Nillas: the Foutalungees too are part 
filk,-part barf, and are only diftinguifhed by being ftriped. 


Bark-Ahills. “ Mint. 
Grafting in BARK, {See as atticlesf ENGRAFTING. 
3 


this is fometimes alfo called da/. 


BAR 


Bark *, in navigation, denotes a little veflel for the fea, ufu- 


ally with pointed or triangular fails, in number two, or 
three at the moft. 

* The word is derived by fome from the Latin Jarca ; Four- 
nier from Barce, a city in Africa ; and Toletanus from Bar- 
celona ; others, among whom is Salmafius, from the Greek, 
€xpis, around building ; Scaliger from Papas, burthen. 

Some authors ufe the word dark for any veffel that has no . 
mafts.—Of barks there are various kinds : as, 


A binlander, A fkuit, 
A faik, A fnaul, 
A fettee, A fnouke. 


Bark-BINDING, a diftemper incident to trees, cured by flit- 
ting the dark, or cutting it along the grain, viz. in apple- 
trees by cutting ftrait down. 

Bark-GALLING is when trees are. galled by thorns, or by 
being bound to flakes, Ge. It is cured by clay laid on the 
galled place, and bound on with hay. 

BARKING ¢f trees is the peeling off or ftripping the bark 
from the wood, 

The month of May is the feafon for barking of trees, becaufe 
then the fap loofens the bark fromthe wood; which it is very 
hard to effeét in any other time, unlefs the feafon be very 
wet; heat and drynefs being always oppofite thereto. 

Malicioufly baring of apple-trees or other fruit-trees is made 
felony, by 37 H. 8.¢. 6. 

BARLE ¥ bucar. See the article SuGaR. 

BARM, otherwife called yea/?y the head or workings out of 
ale or beer. See LEAVEN. 

BARNABITES, an order of religious, thuscalled from the 

church of St, Barnabas at Milan, where they were firft efta- 
blifhed ; and not, as fome have imagined, becaufe St. Barna- 
bas was their patron : in reality St. Paul is the patron of the 
Barnabites. 
The Barnabites are regular priefts of the congregation of St. 
Paul. Their habit is black, and the fame with that they 
wore when firft eftablifhed, in 1533, by the exprefs bulls of 
Pope Clement VII. Their office is to inftruct, catechize, 
and ferve in miffions. 

BARNACLE, in natural hiftory, a bird of the goofe kind, 
frequent in the weftern ifles of Scotland 5 concerning whofe 
origin and fpecies many fables have been advanced. 

* The word is alfo written bernacle, agreeably to its fuppofed 

etymon, from the Saxon dearn, a child. 

Several authors have reprefented the barnacie as the produce 
of a marine animal, or fhell-fifh: but the later naturalifts 
on better grounds refer it to the natural manner of genera~ 
tion of the feathered kind ; making it areal goofe, produced 
like others ab ovo. Seeadefcription and draught of it in 
Sir Rob, Sibbald’s Nat Hift. Scot. 
The barnacle is the fame with what is otherwife called the 
Soland goofe, in Latin anfer Scoticus ; fome will have it the 
fame with the French macretfey or macrout 3 and others 
with the diable de mer, but erroneoufly : Dr. Robinfon af- 
figns the difference : making the barnacle to be of the goofe, 
the macreufe of the duck, and the diable de mer of the moor- 
hen kind, —The fame author fhews, that the macreu/e is no 
other than the /coter, or anas niger minor, defcribed by Mr. 
Ray and Willughby ; contrary to the opinion of M. Cattier, 
who took it for the greater coot of Bellonius; and alfo of 
others, who miftook it for the puffin of the Scyllies and ifle of 
Man; and of others with whom it pafled for a fort of co- 
Iymbus or doucker. See Ray Syn. Meth, dvium, p. 141. 

BARNACLES, alfo denote an inftrument which farriers apply 
to horfes nofes when they will not ftand quietly to be fhod, 
blooded, dreffed, or the like. 

BAROCO, in logic, denotes the fourth mode of the fecond 
figure of fyllogifms. 

A fyllogifm in barzco has the firft propofition univerfal and 
affirmative, but the fecond and third particular and negative; 
and the middle term the attribute in the two firft, 
For example, 

BA Every virtue is attended with diferetion : 

RO Some kinds of xeal are not attended with diferetion : 

CO Therefore Jome kinds of zeal are not virtues. 

BAR Nullus homo non eft bipes : 

OC Non omne animal eft bipes : 

O Non omne animal eft-hamo. 

BAROMETER *, a machine for meafuring the weight 
of the atmofphere, and the variations therein, in order chiefly 
to determine the changes of weather. 

* The word is compounded of Rupe, weight; and prrpor, 
meafure. 

The barometer is frequently confounded with the barofcope, 
though fomewhat improperly; the latter, in ftriGtnefs, being 
a machine that barely fhews an alteration in the weight of the 
atmo{phere : but it is one thing to know that the air is hea- 
vier at one time than at another, and another to meafure how 
much that difference is ; which is the bufinefs of the baro- 

meter 
The darome'er is founded on the Torricellian experiment, as 
it is called from its inventor Torricelli: which is no more 
than a glafi vibe filled with mercury, hermetically fealed at 
one cnd; the other open, and immerged in a bafon of ftag~ 
nant 


BAR 


nant mercury. Now, as the weight of the atmofphere dimi= 
hiihes, the mercury in the tube will here defcenc 3 on the 
contrary, as it increafes, the mercury will again afcend: the 
column of mercury fufpended in the tube being always equal 
to the weight of the incumbent atmofphere; as is {hewn un- 
der the word Torricentry 
Common BAROMETER.—The confrudion thereof is thus: a 
glafs tube AB, (Tab. Pucumatics, fig. 1.) hermetically fealed in 
A, having its diameter about +s Ofaninch, and itslenath,at leaft, 
thirty-one inches, is filled with mercury fo juftly, as not to 
have any hair over it, nor any bubbles adhering to the fides 
of the tube ; which is belt done by means of a glafs funnel, 
with a capillary tube. The orifice of the tube, filled after this 
manner, {0 as to overflow, is then clofely preffed by the finger, 
fo as to exclude any air between it and the mercury; and thus 
immerged in a wooden veffel, of a convenient diameter, fo, 
however, as not to touch the bottom: at the diftance of, 
twenty-eight inches from the furface of the mercury, are fixed 
two plates, CE and DF, divided into three inches, and thefe 
again fubdivided into any number of finaller parts.—Laftly, 
the tube is inclofed in a wooden frame, to prevent its being! 
broke; and the bafon, though open to the air, fecured from 
duit: and the barameter is compleat. 
Many attempts have been made to render the changes in the 
barometer more fenfible, and fo to mealure the atmofphere 
more accurately ; which has given rife to a great number of| 
barometers of different ftruétures.—Hence the wheel barome- 
ter, diagonal barometer, horixontal barometer, pendant baro- 


meter, &c. 
Des Cartes, and after him Huygens, ufed a tube AB, (fig 2) 
hich veiiel, to- 


having a cylindric veflel CD; one half of wi 
gether with the upper part of the tube, were filled with wa- 
ter; the other half of the veffel, and the lower part of the 
tube, with mercury.—But here, though the column fufpended| 
was larger, and confequently the variation greater, yet the! 
air, imprifoned in the water, getting loofe by degrees, filled] 
the void {pace in the top, and fo ruined the machine. 

Huygens then bethought himielf of placing the mercury a-top, 
and the water at bottom, in the manner following: A DG, 


(fig. 3-) is avbent tube hermetically fealed m A, and open in 
G3 the cylindric vefiels BC and FE are equal, and about 
twenty-nine inches a-part ; the diameter of the tube is about 
a line, that of each veflel fifteen lines, and the depth of the 
vellels is about ten; the tube is filled with mercury (the com- 
non barometer ftanding about twenty-nine inches) which 
will be fufpended between the middle of the veflel YE, and 
that of the veflel BC; the remaining {pace to A, being void 
both of mercury and air: laflly, common water, tinged 
with a fixth part of aqua regis, to prevent its freezing, is 
poured into the tube FG, till it rifes a foot above the mier- 

cury in DF, 
When, then, the mercury rifing above the level of that con- 
tained in F FE, through the tube AD, becomes a bal; 
the weight of the atmofphere ; as the atmofp} 
the column of mercury will increafe, 
ter will defcend; as the atmofphere 
the column of mercury will defcend, 
This 4arometer therefore, which is the fame with that of Dr. 
Hook, will difcover much minuter alterations in the air than 
the common one: for, inftead of two inches, the fluid will 
here vary two foot ; and by enlarging the diameters of the 
cylinders, that variation may be {till increafed : but it has this 
inconvenience, that the water will evaporate, and fo render 
the alterations precarious ; though the evaporation be, in 
fome meafure, prevented by a drop of oil of fweet almonds 
fwimming a top.—On account of this defect, others have had 

recourfe to a 
Horizontal, or reétangular Barometer, ABCD, (fig. 4.) 
the tube whereof is bent, in form of a fquare BCD; a-top of 
its perpendicular leg ic is joined to a vellel or ciftern A iene 

and its variation accounted on the horizontal leg CD. 

ce of variation, may be made 


Now here the interval, or {pa 

of any extent at pleafure, and fo the minutett change in the 
air become fenfible. Jor the diameter of the tube CD be- 
ing given, it is eafy to. find the diameter of the veel AB fo 
as that the feale of defeent in the tube DC fhall have any 
given proportion to the feale of afcent in the vetlel AB; the 
rule being, that the diameter of the veilel is to that of the 
tube in a fubduplicate reciprocal ratio of their {eales. 

The diameters then of CD and AB being given, together 
with the feale or afcent of the mercury in the vellel, the fcale 
of mercury in the tube is found thus: as the fquare of the di- 
ameter of the tube is to the {quare of the diameter of the vef- 
fel, fo,. reciprocally, is the’ feale of mercury in the veflel, to 
the feale of mercury in the tube. 

This and the preced & contrivance of Huygens are founded 
om a theorem in hydroftatics, wiz. that fluids having the 
fame bate, gfavitate according to their perpendicular altitude, 
not according to the guantity of their matter; whence the; 
fame weight of the atmofphere fupports the quickfilver that 
fills the tube AD and'the ciftern B, as would fupport the 
mercury in the tube alone. 

This laff, however, with its virtues, has great defects ; for, by 
reafon of the attraétion between the parts of the glafs and of 
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lance to 
here increafes, 
confequently the wa- 
again grows lighter, 
and the water afcend. 
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the mercury, (which Dr. Jurin has thewn to be confiderable} 
with the length of the fcale, (confequently the quantity of 
motion) and the attrition againft its fides, efpecially in fudden 
rifes and defcents, the mercury breaks, fome parts of it are 
left behind; and the equability of its rife and fall ruined.— 
Some therefore prefer the 

Diagonal BaromeER, where the fpace of variation is confiz 
erably larger than in the common one, and yet the rife and 
fall more regular than in the others, —Its foundation is this 5 
that ina Torricellian tube BD, (fe. 5:) inclined at any angle 
to the horizon, the cylinder of mercury equivalent to the 
weight of the atmofphere is, to a cylinder of mercury equi- 
valent to the fame placed in a vertical tube, as the length of 
the tube BC to the perpendicular hi ight D Cy 

Hence, if the height D © be fubtriple, fubquadruple, &c. of 

the length of the tube, the changes in the d agonal barometer 

will be double, or triple, &¢. of the changes in the common 

barometer. This barometer will fearce allow its tube to be 

nelined to the horizon at a lefs angle than 45°, without un- 
ergoing the inconyeniency of the horizontal one. 

Wheel-BaRomMETER. This was'a contrivance of Dr. Hook, to 

make the alterations in the air more fenfible ; the foundation 

of this is the common vertical barometers with the addition of a 

couple of weights A and B, (fiz. 5.) hanging in a pulley, 

he one of them playing at liberty in the air, the other re(t- 
ing on the furface of the mercury in the tubes and rifing and 
ng with it. 

‘Thus is the motion of the mercury communicated, by means 

of the pulley, to an index which turns round a graduated 
circle; and thus the three inches of vertical afeent are here 
improved to five, or fix, or more, at pleafure. 

But the friGion of the parts, in the pulley, and index, is fo 
confiderable, that unlefs the machine be made with a great 
deal of accuracy, it does not anfwer. 

Pendant BAROMETER is a machine rather pretty and curious, 
than ufeful. It confifts of a conical tube, placed vertically, 
its upper and fimaller extreme hermetically fealed; it has no 
veflel or ciftern, its conical gure fupplying that defeét: for 
when filled, like the reft, there will be as much mercury fu- 
ftained as is equivalent to the weight of the atmofphere ; and 
as that varies, the fame mercury takes up a different part of 
the tube, and fo becomes of a different weight. 

Thus, when the weight of the atimafphere is increafed, the 
mercury is driven up into a natrower part of the tube, by 
which means its column is lengthened, and, for the reafon 
juft given, its weight increafed. Again, the atmofphere de- 
creating, the mercury finks into a wider part of the tube, 
by which means its column is again fhortened, and its pref= 
fure accordingly weakened. ‘I"hus, the fame mercury is ftill 
a balance to the atmofphere under all its variations, 

The inconvenience in this barometer is, that, to prevent the 
mercury and air from changing places, the bore of the tube 
muft be very fall; which fmallnef of the bore renders the 
frition fo fenfible, as to impede its playing. 

Marine Banomet &R is likewife a contrivance of Dr. Hook, 
to be ufed at fea, where the motion of the waves renders the 
others impraéticable. Tt is nothing more than a double ther- 
mometer, or a couple of tubes half filled with fpirit of wine 5 
the one hermetically fealed at both ends, with a quantity af 
common air inclofed ; the other fealed at one end, and open 
at the other. 

Now, the air, we know, is able to a@ on the fpirit of wine, 
and raife it, two ways; the one by its @ravity, as in the 
Torricellian tube; the other by its heat, as in the thermo- 
meter. If then the two tubes be graduated, fo as to agree 
with each other at the time when the air is inclofed, it will 
eafily follow, that, where-ever the two agree afterwards, the 
prefiure of the atmofphere is the fame, as at the time when 
the air was inclofed. If in the thermometer open to the air 
the liquor ftand higher, confidering withal how much the 
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other is rifen or fallen from the other caufe of heat or cold, 


the air is- heavier ; on the contrary, when it is lower, com- 


pared with the other, the air is li 
the inftrument was graduated. 
Here the fpaces anfwering to an inch: of mercury will be 
more or lefs, according to the quantity of the air inclofed, 
and the fmallnefs of the tubes; and they may be increafed, 
almoft, in any proportion, 
But it muft be remembered, that the denfity and rarity of 
the air, on which this machine is founded, do not only de- 
pend on the weight of the atmofphere, but alfo on the ac- 
tion of heat and cold.—This, therefore, can never be a juft 
barometer 3 but may properly enough be'called a mansfcope, or 
inftrument to fhew the denfity of the air, See ManomeTrer. 
Neverthelefs, the inftrument is faid to be of good ufe in 
giving notice of all bad weather at fea, as alfo of veerable 
winds, and of the neighbouviiood of ice. Phil, Tranf. N°. 
429. p. 133. 
Staticael BAROMET 
Otto de Gueric, 
by adouble caufe : it confifts of a large glafs bubble, balanced 
by a brafs weight, in a nice pair of fcales: for thefe two bo-~ 
dies being of equal gravity, but unequal bulk, if the medium 
in which they equiponderate be changed, there will follow a 
a change 


ighter than at the time when 
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change of their weight; fo that if the air grows heavier, the 
greater body, being lighter in fpecie, will loofe more of its 
weight than the leffer and more compact; but if the me- 
dium grow lighter, then the bigger body will outweigh the 
lefs. 
The moft accurate barometer yet invented feems to be that 
of Mr. Cafwell; the {tructure whereof he deferibes as fol- 
lows : fuppofe ABCD, (fig. 6.) a bucket of water, wherein 
is the barometer x rexyosm, confifting of a body x7rs5m, 
anda tube exyo, ‘The body and tube are both concave 
cylinders, communicating with each other, made of tin, or 
rather glafs. The bottom of the tube, zy, has a lead weight 
to fink it, fo as the top of the body may juft fwim even 
with the furface of the water, by the addition of fome grain 
weights a-top. ‘The water, when the inftrument is forced 
with its mouth downwards, gets up into the tube to the height 
go. There is added on the top a fmall concave cylinder, 
which we call the pipe, to diftinguifh it from the other at 
bottom, which we call the zube : this pipe is to fuftain the 
inftrument from finking tothe bottom. m dis a wire, Sand 
de two threads oblique to the furface of the water, perform- 
ing the office of diagonals. Now, while the inftrument finks 
more or lefs, by the alteration of the gravity of the air 5 there, 
where the furface of the water cuts the thread, is formed a 
fimall bubble, which afcends up the thread, as the mercury 
of the common barometer afcends, and vice verfa. 
This inftrument, as appears from a calculation which the 
author gives, fhews the alterations in the air more accurately 
than the common barometer, by no lefs than 1200 times, 
He obferves, that the bubble is feldom known to ftand till a 
minute; that a fmall blaft of wind, that cannot be heard in 
a chamber, will make it fink fenfibly ; and that a cloud always 
makes it defcend, &c. 
Portable BAROMETER. See the article PoRTABLE. 
Phanomena of the BAROMETER.—The phenomena of the 
barométer are various; the caufes affigned for them, by feveral 
authors, are widely different ; nor is its ufe in predicting the 
weather yet perfectly afcertained. 
On the top of Snowdon-hill, 1240 yards high, Dr. Halley 
found the mercury to be lower by three inches eight tenths, 
than at the foot thereof; whence it appears, that at every 
30 yards the mercury finks 7 of an inch. Mr. Derham, 
from fome experiments he made at the top and bottom of 
the monument, allows 32 yards perpendicular afcent, to a 
fall of the mercury of 3's of an inch: whence we have not 
only a foundation for determining the height of the atmo- 
fphere, which, on this foundation (were it equally denfe 
every where) would not be found more than 5 miles and 
+53 but alfo a very accurate method of meafuring the height 
of mountains. Thus, if on the furface of the earth the mer- 
cury be at 30 inches, at 1000 foot high, it will be at 28,91 
inches; at 2000 foot, 27,86; at 3000, 26,85; at 4000, 
25,873; at 5000, 24,933 at 1 mile, 24,67; at 2 miles, 
20,29; at 5 miles, 11,28; at 10 miles, 4,243 at 15 miles, 
1,603 at 20 miles, 0,953 at 30 miles, 0,08; at 40 miles, 
0,012; though it muft be obferved, this is on a fuppofition 
that the atmofphere is equally denfe every where. 
‘The greateft height the mercury has been known to ftand at 
in the barometer, at London, is 30 inches 3, its leaft 28 in- 
ches; its greateft height at the obfervatory of Paris, has been 
found, 28 inches +, and its leaft 26 7% of the Paris foot, 
which exceeds the London foot by 73: and with thefe ob- 
fervations agree others, made at Hall, in Saxony, by Wolfius. 
At Algiers it rifes to 30 inches % or . witha northerly wind, 
though attended with the greateft rains and tempefts. Shaw. 
Trav. p. 218. 
It is true, there is an experiment wherein the height of the 
mercury is found fuprizingly to exceed thefe numbers ; mer- 
cury perfectly purged being fufpended in a tube, in the Tor- 
ricellian way, at the height of 75 feet; though by the leaft 
fhake it falls down to the ordinary height. See an account 
of this phenomenon under the wordTORRICELLIAN. 
‘Lhe phenomena of the barometer, Mr. Boyle obferves, are 
fo very precarious, that it is exceedingly difficult to form any 
general, certain rules about the rife or fall thereof. Even that 
which feems to hold moft univerfally, viz, that, when high 
winds blow, the mercury is the lower, fometimes fails, 
Dr. Halley gives us the following obfervations: that in calm 
weather, when the air is inclined to rain, the mercury is 
commonly low ; in ferene good fettled weather, high. 
That on great winds, though unaccompanied with rain, the 
mercury is the loweft of all, with regard to the point of the 
compafs the wind blows on. That, ceteris paribus, the grea- 
teft heights of the mercury are on eafterly and north-cafter- 
ly winds. “That after great ftorms of wind, when the mer- 
cury has been low, it rifes again very faft. 
‘That in calm frofty weather it ftands high. 
That the more northerly places find greater alterations than 
the more fouthern *: and that within the tropics, and near 
them, there is little or no variation of the height of the mer- 
cury at all, 
* For inftance,—at Naples it hardly ever exceeds an inch ; 
whereas,—at Upmintter it is 2,5 inches,—at Peterfburgh 3,31, 
Phil. Tranf. mt. 434. p. 497- 
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Dr. Beal obferves that, ceteris paribus, the mercury, is 
higher in colder weather than in warm, and ufually in the 
morning and evening higher than at mid-day. 

That, in fettled and fair weather, the mercury is higher than 
cither a little before or after, or in the rain; and that it 
generally defcends lower after rain than it was before ieee 
it chance to rife higher after rain, it is generally followed by 
a fettled ferenity. 

That there are frequently great changes in the air, without 
any perceptible alteration in the barometer. 

For the ufe of BAROMETERS, an ingenious author obferves, that 
by their means we may regain the knowledge which ftill .re- 
fides in brutes, and which we forfeited by not continuing in 
the open air, as they generally do ; and by our intemperance, 
corrupting the crafis of our organs of fenfe. 

As to the prediétions from barvmeters, Dr. Halley has found, 
that the rifing of the mercury forebodes fair weather after 
foul, and an eafterly or north-eafterly wind. 

That the falling thereof portends foutherly or weiterly winds, 
with rain, or dtormy winds, oF both. 
That, during the time of a {torm, the mercury beginning to 
rife isa pretty fure fign that it begins to abate. 

Mr, Patrick obferves, that in hot weather, the falling-of the 
mercury prefages thunder ; that when foul weather happens 
foon after the fall of mercury, it feldoms holds long : and, 
the fame is obferved, if fair weather fucceed prefently after 
its rife. 

Laftly, Mr. Detham, from a long feries of barometrical ob- 
Jervations made by Dr. Scheucher, at Zurich, compared 
with others made at the fame times by himfelf at Upminfter, 
obferves, that throughout the whole year the mercury was 
lower at the former place than at the latter, by fometimes 
one, and fometimes two inches; though the difference at 
a medium he computes to be about half an inch; and thence 
concludes the fituation of Zurich to be near § of an Englifh 
mile higher than that of Upminfter. He found, however, a 
confiderable harmony between the two ; the one ufually ri- 
fing and falling, and that much or little, as the other did 5 
though this harmony is not fo exaét, as has been obfer- 
ved in barometers nearer home, as at London, Paris, in Lan- 
cafhire, &e. : 

Caufe of the phenomena of the BaroMetTER.—Thefe are the 
chief phenomena of the barometer 5 to account for which, 
the hypothefes that have been framed are almoft infinite. 
Indeed, as the weight of the atmofphere is generally allowed 
to be the foundation of the barometer, fo it is generally granted, 
that the alterations in the weight of the air, are the occa~ 
fions of thofe in the barometer ; and yet even this does not 
obtain univerfally. Dr. Lifter, for inftance, accounts for the 
changes of the barometer from the alterations of heat and cold. 
This, he fays, he has often obferved, that in ftorms, &c. 
when the mercury is at the loweft, it breaks and emits {mall 
particles, which he calls a kind of (fretting ; and argues, that 
in all times of its defcent, it is more or lefs on the fret. In 
this diforder, he thinks, its parts are contracted and. brought 
clofer together, and for that reafon defeend : befides, in the 
fretting they’ let go little particles of air, before inclofed in 
them; and thefe rifing into the top of the tube, the mer- 
cury muft fink, both from the column’s being fhortened by 
their efcape, and by their lying upon it. Mercury, therefore, 
he adds, rifes either in very hot or very cold weather, be- 
tween the tropics, &c. as being then in its natural ftlate; and 
again, in the intermediate degrees of heat and cold it falls, 
as being contraéted, and as it were convulfed and drawn to- 
gether.— But this account, however ingenious, yet comes 
far fhort of accounting for the phenomena; nay, in. fome 
refpeéts, it contradiéts them. 
The changes in the weight of the atmofphere, therefore, muft 
be laid down as the caufe of thofe in the barometer; but then, 
for the caufe of that caufe, or whence thofe alterations arife 
in the atmofphere, will be no eafy matter to determine ; 
there being, perhaps, no one principle in nature that will 
account for fuch a variety of appearances, and thofe too fo 
irregular, It is probable, the winds, as driven this or that 
way, have a great fhare in them; fome fhare too vapours, 
and exhalations rifing from the earth, may have 5 fome, the 
changes in the air of the neighbouring regions; and fome, 
the flux and reflux occafioned in the air by the moon, 

Dr. Halley thinks the winds and exhalations fufficient ; and 

on their footing gives us a very probable rationale of the 

barometer + the fubftance of what may be faid on that head 
is as follows. 

1, Then, the winds muft neceffarily alter the weight of the 

air in any particular country ; and that, either by bringing 

together and accumulating a greater quantity of air, and fo 
loading the atmofphere of any’ places which wall be the cafe, 
as often as two winds blow at. thé fame-time, from. oppofite 
points towards the fame point: or, by fweeping away a part of 
the air, and removing, fome of the load, and thus giving room 
for the atmofphere to expand itfelfs which will be the cafe, when 
two winds blow at the fame time, and from the fame point, 
oppofite ways: or, laftly, by cutting off the perpendicular 
preffure of the atmofphere; which happens, as often as any 
fingle wind blows brifkly any way ; it being found by expe- 

riment, 
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riment, that a {trong blaft of wind, even made by art, will 
render the atmofphere lighter, and accordingly, the mercu- 
ty, in a tube under which it pafles, as well asin another at 
a diftance from it, will fubfide confiderably.. See Phil. 
Tranf. N° 292. y 

2dly, The cold nitrous particles, and even air itfelf condenfed 
in the northern parts, and driven elfewhere, muft load the 
atmofphere, and increafe its preflure. 

3aly; Heavy, dry exhalations from the earth, mutt increafe 
the weight of the atmofphere, and heighten its elaftic force, 
as we find the fpecific gravity of menftruums increafed by 
diffolved falts and metals, 

4thly,;The air being rendered heavier, from thefe and the like 
caufes, is thereby the more able to fupport the vapours ; 
which being likewife intimately mixed with it, and fwim- 
ming every where equably throughout it, make the weather 
ferene and fair : again, the air being made lighter, from the 
contrary caufes, it becomes unable to fupport the vapours 
wherewith it is replete; thefe therefore precipitating are ga- 
thered into clouds, and thofe in their progrefs coale{ce into 
Grops of rain. 

‘Thefe things obferved, it appears pretty evident, that the 
fame caufes which increafe the weight of the air, and make 
it more able to fupport the mercury in the Larometer, do like- 
wife occafion a ferene fky, and a dry feafon ; and the fame 
caufes which render the air lighter, “and lef able to fupport 
tlt mercury, do likewife generate clouds and rain. 

Hence, 1/7, When the air is lighteft, and the mercury in 
the darometer is loweft, the clouds are very low, and move 
fwiftly ; and when after rain the clouds break, and a calm 
fky again fhines forth, being purged of the vapours, it ap- 
peats exceedingly bright and tranfparent, and affords an eafy 
profpect of remote objects. 

2dly, When the air is heavier, and the mercury ftands higher 
in the tube, the weather is calm, though fomewhat lefs clear, 
by reafon the vapours are difperfed every where equally ;_ if 
any clouds now appear, they are very high, and move flow- 
ly. And when the air is heaviett of all, the. earth is frequent- 
ly found enveloped in pretty thick clouds, which appear to 
be formed out of the grofler exhalations, and which the air 
is then able to fuftain, though a lighter atmofphere could 
not. 

3dly, Hence it is, that with us the mercury ftands higheft in 
the coldeft feafons, and when the wind blows from the north 
or north-eaft corner: for in that cafe there are two winds 
blowing towards us at the fame time, and from oppofite cor- 
ners; there being a conftant weft wind found in the Atlan- 
tic ocean, at the latitude correfponding to ours. To which 
we may add, that in a north-wind, the cold condenfed air of 
the northern parts is brought hither. 

4thly,. Hence, in the northern regions, the variation of the 
mercury is more fenfible than in the fouthern ones ; the 
winds being found both more trong, more frequent, more 
various, and more oppofite to each other in the former than 
the latter. 

Lafily, Hence it is, that, between the tropics, the variation 
of the mercury is fcarce fenfible ; the winds there being ex- 
tremely gentle, and ufually blowing the fame way. 

Now, this account, however well adapted to many of the 
particular cafes of the barometer, {eems to come fhort of fome 
of the principal and moft obyious ones; and is, befides, li- 
able to feveral objeétions. 

For, 1/7, If the wind were the fole agent in effecting thefe 
alterations, we fhould have no alterations without a fenfible 
wind, nor any wind without fome alteration of the mercury ; 
both which are contrary to experience, 

2dly, If two winds be fuppofed blowing from the fame place, 
viz. London, oppofite ways, viz. N.E. and S. W. there 
will be two others, blowing from oppofite points, viz. N. W. 
and S. E. to the fame place ; which two laft will balance the 
firft, and bring as much air towards the point, as the others 
{wept from it. Or thus, in proportion as the air is carried 
off N. E. and §. W. the adjacent air will croud in from the | 
other points, and form a couple of new currents in the di- 
rection N. W. and §. E. to fill up the vacancy, and rettore 
the equilibrium, This is a neceflary confequence from the 
laws of Aluids. 

3dly, If the wind were the fole agent, the alterations in the 
height of the mercury would only be relative or topical ; 
there would be ftill the fame quantity fupported at feveral 
places taken collectively : thus what a tube at London loft, 
another at Paris, or at Pifa, or at Zurich, &c. would at the 
fame time gain. But, we find the very contrary true in 
fact; for, from all the obfervations hitherto made, the aro- 
meters in feveral parts of the globe rife and fall together; 
fo that it mutt be fome alteration in the abfolute weight of 
the atmofphere, that accounts for the rife and fall of the mer- 
cury. 

Lafily, Setting afide all objections, thefe popular phenomena, 
the mercury’s fall before, and rife after rain, feem to be in- 
explicable on ‘the foot of this hypothefis: for, fuppofe two 
contrary winds {weeping the air from over London: we know 
that few, if any, of the winds reach above a mile high ; all 
therefore they can do will be, tocut off a certain part of the 
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column of air over London : if the confequence of this b° 
the fall of the mercury, yet there is no apparent reafon for 
the rains following it. “The vapours indeed, may be let lower, 
but it will only be till they come into an air of the fame fpe- 
cific gravity with themfelves; and there they will ftick as 
before. 
M. Leibnitz endeavours to fupply the defe&s of this hypo- 
thefis with a new one of his own. He afferts, that a body im- 
merfed in a fluid only weighs with that fluid while it is fuftain- 
ed thereby ; fo that when it ceafes to be fuftained, 7. e. when let 
fall, its weight ceafés to make a part of that of the fluid; which 
by this means becomes lighter, Thus, adds he, the watery 
Vapours, while fuftained in the air, increafe its weight; but 
when let fall, they ceafe to weigh along with it, Thus the 
weight of the air is diminifhed 5 and thus the mercury falls, 
and rain enfues, 
But M. Leibnitz’s principle, notwithftanding the experiment 
he brings to confirm it, is falfe, as has been evidently made 
appear by a counter-experiment of Dr. Defaguliers. “For, a 
body, whether {pecifically equal, or lighter, or heavier than 
a fluid, while it is immerged in it, whether it be at reft or in 
motion, adds to the fuid a weight equivalent to that of an 
equal bulk of the fluid ; as follows from that law in hydrofta- 
tics, That fluids gravitate according to their perpendicular al- 
titudes. —However, were Mr. Leibnitz’s principle true, yet 
it is defeCtive ; and thacin the fame refpeét with Dr. Halley’s 5 
nor would it account for the phenomena more than the other. 
For, fuppofing the vapours, by being condenfed, to be put in 
a motion downwards, and fo Ceafing to gravitate with the at- 
mofphere; they will therefore fall, till they reach a part of 
the atmofphere of the fame fpecific gravity with themfelves ; 
and there they will hang as before. If the mercury fall, it 
will only be during the time of that defcent ; for thefe once 
fixed, the former gravity is retrieved; or, weré it not re- 
trieved, yet no rain would enfue the fall of the mercury. 
Tf it might be allowed us to add any thing after fuch great 
men, it fhould be as follows.—Suppofe any number of watery 
veficles floating in any part of the atmofphere, over any de- 
terminate portion of the globe ; for inftance, over AB, fig. 21. 
If the upper veficles be condenfed by the cold of the {uperior 
regions, their fpecific gravity will’ be increafed, and they 
will defcend ; ‘the horizontal clafs 1, v. &r.to2, 2 to 3, Se, 
where meeting with other veficles not yet precipitated, they 
will coalefce, or run into larger veficles, by the known laws 
of attraction. Or, if we rather chufe to have the wind aé& ; 
let it drive either horizontally, or obliquely : in the former 
cafe, the velicles, clafs 8, will be given againft 9; thofe 
againft 10, &c. or the oblique clas A 7, driven againft 5, 
8 againft 4, &c. By which means likewife will the particles 
coalefce, and form new and larger veficles, as before ; fo that 
their number, which before was, fuppofe a million, will now 
be reduced, v. gr. to a hundred thoufand. 
But by the fame coalition whereby their number is diminifh- 
ed, their fpecific gravity, if we may fo call it, isin¢reafed, 7. e. 
they come to have more matter in the fame fpace, or under an 
equal furface ; as may be eafily proved from principles of geo- 
metry: for in augmenting the mafs of any homogeneous bo- 
dy, the increafe of furface does not keep pace with that of 
the folidity ; but that of the former, is as the {quare of the 
diameter ; and that of the latter, as the cube of the fame. 
But fince the fame quantity of matter is now in a lef fpace, 
or under lefs dimenfions, it will lofe lef of its weighfby the 
refiftance of the medium. This is evident ; for a body im- 
merged in a fluid, lofes nothing of its weight but by the fric- 
tion of ‘its parts againft thofe of the fluid; but the friction is 
evidently as the furface ; therefore, where the furface is lef- 
fened, the refiftence mutt be fo too. Confequently, the ve- 
ficles, whofe gravity before the coalition was equal to the re- 
fiftence of the medium, now that refiftance is diminifhed, 
will defcend; and that with a velocity, in the ratio of the 
increafe of the mals to the increafe of the furface, 
In their defcent, as they arrive at denfer parts of the atmo- 
fphere, v. gr. at 4, 5, Sc. their mafs and furface again will 
be increafed by new coalitions; and thus, by conftant freth 
acceflions, more than equal to the conftant refiftances, they 
will be enabled to purfue their journey’ through all the ftages 
of the air, till they reach the earth 3 their mafles exceeding- 
ly magnified ; and in the form of rain. 
Now that the vapours are got down, let us confider how the 
Larometer mutt. have been affected during their pafflage. Be- 
fore any of the veficles began to fubfide, either from the a@tion 
of the cold, or of the wind, they all floated in the portion of 
the atmofphere ABCD, and all gravitated towards the centre 
". Here now, each refpectively refiding in a part of the me- 
dium of the fame fpecific gravity with itfelf, will lofe as much 
of its weight, as is equal to that of a part of the medium of the 
fame bulk with itfelf, 7, e. each will lofe all its weight. But 
then, whatever weight each lofes, it communicates to the 
medium, which now preffes on the furface of the earth A B, 
with its own weight, and that of the veficles conjointly. Sup- 
pofe then this united preflure keeps up the mercury in the 
barometer at thirty inches: By the coalition of the veficles 
from the caufes aforefaid, their furfaces, and confequently 
their friction js leflened:° therefore they will a 3 
ef3 
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lefs of their weight to the air, 7. e. lefs than the whole ; and 

confequently they will defcend with the excefs, Z, ¢. with a 

velocity equal to the remainder, as before obferved. Now, as 

the velicles can aét no otherwife on the furface of the earth 

AB, but by the mediation of the interjacent air; in propor- 

tion as their aétion on the medium is lefs, their ation on the 

earth will be lefs. It is alfo evident, that the furface of the 
earth AB, mutt be now lef preffed than before : and that in 
proportion, as the veficles referve more of their weight un- 
communicated to the medium, to promote their own defcent, 
i.e. in proportion to the velocity of the falling veficles ; which 
is, again, in proportion to their bulks. Thus, as the veficles 
defend, the bulks continually increafing, the friétion, and 
therefore the prefluire on the earth, and laftly, the height of 
the mercury will continually decreafe, during the whole time 
of the fall:—Hence we fee, both why the veficles, when 
once beginning to fall, perfevere ; why the mercury begins 
to fall at the fame time; and why it continues and ceafes to 
fall together with them : which were the great defiderata in 

the philofophy of the barometer. A 

T fee but one objection that lies againft this theory ; and 

it is this, that the veficles being put in motion, and ftriking 

again{t the particles of the medium and one another with 

fome moment, will meet with a confiderable refiftance from 

the vis inertia thereof; by which means their defeent will be 
retarded, and the preffure of the atmofphere retrieved ; the 
impetus of the moving veficles being fuppofed to compenfate 
for their lofs of furface. “Thus a heavy body fuftained in a 
fluid by a hair, and moved up and down therein, prefles more 
on thé bottom, than when held at reft; which additional 
preflure will be the greater, as the velocity of the falling ve- 
ficles ig greater; a greater impulfe being required to break 
through the vis inertia of the contiguous particles, in a lefs 
time than in a larger. 
But, we have both reafon and experiment againft this ob- 
jeGtion : for, befides that the velocity of the velicles, in thefe 
circumftances, mutt neceflarily be very fmall, and their im- 
pulfe inconfiderable ; befides, that the vis inertie of the air 
mutt be exceedingly weak, by reafon of its extreme fubtility ; 
and that it muft be a very improper vehicle to convey an im- 
pulfe toa diffance, by reafon of its clafticity: we find, that 
even in water, (a grofs un-elaftic medium) and a piece of 
lead, (a ponderous body, which falls with a great moment) 
that even here the body, in its defcent through the fluid, gra- 
vitates confiderably lefs than when fuftained at reft therein : 
in which the feveral experiments of Reaumur, Ramazzini, 
and Defaguliers, all agree. 

BaroMEtRicaL Phofphorus. See PHosPHORUs. 

BARON *, a dignitary who holds a barony, 

* Baron is a term whofe origin and primary import is 
much contefted ; fome will have it originally denote a man, 
amp ; fome a hero, or waliant man ; fome a /ibertinus or 
freeman; fome a great or rich man; fome a vaffal or liege- 
man.—Menage derives it from the Latin dare, which we 
find ufed in the pure age of that language for vir, a ftout, 
or valiant man: whence, according to this author, it was, 
that thofe placed next the king im battles were called 2a- 
rones, as being the brayeft men in the army: and as princes 
frequently rewarded the bravery and fidelity, of thofe about 
them with fees, the word tame to be ufed for any noble 

serfon who holds a fee immediately of the king.—Ifidore, 

and after him Cambden, take the word in its original fenfe 
to fignify, a mercenary foldier. Meficurs of the Port Royal 
derive it from Bag®, weight, or authority, Cicero ufes the 
word Jaro for a ftupid, brutal man; and the old Germans 
make mention of, Luffiting a baron, i.e. @ villain ; as the 
Italians flill ufe the word Larone, to fignify a beggar.—M. 
de Marca deriv on from the German ar, man, or free- 
man: others derive it from the old Gavlifh, Celtic, and 
Hebrew languages: but the molt probable opinion is, that 
it comes from the Spanifh qare, a ftout, noble perfon ; 
whence wives come to call their hufbands, and princes their 
tenants, éarons. In the Salic laws, as. well as) the laws of: 
the Lombards, the word baron fignifies a man in the gene- 
ral; and the old Gloffary of Philomenes tranflates éaron 
by. amp, man. 

BaRon is more particularly ufed among us for a lord, or peer 
of the loweft clafs; or a degree of nobility next below 
that of a vifcount, and above that of a knight, or a ba- 
ronet. 

Barons are lords of parliament, and peers of the realm, and 
enjoy all the privileges thereof, — They are not girt with a 
fword at their creation, nor had they any coronets till the 
reign of King Charles II. who gave them a circle of gold 
with fix pearls fet clofe to the rim, 

In ancient records, the word éarons included all the nobility 
of England, becaufe regularly all noblemen were darans, tho’ 
they had alfo a higher dignity.—And therefore the charter of 
king Edward I. which is an expofition of what relates to ba- 
rons in Magna Charta, concludes, te/tibus archiepifcapis, epi/- 
copis, baronibus, &c. And the great council of the nobility, 
when they confifted of, befides earls and barons, dukes, mar- 
quiffes, c. were comprehended under the name de la councel 
de baronage. is 

Baxons dy ancient tenure were thofe who held certain territo- 
ries of the king, who ftill referved, the tenure in chief to him- 
felf, We alfo read of barns by temporal tenure 5 who are fuch 
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as hold honouts, caftles, manors, as heads of their barony, that 
is, by grand fergeanty ; by which tenure they were anciently 
fummoned to parliament. But at prefent a baron by tenure is 
no lord of parliament, till he be called thither by writ. 

The barons by tenure, after the conqueft, were divided into 
majores, and minores, and were fummoned accordingly to par- 
liament ; the majores, or greater barons, by immediate writ 
from the king; the minores, or lefler barons, by general writ 
from the high fheriff, at the king’s command. 

The ancients diftinguifhed the greater barons from the lef, 
by attributing high, and even fovereign jurifdiction to the for- 
mer, and only inferior jurifdiction over fmaller matters to the 
latter, 

Barons of the exchequer are judges, four in number, to whom 
the adminiftration of juftice is committed in caufes between 
the king and his fubjects, touching matters belonging to the 
exchequer, and the king’s revenue. 

They are called darans, becaufe barons of the realm were 
ufed to be employed in that office. 

Their office is alfo to look to the accompts of the king; 
to which end they have auditors under them 3 as well as to 
decide caufés relating to the revenue, brought by any means 
into the exchequer. So that of late they have been conftantly 
perfons learned in the law ; whereas formerly they were ma~ 
sores & diferetiores in regno, five de clero effent, five de curia. 

Barons of the cingue-ports, are members of the houfe of com- 
mons eleéted by the five ports, two for each port. 

Thofe who have been mayors of Corfe-caftle in Dorfetfhire, 
are alfo denominated barons.—As were formerly, likewife, 
the chief citizens of London, 

Baron is alfo ufed for the hufband, 
which two in law are called baron and feme. 
and WIFE. 

Baron and feme, in heraldry, is when the coats of arms of 
a man and his wife are borne per pale in the fame efcutheon 5 
the man’s being always on the dexter fide, and the woman’s 
on the finifter. —But here the wife is fuppofed not an heirefs 5 
for then her coat muft be borne by the hufband on an in- 
efcutcheon, or efcutcheon of pretence. 

Court-BARON. . : Court. 

Prender de BARON. See the articles { PRENDER.- 

BARONET, among modern writers, denotes a dignity, or 
degree of honour next beneath a baron, and. above a knight 
having precedency of all knights, excepting thofe of the 
garter. 

‘The dignity of baronet is given by patent, and is the loweft 
degree of honour that is hereditary. The order was found- 
ed by king James I. in 1611, when 200 baronets were crea~ 
ted at once ; to which number, by the patent, they were al- 
ways to be reftrained. Though, it is faid, there are now 
four times that number. 

They had feveral confiderable privileges given them, with 
an habendum to them and. their heirs male. They were 
allowed to charge their coat with the arms of Ulfter, which 
are, in a field argent ahand gules ; and that upon condition 
of their defending the province of Ulfter, in Ireland, againft 
the rebels, who then haraffed it extremely ; to which end, 
they were each to raife and keep up thirty foldiers, at their 
own expence, for three years together ; or to pay into the 
exchequer a fum fufficient to do it;. which at 8d. per day per 
head, was 1095 /. now always remitted them. , 
Baronets take place according to the dates of their patents 5 
by the terms of which, no honour is to be erected between 
barons and baronets. 

The title Sir is granted them by a peculiar claufe in their 
patents, though they be not dubbed knights.—But both a 
baronet, and his eldeft fon being of full age, may claim 
knighthood. 

BARONI 4 Caput. Sce thearticle Carur. 

BARONY, Baronta, or Baronacium, the lordthip, or 
fee of a baron, either temporal or fpiritual. See Baron. 

In which fenfe barony amounts to the fame with what is 
otherwife called honour. 

A barony may be confidered as a lordfhip held by fome fervice 
in chief of the king *, coinciding with what is otherwife 
called grand fergeanty. 


in relation to the wife ; 
See HusBAND 


* Baronies, intheirfirk creation, moved from the king himfelf, 
the chief lord of the whole realm : and could be holden im-~ 
mediately of no other lord : for example ; The king enfe- 
offed a man of a great feigneury in land; to hold to the 
perfon enfeoffed and his heirs, of the king and his heirs, 
by baronial fervice, to wit, by the fervice of twenty, forty, 
fixty knights, or of fach other number of knights, either more 
or fewer, as the king by his enfeoffment limited or appointed, 
—In the ages next after the conquelt, when, a. great lord 
was enfeoffed by the king of a large [cigneurie, fuch feigneurie 
was called a barony; but more commonly, an /onour; as, the 
honour of Gloucetter, the Aonour of Walingford, the honour 
of Lancafter, the Aoxour of Richemond, andthe like. ‘There 
were in England certain Aoyours' which were often called-by 
Norman or other foreign names, that. is to: fay, fometimes 
by the Englifh, and fometimes by the foreign name: This 
happened when the fame perfon was lord of an /omour in Nor- 
mandy, or fome other foreign country, and alfo of an honour 
in England, For example: William de Forz, De Force, 
or De Fortibus, was lord of the 4m of Albemarle in 

Normandy, 
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Normandy, He was alfo lord of two bonoers in England, 
io wit, the hovour of Holdernefs, and the bonour of Skipton 
Cravene. Thete honours in England were fometimes call- 
ed by the Norman name, the honour of Albemarle, or the 
bunour of the earl of Albemarle In like manner, the earl 

Britannie was lord of the Aonour of Br nie in France, 

alfo of the Aonour of Richmond in England. The 4o- 

nour of Richmond was fometimes called by the foreign name, 

the 4onowr of Britannie, or the honour of the earl of Bri- 
annie. This ferveth to explain the terms, onour of 

Albemarle in and, honor Albemarlie, or Comitis Albe~ 

je ii 3 honor Britannia, or Comitis Britannic in 
wr of Britannie, or of the earl of Britannie 

Not that Albemarle or Britannie were in Eng- 

3 but that the fame perfon refpectively was lord of each 

of the faid honours abroad, and each of the faid Aonours in 

England. See Madox, Hift. of Land hon. and baronies, 

The baronies belonging to bifhops are, by fome, called regalia, 
as being held folely on the king’s liberality. Thefe do not 
confiit in one barony alone, but in many ; for, tot erant baro- 
Niky quot majora predia. 

A barony, according to Bra&ton, isa right indivifible: where- 
fore, if an inheritance be to be divided among coparceners, 
though fome capital mefluages may be divided, yet, if the 
capital mefluage be the head of a county, or barony, it may 
not be parcelled ; and the reafon is, left by this divifion, ma- 
ny of the rights of counties and baronies, by degrees, come 
to nothing, to the prejudice of the realm; which is faid to 
be compofed of counties and baronies, 

BAROSCOPE *, a machine contrived to fhew the alte- 
rations in the weight of the atmofphere. See BAROMETER. 

* The word is derived from Rag-, onus, and cxowew, video. 

BARR. See the article Bar. 

BARRATOR*, inlaw, a common mover, or maintainer of 
fuits, quarrels, or parties, either in courts or elfewhere, 

* The word. is alio written, barator, barretor, and barretour. 
Lambert derives it from the Latin barathro, or balatra, a 
vile knave or unthrift. Skene from the Italian barrataria, 
corruption, or bribery ina judge. Menage from the French 
burratar, of the old word barat, a trick. 

BARRATRY, ina marine fenfe, is the mafter of a thip’s 
cheating the owners or infurers,whether it be done by running 
away with the fhip, finking her, deferting her, or embezzel- 
ing the cargo. 

BARRE. ‘See the article Bar. 

Ports de BARRE. Sce the article Port. 

BARREL, an oblong veflel, of a fpheroidal, orrather a cy- 

lindroidal figure, ufed for the holding divers forts of goods, 
both liquid and dry. 
The Englifh bartel, wine meafure, contains the eighth part 
of a tun, the fourth part of a Pipe, and the moiety of a hogf- 
head, that is, thirty-one gallons and a half ; of beer it con- 
tains thirty-fix gallons ; and of ale thirty-two gallons. 
The barrel of beer, vinegar, or liquor preparing for vinegar. 
is to contain 34 gallons, according to the ftandard of the 
ale quart. 10 & 11 WILL. c. a1. 
The barrel or barrille of Florence is a liquid meafure contain- 
ing twenty fiafques, flafks, or one 


H third of a ftar or ftaio.— 
The barrel, barique of Paris, contains two hundred and ten 
pints, or twenty- 


fix feptiers and an half; four bariques make 
three muids, or one tun.—The darrel is half a pipe. 
Barret is alfo ufed for a certain quantity, or weight, of fe- 
veral merchandizes ; which is various as the commodities 
vary. 
The barrel of herrings is to ¢ 
fure; being about 28 gallons old ftandard = ufually amount- 
ing to about roo0 full herrings. 13 Eliz. c. 11. 
The barrel of falmon is to contain 42 gallons, 5 G. c.18.— 
And the barrel of eels, the fame. 22 Ed. Ay Cras 
The barrel of foap, is to contain 256 pounds, 10 4. 
6. 19s 


Barret, in anatomy, deno' 


ontain 32 gallons, wine mea- 


tes a pretty large cavity fituated be- 
hind the drum of the ear, lined with a membrane, in which 
there are feveral veins and arteries. It is faid to be full of a 
purulent matter in children ; and in its cavity there,are four 
fmall bones; viz. the malleolus, the incus, the flapes, and 
the os orbiculare. See Ear, 
BARRENNESS, 
BARRICADE, 
fence, 


BARRIER, akind of fence made at 
gate, ec. to flop up the entry thereof. 
{t is ufually made. of great ftakes, about four or five foot 
high, placed at the diftance of eight or ten foot from one ano- 
ther, with overthwart rafters ; ferving to ftop either horfe or 
foot that would ruth in.—In the middle is 2 moveable bar of 
wood, which opens and fhuts at pleafure. 

Barriers, has been likewife ufed to fignify a martial exercife 


of men, armed and fighting together with fhort fwords, with- 
Vox. I 


a paflage, retrenchment, 


See DeFence. 
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in certain rails or bars, whereby they were inclofed from the 
fpectators. 

BARRISTER#*,a perfon qualified and impowered to plead 
and defend the caufes of clients, in the courts of juftice. 

* The word is formed from bar, barra, a name given the 

place where they ftand to plead. 

Barrifters, in the Englith law, amount to the fame with 
4icentiates, and advocates in other countries and courts, where 
the civil, &c. laws obtain, 
Anciently they were denominated among us, appreritices of 
the law, apprenti juris; now ufually, counfellors at law. 
To pats barriffers they were formerly obliged to ftudy eight 
years, now only feven, and fometimes fewer. The exercife 
Tequired was 12 grand moots performed in the inns of chan- 
cery in time of the grand readings, and 24 petty moots at 
the inns of chancery in term-time, before the readers of the 
refpeétive inns of chancery. 
Utter barrifters, according to fome, are pleaders without the 
bar; they are thus called to diftinguifh them from benchers, or 
thofe who have been readers, who are admitted to plead 
within the bar ; hence called izner barrifters. 5 El. c. 1. 

BARRULET, inher, y5 is the half of the clofet, or the 
quarter of the bar. ; 

BARRY, in heraldry.—When an efcutcheon is divided bar- 
ways into an even number of partitions, and confifts of two 
or more tinétures interchangeably difpofed, it is expreffed in 
blazon by the word barry, and the number of pieces is to be 
{pecified.—e. gr. Barry of fo many pieces. 

If the divifions be odd, the field muft be firft named, and the 
number of bars exprefied. 

BARRY-BENDY is when an efcutcheon is divided even- 
ly both bar and bend-ways, by lines drawn tranfverfe and dia~ 
gonal, interchangeably varying thetinétures of which it confifts, 
—Thus, he bears barry-bendy, orand fable.—See Tab. Herald. 


ig. 4. 

BARR Y-PILY, is when a coat is divided as reprefented in 
Tab. Herald. fig. 5+ which is blazoned, barry-pily of eight 
pieces. 

Counter-Barry. See the article CounrEr. 

BARTERING *, the act of trucking or exchanging one 
commodity for another of like value. See ExcHanc 

* The word comes from the Spanith baratar, to deceive or 
circumvent in argaining ; perhaps becaufe thofe who deal 
this way ufually endgavour' to over-reach one another. 

This is alfo called bartry, 13 Eliz. ¢. a. 
BARTHOLOMEW’s Hhfpital. See Hosprrat. 
BARTON, in Devonfhire, and the Weft of England, is 

ufed for the demefne-lands of 2 manor.—Alfo for the manor- 

houfe.—And in fome places, for out-houfes, fold-yards, ec. 

BAS-Relief. See the article Basso-Relievo. 

BASALTES *, Bacarrns, a kind of flone, defcribed by the 
ancient naturalifts, as of the hardnefs and colour of iron. 

**Pliny, and others after him, write the word bafaltes ; 
maflus correats it, ba/alites, Bacarirne MOO»: 

The largeft block of this ftone that ever was feen, Pliny fays, 

was placed by Vefpafian in the temple of Peace: in it were re- 

prefented the figure of Nilus, with 16 children playing about 
her, denoting fo many cubits of its rife: He adds, that the 
ftatue of Memnon, in the temple of Serapis, at Thebes, which 
refounded at the rifing of the fun, was alfo made of this tone. 

How this miraculous kind of refonance was caufed feems in- 

dicated by Juvenal, Sat. 15. U5. 

—Dimidio magice: tefonant ubi Memnane chorde— 

Mott of the antique Egyptian figures remaining are alfo appa- 

rently of the fame ftone. 

Some of the ancients call it lapis Lydius, from Lydia, the 

place where it was found in moit abundance; and among the 

denominated the touch-ftone, as being ufed for 
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moderns it is 
the trial of gold and filver. 
It is hard, heavy, clofe, black, and refifts the file; and had 
its name from da/z /, iron; or bw, diligenter examino.— 
Delechampiu » there are {tones of the fame kind near 
Gaillon in Normandy ; othe! brought from Ethiopia and 
Germany.—The giants caufeway in Ireland is compofed of 
the bafaltes. SUPPLEMENT, article BAasaLres. 
BASE, Basis, in archite€ture, denotes the lower part of a 
column or pedeftal. 
The ba/z is fometimes alfo called /pira, from fpire, the folds 
of a ferpent laid at ¢ t, which make a figure not unlike it. 
——See Tab. Archit, Jig. 24. lit. x. fig. 26, 28, 30, 32. 
Base of a Golwnn is that part between the fhaft and the pedeftal, 
if there be any pedeftal ; or, if there be none, between the 
fhaft and the plinth, or zocle, 
The bafe is fuppofed to be the foot of the column ; or, as 
fome will have it, it is that to a column which a fhoe is to a 
man.—The members or ornaments whereof it is compofed 
are fuppofed by fome to have been originally intended to re- 
ent the iron circles wherewith the feet of trees and pofts 
which fupported the ancient houfes were girt, in order to 
rengthen them. 
The ba/e is different in the different orders.—The 
Tufcan Base is the moft fimple of all others ; confifting only 
of a fingle tore befides the plinth.—See Tas. Archit. fig. 24. 
iit. t, 1Ddd Doric 
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Doric Base has an aftragal more than the Tufcan 5 though that 
was introduced by the moderns. See fig. 28. 

Tonic Base has a large tore over two flender {cotias, feparated 
by two aftragals ; though in the moft ancient monuments of 
this order there are no da/es atall ; which the architeéts are at 
a lofs to account for. See fig. 32. 

Corinthian Base has two tores, two fcotias, and a fillet.—See 
Fig. 26. gasheh 

Compofite Bas® has an aftragal lefs than the Corinthian, See 

Ages 

ae Pe Atticurgic Base, {0 called, becaufe firft ufed by the 
Athenians, has two tores and a {cotia. 

Base, in fortification, denotes the external fide of the polygon 5 
or, that imaginary line which is drawn from the flanked angle 
of a baftion to that which is oppofite thereto. 

Line of the Bafe. See the article Li. 

Base of a figure, in geometry, denotes the loweft parts of its 
perimeter. 

{n which fenfe, the ba/e ftands oppofed to the vertex, which 
denotes the higheft part. 

Base of a triangle: any fide thereof is occafionally fo called 5 
though properly it is the loweft fide, or that which lies pa- 
yallel to the horizon. 

Thus, the line AB is the ba/e of the triangle ABC, Tab. 
Geom. fig. 68. Not, but on other occafions, the lines A C, 
or BC in the triangle, may be made the ba/e. 

Ina reétangled triangle, the bafe is properly that fide oppofite 
to the right angle, 7. e. the hypoteneute. 

Base of a folid figure is its loweft fide, or that whereon it 
ftands. 

Thus the plane D F E, is the da/e of the cylinder A BD E.— 
Tab. Geom. fig. 56- 

Base of a conic fection isa right line in the hyperbola and pa- 
rabola, formed by the common interfeétion of the fecant plane, 
and the ba/e of the cone. 

Altern Bask. See the article ALTERN. 

Diftin& Base, inoptics. See Distinct. 

Base of the heart, in anatomy, denotes the broader or 
upper part of that vifcus, to the fides of which the two au- 
ticles are affixed.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. litt. 
aa, and cc. 

This is fometimes alfo called the vertex or head, xeParn ; 
in oppofition to which, is the lefler or narrower part, called 
apex, or mucro, the point or tip of the heart. 

Some alfo give the denomination bafe, to the root of the os 
hyoides. 

Base, inmufic, See the article Bass. 

Base, in a law fenfe.—Ba/e ¢ffate is that eftate which bafe 
tenants have in their lands. 

Base Fee denotes a tenure in fee at the will of the lord. 
By which it flands diftinguifhed from focage or free tenure. 
See Fee. 

Base Court is any court not of record.—Such, ¢ gr. is the 
court-baron. See CourT. 

Base Tenure, Baffa Tenura, denotes holding by villenage, or 
other cuftomary fervice ;_ as diftinguifhed from the higher te- 
nures in capite, or by military fervice. 

Base Point in heraldry. See Porn'r and EscuTcHEon. 

Base Ring of a cannon is the great ring next behind the touch- 
hole. 

BASHAW, Pascua, or PacHA, 4 Turkith governour of a 
province, city, or other diftrict. : 
We fay, the bashaw of Babylon, the ba/haw of Anatolia, 
the bafhaw of Bender, Ge. 

Basuaws include Beglerbegs, and fometimes Sangiacbegs : 

though a diftin@tion is fometimes made, and the name ba- 
fbaw is appropriated to the middle fort, or fuch as have two 
enfigns or horfe-tails carried before them.—Thofe who have 
the honour of three tails, are called Beglerbegs 5 and thofe 
who have only one, Sangiachegs. 
The appellation Pa/cha is alfo given by way of courtefy at 
Conttantinople, to the lords about the Grand Signor’s court, 
the officers in the army, and almoft every perfon of any 
figure. 

banisin Basuawis the title of the Turkifh high admiral. 

BASIA Ultima. See the article ULTIMA. 

BASIL, among joiners, denotes the angle to which the edge 
of an iron tool is ground. 

To work on foft wood they ufually make their ba/il 12 
degrees, for hard wood 18; it being obferved, that the 
more acute or thin the bafil is, the better and fmoother 
it cuts; and the more obtufe, the ftronger and fitter it is for 
fervice. 

Order of St. Basti is the moft ancient of all the religious 
orders; it takes its name from St. Bafil, bifhop of Czefa- 
rea, in Cappadocia, about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury; who is fuppofed to have been the author of the 
-rule obferved by this order, though fome difpute it.— 
The order of St. Ba/il was anciently very famous in the 
eaft. 

BASILARE Os. See the article SpPHENOIDES. 

BASILIC *, or Basinica, in the ancient architecture, 
denotes a kind of public hall or court of judicature, 


BAS 


where the princes or magiftrates fat to adminifter jul 
tice. 
* The word is originally Greek, Racin, q. 4. royal houfe, 
or palace. 


In after-times the denomination da/ilica was alfo given to 
other buildings of public ufe, as town-houfes, exchanges, 
burfes, and the like. 

Basitic, Basitica, is alfo ufed in ecclefiaftical writers, for 
a church. 

In which fenfe, this name frequently occurs in St. Ambrofe, 
St. Auftin, St. Jerom, Sidonius Apollinaris, and other writers 
of the fourth and fifth centuri 
M. Perrault fays, that bafilics differed from temples, in that 
the columns of temples were without-fide, and thofe of ba/i- 
lics within. 

BASILICA, or Basiticus, in anatomy, the name 
of a vein, arifing from the axillary branch, and running 
the whole length of the arm. See Yab. Anat. ( Angeial.) 
fig. 6. lit. 0. 

The bajilica is one of the veins ufed in bleeding in the 
arm. 

BASILICS, Basirica, a collection of the Roman laws, 

tranflated into Greek by order of the emperors Bafil and Leo, 
and which were of force in the Eaftern empire till its difle- 
lution, 
The bajilics comprehend the inftitutes, digefts, code, and 
novels, and fome ediéts of Juftinian, and other emperors. 
The colleétion confifted of 60 books, for which reafon it 
was called i£nzvraGiEa. It is fuppofed to be chiefly the 
work of the emperor Leo the philofopher, who denominated 
it from his father Bafilius Macedo, who firft began it.—Of 
the 60 books there are now remaining only 41; the other 
1g are, in fome meafure, fupplied by Fabrottus, from the 
Synopfis bafilicon, &c. 

BASILICI, Bacinza, in the Greek empire, was a denomi- 
nation given to the prince’s mandataries, or thofe who car- 
tied his orders and commands. 

BASILICON, or Basiticum, in pharmacy, is the de- 
nomination of an officinal unguent or plaifter; called alfo te- 
trapharmacum, as being compofed of four fimples, viz. ro- 
fin, wax, pitch, and oil olives. 

BASILICUS, or Basriica, in aftronomy, is the name 
of a fixed ftar of the firft magnitude, in the conftellation 
Leo; called alfo regulus, and cor leonis. 

BASILIDIANS, ancient heretics, the followers of Bafi- 
lides, an Egyptian, who lived near the beginning of the {e- 
cond century. 

He was educated in the Gnoftic fchool, over which Simon 
Magus prefided ; with whom he agreed, that Chrift was only 
a man in appeatance, that his body was a phantom, and, 
that he gave his form to Simon the Cyrenian, who was cru- 
cified in his ftead, 

We learn from Eufebius, that this herefiarch wrote 24 
books upon the gofpels, and that he forged feveral pro- 
phets ; to two of which he gave the names Barcaba, and 
Barcoph. We have ftill the fragment of a Bafilidian 
gofpel. 

His difciples fuppofed there were particular virtues in names, 
and taught, with Pythagoras and Plato, that names were 
not formed by chance, but naturally fignified fomething.— 
Bafilides, to imitate Pythagoras, made his difciples keep 
filence for five years. 

BASIOGLOSSUM ®, or rather BasiGLossum, in 
anatomy, a pair of mufcles, which arife flefhy from the bafis 
of the os hyoides, and are inferted into the root of the 
tongue: ferving to draw the tongue towards the bottom of 
the mouth. 

* The word comes from the Greek, Bacis, foundation ; and 
yAwooa, a tongue. 

BASIS, or Base. See the article Base. 

BASON, pelvis, in anatomy, a round cavity in form of a 
tunnel, fituate between the anterior ventricles of the brain, 
defcending from its bafe, and ending in a pointat the glandula 
pituitaria, 

It is formed of the pia mater, and receives the pituita which 
comes from the brain, and pafles through the pituitary gland, 
and from thence into the veins. 
‘That capacity alfo is called pelvis, or bafon, which is formed 
by the offa ilia and facrum, and contains the bladder of urine, 
the matrix, and the inteftines. 

Basons of a Ballance, two pieces of brafs, or other matter, 
faftened to the extremities of the ftrings; the one to hold 
the weight, the other the thing to be weighed. 

Bason, or Di/h, among glafs-grinders.— Thefe artificers ufe 
various kinds of ba/ons, of copper, iron, &c. and of various 
forms, fome deeper, others fhallower, according to the focus 
of the glafls that are tobe ground. In thefe ba/ons itis, that 
convex glafles are formed, as concaye ones are formed on 
fpheres or bowls. 

Glaffes are worked in La/ons two ways.—In the firft, the bafon 
is fitted to the arbor, or tree of a lath, and the glafs (fixed 
with cement to a handle of wood) prefented and held fait in 
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the right hand within the bafon, 
given by the foot'to the 
fixed to a ftand or block, 
dle moved. 

The moveable ba/ans are very final, 
fix inches in diameter ; 
ten foot diameter. 
After the glafs has been 


while the proper motion is 
bajon.—In the other, the bafon is 
and the glafs with its wooden han- 


feldom exceeding five or 
the others are larger, fometimes above 


ground in the ba/on, it is brought 
fmoother with greafe and emery; and polifhed firt with tri- 
poli, and finifhed with paper cemented to the bottom of the 
bafon, 

Bone among hatters, is a large, round fhell, or cafe, ordina- 
rily of iron, placed over a furnace 3 Wherein the matter of| 
the hat is moulded into form. 

The hatters have alfo bafons for the brims of hats, ufually of; 
lead, having an aperture in the middle, of a diameter fufi- 
cient for the largeft block to go through. See Har. 

Bason is alfo ufed on various occafions for a fmail refervatory 
of water: as the Lafon of a jet d’eau, or fountain; the bafen 
of a port, of a bath, &c. which laft Vitruvius calls Jabrum, 
See Founrain, 

Bason is likewife ufed for a dock. See Dock. 

BASS*, in mufic, that part of a concert which is the moft 
heard, which confitts of the graveft, deepeft and longeft founds ; 
or which is played on the largeft Pipes or ftrings of a common 


inftrument, or on inftruments larger than ordinary, for the 
purpofe. 

* It is called b2/, from the Italian baffo, of the Latin bafis, 

as being the foundation of the harmony. 

Muficians hold the ba/s the principal part of a concert, and 
the foundation of the compofition: though fome will have the 
treble the chief part ; which others only make a circumftance, 
or ornament. 

Counter-Bass, is a fecond bafs, 
fame concert, 

Thorough-Bass, is that which proceeds, without interruption, 
from the beginning of a mufical compofition to the end. 
By which it ftands contradiftinguifhed from the Singing bafs, 
and the baffés of violins, which make paufes from time to time, 
The thorough ba/s is the harmony made by da/s viols, theor- 
bo’s, or the like, continuing to play, both while the voices 
fing, and the other inftruments perform their part; and alfo 
filling the intervals when any of thofe ftop. 

M. Broflard obferves, the thorough bafs to be a part of the 
modern mufic  firft invented in 1600, by an Italian, called 

udovico Viadana. 

It is commonly diftinguifhed from the other baffes by figures 
ever the notes; which figures are proper only for the or- 
gan, harpficord, fpinet, and theorbo Jute.—But it is to be 
obferved a thorough tafs is not always figured, though it 
ought to be fo, 

BASSON, or Bassoon, a mufical inftrument of the wind 

kind, blown with a reed, and furnifhed with eleven holes ; 
ferving for the éa/s in concerts of hautboys, &c, 
To make it more portable, it divides into two parts, whence 
it alfo bears the denomination fagot. Its diameter at bottom 
is nine inches, and its holes are ftopped, like thofe of large 
flutes.—A good baffoon is faid to be worth four or five hun- 
dred piftoles, 

BASSO relieve, or Bas relic 
whereof do not project far, 
with their full proportion. 
M. Felibien diftinguithes three kinds of relievo’s; in the firft, 


where there are feveral in the 


> 4 piece of fculpture, the figures 
or ftand out from the ground 


the front figures appear almoft with their full relievo, called| 


alto relievo; in the fecond, they do but ftand out one half, 
called mezzo relievo ; and in the third, much le(s, which is 
the proper da/o relieva, as in coins, vaffes, &c. SeeReLizvo. 

BASSO & alio, in law.. See the article ALTo. 

BASS-VIOL, a mutical inftrument of the fame form with 
that of the violin, except that it is much larger.—It is ftruck 
like that, with a bow; and has ftrings, and t ftops, di- 
vided by half ftops, or femi-tones. 
The found it yields is much more grave, fweet, and agreea- 
ble than that of the violin, and of a much nobler effeét in a 
concert. See Viozin. 

BASTARD, a natural child, or one born out of lawful wed- 
lock, 
A baftard differs from one born in adultery, or inceft, in that 
the parents of the former are free, or allowed to marry, 
which thofe of the latter are not. “ 
The daftards, or natural fons of a king in France, are princes 
when owned ; thofe of a prince, or nobleman, are gentle- 
men; but thofe of a gentleman are only plebeians, and pay 
taxes accordingly, 
By the French laws, éa/fards cannot inherit before they are 
legitimated ; nor have heirs, except their own children begot 
in wedlock: for want of thefe, their inheritance devolves on 
the king. 
By the Roman law, the mother ipherited from her baftard 
child, and vice verfa: but there was a great difference be- 
tween ba/fards, nothi, and thofe they called /purious, The law 
did not own the latter, nor allow them fuftenance, becaufe 
they were born in common and uncertain proftitution. Js 
non habet patrem, cut pater eff populus, The former fort, born 
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in concubinage, which refembles martiage, inherited from 
their mothers, and had a right to demand fuftenance of their 
natural fathers. They were looked upon as domeftic credi- 
tors, that ought to be treated the more favourably, for be- 
ing the innocent product of their parents crimes, Solon would 
have it, that the parents fhould be deprived of their paternal 
authority over their baftards, becaufe, as they were only pa- 
rents for pleafure, that ought to be. their only reward, 

Anciently, in Rome, natural children were quite excluded 
from inheriting after their fathers ab inteftata : but they might 
be appointed heirs i neral. The emperor Arcadius and 
Honorius made a when there were legitimate 
children, the be/tards fhould only come in for a twelfth, to 
be fhared with their mother. Juftinian afterwards ordered, 
that they might come in for half; and fucceed ab inte 
for a fixth, When there v re Jeo 
Baftards might be | 
the emperor’s letters, 


ho 
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ubfequent ma riage, or by 
Only the'k ng in France, and the king 
and parliament in En land, can give baflards a right of legi- 
timacy, and a power to inherit. he emperor Anaftafius 
allowed fathers to legitimate their ba/fards by adoption alone: 
but this was abolifhed by Juftin and Juftinian, 
dulgence they fhould autho concubinage. 

itime baftards. Nay 
fome occafions lifpente 
the offspri rae 

allowing of their 


Baftards not goods by do- 
nation when alive, Is. Thofe legitimated 
by fubfequent mart e fame flate, and enjoy the 
fame right wit edlock: but, thofe w eC 


legitimated by the kin 
able of inheri 

Parents as have co. 
ment VII. b: 
to his ba 
A baflard’s arms fhould b 
verfe from the left to th 
allowed to carry the arm 
invented arms for them 
natural fons of a king. 
Baftards cannot be admitted to fimple benefices, or the loweft 
orders, or to more than a fimple benefice, without orders 
from the pope: nor are they allowed to bear office without 
the prince’s letters, 
A baftard, by the law of England, cannot inherit land as 
heir to his father; nor can any perfon inherit land as heir to 
him, but one that is heir of his body. Ifa child be begotten 
by him who doth marry the woman after the child’s birth, 
yet it is in judgment of the law a beflard, though the church 
holds it legitimate.—If one marry a woman and die before 
night, and never bed her, and fhe have a child after, it is 
yet accounted his child, and legitimate.—If a man or wo- 
man marry again, and have iflue by the fecond wife or huf- 
band, whilft the firft is living, fuch iffue is a baftard. If a 
woman elope with a firanger, and have a child by him, her 
hufband being’ within the tour feas, this is legitimate, and 
fhall inherit the hufband’s lands.—He that gets a baffard in 
the hundred of Middleton, in Kent, forfeits all his goods 
and chattels to the king. 

BastaRp difeafes, & 

Basvarn dittany, 


8, are not efteemed legitimate, 
$y but with regard to fuch of their 
ited to their legitimation. Pope Cle- 
y his bull, forbad a prieft to refien his benefice 


crofled with a bar, fillet, or tra- 
ight, They were not formerly 
of their father, and therefore they 
yes; and this is ftill done by the 


See Spurrous. 

See Dirrany. 

a kind of vehicle, or chariot, ufed by the 
ancient Roman ladies, 

* Papias thinks, that bafterna was fir wrote for vuefterna 3 
Rofweid fays, it thould be wi Sterna, which he concludes 
from Ifidore, who fays, 6 But the word 
feems better dei i saw, porto, I carry, 

Salmafius obferves, that the bafterna fucceeded the lecticay 
or litter; from whence it differed very little, except that 
the litter was borne on the fhoulders of flaves, and the ba- 
Jierna borne or drawn by beafts. Caufabon fays, it was borne 
by mules. F. Daniel, Mabillon, &c. affert it was drawn by 
oxen, to go the more gently: and Gregory de Tours gives 
an inftance of its being drawn by wild bulls. The infide 
they called the cavea, or cage: it had foft cufhions or beds, 
befides glaffes on each fide, like our chariots, 

The mode of ba/terna’s pafled from Italy into Gaul, and 
thence into other countries ; and to this we owe our chariots 
which, though we call them Gurrus, yet have they no con- 
formity to the ancient currus, but are in effect bafterna’s 
improved. 

The dafterna appears alfo to have been ufed in war, for car- 
tying of baggage. 

BASTILE denotes a finall antique caftle, fortified with turrets. 
Such is the da/file of Paris, which feems the only caftle that 
has retained the name: it was begun to be built in 13695 
by order of Charles V. and finithed in 1383, under the reign 
of his fucceflor.—Its chief ufe is for the cuttody of ftate- 
prifoners 

BASTION, in the modern fortification, a huge maflive of 
earth ufually faced with fods, fometimes with brick, rarely 
with ftone, ftanding out from a Tampart, whereof it is a 
principal part, 
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This anfwers to what-in. the ancient fortification is called 
a bulwark. 
A baftion conlifts of two faces and two flanks. —The faces 
are.the-lines BC and C8, (Lab. fortificat. fig. 1-) including 
the angle of the ba/tion. See Face.—The flanks are the lines 
BA, SD. i 
The union of the two faces makes the outmoft or faliant 
angle, called alfo the angle of the baftion, BCS. 
‘The union of the two faces to the two flanks make the fide 
angles, called the /houlders or epaules of the baftion. 
‘And the union of the two other ends of the flanks to the two 
curtins, the angles of the flanks of the ba/fion.—See Tab. For- 
tific. fig. 2.1. lit. 00. Se. ppp. 
“The foundation of the Ja/tion, i. e. of a work confifting of 
flanks and faces, is that great rule in fortification, wz. that 
every part of a work muft be feen and defended, from 
fome other part: mere angles therefore are not fuflici- 
ent, but flanks and faces are indifpenfably requifite.—If the 
baflions EFGand HIK, fig. 26. confifted of faces alone, 
the angles G and H could not be defended from the lines F G 
or IH. But if the da/fion confift of flanks and faces, as 
ABCSD, all the points may be defended from the flanks ; 
there being none, v- gr. in the face BC, but what may be 
defended from the oppofite fank EL, nor any in the curtin 
AEF, but may be defended from the adjacent Hanks BA and 
EL; nor any in one flank BA, but may be defended from 
the other EL. 
For the proportions of the faces, they are not to be lefs than 
twenty-four Rhineland perches, nor more than thirty. 
The flanks of La/tions are better as they are longer, provided 
they ftand at the fame angle under the line of defence : hence 
the flank muft ftand at right angles to the line of defence. 
Indeed, in the ancient fortification, the flank is made per- 
pendicular to the curtin, fo as to have the angle out of the 
enemies eye; but this is now provided for, by withdrawing 
the lower part of the flank two or three perches, towards the 
capital line : which part, thus withdrawn, is better, if made 
concave, than rectilinear ; and, if double, with a ditch be- 

e.tween, than if fingle. ‘ 
The bufineS of difpofing the flanks of ba/fions makes the 
principal part of the art of fortification ; it is that on which 
the defence principally d epends, and which has introduced 
the various forms and manners of fortifying. 
If the 
be too fmall to give room for guns; and befides, fo acute as 
to be eafily beaten down by the enemies guns : to which may 
be added, that it will either render the line of defence too 
Jong, or the flanks too fhort : it muft therefore be more than 
fixty degrees 5 but whether or no it fhould be a right angle, 
fome intermediate angle between fixty and ninety, or even 
whether or no it fhould exceed a right angle, is ftill difputed. 
Hence it follows, that a triangle can never be fortified, in 
regard either fome or all of the angles will be either fixty 
degrees, or lefs than fixty. 
Baftions are of divers kinds, folid, void, flat, cut, &c. 

Solid Bastxons ate thofe that are filled up entirely, and have 
the earth equal to the height of the rampart, without any 
void fpace towards the centre. ) 

Void or hollow Bas'ri0ns are thofe furrounded with a rampart, 
and parapet only ranging round their flanks and faces, fo as to 
leave a void fpace towards the centre; where the ground 
is fo low, that if the rampart be taken, no retrenchment can 
be made in the centre, but what will lie under the fire of the 
befieged. 

Flat Bastion is a baftion built on a right line in the middle 
ofacurtin, when it is too long to be defended by the da- 
Stion at its extremes. 

Cut Brsrion is that, whofe point is cut off, and in lieu there- 
of has a re-entering angle, or an angle inwards with two 
points outwards; this is fometimes alfo called, ba/tion with a te- 
naille ; and is wed either, when, without fuch acontrivance, the 
angle would be too acute, or when water or fome other impe- 
diment hinders the carrying on the ba/tion to its full extent. 

Compof7d Basrion is, when the two fides of the interior 
polygon are very unequal,which makes the gorges alfo unequal. 

Regular Bastion, is that which hath its due proportion of fa- 
ces, flanks, and gorges; the faces being of an equal length, 
the flanks the fame, and the two angles of the fhoulder equal. 

Trregular BAsTI0N is, where this proportion and equality is not 
obferved. 

Deformed Bastion is, where the irregularity of the lines and 
angles make the ba/fion out of fhape, as when it wants one 
of its demi-gorges ; one fide of the interior polygon being too 
fhort. 

Demi-Bast10n is that which hath but one face and one flank ; 

called alfo an epaulement. 
To fortify the angle of a place that is too acute, they cut off 
the point, and make two demi-baftions, which form a tenaille, 
or a re-entring angle. — Their chief ufe is before a hornwork 
or crownwork. 

Deuble BasTi0n is that, which on the plain of the great baf- 
tion has another baftion built higher, fomewhat after the 
manner of a cavalier ; leaving twelve or eighteen feet be- 
tween the p.rap-t of the lower and the foot of the higher, 
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Capital of a Bastion. 
Gorge of a Bastion. 
Diftance of the BasT10N. 


angle of the ba/tion be lefs than fixty degrees, it will 
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CAPITAL. 

t See the article }Goxer 

DisTANcE. 

BASTION company of France. See COMPANY. 

BAS TON %, in law, is ufed for one of the warden of the 
fleet’s men, who attends the king’s courts with a red ftaff, 
for taking fuch to ward as are committed by the court ; and 
likewife attends on fuch prifoners as are fuffered to go at large 
by licence. 

* The word is French, where it literally fignifies a faff, and 
technically a verge or mace. 

Baston, or Batoon, in architeQure, denotes a mould in 
the bafe of a column, otherwife called a tore.—See Tab. 
Archit. fig. 3. and 24. lit. t. 

Baston, or Baroon, in heraldry, a kind of bend which has 
only one third of the ufual breadth. 

The ba/ton does not go from fide to fide of the efcutcheon, as 
the bend or fearf does, but is broken off fhort, in form of a 
truncheon: its ufe is as a mark of baftardy. 

Basron alfo fignifies the earl marfhal’s ftaff. 

BATCHELOR. See the article BACHELOR. 

BAT-FOWLING, a method of catching birds in the 
night, by lighting fome ftraw or torches near the place where 
they are at rooft: for, upon beating them up, they fly to the 
flames, where, being amazed, they are ealily caught in nets, 
or beat down with bufhes fixed to the ends of poles, Gc. 

BATH, Batneum, a convenient receptacle of water for 
perfons to wath, or plunge in, either for health or pleafure. 
Baths are either natural or artificial. Natural, again, are 
either hot or cold. 

Hot Barus, called by the ancients therma, owe their origin 
partly to the admixture of fulphureous particles, while the 
water is pafling through its fubterraneous canals, or rather 
while it creeps through beds and mines of fulphur, &c. and 
partly to the fumes and vapours exhaling through the pores 
of the earth where fulphur is, either pure or impure, as in 
coals, amber, &c,—Though in moft hot baths there are 
likewife mixed particles of iron, allom, nitre, and other mi- 
neral bodies, which give them an acid aftringent tafte. 

The chief hot daths in our country are that near Wells, in 
Somerfetfhire ; and thofe others at Buxton and Matlock in 
Derbyfhire ; which latter, however, are rather warm or tepid 
than hot. 

In the city of Bath there are four hot baths : one triangular, 
called the croft bath, from a crofs that formerly ftond in the 
midft of it ; the heat of which is more gentle than that of the 
others, becaufe it has fewer fprings.—The fecond is the hot 
bath, which heretofore was much hotter than the reft, when 
it was not fo large as it now is.—-The other two are 
the Aing’s and queen’s baths, divided only by a wall; the 
laft having no fpring, but receiving the water from the 
king’s bath, which is about fixty feet fquare, and has’ in 
the middle of it many hot fprings, which render its heal- 
ing quality more effectual. — Each of thefe is furnifhed 
with a pump to throw out water upon the difeafed, where 
that is required. 

The waters abound with a mineral fulphur : they are hot, of 
a blueifh colour, and ftrong fcent, and fend forth thin va- 
pours.—They do not pafs through the body like moft other 
mineral waters; though if falt be added, they purge prefent- 
ly. On fettlement they afford a black mud, which is ufed by 
way of cataplafin in aches ; of more fervice to fome than the 
waters themfelyes: the like they depofite on diftillation, and 
no other. 

Dr. Aftendoff found the colour of the falt drawn from the 
Ring’s and hot bath, to be yellow ; and that from the cro/s 
bath, white; whence he concludes, that the cro/s bath has 
more allom and nitre than the etter, which abounds more 
with fulphur ; and yet the cre/s bath is found to loofen fhrunk 
finews, by which it fhould feem to abound lefs with al- 
-lom : it is harfher to the tafte than the others, and foaks the 
hands more.—The cro/s bath preys on filver, and all of them 
on iron, but none on brafs. 

Hot Bar Hine, it is obferved, increafes the weight of the body 
for the prefent, but caufes a plentiful perfpiration afterwards 5 
though not fo great as fet down by Dr. Keill, who makes it 
amount to 1 3 pound inan hour’s time-—By Mr. Martyn’s ex- 
periment at Buxton, it was only 5 ounces in one hour, and 
from 8 to 12 ounces in an hour and half. Phil. Tran/: N°. 
407. p. 27. F M 
The ufe of thefe baths is found beneficial in difeafes of the 
head, as palfies, &c. in cuticular difeafes, as leprofies, &e, 
obftruGtions and conftipations of the bowels, the feurvy and 
ftone, and in moft difeafes of women and children. —T he 
baths have performed many cures, and are commonly ufed as 
a laft remedy in obftinate chronic difeafes; where they fuc- 
ceed well, if they agree with the conftitution of the patient : 
but whether they will agree or not, cannot be known with- 
out trial. 

Cold Bar tis were long banifhed out of medicine, though the 
ancients had them in the greateft efteem: but the improve- 
ments accruing to phyfic from geometry and mechanics, have 
brought them into ufe again; and the prefent age can boat 
abundance of noble cures performed by them, and: fuch as 

were 
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were long attempted in vain by the mot powe: 
‘The cold bath is found one of the moit unix 1 innocent 
remedies yet difcovered. It is ferviceable in molt ch onic dif- 
tempers, and is reckoned fo fafe, that phyfic fometimes 
prefcribe it in a beginning phthifis, ot con mption; when 
the lungs are but fligitly affected. 
The effect of cold bathing is attributed hot only to. its chilt 
nefs and conftringing power, but in fome theafire to. the 
weight of the water,—For, fuppofing a perfon immerged two 
foot, and the area of his fkin to be fifteen foot, he fuitzins a 
weight of water, added to that of the air, = 228017. For 25 
the number of cubical feet of water prefling upon a foot 
fquare of the fkin x 76, the number of pounds in a cubical 
foot of water, is = 1525 which x 165, the fuppofed num- 
ber of fquare feet on the furface of the body, is = 22802. 
Troy.—Befides, the water in bathing enters thé body, and 
Mixes with the blood, and dilutes this as well as.the other 
juices. 
‘The rife and progrefs of cold bathi i”, and the cures effeEted 
thereby, are defcribed at large in Sir J. Floyer’s, and Dr. 
Baynard’s Luyporzcia, or Hifiory of cold bathing. 
4rtifcial Batus are various, according to the various occa 
fions ; fome aqueous, others vaporous, others dry, Se. 
Aqueous Barus are thofe prepared from. common plants, and 
other fubfances of emollient, refolvent ahd nervine kinds. 
Aqueous baths fometines confift of milk and emollient herbs, 
with rofe-water, &. when the defign is to humedtate 3 at 
other times of bran and Water, when the defign is only to 
cleanfe: fometimes again, they are made of a decoétion of 
roots and plants, with an addition of fpirit of wine, wiien 
a perfon bathes for a great pain or tumour, &e. 
In Fapour Barus, the fume or fteam of fome deco&ion 
is received upon the body to promote a perfpiration.— 
Thefe are alfo by fome called balxea Laconica. 
Vapour baths are, when the patient is not plunged into what is 
prepared for the bath, but only receives its team upon thofe 
parts of his body which require it: as in fome di ‘tempers of 
the fundament, and womb, where the patient fits and re- 
ceives the fumes of fome proper fomentation, &c. 
‘To thefe may be added the bagnia, where people are made to 
{weat by the heat of a room, and pouring on of hot water ; 
after which they generally go into a hot bath. See BaGnio. 
Dry Barus are thofe made of afhes, falt, fand, fhreds of lea- 
ther, and the like. 
The fame name is fometimes alfo given to another kind of 
bath, made of kindled coals, or burning fpirit of wine ; the 
patient being placed in a convenient clofe chair for the recep- 
tion of the fume, which rifes and provokes fweat in a plentiful 
manner: care is here taken to keep the head out, and to 
fecure refpiration, 
This bath has been found very effeCtual in removing old, 
obftinate pains in the limbs, and venereal complaints ; and 
will often compleat a cure left unperformed by faliva- 
tion. 
Barus, Batnea, in architecture, 
buildings among the ancients, erected for the fake of bathing, 
Baths made a part of the ancient gymnafia. Though 
they were frequented more for the fuke of pleafure than 
health, ; 
The moft magnificent baths were thofe of Titus, Paulus 
f&milius, and Dioclefian, of which there are fome ruins ftill 
remaining. It is faid, that at Rome there were 856 public 
taths. Wabricius adds, that the exceffive luxury of the Ro- 
mans, appeared in nothing more vifible, than in their Laths. 
Seneca complains, that the baths of plebeians were filled from 
filver pumps; and that the freed-men trod on gems, “Ma- 
crobius tells us of one Sergius Oratus, a voluptuary, who had 
pendant baths, hanging in the air. : 
Knights of the Baru, a military order in England, inftituted by 
Richard IT, who ordained that there fhould be no more than 
four ; however, his fucceffor Henry IV. increafed them to 
forty-fix. Their motto was Tres iz uno, fignifying the three 
theological virtues. 
It was the cuftom to bathe before they received the golden 
{purs ; but this was only obferved at firft, being afterwards 
gradually dropt: however, it was this occafioned the deno- 
mination of dnights of the bath, 
The order of Anight of the bath is {carce ever conferred, but 
at the coronation of kings, or the inauguration of a prince 
of Wales, or duke of York. They wear a red ribbon belt- 
wife. 
Camden and others fay, Henry IV. was the inftitutor in 
1399, and upon this occalion : that prince, being in the bath, 
‘was told by fome knight, that two widows came to demand 
juftice of him ; when his majefty leaping out of the bath, 
cried, He ought to prefer doing juttice to his fubje&ts to the 
pleafure of the bath ; and thereupon created Anights of the 
bath, 
Some authors, however, will have the order of the dath to 
have been on foot long before Henry IV. even as ea: ly as the 
Saxon times: at leaft, it is certain, the bath had been ufed 
long before, in the creation of knights, in France 5 though 
there was no order of knights under this name. 


| The order of the Bath, after remaining many years extinét, 
VoL. : 


micdicines. 


denote large pompous 


BAT 
Was revived under king George I, by a folemn creation of a 
great number of knights, 
Bars metal. See the artiéle Merax. 
BATHMUS, or Barumis, Badu, or Padme, an appel= 
lation given to fuch cavities of bones as receive the promis 
nences of other bones into them. 
BATON, or Baroon. See the atticle Basron. 
BATRACHITES *; among ancient naturalifts, a kind of 
gem, found in Egypt, denominated from jis refemblance in 
colour to a frog. 


* The word is formed from the word Rarpaxo, rana, a frog. 


BATRACHOMYOMACHIA *; battle of the frogs 


and the mice; the title of a fine burlefque poém, ufually 
aferibed to Homer; 

* The word comes from the Greeks 

moufe, and persia, pugna. 

The fubjeet of the war is the death of Pfycharpax, a moufe, 
fon of Toxartes, who being mounted on the back of Phyfi- 
gnates, a frog; ona voyage to het palace, to which the had 
Invited him, was feized’ with fear when he faw himfelf in the 
middle of the pond; fo that he tumbled off and was drowned. 
Phyfignates being fufpeéted to have thook him off with de- 
fign, the mice demanded fatisfaction, and unanimoully de= 
clared war againft the frogs. 
Stephens, Nunnefius, and other miodern aitithors, take the 
Poem not to be Homer’s ; but feveral of the ancients feem of 
another opinion; and Statius, Who wrote under Domitian; 
nr no doubt of it. 

BATTABLE* ground denotes land lying between Eng- 
land and Scotland, heretofore in queftion to whith it belong- 
ed, when they were two diftin& kingdoms, 

* Fhe word imports as much ag litigivus, or difputable ground : 
from battre, to beat or fight. 

BATTALION *, in the military art, a little body of in- 
fantry ranged in form of battle, and ready to engage: 

* The word comes from baitel; an engagement of two armies, 
&e. and that from batiualia, the place where two men 


fight; or from battalia, the exercife of people who learn 
to fight. 


Rarpax@, frog, juss 


A battalion ufually contains from 5 to 800 men; of which 
one third were formerly pikes in the middlé, and the other. 
two thirds mufquets pofted on the wings : but the number of 
men it confifts of is not determined, 

Battalions are ufually drawn up with fix men in file, or one 
before another.—Some regiments confit but of one Batta- 
lion, -which is too few, others more numefous are divided 
into four or five, which are too many. 


Angle of a Bartartion. 
k See the ase} 
Square. 


Fraizing a Bar Tatton. 

Square BATTALION. 

BATTEN, a name which the workmen give to a feantling 
of wooden ftuff, from two to four inches broad, and about 
an inch thick ; the length being pretty confiderable; but un- 
determined. 
The term is chiefly ufed in {peaking of doors, &c. which are 
not framed of whole deal, Se. with ftiles; rails; and pan- 
nels, like wainfcot, but are made to appear, as if they were, 
by means of thefe pieces, or battens; bradded on thie plain 


board round the edges, and fometimes crofs them; and up 
and down. 


Hence batten-d 
wainfcot ones, 
Jingle or double, 
both, 
BATTERING, the attacking a place; 
with heavy artillery. See BATTERY. 
To BarvER in breach, battre en breche 
on a work, as the angle of a halfmoons in ofder to demolify 
and make a gap therein. See BRE acu, 
In this, they obferve, never to fire a fingle picee againft the 
top of the wall; but all towards the bottom : 3> 45 5, or6 
foot from the ground : they alfo fire par camarade, ull toge- 
ther, till they perceive the earth fall from behind the lining 
of the rampart. Savin, Nowy. Ecol. Milit. p. 248. 
BATTERING-fieces, or pieces of battery: See Cannon, 
BATTERY %, in the military arts denotes an eminence caft 
up; whereon to plant artillery; that it may play to better ad- 
vantage.—See Tab. Fortif. PR. 21: 2, 33. and fig. 23. 
* The word is French, formed of battre, to beat, ftrike. 
In all batteries; the open fpace left to put the inuzéles of the 
great guns out at, are called embrazures; and the diftances 
between the embrazures, merlons *,—The guns are generally 
about twelve foot diftant one from another; that the parapet 
may be ftrong, and the gunners may have room to work, 
™ There are alfo batteries of mortars, the fame with thofe of 
cannon; except that they have no merlons. 
The battery of a camp is ufually furrounded with a trench 
and pallifades at the bottom, as alfo with a Parapet on the 
top, having as many holes as there ate pieces of artillery, and 
two redoubts on the wings, or certain places of arms, capa- 
ble of covering the troops, which are appointed for their 
defence, 


ANGLE. 
FRaizine: 


Oors, or windows, are fuch as feem to be 
but are not. Thefe are {aid to be either 
as the battens are fitted on to one fide, or to 
work, or the like, 


3 is to play furioufly 


rEee Sunk 
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Sunk of buried BAT TERY is that whofe platform is funk or let 
down into the ground, with trenches cut in’ the earth 
againft the muzzles of the guns, to ferve for embrazures. 
This fort; which'the French call batterie en terre, and rui- 
nante, is generally ufed upon the firft making approaches, to 
beat down the parapet of the place. 

Crofi-RatTERIES are two batteries at a confiderable diftance 
fromeach other, which play a-thwart one another at the 
fame time, and upon the fame point, forming right angles 5 
where, what one bullet fhakes, the other beats down. 

Barrery @enfilade is one which fweeps the whole length 
of a ftrait line, a ftreet, Ge. 

Barvery en echarpe, is that which plays obliquely. 

BarTery de revers, or mlurdering battery, is one that plays 
on the back of any place ; and being placed on an eminence, 
fees into it. 

Barrery joint, or par camerade, or cameretta, is when feve- 
ral guns play at the fame time upon one place. 

Barrery en rouage is that ufed to difmount the enemy’s 
cannon, 

Battery, in law, denotes an act that tends to the breach of 

the peace of the realm, by ftriking, beating, or offering other 
violence to another perfon. 
Battery is frequently confounded with affault, though in 
law they are different offences ; for that in the trefpals 
for affault and battery, one may be found guilty of the 
aflault, yet acquitted of the battery: there may therefore 
be affault without battery; but battery always implies an 
affault. : 

BATTLEURS @eftrade, fcouts, or horfemen fent out before, 
and on the wings of an army, two or three miles, to make 
difcoveries; of which they are to give an account to the 
general. 

BATTLE, an ation which paffes between two armies 
ranged in order of battle, and who engage in a country 
fufficiently open for them. to encounter in front ; and, at the 
fame time, or at leaft for the greater part of the line to en- 
gage, while the remainder remains in fight, by reafon of fome 
difficulty, which hinders it from entering fo readily into action, 
with a front equal to that which may be oppofed to it by the 
enemy. 

Other great aGtions, though generally of a longer duration, 
and even frequently attended with greater flaughter, are only 
called fights, by the French combats. Feug. Mem. c. 80. 

A batile loft almoft always draws with it the lofs of the artil- 
lery of the army, and frequently alfo that of the baggage : con- 
fequently, as the army beaten cannot again look the enemy 
in the face till it have repaired  thofe loffes, it is forced to leave 
the enemy a long time matter of the country, and at liberty 
to execute all its {chemes:— Whereas a great fight loft is rarely 
attended -with a lof of all the artillery, and fearce. ever of 
the, baggage, becaufe the two armies not meeting in front, 
they can only have fuffered in the part that has been engaged. 
Feug, loc. cit. 

An ingenious modern author remarks, that it isnot, ufually, 
the real lofs fuftained in a battle (that is, of fome thoufands 
of men) that proves fo fatal to a ftate ; but it is the imaginary 
lof, and difcouragement, which deprives it of the ufe of 
thofe very. powers which fortune had left it. Confid. fur les 
Cauf. de la Grand. des Romie. 4. P. 39+ 

The hiftory. of daitles is only the hiftory of the faults and 
overfights of generals: luckily enough, ‘the miftakes of the 
two. oppofite commanders generally balance one another: one 
of them makes a fault, and the other overlooks, or does not 
take advantage of it, M. de Feuquiere’s Remarks fur laGuerre 
is little elfe but a recital of miftakes on both fides: he fearce 
{peaks of one modern general, except Turenne, Luxembourg, 
and the prince of Condé, whofe conduét was not full of them : 
Crequi, and Catinat, were guilty of great ones ; which, how- 
ever, they compenfated by their judicious conduct on other 
occafions.. Feng. ubi fupra. 

For Naval Barres, or fea-fights.—It is obfervable, that the 
ancient and ufual way of fighting in our fleets was board and 
board, yard-arm and yard-arm, through and through ; and 
not at a diftance in aline or half-moon, as is now done : which 
practice our old failors fay they were ftrangers to.—For this 
reafon our guns are fhorter, and of larger bore than thofe of 
the French, which are adapted to the method of fighting in 
line of battle; as being longer, and carrying farther. So’ that 
we engage with them in this way at a difadvantage.—It has 
been often found that their balls will fly over our fhips, before 
ours can reach them by a mile. Dennis Eff: on Navy, fect. 2. 

Barrce is alfo ufed figuratively for a reprefentation of a battle 
in fculpture, painting, or the like.—The battles of Alexander 
in the gallery of the Louvre, painted by le Brun, are held by 
the French the nobleft pieces of painting that have been exe- 
cuted on this fide the Alps. Li/?. ‘fourn, to Paris. 
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Trial by BATTLE. Duet, CuampPion, Sa 

Attainder by BAY TLE. ATTAINDER. , 

BAT TLEMENTS, in the military art, indentures, or 
notches on the top of a wall, parapet, or other building, in 
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form of embrazures, for the fake of looking through them, 
&c. much affected in the old fortification. i 

BATTOLOGY, in grammar, a multiplying of word 
without occafion, or a needlefs repetition of the fame words, 
or things over and aboye. 

BAT TOON, Baroon, or Baston, See Baston. 

BAT TUS, an order of penitents at Avignon, and in Pro- 
vence, whofe piety carries them to exercife fevere difcipline 
upon themfelyes, both in public and private. 

BAU. See Numertat CHARACTER. 

BAVINS, in war, brufh-faggots, made with the bruth at 
length. See Fascines. 

BAY, in geography, denotes a little gulph ; or an arm of the 
fea, {tretching up into the land; being larger in the middle 
within, than at its entrance, which is called the mouth of the 
bay. 

Bay, likewif fignifies a pen, or pond-head, made up a great 
height, to keep in ftore of water for driving the wheels 
of a forge or furnace of an iron mill, by the ftrearh that 
comes thence through a paflage, or flood-gate, called the 
pensftock. 

Among huntfmen, deer are faid to bay, or be at bay, when, 
after being hard run, they turn head againft the hounds. 

Bay, or Bayes, is alfo a fort of woollen /ujf, made chiefly 

in Colchefter ; where there is a hall, called the Dutch Bay- 
hall, or Raw-hall. 
None fhall weave in Colchefter any day known by the names 
of four-and-fifties, fixties, Sixty-eights, eighties, or hundred 
bays, but within two days after weaving they fhall carry it to 
the Dutch Bay-hall, to be viewed and fearched ; that it may 
appear whether it be well and fubftantially wrought, before it 
be carried to be fcoured and thicked : and, no fuller or thicker 
is to receive fuch bay before it have been ftampéd or marked at 
faid hall. 12 Car. 2. ¢. 22. 

Bay-/alt. See the article Sart. 

Bay-yarn, is a denomination fometimes ufed promifcuoufly with 
woollen-yarn. 10 & 11 W.3, 6.108 § G.2. ¢. 21. See 
Yarn, &e. 

BAYONET, a fhort broad dagger, made lancet-fafhion, 
and having, inftead of an hilt, an hollow iron handle to fix 
it to the end of a mufket, fo as not to hinder its firing or 
charging. 

Bayonets are of great fervice to the dragoons and fuzileers, af- 
ter they have fpent their powder and ball. 

This inftrument is alfo ufed in hunting the boar or bear ; for 
which purpofe it is made larger than for the military ufe. 

BAYS, in commerce, a kind of coarfe, open woollen ftuff, 
having a long nap ; fometimes frized on one fide, and fome- 
times not frized, according to the ufes it is intended for. 
This ftuff is without wale, being wrought on a loom with 
two treddles, like flannel— The manufacture of days is very 
confiderable in England, particularly about Colchetter ; and 
in Flanders, about Lifle and Tournay, &c, 

Formerly the French, as well as Italians, were furnifhed with 
bays from England ; but of late the French workmen have 
undertaken to counterfeit them, and fet up manufactures of 
their own: and that with fuccefs ; efpecially at Nifmes, 
Montpellier, &c. 

The export of bays is very confiderable to Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Italy. Their chief ufe is for bat efpecially in 
the army: the looking-glafs-makers alfo ule them behind 
their glaffes, to preferve the tin or quickfilver ; and the cafe~ 
makers to line their cafes. 

BDELLIUM *, BAEAAION, an aromatic gum, brought from 
the Levant, of fome ufe, both as a medicine and a perfume. 


* The word is fuppofed to have been formed of the Hebrew 
MII, bedollach, which the Englith tranflators render by 
the appellation Adellinm — Itis alfo written bedellium, bedella, 
ptellium, petalium, megalium, and telinum, 


There is much uncertainty concerning bdellium: we find 
mention of the name both among the ancient naturalifts, and 
in feripture ; but it is doubtful whether any of thefe be the 
fame with the modern kind, As for the fcripture ddellinm, 
we know very little of it. _Mofes defcribes manna as of the 
colour of Adellium; and Jofephus explains the paflage, by fay- 
ing it is the gum of a tree refembling the olive-tree ; and that 
the manna wherewith the Jews were fed in the defart re- 
fembled this drug,—But Scaliger and others fet afide this ex- 
plication, and own, they do not know what the ddellium 
mentioned in fcripture is. 

BEACON, a fignal for the better fecuring the kingdom 
from foreign invafions. See SIGNAL, 
On certain eminent places of the country are placed long 
poles eret, whereon are faftened pitch-barrels to be fired by 
night, and fmoke made by day, to give notice, in a few 
hours, to the whole kingdom of an approaching invafion.— 
‘Thefe are commonly called deacons 5 whence alfo comes 
beaconage, 

Beacons are alfo marks and figns for the fea ereéted on the 
coafts by the mafters, &c. of Trinity-houfe, who are im- 
powered thereto by aét of parliament, 8 El. c. 13,—Whita- 


ker beacon having been blown down in the ftorm, a buoy 
was 


was laid,'till a beacon could be conveniently replaced, Advert. 
Trin, Houfe. ; : : 

BEACONAGE*, money paid towards the maintenance 
of a beacon. : 


* The word is derived from the Saxon beatnian, to nod, or 
fhew by a fign: hence alfo the word eckon. 


BEAD, in architc@ure, denotes a round moulding, carved in 

fhort emboffments, like beads in necklaces. 

Sometimes alfo an aftragal is carved bead-fathion. 

There are-alfo a fort of beads plain, frequently fet on the edge 
of each fafcia of an architrave; fometimes alfo on the lining- 
boatd of a door-cafe; and on the upper end of fkirting- 
boards. 

“BEaps, ina religious fenfe, See CHapLer. 

BEAD-Roll, among the Romifh priefts, a lift or catalogue of 
fuch perfons, for the reft of whofe fouls they are oblized to 
rehearfe a certain number of prayers, €%c, which are told by 
means of their beads. 

BEADLE, or Bepex, Bepertus, fignifies a meffenger 
or apparitor of a court, who cites men to appear and anfwer. 
Beapre is alfo ufed for an officer in univerfities, whofe 
place it is to walk before the mafters at all public procefiions, 

&c, with a mace. 

Some fay they are called bedelli, fromia corruption of pedelli, 
as ferving and Tunning on foot. Others from pedo, Seu bacu- 
lo, quia virga utebantur ; forming pedellus from pedum, akind 
of wand, which js their fymbol ; ‘and from pedellus, bedellus, 
Others derive the word from the Hebrew Sn bedal, ordi- 
nare, to range, or difpofe. 

Spelman, Voffius, and Somner, derive deadle ftom the Saxon 
bidel, a public crier ; in which fenfe bifhops, in fome ancient 
Saxon manufcripts, are called beatles of God, Dei bedelli.— 
The tranflator of the Saxon New Teftament, renders exaéfor 
by dydele sand, the word'is ufed in the fame fenfe in the 

-. laws of Scotland, 

BEAK, in archite€ture, a little fillet left on the edge of a 
larmier, which forms a canal, and makes a kind of pendant 
chin ; anfwering to what Vitruvius calls the mentum. 

Brak, or Brak-head, of a fhip, is that part without the 
thip, before the forecaftle, which is faftened to the ftem, ‘and 
is fupported by the main knee: this is ufually carved and 
painted, and, befides its ufe, makes the becoming part, or 
grace of a thip, 

BEAM, in architeture, the largeft piece of wood in a build- 
ing; being laid a-crof the walls, and ferving to fupport the 
principal rafters of the roof, 

No houfe has lef§ than two of thefe beams, viz. one at each 
head ; into thefe the girders of the garret floor are alfo 
framed ; and, if the building be of timber, the teazle-tenons 
of the pofts. 
The proportions of Beams near London are fixed by ftatute, 
as follows : a beam 15 foot long, muftibe feven inches on one 
fide its {quare, and five on the other: if it be 16 foot long, 
one fide muft be eight inches, the other fix: if 17 foot long, 
one fide muft be ten inches, the other fix: in the country 
they ufually make them flronger. Sir H. Wotton advifes thefe 
to be of the ftrongeft and moft durable timber, 
Herrera tells us, that in Fer. Cortez’s palace, in Mexico, 
there were 7000 beams of cedar : but, he muft certainly ufe 
the word beam in a greater latitude than we do. In effect, 
the French, under poutre, beam, take in not only the pieces 
which fupport the rafters, but alfo thofe which fuftain the 
joifts for the cielings, 
Some of their beft authors have confidered the force or ftrength 
of beams, and brought their refiftance to a precife calculation ; 
particularly M. Varignon, and M. Parent; the fyftem of the 
latter is as follows. 
When, ina beam breaking parallel to its bafe, which is fup- 
pofed to be a parallelogram, two plans of fibres, which were 
before contiguous, are feparated, there is nothing to be con- 
fidered in thofe fibres, but their number, bignefs, tenfion be- 
fore they broke, and the lever by which they aé&5 all thefe 
together making the ftrength or refiftance of the beam to be 
broke. 
Suppofe then another beam of the fame wood, where the bafe 
is likewife a parallelogram, and of any bignefs, with regard to 
the other, at pleafure ; the height or thicknefs of each of thefe, 
when laid horizontal, being divided into an indefinite number 
of equal parts, and their breadth into the fame number, in 
each of their bafes will be found an equal number of little 
quadrangular cells, proportional to the bates whereof they are 
parts.—Thefe then will reprefent little bafes, or which is 
the fame thing, thé thicknefles of the fibres to be feparated 
for the fraéture of each beam : and, fince the number of cells 
is equal in each, the ratio of the bafes of both Leams will be 
that of the refiftance of their fibres, both with regard to num- 
ber and thickness. 

ow, the two deams being fuppofed of the fime wood, the 

bres moft remote from the points of fupport, which 
are thofe which break the firft, mutt be equally ftretched 
when they break. ‘Thus the fibres, v, gr. of the roth divi- 
fien, are equally ftretched in each cafe, when the firft 
breaks; and in whatever proportion, the tenfion be fuppofed, 
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it will ftill be the fame in both cafes; fo that the doe- 
trine is entirely free; and unembarrafled with any phyfical 
fyftem. 
Laftly, it is evident, the levers whereby the fibres of the 
two beams act, are reprefented by the height or depth of their 
bafes; and, of confequencée, the whole refiftance of each beam 
is the product of its bafe by its height; or, which is the fame 
thing, it is the {quare of the height multiplied by the breadth : 
which holds, not only in eafe of parallelogramatie; but ‘alfo 
of elliptic bafes, ‘ f 
Hence, if the bates of two Jeams be equal, though both their 
heights and breadths be unequal, their refiftance will be as 
their heights alone ; and, by confequence, one and the fame 
eam laid on the finalleft fide of its bafes will refift more than 
when laid flat, in proportion as the firft fituation gives it a 
greater height than the feeond: and thus an elliptic bafe 
will refift more, when laid on its greateft axis, than when 
on its fmalleft. 
Since, in Leams equally long, it is the bafes that determine 
the proportion of their weights or folidities ; and fince their 
bales being equal, their heights may be different, two beams 
of the fame weight may have refiftances differing to infinity : 
thus, if in the one, the height of the bafe be conceived in+ 
finitely great, and the breadth infinitely fmall, while in the 
other the dimenfions of the bafe are infinite ; the refiftance 
of the firft will be infinitely greater than that of the fecond, 
though their folidity and weight be the fame. If thetefore 
all required in archite@ure were to have beams capable of 
fupporting vait loads, and ‘at the fame time be of the leaft 
weights poffible, it is plain they muft be cut thin as laths, and 
laid edge-wite. 
If the bafes of two beams be fuppofed unequal, but the 
fum of the fides of the two bates equal, v. gr. if they be either 
12 and 12, or 11 and 13, or 10 and 145 ©. fo that they 
always make 24; and further, if they be fuppofed to be laid 
edge-witfe ; purfuing the feries, it will appear, ‘that in the 
beam of 12, and 12 the refiftance will be 1728, and the foli- 
dity or weight 144; and that in the laft, or 1 and 23, the 
refiftance will be 529, and the weight 23: the firft therefore, 
which is {quare, will have lefs than half the ftrength of the 
laft, with regard to its weight, 
Hence M. Parent remarks, that the common practice of cut- 
ting the beams out of trees as fquare as poflible, is ill hufban- 
dry: he hence takes occafion to determine geometrically, 
what dimenfions the bafe of a beam, to be cut out of any tree 
propofed, fhall have, in order to its being of the greateft pof- 
lible ftrength; or, which is the fame thing, a circular bafe 
being given, he determines the reCtangle of the greateft re- 
fiftance that can be infcribed ; and finds, that the fides muft be 
nearly as 7 to's, which agrees with obfervation. 
Hitherto the length of the dams has been fuppofed equal; if 
it be unequal, the bafes will refift fo much the lefs, as the 
beams are longer. 
To this it may be added, that a beam fuftained at each end, 
breaking by a weight fufpended from its middle, does not 
only break‘at the middle, but alfo at each extreme ; or, if it 
does not a&tually break there, at leaft immediately before the 
moment of the fracture, which is that of the equilibrium be- 
tween the refiftance and the weight, its fibres are as much 
ftretched at the extremes, as in the middle.—So that, of the 
weight fuftained by the middle, there is but one third part 
which aéts at the middle, to make the fraGture ; the other 
two only acting to induce a fracture in the two extremes. 
A beam’ may either be fuppofed loaden only with its own 
weight, or with other foreign weights applied at any diftance, 
or elfe only with thofe foreign weights. Since, according to 
M. Parent, the weight of a beam is not ordinarily above 7s 
part of the load given it to fuftain, it is evident, that in con- 
fidering feveral weights they mutt all be reduced by the com- 
mon rules to one common centre of gravity. 
M. Parent has calculated tables of the weights that will be 
fuftained by the middle, in deams of various bafes and lengths, 
fitted at each end into walls, on a fuppofition that a piece of 
oak of an inch fquare and a foot long, retained horizontally 
by the two extremes, will fuftain 315 ib. in its middle before 
it breaks, which it is found by experience it will. See Mem, 
Acad. R. Science. an, 1708, 

Beam, among hunters, denotes the main ftem of a deer’s head, 
or that part which bears the antlers, royals, and tops; the 
little ftreaks wherein are called circles. 

BEeaMs of a fhip are the large, main, crof timbers, which 

hold the fides of a fhip from falling together, and which alfo 
fupport the decks and orlops. See Suir. 
The main beam is that next the main maft; and from it they 
are reckoned by fir/?, fecond, and third beam. The great beam 
of all is called the midpip beam. See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. 2. 36, 
455 61, 28, gt, 87. 

Camber-Be am. ~ See the article Ca MBER-Beam, 

BEAaM-Compaffés, an inftrument made in wood or brafs, with 
fliding fockets, or curfors, ferving to carry feveral thifting 
points, in order to draw and divide circles with very long 
radii. 

They are of ufe in large projections for drawing the furniture 
on wall-dials, &¢. See COMPAssEs. 
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Beam-Filling; in building, the filling up the vacant fpace 
between the raifon and roof, with ftones, or bricks, laid 
between the rafters on the raifon, and plaiftered on with 
loam ; this is frequent where the garrets are not pargeted, 
plaiftered. 

BEAR, in aftronomy, a n 
called the greater and the Jeffer bear 5 
nor. See Ursa. 

‘The pole-ftar is faid to be in the 
ftar is never above two degrees 
of the world. a 

BEARD, the hair growing on the chin, and adjacent parts 
of the face ; chiefly of adults and males. See Harr. 
Various are the ceremonies and cuftoms the beard has been 
liable to: Kingfon affures us, that a_confiderable branch of 
the religion of the ‘Tartars confifts in the management of 
their Jeards; and that they waged a long and bloody war 
with the Perfians, and declared them infidels, though, in 
other refieéts, of the fame faith with themfelves, merely 
becaufe they would not cut their whifkers after the mode or 
rite of the Tartars. 

‘Athenzus, from Chryfippus, obferves, that the Grecks al- 
ways wore their beards till the time of Alexander ; and that 
the fir who. cut it at Athens ever after bore the addition 
of xopen:, fhaven, in medals. Plutarch adds, that Alexander 
commanded the Macedonians to be fhaven, left the length 
of their déards fhould give a handle to their enemies: how- 
ever this be, we find Philip, his father, as well as Amyntas 
and Archelaus, his predeceffors, reprefented on medals with- 
out beards. 

Pliny obferves, that the Romans did not begin to fhave till 
the year of Rome 454, when P. Ticinius brought over a 
flock of barbers from Sicily: He adds, that Scipio Africanus 
was the firft who introduced the mode of fhaving every 
day. 

ie that people, 


ame given to two conftellations 
or urfa major and mi- 


tail of the leffer bear; this 
diftant from the north-pole 


it became the cuftom to have vifits made 
in form at the cutting of the beard for the firft time: the 
firft fourteen Roman emperors fhaved, till the time of the 
emperor Adrian, who retained the mode of wearing the 
beard. Plutarch tells us, he did it to hide the fears in his 
face. 
Formerly ther 
the deard ; an 
folemnity of confecrating it to 
fhayen. i 
Perfons of quality had their children fhaved the firft time by 
others of the fame, or greater quality, who, by this means, 
became god-father, or adoptive father of the children. i 
Anciently, indeed, a perfon became god-father of the child 
by barely touching his beard : thus hiftorians relate, that one 
of the articles of the treaty between Alaric and Clovis was, 
that Alaric fhould touch the beard of Clovis to become his 
god-father. See Gop-father. : 

‘As to -ecclefiaftics, thé difcipline has been very different on 
the article of beards: fometimes they have been enjoined 
to wear them, from a notion of too much effeminacy 
in fhaving, and that a long beard was more fuitable to 
the eccleliattical gravity ; and fometimes again they were 
forbid it, as imagining pride to lurk beneath a venerable 
beard, 

‘The Greck and Romifh ¢ 


e was a great deal of ceremony ufed in blefing 
d there are ftill extant the prayers ufed in the 
God, when an ecclefiaftic was 


hurches have been long together 
by the ears about their beards: fince the time of their fepa- 
ration, the Romanifts feem to have given more into the 
practice of fhaving, by way of oppolition to the Greeks 3 
and have even made fome exprefs conftitutions de radendis 
barbis. 

The Greeks, on the contrary, efpoufe very zealoufly the 
caufe of long beards, and are extremely {candalized at the 
beardlefs images of faints in the Roman churches. 

By the ftatutes of fome monafteries, it appears, that the lay- 
monks were to let their beards grow, and the priefts among 
them to fhave ; and that the beards of all that were received 
into the monafteries were blefled with a great deal of cere- 
mony. 

To let the beard grow is a token of mourning, in fome coun- 
tries, and to fhave it is fo in others. Le Comte obferves, that 
the Chinefe affect long beards extravagantly ;_ but nature has 
balked them, and only given them very little ones, which, 
however, they cultivate with infinite care: the Europeans are 
ftrangely envied by them on this account, and efteemed the 
greateft men in the world. ; 

The Ruffians wore their beards till within thefe few years, 
when the Czar Peter enjoined them all to fhave ; but, not- 
withftanding his injun@tion, he was obliged to keep on foot a 
number of officers to cut off by violence the beards of fuch as 
would not otherwife part with them. 
Chryfoftom obferves, that the kings of Perfia had their beards 
wove or matted together with gold thread ; and fome of the 
firft kirigs of France had, in the fame manner, their beards 
knotted and buttoned with gold. \ 

BEarp of 2 Comet denotes the rays which the comet emits to- 
wards that part of the heavens to which its proper motion 
feems to direct it. ; ! 
In which the Leard of the comet is diftinguifhed from the tai/, 
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which is underftood of the rays emitted towards that part 
from which its motion feems to carry it. See Tatu. 

It is called beard, from fome fancied refemblance it bears to 
the beard of a man. 

BEARDING of Wel. See the article Woot. 

BEARER, inarchite@ture, a poft, or brick-wall, trimmed 
up between the two ends of a piece of timber, to fhorten its 
bearing, or to prevent its bearing with the whole weight at 
the ends only, 

Bearer of a bill of exchange denotes the perfon in whofe hands 

it is, and in favour of whom the laft order or endorfement 
‘was made. 
When a bill is faid to be payable to bearer, it is underftood to 
be payable to him,who firft offers himfelf after it becomes due, 
To be paid a bill of this kind, there needs neither order or 
transfer; yet it is good to know to whom it is paid. See 
Bit or EXCHANGE. 

Bearers, in heraldry. See SuppORTERS. 

Crofi-BEarer. See the article Cross. 

BEARING, in geography and navigation, the fituation of one 
place from another, with regard to the points of the compafs 5 
or the angle, which a line drawn through the two places makes 
with the meridians of each. 

The bearings of places on the ground are ufually determined 
from the magnetic needle: in the managing of thefe lies the 
principal part of furveying ; fince the bearing and diftance of 
a fecond point from a firft being found, the place of that fe- 
cond is determined ; or the bearings of a third point from two 
others, whofe diftance from each other is known, being 
found, the place of the third is determined : inftrumentally 
we mean; for to calculate trigonometrically there muft be 
more data. 

Mr. Collins gives the folution of a problem in the Philof- 
Tranfaé. where the diftances of three objects on the fame 
plain being given, and the bearings from a fourth place in the 
{ame plain obferved, the diftances from the place of obferva~ 
tion to the refpeétive objets are required. 

Brarino, in the fea-language.— When a fhip fails towards the 
fhore, fhe is {aid to Lear in with the land.—When a fhip that 
was to windward comes under another fhip’s ftern, and fo 
gives her the wind, fhe is faid to bear under her lee—If a fhip 
fails into an harbour with the wind large, or before the wind, 
the is faid to bear in with the harbour, &c. 

In conding they fay, bear up the helm, that is, let the fhip go 
more large before the wind—bear up round, that is, let the 
fhip go between her'two fheets, directly before the wind. 
They alfo fay, a fhip bears, when having too flender a quarter 
fhe will fink too deep into the water with an over-light freight, 
and therefore can carry but a fmall quantity of goods. 

BrarinG of a piece of timber, in carpentry, denotes the fpace 
either between the two fixt extremes thereof, when it has 
no other fupport ; which is called bearing at length : or be- 
tween one extreme, and a poft, brick-wall, or. the like, 
trimmed up between the ends to fhorten its bearing. 

Joifts are not to bear above 10 foot length; nor fingle rafters 
more thang foot, 19 Car. 2. ¢. 3. 

BearinG is alfo a term in heraldry—Thus, he that has a 
coat of arms, is faid to dear in it the feveral charges or or- 
dinaries which are in his efcutcheon; as, if there are three 
lions rampant in it, heisfaid to bear three Lions rampant. See 
CuarceE, Ge 

High-Bearine Cock. See the article HicH, 

BEASTS of Chace, in our ftatute books, are five ; the buck, 
doe, fox, martin, and roe. See CHasE. 

Beasts of the foref? are, the hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolf, 

Beasts and fowls of the warren are, the hare, coney, pheafant, 
and partridge. See GAME. 

Rother-Beasts. Sce the article RoTHER. 

BEATA. See Mass of the Beate. 

BEATIFIC Vifon. Sce thearticle Viston. 

BEATIFICATION, in the Romifh church, the act where- 
by the pope declares a perfon happy, after death. 

Beatification differs from canonization; in the former, the 
pope does not aét as a judge in determining the ftate of the 
beatified, but only grants a privilege to certain perfons to ho- 
nour him by a particular religious worthip, without incurring 
the penalty of fuperftitious worfhippers : but, in canonization, 
the pope fpeaks as a judge, and determines ex cathedra, upon 
the ftate of the canonized. 

Beatification was introduced, when it was thought proper to 
delay the canonization of faints, for the greater aflurance of 
the truth, and manifeftation of the rigorous fteps taken in the 
rocedure. 

BEATING, pulfation, in medicine, is applied to the reci- 

procal agitation or palpitation of the heart and pulfe. See 
PuLsATION. 
Some phyficians diftinguith 81 different kinds of fimple beat- 
ings, and 15 compound ones. They compute 60 heats in 
the fpace of a minute, in a temperate man. But, in fact, we 
generally find a greater number. 

Beatine of gold and filver. See Goun-Beating, &c. 

BEATS, ina watch or clock, are the ftrokes made by the 
fangs or pallets of the fpindle of the ballance 5 or of the, pads 
in a royal pendulum. 
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To find the eats of the balance in any watch, or in one turn } 
of any wheel.—Having found the number of turns, which 
the crown-wheel makes in one turn of the wheel you feek 
for, (by the direétion given under the word Turn) thofe 
turns of the crown-wheel, multiplied by its notches, give half 
the number of deats in that one turn of the wheel: for the 
balance or fwing has two ftrokes to every tooth of the crown- 

wheel: in as much as-each of the two pallets has its blow a- 

gainft each tooth of the crown-wheel: whence it is,that a pendu- 

lum which beats feconds, has in its crowh-wheel only 30 teeth. 

To explain this, fuppofe the numbers of a fixteen hour watch 

4)32( 8 wherein the pinion of report is 4, the dial-wheel 

32, the great wheel 55, the pinion of the fecond 
5)55(x1 wheel'5, &c. The number of the notches in the 
Y45( crown-wheel 17, being multiplied into 6336 (the 
re) 3 product arifing from the continual multiplication of 
si the quotients 8, 11, 9, 8) gives 107712, for half the 
number of deats in one turn of the dial-wheel ; for 
37 8 times 17 is 136, which is half the number of 
beats in one turn of the contrate-wheel 40, and g times 136 
is 1224, the half beats in one turn] of the fecond-wheel ; and 
XI times 1224 is 13464, the half beats in one turn of the 
great wheel 55; and 8 times 13464 makes 107712. If you 
multiply this by the two pallets, ze. double it, it gives 
215424, which is the number of deats in one turn of the 
dial wheel, or 12 hours. 
To know how many beats this watch has in an hour, divide 
the eats in 12 hours into 12 parts, and it gives 17952, which 
is called the train of the watch, or the deats in an hour.—If 
this be divided into 60 parts, it gives 299 and a little more, 
for the deats ina minute; and fo you may proceed to feconds 
or thirds. 
By the dcafs and turns of the fufy, the hours that any watch 
will go, may be found thus.—As the Jeats of the ballance in 
one hour, are to the deats in one turn of the fufy; fo is the 
number of the turns of the fufy 1, to the continuance of the 
watch’s going. —Thus, 20196: 26928 :: 12 : 16. 
To find the beats of the balance in one turn of the fufy, fay, 
As the number of turns of the fufy, to the continuance of the 
watch’s going in hours ; fo are the beats in one hour, to the 
écats of one turn of the fufy; 7. e. 12 : 16 :: 20196 : 26928. 
To find the beats of the balance in an hour, fay, As the hours 
of the watch’s going, to the number of turns of the fuly ; fo 
are the deats in one turn of the fufy, to the beats of an hour, 
—Thus, 16 : 12 :: 26928 : 20196: 

BEAVER, the fur or {kin of the caffor or beaver 3 this is 
much ufed in the making of hats, and fometimes alfo in 
that of ftockings, and even cloaths. 

Beaver is chiefly imported by the Hudfon’s-bay company, 
from the northern-parts of America; where the animal 
abounds.—There are chiefly two forts: the coat beaver, 
which has been worn fometimes by the favages as a garment, 
and of courfe has imbibed much of the fweat of their bo- 
dies—and parchment beaver. 

BEAUFET, Burret, or Burer, was anciently a little 
apartment feparated from the reft of a room by flender wooden 
columns, for the difpofing china and glafs ware, &c. called 
alfo a cabinet, 

It is now, properly, a large table in a dining room, called 
alfo a /ide-beard, for the plate, glaffes, bottles, bafons, &c, 
to be placed, as well for the fervice of the table, as for mag- 
nificences 

The buffet, among the Italians called credenza, is inclofed 
within a balluftrade, elbow high. 

BEAU-MASS. See the article Mass. 

BEAU-PLEADER, or Bew-Preaper, a writ on the fta- 
tute of Marlbridge, whereby it is provided, that no fine fhall 
be taken of any man in any court for fair-pleading, i.e. for 
not pleading aptly, and to the purpofe. 

BEAUTY is a term whereby we exprefs a certain relation 
of fome obje&, either to an agreeable fenfation, or to an idea 
of approbation. 

When, therefore, I fay, a thing is deautiful, I either mean 
that I perceive fomething that I apptove, or that fomething 
gives me pleafure: whence it appears, that the idea annexed to 
the word beauty is double; which renders the word equi- 
vocal, and this is the fource of moft of the difputes on the fub- 
ject of beauty. 
We muft therefore diftinguifh between ideas and /enfations, 
Ideas take up the mind, fenfations intereft the heart. Though 
we fee nothing in an objet to intereft us, we may yet dif- 
cover fomething in its idea to merit our approbation. Such 
an obje& therefore pleafes, and does not pleafe, i.c. it pleafes 
the underftanding, and not the fenfe. On the contrary, there 
are fome objects, whofe ideas do not offer any thing laudable, 
which yet excite agreeable fenfations, There is therefore 
beauty of two forts. 
It is exceeding hard to fix any general chara@teriftic of beauty : 
for, as the ideas and fenfations of different perfons differ ac- 
cording to the habitudes of the body and the turn of ‘the 
mind ; fo do the relations of objeéts to thofe ideas and fenfa- 
tions vary, whence what we call beauty refults. Hence arife 
thofe different opinions of a beautiful thought, a beautiful wo- 
man, a beautiful painting, &c. 

Vor. I. 
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Mr. Perrault: diftinguifhes two kinds of deauties in archi- 
tecture, which chime in pretty aptly with the two {pecies of 
beauty above: the one, he calls pofitive and convincing, { 
as the richnefg of the materials, grandeur of the ftruture, 
neatnefs of the workmanthip, fymmetry, &c. 

The others he calls arbitrary, which depend on the will, 
and which would admit of having their proportions changed 
without deformity. Thefe only pleafe by the connexion, or 
affociation of their ideas with others of a different kind 
which pleafe of themfelves; they owe their deauty to that pre- 
pofleffion of the mind, whereby a thing, whofe value we do 
know, infinuates an efteem for others which we do not. 
Thus, he obferves, there are many things in archite€ture, 
which reafon and good fenfe would judge deformed, and 
which, however, cuftom has not only made tolerable, but 
even beautiful, by their being always joined with other beauties 
that are pofitive. Thus, being at firft pleafed with viewing 
them in company, and merely on account of their company, 
at length we become pleafed with them alone; and thus 
we frequently fall in love with deformities, and grow fond 
of faults, 

Hence, the ufe of foils may feem founded on an ill’ philofo- 
phy. If a beauty takes off from a deformity, the deformity 
in its turn takes off from the beauty : it is the foil, therefore, 
is the gainer, the diamond lofes. As the diamond pleafes, we 
are pleafed, in fome meafure, with every thing about it, parti- 
cularly the foil ; and as the foil difpleafes, we are in fome mea- 
fure difgufted with every thing about it, therefore with the 
diamond: the mind cannot be well pleafed and difpleafed at 
the fame time: by viewing the diamond and foil together, a 
man might in a long courfe of time find the one almoft as 
beautiful as the other. The difparity would be always dimi- 
nifhing, till they came near a level: and by removing them a- 
part, they would by degrees return to their original ftate, i.e. 
the diamond would recover, and the foil lofe its luftre. See 
Derormiry. 

Beauty of Chrift’s Perfon has been the fubje& of ftrong 
difputes in all ages of the church.—Tfaiah defcribes the Mei= 
fiah, as without form and comeline/i, or any beauty to render 
him defirable. “And the moft ancient writers, as Juftin 
Martyr, Clem. Alex. Origen, St. Cyril, Tertullian, &c, not 
only underftand the prophet thus, but confefs that the pro- 
phecy was literally fulfilled in the perfon of our Saviour. 
Tertullian fays, that Chrift was ne afpeétu quidem honeftus-: 
de car, Chrifti. And Celfus brings this confideration as an 
argument againft his divine office and miffion.—But all this 
was afterwards denied by St. Jerom, and Chryfoftom ; 
who interpret the words of Ifaiah, of the poverty and hu- 
mility of the Meffiah: and take the words of the Pfalmift, 
JSpeciofus pre filiis homiaum ; as meant of his perfonal form,— 
At length they began to magnify the external deauty of his 
body ; and canfined themfelves to one kind of picture, with 
a zealous pretence of a likenefs, which 800 years ago was 
known by none; every country having a feveral one. 
Whence that query of the Iconoclaftz, which of thofe images 
or veronicae was a trueone? And well might they be un- 
like each other, fince every nation painted our Saviour in 
the neareft refemblance to the make, air, &c. of the people 
of the country. 

BECHICS*, Brecuica, Byyixz, medicines proper for re~ 
lieving coughs, 

* The word is formed of the Greek, Rn?, Guy, a cough. 
Bechics amount to much the fame with what we otherwife 
call pneumonics, thoracics, expeétorants, and peétorals. See the 
articles Expecrorant, and PecToRAL. 

Becuic Pills. See the article PrttuLa. 

BED, a place prepared to ftretch and.compofe the body on, for 
reft and fleep ; made chiefly of feathers inclofed in a ticken 
cafe, 

We fay a feather bed, a down bed; a ftanding bed, a fettee 
Zed, a tent bed, a truckle bed, &c. 


Bep of State. See PARADE. 


No beds are to be fold except filled with one fort of ftuffing 
only ; ¢. gr. feather beds with only dry pulled feathers ; and 
down beds with clean down alone. No fcalded feathers are to 
be mixed with the former ; nor fen-down with the latter, on 
the pain of forfeiture ; the mixture of fuch things’ being 
conceived as contagious for man’s body to lieon. Stat. 11. 
Hen. 7.¢. 19: 

Alio bed-quilts, matraffes, and cufhions fluffed with horfe- 
hair, fen-down, goats-hair, and neats-hair, which are drefled 
in lime; and which the heat of man’s body will caufe to 
exhale and yield a noxious fmell, whereby many of the 
king’s fubjeéts have been deftroyed—are prohibited by the 
fame ftatute. 

The ancient Romans had various kinds of beds for repofe; as 
their leé?us cubicularis, or chamber-bed, whereon they flept— 
their table-bed, or leéfus difeubitorius, whereon they eat (for 
they always eat lying) there being ufually three perfons to 
one bed, whereof the middle place was accounted the moft 
honourable, as well as the middle-bed.—They had alfo their 
leétus lucubratorius, whercon they ftudied ; and a Jeétus fune- 
bris, of emortualis, whereon the dead were carried to the pile. 
See FUNERAL. 
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Bev of @ great gun is that thick plank which lies immediate- 
ly under the piece; being, as it were, the body ofthe car- 
riage, 

Bape it vatdening, a piece of made-ground, raifed above the 
level of the adjoining ground, ufually fquare or oblong, and 
enriched with dung or other amendments; intended for the 
raifing of herbs, flowers, feeds, roots, or the like, 

Hot-Brp. See the article Hor-Bed, 

Ben, in maforiry, denotes a courfe or range of ftones. See 
Course: 

Joint of the Ben is the mortar betiveen two ftones placed over 
each other. 

Beps, in fpeaking of minerals and foflils, fignify certain 
ftrata, or layers of matter difpofed over each other. See 
STRATA. 

BE D-CHAMBER—Lords or Gentlemen of the Bep-Cuam- 
BER are perfons of the firft rank, ten in number ; whofe 
office is, each in his turn, to attend a week in the king’s 
bed-chamber, lying by the king on a pallet-bed all night, and 
to wait on the king when he eats in private. 

The firlt of thefe is called groom of the fiole. See the article 
STOLE. 

BED-MOULDING, or Bepp1nc-moulding, in archi- 
teGture, isa term ufed by the workmen for thofe members 
in a corniche, which are placed below the corona or 
crown. 

Abed-moulding ufually confifts of thefefour members, an O—G, 
a lift, a large boultine, and another lift under the coronet. 

BEECH-Oi/, an oil drawn from the fruit, or maft, of the 
beech-tree. 

The deech-ma/? is a kind of triangular feed, in form of anut, 
or rather acorn, containing a whitifh, oleaginous pith, ofa 
very agreeable tafte ; whereof is made an oil much valued for 
fallets, &c. 

It is vety common in Picardy, and other places, where the 
maft abounds, ‘They draw it cold by expreffion, after the 
maft has been fhelled, and ground or pounded. 

An attempt was made, a few years ago, to introduce the ma- 
nufature of Leech-oil in England, and a patent granted to the 
proprietor ; but without fuccefs ; the country people, it feems, 
turning their maft to better account in feeding the hogs with 
te than in felling it to the patentee, and his co-proprietors, 
or oil, 

BEDOUEENS. See SceniTEs. 

BEEN, ot Bexen, in pharmacy, denotes a medicinal root, 
celebrated, efpecially among the Arabs, for its aromatic, car- 
diac, and alexiterial virtues. 

‘There are two kinds of beens, viz. the white, been album, 
which is infipid, making little impreffion on the tongue, be- 
fides that of a little bitternefs which it leaves behind it, and 
fuppofed by fome modern botanifts to be the fafhe with our 
lychnis terreftris, by others called the papaver fpumeum. 

Red been, been rubrum, is fibrous, brown without and reddifh 
within ; fuppofed to be the root of a fpecies of limonium, or 
fea-lavender. 

They are both brought from the Levant, and have much the 
fame virtues, being fubftituted for each other ; they muft be 
chofen dry, and of an aromatic aftringent tafte. 

BEER *, a populardrink, prepared from malt and hops. 


* The word is Saxon, formed from the German der, of the 
Latin Jibere, fometimes written by apocope biber. 


Matthiolus takes the zythum and curmi of the ancients to be 
the fame with the deer and ale of our days; and thinks the 
only difference between zythum and curmi, to have lain in 
fome circumftances of the preparation, which rendered the 
one ftronger than the other. 
Tacitus, in {peaking of the ancient Germans, as alfo Diofco- 
rides, Galen, &%c. condemn deer, as prejudicial to the head, 
nerves, and membranous parts, as occafioning a more lafting 
and more uneafy drunkennefs than wine, and as promoting a 
fuppreffion of urine, and fometimes a leprofy. 
Meff. Perrault, Rainffant, and others, defend the modern 
beer 5 urging, that thé hops ufed with us, and which thean- 
cients were ftrangers to, having a faculty of purifying the 
blood, and removing obitruétions, ferve as a corrective, and 
free our drink from the inconveniences laid at the door of 
that of the ancients. 
For the manner of preparing beer, fee BREWING. 
For its qualities, fee Marr-Liquor. 

Eager BEER is uled by callicoe-printers, chymifts, lapidaries, 
{carlet-dyers, vinegar-merchants, white-lead-men, @&c. 

Beer-Meafure. See the article Measure. 

Brer-Vinegar. See VINEGAR. 

BEES-WAX. See the article Wax. 

BEGGAR, See Vacasonp and Rocus. 

BEGGING Orders. See Menpicanr. 

BEGHARDI, Brcuarni, or BecGHARDI, the name 
of an heretical feét in Germany, which fprung up towards 
the end of the 13th century. —Their head was one Dulcinus. 
Their principal tenets were, That man, in this life, might be 
impeccable ; and, that he might arrive to a degree of perfec- 
tion not to be exceeded ; that this ftate is as happy as heaven 5 
which, when once obtained, men are no lenger obliged to ob- 
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ferve the fafts of the church; nor obey their fuperiors ;. that 
every intelle€tual creature is felf-happy ; that it ftands in need 
of nothing but the light of glory to raife it to the vifion and 
enjoyment of God ; that none, but the imperfect, apply them- 
felves to practife virtuous ations ; that Chrift Jefus ought not 
to be adored in the elevation of the hoft; nor the myfteries of 
his incarnation be regarded: they condemned good works, 
and are {aid to have {pread abroad divers impure doctrines. 

Thefe fanatics, who wore the habit of monks, without pay- 
ing regard to any rule, or obferying celibacy, were condemned 
under pope Clement V. at the council of Vienne in 1311+ 

BEGINNING of an cclipfe. Ug. § Ecuipses 

Becinnine of the ation. t €€9 Action. 

BEGLERBEG*, a Turkith title for the chief governor 
of a province, who has under him feveral beys or fangiacs, 
that is, fub-governors. 

* The word is alfo written Beylerbey, beglerbey, begheler beghi, 
and dey/erbeg.—It is compounded of begler, lords ; the plu- 
ral of deg, lord, with the word beg fubjoined ; importing as 
much as lord of lords. 

BEGUARDI. See the article BecHaRpDI. 

BEGUINS, devout focieties of young women, eftablifhed in 

feveral parts of Flanders, Picardy, and Lorrain ; who main- 
tain themfelves by the work of their own hands ; leading a 
middle kind of life, between the fecular and religious ; but 
make no vows. 
Thefe focicties began at Nivelle, in Flanders, A.D. 1226, 
and foon fpread into France. Their habit was particular, 
but modeft ; they lived in common, and had men of great 
piety for their governors. Some of them giving into the 
errors of the Beghardi, and of Margaret Porreta, pope Cle- 
ment V. abolifhed their inftitution; upon which they ceafed 
in France; but John XXII. fucceflor to Clement V. ex- 
plained that decree, and declared only thofe focicties of the 
Beguins extin@, which had fallen into herefy. 

BEHEN. See the article Bren. 

BELA Y, on board a hhip, fignifies the fame as fa/fen, —Thus, 
they fay, belay the fheet, or tack, that is, fatten it to the 
kennel, Se. 

BELIEF, in its general and natural fenfe, denotes a perfua- 
te or a ftrong aflent of the mind to the truth of any propo- 

itlon. -. 

In which fenfe belief has no relation to any particular kind 
of means or arguments, but may be produced by any means 
whatever.—T hus we are faid to delieve our fenfes, to believe 
our reafon, to believe a witnefs, &c. And hence, in rhe- 
toric, all forts of proofs, from whatfoever topics deduced, are 
called aise, becaufe apt to beget delie/, or perfuafion touch- 
ing the matter in hand, 

BEiEF, in its more reftrained and technical fenfe, invented 
by the fchoolmen, denotes that kind of aflent which is 
grounded only on the authority, or teftimony of fome per- 
fon, or perfons, aflerting or attefting the truth of any matter 
propofed. 
In this fenfe, belief ftands oppofed to knowledge and feience : 
We do not fay, we believe that fnow is white, or that the 
whole is equal to its parts; but we fee and know them to be 
fo,—That the three angles of a triangle are cqual to two 
right angles, or that all motion is naturally rectilinear, are 
not faid to be things credible, but /cientifical; and the com- 
prehenfion of fuch truths is not belief, but ference. 

But, when a thing propounded to us is neither apparent to 

our fenfe, nor evident to our underftanding ; neither cer~ 

tainly to be collected from any clear and neceflary connexion 
with the caufe from which it proceeds, nor with the effects 
which it naturally produces 5 nor is taken up upon any real 

arguments, or relation thereof to other acknowledged truths 5 

and yet, notwithftanding appears as true, not by a mani- 

feftation, but by an atteftation of the truth, and moves us to 
affent, not of itfelf, but in virtue of a teftimony given to its 

—This is faid to be properly credible; and an affent to this, 

is the proper notion of delief or faith. SceFarru. 

Bifhop Pearfon, with the generality of diyines, holds the be- 

lief declared in the creed to be of this latter kind.—Dr. 

Barrow, on the contrary, contends for its being of the firft 

or general and vulgar kind; implying, that we profels our 

being perfuaded in our minds of the truth of the propofi- 
tions annexed; not, upon one only kind of reafon, viz. 
authority ; but upon all the kinds of reafon proper for _be- 
getting perfuafion in the feveral points enfuing.—In effect, 
the word msi is evidently ufed in fecripture in this 
fenfe : as when Thomas is faid ‘* to have believed becaufe 
¢ he had feen,” where elief is grounded in fenfe.—Add, 
that our Saviour himfelf requires men not to rely merely on 
his bare teftimony concerning himfelf, but to confider ra- 
tionally the quality of his works, and on that to ground their 
faith: which kind of perfuafion is grounded on principles of 

reafon.—So St. James fays, ‘* the devils believe that there is a 

« God.” But how? They know it by experience ; not by 

any relation or teftimony.—Add, that the delief of the firlt 

and main article, that there isa God, cannot be grounded on~ 
ly on authority : for human authority alone cannot prove fuck 
a point ; and divine authority prefuppofes it—To fay no 
more: the faith of the firft chriftians does not fee to have 
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been founded merely on authority; but relied partly on 
Principles of reafon, and partly on the atteftations of fenfe: 
as they beheld the fincerity and innocency of our Saviour’s 
converfation; the wifdom and majefty of his difcourfes ; the 
goodnefs and holinefs of his doétrine ;° the greatne{ of his 
power difcovered in his miraculous works; thefe confidera- 
tions had their weight as well as his own teftimony. Nay, 
he feems to give up and difclaim all perfuafion from. his 
own teftimony, as infufficient and fophiftical, It was by 
the following fyllogifm, the people became believers + He that 
is fo qualified (fo fpeaks, acts, lives, fo admitable in him- 
felf, fo agreeable to ancient prophecies) his pretences cannot 
reafonably be deemed falfe, but we mutt of juftice affent to 
his words: But, we fee and experience that Jefus, éc. Ergo— 
With us the cafe is fomewhat different. “The minor propo- 
fition, which was evident from fenfe to the people of thofe 
times, is to be inferred from authority and reafon by us, wiz. 
from the credible hiftories of it ftill extant, confirmed by fo 
conftant a tradition, and maintained by fuch wonderful ‘cir 
cumftances of providence, as perhaps never concurred to any 
matter of fact before. 
BELCHING. See the article Rucrarion, 
BELL, a popular machine, ranked by muficians among the 
number of mufical inftruments of percuffion, See Music. 
The parts of a dell are the body or barrel, the clapper with- 
in-fide, and the ear or cannon, whereby it is hung to a large 
beam of wood.—Its ufual matter is a kind of compound me- 
tal made of twenty pounds of pewter to an hundred of cop- 
per, called bell-metal, ‘The thicknels of its edges is ufually 
4 of the diameter; and its height twelve times its thicknef. 
—The Zell-founders have a diapafon, or 4ell-feale, wherewith 
they meafure the fize, thicknels, weight, and tone of their 
Sells.—For the method of cafting bells, fee FOUNDERY. 
The ufes of be//s are fummed up in the Latin diftich : 
Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum, 
Defunttos plore, paftem Fuge, fefta decoro. 
The firlt ells are faid to have been made at Nola; in Cam- 
pania, whereof St. Paulinus was bithop ; atleaft, itis affired, 
he was the firlt who brought them into ufe in the church, 
And hence, it is added, they had their Latin names, nole and 
campane : but others fay, they take thefe names, not from 
their being invented in Campania, but becaufe it was here 
the manner of hanging and ballancing them, now in ufe, 
was firft practifed ; at leaft, that they were hung on the mo- 
del of a fort of ballance invented or ufed in Campania. For 
in Latin writers we find campana flatera, for a fteelyard, 
and in the Greek zayrantew, for ponderare, to weigh. 
Polydore Virgil afcribes the invention of church dell: to pope 
Sabinian, St. Gregory’s fucceffor ; but by miftake : for St, 
Jerome, cotemporary with Paulinus, makes mention of one. 
In effet, pope Sabinian did not invent bells ; but he was the 
firft who appointed the canonical hours to be diftinguifhed 
by them. 
We even find mention made of ells in Ovid, Tibullus, Mar- 
tial, Statius, Manilius, and the Greek authors, under the 
appellations of rintinnabula, and founding brafs. Suetonius, 
Dion, Strabo, Polybius, Jofephus, and others, mention them 
under the names of petafus, tintinnabulum, eramentum, crota- 
dum, fignum, 8c. But thefe appear to have been no more 
than baubles, and little like the huge bells in ufe among us. 
Hieronymus Magius, who has a treatife exprefs on bells, 
(wrote, when in chains, in Turkey, and which is account- 
ed very remarkable, purely from his miemory, without the 
affiftance of any books) makes large dells a modern invention. 
Indeed, we do not hear of any before the fixth century: in 
610, we are told, Lupus, bifhop of Orleans, being at Sens, 
then befieged by the army of Clotharius, frighted away the 
befiegers by ringing the dells of St. Stephen’s,—The firft large 
ioned by Bede towards the latter 
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end of that century, They feem to have been pretty com- 
mon in the year 816. The Greeks are ufually faid to have 
been unacquainted with them till the ninth century, 
when their conftruction was firft taught them by a Vene- 
tian. 

Indeed, it is not true, that the ufe of Jells was entirely un- 
known in the ancient Eeftern churches, and that they called 
the people to church, as at prefent, with wooden mallets. 
Leo Allatius, in his differtation on the Greck temples, proves 
the contrary from feveral ancient writers. It is his opinion, 
that e/ls firft began to be difufed among them, after the ta- 
king of Conftantinople by the Turks; who, it feems, pro- 
hibited them, left their found fhould difturb the repofe of 
fouls, which, according to them, wander in the air. He adds, 
that they flill retain the ufe of Sells in places remote from the 
intercourfe of the Turks ; particularly, very ancient ones in 
mount Athos. 

F. Simon thinks the Turks rather prohibited the Chrifti 
the ufe of bells, out of political, 
afmuch, as the ringing of bells mi: 
execution of revolts, &c. 

The city of Bourdeaux was deprived of its ‘bells for rebellion ; 
and, when it was offered to have them reftored, the people 
refufed it, after having taftedthe eafe and conveniency of 
being freed from the conftant din and jengling of Lells, 
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Matthew Paris. obferves, that ancie 
prohibited in’ time of mourning: ; 
make one of the prineipal cer i mou 
adds; that it was an ancient cuftom to ring ? 
fons about to expire, to adv the people to pray for them ; 
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Lobineau obferves, that the cuftom of tinging Zellss at the 
approach of thunder, is of fome antiquity ; but,’ that the ded 


fign was not {6 much to fhake the air; and fo 
thunder, as to call the people to church, 
parith might be preferved from that terrible meteor. 

The cuftom of chriftening, or bleffing dells, is very ah- 
cient. Some fay it was introduced by pope: John X1If, in 
9723 but, it is evidently of an older flanding ; there bei 
an exprefs prohibition of the practice in a capitular ‘of C) 
lemain in 789. Alcuin fays, it» was- eftablithed ong before 
the cighth century ; fo that what has been faid of Johm XII; 
is only to be underftood of an-order of that pope, for reftor- 
ing the practice which had been difufed.. Sce Hofpinian dé 
Origine Templorum, p. 113. where there is a particular 
account of all the ridiculous ¢éremonies praétifed about 
bells. 

Nankin, a city of China, was anciently famous for the large4 
nefs of its del/s; but their enormous weight having brought 
down the tower, in which they were hung, the whole build- 
ing fell to ruin, and the ells have ever fince lain on thé 
ground.—One of thefe bells is neat twelve Enelith foot high, 
the diameter feven and an half, and its circumference twenty- 
three ; its figure almoft cylindric, except for a {welling in 
the middle ; and the thicknefS of the metal about the edges; 
feven inches.—From the dimenfions of this bell, its weight is 
computed at 50,000 pounds, which is more than double the 
weight of that of Erfort,  faid by father Kircher to be the 
greateft dell in the world.—Thefe bells were caft by the firft 
emperor of the preceding dynafty, about g00 years ago. 
They have each their name, the hanger tchoui, the eater che; 
the fleeper choui, the will fi-—Father le Comte adds, that 
there are feven other. dedls in Pekin, cat ini the reign. of 
Youlo, each of which weighs 120,000 pounds. But) the 
founds even of their biggeft del/s, are vety poor ;. being ftruck 
with a wooden in lieu of an iron clapper. 
‘The Egyptians have none but wooden bells, 
by the Franks into the monatter 
The found of a ell arifi 
parts thereof, much lik 
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except one brought 
y of St. Anthony. 

from a vibratory motion of the 
that of a mufical! chord: The 
itroke of the clapper, it is evidents mutt change the figure 
of the ée//, and of round make it oval: but! the metal ha+ 
ving a great degree of elatticity, that part which:the ftroke 
drove furtheft from the centre: will fly back again, and this 
even fomewhat nearer to the centre than before: fo that the 
two points which before were the extremes of the longer di- 
ameter, now become thofe of the fhorter. Thus, the cir+ 
cumference of the de/l undergoes alternate changes of figure, 
and by means thereof gives that tremulous motion to the 
air wherein foyrid confifts. See Sounp. s 

M. Perrault) maintains, that the found of the fame bell, or 
chord, is a compound of the founds of the feveral parts 
thereof; fo that where the parts are homogeneous; and the 
dimenfions of the figure uniform, there is fuch a perfect mix- 
ture of all thefe founds, as conftitutes one uniform, fmooth 
even found ; and the contrary circuniftances produce harfhnefs; 
This he proves from the dells differing in tune according to 
the part you ftrike ; and yet ftrike it any where, there is 
a motion ‘of all the parts. He therefore confiders bells as 
comipofed of ‘an infinite umber of rings ; which, according 
to their different dimenfions, have different tones, as chords 
of different lengths have: and, when ftruck, the vibrations 
of the parts immediately ftruck determine the torie } being 
fupported by a fufficient number of confonant tones in the 
other parts, 

Mr. Haukfbee, and others, have found by expetiment, that 
the found of a ell ftruck under water is a fourth deeper than 
in the air: though Merfenne fays, it is of the fame pitch in 
both elements; at 

Bells are obferved to be heard further, placed on plains, thant 
on hills; and ftill further; in valleys, than on plains: the 
reafon of which will not be difficult to affign, if it be cons 
fidered, that the higher the fonorous body is, the tarer is its 
medium ; confequently, the lefs impulfe it receives, and the 
lef proper vehicle it is to convey it to a diftance, 
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See the articles 


Foundery of Bits. FounpDERY. 
Diving Bet. Divine. : 
BELLOWS, a machine ufed to give a brifk agitation to the 
air, by enlarging and contracting its capacity; and thus ex 
piring and infpiting the air by turns. 
Bellows are of various kinds, as dome/tic bellows, enamellers 
bellows; fmiths bellows, 8c. . 
There are fome bellows triangular, which only move on one 
fide : others, called /antern-bellows, from their refembli ga 
paper lantern: thefe move every way, and yet fill continue 
parallel. j 
Mr. Triewald, engineer to his Swedifh majefty, has contrived 
a kind of water-bellows,—This is not the frit time that fe 
as 
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has been applied to blow the fire, The fame is done at Ti- 
voli, and in other parts of Italy, where the contrivances for 
this purpofe are called Soff Pacqua.—Vide Phil. Tranf. N°. 
448. p. 234+ 

The ation and effeét of bellows of every kind, whether lea- 
thern or wooden, wrought by water or by men, depends on 
this, that the air which enters them, and which they con- 
tain when raifed, is again compreffed into a narrower fpace 
when they are clofed. And, as the air, like all other fluids, 
runs to that place where it meets the leaft refiftance, the air 
muft of confequence fly out of the pipe or aperture with a 
velocity proportional to the force whereby the air is compref- 
fed, and muft of confequtence blow ftronger or weaker, as 
the velocity with which the top and bottom of the bellows 
meet is greater or lefler.. The blaft alfo will laft in propor- 
tion to the quantity of air that was drawn into the dellows 
through the valve or wind-clap. 

The Heffian bellows are a contrivance for driving air into a 
mine for the refpiration of the miners. ‘This M. Papin im- 
proved, changing its cylindrical form into afpiral one; and, 
with this, working it only with his foot, he could make a 
wind to raife two pound weight. 

The Sellows of an organ are fix foot long and four broad ; 
each having an aperture of four inches, that the valve may 
play eafily. There fhould likewife be a valve at the nofe of 
the Jellows, that cne may not take the air from the other. 
‘To blow an organ of fixteen feet, there are required four pair 
of thefe bellows. 

BELOMANCY *, Beromantra, 2 kind of divination 
by means of arrows, praétifed in the eaft, but chiefly among 
the Arabians. 

* The word is of Greek origin ; compounded of P:aG-, arrow ; 

and paslea, divination. 

Belomancy has been performed in different manners : one was 
to mark a parcel of arrows, and put eleven, or more of 
them, into.a bag ; thefe were afterwards drawn out, and ac- 
cording as they were marked, or not, they judged of future 
events. 
Another way was to have three arrows, u-on one of which 
was wrote, God orders it me, upon another, God forbids it 
me; and upon the third, nothing at all, Thefe were put into 
a quiver, out of which they drew one of the three at ran- 
dom ; if it happened to be that with the firft infcription, the 
thing they confulted about was to be done ; if it chanced to be 
that with the fecond infctiption, it was let alone; and, if it 
proved that without infcription, they drew over again. 
Belomancy is an ancient practice, and probably that which 
Ezckiel mentions, ch. xxi,21. At leaft St, Jerome underftands 
it fo, and obferyes that the practice was frequent among the 
Affyrians and Babylonians. Something like it is alfo men- 
tioned in Hofea, ch. iv. only that /Zaves are there mentioned 
inftead of arrows, which is rather rhabdomancy than beloman- 
cy.—Grotius, as well as Jerome, confounds the two together, 
and fhews that they prevailed much among the Magi, Chal- 
deans, and Scythians ; whence they paffed to the Sclavonians, 
and thence to the Germans, whom ‘Tacitus obferves to make 
of belomancy. 

BELTS, Fa/cia, in aftronomy, two zones or girdles fur- 
rounding Jupiter’s body, more lucid than the reft, and termi- 
nated by parallel lines ; being fometimes broader and fome- 
times narrower, nor conftantly taking up the fame places in 
his. difk. 

BEN, Brew, or Benen. See BEEN. 

BENCH. See the articles Banc, Bank, Se, 

King’s BENCH. J Kine. 

Free BENCH. { See the articles } Fane-Bevrt 

Widow BeNcu. Wipow. 

BENCHERS, in an inn of court, the feniors of the houfe, 
who have the government and direGtion thereof ; and out of 
whom is yearly chofena treafurer, &c.. See INN. 

BEND, inheraldry, an ordinary, or bearing, formed by two 
lines, drawn diagonally, or a-thwart, from the upper part of 
the fhield on the right, to the lower part on the left ; being 

. fuppofed to reprefent a fhoulder-belt, or fcarf worn over the 
fhoulder.—See Tab. Herald. fig. 7. 

The Lend is one of the ten honourable ordinaries, containing 
a third part of the field when charged, and a fifth when plain. 
—It is fometimes indented, ingrailed, &c. 

Heralds fpeak of a bend dexter, and a bend finifter. 

A bend is fubdivided into a benlet, or bandelet, which is the 
fixth part of the fhield; a garter, which is the moiety of 
a bend; acoft, which is the fourth part of a bend; anda 
ribband, which is the moiety of a co/?. 

Benp dexter is that properly and abfolutely called a bend, as 
above defined—The word dexter is ufually annexed to pre- 
vent miftakes, and diftinguifh it from the 

Benn /inifter, which is the fame with what is otherwife called 
after the French heralds, adar, barre. See the article Bar. 
The bend-finifter is fubdivided into the fearf, or /earp, and 
the battoon ; which latter is the fourth part of the dend, and 
the moft ufual mark of illegitimacy ; but, then it never ex- 
tends it felf quite a-thwart the fhield, but is cut off a little at 
éach end. 


When two ftrait lines drawn within the bend ron nearly | 
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parallel to the outward edges of it, this is called voiding 5 
and, he that bears it, is faid to bear a bend voided. 

Party per Benn dexter-Y oo0 the articl Party. 

Point in BEND. ee the HCE ap oir. 

BENDING, in the fea language.—They fay, bend the cable, 
when it is to be made fait to the ring of the anchor.—To 
bend two cables, fignifies to tie them together with a knot, 
which, though lef fure than fplicing, is fooner done. 

To unbend the cable, is to loofen it from the ring of the an- 
chor ; which is done when a fhip defigns to be long at fea. 
To bend a main fail, isto make it faft to’ the yard in its 
proper place. 

BENDS, ina hhip, are the fame with wailes, or wales, which 
are the outermoft timbers of a fhip, on which men fet their 
feet in climbing up. 

They are reckoned from the water, the fir/t, fecondy and 
third bend : they help much to ftrengthen the fhip, and have 
the beams, knees, and foot-hooks bolted into them. 

BENDY, Bawnpe’, in blazonry, denotes an efcutcheon’s 
being divided bend-wife into an even number of partitions. — 
If they be odd, the field mutt firft be named and then the 
number of bends. 

Barry-BENDY. Barry. 

Contr axoveh See the articles J CounTER. 

Paly-BENDY. Paty. 

BENE. See the article DE BENE e//e. 

BENEDICTINS, or BenepicTin order, is an or- 
der of monks, who profefs to follow the rule of St. Bene- 
dit. 

The Benediffins are thofe properly called manachi, monks 5 
the other orders are better denominated fiers, or religious. 
Tn the canon law, the Benediétins are called black monks, be- 
ing diftinguifhed from the other orders by the colour of their 
habit; and not by the name of their patriarch, St. Benediét.— 
Among us they were formerly alfo denominated black friers. 
The Benediftins wear a loofe black gown, with large wide 
fleeves, and a capuche on their heads, ending im a point be- 
hind. 

The lift of faints of the Benediétin order is very ample; but 
they are accufed by Baronius and many other writers, of put- 
ting many in the lift who were never of the order, “Sce RE- 
LIGIOUS. x 

BENEDICTUS carduus. See the article CaRDUUS. 

BENEDITTO /acco, See the article Sacco, 

BENEFICE, Benericirum, inan ecclefiaftical fenfe, a 
church endowed with a revenue for the perforntance of di- 
vine fervice ; or the revenue itfelf, afligned to an ecclefiafti- 
cal perfon for life, in return for his performing the fervice of 
the church. 

All church-preferments, except bifhoprics, are called bene- 
fices; and all benefices are, by the canonifts, fometimes called 
dignities : but we now ordinarily diftinguifh between bene- 
fice and dignity, applying the word dignity to bifhoprics, dean- 
ries, arch-deaconries and prebends 5 and benefice to parfonages, 
vicarages, and donatives. 

The term benefice comes to us from the old Romans, who 
ufing to diftribute part of the lands they had conquered on 
the frontiers of the empire, to their foldiers 5 thofe who en- 
joyed fuch rewards were called beneficiarii, and the lands 
themfelves beneficia, as being held on the pure beneficence 
and liberality of the foveraign. “Thefe benefices at firft were 
given for life only, but afterwards they became hereditary 
and patrimonial. 

From the Romans, both the name and the thing paffed into 
France and England, with this difference, as Mr. Blount ob- 
ferves, that enefices were not given as mere gratuities for paft 
fervices, but as warrants for future ones, and were according- 
ly held by the tenure of ferving, on occafion, in the wars, 
€¥c. So that what was before a benefice, became now con- 
verted into a fee. SeeFrx, and SERVICE. 

Hence, doubtlefs, came the term Lenefice to be applied ta 
church-livings; for, bedfides that the ecclefiaftics held for 
life, like the foldiers, the riches of the church arofe from the 
beneficence of princes. 

As to the origin of ecclefiaftical benefices, it is hard to de- 
termine when the revenues of the church were firft divided = 
it is certain, till the fourth century, all the revenues were in 
the hands of the bifhops, who diftributed them by their 
ceconomi ; they confifted principally in alms and voluntary 
contributions.—As the church came to have lands, parts there- 
of were affigned for the fubfiftence of the clerks, and called 
Lenefices 5 of which we find fome footing in the fifth and 
fixth century: but then there does not appear to have been 
any certain partition, nor any precife quota allotted to each 
particular ; but the allotments were abfolutely dif¢retional till 
about the twelfth century. 

At firft, each was contented with a fingle benefice ; but, plu- 
ralities were, by degrees, introduced, on pretence of equi- 
ty: for, a fingle benefice being fometimes fcarce thought a 
competency, the prieft was allowed two: as his quality, or 
occafions, increafed, fo the number of benefices that were to 
fupport him were increafed too. Hence fome, affecting to 
equal princes in quality,” pretend to revenues anfwerable 


thereto. = 
ae Vine. 
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Vinc. Ferrier obferves, that, in his time, thete were five cafes 
by which benefices were acquired : by the nominative, as in 
royal nominations ; by the genitive, as where the children of 
great men, Gc, are provided of Lenefices by their birth; by 
the dative, as when {peaking of a benefice, it is faid, date, & 
dabitur vabis ; by the accufative, 2s where by virtue of an ac- 
cufation, either true or falfe, an incumbent is difpoffefied, 
and another admitted ; by the ablative, as when denefices are 
taken away by force from the poor and helplefs : but the vo- 
sative cafe, which is the moft juft and legitimate, is out of 
ufe.—The nominative is for the king; the gevitive for the 
reat; the dative for the rich; the accufative for the cun- 
ning ; and the ad/ative for the ambitious ; but the vocative is 
referved for the Holy Ghoft alone. 

‘The canonifts diftinguith three manners of vacating a bene- 
Sice, viz. de jure, de faéto, and by the fentence of ajudge.—A 
benefice is vacated de jure, when the perfon enjoying it is guilty 
of certain crimes exprefied in thofe laws, as herefy, fimony, 
Ge—A benefice is vacated de faéto, as wellas de jure, by the 
natural death, or the refignation of the incumbent: which 
refignation may be either exprefs ; or tacit, as when he en- 
gages in a ftate, &c. inconfiftent with it; as among the’ Ro- 
manifts by marrying, entering a religious order, or the like. 
A benefice becomes vacant by the fentence of a judge, by Way 
of punifhment for certain Crimes, as concubinage, perjury, 
forcery, &c. 

Benefices are divided by the canouiifts into /imple, and Sacer- 
datal : in the firft, there is no obligation but to read prayers, 
fing, &c.—Such are canonries, chaplainthips, chantries, &c. 
The fecond are charged with a cure of fouls, or the di- 
rection and guidance of confciences.—Such are vicarages, 
rectories, &c. 

The Romanifts, again, diftinguith benefices into regular and 
Secular. 

Regular ot titular Benerices are thofe held by a religious, 

or a-regular, who has made profeffion of fome religious order. 
—Such are abbies, Priories conventual, &&c, 
Or rather, regular benefice is that which cannot be conferred 
on any but a religious ;_ either by its foundation, by the in- 
ftitution of fome fuperior, or by prefcription. For prefcrip- 
tion, forty years pofleffion by a religious, makes the benefice 
regular. 

Secular Benerices are thofe which are only to be given to fe- 
culars.—Of which kind are almoft all cures. 

All benefices are reputed fecular, till the contrary is made ap- 
pear.— They are called /ecular benefices, becaufe held by fe- 
cular priefts, 7. c. by fuch as live in the world, and are not 
engaged in any monaftic order. 

Some benefiges, regular in themfelves, have been fecularized 
by the pope’s bull. 

ABENEFICE in commendam is that, the direétion and ma- 
nagement whereof, upon a vacancy, is given or recommended 
to an ecclefialtic for a certain time, till it may be conveni- 
ently provided for. See ReGuiar andSecuLar. 

eigen ti Bewerice. See Possession. 

BENEFICIO. Sce Depaivario a beneficia. 

Su/penfio a BENEFICIO. ts § SusPensio. 
rimo BenEricio ecclefia/tico habendo. § °° Primo, 

BENEVOLENCE is ufed, both in our ftatutes and chro- 

nicles, for a voluntary gratuity given by the fubjects to their 
fovereign, to which éach perfon contributes in proportion to 
his eftate, 
In this fenfe, benevolence amounts to much the fame with 
what in other nations is called fubjidium charitativoum, given 
fometimes by tenants to their lords, by the clergy to their 
bifhops, &c.—In France it is called five gift, excepting that 
this latter is reftrained to the aét of the clergy. 

BEN ZOIN, a medicinal kind of refin, imported from the 
kingdoms of Cochinchina, Lao, and feveral other parts of 
the Eaft Indies, 

Benxoin is the fame with what is popularly called benjamin, 
or benjoin, fometimes alfo afa dulcis, 

It is procured by a wound or incifion made in a tree, whofe 
leaves refemble thofe of the lemon-tree. It is of a yellowifh 
colour, of an agreeable fcent, and melts eafily, 

There are three forts of Lenzoin :—the firlt is called emyeda- 
hoides, becaufe of its being interfperfed with feveral white 
fpots, which refemble broken almonds: this comes from 
Siam, and is efteemed the beft,—The fecond is black and very 
odoriferous ; it drops from young trees, and comes from Su- 
niatia, it is called Lenzoinum de Boninas —The third fort is alfo 
black, but lefs odoriferous 3 this is found in the iflands of 
Java and Sumatra. 

Benzxain is ufed in phyfic, asa pectoral, and anti-afth 
and thrown on live coals, it ferves to perfume houfes, 

BERENGARIAN S, a religious feét, who adhered to 
the opinions of Berengatius, archdeacon of Anjou, who op- 
pofed the doctrine of tranfubftantiation and the real prefence, 
# confiderable time before Luther, 

He is further charged by the Romanifts with decrying mar- 

nage, and maintaining the common ufe of all forts of wo- 

men, and aflerting infant-baptifm of no effect. 

His followers were divided on the head of the eucharift : 

Though they all agreed that the bread and wine were not ef- 
el, : 


BERENICL’s hair, coma B 
BERGAMOT gives the d 
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fentially changed, yet fome allowed that the body and bloed 
of Chrift were contained in them, though concealed under 
an impanation, which was the opinion of Berengarius him- 
felf: others denied any change at all, and refolved the whole 
into figure; others again allowed a change in part; and 
others an entire change, with this reftriétion, that to thofe who 
prefented themfely.s unworthily it was changed back again. 
nices. See Coma. 
omination to a kind of ‘ef- 
fence, drawn from a fruit, produced by ingrafting the lemon= 
tree on the bergamot pear-ftock. It is properly the oily 
fluid of the peels of thefe lemons expreffed by the fingers. 
There is likewife a kind of {nuff of the fame name, which 
is only clean tobacco, with a little of the eflence rubbed 
into it. 
BERGHMOT*, or Bercumore, vulgarly Bar More, 
a court held on a hill for deciding pleas and eontroverfies 
among the Derbythire miners. 


* The word is formed from the Saxon berg, mons; and mote, 
convents, allembly or meeting, 


BERLIN, a fort of vehicle, of the chariot-kind, much ufed 


of late ; taking its name from the city of Berlin in Germa- 
ny: though fome attribute the invention of it to the 
Italians, and derive the word from berlina, 2 name given by 
them to a fort of ftage, whereon perfons are expofed to pub- 
lic thame. 

The berlin is a very convenient machine to travel in, being 
lighter, and lefs apt to be overturned, than a chariot —The 
body of it is hung high on fhafis by leathern braces 5 there 
being a kind of ftirrup or footftoo! for the conveniency of get- 
ting into it : inflead of fide-windows, fome have fkreens to let 
down in bad weather, and draw up in good. 

BERME, in fortification, a fmall fpace of grounds four or 
five foot wide, left without the rampart, between its foot 
and the fide of the moat; to receive the earth that rolls down 
from the rampart, and prevent its falling into and filling up 
the moat, 

This is alfo called lifiere, relais, 
land, &c. 
Sometimes, for more fecurity, the berme is palifadoed, 

BERNARDINS, orBern ARDITES, the name of a feli- 
gious order extended over great part of Europe ; being an im- 
provement on the order of St. Benedi&, firft made by Ro- 
bert, abbot de Moleme; and further reformed by St. Ber- 
nard, abbot de Clervaux, whence they take their name. 
Their ufual habit is a white gown, with a black feapulary 5 
but when they officiate, they put én a large white coul with 
great fleeves, and a hood of the fame colour, 

‘The Bernardins differ very little from the Ciftercians. They 
had their origin towards’ the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

BE R RY, dacca, agrain, fruit, or feed, produced by fe- 

veral herbs, trees, and fhrubs, thence called baceiferous, for 
the confervation, and re-prodution of their kind, See 
Baccirgrous. 
Berries are of various fizes, forms, properties, and ufes, ac- 
cording to the plants whereon they grow. — Some are ufed in 
medicine, as juniper-berries, buckthorn-berries, 8&e.—Others 
in dying, as French or yellow si &e. 

Avignon BERRY. | 4 VIGNON. 

th Buin. f pee tneagticles i ALE, 

BERYL, or Beryxx, Bnpyaae-, in the ancient phyfiology, 
denotes a tran{parent ftone, or gem, brought from India, of a 
light, or pale green colour ; infomuch, that fome have repre- 
fented it as of two colours, the one green, the other pale. 
The ery! of the ancients is the fame with what in latter 
times has been denominated aqua marina, by reafon of its 
glaucous, or fea-green colour, 

The beryl differs from the chryfoberyl, which is formewhat 
paler, and partakes more of the yellow ; and from the chryaf~ 
prafus, which partakes more of the green. 

Some authors take the dery/ to be the diamond of the an« 
cients. ‘s 

The dery/ is fometimes found in pieces large enough to form 
fine vafes. It is faid there are many of thefe in Cambaya, 
Martaban, Pegu, and Ceylon. 4 
The properties of the deryl were very wonderful in the opi- 
nion of the ancient naturalifts ; they tell us, it kept people 
from falling into ambufcades of enemies, excited courage in 
the fearful, and cured difeafes of the eyes and ftomach.—It 
does none of thefe things now ; becaufe people are not fimple 
enough to believe it has the virtue to do them. See Sup 


retraite, pas de fouris, fore- 


+ PLEMENT, article Beryuu. ap 
BES, or Bessis, an ancient Roman weight, containing two 


thirds of the as; that is, eight uneie. See the article As. 


BESANT, Bezanr, Bisanr, or Byzanr, a fort of 


coin ftruck at Byzantium, in the time of the Chriftian em- 
perors. « P 
‘The defant was pure gold, or twenty-four carats fine: but its 
value is not well agreed on. 4 3 
Hence alfo the gold offered by the king at the altar, on fefti- 
vals, is ftill called defant, or bifant. 
BESSIS. Sce the article Brs. 
1Ggg 
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BEST AIL, orBesrraz, in ancient ftatutes is ufed for cat- 
tle. 5 Ed. 3. c. 2. 

BES TIARUI, among the ancient Romans, thofe who were 
hired to combate with beafts, or thofe who were expofed to 
them, by fentence of law. ae 
We ufually diftinguith two kinds of befliarii : the firft were 
thofe condemned to the beafts ; either as being enemies taken 
prifoners, or as being flaves, and guilty of fome enormous 
crime,— Thefe were all expofed naked, and without defence 
to the beafts ; nor did it aught avail to conquer and kill the 
beaft, frefh ones being continually let loofe on them, till they 
were dead.—But, it feldom happened that two were required 
for the fame man; on the contrary, one beaft frequently dif 
patched feveral men. Cicero mentions a lion, which alone 
difpatched two hundred beftiarii.—Thofe who fuccceded the 
firft were called «@edpos, and the laft eoyavos 3 among the Ro- 
mans, meridiani. 

The Chriftians were be/tiarii of this kind, even fome of them 
who were Roman citizens; though it was the legal right of 
fuch to be exempt from it. 

The fecond kind of beftiarii, Seneca obferves, confifted of 
young men, who, to become expert in managing their arms, 
fought fometimes againft beafts, and fometimes againft one 
another; and of bravo’s, who, to fhew their courage and 
dexterity, expofed themfelves to this dangerous combat. Au- 
guftus encouraged this practice in young men of the firft 
rank ; Nero expofed himfelf to its and it was for the killing 
beafts in the amphitheatre, that Commodus acquired the title 
of the Reman Hercules, 

Vigenere to thefe adds two kinds of beftiarii more: the firft 
were thofe who made a trade of it, and fought for money 5 
the fecond was where feveral be/fiarii armed, were let loofe 
at once again{t a number of beaits. 

BEVEL, in mafonry, and among joiners, a kind of fquare, 

one leg whereof is frequently ftrait, and the other crooked, 
according to the fweep of an arch or vault; being withal 
moveable, on a point, or centre, fo that it may be fet to any 
angle. 
The make and ufe of the bevel are pretty much the fame as 
thofe of the common fquare and mitre, except that thefe lat- 
ter are fixed ; the firft at an angle of ninety degrees, and the 
fecond at forty-five ; whereas the bevel, being moveable, may, 
in fome meafure, fupply the office of both, and yet, which it 
is chiefly intended for, fupply the deficiencies of both, ferv- 
ing to fet off, or transfer, angles either greater or Jefs than 
ninety or forty-five degrees. 

Beven-angel is ufed among the workmen, to denote any other 
angle befide thofe of ninety or forty-five degrees. Sce ANGLE. 

BEVILE, in heraldry, denotes a thing broken, or opening 
like a carpenter’s rule.—Thus he beareth argent a chief bevile 
vert, by the name of Beverlis,—V. Tab. Herald. fig. 8. 

BEY, or Beg, denotes a governor of a country or town in 
the Turkith empire. 

The Turks write the word degh, or be#, but they pronounce it 
bey : properly it fignifies Jord, but is particularly applied to a 
lord of a banner, whom in the fame language they call fan- 
giakbeg, or bey ; fangiak, which among them fignities Lanner, 
or fiandard, being the badge of him who commands in a 
confiderable place of fome province, having under him a con- 
fiderable number of Spahi’s, or horfe. 

Fach province in Turkey is divided into feven of thefe fan- 
giaks, or banners, each of which qualifies a bey ; and thefe 
are all commanded by the governor of the province, whom 
they alfo call beghiler-beghi, or beyler-bey, i.e. lord of the 
lords or beys of the province. 

Thefe beys are ina great meafure the fame that Jannerets 
formerly were in England. 

Bey, of Tunis, denotes a prince, or hing thereof ;, anfwering 
to what at Algiers is called the Dey. 

In the kingdom of Algiers, each province is governed by a 
bey, or vice-roy 3 who is appointed and removed at pleafure 
by the dey ; but has a defpotic power within his jurifdiction ; 
and, at the feafons of collecting the tribute from the Arabs, 
is affifted by a body of troops from Algiers, Shaw. Trav. p. 6. 

BEZANT. See the article BEsanT. 

BEZOAR *, or Bezoarp, primarily denotes an antidote, 
or counter-poifon. : 

* The word is formed from the Perfian pa-zahar, which de- 
notes the fame ; pa, fignifying, againft ; and zabar, poifom. 


In this fenfe the name is applied to divers chymical compo- 
pofitions of that intention ; as the mineral, folar, and jovial 
bexoards, 

Some have alfo given the appellation azimal bezoard, to a. 
powder made of the heart and liver of vipers, pulverized to- 
gether. 

Bezoar, or BEZOARD, in a more proper fenfe, denotes a 
medicinal ftone, brought from the Eaft or Weft-indies, com- 
pofed of feveral coats laid one over another, generated in the 
f{tomach of an animal of the goat kind, and efteemed a pow- 
erful antidote and cardiac. — Or, it may be defined, a ftony 
fub{tance, taken out of the {tomach of fome animal, com- 
poled of feveral coats or lamin, like an onion, and endued 

with a power of refifting poifon. 
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This is fometimes alfo called the true bezoar 3 and is of two 
kinds, oriental and occidental. 

Oriental Bezoar is in the moft efteem, and is brought from 
feveral parts of the Eaft-Indies, chiefly Golconda and Ca- 
nanor: it is there found mingled with the dung of an 
animal of the goat-kind called pazan 5 in the belly whereof 
this ftone is found.—The buds of a certain fhrub which the 
animal ufes to brouze, are ufually found in the middle of it, 
and are fuppofed to be the bafis on which it is formed. 

The bexoar ordinarily grows to the bignefs of an acorn, fome- 
times of that of a pigeon’s egg: it is compofed of feveral 
fhining fkins, or coats, like an onion, fometimes of a blood-co- 
lour, fometimes a greenith yellow, a brownith red, and honey- 
colour.—The number of bexears produced by each animal is 
various, fome yielding one, two, &. to fix, and others none 
at all. 

‘The larger the ftone, the more valuable it is held ; its price 
increafing like that of the diamond.—A ftone of one ounce 
js fold in the Indies for 100 franks, and one of four ounces 
for 2000 livres. 

Oriental bezoar muft be chofe glofly, of a fmell like that of 
ambergreefe, fmooth to the touch, and in large pieces ; its 
figure is indifferent, its colour ufually olive. 

Bexoar is eafily fophifticated, but the deceit is as eafily dif- 
covered. The methods of proving it are, 1/f, to ftcep it 
three or fours hours in lukewarm water; if the water be not 
tinged, nor the bezoar lofe of its weight, itis pure. 2dly, 
To try it with a fharp, red-hot iron; if it enters the ftone, 
and the heat makes it fry and fhrivel, it is fadtitious. dl, 
To rub it over a paper fmeared with chalk, or quick-lime ; 
if it leave a yellow teint on the former, or a green one on 
the latter, it is good. 

Bezoar is given in yertigo’s, epilepfies, palpitations of the 
heart, jaundice, colic, and fo many other difeafes, that were 
its real virtues anfwerable to its reputed ones, it were doubt- 
lefs a panacea. Indeed, its rarity, and the peculiar manner 
of its formation, have contributed as much to-its repu- 
tation, as any intrinfic worth. At prefent it begins to 
be prized lefs, and a great many able phyficians difcard it, as 
of no ufe or efficacy at all. 

Occidental Bezoar is heavier, more brittle, of a dirtier 

green colour, as alfo lefs glofly, and generally held much in- 
ferior in virtue to the oriental kind.—~It is found in the belly 
of feveral animals, efpecially in Peru; as the guanaco’s, 
jacho’s, vicunna’s, and taragua’s ; the bexear of which laft is 
the moft efteemed, this animal being much like the goat that 
produces the oriental.—But, that of the firft is more com- 
mon, viz. the guanaco’s, a creature about the fize of a 
horfe, by fome defcribed, as of a fpecies between a camel and 
a wild goat. 
In fome, this ftone is of the bignefs of a nut, in others of 
a pullet’s egg: in fome it is oval, in others flat, in others 
round ; it is ufually of an afh-colour, fometimes dufky ; and 
formed of feales, like the oriental, but much thicker: it is 
fmooth and even without-fide, but when broke, looks as if it 
had been fublimated, by reafon of the little fhining needles 
whereof it appears to be compofed. 

German Bzoar, which fome call cow’s egg, is faid to be found 
in the ftomach of fome cows, but more frequently in that 
of the chamois, a fort of rupicapra, or wild goat. 

Thefe bezcars are fuppofed to be nothing elfe but the hair of 
thofe animals, which being occafionally licked off by the 
tongue, is fwallowed down, and being impregnated with the 
faliva, &c. is condenfed into balls. 

Some of them weigh 18 ounces, but they are not much 
efteemed, though they are ufed in fome medicines, and by 
the painters in miniature, to make a yellow colour. 

Befides thefe three kinds of bezoar which the fhops afford, 
there are three other kinds much rarer, viz. the 

Hog or Boar Bezoar, called by the Dutch, pedro de porco, 
and by the Portuguelé, who firft brought it into Europe, pedro 
de vaparis, found in the gall-bladder of a boar in the Eaft~ 
Indies. 

Jn figure and fize it refembles a filbert, though more irregular 3 
jts colour not fixed, but moft commonly white with a teint 
of blue; it is fmooth and fhining ; and is valued at ten times 
its weight in gold. ; ; 

‘The Indians attribute infinite virtues to this bezvar ; they call 
it maftica de foho, and prefer it to the goat-bexoar ; not fo 
much on account of its being fuppofed the beft prefervative in 
the world againft poifons, as on account of its being fovereign 
in the cure of the mardoxi, a difeafe they are very liable to, 
and which is not lefs dangerous than the plague in Europe. 
Other properties which they afcribe to itare, that it is ad- 
mirable againft malignant fevers, fmall-pox, and moft difeafes 
of women not with child; experience fhewing, that it pro- 
motes abortion in thofe whoare, if they ufe it indifcreetly. 

To ufeit, they infufe it in water, or wine, till it has commu- 
nicated a little bitternefs toit. To facilitate the infufion, and 
at the fame time preferve fo precious a ftone, they ufually 
fet it in a gold cafe pierced with holes. 

Porcupine and Monkey Brzoars only differ from thofe of the 
hog, in that they are found in the gall-bladders of thofe ani- 
mals; unlefS we fay with Tavernier, that thefe two, which he 

calls 


calls Afalacca-fones, are"not taken from the gall-bladders, but 
from the heads of the monky and porcupine ; and that they 
are held in fuch efteem by the natives of Malacca, that they 
Never part with them, unlefs as prefents to ambafladors, or 
the greateft princes of the eaft: 

Some add, that they are likewife found in Siam.—Indeed, the 
form, colour, and properties of thefe three bezoars are fo near 
a-kin, that it is more than probable, they are all the fame 
ftone under three different names, f 

BEZOARDICUM Minerale, or Mineral Bezoary is a 
preparation of antimony corrected with fpirit of nitre, and 
foftened by repeated lotions, which carry off the purgative 
virtue, and fubftitute a diaphoretic one; by which it pro- 
motes fweat, like the ftore of that name. 

Bezoannicum Foviale, or BEZOAR of Jupiter, is a regulus 
made by melting three ounces of regulus of antimony and 
two of block-tin, which, powdered and mixed with fix 
ounces of corrofive fublimate, and diftilled off in a kind of 
butter, and that diffolved in fpirit of nitre, and the folution 
diftilled three times; the sezoar remaining at bottom is to be 
powdered, wafhed, and mingled with fpirit of wine, till it 
grow infipid. 

Bezoarpicum Lunale, or of filer, is made by mixing recti- 
fied butter of antimony with fine filver, diffolved in {pirit of 
nitre, upon which, a powder falls to the bottom, which is 
the bezoar. 

Bezoarpricum Martiale, is a diffolution of crocus martis by 
reverberation in butter of antimony, with fpirit of nitre pour- 
ed on it: commended by fome againft hyfterical, hvpochon- 
driacal, and iéterical diforders. 

BIATHANATI, BraoanaTor®, the fame with fuicides, 
or thofe who kill themfelves. 

* Dr. Donne, dean of St. Paul’s, has a work under the title of 
Biathanatus > wherein he undertakes to prove this pofition, 
or parad That fuicide is not fo naturally fin, as that it 
may never be otherwife. Lond. gto. 

BIBERE cd pinaas. Sce the article Pinwas. 

BIBITORY Mujile. See Appuctor Oculis 

BIBLE, a book, by way of eminence fo called, containing the 
{eriptures, i. ¢. the writings of the old and new teftament. 
Bibles are diftinguifhed, according to their language, into 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Cophtic, 
ec. Some account of each whereof, and their feveral edi- 

_ tions, &, we fhall here fubjoin. 

L-brew Brnves are either manufcript, or printed.—The bett 

Jeript bibles are thofe copied by the Jews of Spain. ‘Thofe 

copied by the Jews of Germany are lef exact, but more 

common. The two kinds are eafily diftinguifhed from each 
other ; the former being in beautiful characters, like the He- 
brew bibles of Bomberg, Stephens and Plantin; the latter in 
characters, like thofe of Munfter and Gryphius.—F. Simon ob- 

forves, that the oldeft manufcript Hebrew bibles are not above 6 

or 700 year’s old; nor does Rabbi Menaham, who quotes a vaft 

number of them, pretend any of them exceed 600 years. 

“The moft ancient printed Hebrew bibles are thofe publifhed by 

the Jews of Italy, efpecially of Pefaro and Brefle. Thofe of 

Portugal alfo printed fome parts of the ible at’ Lifbon, before 

their expulfion.—This hay be obferved in the general, that 

the beft Hebrew bibles are thofe printed under the infpection 
of the Jews ; there being fo many minutia to be obferved, 
thet itis fcarce poffible for any other to fucceed in it. 

In the beginning of the fixth century Dan. Bomberg printed 

feveral Hebrew bibles in folio and quarto at Venice, moft of 

which are efteemed both by the Jews and Chriftians: the 
firft in 1517, which jis the leaft exaGt, and generally goes by 
the name of Felix Pratenfis, the perfon who revifed it: the 
fecond in 1526, with the maffora, and the commentaries of 
feveral rabbins, and a Hebrew preface by Rabbi J. Bencha- 

Jin.—In 1548, the fame Bomberg printed the folio bible of 
abbi Benchajim, which is the beft and moft perfeé&t of them 

all: it is diftinguifhed from the firft of the fame rabbi, by 

the comment of Rabbi D. Kimchi on the chronicles, which 
is not in the preceding. From this edition it was, that 

Buxtorf, the father, printed his rabbinical Hebrew bible at 

Bafil, in 1618; but in this are feveral faults, efpecially in 

the commentaries of the rabbins, where that’ leafned man 

altered fome places that were againft the Chriftians.—In the 
fame year appeared at Venice a new edition of the rabbi- 
nical biéle by Leo of Modena, a rabbin of that city, who 
pretended to have correted a great number of faults ‘in the 
former edition; but, befides that it is much inferior to the 
other Hebrew bibles of Venice, with regard to paper and 
ptint, it has paffed through the hands of the inquifitors, 
have altered many paflages in the commentaries of the 


rew bibles in ato, that of R. Stephens is efteemed for 
of the charaé& but it is very incorre&t. Plan- 
alfo printed feveral beautiful Hebrew bibles at Antwerp 5 
beft is that of 1566, in 4to. Manaffeh Ben Ifrael, a 
Portugucfe Jew, publifhed two editions of the He- 

Amfterdam, the one in 4to, the other in 8vo; 
has two columns, and for that reafon is commodious 
he reader. In 1634, R. Jac. Lombrofo publifhed a new 
edition in 4to at Venice, with fmall literal notes at the bot- 


tom of each page, where he explains the Hebrew woids by 
Spanifh words, his 4id/e is much efteemed by the Jews at 
Conftantinople : in the text they have diftinguifhed between 
words where the point camets is to be read with a camets< 
hatuph, that is by o and not an a. 

Ofall the editions of the Hebrew bible in 8vo, the moft beau- 
tiful and correét are the two of Jo. Athias, a Jew of Am- 
fterdam. The firft, of 1661, is the beft paper; but that of 
1667, is the moft exact: that, however, publifhed fince «at 
Amtterdam by Vander Hooght 1705, is preferable to any 
of them. 

After Athias, three Hebraifing Proteftants engaged themfelves 
in revifing and publifhing the Hebrew bible, viz, Clodius, 
Jablonfki, and Opitius.—Clodius’s edition was publifhed at 
Frankfort, in 1677, in 4to. At the bottom of the page it 
has the various readings of the former editions; but the au- 
thor does not appear fufficiently verfed in the accenting, ef: 
pecially in the poetical books; befides, that not being pub- 
lithed under his eye, many faults have crept in—That of 
Jablonfki in 1699, in 4to, at Berlin, is very beautiful as to 
letter and print: but, though the editor pretends he made ufe 
of the editions of Athias and Clodius, fome critics find it 
{carce in any thing different from the 4to edition of Bombers. 
—That of Opitius is alfo in 4to, at Keil, in 1709 ; the character 
is large and good, but the paper bad : It is done with a great 
deal of care ; but the editor made ufe of no manuferipts but 
thofe of the German libraries ; negleéting the French ones, 
which is an omiffion common to all three. —They have this 
advantage however, that befides the divifions ufed by the 
Jews, both general and particular, into parafkes and pefukim, 
they have alfo thofe of the Chriftians, or of the Latin bibles, 
into chapters and verfes; the keri ketib, or various readings, 
Latin fummaries, &c. which make them of confiderable 
ufe, with refpeét to the Latin editions and the concor= 
dances, 

The little dible of R. Stephens in r6to, is very much prized 
for the beauty of the character. Care, however, muft be 
taken ; there being another edition of Geneva, exceedingly 
like it, excepting, that the print is worfe, and the text lef cor- 
re€t.—To thefe may be added fome other Hebrew bibles with- 
out points, in 8vo and 24to which are much coveted by the 
Jews; not that they are more exaét, but more portable 
than the reft ; and are ufed in their fynagogues and {chools : 
of thefe there are two beautiful editions, the one of Plantin, 
in 8vo, with two columns, and the other in 24to, reprinted 
by Raphalengius at Leiden, in 1610. There is alfo an edi- 
tion of them by Laurens at Amfterdam, in 1631, ina larger 
charaéter : and another in 12mo, at Frankfort, in 1694, full 
of faults, with a preface of M. Leufden at the head of it. 


Greek Bistes,—There are a great number of editions of the 


bible in Greek; but they may be all reduced to three or 
four principal ones, w/z, that of Complutum, or Alcala de 
Henares, that of Venice, that of Rome, and that of Ox- 
ford.—The firft was publifhed in 1515 by Cardinal Ximenes, 
and inferted in the polyglot déb/e, ufually called the Complu- 
tenfian bible: this edition is not juft, the Greek’ of the Sc- 
venty being altered in many places according to the Hebrew 
text. It has, however, been reprinted in the Polyglot sible of 
Antwerp, in that of Paris, and in the 4to sible commonly 
called bible of Vatable. 
The fecond Greek bible is that of Venice in 1518. Here the 
Greek text of the Septuagint is reprinted juft as it ftood in 
the manufcript, full of faults of the copifts, but eafily amended. 
—This edition has been reprinted at Strafburg, Bafil, Frank- 
fort, and other places, with fome alterations to bring is 

' nearer the Hebrew. The moft commodious is that of Frank- 
fort ; there being added to this, little {cholia, where are fhewn 
the different interpretations of the old Greek tranflators : the 
author of this colletion has not added his name; but it is 
commonly afcribed to Junius. 
The third Greek bible is that of Rome in 1587, with Greek 
fcholia collected ftom the manufcripts in the Roman libraries 
by Pet. Morin, This fine edition has been reprinted at Paris 
in 1628, by J. Morin, prieft of the oratory, who has added 
the Latin tranflation, which in the Roman was printed fe- 
parately, -with fcholia.— The Greek edition of Rome has 
been printed in the Polyglot d:b/e of London; to which are 
added, at bottom, the various readings of the Alexandrian 
manufeript. This has been alfo reprinted in England in 4to 
and 12mo, with fome alterations. It has been again pub- 
lifhed at Franeker in 1709, by Bos, who has added all the 
various readings he could find. 
The fourth Greek bible is that done from the Alexandrian ma- 
nufcript, begun at Oxford by Dr. Grabe in 1707. In this 
the Alexandrian manufeript is not printed fuch as it is, but 
fuch as it was thought it fhould be, i.e. it is altered where- 
ever there appeared any fault of the copifts, or any word in- 
ferted from any particular diale&t: this, fome think a piece 
of merit, but others a fault; urging, that the manufcript 
fhould have been given abfolutely and entirely of itfelf, and 
all conjeGtures, as to the readings, have been thrown into the 
notes. See SEPTUAGINT. 

Latin Bizizs, how numerous foever, may be all reduced to 
three claffes, via. the antient vulgate, tranflated from HH 

Gree 


Greck feptuagint! the modern vulgate, the greateft part of 
which is done from the Hebrew text; and the new Latin 
tranflations, done alfo from the Hebrew text in the 16th cen~ 
tury— We have nothing remaining of the ancient vulgate 
ufed in the primitive times in the Weftern churches, but 
the Pfalms, Wifdom, and Ecclefiaftes. Nobilius has en- 
deavoured to retrieve it from the works of the ancient La- 
tin fathers; but it was impoffible to do it exaétly, in regard 
molt of the fathers did not keep clofe to it in their citations. 
See VULGATE. 

As to the modern yulzate, therc are a vaft number of editions 

very different from each other. Catdinal Ximenes has inferted 

one in the bible of Complutum, corrected and altered in many 
places. R. Stephens, and the doétors of Louvain, have 
taken a world of pains in correcting the modern vulgate. 

The beft edition of Stephens’s Latin bible is that of 1540, Fe- 

printed in 15455 in which are added, on the margin, the 

various readings of feveral Latin manufcripts, which he had 
confulted. The doors of Louvain revifed the modern vul- 
gate after R. Stephens 5 and added the various readings of fe- 
veral Latin manufcripts. The beft of the Louvain editions 
are thofe, at the end of which are added the critical notes of 

Francis Lucas of Bruges. 

All thefe reformations of the Latin bible were made before 

the time of Pope Sixtus V. and Clement VILL. Since which, 

people have not dared to make any alterations, excepting 
in comments, and feparate notes. ‘The correction of Cle- 
ment VIII. in 1592, is now the ftandard throughout all the 

Roman churches: that Pontiff made two reformations ; but 

it is the fir of them that is followed. From this the bibles 

of Plantin were done, and from thofe of Plantin all the reft ; 
fo that the common éibles have none of the after-corrections 
of the fame Clement VIIL.—It is a heavy charge that lies 
on the editions of Pope Clement, viz. that they have fome 
new texts added, and many old ones altered, to countenance 
and confirm what they call the Catholic doétrine : witnels 

that celebrated paffagé of St. John, tres funt, &e. 

There are a great number of Latin bibles of the third clafs, 

comprehending the verfions from the originals of the facred 

books made within thefe 2co years.—The firft is that of Santes 

Pagninus, a Dominican, printed at Lions in 4to, in 1528, much 

elteemed by the Jews. This the author improved ina fecond 

edition. In 1542, there was a beautiful edition of the fame 
at Lions in folio, with fcholia, publifhed under the name of 

Michael Villanovanus, 7. e- Michael Servetus, author of the 

{cholia. Thofe of Zurich have likewife publifhed an edition 

of Pagninus’s bible in 4to. And R. Stephens reprinted it in 

folio, with the vulgate, in 15575 pretending to give it more 
correct than in the former editions. “There is alfo another 
edition of 1586, in four columns, under the name of Vatable : 

And we find it again in the Hamburgh edition of the d7bfe in 

four languages. 

In the number of Latin bibles is alfo ufually ranked the ver- 

fion of the fame Pagninus correCted, or rather rendered lite- 

ral, by Arias Montanus ; which correétion being approved 
of by the doctors of Louvain, &c. was inferted in the poly- 
glot bible of Philip Tl. and fince in that of London. ‘There 
have been various editions of this in folio, 4to and 8vo; to 
which have been added the Hebrew text of the old teftament, 
and the Greek of the new. The beft of them all is the firft, 

which is in folio, 1571. 

Since the reformation, these have been feycral Latin verfions 

of the dib/e from the originals, by Proteftants. The mot 

efteemed are thofe of Muniter, Leo Juda, Caftalio, and Tre- 
mellius: the three laft whereof have been reprinted various 
tines.—Caftalio’s fine Latin pleafes moft people ; but there 
are fome who think it too much affeted: the beft edition 
thereof is that in 1573. Leo Juda’s verfion, altered a little 
by the divines of Salamanca, was added to the ancient Latin 
cditign, as publifhed by R. Stephens with notes, under 
the name of Vatable, “That of Junius and ‘Tremellius is 

preferred, efpecially by the Calvinifts, and has undergone a 

great number of editions. 

One may add a fourth clafs of Latin bibles, comprehending 

the Vulzate edition cosreéted from the originals. The bible 

of Hfidorus Clarus is of this number: that author not being 
contented with reftoring the ancient Latin copy, has cor- 
rected the tranflator in a great number of places, which he 
thought ill rendered. Some Proteftants have followed the 
fame method; and, among others, Andrew and Luke Ofian- 
der, who have each publifhed a new edition of the Vulgate, 
correéted from the originals. 

Oriental BrsuEs.—At the head of the Oriental verfions of 
the gible mult be placed the Samaritan ; as being the moft 
ancient of all, and admitting no mote for holy fcripture but 
the Pentateuch, or five books of Mofes.—This tranflation is 
made from the Samaritan Hebrew text, which is a little dif- 
ferent from the Hebrew text of the Jews. This verfion has 
never been printed alone ; nor any where but in the Poly- 
glots of London and Paris. 

Chaldeo Binies are only the gloffes or expofitions made by 
the Jews in the time when they {pake the Chaldce tongue. 
“Thefe they call by the name of Targumim, or paraphrafes, 
as not beifig any ftriét verfions of the fcripture. They have 
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been inferted entire tin the large Hebrew bibles of Venice and 
Bafil; but are read more commodioufly in the Polyglots, be- 
ing there attended with a Latin tranilation. 

Syriac Brpies.—In the year 1562, Widmanftadius printed 
the whole New Teftment in Syriac at Vienna, in a beau- 
tiful charaCter ; After him there were feveral other editions 5 
and it was inferted in the bible of Philip IL. with a Latin tran- 
lation, Gabriel Sionita alfo publithed/a beautiful Syriac edi- 
tion of the Pfalms at Paris in 1525, with a Latin interpreta- 
tion. ‘The whole ile is printed in Syriac in the Polyglots 
of London and Paris, 

Arabic BigLEs.—In the year 1516, Aug. Juftinian, bifhop of 
Nebio, printed at Genoa an Arabic verfion of the Pfalter, 
with the Hebrew text and Chaldee paraphrafe, adding Latin 
interpretations. “There are alfo Arabic verfions of the whole 
feriptures in the Polyglots of London and Paris; and we have 
an edition of the Old-Teftament entire, printed at Rome in 
1671, by order of the congregation de propaganda fide 5 but it 
is of little efteem, as having been altered agreeably to the Vul- 
gate edition. The Arabic bibles among us, are not the fame 
with thofe ufed with the Chriftians in the Eaft,—Some learn- 
ed men take the Arabic verfion in the Old-Teftament, printed 
in the Polyglots, to be ‘that of Saadias : at leaft in the main. 
Their reafon is, that Aben Ezra, a great antagonift of Saadias, 
quotes fome paflages of his verfion, which are the fame with 
thofe in the Arabic verfion of the Polyglots; yet others are 
of opinion, that Saddias’s verfion is not extant, In 1622, 
Erpenius printed an Arabic Pentateuch, called alfo the Pen- 
tateuch of Mauritania, as being made by the Jews of Bar- 
bary, and for their ufe. ‘This verfion is very literal, and 
efteemed very exact. The four Evangelifts have alfo been 
publifhed in Arabic, with a Latin verfion, at Rome in 1591, 
folio, Thefe have been fince reprinted in the Polyglots of 
London and Paris, with fome little alterations of Gabriel 
Sionita. Expenius publifhed an Arabic New-Teftament, en- 
tire, as he found it in his manufcript copy, at Leyden, in 1616. 

Cophtic Brntes.—We have no part of the d:d/e printed in 
Cophtic, but there are feveral mannfcript copies in fome of 
the great libraries, efpecially in that of the French king. 

Ethiopic Bigues.—The Aéthiopians have alfo tranflated the 

bible into their language. “There have been printed fepa~ 

rately, the Pfalms, Canticles, fome chapters of Genelis, 

Ruth, Joel, Jonah, Zephaniah, Malachi, and the New- 

Teftament; all which have been fince reprinted in the Po~ 

lyglot of London.—For the ZEthiopic New-Teftament, which 

was firft printed at Rome in 1548, it is a very unaccusate 
work, and is reprinted in the Englifh Polyglot with all its 
faults. 

Armenian BrBLEs.— There is a very ancient Armenian verfion 
of all the Jible, done from the Greek of the Seventy, by 
fome of their doctors about the time of St. Chryfoftom. ‘This 
was firft printed entire in 1664, by one of their bifhops at 
Amfterdam in 4to; with the New-Teftament in 8yo. 

Perfian BrgLes.—Some of the fathers feem to fay, that all the. 
fcripture was formerly tranflated into the language of the, 
Perfians ; but we have nothing now remaining of the ancient 
verfion, which was, doubtlefs, done from the Septuagint. 
The Perfian Pentateuch printed in the London Polyglot is, 
doubtlefs, the work of Rabbi Jacob, a Perfian Jew. In the 
fame Polyglot we have likewife the four Evangelifts in Per- 
fian, with a Latin tranflation 5 but this appears very modern, 
incorreét, and of little ufe. 

Gothic Brsues. It is generally faid, that Ulphilas, a Gothic 
bifhop, who lived in the fourth century, made a verfion of 
the whole bible, excepting the book of Kings, for the ufe 
of his country-men, “That book he omitted, by reafon of 
the frequent ‘mention of the wars therein; as fearing to in- 
{pire too much of the military genius into that people. We 
have nothing remaining of this verfion, but the Four Evange- 
lifts, printed in 4to at Dort in 1665, from a very ancient 
MS. 

Mufeovite Brees. An entire bible, in the Sclavonic tongue, 
was printed at Oftravia in Volhinia, in the year 15815 and 
this is what we commonly the Mufcovite bible. It was 
printed at the expence of Con. Bafil, duke of Oftravia, for 
the common fervice of all Chriftians who fpake the Sclavo- 
nic language, whereof the Mufcovitifh is a diale&t. 

Braces in the vulgar tongues are too numerous to be here re- 
hearfed. Sce F. Simon’s Critical Hiftory, Le Long’s Biblio- 
theca Sacra, and the Bibliotheca Sacra of ¥. Calmet, annexed 
to his dictionary of the bible. 

BICEPS, in anatomy, isa name common 
from their having two heads.—Such is the 

Biceps cubiti, or bumeri, a mufcle of the arm, one of whofe 
heads arifes from the upper edge of the cavity of the head 
of the fcapula, and is round and tendinous, and inclofed in 
the channel in the head of the humerus: the other arifin 
from the proceflus coracoides, is broad and tendinous: 4 
both unite about the middle and fore-part of the arm, ané 
make one belly, which is inferted by a ftrong and round 
tendon into the tuberofity at the upper end of the ra- 
dius.—See Tnb, Anat, (Myol.) fige 1. % 24+ fig 2+ t= 20- 
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to feveral mutcles, 


Sone 


Biceps Externus, called alfo gemellus. See GEMELLUS. 
Bicers Tibie, or Femaris, a mutcle of the leg with two heads ; 


_ together, and are inferted by one tendon into the fuperior and 


BIDENTALES, priefts among the ancient Romans, infti- |. 


BIGA *,,a chariot for racing, drawn by two horfes a-breaft. 


BIGAMY, a double marriage, or the pofleffion of two wives 


Bicamyy in the canon law, is alfo where a perfon either mar- 


BIGNESS. See the article Macnirups. 
BIGOT *, a perfon foolifhly obftinate, or perverfely wedded 


BILARIUS porus, BILARY pore, or hepatic dué?, a confider- 
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Some of the fibres of the tendon form a large and thin apo- 
neurofis, which covers all the mufcles of the radius and fin- 
gers externally,—Care ought to be taken in blood-letting, 
not to cut a-crofs, but, according to the length of the fibres 
of this aponeurofis.—This mufcle, with the brachizus inter- 
nus, bends the arm. 


the one coming from the tuberofity of the ifchium, and the 
other from the lower part of the femur : both which join 


external part of the perone.—Its ufe is to help to bend the 
tibia, and is likewife employed in turning the leg, together 
with the foot and toes, outward, when we fit down.—See 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 6. 2. 40. 


tuted for the performance of the ceremonies of a bidental, 
The didentales conftituted a college or decury, who had the 
fervice and. procuration, or interpretation of thunder and 
lightning. “ 
The firft and principal part of their office was the facrificing 
a theep of two years old, which in their language was called 
bidens, as having only two teeth, one on each fide; or rather 
from bidennis, anciently written for biennis, two years old. 


* The word ought rather to be written bige, in the plural ; 
9.4. bijuge, two horfes being joined by a jugum, or yoke, 
Bige ftand contradiftinguithed from trigz, quadrige, &c. 
Bige are of very ancient ftanding : all the heroes in Homer, 
Hefiod, Virgil, &c. fought in them. 


at the fame time. 

Among the ancient Romans, thofe conviéted of bigamy were 
branded with a note of ignominy ; and, in France, they were 
ancieittly punifhed with death, 


ries two women facceffively ; or only marries one woman 
who had been married before.—Each of which the canonifts 
account impediments to be a clerk, or to hold a bifhopric 
without a difpenfation : a point of difcipline founded on that 
of St. Paul, Let a ”p be the hufband of one wife, 1 Tim, 
iii. 2. Apoft. Conft, 17. 18. 

Bigamy they make of two kinds—real, as where the party 
actually marries twice—and interpretative, where he marries 
a widow, or woman debauched before, which is efteemed a 
kind of fecond marriage. 

Here, F. Doucine diftinguifhes, and obferves, that Irenzeus 
having been married twice, muft in this fenfe have been guilty 
of bigamy, and therefore have been made bifhop of Tyre con- 
trary to the canons, He therefore thinks with St. Jerom, &c. 
that thofe only who martied two wives after baptifm, came 
under the incapacity of Ligamy : but St. Ambrofe, Auguttin, 
Ge. are exprefs, that it is bigamy, whether the firlt wife 
were married before, or after baptifin. Hit. du Neftor. 
The Romanifts make a third kind of bigamy, by interpreta- 
tion 3 as, when a perfon in holy orders, or that has taken 
on him fome monattic order, marries.—’This the bifhop can 
difpenfe withal, at leafton fome occafions, 

There is alfo a kind of /piritual bigamy ; a8, when a perfon 
holds two incompatible benefices, v. gr. two bifhoprics, two 
vicarages, two canonries Jub codem teéto, &c, 


to an opinion. 


* The ‘word comes ftom the German Sey, and Gott, or the 
Englith 2y-God. 

Camden relates, that the Normans were firft called bigots, 
on occafion of their duke Rollo, who receiving Giffa, daugh- 
ter of king Charles, in marriage, and with her the invefti- 
ture of the dukedom, refufed to kifs the king’s foot in token 
of fubjetion, unlefs he would hold it out for that purpofe : 
and being urged to it by thofe prefent, anfwered hatftily, No 
4y God; whereupon the king turning about, called him bigot ; 
which name pafled from him to his people. 


able appendage of the liver, formed from the concurrence of 
a multitude of fmall ramifications {pringing from the glands 
of the liver, which unite into feveral trunks equal in magni- 
tude to the branches of the hepatic arteries ; and accompany 
them branch for branch through the whole fubftance of the 
liver ; being wrapped up in the fame capfula with the porta. 
See Tab. Anat. (Spanch.) fig. 5. lit. f See alfo Porus. 
Thefe branches are about the fize of a wheat-ftraw, the big- 
geft large enough to admit the little finger ; and are diftin- 
guifhable from the porta by their contents, being always full of 
bile. Befides, the capfula common to thefe and the porta, 
each has a thick white coat Proper to itfelf, like the mufcu- 
Ous coat of an artery. 

On the concave fide of the liver the feveral ramifications 
meet, and form one trunk, or channel, properly called the 
bilary pore, about the bignefs of a goofe-quill, which defcend- 
ing about two inches, meets with the cyftic du@, and toge- 
a with . forms what we call the duétus communis 3 which 
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defcending ina right line, about four inches, diftharges it- 
felf into the duodenum, by an oblique infertion, oftentimes 
at the fame aperture with the pancreatic duct. 

The porous dilarius communicates with the gall-bladder, by a 
duct firft deferibed by Dr. Gliffon, and afterwards by Blafius 
and Perrault, who gave it the name of the cy/?-hepatid® dud? 
Verheyen, in oxen, found two, three, or four of thefe cyft- 
hepatic duéts ; and the like has been obferved in a dog and 
a man. 


BILAWS, or Brrawes. See the article By-t aws. 
BILDGE, or Birce of a fhip, denotes the bottom of her 


floor ; or the breadth of that part which fhe refts on, when 
fhe is a-ground. 


BInpGE-water is that, which, by reafon of the flatnefs of the 


thips bottom, lies on her floor, and cannot go to the well of 
the pump. 

The Dutch, whofe fhips are often of this form, ufe a fort 
of pumps called bildge-pumps ; or, as we call them, durr- 
pumps, to carry off the bildge-water. 

When a fhip ftrikes on a rock, they alfo fay, fhe is Jildged, 
or buldzed. 


BILE*, Biuts, 2 yellow bitter juice, feparated from the blood 


in the liver, collected in the porus bilarius, and gall-bladder, 
and thence difcharged by the common duét into the duode- 
num. 

* The word bile comes from the Latin bilis, which fome fetch 
further from the Greek fie, violence ; becaufe bilious peo- 
ple are inclined to Anger : others derive it from ‘the Latin 
bullire, to boil. 

Bile is of two kinds, hepatic and cy/tic.—The firft, moft pro- 
perly called ile, is feparated immediately from the glands of 
the liver into the porus bilarius,—The fecond, more properly 
called gall, is {eparated likewife from the glands. of the liver 
into the gall-bladder, by roots or duéts proper to itfelf. 
The cy/tic bile is thicker, of a deeper yellow, and bitterer; is 
not evacuated continually, but only when its receptacle is 
replete ; in which cafe the contraction of the irritated fibres 
propels it into the duodenum.—The hepatic bile is greener, 
thinner, more mild and pellucid, and» is: continually oozing 
out; being expelled by the fole a@ion of the neighbouring 
parts. The cy/ffic bile refifts acids, and; mixed with other 
fluids, gives them the like Property : it abfterges like foap, 
and renders oils capable of mixing with water; \it refolves and 
attenuates refins, gums, and other tenacious bodies, render- 
ing them homogeneal to itfelf. It is neither alcalious nor 
acid, but feems a concretion of oil, falt, and: fpirits diluted 
with water.—By a chymical analyfis, Dr. Drake obferves, it 
affords fome fulphur, or oil, fome volatile falt, a good ‘deal 
of fixt falt, (in which particular it differs from all other ani- 
mal liquors) and a moderate quantity of caput mortuum, or 
earth : the bafis is phlegm. 
The principal ufe and effeét of the bile is, by mixing with the 
chyle and the faces, to attenuate, refolve, abfterge, and fti- 
mulate the fibre motrices of the inteftines; as, alfo to mix 
together things vety different, ‘to bruife and blunt thofe that 
are fharp and faline, to divide thofe that are coagulated, to 
open the paflages for the chyle, to excite appetite, to act the 
part of a ferment, and to affimilate crude things to things 
concoéted.—Thefe effeéts the oyftic bile has in a greater, the 
hepatic in a leffer degree. els 
Dr. Quincy thinks’ the principal ufe of both forts of ile is 
to fheath and blunt the acids of the chyle, entangling them 
with its fulphur, fo as to prevent their being fufiiciently di- 
luted by the pancreatic juice to enter the lateals : which feems 
confirmed by this, that notwithftanding. the great quantity 
of acid falts in the aliment in the ftomach, there are never 
any found in the chyle after it has pafled the duodenum, and 
been impregnated with the dile continually oozing out of 
the porus bilarius. See Acrp and Bioop. 
Borelli afferts, that part of the dile difcharged into the inte- 
ftines re-enters the meferaic veins, and mixing with the 
blood of the vena porta is again percolated through the Ji- 
ver ; and Boerhaave feems of the fame opinion: on which 
footing the dil has its circulation, as well as the blood. 
Some will have the cy/fic bile brought to its receptacle three 
different ways, and that it is even compofed of three diffe- 
rent kinds of bile, whence its different properties.— Though 
Boerhaave takes thofe properties rather to refult from its ftag~ 
nating in the gall-bladder; and, with Malpighi, thinks the 
bitter part may probably become fo in the glands between the 
Coats of the gall-bladder, which are furnithed from the cyftic 
arteries ; whence it proceeds bitter, and mixes with the reft 
in the bladder. 
The bile is a juice of great importance, with regard to the 
good or ill habitude of the animal. Dr. Woodward has 
traced its effeéts throughout the body very minutely, and 
makes no fcruple to afcribe moft of the difeafes thereof to 
fome diforder of the dile. This he takes to be the chief 
{pring in the animal machine, and) from this accounts for 
moft of the phenomena of a body, whether healthy or dif- 
eafed : and yet the ancients generally took it to be no more 
than an excrement, for which they could not find any ufe. 
Many of the moderns, from the {mall quantity pf bile fe- 
cerned, have been led into a miftake, that this fecretion is 
rHbhh not 
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fot the fole end of fo confiderable a vifcusas the livers _ Dr. 
Keil obferves, that in a dog whofe common duct was, near 2s 
big as that of a man, he gathered at the rate of about two 
drams an hour; though in a human body, there is reafon to 
think the quantity fecreted to be greater. t E 
The Jile is a part found in all animals : even pigeons, Se. 
which have no gall-bladder, yet have dile 3 their liver being 
found very bitter. Mr. Tauvry ebferves, that the bile be- 
comes one of the principal caufes of thirft, by mixing with 
the falival juice. See THirsr. 5 . 
Sometimes the bile from yellow becomes greenifh, like ver- 
digreefe, and frequently pale, like the yolks of eggs, and that 
without any other apparent caufe than a little motion, a con- 
vulfion, ora violent paffion of the mind. This occafions many 
and terrible difeafes, as naufea’s, an abhorrence of food, 
anxiety, fighing, cardialga’s, wind, diarrhcea’s, dyfenteries, 
acute difeafes, fevers, and convulfions. 
Sometimes it becomes black, and takes the name of choler : 
in this cale it fometimes taftes like a very fharp vinegar 5 
fometimes like putrified blood, gnawing, burning, diflolving, 
confuming, occafioning inflammations, gangrenes, mortifica- 
tions, violent pains, and terrible fermentations. 
Of atrabilis, or black bile, Boerhaave diftinguifhes three kinds : 
1/?, the mildedft, arifing from the matter of the blood, put in 
too great a motion, which hence takes the name of adu/? : the 
2d isan aggravation of the firft arifing from the fame caufes, 
only heightened: the 3d is a corrupt, parched dile, which, 
if it arofe from a greenifh, or palifh fort, is ftill worfe. 
Too great an evacuation of the bile, either upwards or down- 
wards, robs the chylefaction of its main inftrument; hence 
it prevents digeftion, fecretion, excretion of the feces, and pro- 
duces an acid temperature, coldnefs, weaknefs, palenefs, {woon- 
ings, &c.—If the dile, when prepared, be prevented its dif- 
charge into theinteftines, itproducesa jaundice. See} AUNDICE. 
Secretion of the BruE.—For the manner in which the dile is fe- 
parated in the liver, there are various opinions.—Some main- 
tain, that the pores of the fecretory glandules of the liver 
have a certain configuration and magnitude, to which the 
particles of the dile floating in the blood being juft anfwer- 
able, both in bulk and figure, are admitted in, and all the 
reft excluded.—Others, with Sylvius and Lifter, not allow- 
ing any difference in the configuration, as knowing that the 
pores of all the veffels are citcular, and that particles of all 
kinds will be admitted, if fmall enough, have recourfe to a 
ferment, which they fuppofe to refide in the liver, by means 
whereof the particles of the blood, in their paflage through 
the fecretory du€ts, aflume the form of dile. But, as this is 
little elfe than begging the queftion, others have recourfe to 
another hypothefis; maintaining, that the fluids contained 
in the blood of the vena porta, while that enters the fub- 
ftance of the liver in its way to the extremities of the vena 
cava, indifferently apply to the apertures of the fecretory tubes 
contiguous to the extreme branches of the porta, which are 
wide enough, and to the roots of the cava, which are not 
wide enough, to receive them ;_ by which means being fepa- 
rated from the fociety and the inteftine motion of the other 
and effential part of the blood, and being no longer agitated by 
the vital a€tion of the blood-veflels, and begoming expofed to 
the actions of the Zilary veflcls, they conftitute a new humour 
diftin& from the blood, called bile, &c.—Dr. Keil chufes to 
account for the fecretion of the Jile from tke ftrong attrac- 
tion between the particles whereof it is compofed. He ob- 
ferves, that the heart and liver being {o near each other, were 
the coeliac artery to have’ carried all the blood to the liver, 
confidering the velocity of the blood, fo vifcid a fecretion 
as the bile could never have been affected. Nature therefore 
forms a vein for the purpofe, viz. the porta, and by it fends 
the blood from the branches of the mefenteric and cceliac ar- 
teries to the liver; by which the blood is brought a great 
way about, pafling through the inteftines, ftomach, fpleen, 
and pancreas, ere it arrives at the liver ; thus its velocity is 
excecdingly diminifhed, and the particles that are to form 
the dile have a fufficient time to attraét one another, and 
unite before they come to their fecerning veffels, But, as if 
this diminution of yelocity were not fufficient for the pur- 
pofe, nature has gone further ; having made the cavities of 
all the arteries increafe as they divide: thus the fum of the 
branches arifing from the aorta, is to the aorta itfelf, as 
102740 to 100000. And yet, as if that proportion were too 
little for the prefent purpofe, nature has here taken a further 
itep, and increafed the branches {pringing from the mefente- 
ric artery in a greater ratio, “Thus, ina body which he ex- 
amined, he found the fum of the branches more than double 
that of the trunk; and therefore the velocity of the blood 
in the former, muft be lefS than half that of the latter. He 
further fhews, from a juft calculation, that the time the blood 
now takes in its paflage from the aorta to the liver is at leaft 
twenty-fix minutes: whereas, had an artery gone dire@ly 
from the aorta to the liver, it would have pailed in little 
more than half a fecond, viz. 2437 times in the {pace it 
now takes up in its paflage. Whence, it appears, that the blood 
was not in a ftate fit to yield dile, had it gone direétly from 
the aorta to the liver ; and, that a longer time, and more Jan- 
guid motion, was necellary to have the tilious particles in a 
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readinefs to be feparated. He adds, that did the htimours 
exift in the glands the fame as they are found after fecretion, 
nature would not on this oceafion have been at fo muchexpence 
to retard the blood’s velocity : befides, that the dle has ano- 
ther advantage from the ufe of the porta; for, by running 
through fo many parts ere it reach the livers it leaves be- 
-hind it moft of its lympha3 by which means the particles 
being brought nearer each other, are, by their mutual-attrac- 
tion, fooner united. 
BILGE. See thearticle Brtpce. 


BILIN GUIS, in law, a denomination given the jury which 


pafles in any cafe betwixt an Englifhman and an Alien ; 
whereof one moiety isto be natives, and the other, foreigners, 
if required. 

BILIOUS complexion. See ComPLEXION, TEMPERAMENT, 
CuoLEric, & 

See the article Coxie. 

BILL, in hufbandry, denotes an edge-tool, of the ax kind, 
fitted to a handle, and ufed to lop trees; &c.—When fhort, 
it is called an hand-bill ; when long, an hedge-till. 


Bit, in law, denotes a fecurity for money under the hand 


and fometimes feal of the debtor, without any condition, or 
forfeiture, in cafe of non-performance.—In which it is di- 
ftinguifhed from a bond or obligation. 


Bix alfo denotes a declaration in writing, exprefling a wrong, 


or grievance, which the complainant hath fuffered by the party 
complained of; or elfe fome offence committed by him 
againft fome law or ftatute of the realm. 

This d7// is commonly addrefied to the lord chancellor 5 
efpecially for unconfcionable wrongs done fometimes to others 
having jurifdiGion, according as the law they are grounded 
on, direéts,—It contains the faét complained of, the damages 
fuftained, and the petition of procefs againft the defendant 
for redrefs. 


Brit, in parliament, denotes a paper containing propofitions 


offered to the houfes, to be pafied by them, and then to be 
prefented to the king to pafs into an aét or law. See Par- 
LIAMENT- is 
Bix of attainder, . TTAINDER. 
Brii et } See the article { APPEAL. 
Bux of exchange, a fhort note, or writing, ordering the payment 
of a fum of money in one place, to fome perfon afligned by 
the drawer, or remitter, in confideration of the like value paid 
to him in another place. See Excuance and Remir- 
TANCE. 
The whole eftate and effeéts of merchants often confift in 
bills of exchange. 
A dill of exchange is an inftrument fo noble and excellent, 
that though it want thofe formalities required by the common 
law ; as feal, delivery, and witneffes ; and fo cannot be deemed 
a fpeciality : yet is it fuperior to any bond or fpeciality by the 
refpect that is paid it, and the punctuality and precifenefs of 
the payment. 
There is fome difpute about the nature and fanétion of a dill 
of exchange : fome take it to be a contract of permutation, 
or exchange; but the more general opinion is, that it is a 
mere contraét of buying and felling ; that the money given 
the perfon who draws the di// is the price of fale ; and that 
at the appointed place, the thing bought and fold. 
Bills of exchange were unknown in the ancient Roman com- 
merce, as well as jurifprudence. According to the common 
opinion, they are the invention of the Jews; who, being ba- 
nifhed France, for fome enormous crimes charged on them, 
retired into Lombardy, about the twelfth century, and found 
means to withdraw their effects, which they had lodged in the 
hands of friends, by fecret letters and Jills conceived in 
fhort precife terms, like the modern bills of exchange; and 
this, by the affiftance of merchants and travellers. — Che fac- 
tion of the Gibellins, being expelled Italy by the Guelphs, 
retired to Amfterdam, and ufed the fame means, for the reco- 
very of their effeéts in Italy, as the Jews had done; hence 
the Dutch merchants took the hint of negotiating bills of 
exchange ; and foon fpread the practice throughout all Eu- 
rope.—The fume Gibellins are faid to be the inventors of the 
rechange, on account of damages and interefts, when bills f 
exchange, which they called polizxa di cambio, are not paid, 
but returned on proteft. See Re-EXCHANGE. 
That which conftitutes the form and effence of a bill of ex~ 
change is the ceffion, or transferring of a fum of money 
made by the drawer, to him, on whofe account it is drawn, 
to be received of his correfpondent in another place ; which 
ceffion, or transfer, is made, in the mercantile terms, for 
value received, i.e. for a like fum given by the perfon for 
whofe fake the d7/] isdrawn, to the drawer, in money, mer~ 
chandize, or other effects. 
‘There are therefore three things neceflary to conftitute a dill 
of exebange 3 vi, That it be drawn in one city on another 5 
adly, That there be three perfons concerned, the drawer, the 
i prefenter, or the perfon for whom it is drawn, and the acceptor, 
or he on whom it is drawn, See AcceP TOR. 3¢ly, That it 
make mention, that the value which the drawer has received, 
is either in bills of exchange, in money, merchandize, or other 
effets, which are to be expreffed ; otherwife it is no dill of 
exchange. 


When 
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When a dill of exchange is exprefled to be for value in my/elf, 
it is not fuppofed the drawer has received the fum ; but the 
perfon for whom it is drawa, ftands debtor to him for it. 
When a bill’of exchange bears, for which Sunt promife to fur- 
nifh bills of exchange to fuch a place, the perfon for whom the 
dill is drawn may compel him to give the Jills, or to return 
the money. - 

Bills of exchange may be divided into inland and outland.— 
Outland or foreign bills ave thofe made for money taken up 
in fome other country, and to be paid in En 
verfa.—Inland bills are thofe made for money taken up in one 
part of the kingdom, and to be repaid in another.—By the 
Hat. g. 8 ro Gul. 3. thefe latter are made equally binding 
with the former. 

To note a Brut. See the article Nore, 

To proteft a Brut. See the article Proresr. 

Bank-Biius are printed inftruments, whereby private perfons 
become entitled to a part in the bank-ftock. See Bank, 
Brit of parcels, an account of the particular forts and prices of 

goods bought, given by the féller to the buyer. 

Bixx of lading, an inftrument figned by the’ mafter of a thip, 
acknowledging the receipt of a merchant’s goods, and ob- 
liging him(elf to deliver them, at the’ place to which they are 
configned, in good condition. 

Of fuch éé//s there are ufually three : 
keeps; the fecond is fent to the factor 
conligned ; and the third is kept by the mafter of the thip. 

Brxx of fale is when a perfon wanting a {um of money, de- 
livers goods as a fecurity to the lender, to whom he gives 
this d7//, impowering him to fell the the faid goods, in cafe 
the fum borrowed is not repaid, with intereft, at the time ap- 
pointed. 

Birt of fore, a kind of licence granted at the cuftom-houfe 
to merchants, to carry fuch ftores and provifions as are ne- 
ceflary for their voyages, cuftom-free, 

Bruv of fufferance, ‘a licence granted at th 
a merchant, to fuffer him to trade fy 
another, without paying cuftom, 

Bix of entry, an account of goods entered 
both inward and outward; wherein is 
chant importing or exporting the quantity of goods, and 
the forts, and from whence imported, or to what place 
exported. 

ILLS of mortality. See the article Morratrry, 

Birza Vera, the bill is truee—The grand jury endorfing a 
bill, whereby any crime punifhable in that court is prefented 
to them, with the words dil/a vera, fignify thereby, that the 
prefenter has furnifhed his prefentment with probable evidence, 
and worthy of further confideration ; whereupon the party 
prefented is faid to ftand indised of the crime, and bound to 
make an anfwer thereto, cither by confefing or traverfing 
the indiétment. 
Jf the crime touch his life, it is yet referred to another in- 
quelt, called the ingue/t of life and death, by whom, if he 
be found guilty, he ftands convicted of the crime, and is 
condemned by the judge, 

BILLET, in heraldry, 

See Tab. Herald. fig. 9: 
Billets ave faid to be couched, or inyerted 
fide is parallel to the top 
pendicular. 
They are fuppofed to reprefent Pieces of cloth of gold or fil- 
ver, longer than broad, placed at a diftance y way of orna- 
ment, on clothes, and afterwards tranflated to their coat- 
armour ;—though Guillim takes the dil/et to reprefent a let- 
ter fealed up. 
A coat is faid to be dilletted, when it is charged with 4 
Thus,. he bears argent-billette, a crofs engrailed gu 
the name of Heath.—Bloom fays, the number of the 
mutt be exprefled when they are not above ten. 

BILLIARDS*, an ingenious kind of game played on an ob- 
Jong table, covered with green cloth, and placed exaé ly Je- 
vel, with little ivory or wooden balls, which are driven by 
crooked fticks, made on purpofe, into hazards, or holes, on 
the edge and corners, according to certain laws, or conditi- 
ons of the game, 

* The word comes from the French billard, of Bille, the ball 
made ufe of ; and that from the Latin pi/z, a ball. 

BILLON#*, Brxxt0, in coinage, a kind of bafe metal, either 
of gold or filver, in whofe mixture Copper predominates. 

* The word is French, formed, according to Menage, from 
the Latin bulla, or bull, bullion.—We do not find ic is 
naturalized among us; but the neceflity we are fr uently 
under of ufing it in the courfe of this work, required its 
being explained 

According to M. Boutteroue, bilan of gold is any gold be- 
neath ftandard, or twenty-one carats; and di//an of filver, all 
below ten penny-weights. But, according to others, and 
among the reft M, Boizard, gold and filver beneath the ftar 
dard, as far as twelve carats, and fix penny-weights, are pro- 
perly bafe gold and filver, and all under thofe, dillon of gold 
and billon of filver, int Copper is the prevailing metal, 

BIMEDIAL, in mathematics,-When two medial lines, as 


gland: or vice 


the fir? the merchant 
to whom the goods are 


e cuftom-houfe to 
om one Englith port to 


at the cuftom-houfe, 
expreffed, the mer- 


a bearing, in form of a long fquare. 


, when their longeft 
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AB and BC, coninienturable only in 

power, and containing a rational rectangle, 

are compounded ; the whole A C fhallbe A i 

irrational, and is called a firff bimedial line, 

Eucl. /. 10, prop. 38. 
BINARY number, that compofed of two units. See Numerr. 
Binary crithmetic, a method of Computation, firft propofed 

by M. Leib * wherein, in lieu of the ten figures in the 

common arithmetic, and the progrefiion from 19 to 19, he 
hes only two figures, and ufes the {imple progreffion from. two 
to two, 
* Tof. Pelica 
ciples and 
titled 4) ih meri 


: 
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; 
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pely explained the p 
hmetic, in a book en- 
erare nefeit. 1712. 

ic are o and 1: and 


5 perfeas qui tria 1 
All his chara&ters ufed in this arithm 
the cypher, here, multiplies every thing by 2, as in the 
common arithmetic by. 10, hus, 1 is one; To, two; 11, 
3 100, four; ror, five; 110, fix; 111, feven; 1000, 
3 ICOI, nine; 1010, ten, &c. which is built on the 
principles with the common arithmetic. 
se immediately appears the reafon of a celebrated pro- 
of the duplicate geometrical proportion in whole num- 
3, Uz. that one number of each degree being had, we may 
thence compofe all the other whole numbers above the dou- 


ble of the higheft degree. It being here, v. gr. as if one 
fhould fay, x17 is the fum of 4, 2, and 1, which 


Property may ferve eff 


ayers to weigh all kinds of 
mafles with a little 


) Beye LOG 
weight; and may be ufed in 


4 
7 


i z ; 10 
coins, ral values with {inal pieces. , 
‘This method of exprefling numbers once efta~ 

blifhed, all the operations will be eafy: in multi- [7 tr | 
plication particularly, there will be no need for a pastel -d 


table, or getting any thing by heart. 
The author however docs not recommend this method for 
common ufe, becaufe of the great number of figures required 
to exprefs a number ; adding, that if the common progref- 
fion were from 12 to 12, ot from 16 to 16, it would be {till 
more expeditious : but its ufe is in difcovering the properties 
of numbers, in conftructing tables, &e. i 
What makes the binary arithmetic the more remarkable is, 
that it appears to have ‘been the fame with that ufed 4000 
years ago among the Chinefe, and left in zenigma by Fol, 
the founder of their empire, as well as of their fciences, 

M. Lagni has propofed a new fyftem of logarithms, on the 
foot of the binary arithmetic ; which he finds fhorter, more 
eafy and natural, than the common ones. 

Binary meafure, in mufic, is that which is beaten equally 5 
or where the time of rifing is equal to that of falling. See 
Time and Measure. 

BINDER’s pr See the article Press. 

BINDING bests. See the article Boox-ninpine, 

BINOCULAR telefeope, that to. which both the eyes may be 
applied, and confequently the fame object be obferved at the 
fame time by both 
It confifts of two tubes, with two fets of glaffes of the fame 
power, and adjufted to the fame axis; and has been pre- 
tended to reprefent objeéts much larger and clearer, than a 
fingle, or monocular glafs, 

BINOMINAL, or Brnomraz, in algebra, 
fifting of two parts, or members, 
or —. 

Thus a+-e and 5—3 are binomials, 
and difference of thofe quantities, 

If a root have three parts, as abc, it is called a ¢rj- 
nomial ; if more, a multinomial, See TRINOMIAL, Roor, 
ics 

BIOGRAPHER#*, an author who writes the hifto 
life of one or more perfons.—Such were Plutarch, 
Nepos, &c. 

* The word is formed from the Greek GO, life, 
Seribo, 1 defcribe, 

BIQUADRATE, or Biquapratic, is the next power 
above the cube, or the fquare of a cube root. See Power, 
Roor, QuapRaToQuapRATUM, &e. 

BIQUINTILE, an afpect of the 
de: diftant from eact 


a root con- 
connected by the fign +, 


confifting of the fums 


ry; or 
Corn. 


and yeape, 


hen they are 144, 
AsPECT, 

ith feathers, and fur- 
an fuftain itfelf in the air, 


h oth 

BIRD, 2 two-footed animal, co 
nifhed with wings, whereby it c: 
and fly from place to place. 
Birds are wlually divided into terreftrial and aquatic. 

Terreftrial Brrps are fubdiv ided into thofe which have crooked 
beaks and talons; ard thofe whofe beaks and claws are 
Straiter. 
Of birds with cro, 
rous and rapacious, calle 


ed beaks and talons, fome are carnivo- 
d birds of prey; others are frugivo- 
d by the ¢ 1 name of parrots 
Of birds of prey, {ome prey in the day-tir and are called 
diurnal ; others in the night, and Ned nocturnal birds, 
Diurnal birds of prey are either of a greater or a leffer fize.— 
The greater are either of a more bold and generous nature, 
as the eagle-kind ; or of a more cowardly and fluggifh, as the 
vulture. 
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The leffer diurnal birds of prey are either of a generous and | 


docible, or of a.cowardly, fluggifh, and untractable nature. 
The generous and docible are the hawk-kind, which are 
wont to be reclaimed and manned for fowling. . Thefe by 
the falconers are diftinguifhed into /ong-qwinged, as the fal- 
con, lanner, facre, gerfalcon, keftril, Ge. whofe wings reach 
almoft as far as the end of their train; and /hort-qwinged, as 
the gofs hawk and {parrow-hawk, whofe wings, when clofed, 
fall much fhort of the end of their trains. 

The cowardly and fluggi/h are neglected by our falconers, 
and fo live at large.—Of thefe alfo there is a greater fort, as 
the buzzard-kind ;_ to which may be added the ringtail and 
kite; and a /effer, as the butcher-kind, or fhrike, about the 
bignefs of a blackbird. 

Of birds of prey with crooked beaks and talons, others are 
noélurnal, as the owl-kind, which prey by night: and thefe 
are either horned or eared, as the eagle-owl, horn-owl, &c, 
or without horns or ears, as the brown owl, white owl, grey 
owl, howlet, fern-owl or goat-fucker, Ge 

Frugivorous land-birds, with crooked beaks and talons, are 
diftinguifhed into three forts, according to their bignefs ; the 
greatef? fize being called maccaws, and cockatoons ; the 
middle-fized, and moft common, parrots, and poppinjays ; 
and the /ea/? fort, parrakeets : thefe all make ufe of their beak 
inclimbing, and move the upper jaw. 

Land-birds which have their bills and claws more ftrait, 
are diftinguifhed into three fizes ; the greate/? kind are, fuch 
as by reafon of the bulk of their bodies, and f{mallnefs of their 
wings cannot fly at all; fuch are the oftrich, the caflowary ; 
and the dodo. 

The middleized are divided into fuch as have either /arge 
and Jong, or /maller and fborter bills, 

Of thofe with large, thick, ftrong, and long bills, fome feed 
promifcuoufly on flefh, infects, and fruits, as the crow-kind, 
which are wholly black; and the pye-kind, which are party- 
coloured, as the magpy, jay, &c. others feed on fith only, 
as the king’s fifher; and others on infects only, as the wood- 
pecker. 

For thofe which have 2 fmaller and fhorter bill; their flefh is 
either white, as the poultry kind ; or blackifh, as the pigeon, 
and thrufh kind. 

The leaft fixed kind of land birds, with. ftrait bills and 
claws, are called /mall-birds,—Thefe are of two kinds; /o/t- 
beaked, Which have flender, ftrait, and pretty longifh bills, 
moft of them, and feed chiefly upon infects ; and hard- 
beaked, which have thick and hard bills, and feed moftly on 
feeds. 
Among dirds which have ftrait beaks and claws, Mr. Wil- 
lughby obferves, that the caffowary (as well as the pelican) 
is without a tongue; fwallowing not only bits of iron, as the 
oftriches, but alfo red-hot coals; yet, not digefting the iron, 
but voiding it whole, as the oftrich alfo does. 

Aquatic Brrvs, or waterfowl, are diftinguifhed into fuch as 
dale in the waters, and fuch as /wiz in them. 
Aquatics which walk are all cloven-footed, and generally have 
long legs, and thofé naked, or bare of feathers, a good way 
above the knee, that they may the more conveniently wade 
in waters, —Of thefe authors reckon two kinds; a greater and 
a lefer-—To the greater belongs the crane, jabiru, &c.—The 
leffir axé either piftivorcus, asthe heron, f{poon-bill, ftork, 
&c. or mudfuckers, and infectivorous. 

OF infeétivorous water-fowl, fome have very Tong bills ; others 
middle-fized ones, as the fea-pye and red-fhank ; others /hort 
bills, as the lapwing and plover. 

Of thofe with /ong bills, fome have them crooked, as the cur- 
lieu and whimbrel ; and others ftrait, as the woodeock and 
godwit. 

Note, thofe are reckoned fhort bills, which exceed not an 
inch and half; middle fized bills, to two inches and an half ; 
and long bills above two inches and a half. 

OF aquatics, which /wim in the water, fome are Siffipedes, 
cloven-footed, as the moor-hen and coot, &c. but moft are 
whole-footed, or web-footed, palmipédes. 

Of thefe, fome few have very long legs, as the fammant, the 
avofetta, and corrira ; but the generality are fhort-legged. 
Of the fhort-legged, whole-footed aquatics, fome have but three 
toes on each foot, asthe penguin, razor-bill, &c. but gene- 
rally they have four toes on each foot, and thefe cither all 
conneéted together by intervening membranes, as in the pe- 
lican, foland-goofe, &¢. or more ufually with'the back-toe 
loofe. 

This laft kind are either narrow-billed, or broad-billed.— 
Thofe with narrow bills have them either blunt or hooked at 
the tip, orfharp-pointed and ftraiter. 

Of the former fort fome are ferrate, as in the diver-kind ; and 
fome not toothed, as in the puffin. 

Of thofe with fharp-pointed and ftraiter bills, fome have long 
wings, as the gull-kind 5 and fome fhorter, as thofe diving 
birds called douckers. 

Thofe with broad bills may be divided into the goofe-kind, 
which are larger ; and the duck-kind, which are {maller ; and 
thefe latter into fea-ducks, or river and plafh-ducks. 

Moft water-fowls have a fhort tail ; and none of this kind 
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have their feet difpofed like parrots and wood-peckers, which 
have two toes forward, and two backward, whereas none of 
thefe have more than one back-toe, and fome have none 
at all. 


Birpsof Paffige. See Micration, Passacr, Ge. 


BIRDLIME, a vifcid fubftance, prepared various ways, 
and from yarious materials, for the catching of birds, mice, 
and other vermin, 

The birdlime ordinarily ufed,among us, is made from holly- 
bark, boiled ten or twelve hours: when the green coat being 
feparated from the other, it is covered up a fortnight in a 
moift place, then pounded into a tough pafte, fo that no fibres 
of the wood be left, and wafhed in a running, ftream till no 
motes appear, put up to ferment four or five days, fkimmed 
as often as any thing arifes, and laid up for ufe.—To ufe it, 
a third part of nut-oil, or any thin greafe, is incorporated 
with it over the fire. 

The birdlime brought from Damafcus is fuppofed to be made 
of febeftens, their kernels being frequently found in it; but 
this does not endure either froft or wet.—That brought from 
Spain is of an ill fmell ; that of the Italians is madeof the 
berries of mifleto heated, mixed with cil, as before; to make 
it bear the water, they add turpentine.—It is faid, the bark 
of our viburnum or way-faring fhrub, makes birdime as good 
as the beft. Vid. Hought. Collect. N°. 4265 427+ 

BIRTH, the natural exclufion of a perfect foetus from. the 
womb by the vagina. See Forrus, DeLivery, &c, 

An Immaturé Bre ru is called an abortion, See ABORTION. 
Praternatural births axe thofe made by the way of the anus, 
navel, &c, 

For the number of Jirths, fee MArRiaGe: under which 
the proportion of dirths to marriages, of births to burials, 
and of male-dirths to females are computed. 

Birt, or BirTHING, among feamen, denotes the due di- 
ftance obferved between fhips lying at an anchor, or under 
fail.—A convenient place a-board for a mefs to put their 
chefts, &c. is alfo called a birth.—And a proper place to 
moor a fhfp in, is called by the fame name. 

After-BrrvH, See the article Arr ER-Birth. 

BISANT. See the article BrEsANT. 

BISHOP *®, a prelate, or perfon confecrated for the fpiritual 
government and direétion of a diocefe. 


* The word comes from the Saxon 4i/¢hop, and that from the 
Greek :meaon@-, an overfeer, or inipector ; which was a 
title the Athenians gave to thofe whom they fent into the 
provinces fubjeé& to them, to fee whether every thing were 
kept in order ; and the Romans gave the fame title to thofe 
who were infpettors and vifitors of the bread and provifion. 
It appears from a letter of Cicero, that he himfelf had a bi- 
fhopric, being epi/copus Ore & Campanie. 

A bi/bop differs from an archbifhop in this, that an archbifhop 
with bi/bops confecrate a bifhop, as a bifbop with priefts ordain 
aprieft; that the archbifhop vifits a province, as the bi/hop a 
diocefe ; that the archbifhop convocates a provincial fynod, as 
the di/bop a diocefan one; and that the archbifhop has cano- 
nical authority over all the di/beps of his province, as the 
bifbop over the priefts in his diocefe. 
Tt isa long time that Ji/bops have been diftinguifhed from 
mere priefts or prefbyters ; but whether that diftin@tion be of 
divine or human right, whether it was fettled in the apofto- 
lical age, or introduced fince, is much controverted ! On 
the one fide ftands the New Teftament, wherein it is cer- 
tain the names di/hop and prieft are ufed indifferently: on 
the other fide is tradition, the fathers, and the apoftolical 
conftitutions. 
Indeed there appear no footfteps of any inftitution of bi/hops, 
diftinét from priefts, in the fcriptures; neither do the oppo- 
fers thereof pretend to fhew any mark of any other form of 
church-government therein. So that it may feem. probable, 
the apoftles did not fettle any thing. of this kind at all; 
but either left the fpiritual ceconomy in the hands of the pref- 
byters, or of thofe together with the people. 
Accordingly, new occafions requiring new meafures, ina 
little time, the funétions of the priefthood were divided, and 
the priefts diftinguifhed into degrees; the political part of 
religion being afligned principally to bi/bops, and the evan- 
gelical to the priefts, &c, Or rather, as fome will have it, 
the fun@tons of teaching and preaching were referved to the 
bifhop, and that of ordination fuperadded ; which was their 
principal diftinétion, and the mark of their fovereignty in 
their diocefe. 4¢ 
The funétion of ai/bop, inEngland, may be confideréd as two- 
fold, viz. what belongs to his order, and what to his jurifdiction. 
—To the epifcopal order belong the ceremonies of dedication, 
confirmation, and ordination: to the epifcopal jurifdi@ion, by 
the ftatute-law, belongs the licenfing of phyficians, chirurgeons, 
and {chool-mafters, the uniting {mall parifhes, (though ,this 
laft privilege is now peculiar to the Lifbop of Norwich) affift- 
ing the civil magiftrate in the execution of ftatutes relating to 
ecclefiaftical matters, and compelling the payment of tenths 
and fubfidies due from the clergy. 
By the common law, the bi/hop is to certify the judges, touch- 
ing legitimate and illegitimate births and marriages ; and by 
that 
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that and the eccleffaftical law, he is to take care of the pro- 
bate of wills, and granting adminiftrations; to collate to 
benefices, grant inftitutions on the prefentation of other 
patrons, command induétion, order the collecting and pre- 
ferving the profits of vacant benefices for the ufe of the fuc- 
ceflors, defend the liberties of the church, and vifit his dio- 
cefe once in three years. To the bifbop alfo belong fuf- 
penfion, deprivation, depofition, degradation, and excom- 
munication, 

The bifhops of England are all barons and peers. Barons in 
a two-fold manner, viz, feudal, in regard of lands and ba- 
ronies annexed to their bifhoprics ; and by writ, as being 
fummoned by writ to parliament.—They ‘have the prece- 
dence of all other barons, and fit in the upper houfe, both as 
barons and as bifbops. 

Bifhops have two fpecial privileges next to regal : the firft, 
that in their courts they fit and pafs fentence, of themfelves, 
and by their own authority: the di/bops courts being not like 
other courts; but writs are fent out in their own name, ¢e/fe 
the bi/hop, not in the king’s name, as is done in the King’s 
courtsx—The fecond, That, like the king, they can depute 
th lority to another, as their fuffragan, chancellor, 
niflary, Se, 
have alfo this advantage over lay-lords, that, in whatever 
their epifcopal degree and 
3 and they may, quatenus bifhops, 


y have their vote in the trial and arraignment 
but ere fentence of eath, &e, they withdraw, and vote by 
proxy.—They have feveral immunities, as from arrefts, out- 
lawnies, diftrefs, Ec, liberty to hunt in the king’s forefts, &c, 
to have certain tuns of wine duty-free, &c. Their perfons 
may not be feized, as lay-peers may, upon contempt, but 
their temporalties alone. They may qualify as many chap- 
lains as a duke, viz. fix. 
By law, the crime of epifcopicide, which a clergyman com- 
mits by killing his bifbop, is equivalent to Parricide, viz. it is 
petty-treafon. 
‘The form of confecrating a di/bop is different in different 
churches.—In the Greek church, the bifbop clec& being by 
the afliftant bishops prefented for confecration, and the in- 
ftrument of eleéion put in his hand; after feveral prayers, 
(the firft called diaconicum) the bishop elect demanding confe- 
cration, makes profeffion of his faith : after which he receives 
a benediction. He is then interrogated as to the belief of the 
Trinity ; to which he anfwers by a long profeffion of faith, 
and receives a fecond benediétion. Laftly, he is afked what 
he thinks of the incarnation 3_ to which he anfwers in a third 
profeflion of faith ; which is followed by a third benediGtion : 
after which the confecrator gives him the paftoral flaff: then 
he is led up to the altar ; where, after certain prayers, and 
three crofles on his head, he receives the pallium, if he be 
an archbifhop, or patriarch; he then receives the kifs of 
peace, of his confecrator and two affiftants ; and, fitting 
down, reads, prays, and gives the communion to his confe~ 
crator and others. 
In the Romifh church, the bifhop cle& being prefented by the 
elder affiftant to the confecrator, takes the oath: he is then 
examined as to his faith; and, after feveral prayers, the New 
Teftament is drawn open over his head, and he receives the 
chrifm or unétion on his head. The paftoral ftaff, ring, 
and gofpel, are then given him ; and, after communion, 
the mitre is put on his head: each Ceremony being accom- 
panied with proper prayers, &c. the procefs ends with Te 
Deum. 
In England, the king being certified of the death of a bifhop 
by the dean and chapter, and his leave requefted to eleét 
another, the conge d’elire is fent to them, nominating the 
perfon he would have chofen. The eleétion is to be within 
twenty days after the receipt of the conge d’elire ; and the 
chapter, in cafe of refufing the perfon named by the king, in- 
curs a premunire.—A fter election, and its being accepted of 
by the bifbop, the king grants a mandate under the great 
feal for confirmation ; which the archbifhop configns to his 
vicar-general ; confifting moftly in a folemn citation of 
fuch as have any objeétions to the bifhop cle&t, a declaration 
of their contumacy in not appearing, and an adminiftration 
of the oaths of fupremacy and canonical obedience, Sentence 
being read by the vicar-general, the confirmation concludes 
with a treat.—Then follows the confecration, by the arch- 
bifhop and two affiftant bifhops = the ceremony of which is 
much the fame as in the Romifh church, fave that, having 
put on the epifcopal robes, the archbifhop and_bi/bops lay 
their hands on the new prelate’s head, and confecrate him 
with a certain form of words.—After communion they go to 
a banquet. 
The procefS of the tranflation of a bifhop to another bifhopric 
only differs in this, that there is no confecration, 
In Denmark there are fix fuperintendants, who take it very 
kindly to be called bifbops, and my lords.—They have no tem- 
poralties ; keep no ecclefiattical courts; have no cathedrals ; 
or prebends, &c. but are only primi inter pares, having the 
rank above the inferior clergy of the Province, and the in- 
fpection into their do@rine and manners, 

Vou. 1 


of a peer ; 
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The revenue of the fuperintendant bifbop of Copenhagen is 
about 2000 rixdollars, yearly ; and of the reft, 1500 rix~ 
dollars, They are allowed two or three parifhes each. Their 
habit is common with that of the other minifters. Account 
of Denmark, p- 164, 

In Sweden is an archbifhop and ten bifbeps, with feven or 
eight fuperintendants under them. — The archbifhopric of 
Upfal is worth but 400/. per annum, and the reft in pro- 
portion. —They have alfo ecclefiaftical courts, Ge, Rebinf. 
Acc. of Swed. c. ©, 

Regionary Bisuops. See the article ReGronary. 

Bisxop’s-Court, an ecclefiaftical court held in the cathedral 
of each diocefe ; the judge whereof is the bifop’s chancellor, 
anciently called ecclefiafticus, and ecclefice caufidicus, g. d. the 
church-lawyer ; who Judges by the civil and canon law 5 
and, if the diocefe be large, has his commiffaries in remote 
Parts, who hold what they call con/iffory courts, for matters 
limited to them by their commiffion, 

BISHOPRIC, the jurifdiction of a bifbop : or the diftri: 

within which it’is comprized ; called alfo dioce/e, 
There are 24 bifboprics, and two archbifhoprics, in England 
and Wales.—To the old ones, fubfifting before the times of 
the reformation ; Henry VIII. by letters patent added five 
more bifboprics ; viz. thofe of Chefter, Glocefter, Peterbo- 
tough, Briftol, and Oxford. Stat. 34 & 35 A.8. c. 17. 

BISKET, or Bisque, ufually denotes a delicate kind of 
bread, prepared by the confeétioners, of fine flours, eggs, 
fugar, and rofe or orange-water ; or of flour, eggs, and 
fugar, with annifeeds and citron peel ; baked again and again 
in the oven in tin or paper- moulds, 

* The word comes from the Latin 4/s, twice, and the French 
cuit, codtus, q.d. tewice baked. 
We find divers forts ‘of fuch bifkets s as, feed-bifket, fruit 
ifket, long-bifket, round-bi/ket,  naples-bi/ket, fpunge- 
bifket, Bc. 

Sea-BiskET is a fort of bread much dried, by paffing the oven 
twice, to make ‘it keep for the fervice of the fea.—For long 
Voyages they bake it four times, and Prepare it fix months be- 
fore the embarkation. It will hold good a whole year. 

BISMUT H, a mineral body, of the femi-metallick kind a 
by many fuppofed to be compofed of the firft matter of tin, 
while yet imperfeét. It is found ufually in tin-mines, fome- 
times alfo in filver-mines. 

Its fubftance is hard, ponderous, and brittle, of a large 
grain, glofly, white, and fhining.—It is alfo called tin-gla/s ; 
becaufe, when broke, it thews a vaft number of little po~ 
lithed laminz like glafs: it is alfo called marcafite, by way 
of excellence, becaufe furpaffing all other marcafites or femi- 
metals in whitenefs and beauty, 

Bifmuth contains an arfenical falt, very dangerous to take in- 
wardly. Its precipitate makes a very white magiftery, which 
is mixed with waters and pomatums to make a fucus to beau- 
tify the complexion. There are alfo flowers prepared from 
it, which take away {pots in the face. See the procefS in 
Quincy. 
There is alfo an artificial bifmuth, which is that ordinarily 
found in the fhops, made by reducing tin into thin laminze, 
or plates, and cementing them by a mixture of white tartar, 
falt-petre, and arfenick, ftratified in a crucible over a naked 
fire. The fame is alfo by fome made of a mineral called 
zink, ufing lead inftead of tin, and a little calamine. See 
SupPLEMENT, article Bismurn. 

BISQUET. See the article Bisker. 

BISSECTION, in geometry, the divifion of any quantity 
into two equal parts, otherwife called tipartition. “ See Dr~ 
Vision, &e, 

BISSEXTILE, or leap-year, in chronology, a year confifting 
of 366 days, happening once each four years, by reafon of the 
addition of a day in the month of February, to recover the 
fix hours which the fun fpends in his courfe each year, be- 
yond the 365 days, ordinarily allowed for it. See YEAR. 
‘The day thus added, is alfo ‘called biffextile ; Caefar havin 
appointed it to be the day before the 24th of February, 
which among the Romans was the fixth of the calends of 
March. 

Thus the fixth of the calends of March was this year reckoned 
twice over ; whence the intercalary day, and the year when 
it happens, were both called by the name biffextile.—By the 
ftatute de anno biffextile, 21 Hen. II. to prevent mifunder- 
ftandings, the intercalary day, and that next before it, are to 
be accounted as one day, 

The aftronomers concerned in reforming the calendar, by 
order of pope Gregory IH. obferving, that the di/éxtile in four 
years added 40 minutes more than the fun {pent in returning 
to the fame point of the zodiac ; and computing that. thefe 
fupernumerary minutes in 133 years would form a day; to 
Prevent any changes being thus infenfibly introduced in. the 
feafons, it was appointed, that, in the courfe of 400 years, 
there fhould be three i, les retrenched : accordingly, in 
the year 1700, there was no biffextile, for that reafon. 

BISTER, ‘or BistRe, among painters and defigners, aco- 
lour made of chimney-foot boiled, and afterwards diluted 
with water ; ferving to wath thejg defigns, See WasH- 
ING. 
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Inftead of this, fome ufe the hatches of a pen, with 2 little 
Indian ink, others red chalk, others black lead, Ge. 

BISTOURY, a kind of furgeon’s cutting inftrument, of 
the knife-kind ; much wfed in making incifions.—There are 
three kinds: the blade of the fir? turns backwards and 
forwards like a lancet for opening abfceffes, and is fome- 
times ufed inftead of it. —The /frait biteury does not turn, but 
ftands ftrait in the handle likea common knife.—The crooked 
biftoury is fhaped like a half-moon, the keen edge being on 
the infide. Dionis ap. Bibl, Anat. t. 1. p. 427. 

BIT, or Brrr, an effential part of a bridle; 
ufe well known; its parts and kinds various. 
The kinds of Jits are, 1. The mufroll, fnaffle, or watering 
bit. 2. The cannon-mouth, jointed in the middle ; preferred 
by Solleyfel to all others. 3: The cannon with a faft mouth 
all of a piece, only kneed in the middle, to form a liberty or 
fpace for the tongue ; fit for horfes too fenfible or ticklith, 
and liable to be continually bearing on the hand. 4, The 
cannon-mouth, with the liberty in form of a pigeon’s neck ; 
proper where a horfe has too large a tongue. 5. The 
cannon with a port mouth and an upfet, or mounting li- 
berty, ufed where a horfe has a good mouth but large tongue. 
6. The f{catch-mouth with an ‘upfet; ruder, but more 
fecure than a cannon-mouth. 7. The cannon-mouth with 
a liberty, after M. Pignatel’s manner; proper for a horfe 
with a large tongue and round bars. 8. The mafticadour, 
or flavering bit, 9. The cat’s foot Jit. 10. The baftonet 
bit, &c. 
The feveral parts of a fhafle or curb-bit are—the mouth- 
piece, the cheeks and eyes, guard of the cheek, head of the 
cheeks, the port, the welts, the campanel or cutb and hook, 
the bofles, the bolfters and rabbets, the water-chains, the fide- 
bolts, bolts and rings, kirbles of the bit or curb, trench, top- 
roll, flap, and jeive. 

BITE of a mad dog. See the article HyDROPHOBIA. 

Brre of a viper, See the article Viper, 


its form and 


Brre of atarantula. See the article TARANTULA. 
BITTER Almonds, ALMOND. 
Birrer Waters. See the articles 7 WATER: 


Win 


Bitrer Vine. f 

BITTERNESS, a kind of favour or fenfation, oppofite 
to fweetnefs, fuppofed by fome to refult from this, that all the 
particles of the bitter body are broken, blunted, and diminifhed; 
fo as none of them remain long and rigid: which is con- 
firmed from this, that foods burnt, and their particles 
much comminuted and broken by the fire, become bit- 
ter. 

BITUMEN, ina general fenfe, a fatty, tenacious, mineral 
juice, very inflammable: or a foffil body which readily takes 
fire, yields an oil, and is not foluble in water. 

Naturalifts diftinguifh three kinds of bitumens, hard, foft, 
and liquid or oily ; each of which they fubdivide into feveral 
fpecics. 
Among the hard bitumens are ranked, yellow amber, amber- 
greafe, jet, afphaltum, piffafphaltum, pit-coal, and fulphurs. 
—The /oft are, maltha, bitumen of Colao and of Surinam. 
—Laftly, the naphta of Italy, and petroleum, are ranked 
among the liquid ditumens. 

OF bitumens fome again are fofil, others are found floating 
on the furface of certain lakes, and others fpring from the 
earth like fountains; as at Pitchford in Shropfhire, &c.— 
Some bitumens are fo hard, that they are ufed in forges, 
inftead of coals: others fo glutinous that they ferve in- 
fkead of cement, or mortar in buildings; of which kind 
that was which the famous walls of Babylon were built with : 
and others fo liquid, that they are burnt in lamps inftead 
of oil. 

The bitumen in moft efteem is that of Judwa. See Surrie- 
MENT, article BiruMEN. : 

BIVALVE, or Brvatvuxar, a term uled by the writers of 

natural hiftory, for fuch fhell-fifh as have two fhells, ¢. gr. 
cockles, mufcles, oifters, &c. which are faid to be of the 
bivalvular kind. 
A certain bivalve hell, being a large blood-red fpondile in 
Buco’s cabinet, is faid by Dr. Lifter to have been purchafed 
by the duke of Orleans for goo livres, which is upwards of 
50. fterling. The fame prince alfo offered a Parifian 
T1000 livres for 32 fhells, and was refufed. 

BivA.ve isalfo applied to the filique, or feed-pods of fuch 
plants as open all their whole length to difcharge their feeds 
—fuch are peas, beans, &c. which the botaniits fay, have 
bivalve or bivaluular filique. 

BIVENTER, in anatomy, a denomination given to the 
fixth mufcle of the lower jaw ; being the laft of thofe ferving 
to deprefs or open it: thus called, as having two bellies foe 
its two extremities, and a tendon in the middle.—See Tad. 
Anat, (Myol.) fig. 2. 1. 2, 

The biventer or diga/tricus has its origin from a fciflure be- 
tween the occipital bone and the maftoidal apophyfis, whence 
pafling its tendon through a hole in the ftylo-hyoideus and an 
annular ligament of the os hyoides, there arife fome fibres 
which join its fecond belly : hence, growing flefhy, and re- 
turning upwards, it jf? inferted into the middle of the in- 
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| ?ferior part ofthe lower jaw.—By this contrivance it is 
enabled to draw the jaw downwards. 

BLACK, fomething opake and porous, that imbibes all the 
light falling on it, refleéts none; and therefore exhibits no 
colour. 


re various kinds of blacks vehich, pafs in commerce, 
EM black, painters black, german black, tory black, 
Jpanifp black, lamp-black, 8c 

Dyers BLACK, is one of the five’ fimple and mother colours 
ufed in dying; and is given differently, according to the 
different quality and value of the ftuifs to be dyed. See 
Dyrne. i 
For broad-cloths, fine ratines, and druggets, &c. they ufe 
woad and indigo; the goodnefs of the colour confifts in 
there not being above fix pounds of indigo to a ball of 
woad, when the latter begins to caft its blue flower 5 and,\in 
its not being heated for wl above  twice.—Thus blued, the 
fluff is boiled with alum, or ‘tartar, then maddered ; and, 
laitly, the black given with galls, copperas, and fumac.—To 
bind it, and prevent its fmearing in ufe, the ftuffs are to be 
well fcoured in the fulling-mill, when white, and well wafhed 
afterwards. 

For ftuffs of lefs value, it is fufficient they be well blued 
with woad, and d/acked with galls and coppers: but no ftufF 
can be regularly dyed from white into black, without pafling 
through the intermediate blue. 

Yet there is a colour called coal black, or jefuit’s black, pre- 
pared of the fame ingredients as the former, but without 
being firft dyed blue.—Here the drugs are difflolved in water 
that had boiled four hours, and ftood to cool till the hand 
would bear it; then the ftuff dipped in it, and again taken 
out fix or eight times. Some even prefer this black to the 
other.—This method of dying d/cek is faid to have been in- 
vented by the Jefuits, and to be fill practifed in their houfes, 
where they retain numbers of dyers. 
By 23 Bl c.9. Nothing of the nature of cloth fhall be mad- 
dered for a black, except it be firft grounded with woad only, 
or with woad and anele [blue ind.] unlefs the madder be put 
in with fumac or galls 3 on pain of forfeiting the value of 
the thing dyed. Provided it fhall be lawful to dye any man- 
ner of gall-black, and fumac-black [plain black] wherein’ no 
madder fhall be ufed. 

Earth-BuAck is a kind of coal found in the ground, which, 
well-pounded, is ufed by painters in frefco. 

There isalfo a kind of BLacx made of filver and lead, ufed 
to fill up the ftrokes and cavities of things engraved. 

German or Frankfort BLACK is made of the lees of wine burnt, 
then wafhed in water, and ground in mills for that purpofe, 
together with ivory or peach-ftones burnt. 

This black makes the principal ingredients in the rolling-prefs- 
printers ink. See InK.—It is ordinarily brought from Frank- 
fort, Mentz, or Strafbourg, either in lumps or powder. That 
made in France is Jefs valued than'that of Germany, by rea- 
fon of the difference between the lees of wine ufed in the one 
and the other ; though fome prefer that made at Paris to that 
of Frankfort. 

Tvory-Biack is 
tween two crucibles well luted ; 
perfectly back, and in feales, is ground in water, and made 
into troches, or little cakes, ufed by the painters ; as alfo 
by the jewellers to blacken the bottom or ground of the 
collets, Wherein they fet diamonds to give them their teint 
or foil, 

Lamp-Bracx, or Lam-Brack, the footy fumes of rofin, 
prepared by melting and purifying the rofin in iron veflels 5 
then fetting fire to it under a chimney, or other place made 
for the purpofe lined a-top with ‘fheep-fkins, or thick 
linen-cloth, to receive the vapour or fmoke, which is the 
black + in’ which manner they prepare vaft quantities of it at 
Paris. 

In England it is ordinarily prepared from the refinous and 
fatty parts of woods, burnt under a kind of tent, which re- 
ceives it; but the greateft part is brought from Sweden and 
Norway. J 

Tt is ufed on various occafions, particularly in the printers ink ; 
for which it is mixed with oils of turpentine and linfeed, all 
boiled together. See INK. 

Tt mutt be obferved, that this black takes fire very readily, 
and when on fire, is very difficultly extinguifhed: the bett 
method of putting it out is with wet linen, hay, or ftraw 5 
for water alone will not do it. 

Spanipb Buack, fo called, becaufe firft invented by the 
Spaniards, and moft of it brought from them, is no other 
than burnt cork ufed in various works, particularly among 
painters. 


made of ivory burnt or charred, ordinarily be- 
which, being thus rendered 


Brack book of the exchequer. p EXCHEQUER. 
Brack eagle, EAGLE. 
Buack hellebore. HELLEBOREx 
Buack lead. ? See Lean. 
BLack money. | Money. 
Brack order, 1 ORDER. 
Brack flars J USrar, 
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BLACKMAIL, a certain rate of money, corn, cattle, or 
other matter, paid by the inhabitants.of towns in Weftmor- 
land, Cumberland, Northumberland, and Durham, to divers 
perfons inhabiting on or near the borders, being men of name, 
and allied with others in thofe parts, known to be great rob- 
bers and {poil-takers: in order to be by them freed and pro- 
tected from any pillage. Prohibited by 43 El. c. 13. 

BLACKNESS, the quality of a black body ;_ or a colour. 
arifing from fuch’a texwure and fituation of the fuperficial parts 
of the body, as does, as it were deaden, or rather abforb, 
the light falling on it, without refleéting any, or very little, 
of it to the eye, { 
In which fenfe, blackne/s ftands dire&ly oppofed to whitene/s ; 
which confifts in fuch a texture of parts, as indifferently re- 
flects all the rays thrown upon it, of what colour foever they 
be. 
Sir Ifaac Newton, in his Optics, thews, that for the produc- 
tion of black colours, the corpufcles mutt be lefs than thofe 
which exhibit any other colours : becaufe, where the fizes of 
the component particles are greater, there is too much light 
refle&ted to conftitute this colour: but, if there be a little 
lefs than is requifite to reflect the white, and very faint blue 
of the firft order, they will reflect fo little light, as to ap- 
pear intenfely black ; and yet may, perhaps, reflect it vari- 
oufly to and fro within them fo Jong, till it happen to be 
Htifled and loft ; by which means they will appear é/ack in all 
pofitions of the eye, without any tranfparency. 
And from hence it appears, why fire, and putrefaGtion, by 
dividing the particles of fubftances, turn them black ?-Why 
{mall quantities of back fubftances impart their colours very 
freely, and intenfely, to other fubftances to which they are 
applied ; the minute particles of shefe, by reafon of their very 
great number, eafily overfpreading the grofs particles: of 
others.—Hence alfo appears, why glafs, ground very elabo- 
rately with fand, on a copper plate, till it be wel polifhed, 
makes the fand, together with what by rubbing is worn off 
from the glafs and copper, become very black ;—and why 
black {ubftances do, foonett of all others, become hot in the 
fun’s light, and burn, (which effee& may proceed partly from 
the multitude of refra€tions in a little room, and partly from 
the eafy commotion of fuch very finall particles ;)—alfo, why 
blacks are ufually a little inclined towards a bluifh colour : 
for,‘ that they are fos may be feen by illuminating white pa- 
per with light reflecting from black fubftances, where the pa- 
per will ufually appear of a bluifh white ; and, the reafon is, 
that black borders on the obfeure blue of the firft order of 
colours ; and therefore, reflets more rays of that colour than 
of any other. 

BLACK ROD, Gentleman-ufber of the Buack Rad, is 
the chief gentleman-ufher to the king; called in the black 
book, Later virge nigre, & haftiarius, and elfewhere 
virgi-bajulus. 
His duty is to bear the rod before the king at the feaft of 
St. George at Windfor : he has alfo the keeping of the chapter- 
houfe door, when a chapter of the order of the garter is fit- 

ting ; and, in time of parliament, attends the houfe of peers. 
His badge is a black rod, with a lion in gold a-top. This 
rod has the authority of a mace. 

Buacks, Negrses ; 2 nation of people, fo called from the co- 
lour of their fkin.—For the reafon of their colour, and the 
commerce of them. See Necro. 

Bracks is alfo a name given to an affociation of diforderly, 
and ill-defigning perfons, herding chiefly about Waltham in 
Effex, who deftroyed deer, robbed fifh-ponds, ruined timber, 
&Sc.—Many of them were armed, and difguifed, with their 
faces blacked. 

Hence, we fay, the black act, the Waltham blacks, &c.—Such 
doings for the future are made felony, by 9 Gea. ¢. 22. 

BLADDER, inanatomy, a thin expanded membranous 
body, found in feveral parts of an animal, ferving as a recep- 
tacle of fome juice, or of fome liquid excrement ; from 
‘whence it takes various denominations, as wrine-bladder, gall- 
ladder, &c. 

Bravper *, by way of eminence, is a large veflel, which ferves 
as a receptacle of the urine of animals, after its fecretion 
from the blood in the kidneys, 

* This is fometimes alfo called, by way of diftinétion, the wri- 

nary bladdarsiee 
The Lladder is fituated in the pelvis of the abdomen; in men, 
immediately on the re&tum ; in women, on the vagina uteri : 
Its figure in quadrupeds refembles a pear, with the bafis up- 
wards ; but in human bodies the lower part is almoft on a 
level with the upper ; and, its orifice, or neck, placed fide- 
ways, while the fundus, or bottom, which, ina human bl. 
der is very broad, refts either on the re€tum, or the y 2 
uteri.—It is faftened to the navel by the urachus degene- 
rated into a ligament, its fides to the umbilical arteries, and 
its neck to the inteftinum rectum in women. 
The bladder is compofed of three coats; the firfta covering of 
the peritoneum, the fecond confifts of mufcular fibres, which 
run irregularly feveral w: and the third, which is full of 
wrinkles for facilitating its dilatation, is both glandulous and 
nervous.—Its glands feparate.a vifcous and flimy matter, which 
defends the bladder from the acrimony of the falts in the urine. 
4. 


urinaria, 
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Around its neck there goes a fmall mufele, called Spbinéter 
vefice, which contratts the orifice of the bladder, to prevent 
the urine from dripping involuntarily, or till it thruft open 
the paflage, by the contraétion of the fecond coat of 

der, whichis therefore called detrufor uring. 

The difeafes of the B € the ftone, inflammatior 
ulcers, ‘and pallies 5 to which may be added, incontinence 
f urine, fuppreftion of urine, &%. Sce Sone, Urine, 


. 


or Air BLADDER. _ Sce the article SwrmMinc. 

1. See the article SHOULDER-BLADE. 

iftemper incident to beafts, confifting in a blad- 
der growing on the root of the tongue againft the wind-pipe, 
which at length fwelling, {tops the breath. 

Tt comes by great chafing, and heating of the ftomach ; 
whereby, as {ome judge, it ftill grows, and increafes by 
more heat, 

BLANCHE carte. See the article Car TE. 
BLANCHING, the art or manner of bleaching, 
ning. See BLeacuine, and WHITENING. 
Biancuine of copper for fale, in imitation of filver ; or mix- 
ing blanched copper with filver; or expofing the fame to 
fale ; or any malleable compofition or mixture of metals or 

i s heavier than filver, and which looks, and touches, 

li Id, but is manifeftly worfe than ftandard 

ny, 8S 9 W. 3. Se. 26, 

Brancuine of wax. ‘Sce the article WAX. 

Brancuine, in coinage, the operation of preparing the pieces 

before ftriking, to give them the requifite luftre and bright- 
nefs, 

The blanching, as now practifed, is performed by nealing or 
heating the pieces ina kind of pan or fhovel, with a wood- 
fire, in manner of a reverberatory furnace, fo as the flame pafles 
over the fhovel. The picces being fufficiently heated, and 
cooled again, are put fucceflively to boil in two copper pans, 
wherein are aqua fortis, common falt, and tartar of Mont- 
pellicr ; when they have been well-drained of this firft water 
in a copper ficve, they throw fand and frefh water over 
them; and when dry, they are well rubbed. 

‘The ancient method of blanching was, by putting the pieces, 
after heating, in a large veflel of common water, and fome 
ounces of agua fortis; but in different proportions for gold, 
and filver.—The method is now difufed, partly by reafon of 
its expenfivenefs, and partly becaufe it diminiflies the weight 
of the metal. 

Brancune firme. Sce article WHIT E-MONEY, 

Birancuep money. See the article Monery. 

BLANKS incoining. See Comninc. 

BLANK verfé. See VersE, and Ruyme. 

Point BLANK. See the article Porn dlank. 

BLANKET. Sce Hyxes. 

BLATTA * Byzantia, in phyfiology and pharmacy, a te- 
ftaceous body, being the operculum, or lid of a turbinated 
thell, whofe fith yields a purple dye. 

* This is otherwife called b/attium byxantium, Prato Bua 

aie 

The dlatta differs from the lid of the buccinum, or purpura, 
in figure ; the firft being oblong, the latter round: but in the 
fhops they are ordinarily confounded, and fold for each other, 
The blatia byzantia is alfo confounded by. apothecaries with 
the unguis odoratus, from which it ought to be diftinguifhed 
as belonging to another kind of fhell-fith. 
Dr. Lifter takes the d/atta lyzantia to have fucceeded the 
unguis odoratus, and to have been brought into the fhops in 
its place. In Diofcorides’s time, the beit was brought from 
the Red-Sea, wiz. the paleft and fatteft ; the blacker and 
lefs from Babylon, or the Perfian gulph: but, it feems, latter 
times took up with thofe found about Conftantinople; whence 
the prefent fhop-d/atta had its name. 
The name d/atta feems to have been given to this operculum 
from the colour ; as being ofa dark hair colour, asthe common 
blatta piftinaria, or bakchoufe-beetle, fo frequent in London, 
is. See SuPPLEMENT, article BLatta ByzanTIA, 

BLAZE, inthe manage. See the article Srar. 

BLAZIN G-Star. See the article Comer. 

BLAZON *, or Buazonry, in heraldry,’ the art of deci- 
phering the arms of noble houfes ; or of naming all the parts 
in their proper and particular terms. 

Various etymologies are given of the word d/azon: the 
mott probable is that which brings it from the German, 4/ae- 
fin, to blow a horn ; it being the cuftom of thofe who pre- 
fented the at the lifts in the ancient turnaments to 
blow a horn, to notify their coming. After this the heralds 
founded their trumpets, and then S/azoncd the arms of thofe 
who prefented themfelves ; defcribing them aloud, and fome- 
times expatiating on the praifes and high exploits of the per- 
fons who bore them. 

There is this difference between arms and blazon ; that the 

firft are the devife or figures bore on the coat, or fhield ; and 

blazon, the defcription thereof in words. 

The rules of blazon are, 1°. To name the metal or colour 

of the field firft: as, or, argent, or gules, &c. 2°. To 

name the manner of the divifion of the efcutcheon by line, 


whether downright or bendwife, and alfo the difference of 
the 


or white~ 
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the line, whether it be indented, ingrailed, e. in the next 
place. 3°. Then to name the charge that is on the field. 
4°. Having thus exprefled the field, the divifion, and the 
charge, if there be more parts of the field occupied by the 
charge than one, you arte to name the principal part of 
the field firft. 5°. If there be more than one kind of 
charge in a field, that in the chief part is to be named firft. 
6°, To ufe no iteration or repetition of words in blazoning 
acoat, efpecially of any of thefe four words, of, or, and, 
with. 7°. The three forms of blazon are by metals and co- 
lours, by precious ftones, and by the celeftial planets: the 
firft for private gentlemen; the fecond for perfons ennobled 
with titles, as dukes, earls, &e. and the third for emperors, 
kings and _ princes. Though this variety of form is rejected 
by the French, from whom we had our heraldry, and by all 

* other nations, who ufe none but metals and colours for all 
degrees. 8°. That metal upon metal, and colour upon co- 
Jour is falfe heraldry : which admits of no exception, except 
in the arms of Jerufalem, which are, argent, a crofs po- 
tent between four croflets, or.—Add, that when lions ftand 
upright in a coat, they are called rampant ; when walking 
forward, pa/fant ; when they look you in the face, pa/fant 
guardant ; in other poftures they have other terms, as Jatiant, 
regardant, &c. Wolves and bears are termed after the man- 
ner of lions; griffons (inftead of rampant and faliant) are 
termed fegreant ; lions, griffins, and eagles, are alfo faid 
to be langued and armed 3 fwans, membred ; hawks, jeffed and 
belled ; cocks, armed, creffed, and jowloped :—that is, when 
the tongues, bills, and claws of fuch creatures are found of 
different colours from the body. —When an animal proceeds 
from the bottom of the ordinary, it is termed i/fvant ; when 
over fome ordinary, je/ant; and if it proceed from the middle 
of any ordinary, of common charge, naiffant. 

BLEACHING, or Brancuinc, the art of whitening 
linens, flufis, filks, and other matters. i 

Breacuine of filk,—While it is yet raw, it is put into a 
thin linen bag, and thrown into a veflel of boiling river wa- 
ter, wherein foap has been diffolved, then boiled two or three 
hours, and the bag being turned feveral times, taken out, 
beaten and wathed in cold water, flightly wrung out, and 
thrown into a veflel of cold water, mixed with foap and a 
little indigo: the indigo gives it the bluifh caft always ob- 
ferved in white filks. After taking it out of the fecond yeffel, 
it is wrung out, and all the water and foap expreffed, fhook 
out. to untwift and feparate the threads, and hung up in the 
air, in a kind of ftove made on purpofe, wherein is burnt 
fulphur ; the vapour whereof gives the lait degree of white- 
nefs to the filk. 

Breacwine or feowring of woollen fiuff-—There are three 
manners of whitening woollens; the firft with water and 
foap; the fecond with vapour of fulphur; the third with 
chalk, indigo, and vapour of fulphur. 

For the firlt, the ftuffs being taken from the fulling-mill, are 
put into foaped water pretty hot, and worked a-frefh by force 
of arms over a bench, which finifhes the whitening the ful- 
ling-mill had begun ; and laftly, wafhed out in clear wa- 
ter and dried : this is called the natural way of bleaching. 
Tn the fecond method, they begin with wafhing the ftuff in 
fiver-water: itis then laid to dry on poles, and, when half 
dry, fpread out in a kind of {tove well-clofed, wherein is 
burnt fulphur ; the vapour whereof diffufing itfelf, fticks by 
little and little over all the fluff, and gives it a fine white- 
ning: this is commonly called bleaching by the flower. 
Tn the third method, after the ftuffs have been wathed, they 
are thrown into cold water impregnated with chalk and in- 
digo; after they have been well agitated here, they are wafhed 
a-frefh in Clear water, half dried on poles, and fpread in a 
Rove to receive the vapour of the fu phur ; which finifhes 
the operation. ‘This is not efteemed the beft method of 
bleaching, though agreeable enough to the fight. 
It may be here obferved, that when a ftuff has once received 
the fteam of fulphur, it will fearce receive any beautiful dye, 
but black or blue. 

BuracHinG of bollands or fine linens.—After taking them from 
the loom, while yet raw, they are fteeped a day in fair wa- 
ter, wathed out and cleared of their filth, and thrown into a 
bucking-tub filled with a cold lixivium, or lie of wood-afhes 
and water. When taken out of the lie, they are wafhed in 
clear water, fpread in a meadow, and watered from time to 
time, with water from little dikes, or canals, along the 
ground, by means of fcoops, or hollow peels of wood, called by 
the Dutch, who pretend to be the inventors of them, gieter. 
After lying a certain time on the ground, they are paffed 
through a new lie, poured on hot; and again wafhed in clear 
water, and laid a fecond time on the ground, and every thing 
repeated as before 5 then paffed through a foft gentle lie, to dif- 
pofe them to refume the foftnefs which the. other harfher lies 
have taken from them, wafhed in clear water, foaped with 
black foap, and that foap again wafhed out in clear wa- 

: they are then fteeped in cow’s milk, the cream firft 

fkimmed off, which finithes their whitening ; and fcowering 

eives them a foftnels, and makes them caft'a little nap: 

when taken out of the milk, they are wathed in clear water 

for the laft time.—After alll this procefs, they give the linen its 
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firft blue, by_pafling it through a water wherein a little flarcls, 
fmalt, and Dutch lapis lazuli have been fteeped.—Laflly, 
the proper ftiffnefs and luftre is given with ftarch, pale fmalr, 
and gums, the quantity and quality whereof may be ad- 
jufted according to occafion. 

In fine weather, the whole procefS of bleaching is compleated 
in a month’s time; in ill weather it takes up fix weeks, oF 
more, 

BLEACHER. See the article WHITSTER. 

BLEACHING of coarfe linens, They are taken from the loom, 

and laid in wooden frames, full of cold water 5 where, by 
means of wooden hammers, worked by a water-mill, they 
are beat fo, 28 infenfibly to wafh and purge them of their 
filth; then fpread on the ground, where the dew, which they 
receive for eight days, takes off more of their impurity ; then 
put into a kind of wooden tubs or pans, with ahot lie over 
them. ‘Thus lixiviated, they are again purged in the mill, 
laid a-frefh on the ground, and after eight days more, pafled 
through a fecond lie, and all things repeated, till fuch time 
as they have acquired their juft degree of whitenels. 
Perfons appointed by the truftees for improving the hempen 
and flaxen manufactures in Scotland, may enter into any 
bleach-yard, back-houfe, é¥c. and fearch all rooms, and 
the boilers therein, and view the lees, and refufe and dregs 
thereof—to fee whether there have been any lime, pigeons- 
dung *, or foap-dregs ufed in the leaching of men cloth or 
yarn, contrary to the flatute, 13.G, ¢. 26. §. 16, 

* Lime, or pigeons-dung are not to be ufed in S/eaching and 
whitening of linen, 10 4. ¢, 21. 

For BLEACHING of hair. See the article Hair. 

For BLEACHING of wax. See the article W Ax. 

BLEEDING, phlebotomy, an operation in chirurgery being, 
the opening, of a vein with a lancet, for the evacuation of 
corrupt or redundant blood. 

Some phyficians extol bleeding as the fureft, and moft effica- 
cious fpecies of evacuants. Yet was it very rare among the 
ancients, however frequent among the moderns.—Oftenfius 
obferves, that at Rome perfons of quality are not allowed 
to be let blood, even in the moft dangerous difeafes, without 
leave from the pope- 

The Hippopotamus is faid to have firft taught men the ufe 
of bleeding : for that animal being overcharged with blood, 
rubs herfelf againft a pointed bulrufh, and opens a vein ; till 
finding its plenitude difcharged, it welters in the mire to 
ftanch the blood again. See PHLEBOTOMY. 

BLEMISH, aterm in hunting, wfed when the hounds, or 
beagles, finding where the chace has been, make a proffer to 
enter, but return. 

BLEMMYES*, or Bremves, BAEMYEE, among the an- 
cient geographers, a fabulous fort of people, fuppofed with- 
out heads; having eyes and mouths in their breafts; faid to 
have inhabited part of fEthiopia. 

* Bochart derives the word Blemmyes from >, which im- 
plies a negation, and FD brain: in which fenfe the Blem- 
myes Should have been people without brains. 

BLENDING of mortar, See Mortar. 

BLIGHT, a difeafe incident to plants, and affeting them 

varioufly ; the whole plant fometimes perifhing of it, and 

fometimes only the leaves and bloffoms, which will be fcorch- 
ed and fhriveled up, the reft remaining green and flourifh- 


ing- . 
"This diforder feldom happens but upon the blowing of fharp 
eafterly winds, which are moft frequent with us about March 5 
whence that month proves, of all others, the moft fatal to 
plants.—From this circumftance fome imagine the colds that 
then reign, being exafperated by the eaftern winds, effect 
Llights; but Mr, Bradley furnifhes a more plaufible account : 
for, on this principle, it were hard to fay why one plant, 
or one part of a plant, fhould be blighted more than another. 
He obferves then, that caterpillars and other infects generally 
attend thofe winds, and that they infeét fome one kind of tree 
more than another, and even fome particular branch more 
than others ; and thence infers, either that the eggs of thofe 
infeéts, or the infeéts themfelves, are brought to us by the 
eafterly winds; or that the temperature of the air, when the 
caftern winds blow, is neceflary to hatch thofe creatures, fup+ 
pofing the eggs to have been already laid on the infected parts. 
‘Now each of thefe caufes feems to have its effeét: thofe 
blights attended with large worms, or caterpillars, feem hatch~ 
ed by the eaftern winds ; and thofe others, which only pro- 
duce the {mall infe@s, that occafion the curling of the leaves 
of trees, may proceed from {warms of them, cither ready 
hatched, or in the egg, brought w th the wind. 
The coldnefs of thofe winds he thews to be no objection 
againft their being fitted to hatch infeéts; different infects 
requiring vaftly different degrees of heat. To this he adds, 
that every infect has its proper plant, or tribe of plants, which 
it naturally requires for its nourifhment, and will feed on no 
other; and in which, therefore, it lays its eggs: it is no 
wonder then, that one kind of tree fhould be infeéted, and 
all the reft efcape. That wind, v. gr. which brings, or 
hatches the caterpillars on the apple-tree, will not infect the 
pear, plum, or cherry 5 becaufe, were the fhoals of infects 
natural to the apple to light on thofe other trees mentioned, 
they 
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they'would either want their proper matrix to hatch in or, 
were they ready hatched, would perifh for want of proper 
food. So that it is morally impoffible, all kinds of plants 
fhould be blighted at the fame time, unlefs the eggs of every 
kind of infect natural to each tree could be brought at one 
time with the wind; or, that an eafterly wind could contain 
init, at once, as many different degrees of cold, or heat, as 
would be required to hatch and maintain each different clafs 
of infeéts, Nor is it any objection, that in dlights there are 
not frequently any animals immediately perceivable. By 
the microfcope, we difcover animalcules a million of times 
Jefs than the fmalleft which come under ordinary notice ; 
thefe, the gentleft air may be conceived capable of blowing 
from place to place ; fo that it is no wonder if they be 
brought to us from the remoteft regions, efpecially the north- 
eaft part of Great Tartary, &c. where the cold is intenfe 
enough to give them life ; and from whence there is not fea 
enough, by the warmth and faltnefs of whofe vapours they 
might be fuffocated. Thofe brought from the north-eaft parts 
of America, are probably deftroyed by pafling the vaft At- 
lantic ocean, which may be the reafon why the north-weft 
wind is not fo infectious. 

To prevent lights, the more knowing among country-peo- 
ple, while the eafterly winds blow, ufed to guard againft 
them by burning heaps of weeds, chaff, and other combuf- 
tibles, on the wind-fide of their orchards, that the fmoke may 
either poifon the infects or their eggs, as they pafs alone. It 
may be added, that thefe fires are often made with good fuc- 
cefs, to deftroy the caterpillars, even after they are hatched, 
and have begun to devour the trees.—Another method of 
preferving trees from blights is, by fprinkling tobacco-duft, 
or pepper-duft ; which, it is faid, is prefent death to all in- 
fe&ts, and animacules. 

Corn is liable to Alights like other forts of grain. 

Buicur of Corn is called Smut. See the article Smur. 

BLIND Faith, Sce the article Farru. 

Bunn Gui. See Cozrcum. 

BLINDNESS, a privation of the fenfe of fight, arifing 
from a total depravation of the organs thereof, or an involun- 
tary obftruction of their functions. 

The caufes of blindnefs are various ; proceeding from cata- 
racts, gutta ferena’s, és'c. 

We meet with divers inftances of periodical blindnefs ; fome 
perfons only finding the defect of their fight toward night ; 
others only in the day.— 

A Noéturnal blindne/s is called Nyétalopia. 

A Diurnal one, Hemeralopia, See NycTa.orta. 

The author of the embafly of D, Garcias de Silva Figueroa 
into Perfia tells us, that in feveral parts of that kingdom are 
found vaft numbers of blind people of all ages, fexes, and 
conditions ; by reafon of a fpecies of little flies which prick 
the eyes and lips, and enter the noftrils, carrying certain 
4lindnefs with them when they light ‘on the eyes, 
Aldrovandus {peaks of a feulptor, who became dlind at twenty 
years of age, and yet ten years after made a perfect marble 
dtatue of Cofmo i. de Medicis ; and another of clay like 
Urban VII. Bartholin tells us of a dlind feulptor in Den- 
mark, who diftinguithed perfectly well, by mere touch, not 
only all kinds of wood, but all the colours ; and F. Grimaldi 
gives an inftance of the like kind; befide the blind organift 
Jately living in Paris, who is faid to have done the fame, F. 
Zahn recites abundance of inftances of the amazing fagacity 
of blind people in his oculus artificialis. 

Ufually among chymifts veffels are faid to be blind, which 
have no opening but at one fide. 

BLINDS, or Buinpes, in fortification, a fort of defences, 
ufually made of oziers, or branches interwoven and laid 
acrofs, between two rows of ftakes about the height of a 
jman, and four or five foot apart ; ufed particularly at the 
heads-of trenches, when they are extended in front towards 
the glacis ; ferving to {helter the workmen, and prevent their 
being overlooked by the enemy, 

BLISTER. See Vesicarory, and Eprspasrie. 

BLOCK is ufed for a piece of marble, as it comes out of 
i quarry, ere it has aflumed any form fromthe workman’s 

d. 


Brock, in falconry, denotes the perch whereon a bird of prey 
is kept. This is to be covered with cloth. 

BLOCKADE *, a fort of fiege of a place, intended to be 
taken by famine ; wherein all the pailages, and avenues, are 
feized, and hut up, fo as no fupplies of provifion can’ be 
brought in. 


* Tt Comes from the German blochus, or blockhaufe, 2 bulwark, 
or houfe of wood or from the Gaulifh blocal, barricade : 
though others derive it from the Latin buculare, to ftop a 
paflage. 


inafmuch as there are no 
Blochades are formed by the cavalry, 

The word blockade is fometimes alfo ufed in {peaking of the 
beginning of a fiege, when forces are fent to feize the prin- 


cipal avenues where the befiegers intend to fix their quarters. 
See SigGr. 


Vou. i 


A blockade is no regular fiege ; 
trenches or attacks. 
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BLOCKS, onboard thips, are pieces of wood, in which the 
thivers of pullies are placed, and wherein the running-ropes go. 
Of thefe, fome are fingle, fome double; and fome have three, 
four, or five fhivers in them. They are named and diftin- 
guifhed by the ropes they carry, and the ufes they ferve for, 
See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. 1. 77. 

Brocx-/oed is a name fometimes 
wood. 23 Eliz. ¢.9. See Loc-woop. 

Wind-Tackle Buocks. See the article Winp. 

BLOMARY, or Broomar Y, the firft forge in an iron- 
work, through which the metal pafles after it is melted out 
of the ore. See IRon. 

BLOOD, a warm, red Hquor or humour, circulating, by 
i ae of arteries and veins, through every part of the 

ody, 
The blood, while in its veflels, appears to the naked eye uni- 
form and homogeneous ; but, when let out and cold, ‘it fepa- 
rates {pontancoufly into two different parts: the one red and 
fibrous, which coheres into a mafs, and is called the eruor ; 
the other thin and tranfparent, which retains its fluidity when 
cold, and, being fuppofed {pecifically heavier than the other, 
fuftains and bears it up, and is called the ferum.—The pro- 
portion of the ferum to the cruor, Dr. Drake makes at a me- 

‘dium, as one and a half to one: but Mr. Boyle, more accu- 
rately, makes the ferum 13 of the whole d/ood ; and Dr. Jurin 
+7 of the whole weight, or 3 of the bulk. 

the microfcope, the d/eod appears to confift of little red 
globules, fwimming in an aqueous liquor, fuppofed to be the 
Cruor and ferum that appear diftin€t when let out. Mr. Lee- 
wenhoeck computes thefe globules to be twenty-five thoufand 
times fmaller than the finalleft grains of fand; and Dr. Jurin 
makes them ftill lef. Upon an accurate menfuration, he 
found the diameter of one, equal to 3234 of an inch, or lefs 
than 24 of an ordinary hair of the head. 
Dr. Drake thinks, that though the rapid motion of the blood 
may make the cruor appear round, and perhaps, by a kind of 
whirling or rotation, really conyolute its parts; yet that their 
figure is not naturally globular, when let out, as appears from 
their cohefion, or hanging together in a lump; which fphe- 
Tical bodies, touching in a very few points, are not apt to do: 
but, on the Contrary, this phenomenon, he thinks, argues an 
implication of their fibres within one another: which is con- 
firmed by what Dr. Adams obferved with his microfcope, viz. 
that immediately after emiffion of blood, it is fo far from 
exhibiting any red globules, that. it appears to confift of 
infinite branches, running in no other order, and varioufly 
‘coloured, 

Principles of the Broop.—By a chymical analyfis, the blood is 

found to confift chiefly of phlegm, as the bafis or vehicle; of 
volatile falts ; of oil, which, by fome nice examiners has 
been found of two kinds; and of caput mortuum or earth, 
which, though it may confift of divers fubftances, effentially 
different from each other, yet all we get out of it isa little 
fixed falt.—From the beft experiments in this kind jt appears, 
that in feven ounces of human blocd, there are five ounces two 
drams of phlegm, three drams of a fubtile fpirituous oil, 
a {mall quantity of a thicker oil, two drams of falt, and about 
two of earth, 
Dr. Jurin adds, that the ferum, upon a chymical analyfis, 
exhibits a great deal of phlegm, and of the other principles a 
{mall quantity ; and, on the contrary, the cruor yields lefs 
phlegm, but the other principles much more copioufly than 
the ferum. From which data he concludes, that the glo- 
bules confift of fome phlegm united with the oil and falts, 
and a fmall quantity of earth; but, in what proportion, and 
how, and in what parts they are formed, &c. is not determined. 
Indeed, it muft be confidéred, that the principles which the 
chymifts thus produce feparate, may poflibly be much al- 
tered by the fire. Thus, it is paft doubt, the oils drawn 
from the blood by fire are vaftly different from the natural 
oil which circulates with the d/ood. To which may be added, 
that the caput mortuum remaining after diftillation may, 
poffibly, be a new produdtion, which had no exiftence under 
any form refembling that in the dlood. 

The origin of the Buoop isin the chyle, which paffing the lateals 
is delivered into the fubclavian ; where, mixing with the 
bload, they proceed together to the right ventricle of the heart ; 
and there, being yet more intimately mixed, they circulate 
together through the whole body : till, after feveral circula- 
tions, and fecretions at the feveral {trainers of the body, they 
are affimilated, fo as to make one uniform compound ma(s, 
which appears to be nothing elfe but chyle altered by the ar- 
tifice of nature, and exalted into blood; there being no ap- 
pearance of any thing extraneous mixed with the liquor 
circulating in the blead-vefféls, but chyle ; excepting what 
had been before feparated from it, for fome particular pur- 
pofes, which being once feived, it is returned to jt again : 
unlefs, perhaps, it may receive fome portion of air in the 
lungs. 

That there is 4ir mixed in the Buoon, and circulating with it, 
is paft doubt ; but, whether any more than was at firft con- 
tained in the food whereof the chyle is formed, is a queftion 
not yet decided. The principal arguments urged for it, are, 
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the neceffity of refpiration 5, which may be accounted for on 
another principle : and the florid colour the dload receives in 
the lungs, and firft fhews in the vena pulmonalis 5 which is 
countenanced by an experiment made with the red’ grumous 
part of the dled after coagulation on blood-letting ; for, upon 
turning the under-furface, which was before black, : upwards, 
and expofing it to the air, by its contact therewith it ac- 
quires a florid colour, like that of the blood in the vena pul- 
monalis. But this effeét others account for from the extra- 
ordinary agitation and. comminution of the blood in the 
lungs. , 

Indeed, Dr. Keil, Bohnius, Bernoulli, and fome other ma- 
thematic) phyfiologifts, go farther. Mr. Boyle having exa- 
mined the fpecific gravity of blzod, and found that of the fe- 
rum to be greater than that of d/sod, in the proportion of 
1190 to 1040, 7. e. neatly as 8 to 7, it followed, that the 
cruor, or blzod-globules, were {pecifically lighter than the fee 
rum, and that in a confiderable degree ; which was further con- 
firmed by the globules being fuftained in the ferum, both while 
circulating, and when let out,—Hence it was conjectured, 
that thefe globules were nothing elfe but thin veficles filled 
with a fubtile aerial fubftance : and this opinion was confirmed 
from its being obferved, in viewing the circulation by a mi- 
crofcope, that a Lizcd-glébule, in paffing through avery nar- 
row vellel, would change its fhape from a globular, to an oval 
form, and would again recover its former figure, as foon as it 
was got through its narrow paflage ; which appearance was 
naturally enough, afcribed to the elafticity of the included air: 
and,, from: this cbnje€ture, were accounted for a great num- 
ber of the phenomena of the animal ceconomy, particularly 
Dr. Keil’s theory of mufcular motion. 

But this principle Dr. Jurin has examined, and appears to 
have overthrown.’ He made feveral experiments, in fome of 
which the cruor before fufpended a-top of the ferum, by ‘its 
adhefion to the fides of the porringer being cut off, and put 
in another veflel of ferum, immediately funk. In others, where 
the) cruor buoyed up in the ferum, even without any adhefion 
to the fides of the glafs, andimerely by the bubbles of air ad- 
hering; toits furface,. upon including it in a receiver, and ex- 
haufting the air, the bubbles burfting, the cruor would fink : 
whence he concludes, the globular part of the blood to be 
heavier than the ferous: and, from other experiments, he af- 
certains the proportion of the gravity of d/oed to that of ferum, 
to be as 1054 to 10303 whence the quantity of the globules 
being before fixed at + of the whole, the precife gravity of 
the globules beyond that of the ferum is eafily determined.— 
The blood-globules therefore are not veficles filled with air, or 
any other fluid fubftance lighter than ferum: which is fur- 
ther confirmed from this, that 4lood-globules are not found to 
dilate, or undergo: any alteration, in an exhaufted receiver, 
when viewed through a microfcope ; whereas, were they filled 
with any elaftic fluid, they would either burft, or at leaft di- 
late into 70 or 80 times the fpace. 

As to the Heat of the Boon, authors are’ exceedingly divided 

about the! caufe thereof: the ancients afcribe it to a vital 
flame, or innate heat lodged in the heart, and thence com- 
municated to the d/od. Dr. Willis imagines a kind of ac- 
cenfion in the d/oed; and thinks its heat refults from its 
being, as it were, fet on fire, and perfevering in that ftate. 
Dr, Henfhaw folves: it fromean ebullition confequent on the 
mixture of two fluids, fo diffimilar as the chyle and dlead. 
Others have. recourfe to the chymical principles of alcali 
and acid; others to the mutual action of the principles, or 
component parts. of the b/sod,, by means whereof an inteftine 
motion, and by that means an inteftine heat, or incalefcence, 
is effeéted. 
Dr, Drake, with more reafon, attributes the heat of the blaod 
to the {pring of the air inclofed together with it in the veffels : 
for, air being inclofed in the blood-veflels, will endeavour to 
expand. itfelf, and, confequently, if it have force enough, 
will drive outwards the parts of the body that inclofe it ; by 
which means it caufes the d/ocd to beat againft the fides of 
the veflels ; which, having mu{culous, contractile coats, do in 
their turns comprefs it again, and fo caufe a reciprocal zeftus 
in the d/oed, greater than the mere circulatory motion could ; 
whence the parts of the folids, or containing veflels, being 
put into a conftant agitation, a heat is produced in both, which 
they mutually impart to each other. See ArTRiTIoN, Ge. 
Laitly, Dr. Boerhaave accounts for the heat of the h/aed from 
the ation of the heart, and the re-action of ‘the aorta : for, 
the dlood, driven by the heart obliquely againft the fides of the 
aorta, prefles them, and. {pends almoft its whole momentum 
againft the curvity thereof, and is, by the figure and elatticity 
of this veflel prefled back again. Every moment of time, 
therefore, each particle of b/oed acquires a new motion, a 
new nifus, and rotation : hence follows a perpetual attrition, 
attenuation, rubbing off of angles, and a fimilitude and homo- 
geneity of all the parts; and hence the mafs derives its flui- 
dity, heat, divifion into particles accommodated to all veflels, 
preflure into the lateral tubes, Ge. 

Nor is the caufe of the Redne/s of the BLoop lefs obfcure : the 
chymifts account for it from the ‘exaltation of its fulphur ; 
others from the mixture of faline and’ fubacid juices with 
fulphurous ones 5 and others from the colour of the 
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heart. The French philofophers’ attribute this rednefs to 
the fmallnefs of the fize, and roundnefs of the figure of 
the particles that compofe the cruor 5; notwithftanding that 
red, being the colour of all others leaft refrangible, and 
the globular figure of all others the moft refrangible, that 
figure feems, of all others, leaft apt to produce this co- 
lour. Others fetch the colour of the 4lood from the 
impregnation of the air in the lungs; for, that air is dif- 
pofed to produce fuch| an effect, appears from the experi- 
ment above. 

But others, more referved, extend this effect of the air no 
further than to account for the difference of rednefs be- 
tween the venal and arterial d/ood ; fuppofing, that after its 
colour has been heightened, and rendered more florid by 
the mixture of the air in the lungs, it retains it pretty well 
in the arteries; but, that circulating in the body, and car- 
ried through the veins, the air tranfpires, by degrees, through 
the pores of the veflels, and leaves the liquor of a paler 
dye. 

Peivhasie accounts for the colour of the d/ocd from the fame 
caufe as for its heat, viz. from the action of the heart, and 
re-action of the fides of the aorta, Borelli, to afcertain the 
caufe of the rednefs, took a parcel of the cruor, after it had 
feparated itfelf as far as fpontaneoully it would from the ferum, 
and wafhing it frequently in water, found it feparable into a 
vifcous, flippery fubftance, confifting of white or colourlefs 
fibres (which rofe to the furface of the water, and there ga- 
thered into a fkim, or coherent pellicle of a reticular texture) 
and a deep-red powder, which precipitated pretty plentifully 
to the bottom. Hence, it appears, that the red colour of the 
blood is imparted 'to it by red tinging particles, as in the com- 
mon cafe of dyers. By examining the red precipitate apart, 
and finding which of the elements it confifted chiefly of, a 
man who would reafon about the colour of the blood from 
principles of the chymifts, might carry that matter nearer an 
illue. 

However, this red colour, though generally found in all ter- 
reftrial animals, is not yet abfolutely neceffary and eflential 5 
there being whole fpecies which have their circulating liquor, 
or blood, white and limpid: to which Dr. Drake adds an 
inftance of a pure white blood, like milk, which he let out of 
the median vein of a man, and which, when cold, did not 
feparate into a craflamentum, as the red ufually does ; nor 
yield a fkim or cream, or turn four upon keeping, as milk 
does, Dr. Beal gives us another inftance of the like kind 5 
and Dr, Lower adds a third,’ of a perfon who bled fo long at 
the nofe, till at laft the broth he drank flowed, little altered, 
that way, as blood. 

Changes and diforders of the BLoop.—From the principles, or 
conftituent parts of the b/sed above recited, varioufly com- 
bined and diftributed by the circulatory motion impreffed by 
the heart, and by theofcillatory expanfive motion of the in- 
terfperfed air, and the re-action of the contractile veflels, 
flow all the properties and operations of the ood. From this 
mixture of elements, and their lax compofition, it becomes 
fufceptible of various alterations and impreffions ; the prin- 
cipal whereof are, coagulation, which ufually attends it out 
of the body, fometimes in it, and fearce ever without an 
artificial. procurement, but always mortal: and diffolution, 
which is juft oppofite to the former, and confifts in fuch 
a comminution of the fibrous parts of the d/ood, as indif- 
pofes it for a feparation of the cruor from the ferum. _ This 
is frequently the confequence of malignant and peftilential 
fevers, &c. and is likewife occafioned by fome kinds of poi- 
fons, 

Thefe two contrary affetions of the b/zod, Dr. Drake afcribes 
to the oppofite kinds of falts, acids, and volatile alcalies. 
For though, adds he, ina human body, no fincere acid is 
found, nor could it, indeed, be confiftent with life; yet, it 
may, and does often enter the Jlood, fo compounded as to 
bridle the volatile, alcalious falt of the blood, and fo hinder 
the due attenuation and mixture of the feveral parts ; as is the 
cafe in a diabetes, and perhaps in a chlorofis, where the 
blood is thick and torpid: on the other hand, where the 
alcalious falts are too redundant, the b/ocd is rendered too 
thin and fluid, fo that the difference of its conftituent parts is 
loft. 
Another affection frequent in the b/sed is, a too great abun- 
dance of oils, or oily particles, by means whereof the ac- 
tive parts of the blood are too much clogged, and thofe parts 
which fhould be fecreted, for peculiar ufesin the body, are 
detained ; and perhaps the folids, through which it paffes, 
too much lubricated, their tone vitiated, fhrunk, relaxed, 
é%. whence that fluggifhnefs and inactivity of very fat 
eople. 
Phe contrary affection to this is, the defect of oil in’ the 
blood 3 which being, as it were, its balfam, lines and preferves 
the parts from being fretted and corroded by the falts, whofe 
fpicula or edges are, as it were, fheathed in this foft bal- 
famic matter, and their attrition againft the folid parts pre- 
vented : this ftate of the b/cod is ufually attended with a ge- 
neral atrophy, and a fretting and corrotion of fome particular 
parts ; whence ferous defluxions, apofthumations, and ulcers, 
efpecially in the lungs, whofe tender veficulous fubftance is 
more 
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more eafily annoyed than any other, by. the acrimony of the 
faline ferum. Sce Cararru, Corpu LENcY, Fe, 
There are other affections of the blood, refulting from. jits in- 
ordinate temperature and mixture, with regard tothe earthy 
parts ; the confequences of which are, the ftone, Se. and 
others that do not originally {pring from any dyfcrafy, or un- 
due mixture of the elements, but from an alteration in its 
motion ; fuch as an augmentation or diminution of its pro- 
greffive motion, or the like changes in its inteftine motion ; 
whence fupernatural fermentations are induced,—The occa. 
fions here may be various; fometimes fevers, and other difor- 
ders occafioned by furfeits, debauches, catching cold, violent 
exercile, &c. whence atonias 3 at other times fome latent ma- 
lignity of the air, whence epidemical difeafes. 
The blood, thus varioufly compounded and circumftantiated, 
vifits even the minuteft parts of the body, by. means of its cir- 
culatory motion: the caufe and courfe whereof fee under 
CrrcuLarion.—In this round, thofe particles of the blood 
which conform beft to the figure and ftruture of the parts 
through which they pafs, are appofited to them, either for 
their accretion, or for the reparation of fuch as the conftant 
rapid force of the blood wears off. 
About the matter of nutrition, or the fource whence the 
nourifhment is derived, great contefts have arifen among phy- 
ficians and anatomifts ; fome contending for a nutritious juice 
conveyed through the lungs; {ome fetting up the lymph, 
others the chyle, fome the ferum of the blood, fome the cruor, 
as the univerfal fuccus alibilis, &c, However, all thefe, ex- 
cept they who bring the nutriment through the nerves, make 
the bled the vehicle, that conveys the alimentary parts 
through the body, whatever they be, and whencefoever de- 
rived: but, perhaps it was on the fcore of its heterogeneity, or 
compofition of different elements, that they did not make it- 
felf the nutritious fluid, without reftraining: that faculty to 
fome particular parts thereof, But Dr. Drake makes no feru- 
ple to fay, that the discd, in its largeft acceptation, as con- 
fifting of all the parts before defcribed, is fimple and homo- 
geneous enough for the purpofes of nutrition ; and that every 
part thereof contributes fomething, either materially or inftru- 
mentally, to the augmentation, or reparation, of the parts 
through which it patfe 
For the manner in which the blood is formed, 
chyle is affimilated into blood, fee SanGuiFIc 
The quantity of BLoop in a human body, has been varioufly 
eftimated by various authors: Dr. Lower computes it in an 
ordinary man, at about twenty pounds; Dr. Moulin by ob- 
ferving the proportion of the weight of {feveral animals to 
their blood, eftimates it at about zo Of the weight of the 
whole man, which may amount to eight or ten pounds : 
Dr, Keil, from a calculation built on the proportion of the 
Coats to the diameters of the veflels, fhews, that in a body 
weighing 160 pounds, 100 pounds thercof are blood 5 but 
then under d/cod he includes the juices of the lymphzeducts, 
nerves, and other veflels which are fecreted from it. 
Hence he alfo propofes a method of determining. the velocity 
of the blead : for, as each ventricle of the heart is capable of 
receiving an ounce of bleed; being full in their diaftole, we 
may fuppofe they throw out about an ounce each fyitole. 
Now, the heart beats about 4.000 times in an hour; there- 
fore every hour 4000 ounces, or 250 pound of diced, pafles 
through the heart. So that a quantity of diced equal to the 
whole mafs, paffes in two hours and a half: but, the fum of 
the feétions of the branches of an artery being always greater 
than that of the trunk, the velocity of the blood will conftant- 
ly decreafe as the artery divides ; and the ratio of its greateft 
to its leaft velocity in the arteries may be thus found to be 
a8 5223 tor. Again, the veins are to the arteries, as 441 to 
324 3 wherefore, as the 4/sed returns to. the heart by the veins, 
its velocity will be ftill further diminithed, and may be found 
to moye more flowly in the veins than in the aorta, 7116 
times. Again, the farther the blood goes off the heart, the 
more flowly it returns, The times of thefe are directly as 
the fpaces, and reciprocally as_the velocities ; confequently, 
fome parts may be fome thoufands of times longer in return- 
ing to the heart than others.—From the diameter of the aorta, 
and the quantity of bleed driven out every pulfe, the yelo- 
locity of the dled in the aorta is eafily determined, and found 
to be at the rate of 52 feet in a minute. 
But Dr. Jurin fhews, that in any two 
equal quantities of b/ood, the momentum 
intheartery more remote from the heart 
and that its momentum is greater in all the capillary arteries 
together, than in the aorta; and, laftly, that the momentum 
of the b/od is greater in any of the veins, than in the artery 
correfponding to it ; and therefore greater in the vena cava, 
than the aorta. » 
Laitly, he fhews, that the momentum. of the dlood in the 
Vena cava is equal to that of the quantity of blood thrown 
Out into the aorta at each fyftole, whofe velocity is fuch as 
would pafs the whole length of the arteries and Veins in the 
interval of time between two pulfes; and that the abfolute 
momentum of the lod in the cava, without any regard to 
the refiftance, is equal to the momentum of the weight of 
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g over the fpace of an inch in a fecond,— 
But note, that the motion of the blood is here fuppofed equa- 
ble, which in reality. it is not. 
For the depuration of the bleed, and how the animal juices are 
fecerned. from it, fee ANIMAL SEecRETION. 

As to the transfufion of the Buoop of one animal into the veins 
of another, firft fet on foot by Dr. Lower, fee the method 
and effeéts thereof under TRANSEUsION, 

In the Philofophical Tranfa@ions we have feveral very un~ 
common inftances. of fpontancous hemorrhages or’ effufions 

. of blood ; particularly of a child that bled at the nofe, ears, 
and hind-part of thé head, for three days; from that to the 
fixth, the fweat blood from the head; on the fixth, bled at 
the head, fhoulders, and waift ; and for three days more con- 
tinued to bleed at the toes, bend of the arms, joints of the 
fingers of each hand, and at the fingers ends till the died: 
After her death were found, in the places whence the dlood 
iffued, little holes like the prickings of a needle, 

For the Lranching of BLoon, fee Sry Pp Tic. 

Dragons Buoov. See the atticlg § DRAcon. 

Salamanders Boon, i bitte 9 t aibuinis nese 

Bioop of Chrift is the denomination of a military’ order infti- 
tuted at Mantua in 1608, by Vine. Gonzagua lV. its device 
was, Domine probafti me; or, Nibil hoe trifte recepto. 
Hermant fpeaks of this order, and:obferves it took’ its name 
from fome drops of the blood of Chrift, faid to have been pre- 
ferved in the cathedral church of Mantua. 

The number of knights was reftrained to twenty; befides the 
grand matter ;_ the office whereof was annexed to: himfelf and. 
his fucceffors, 

There is alfo a congregation of nuns at Paris called by the 
fame name, reformed from the Bernardines. 

BLOOD-HOUND. | Sce the article Hounp. 


BLOOD-LETTING. See Breepine, and) Puirgo- 
TOMY. 
BLOOD-SHOTTEN, adiftemper of the eyes; wherein * 


the blood-veffels are greatly diftended, fo as to make the eyes 
appear red. See OpHTHaLMta. 

BLOOD-STONE. | See Hamarires, and Sancutne. 

BLOODY Hand, one of the four Kinds of trefpaffes in the 
King’s foreft, by which: the» offender being taken with 
his hands or other part bloady, is judged to’ have killed 
the deer, though he be not found cither hunting or cha- 
fing. 

Broopy heel-cack. 

Buioopy rains, 


See Herrer. 
See the article Rarn, 
Bioopy flux. See Fiux, and Dysenrery. 

Bioopy urine, a diforder wherein the urine comes away mixed 

with blood, in greater or lefs quantity. See Urine. 
The blood here voided, ufually comes’ from ‘the kidneys, 
though fometimes from the bladder. or ureters.—It’ is fome- 
times occafioned by violent motion, or a fill on the back, 
caufing a rupture of fome of the blood-veffels of the uri- 
nary parts: fometimes it fucceeds fudden fuppreflions of the 
hemorrhoids or menfes.- ‘The ftone, efpecially: in’ the kid- 
neys, will alfo occafion frequent. paroxyfins of this difeafe - 
and cantharides taken internally, or even applied externally 
without acids, will fometimes ‘have the fame effect.—Bloody 
urine is a terrible fymptom in the fmall-pox and malignant 
fevers ; though on fome occafions it has proved critical, and 
carried off the diftemper, 

BLOOM. t settee acs { 

BLOOMARY. ee the article 

BLOWING of gla/s, one of the methods of forming the di- 
vers kinds of works in the glafs manufacture. Ie is per- 
formed by dipping the end of an iron ponteglo. or blowing- 
pipe, in the melted glafs, and blowing through it with the 
mouth, according to the circumftances of the glafs to be 
blown. 

BLUE, one of the primitive. colours of the rays of light. 
Anciently, é/we was the fymbol of the fea ; for which reafon, 
in the Circenfian games the combatants who reprefented’ the 
fea were clad in b/ue; and thofe who had diftinguifhed them- 
felves by any notable exploit at fea, were rewarded with a blue 
enfign. 

The painters BLue is made differently according to the different 
kinds of paintings. In limning, frefco, and miniature, they 
ufe indifferently ultramarine, b/ue afhes, and fmalt ; thefe are 
the natural blues, excepting the laft, which is partly natural, 
partly artificial: fee each under its proper head. 
In oil and miniature they ufe indigo, b/ue bice, 
Japis armenus, fmalt, and litmoufe ; 


Hawr bloom. 
Biomary., 


blue verditer, 
alfo a counterfeit: ultra- 


marine. 
Enamellers and painters on glafs have blues peculiar to them- 
felyes ; each preparing them after their own manner, See 


NAMELLING, and painting on Grass. 

Dyers Buvue. is one of their fimple or mother- 
the compofition of others :. it is given chiefly with woad, and 
indigo. Some dyers heighten their é/uve, by adding madder, 
brafil, and other woods. The way of brightening d/wes is by 
pafling the ftuff, when dyed and well wathed, through luke- 
warm water; or, which is much better, by working and ful- 
ling the dyed {tuff with melted foap, and then: feowering My 
well. 


colours, uféd in 
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well-—Blues are dyed immediately from the whites, without 
any other preparation than fcowering. See Dyine. 

Turnfol BLUE 1s a blue ufed in painting on wood, made of the 
feed of that plant. It is prepared by boiling four ounces of 
turnfol in a pint and a half of water wherein lime has been 
flacked. See TurNsoL. 

Flanders Bu.ve. is a colour feldom ufed but in landfkips, as be- 
ing apt to turn green. The French call it cendre verte, or 
green afhes. ; 2 

Brive-coat hofpital. = OSPITAL. 

BiueE vane i See the article 9 Virrrox. 

BLUEING of metals is done by heating of them till they af- 
fume a blue colour; particularly praétifed by gilders, &c, 
who blue their metals ere they apply the gold or filver leaf. 
See GILpING. 

BLUENESS, that quality which denominates a body blue; 
or, fuch a fize and texture of the parts that compofe the fur- 
face of a body, as difpofes them to reflect the blue or azure 
rays of light, and thofe only, to the eye. 

For the diuene/s of the fkies, Sir Ifaac ‘Newton obferves, that 
all the vapours, when they begin to condenfe and coalefce 
ihto natural particles, become firft of fuch a bignefs as to re- 
fle the azure rays, ere they can conftitute clouds of any 
other colour. This, therefore, being the firft colour they 
begin to refleét, muft be that of the fineft and moft tranfpa- 
rent fkies, in which the vapours are not arrived to a groflinefs 
fufficient to reflect other colours. 

M. de la Hire, after Leonardo da Vinci, obferves, that any 
black body viewed through a thin white one, gives the fenfa- 
tion of blue; and this he affigns as the reafon of the 
bluenefs of the fky, the immenfe depth whereof being whol- 
ly devoid of light, is viewed through the air illuminated 
and whitened by the fun. For the fame reafon he adds, it 
is, that foot mixed with white makes a blue ; for white 
bodies being always a little tranfparent, and mixing them- 
felves with .a black behind, give the, perception of blue. 
From the fame principle he accounts for the bluenefs of the 
veins on the furface of the fkin, though the blood they are 
filled with be a deep red ; for red, he obferves, unlefs viewed 
in a clear, ftrong light, appears a dark brown, bordering on 
black: being then in a kind of obfcurity in the veins, it 
muft have the effe&t of a black; and this, viewed through 
the membrane of the vein and the white fkin, will produce 
the perception of bluene/s. 

BLUSHING, a fuffufion, or rednefs of the cheeks, excited 

by a fenfe of fhame, on account of a confcioufnefs of fome 
failing, or imperfection. 
Blufbing is fuppofed to be produced from a kind of confent, 
or fympathy, between feveral parts of the body, occafioned 
by the fame nerve being extended to them all. ‘Thus the 
fifth pair of nerves being branched from the brain to the eye, 
ear, mufcles of the lips, cheeks, palate, tongue, and nofe ; 
hence a thing feen, or heard, that is fhameful, affeéts the 
cheeks with bin/bes, driving the blood into the minute vef- 
{els thereof; at the fame time that it affects the eye, and ear. 
For the fame reafon it is, as Mr. Derham obferves, that a 
favoury thing feen or fmelt affeéts the glands and parts of the 
mouth : if a thing heard be pleafing, it affe€ts the mufcles of 
the face with laughter 5 if melancholy, it exerts it felf on the 
glands of the eyes, and occafions weeping, &c. And to the 
fame caufe Dr. Willis afcribes the pleafure of kiffing. 

BOARD, a piece of timber fawed thin, for the purpofes .of 
building. See TrmBeER. 


We fay a deal-board, an oak-board, &c.—Boards thicker than 


ordinary are called planks.—Boards formed ready for the 
coopers ufe are called clap-boards. We have alfo mill-board, 
and /cale-board {haved very thin for cafes, band-boxes, &c.— 
Paji-board. See PasT-BOARD,. 


Feather-edged Boarp. | (FEATHER. 
Graining-BoaRnD. GRAINING, 
Log-BoarD, Loc. 


Sound-Boarn. \ See the articles 4 Sounp. 


Trail-BoarD, | TRAM, 
Wofte-Boarns. Waste. 
Weather-Boarn. LWeaATHER. 


BOARDED floors. See the article FLoor. 

BOAT, a fmall, open, floating veflel, commonly wrought or 
moved only by rowing; intended chiefly for the navigation 
of rivers, lakes, and the like. e 
‘The boat acquires various names, according to its various 
ftru@ure, and the various ufes it is appointed for, and the 
places where it is to be ufed.—The feveral Joats, and their 
names are, 


A jolly boat. tw CA ballon of Siam, 
A long boat. 3 A horfe boat. 

A fife. ee A periaga. 

A pinnace. 8 A pleafure beat, 
A water boat, & A ponton. 

A youl. 3 A canoe. 

A gondola. A crucle. 


A greenland beat. 
A bermudas boat. 


A currycurry. 


A deal hacker. 
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A felucca. A tilt boat. 
A ferry-boat. A ted boat. 
A praw. A well boat. 
A flying praw. A wherry. 
A punt. 


The dcats, or wherries allowed to ply about London are either 
Srullers, wrought by a fingle perfon with two oars; or oars, 
wrought by two perfons, with each an oar.—All deats rowed 
with more than four oars above or below London bridge are 
forfeited. 8 Geo. c. 18. 
De Chales propofes the conftruction of a beat, which, what 
burden foever it bear, fhall not only move againft the current, 
without either fails or oars, but alfo advance fo much the 
fafter, as the rapidity of the water is greater. Its make is the 
fame with that of the others, excepting only a wheel added 
to its fide, with a cord, which winds round a roller as fatt 
as the wheel turns. 
Something of the like kind has alfo been fince done by M. 
Pitot. Vid. Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1729. p- 359. and 
P- 540. 
‘A new attempt, and with greater fuccefs, is alfo faid to have 
been lately made at Vienna. 
M. de la Hire has given us an examination of the force ne- 
ceflary to move oats, both in ftagnant and running water, ei- 
ther with ropes faftened to them, or with oars, or with any 
other machine : wherein he fhews, that the larger the fur- 
face of the oars plunged in the water, and the fmaller that 
of the oat prefented to the water is; and again, the longer 
that part of the oar between the hand and the place where 
the oar refts on the beat, and the fhorter that between this 
laft point and the water; the freer will the boat move, and 
the greater effect will the oar have. See Oar. 
Hence it is eafy to calculate the force of any machine that 
{hall be applied to rowing ; v.gr. if we know the abfolute 
force of all the men who row, it muft be changed into a 
relative force, according to the proportion of the two parts 
of the oar; i.e. if the part out of the veffel be double the 
other, and all the men together can aét with the force of 
goo pounds, we compute firft, that they will exert 300: 
which 300, multiplied by the furface the veflel prefents to 
the water, givesa folid of water of a certain weight ; which 
weight may be found, and of confequence the velocity im- 
preffed on the veflel by the oars, Or, the velocity of the 
oars may be found in the fame manner, by multiplying the 
3c0 pounds by the furface of all the parts of the oars plunged 
in the water. Nor would there be any difficulty in finding 
firft the relative forces, then the abfolute ones; the velocities 
either of the oars, or of the veffel being given, or the pro- 
portion of the two parts of the oar. 

BOAT-SWAIN, an officer on board a fhip, who has 

charge of her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, fails, flags, 
colours and pendants; and is alfo to take care of the long- 
boat, and its furniture, and to fteer her, either by himfelf or 
his mate. 
He calls out the feveral gangs aboard, to the due execution 
of their watches, works, &c,—He is likewife a kind of pro- 
voft-marfhal, who fees and. punifhes all offenders fentenced by 
the captain, or a couit-martial of the fleet. See Provost. 

BOBBING. Sce Fisuinc. 

BOCARDO, in logic, the fifth mode of the third figure of 
fyllogyifms, wherein the firft propofition is particular and ne~ 
gative, the fecond univerfal and affirmative; and the third or 
conclufion particular and negative. Thus, 

BOC Some animal is not man, 
AR Every animal has a principle of fenfation, 
DO Therefore fomething has a principle of fenfation that is 
not man. 

BOCK-LAND formerly denoted that which we now call 
free-hold land, ox charter land; and it was by that name di- 
ftinguifhed from folk-land which was copyhold land. See 
FREEHOLD. 

BODY *, in phyfics, a folid, extended, palpable fubftance ; of 

it felf merely paffive, and indifferent either to motion or reft, 

but capable of any fort of motion, and of all figures and 
forms, 


* The word alludes to the Saxon dodige, ftature; and to the 
Belgic daode, a cover, g. d. the tabernacle of the foul. 


Body is compofed, according to the Peripatetics, of matter, 
form, and privation ; according to the Epicureans and Cor- 
pufcularians, of an affemblage of hooked, heavy atoms; ac- 
cording to the Cartefians, of a certain quantity of extenfion 5 
according to the Newtonians, of a fyftem, or affociation of 
folid, maffy, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, ranged 
or difpofed in this or that manner ; whence refult bodies of 
this or that form; diftinguifhed by this or that name. 

Thefe elementary or component particles of dodies mutt be 
infinitely hard ; vaftly harder than the bodies compounded of 
them; nay, fo hard as never to wear, or break in pieces. 
«¢ This Sir Ifaac Newton obferves is neceflary, in order to 
«© the world’s perfifting in the fame ftate, and bodies continu- 
«sing of the fame nature and texture in feveral ages.”” 
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Affcétions of Bopy. See the article AFFECTION. 

Modes of Bopy. See the article Mopr. 

Llements of Bovy. See the article ELEMENT. 

The exiftence of Boptes is a thing incapable of being demon- 
ftrated: the order in which we arrive at the knowledge of 
their exiftence, feems to be this. We firft find we have fen- 
fations ; we tlicn obferve we have not thofe fenfations when 
we pleafé ; and thence conclude, we are not the abfolute caule 
thereof, but that there is required fome other caufe for their 
production. Thus we begin to know, that we do not exift 
alone, but that there are feveral other things in the world to- 
gether with us.—But this, Dr. Clark owns, comes far fhort 
of a demonftration of thé exiftence of a corporeal world: he 
adds, that all the proof we have of it is this; that God would 
not create us fuch, as that all the judgments we make about 
things exifting without us, muft neceffarily be falfe. IF there 
be no external bodies, it follows, that it is God who repre- 
fents the appearance of badies to us; and that he does it in 
fuch a manner as to deceive us.—Some think this has the 
force of a demonftration: ¢ It is evident God cannot deceive 
“us; it is evident he does deceive and delude us every mo- 
“ment, if there be no odies; it is evident therefore, there 
“¢ muft be bodies.’ But the minor of this argument may 
be denied without any fufpicion of {cepticifn. 
<< In effect, were it’ poffible for bodies, 7. e. folid, figured, 
sf fubftances to exift without the mind, correfponding to 
“¢thofe ideas we have of external objeéts, yet how were it 
“ poflible for us to know it? Either we muft know it by fenfe, 
“* or reafon : as for otir fenfes, by them we have only the 
“© knowledge of our fenfations or ‘ideas : they do not inform 
£Cus that things exift without the mind, or unperceived, like 
“ thofe which are perceived. Tt remains, therefore, that if 
swe have any knowledge at all of external things, it muft 
‘¢be by reafon inferring their éxiftence from what is imme- 

diately perceived by fenfe. But how fhall reafon induce us 

to believe the exiftence of bodies without the mind, when 
the patrons of matter themfelves deny that there is any ne- 
ceflary connection betwixt them and our ideas. In effeat, 
it is granted on all hands, ahd what happens in dreams, 
phrenzies, deliriums, extafies, &c. puts it beyond difpute, 
“ that we might be affe@ted with all the ideas we have now, 
“though there were no dodies exilting without, refembling 
“them, Hence, it is evident, the fuppofition of external 
“© bodies is not neceflary for the produétion of our ideas.” 
Berkeley’s Princ. of Human Knowledge, p. 59-—* Granting 
“<the materialifts their external bodies, they by their own 
“< confeffion, are never the nearer knowing how our ideas 
“© are produced ; fince they own themfelves unable to com- 
“ prehend in what manner body can a& upon {pirit; or how 
“© it is poffible it fhould imprint any idea on the mind. Hence, 
“© the production of ideas or fenfations, in our minds, can be 
“no reafon why we fhould fuppofe bodies, or corporeal 
‘<fubftances ; fice that © is equally inexplicable with or 
‘© without the fuppofition. In fhort, though there were 
“© external dedies, it is impoffible we fhould ever come 
‘© to know it; and if there were none, we fhould have the 
s¢ fame caufe to think there were, that we now have. Id. 
ibid. p. 60, 61. 
<¢ Try whether you can conceive it poffible for a found, or 
“© figure, or motion, or colour, to exift without the mind, 
“or unperceived.—If you can but conceive it poffible for one 
“* extended, moveable fubftance, or, in general, for any one 
*¢ idea to exift otherwife than in a mind perceiving it ; I fhall 
“* readily give up the caufe.” Id. ibid. p. 63.—* It is worth 
“¢ while to refleét a little on the motives which induced men 
“< to fuppole the exiftence of material fubftance; that fo, 
“¢ having obferved the gradual ceafing and expiration of thofe 
<¢ motives, we may withdraw the aflent grounded to them. 
<¢ Firft, therefore it was thought that colour, figure, motion, 
«cand the reft of the fenfible qualities, did really exift with- 
‘© out the mind; and for this reafon, it feemed neceflary to 
°¢ fuppofe fome unthin ng fubRratum, or fubftance, wherein 
“¢ they did exift, fince they could not be conceived to fublitt 
“¢ by themfelves. Afterwards, in procefs of time, men being 
“€ convinced that colours, founds, and the reft of the fen- 
“¢ fible fecondary qualitics had no exiftence without the mind ; 
“ they ftripped this fubftratum of thefe qualities, leaving only 
s¢the primary onés, fizure, motion, &c. which they itil 
“¢ conceived to exift without the mind, and confequently 
“to ftand in need of a material fupport. But having 
*¢fhewn above, that none, even of thefe, can poflibly 
“ exift otherwife than ina fpirit, or mind, which perceives 
“them, it follows, that we have no longer any rea- 
“¢ fon to fuppofe the being of matter.”? [d. ibid. p 118, 119. 

For the Colours of Bovrks: Sir Maac Newton fhews, that bodies 
appear of this or that colour, as they are difpofed to reflect 
moft copioufly the rays of light originally endued with fuch 
colours... Butthe particular conftitutions, whereby they reflect 
fome'rays more copioufly than others, remain yet to be dif- 
covered, However forne of the laws and Circumftances 
thereof, he delivers in the following propofitions. 

1. Thofe furfaces of tranfparent bodies reflect the greateft 
ii . light, which have the greateft refracting power ; 
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7. e. which intercede mediums; that differ moft in their 
refractive denfities: and in the confines of equally refract= 
ing mediums, there is no refle@ion,. 2, The leaft. parts 
of almoft all natural dedies are in fome meafure tranfpa= 
rent; and the opacity of thofe bodies arifes from the multi- 
tude of reflexions caufed in their internal parts. 3. Between 
the parts of opake and coloured bodies are many fpaces, 
either empty, or replete with mediums of different denfi- 
ties; as water between the tinging corpufcles wherewith a 
liquor is impregnated, air between the aqueous globules 
that conftitute clouds or mifts: and even fpaces void both 
of air and water, between the parts of hard bodies, are 
not wholly void of all fubftance. 4. The parts of the 
bodies, and their interftices, mult be lefs than of fome 
definite bignefs, to render them opake and coloured. 
5. The tranfparent parts of Ledics, according to their 
feveral fizes, reflet rays of one colour, and tranfmit thofe 
of another, for the fame reafon that thin plates or bubbles 
do refleé&t, or tranfmit thofe ray and this appears to 
be the ground of all their colour. 6. The parts of bodies, 
on which their colours depend, are denfer than the medium 
which pervades their interftices. 7. The bignefs of the 
Component parts of natural dedies may be conjectured 
from their colours ; on this principle, that tranfparent cor- 
pufcles, of the fame thicknefs and denfity with a plate, 
do exhibit the fame colour. 8, The caufe of _ reflexion 
is not the impinging of licht on the folid or impervious 
parts of bsdies, commonly believed, g. Bodies reflect 
and refract light, by one and the fame power variouily 
exercifed, in various circumftances. 
Bopigs, are divided into animate and 
thofe informed by a foul, and thofe w! 
that have life, and thofe that have none. 
Some confider bodies, either as natural and Jenfible ; Vid. 
as formed by phyfical caufes, and clothed ‘with phyfical 
qualities : (in which fenfe, body makes the object of phyfics, 
See Puysics.) Or, as intellectual or quantitative, in the 


inanimate; 7. e. into 
ich are not; or thofe 


general or abftract ; and according to three dimen- 
fions : in which fenfe, dady makes the fubject of 
geometry, 

Alkaline Boptes. (ALKALINE. 

Confiftent Bovres. ConsIsTENT. 

Elaftic Bopirs, Eastic. 


Fixt. 
HETEROGENEOUS, 
ATMOSPHERE, 


Fixit Bovtes. 

Hleterogencous Bones. 

Atthofphere of Bovies. 

Wat of Bopirs. Descent. 
ercury of Boies, Mercury, 

Bopy, with regard to animals, is ufed in oppofition to foul; 
wiz. for that part of an animal, compofed of bones, mufcles, 
canals, juices, nerves, €&c. 

In which fenfe, body makes the fubje& of comparative ana- 
tomy. 

The human Bony, confidered with regard to the various 
voluntary motions it is capable of performing, is an aflem- 
blage of an infinite number of levers, drawn by cords; if 
Confidered with regard to the miotions of the fluids it con- 
tains, it is another affemblage of an infinity of tubes and hy- 
draulic machines. Lattly, if confidered with regard to the 
generation of thofe fame fluids, it isanother infinite aflemblage 
of chymical inftruments and veflels ; as, philters, alembics, 
recipients, ferpentines, &c. and the whole is a compond which 
we can only admire, and whereof the greateft part efcapes 
our admiration  itfelf—The principal chymical apparatus 
in the whole bedy, is that wonderful laboratory the brain: it 
is in this, that precious extract, called animal . fpirits, 
the only material mover of the whole fabric, is fecreted 
from the blood. 
In the machine of the animal body, the retainers to the 
do&tiine of trituration maintain the brain to do the 
office of ‘the beam of a prefs; the heart, of a pifton ; the 
lungs, of bellows; the mouth, of a millftone ; and the 
teeth, of peftles ; the ftomach, of a prefs; the in- 
teftines, of a refervoir; the veflels, of fieves or ftrain- 
ers; and the air, of a pondus, or fpring that fets the 
machine a going. 
The foul, Rohault obferves, is not the form of the human 
body, as the Peripatetics affert. So far is animal life from 
depending on the foul, becaufe of its ceafing when the foul 
is {eparated ; that, on the contrary, the continuance of the 
foul depends entirely on the ftate of the body : the 
former never quitting the latter, till its ceconomy or order is 
interrupted. 

The Cartefians maintain the foul and body to be too difpro- 

portionate, for thoughts or idezs of the foul to be caufed by 

the motions of the beady, and vice verfa : thus, their recipro- 
cal motions not being able to be the direé&t caufe of the 
one and the other, are only deemed the occafion, or occa- 

fional caufe, God on occafion of the motion of a body, im- 

preffés an idea or fenfation on the foul ;.and again, on oc- 

cafion of an idea of the foul, communicates a motion to the 

body : of confequence, God is the only agent in the whole 

intercourfe between foul and bat 
i Lil 
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Phyfictans divide the body into folids, and fluids.—Alfo 
into venters, or cavities, the head, thorax, and lower 
yenter. Z 

The reft of the body they call members or extremities. 

Faculties of the Bony. See the article Facunry. j 

Bony, cérpus, is alfo applied by anatomifts to feveral particular 
parts of the animal fabric.—As, the callous body of the brain, 
the cavernous or fpongeous Ladies of the p nis, Sc. See Cor- 
pus Callofum, Corrora Cavernofa, &c. 

Reticular Bop. See thearticle RETICULAR. : 

Bopvy in Geometry denotes the fame with folid. See Sonrp. — 

The Regular or Platonic Bopres are thofe which have all their 
fides, angles, and planes fimilar and equal. : 
Of thefe there are only five, viz. the tetrahedron, confifting 
of four angles; the oétahedron, of eight; the icofahedron, 
of twenty ; the dodecahedron, of twelve pentagons ; and the 
cube of fix {quares. 

Bopy in Law—A man is faid to be bound or held in body 
and goods ; that is, he is liable to remain in prifon, in default 
of payment. : 

In France, by an ordonnance of 1667, all reftraints of the 
body, for civil debts, are null after four months, unlefs the 
furs exceed two hundred livres. 

A woman, though in other refpeéts fhe cannot engage her 
perfon but to her‘hufband, may be taken by the body, when fhe 
carrics on a feparate trade. 

Bopy, corps, in war, is an aggregate or affemblage of forces, 
horfe and foot, united and marching under fome chief. 

An army, ranged in form of battle, is divided into three 
bodies; the van-guard, the rear-guard, and the main dody ; 
which laft is ordinarily the general’s pott. 

Bony of Referve. See the article RrsERVE. 

BOG®*, a moift, rotten fpot of earth, which finks, and 
gives way to the weight of the body, formed of grafs 
and plants putrified by fome fpring; frequent, efpecially 
in Ireland. 

* The word may be derived from the italian buca, a hole ; 
or rather from the Belgic booger, to bend, on account of its 

g way when trod upon. 


In this fenfe, dog amounts to much the fame with what in 
other places are called mofJes, marfhes, fens, &c. 


Ireland is become infamous for bogs: they diftinguifh 
between a turf-bog, called alfo' red-bog, out of which turf 
or peat is dug ; and a guaking-bog, which will fink under a 
man in the place where he ftands to a confiderable depth, 
and rife before and behind proportionably : underneath, is 
frequently clear watcr, into which a perfon often flips to the 
middle, upon breaking the furface.—Quaking-bogs frequently 
_ turn into turf-bogs, 
Every red bog is incompafled with a deep marfhy floughy 
ground, called the bounds of the bog.—Horns and fkeletons 
of moufe-deer are fometimes found in bags fourteen foot deep. 
The inconveniences of fags are, that a confiderable part of 
the kingdom is rendered ufelefs by them: they alfo keep 
people at a diftance from each other, and thus’ hinder bufi- 
nefs from going forward. They occafion the roads to be 
crooked and circuitous to avoid them: they are a great de- 
truction. to cattle, the chief commodity of Ireland ; which 
are encouraged by the grafs growing on the edges of the Jags 
to venture in, where they are loft : they are alfo a fhelter to 
tories and thieves. ‘The fmell and vapour arifing from them 
-is accounted unwholefome, and the fogs putrid and ftinking. 
Add, that they corrupt the water, both as to its colour and 
tafte. r 
Bogs have alfo their ufes: moft of the people in Ireland have 
their firing from them; the wood being impolitickly de- 
ftroyed, and little pit-coal yet difeovered. ‘The Irifh could 
hardly do without fome dogs.—The natives had anciently ano- 


igin and formation of BoGs, itis to be obferved, that 
there are few places, in the nothern world, ‘but have for- 
merly been as famous for them, as Ireland now is: every 
wild, ill-inhabited country has them: the /sca palu/tria, or 
paludes, to which the ancient Gauls, Germans, and Britons, 
réticed when beaten, appear to be no other, than what we 
now call bags, The like may even ftill be found in the barren 
parts of Italy, as Liguria. * 

‘The true caufe of bogs, then, feems to be the want of 
induftry ; at leaft it is certain induftry may remove, and 
much more prevent them. There are many dogs of late- 
ftanding in Ireland, formed within our own memory, 
through the miferies of the times, and the defolations of 
civil war.—It is no wonder if a country famous for lazinefs 
fhould abound with them. 

To fhew how want of induftry caufes bogs, it muft be re- 
membred that Ireland abounds with fprings; that thefe 
fprings are dry, or nearly fo, in the fummer-time, and that 
the grafs and weeds grow thick about. the places where they 
burit out. In the winter’ the fame fprings fwell again, and 
run and foften and loofen the earth about them; and the 
fwerd or feurf of the earth, which confifts of the roots of 
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grafs, being lifted up and made fuzzy by the water, becomes 
dried again the fpring; and does not fall together, but 
withers in a tuft, and new grafs fprings through it; which, 
the next winter is again lifted up : thus the {pring is more 
and more ftopt ; and the fcurf grows thicker and thicker, till 
it firft makes what we call a quaking bog: and as it grows 
higher and dryer, and the grafs roots and other vegetables 
become more putrid, together with the mud and flime of the 
water, it acquires a blacknefs, and grows into what we call 

a turf-bog. 

What confirms this account is, that bogs are generally found 

higher than the land about them, and the higheft in the middle : 

e chief {prings which caufe them being commonly about 

he middle ; from whence they dilate themfelves by degrees, 

s one would blow a bladder ; but not always equally, be~ 

aufe they fometimes meet with greater obftacles on one fide, 

han on the other.—Add, that if a deep trench be cut through 
bog, you will find the original fpring, and vaft quantities of 

water willrun from it, and the bog will fubfide ; fometimes a 

dozen or 15, fome even fay, 30 foot.—Laftly, thofe hills 

which have no fprings, have no éogs; and thofe which have 
fprings, and want culture, are never without them. In brief, _ 
wherever dogs are, thee are great {prings: the turf generally 
difcovers a vegetable fubftance ; it is light, and impervious to 

water, while the ground under it is very pervious. * 
True, there are fome quaking bogs caufed otherwife ; as, 
when a ftream or {pring runs through a flat; if the paflage 
be not tended, it fills with weeds in {ummer, trees fall a-crofs 
it, and dam it up ; then in winter, the water ftagnates far- 
ther and farther every year, till the whole flat be covered 5 
next, there rifes a coarfe kind of grafs peculiar to thefe bogs 5 
it grows in tufts, and the roots confolidate together, and 
yearly grow higher, in fo much as fometimes to reach the 
height of a man: this grafs rots in winter, and falls on the 
tufts, and the feed with it, which fprings up next year, and 
thus makes a new addition: fometimes the tops of flags and 
grafs being interwoven on the furface of the water, and become 
by degrees thicker, till they lie like a cover on the water; 
other herbs take root in it, and by a plexus of thofe roots it 
becomes {trong enough to bear the weight of a man. 
Another caufe of begs is mofs, with which Ireland abounds 
extremely.—That which grows in dogs is remarkable; the 
light {pongy turf above-mentioned being nothing but a con- 
geries of the threads of this mof’, which is fometimes in 
fuch quantities, and fo tough, that the turf-fpades cannot cut 
it: in the north of Ireland they call it old wives tow ; not 
being much unlike flax. The turf-holes in time grow up 
with it again, and all the little gutters in dogs are generally 
filled with it. In reality, to this the red or turf-bogs feem to 
be chiefly owing. 

Far the draining of Bocs, to render them fit for pafture or 

arable, it is not impoffible ; the fame having been performed 
in England, France, Germany, &c.—People commonly di- 
ftinguifh between dogs which have no fall to carry away the 
water from them, and thofe which have; the laft are re- 
puted drainable, the former not. But Mr. King affures, he 
never obferved one éog without a fall fufficient to drain it, 
nor does he believe there is any. In reality, the great ob- 
jection againft draining is the charge; which, it is com- 
monly reckoned, will amount to much more than would pur- 
chafe an equal quantity of good ground : for an acre of this laft 
in moft parts of Ireland is not worth above 45. per annum, 
and 14 or 1§ years purchafe ; fo that three pound will buy 
an acre of good land; and it is very doubtful with moft, 
whether that fum will reduce a deg: this reafoning pafles 
current, and is the great impediment of this work. 
To this it is anfwered, that guaking-bogs, though land be 
never fo cheap, never fail to be worth draining ; one trench 
will drain many acres; and when dry, it is generally mea- 
dow, or the beft grazing ground. Again, what is called the 
bounds of a red bag, never fail to be worth the draining ; 
being done by one deep trench drawn round the dog; by this 
cattle are kept out of the Jog, and the bounds turned into 
meadow.—Add, that even red bogs might be made fit for 
grazing at a much cheaper rate than has hitherto been done, 
by a proper conduét in the digging of trenches, particularly 
defcribed by Mr. King.—See Philof. Tranfact. N°. 170. p. 948. 
Seq. & N°. 330. p- 305. Item N°. 314. p. 59. Plot. Nat. 
Hift. Oxfard, c, 9. §. 81. feg. Mortim. Hufband. T. 1.1.1. 
Cena aly 

BOGOMILI*, or BoGaARMIT A, a fect of heretics, fprung 
from the Manichees, or rather from the Maffalians toward 
the clofe of the 11th century ; whofe chief, Bafil, was burnt 
alive by order of the emperor Alexander Comnenus.  * 

* Du Cange derives the name from two words in the Bulga- 
rian language, bog, deus, and milvi, miferere, have mercy. 

The Bogomili denied the trinity ; maintaining, that God had — 
ahuman form, that the world was created by evil angels 5 
and that it was the archangel Gabriel that became incarnate. 
They rejected the books of Mofes, and only admitted feyen 
books of {cripture: they maintained the lord’s prayer to be 
the only eucharift ; that. the baptifm of the Catholics was 
only that of St. John, and theirs that of Jefus Chrift; and 
that all thofe of their fect conceived the word, or logos, as 
much 
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much as the virgin, Laftly, that there was no other refur- 
reétion but repentance. 

BOILING, or Boyrrne, Ebullition, in phyfics, the agi- 
tation of a fluid body, arifing from the application of fire, 
&e, 

The phenomenon of boiling may be thus accounted for: the 
minute particles of the fuel being detached from each 
other, and impelled in orbem, with a great velocity, (i. e. 
being converted into fire) pafs the pores of the containing 
veflel, and mix with the liquid. By the refiftance they 
here meet withal, their motion is deftroyed; i. e. they 
communicate it wholly to the quiefcent water ; hence arifes, 
at firft, a fmall inteftine motion in the water, and from 
the continued aétion of the firft caufe, the effect is in- 
creafed, and the motion of the water continually accelerated : 
fo that the water, by degrees, becomes fenfibly agitated. 
But now the particles of the fire ftriking on thofe in the 
loweft furface of the water, will not only give them an im- 
pulfe upwards, contrary to the laws of equilibrium, but will 
likewife render them fpecifica ly lighter than before, fo as to 
determine them to afcend according to the laws of zquili- 
brium: and this, either by inflating them into little veficles, 
by the attraction of the particles of water around them ; or 
by breaking and feparating the little fpherules of water, and 
fo increafing the ratio of their furface to their folid content. 
‘There will therefore be a conftant flux of water from the bot- 
tom of the veffel to the top; and confequently a reciprocal 
flux from the top to the bottom: i. ¢. the upper and under 
water will change places ; and hence we have the reafon of 
that phenomenon, of the water’s being hot at top fooner 
than at bottom. 

Again, an intenfe heat will diminith the fpecific gravity of 
water, fo as not only to make it mount in water, but alfo 
in air ; whence arife the phenomena of vapour and fmoak : 
‘Though the air inclofed in the interftices of the water muft 
be allowed a good fhare in this appearance: for that air 
being dilated, and its {pring ftrengthened by the aétion of the 
fire, breaks its prifon, and afcends through the water into 
the air; carrying with it fome of the contiguous {pherules of 
water, fo many as {hall hang in its villi, or can adhere im- 
mediately to it, 

The particles of air in the feveral interftices of the fluid mafs 
thus expanded, and moving upwards, will meet and coalefce 
in their paflage ; by which means great quantities of the 
water will be heaved up, and let fall again alternately ; as 
the air rifes up, and again pafles from the water: for the 
air, after coalition, though it may bouy up a great heap of 
water, by its elafticity while in the water, yet cannot carry 
it up together with itflf into the atmofphere ; fince, when 
once got free from the upper furface of the water in the 
veffel, it will unbend itfelf in the atmofphere, and fo its 
{pring and force will become juft equal to that of the éommon 
unheated air. Add to this, that were the {pring and mo- 
tion of the air fufficient to carry up the water with it, yet 
it would not have that effe&t ; but the water would run off 
at the extremities of the air; all, except fo much as fhould 
be either entangled in its villi, or immediately adhere to its 
furface by attra@tion: and hence we fee the reafon of the 
principal phenomenon of boiling, viz. the fluctuating of the 
furface of the water. 

Water, only lukewarm, boils very vehemently in the reci- 
pient of an air-pump, when the air is exhaufted : the reafon 
is obvious ; for the preflure of the atmofphere being taken off 
from its furface, the air included in the interftices of the 
water, dilated by a feeble heat, has {pring enough to heave 
up the water, and difengage itfelf —When the water ceafes 
boiling, it is again excited thereto by pouring cold water upon 
the recipient ; and when it boi/s the moft vehemently, it ceafes 
by pouring on hot water : the reafon whereof is fearce gueffed 
at. See Vacuum. 

Boit1nG Waters, in natural hiftory. See Water. 

BOLE, in medicine, is applied to feveral kirids of earths that 
enter fome of the Galenical compofitions. See SUPPLEMENT, 
article Bore. 

Bore Armoniac*, or the Armenian Bore, is a foft, friable, 
fatty earth, ufually of a pale red colour; tho’ there are two 
other kinds, a yellow and a white. They are all eafily pul- 
verized, and adhere to the tongue. The common or red kind 
is efteemed a good drier, ftyptic, and vulnerary; and in 
thofe qualitities is ufed in divers difeafes both internally and 
externally. 


SE his- popularly, though corruptly, called in Englith, dole 
Armoniac, is called, by the naturalifts, 4+menia terra, fome- 
times wnr@- Apusnx®-, or Armenian clay. 


This do/e is eafily falfified ; and the druggifts frequently fell 
fome other earth in lieu thereof. Matthiolus fays, it is found 
in gold, filver, and copper-mines. 

Boxe of the Levant is a medicinal earth brought from the Le- 
vant ; nearly of the fame nature, and having the fame ufes 
with the bole-armoniac. 

Pomet fays, there is no fuch thing among us, as either true 
bole-armoniac, or bole of the Levant ; and that all the doles 
now in ufe are brought either from the provinces of France, 
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or the neighbouring countries: but this does n, em fufi* 
ciently waranted; and the new tarifs, or duties on good? 
imported into France, which mention them both, make i 
credible that there are of each kind imported into that ki 
dom. Indeed, it appears, that it is the Levant bole which 
ufually paffes among us for the Armeniac. See Supp LE y 
article Borus-ARMENA. 

BOLLANDISTS, in literary hiftory, 2 denomination gi 
to certain Jefuits of Antwerp, who have been a confide 
time employed in collecting the lives and 
Thus called from F, Bollandus, one of the firft and chief of 
the affociation, 

As we find frequent occafion to quote that learned body in 
this work, and are indebted to them for feveral excellent’ ob- 
fervations that occur herein, the reader will not be difpleafed 
to find fome account of them. 

In the beginning of the 17th century, F. Heribert Rof- 
weide, a Jefuit of Antwerp, laid a defign of collecting the 
lives of the faints, as wrote by the orignal authors, with notes, 
like thofe added to his lives of the fathers, to clear ob{cure pai- 
fages, and diftinguifh the genuine from the fpurious : but he died 
in 1629, ere the work was begun.—The year following, J. 
Bollandus, a Jefuit of the fame houfe, tock up the defign ; 
and whereas Rofweide only propofed to colleé the lives already 
compofed, Bollandus undertook, where there was no life of a 
faint extant, to compofe new ones from the authors who had 
mentioned him.—In 1635, he took in G, Henfchenius, as a 
partner with him; and in 1641, publifhed the aéts of the 
Saints of the month of Fanuary, in two large volumes, folio. 
In 1650, F. Papebroch became an aflociate ; and, Henfche- 
nius dying, the fathers, Baert, Janning, Sollier, and Raye 
were called in, who continued the work : whereof, in eight 
years, there have appeared twenty-four volumes, for the 
firft fix months of the Roman calendar. 


BOLONIAN. See Bononian. 
BOLT, in building, an iron faftening, fixed to doors and 
windows, 


roe are chiefly of three kinds, plate, round, and [pring- 

alts. 

Bout of a Lock. See the article Lock. 

OLS, or iron pins “in a fhip, are of feveral forts, frequently 
diftinguifhed according to the places where they are ufed ; as, 
chain-bolts, bolts for carriages, &c. ring-bolts, ferving for the 
bringing to of the planks, &'c. drive-balts, ufed to drive out 
others 5 /et-bolts, employed for forcing the planks and other 
works, and bringing them clofe to one another 5 rag-bolts, 
on each fide full of Jags or barbs, to keep from flying out 
of their holes ; clench-bolts, thofe which are clenched or 
faftened at the ends where they come through ; fore-Lock- 
bolts, made like locks with an eye at each end, whereinto a 
fore-lock of iron is driven to prevent ftarting out ; Send, ot 
Seader-bolts, made with long and thick heads, ftruck into 
the uttermoft bends or wales of a thip, to fave her fides from 
bruifes and hurts, 

Thunder-Bour. See the article THUNDER-BOLT. 

BOLT-HEAD, the fame as matrafs; a veflel ufed by the 
chymifts. See Marrass. 

BOLTING®, a method of pleading, or arguing, in ufe in 
the inns of courts; inferior to mooting. ‘The cafe is argued 
firft by three ftudents, then by two barrifters ; a fenior fitting 
judge. 

* The word comes from the Saxon So/t, an houfe, becaufe done 
Privately within doors for inftruction, 

BOLUS, in medicine, an extemporaneous form of remedy, 
of a foft confiftence, fomewhat more fo than that of an clec- 
tuary, and of the quantity of one dofe, or morfel to be fwal- 
lowed down ; contrived principally for the fake “of fuch as 

have an averfion to potable medicines; as alfo for the better 

conveyance of certain preparations of mercury, antimony, &. 
which by their weight would fink to the bottom of the glafs, 
were they given in draughts, 

There are bolus’s of various kinds, made with ele€tuaries, 

confections, conferves, pulps, powders, falts, oils, effences, 

ts, fyrups, &c. fome of which ingredients muft always 
ave folidity or drynefs enough, to give a confiftence to thofe 
that are liquid. 

BOMB®, a hollow iron ball, or fhell, 
powder, and furnifhed with a vent for a 
tube filled with 
a mortar. 


filled with gun- 
fufee, or wooden 
combuftible matter ; to be thrown out from 


* The word bomb comes from the Latin domdus, crefitus, or 
Sibilus ani, by reafon of the noife it makes. 

The method of preparing a bomb is as follows: a hollow iron 
globe AB, (Tab. Fortification. fig. 8.) is caft pretty thick, 
having a round aperture A, by which it may be filled and 
lighted ; and circular anfe CD, for the éommodious putting 

it into the mortar, 
To prove whether it be ftaunch, after heating it red-hot on 
the coals, it is expofed to the air, fo as it may cool gently ; for 
fince fire dilatesiron, if there be any hidden chinks or perfora- 
tions, they will thus be opened and enlarged; and the rather, 
becaufe of the {pring of the included air continually acting from 
within. This done, the cavity of the globe is filled with hot 
water, 
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water, arid the aperture well ftopped ; and the outer fuface Bonorwm attachiamenta. See ATTACH{AMENTA. 
wafhed with cold water and foap; fo that if there be the Summum Boxum, See SuUMMUM, 
{malleft leak, the air, rarified by the beat, will now perfpire BOND. Sce the articles OpricATron, and CounrEr- 


and form bubbles on the furface. 
If no defeét be thus found in the globe, its cavity is filled 
with whole gunpowder ; alittle fpace, or liberty is left, that 
when a fufee or wooden tube a e, of the figure of a trun- 
cated cone, is driven through the aperture, and faftened with 
a cement made of quick-lime, afhes, brick-duft, and 
fteel-filings, worked together in a glutinous water; or, if 
four parts of pitch, two of colophony, one of turpentine, 
and one of wax; the powder may not be bruifed. This 
tube is filled with a combuftible matter, made of two ounces 
of nitre, one of fulphur, and three of gun-powder-duft, well- 
rammed. 
This fufee, fet on fire, burns flowly till it reach the gun- 
powder, which goes off at once, burfting the fhell to pieces 
with incredible violence: whence the ufe of bombs in be- 
fieging towns. 
Special care, however, mutt be taken, that the fufee be fo 
proportioned, as that the gun-powder do not take fire ere 
the hell arrives at the deftined place; to prevent which, 
the fufee is frequently wound round with a wet clammy 
thread. See Fusre. 
Bombs being made of different magnitudes, it may be pro- 
er to exhibit fome of their dimenfions; as in the follow- 
ing table. 


ee 
Diam. off L hicknelyDiam. of Quant. of| Weight 
Bomb. Jof Metal.{ Apert. |Gunpow.jof Bomb. 


17,In.10}2In. J2,10] 520 4815 | 4901. 
PTs SBM r 518] ,16 15 130 
8 ©,10{ ,13! 410 4 40 


Others make the thicknefs of the bomb 4, or 3, or 73, of 
the whole diameter ; and the diameter of the aperture ¢ or 7 
of the fame. 
Bombs only differ from granadas, in that the latter are 
much lefs, and inftead of mortars are thrown out of the 
hand.“ 
M. Blondel, who has wrote on the art of throwing bombs, 
obferves, that the firft bombs were thofe thrown into the 
city of Watchtendonch in Guilderland, in 1588; though 
others pretend they were in ufe a century before, viz, at the 
fiege of Naples by Charles VIII. in 1495- 
Boms-Barrery. See the article BATTERY. 
Bomn-Cuest is akind of cheft filled ufually with bombs, 
* fometimes only with gun-powder, placed under ground, to 
tear and blow it up in the air, with thofe who ftand on it. 
Bomb-chef!s were formerly much ufed to drive enemies from 
a poft they had feized, or were about to take pofleflion of ; 
they were fet on fire by means of a fauciflee faftened at one 
end; but they are now much difufed. 

BOMBARD®, Bomsarpa, a piece of artillery anciently 
in ufe, exceedingly fhort and thick, and with a very large 
mouth, by fome alfo called bafilic, by the Dutch donderbu/s. 

* Some derive the word, by corruption, from /ombard, as fup- 
poling this piece firft ufed in Lombardy: Du Cange, after 

Voflius, derives it from bombus, and ardeo ; Menage, from the 

German bombarden, the plural of bomber, balifia, But we doubt 

whether the Germans know any fuch word, It is no unufual 

thing with Menage, and many other etymologilts, to give 
derivations from words of their own making. 
There were fome of thefe pieces faid to have carried balls of 
300 pound weight; Froiffart mentions one of 50 foot long. 
To load them, they made ufe of cranes, &c. “Vhe bombard 
is fuppofed to have been in ufe before the invention of 
cannons, 

BOMBARDIER, anengeneer, or perfon whofe bufinefs is 
to take care of the firing and throwing dombs out of mor~ 
tars.—-He firft drives the fufee, then fixes the fhell, points, 
loads, and fires. 

BOMB-KETCH isa {mall veflel, ftrengthened with large 
beams, for the ufe of mortars at fea. 

BOMBYCINUM welamentum. See VELAMENTUM. 

BONA mobilia. See the article Mozrita. 

Bona notabilia, in law, where a perfon dying has goods, or 
good debts, in another diocefe but within the fame pro- 
vince, befides. his goods in the diocefe where he dies, 
amounting to the value of five pounds at leaft, he is faid 
to have bona notabilia; in which cafe, the probate of 
his will, &e. belongs not to the bifhop of the diocefe 
where he dies, whofe jurifdiction cannot extend beyond the 
bounds of his own diocefe, but to the archbifhop of the 
province. 

BONA patria, a jury or affife of countrymen, or good neigh- 
bours. See JuRyY and Assis. 

Bons arreflandis ne di(ffipentur. See ARRESTANDIS. 

Terris, Bonts, & catallis rehabendis paft purgationem, See Ter- 
RIS« 

Arrefto facto Juper Bonts mercatorum. See ARRESTO, 


BOND. 
ONE, in anatomy, a white, hard, brittle, infenfible 
part of the body, framed for the deience of the foft parts, 
and the fupport of the whole fabric. See Bopy, Part, 
Se. 
The bones are all covered with a peculiar membrane, called 
the perio/teum, and are moft of them hollow, and filled with 
an oily fubftance called marrow. 
Dr. Havers, deferibing the texture of the bones, obferves, 
that they confift of lamella, or plates lying one upon ano- 
ther; and thofe, again, of fibres running lengthwife, fome 
to the extremities of the bees, others not fo far; but none 
of them terminating there in diftinét ends, as they feem to 
do; but in lieu of that continued tranfverfly, and as it were 
arched: the fibres of one fide meeting and uniting with 
thofe of the other; and this at each extremity. So that the 
fibres are a continuation of each other ; though not in the 
fame uniform order, but in very long ellipfes; not all of a 
length, however, but in each plate, fhorter and fhorter than 
other. 
Thefe lamelle, or plates, are differently difpofed in different 
bones; v. gr. in thofe that have a large cavity, they are con- 
tiguous on each fide, and very clofely united ; in thofe again, 
whofe cavities are fmall, or which are altogether {pongeous 
within, many of the internal lamina are placed at a diitance 
from each other, having betwixt them litle bony cells; and 
even in Jones that have a larger cavity, fome of thefe leffer 
cells are ufually found at each extremity. In fuch ones as 
have their plates contiguous, there are pores through and be- 
tween the plates, belides thofe made for the paflage of the 
blood-veffels: the firft penetrate the laminz tranfverflys and 
look from the cavity to the external furface of the done; 
the fecond run longitudinally between the plates; the firft 
are found in every lamina; though the nearer the cavity, 
the greater the number of pores; but they do not lie di- 
reétly over one another, fo as to form any continued paflage 
from the cavity to the furface. The fecond are feldom found 
but by good glaffes: a medullary oil is diffufed, by thefe, 
throughout the plates; and to thofe, the firft kind feems only 
fubordinate ; ferving to bring the oil into them. 
The marrow in the cavity of the bones is invefted with 
a membrane, wherein are included little bags, or lobules; 
and in thefe bags are veficule, or glandulous bladders, 
ferving both for the fecretion of the medullary oil from 
the blood, and for the reception and confervation of the 
fame. They feem to have paflages into each other, as have 
alfo the bags; whereby the oil has a freer courfe to the 
joints and fubftance of the dove. The ufe of the marrow 
is to oil the fubftance of the done, and to prevent its being 
too dry and brittle; it alfo lubricates the articulation of 
the ones, and hinders their ends from being worn, or over- 
heated with motion; and it moiftens the ligaments by 
which they are tied to each other: in which it is affifted 
by the mucilaginous glands, found in all the articulations of 
the bones. 
The bones are generally bigger at their extremities than in 
the middle; that the articulations might be firm, and the 
bones not {o eafily diflocated: but to render the middle of 
the bone ftrong withal, fo as to fultain its allotted weight, 
and refift accidents, the fibres" are there more clofely com- 
paéted together, and fupport one another: to which it may 
be added, that the bone being hollow, is not fo eafily bro- 
ken, as if it had been folid and fmaller: for of two bones 
of equal length, and of equal numbers of fibres, the ftrength 
of the one to the ftrength of the other will be as their 
diameters. 
The bones are joined and conneéted together various ways, 
according to the various purpofes they are to ferve : fome being 
intended for motion, others for reft, and the fupport of the 
incumbent parts only.—T hat jointure intended for motion, 
is called arthrofis, or articulation; that for reft, /ymphy/is, 
or coalition. 
Articulation is divided into two kinds, diarthrofis, and fynar- 
thrafis ; and each of thefe again fubdivided into feveral others. 
See ArrrcuLaTion, DiarrHRosis, Ge,.—Sympby/is is 
divided into futura, harmonia, and gomphofis.—Befides which 
there are five other kinds of connection, wiz. /yffarcofis, fyn- 
chondrofis, fynneurofis, fyntenofis, and fynymenfis. See Sym- 
PHysIs, SYSSARCOsIS, Sc. 
The number of the Jones is various in various fubjeéts ; or- 
dinarily it is about 242; fome fay 3005 others 307 5 others 
318: but the later writers fix it at 249 or 2503 64 of which 
are in the head, 67 in the trunk, 62 in the arms and hands, 
and 60 in the legs and feet : the variations are in the number 
of the fefamoidea, the teeth, and the fternum. 
The names of the feveral domes are given in the following 
table; their figures, and places are reprefented in Tab. Ana- 
tomy P. 1. (Ofteology) and particular deferiptions of each 
are given under their proper heads. 
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Os frontis 1 |Vertebre Cervicis 7|The Os Femoris 2 when thefe are too narrow, or fhallow to clothe the maft; 
—Occipitis 1)—Dorfi 12] Rotula 2 or inorder to make more way in calm weather, 

Offa Parietalia — 2.|—Lumborum 5| Tibia 2 BONONIAN fone, a fmall, gray, foft, glofly, fibrous, 
—Temporum 2) — Vis Sacri 6| Fibula 2 ponderous, fulphurous ftone, about the ‘bignefS of a large 
Officula Auditus 8) Os Coccygis 3| Offa Tarfi 14] walnut; when broken, having a kind of cryftal or {parry talc 
Os Ethmoides 1| Scapula 2|—Metatarfi 10 within ; found in the neighbourhood of Bologna, or Bononia 
—Sphenoides 1| Clavicule 2|—Digitorum 28} in Italy, and, when duly prepared, making a fpecies of phof- 
—Male 2| Coffe —J| phorus. 

—Maxillare Sternum 60 ‘This ftone is found in divers parts of that country, particu- 
—Unguis Offa Innominata — Jarly in a river at the foot of mount Palermo 5; where a chy~ 
—Nafi Th all 245 mift, one Vincenzo Cafciarlo, having gathered fome pieces 
—Palati — and carried them home, in hopes by the fire to draw filver out 


2 
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2 

Vomer I 
Maxilla Inferior} 
8 

4 
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The Humerus Befides the Offa 
Ulna 2| Sefamoidea, whichare 
| Radius 2} faid to be found to 
Offa Carpi 16| the number of 48. 
—Metacarpi 8} OF the bones the 
—|—Digitorum 30] leaft is the Orbicula- 
61 —|re; the biggeft, the 
60] Femur. 

The blood-veffels of the Jones, Dr. Havers divides into nutri- 
tious and medullary; the one furnifhing matter for the nu- 
trition, the other for the lubrication of the bones. ‘The chief 
of the nutritious enter the ends of the bone, viz. the arteries 
at one end, and the veins at the other. The medullary com- 
monly. enter the fides of the bone, and that obliquely ; but 
both by the fame foramen. 

The medullary oil is difpenfed from the cavity where it is 
depofited, throughout the whole fubftance of the bones pafling 
firft through the tranfverfe pores of the firft internal lamin: 
into the longitudinal ones; where it proceeds till it finds 
other tranfverfe pores, when it alters its courfe again, and ex- 
udes farther: thus it pafles alternately through and between 
the plates, till it is diffufed throughout. This is the method 
of its conveyance in bones whofe plates are contiguous: where 
the plates are at a diftance, as in dones that have no great 
cavity, the {mall caverns above mentioned contain medullary 
glands ; whence the plates have the benefit of the marrow 
without the former method of conveyance. 

‘Thus are all the Jones ftocked with pores, &c. excepting the 
teeth; which have this further diftin&tion, that they have 
nerves inferted into them: whereas in all the other bones, the 
nerves go no further than the periofteum. See Tooru. 
Befides the large cavities in the infide, moft ones have fu- 
perficial cavities, or finus’s, which may be diftinguifhed into 
fultiy or furrows, the longer fort ; and Sovee, pits, the 
fhorter ones. 

On the outfide are alfo obferved prominences, whereof there 
are two kinds; the one a continued part of the Lones, jetting 
apparently above its plane furface, for the more commodious 
infertion of the mufcles, &c, called apophyfis, or proceffis ; 
the other an additional done, growing to another by mere 
contiguity, being generally more foft and porous than the 
other, and called an epiphy/is, or appendage. If the protu- 
berance be round, it is called the caput, under which is the 
cervix ; if flat, condylus ; if fharp, corone, 

The general ufe of the bones is, to fupport and ftrengthen the 
body, like beams and pillars in a building ; to defend fome of 
the more effential parts, as the brain, &¢. to give fhape to 
the body, and to afift in motion. 

‘The difeafes of the bones are, aches, caries, exoftofes, rickets, 
&c. to which add, fractures, fiffures, luxations, &c. See 
Carizs, Rickets, &c, 


Dentes Incifivi 
—Canini 
—Malares 2 
Os Hyoides 


Hurle Bone. . cHurze. 
Neper’s Bones. NEPER. 
Quitter Bonz, PSee the articles ¢ Quirrrer. 
Ring Bonz. Kine. 
Whale Bone, WHALE. 


BONE-SETTING. See the articles Repucrion, Frac- 
TURE, and Luxarron. 
BONNET, ina general fenfe. Sec Cap, Hat, &e. 
Bonne, in fortification, a kind of little ravelin, without a 
ditch, having a parapet three foot high ; anciently placed 
before the points of the faliant-angles of the glacis; being 
pallifadoed round: of late alfo ufed before the angles of ba- 
ftions, and the points of ravelins, and fauflebrayes. See Tad. 
Fortif. fig. 21. lit. m. 
The bonnet has two faces, from ten to fifteen, or more rods 
long: the parapet is made of earth, from thirty to thirty-fix 
foot thick, and from nine to twelve foot high : it is environed 
with a double row of pallifadoes, ten or twelve paces diftant 
from each other ; hath a parapet three foot high, and is like 
, 2 little advanced corps du guard, ¢ 
Bonner a prétre, or prieft’s cap, is an outwork, having at 
the head three faliant angles, and two inwards. 
It differs from the double tenaille only in this, that its fides, 
inftead of being parallel, grow natrower, or clofer at the 
gorge, and open wider at the front; on which account it is alfo 
denominated gueve @arende, or fwallow’s tail. See QUEUE 
D’ARONDE, and TENAILLE. * 
BONNETS, in the fea-language, {mall fails, fet on the 
me i the mizzen, main-fail and fore-fail of a hip, 
oL. 


BONS-HOMMES, See ALBIGENSES. 
BOOK*, a writing compofed on fome point of knowledge 


of them ; inftead of what he expected, found that admirable 
phenomenon they exhibit, which confifts in this, that having 
been expofed to the light, they retain it, and thine, for the 
{pace of fix or eight hours in the dark. 

M. Homberg is faid to be the perfon who firft taught us 
the true manner of preparing and calcining the Bononian /fone, 
having made a Journey to Italy on purpofe to learn’ it,— 
Though others alledge, that the true art of preparing and 
calcining the ftone is loft; there having been but one, an 
ecclefiaftic, who had the true fecret, and who is fince dead, 
without communicating it to any perfon, See Philofoph, 
Tranfaé. N° 23. 
M. Elpigni obferves, that one Zagonius had a method of ma- 
king ftatues and pictures of the Bononian ffone, which would 
thine varioufly in the dark; but he ad is, the perfon died 
without difcovering his fecret. See Philof. Tranfadé, N° 134. 


by a perfon intelligent therein, for the inftruétion or amufe- 
ment of the reader. 

* The word is formed from the Saxon doc, which comes from 
the Northern éuech, of buecbaus, a beech or fervice-tree, on 
the bark of which our anceftors ufed to write. —Vid. Rudbecle 
Atlant.P. 3. Philofoph. Tranfad. N° 301. p. 2061. 

Book may be defined more precifely, a compofition of fome 
man of wit or learning, defigned to communicate fomewhat 
he has invented, experienced or colle&ted, to the public, and 
thence to pofterity ; being withal of a competent length ‘to 
make a volume.—Vid. Saalbach Sched. de Libr. Veter, §. 8» 
Reimm. Idea Sy/t, Autig. Liter, p. 230. Trev. D. Univ. LT. a 
P. 1506, voc. Livre, See alfo the article Votume. e 
In this fenfe, book is diftinguithed from pamphlet, ox fingle 
paper, by its greater length; and from tome or volume, by its 
containing the whole writing.—Ifidore makes this diftinGtion 
between /iber and codex ; that the former denotes a fingle 
book, the latter a collection of feveral*; though, accordi 
to Scipio Maffei, codex fignifies a book in the fquare form, 
Liber, a book, in the roll-form*.— Vid, Ifid. Orig. l. 6. ¢. 13. 
Mattei [/for. Diplom. 1. 2. Bibl. Ital, T. 2. p. 244. See 
alfo Saalbach Lib, cit. §. 4. Reimm. ubi fupra, 
According to the ancients, a book differed from an epiffle, or 
letter, not only in bulk, but in that the latter was folded up, 
the former only rolled*; not but that there are divers Looks 
now extant under the names of epi/fles.—*Vid, Pitife. L. Ant. 
T. 2. p. 84. voc, Libri, 
We fay an old book, a new books a Latin, a Greek book: to 
read, to write, to publith a book; the preface, the title, the 
dedication, the index of a bsok, See InpEx, &c.—To coe 
late a book is to fee that it be perfect, and that none of the 
theets be either wanting, or tranf{pofed.— Book-binders {peak 
of folding, fewing, beating, preffing, covering, gilding, and 
lettering of books. See BooK-BINDING. 
A large collection of books for ufe is called a library. See Lr- 
BRARY.—An inventory of a library, in order for the reader’s 
finding any baok, is called a catalogue. See CaTALOGUE.— 
Cicero calls M. Cato, hellua librorum, a glutton, or devourer of 
Looks*. Gaza holds Plutarch®, and Herm, Barbarus, Pliny, 
the beft of all books ©; —Crenius*, has a difcourfe on, the 
beft or capital books of each author; Tertullian’s beft is held 
to be his back De Pallio; St. Auguftin’s mafter-piece is that 
De Civitate Dei ; that of Rippocrates, the Coace prenotiones ; 
of Cicero, de Officiis of Ariftotle, de Animalibus 5 of Ga- 
len, de Ufu Partium ; of Virgil, the Sixth Eneid ; of Horace, 
the firft_and feventh Epifiles ; of Catullus, the cama Bere- 
nices; of Juvenal, the /ixth Satire; of Plautus, the Epidicus ; 
of Theotritus, the 27th Idyl : Paracelfus’s beft book is his 
Chirurgia; that of Severinus, de Abfceffibus 3 of Budzus, 
Commentarii Lingue Grece ; of Jof. Scaliger, de Emendati 
temporum; of Erafmus, the Adagia; of Petavius, the R. 
narium temporum ; of Bellarmin, de Scriptorib. Bee 
of Salmafius, the Exercitationes Pliniane 5 of Voftiu te 
Oratorie ; of Heinfius, Ariffarchus Sacer ; of Caufabon, Bx- 
ercitationes in Baronium.— Vid. Cic, de Finih. L 3. m1: 
® Gentzken. Hif?. Philof. p. 130. ‘Harduin. -Praft ad Plin. 
°Cren. de Libr: Script. Optim: A&. Erud. Lipf. an. 1704. 
P- 526. Barthol. de Libr. Legend, diff: 3. p. 66. 
It would be of good ufe to know which is the beft Zonk on 
each fubje& 5 e. gr the beft logic, beft dictionary and gram- 
mar, beft phyfics, beft commentary Onsthe bible, or on the 
inftitutes, or Genefis, or the epiftle to the Hebrews; the beft 
harmony of the Evangelifts; beft defence of the truth of 
1Mmm Chriftianity, 
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Chriftianity, and the like: by which a library might be com= 
pofed of none but the beft books of each kind.—For this pur- 
pofe we have the fentiments of many authors of eftablithed 
reputation on the moft confiderable writers, in Sir Tho. Pope- 
Blount’s Cenfura celebriorum audétorum, which may be of ufe 
to direét one’s choice. But, to be more exprefs, : 
The hiffory or notitia of Books makes the firft part, according 
to fome, the whole of the literary {cience.—The principal 
points in the notitia of a book, are, its author, date, printer, 
edition, verfions, comments, epitomes, fuccefs, eloges, cenfures, 
‘condemnation, fuppreffion, adverfaries, indicators, continua- 
tors, and the like. Reba lieas 
The hiftory of a book is either of its contents, which is given 
by analyfing it, as is done by journalifts or of its appendages 
and accidents, which is the more immediate province of thofe 
€alled Jiterators, and bibliothecarians. ‘ 
The contents of a book ate the matters delivered in it 5 which 
make the province of the author.—Of thefe there is one 
principal matter, called the /ubjec? 5 in refpe&t of which the 
yelt are only incidents. ( 5 
The appendages of a book are, the title, preface, epifile de- 
dicatory, fummaries, table of contents, index, and the like, which 
are the proper province of the editor, unlefs pethaps the title- 
page, which is frequently ufurped by the book-feller. 3 
In the compa/ition of a book, there occur fentiments, which are 
alfo the materials of it; metbod, the order wherein thefe are 
difpofed ; and /iyle, or expreffion, which is the language where- 
jin they are clothed. : 
The giving hiftories, catalogues and bibliotheca’s of backs, is 
{aid to have been firft introduced by the Germans*: we may 
add, that it is they who have beft fucceeded in them; and 
to whom the chief works of this kind are owing.—J. Alb. 
Fabricius has given us the hiftory of the Greek and Latin 
books « Wolfs that of the Hebrew backs: Boccler, of the 
principal ooks in each fcience and faculty : Struvius, of the 
books of hiftory, law, and philofophy 5 the abbot Fabricius, 
of the books in his own library : Lambecius, of thofe in the 
Vienna library : Le Long, of the books of {cripture : Mattaire, 
of the bcoks printed before the year 1550 &e.—* Vid, Reimm. 
Bibl, Acroam. in pref. §. 1. p. 3° Bol. Introd. ad Not. 
Script. Ecclef. c. 4. §. 13. p- 124+ eg. ‘ 
‘Burning of Booxs was a kind of punifhment much in ufe 
among the Romans, by legal fentence : fometimes the care of 
the execution was committed to triumyiri appointed on pur- 
pofe*; fometimes to the prators®, and fometimes to the 
zedilese; Labienus, whom from his fatirical fpirit fome have 
called Rabienus, is faid to have been the firft, who underwent 
_ the feverity of it. His enemies procured a fenatufconfultum, 
whereby all his Looks, publithed during feveral years, were 
ordered to be colleéted and burnt: “ The thing, (fays Sene- 
® ca) then appeared new and ftrange, to take revenge on 
< learning!” Res nova & infueia! Supplicium de fudiis fumi*. 
Caffius Servius, a friend of Labiemus, hearing the fentence 
pronounced, cried aloud, ** That they muft burn him too, 
& fince he had got all the books by heart :”? Nunc me vivun 
uri oportet, quia illos didici. Labienus could not furvive his 
docks, but fhutting himfelf up in the tomb of his anceftors, 
pined away, and was buried alive*.—* Vid. Tacit. Agric. 
Z. 2. a 1. »Valer. Max. Lr. c. 4. m. 12. © Tacit. Annal, 
1. 4.6. 35. m 4. *Senec. Controv. in praf. §. 5. ‘Rhodig. 
Ant. Le. c. 13. 1.2, Salmuth ad Panciral, P. 1. tit, 22. 
p- 68. Pitifc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 84. Divers other ancient 
teftimonies concerning the burning of books are given in 
Reimm. Idea Sy/t. Antiq, Liter. p. 389. feq9- 
For the matter of Books.— They were firft written on ftones, 
witnefs the Decalogue given to Mofes, (which is the oldeft 
book we have any warranted account of) then, on the parts 
‘of plants, e. gr. the leaves, chiefly of the palm-tree 5 the 
rinds and barks, efpecially of the tilia, or philyra, and the 
Egyptian papyrus*. By degrees, wax, then leather were in- 
troduced, cipecially the fkins of goats and fheep, of which 
at length parchment was prepared: then lead came in ufe 5 
alfo linen, filk, horn, and laftly paper itfelf.—Vid. Calm. 
Diff: 1. fur Genef. Comment. T. 1. uid. D. Bibl. T. 1. p- 316. 
Du Pin Bibl. Ecclef: T. 19. p. 381+ Barthol. de legend, libr. 
aiff. 4. p. 70. feqg. Hijt, Acad. R. Infor. T. 3. p. 103. 
Schwartz de Ornam. libror. diff: 1. Reimm. Idea Sy. Antiq. 
titer. p. 235. & 286. feg. Montfauc. Paleogr. 2, ¢. 8. 


é 180. eg. Guiland Papyr. Memb, 3. Sce alfo the article 
APER. 
* 


The parts of vegetables continued long the common matter 
of books; infomuch that moft of the names and terms be- 
longing to books, in moft languages, are taken thence : as the 
Greek bihlos, the Latin liber, codex, folium, tabule, and the 
Englith book itfelf —We may add, that vegetable barks ap- 
(ed ftill in fome meafure retained for books in certain of the 
Northern countries, as among the Calmuc Tartars, where a 
library was lately difcovered by the Ruflians, of an unufual 
form as well as matter; the decks were exceedingly long, 
but of no breadth 5 the leavesvery thick, and made of barks of 
trees, fmeered over with a double yernifh ; the ink or writing 
being ite on a black ground.—/id, Hift. Acad. R. Infer. 
genplan 
"The firlt books were in form of blocks and tables, of which 
we find frequent mention in fcripture, under the appellation 
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Jepher, which the feptuagint render afoss, q, d.fguare tables ¢ 
of which form the bovk of the covenant, back of the law, 
book or bill of divorce, book of curfes, (Fc. appear to have 
been *.—As flexible matters came to be wrote on, they found 
it more convenient to make their boots in form of rolls>, 
called by the Greeks xs/axe, by the volumina *, which 
appear to have been in ufe among the nt Jews, as well 
as Grecians, Romans, Perfians, and even Indians. And of 
fuch did the libraries chiefly confift, till fome centuries after 
Chrift—The form which obtains among us is the fquare, 
compofed of feparate leaves ; which was alfo known, though 
little ufed, among the ancients; having been invented by At- 
talus, king of Pergamus, the fame who alfo invented parch- 
ment®: but it has now. been fo long in pofleffion, that the 
oldeft manuferipts are found in it. Montfaucon aflures us, 
that of all the ancient Greek MSS. he has feen, there are but 
two in the roll form; the reft being made up much after 
the manner of the modern books 4.—*Vid. Calm. Jib. cit, *Du 
Pin Bibl. Ecclef. T. 19. p. 382. ‘Barth. de Libris legend. 
diff: 4. p. 95. Jeqq. *Montfauc. Paleogr. Gree. ieee eA 
p. 26. Reimm. Idea Sy/?, Antig. liter. p. 227, Item p. 242~ 
‘Schwartz, de Ornam, libro. diff, 2. See alfo the article Boox- 
BINDING. 

* The rolls, or volumes, were compofed of feveral theets,) 
faftened to each other, and rolled upon a ftick, or wmbili- 
cus; the whole making a kind of column, or cylinder, 
which was to be managed by the umbilicus, as a handle; it 
being reputed a kind of crime to take hold of the roll it- 
felf. The outfide of the volume was called front; the 
ends of the umbilicus cormua, horns; which were ufually 
carved, and adorned likewife with bits of filver, ivory, or 
eyen gold and precious ftones. The title Deareo-, was 
ftuck on the outfide. The whole volume, when ended, 
might make a yard and half wide, and fifty long.—V2¢. Sal- 
muth, ad Pancirol. P. 1. tit. 42. p. 143. fog. Wale. 
Acad, p. 72. Pitife. L. Aut. T, 2. p48. voc. libri. 
Adverf. I. 22. ¢. 18. Schwartz, de Ornam. Libror, diff: 2 
Reimm. Idea Ssft. Ant. Liter. p. 242. feqq Item p. 251. 
which may be added divers other writers on the form and 
ornaments of the ancient books recited in Fabric. Bibl. Ane 
tig, c. 19. §. 7. p. 607- 

To the form of books belongs alfo the Oeconomy of the infide, or 
the order and arrangement of points and letters into lines and 
pages*, with margins and other appurtenances: this has un- 
dergone many varieties; at firft, the letters were only di- 
vided into lines, then into feparate words ; which by degrees 
were noted with accents, and diftributed by points and ftops 
into periods, paragraphs, chapters, and other divifions. In 
fome countries, as among the Orientals, the lines began from 
the right, and run to the leftwards; in others, as the Northern 
and Weftern nations, from the left to the rightward: others, as 
the Grecians, followed both direétions alternately, going in 
the one and returning in the other, called bou/frophedon.—Ine 
moft countries the lines run from fide to fide of the page 4 
in fome, particularly the Chinefe, from top to bottom. 
Again, the page in fome is intire, and uniform ; in others, di- 
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“yided into columns; in others diftinguifhed into text and 


notes, either marginal, or at the bottom: ufually it is fur~ 
nifhed with fignatures and catch-words ; fometimes alfo with 
a regifter to difcover whether the book be compleat.—Too thefe 
are occafionally added the apparatus of fummaries, or fide- 
notes; the embellifhments of red, gold, or figured initial let- 
ters, head-pieces, tail-pieces, effigies, {chemes, maps, and the 
like.—The end of the book, now denoted by finis, was an- 
ciently marked witha <, called coronis ; and the whole fre~ 
quently wafhed with an oil drawn from cedar, or citron 
chips, ftrewed between the leaves to preferve it from rotting ° 
—There alfo occur certain formula’s at the beginnings and 
ends of books : as, among the Jews, the word pif, eto fortisy 
which we find at the énd of the do04s of Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Ezekiel, &c. to exhort the reader to be coura~ 
geous, and proceed on to the following, back ¢,—The conclu- 
fions were alfo often guarded with imprecations againft fuck 
as fhould falfify them’; of which we have an inftance in 
the Apocalypfee*.—The Mahometans for the like reafors 
place the name of God, at the beginning of all their boats, 
which cannot fail to procure them proteétion, on account of 
the infinite regard had among them to that name where-ever 
found '.—For the like reafon it is, that divers of the laws of 
the ancient emperors begin with the formula, In nomine 
Deit.—Vid. Barth. de Libr, Legend. diff. 5. p. 106. feqqe 
Montfauc. Paleogr. 1. 1. ¢. 4. Reimm. Idea Sy/?. Antig. Li~ 
ter, p. 227. Schwartz. de Ornam. Libr. diff.1. Reimm. 
Idea Syft. Antiq. Liter, p. 240, feg. » Schwartz. de Ornam. 
libror, diff. 2. Reimm. Idea Sy/t, Ant. Liter, p. 251- 
© Schwartz. ubi fupra dif: 3. Reimm. /, c. p. 200. /eq. 
4Fabric. Bibl, Grac. 11. ¢, 5. p. 74. tRevel. c. 2%, U. 1gy 
Sale Prelim, Difc. to Koran, fect, 3. p. 59. © Barthol. lib, 
cit, p. 17. 

# At the end of each book the Jews alfo added the numbey 
of verfes contained in it, and at the end of the Pentateuch, 
the number of fections; that it might be tranfmitted to po- 
fterity entire: the Maforetes and Mahometan doétors have 
gone farther ; fo as to number the feveral words and letters 
in each book, chapter, verfe, &¢. of the Old ‘Teftaments 
and the Alcoran, See Massona, Ancoaan, Ge. 
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ie kinds and denominations of Books are various: with 
regard to their ufe and authority, books may be divided into, 
~human, thofe compofed by mere men 3—divine, thofe fent 
from heaven, or di€tated by God himfelf, containing his word 
and will ; which latter are alfo called facred and infpired books. 
The Mahometans reckon one hundred and four divine books, 
given by God to his prophets; viz. ten to Adam, fifty to 
Seth; thirty to Enoch; ten to Abraham 3 one to Mofes, ‘the 
Pentateuch (fuch as it was before the Jews and Chriftians 
corrupted it) another to Jefus, the Gofpel ; another to Da- 
vid, the Pfalms; and another to Mahomet, the Alcoran. 
He that denies thefe, or any of them, or any part, verfe, or 
even word of them, is deemed an infidel * : and God preferve 
us from infidels !—They make it a criterion of a divine book, 
that God himfelf fpeak in it, not others concerning God, in 
the third perfon ; as it does in our books of the old and new 

eftament, which they therefore reje&t as compofitions merely 
fran ».—* Vid, Reland. de Relig. Mohamm. 1. 1. c. Ligiiseong 
fq. ” Id. ibid. 1.2. §. 26. pa2gue 

Sitylline Booxs are thole compofed by certain pretended prophe- 
tefles, depofited in the capitol, under the care of duumyiri. 
—Vid. Lomei. de Biblioth. c. 13. p. 377: See dlfo Sisyx. 

Canonical Books are thofe received and allowed by the church, 
as parts of holy fcripture,—Such are the books of the old and 
new teftament. 

Apocryphal Booxs, thofe excluded out of the canon, yet re- 
ceived and read in churches, 

Authentic Books, thofe which are decifive, and of authority : 
fuch, in the ciyil law, are the code, digeft, &. in our 
law, the ftatutes, &ce.—Vid. Bac, de Aug. Scient, 1. 8. c. ep 
Works T. x. p, 257. 

Muxiliary Books, thofe lef effential, yet of ufe as fubfervient 
to the others: as, in the fludy of the law, Looks of inftitutes, 
formulz, maxims, reports, &c, 

Elementary Books, thofe which deliver the firft principles of 
fciences: fuch are thofe under the titles of rudiments, methods, 
grammars, &c. by which they ftand contradiftinguifhed from 
books of a fuperior order, which aim at making further ad- 
vances in the fciences. Vid, Mem. de Trev. an. 1734. p. 804. 

Library Books, fuch as, are not ordinarily read over, but 
turned to, and confulted occafionally : fuch are dictionaries, 
comments, Corpus’s, thefaurus’s, &¢, 

Exoteric Booxs, thofe intended for the ufe 
dinary readers, 

Acroamatic Books, thofe containing more fecret and fublime 
matters, calculated for adepts and proficients in the fubject. 
—Vid. Reimm. Idea Sy/?. Antiq. Liter. p, 136 

Prohibited Books, thofe condemned and forbidden by the fu- 
periors of the church, as either containing matters of herefy, 
or things contrary to good morals.—Fid, Bingh. Orig. Ecclef. 
1. 16. c. 11. § 11. Pate. de Var. Mod. Mar, Trad. c. 3. p. 
298,@ 250. Trev. D. Univ. T. 3- p-1507- Pfaff. Introd. 
Fifi. Theol, T. 2. p. 65. Heuman Via ad Hift. Lit, c. 4. 
§. 63. p. 163. See alfo the article Inpr 

Public Books, libri publici, the records of paft times and tranf- 
actions kept by public authority.—Vid. Calv, E, Fur. p. 534. 
voc. Libri. Trev. D. Univ. T. I. p. 1509. See alfo Acts, &c. 

Church Booxs, or ecclefiaftical Booxs, thofe ufed in the pub- 
lic offices of religion *,—Such in the Latin church, are the 
Sacramentary, antiphonary, leétionary, pfalter, evangelary or 
evangeliftary, orda, miffal, pontifical, ritual, proceffional, bre- 
viary, rofary*, c In the Greek church, the menologium, 
euchologium, tropologiurr, &c,—Alfo, the dook of peace, liber 
pacis, which is a book given to be kiffed in the ceremony of 
the mafs.—The mufic-book, containing the” pfalms, troparies, 
and other prayers of that kind, which are ufed to be fung, 
with the notes marked to each, Book of liturgies, liber litur~ 
giarum, containing not all the liturgies of the Greek church, 
but only the four now in ule 3 viz, the liturgy of St. Bafil 
of St. Chryfoftom, that of the prefandtified, aeenyiacpenir, and 
that of St. James, which is only ufed in the church of Jeru- 
falem, and that but once a year°.—* Vid. Pfaff. Introd, iif. 


Theol. L. 4. §.8.T. 3.5. 287. ® Trev. D. Univ. T. 3. p. 1507. 
* Id. ibid.’ 
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of popular and or- 
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church-books, in ufe in the middle of the tenth 
fentury, as enumerated in Elfric’s canons, were the bible, 
pfalter, piftal-book, (i. e. epiftles) go/pel-book, mafs-book, fong- 
book, (elfewhere called antiphonary) hand-book, (or manual) 
halender, paffional, (or martyrology) penitential, and the leffon~ 
$c0k.—Vid, Johnt. Ecclef. Laws. An. 957-§. 21. * 

* By 3and 4 Ed. 6.c. 10. Popith dooks (under the names of an- 
tiphoners, couchers, grailes, journals, legends, manuals, 
maiffals, ordinals, pies, portuafles, primers, proceffionals) 
are abolithed.—But it is doubted whether this ftatute be in 
force, becaufe repealed by 1 M.c. 2. for, thou 
afterwards repealed by 1 Fac. 1. ¢. 253 yet, bec 
d vas Once repealed, and not fince ved by fpecial y 

it may be queftioned whether it be now in force. 


The Jewith churth-books, were the books of the Jaw, the ha- 


Siographa, the prophets, c.—See Pentateucu, Pro- 
Ee and Hacrocrapwa.—The firft was alfo called 
ne 


of Mafex, becaufe compofed by him; and the book 


¢ terms thereof were contained in 
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it. In a moreé abfolute fenfe; bo of the law detintes Moz 
fes’s original or autrogaph, found in a hole of the temple in 
king Jotiah’s time. 

Books, again, with regard to their fcope and fabjeQ, 
may be divided into—hifforical; thofe which relate factsy 
either of nature or mankind—dogmatical, thofe which lay 
down doétrines, or general truths—zni/cellaneows, thofe of 
neutral kind, containing both facts and doéirines—A 


fa 
hiftarico- 
dogmatical, and thofe which only rehearfe doétrines, or at 
moft indicate the arguments by which they are proved, as 
Mallet’s Seometry ;—Icientifico-dogmatical, thofe which hot 
only recite the do@rines; but demonftrate them, as Eu- 
clid’s Elements. Vid. Wolf, Phil. Rat. feet. 3. c. 1: §. 7445 
750» 751, Se. 

Pontifical Booxs, libri pontificales, tepeurine 
Romans, were thofe apy 
pontifex maximus 3 de! 
featts, prayers, 


AiEarz; amohe the 
ted by Numa to be kept b 
bing all the ceremonies, fa ICES, 
and other religious matters, with the manner 
and circumftances, wherewith each was to be celebrated: 
thefe were alfo called, indigitamenta, as containing the names 

occafions, and formula’s of invoking 


of all the gods, and the 
each.—Vid. Liv. 1. p. 23. Lomei. de Bibl. c. 6. p. 107: Pie 
tife. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 85. voc. Libri, 

Ritual Books, libri rituales, thofe which dire&ed the oider 
and manner of founding, building, and confecrating cities; 
temples, an ‘ars ; the ceremoni¢s belonging to walls, gates, 
tribes, curie, camps, and the like, Vid, Lomei. /7b. cit. c. 6. 
P- 111.  Pitifc, whi fupra. 

4ugural Books, libri augurales, called by Cicero *, reconditi, 
were thofe wherein the fcience of foretelling futurity from 
the flight and chattering of birds were contained »,—* Vid, 
Cic. Orat. pro domo Jua ad pontif. » Serv. ad din. 1. 5. Ua 
738. Lomei. lib, cit. c. 6. p. 109: 

Aurufpicine Booxs, libri aurufpicini, thofe wherein the myfte« 
nies of divining from the entrails of vidtims were prefcribed, 
—Vid. Lomei. ubt fupra c. 6. p. t11. 

Acherontic Books, libri Acherontici, thofe wherein the ceretno~ 
nies and difcipline of Acheron were contained ; fometimes 
alfo called libri Etrufci, as being fuppofed to have been com 
pofed by Tages the Hetrurian, though others pretend that he 
had received them from Jupiter himfelf*: fome fuppofe thefe 
to have been the fame with the libri fatales ; others, with the 
Libri arufpicini ».—a Vid, Serv. ad Hneid: 1.8. v, 398. Lomei. 
de Bibl. c. 6. ~, 11a. Pitife. 1. c. p. 84. > Lindenbrog. ad 

» Cenforin. c. 14, 

Fulgural Booxs, libri fulgurales, thofe written touching thun- 
der and lightening, and the interpretation thereof.—As that 
compofed by the Tufcan nymph Bigois, preferved in the tem- 
ple of Apollo:—Vid. Servs ad 4in, 6. Vi 72 Lomei. de Bibl. 
¢. 6. p. 141. 

Fatal Books, libri fatales, thofe wherein the ages, or terms 
of the life of men were written, according to the Hetrurian 
difcipline. Thefe were confulted by the Romans in all pub- 
lic calamities ; and inftruGtions taken from them, how to ex- 
piate the offended deities.—/id. Cenfor. de die Natal. c. 14. 
Lomei. /id. cit. c. 6, p. 112. Pitile. ubi fupra, p. 85. 

Black Books, thofe which treat of necromaticy and witch- 
craft, 
The fame denomination is alfo given to fome other books, on, 
account of the colour of their backs, or the difmalnefs of 
their contents; whence alfo red book, and domefiday book. 

Good Books, in the common ufage, are thofe of devotion and 
piety ; as foliloquies, meditations, prayers, &¢,—Vid. Shaftetb. 
Charaét, T. 1. p. 165. Item. T. 3. p. 327. 

A good book, in the bookfellers language, is a faleable one 5 
in the language of the Curious, asfearce one} in that of men 
of fenfe, an ufeful and inftrugtive one. 

Among five principal things which Rabbi Akiba recom- 
mended to his fon, one was, that if he ftidied the law, he 
fhould take care to do it in a good bok, left he fhould be 
obliged to unlearn all again.— Vid. Cren. de Furib. Librar. Sea 
alfo, further on, the head of judging and chufing of Books. 

Spiritual Booxs, thofe which treat more expre(sly of the fppi- 
ritual or chriftian life, and the exercifes thereof; a’ contem 
plation, &e,—Such are thofe of St. John Climax, St. 
Francis de Sales, St. Therefa, Thomas 2 Kempis, Grana 
denfis, Dr. Horneck, &c. . 

Profane Booxs, fuch as do not treat of matters of relizion, 
See Prorane. 

Books, with regard to their authors; may be divided int¢— 
Anonymous, thofe without any author’s name.—Cry 
mous, thofe whofe authors names concealed ir 
anagram, or the like.—P/eudon = whith bear f: 
names of authors*—Po/thum 
the author’s death »—G 
the perfons whom they pretend for their author 
ftill remaining in the ftate wh 
—Spurious, or Sippofititious. 
by others than their real au polated 
fince their compofition have been corrupted by 
ditions or infertions.— Vid. Patch. de Var. Mod. 
Trad. ¢. 3: p. 287. > Heuman. Via ad Hiftor. Liter. c. 6. 

P+ 334. 
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Books, with regard to their qualities, may be divided into— 
Clear ox perfpicuous, which, in the dogmatical kind, are 
thofe where the authors define all their terms accurately, and 
keep ftrigtly to thofe definitions in the courfe of their works. 
—Objfcure, thofe where words are ufed vaguely, and without 
defining. —Prolix, thofe which contain more things than were 
neceflary to the author’s defign : as, if ina book of furveying 
aman fhould give all Euclid. —U/efu/,thofe which deliver things 
neceflary to be known, cither in other fciences, or in the bu- 
finefs of life —Compleat, thofe which contain all that is known 
concerning the fubject.— Relatively Compleat, thofe which 
contain all that was known on the fubjeét, at a certain 
time ; or, if a book were written with any particular defign 
or view, it may be faid to be compleat, if it contain neither 
more nor lefs than is neceffary for the accomplifhing that 
end.—In the contrary cafes, books are faid to be incompleat.— 
Vid. Wolf. Log. §. 815. p- 8185 820, 825, Ge. ; 

Books, with regard to the matter they confift of, may be di- 
vided into—Paper-books, thofe written either on linen and 
cotton paper, or on the papyrus, of which laft_kind few 
are now remaining.—Vid. Montfauc. Palaogr. Grec. 1. 1. 
¢.2.p.14.feg Seealfo Paper. 

Parchment-Booxs, libri in membrana, thofe written on fkins 
or pelts, chiefly of fheep. See PARCHMENT. 

Linen Books, libri lintei, among the Romans were thofe 
wrote on blocks or tables covered with alinen cloth.—Such 
were the Sibylline Jaofs, and divers ancient laws, epiftles of 
princes, leagues, annals, &c.—Vid. Plin. Hi/?. Nat, 1 13. 
c. 2. Dempft. ad Rofin. 1, 3, c. 24. Lomei. de Bibl. c. 0. 
p. 106. 

Leathern Booxs, libri in corio, mentioned by Ulpians, are by 
Guilandinus taken for fuch as were written on barks, different 
from that ufually wrote on ; which was the tilia®: by Sca- 
liger, with more probability, for fuch as were written on 
certain fkins, or certain parts of fkins, different from_thofe 
commonly ufed, which were the pelts or back-parts of fheep*. 
— Vid. Ulp. L. 52. fF. de Leg. 3. » Guiland. Papyr. membr. 
3. n. 50. Salmuth, ad Panciral. P. 2. tite 13. p. 253. °Sca- 
lig. ad Guiland. p. 17. Pitife. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 84. voc. 
Libri. 

Block Booxs, libri in febedis, thofe written on wooden planks 
or tablets, fmoothed for that purpofe with an afcia and plane. 
—Such were the ordinary dec4s among the Romans.—Vid. 
Pitife. doc. cit. 

Waxen Booxs, libri in ceris, mentioned by Pliny, have oc- 
cafioned fome difpute. Herm. Barbarus fufpeéts the term to 
be a corruption, and inclines to read iz /chedis inftead of it, on 
the authority of fome ancient MSS. Others fee no need of 
the emendation, fince it is known the Romans fometimes co- 
vered their planks, or fchedze, witha thin fkin of wax, to 
make them fufceptible of erafements, and amendments, which 
the dibri in fchedis were not, and confequently were lefs fit 
for works that required elegance and accuracy than the waxen 
ones, which are alfo called cere, or libri cerei.—Vid. Pitifc, 
ubi fupra. 

El phantine Booxs, libri elephantini, according to Turnebus, 
were thofe written on thin flices or leaves of ivory *; ac- 
cording to Scaliger, thofe made of the guts of elephants? ; 
according to others, thofe wherein the aéts of the fenate relat- 
ing to the emperors were written®; according to others, 
certain huge or bulky Jooks, confifting of 35 volumes, con- 
taining all the names of the 35 tribes*.—*//7d. Salmuth. ad 
Pancirol. P.2. tit. 13. p. 255. Guiland, Papyr.membr. 2. 
n. 48.» Scalig. ad Guiland. p. 16. © Calv. L. Jur. p. 534. 
voc, Libri. 4 Fabric. Defeript. Urb. c.6. Donat. de Urb. Rom. 
1.2. ¢.23, Pitife. L. Ant. loc. cit. p. 84. feq. 

Books, with regard to their manufaéture and commerce, may 
be divided into—Manu/cript, thofe written with the hand, 
whether originally by the authors, called autographs, or at 
fecond hand by librarii or copifs. See Manuscript, Lr- 
BRARIUS, &e—Printed, thofe wrought off from the prefs, 
See Prin TinG.—Books in quires or fheets, thofe not bound or 
ftitched.—Books in folio, thofe wherein a ftheet is folded but 
once, or makes two leaves, or 4 pages: Books in 4'°. where 
it makes four leaves ; in 8°. where eight ; ia duodecimo, where 
twelve ; im 16°. where fixteen ; i7 24°. where twenty-four. 

Booxs, with regard to circumftances and accidents, may be 
divided into—Lo/?, thofe which have perifhed by the inju- 
ries of time, or the malice or zeal of enemies.—Such as are 
divers even of the ancient bods of fcripture, written by Solo- 
mon, and others of the prophets—Vid. Fabric, Cod. Pfeudepig. 
Vet. Toft. T. 2. p. 171. Jofeph. Hypomn. 1. 5. c. 120. ap. Fa- 
bric. Jib. cit. p. 247. 

Promifed Booxs, thofe which authors have given expeétations 
of, which they have never accomplifhed.—Janf; ab Alrne- 
loveen has given a bibliotheca of da0ks promifed, but {till la~ 
tent, or not publifhed.—/id. Struv. Introd. ad Notit. Rei, Li- 
ter. c. 8, §. 21. pe 754. 

FiGitious Books, thofe which never exifted.—Such is the book 
de tribus Impoftoribus, fo much talked of by fome, fuppofed 
to be by others: to whom may be added, divers feigned titles 
of docks * in Baillet > and others. Loefcher* has publifhed a 
great number of plans or projeéts of backs, many of them good 
and ufeful enough; if there were but doods written to them. 
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M. Dugono hasa whole volume of fchemes or projects of books 4, 
containing no lefs than 3000°.—* Vid. Pafch. de Var. Mod. 
Mor. Trad.c. 3. p. 282. ° Baill, des Satyr. Perfonel, © Loefch. 
Arcan, Liter,* Projets Literaires. * Four, Liter. T. 1. p. 470. 

Books in Ana, Anti, &c, See the articles ANTI, ANa, &c, 

The Scope or Defign of Books is various; that of fome, is to trace 
the origins of things difcovered ; of others, to fix and eftablifh 
fome truth, or raife fome doétrine to a higher pitch of fubti- 
lity ; of others, to remove fome fcruple or prejudice which 
had before obtained, or fix more accurate and precife ideas 
of things; of others, to explain the names and words ufed in 
different nations, ages, and fects ; of others, to improve our 
knowledge of faéts, and events, and fhew the order and ways 
of providence : laftly, others aim at divers, or all of thefe 
ends.—Vid. Loefch. de Cauf. Ling. Hebr. in pref. 

The Ujes of Books are numerous: they make one of the chief 
inftruments, or means of acquiring knowledge: they are the 
repofitories of laws, and the vehicles of learning of every 
kind: our religion itfelf is founded on books: without them, 
fays Bartholin, God is filent, juftice dormant, phyfic at a 
ftand, philofophy lame, letters dumb, and all things involved 
in Cimmerian darknefs.—Vid. Barth, de Libr. Legend. Diff. 1. 
p. 5» Sine libris Deus jam filet, juftitia quie[cit, torpet medicina, 
philofophia manca eft, litera mute, omnia tenebris tnvoluta Cim- 
meriis. 

The elogiums which have been beftowed on books are infi-~ 
nite: they are reprefented, ‘¢ as the refuge of truth, which 
“is banifhed out of converfation; as ftanding counfellors, 
‘¢ and preachers, always at hand, and always difinterefted 5 
« having this advantage over oral inftruétors, that they are 
“ ready to repeat their leffon, as oft as we pleafe.”’—Books 
fupply the want of mafters, and even in fome meafure the 
want of genius and invention; and can raife the dulleft per- 
fons, who have memory, above the level of the brighteft, 
without.—An author, who wrote not inelegantly, though in a 
barbarous age, fums up all their praifes,—Vid, Lucas de Penna 
ap. Morhott Polyhift. 1. 1. ¢. 3. p. 27+. Liber ff lumen cordis, 
Jpeculum corporis, virtutum magifrer, vitiorum depulfor, corona 
‘prudentum, comes itineris, domefticus amicus, congerro tacentis, 
collega & can/iliarius prafidentis, myrothecium eloquentie, hortus 
plenus fructibus, pratum floribus diftinétun, memoria penus, vita 
recordationis ; vocatus properet, juffis foftinat, femper prafto eft, 
nunquam non marigerus, rogatus confeftim refpondet : arcana re- 
velat, obftura illuftrat, ambigua certiorat, perplexa refolvit, con~ 
tra adverfam fortunam defenfor, fecunda moderator, opes ad» 
auget, jaéturam propulfat, &c. 

Perhaps their greateft glory is, the affection borne them by 
many of the greateft men of all ages: M. Cato*, the elder 
Pliny *, the emperor Julian, and others, are on record for an 
exceffive devotion to books. The laft has perpetuated his 
paffion by fome Greek epigrams in their praife. “Richard 
Bury, vithop of Durham, and lord chancellor of England, 
has a treatife exprefs on the /ove of books *.—* Vid. Plin. Epitt. 
7-1, 3.» Philobiblion, five de Amore Librorum. Fabric, Bibl. 
Lat. Med. Hvi. T. x. p. 842, feq- Morhoff Polyhiff. 1. 1. 
¢.17. p.» 1go. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. li. tit, 22. p. 676 
Barth. de lib, legend, diff. 1. p» 15 feq- 


* M. Catonem vidi in bibliotheca fedentem multis circumfufum 
Stoicorum libris. Erat enim, ut feis, in e0 inexbaufla avidi= 
tas legendi, nec fatiari poterat: quippe qui, ne reprebenfionem 
vulgi inanem reformidans, in ipfa curia Soleret legere, fepe dum 
fenatus cogeretur, nihil operee reipablice detrabens.—Vid. Cic. 
de Divin, 1. 3.2. 11+ 

The ill Effects objected toBooksare, that theyemploy too much of 
our time and attention ; engage us in purfuits of no ufe to the 
common-wealth, and indifpofe us for the functions of civil 
life ; that they render men lazy, and prevent their exerting 
their own talents, by furnifhing them on every occafion with 
things of the growth of others; and that our natural lights 
become weakened and extinguifhed, by inuring ourfelves to 
fee only with foreign lights: befides, that ill men are hereby 
furnifhed with means of poifoning the people and propagating 
fuperftition, immorality, enthufiafm or irreligion, which will 
always fpread fafter, and be received more greedily than 
leffons of truth and virtue.—Many other things are added con- 
cerning the emptinefs of Looks, and the errors, fables and fol- 
lies they are fraught with ; which, together with the multi- 
tude and perplexity of them, is fuch, that it may feem eafier 
to difcover truth in the nature and reafon of things, than in 
the uncertainty and confufion of books,—Add, that books have 
turned the other inftruments of knowledge out of doors, as 
experiments, obfervations, furnaces, and the like, without 
which the natural fciences can never be cultivated to purpofe* 5 
and that in mathematics, books have fo far fuperfeded the ex- 
ercife of invention, that the generality of mathematicians 
are now contented to learn the folution of problems from 
others; which is to relinquifh the chief end of their fcience : 
fince what is contained in mathematical books is properly the 
hiftory only of mathematics, not the fcience, art or talent of 
folving queftions ; which is hardly to be had from daoks ; but 

~ only from nature and meditation, —* Vid. Bac. de Augm. Scients 
1. 2. Works, T. 1. p. 61. 

For the Art of Writing or Compofing Books, we have much fewer 

helps and inftru¢tions than for the art of {peaking ; though the 
4 former 
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former be the more difficult of the two; as a reader is not 
fo eafy to be impofed upon, but has better opportunities of de- 
teCting faults than a hearer.—A great cardinal, indeed, re- 
duces an author’s bufinefS to a few heads; were they but as 
eafily practifed as prefcribed: ** Let him confider who it is 
writes, what, how, why and to whom :” Quis feribat, quid 
feribatur, quomedo, cur & ad quos.—Vid. Auguit. Valer. de 
caut, in edend. libr. 

To write a good deck, an interefting fubject muft be chofen, 
which is to be long and clofely meditated on; and of the 
fentiments which offer themfelves, thofe which are already 
commonly known are to be rejected ; few or no digreffions 
from the main points are to be allowed ; quotations rarely 
made, and then only to prove fome important truth, or em- 
bellifh the fubje& with fome beautiful and uncommon obfer- 
vation ; never bringing an ancient philofopher on the ftage to 
fay what the meaneft lacquey could have faid as well; nor 
making a fermon, unlefs where the bufinefs is to preach, 
Vid, Nouv, Rep. Lett, T. 39. p. 427. 

The conditions required in a book are, according to Salden, 
“© Solidity, perfpicuity and brevity :’ the firft will be beft at- 
tained, by keeping the piece long by us, often reviewing and 
correcting it by the’ advice of friends: the /econd, by difpofing 
the fentiments in a due order, and delivering them under pro- 
per and ufual expreffions: the third, by throwing every thing 
afide that does not immediately concern the fubject. 

Were thefe rules obferved, it would fcarce be poftible for any, 
except an angel from heaven, to write many books: Vix tcti- 
dem quot Thebarum porta vel divitis oftia Nili.—We fhould 
hear no more of thofe volatile authors, who throw off yearly 
fix or eight books, for ten or twelve years running* ; of thofe 
voluminous authors, who number their books by feores and 
hundreds +; nor of thofe childith authors, who publifh Logs 
by that time they are able to fpeak ||, 


* Severin, Lintrupius, profeffor at Copenhagen, has given a 
catalogue of feventy-two books, which he compofed within 
the compafs of twelve years: containing fix volumes in 
theology, eleven in ecclefiaftical hiflory, three in philofophy, 
fourteen on mifcellaneous fubjects, and thirty-eight on literary 
fubjects.—Vid. Lintrup. Relig. Incend, Berg. ap. Nov. Lit. 
Lubec. az. 1704. p. 247. 

+ Fa. Macedo, a Francifcan friar, wrote, according to his own 

teftimony, 44 volumes, 53 panegyricks, 60 Latin fpeeches, 

105 epitaphs, 500 elegies, r10 odes, 212 epiftles dedicatory, 

§00 familiar epiftles, poemata epica juxta bis mille fexcenta : 

(it is to be fuppofed he means 2600 poems in heroics or 

hexameters) and in fine 150000 verfes,—Vid, Noris Miles 

Macedon. ap. Four. des Scav. T. 47. p. 179. 

The young duke de Maine’s works were publithed at feven 

years old, under the title of, Ocwures diverfes dun auteur de 

Sept Ans, Paris, gto. 1685.—Vid. Four. des Scav. T. 13. p. 7. 

—Dan. Heinfius publifhed his notes on Silius Italicus {fo 

young, that he entitled them his Rattles, Crepundia Siliana. 

Ludg. Bat. 1600. 60°.—Caramuel is even {aid to have writ- 

ten a dock on the fphere, before he was old enough to go to 

fchool ; and what is pleafant, he took it chiefly from Sacro 

Bofco’s treatife de Sphera, before he had learnt a word of 

Latin.—Vid. Baillet Enfans celebres, n: 81. p 300.—We may 

add, that Placcius affures us, he began to make his collec- 

tions, while under the tutorage of his nurfe, and when he had 
nothing to collect out of, but his nurfe’s prayer-bvoks.—Placc, 

de Art. Excerpt. p. 190, 

M. Cornet D, de S. ufed to fay, that to write books, a man 

muft be either very foolifh or very wife*: there are doubtlefS 

many of both forts in the number of authors ; yet the majo- 
rity feems to confift of thofe, who are neither the one or the 
other. The cuftom is much altered fince the times of the 
ancients, who carried their {crupuloufnefs in what relates to 
the compofition of decks beyond all that has been above ex- 
preffed : fo auguft was the idea they formed of a book, that 
nothing would fuffice lefs than its being a treafure : thefauros 
oportet eff2, non libros; no labour, no affiduity and exaCtnefs 
was thought enough to fit a work for the public view: every 
fentiment and expreffion was to be maturely weighed, and 
turned on all its fides ; and not fuffered to pafs, unlefs every 
word were a pearl, and every page befet with gems. So that 
they put the reader in poffeffion ina fingle hour, of what had 
coft them perhaps ten years intenfe thought and application. 
Such were thofe Looks, which were reputed cedra digni, to 
be anointed with cedar-juice, and thus rendered incorrup- 
tible, for the inftru&tion of all future ages *.—With us, the 
cafe is otherwife: the ambition of being an author pofleffes 
every body, even thofe who have nothing to fay, or at moft, 
only one thing, and that perhaps a trifle, and already faid by 
ahundred others *: to furnifh out a ook, we have recourle 
to various arts, and ftratagems ; a formal method is firft 
chalked out, which like a drag-net gathers all before it, old 
and new, common and uncommon, good, bad, and indiffe- 
rent, which we adopt with little choice ; the chief attention 
being, with Albutius the rhetor, to fay all on the fubject we 
can, not merely all we ought .—* Vid. Vign. de Marv. ap. 

Trev. D. Univ. T. 3. p- 1509. voc. Livre. »Salmuth. ad 

Pancirol. P. x. tit. 42. ps 144. Guiland. de Papyr. membr. 

24. Reimm. Idea Sy/t. Ant. Liter. ?- 296. © Bartholi de P Hu- 

omo di Liter.P.2.p.318. *Barthol. lib. cit. diff: 5. Cum Albutio 

rhetore de omni caufa feribere, non quee debeant, Jed quae poterant, 
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A modern author, let his fubject be wt 
takes o n to retail his whole ftock of knov 
hand: if he write, forinftance, on the gout, as \ 
he will give you the nature of all difeafes, and their cur 5 and 
perhaps a fyftem of phyfics into the bargain, and over and 
above many important doétrines of theology, and rules of mo- 
rality*: if, on the building of Solomon’s temple, as Cara 
muel, he will not confine himfelf to architecture, but treat 
of numerous matters relating to theology, mathematics, geo~ 
graphy, hiftory, grammar, &c. Infomuch, that if we may 
believe the author of a piece inferted in Caramuel’s work, if 
God fhould permit all the fciences in all the univerfities in the 
world to be loft, they might be reftored by means of this 
book alone .—a Vid. Aignan Trait. de la Goute, Par. 1707- 
12°. Four. des Scav, T. 39. p. 421. feq. » Archited?. civil 
J cbliqua confid. en el templ. de Feruf: 3 vol. folio. Vegev. 
1678. Four. des Scav. T, 10.'p. 348, feq. Nouv. Rep. Lett. 
T. 1.p. 103. 
He {ets out with a tedious preamble, perhaps fo eign to the 
queftion ; and thence proceeds on to a digreffion, this gives rife 
to a fecond; which carries him fuch a length, that we lofe 
fight of him: he opprefles us with proofs of things that needed 
none; makes objeétions no body would have thought of, and 
to anfwer them is fometimes forced to make a diflertation in 
form, to which he gives a particular title, and tolengthen it 
out, fubjoins the plan of fome future work, wherein he will 
treat the point more at large. Sometimes he argues in form, 
accumulates fyllogifm on fyllogifm, and induétion on induc- 
tion; being careful to note that they are fo many geometri- 
cal demonttrations, At length you come to a ftring of con- 
fequences, which you never expeéted ; and after twelve or 
fifteen. corollaries, wherein contradi€tions are not fpared, you 
are furprized for the conclufion to find a propofition which 
had never been mentioned, or at leaft: had been utterly put 
out of your head, or perhaps one which has no relation 
to the fubjed. 

The fubjeé of the dock, in all probability, is fome trifle ; per- 

haps the ufe of the particle, and, or the pronunciation of the 

Greek eta, or the praife of an af, or a loufe, or a fhadow, 

or folly, or idlenefs, or the art of drinking, or loving, or 

dreffing ; or the ufe and abufe of fpurs, or fhoes, or gloves, 
or the like-—Suppofe, for inftance, it be the laft, and let us 
fee how a modern writer of note proceeds to make his book. 

—For method he takes that of the Lullifts, and begins with 

the name and etymology of give; which he gives not only 

in the language he writes in, but inall the languages he un- 
ftands, or of which he has di€tionaries in his ftudy, ori- 
or occidental, living or dead ; accompanying each 
with its refpe&tive etymon, and fometimes too with its 
compounds and derivatives, and referring for more thorough 
knowledge to the feveral diétionaries from whence he 
took them ; always, moft religioufly quoting chapter 
and page. From the name he proceeds at length to the 
thing, and pafles with great pains and exaétnels thro gh 
all the common places of arguments, as the matter, form, 
ufe, abufe, adjunéts, conjunéts, disjun@s, ec. of gloves. 
On each of which he does not confine himfelf to give us 
what is new, fingular, or fome way uncommon, but thinks 
himfelf obliged to exhauft his fubjeét, and give us all he 
can find. Thus gloves, he informs us, preferve the hands 
from cold ; and proves, that if we go much in the fun with- 
out them, our hands will be tanned. He goes on next to fhow, 
how chaps on the hands will enfue in winter, if we leave our 
gloves at home; and how painful as well as unfightly a thing 
chaped hands are *—Yet muft this be allowed an author of 
merit, and far from being fingular in his method of writing. 
In reality, we all do the fame thing, fome ina greater degree, 
and fome in a lefs, with good Mr. Nicolai.—+* Vid. Nicolai 
Difquif. de Chirotbecarum Ufu & Abufu. Gieff. 1702, 12:0, 
Nouv. Rep. Lett. Aout. 1702. p. 158. /eqg. 
The form or method is the fpirit or archeus that dire&s all - 
one writer fuppofes his book to bea candle-/lick, and every 
chapter a focket 2; another reduces his work to the form of 
a pair of folding-doors, which open into two parts, to admit 
the reader into a dichotomy». Mr. Waltherus confiders his 
book, ina biblica, as a fhop, and divides or ranges the 
materials of it accordingly, on fo many /helves, treating his 
reader throughout as a cuftomer. Another turns his booé 
into a tree, with its trunk, branches, flowers, and fruits ; 
the twenty-four letters of the alphabet being the branches 5 
the feveral words the flowers, and 120 fermons the fruit 
— Vid. Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. T. 3- p. 987.» R. Schabtai Leéra 
Dormientium. ap. Wolf. lib. cit. Item T. 1. in pref. p. 12. 
© Caffian, a S, Elia, Arbor omnium opinionum moralium, qua ex 
trunco pullulant, tot ramis quot funt litera: alphabet, cujus flores 
Sunt verba, Sruétus funt 120 conciones, &c. , Venet. 1688. fo/. 
V. Giorn. de Parma, an. 1688. p- 60. 

For the origin of Books, we have nothing that is clear: the 
books of Mofes are doubtlefs the oldeft of all that are extant 
but there were books before thofe of Mofes, who cites feveral ° 
Scipio Sgambati, and others *, even talk of books before the 
deluge, written by the patriarchs Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, 
Enoch *, Methufalem, Lamech, Noah and his wife, alfo 
by Ham, and Japhet and his wife, befides others by the de- 
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mons or angels; of all which fome modetns have found 
enough to fill an antedeluvian library: but they appear all, 
either the dreams of idle writers, or the impoftures of fraudu- 
lent ones.—* id. Mem. Acad. R. Infer. T. 6» p32. Id. 
ibid. T. 8. p. 18. ©Sgambat. Archiv. Vet. Tet. Fabric. Cod. 
Pfeudep. V. Teft. paffim. Heuman, Via ad Hift. Liter. c. 3. 
§. 3. p. 29. 

* A book of Enoch is eyen cited in the epiftle of Jude v. 14, 
and 15: from which fome endeavour to prove the reality of 
antedeluvian writings; but the boot cited by that apoftle is 
generally allowed both by ancient and modern writers to be 
fpurious.—Vid, Saalbach. Sched. de Libr. Vet. §. 42. Reimm. 
Idea Syft. Ant. Liter. p. 233+ 

Of profane books, the oldeft extant are Homer’s poems, which 
were even fo in the time of Sextus Empiricus*; though we 
find mention in Greck writers of about feventy others prior 
to Homer, as Hermes, Orpheus, Daphne, Horus, Linus, Mu- 
feus, Palamedes, Zoroafter, &c. but of the greater part of 
thefe, there is not the leaft fragment remaining ; and of the 
others, the pieces which go under their names ate generally 
held by the learned fuppofititious.—F’. Hardouin goes farther ; 
charging all the ancient books, both Greck and Latin, except 
Cicero, Pliny, Virgil’s georgics, Horace’s fatires and epiftles, 
Herodotus, and Homer, as {purious, and ferged in the thir- 
teenth éentury, by a club of perfons under the direction of 
one Severus Arcontius *.—* Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Grae. 1. 1. c. 1. 
§.1. 7.1. p. 1. ° Id. Ibid. §. 6. p. 4. Hardouin. de Numm. 
Hercdiad. in Proluf. Ad. Erud. Lipf. an. 1710. p. 70. 

Among the Greeks, it is to be obferved, .the oldeft books were 
in verfe, which was prior to profe*: Herodotus’s hiftory 
is the oldeft book extant of the profaic kind *.—* Vid. Strabo 
Geogr. 1.1, Heuman. lib. cit. §.20.p. 50.» Id. Ibid. §. 21. 


p. 52. 

The Studs of Books has been long complained of: they 
are grown too numerous, tot only to procure and read, but to 
fee, learn the names of, or even number. Solomon, three 
thoufand years ago complained, that ‘¢ of writing books there 
«© was no end.” But modern writers carinot keep within 
terms of fo much moderation : ‘* You may fooner empty the 
“¢ fea, fays one, than exhauft the immenfe ocean of books, or 
‘¢ number the fands on the fhore than the volumes extant. 
& They are not to be told, fays another, though like an in- 
«¢ habitant of Mahomet’s paradife, a man had feventy thou- 
*¢ fand heads, and to each head feventy thoufand mouths, 
¢ and to each mouth feventy thoufand tongues, which each 
© fpoke feventy thoufand languages.”’—Yet how is the num- 
ber contifually increafing | When we confider the multitude 
or hands employed in writing, of copifts throughout the eaft 
in tranfcribing, and of preffes in the weft continually pouring 
in frefh quantities, it feems a kind of miracle the world 
fhould be able to contain them*! England has more to fear 
on this fcore than other countries; fince befides our own 
produce, we have for fome years paft, drained our neighbours. 
"The Italians and French make great complaints that their 
Deft boo#s are carried out of the country by foreigners: «* It 
«¢ {eems, fay they, to be the fate of the provinces which 

© compofed the ancient Roman empire, to be plundered by 

© the northern nations: anciently they conquered and took 

* poffeflion of the country 5 of late, they leave the inhabi- 

<¢ tants their lands, and only take their learning.”” Commi- 

grant ad nos quotidie (cries Sig. Facciolati) callidi homines pe- 
cunia inftruétiffimi & preclaram illam mufarum fupelleétilem, 
optima volumina, nobis abripiunt. Artes etiam, ac difeiplinas 
paulatim abdufturi_alid, nift fiudio & diligentia refiftatis >. 

—* Vid. Barth. de Libr. legend. diff. 1.p. 7. Heuman. Via ad 

Hift. Liter. c. 6. §. 43. p- 338- Jeqq. * Vacciolat. Orat. 1. 

Mem, de Trev. an. 1730. p. 1793. 

Elementary books feem the leaft to need to be multiplied ; 

fince a-good grammar, or diétionary, or inftitutions of any 

kind, feems hardly to admit of a fecond in one age, or even 

‘in many ages. Yet ithas been obferved, that in France alone, 

within the compafs of thirty years, there have appeared no lefs 

‘than fifty new elements of geometry, as many treatifes of 

algebra, ‘as many of arithmetic, and as many of furveying 

and meafuring ; it is added, that within the fpace of fifteen 
years, there have been above a hundred French and Latin 
grammars publifhed in the fame country ; and of di€tiona- 
ries, abridgments, methods, &c. in proportion: all which 
are but an eternal round of the fame things, the fame ideas, 
fame difcoveries, fame truths, fame falichoods\—Vide Mem. 

de Trev. an. 1734+ p. 804. 

The beft of it is, we are not obliged to tead them all: 

‘Thanks to providence, the good bifhop Caramuel’s fcheme 

mifcarried, which was, to write about an hundred volumes in 

folio, and then prevail on the civil and fpiritual powers to oblige 
all their fubjects to tead them, Ringelberg had laid the 

{chemes of no lefs thana thoufand feveral bocts, which he 

alone was to have compofed, had he lived long enough *: and 

apparently would not have been lefs eager in obtruding them 
on the public. Had the fame thought entered Hermes Trif- 
megiftus, who, according to the account given by Jamblichus, 
wrote 36525 Looks, people would have had much more rea- 
fon to complain of the multitude of books than they now have, 
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= Vid. Baill. Enfans Celebr. fec. 12. ‘Fugem, des Seav. T. 53 

nds fa B73 
In reality, there are few of the immenfe number of books 
which deferve ferioufly to be ftudied: for the reft, part of 
them are only to be occafionally confulted, and the reft read 
for amufement. A mathematician, for inftance, ought not 
to be eritirely ignorant of what is contained in the mathema- 
tical books ; but then a general knowledge is fufficient, which 
may eafily be had by running over the chief authors; out of 
whom references may be made, direCting to the places where 
they may be found, when wanted’ For there are many 
things which are much better preferved in books than in the 
memory; as aftronomical obfervations, tables, rules, theorems, 
proportions, and in fine, whatever does not fpontaneoufly 
adhere to the memory, when once known, For the lefs we 
croud that faculty, the readier and freer will the wit remain 
for inventing.—//id, Cartes Epif?, ad Hoghel. ap. Hook Phil. 
Collect. N° 5. p. 144. feq. 
Thus, a few books well-chofen, and thoroughly ftudied, may 
fuffice: many have even held the bible alone fufficient for all 
the purpofes of knowledge; others, the alcoran: Cardan 
requires but three books for any perfon, who does not make 
a profeffion of learning: one, to contain the lives and atts 
of the faints and other virtuous men; another to amufe 
the mind with pleafing verfes; and a third to teach the 
rules of civil Iife——Some have only propofed two books 
for our ftudy, viz. that of feripture, which difcovers the 
will of God; and that of the creation, which fhews his 
power ; the latter of which is the key of the former*,—But 
this, under pretence of retrenching fuperfluities, feems to be 
running into the oppofite extreme. “The bufinefs is, rather 
to make a due choice among the multitude, of a number of 
good ones,—It may be added, that as knowledge is naturally 
advantageous, and as every man ought to be in the way of in- 
formation, even a fuperfluity of books is not without its ufe, 
fince hereby they are brought to obtrude themfelves on us, and 
engage us when we had leaft defign.—This advantage, an an- 
cient fathier obferves, we owe to the multiplicity of desks on 
the farhe fubject, that one falls in the way of one man, and 
another belt fuits the level, or the apprehenfion of another. 
—<« Every thing that is written, fays he, does not come into 
“ the hands of all perfons: perhaps fome may meet with my 
“¢ books, who may hear nothing of others which have treated 
“ better of the fame fubjeét. It is of fervice therefore, that 
“ the fame queftions be handled by feveral perfons and after 
s¢ different methods, though all on the fame principles, that 
“ the explications of difficulties, and arguments for the truth, 
“¢ may come to the knowledge of every one, by one way or 
“© other®.”’—Add, that the multitude is the only fecurity 

 againft the total lois, or deftruction of daoks ; it is this has pre~ 
ferved them againft the injuries of time, the rage of tyrants, 
the zeal of perfecutors, and the ravages of barbarians; and 
handed them down, through long intervals of darknefs, and 
ignorance, fafe to our days*.—Szlague non norunt hee monu- 
menta mori—VideBac. de Augment. Scient. 1. 1, Works T. x. 
p49. »Auguit. de Trin. 1 1. c 3. ‘Barth. ib, cit, Diff. 1. 
p. 8. feq. 

Chufing UE: asta of Books.—Authors are not well agreed ont 
the conditions neceflary to denominate a book, good. Some 
require only good fenfe in the writer, and an acquaintance 
with the fubje& ; others with Salden demand folidity; per- 
fpicuity, and brevity : others think intelligence and exa&tnefs 
enough: the generality of critics feem to hold, that none of 
the petfections, which the human mind is capable of, ought 
to be wanting : but on this footing there is fearce any fuch 
thing asa good book; at leat none which they themfelves 
will all agree to be fuch*, The more reafonable allow a 
book to be very good, which has but few faults ; optimus ile, 
qui minimis urgetur : at leaft where the good things in it ex~ 
ceed the bad and indifferent. Nor is a book to be called bad, 
where the indifferent is the prevailing part, and the good and 
bad are proportioned equally *.—* Vd. Baillet. fugem. des 
Scav. T. . P. 1. ¢, 6. p. 19+ feq. “Honor, Reflex, fur les 
Regl. de Crit. diff: i. 
Since the fall of the Latin tongue, authors do not feem fo 
much to aim at the glory of writing well, as of writing good 
things: fo that a desk is commonly allowed for good, if it be 
happily conduéted to the end which the author aimed at 5 
whatever other faults it may have: thus a boo which is not 
written on account of ftyle, may be good, though the ftyle 
be naught*. Thus, an hiftorian, who is well informed, 
faithful, and judicious; a philofopher, who reafons juftly, 
and on found principles ; a divine, who is orthodox, and de- 
pafts not from fcripture and antiquity ; will be allowed good 
in their kinds, though they be faulty in the lefs material things. 
—*Vid. Baillet. lib, cit. c. 7. p. 24. Jeg. 
And thus moft ooks, in one refpeét or other, will be found 
good and ufeful; fo that the choice feems difficult ; not fo 
much what to take, as what to reject, The elder Pliny 
ufed to fay, there was no book fo bad, but fome good might 
be had from it: Nullum librum tam malum effe, qui non ali~ 
qua ex parte profit>. But there are degrees of goodnefs © 5 
and, in many dac4s, the good is fo thin fown, that it is hardly 
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worth the gathering‘; or hid fo deep, or fo befet with 
thorns, that it will not quit the coft of digging. Virgil 
could gather gold out of Ennius’s dunghill ; but every body 
has not the zeal, or the {kill and attention neceflary to 
do the like.—* Vid. Hook. Gullect. N° 5. p. 1273 (arann 
feq. _» Plin. Epiz. 5. 1. 3, © Reimman. Bibl. Acroam, in 
Praf.§. 7. p. 8. feg. 4 Sacchin, de Rat. Libr, Legend. c. ae 
+ 10. /eq. 
fi is die judged in thofe who recommend a fmall number 
of the beft books ; advifing us to read much, but not many: 
multum legendum effé, non multa*, But how is the choice to 
be made ?—* Vide Plin. Epi/?. 9.1.7. 
To judge of a book, thofe who have treated of the fubject, di- 
reét us to obferve the title, the author’s or editor’s name, the 
number of the edition, the place where, and year when it was 
printed (which in old Joogs is frequently marked at the end) 
and the printer’s name, efpecially if he be a celebrated one *: 
proceed thence to the preface, and look for the author’s de- 
fign, and the occafion of his writing: confider alfo his coun- 
try, (each nation having its peculiar genius) and the perfon 
by whofe order he wrote, which may fometimes be learned 
from the dedication: if his life be annexed, run it over, and 
note his profeffion, what rank he was of, and any thing re- 
markable that attended his education, ftudies, converfation, 
or correfpondences with learned men: not forgetting the 
elogies which have been given the author, which often occur 
at the beginning, or even any critique or cenfure, efpecially 
if made by a man of judgment. If the preface do not give 
an account of the method of the work, run briefly over the 
order and. difpofition of it, and note what points the author 
has handled, obferve whether the things and fentiments he 
“produces be trite and vulgar, or folid and fetched from greater 
depths. Note, whether he go in the common road, or make 
any innovation, and introduce any new principle. Obferve 
alfo his method, whether it be a dichotomy, or according 
to the four caufes, or any other more peculiarly adapted to 
the fubjeét*—* Vide Barth. Dif. 4. p. 93. Jeg. » Baill. 
€. 7. p. 228. feg. © Struv. Introd.ad Notit. Rei Liter. ¢. BNa2. 
P- 338. feq. ; 
But it is a fmall number of Boots we have opportunity of thus 
judging of, by perufing them ; befide, that when we have read 
a book over, the judgment comes too late for many purpofes : 
it feems neceflary therefore to have other indications, whereby 
to prevent our being at the charge of procuring, or the pains 
of perufing a worthlefs book : divers rules of this kind are given 
by Baillet, Struvius *, Stollius*, and others ; which though, 
in reality, no more than prefumptions, and frequently liable 
to be falfified’, are not without their ufe. The journalifts 
de Trevoux objected to them all: “¢ The fhorteft way, fay 
“« they, to judge of a bask is to read it, if you be qualified in 
“< the fubjeét; otherwife to refer yourfelf to thofe who are 
*< fo.” Heuman is fomewhat more explicit; making it a 
** mark that a book is good, when it is eftemed by perfons 
< intelligent in the fubjeét it treats of; and when thofe who 
“ commend it receive no advantage from the applaufe they 
“© beftow on it, nor are leagued with the author in any 
“© cabal, for efpoufing any particular principle, fyftem, or 
“© party in religion or learning *.”’—#/id. Baillet. Fugem. des 
Scav. T. 1. P. 2. p. 121. feq. ” Struy. lib. cit. c. 5. §. 3. p. 390. 
© Stoll. Introd. Hift. Liter, P.1.§. 11. p.9. 4 Budd. de Cri- 
tertis Boni Libri paffim. Wale. Hift. Crit. Ling. Lat. c. ie 
§. 6. p. 320. © Mem, de Trev, an. 4712. art, 17. Heuman 
Confp. Reipubl. Liter. c. 6. §. 11. p. 280. feg. 
But more particularly, it is an indication that a oof is good, 
x°. If the author be known to excel in that talent more im- 
mediately neceflary for fuch a fubjeét ; or have already pub- 
lifhed any thing on the fame that is efteemed. Thus we 
may conclude, that Julius Czefar will teach us the art of war 
better than Peter Ramus; Cato, Palladius, and Columella, 
agriculture better than Ariftole; and Cicero oratory better 
than M. Varro*: add, that it is not enough the author be 
fkilled in the faculty, but that he be fo in the particular 
branch of it he treats of; fome, for inftance, excel in the 
civil law, yet not in the public law: Salmafius proved him- 
felf an excellent critic in his Exercitat. Plinian. but came 
mnuch inferior to Milton in his Defenfio Regia». 2°. If the 
ook be on a fabjeét that requires great reading, it may be 
prefumed good, if the author have a copious library, or can 
hhave accefs to one ; or if he lived in a place where books 
Were not wanting: though here is danger too of running into 
excefS in quotations, efpecially, fays Struvius, if the author 
be a lawyer®, 3°. A bsok which took up a long time in 
compofing, cannot often fail of being good: Thus Villal- 
pandus’s Commentary on Ezekiel was a work of forty years : 
Baronius’s annals of thirty ; Gouflet’s Hebrew commentaries 
of thirty ; Paulus ASmilius employed the fame time in his 
hiftory ; and Vaugelas in his tranflation of Q. Curtius ; Lamy 
was thirty years in his treatife of the temple: Em. Tefauro 
forty years in his Idea Argute difionis : and the jefuit Carra 
forty years in his poem called Columbus.—It is true, they 


who are fo long on the fame fubjeét, rarely bring it out uni- 
form and methodical; befides, that they are apt to flag, and 
grow cold in fo long a putfuit : men cannot attend to the fame 


thing for fo many years without being tired; which will be 
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apt to fhew itfelf in the compofition : aid hence it lias Beett 
obferved that in thofe large books fo long about, the beginnings 
glow, the middle-parts are lukewarm, the latter ends frigid. 
apud vaflorum voluminum audtores, principia fervent, medium 
tepet, ultima frigent*, But then they muft excel in the ma- 
terials, which have been gathering for fo long a tract of time : 
this is particularly obferved of the Spanith writers ; and is at leaft 
more commendable, than the levity and precipi ancy of fome 
of their neighbours. Not but the public are {ometimes difap- 
pointed in their expeétations, from writers who are fo long in 
labour : as was the cafe in Chapelain’s poem /a Pucelle, in the 
finithing of which he {pent thirty years: and concerning 
which we have that epigram of Monmor : 
Ila Capellani dudum expectata puella, 
Poft tanta in lucem tempora predit anus, 

Some, it is certain, have carried their ferupuloufnefs fo an 
excefS, as Paulus Manutius, who often fpent three or four 
months in writing a fingle epiftle ; and Ifocrates, who was 
three olympiads in writing one panegyric®, 4°. Books on 
points of doétrine by ecleétic writers, are to be prefumed 

better than thofe writ by the retainers to particular feéts. 

5°. Theage of a writer may alfo give us fome indication : bookss 

which require labour, are ufually better performed by younger 

perfons, than thofe who are far advanced in years: thus, there 

is more life in Luther’s firft publifhed pieces, than in thofe he 

wrote a little before his death : ftrength decays, bufinefS en- 
creafes, we truft too much to our judgment, and are not 
ferupulous enough in making inquiries‘. 6°. Another indi- 
cation may be taken from the author’s flate and condition : 
Thus hiftory written by a perfon who was an eye-witnefs 
of what he relates, or is concerned in public affairs, or has 
accefs to the public records, or other monuments, from whence 
intelligence may be drawn ; or who is not byafled by 
party, or hired by any ‘great man, will be fuppofed to be 
good. ‘Thus Salluft and Cicero were well able to write the 
hiftory of Catiline’s confpiracy, as having fome concerns in 
it; d’Avila, de Comines, Guicciardin &, Clarendon, &es 
were prefent in the civil wars they defcribe : Xenophon, hav- 
ing an employment in the Spartan ftate, has treated excel- 
lently of that commonwealth: and Amelot de la Houflaye, by 
living long at Venice, was enabled to explain the fecrets of their 
policy : Camden wrote annals of the affairs of his own time ; 
‘Thuanus had _correfpondences with the beft writers in every 
country ; and Puffendorf had accefs to the public archives. 
So, in practical divinity, more regard is due to thofe who 
have actually difcharged the office of paftors than to others ; 
and, in literary matters, we give credit to thofé who have the 
direction of libraries, 7°. ‘The time or age wherein the au- 
thor lived may give fome light ; every age having, according 
to Barclay, its peculiar genius and excellency *,—* Vd. Barth. 
de lib Legend. diff 2. p. 4.5.» Struv. lib, cit. c. 5: §. 3. p. 390. 
Budd. diff: de criter. boni libris §. 94 p. 7. Heuman. Con/p. 
Reipub, Liter. p. 152. © Struv. lib. cit. §. 4. p. 393. * Mifc. 


Lipf. T, 3. p. 287. ° Struy. lib. cit. §. 5 p. 396. Jeg. Baill. 
£10. p. 396. ‘Baill. c. 9. p. 378. Barth: Diff 2: p. 43. 
Seq. Strav. §.6.  & Ld. ibid. P. 45. *Struv. lib: cit. §. 15. 


P- 430. feq. © 404. feg. Baill. c. 1, p. 121. feg: Heuman Via 
ad Hift, Liter. c. 7. §. 7. p. 356. 
Some judge by the bulk or fize of Zooks 3 following the gram- 
marian Callimachus’s rule, that every great book is of courfe 
an ill one; peye BiByio, syn xaney a? a fingle leaf of the 
Sibyl was doubtlefS preferable to the vaft annals of Volufius : 
yet Pliny’s obfervation will neverthele(s hold true, that “*a 
“© good ba0k is fo much the better by how much it is bigger.’? 
Bonus liber melior eft quifque quo major ®. Martial gives us 
a remedy againft the largenefs of a book, where that is the 
only complaint : read but a little of it; 

Si nimius videar, feraque coronide longus 

Effe liber, legito pauca, libellus ero. 

Yet is the fmallnefs of a book a real prefumption in its favour : 
he muft be a poor author who cannot furnifh a pamphlet, 
or loofe fheet, with things curious, and written with fpirit : 
but to fupport the fame through a volume in folio; requires 
other-guife funds. In reality; in large books it is allowed a 
man to be fometimes dull : a heavy preamble is expected, and 
a feries of words of courfe, ere you come to the bufinefs; in 
the profecution of which many nodding places are likewife 
allowed ; but finaller pieces are indulged with none of thefe 
privileges: they muft immediately fall into their fubjeét, and 
treat every part of it in a lively manner: the matter mut be 
thrown clofe together, and either be new in itfelf, or in the 
turn which is given it.—Were the beft authors of volumes in 
form retailed to the public piece-meal, we fhould complain 
of many flat expreffions, trivial obfervations, beaten topics, 
and common thoughts, which pafs well enough off in the 
lump*.—* Vid. Barth. Ui. cit, diff. 3. p. 62. feq. © Plin. 
Epift. 20.1.1. © Addif. in Speétat. N° 124s 
See further concerning books, in the wr on literary hiftory, 
libraries, ftudies, “learning, arts and feiences; more efpeci- 
ally in Salden *, Bartholin >, Hodannus‘, Sacchinus 4, Bail- 
let*, Buddeus‘, Saalbach %, Putherb s*, Raynaud ', Schuf- 
ner *, Lauffer', Schwartzius™, Crenius, and others, who 
have written treatifes exprefg concerning books. —* Chrit. Li- 
berius, i, ¢, Gul, Saldenus, ¢,2rcovaucy Jvede libris feriben= 
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dis & legendis Ultraj. 1681. 12°. & Amftel. 165 
Struv. Introd. ad Hift. Liter. ¢.5.§.21.p 454. ° 
tholini de libris legendis. 1678. 8°. & ¥: I 
Struv, doc. cit, © Jo. Fred. Hodanni de libris legen- 
dis, Hanov. 1705. 8°. Struv. fac. cit. *¥r. Sacchini de 
Ratione libros cum perfeétulegendi. Lipf171t.12°. * Baillet 
Fugemens des feavans fur les principaux ouvrages des auteurs. 
T. 1. © Car Frid. Buddeus, de Criteriis boni libri, Jens 1714. 
® Chr. Saalbach. Schediafma de libris veterum, Gryphis. 1705. 
4°. Fabric. Bibl. Ant. c. 19. §. 7. p: 607- Reimm. Idea 
Syft. Antiq. Liter. p. 229. feqq._* Gab. Putherbeus de tollen- 
dis & expurgandis malis libris, Par. 1549. 8°. Struv. lid. cit. 
6.8. p. 694. fegg. *Theoph. Raynaud Brotemata de bonis ac 
malis libris. Lugd. 1653. 4°. Morhof. Polybift. Liter. 1. 1. 
¢. 16.7, 28. p.177. *Schufner Diffiert. Acad. de multitudine 
Librorum. Jenz 1702. 4° | Lauter Diff adverf. nimiam 
Librorum multitudinem. Vid. Four. des Scav. T. 75. p..572+ 
™ Chr. Got. Schwartzius de Ornamentis librorum apud veteres 
Lipf. 1705. 8 1707. Reimm. Idea Sy/t, antiq. p. 335. 
= Tho. Crenius de Libris [eriptorum optimis & utilifiimis. Lugd. 
Bat. 1704. 8°. an extract of which is given in dé. Brad. 
Lipf.an. 1704, p. 526. Jeg. 

Coifiisay Boos See the article § 

Privileges of Books. é A 

Common place Boox. - OMMON PLACE, 

Toe Bese tSee the article Textn. 

Book is alfo ufed for a part or divifion of a volume, or large 
work, 

In this fenfe we fay the book of Genefis, the firft book of Kings, 
the five books of Mofes, &c,—The Digeft is contained in 
fifty books, the Code in twelve books, 

Books are ufually fub-divided into chapters, fometimes into 
fections, or paragraphs: accurate writers quote chapter and 
book, 

Boox is alfo ufed for a lift or catalogue of perfons names, 
Such among the ancients were the cenforial books, libri cenfo- 
vii ; being tables or regifters containing the names of all thofe 
who were cenfed or taxed under Auguftus, Tertullian 
affures-us, that our Saviour’s name was found in the cenforial 
books of Auguttus.—Vid. Tertul. adv. Marion. l. 4.¢. 7. De 
cenfiu: Augufti quem teftem fideli imum dominica nativitatis Ro- 
manaarchiva cuftediant. Vid. Lomei, de Biblioth. p. 104. Pi- 
tiles Le Ant. Ti 2. p. 84. 

Books, in matter of commerce, denote the feveral re- 
gifters wherein merchants and other dealers keep their 
accounts. 

We fay, fuch a perfon’s, books are in good. order: merchants 
cannot poffibly do without books; they are even obliged by 
the laws to keep, books. But more, or fewer are required, ac- 
cording to the nature and extent of their dealings, or the 
precifion and exa€tnefs they defire therein. —Vid. Savar, D. 
Comm. T, 2. p. 56+ vac. Livres. 

The ancients had alfo, their o0%s of accounts; witnefs the 
codex accepti and expenfi, fo often mentioned in Roman 
writers : and the patrimonial books, libri patrimoniorum, which 
were rentals, or terriers, containing an account of the lands, 
goods, and chattels, and other effects belonging to each per- 
fon.—Vid. Senec. de Benef. 1.7. c, 10. Meurf. de Lux. Rom. 
et. Pitifer L, Aut. T. 2. p85. 
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Merchants Booxs are divided into effential and auxiliary,— 
Liffential, or neceffary, are thofe without which regular ac- 
counts cannot be kept ; in which number fome include the 
journal, wajte-book, and ledger ; others only the two latter. 
. Male. Treat. of Book-keep. c. 1. Seé?.2. p. 3. 
Subfidiary, or auxiliary, are feparate books, wherein particu- 
lar accounts are kept more diftin€ily, for eafing the ledger.— 
Such are.the ca/b-book, debt-book, book of. expences, &c. 
Fofie-Boox, is the firft, and moft effential : in this, all kinds 
of matters are, as it were, mixed and jumbled together ; to 
be afterwards feparated and transferred into the others: fo 
that this may be called the elements of all the reft.—It may 
be kept two ways; the firft by entering things down fimply 
as they happen, v. gr. Bought of fuch a one, fold ta fuch a one, 
paid fuch a one, lent fo much, &c. the fecond by entering at 
once, each article, debtor and creditor: this lait is efteemed 
the beft; in regard, forming a kind of little journal, it faves 
the keeping any other.—Vid, Savar. loc. cit. p. 570. 
The wa/te-book, Mr. Malcolm obferves, is an univerfal and 
compleat memorial of all the tranfaétions and events of bufi- 
nefs, taken in the natural order of time; whereby all things 
of one date are placed together; ferving as a. preparation for 
the ledger-book, into which they are all to be transferred, 
upon diftin&t accounts, according to the order of fubjeés. 
The wa/te-book begins with the inventory of a merchant’s 
effects, and debts; and contains a compleat record of every 
tranfaétion of his affairs, with all the circumftances, in a 
plain narration of matter of fa&t; every tranfaétion following 
another in the order of the dates. 
This dock is in reality a journal, or day-book 5 but that 
name being applied to another, the name wa/fe-bock is given 
to this by way of diftinction: though what relation the word. 
wajte bears to the nature of this Zot, is not very obyious,— 
Some authors better call it the memorial-book, or memoran- 
dum-book, in regard its principal ufe is for taking memoran- 
dums.—Vid. Male. lib. cit. c. 1 fect. 2. p. 4.feqq. 
Fournal-Boox, or day-Book, is that wherein the affairs of each 
day are entered orderly down, as they happen, from the 
watfte-book,-—Each article in this 00% is to confift of feven 
parts, vz. the date, debtor, creditor, fum, quantity and 
quality, how payable, and the price. 2 
‘The journal, fo far as it differs from the wa/te-book, is only a 
book of aid to the Iedger.—There are two different methods 
of keeping it: in the firft, which is that hitherto chiefly in 
ufe, the journal is a compleat tranfcript of the wa/fe-book, 
in the fame order of time, but in a different ftile: for that 
the wa/fe-book expreffes every tranfaction ina fimple narration 
of what is done; whereas the journal diftinguifhes the deb- 
tors and creditors, asa preparation for the ledger: thus, when 
any tranfaGtion is to be transferred from the wa/te-book into 
the journal, they examine it by the rules of the-ledger, as if 
it were to be entered immediately there; and finding the 
debtors and creditors to which it belongs, thefe are diftinélly 
marked by their denominations of debtor and creditor, in the 
ftile of the journal ; at leaft, the accounts that are debtors 
are exprefly fo named ; and by their being dire@ily ‘connected 
debtor to fome other accounts, thefe are fufficiently deter- 
mined to be the creditors, though the word creditor be not 


Madel of an article in the Fournal, 
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‘The other form of a journal, which Mr. Malcolm judges 
preferable in certain refpects to. the former, makes the jour- 
nal a compleat tranfcript of the wafte-book, without any al- 
teration, leaving on the left fide of every page a large _mar- 
gin, about a third part of the page; on which againft every 
tranfaction, is to be written the names of the debtors and 
creditors of that tranfaction, with their titles of debtor and 
creditor, and fums of money ; obferving, that where there 
are fundry debtors or creditors to one creditor or debtor, they 
write their names next each other, and the name of the one 
correfponding debtor or creditor againft the total of the 
Other, fums ; by which means the balance and conneétion 
appears at fight. Then, when the tranfaction is transferred 
to the ledger, they write on this margin the numbers of the 
folios where the accounts ftand in the ledger ; for the pur- 
pofes already mentioned in fpeaking of the former method, 
This book may be called either the wa/te-book, or journal, 
being in reality both; not only as every wa/te-book is’ a jour- 
ual, butas there is here alfo that which diftinguifhes both 
a wafte-book and a journal.—Malc, lib. cit. fect. 4. p. 30. 
By an ordonnance of the year 1673, all traders in France, 
whether by wholefale.or retail, are obliged to keep a jour- 
nal, containing all their affairs, debts ative and paflive, 
bills of exchange, &c. For want of keeping this, and fur- 
rendering it up ona failure, they are to be reputed fraudu- 
lent bankrupts, and fubjeéted to the penalties thereof—/id, 
Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. p. 570. feq. 

Ledger, or Ledger-Booxs, poe alfo'called the great-book, 
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and the po/?-book, is a large volume, containing all the tranf- 
actions of a man’s affairs in fuch order, as that thofe belong- 
ing to every different fubje& lie together in one place ; mak- 
ing fo many diftin€@ or feveral accounts. 

The ledger is only the wafte-book ftill further digefted ; be- 
ing extracted either immediately from it, or from the jour- 
nal, It is ufually ruled in fix columns. In it all the accompts 
difperfed in the journal are drawn out and ftated in debtor 
and creditor. "To form each accompt, two pages aré required, 
oppofite to each other ; that on the left ferving for debtor, 
the other for creditor : each article to confift of five parts, 
or members; the date, the perfon whom we credit, or are 
credited by; the fubject, 7, e, the thing credited or indebted 
for ; the page where it is found, and the fum or amount of 
the article —T wo inftances, the one of an article of credit, 


the other of debt; will illuftrate the form and ufe of this 
book. 
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Model of an article in debtor. 


Anthony Roberts Dr. 
To Cath, paid by his order to Wilks | Fo.16. 
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The management of the ledger being of great importance in 
accounts, we will fubjoin, from Mr, Malcolm, the following 
tules relating thereto, 1° That 
4 For 
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“For every diftin& fubje&, with which you have an account 
je. for every perfon with whom you deal on mutual truft 
and credit, or who, by any means becomes your debtor, or 
you his) as well as for every thing you deal in; there muft 
be a certain feparate, fpace, or portion allowed ; wherein are 
to be written all and only the tranfactions relating to that 
fubject, whofe name is tobe infcribed, or written on the 
head thereof; making thereby diftin@ particular accounts. 
2°. Every account is to be diftinguifhed into two parts, taking 
for each an equal portion (lefs or more, as you think fit) 
of right and left pages, of one folio or opening ; the name of 
the fubjeét being written on the head of the account, on 
both fides, which are diftinguifhed by the words debtor on 
the left fide, and creditor on the right, for the ufes follow- 
ing: to which the columns explained below are fubfervient. 
3°. Every perfonal account to contain, on the debtor fide, 
all the articles which that perfon owes you, and the payments 
you make of your debts to him: and on the creditor fide 
all that you owe to him, and the payments he makes of his 
debts to you. Or, becaufe this rule confiders payments un- 
der the notion of mutual oppofite debts upon the receiver, if 
this be once fuppofed, the rule may be briefly expreffed thus: 
Every perfon is debtor for what he owes me, and creditor 
for what I owe him. 
4°. Every real account ought to contain, on the debtor fide, 
the quantity and value of what was upon hand at the be- 
ginning of the account, and what was afterwards received, 
with all coft and charges : and, on the creditor fide, the quan- 
tity and value of what is difpofed of, or any way taken away, 
or gone out of it, with allthe returns that fubje&t makes me. 
Or, more briefly thus: it is debtor for all received, firft coft 
and charges ; and creditor for all gone out of it, with the 
returns. 
5°. Every tranfaétion muft be entered in the /edger-book, with 
abalance of debt and credit, 7. c. fo as that every article be 
placed on the debtor fide of one account, and the creditor 
fide of fome other, making thereby equal debt and credit in 
the ledger ; and where the perfonal and real accounts con- 
cerned in the tranfaétion do not, in the articles belonging to 
them, make this balance (as they will in moft cafes) then 
fome imaginary account mutt be ufed to fupply the defect. 
6°. Thofe accounts, whofe articles of debt and credit, in any 
tranfaction, balance one another, are, in the ledger, to be 
conneéted together in the ftile of every article, as mutual 
and correfpondent debtors and creditors ; by writing in each 
of the correfponding accounts the name of the other, after the 
Particle to in the debtor’s account, and dy in the creditor’s, 
which conneéts the two; the name of the account, in which 
the articles are written, with its quality of debtor and creditor, 
being underftood as joined to, and fo is read before, the word 
to or dy inevery article, (though it be written only once for all 
upon the head of the account.) Then, after the name of the 
correfponding creditor or debtor, follows a brief narration of 

* the fact ; the date and other numbers being placed in their 
proper columns.—Hence we find the ufe of the column that 
dtands within the money-columns, which is this, to write in 
it the number of the folio where ftands the correfponding ac- 
count, with which the account in which you write is con- 
neéted in every article —Y, Male. Treat. of Book-heep. ¢. I. 
SLE. 3: p. 7. —20. 

To facilitate the ufe of the ledger, there is an alphabet, to 
ferve as an index or repertory ; confifting of 24 leaves, each 
cut on the edge, and marked with one of the 24 letters ; 
wherein, the initial letters of the perfons names with wkom 
you have accompts, are inferted, with the folio of the ledger, 
where the account is ftated.—V/. Savar. /id. cit. p. 571. 

‘The more exact book-keepers extend the index to the things 
or commodities a man has dealings in, as well as the perfons 
he deals with. Generally, it is the letter of a man’s fur- 
name, and the proper name of the thing that directs its place 
in the index : thus John Gordon is put under G; and claret 
wine under C, unlefs all forts of wines be comprehended in 
one account, in which cafe it is put under W.—/. Male, wi 
fupra fect. 4. p. 27, Seq. 

Debt-Book, or Boox of Payments, a book wherein is entered 

the day whereon all fums ‘fall due, whether to be paid, or 
received by bills of exchange, merchandizes, or otherwife : 
to_the end, that by comparing receipts and payments, pro- 
vition may be made in time for a fund for payment ; by re- 
ceiving bills, &c. due, or taking other precautions. 
‘Two models will fuffice for the ufe and form of this dock ; it 
is_only to be obferved, that like the ledger, it muft be on 
two oppofite pages; moneys to be received on the left hand, 
thofe to be paid on the right, 
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Maile! of the page of receipt. 


May) 1708 ‘To receive. 2 ys.a, 
1/Remittanceof}.Vallor,ofther othof March, onPits. abst } 
Of Cade, for wool fold the 6th of July. 150] 0] 0 
2Of Dykes by bond of 23d of May laf. 2000} 0} © 
'Remitéance of Price, of 23d of O&tober on Page.! 170] olo 


The Ca/h Boox is the moft important of all the auxiliary ones : 
it is fo called, becaufe itcontains, in debtor and creditor, all 
the cafh that comes in or goes out of the merchant’s ftock.— 
In this are entered all the fums received and paid daily ; thofe 
received on the left hand, with the perfon’s name, of whom 
received, for what, for whom, and in what fpecies: thofe 
paid on the fide of creditor ; mentioning likewife, the fpe- 
cies, the reafon why, the perfon to whom, and for whom 
the payment is made.—For inftance ; 


Model of an article in debt. 
Cafh Dr. 
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Better to conceive the nature of this book, it is to be obferved, 
that in bufinefs where cafh happens to be an account which 
has numerous articles, it is convenient to keep a particular 
account thereof, ina dosf diftin® from the ledger; and for 
this reafon called the cafb-book. This is formed in all refpects, 
like the cafh-account in the ledger, with a debtor and credi- 
tor fide ; in which all the cath received and given out is en- 
tered ; either in a fimple ftile, or in that of the ledger: but 
which way foever the narration is made, every article muft 
be duly entered on the oppofite fide of the correfponding, 
account in the ledger; with a reference to the ledger account 
of cath: for fuch an account there muft alfo be, into which 
the fums of the debtor and creditor fides of the particular ac~ 
count muft be transferred once a week or month, as is found 
convenient ; thus, in the cafh-boek, the fums being written 
down againft them, write transferred! to the ledger, and mark 
the folio ; and in the ledger account, enter the fum_ with the 
date of the transfer, debtor to, and creditor by fundry ac- 
counts, as per the cafh-boof The cafh account in the 
ledger is neceflary for the balance of the whole ; and the con- 
venience of the feparate account of all the particulars, is, 
that we have them all together, in one continued account : 
whereas, the rule of the ledger being not to allow more than 
one folio for one account, till that be filled up, the account 
might hereby lie in feveral different folios\—V. Savar. J. c. 
p» 571. /eq. Male. ¢, 2. fect. 2. p. 54. 

Book of Invoyces, a book to fave the journal from the erafures 
inevitable in taking accompts or invoyces of the feveral goods 
received, fent, or fold; where it is neceflary to be very par- 
ticular, and to render thofe invoyces eafier to find than they 
can be in the wafte-bo0. The invoyces here entered are to 
be thofe of goods bought, and fet to account of fome other ; 
thofe of goods fold by commiffion ; of goods fent away to be 
fold on our accompt ; and thofe of goods fold in partnerfhip, 
whereof we have the direction, or whereof others have the 
direétion.—/, Savar, p. 575. 

This 4008 contains an account or invoyce of all the goods which 
a perfon fhips off, either for his own account, or for others 
in commiffion, according to the bills of lading; with the 
whole charges till on board; every invoyce following after 
another, in order as they happen. 

The invoyce dock is only a copy of what is written in the 
walte dock, in thofe cafes.—After the date, the narration is 
to begin thus :—Shipped aboard the fhip—A.B. mafter ; bound 
for—the following goods; configned to—for my account, or 
by order, and the account of.—Or, it may be begun thus,— 
Invoyce of goods fhipped aboard—Ee, : 

The defign of this beck is for the more ready finding out thefe 
inyoyces, than can be done in the wafte-bag#.—V. Male, ubi 
Supra, ¢. 2. fet. 3. p. 62. 

FaG&or-Book isan account of what a perfon receives to fell in 
commiffion for others, and of the difpofal thereof.—It is num- 
bered and diftinguifhed into folios, like the ledger ; on the left 
hand fide is written, in a plain narrative ftile, an account 
of the goods received, with all charges : and on the oppofite 
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fide, an account of all the fales,’and difpofals of thofe goods.— B 
So that this is only a copy of the employer’s account of goods 
in the ledger, in the ftile of the wafte-book. Where a perfon 
does little in commiffion, a feparate Last for this purpofe is 
needlefs,—/, Male. doc. cit. p. 63. Savar. pb» 575+. : 

Boo of Accampts Currant is kept in debtor and creditor, like 
the ledger ; and ferves for accompts fent to correfpondents, 
to be regulated in concert with them, ere they are entered 
in the ledger. ‘This is properly a duplicate of the accompts 
currant, kept to have recourfe to on occafion, ; 

Boox of Acceptances is deftined for the regiftring all bills of 
exchange, notified by letters of advice from correfpondents ; 
to be able to know, on the bills being prefented, whether 
they have orders to accept them or not.— When they chufe to 
decline accepting a bill, againft the article thereof in the book 
they put P, 7. e. proteft ; that, on offering the bill, the bearer 
may be told he may proteft it: on the contrary, if they ac- 
cept it, they write againgt it an A; adding the date, or day 
of acceptance. And this, upon being transferred to the debt- 
book, is cancelled. 

Book of Remittances ferves to regifter bills of exchange, or 
they are remitted by cortefpondents, to require the payment 
thereof.—If they be protefted for want of acceptance, and re- 
turned to thofe who remitted them ; mention is made thereof 
againft each article, by adding a P in the margin, and the 
date of the day when they were returned ; then cancelled. 
The docks of acceptances and remittances have fo near a rela- 
tion to cach other, that many merchants, &c. make but one 
of the two, which they keep in debtor and creditor; putting 
acceptances on the fide of debt, and remittances on that of 
credit. 

Book of Expences, a detail of the petty expences, both do- 
meftic and mercantile; which at the end of each month are 
fummed up, and make an article for the cath-beok.—/’. Savar. 


This (ieee being, a feparate account of all the expences of li- 
ving, ferves to keep both the profit and lofs account, and alfo 
the cath-oof, more diftinét : the greater and more confiderable 
articles are to be placed here particularly ; but the feveral 
finall articles, of daily difburfements, only in totals: though 
under what denominations, and how general or particular the 
articles of this 4204 are to be made, mutt be left to every one’s 
choice. . All neceflary to obferve here, is, that the cath paid 
out on fuch accounts muft be carefully entered here, and 
thence once a week or month, be transferred to the cath-bo0k, 
and to the profit and lofs account in the ledger; which is 
debtor to cath for it—Vid. Male, doc. cit. p. 54. 

Boox of Numero’s or Wares is kept for the ealy knowledge of 
all the goods brought in, fent out, or remaining in a ware- 
houfe.—On the left-hand page are entered the quantity, qua- 
lity, and number or mark of the goods brought in; on the 
right, the difcharge of the goods out of the warehoufe, againft 
the refpective articles of the firft. Thus, 


N° 1 | 4 bale of white pepper weighing | 4001) 
2 | A piece of crimfon damajk.———«lls | 63 

March 1 | Sold to Charles Mitchell. 

Apr. 10 | Sent to Nichols of Briltol. 


Month-Boox is numbered in folios like the ledger, and divided 
into fpaces, on the top of each of which are the names of the 
32 months of the year; January, February, Ge. allowing/a 
whole folio, or what you pleafe, to each month; and a dif- 
ferent fet of 12 fpaces for every different year.—On the left- 
hand page enter the payments to be made to you, in that 
month ; and on the right-hand page the payments you are to 
make. Make a column likewife on the left-hand of every 
pages in which, write the day of payment; and after this, 
the name of the debtor or creditor; and draw the fum into 
the money-columns,—//id. Male. p. 64. 

Book of vefféls is kept in debtor and creditor 5 a particular ac- 
compt being kept for each veffel. To the fide of debtor, 
are put victualling, fitting out, wages, ce. To the fide of 
creditor, are put every thing the veflel has produced ; whe- 
ther by way of freight or otherwife. Laftly, the total of 
each is entered in the journal, ‘upon balancing the accompt of 
each veflel. 

Boox of Workmen is particularly in ufe among manufacturers, 
who have confiderable works in their hands. It is kept in form 
of debtor and creditor for each workman employed. On the 
fide of debt is put the matters given them to work; and on 
that of credit, the work they return. 

Book of Cargo, or Loading, livre de bord, is kept by a clerk of 
a fhip ; wherein are entered all the goods aboard the veffel, 
whether thofe only for freight, or for fale, orexchange ; the 
whole according to the fpecification in the mafter’s bills of load- 
ing.—/, Savar. D. Comm. Suppl. p. 965- 

Bank-Book. In cities, where there are public banks, as at 
Venice, Amfterdam, Hamburgh, and London, a book is ne- 
ceflary wherein to keep an account of the fums paid to, or 
received from the bank. 4 


Manner of binding Booxs. 
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‘ook, abfolutely ufed, denotes the wafte-book, fometimes the 
journal or day-book, 

In this fenfe it isthey fay, I have put down fuch a fun 
my b00k ; you fhall have an extract of my bask, &c.—V. Sa- 
var. D. Comm. T. i. p. 569. woe. Livre. 


Book of Rates is a book eftablifhed in parliament, fhewing at 


what value goods which pay poundage are to be reckoned at 
the cuftom-houfe.—Vid, D. Ruft, Z. 1. in voc. See alfo 
Custom, Dury, Tonnace, and PounpaGE. 

The book of rates annexed to the act of tonnage and poundage 
made in the 12th year of king Charles II. is fubferibed with 
the hand of Sir Parbbitle Grimitone, then fpeaker of the 
houfe of commons.—An additional back of rates of goods and 
merchandizes ufually imported, and not particularly rated in 
the former, with rules, orders, &c. is figned by Spencer 
Compton, Efq; fpeaker of the houfe of commons, 11 G, I. ¢.7. 


BOOK-BINDING, the art of fewing together the theets of 


a book, and covering them with a back, Sc, 
Binding is diftinguifhed from /fitching, as in the latter, the 
leaves are only fewed, without bands, or backs. 
We fay, French-binding, law binding, marble-binding, 
binding in leather, in wood, in parchment, in fheep, in calf, 
&e, 
Dutch-binding is, where the backs are of velom.—The Ita- 
lians are {till contented to bind in a coarfe, thick paper, called 
binding alla Ruftica, the inconvenience of which is its being 
liable to wear out without careful ufe.—V. Barth. de Lib. 
Legend. diff: 4. p- 99: 
No doubt, but the art of binding is almoft as ancient as the 
{cience of compofing dooés ; and that both the one and the 
other followed immediately the firft invention of letters. 
Whatever the matter were whereon men firft wrote, there 
was a neceffity of uniting the feveral parts together ; as well 
for the making them of one piece, as for the better préferving 
them: hence the origin of book-binding ; for which, in all 
appearance, we are indebted to the Egyptians, that learned 
people, among whom the arts and feiences began to flourifh 
fo early. 

* According to Olympiodorus (apud Phot.) it was one Phil- 

latius, a learned man at Athens, who firit taught the ufe 


of akind of glue, to faften the feveral leaves together: on 
which account a ftatue was ere€ted to him. 


The Manner of binding Booxs in Volumes, i. e. of gluing the 


leaves together, to roll them on round pieces or cylinders of 
wood, appears the moft ancient; though that of binding 
them fquare, and of fewing feveral quires one over another, 
lays claim to good antiquity. The firft of the two, which 
we call Egyptien-binding, held a long time after the age 
of Auguftus; but it is now difufed, excepting in the Jewith 
fynagogues, where they continue to write the books of the 
Jaw on velom fewed together; making, as it were, only 
one long page, with two rollers, and their clafps of “gold or 


“filver at each extremity.—V. Reimman. Idea Antig. Liter. 
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The fonn now in ufe is the fquare binding, which is fid 
to have been invented by one of the Attali, kings of Perga- 
mus; to whom we likewife owe the manner of preparing 
parchment ; called in Latin, from the name of his capital, 
Pergamena, or Charta Pergamea. 

The fir operation is to fold the 
fheets according to the form, viz. into two for folio’s, four 

for quarto’s, eight for o€tavo’s, Gc. which they do with a 
flip of ivory or box, called a folding-/ick: in this the workman 
is direGted by the catch-words and fignatures at the bottom 
af the pages. The leaves thus folded, and laid over each 
‘other in the order of the fignatures, are beaten on a ftone 
with a hammer, to make them fmooth and open’ well, and 
then prefled. Being thus prepared, they are fewed in a 
fewing-prefs upon pack-threads or cords, which are called 
bands, at a proper diftance from each other, and in acon- 
venient number ; which is done by drawing a thread through 
the middle of each fheet, and giving it a turn round each 
band, beginning with the firft, and proceeding to the laft. 
The common number of bands are fix in folio’s, and five in 
quarto’s, o¢tavo’s, &c. After this the books are glued, the ends 
of the bands being opened, and feraped with a knife, for the 
more convenient fixing the pafte-boards ; then the back is turned 
with a hammer, the book being fixed in a prefs between 
boards, called backing-boards ; in order to make a groove 
for fixing the pafte=boards. The boards being applied, holes 
are made for fixing the boards to the book; which operation 
is called drawing in. Then the book is prefled, in order for 
cutting ; which is performed by a machine called a plough, to 
which is fixed a knife. After this the book is put into a prefs 
called a cutting-pre/s, betwixt two boards, the one lying even 
with the prefs, for the knife to run upon, the other above it 
for the knife to cut againft. 

The book being cut, the pafte-boards are fquared with a 
pair of iron-fhears; it being then ready for fprinkling, guild- 
ing, blacking, or marbling the leaves. The colours with 
which it is fprinkled, are ufually vermilion and fap-green ; 
which is done by a brufh made with hog’s briftles, hold- 
ing the brufh in one hand, and moving the hair with the 
other. 

In the French-binding, a doo is put in parchment, 7, ¢. a 
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flip of parchment, ‘the length of the oof, is applied on the 
infide of each pafte-board ; fo, however, as that being cut or 
indented'in the places againit the bands, it comes out be- 
tween the edge of the paite-board and the leaves of the 420 to 
cover the back : this preparation, called indorfing, feems pe- 
culiar to the’ French binders ; who are enjoined by ordon- 
nance to back their baeks with parchment, on the penaly of 

30 livres, and. the re-binding of the dooé : it is done in the 

prefs, where the back being grated with an iron inflrument 

with teeth, to make the pafte take hold, wherewith the 
parchment is firft faftened ; they afterwards add ftrong glue to 
fortify it. 

Manner of gilding books on the edges.—The book being put in 

the prefs, between two boards, is {eraped with a knife called a 

Seraper ; and after that with another called a Jmoother, in 

order to take out all feratches. Being thus prepared, they 

fcrape a little yellow oker upon the book, then wet it witha 
little fize-water, and rub it off with fome clean fhavings. 

The gilding-fize is made with the white of ‘an ege, mix’d 

with water, and beat well together. ‘Thé leaves being wetted 
with the fize-water with a brufh, the gold is then laid upon 
it, and afterwards dried before the fire. When dried, itd 
is burnithed off with a dog’s-tooth fet in a handle. Blacking | 
the leaves is done with fine antimony, the leaves being wet, 
and the antimony, rubbed upon them, and burnifhed off 
when dry. 

On the gold thus applied, they anciently made ornaments, 
with hot irons of various forms and devices ; the practice of 
which feemed to have been retrieved in France about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, and carried to a good 
perfection by the abbot de Seuil, and others; and called bya 
new invented name, antiquing : but as the modern tafte {ecms 
rather inclined to fimplicity, it is probable thefe antiquo-mo- 
dern ornaments will be dropped again. 

‘The headband is now added ; which is an ornament of filk 
of feveral colours, or even, fometimes, of gold or filver, 
placed at each extreme of the back, acrofs the leaves; and 
wove or twilted, fometimes about a fingle, and fometimes a 
double piece of rolled paper. 

For the covers 5 though the fkins ufed herein, undergo feveral 
Preparations in the hands of other workmen ; yet there are 
fome ftill left for the bosk-binder, and peculiar to his art: thefe 
we fhall explain, in calf, as being the leather moft ufed ; 
and, as being that to which all the reft, with a little varia- 
tion, may be referred.—The calf-fkin being then moiften’d 
in water, is cut out to the fize of the book with a knife. Tt 
may, be eafily imagined, that none of thefe preparations, ex- 
cept the laft, are ufed in velvet, &c. wherewith Jooks are 
fometimes cover’d ; in regard the water would {poil them. 
The cover is next fmeared over with pafte made of wheat- 
flour ; then ftretched over the pafte-board on the out-fide, 
and doubled over the edges within-fide: after having firft 
taken off the four angles, and indented and plaited it at the 

‘-head-bands.—They then cord the book, or bind it firmly be- 
tween two boards with akind of whip-cord, to make the 
cover ftick the ftronger to the pafte-boards and the back ; as 
alfo to form the bands or nerves the more accurately : in this 
operation the workman arms his hand with leather, to enable 
him to pinch it the harder; and ufes a pair of pinchers to 
bring the thread nearer each band. 

The book is now fet to dry ; and when dry, uncorded, and 
the leaves at each end opened, the Jock is wathed over with 
a little pafte and water, the edges and fquares blacked with 
ink, and then fprinkled fine with a bruth, by ftriking it 
either againft the hand or a ftick, or with larger {pots mix’d 
with vitriol, which is called marbling. 

The cover is now glazed twice with the white of an egg 
beaten; and at aft polifhed with a polifhing-iron, paffed hot 
over the glazed cover. 

If the back be required to be lettered, they pafte a piece of 
red morocco on the back, between the firft and fecond band, 
to receive the title in gold letters; and fometimes a fecond 
between the next bands underneath, to receive the number 
of the volume. 

The dinding, properly fo called, is now compleat; and there 
remains nothing but the gilding work on the back and cover ; 
which, as it makes a part of the bso4-binder’s bufinels among 
us, (though with the French, &¢, it is a diftinct profeffion) 
we fhall here fubjoin. 

Manner of gilding books on the backs and covers,—In ordinary 
binding, they gild little elfe but the backs, and the outward 
edges of the cover. On the backs are gilt the title of the 
book, &c. with flowers, rofes, knots, ftars, &c. between 
the bands: on the covers are fometimes added compart- 
ments, arms, Gc, All thefe ornaments are made. with each 
its feveral gilding-tool, engraven. in relievo; either on the 
points of punchions, as thofe of letters, rofes, ftars, &c. or 
around little cylinders of brafs, as the lines, embroideries, &c. 
The punchions. make their impreffion by being prefled flat 
down; and the cylinders by being rolled along by an iron 
ruler, by means of a double branch 3 in the middle whereof, 
they are fitted on an iron flay, or axis, that paffes the middle 
of their diameters. 


To apply the gold, they glaze thofe parts of the leather, 
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whétcon the tools are to be applied, lightly over with a pen- 
cil or fponge; and, when half dry, lay over them pieces of 
leaf-gold cut out near thé fize ; and on thefe ftamp the pun- 
chions, or roll the cylinders, both ‘the one and the other 
teafonably hot. If the figures be large, and require a great 
relievo, as arms, &c. they are beat down with a mallet or 
hammer.—The gilding thus finifhed, they rub off the fuper= 
fluous gold with a hare’s foot ; leaving nothing covered 
with gold, but the places whereon the hot tools had luft 
their impreffions.—.V. Savar. T. 2. Pb. 1373-1377. Voc. Re-~ 
LIEURE, 

Ahaf. Fritfch, chancellor of the univerficy of Jena, has a 
differtation exprefs concerning book-binders, de Libliopezis 5 
wherein he treats of the laws preferibed thefe artificers, and 
thé tax or price fettled by the magiftrate for binding books of 
every fort in fheep-fkin, velom, @c.—The rates fixed for 
binding in fheep, throughout the electorate of Saxony, 
are, for large folio’s, 1 guilder or florin, 3 groffes ; common 
folio, x florin ; large quarto, 12 groffes ; common quarto, 
8 groffes; large ofavo, 5 grofies; common oétavo, 4 
grofies ; duodecimo, 3 grofles; fedecimo, 2 groffes.—V. 
Fritfch. Trad. de Typogr. Bibliopol. Chartar. & B 
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diffe 4. §. 3. 
BOOK-KEEPING, the art of keeping accounts’; that is, 


of recording the tranfactions of one’s affairs in fuch a manner, 
that the true ftate of any part, or of the whole, may be 
thereby known with the greateft clearnefs, exactnefs, and cafe. 
—V, Male. Treat, of Book-keep. c. 1. fete 1, p. 1, See alfo 
the article Accounts, 
By the tranfaétions of one’s affairs are meant, either fuch 
as relate to the perfons with whom we deal, or the things 
in which we deal; which laft are vither money, the princi- 
pal means of commerce, or goods, comprehending all othef 
effects, 
By dno ing the true flate of one’s affairs is meant, to know 
what relates to every perfon we deal with, and every thing 
we deal in; that is, what every perfon owes me, or I owe 
him ; and what quantity and value of every kind of effect is 
in my hand, with the gain and lof on that fubjeét within 
the time of the account. 
The art of book-keeping is comprized in the ufe of feveral books 
of accompts, which are partly effential, and partly fubfidiary. 
See the article Books. 
Books are either kept /ingle, as among retail dealers ; or dou- 
ble, as among great merchants: for the firft, a journal, or 
day-book, and a ledger, or po/?=book, are fufficient § for the fea 
cond, there are feveral others required. 
All authors agree, that it was the Italians, particularly thofe 
of Venice, Genoa, and Florence, who firft introduced the 
method of keeping books double, or in two patts; hence, a- 
mong us, it is called The Italian method. 
In this, there are three books, ‘generally held indifpenfably 
neceflary ; viz. the wa/te-book, journal, and ledger : bcfides, 
there are others, to the number of thirteen, or more, called 
Jubfervient or auxiliary books, ufed as occafion requires 5 viz. 
the cafh-baok, debt-baok, book of numera’s, of invoices, of ac- 
compts-currant, of commiffions, orders or advices, of acceptances, 
of remittances, of expences, of copies of letters, of veffels, and 
of workmen. 

hefe books are kept the fame, as to fubftance, in molt trading 
cities in Europe ; but not as to-coin: each being regul 
by that fort of coin which has courfe in the {tate where they 
are, 
In England, books are kept in pounds, Jrillings, and pene 
France, in /iures, Jolss and. deniers; in Holland, in 1Sy 
patars, and penings ; at Dantzic, in rixdollars ; through moft 
parts of Germany, in fiorins, cruitzers, and pennings ; at 


" Hambourg, in marés, Jols, and deniers lubs ; at Lifbon, in 


rees; at Florence, in gold crowns, Jolsy and deniers ; in Spain, 
in maravedis ; fometimes in rials or pieces of eight; at Mef- 
fina, and through Sicily, in ounces, tarisy grains, and pic- 
colis 3 at Venice, in ducats ; in Mufcovy, in rupees, aiti 
and grives: through all the {tates 
piafters and afpers.—V. Savar. 
voc. LIVRE. 
Book-keeping, though chiefly. in ufe among merchants and 
great dealers, is yet applicable with advantage to perfons of 
all other conditions; as retailers, ftewards, gentlemen of 
land-eftates, 5c. with this only difference, that the nar- 
tower their affairs and tranfactions are, the fewer books they 
need to keep, and vice verf2. The fame ways of account- 
ing, which in great and ‘diffufed trade prevent confufion, 
by an artful and regular difpofing of things, if applied to 
mean and narrow dealings, will create confufion, at leaft 
will give more ado than needs; fince a few things thew 
themfelyes readily, and are examined by mere infpeétion : 
ry 
corner, whereof, in very {mall dealings, the owner’s eye is 
acquainted with, fo that he can readily turn to what he 
Wants: but this, in larger accounts is impofiible, which 
makes orders. the ftricteft form, and much writing abfolutely 
neceflary.—Yet this one rule muft be indifpenfibly rved 
in all cafes, viz. That a true and exaé memorial of every 
thing belonging to the account he made, juft as things oe 
anc 
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and if bufinefs encreafe, fo that a nearer appro; 
perfe€tion of accompting be neceflary, this will ferve as 
a ground-work, on which you may raife the accompt to 
what form you pleafe. —But the leaft a man can do, will be 
fome part of the method explained under the article Books. 
©f which all methods whatever are a part; as comprehend- 
ing the greateft fimplicity in the wafte-book, and art in the 
ledger. 
For a perfon ina fingle flate, who has no bufinefs, but the 
receiving at certain times in the year a {um of money, which 
he lays out again for his private and perfonal expences, a 
pocket-book is fufficient- 
For one in a married ftate, whofe fortune confifts alfo of 
money, as he has a greater variety of expences, he mutt be 
careful to keep an exact account of what cafh he receives 
and pays: and, to make this account more diftint and orderly, 
it will be beft to keep the particulars of the payments in a fe- 
parate book, and, to bring them into a cafh-book once a week, 
in totals, digefted under fuch denominations as he thinks fit, 
as bread, beer, flefb, coals, candles, &c.—Things thus brought 
into the cafh-account, may be again drawn into an abftract, 
fhewing the total of each kind of expences for every month, } 
by dividing a page into twelve columns, with the names of } 
the twelve months; and then in fo many articles on the 
margin fetting the names of the feveral heads of expences, 
and againft each, under the refpeétive month, the fum of 
that kind of expences in that month; then will the fum of } 
the money in the columns under each month be the total ex- 
pence of that month, and the aggregate of thefe fums the 
year’s expences. —For artificers, handicrafts men, and the 
like, they may keep accompts of the expences of living, as 
above; but it will alfo be neceflary to make a diftinét ac- 
compt of the charges and profit of their bufinefs, which may 
eafily be done, by an exact account of all they pay or owe 
for the materials and inftruments of their work, with fervants 
wages, and taxes upon their trade; and of all they receive 
or is due for their work. ‘They may conveniently keep ac- 
compts for the materials of their work, to fatisfy them of 
the difpofal thereof, and ferve asa check on fervants who 
have accefs to thofe things, and they mu{t keep accounts for 
the perfons they deal with, both in buying and felling.— 
For petty traders, who deal in fome hundreds of trifling 
wares, and make fales to the value of a farthing or half- 
penny, thefe cannot pretend to keep orderly accompts; the 
beft they can do is, to be careful that fervants do not wrong 
them ; for they have no account of goods ; and if you afk 
what of any kind remains with them, they muft go look, 
if their memory fail—Thefe can only have a cafh-accompt, 
which they are to charge once a week with the money re- 
ceived, and difcharge for what they give out ; it is not con- 
venient that they fhould touch the cafh-box or till, oftner 
than once a week, when it is compleated but if they do, 
they muft keep a feparate accompt of what they take out, 
to know what was received. Befides which, they fhould 
have a kind of ledger for the perfons with whom they deal 
upon credit, in which they give every debtor or creditor an 
accompt, with a debt and credit both on one fide, either 
with a double money column, or conftant deduétions, as the 
debts and. credits fucceed one another.—They may alfo, for 
the fake of thofe, have a memorandum, or day-book, where- 
in all things of this nature are writ down, and then carried 
into the other. j 
For more confiderable fhop-keepers, who commonly deal in 
only a few different {pecies of goods, as drapers, mercers, Se, 
they ufually keep a ledger for perfons and wares diftinét, with- 
out any formal connection or reference of the accompts, in 
their feveral articles; whereby there can no regular balance be 
made. In the accompts of perfons, they ufe the formality of 
a debtor and creditor ftile, which is mere fhew, without the 
real value of a regular accompt; there being no oppofite cor- 
refponding debtors and creditors to be found. For their ledger 
of wares, as they call it, contains nothing of this; and is 
but an imperfect contrivance, which they fatisfy themfelves 
with, to know how much remains, But the worft is, that 
jn allotting {paces for the accompts of wares, they frequently 
allow no more than they fuppofe may ferve for the retail of 
the quantity firft entered on that fpace; and when this is dif- 
pofed of, take a new fpace for a new parcel ; which ina 
quick trade is not only troublefome but confufed, if there be 
any of the old parcels remaining; unlefs they carry it to the 
new account, In reality, dealers in retail, if confiderable 
in their way, ought not to come fhort of the utmoft pitch 
of art: at Jeaft, they fhould keep three grand books, a 
wafle, jow nal, and ledger 5 unlefs they fhall think fit to join 
the firit two into one. The waj/fe-book to contain every 
thing done in the fhop, both what is fold on truft, and for 
cath.—This and the journal may be made in one, by mark- 
ing the debtors and creditors on the margin, againit every 
tranfaGtion of value.—For the ledger-book, beeaufe there are 
commonly many articles of debt to one of credit, on men’s 
accounts with whom they deal, and many articles of credit 
for one of debt, upon account of wares, they may keep the 
debt and credit both on one fide, by double money columns 5 
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in the one of which let the debt, and in the other the credit 
be fet. 

For gentlemen of landed eftates, the books neceflary to be 
kept are, 1°. A great wajte-book, containing a plain nar- 
rative of all things as they occur 5 as receipts, and payments 5 
every thing given and received; and, in fhort, whatever 
is done relating to any thing or perfon they are concerned 
with : out of which are to be made up, 2°, A ca/h-baok, con- 
taining in a plain narrative ftile, upon the debtor-fide, all re- 
ceipts of money; and upon the creditor-fide, all payments = 
and though there be feveral articles received or paid together, 
belonging to the fame accompt, which are entered particu- 
Jarly in the wafte, yet they may be fet down here in a total 
fum: for example, there is paid 26/. for divers pieces of 
houfhold furniture, all particularly mentioned in the wa/fe- 
book, yet in the ca/b-beok there needs no more than to fay, paid 
for houfhold furniture, &c. 3% A book of accompts with 
tenants, where, in diftinét places, every one’s charge and dif- 
charge may be fairly written, without any great formality of 
ftile; and if it have a fhow of debtor and creditor fide, it 
will be the more diftinct. 4°. A book of petty accompts 
with fervants and workmen, &c. 5°. A book of real ac- 
compts; containing an accompt of cattle, corn, and other 
ftock or furniture, to know at all times what you have, and 
how it is difpofed of.—If a gentleman advance no nearer to 
the artificial part of accompting, he muft keep an accompt 
with every perfgn, with whom he has dealings ; which may 
be done in the fame book with his tenants accompts ; only 
allotting diftin€: parts for them ; the laft will take no great 
room compared with the other: thefe books of accompts 
mutt have indexes. 

For factors or ftewards on land-eftates, a general wa/fe-book 
will be neceflary, to contain all matters tranfacted, relating 
to their mafter’s concerns, under their management. Out of 
which let them make a ca/b-book, in the manner above di- 
reéted; alfo a book of real accompts, that they may know 
what real effects, befides money, they have the charge of, 
and how it is difpofed of ; particularly the corn-rents, which 
have been delivered by the tenants, and put in the granaries 
under their charge, to be difpofed and given out accoid- 
ing to order.—Vid. Male. Treat. of Bookkeeping. app. p. 7+ 
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BOGK-SELLER, a profefled trader in. books; whether he 
print them himfelf, or procure them to be printed by others, 
for fale. 

Book-fellers, among us, 
the ancients, whofe of 


the fame with Libliopole among 
5 diftinét from that of /brarii. 
Petty dealers, or venders of {mall ware, like our publifhers, 
were more particularly denominated /ibelliones 5 whence Sta- 
tius,—de cap/a miferi libellionis.—Vid. Stat. Sylv. 1. 4. Carm.g. 
uw. 21. Fabr. Thef. p. 1395- 
Authors frequently complain of the arts of Dook/ellers > : lord 
Shaftefbury gives the procefs of a literary controverfy blown 
up by book/ellers. “The publication of books depends much 
on the tafte and difpofition of dozéfellers : among the German 
writers we find perpetual complaints of the difficulty of ,pro- 
curing bookjéllers 3 many are forced to travel to the book-fairs 
at Frankfort, or Leipfic, to find book/ellers to undertake the 
impreffion of their works: at Rome, the Argiletum was the 
mart of books, as Paul’s Church-yard, or Fleetftreet, have 
been among us: whence that of Martial ¢, 
Argiletanas mavis habitare tabernas, 
Cum tibi, parve liber, ferinia noftra vacent. 

2 Vid, Schoettg, diff: de librar. & bibliop. Saleng, mem. de liter. 
T. 1. p-- 174. ?Charad. T, 3. p- to. feqg. Item p. 15. fe99- 
Item p. 27. © Vid. Martial. Epig. 1. 1. ep. 4, Us 1 

"The fairs of Francfort and Leipfic are famous for the refort 
of book/éllers, not only from all parts of the empire, but Hol- 
land, Flanders, &%c. “They have each their {hop or ware- 
houfe, over which is infcribed the name of fome celebrated 
book{eller of former times 5 officina Elxeviriana, Frobeniana, 
Morelliana, Fanfoniana, Ge. A like conceit has taken fome 
London bookjellers, to infcribe over their door, dibliopalium, 
as if people could not know a fhop to be a Look/eller’s without 
a Eatinname. Even ftall-men dignify their ftands with b7- 
bliopolium ; and Moorfields may probably, ere long, be fur- 
rounded with débliopolia. 

Formerly, the offices of bookfellers and printers were united 
in the fame perfons*, Labbe? gives a lift of learned: book- 
ellers ; moft of whom .were allo authors.—Of late days, 
bookfellers have drawn their bufinefs into lefs compafs, and 
leaving the labour of compofing books to one fet of perfons, 
and that of printing them to another, content themfelves with 
the gainful part; thus miniftring to the republic of letters 
not with the head, or the hand, but the purfe only. In 
which refpeét, not to mention fome of our own book{ellers, the 
Vander Aa’s at Leyden, Gleditfch’s and Fritfch’s at Leipfic, 
Mortier’s and Wetftein’s at Amfterdam, and Halma’s at 
Utrecht ©, though much below the Stephens’s, Aldus’s, Vaf- 
cofans, Frobenius’s, and Morels, have neverthelefs acquired 
a juft fame.—* Vid. Struv. Introd. in notit. Rei Literar.¢. 11+ 
§. 15. p. 930. ‘Phurman, Bibl. Acad. p. 56. feg. ?Labbe 
Biblioth. Biblioth, p, 233, ¢Struv, lid. cit, §. 38: p. 953, 
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The chief feience of bookfellers, is the B.Pr 2, or know- 
ledge of books; we mean of the titles, different ed Sy 
prices and {carcity of them, without regard to their contents, 
or qualities, otherwife than as thefe affeét the fale of them. 
~—Vid. Stray. Introd. in notit. Rei Literar. c. x. §. 1. p. 1. feg. 
Lang. In/?. Stud. Theol. c, 1. memb. 2, p98. feg. See alfo the 
article Boox, 
An acquaintance with the bo0k/él'ers marks or figns, frequent- 
ly expreffed on the title-pages of their books, is of. fome ufe; 
by reafon many books, efpecially in the laft century, have 
no other defignation either of printer, dook/eller, or even 
city.—The anchor is the mark of Raphelengius at Ley- 
den, and the fame with a dolphin twifted round it, of the 
Manutii at Venice and Rome 3 the Arion denotes a book 
printed by Oporinus at Bafil; the caduceus, or pegafus, by the 
‘Wechelius’s at Paris and Francfort; the cranes, by Cra- 
moify; the compafs, by Plantin at Antwerp: the fountain, by 
Vafcofan at Paris ; the /phere in a balance, by Janfon or 
Blaew, at Amfterdam 3 the Jilly by the Junta’s at Venice, 
Florence, Lyons and Rome; the mulberry tree, by Morel at 
Paris 5 the olive-tree, by the Stephens’s at Paris and Geneva, 
and the Elzevirs at Amfterdam and Leyden ; the bird between 
two ferpents, by the Frobenius’s at Balil ; the truth, by the 
Commelins at Heidelberg and Paris ; the Saturn, by Coline- 
us; the printing prefs, by Badius A(cenfius, &c.—Vid. Baill. 
Fugem. des fav. T. 1, P. 2. p. ot. S294: 
Bookjellers ace a kind of agents, or curators in the republic of 
letters: in many places, they are ranked among the mem- 
bers of univerfities, and entitled to the privileges of ftudents : 
as at Tubingen, Salifburg, and Paris *, where they have al- 
ways been diftinguifhed trom the vulgar and mechanical tra- 
ders, and exempted from divers taxes and impofitions laid on 
other companies *,—* Vid, Frit(ch. diff: de bibliop, co 7. §. 1, 
fe9q. ” Savar. D. comm. T. 2. p. 535-Jeq. vac. Libraire, 
The traffic of books was anciently very inconfiderable; info- 
much that the book-merchants both in England, France, 
Spain, and other countries were diftinguifhed by the appella- 
tion /fationers, as having no fhops, but only ftands or ftalls 
in the ftreets, where they expofed their wares to fale.—fid, 
Du Cang. Glof. Lat. T. 4. p. 951, zc, Stationarii. 
During this ftate, the civil magiitrate took little notice of the 
bookfellers; leaving the government of them wholly to the uni- 
verlities, to whom they were fuppofed more immediately re- 
tainers : who accordingly gave them laws and regulations, 
fixed prices on their books, examined their correétnef&, and 
punifhed them at difcretion.—But when, by the invention of 
printing, books and bosk/ellers began to multiply ; it became 
a matter of more confequence ; and the fovereigns took the 
dire@tion of them into their own hands; giving them new 
ftatutes, appointed officers to fix prices*, and grant licences, 
privileges®, Gc—*Vid. Fritfch. diff. de bibliop., c. 4. * Id, 
ibid. c. 5. Thurman. 161, acad. p. 10. 
Chevillier fhews, that the univerfity of Paris had formerly 
the fole power of creating and appointing book/ellers, who 
were to take an oath to the univerfity ; and were reputed 
part of the academical body, and as fuch entitled tothe exemp- 
tions of the other members thereof, They were to give fe- 
curity to the univerfity for their behaviour, and produce at- 
teftations of their capacity for the difcharge of their office : 
the univerfity alfo depofed and expelled them at difcretion : 
they were obliged to appear at all aflemblies of the univerfi- 
ty, when fummoned, and affift at the publick proceffions there- 
of: they were obliged to lend their books to be read, or even 
copied by fuch as were difpofed to borrow, on certain con- 
ditions, prefcribed by the univerfity. If they kept any books 
by them which were not correét, the univerfity punifhed 
them : they were not allowed to buy any book of a ftu- 
dent without leave of the reétor: nor were they allowed to 
gain above four deniers in a livre, by any copies fold to the 
members of the univerfity. Every bookfeller was obliged to 
have a catalogue of all his books hung up in the fhop, with 
the prices, as rated by the univerfity : no bookfeller, who had 
not taken the oaths to the univerfity, might fell a book of 
above ten fols value-—/id. Chevill. aiff: deVorig. de limprim, 
14. Four. des Scav. T. 23: p. 240, Savar. D. Com. T. 2, 
p+ 530. feq. voc. Libraire, 
This ftate lafted from the thirteenth century till the inven- 
tion of printing, and even till the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; during which time there were only allowed twenty- 
four book/ellers, two binders, two illuminers, and two fworn 
book-writers, or copifts.—But from that time the kings of 
France began to take cognizance of them : Lewis XI. thought 
fit to prefcribe fome new regulations in 1467: under Fran- 
cis I. the ock/ellers were brought wholly under the royal au- 
thority, and received ftatutes from the king.—Vid. Savar. Lib. 
cit. p. Ie 
‘Anke Fritfch, chancellor of Jena, has a differtation exprefs 
concerning book/ellers, de bibliapalis, but it is ajejune piece, and 
befides, half-filled with paflages in High Dutch untranflated : 
what we find init any way curious is fome queftions and cafes, 
between book/ellers and authors, whichhe difcuffes on the prin- 
ciplesof the mperial and Saxon laws} as,—whether any copy- 
money be due to an author, who has not been able to finifh 
Be post Py reafon of the difficulty of it ?-—whether a book- 
OL. i. 


‘ 
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Jeller, who printed the fir edition, be entitled to the refufal 
of the fecond? Whether new copy-money be due from the 
beokfeller to an’author on a new edition of a book ?—Whe- 
ther a dcok/eller may reprint a book without the knowledge 
and confent of the author Whether a number of copies be 
due to the author over and above the copy-money ? which 
he refolves in the affirmatives—And wheth 
feize his books unpaid for, in a ft 

refolves in theaffirmative?, 

in the writers on Booxs and Prin rers,—More efp: 

in Schoettgenius >, de la Caille *, Chevillier?, and others ¢, 
who have 


8) 


ib; 
a& of which is 
467. feg. And, Chevi 


BOOKIN G, among merchants; &¢. the making an entry of 


pole wherewith they 
fometimes alfo that of 


ceive more wind. 
A fhip is faid to come booming, 
fhe can. 

Boom alfo denotes a pole with a buth or bafket on the top, 
placed to dire&t fhips how to fteer into a channel ; otherwife 
called a deacon. 

BOOT, Bred:guiz, a kind of torture for criminals; to extort 
a confeffion, by means of a bzot, ftocking, or bufkin of parch- 
ment ; which being put on the leg moilt, and brought near 
the fire, in fhrinking fqueezes the leg violently, and occa- 
fions intolerable pain. 

There is alfo another kind of boot; confifting of four thick 
ftrong boards bound round with cords: two of thefe are put 
between the criminal’s legs, and the two others placed one 
on the outfide of one leg, and the other on the other ; then, 
fqueezing the legs again{t the boards by the cords, the cri- 
minal’s bones are feverely pinched, or éven broken, &e. 
The det is now difufed in England ; but it fubfifts ftill in 
fome other countries, particularly Scotland, 

Boor-houfing, See thee article Hous1nc. 

BOOTES, in aftronomy, a conftellation of the northern he- 
mifphere, whofe ftars, in Ptolemy’s catalogue are 23; in 
Tycho’s 28 ; in Bayer’s 343 in Hevelius’s 52; and in Mr, 
Flamfteed’s catalogue 45. Their longitudes, latitudes, mag- 
nitudes, &c. are as follow ; 


when fhe makes all the fail 


ep Longitud. | Latitude, | = 
Names and fituations ofthe flars. os North. e3 
Eb Raph APO perp da 
#10 51 56/28 11 26] 6 
9 43 34/30 32 o| 6 
9 29 51133 59 22| 6 
Middle of 3 in the fore leg 13 37 50/26 32 8] 4 
Southern 14 51 57)25 12 47] 4 
5 
12 26 171/30 1 2815 6 
Latt of the tail of urfa major Th22 34 24154 24 | 3 
214 10 5027 31 38| 7 
North. of the leg 14 59 0c |28 41] 3 
TI 00 38136 33 10] § 
10 
Inform. before the preced. thigh 1427 1/31 28 30|7 6 
12 13° 5136 53 1617 6 
Ta the prec, thigh 19 43 4135 41 3| 5 
M27 9 24156 34 48) 7 
22 8 42/24 51 0] 6 
45. 
23 26 33)22 15 30] 6 
Bright one betwixt thighs, Ar@urus 19 53 52130 57 o} x 
Preced. in the north hand M25 36 30158 54 44 4 
& 23 23 52/25 10 15) 6 
In the preced. arm 2 37 32154 39 20] 4 
20 
22 Tr 11) 28 27' of 5 
Middle one in the hafid M26 46 14] 58 55 331 4 
That following Aréturus 22 38 00/31 45 14] 6 
Laft of three in the hand #28 14 00160 10 4] 4 
Small one following the north, hand x 4 35 46/58 55 516 7 
oe 
Preced, againit the girdle 218 25 sol42 27 57] 4 
22 49 58/35 6 13] 7 
In the preced. fhoulder 13 18 18/49 33. o 3 
Subfeq. againft the fhoulder 19 31 33)42 8 24] & 
South, in the following leg 27 30 5/30 23 1813 4 
30 
In the pofterior heel 28 4 21/27 53 42 3 
TM © 55 28)22 41 32/4 5 
= 29 37 33|25 59 55] 6 
That following the preced. arm 958 2155 27 30] 6 
23 36 32 40 0 9] 6 
35 
1Ppp Nam 
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Longitud. , Latitude | & able and raifesno commotion with them, &c. Vid. Mem. Acad. 
erg \S ° 
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BORAMETZ. Sce ZoopuyTe. ki 
BORAX, amineral falt, chiefly ufed in foldering, and fuf- 
ing of metals ; fometimes alfo in medicine, as'an emetic and 
a promoter of delivery. 
Berax is ufually fuppofed to have been known to the an- 
cients under the denomination chry/ocolla: though M. Geof- 
fioy gives good reafons for believing the modern borax a diffe- 
rent thing from the chryfocolla of the ancients. Vid. Mem. 
Acad. R. Scienc. am 1732. p. 549+ 
Pliny divides the ancient derax or chryfocolla into natural and 
arlificial: the natural, according to him, is only a flimy 
humour running in mines of gold, filver, copper, and even 
lead ; which, being congealed and hardened by the winter’s 
cold, becomes of the confiftence of pumice-ftone. Plin. 
Hift. Nat. 1. 33, ¢. 15. 
For the artificial, it is made by letting water run in the 
veins of the mine, all the winter long, till June; and letting 
the mine dry the reft of the year, —So that artificial deraw is 
no more than the mineral putrified and corrupted, 
The fame naturalift diftinguifhes it into black, green, yel- 
iw, and white ; which affume their feveral colours, as well 
as values, from the different mines wherein they are formed. 
The moderns alfo diftinguifh two kinds of borax ; natural, 
which is crude 5 and artificial, which is purified and refined. 
Crude, or natural borax, borace non rifatto, is a mineral falt, 
dug out of the earth in feveral parts of Perfia ; and found 
alfo at the bottom of atorrent, running in the mountains of 
Purbeth, near the frontiers of White Tartary: when 
taken up, it is expofed to the air ; where it acquires a red- 
difh fatne(s, which fervesto feed it, and prevent its calcining. 
When in its perfection, it is fent to Amadabat, in the ter- 
ritories of the Great Mogol, where the European merchants 
buy it. 
There is alfo another kind of natural dorax, drier, and of a 
greenifh colour, like Englifh copperas ; only differing from 
the former, by its being longer expofed to the air, 
For artificial or refined borax, borace rifatte, it was the Vene- 
tians who firft found out the art of preparing it ; or rather, 
of purifying the natural: it is faid to be done by diffolving it 
in water ; then filtrating and cryftallizing it ; ufing, for that 
purpofe, cotton matches; about which the orax cryftallizes, 
like fugar-candy and verdigreafe on wood.—The Dutch, 
after refining it, reduce it into little pieces, like tagged points; 
and it is thus commonly uféd. : 
Borax, rcfined, either in the Dutch or Venetian manner, 
fhould be clear and tranfparent, almoft infipid to the tafte ; 
and above all, care muft be taken it have no mixture of 
Englith allom. 
Borax is of fome further ufe in medicine, as it enters the com- 
polition of the myexentum citrinum. It is alfo ufed in the pre- 
paration of a fucus for the ladies. 
Agricola fays, there is a foflil nitre, as hard as that whereof 
the Venetians make deraw: in which he has reafon ; this ni- 
tre being nothing but the Perfian barax above mentioned. 
What he adds, that the Venctian dorax is made of the urine 
of young people who drink wine, beatina brazen mortar to 
the confiftence of an unguent; then mixed with verdigreafe 
and nitre : is not only falfe, butis a mifreprefentation of a 
paflage in Pliny, Ai/?, Nat. 1. 33. ¢. 5. 
M. Lemery the younger has made a great number of experi- 
ments on borax, by which it appears—That dorgx unites 
with acids both mineral and vegetable; that it abforbs them, 
and together with them forms new falts of different kinds 
according to the f{pecies of acid employed.—T hat thefe acids 
incorporate themfelves in the Jorax as they do in alcaly falts. 
—In reality, the Jorax is itfelf a true native alcaly, which 
does not need any art or decompofition to render it fuch, as 
the common alcaly faltsdo.—T hat its aétion on acids is diffe- 
rent from that of thecommon alcaly falts, in that it is peace- 
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Names and fituatlon of the flars. Scheel Nor, |g R. Scienc. an. 1728. item an. 1729. p. 400+ Jeqq. item an. 
i pe ‘ 1732p. 549. SeeSupPpLEMENT, article Borax. 
North. in the hind leg ' 28 27 45/3117 7/45 |BORDER, inheraldry. See thearticle BorDURE. 
Again polterior thigh, under the gird. 23 44 35/42 38.2) 3 | BORDERS, among florifts, are fuch leaves as ftand about 
n ened keg aaiiela en 19 ag 33 47 3 ¢ the middle thrum of a flower, See FLowER. 
ste A bait to 6 files of gbl6 7 | BORD-FREE. | See the article Free. 
BORD-HALFPENY, or Brop-HALFPENY, mo- 
In the pofterior poe 29 26 43/40 11 33] 5 ney paid in markets, and fairs for fetting up boards, tables, 
In the head 19 53 41|54 10°38] 2 and ftalls, for the fale of wares. / 
In thewrift of the pofte 29 10 20/42 11 40] § BORD-LANDS, the demefnes anciently kept by the lords 
In the extrem. of the ftaff’s handle m © 54 38)40 29 15] 5 in their hands, for the maintenance of their bard or table. 
r 
, Middle over the head 2 13 28 53 \60 33 37| 6 —This was alfo anciently called bordage. 
i 45 BORD-SERVICE, called alfo Borpace, the tenure of 
ee sas, earth bend ia S 34 24a Ree 43 : lands, on condition of furnifhing provifion for the lord’s 
- Pofierior over the head we 13 17 58) 22 ‘ , aM 
South of the middle one inthe fafF om © 51 10)45 4 7| 5 board or sani eR me Bek an ‘ 
Pikhe hind Moulder #28 48 8\49 0 10] 3 Some lands in the manor of Fulham, and elfe where, are Hill 
m 955 3149 9 16) 6 held of the bifhop of London, by this fervice, that the te- 
50 fi nants pay | fixpence per acre in lieu of finding provifion for 
That follow the ftaft towards the crown 244 45146 49 30] 5 their lord’s table. 
North of the middle ones in the ftaff 2 28 11 44|53 26 56) 4 |BORDURE, or Borpgr, in heraldry, a kind of addition 
South. in the extrem, of the ftaff 28 21 36|57 6 25) 5 on the limb of a fhield, in form of a hem, or girdle, en- 
More north. 28 24 27|57 14 40 [5 4 compaffing it all round, and ferving as a difference.—Sce 
Another following this TEAn9 46] 6 Tab. Herald. fig. 10 See alfo the article DirFERENCE. 


The dordure muft be about one fixth part of the breadth of 
the fhield. 

Simple bordure is that which is of the fame colour or metal 
throughout ; and is the firft addition of younger brothers. — 
There are others, componed, countered, ingrailed, indented, 
and charged with other pieces ; which make different addi- 
tions for younger brothers, in feveral degrees. 

If the line which conftitutes the bordure be ftrait, and the 
bordure plain, as they call itin blazoning, the colour of the 
bordure alone is named: as, he beareth gules, a Lordure or.— 
If a dordure be charged with any parts of plants or flowers 5 
they fay, verdoy of trefoils. If it confit of ermines, vairy, 
or any of the furs, the term is, purflew of ermines: if the 
bordure be charged with martlets, the word is, charged with 
an enaluron of martlets, &c. 


BOREALIS Aurora. See Aurora Borealis. 
BOREAS*, a Greek name, now in popular ufe, for the 


north wind. ‘ 

* Etymologifts ufually derive the word either from the Greels 
Ron, clamor, noile; or from Boge, efea, food; becaufe, 
forfooth, it creates an appetite, or becaufe it is good for 
the fruits of the earth, which yield us food: others chufe ta 
deduce it from the Hebrew birjah, food ; or from deri, calm- 
nefs; dor, purity ; or bar, corn.—The ancients fuppofed 
boreas only blew out of ‘Thrace. 

Pezron obferves, that anciently, and with much greater pro- 
priety, boreas fignified the north-eaft wind, blowing at the 
time of the fummer folftice : he adds, that the word comes 
from the Celtic bre, morning ; in regard their principal light, 
in that feafon, came from that quarter, whence alfo the 
winds then ufually blew. 


BOREE, or Boures, a kind of dance, compofed of three 


fteps joined together by two motions ; and begun with a 
crotchet, rifing. The firft couplet contains twice four mea- 
fures, and the fecondtwice eight, It confifts of a balance- 
ftep and a coupee: it is fuppofed to come from Auvergne ; 
others fay from Bifcay. 


BOROUGH, Burrovcu, Borow, or Buren, is fre- 


quently ufed for a town, or corporation which is not a city. 
Borough, in its original Saxon borge, or borgh, is by fome 
fuppofed to have been primarily meant of a company con- 
fifting of ten families, who were bound and combined toge- 
ther as each others pledge. Braéton J, 3. tr. 2. ¢. 19. 
Afterwards, as Verftegan has it, dorough came to fignify a 
town that ‘had fomething of a wall or inclofure about it: fo 
that all places which among our anceftors had the denomina- 
tion berough, were one way or other fenced or fortified. 

But, in later times, the fame appellation was alfo beftowed 
on feveral of the ville infigniores, or country towns of more 
than ordinary note, though not walled. 


Boroucu or burgh is now particularly appropriated to fuch 


towns, and villages, as fend burgefles or reprefentatives to 
parliament. 

Boroughs are equally fuch, whether they be incorporate or 
not; there being great numbers of our Englith borsughs 
not incorporated : and, on the contrary, feveral corporations 
that are not boroughs; e. gr. Kingfton, Deal, Kendal, &c. 
Boroughs are diftinguifhed into thofe by charter, or /latute ; 
and thofe by prefeription, or cu/fom, 

The number of deroughs in England is 149 3 fome whereof 
fend one, fome two reprefentatives, 


Royal BoroucHs, in Scotland, are corporations made for the 


advantage of trade, by charters granted by feveral of their 
kings; having the privilege of fending commiffioners to 
reprefent them in parliament, befides other peculiar pri- 
vileges. 
Thefe form a body of themfelves, and fend commiffi- 
oners, each, to an annual convention at Edinburgh, to 
confult the benefit of trade, and the general intereft of 
the boroughs. 

Boraucu- 


BO T 


Boroucu-Englifh, denotes a cuftomary defcent of lands 0+ 
tenements in certain places, whereby they come to the 
youngelt, inftead of the eldeit fons or, if the owner have 
no iflue, to the youngeft, inftead of the eldeft brother : for 
that the youngeft is fuppofed, in law, the Itaft able to fhift 
for himfelf. 

Boroucu-Head, or Head-Borovcn, is the chief man of 
the decenna, or hundred; chofe by the reft to fpeak and 
act in their behalf. 

In many parithes, bead-borouzh alfo fignifies a kind of head 
conftable, where there are feveral chofen as his afii tants, to 
ferve warrants, Gc. See ConsrAsLe, 

BOSCAGE, denotes a place fet with trees, 
thicket. 

Ina Law Senfe, Boscace, Bofcagium, fignifies ma/t, or fuch 
fuftenance as woods and trees yield to cattle, 

Among Painters, BoscaGe is faid to denote a picture or land- 
fkip, réprefenting much wood and trees. 

BOSCO, See ArracniamMenta de Bofco & Spinis, 

BOSPHORUS*, or Bosporus, in geography, a long 
and narrow fea, which it is fuppofed a bullock may fwim 
over. 

* The word is Greek, Bocaopo;, formed from us, bos, and 

wopos, paffage. 

The name Ba/phorus is chiefly confined to two freights, in 
the Mediterranean fea, viz. the Bofpharus of Thrace, com- 
monly called the /freights of Conftantinople, or channel of the 
Black-fea; and the Cimmerian or Scythian Bofpharus, fo 
called, it feems, from its refemblance to the Thracian ; 
now more commonly the /freights of Kapha, or Kiderleri, 
from two cities ftanding on it. 
The origin of the name is better agreed on, than the reafon 
why it was firft given to the Thracian Bofphorus : Nym- 
phius tells us, on the authority of Accarion; that the Phry- 
gians, defiring to pafs the Thracian ftreight, built a veffel, 
on whofe prow was the figure of abullock ; and which was 
hence called Ges, bullock ; and ferved them for a ferry-boat,— 
Dionyfius, Val. Flaccus, Callimachus, Apollodorus, Marcel- 
linus, Sc. fay, that I6 being transformed into acow by 
Juno, pafled this ftreight fwimming, which hence was called 
Sofphorus.—Arrian tells us, that the Phrygians were enjoin- 
ed by the oracle, to follow the rout which a bullock fhould 
mark out to them ; and that upon ftirring one up, it jumped 
into the fea to avoid their purfuit, and fwam over this 
ftreight, Others fay, that an ox, tormented by a gad-fly, 
threw itfelf in and fwam over; and others, that anciently 
the inhabitants of thefe coafts, when they would pafs over, 
joined little boats together, and had them drawn over by 
bullocks, &¥c. i 

BOSSAGE, a projecting ftone in archite@ture, laid rough 
in a building, to be afterwards carved into mouldings, ca- 
pitals, arms, or the like. 

Bossaces alfo denote ftones which feem to advance beyond 

the naked of a building, by reafon of indentures, or channels 
left in the joinings ; ufed chiefly in the corners of buildings, 
and thence called ruffic quoins. 
The cavities or indentures are fometimes round, fometimes 
fquare, fometimes chamfrained, or beveled, fometimes in 
the diamond form : fometimes they are inclofed with a ca- 
vetto, fometimes with a liftel. 


a grove, or 


BOW 


in the fun for thirteen or fourteen days, taking it in at night. 
Ray Trav. p. 396. feq. 
BOTE, Bora, in our old law-books fignifies compenfation, 
recompence, or amends for an injury done. 
Hence Man-bote, fatisfaction due for a man flain. 
Hence alfo dotelefs, where no judgment or favour will acquit 
aman; as v. gr. for facrilege, &c. And hence our com- 
mon phrafe to boot, {peaking of fomething given by way of 
compenfation. 
Fire Bove ‘ 
Fiuji-Bore. t See the articles, I Tcgsisnioar: 
BOTTOM-Nails. See the article Natt. 
BOTTOMRY, in navigation and commerce, the a& of 
borrowing money ona fhip’s bottom; that is, by engaging 
the veffel for the repayment of it, fo as that, if the thip 
mifcarry, the lender lofes the money advanced ; but if it ar- 
rives fate at the end of the voyage, the borrower is to repay 
the money lent, with acertain premium or intereft agreed on: 
and this on pain of forfeiting thefhip. See AssuRANCE. 
BOTTONY, or Borone, is ufed in fpeaking of a crof, 
which terminates at each end in three knots or buttons, 


FirE-bote, 


refembling, in fome meafure, three-leaved graf. See 
Cross. 
A crofs bottony is the fame with what Segoin terms croix tref 


fiée; and Baron, &lobofa crux : Gibbon, the better to explain 
the form, renders it Crux ad Jingulas ejus extremitates in tres 
gemmas vel nodos, pro trifelii [pecie, terminata. 

He bears argent a crofs Lottony fable, by the name of Winwood. 
—V. Tab. Herald. fig. 11, 

BOUCHE *, of Court, the privilege of having meat and 

drink at court f{eot-free, " 
* The word is alfo written doa 
French, where it fignifies 7 
Phrafe, dvoir bouche a la cour, 
court. 
This privilege is fometimes only extended to bread, beer and 
wine.—It was a cuftom anciently in ufe, as well in the houfes 
of noblemen, as in the king’s court, 

BOULDER-W/alss, akind of walls built of round flints or 
pebbles, laid in a ftrong mortar ; ufed where the fea has a 
beach caft up, or where there are plenty of flints. 

BOULTINE, or Botret, in architeture, the workman’s 
term for a convex moulding, whofe periphery is juft 4 of a 
circle ; placed next below the plinth, in the Tufcan and Do- 
ric capital,—See Zab, Archit. fiz. 5. 


bouge and budge it is mere 
— The French fill ufe the 
that is, to have table or diet at 


ge, 
h 


BOUND-Majanry, Masonry. 
Hide-Bounv, See the articles} H1rp8-dound, 
Hoof-Bounp, Hoor-bound. 


Bounpary-Column. See the article Cotumy, 

Bounps of an Eclipfe. SeeEcurpse, 

Bounns of Lands. See ABUT TALS. 

BOURGERMESTERS. See the article Burcuer- 
Malisrers, 

BOURREE. Seethe article Borer, 

BOU TANT ®, in architecture. — An Are-Bouvanr, is 
an arch or buttrefs, ferving to fuftain a vault ; and which is 
itfelf fiftained by fome ftrong wall or mafiive-pile, 

* The word is French, and comes from the verb bouter, to but, 
or a-but, 


A Pillar Bouranr isa large chain or pile of ftone, made to 
fupport a wall, terrace, or vault. Davi, 


BOTANY ®, the {cience of plants ; or that part of phyfio- 
logy, medicine, and agriculture, which treats of plants, their 
feveral kinds, forms, virtues, and ufes. 


* The word comes from the Greek Borayn, herd ; and that from 
Boros, of Bow, J feed; becaufe mot animals feed on herbs, 
See PuyTotocy, &c. 


The moft eminent botani/? among the ancients, were Hippo- 
crates, Theophraltus, Diofcorides, Pliny, Galen, &e.—In 
the fixteenth century, the ancient botany, which had been loft 
@ great many ages, was induftrioufly revived ; principally 
by Leonicenus, Brafavolus, Cordus, Fuchfius, Matthiolus, 
Dalechampius, &c.—In the fame age a number of other 
hands were added to the oar 5 by whofe induftry, the art 
was firft brought into a fyftem or body 5 as Gefier, Dodo- 
* nes, Cefalpinus, Clufius, Lobel, Columna, Profper Alpi- 
nus, the two Bauhins, Plukenet, Bocconi, &, —Others 
have come fince, and contributed to bring it ftill nearer 
perfection, viz. Morrifon, Malpighi, Hermannus, Ray, 
Magnol, Tournefort, Sloan, Sherrard, Linnzus, &. 
BOTARGO, a fort of relifhing mefs, made of the roes of 
the mullet-fith ; much ufed on the coafts of the Mediterranean, 
as an incentive to drink. Paneirol, Rer, Memor. P. 2. ut. 
ult. Shaw Trav. p. 155. ’ 
‘The manner of preparing ortargo as practifed at Martecue in 
Provence is defcribed by Mr, Ray.—The mullets, mr, 
are taken in. burdiga’s, which are places in the fhallows, in- 
clofed with hedges of reeds. The male mullets are called 
allettants : the females bctar, of the roes or {pawn of which 
the dotarga is made, thus :— 
They firtt take out the {pawn entire, and cover it round with 
fait for four or fiye hours: then they prefs it a little between 
two boards or ftones; then they wath it; and at Jaft dry it 


BOU T’S-Rimez, a popular term in the French poetry ; figni- 
fying certain rhymes, difpofed in order, and given toa poet 
‘together with a fubjeé, to be filled up with verfes ending in 
the fame words, and in the fame order, 

The invention of the beuts rimez is owing to one Du Lot, 
a poet, in the year 1649. ° In fixing the bouts, it is ufual 
to chufe fuch as feem the remoteft, and have the leaft con- 
nexion, 

Some good authors fancy, that thefe rhymes are of all others 
the eafieft, that they affit the invention, and furnifh the 
moft new thoughts of all others. Sarrafin hasa poem on the 
defeat of the bowts-rimez. 

The academy of Lanternifts at Tholoufe have contributed to- 
wards keeping in countenance the Louts-rimez 5 by propofing 
each year a fet of 14, to be filled up on the glories of the 
grand monarque: the victorious fonnet to be rewarded with 
a fine medal.—An inftance hereof may be given in the fol- 
lowing one, filled up by P. Commire, 


Tout off grand dans le ro, Pafpett feul de fon bufte, 
Rend nas fiers ennemis plus froids que des glacons : 
Et Guillaume wattend gue le tems des moiflons, 
Pour fe voir foccomber fous un bras fi robutte, 
Quon ne nous vante plus les miracles d? Augutfte; 
Louis de bien regner lui feroit des legons : 
Hivace en vain Vegale aux dieux dans Ses chanfons : 
Mins give mon heros il etoit Jage &F jufte, &c, 


BOW, 4 cus, a weapon of vifence made of wood, horn, or 
other elaftic matter, which after being ftrongly bent, by 
means of a ftring faftened to its two ends, in returning to its 
natural ftate throws out an arrow with great force. 

Tt is alfo called the lng-bow , by way of diftin&ion from the 

crofs-bow, or arbalet. 

The dow is the moft ancient, and univerfal of all weapons. 
It 
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It has been found to obtain.among the moft barbarous and 
remote people, and who had the leaft communication with 
the reft of mankind. Theancients afcribe its invention to 
Apollo. : 

The ufe of the bow and arrow was fir abolifhed in France 
unver Lewis XI in 1481; and in their place were introduc- 
cd the Swifs arms, that is, the halbard, pike, and broad- 
fword, Sce ARMs. ; 

The Jong-bow was formerly in great vogue in England 3 and 
may laws were made to regulate, and encourage its ufe. “The 
parliament under Henry VILL. complain, ‘* of the difufe of 
«© the long-bow, heretofore the fafeguard and defence of this 
¢¢ kingdom, and the dread and terror of its enemies.” 33 
H.8. ¢. 6. ; 

By 334.8. c.g. for every bow of yew, the bowyers of Lon- 
don were obliged to make two of elm, witch-hafel, afh or 
or other wood ; and the country bowyers, three.—But this 
law was afterwards repealed, fo far as related to London 5 
and (by 8 El. c. 10.) every bowyer was obliged to have al- 
ways by him fifty good and able bows of elm, witch-hafel, or 
ath, well and fubftantially made, and wrought.—The bef? fort 
of Lows of outlandifh yew not to be fold for above 6s. 8d. — 
The fecond fort for 3s. 4d.—The coar/e fort, called /ivery- 
bows, for 25-—By 12 Ed. 4. ¢.2. that bows might not be 
wanting, nor the price rife too high, every merchant who 


imported goods from Venice, or other place, from which’ 


bow-ftaves ufed to be brought, was for every tun of mer- 

chandize to import four bow-ftaves 5 in pain of 65. 8d. for 
every bow-ftave whereof default is fo made, And (by 1 R.3. 
c. 11.) ten bow-ftaves for every butt of malmfey ; in pain of 
135. 4d, for every ton. ; 

Bow, among builders, denotes a beam of wood, or brafs, with 
three long {crews that govern or direct a lath of wood or 
fteel to any arch; chiefly ufed in drawing draughts of thips, 
and projeétions of the fphere, or wherever it is requifite to 
draw large arches. 

Bow is alfo the name of an inftrument formerly ufed at fea for 
taking the fun’s altitude ; confifting of a large arch of 90 
degrees graduated, three vanes, a fhank or ftaff, a fhade- 
vane, a fight-vane, and an horizon-vane.—But it is now out 
of ufe. 

Bow of a fiip is that part of her which is broadeft before: it 
begins at the loof, and compafling about towards the ftem, 
ends at the fternmoft part of the fore-caftle. 

Ifa fhip have a broad round bow, they call it @ bald bow ; if 
fhe have a narrow thin bow, they fay fhe has lean bow. 
The piece of ordnance that lies in this place is alfo called the 
bow piece; and the anchors that hang there, are called her 
great and little bower. See BowER, and ANCHOR. 

Rain-Bow. Sec the article Ra1n-Bow. 

Bow- Bearer, an under-officer of the foreft, who is to obferve 
and take notice of all manner of trefpafs againft vert or ve- 
nifon; and to attach, or caufe to be attached, the offenders, 
in the next court of attachment. 

BOWER, ananchor carried at the bow of the fhip. See 
ANCHOR. 

There are ufually two bowers, called firft and fecond, or the 
great and little bower. 

BOWL-Wafil. See the article Wass -BowL. 

BOWLING, or Bow-zinb, a rope faftened to the leech, 
or middle part of the outfide of the fail ina fhip, ferving to 
make the fail ftand {harper or clofer by a wind. 

The bowling is faftened by two, three, or four ropes, likea 
crow’s foot, to as many parts of the fail; only the mizen- 
bowling is fattened to the lower end of the yard, ‘ 
The bowling belongsto all fails, except the fprit-fail, and fprit- 
top-fail; where it is omitted for want of room to hale it 
forwards by ; and thence it is, that thofe fails cannot be 
ufed clofe by a wind. 

When they fay, La/e the bowling, 
they mean, let it more flack, 
BowLinG- Knot, denotes a knot that will not flip, by which 

the bowling-bridle is faftened to the crengles. 

BOW-Saw. See the article Saw. 
BOWSE, a fea-term, fignifying as much as hale, or pull 
together. 
‘Thus, haling upon a tack is called dow/ing-upon a tack ; 
and when they would have the men pull all together, they 
cry, bow/e away. 
OW-SPRIT, or Bott-Sprit, a kind of maft in a vef- 
fel, ftanding foremoft on the prow ; and reiting flopeways on 
the head of the main ftern: its lower end is faftened to the 
partners of the fore-maft, and farther fupported by the fore- 
flay : it ferves to carry the {prit-fail, {prit-top-fail, and jack- 
tke Vid. Tab. Ship. fig. 1. m. 324. fig. 2. n. 16, See 
alfo the article Mas. 

The bow-/fprit fhould be twothirds of the length of the main- 

maft, and its thicknefs equal to the mizen-maft : when it is 

twelve fathoms five foot long, its yard mutt be eight fathoms 
two foot long; and the top-maft of the bow-fprit, three fa- 

thoms one foot. P 

BOW-Staves, See GaRrBiine of Bow-ftaves. 

BOYAR, or Borar, a term ufed for a Ruffian lord, or 
grandee. 


or run up the bowling ; 


} 
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According to Becman, dayars are what in other countries are 
called the upper nobility : he adds, that the Czar of Mufcovy, 
in his diplomas, names boyars before wayzwodes. See Way- 
WODE, 

BOYAU, in fortification, a branch of the trenches ; or a 
line, or cut, which runs from the trenches to cover fome {pot 
of ground ; being drawn parallel to the defence of the place, 
that it may not be enfiladed, that is, that the fhot from the 
town may not fcour along it. 

BOY LE’s Leéfures, a courfe of fermons or leétures, fet on 

foot by the honourable Robert Boyle, Efg; in 1691 5 whofe 
defign, as exprefled by the inftitutor, is, to prove the truth 
of the Chriftian religion againft infidels, without defcend- 
ing to any Controverfies among Chriftians ; and to anfwer 
new difficulties, fcruples, Ge. 
For the fupport of this lecture, he affigned the rent of his 
houfe in Crooked-lane, to fome learned divine within the 
bills of mortality, to be elected for a term not exceeding 
three years, by the late archbifhop Tennifon, and others, 
But the fund proving precarious, the falary was ill-paid : 
to remedy which inconveniences, the faid archbifhop pro- 
cured a yearly ftipend of 50 pound, for ever, to be paid 
quarterly ; charged on a farm in the parifn of Brill, in the 
county of Bucks. 

BOYLING. See thearticles BorLinG and EBULLITION. 

BRACE is commonly taken fora couple, or pair; and in 
this fenfe is applied by hunt{men to feveral beafts of game ; 
as a brace of bucks, foxes, hares, &c,—They alfo fay, a brace 
of greyhounds. 

Brack, in architecture, denotes a piece of timber framed in 
with bevil-joints; ferving to keep the building from fwerv- 
ing either way. 

When a brace is framed into a king-piece, or principal raf- 
ter, it is called by fome a /rrut. 

Brace, Braccuto, or Braff, alfo denotes a foreign long 
meafure, anfwering to our fathom. See Faruom. 

BRACED, in heraldry, is ufed in fpeaking of chevronels 
which are intermingled. He bears azure a chief or, and 
three chevronels braced, in the bafe of the efcutcheon, by 
the name of Fitz-hugh.—V. Tab. Herald. fig. 17. 

BRACES, in the fea-language, are ropes belonging to all the 
yards of afhip, except the mizen, two to each yard : being 
reeved through blocks faftened to pendants feized to the 
yard-arms.—See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. 1 Ti. 21. 50, 68, 89. 
112. 130. 139. é 
The ufe of braces is, to fguare the yard; that is, to fet it 
fquare.—Hence, to brace tht yard, is to bring it to either fide. 
To traverfe the yard, is to fet it any way over-thwart.—To 
right the yard, isto bring it fo as it may ftand at right 
angles with the length of the fhip. 

A}l braces come aftward on; the main-race comes to the 
poop, the main-topfail- 4race to the mizen-top, and thence to 
themain-fhrouds; the fore and fore-topfail braces come down, 
by the main, and main-top-fail ftays, and fo of the reft. 
The mizen-bowling ferves for a brace to that yard ; and the 
crofs-jack braces are brought forward to the main-fhrouds, 
whenever a fhip fails clofe by a wind. 

BRACHIAUS, or Bracuratis, a name given to two 
mufcles of the arm, the one external, the other internal. 
Bracur#eus Externus arifes about the middle and pofterior 
part of the humerus. It joins its fibres with the mufculus 
longus and brevis; and being externally tendinous, they, to- 
gether, cover all the elbow, and are incerted into the ole- 

cranum,—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. 1. 12. 

Bracuriaus Internus lies partly under the biceps; it rifes by 
a flefhy beginning from the middle and internal part of the 
humerus ; and is inferted into the upper and fore-part of 
the cubitus, by a very fhort but ftrong tendon : it ferves to 
bend the arm.—See Zab, Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. 1.25. fig. 2. 
n.14. fig. 7. m II. 

BRACHIAL-Nerves.t g § NERVE. 

Coraco-BR ACHIALIS. 5 f° UCoraco-BracHIALis. 

BRACHMANS, a branch of the ancient gymnofophifts, 
or philofophers of India, remarkable for the feverity of their 
lives, and manners. 

The Greeks ufually give them thename gymmnz/ophi/ts; though 
Clemens, Porphyry, &¢. make the brachmans only a branch 
of the gymnofophifts, whom they divide into two feéts, 
Brachmanes, and Samanei. 
There are fome in the Indies who ftill bear the name, and 
live in the fame manner as the ancient brachmans: the Por- 
tugueze call them bramanes, or bramenes ; we ufually, bra- 
muns. 
Some fay, they derive their name from the patriarch Abra~ 
ham, whom, in their language, they call brachma, or brama. 
Others deduce it from the name of their God, brachma ; 
which fome again take to be the fame with Abraham: whence 
Poftel calls them abrachmanes. F, Thomafiin fetches the 
word from the Hebrew, barach, to’ fly or efcape ; becaufe the 
brachmans retire into the country, and live in defarts. The 
fame author gives us anther derivation, ez. from the He- 
brew, barach, benedicere, orare, to blefs, pray; in regard 
this is their principal occupation. 
Porphyry obferves, that the ancient brachmans Succeeded into 
3 the 
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the order, by right of family ; whereas the Samanzans were 
elected intoit: the former therefore ‘were all of the fame fa- 
mily, the latter of various. 

The brachmans were perfeGly atliberty, paid no taxes, nor 
were under the command of any perfon : they lived on herbs, 
pulfe, and fruits ; abftaining from all animals, and thinking it 
animpiety to touch them. The greateft part of the day and 
night they {pent in finging hymns in honour of the deity 5 
Praying, and fafting continually. The greateft part of them 
lived in folitude, without marrying, or poflefling any eftates. 
There was nothing they appeared to with fo earneftly for as 
death 5 looking on life as a burthenfome thing, and waiting 
with impatience for the feparation of their foul and body. 
This is the account Porphyry gives of them, 

Kircher obferves, that the drachmans held the opinion of Py- 
thagoras, relating to the foul and its tranfmigration ; and 
led a life in all refpe&ts agreeable to his: or rather, it was 
from the brachmans, that Pythagoras borrowed his opinions, 
his manner. of living, &c, 

The modern drachmans are the fucceflors of the ancient, 
and the priefts or divines of the idolatrous Indians. 

Rogers diftinguifhes fix forts of them ; the Weiftnowa, the 
Scivia, the Smacrta, the Schaerwaecka, the Pafenda, and 
the T/cheétea. 

Thefe are much conyerfant in aftrology and aftronomy. 
They have fo great a veneration for cows, that it is faid, they 
look on themfelves as bleffed, if they can but die with the 
tail of one of them in their hand, They fometimes make 
proceffions of 400 leagues, drawing after them whole cities 
and towns; feeding the people, when ftopped at the paflages 
of rivers overflowed, in a manner which is {aid to be ‘mira- 
culous ; by giving them every thing they defire, without 
making any provifion. 

M. Marthall obferves, that whenever they write any thing, 
they put a figure of one in the firft place; to thew, as they 
fay, that they acknowledge but one God, They account the 
world the body of God, the higheft heavens his head, the fire 
his mouth, the air his breath, the water his feed, and the 
earth his legs and feet. They maintain a pre-exiftent ftate ; 
and, from that, account for the tempers and mannersof men in 
this: they alfo maintain the metempfychofis, but ina grof- 
fer fenfe than Pythagoras ; believing, that the fouls of ill 
men pafs into reptiles, infe&ts, and vegetables, for their pu- 
nifhment and purgation,—They compute the world to be a- 
bout 3892850 years old; and feem to have fome obf{cure tra- 
ditions of the Mofaic paradife, Adam, Eve, and the deluge, 
They have alfo a notion of God’s being incarnate, and living 
fome time among men. 

Their religion confifts in leading a pure life, wafhing away 
their fins in the river Ganges, muttering over divers prayers, 
and doing ftrange and incredible penances,—They burn their 
dead with much ceremony ; and ftrewing the afhes on the 
place where the deceafed firft lay after his death, they judge 
from fome figure or impreffions pretended to be made on it, 
into what body his foul is gone; viz. if the impreffion of the 
foot of a dog or ox, &c. appear, they give out he is tranfmi- 
grated into one of thofe animals; if there be no imprefiion, 
he is then gone to the ftarry region. 

They have alfo abundance of cabbaliftic notions 3 u. gr. fay 
they, the numbers: 28,355257—6,3,32531,—34,29,8,1,— 
4»5>30,33, written inthe fameorder, inthe {quaresofa {quare 
figure, and your enemy’s name written under it, while you 
wear it hecannot hurt you, &c. See Phil, Tranf. N° 268. 
See Banians. 

BRACHYGRAPHY, (from feayus, Sort, and yexou, 
feribo, I write) denotes the art of fhort-hand writing, See 
TACHYGRAPHY. 

BRADBS, aflender kind of nails, ufed in building, having no 

{preading headsas other nailshave. See Nair. 
Of thefe, fome are called joiners brads, and are for hard wain- 
feot; others batten-brad:, for foft wainfcot; and fome bill- 
brads or quarter-heads, ufed when a floor is laid in hafte, or 
for fhallow joifts fubje& to warp. 

BRAILS in a rip, {mall ropes ufed in furling the fails acrof. 
The brails are reeved through blocks, which are feized on 
either fide the ties, a little diftance off upon the yard, fo that 
they come down before the fails of afhip, and are faftened 
at the fkirt of the fail to the erengles.—Their ufe is, when the 
fail is furled acrofs, tohale up its bunt, that it may the more 
readily be taken up or let fall.—See Tab. Ship. fig. §.n. 6. 
Thefedrails belong only to the two courfes and the mizen-{ail. 
They fay, hale up the brails, or which is all one, brail up 
the fails, the meaning of which is, that the {ail is to be haled 
up, in order to be furled, or bound clofe to the yard. 

BRAIN, ina general fenfe, is that large, foft, whitifh mafs, 
inclofed in the cranium or fkiall 3 
fenfe terminate, and the foul is fuppofed principally to refide. 
—See Tab. Anat. (Ofterl.) fig. 4. lita. a. a. d.d. d. Fig. 5. lit. 
a. a. bob. 

The brainis encompaffed with two meninges, or membranes, 

called dura and pia mater. 

Its figure is the fame with that of the bones that contain it, 

viz, roundifh, oblong, and flat on the fides: it is divided in- 
Vou. I, 
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t fenfe, is that Jarge globulus part 
pper part of the fkull, 
€ of the dura mater, called from 
re falx, into two equal ¢ called right and left he- 
heres 5 t. f brain be pretty far from 
a {phere. ed from the cerebellum by another 
duplicature of the fame dura mater, 
It confifts of two kinds of fubftance ; the one Cineritious, or 
afh-coloured, foft and moift ; which being the exterior, is 
alfo called the cortex, or cortical part of the brain: the thi 
nefs of this is about half an inch, though by reafon of the 
nus’s and futures in the brain itappears more, —The other, or 
inner fubftance, is white, more folid, as well as more dry 
than the cortex, and is called the marrow or medullary, and 
fometimes the fibrous part, in contra-diftinction to the other, 
which is alfo called the glandulus part. 
The cortex, according to Malpighi, is formed from the mi- 
nute branches of the carotid an vertebral arteries; which, be- 
ing woven together in the pia mater, fend from each point 
thereof, as from a bafis, little branches, which, being twif 
ted together into the form of a gland, inclofe the medulla, or- 
dinarily to the thicknefs of half an inch 3 but in fome places 
make deeper finus’s and furrows within it. Thefe branches 
make circumvolutions like the inteftines; each of which may 
be refolved into others, like, but lefs than the fairl, 
This part, therefore, moft authors take to be glandulous ; 
or an aflemblage of innumerable minute glands, contiguous 
toeach other, deftined for the fecretion of animal fpirits 
from the blood, brought hither by the carotids, &c.—Thefe 
glandules, Malpighi obferves, are of themfelves oval, but 
by their mutual compreflure they become angular ; and run 
waving within each other: feveral of thefe connected form 
others larger ; and thefe again unite into others, from the ag- 
gregate whereof are formed tubes, of which the outer cortex 
is compofed.—Thefe little glands confift of the branches of 
the arteries which bring the blood ; of the veins arifing at 
their extremities, which carry it back again ; of fecretory 
tubes fecerning the animal fpirits, and of excretory ducts for 
difcharging them into the medulla : though thefe are too mi- 
nute to have ever been feen. See CorTICAL, 
The inner, or medullary part of the brain confifts of a num- 
ber of infinitely fine fibres, arifing from the leaft and minut- 
eft branches or filaments of the glands of the cortex; as is 
diftin@ly feen in the cerebellum, though fearce vifible in the 
cerebrum: thefe receive the fluid feparated and fubtilized, 
from the glands of the cortex ; and by means of the nerves, 
which are no more than productions of this part, diftribute 
it all over the body, 
Authors, here, however, are divided 3 the generality, with 
Malpighi, making the fubftance of the cortex glandulous, as 
above ; others, with Ruyfch and Leewenhoeck, deny any 
thing like glands in it ; and allow nothing but little cryp- 
tz, or finks, opening laterally to the arteries ; and thence 
receiving a juice already fecerned from the blood, and tranf- 
mitting it to the medulla.—This doétrine, it feems, is the 
refult of anatomical injeétions and microfcopical obfervations ; 
but the other, appearing the moft confiftent with the cecono. 
my of nature in other things, is generally adhered to. 
The cortex covers the whole medullary fubftance both of the 
brain and cerebellum ; fo as wherever the cortical fubftance 
ends, there the medullary commences ;_ and this in the ap- 
pendices, ventricles, interftices, and finus’s of the medulla, 
as well as in the external furface. Something medullary, 
therefore, arifing from every point of the cortex ; at its firft 
rife, it muft needs be exceedingly fine and flender : but, being 
joined with other parts of the fame kind, it gradually th ickens, 
and at length becoming fenfible, conftitutes the medulla ce. 
rebri, the corpus callofum, the medulla oblongata, and its 
crura, the thalami of the optic nerves, the medulla cerebelli, 
and its production into the medulla oblongata ; which, with 
thefe additions, forms the corpora pyramidalia and oliva- 
ria, and is extended into the fpinal marrow.—And from 
the fame medullary fubftance, both in the cranium, and in 
the cafe formed by the union of the vertebra, arife all the 
nerves, See NERVE; feealfo Corpus, PYRAMIDALE, €&c, 
Though the primary fibrille, or filaments, when united, 
feem to form one compact body or mafs; yet Boerhaave 
thews, they are really diftin& and feparate from each other : 
that thus arifing from each part of the cortex, and tending 
as it were to the centre of the fphere, they firft form the me- 
dulla; that others, refleGted hence and colleéted above, form 
the corpus callofum and fornix; and below, form the corpus 
callofum and legs of the medulla oblongata; that the like fi- 
brill, arifing from the cerebellum, join with them: the re~ 
fult of which jun@ture is the medulla fpinalis. And laftly, 
that the like fibrillz arifing from the cortex, Continued within 
the cavities of the medulla, join with them, and add frefh 
confiftence thereto. 
Hence we fee the reafon of the bulk, figure, and po 
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the cortex of the drain, as well as the ufe and neceffity of 
the cavities called ventricles of the brain: of thefe ventricles 
there are four ; one in each hemifphere, feparated by a thin 
tranfparent fubftance, running all along from the fornix un- 
der the corpus callofum, and diftinguifhed by the name of the 
foptum lucidum: thefe two are called the lateral ventricles. 
"The third nix, and called rima : the fourth 
between the cerebellum and medulla oblongata, 
From the whole, itap paft doubt, that the fibres of the 
brain are exceedingly minute canals ; that they receive an 
humour, infinitely. the moft fubtile, fluid, and moveable, 
of any in the whole body 5 prepared and fecreted by the art- 
ful ftru@ure of the cortex, driven into thefe tubules by the 
force of the heart, and from every part hereof collected into 
the medulla oblongata.—And this is what fome call animal 
Spirits, others the nervous juices the great inftrument of fen- 
fation, mufcular motion, &e. 
Inthe fpace between the two hemifpheres of the drain, under 
thefalx, or rather underthe longitudinal finus of thedura mater, 
is a white fubftance of a texture more compact than the reft 
of the medulla of the drain; and for that reafon called cor- 
pus callfum, which runs along the whole tract of the falx, 
‘and receives from each fide the terminations of the medulla, 
interfperfed between the feveral windings of the cortex, and 
fuppoted by fome to be a kind of bafe or fupport to it-—The 
manner wherein this is formed is fhewn above: we fhall 
only add, that, on occafion hereof, fome authors, M. Aftruc 
for inftance, inftead of two fubftances, viz. the cortex and 
medulla, divide the drain into three; viz. the uppermoft, 
or civeritious, which conftitutes the cortex; the middle, 
which is whiter and denfer than the firft, and therefore 
called the cal/ovs ; and the loweft or inmoft, which being 
intermixed with radii or ftria of the white and cineri- 
tious fubftance, he calls the friated part : Aftruc adds, that 
the ‘fluid fecreted in the cortex is conveyed into innume- 
rable minute hollow medullary fibrilla, of the fame nature 
with the callous fubflance, and contiguous thereto. This 
middle, or callous part, heobferves, is not diftinguifhed by any 
appearance of fibres, but is uniform, homogeneous, elaftic, 
and not unlike the pith of the elder-tree: for which reafon, 
he thinks it may be probably conjectured, to confift of innu- 
merable cells, communicating with each other, divided by 
the interpofition of membranaceous, flexible, elaftic, vibra- 
tive parietes or columns ; which being flowed over by the 
fpirits, and continually expofed to the fhakings thereof, con- 
ftitute the fibres of the brain. 
Now the fecreted fluid flowing equally from each point of the 
cineritious fubftance into the callous, muft equably fill and 
diftend the cells thereof: and left any place fhould want its 
fhare, provifion is made for a fri communication ; not 
only by the apertures of the cells into each other, but alfo 
by the ftru@ure of the brain ; the upper part communicating 
with the under, by the feptum lucidum ; the lateral with the 
lateral, bythe lata commiflura ; laftly, the fore-parts with the 
hind-parts, by the crura, brachia, and roots of the fornix. 
Vhele celis, he continues, being filled, the fpirits will pro- 
ceed to the contiguous ftria of the medullary fubftance ; 
which, arifing from the cortex, compofe the ftriated part of 
the brain: and thefe ftriz rendered narrower and flenderer, 
and paffing without the furface of the brain, conftitute the 
firft principles of the nerves, &e. 
The other parts of the drainare the fornix, a production of 
the medulla: which, at its extremity next the cerebellum, 
fends out two proceffes or legs, by whofe juncture is formed 
a kind of arch, thence called fornix, which feparates the third 
ventricle from the two upper ones.—At the bottom of the 
fornix are two holes, by which the third ventricle has a com- 
munication with the others; that before is called vulva, and 
that behind @vus.-~The third ventricle, or rima, which is in 
the medulla oblongata, has likewife two apertures ; the one 
the orifice of the énfundibulum, or funnel, which is a canal 
reaching to the glandula pituitaria: the other is a duct, 
whereby the third ventricle communicates with the fourth in 
the medulla oblongata, under the cerebellum. That fourth 
ventricle is in the form of a quill, whence it is fometimes 
called calamus feriptorius. 
In the lateral ventricles are found the plexus choroides, which 
js an aflemblage of minute veins and arteries; and four emi- 
nences, the firft the corpora firiata, the others the thalanni 
nervor un opticorum. 
At the entrance of the canal reaching from the third ven- 
tricle to the fourth, is fituated the prneal gland ; fo called 
from the figure of a pine-apple, which it refembles: this 
gland Des Cartes fuppofes to be the feat of the foul. Behind 
the pineal gland are four eminences ; two upper and greater, 
called nates; and two fmaller and lower, called te/fes. See 
Meputra Oblongata, to which all thefe parts properly be- 
Ifo each part under its proper head, Nares, 


ESTES, : 
The veflels of the brain, are nerves, arteries, and veins.— 
By turning up the drain, the origins of the nerves pro- 
ceeding from it are diftin@ly feen: thefe are in number ten 
pair, viz. the olfattory, optic, movers of the eyes, pathetic ; 
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the fifth pair, and fixth pair, called alfo the guftatoriz, 
the auditory nerves, par vagum, and the ninth and tenth 
pair. 
The blood-veffels of the brain, are the two internal carotid, 
and the vertebral arteries. —The firft, piercing the dura ma-~ 
ter, communieate with the cervicals, and proceeding thence 
fend a branch to the plexus choroides ; till arriving at the 
pia mater, and making feveral turns and circumyolutions 
thereon, they terminate, at laft, in the little glands that con- 
ftitute the cortex.—The vertebral arteries, pafling the dura 
mater, go along the under fide of the medulla oblongata ; till 
giving branches to the fpinal arteries, they join in one branch 
called the cervical artery, which communicates with the ca- 
rotides by two branches, as before.—The veins of the drain 
do not run along by the fides of the arteries, as in other parts 
of the body, but rife from their extremities in the cortex ; 
whence they difcharge themfelyes into the finus of the dura 
mater. 
For the great bulk of the drain, this reafon may be affigned; 
viz, that on account of the exceeding fubtility and finenefs of 
the animal fpirits, and the flownefs in which their fecretion 
muft be effected ; together with the great quantity of them 
required in difcharging the animal functions ; there muft of 
neceffity be an infinite number of glands to feparate and pre- 
pare them.—From the fame principle, we fee why the brain 
is much bigger in men than in other animals ; and in other ani- 
mals, why, ceteris paribus, it is generally biggett in thofe which 
difcover the greateft fhare of fagacity, v. gr. in monkeys 5 
by reafon a confiderable ftock of animal fpirits is to be em- 
ployed in the affairs of cogitation, memory, &c. Accor- 
dingly, anatomifts obferve, that in fools the drain is {maller 
(ceteris paribus) than in men of fenfe : this, fome may ac- 
count for, by fuppofing it the caufe of the folly ; a fufficient 
ftock of fpirits being wanting to reafon ftrongly : and others 
from the ceconomy of nature, which proportioned the ftock 
of fpirits to the expence that would be required. 
From the texture, difpofition, and toneof the fibres of the 
brain, philofophers ordinarily account for the phenomena of 
fenfation and imagination.—Dr, Aftruc goes further, and 
from the analogy between the fibres of the braix, and thofe 
of mufical inftruments, folves the phanomena of judgment 
and reafoning, and the defects and perfetions of both,—He 
lays it down as an axiom, that every fimple idea is produced 
by the ofcillation of one determinate fibre ; and every com- 
pound idea from cotemporary vibrations of feveral fibres = 
that the greater or lefs degree of evidence follows the greater 
or lefs force where the fibre ofcillates. Hence he proceeds to 
fhew, that the affirmation or negation of any propofition, 
confifts in the equal or unequal number of vibrations, which 
the moving fibres, reprefenting the two parts of the propo- 
fition, make in the fame time: i.e. if the vibrations of the 
fibre that gives the idea of the fubject, and thofe of the fibre 
which gives the idea of the attribute of a propofition, be ifo- 
chronal, or make an equal number of vibrations in the fame 
time, we are determined to -the affirmation of the propofi- 
tion; if heterochronal, or the vibrations be unequal, the foul 
will be determined to a negation, &c. Hence refult confo- 
nant, diflonant, and harmonical fibres, &c.—The evidence 
and certainty of ajudgment, whether affirmative or negative, 
he deduces from the greater or lefs confonance or diffonance 
of the fibres of the fubject and attribute ; anda right or wrong; 
judgment from the natural or depraved tone of the fibres of 
the brain. 
Hence he takes occafion to obferve, that the fibres of the 
brain, from their natural analogy to thofe of mufical inftru- 
ments, may be perverted feveral ways; viz. by being ren- 
dered too dry or too moift, too ftiff or too lax, &c. In a 
phrenfy, he thinks the fibres too dry, and too much diftended 
by the heat of the blood, &c, In a mania, thefe fibres 
he thinks too rigid, as well as too dry and diftended. Ina 
lethargy, they are too much foftened by phlegm ; in idiocy, 
or foolifhnefs, they are fometimes too foft, and fometimes 
too hard. Laftly, he thinks that in melancholy, by the re- 
peated fucceflive vibrations which the attentive meditation of 
a thing induces, two or more fibres, which of themfelves ex- 
hibit diffimilar and unequal ideas, are (the other parts re- 
maining found) fenfibly brought toan ifochronifm : fo as the 
foul judging well in other refpeéts, yet in this always makes 
a falfe judgment. 
The brain does not appear abfolutely neceflary to animal life. 
We have feveral inftances in authors, of children brought 
forth alive, and furviving their birth for fome time, without 
any brain: and there arefome anatomical inftances, of animals 
furviving the lofs of their drain. Of the firft kind, we have 
a hiftory from Paris, of a child delivered at maturity, and 
living four days, not only without a éraiz, but even a head: 
inftead of both which, was a mafs of flefh like liver found. 
M. Denys gives another inftance, of a child born in 1673, 
which, fetting afide the head, was well formed, but with- 
out any brain, cerebellum, or medulla oblongata: it had 
not any cavity for a brain, the fkull, if fuch it might be 
called, being folid : nor was this any way conneéted to the 
vertebice ; fo that the marrow in the fpine had no commu- 
I nication 
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nication with the head: the optic nerves terminated in the 

folid bone. M. le Due gives a third inftance, in 1695, 

re there was neither cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla ob- 

longata, nor even {pinal marrow ; the cavity that fhould 
contain them being extremely fhallow, and full of a black 

livid fubftance, like congealed blood ; he adds, this was the 

third fubject of the kind he had met with. Dr. Prefton, in- 

deed, tells us, that M. du Verney found here a foinal mar- 
row, though of much lefs confiftence than ordinary: in 
which, however, he could diftinguifh all the four tunics, 
and the two fubitances, viz. the cortical and fibrous part, as 
in the brain. Ina word, he takes this to be a brain itlelf, 
as much as that in the fkull ; hay, more fo, being more ne- 
ceflary to life, and more fenfible, than either the brain or 
the cerebellum : a wound or compreffion in the firft being 
always mortal ; not fo in the latter ; as appears from the 
experiments of M, du Verney and M. Chirac; the firft of 
whom took out the drain and cerebellum of apigeon ; not- 
withftanding which it lived, fought food, had fenfe, and 
performed the common funétions of life : the latter took out 
the Eraiz from a dog, yet it lived ; upon taking out the cere- 
bellum it died ; but by blowing into the lungs, he obferves, 
could keep the animal alive, an hour after the lofs of the 
ellum. Upon feparating the medulla oblongata of an- 
other dog from the fpinal marrow, and removing it with 
the brain and cerebellum, he kept the dog alive by blowing 
into the lungs.—To which may be added, many inftances 
given by Mr. Boyle, not only of animals living a long time 
after the feparation of the head from the body, but even of 
the copulation and impregnation of fome infeéts under thofe 
circumftances : whence it appears, that the fpnial marrow is 
fuflicient, on occation, for the bufinefs of fenfation, motion, 
decretion of animal fpirits, &c. 

Traces of the Brain. See TRack. 

BRAN, the fkins or hutks of corn, efpecially wheat, ground, 

feparated from the farina or flour, by a fieve or boulter, 
OF wheat-bran it is that ftarch-makers make their ftarch ; 
which is nothing elfe but the fecula remaining at the bot- 
tom of the veflels, wherein the bran has becn fteeped in 
water. 

BRANCH, in botany, an arm of a tree, or a part which, 
fprouting out from the trunk, helps to form the head or 
crown hereof, 

* The word, according to Salmafius, comes from the Latin 
branca ; in the lower Latin, they faid barga: others derive 
it from brachium, an arm; and others trom branchia, the 
gills of fithes. 


The branches of trees, fome have obferved, almoft conftantly 
to fhoot from the trunk at an angle of 45 degrees: the reafon 
is, that the whole {preading being generally confined within 
an angle of go degrees, as the moft becoming and ufeful dif. 
pofition ; that {pace could not be well filled up any other 
way, than by forming all the interfections which the fhoots 
and branches make, with angles of 45 degrees only, A 
dtrong argument, that the plaitic powers of matter, are un- 
der the guidance of a wife being ! 

Branches are diftinguifhed into various kinds: 

$Vood BRANCH, according to Quintiny, is {uch a one as, fhoot- 
ing out from a cut of the preceeding year, js Naturally of a 
contiderable thicknefs. 

Fruit BRANCH is that which fhoots out of a moderate length 
and breadth from the fame cut or pruning. — Fruit-branches, 
headds, have large eyes, and are very near each other, 

BrancH Half-Woed is that which, being too flender for a 
wood- branch and too big fora Sruit- branch, iscut off, at the 
length of two or three inches, to make it produce a better 
fhoot, whether wood or fruit, 

Spurious Wood-BRANCHES are fuch as come contrary to the 

* “order of nature; or otherwife than from cuts of the preceed- 
ing year; or which coming on fuch Cuts, are big in the place 
where they fhould be fmall. 

‘To underftand this order of nature, it muft be obferved, 
1. That branches fhould never come, except on thofe of the 
fait cut; fuch, therefore, as fhoot from other parts are 
fpurious. 2. The order of the new branches is, if there 
be more than one, that the extreme branch be thicker and 
longer than that immediately under it ; and this bigger and 
longer again than the’ third, &c. Hence, if any be big 
where it {hould be fmail, it is called Spurious. 
‘There are, however, fome exceptions: in trees that are vi- 
gorous, and yet bear a handfome figure, there cannot well be 
~ toomany /ruit-branches ; provided they make no confufion ; 
but for wocd-Lranches, there fhould not ordinarily be above 
one fuffered togrow, of the feveral which fhoot from each 
cut of the preceding year. See Pruning. 

Engrafting of Brancues. See the article Encr AFTING. 

BRawncues of Ogives, the reins or arches of Gothic vaults ; 
which traverfing from one angle to another, diagonal-wife, 
form a crofs between the other arches which make the fides 
of the fquare, whereof thofe arches are diagonals, 

Brancues ofa bridle, in the manage, are two crooked pieces 
of iron which fupport the mouth-bit, the chain, and the curb, 
and which are fattened on one fide to the head-ftall, on the 
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other to the reins ; ferving to keep the horfe’s head under 
command, 

What way foever the branches of the bit incline, the horfe’s 
Mouth goes to the contrary. The duke of Newcaftle is 
very particular on the head of branches ; explaining their 
feveral kinds, and their effects, which are reducible to thofe 
of a lever.—The branch is always to be accommodated to 
the defign, either of bringing in, or raifing a horfe’s head, 
and to the neceflary degree ; accordingly, we have ftrong 
and hardy branches, gentle branches, rude branches, 8c. 
With regard to their form and ftrudture, branches are either 
ftrait, in form of a piftol, for young horfes to form their 
mouth ; or, after the conftable of France’s fafhion, for horfes 
that already carry the head well: others are in form of a 
gigot or leg 5 others of a bent knee; others in the French 
tafhion, &¢. 

Thefe are laws in the manage, x. That the farther the 
branch is from the horfe’s neck, the more effect it will 
have. 2, That fhort branches, cateris paribus, are ruder, 
and their effeéts more fudden than thofe oflonger, 3. That 
poate isto be proportioned to the Jength of the horfe’s 
neck, 

Brancwep Velvet. See the article VeLvE Ti 

BRAN CHIA, Geayyiaj/ainame given by the ancient natu- 
ralifts to the gills of fifhes; which are parts compofed of 
cartilages and membranes, in form of leaves ;_ and ferving 
inftead of lungs to perfpire by»—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) 

Sig. 14. 

The branchia, Galen obferves, are full of little foramina, 
big enough to admit air and vapours, but too fine to give 
pailage to water, Pliny held, that fithes refpired by their gills; 
but he obferves that Ariftotle was of another opinion: to 
whom we may add, among the moderns, Dr. Needham. See 
SuppLemen’, article Gris, 

BRANDY properly denotes a proof-fpirit, obtained by fim- 
ple diftillation from real wines, or fermented juices of grapes. 
The vefléls ufed herein, are ufually of copper: and diftil- 
lers, to cool the liquor more readily, make the neck of 
the mattras, which is very long, and winding like a ferpent, 
pafs through a veffel of cold water. 

To diftil BRaNnpy, they fill the cucurbit half full of the liquor 
from which it is to be drawn; and raife it, with a little 
fire, till about one fixth part be diftilled ; or till they per- 
ceive that what falls into the receiver is not at all inflam- 
mable. 

The liquor, thus diftilled the firft time, is called brandy ; 
which fpirit, purified by another, or feveral more diftillations, 
is what we call /pirit of wine rectified.—The fecond diftilla~ 
tion is made in balneo mari, and in a glafs cucurbit ; and 
the liquor put therein is diftilled to about one half the quan- 
tity : which half is further rectified, as long as the ope- 
rator thinks fit, 
To abridge thefe feveral diftillations, which are long and 
troublefome, they have invented a chymical inftrument, 
whereby the rectification of fpirit of wine is pertormed, at 
one fingle diftillation : the deicription and figure of which 
inftrument may be feen in Glater’s Chymifiry. 
To try the goodnefs of reétified fpirit of wine, it muft be 
lighted into a blaze: if then it confumes wholly, without 
leaving any impurity behind; or, which is furer ftill, if af- 
ter putting a little gun~powder in the bottom of the fpirit, 
the gunpowder take fire when the {pirit is confumed, the 
liquor is good, 
Thofe who deal in brandy, (we {peak only of that made 
with wine) chufe it white, clear, of a good tafte, and fuch 
as will bear the teft or proof ; 7. ¢. fuch as in pouring into a 
glals, forms a-top of it a little white lather, which, as it 
diminifhes, makes a circle, called by the French brandy mer- 
chants, the chapelet, by the Englifh the dead or bubble; there 
being no brandy but that well deflegmated, and which retains 
no fuperfluous humidity, wherein the bead will be entirely 
formed. 
The chief ufe of brandy, is asa drink 5 efpecially in the cold 
northern countries ; among the negroes in Guiney, who fell 
one another for a few bottles of brandy ; and among the fa- 
vages of Canada, and other parts of north America, who 
are infinitely fond of it. It is of fome ufe too in medicine ; 
being faid to ftrengthen the nerves: and in dying, when 
raifed into reétified fpirit of wine, being one of the dyers 
non-colouring drugs. 
The greateft part of the Brandics in ufe, and thofe too, the 
beft, are prepared in France: of the French brandies, thofe 
of Bourdeaux, Rochel, Cognac, Nants, and Poitou are the 
moft efteemed ; as being of a better tafte, finer and ftronger, 
and enduring the bubble-proof longer than any of the reft: 
thofe of Anjou, Touraine, and Orleans, claim the fecond 
place. They are chiefly fent to Paris and Flanders by the 
river Loire. . 
Brandy makes a very confiderable article in the French com- 
merce: the number of foreign veflels, wherewith all their 
ports are full in time of peace, and which are loaden, in 
good meafure, with brandy, is incredible. Nants alone far- 
nifhes 174000 gallons per annum, and Bourdeaux above 
twice 
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twice as much ; the other places in proportion. The Dutch 
take off their hands almoft as much as all the reft of Europe. 
Poland and Sweden are the only nations which are not their 
cuftomers; thefe preferring the corn brandies of their own 
countries, made of grains, to the wine brandies of France. 
Of brandy, both plain and rectified, are prepared various kinds 
of ftrong liquors, with the addition of other ingredients, 
fugars, {pices, flowers, fruits, Se, which are afterwards cla- 
rified, by paffing them through a ftraining bag, or filtering 
them through brown paper.—Such are cinnamon waters, an- 
nifeed waters, fennel waters, fellery waters, citron waters, 
fc. A great part of thefe are brought from Montpellier 5 
where they are fuppofed to be better prepared than any 
where elfe, See SupPLEMENT, article BRANDY. 

Cherry Branpy. See the article CHERRY. 

BRASIL. See the article BraztL. 

BRASS, a faGitious metal, compofed of copper fufed with 
lapis calaminaris, which gives ita hardnefs, and yellownefs. 
The manner of making éra/s is faid to have been kept a fe- 
cret in Germany for many agesw—The method of preparation 
amonc us is as follows. The lapis calaminaris being calcined, 
and ground as fine as flour, is mixed with ground charcoal; 
and incorporated, by means of water, into amafs: thus pre- 
pared, about feven pounds of the calamine is put into a mel- 
ting-pot of about a gallon; and over it, about five pounds of 
copper ; which is let down into a wind-furnace eight foot 
deep, remaining there about eleven hours in which time it 
is converted into bra/s.—After melting, itis caft into plates, 
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by means of acids: there is alfo a liquid lacca made of it, 
for miniature. f 

BRAZING, the foldering or joining of two pieces of iron 
by means of thin plates of brafs, melted between the two 
pieces to be joined. 
If the work be very fine, as when the two leaves of broken 
faws are to be joined, it is to be covered with beaten borax, 
moiftened with water that it may incorporate with the brafs- 
duft which is hereadded ; and the piece is expofed to-the fire 
without touching the coals, till the brafs be obferved to run. 
To braxe with a ftill greater degree of nicety, they ufe a 
folder made of brafs, with a tenth part of tin; or another, 
one third brafs, and two thirds filver ; or borax and rofin: 
obferving, in all thefe manners of brazing, that the pieces be 
joined clofe throughout ; the folder only holding in thofe 
places that touch. 
The method of drazing among farriers, &c. is by beating 
the two pieces, when hot, over one another : this is more 
properly called welding. 


BREACH, in fortification, isa hole, gap, or aperture, made 


in any part of the works of a town, either by playing can- 
non, or {pringing mines ; in order to ftorm the place, or 
take it by affault. 

They fay, make good the breach ; fortify the breach ; make 
a lodgment on the breach: To clear the breach is to remove 
the ruins, that it may be the better defended. 

A pratticable breach is that where the men may mount, and 
make a lodgment.—A breach ought to be 15 or 20 fathoms 


wide. — The affailants make their way to it, by covering 
themfelves with gabions, earth-bags, &c. 

To batter in BREACH, battre en bréche. See BATTERING. 

Mount the Breacn. See the article Mount. 

BREAD. See the articles Ammunition, and Muni- 
TION. 

Corfaed BREAD. CorsNneED. 

French BREAD. bse the articles } FRENCH, 

Ginger BREAD. $ GINGER. 

Leavened BREAD. 


or lumps: forty-five pounds’ of crude calamine, produces 
thirty pounds burnt, or calcined, and fixty pounds of copper 
maké, with calamine, an hundred pounds of brafs. 
They fometimes ufe bra/s-/oruff inftead of copper 3 but that 
is not always to be procured in quantities fufficient 5 being 
no more than a collection of pieces of old bra/s. 
Pure bra/s is not malleable unlefs hot ; when cold it breaks : 
after melting twice, it isno longer in acondition to bear the 
hammer at all: to work it, they put feven pound of lead to 
an hundred of ‘bra/s 5 which renders it more foft and pliable. 
The beft frafs guns are made of malleable metal, not of | Unleavened BREAD. 
copper and calamine alone; but it is neceflary to add | Aanchet-BREAD. 
rimetals, to make it run clofe and founder, fuch as lead | Cheat BREAD. 
and pot-metal. BREADTH. Seethearticls Larrtupz, DimENstIon, 
The beft proportion for gun-metal, it is faid, is for eleven AREA, &e. 

Hair’s BREADTH. 


or twelye thoufand weight of metal, to ufe ten thoufand Hair. 
pound of copper, nine hundred pounds of tin, and fix hundred | Fizger’s Bre apTu, ¢See the articles) Fincer. 
Hand’s BREADTH. Hanp. 


pounds of bra/s; but the proportion is variable, according to 
the quality and goodnels of the copper. BREAKING Juif, the beginning to take a fhip’s lading or 
cargo out of the hold, 


Bell-metal is a compofition of bra/s and tin: and pot-metal 
BREAKING ground, in the military art, the beginning of works 


See BAKING. 


of Jrafs and lead 5 twenty pound of lead, is ufually put into 


an hundred pound of pot-metal. 

Corinthian BRass, es Corinthium, bas been famous in all antiqui- 
ty: L, Mummius having facked and burnt the city Corinth, 
146 years before our Saviour’s time, it is faid this precious 
metal was formed from the immenfe quantities of gold, filver 
and copper wherewith that city abounded, thus melted and 
run together by the violence of the conflagration.—The fta- 
tues, veflels, &c. formed of this metal were ineftimable : 
thofe who fpeak of it accurately, diftinguifh it into three 
kinds ; in the firft, gold was the prevailing metal; in the 
fecond, filver; in the third, gold, filver and copper were 
equally blended. 

Brass wire. See the article Wirz. 

BRAVA Pareira. See ParErraA brava. 

BRAZIL, or Brasit, an American wood, commonly fup- 
pofed to have been thus denominated, becaufe firft brought 
from Brazil ; though Huet fhews it had been known by that 
name many years before the difcovery of that country. PV. 
Huetiana, p. 268. 

It is denominated varioufly, according to the places whence 
it is brought. Thus we have brazil from Fernambuc, bra- 
zil of Japon, of Lamon, of St. Martha ; andJaftly brazi- 
leito, or Jamaica wood, brought from the Antilles. 

The brazil tree ordinarily grows in dry barren places, and in 
the middle of rocks ; it is very thick and large, ufually 
crooked and knotty : its lowers, which are of a beautiful 
red, exhale a very agreeable fmell, which ftrengthens the 
brain. Though the tree be very thick, it is covered with 
fo grofs a bark, that when the favages e taken it off the 
wood, or trunk, which before was the thicknefs of aman, is 
fcarce left equal to that of his leg. 
Brazil wood is very heavy, dry, it crackles much in the fire, 
and fearce raifes any fmoak, by reafon of its extreme dry- 
nefs. None of the feveral kinds have any pith, except that 
of Japon: that of Fernambuc is efteemed the beft. It mutt 
be chofen in thick pieces, clofe, found, without any bark 
on it; and fuch as, upon fplitting, of pale becomes red- 
difh ; and when chewed has a faccharine tafte.—It is much 
ufed in turned works, and takes a good polifh ; but its chief 
ufe is in dying, where it ferves for ared colour: it is a fpu- 
rious colour, however, that it gives; and eafily evaporates 
and fades: nor is the wood to be ufed without allum 
and tartar. 

Froni the Jrazi/of Fernambuc is drawn a kind of carmine, 
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for carrying on the fiege of a place; more efpecially the 
beginning to dig. trenches, or approaches, Sce SIEGE, 
TrencH, and ForTIFIcATION. 


BREAMING.. See the article Bkoomine. 
BREAST, mamma, inanatomy, a prominent flefhy part of 


the human body, on the outlide of the thorax, ferving to 
feparate the milk. } 
The brea/fs are much more perfect, more confpicuous, and 
of more ufe in women than in men : their magnitude is va- 
rious; always biggeft in time of geftation and lactation. 
Their figure reprefents a large feétion of a globe, having in 
the middle a prominence terminating in a blunt point, called 
the papilla, or nipple ; in the extremity of which are perfo- 
rations, to which reach laGeal tubes.—About the nipple is a 
pale brownifh circle, called the areola. 
The internal fubftance of the Lrea/f is compofed of a great 
number of glands, of various fizes, and an oval figure, in- 
termixed with globules and veffels of fat, “Their excreto- 
ry duéts, as they approach the nipple, join and unite toge- 
ther, till at laft they form feven eight or more {mall pipes,” 
called ubuli laétiferi, which have feveral crofs canals, by 
which they communicate with one another, to obviate'the 
inconveniences that might accrue from the cafual obftruction 
of one or more of them.—Thefe tubes are not every where 
of equal capacity, but in fome places more, in others lefs di- 
Jated ; fo as to form cells, which feem contrived to hinder 
the fpontaneous efflux, and to create a neceflity of fucking, 
to fetch out the contents. 
Of the concurrence of thefe tubulior pipes is the fubftance 
of the papille in great meafure formed ; among which is in- 
terfperfed a glandulous fubftance, ferving to keep them from 
prefling too clofe on each other: and with it are intermixed 
abundance of fibres derived from the external teguments of 
the papilla ; by means whereof, the laéteal tubes are con- 
fitinged, and the motion of the milk is modified. ¢; 
Befides thefe veflels are abundance of fatty globules, called 
duéius adipofi, which fome would have only to fill up the 
interftices of the glands: but Dr. Drake, after Malpighi, 
thinks they contribute to the compofition of the milk; which 
feems nothing elfe but water and oil artfully united. See MrtK. 
In virgins, the tubes which compofe the glands of the brea/fs, 
like {phinéter-mufcles, contraét fo clofely, that no part of 
the blood can enter them: but when the womb grows big 
with a foetus, and compreffes the defcending trunk of the 
great 
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great artery, the blood flows in greater quantity, and with 
a greater force through the arteries of the breafts, and forces 
a paflage into their glands ; which, being at firft narrow, ad- 
mits only of a thin water ; but growing wider by degrees, 
as the womb grows bigger, the glands receive ‘a thicker 
ferum ; and after birth they run with a thick milk; becaufe 
that blood which before flowed to the foetus, and for three 
or four days afterwards by the uterus, beginning then to 
flop, does more dilate the mamillary glands, 

In men, the brea/ts are very fmall, andare chiefly for orna- 
ment ; though phyfical hiftories give inftances of thofe who 
have had milk in them. 

BREATHING. Sce thearticle ResPrR ATION. 

BREEDING of fff. See the article Fisu. 

BREEZE, a fhifting wind, blowing from the fea and land 

alternately, during certain hours of the day or night ; only 
fenfible near the coafts. 
The fea-breexe, Dampier obferves, commonly rifes in the 
morning about nine, proceeding flowly in a fine fmall black 
curl on the water towards the fhore: it increafes gradually 
till twelve, and dies about five.—Upon its ceafing the /end- 
breeze commences, which increafes till twelve; and is fuc- 
ceeded in the morning by the /ea-breeze again. 

Breeze, in brick-making are {mall afhes and cinders fome- 
times made ufe of, inftead of coals, for the burning of bricks. 
But, as this does not fo well anfwer the end, the ufe of it is 
prohibited by 12 G. x. ¢. 35. 

BREG MA, in anatomy, the fame with JSinciput. See Stn- 
CIPUT. 

The bregma confifts chiefly of two bones, hence alfo called 
bregma, or bregmatis offa, which are two bones of the crani- 
um, otherwife called offa parietalia. 

BREST, or Breast, in architecture, a term ufed by fome, 
for that member of a column otherwife called the Tore. 

BREST-SUMMERS, or Bressumers, in timber- 
buildings, are pieces in the outward parts, and in the middle 
floors, into which the girders are framed, 

In the inner parts of a building, the pieces into which the 
girders are framed are called Summers. See SuMMER. 
BREVE, Brevis, fort, in grammar,—Syllables are diftin- 
guifhed into dongs and breves, according as they are pronoun- 
ced quicker or more flow: the time of a breve is half that of 
a long 5 or, as the grammarians exprefs it, a breve is one 

time, and a long two. See AccENT. 

Breve, in mufic, is a note or charaéter of time, formed 
{quare, without any tail; and equivalent to two meafures, or 
femibreves. See SEMIBREVE, and CHARACTERS of mufic. 

Breve vas. See the article Vas breve. 

BREVIARY, among ecclefiaftical writers, denotes the of. 
fice, or fervice both for day and night, as performed in the 
Romifh churches. 

BREVIARY, is more frequently ufed for a church-book, con- 
taining the office of the breviary, that is, the prayers, and 
other parts of the fervice, with the feveral variations to be 
made therein, according to the feveral days, canonical hours, 
feafts, and the like. 

D. Mege derives the name breviary from hence, that the an- 
cient monks in their journeys, &c. had little books, wherein 
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the verfes, refponfes, and a great part of the lives of the 
faints. 

The breviaries now in ufe, are almoft innumerable : the dif- 
ference between them confifts principally in the number and 
order of the pfalms, hymns, pater-nofters, ave-mary’s credo’s, 
magnificats, cantemus’s, bened idtus’s, canticamus’s, nunc 
dimittis’s, miferere’s, hallelujah’s, gloria patri’s, &¢, 

The moft eminent, after the Roman breviary, are, that of 
the Beneditins, that of the Bernardins, of the Chartreux, 
of the Prasmonttratenfes, of the Dominicans, the Carmelites, 
the Francifcans, and Jefuits; alfo that of Cluny, of thechurch 
of Lyons, the church of Milan, and the Mozarabic breviary, 
ufed in Spain. —But in reality there is {carce a church in the 
communion of Rome, in France, Flanders, Spain, Germa- 
ny, Gc. but what has fomething particular in the form and 
manner of its breviary : though the differences are generally 
inconfiderable. See GaLLICAN, AmBrosian, &e. 
The breviary of the Greeks, which they call desrocyse, horola- 
logium, q.d. dial, is the fame, to a trifle, in almott all the 
churches and monafteries that follow the Greek rite, The 
Greeks divide the pfalter into twenty parts, xadiopera 5 
which are a kind of relts, paufes, or ftations: and each paufe 
is again fubdivided into three parts.—In the general, the 
Greek breviary confifts of two parts; the one containing the 
office for the evening, called wecoudliovs the other that for 
themorning, confifting of mattins, lauds, prime, tierce, fixth, 
nones, vefpers, and complines.—The breviary of the Maro- 
nites contains fome more confiderable Variations. 

Among the people who {peak the Sclavonic language, or any 
of its dialects, the breviary is rehearfed in the vulgar tongue ; 
as among the Maronites in Syriac, among the Armenians in 
Armenian, &c.—Thofe who rehearfe the breviary in the 
Sclavonic, are divided as to the rite : fome following the 
Roman or Latin rite, as the inhabitants of Dalmatia, and 
the neighbouring coafts: whereas thofe who live farther 
within the continent, as in Hungary, Bofnia, Sclavonia, &c, 
and in Poland, Lithuania, and Mufcovy, follow the Greek 
rite-—The breviaries of the Cophts and Abyflinians are 
much alike. ‘ 


BREVIAT OR, an officer under the eaftern empire ; whofe 


bufinefs was to write and tranfcribe briefs,—At Rome, thofe 
are {till called breviators, or abbreviators, who diétate, and 
draw up the pope’s briefs, 


BREVIS cuditi, in anatomy, one of the extenfor mufcles of 


the cubitus, arifing from the external fpine of the humerus. 


Brevis radii, one of the fupinator mufcles of the radius, ari- 


fing partly from the external condylus of the humerus, and 
partly from the upper and exterior part of the ulna; and in- 
ferted into the fuperior part of the radius, which it embraces 
wholly : and ferves to turn the palin of the hand upwards, 


Brevis is alfo ufed by fome for the third of the extenfors of 


the carpus, which arifing from the lower part of the hume- 
tus, and running along the radius, terminates in the bone of 
the carpus, which fuftains the middle finger. 

Some anatomifts join this with the fecond extenfor, and call 
them bicornts, or radialis externus : others chufe to diftinguifh 
them, in regard they have different origins, and infertions ; 


and that their bellies are feparable. See ExTeEnsor, 


- were the pfalms and leffons, read in the choir, colleéted out | Breyrs extenfor pollicis pedis, Exrensor. 
of large volumes: and F. Mabillon tells us, he has feen two | Brevis fiexor pollicis pedis, FLexor, 
fuch books in the archives of Cifteaux ; they were notabove | Breyis peroneus. s PERong#&us, 
three fingers broad: their letter was exceedingly fmall, and | Brevis pronator radii, “9 Pronaror. 
confifted moftly in abbreviations, exprefling a whole period |] BREVIUM cuftas. Cusros, 
in a few fyllables: whence they had a good title to the ap- | Brevium fale retorno. Fatso, 


pellation of breviaries, q. d. abridgments. 

The Roman breviary is general, and may be ufed in every 
place : but on the model of this have been built various o- 
thers, peculiarly appropriated to each diocefe, and each order 
of religious, 

The breviary confifts of the fervices of mattins, lauds, 
Prime, third, fixth, nones, vefpers, and the complines, or 
poft communio; that is, of feven different hours: on ac- 
count of that faying of David, Septies in die laudem dixi tibi, 
See Hours. 

The obligation of reciting the dreviary every day, which was 
at firft univerfal, by degrees was reduced to the beneficiary 
clergy alone, who are bound to do it on pain of mortal fin, 
and of refunding their revenues, in Proportion as they are 
delinquent herein,—In the fourteenth century, there was a 
particular refervation in favour of bifhops, for pafling, on 
occafion, three days without rehearfing the breviary. 

The inftitution of the breviary not being very ancient, the 
lives of the faints were inferted in it, agreeable to the opinions 
of the times ; 7. ¢. full of ridiculous ill-attefted fa&ts ; which 
gave ahandle to feveral purgations, or reformations thereof 
by feveral councils, particularly thofe of Trent and Cologne ; 

” » by feveral popes, as Pius V. Clement VILL. and Urban VIII. 

~asalfo by feveral cardinals and bifhops, each of whom lop- 

- ped off fome of the extravagancies, and brought the work 
nearer to the fimplicity of the primitive offices; as acknow- 
ledging that in the ancient church there was nothing read 
but icripture itfelf.—Cardinal Quignon carried the reforma- 
tion the fartheft ; leaving out the little office of the virgin, 
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BREWED wine. See the article WINE. 
BREWING, the operation of preparing ale, or beer from 
malt. 
The ufual procefs of brewing is as follows.—A quantity of 
water being boiled, is left to cool, till the height of the fteam 
be over 5 when, fo much is poured to a quantity of malt in 
the mafhing-tub, as makes it of a confiftence tiff enough to 
be jult well rowed up: after ftanding thus a quarter of an 
hour, a fecond quantity of the water is added, and rowed 
up as before, Laftly, ‘the full quantity of water is added ; 
and that in proportion as the liquor is intended to be ftronz 
or weak.—This part of the operation is called mafbing. The 
whole now ftands two or three hours, more or lefs, accord- 
ing to the ftrength of the wort, or the difference of weather, 
and is then drawn off into a receiver; and the ma ing is 
repeated for a fecond wort, in the fame manner as for the 
firft ; only the water to be cooler than before, and not to 
ftand above half the time, 
The two worts are then to be mixed, the intended quantity 
of hops added, and the liquor clofe covered up, gently boiled 
in a copper the fpace of an hour or two 3 then let into the 
receiver, and the hops ftrained from it into the cooler 
When cool, the barm or yeft is applied ; and it is left to work, 
or ferment, till it be fit to tun up. 
For fmall beer, there is a third mafhing, with the w 
near cold, and not left to ftand ve three quarters of 
hour, to be hopped and boiled at difcretion, — 
or ale, the two liquors refulting from the two firft m 
muft be ufed as liquor for a third ms ng of frefh male, 
rRrr For 
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For fine ale, the liquor thus Jrewed, is further prepared 

with moloffes. 

Inftead of yelt, fome ufe caftile foap, others flour and’ eggs, 

others an effential oil of barley: others a quinteflence of malt, 

othets of wine, and others the fal panariftus. 

For the properties of the liquors thus brewed, fee Mart 

liquar. mee 
BRIBERY, in common law, is when a perfon in judicial 

ces a gift or reward of any perfon who has bufinels 

) 5 office, or by colour of his office, 
unlefs it be meat and drink. 
tious ftone, ofa reddifh colour*,made 
of a fatty earth, formed into long fquares, four inches in 
breadth, and eight or nine in length, by means of a wooden 
mould ; and then baked and burnt ina kiln, to ferve for 
the ules of building. 

* Phere are alfo bricks of a whit colour. Wulpit, in Suf- 


folk, is famed for this fort. 


Bricks appear to be of a very ancient ftanding ; the tower of 
Babel, and the walls of Babylon being built thereof; as ap- 

ears both from facred hiltory, and from the remains thereof 
till faid to be in being. Under the firft kings of Rome, they 
built with maffive fquared ftones, which they learnt from 
the Tufcans: towards the latter time of the republic, they 
began to ufe brick ; borrowing the practice from the Greeks ; 
and the greateft, as well 4s the moft durable buildings of the 
fucceeding emperors, as the Pantheon, &c. were built 
therewith—In the time of Gallienus the buildings were 
compofed of a row of brick and a row of foft gritty flone, 
alternately. After him, they laid afide the ule of bricks, 
and refumed that of flints. 
In the eaft, they baked their bricks in the fun: the Romans 
ufed them crude; only leaving them to dry in the air a long 
fpace of time, viz. four or five years. 
The éricks ufed by the Greeks were principally of three 
kinds; the firft called d:dvec, 7, e. of two palms; the fecond 
zerpalweo, of four palms; and the third weiladwgo, of five 
palms.—They had other bricks, juft half each of thefe, 
which they joined together to render their work more fo- 
lid, as well as more agreeable to the eye, by the diverfity 
of figures and fizes of the dricks. 
Bricks, among us, acquire various names, according to their 
forms, dimenfions, ufes, method of making, place, @¢. The 
principal are;—Compa/s bricks, of a circular form, ufed in 
fteening of walls.— Concave, ot hollow bricks, on one fide flat, 
like a common brick, on the other hollowed: ufed for con- 
veying water under ground.—Cogging bricks, ufed for making 
the indented work, under the coping of walls built with 
great bricks.—Coping bricks, formed on purpofe for coping of 
walls.—Dutch or Flemifh bricks, ufed to pave yards and ftables, 
and for foap-boilers vats, and cifterns.—Clinckers, fuch bricks 
as are glazed by the heat of the fire in making.—Feather- 
edged bricks, are made like the common ftatute bricks, only 
thinner on one edge than on the other, and ufed to pen up 
the brick pannels in timber buildings. —Same?, or fandalbricks, 
are fuch as lie outmoft ina kiln or clamp, and confequently 
are foft and ufelefs; as not being thoroughly burnt.—Great 
bricks are thofe which are twelve inches long, fix broad, and 
three thick: the weight of one being about fifteen pounds : 
fo that rco weigh 1500, and 1000 of them 15000 pounds : 
their ufe is to build fence walls ; together with, —Pila/fer, 
or buttre/s bricks, which are of the fame dimentions with the 
great bricks, only they have a notch at one end, half the 
breadth of the brick: their ufe is to bind the work at the pi- 
Jafters of fence-walls, which are built of great bricks. —Paving 
bricks, or tyles, are of feveral fizes in feveral counties and 
places. See Tyie, and Pavement.—Piace bricks, fuch 
as are made ina place prepared on purpofe for them, near 
the building they are to be ufed in,—Statute, or mall common 
bricks, when burnt, ought to be nine inches long, four and 
a quarter broad, and two and a half thick *. 100 of thefe 
ufually weigh about 550 pounds, and 1000, 5500 pounds ; 
about 407 in number, make a tonn weight. Thefe are 
commonly ufed in paving cellars, hearths, finks, &e. Thirty 
or thirty-two, if true meafure, will pave a yatd fquare, and 
330 will pave a {quare of roo foot laid flat; but if laid edge- 
ways, there muft be near double the number, — Stock- 
bricks are to be of the fame dimenfions; only § of an inch 
thicker. 

* By 3G. 2. c, 22. within 15 miles of London, they are to be 

2 inches long, 45 broad, and 23 thick, 


Barbaro, in his commentary on Vitruvius, recommends an- 
other form of bricks, viz. triangular ones, every fide a foot 
long, and only an inch and half thick.—Thhefe, he obferves, 
would have many conveniencies above others ; as being more 
commodious in the management, of lefs expence, and of 
fairer thew ; adding much beauty and ftrength to the mural 
angles, where they fall gracefully into an indented work.— 
Sir H. Wotton wonders they have never been taken into ufe, 
being recommended by fo great an authority. 

The earth whereof bricks are made muft not be fandy, 
which will render them both heavy and brittle; nor muft it 
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be too fat, which will make them crack in drying. They 

fhould be made either in the fpring, or autumnal feafon ; 

and when made, they mutt be fheltered from the fun if it be 
too hot, and yet be expofed to the air to dry.—If they be 
made in frofty weather, they are to be covered with fand 5) if 
in hot weather, with wet ftraw.—W hen they are well dried, 

they are’ to be burnt. 

The burning of bricks is performed either in a kiln, or a 
clamp.—In the former, the dicks being fet in, and the kiln 
covered with pieces of bricks, they put in wood, to dry them 

with a gentle fire 5 and this they continue till they are pretty 

dry, which is known by the fmoak’s turning from a whitifh 

to a thin black fmoak. They then ceafé to put in wood, 

and proceed to burn with broth, furze, ftraw, heath, brake, 

or fern faggots 5 having firft damned up the mouthof the 
kiln with a fhinlog, i. e. pieces of bricks piled upon one 
another, and clofed with wet brick-earth, inftead of mor- 

tar: then they continue to put in more faggots, till the 
kiln and its arches look white, and the fire appear a-top of 
the kiln: upon which they flacken the fire for an hour, and 

let all cool by degrees. This they continue to do, alternate- 
ly heating and flacking, till the ware be thoroughly burnt ; 

which is ufually effe&ted in 48 hours. 

About London, they chiefly burn in clamps, built of the 
bricks themfelves, after the manner of arches in kilns; with a 
vacancy between each brick’s breadth, for the fire to play 

through: but with this difference, that inftead of arching, 

they trufs or {pan it over, by making the bricks project one 
over another, on both fides of the place, for the woodand coals 
to lie in, till they meet and are bounded by the bricks at 
the-top, which clofe all up. The place for the fuel is car- 
ried up ftrait on both fides, till about three foot high: 

then they fill it almoft with wood, and over that lay a co- 
vering of fea-coal ; and then. over-fpan the arch: but they 
firew fea-coal alfo over the clamp, betwixt all the rows of 
bricks ; laftly, they kindle the wood, which gives fire to the 

coal: and when all is burnt out; they conclude the bricks 

fufficiently burnt. 

By 12G. 1x. ¢. 35. earth or clay, defigned for making bricks 
for fale; fhall be dug, and turned at leaft once between the 
firft of November, and the firft of February, and not be 
made into drieds till after the firft of March: and no dricks be 

made for fale but between the firft of March and twenty- 
ninth of September.—And no fpanifh to be mixed with the 
earth, or breeze in the burning of bricks. —And all dricks are 
to be burnt either in kilns or diftinét clamps, each fort by it- 
felf. 

By 3G.2. c.22. there may be mixed with the brick-earth 
any quantity of fea-coal afhes, fifted or fcreened through a 
fieve or fereeh half an inch wide, and not exceeding twenty 

loads to the making one hundred thoufand bricks: each load 

not exceeding thirty-fix bufhel.—And breeze may be mix- 

ed with coal in the burning of bricks in clamps for fale, &c. 

—Stock-bricks and place-bricks may be burnt in one and the 

fame clamp, fo as the ftock-bricks be fet in one diftin&t parcel, 

and not mixed or furrounded with place-bricks, 

For the more effeétual fecuring the obfervation of thefe laws, 

it was enacted, by 12 G, 1. ¢. 35+ for the better difcovering 
of offenders, that the mafter and wardens of the company of 
tylers and brick-layers fhould have power to fearch brick- 

kilns, &c, but they having permitted, and even encouraged 

divers perfons to make bricks contrary to the direétions in the 

faid at; by 2G. 2, c. 15, they are divefted of that power ; 

and any two, three, or more perfons, appointed by the juf- 

tices of peace, are empowered, within fifteen miles of Lon- 

don, to go, in the day-time, into any grounds, fheds, or 

places, where any clay, or earth fhall be digged, or digging, 

for bricks or pantiles; or any dricks or pantiles fhall be mak- 

ing, or made for fale ; and there to view, fearch, and infpect 

the fame, €’c.— Offenders to forfeit twenty fillings for 

‘ every thoufand of unftatutable dricés, and 405, for every 

thoufand of fuch tiles: one moiety to the ufe of the pro- 
fecutor, the other to the poor of the parifh where the 
offence fhall be committed. 

Goldman obferves, that dricks will have double the ftrength, 
if, after one burning, they be fteeped in water, and burnt 
afrefh. If the drick-earth be too fat, it muft be tempered 
with fand ; and that trodden out again, firft by cattle, then 
by men, Bricks made of common earth, melt, nay vitrify, 
by too much heat: for which reafon, the kilns are made of 
ftones that will themfelves calcine, that the. vehemence of 
the fire may be broken by them : befides which, they ufual- 
ly place other Sricks, made of an argillous earth, which will 
melt, next the fire. 

Brick -Valls. A Watt, 

Flemifb-BRICKS. } See gual: { FLemisH. 

Oil of Bricks is oil of olives, imbibed by the fubftance of 
bricks, and afterwards diftilled from it.The pieces of brick 
being heated red-hot in live-coals, are extinguifhed ina trough 
half filled with oil of olives: being then feparated, and the 
brick thus faturated with oil, and grofsly pounded, it is put in- 
toa retort, and placed in a reverberatory furnace; and thus is 
drawn an oil, which the apothecaries call oleam de lateribus, 
and fome chymifts oil of the philofophers: it is uled for refolving 

tumours 
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tumours in the fpleen, alfo againft palfies, 
See Oi. 
BRICK-LAYER. Sce Tyrer, 
BRIDGE, an edifice cither of ftone or timber, confifting of 
one or more arches erected over a river, canal, or the like, 
for the conveniency of crofling, or pailing over from one fide 
to the other. 
A bridge may be confidered as a road over water. See Roap. 
Janus is made, by fome learnd men, the firft inventor of 
bridges, as well as of fhips, and crowns: their reafon is, that 
in feveral ancient Greek, Sicilian, and Italian coins, there 
are reprefented on one fide a Janus, with two faces, and on 
theother, abridge, or a crown, or a thip. 
The parts of a bridge are the peers, or legs, pike; the arches; 
the pavement, or way over for cattle and carriages ; the faot- 
banks on each fide for foot-paflengers ; the rai/ or Parapet, 
which inclofes the whole ; and the butments, or ends of the 
bridge on the banks. 
Bridges are a fort of edifices very difficult to execute, on 
account of the inconvenience of laying foundations, and wall- 
ing under water. The earlieft rules and inftrutions relating 
to the building of dridges are given by Leon Baptifta Alberti, 
Archit, 1. 8. Others were afterwards laid down by Palladio, 
7. 3. Serlio, /. 3. c. 4+ and Scammozzi, i. 5. all of which 
are collected by M. Blondel, Cours d’ Archit. P. 5. 1. 1. p 
629. feg. The beft of them are alfo given by Goldman, Bau- 
unfl, le dy Co 4. ps 134. and Hawk{moor, Hi/?. Lond. Bridg. 
p. 26, Jeg. M. Gautier has a piece exprefs on bridges, anci- 
entand modern, Trait. des Ponts. Paris 1716. 12°. 
The conditions required in bridges are, that they be well-de- 
figned, commodious, durable, and fuitably decorated.—The 
peers of ftone-bridges are to be equal in number, that there 
may be one arch in the middle, where commonly the current 
is ftrongeft. Their thicknefs is not to be lefs thana fixth part 
of the {pan of the arch, nor more than a fourth. They are 
commonly guarded in front with an angular flarling or fpur, 
to break the force of the current ; though this defence is 
fometimes alfo turned femicircularly : in the ancient bridges, 
it is alwaysa right angle ; which has the advantage of being 
ftronger and more durable than acute ones. The ftrongeft 
arches are thofe whofe {weep is a whole femicircle.—For the 
rails, the height, ornaments, and the like, they are left to 
difcretion.—It is even complained, that no demonftrative rea- 
fons are given of the feveral proportions of the moft effential 
parts of bridges: much of which is {till left to the difcretion 
of the builder, to be regulated according to the circumftances, 
defign, place, magnitude, &c. of the defigned edifice. M. 
Gautier wifhes, that mathematical perfons would take the 
ftrudture and proportions of bridges into their confideration, 
in order to bring. things to more certainty and precifion, 
founded on unvariable geometrical truth. Something of 
which kind has been attempted by M. de la Hire, in AZem, 
Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1712. p. 70. and the Marquis de |’Ho- 
pital, in 4é. Erud. Lip/. 1695. p. 56. 
‘The breadth ofa éridge, according to Baptifta Alberti, ought 
to be the fame as that of the highway which abuts on it : 
the breadth of the peers is to be one third of the aperture of 
the arches ; the ftarlings to be one half the breadth of 
the peers, and to rife above the greateft height to which the 
water ever mounts. 
In the bridges of Avignon, St. Efprit, and Lyons, there is 
this remarkable, that they are not {trait, efpecially the two 
former, but bent, having an angle, whofe convexity is turned 
towards the ftream, to break the force thereof: the pont 
St. Efprit, Dr. Robinfon obferves, is bowed in many places, 
making unequal angles, efpecially in thofe Parts where the 
ftream is ftrongeft. The great peer in the middle of London- 
bridge, as we are told, was intended to ferve fora fteadying to 
the whole machine, inftead of making an angle, as in the 
above-mentioned bridges. 
The famous bridge of Venice, called the Rialto, confifts but 
of a fingle arch, and that a flat or low one ; pafling fora 
mafter-piece of art ; being built in 1591, on the defign of 
Michael Angelo: the {pan of the arch is ninety-eight feet one 
half, and its height above the water only twenty-three feet, 
—Poulet alfo mentions a bridge, of a fingle arch, in the city 
Munfter in Bothnia, much bolder than that of the Rialto at 
Venice. But thofe are nothing toa bridge in China, built 
from one mountain to another, confifting of one fingle arch 
400 cubits long, and 500 cubits high, whence it is called the 
Sying bridge: a figure of it is given in the Ph ‘befophical Tranf- 
aétions. Kircher alfo {peaks of a bridge in the fame country 
360 perches long, without any arch; fupported only by 300 
illars, 
To fecure the peers of bridges, they fometimes diminith the 
current of the river, either by lengthening its courfe, by 
making it more winding (a method fometimes ufed by the 
ancients in rendering their rivers navigable) or by ftopping 
the bottom of a rapid river, with rows of banks, ftakes, or 
piles, which break the current, 
he peers of a bridge always dimini 
pofe this diminution one fifth 
inundations, 


epilepfies, &c, 


fh the bed of a river: fup- 
» it will follow, that in cafe of 
the bed muft be funk or hollowed one fifth more 
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| Stone-BRIDGES are compofed of peers, arches, 


Weeden-BR1DGES, called by the Latins, 


Pendent or Hanging BRIDGE 8, called alfo 
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than|before; fince the waters gain in de 
loftin breadth, Add, thatas the quanti 
mains ftill the fame, it will pafs with 
fifth in the place where fuch, contra 
duces to wath away the-foundation, 
mented in velocity, will carry away 
before it could not ftir, 

The foundations of bridges are to be laid 
year when the waters are low. 


pth what they have 
ty of the water re- 
greater velocity by one 
Gtion is :. all which con- 

The ftream, thus aug- 
flints and ftones, which 


at the feafon of the 
eff, as in autumn ; and if the 
ground be rocky, hard gravel, or ftony, the firft ftones of 
the foundation may be laid on the furface, without digging 
deeper 5 but if the foil be foft fand, or gravel, it will be ne. 
ceflary to turn off the water, and dig till you come at a firm 
bottom ; at leaft, if this cannot be done, part of the water 
mutt. be carried off, andthe ref kept dry, and piled : that 
fide of the river where you are to work is to be inclofed with 
coffer-dams, and the current to have its liberty on the other 
fide, Palladio’s direétions are, firft, to make choice of 
that place in a river which has the leaft depth of water, and 
where the ground is even and firm, efpecially rock or gra- 
vel ftone ; fecondly, to avoid thofe places where there are 
voragos, or whirlpools, and where the bottom is foft fand or 
gravel, in regard fuch matters are ealily carried away by the 
violence of water, which in time alters the bed of a river, 
and faps the foundation of the peers 5 thirdly, to pitchon a 
ftrait part of a river, fince otherwife the turns and Wwind- 
ings being worn away in time, the bridge is in danger of be~ 
ing left infulate ; befides being liable to be choaked up with 
the filth and other matters commonly gathered in the turns 
of rivers, 
RIDGES are either built of ftone, or timber, 
there is a conveniency, 
other in the place, 


according as 
or pleaty of the one material or the 


and butments, 
made of hewn ftone, fometimesalfo intermixed with brick ; 
as, the bridge of Tholoufe, the plinths whereof are of ftone, 
as alfo the quoins of the arches, and fome bonding courfes, 
and copings; but the reft, as the arches, walls, and but- 
ments, of brick. 
pontes fublicii, confit 
of beams and joifts fuftained by punchions, well cramped 
and bound together. 
Sturminus has a differtation exprefS on the ftru@ure of a 
wooden -bridge: Difp. de Ponte Sublicio, Francof. 1709. 
Rujfben-BRiDGE, pont de jonc, is made of large fheaves of ruthes 
growing in marfhy grounds, which they cover over with 
boards or planks. “They ferve for crofling ground, that is 
boggy, miry, or rotten. 
The Romans had alfo a fort o 


f fubitaneous bridges made by 
the foldiers, of boats, 


or fometimes of cafks, leathern bottles 
or bags, or even of bullocks-bladders blown up, and fattened 
together, called afcogefri. Pitife. L. Ant. T. 2, p» 464, feg. 
voc, Pontes. Du Cange Gh: Lat. T. r. p. 350. M. Cou- 
plet gives the ftrudture of a portable bridge, 200 foot long, 


eafily taken afunder and put together again, and which forty 
men may carry.—Vid. Du Hamel if. Reg. Acad. Scien. 2, 


3. Jet. 5. cs 4. po 273. , 

Frezier {peaks of a wonderful kind of bridge at Apurima in 

Lima, made of ropes, formed of the bark of a tree.—Vid, 

Frez. Voyag. South-Sea, p» 184. 

Philofopbical 

pported either by pofts or pillars, 
but hung at large in the air, only fuftained at the two ends, or 
butments.—Inftances of fuch bridges are given by Palladio, 
and others.—/id. Vogels Modern. Bau-Kunft. Tab, 26. feq. 
Wolf. L, Math. p. 277, woe. Brucke. Kitch; Mund. Subterr, 
1.1. c. 3. T. 1. py 4, 
Dr. Wallis gives the defign of a timber-bridge, 
long, without any pillars, which may be ufeful 
where pillars cannot conveniently be erected, 
N° 163. p.714. Dr. Plot aflures us, that there 
a large bridge over the caftle-ditch at Tutbury in 
made of pieces of timber none much above 
yet not fupported underneath, 
work, or any other fort of prop whatever,—/id, Plot. Nat. 
Hifi. Staffird. ¢. 9. §. 88. p. 383. 

Draw-Brivce, Pons Subdudlarius, 
faft only at one end, with hinges ; 
be lifted up ;_in which cafe the bridge ftands upright, to hin- 
der the paflage of a moat, or the like. 
There are others made to draw back, to hinder the paflage, 
and to thruft over again to afford a paflage. And others, 
which open in the middle; half of which turns away to one 
fide, and the other half to the other 3 being joined again at 
pleafure: but thefe have this inconvenience, that one half of 
them remains on the enemy’s fide. 
The Marquis de Hopital has given the conftru@iion of a 
curve, in which a weight will always be a counter-balance 
to a draw-bridge ; which the younger Bernoulli has fhewn 
to be no other than the cycloid. — Vid. AR, Erud. Lipf, an. 
1695. p. 56. feg. 

Flymg-Bripck, Pont volent, or Pons duétarius, 
given to a bridge made of pontoons, 


Brivces,fare thofe not fu 


feventy foot 
in fome places 
Phil. Tranf. 
was former] 
Staffordfhire, 
a yard long, and 
either with pillars, or arch- 


is fuch a one as is made 
fo that the other end may 


an appellation 
leathern boats, hollow 
beams, 
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beams, cafks, or the like, laid ona river, and covered with | 


planks for the paflage of an army- : 
Phing-Brivcex, Pont volant, more particularly denotes a bridge 
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Formerly briefs were only difpatched about affairs of juftice 5 
but now they are likewife ufed in matters of benefices, ex- 
pectative graces, and difpenfations. . 


compofed of one or two boats joined together, by a fort of | BR IGADE®*, in the military art, a party or divifion of a 


flooring, and furrounded with a rail or balluftrade ; having 
alfo one or more mafts, to which is faftened a cable, fup- 
ported at proper diftances by boats, and extended to an an- 
chor, to which the other end is faftened, in the middle of 
the water. By which contrivance, the bridge becomes move- 
able, like a pendulum, from one fide of the river to the o- 
ther, without other help than the rudder.—Such bridges fome- 
times alfo confift of two-ftories, for the quicker paflage of a 
great number of men; ‘or that both infantry and cavalry may 
pafs at the fame time.—Davil. : 

Flying ox Fhating-BRipGE is ordinarily. made of two fmall 
bridges, laid one over the other, in fuch manner, as that the 
uppermoft ftretches and runs out, by the help of certain cords 
running through pullies placed along the fides of the under- 
bridge, which pufh it forwards till the end of it joins the place 
it is defigned to be fixt on. 

When thefe two bridges are ftretched out at their full length, 

fo that-the two middle ends meet, they are not to be above 

four or five fathoms long, becaufe if longer they will 

break. 

Their chief ufe is for furprizing out-works, or pofts that 

have but narrow moats. 

In the memoirs of the royal academy of fciences, we find a 

new contrivance of a floating-bridge, which lays itfelf on the 

other fide of the river—Vid, Hit, Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1713. 
. 104. 

tients of Communication is a bridge made over a river ; by 
which two armies or forts, feparated by the river, have a free 
communication with one another. 

Brice of Boats are either made of copper, or wooden boats 

. faftened with ftakes, or ‘anchors; and laid over with 
planks. 
One of the moft notable exploits of Julius Czfar, was the 
expeditious making a bridge of boats over the Rhine : Mo- 
dern armies carry copper boats, called pontoons, to be in readi- 
nefs for the making bridges: feveral of thefe being joined fide 
by fide, till they reach a-crofs the river, and planks laid over 
them, makeall plain for the men to march on. 4 
There are fine bridges of boats at Beaucaire, and Rouen 
which rife and fall with the water 5 and that at Seville is faid 
to exceed them both. 
The bridge of boats at Rouen, built in lieu of the ftately 
ftone-bridge erected there by the Romans, is reprefented by a 
modern writer, as the wonder of the prefent age ; it always 
floats; and rifes, and falls with the tide, or as land-waters 
fill the river; it is near 300 yards long, and ispaved with 
ftone juft as the ttreets are: carriages with the greateft bur- 
dens go over it with eafe, and mea and horfes with fafety, 
though there are no rails on either hand. The boats are very 
firm, and well moored with {trong chains; and the whole 
well looked to, and conftantly repaired, though now very 
old. 

BRIDLE, of an horfe, is an aflemblage of various members or 
parts; as the dit, or /naffle; the head-/all or leathers from the 
top of the head to the ringsof the bit; the fillet, over the fore- 
head, and under the foretop ; ¢hroat-band, which buttons 
from the head-band'under the throat ; reins, the part held in 
the hand ; no/e-band, going through loops at the back of the 
head-ftall, and buckled under the cheeks: to which add the 
trench, the cavezan, martingal, and chaff halter. 

BRIEF, Breve, in common Jaw, a writ whereby a man 
is (ummoned or attached to anfwer any action: or more large- 
ly, it is taken for a writing iffued out of any of the king’s 
courts of record at Weftminfter, whereby fomething is com- 
manded to be done inorder to juftice, or the execution of the 
King’s command, ; 
Itis called brief, breve, quia breviter intentionem proferentis ex- 
ponit ; becaufe couched in a few plain words, without pre- 
amble, &c. 

Brier is alfo ufed for aletter patent, granting a licence to 
a fubject, to make a collection for any public or private 
lofs. 

Apificlical BR1EFs denote letters which the pope difpatches to 
princes, and other magiftrates, touching any public affair. 
They are thus called, as being very concife, and written on 
paper, without preface or preamble; by which they are diftin- 
guithed from bulls, which are more ample, and always wrote 
on parchment, and fealed with lead or green wax ; whereas 
briefs are fealed with red wax, and with the feal of the fifher- 
man, or St, Peter ina boat; a feal never applied but in the 
pope’s prefence. 

The brief is headed with the name of the pope, apart ; and 
commences with Diledto filio falutem, & apa/tolicam benedi€tio- 
nem, Sc. after which he proceeds directly to the matter in 
hand, without further preamble. 

Briefs are not fubferibed by the pope, nor with his name, 
but with that of his fecretary, Pope Alexander VI, infti- 
tuted a college of fecretaries for briefs; fince which time, 
they have been made much longer and more ample than be- 
fore. See BREVIATOR. 
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body of foldiers, whether horfe or foot, under the command 
or a brigadier. 

* The word is French; fome derive it from the Latin hriga, a 
brigue, or fecret intrigue: Du Cange fetches it from drigand, 
an ill-difciplined foldier, who feours the country,.and plun- 
ders it of every thing, without waiting for the enem 
as the armies of Arabs, ‘Tartars, & The origin of dy7- 
gand is again deduced from drigandine, a fort of armour 
ufed in the army raifed by the Parifians, during the capti- 
vity of their king John in England, notorious for their rob- 
beries. 

There are two forts of brigades, according to the French way 
of accounting : 1°. A brigade of an army, which is a body of 
horfe of ten or twelve fquadrons : or of foot, of five or fix 
battalions.—And in this way, an army is fometimes divided 
into eight brigades ; four of horfe, and four of foot. 

2°. A brigade of a treop of guards which is a third part 
thereof, when the troop confifts of fifty foldiers ; but on- 
ly a fixth when it confifts of 1003; that is, inthe former 
cafe, the troop is divided into three brigadés,‘in the latter 
into fix. 

BricapsE-Major, or Major of a BRIGADE, is an officer ap- 
pointed by the brigadier to affift him in the management and 
ordering his brigade; in which he aéts as a majo 
does inanarmy, See Major. 

BRIGADIER General, an officer that commandsa brigade 
of borfe or foot in an army. 

The brigadier is an officer of importance ; being the next in 
order below a major-general, or, in the French army, to the 
marefchal de camp. ; 

BRIGANDINE, acoat of mail; a kind of ancient de- 
fenfive armour, conlifting of thin jointed feales or plates, 
pliant and eafy to the body. 

Some confound it with habergeon ; and others with brigantine, 
a low long veffel. See HABERGEON. 

BRIGANTINE, a fmall, light, flat, open veffel, which 
goes both with fails and oars, and is either for fighting or giv- 
ing chafe, F 
It has ufually twelve or fifteen benches on a fide for the 
rowers, a man and an oar toeach bench. Brigantines are 
principally ufed by the Corfairs, all the hands aboard being 
foldiers, and each having his mufket ready under his oar. 

BRILLIANT diamonds. See Diamonp, 

BRIMSTONE. See the article SULPHUR. 

Flower of BRIMSTONE. See the article FLowErR. 

pain E, water replete with faline particles. See the article 

SALT. 
By 1 4. c, 23, are prohibited.—Brine taken out of brine- 
pits, or brine-pans, ufed by fome for curing or pickling of 
fifh, without boiling the fame into falt.—-and rock-falt, with- 
out refining it into white-falt. 

BRINGERS-UP, in a battallion, are the whole laft rank 
of men in it, or the hindmoft man in every file, See 
Fins. 

BROAD. | Sce Prece. 

BROCADE, jin commerce, a fort of ftuff, or cloth of gold, 
filver, or filk, raifed and enriched with flowers, foliages, or 
other figures, according to the fancy of the manufacturer. 
Formerly, the term was reftrained to cloths wove either 
wholly of gold, both woof and warp, or of filver, or of both 
together: but by degrees it came likewife to pafs for fuch 
as had filk intermixed, to fill up, and terminate the flowers 
of gold and filver. 

At prefent, any ftuff of filk, fatin, or even fimple taffety, 
when wrought, and enriched with fowers, &c, obtains the 
denomination of brocade. 

BROKEN aumbers. See NUMBER, and FRAcTIon. 

BROKERS are of three kinds ; exchange-brokers ftock-bro- 
hers, and pawn-brokers. 

Exchange-BROKERS are a fort of negotiators, who contrive, 
make, and conclude bargains between merchants and tradef- 
men, in matters of money or merchandife, for which they 
havea fee, orpremium. See ExcHancer. 

Thefe, in our old law-books, are called brogrers, and in 
Scotland, éreccarit, i. e. according to Skene, mediators or 
interceflors in any contract, Gc. See ProxineTa. 

They make it their bufinef& to know the alteration of the 
courfe of exchange, to inform merchants how it goes, and 
to notify to thofe who have money to receive or pay beyond 
fea, who are proper perfons for negociating the exchange 
with ; and when the matter is accomplifhed, that is, when 
the money is paid, they have for brokage two fhillings per 
roo pounds fterling. 

In France, till the middle of the feventeenth century, their 
exchange-brokers were called courtiers de change ; but by an 
arret of council in 1639, the name was changed for that 
more creditable one of agent de change, banque, & finance : 
and in the beginning of the eighteenth century, to render the 
— (till more honourable, the title of king's counfellors was 
added. 

At Grand Cairo, and feveral places of the Levant, the Arabs, 


who 


general 
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who do the office of exchange-brokers, are called confuls : the 
manner of whofe negotiating with the European merchants 
has fomething in it fo very Particular, that we have referred 
it to a diftin& article. 
The exchange-brokers at Amfterdam, called makelaers, are of 
two kinds ; the one like the Englith, called Sworn brokers, 
becaufe of the oath they take before the burgomaifters ; but 
the others negotiate without any commiffion, and are called 
walking brokers—The firftare in number 395 3 whereof 375 
are Chriftians, and 20 Jews : the others are near double that 
number : fo that in Amfterdam there are near 1000 exchange- 
brokers. —The difference between the two conlifts in this bs 
that the books and perfons of the former are allowed as 
evidence in the courts of juftice ; whereas, in cafe of difpute, 
the latter are difowned, and their bargains difannulled. 
The fee of the fworn exchange-brokers of Amfterdam is fixed 
by two regulations, of 1613, and 1623, with regard to mat- 
ters of exchange, to. eighteen fols for 100 livres de gros, or 
oo florins; i.e. three fols for 100 florins ; payable, half 
by. the drawer, and half by the perfon who pays the money. 
But cuftom has made confiderable alterations herein, 
Ih the eaft, all affairs are tranfacted by a fort of drokers, whom 
the Perfians call delal, i.e. great talkers. The manner of 
making their markets is very fingular : after the brokers have 
launched out into long, and ufually impertinent difcourfes ; 
coming towards a conclufion, they only conyerfe with their 
fingers. The buyer and feller’s broker, each take the other 
by the right hand, which they cover with their coat, or'a 
handkerchief: the finger ftretched out, ftands for fix ; bent, 
for five; the tip of the finger for one ; the whole hand for 
100; and the hand clenched, for 1000, They will exprefs 
even pounds, fhillings, and pence by their hands. During 
all this myftic commerce, the two brokers appear as cold and 


compofed, asif there were nothing pafling between them, 
Stock-BRoKERs. are thofe employed to buy and fell fhares in 


the joint ftock of a company or corporation, 
NY, SUBSCRIPTION, and AcEnT. » 
Pawn-BroxeErs are perfons who keep fhops, and let out mo- 
ney to neceffitous people upon pledges, for the moft part on 
ufurious conditions, 
Thefe are more properly called patwn-takers, 
fometimes fripers or friperers. 
Of thefe is to be underftood the ftatute of 1 Facet. c.21: 
by which it is enaéted, That the fale of goods, wrongfully 
gotten, to any broker in London, Weftminfter, Southwark, 
or within two Miles of London 5. thall not alter the property 
thereof.—If a broker, having received fuch goods, fhall not, 
upon the requeft of the right owner, truly difcover them, how 
and when he came by them; and to whom they are conveyed ; 
he hall forfeit the double value thereof to the faid owner, 
In the cities of Italy, there are companies eftablifhed by au- 
thority, for the letting out money on pawns 3 called mounts 
of piety: an honourable title, like that of charitable corpora- 
tion, but little becoming fuch inftitutions 3 inafmuch as the 
Joan is not gratis. 
In fome parts of Italy, they. have likewife mounts of piety of 
another kind, wherein they only receive ready money, and 
return it again with intereft at fo much per annum.—At Bo- 
logna they have feveral fuch mounts ; which are diftinguifhed 
into frank and perpetual: the intereft of the former is only 
four per cent. in the latter, feven. 5 
BRONCHIA®*, in anatomy, the little tubes into which the 
, trachea is branched, at its entrance into the lungs; and 
which are diftributed through every part thereof, ferving for 
the conveyance of the air in refpiration. 


* The word is Greek, Beolzgiz, where it fignifies the fame. See 
Tracuea, Lunas, and ReEsprrarion. 


See ComPa- 


or talley-men, 


The bronchia confit of cartilages like the trachea ; only here 
the cartilages are perfectly circular, without any membra- 
nous hard part: they are joined together by the membranes 
that inveft them, and are capable of being fhot out length- 
wife in infpiration ; and of being drawn into each other in 
expiration, 

BRONCHIAL artery is an artery of the lungs, which 
arifes from the defcending trunk of the aorta, or intercoftals 3 
and, embracing the trachea, purfues the courfe of the bron. 
chia, accompanying all the branches thereof through their 
whole progrefs. See Tab, Anat. (Angeiol.) fiz. 1. 7. 29. 

BRONCHIAL win arifes from the intercoftals, or the azygos, 
accompanies the artery, and divides into the fame number 
of branches with it. 

the bronchia, for the nutrition 

the lungs ; and the vein carries 

it off again to the cava, where it foon terminates, 

Lhe bronchial artery is fometimes fingle ; but more frequent- 


or poke, witha 
on the bronchial part of the trachea, 


* The word is Greek, formed from Reclzgas, bronchus, wind- 
Pipes and xvan, fwelling. 


Vox. I, 


BROOD *, the young of fit 


BRO 


BRONCHOTOMY*®, in chirurgery, tlhe operation of 
cutting into the windpipe, to preyent fuffocation in a quin- 
fy ; ‘or an incifion made in the trachea or wind-p 


tween two of its ennuli or rings, in 
the breath, when there is danger of 
flammation of the larynx, &e, 

*“ The word comes from the Greek Beoyroe, wind-pipe ; 
teu, feco, I cut. 
Branchotomy, called alfo 
The body 


order to give pafiz 


Laryngotomy, is thus 
of the patient being prepared, an 


arteria, an inch below the bottom of the larynx ; 
and intezuments divided, and the mufcles removed ; 
ver tube is applied} and. the caufe of the difeafe remo 
and the wound healé d; nourifh 
the mean time, if d 
Dr. Mufgtave obf 
method that work ange, for the better, in fo 
fhort a time.—However, it is feldom practifed, in regard 
that gap which appears on the cutting a throat, (the divided 
Parts being then drawn towards their more fixed ends) toze- 
ther with the great efflux of blood when’ the ulars’ and 
carotid arteries are alfo wounded, create F men a dread 
of the operation, and make many believe all wounds of the 
trachea mortal.—The fame author m no {cruple 
* to fay it ought to be practifed in qi and ott 
of {uffocation from caufes of a like n 
an extraordinary cure 
way. 


which he him 


1 fowls, 
* The word is derived: fx 
alludes to Be 
Broop of fe: 
may have r 


‘on bredan, to breed’; which 
12 


and grow to perfection. 
And here it is often deftroyed b wears, draw-nets, and nets 
with canvas, or like engines in the bottoms of them; in har- 
bours, havens, and creeks.—Ev ery wear near the ‘main fea 
’metimes five bufhels, fametimes ten, 
thirty.—None for ‘the future to ‘fith 
within five miles of the mouth of any harbour or creek, with 
any draw-net or drag-net, under three inchés meafh, wz. an 
inch and half from knot to knot, except for the taking of 
fmoulds in Norfolk only.—3 Fac. 1. ¢, 12, 
For the Preventing hereof, by 3 Fac. 1. c.12. itisalfoen fed, 
That none fhall erect a wear, or wears, along the hore, 
or_inany haven, or creek, or within five miles of the mouth 
of any haven, or creek; or fhall w illingly deftroy the fp wn, 
or fry of fifh; on pain of 107, to be divided betwixt the king 
and the profecutor. Neitiser fhall any one fifh in.any of the 
faid places, with any net of @ lefs méafh than three inch 
an half betwixt knot and knot (except for the takine 
in Norfolk only), or with a canvas net, 
whereby the {pawn or fry of fifh may be 
to forfeit the faid engine or net, 
divided betwixt the poor of the parif 
BROOMING, or BREAMING 
filth fhe has contraéted on her 
broom, or the like, when fhe is on a 
See CAREENING, 
BROTHER *, Frater, aterm of rélation between two male 
children, fprung from the fame fa ther, or mother, or both. 
* Scaliger and Voffius derive Srater from Qearng, for Dpxrapy 
which properly fignifies a perfon who draws water in the fame 
well; Qpeae, in Greelk, fignifying @el/, and Pparetn, a com- 
pany of people, who have a right to draw water out of the 
fame well.—The word, it is {aid, came originally from the 


deftroyed; on Pp: 
and 10s, in money, 
fh, and the profecutor. 
of @ fpip, the b 
fi 


urning off the 
s, with ftr d 
arcen, or on tl 


Argos, where th were only 
in quarters of the city, to whi 


bourhood alone repaired, 


The ancients applied the term broth differently to almoft 


all who ftood related in the collaters line, as uncles, and 
nephews, coufins-german, &c.—This we learn not only ff 
a great many paflages in the old teftame 


fane authors: Cicero, in his Phi ies, s 
ife and fitter of Mark Anth ony 3 b e was 
ighter of his brother C, Antonius,” 


T) 


Tullus Hoftilius, in Dionyfius Halic 
ratii and Curatii, brothers ; bec: 
children. 

* The language of the Jews, bith 
the name of dri 
but alfo the | 
Abraham to Lot, 

phew.—So Jacob told # 


Gen 


of c 


im- 


Pugned the pe 


Among us, it is cuftc 
to each other ; the 
create h kind of brat/ 
Menander mentions 


Perfia, to the 
peror 


fuffocation, from an in- 


performed.— 
incifion is made 
between the third and fourth annuli, or rings of the afpera 
the fkin 


BRO 


emperor Juftinian, beginning thus: Cofroes king of kings, 
&e. to the emperor Juftinian my brother. 
Kings now alfo give the fame appellation to the electors of 
the empire: and the like was given by the king of France to 
the prefent king of Sardinia, while only duke of Savoy. 
In the civil law, brothers, fratres, in the plural, fometimes 
comprehends fifters ; as Lucius & Titia, fratres, 1. 38. D. de 
famil. Tres fratres, Titius, Mavis, & Seia, |, 35. D, depactis- 
Broruers German, fratresGermani. See GERMAN. — 
BrovueRr is more particularly ufed to denote the relation 
tween monks of the fame convent. 
In which fenfe they fay, brother Zachary» brother Bonaven- 
ture, &c. In Englifh, we more ufually fay friar Zachary, 
é¥c. from the French word frere, brother. 
This appellation is borrowed from the primitive Chriftians, 
who all called each other drothers: but it is principally ufed 
~ for fuch of the religious as are not priefts ; thofe in orders 
are generally honoured with the title of fathers, patres, peres 5 
whereas the reft are only fimply brothers. 
The monks of St. Dominic are particularly called preaching 
brothers, or, friars predicants = thofe of St. Francis, minor 
brothers, thofe of charity, ignorant brothers, 8c. 
Lay-Broruers, See the article Lay. 
In the military orders, the knights are alfo called drothers.— 
In the order of Malta, there is a particular clafs, who are 
called ferving brothers ; confifting of fuch as cannot give 
proof of their nobility. In Latin they are denominated fra- 
tres clientes. See MALTA, 
Brotuers by adoption, See the article ADOPTION, 
Two brothers, who have only the fame father, are called fre- 
tres confanguinei : and thofe who are only defcended from the 
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to be any diftin&t order, or to give any indelible character. 
As the vote of the brotherhood made a man a minifter, and 
gave him authority to preach the word, and adminifter the 
facraments among them ; fo the fame power could difcharge 
him from his office, and reduce him to a mere layman again. 
And as they maintained the bounds of a church to be no 
greater than what could meet together in one place, and join 
in one communion ; fo the power of thefe officers was pre- 
{cribed within the fame limits. ‘The minifter or paftor of 
one church could not adminifter the Lord’s fupper to another, 
nor baptize the children of any but thofe of his own fociety. 
Any lay-brother was allowed the liberty of prophefying, or 
of giving a word of exhortation to the people; and it was 
ufual for fome of them, after fermon to afk queftions, and 
reafon upon the doétrines that had been preached. In a word, 
every church, on the Browni/?s model, is a body corporate, 
having full power to do every thing which the good of the 
fociety requires, without being accountable to any claifis, fy- 
nod, convocation, or other jurifdiétion whatever. Mott of 
their difcipline has been adopted by the Independents, a party 
which afterwards arofe from among the Browni/?s. 

The laws were executed with great feverity on the Browni/?s 5 
their books were prohibited by queen Elizabeth, and their 
perfons imprifoned, and many of them were hanged. The 
ecclefiaftical commiffion, and the ftar-chamber, in fine, di- 
ftrefled them to fuch a degree, that they refolved to quit their 
country. Accordingly many families retired and fettled at 
Amftefdam, where they formed a church, and chofe Mr. 
Johnfon their paftor ; and after him Mr. Aynfworth, author 
Of the Jearned commentary on the Pentateuch. Their church 
flourithed neat an hundred years. See Neal. Hij?. of New Eng. 


T. 1. 6.2. p. 58> 
BRUARIA, turbaria, See the article TurBary. 
BRUM ALIA *, or BromariA, a feaft of Bacchus, ccle- 


fame mother, fratres uterini. 
Brotuers of the ro/y-crofi. See RostcRUCIAN. 
Sworn BrotHeRs, fratres conjurati, SeeFRATRES. 


BROTHERHOOD. Sec the article FRATERNITY. 

BROWN Sugar, See the article Sucar. 

BROWNISTS, a religious fe, which fprung out of the 
Puritans, towards the clofe of the fixteenth century 5 their 
leader, Robert Brown *. 

%* Robert Brown, who put himfelf at the head of this feét, and 
wrote divers books in their behalf, was a man of good parts, 
and fome learning. He was born of a good family in Rat- 
Jandfhire, and related to the lord treafurer Burleigh. He had 
been educated at Cambridge ; but firlt publifhed his notions, 
and began to inveigh openly againft the difcipline and ceremo- 
nies of the church, at Norwich, in the year 1580, from which 
time he underwent divers perfecutions from the bifhops ; in fo 
much that he boafted he had been committed to no Jefs than 
thirty-two prifons, in fome of which he could not fee his 
hand at noon-day. At length, with his congregation, ‘he left 
the kingdom, and fettled at Middleburgh in Zealand ; where 

f they obtained leave of the States to worlhip God in their own 
way, and form a church according to their own model. 
Which they had not long done, ere this handful of men, juft 
delivered from the feverities of the bifhops, began to differ 
among themfelves, and crumble into fo many parties, that 
Brown, their paftor, grew weary of his office ; and, returning 
to England in 1589, renounced his principles of feparation ; 
and was preferred to the rectory of a church in Northamp- 
tonfhire ; and died in 1630. 
The revolt of Brown was attended with the diffolution of the 
church at Middleburgh, but the feeds of Brownifim, which 
he had fown in England, were fo far from being deftroyed, 
that Sir Walter Raleigh, in a fpeech in 1592, computes no 
lefs than twenty thoufand followers of it. 


The occafion of their feparation was not any fault they found 
with the faith, but only with the difcipline and form of go- 
vernment of the other churches in England. They equally 
charged corruption on the epifcopal form; and on that of 
the Prefbyterians, by confiftories, claffes, and fynods: nor 
would they join with any other reformed church ;_ becaufe 
they were not aflured of the fanétity and regeneration of 
the members that compofed it ; on account of the toleration 
of finners, with whom they maintained itan impiety to com- 
municate. They condemned the folemn celebration of 
marriages in the church; maintaining, that matrimony being 
a political contract, the confirmation thereof ought to come 
from the civil magiftrate. They would not allow any chil- 
dren to be baptized of fuch as were not members of the 
church, or of fuch as did not take fufficient care of thofe 
baptized before. They rejeéted all forms of prayer; and 
held that the lord’s prayer was not to be recited as a prayer 5 
being only given for a rule or model, whereon all our 
prayers are to be formed. 

The form of church-government which they eftablifhed was 
democratical. When achurch was to be gathered, fuch as 
defired to be members of it made a confeflion of it ; and 
figned a covenant, by which they obliged themfelves to 
walk together in the order of the gofpel. The whole power 
of admitting and excluding members, with the decifion of all 
controverfies, was lodged.in the brotherhood. Their church- 
officers were chofen from among ‘themfelves, for preaching 
the word, and taking care of the poor, and feparated to their 
feveral offices by fafting, prayer and impofition of hands of 
fome of thebrethren. But they did not allow the priefthood 


brated among the ancient Romans, during the {pace of thirty 
days; commencing on the twenty-fourth of November, and 
ending the twenty-fixth of December. 

* The word comes from druma, the day of the winter folftice ; 
in regard of the time when the fealt was held: though others 
derive it from brumus, or bromius, names of Bacchus. 

The brumalia were inftituted by Romulus, who ufed during 
this time to entertain the fenate. z 

BRYONY, Wuire, a medicinal root, anciently much ufed 
as a powerful purgative, efpecially of ferofities 5 but now 
chiefly retained as a uterine detergent 5 in which quality it 
enters the compofition of an officinal water denominated 
from it agua bryoniz, generally prefcribed againft-hyfteric 
diforders. 
M., Boulduc found, by a chymical analyfis, that dryeny con- 
fits only of faline principles, without any refin: wherein it 
differs from mecheacan, which, in other refpects, it much re- 
fembles. He adds, that ithas more virtue taken in fubftance 
than in any other manner; which is common to this, with 
moft other purgatives. The black bryony is a dieuretick. 
See SUPPLEMENT, article BRYONIA. 


BUBBLES, Butta, in phyfics, little round drops or veficles 


of any fluid filled with air, and formed either on its furface, 
upon the addition of more of the fluid, as in raining; or in 
its fubftance, upon a vigorous inteftine commotion of its 
parts, 

Bubbles axe dilatable or comprefiible, #, e. they take up more 
orlefs room,as the included air is more or lef heated, or more 
or lefg prefled from without ; and are round, becaufe the in- 
cluded aura acts equably from within all around. Their coat 
or cover is formed of the minute particles of the fluid, re- 
tained either by the velocity of the air, or by the brifk attrac- 
tion between thofe minute parts and the air. 

It is thefe little bub4/es, rifing up from fluids, or hanging on 
their furface, which form the white fkum a-top; and it is 
thefe fame bubbles which form the fteam or vapour flying up 
from liquors in boiling, &%c. the manner of which fee under 
Boitine, Vapour, &e. 


Bussce,.in commerce, isa cant-name, lately given to a fort 


of projects, for the raifing of money on imaginary grounds 5 
very frequent in the years 1720,—21. 
The pretended defign of thefe undertakings was, to raife a 
ftock, for the retrieving, fetting on foot, or carrying on fome 
promifing and ufeful branch of trade, manufacture, machi- 
* nery, or the like. In order to which, propofals were given 
out, fhewing the advantages of the defign, and inviting per- 
fons into it. The fum neceflary to carry on the affair, to- 
gether with the profits expected from it, were divided into a 
certain number of fhares, or fub{criptions, to be furchafed by 
perfons difpofed to adventure thercins Whe real defign, in 
fome, was to raife a fum for the private advantage of the 
projectors ; to be laid out by them in South-fea ftock, Ge 
in hopes, by therife thereof, to be able to refund the fub- 
fcribers money, with profit to themfelves. In others, the 
defign was abfolutely to defraud the adventurers of their fub- 
fcription-money, without any view to reftitution. 
There was a third kind fomewhat different: the projectors of 
thefe, to proceed the more fecurely, propofed to have books 
opened, and fubfcriptions taken at fome time to come; and 
in the mean time took money, by way of premium, to en- 
title 
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title perfons to be admitted fubferibers, as fuon as the affair 
fhould be ripe for dividing into fhares. Several thoufand 
fhares were, thus, very frequently befpoke in one day ; and 
premiums, from one fhilling to fome pounds, paid thereup- 
on, to the profits of the projectors, 

The number of bubbles, and their qualities, were very extra- 
ordinary : fomeof them too authorized by patents; and in 
others, the projectors and their proprietors formed into cor- 
porations: fome for fifheries, fome for infurances, fome for 
the digging of mines, &c. Pofterity, doubtlefs, will be fur- 
prized to hear of bubbles for cleaning the ftreets, others for 
furnifhing fhoes, others for ftockings, others for phyfic, 
others for the maintenance of baftard children, others for the 
buying bad titles, others for the lending of money, &e. 

BUBBLING-Waters. See the article WATER. 

BUBO*, inmedicine and furgery, denotes a tumour, fome- 
times inflammatory, and fometimes feirrhous, gathering 
chiefly in the glands of the inguen, or groin. 

* The word comes from the Greek @xGw, inguen ; the ufual 

place of fuch tumours, 4 

There are two kinds of bubs’s, the one called Lenin, or mild, 
the other malignant.—Malignant bubo’s are divided into pefti- 
lential and venereal : the former arife in peftilential fevers, 
&c. The latter are the produét of impure embraces ; and 
frequently the forerunner of the pox.—When a duo is en- 
compafled with a circle of feveral colours, it isa fign it is 
peftilental, and it is generally mortal. 

BUBON OCELE®, a tumour in the groin $ occafioned 
by the defcent either of the epiploon, or the inteftines, 
through the perforation of the mufeulus obliquus defcen- 
dens. 

* The word comes from the Greek Gsfw, inguen, and xndn, 
dumor, 
The bubonocele is the {ame with what is otherwife alfo called 
ramex and hernia inguinalis. See HERNIA. 
It isa fpecies of rupture ; though chirurgions call it an incom- 
lete one ; and is common to women as well as men. 

BUCCALES Glandule are fimall glands difperfed over the 
inner fide of the cheeks and lips, which feparate a {pittle 
ufeful in maftication, and digeftion. 

BUCCANEERS, or Bucanzers, aterm frequent in the 
Welt-Indies, properly ufed for a kind of favages, who pre- 
pare their meat ona grate, or hurdle made of Brafil wood, 
placed in the fmoak, at a good height from the fire, and 
called buccan, 

Whence alfo the little lodges raifed for the preparation of 
their food are called duccans 3 and the aétion of dreffing it 
buccaning. 
Meat duccaned is faid to have an excellent tafte, the vermil 
colour of arofe, anda charming fmell ; all which it retains 
many months. Oecexmelin, from whom we have this, adds, 
that the neighbouring people fend their fick hither, that by 
eating their dyccaned meat they may be recovered. 
‘The origin of the word is referred to the people of the Carib- 
bee Tflands, who ufed to cut their prifoners of war in pieces, 
and lay them on hurdles with fire underneath ;_ which they 
called Auccaning, i. e. roafting and {moaking together : hence 
our buccaneers took both their name and their cuftom ; with 
this difference, that what the former did to men, thefe did to 
animals caught in hunting. 
The Spaniards, Savary tells us, call the buccaneers in their 
territories matadores, that is, fillers, and monteros, that is, 
hunters ; the Englith call theirs, cow-éillers, 
The buccaneers are of two diftin® profeffions ; the one only 
hunt bulls for their fkins, the other beafts for their fleth. 
The art of duceaning, Oexmelin defcribes thus; the beaft be- 
ing flead, and the bones ftripped out, the fleth is cut into 
pieces of the length of the arm, and falted, and the next day 
Jaid on the buccan; which confifts of twenty or thirty bars 
Jaid acrofs, half a foot from each other: under this they 
raife a thick fmoak, adding the fkin and bones of the beaft to 
heighten it, 
This is found vaitly better than any fimple fewel ; in regard 
the volatile falts of thofe parts are by this means communi- 
cated to the fleth, and give it fuch a relifh, as that after a 
little of this duccaning, the niceft palate will eat it without 
further preparation, 

BUCCELLARII *, Bex:areeiss, an order of foldiery under 

the Greek emperors, appointed to guard and diftribute the 

ammunition-bread. 
* The word is formed from baccellus, a kind of loaf, or cake of 
» acircular figure, 

The buccellarii were alfo called, in refpeé& of their country, 

agg <= or helengalate, q. d. Greeks of Galatia: fome- 

times maryandint. 

Authors are much divided as to the office and quality of the 

buccellarii: fome give the denomination to parafites in the 

courts of princes and great men, maintained at their table 
and expences. In reality, among the Vifigoths,. buecellarius 
was a general name for all clients or vaflals, who lived at 
the expence of their lords, Spelman rather fuppofes them to 
anfwer to what among us are called tenants by military fervice. 

—Others reprefent the buccellarii as ftationary foldiers in the 

provinces, who, when the emperor commanded, marched 
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before and behind him as his body-guard.—According to 
Others, they were men whom the emperors employed in put- 
ting perfons to death fecretly. 

BUCCINA *, anancient military, or rather mufical in 
ment, ufed in war; efpecially for proclaiming the watche 
of the night, and giving notice to the foldiery when they 
Were tomount, and when quit the guard, 


* The word comes from bucca, mouth, and cano, I fing, be- 
caufe played on by the mouth : others fuppofe it formed from 
the Greek Rexam, or Goxavm, which fignifies the fame, formed 
from xs, bullock, and cano, I fing, becaufe anciently made 
of bullocks horns; others from the Hebrew buh, a trampet. 
Varro will have it to have been originally formed by ono- 
motoperia, from foe box, alluding to the found it gives. 
Others, with more probability, derive it from buccinum, the 
name of a ‘hell-fith, 


The buccina is ufually confidered as a {pecies of tuba, or 
trumpet; from which however in propriety it appears to have 
differed, not only in refpeé&t of figure, which in the tuba was 
ftrait, and in the buecina recurve or crooked, but in found; 
that of the duccina being fharper, and audible to a greater 
diftance than the trumpet-found. 

The buccina approached nearett to the cornu, or horn: origi- 
nally the two feem to haye been the fame; though in after- 
times a difference arofe ; the name bueciniin being reftrained 
to the leffer forts, and the cornu to the larger.—Some alfo 
take the buccina to have been lefs crooked than the cornu, 
which made a full femicircle. 

Varro aflures, that the buecince were alfo called cornua, horns; 
becaufe originally made of the horns of cattle, as is ftill done 
among fome people, Servius intimates, as if they were at 
firft made of goats or rams horns ; and accordingly in ferip- 
ture, the like inftruments ufed both in war, and in the tem- 
ple, are called rams-horns, keren jobel, and fopherath haijobe~ 
lim, or buccine of rams. 

BUCCINATO R, in anatomy; a mufele on each fide the 
face, common to the lips and cheeks; making the inner fub- 
ftance of the latter.—Its fibres run from the proceflus coronz: 
of the lower jaw, to the angle of the mouth, and adhere to 
the upper part of the gums of both jaws: throvgh its middle 
pafs the upper duétus falivales.. By this is contra&ted the ca~ 
vity of the mouth, and the meat thru forward to the teeth 
in mattication, 

Ithas its name from buccina, trumpet ; becaufe, 
it enlarges the cheeks, as in blowing a trumpet,—See Tab. 
Anat. (Mysl.) fig. x. nm. 10. 

BUCENTAUR *, the name of a large ftate-veffel, ufed 
by the Venetians in the ceremony of efpoufing the Sea, per~ 
formed each Afcenfion-day with much pomp, } 

* The word comes from the Greek, Bexsflaveng 3 compofed. 
of Bz, a particle of augmentation, ufed to denote an enor- 
mous greatnefs ; and xsilaveoc, centaur. Jultiniani adds two. 
other etymologies: the firit from bis, and taurus, or rather 
centaurus, the name of one of Alneas’s veflels in Virgil: the 
other from bucentaurus, for ducentaurus, a word forged to 
fignify a veffel capable of holding 200 men, 


when fwelled, 


P, Juftiniani gives a very precife defcription of the bucentaur ; 
and adds, that its origin is carried up as high as the year of 
Chrift 1311; though others trace it higher, to the yearz 197: 
when the emperor Frederic Barbarofa came to Venice, to 
make peace with the republic and the pope: at which 
time the pope, in confideration of the fervices the flate 
had done him, in fheltering him in their city, when he had 
been driven out of his own, granted thein feveral Privileges ; 
and made a prefent to the doge of a gold ting, which is the 
origin of that, yearly caft by the doge, from the bucentaur 
into the fea. , 
It is on Afcenfion-day, that tle doge, being advanced in the 
bucentaur a little way into the gulph, throws a gold ring in- 
tothe fea; and fays, “* We marry thee, O fea, in token of 
‘* that true and perpetual dominion which the republic has 
“© over thee,” 
The archduchefs Maria Jofepha, married to the prince of 
Saxony, on the day of her entry into Drefden, was received 
in a magnificent galley, finely rigged, and called a bucentaur, 
becaufe built after the model of that of Venice, Pollnitz 
Mem. T. 4. p. 74. feg. 
BUCEPHALU S, BexeOurcs, See the article Horse, 
BUCK. See the article Hun tine. 
BUCKLER *, a piece of defenfive armour, 
cients to fkreen their bodies from the blows of their enem ies, 
* ‘The word comes from the barbarous Latin bucularium, of buc- 
cule, the umbo or middle point of this weapon, which had 
ufually a head or mouth reprefented prominent thereon. 
The buckler of Achilles is defcribed in Homer, that of Aineas 
in Virgil, that of Hercules in Hefiod : Ajax’s buckler was 
lined with feven bulls hides. 
The fhield fucceeded theufe of the buckler : yet the Spani- 
ards till retain the fword and buckler, in their night-walks. 
Bucklers, on medals, are either ufed to fignify public wus, 
rendered to the Gods for the fafety of a prince; or that he is 
efteemed the defender and proteétor of his people. —Thefe 
were particularly called uotive bucklers, and were hung at al- 
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BUCOLICS*, Paftorals; a kind of poems relating to 
fhepherds, and their flocks. i 
* The word is derived from the Greek, fxs, and xodo, cibus, 
qeat ; hence exon, to feed cattle; and Bxxores, bubulus, 
a herd{man, 


Bucolic-pootry is the moft ancient of all the kinds of poetry 5 
and is {uppofed to have had its origin in Sicily, amidft the 
mirth and diverfions of the fhepherds ; and to have been in- 
fpired by love, and idlenefs: by degrees, their rural gallan- 
tries were brought under rules, and became an art. The 
concerns of the flocks, the beauties of nature, and the plea- 
fures of a country-life, were their principal fubjedts. Mof- 
chus, Bion, and Theocritus, were the moft agreeable among 
the ancient bucolic poets. See EcLoGuE, and IpYLLion. 
Fontenelle obferves, that Theocritus’s ftile isfometimes alittle 
too bucolic. Some authors attribute the invention of bucolic 
poetry to a fhepherd called Daphniss and others to Bucolius, 
fon of Laomedon : but this appears all fiction. 

BUDS, among gardeners, denote the firft tops of moft fallet- 
plants, &c. reputed preferable to all other lefs tender parts. 
See SALLET, Such are young afhen keys, broom duds, and 
the like. 

Bup, 


the firft year ; fo called, becaufe the horns are then in the 
bud. 
BUDGE. See the article BoucuE. 


Buff-fkins, 


BUFET, in building. See the article BEAUFET. 


BUFF, in commerce, a fort of leather prepared from the fkin 

of the buffalo, or wild bull, a beaft refembling an ox, but 
longer and bigger 5 having large thick horns, fhort black 
hair, anda very fimallhead; common enough in the Levant, 
particularly about Smyrna, and Conftantinople ; where, as 
well as in Italy, it is frequently tamed, and wrought as we 
do oxen. 
‘The {kin of the buffalo being dreffed in oil, after the man- 
ner of fhammy, or chamois, makes what we call buff-/kin ; 
anciently much ufed among the military men, for a kind of 
coats or doublets; and ftill retained by fome of our grenadiers, 
as well as the French gend’armery, on account of its exceed- 
ing thicknefs and firmnefs. It is alfo ufed for wailt-belts, 
pouches, Gc, 

or Buff-leather, makes a very confiderable article 

in the Englith, French, and Dutch commerce, at Conftan- 
tinople, Smyrna, and along the coalts of Africa. 
"The fkins of elks, oxen, and other like animals, when dref- 
fed in oil, and prepared after the fame manner as that of the 
buffalo, are likewife denominated uj’; and ufed for thefame 
purpofes—In France, there are a good number of confi- 
derable manufactories employed in the preparation of fuch 
fkins ; particularly at Corbeil, Paris, and Rouen : their firft 
eftablifhment is owing to the Sieur Jabac, a native of Co- 
Jogne.. ‘The manner of preparation fee under the article 
SHAMMY:- 

BUFFET. See the article BEAUFET. 

BUFFOON, a droll, or mimic, who diverts ‘the public by 
his pleafantries, and follies. 

Menage, after Salmafius, derives the word from duffa ; a name 
given to thofe who appeared on the Roman: theatre) with 
their cheeks blown up; that receiving blows\ thereon, they 
might make the greater noife, and fet the people a laughing. 
Others, as Rhodiginus, makes the origin of duj/2onry more 
venerable ; deriving it froma fealt in{tituted in Attica, by 
K. Eritheus, on occafion) of a prieft, called Buphon: who 
after, having facrificed the firft bullock on the altar of Jupiter 
Polion, or guardian of thecity, fled haftily away, without 
any apparent reafon; leaving the ax and other inftruments 
on the ground, nor could he be ftopped, or ever found after- 
war The inftruments were hereupon delivered up to-the 
judges, and folemnly tried 3, the ax found guilty, and the reft 
quitted, @bis facrifice’ was kept up: in the fame manner 
1¢ following years: the prieft fled, as the firft; and the ax 
was condemned, As the whole ceremony was perfeétly bur- 
lefque, the words buffoous and buffoonries have been fine ap- 
plied to all ridiculous mummeries and farces : this hiftory is 
related by Rhodiginus. 

BUG GERY, in our laws, fignifies the crime. of fodomy. 
Sir Edward Coke defines buggery, carnalis copula contra natu- 
vam, & hoc vel per confufionem fpecierum, (viz. by a man’s 
or woman’s coupling with a brute beaft) vel fexuumy by a 
man’s having to do witha man, or a woman with a woman. 
Each of which is felony, without benefit of clergy : in an- 
cient times, fuch offenders were burnt by the nbrntion Jaw. 
Buggery is ufually excepted out of a generalpardon, The 
practice is faid to have been introduced into England by the 
Lombards; by whom it is ufually fuppofed to have been: bor- 
rowed from the Bougres, or Bulgarians. 

The herefy of the Bulgarians was anciently salfo called dug- 
gery, bougarie. 

BULLDING, a fabric, or.place erected by art, of ftone, or 
timber, cither for fhelter fromthe weather;.or for fecurity, 
magnificence, or devotion. ; 

Regular Burtp1nG is that whofe plan is fquare, its oppofite 
fides equal, and the parts difpofed with fymmetry, 

I 
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Irregular Buri.pine is that, on the'contrary, whofe, plan is 
not contained within equal or parallel lines, either by the-na- 
ture of its fituation, or the artifice of the builder 5 and whofe 
parts have not any juftrelationtodne another in the cleyation. 

InJulated BuiLDING is that which is not attached, joined, or 
contiguous to any other 5 but isencompaffed with itreets, or 
fome open fquare, or the like; as St. Paul’s, the Monu- 
ment, Sc, 

A BuiLvine is faid to be engaged, when it isencompafled with 
others, and has no front towards any ftreet or public place, 
nor any communication without, but by a back paliage. 

An Interred, or Sunk BUILDING, is that whofe Area is below 

the adjacent flreet, court, or garden, Ge. and whole lowett 
courles of ftone are hidden. 
Felibien confiders three kinds of busdings in architecture, 
viz. facred buildings ; as the temples and groves of the an- 
cients, and our churches, chapels, Se.—Public buildings 5 
as bafilics, or courts of juftice, tombs, theatres, amphi- 
theatres, triumphal arches, gates, bridges, aquedudts, Sc. 
—Domeflic or private buildings, as palaces, and houfés, Each 
of which fee’ under -their proper heads, Basirica, 
Crurcs, AMPAITHEATRE, Se. 

Buripine is alfo ufed for the art or act of conftru€ting, or 
rajfing an edifice.—In which fenfe it comprehends, 2s well 
the expences, as the invention and execution of the defiga 
thereof. ig 
In building there are three things chiefly in view, wiz. con- 
veniency, firmnefs, and delight.—To attain thele ends, Sir 
Henry Wotton confiders the whole fubjeét under two heads, 
viz. the feat or Jfituation, and the work or /irudture. 

For the Situation of a Bu1LpinG, either that of the whole is to 

be confidered, or that of its parts.—As to the /iz/f, regard is 
to be had to the quality, temperature, and falubrity of the 
air; the conveniency of water, fuel, carriage, Gc. and the 
agreeablenefs of the profpect. 
For the /econd, the chief rooms, ftudies, libraries, &c. are to 
lie towards the eaft ; offices that require heat, as kitchens, dil- 
tillatories, brew-houtes, ec, to the fouth: thofe that require 
acocl frefh air, as cellars, pantries, granaries, &c. to the 
north: as alfo galleries for painting, mufeums, &c. which 
require a fteady light-—He adds, that the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, generally fituated the front of their houfes to 
the fouth ; but that the modern Italians vary from this rale. 
—Indeed, in this matter, regard muft {till be had to the 
country ; each being obliged to provide againft its refpective 
inconveniences: fo that a good parlour in Egypt, might 
make a good cellar in England.—The fituation being fixed 
on, the next thing to be confidered is the 

Work or Strudture of the Buirp1nG, under which come firft 
the principal parts, then the acceffories, or ornaments.—To 
the principals, belong firft, the materials ; then the form, or 
difpofition, 

The Materials of a Burtp1NG are either ftone, as marble, 
free-ftone, brick, for the walls, &c, or wood, as ‘firr, cy- 
prefs, cedar, for polts and pillars of upright ufe; oak for 
beams, fummers, and for joining and conneétion. 

For the Form or Difpofition of a Buitpinc, it mutt either be 
Simple ox mixed.— \he fimple forms are either circular or an- 
‘gular : and the circular ones either compleat, as jult {pheres ; 
or deficient, as ovals, 

The circular form is very commodious, of the greateft capa- 
city of any; ftrong, durable beyond the reft, and vety’ beau- 
tiful: but then itis found of all others the moft chargeable 5 
much room is loft in the bending of the walls, when ic¢omes 
to be divided 5 befides an ill diftribution of light, except from 
the centre of the roof: on thefe confiderations it was, that 
the ancients only ufed the circular form in temples and am- 
phitheatres, which needed no compartition.—Oval forms 
have the fame inconveniences, without the fame convenicn- 
ces; being of lefs capacity. : 
For angular figures, Sir Henry Wotton obferves, that build- 
ing neither loves many, nor few angles: the triangle, v. gr. 
is condemned above all others, as wanting capacity and firm- 
nefs; as alfo, becaufe irrefolvable into any other regular fi- 
gure in the inward partitions, befides its own.—For figures 
of five, fix, feven, or more angles, they are fitter for fortifi- 
cations than civil buildings. “There is, indeed, a celebrated 
building of Vignola, at Caprarola, in form of a pentagon 5 
but the architect had prodigious difficulties to grapple with, 
in difpofing the lights, and faving the vacuities.’ Such dui/d- 
ings then, feem rather for curiofity than conveniéney* “and 
for this reafon, rectangles are pitched on, as being a inetlium 
between the two extremes. But again, whethtr the rect- 
angle is to be juft'a {quare or an oblong, 4s difputede» Sir 
Henry Wotton prefers the latter, provided thedength do 
not exceed'the breadth by above one third. re 
Mixed figures, partly circular and partly angular, 

» judged of from the rulesof the fimple ones; only they 
this \ particular defeét, that they offend again{t uniformity. 
Indeed uniformity and variety may feem to be oy 1 
each other: but Sir H, Wotton oblerves, ti 
ciled ; and for an inftance, he mentions the 
human body, where both meet.—Thus much for the Arlt 
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The Parts of a But.p1Nc, Baptifta Alberti comprifes under 
five heads; wiz. the foundation, walls, apertures, comparti- 
tion, and cover. 
For the foundation, to examine its firmnefs, Vitruvius or- 
ders the ground to be dug up; an apparent folidity not 
to be trufted to, unlefs the whole mould cut through be 
found folid: he does not indeed limit the depth of the 
digging ; Palladio limits it to a fixth part of the height of 
the building: this Sir Harry Wotton calls the natural 
Siundation, whereon is to ftand the fubltru@ion, or ground- 
work, to fupport the walls, which he calls the artificial 
foundation : this then is to be the level ; its loweft ledge, 
or row, of ftone only, clofe laid with mortar, and the 
broader the better ; at the leaft, twice as broad as the 
wall: laftly, fome add, that the materials below fhould 
be laid juft as they grew in the quarry 5 as fuppofing them 
to have the greateft ftrength in their natural pofture. De 
Lorine enforces this, by obferving, that the breaking or 
yielding of a ftone in this part but the breadth of the back 
of a knife, will make a cleft of above half a foot in the 
fabric above. —For pallification, or piling the ground-plot, 
fo much commended by Vitruvius, we fay nothing ; that 
being required only in a moitt marfhy ground, which 
fhould never be chofen: nor perhaps are there any in- 
#tances of this kind, where it was not neceflity that drove 
them to it, 

For the walls, they are either entire and continued, or in- 
termitted ; and the intermiffions are either columns or pi- 
Jafters, Entire, or continued walls, are varioufly diftin- 
guiihed ; by fome, according to the quality of the ma- 
terials, as they are either ftone, brick, &¢. others only 
Confider the pofition of the materials ; as when brick 
or fquare {tones are laid in their lengths, with fides and 
heads together, or the points conjoined, like a network, 
Se. 

The great laws of muring are, that the walls ftand per- 
pendicular to the ground-work ; the right angle being 
the caufe of all ftability: that the maffiet and heavi- 
eft materials be loweft, as fitter to bear than be borne; 
that the work diminifh in thicknefs, as it rifes; both 
for eafe of weight and expence : that certain courfes, or 
ledges of more ftrength than the reft, be interlaid, like 
bones, to fuftain the fabric from total ruin, if the un- 
der parts chance to decay : and laftly, that the angles be 
firmly bound ; thefe being the nerves of the whole fa- 
bric, and commonly fortified, by the Italians, on each 
fide the corners, even in brick buildings, with fquared 
ftones ; which add both beauty and ftrength. See Wart, 

The intermiffions, as before obferved, are either columns 
or pilafters : whereof there are five orders, viz. Tufcan, 
Doric, lonicy Corinthian, Compofite ; each of which fee di- 
ftin@ly confidered under its refpective head, Tuscan, 
Doric, &. fee alfo Corumn, Pinasrer, and Or- 
DER. 

Columns and pilafters are frequently, both for beauty and 
majefty, formed archwile 3 the doétrine of which fee un- 
der AncH, 

For the apertures, they are either doors, windows, ftair- 
cafes, chimneys, or conduits for the fuillage, &c. which 
fee under their heads, Door, Winvow, &c.—Only, with 
regard to the laft, it may be obferved, that art fhould 
imitate nature in thefe ignoble conveyances, and feparate 
them from fight, where a running water is wanting, into 
the moft remote, loweft, and thickeft part of the foun- 
dation ; with fecret vents, paffing up through the walls 
like tunnels to the open air; which the Italians all com- 
mend for the difcharge of noifome vapours. See SEWERs, 
Se. 
For the compartition, or diftribution of the ground-plot 
into apartments, &c. Sir H. Wotton lays down thefe pre- 
liminaries ; that the archite& never fix his fancy on a 
paper-draught, how exa€tly foever fet off in perfpective ; 
much lefs on a mere plan, without a model, or type of 
the whole ftruéture, and every part thereof, in paftboard 
or wood ; that this model be as plain and unadorned as 
poflible, to prevent the eye’s being impofed on; and that 
the bigger this model, the better. 

To the compartition itfelf, there are two general views, 
viz, the gracefulnefs, and ufefulnefs of the diftribution, for 
zooms of office and entertainment 3 as far as the capacity 
thereof, and the nature of the country will allow. — 
The gracefulnefs will confit in a double analogy, or corre- 
fpondency ; firft, between the parts and the whole, where- 
by’ ppree fabric fhould have large partitions, entrances, 
doors, columns, and in brief, all the members large : 
the fecond, between the parts themfelves, with regard to 
length, breadth, and height. The ancients determined 
the length of their rooms, that were to be oblongs, by 
double their breadth ; and the heighth by half their breadth 
and length added together. When the room was to be 
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as the breadth: which rules the modetn take octafion td 
difpenfe with ; fometimes fquaring the breadth, and mak- 
ing the diagonal thereof the meafure of the height ; and 
fometimes more. This deviating from the rules of the 
ancients is afcribed to M. Angelo. 
The fecond confideration in the compartition is, the w/e. 
Sulnefs ; which confifts in the having a fufficient number 
of rooms of all kinds, with their Proper communications, 
and without diftra@tion. Here the chief difficulty will lie 
in the lights and ftair-cafes: the ancients were pretty eafy 
on both thefe heads, having generally two cloiftered open 
Courts, one for the womens fide, the other for the men : 
thus the reception of light into the body of the build 
ing was ealy, which among us muft be fupplied, either 
by the open form of the building, or by graceful refuges 
or breaks, by terraffing a flory in danger of darknefs, and 
by abajours, or fky-lights. —For cafting the ftair-cafes, 
it may be obferved, that the Italians frequently diftribute 
the kitchen, bake-houfe, buttery, &¢. under ground, next 
above the foundation, and fometimes level with the floor of 
the cellar ; raifing the firft afcent into the houfe fifteen 
feet or more: which, befide the removing of annoy 
ences out of the fight, and gaining fo much room above, 
does, by elevating the front, add a majefty to the whole. 
Indeed, Sir H. Wotton obferves, that in England the nae 
tural hofpitality thereof will not allow the buttery to be 
fo far out of fight 5 befides, that a more luminous kitchen, 
and a fhorter diftance between that and the dining-room are 
required, than that compartition will well bear. 
In the diftribution of lodging-rooms, it is a popular and an- 
cient fault, efpecially among the Italians, to caft the parti« 
tions fo, as when the doors areal] open, a man may fee 
through the whole houfe; this is grounded on the ambition 
of fhewing a firanger all che furniture at once : an ins 
tolerable hardfhip on all the chambers, except the in+ 
moft, where none can arrive but through all the ret, un= 
lefs the walls be extreme thick for fecret paflages : nor 
will this ferve the turn, without at leaft three doors to each 
chamber ; a thing inexcufuble except in hot countries : 
betides its being a weakening to the building, and the 
neceflity it occafions of making as many common great 
Tooms as there are ftories, which devours a great deal of 
room, better employed in places of Tetreat ; and muft 
likewife be dark, as running through the middle of the 
houfe, 
In the compartition, the archite& will have oceafion for 
frequent fhifts ; through many of which his own fagacity, 
more than any rules, muft condu& him, Thus, he will be 
frequently put to ftruggle with fcarcity of ground ; fome- 
times to damn one room for the benefit of the reft, 
as to hide a buttery under a ftair-cafe, &e. at other 
times, to make thofe the moft beautiful which are moft 
in fight: and to leave the reft, like a painter, in the 
fhadow, &e. 
For the covering of the building ; this is the laft in the 
execution, but the firft in the intention: for who would 
build, but to fhelter? In the covering, or roof, there are 
two extremes to be avoided, the making it too heavy 
or too light: the firft will prefs too much on the un- 
der-work ; the latter has a more fecret inconvenience 3 
for the cover is not only a bare defence, but a band 
or ligature to the whole building ; and as fuch requires a 
reafonable weight. Indeed, of the two extremes, a houfe 
top-heavy is the worft. Care is likewife to be taken, that 
the preflure be equal on each fide; and Palladio wifhes, 
that the whole burthen might not be laid on the outward 
walls, but that the inner might likewife bear their fhare, 
—The Italians are very curious in the Proportion and 
gracefulnefs of the pent or flopenefs of the roof; divid+ 
ing the whole breadth into nine parts, whereof two ferve 
for the height of the higheft top or ridge from the low« 
eft; but in this point, regard muft be had to the qua- 
lity of the region; for, as Palladio infinuates, thofe 
climates which fear the falling of much fhow, ought to 
have more inclining pentices than others, 
Thus much for the principal or effential parts of a build- 
ing. 
For the acceffries, or ornaments, they are fetched from 
painting and fculpture. The chief things to be regarded 
in the firff are, that no room have too much, which 
will occafion a furfeit ; except in galleries, or the like: 
that the beft pieces be placed where there are the feweft 
lights: rooms with feveral windows are enemies to paint- 
ers, mor can any piétures be feen in perfection, unlef il- 
luminated, like nature, with a fingle light : that in the dif 
pofition regard be had to the pofture of the painter iss 
working, which is the mof natural for the pofture of 
the fpeétator ; and that they be accommodated to the inten 
tions of the room they are ufed in, 
For fculpture, it mult be obferved, that it be not too a- 
bundant ; efpecially at the firft approach of a duilding, or 
rTte at 
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at the entrance, where a Doric ornament is much _prefer- 
able to a Corinthian one; that the niches, if they con- 
tain figures of white ftone, be not coloured in their conca- 

- vity too black, but rather dufky ; the fight being dif 

pleafed with too fudden departures from one extreme to 
another, hat fine fculptures have the advantage of near- 
nefs, and coarfer of diftance; and that in placing of fi- 
gures aloft, they be reclined a. little forwards : becaule, 
the vifual ray extended to the head of the figure is longer 
than that reaching to its feet, which will of neceflity 
make that part appear further off; fo that to reduce 
it toan ere& pofture, it muft be made to ftoop a little 
forwards, ML. le Clerc, however, will not allow of this 
refupination, but will have every part in its juft perpen- 
dicular. 
As to the flone and ftucco, ufed in buildings, which are 
freth and white at firft, and are commonly {uppofed to be 
difcoloured with the air, moifture, fmoak, &c. the true 
caufe thereof is, that they become covered with a minute 
{pecies of plants, which alter their colour, A fort of lichens 
yellowith, brownifh, or greenith, which commonly grow on 
the barks of trees, do grow alfo on ftones, mortar, plaifter, 
and even on the flates of houfes, being propagated by little 
light feeds, difperfed by the wind, rain, &c. The beft pre 
fervative known, is lime. 

To judge of a Burp1NG, Sir H. Wotton lays down the fol- 
lowing rules. —That before fixing any judgment, a perfon 
be informed of its age; fince, if apparent decays be found 
to exceed the proportion of time, it may be concluded, 
without further inquifition, either that the fituation is 
naught, or the materials or workmanfhip too flight-— 
If it be found to bear its years well, let him run back, 
from the ornaments and things which ftrike the eye firft, 
tothe more eflential members; till he be able to form 
a conclufion, that the work is eommodious, firm, and de- 
lightful ; the three conditions, in a good building, laid down 
at firft, and’ agreed on by all authors. —This, our author 
efteems the {cientifical way of judging. 

Vaflari propofes another ; viz. by pafling a running exami- 
nation over the whole edifice, compared to the ftruéture 
of a well-made man; as, whether the walls ftand upright 
ona clean footing and foundation; whether the duilding 
be of a beautiful ftature; whether, for the breadth, it 
appear well burnifhed; whether the principal entrance 
be on the middle line of the front, or face, like our mouths ; 
the windows, as our eyes, fet in equal number and diftance 
on both fides; the offices, like the veins, ufefully diftri- 
buted, &c. 

Vitruvius gives a third method of judging: fumming up 
the whole art under thefe fix heads: ordination, or fettling 
the model and fcale of the work; difpofiion, the juft ex- 
preffion of the firft defign thereof: (which two, Sir H. 
Wotton thinks, he might have fpared, as belonging ra- 
ther to the artificer than the cenfurer:) eurythmy, the 
agreeable harmony between the length, breadth, and height 
of the feveral rooms, &c. /jmmetry, or the, agreement be- 
tween the parts and the whole; decor, the due relation 
between the building and the inhabitant, whence Palladio 
concludes, the principal entrance ought never to be li- 
mited by any rule, but the dignity and generofity of the 
mafter. And laftly, diffribution, the ufeful cafting of the 
feveral rooms, for office, entertainment, or pleafure.— 
"Thefe laft four are ever to be run over, ere a man 
pafs any «determinate cenfure : and thefe alone, Sir Henry 
obferves, are fufficient to condemn or acquit any building 
whatever. 

Dr. Fuller gives us two or three good aphorifms in building ; 
as,—1°. Let not ‘the ‘common rooms be feveral, nor the 
feveral rooms common: i.e. the common rooms not to be 
private or retired, as the hall, galleries, €¥c." which are 

- to be open; and the chambers, &e. to be retired,—2°. 

A houfe had better be too little for a day, than’ too big 
for a year. Houfes therefore to be proportioned to or- 
dinary occafions, not extraordinary.—3°. Country-houfes 
muft be fubftantives, able to ftand of themfelves: not 
like city buildings, fupported and fheltered on’ each fide 
by their neighbours.—4°. Let not the front look afquint 
on a ftranger; but accoft him right, at his enitrance.— 
5°. Let the offices keep their due: diftance from the man- 
iion-houfe 5 thofe are too familiar, which are of the fame 
pile with it. 
‘The method of duilding, both in Barbary and the Levant, 
feems to have continued the fame from the earlieft ages, 
without the leaft alteration or improvement. ’ Shaw Trav. 
Pears 

Scion of a Buirpinc. See the atticle Sec Tron’ 

BU LAFO, a mufical inftrument, much ufed by the Negroes 
of Guiney, &e. 

Tt confifts of feveral pipes made of hard wood, fet in 
order ; which diminifh by little and little in length, aud 
are tied together with thongs of thin leather twifted about 
{mall-round wands, put -between each of the pipes, fo as 
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to form a fmall interftice. They play on it with fticks, the 
ends of which are covered with leather, to make the found 
lefs harfh. Froger Voyag. p. 36. Seq. 

BULB, Buxzus, in botany, a thick root, nearly round, 
compofed of feveral fkins, or coats, laid one over another ; 
fending forth from its lower part a great number of fibres, 
—Such are the roots of the common onion, the dafioail, 
the hyacinth, Ge. 

The fame denomination is fometimes alfo given to tuberous 
roots, compofed of one folid continuous fubftance, without 
any {kins laid over one another. 

Dr. Grew obferves, that in du/bous plants, as well as many 
other perennial ones, the root is annually renewed, or re- 
paired, out of the trunk or ftalk it felf: that is, the 
bafis of the ftalk, continually and infenfibly defcends be- 
low the furface of the earth ; and hiding it felf therein, 
is, both in nature, place, and office, changed into a true 
root. Thus, in brownwort, the bafe inking by de- 
grees, becomes the upper part of the root; the next year 
the lower part; and the next it rots away, a frefh fupply 
coming. 

BULIMY*, Buxzimia, or Butimvus, an enormous ap- 
petite, attended with fainting, and coldnefs of the ex- 
tremities. ‘ : 

* The word is Greek, Cersuic, or Ceruos, formed of Cxs, ox 5 
and Asos, hunger; as importing that the patient has the 
ftomach of an ox; or, as othersterm it, fufficient to eat 
up an ox 3 which however would be better Copayia, 
than Beaiwia. In reality, there needs not fo much itraining 
to account for the origin of the word, which may be more 
eafily and naturally accounted for atter Varro and Saidas ; 
from the particle €s, which is prefixed by the Greeks to divers 
words, only as an intenfive ; and arwoc, hunger, g. d. a great 
hunger : much as they fay Cemass, for a great boy 3 Cecixes, 
for a large fig. 


In the Philofophical TranfaGtions, we have an account 
of a perfon affeéted with a dulimy, to fuch a degree 
that he would eat up an ordinary leg of veal at a iconviton 
meal, and would feed on fowthiftle, Gc. he was cured sby 
throwing up feveral worms, of the length and thickneis 
of a tobacco-pipe. See HunceER. 
BULK of a Jbip, denotes her whole content in 
for ftowage of goods, 
Breaking BULK. See the article BREAKING. 
Bulk HEapDs are partitions made acrofs a fhip, with boards 
of timber, whereby one part is divided from another.— 
The bulk-head afore is the partition between the fore- 
caftle and gratings in the head, and in which are the 
chafe-ports.—See Zab. Ship. fig. 2. 2, 11. 24. 48. 85. 95: 
9g. 102, 115. 
BULL *, in ecclefiaftical writers, denotes an inftrument dif- 
patched out of the Roman chancery, fealed with lead ; an-- 
_ fwering to the ediéts, letters patent, and provifions, of {e- 
cular princes. 
* The word dul) is derived from bulla, afeal; and that from 
yale pros or me ot, according to others, from the 
reek Gean, council; accor i co) iz fi v 
Boat ae ling to Pezron, from the Celtic 


the hold 


The dull is the third kind of apoftolical refcript, and 
moft in ufe, both in affairs of juitice, and e grace. i 
is wrote on parchment ;_ by which it is diftinguifhed from 
a brief or fimple fignature, which is on paper. A dui] is 
properly a fignature enlarged: what the latter compre- 
hends in a few words, the former dilates and amplifies. 
Yet the dull is not to take in more matter than the fic- 
nature 5 being only to amplify the ftile in claufes of ce- 
If the bulls be | f he J 

the bulls be letters of grace, the lead is hung on fil 
threads; if they be letters of jultice and en he 
lead is hung by a hempen cord.—They are all wrote in an 
old roman Gothic letter. 
The bull, in the form wherein it is to be difpatched, is ‘di- 
vided into five parts, viz. the narrative of the fa& ; the 
conception; the claufe; the date; and the Aalutasen in 
which the pope takes on himfelf the quality of fervans of 
Servant of God, fervus fervorum Dei. 
Properly fpeaking, it is the feal, or pendant lead alone that is 
the dui): it being that which gives it both the title, and au- 
thority. The feal prefents, on one fide, the heads of .St. 
Peter and St. Paul; on the other, the name of the pope, 
and the year of his pontificate, See Szax, cand 
By bulls, jubilees are granted; without them no bifhops 
in the Romifh church, are allowed to be confecrated. ia 
Spain, bulls are required for all kinds of beneficess but in. 
France, Gc. fimple fignatures are fufficient excepting for 
bifhoprics, abbeys, dignities, and priories conventual. Ac- 
cording to the Jaws of the Roman chancery, no benefice 
exceeding twenty-four ducats per annum, fhould be con- 
ferred without dul/s: But the French would never fubmit 
to this rule, except for fuch benefices as. are taxed; in 
the apoftolical chamber : for the’ reft; they referve ‘the 
right of diflembling the value, exprefling “it in general 


terms ; 
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terms: Cujus & ill forfan annexorum frudus 24 ducatorum 
auri, de camera fecundum communem @/timationem, valorem 
annuum non excedunt, 

The bulls brought into France are limited and moderated 
by the laws and cuftoms of the land, before they are re- 
giftered ; nor is any thing admitted till it have been well 
examined, and found to contain nothing contrary to the 
liberties of the Gallican church: thofe words, propria mo- 
tu, ina bull, are fufficient to make the whole be rejected 
in France. 

Nor do the Spaniards admit the papal bud/s implicitly ; but 
having been examined by the King’s council, if there ap- 
pear any reafon for not executing them, notice thereof is 
given to the pope by a fupplication ; and the éu//,, by this 
means, remains without effect: and the like method of pro- 
ceeding with the court of Rome is obferved by moft of the 
reft of the courts of Europe, in the papal communion. 

To fulninate bulls is, to make publication thereof, by one 
of the three commiflaries to whom they are direéted ;' whe- 
ther he be the bifhop or official. This publication is fome- 
times oppofed ; but when it is, the fault is not charged on 
the pope who iffued the du//; but an appeal is brought to 
him againit the perfon who is fuppofed to make it; thus the 
fault is laid, where it is known not to be juft, to evade 
affronting the pontiff. 

The bull in cena domini is a bull read every year on Maundy- 
thurfday, in the pope’s prefence ; containing vaiious ex- 
communications and execrations, again{t heretiés, thofe who 
difobey the fee, who difturb or oppofe the exercife of ec- 
clefiaftical jurifdiG@tion, &c, 

After the death of the pope, no du/!s are difpatched during 
the vacancy of the fee: to prevent any abufes, therefore, as 
foon as the pope is dead, the vice-chancellor of the Roman 
church takes the feal of the du//s; and in the prefence of 
feveral perfons, orders the name of the deceafed pope to 
be erafed ; and covers the other fide, on which are the 
heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, with a linen cloth ; fealing 
it up with his own feal, and: giving it thus covered to the 
chamberlain, to be preferved, that no bulls may be fealed 

- with it in the mean time. 

Golden BuLi * is a denomination peculiarly given to an or- 
dinance, or ftatute, made by the emperor Charles IV. in 
1356, faid to have been drawn up by that celebrated lawyer, 
Bartoli, and ftill reputed the magua charia, or fundamental 
Jaw of the empire. 

* Itis thus called from a golden feal fixed to it, fuch as were 
ufed by the emperors of Conftantinople, annexed to their 
edits. Spelman allo fpeaks of a golden bull ufed ina treaty 
of alliance between our Henry VIII. and Francis I. of France. 


Till the publication of the golden bull, the form and ceremo- 
ny of the election of an emperor were dubious and unde- 
termined ; and the number of ele€tors was not fixed. This 
folemn edict regulated the fundtions, rights, privileges, and 
pre-eminences of the electors, 
‘The original, which is in Latin, on vellom, is kept at Frank- 
fort. On the backfide of it there are feveral knots of black 
and yellow filk ; to which hangs a dull, or feal of gold. 
This ordinance, containing thirty articles, was approved of 
by all the princes of the empire, and remains ftill in force. 
—The election of the empire is by it declared to belong 
to feven eleétors ; three of them ecclefiaftics, viz. the arch- 
bifhop of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne ; and four feculars ; 
viz, the king of Bohemia, prince Palatine, duke of Saxony,. 
and marquis of Brandenburg, 

Buv’s eye, in aftronomy. See ALDEBARAN, 

BULLET*™, an iron or leaden ball, or thot, wherewith 
fire-arms are loaded. 


® Some derive the word from the Latin Jote/Ivs, others from the 
Greek €xarzy, to throw. 


According to Merfenne, a dullet, fhot out of a great gun, 
flies 92 fathom in a: fecond of time, which is equal to 
589! Englith feet ; and, according to Huygens, it would be 
25 years in: paffing from the earth to the fun > but, ac- 
cording to fome very accurate experiments of Mr, Der- 
ham, it flies, at its firft difcharge, 510 yards.in five half 
feconds; which isa milein a little above feventeen half 
feconds: allowing therefore the fun’s diftance 86051398 
Englifh miles, a bullet would be 32 years and a half in its 
paflage at the full fpeed, f 

Bullets are of various kinds, viz. red-hot bullets, made hot in 
aforge ; intended to fet fire to places where combuftible mat- 
ters are found. 

Hollow bullets, fhells made cylindrical, with an aperture 
and a fufee at one end, which giving fire to the infide, 
when in the ground, it burfls, and has the fame effect 
with a mine. ¥ 

Chain-bullets, confifting of two balls, joined by.a chain 
three or four foot apart. 


BULLOCKS eye, in architecture, 
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Branch bullets, two balls. joined by a bar of iron five or fix 

inches ut 

ed bullets, called alfo angels, being two halves of 

et joined by a bar, ar chain: thefe are chiefly ufed at 
fea, for cutting of cords, cables, fails, &c. 

Quarter Butter. See the article QUARTER, 

Buiier moulds, See the article Moun. 

BULLION, denotes gold or filver in the mafs, or bile 
let. 
Silver and gold, whether coined or uncoined, (though ufed 
for a common meafure of other things) are no lefa a com- 
modity than wine, tobacco, or cloth; and may, in many 
cafes, be exported as much to national advantage, as any 
other commodity.—No nation can ever be contiderable in 
trade, that prohibits the exportation of dz/ion.—And it is 
more for the public advantage tis export gold or filver coin- 
ed, than uncoined : fince, in the former, we have the ad« 
vantage of the manufacture.—See Treat. ox E. I, Trad. 42. 
1681. p. 4. Child on trade, p. 73. 

Burxron is alfo ufed for the place where the king’s exchange 
is kept: or where gold and filver is brought in the lump to 
be tried, or exchanged, 


See the article: Eye. 

BULWAKK, propugnaculum, in the ancient fortification, 
amounts to much the fame with ba/fiow in the modern, 

BUMICILUI, a fe& of Mahometans in Africa, faid to 
be great forcerers: they fight againft’ the devil, as they 
fay; and frequently run about cover’d with blood and 
bruifes, in a terrible fright: they fometimes counterfeit 
combats with him at noon-day, and in the prefence of 
numbers of people, for the fpace of two or three hours, with 
darts, javelins, fcimiters, &c. laying defperately about them, 
till they fall down on the ground opprefled with blows : 
after refting a moment, they recover their fpirits and walk 
off 
What their rule is, is not well known; but they are faid 
to be an order of religious, 

BUNT of a fail is the middle part of it, purpofely formed 

into a kind of bag, or pouch, that it may catch and receive 
the more wind. 
The dunt is chiefly ufed in top-fails ; for courfes are for the 
moft part cut fquare, or at leaft witha fmall allowance for 
bunt or compafs,—T hey fay, the bunt holds much leeward 
wind ; that is, it hangs too much to leeward, 

Bunr-/ines are fmall lines made faft to the bottom of the 
fails, in the middle part of the bolt-rope to a crengle 5 
and fo are reeved through a fmall block, feized to the 
yard: their ufe is to trice up the dunt of the fail, for 
the better furling it up.—See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. 2.48. 74 
gr. 116, 

BUOY, at fea, a piece of wood, or cork, fometimes an 

empty cafk well clofed, fwimming on the furface of the 
water, and faftened by a chain or cerd to a large ftone, 
piece of broker cannon, or the like; ferving to mark the 
dangerous places near a coaft, as rocks, fhoals, wrecks of 
veflels, anchors, &c. 
In lieu of dzays, are fometimes placed pieces of wood, in 
form of majts, in the confpicuous places: fometimes. large 
trees are planted in a particular manner in number, two 
at the leaft, to be taken in a right line, the one hiding 
the other ; fo as the two may appear to the eye no miore 
than one, 

Buoy is alfo ufed for a piece of wood, or a barrel at fea, 
faitened fo as to float direétly over the anchor; that the 
men who go in the boat to weigh the anchor may certainly 
know where the anchor lies, 

BURDEN*, or rather Burpon, in mufic denotes the 
drone, or deepeft found of an organ ; being that produced 
by the thickeft pipe. 

» The word is French, Lourdon; formed, according to fome, 
from the law Saxon burden, crepitum emittere, to break wind 
backwards. Others will have dourdon originally to fignify a 
buz, or hum, as that of bees ; anfwering to the Latin, bombus; 
and formed by onomatopeia. 


The modern bourdon anfwers to the note which the Grecks 
called xpocazpCarope 

Burpen alfo denotes the pipe *, or ftring it felf, by which 
fuch found is given, 


* Matth. Paris will have the name durdoz to have been origi- 
nally given this pipe, on account of its refemblance to a pil- 
grim’s ftaff, anciently called alfo durdo. 


Burpen of a hip is its content, or the number Of tons it 
will carry. 
To determine the burden of a fhip, multiply the length 
of the keel, taken within board, by the breadth of the 
fhip, within board, taken from the midfhip beam from 
plank to plank, and the produét by the depth of the hold, 
taken from the plank below the keelfon, to the under 
part of the upper deck plank ; and divide the laft LOS 
uct 
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duét by 94, and the quotient is the content of the tonnage 
required. See FreiGuT, &c. 
BURFORD /faddle. See the article SapDLF. 
BURGAGE, a tenure proper to boroughs and towns, 
whereby the inhabitants hold their lands or tenements of 
the king, or other lord, at a certain yearly rate. 
BUR GESs, an inhabitant of a borough, or walled town ; 
or one who poffeffes a tenement therein. 
In other countries, burge/s and citizen are confounded toge- 
ther, but with us they are diftinguifhed. 
The word is alfo applied to the magiftrates of fome towns 5 
as the bailiff, or burge/fes of Leomintfter. 
Burcess is now ordinarily ufed for the reprefentative of a 
borough-town in parliament. ’ 
Filius vero burgenfis, etatem habere tunc intelligitur cum di- 
ferte feiverit denarios numerare S pannos ulnare, &c. 
BURGGRAVE* properly denotes the hereditary go- 
vernour of a caftle, or fortified town, chiefly in Ger- 
many. 
* The word is compounded of dourg, town, and graf, or grave, 
count. 


BURGHERMASTERS *, BourGERMESTERS, oF 
BurcMeEsTERs, chief magiftrates in the cities of Germa- 
ny, Holland and Flanders; to whom belongs the giving of 
orders for the government, adminiftration of juftice, policy, 
and finances of the place: though the authority and office 
is not every where alike; each city having its particular 
laws and ftatutes. 

* The word is formed from the two Flemith words, borger, bur- 
gels or citizen ; and mee/fer, mafter. Some exprefs it in Latin 
by con/ul, others by /enator.—M. Bruneau obferves, that burg- 
hermafter, in Holland, anfwers to what is called a/derman and 
Joeriff in England ; attorney at Compiegne, capitox/ at Tho- 
loufe, conful in Languedoc, &c. 


BURGLARY, an unlawful entering into another man’s 
dwelling, wherein fome perfon is, or into a church in the 
night-time; in order to commit fome felony, or to kill 
fome perfon, or to fteal fomething thence, or do fome 
other felonious a&t: whether the fame be executed or 
not, 

The like offence, by day, we call houfe-breaking, &c. It 
fhall not have benefit of clergy. 

BURGMESTERS. See the article BurGHER-Mas- 
TERS. 

BURGMOTE, a borough-court 5 or court held for a town 
or borough. See More, and Court, 

BURLESQUE, a jocofe kind of poetry, chiefly ufed in 
the way of drollery, and ridicule, to deride perfons, and 
things. 

‘The word, and the thing too, feem to be both modern: 
¥. Vavaflor maintains, in his book de /udicra diione, that 
burlefque was abfolutely unknown to the ancients ; againft 
the opinion of fome others, that one Raintovius, in the 
time of Ptolemy Lagus, turned the ferious fubjects of tragedy 
into ridicule: which, perhaps, is a better plea for the anti- 
quity for farce, than of durle/que. 

The Italians feem to have the jufteft claim to the invention of 
burlefque. ‘The firft author in this kind was Bernia ;_he was 
followed by Lalli, Caporali, &c. From Italy it paffed into 
France, and became there fo much the mode, that in 1649 
appeared a book under the Title of, The pajfion of our Sa- 
viour in burlefque verfe. Thence it came into England ; 
but the good fenfe of the Englifh never adopted or 
owned it, notwithftanding one or two have excelled in 
It. 

BURN, ina medicinal fenfe, denotes a folution of the con- 
tinuity of a part of the body, by the force of fire. 

Of Lurns, phyficians ufually make feveral degrees: the firft, 
when there are only a few puftules raifed on the fkin, with 
a rednefs, anda feparation of the epidermis from the 
genuine fkin.—The fecond when the {kin is burnt, dried, 
and fhrunk, but without any cruft or fcab.—The third is, 
when the flefh, veins, nerves, &c. are fhrunk, and form 
a fcab, 
Lufitanus recommends an unguent, made of the afhes of 
Jaurel-leaves burnt, with hog’s fat dropped on them, for a 
burn; or, on occafion, the unguentum populeum, with 
vine-leaves laid over it.—Panarole obferves, that clay laid 
on a burn abates the pain; and that the brewers in Holland, 
ufe a decoction of ivy for the cure of burns. 
Burns, however, are not only difeafes, but in fome cafes re- 
medies: M. Homberg obferves, that in the ifle of Java, 
the natives cure themfelves of a colic, otherwife mortal, by 
burning the foles of their feet; and cure themfelves of a 
panaris, by dipping their finger in boiling water feveral 
times. 
‘Travellers relate many other cafes of other difeafes cured 
by durning ; and we fee the effects of it our felves, in horfes, 
hounds, birds of prey, &c. 
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Heart-BURN. 
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A kind of downy matter brought from the Indies, has been 
likewife ufed for the gout ; applied, by durning it on the part 
affeéted. 

M, Homberg gives us inftances of two women cured, the 

one of a violent difeafe in the head and eyes, and the 

other of a difeafe in the legs and thighs, by the acciden- 
tal burning of thofe parts. He adds, that burning may 
cure in three manners; either by putting the peccant hu- 
mours into a greater motion, and making them take 

new routs; or by diflolving and breaking their vifcidity 5 

or by deftroying the canals which brought them in too 

great quantities. 

See the article Heart. 

BURNING, the action of fire on fome pabulum or fewel, 
whereby the minute parts thereof are torn frorn each other, 
put into a violent motion ; and fome of them affuming the 
nature of fire themfelves, fly off in orbem, while the reft 
are diffipated in form of vapour, or reduced to afhes. 
See Fire. 

BurNING, or BRENNING, in our ancient cuftoms, denotes 
an infectious difeafe, got in the ftews, by converfing 
with lead women; fuppofed to be the fame that we now 
call the venereal difeafe.—Whence that difeafe is argued to 
be much more ancient than the common epocha of the fiege 
of Naples. 

The chief objection againft burning being the fame with the 
venereal difeafe is, that the remedies prefcribed againft the 
former, would be ineffeCtual in the latter: but, it is not 
to be expected, the meafures of the ancient phyficians 
fhould be calculated for the removing of any malignity in 
the maf of blood or other juices, as in the modern practice 5 
inafmuch as they looked on the difeafe as merely local, and 
the whole of the cure to depend on the removal of the 
fymptoms : befides this, it is matter of frequent obfervation, 
that fome difeafes grow more violent, and others more re- 
mifs in courfe of time: fo that the remedies which might 
have availed for the ancient dbrenning, may now fail as to 
the modern pox. 

The procefs for the cure, as delivered by J. Arden, chi- 
rurgeon to K. Henry IV. is thus ;—Contra incendium virge 
virilis interius ex calore & excoriation, fiat talis fyringa (i.e 
injeétio) lenitiva.  Accipe lac mulieris mafculum nutrientis, S 
parum zacarium, oleum viole & ptifane: quibus commixtis 
per fyringam gy: 

In an ancient Ms, written about the year x300, is a re- 
ceipt for brenning of the pyntyl yat men clepe the apegalle 5 
galle being an old word fora running fore. And in an- 
other MS. written fifty years after, isa receipt for burning 
in that part by a woman. Simon Fifh, a zealous promoter 
of the reformation, in his Supplication of beggars, prefented 
to King Henry VIII. 1530, {peaking of the Romith priefts, 
fays, ‘* They catch the pocks of one woman, and bare 
‘* them to another; they be burnt with one woman, 
‘© and bare it to another ; they catch the lepry of one 
** woman, and bare it to another.” And Boord, a prieft 
and phyfician in the fame reign, begins one of his chapters 
of his Breviary of health, thus: ‘* The 19th chapter doth 
“© thew of the darning of an harlot.”? The fame author 
adds, that if a man be burnt with an harlot, and do 
meddle with another woman within a day, he fhall burn 
the woman he {hall meddle withal : 


wafhing the pudenda two or three times with white- 


wine, or elfe with fack and water.—In another MS. of | 


the vocation of John Bale to the bifhopric of Offory, 


written by himfelf, he fpeaks of Dr. Hugh Wefton (who was | 


dean of Windfor in 1556, but deprived by cardinal Pole 
for adultery) thus: ‘* At this day is leachereus Wefton, 
‘* who is more praétifed in the art of breech-buxning, 
“© than all the whores of the ftews.—He not long ago 


and as am imme-~ 
diate remedy againft the burning, he recommends the 


» 
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‘© brent a beggar of St. Botolph’s parifh———” Seo 
STews. ea 
Burninc-fever, See the article Fever. me °? 


Burnino-gla/s, or burning-mirrour, a machine whereby 
the fun’s rays are collected into a point; and by that 
means their force and effeét extremely heightened, fo as 
to burn’ objeéts placed therein. + 
Burning-glaffes are of two kinds: the firft convex, called 
lentes cauftice ; which tranfmit the rays of light, and in, 
their paflage refra&t or incline them towards the axis 
having the property of lens’s, and acting according to the 
laws of refraction. 

The fecond, which are the more ufual, are concave ; 
very improperly called Jurning-glaffes, being ufually made 
of metal: thefe refle& the rays of light, and, in that re- 
flection, incline them to a point in their axis ; having 
the properties of fpecula or mirrours ; and acting accord- 
ing to the laws of reflection : which fee under Mrrrovr, 
and REFLECTION, : 
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or eyen more, 


The firft, or convex kind, authors fuppofe to have been 
unknown to the ancients; but the latter they are ge- 
nerally allowed to have been acquainted with. Hifto- 
rians tell us, that Archimedes, by means hereof burnt 
a whole fleet, And though the effe& related be very 
improbable, yet does it fufficiently prove fuch things 
were then known. The machines then ufed, no body 
doubts, were metallic and concave; and had their fo- 
cus by reflexion: it being agreed, that the ancients were 
unacquainted with the refraéted foci of convex glafles. 
Yet, M. de la Hire has difcovered. even thefe, in the 
Clouds of Ariftophanes ; where Strepfiades tells Socrates, 
of an expedient he had to pay his debts, by means. of 
a round tranfparent ftone or glafs, ufed in lighting of 
fires; by which he intended to melt the bond: which 
in thofe days was written on wax. The glafs here 
ufed to light the fire, and melt the wax, M. de la 
Hire obferves, could not be concave; fince a reflected 
focus coming from below upwards, would have been 
exceedingly improper for that purpofe: and the old 
fcholiaft of Ariftophanes, confirms the fentiment. Pliny 
makes mention of globes of glafs and cryftal, which 
being expofed to the fun, burnt the clothes and fleth 
on people’s backs; and Laétantius adds, that a glafs 
fphere, full of water, and held in the fun, lighted the 
fire ‘even in the coldeft weather: which inconteftably 
proves the effects of convex glafles. 
Indeed, there is fome difficulty in conceiving how they 
fhould know fuch glafles burnt, without knowing they 
magnified ; which it is granted they did not, till to- 
wards the clofe of the thirteenth century, when fpec- 
tacles were firft thought on. For as to thofe paflages 
in Plautus which feem to intimate the knowledge of 
fpectacles, M. de la Hire obferves, they do not prove 
any fuch thing: and he folves this, by oblerving, that 
their burning-glaffes being fpheres, either folid, or full of 
water, their foci.would be one fourth of their diame- 
ter diftant from them: if then their diameter were fup- 
pofed half a foot, which is the moft we can allow, 
an object muft be at an inch and a half’s diftance. to 
perceive it magnified: thofe at greater diftances do not 
appear greater, but only more confufed, though the 
glafs than out of it, It is no wonder, therefore, the 
magnifying property of convex glafles was unknown, 
and their Gurning one known: it is more wonderful 
there fhould be 300 years between the invention of {pec- 
tacles and telefeopes. 
Every concave mirrour, or fpeculum, collects the rays 
difperfed through its whole concayity, after reflexion, 
into a point or focus, and is therefore a burning mirrour. 
Hence, as the focus is there where the rays are the moft 
clofely contraéted, if it be a fegment of a large {phere, 
its breadth muft not fubtend an arch above eighteen 
degrees: if it be a fegment of a fimaller fphere, its 
breadth may be thirty degrees ; which is verified by ex- 
eriment, 
As the furface of a mirrour, which is a fegment of a 
arger fphere, receives more rays than another of a lefs, if 
the Iatitude of each fubtend an arch of eighteen degrees ; 
¢ or lefs, provided it be equal; the effects 


Z of the greater mirrour will be greater than thofe of the 
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. © prepared of alabafter, 
b) that thofe made of paper, and covered with ftraw, fhould 
» a’ 


lef. 

_ And, as the focus is contained between the fourth and fifth 
part of the diameter, mirrours that are fegments of greater 
ipheres burn at a greater diftance than thofe which are 
fegments of a fmaller, 

Since, laftly, the burning depends on the union of the rays 5 
and the union of the rays on the concave {pherical figure, 
it is’no wonder, that even wooden mirrours, gilt, or thofe 


&e, covered with gold ; nay, even 


be found to durn. 

mong the ancients, the burning mirrours of Archimedes 
and Proclus are eminent ; by one of which, the Roman 
Dips belicging Syracufe, under the command of Marcellus, 
iccording to the relations of Zonaras, Tzetzes, Galen, 
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iv “yEuftathius, &c. and by the other, the navy of Vitalian be- 


fieging Byzantium, 
» burnt to afhes, © 
» Among the moderns, the moft remarkable burning mirrours, 
are thofe of Settala, of ilette, and Tfchirnhaufen, and the 
» new complex one of Mr. Buffon, Settala, canon of*Padua, 
made a parabolical mirrour, which, according to Schottus, 
burnt pieces of wood, at the diftance of fifteen or. fixteen 
Paces, 
M. -Tiehirnhaufen’s mirrour, at leaft, equals the for- 
mer; both in bignef§ and effe@.—The following things 
are 7 ted of it in the Ada eruditorum. 1, Green wood 


bs re inftantancoully, fo as a ftrong wind cannot ex- 
ond 


according to the fame Zonaras, were 
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tinguifh it. 2. Water boils immediately, and eggs in i¢ 
are prefently edible, 3- A mixture of tin and lead, three 
inches thick, drops prefently, and iron or ftee]-plate be- 
comes red-hot prefently, and a little after burns into holes, 
4. Things.not capable of melting, as ftones, bricks, €c, 
become foon red-hot, like iron. 5. Slate becomes firft 
white, then a black glafs. 6. Tiles are converted into a 
yellow glafs, and fhells into a blackifh yellow ones 7. A 
pumice-ftone emitted from a voleano, melts into white 
glafs: and, 8. A piece of a crucible alfo vitrifies in eight 
minutes. 9. Bones are foon turned into an opake glafs, 
and earth into a black one.—The breadth of this mirrour 
is near three Leipfic ells, its focus two ells diftant from it : 
it is made of copper, and its fubftance is not above double 
the thicknefS of the back of a knife, 

Vilette, a French artift of Lyons, made a large mirrour, 
which was bought by Tavernier, and prefented to the king 
of Perfia; a fecond, bought by the king of Denmark; a 
third prefented by the French king to the Royal Academy ; 
a fourth has been in England, where it was publickly ex- 
pofed.— The effeéts hereof, as found by Dr. Harris and 
Dr. Defaguliers, are, that a filver fix-pence is melted in 
7’ andi; a king George’s half-penny in 16”, and runs 
with a hole in 34. Tin melts in 35 caft iron in 16”, 
flate in 33 a foffile thell calcines in 73 a piece of Pom- 
Pey’s pillar at Alexandria, vitrifies in the black part in 50’, 
in the white 54 3 copper ore in 8’: bone calcines in 
4", vitrifies in 33. An emerald melts into a fub- 
ftance like a turquois tone; a diamond weighing four 
gr. lofes % of its weight : the afbeftos vitrifies ; as all 
long enough in the focus: 


other bodies will do, if kept 
but when once vitrified, the mirrour can go no further 
with them.—This mirrour is forty-feven inches wide ; 
and is ground to a fphere of feventy-fix inches radius : 
fo that its focus is about thirty-eight inches from the 
vertex, Its fubftance is a compofition of tin, copper, and 
tin-glafs, 
Every lens, whether convex, plano-convex, or convexo- 
convex, collects the fun’s rays, difperfed over its con- 
vexity, into a point by refraction; and is therefore a 
burning glafs. The molt confiderable of this. kind known, 
is that made by M. de TYehirnhaufen: the diameters 
of his lens’s are three and four feet; the focus at the 
diftance of twelve feet, and its diameter an inch and 
half, To make the focus the more vivid, it . is col- 
leéted a fecond time by a fecond lens parallel to the 
firft ; and placed in that place where the diameter of 
the cone of rays formed by the firft lens, is equal to 
the diameter of the fecond: fo that it receives them 
all ; and the focus from an inch and a half, is con- 
tracted into the {pace of eight lines, and its force in- 
creafed proportionably. 

Its effects, among others, as related in the Afa Erudit, 
Lipfia, are, that it lights hard wood, even moiftened with 
water, into a flame, inftantly ; that water, in a little 
veflel, begins to boil prefently ; all metals are melted 3 
brick, pumice ftone, Delpht wares, and the afbeftos ftone, 
are turned into glafs; fulphur, pitch, &c. melted under 
water: the afhes of vegetables, woods, and other mat- 
ters, tran{muted into glafs. In a word, every thing ap- 
plied to its focus, is either melted, turned into calx, or 
into fmoak; and the colours of jewels, and all other 
bodies, metals alone excepted, are changed by it. He ob- 
ferves, that it fucceeds beft when the matter applied is laid 
on a hard charcoal well burnt. 

Though the force of the folar rays be here found fo ftu- 
pendous; yet the rays of the full moon, collected by the 
fame burning-glafs, do not exhibit the leaft increafe of 
heat. 

Further, as the effe@s of a burning lens depend whol- 
ly on its convexity, it is no wonder that even thofe 
prepared of ice produce fire, &c, A lens of that kind 
is eafily prepared, by putting a piece of ice into a 


fkuttle, or hollow fegment of a {phere, and melting it 
over the fire, till it accommodate it felf to the figure 
thereof. 


Nor will thofe ignorant of dioptrics be lefs 
fee flame, and the effedts thereof, produced 
the refraction of light ina glafs 
Lens. 
Wolfius tells us, that an artift of Drefden made burn- 
ing mirrcurs of wood, bigger than thofe of M. Tfchirn- 
haufen or Villette, which had effets at leaft equal to 
any of them.—Traberus teaches how to make burning 
mirrours of leaf gold; viz. by turning a concave, lay- 
ing its infide equally with pitch, and Covering that 
with fquare pieces of the gold, two or three fingers 
broad, faftening them on, if need be, by fire, He adds, 
that very large mirrours may be made, of thirty, forty, 
rUuu or 


furprifed to 
by means of 
bubble with water. See 
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of more concave pieces, artfully joined in a turned wooden 
difh or fkuttle; the effeéts of which will not be much 
Jefs, than if the furface was continuous.—Zahnius adds, 
further, that Newman, an engineer at Vienna, in 1699, 
made a mirrour of pafteboard, covered within fide with 
ftraw glued to it 5 by which all kinds of metals, Gc. were 
readily melted. ‘ 

Burninc of land, called alfo burn-beating, and vulgarly 
denfbiring, is a method of preparing and fertilizing lands 
barren, four, heathy, and ruthy, for corn; by paring 
off the turf, and drying and burning it on the ground. 
=-The fame method alfo obtains for meadows and 
pafture ground, moift, clayey, or tufhy, to improve the 
hay. 

eae Mountains. 
Mountain, &. 

BURNISHER, around polifhed piece of fteel, ferving to 

fmooth and give a luftre to metals. 
OF thefe there are various kinds, of various figures 5 
firait, crooked, &e.— Half burnifbers are ufed to fol- 
der filver, as well as to give a luitre. See SOLDER~ 
ING. 

BURNISHING, the “act or art of fmoothing, and po- 

lifhing a metalline body, by brifkly rubbing it with a 
burnifber. 
Book-binders durnifh the edges of their books by rub- 
bing them with a dog’s tooth. Gold and filver are 
burnifhed with a wolf’s tooth, a dog’s tooth, or the 
blood-ftone, or by tripoli, a piece of white wood, emery, 
and the like. 

Deer are faid to BurnisH their heads, when rubbing off a 
white downy fkin from their horns againft a tree, they thruft 
them, as is faid, into a reddifh earth, to give them a new 
colour and luftre. 


See Vorcano, EARTHQUAKE, 


BURNT- Alum. ALLUM« 
Burnt-Lead. 4 . 1 J LEAD. 
aT See the articles SNE: 
BURROUGH. BorouGH. 


BURR-PUMBP, or Birpcr-Pump, a kind of pump fo 
called, becaufe it holds much water. See Pump. 

BURSARS, in Scotland, are youths chofen, and fent 
as exhibitioners to the univerfities, one each year, by 
each prefbytery ; by whom they are to be fubfifted for 
the fpace of four yeats, at the rate of 100/. per annum, 
Scots. 

BURYING. See Woot. 

BUSHEL *, a meafure of capacity for things dry 3 as grains, 
pulfe, dry fruits, &c, containing four pecks, or eight gallons, 
or one eighth of a quarter. 


.* Du Cange derives the word from buffellus, buftellus, or bif- 
Jellas, diminutive of buz, or buxa, ufed in the corrupt 
‘Latin for the fame thing: others derive it from dufidus, 
an urn, wherein lots were cait; which feems to be a corruption 
from buxulus. 


By 12 H, VIL. ¢. §- a Jufbel is to contain eight gallons 
of wheat: the gallon eight pounds of wheat troy-weight 
the pound twelve ounces troy-weight: the ounce twenty 
fterlings ; and the fterling thirty-two grains, or corns of 
wheat growing in the midft of the ear. 

At Paris, the dujfbel is divided into two half duels 5 
the half buhel into two quarts; the quart into two half 
quarts; the half quart into two litrons; and the litron 
into two half litrons, By a fentence of the provoft of 
the merchants of Paris, the Jufhel is to be eight inches, 
two lines and a half high, and ten inches in diameter ; 
the quart four inches nine lines high, and fix inches nine 
Tines wide ; the half quart four inches three lines high, 
and five inches diameter; the litron three inches and a half 
high, and three inches ten lines in diameter.—Three bujhels 
make a minot, fix amine, twelve a feptier, and a hundred 
forty-four a muid, 

In other parts of France, the bu/bel varies: fourteen one 
eighth Juels of Amboife and Tours, make the Paris 


feptier. Twenty éufbels of Avignon, make three Paris 
feptiers. Twenty di/kels of Blois, make one Paris fep- 
tier. Two bufbels of Bourdeaux make one Paris fep- 


tier, Thirty-two ujbels of Rochel, make nineteen Paris 
feptiers. 
Oats are meafured in a double proportion to other grains ; 
fo that twenty-four bu/bels of oats make a feptier, and 248 
amuid. The bufdel of oats is divided into four picotins 
the picotin into two half quarts, or four litrons, For falt, 
four bu/bels make one minot, and fix a feptier. For coals, 
eight 4u/bels make one minot, fixteen a mine, and 320 
a muid. For lime, three bubels make a minot, and 
forty-eight minots a muid, 
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BUSKIN, Cothurnus, a kind of garment, fomewhat in man- 
ner of a boot, covering the foot and mid-leg, and tied be- 
neath the knee: very rich and fine, and ufed principally on 
the ftage by the actors in tragedy, 

The bufkin is faid to have been firft introduced by Alfchy- 
lus: it was of a quadrangular form, and might be wore 
indifferently on either leg. Its fole was made fo thick, 
as by means hereof, men of ordinary flature might 
be raifed to the pitch and elevation of the heroes they 


perfonated te in which it was diftinguifhed from the 
fock, worn in comedy; which was a low, popular 
fhoe. 


Dempfter obferves, that it was not actors alone who wore 
the dufkin, but girls likewife ufed it to raife their height 5 
and travellers and hunters to defend themfelves from the 
mire, &c. 

As the Lukin was the diftinguifhing mark of tragedy on the 
ftage, we find it in claflic authors frequently ufed to tignify 
tragedy itfelf- 

BUST, or BusTo, in fculpture, denotes the figure, or por- 
trait of a perfon inrelievo, {hewing only the head, {houlders, 
and ftomach: the arms being lopped offs ordinarily placed 
on a pedeftal, or confole. 

In fpeaking of an antique, we fay the head is marble, 
and the du/? porphyry, or bronze, that is; the ftomach 
and fhoulders,—Felibien obferves, that though in painting, 
one may fay a figure appears in bu/fo ; yet it is not pro- 
perly called a du/P, that word being confined to things 
in relievo. 

The du? is the fame with what the Latins called herma, 
from the Greek Hermes, Mercury ; the image of that God 
being frequently reprefented in this manner among the 
Athenians. 

Busv is alfo ufed, efpecially by the Italians, for the trunk of 
an human body, from the neck to the hips. 

BUSTIARII, a kind of gladiators, among the ancient 
Romans, who fought about the buftum, or pile of a deceafed 
perfon, in the ceremony of his obfequies. 

The practice at firft was, to facrifice captives on the tomb, 
or at the buftum of their warriors; inttances of which we 
have in Homer, at the obfequies of Patroclus, and among 
the Greek tragedians. ‘Their blood was fuppofed to ap- 
peafe the infernal Gods; and render them propitious to 
the manes of the deceafed. 

In after-ages, this cuftom appeared too barbarous ; and in 
lieu of thefe victims, they appointed gladiators to fight ; 
whofe blood, it was fuppofed, might have the fame eitect. 
—According to Valerius Maximus and Florus, Marcus and 
Decius, fons of Brutus, were the firft, at Rome, who ho- 
noured the funeral of their father with this kind of fpec- 
tacle, in the year of Rome 489.—Some fay, the Romans 
borrowed this cuftom from the Hetrurians ; and they from 
the Greeks, 

BUSTUM, in antiquity, denotes a pyramid or pile of wood, 
whereon were anciently placed the bodies of the deceafed, 
in order to be burnt. 

The Romans borrowed the cuftom of burning their dead 
from the Greeks. The deceafed, crowned with flowers, 
and drefled in his richeft habits; was laid on the dy- 
Jium. The neareft relations lighted it with torches 5 
turning their faces from it, to fhew that it was with 
reluGtance they did this laft office. y 
was confumed, the women appointed to collec the athes 
enclofed them in an urn, which was depolited in the 
tomb, 

Some authors fay, it was only called Ju/fum, after the 
burning, guafi bene uflum: before the burning it was 
more properly called pyra 5 during it, ea and after- 
wards, bu/fum. ae np 


BUTCHER *,—Among the ancient Romans therewere 


After the bu/tum 


ie 


three kinds of eftablifhed butchers, viz. two colleges, or # 


companies, compofed each of a certain number of Citi- 
. A 


zens, Whofe office was to furnifh the city with the ne-% 


ceflary cattle, and to take care of preparing and 


5 5 vend- 
ing their flefh. ~One of thefe communities, was # fh rue 


confined to the providing of hogs, whence they were 
called fuarii 5 and the other were charged with cattle, 
efpecially oxen ; whence they were called pecuarii 
boarii. Under each of thefe was a fubordinate cla(s 
whofe office was to kill, prepare, &c. called /anii, and 
fometimes carnifices. d 


* Menage, after Turnebus,' derives the word from hee, 
rius, of bucca, mouth, becaufe the butcher kills meat for 
the mouth: thus alfo we find him denominated, becca- 
rius, from beecus, a mouth, Lancelot derives it from the 
word GySuras, Ailler of cattle; Tabbe @ bovinag.or bun 


bula carne. 
? Pac: 


* 
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Briffonius, Modius, and others, mention a pleafant way of 
felling meat, ufed for fome ages ¢ nong this people : the 
buyer was to dhut his eyesy and the feller to hold up fome 
of his fingers; if the buyer guefled aright, hoy many it 
was ihe other held up, he was to fix the price ; f he mif 
took, the feller was to fx it. This cuftom wasabolifhed by 
Apronius, prefeé&t of Rome; who in lieu thereof introduced 
the method of felling by weight. 
The French call a place fet apart either for the flanghter 


of cattle, or expofing their flcth to fale, a butchery, bouche 
The Englifh dittinguifh ; calling the latter a Sfrefa-fhamble, 
or market, the former a flaughter-houfe.—Nero built a noble 


‘edifice of this kind at Kame 3 on which occafion was 
ftruck that medal, whofe reverfe is a building fupported 
by columns, and entered by a perron of four fteps ; the 
Jegend, MAC. AVG, S.C. Macellum Augufti Senatus- 
confulto. 
By 1 Fac. 1. c.22. no butcher fhall gafh, flaughter, or 
cut any hide of any ox, bull, fteer, or cow, in flaying 
thereof ; or otherwife, whereby the fame fhall be im- 
paired and hurt, on the penalty of 204. for each hide fo 
cut. 
No butcher fhall water any hide, except in June, July, 
and Auguft; or offer to fale any hide which is putrified 
and rotten. 
No dutcher fhall kill any calf, to fell, being under five 
weeks oli.—Nor ufe the craft and myitery of a tanner. 
UTLE pe a 
ne nee i See’ the articles} ie we 
BUTLERAGE of Wines, an impofition on fale wines 
brought into the land; which the king’s butler, by virtue 
of his office, may take of every fhip, viz. two fhillings of 
every tonn imported by ftrangers. 
BUTMENTS%®, in architecture, thofe fupporters or props, 
On, or againft which the feet of arches reft. 
* The word comes from the French Bouter, to abut 
Or terminate on any thing; or rather from duter, to 
prop. 


The name butment is alfo given to little places taken out of 
the yard, or the ground-plot of an houfe, for butteries, 
fculleries, Ge, 

BUTT is ufed for a veffel, or meafure of wine, contain- 
ing two hogfheads, or 126 gallons. — Otherwife called 

1pes 
oe of currants, is from fifteen to twenty-two “hundred 
weight, 

Burr, or Burr-End, in the fea-language, denotes the end 
of any plank, which joins to another on the outfide of a 
fhip, under water. 

Hence, when a plank is loofe at one end, they call it 
Springing a batt; to prevent which, thips are ufually bolted 
at the buy-heads, that is, at the plank’s end. 

BUTTER *, a fa@, unétuous fubftance, prepared, or fe- 
parated from milk, by heating or churning it, 

* The word is formed from the Greek, srveoy, a compound 
Of Cus com, and recs, chesfe ; q.d. cows cheefe.—Some 
authors, out of regard to this etymon, affect to write the 
word duttyr, and butyr. 


The way of making dutter,. in Barbary, is by putting 
their milk or cream into a goat's fkin; fufpended from 
one fide of the tent to the other, and prefling it to and 
‘fro in one uniform dire&tion. This quickly occafions the 
neceflary feparation of the unétuous and wheyey. parts, 
Shaw. Trav. p. 241. 
It was late ere the Greeks appear to have had any no- 
tion of butter ; Homer, Theocritus, Euripides, and the 
other poets, make no mention of it ; and yet are fre- 
quently {peaking of milk and cheefe: and Ariftotle, who 
» has collected abundance of curiofities relating to the 
other two, is perfeétly filent on this. Pliny tells us, 


that butter was a delicate difh among the barbarous na- 


tions ; and was that which diftinguifhed the rich from 
the poor. 
~The Romans ufed butter no otherwife than asa medicine, 
never as a food. Schookius obferves, that it is owing to 
the induftry of the Dutch, that there is any fuch thing 
” as butter in the Eaft-Indies : that in Spain, butter is on- 
» ly ufed medicinally, for ulcers; and adds, that the beft 
opiate for making the teeth white, is the rubbing them with 
butter, 
_ Cl. Alexandrinus obferves, that the ancient chriftians of 
* Egypt burnt butter in the lamps at their altars, inftead 
of oil; sand the Abyfiinians, according to Godignus, 
*Mtill retain a practice much like it: Clemens finds a-re~ 
ligious myftery in it—In the Roman churches, it was 
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anciently allowed, during Chriftmas-time, to ufe buster 
inftead of vil ; by reafon of the great confumption ther 
other ways, 

Schookius has a jut volume, a: butyro & averfione cafer 3 
where the origin and phenomena of butter are handled in 
form: he enquires whether éuiter was known in Abra< 
ham’s days, and whether it was the difh he entertained 
the angels with? He examines how it was prepared among 
the Scythians ;_ whence arife its different colours 3 teaches 
how to give it its natura! colour ; how to churn it, fale its 
keep it, &, 

That part of Suffolk called High-Suffolk, being a rich foil, 
is for a long track of ground wholly employed in dairies ; 
and they again are famous for the beft butter, and perhaps 
the worlt cheefe in England: the butter is barrelled, or 
oiten pickled up in {mall cafks, and fold, not in London 
only, but fent even to the Welt-Indies ; from whence, 
we are told by the Britifh traveller; he has known it to 
have been brought back to England again, perfeétly gdod 
and {weet, as at firft, 

By 13 & 14 Car. I. c. 26. no butter which is old or cor- 
rupt, ihall be mixed or packed with that which is new and 
found.—Nor any whey-éutter be mixed or packed with 
butier made of cream.—But each fort fhali be packed fe- 
parately.—No butter fhall be falted or faved with any great 
falt, but all with finall fale, 

Burver, dutyrum, is alfo uled to exprefS feveral chemical 
fubttances—as, butter of antimony, of arfenic, of wax, 
of faturn, &c. on account of their form of contiftence; 
refembling thofe of butter. See ANTimoNY; ARSENIC, 
Wax, &e. 

BUTTING-Pillar. See the article Prutar, 

BUTTOCK of a fhip is her full breadth right a-ftern 
from the tuck upwards.—According as a thip is built, broad 
or narrow at the tranfom, fhe is {aid to have a brvad or 
narrow buttock. 

BUTTONS make an article in dre, whofe form and 
ufe is too familiar to need a defeription—The matter 
whereof they are made is various ; as metal, ilk; mo- 
hair, &c, 

Metal Burons are various; both with regard to the 
matter and manner of making: befides thofe cait in moulds3 
much in the manner of other {mall works, (fee Foun- 
DERY) there are now made great quantities with thin 
plates, or leaves of gold, filver; and brats ; efpecially 
of the two laft\—The invention of thefe buttons being 
very late, as not having been fet on foot before the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century; and their ftruéture 
very ingenious, though but of indifferent ule, we {hall 
here fubjoin it. 

Manner of making plated Buttons. The metal to be ufed 
being reduced into thin plates, or leaves, of the thicknefs in- 
tended, (either by the goldfmith or braiier) is cut into little 
round pieces, of a diameter Proportionable to the woodeu 
mould they are to cover: this cutting is performed wich 
a fharp punch, on a leaden block or table.—Each piece 
of metal thus cut, and taken off from the plate, is 
reduced to the form of a button, by beating it fucceflively 
in feveral fpherical cavities, with a round Piece of iron 
in form of a punchion ;_ ftill beginning with the flat- 
teft cavity, and proceeding to the more {pherical, till 
the plate have got all the relievo required: and the 
better to manage fo thin a plate, they form ten or twelve 
to the cavities at once ; and alfo boi! the metal to make it 
more duct@®. 

The infide thus formed, they give an impreffion to the 
outfide, by working it with ‘the fame iron punchion, in 
a kind of mould, like the minter’s coins, engraven em creux; 
or indentedly ; and faftened to a block or bench. The 
cavity of this mould, wherein the impreffion is to be made, 
is of a diameter and depth fuitable to the fort of butted 
to be ftruck in it ; each kind requiring a particular mould, 
Between the punchion and the plate is placed fome lead; 
which contributes to the better taking off all the ftrokes 
of the graving; the lead, by reafon of its foftnefs; 
eafily giving way to the parts that have relievo ; and as 
eafily infinuating itfelf into the trace, or engraving of 
the dentures, 

The plate thus prepared. makes the upper part or fhell 
of the button.—The lower part is formed of another plate; 
made after the fame manner, but flatter, and without 
any impreflion, To this laft, is foldered a little eye made 
on wire of the fame metal, for the button to be faftened 
by. 

The two plates are foldered together, with a wooden 

mould, covered with wax, or other cement, between ; 

in order to render the button firm and folid: for the 
Wax 
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wax entering all the cavities formed by the relievo of the | B 


other fide, fuftains it, prevents its flattening, and preferves 
its bofle or defign.—Ordinarily, indeed, they content them- 
felves to cover the naked mould with the fhell ; and in this 
cafe, for the faftening, they pafs a thread or gut a-crofs 
through the middle of the mould. 

BUTTRESS, a dutment, or mafs of ftone, or brick, 
ferving to prop or fupport the fides of a building, wall 
or the like, on the outfide ; where it is either very high, 
or has any confiderable load to fuftain on the other fide, 
as a bank of earth, &c. 

The theory and Rules of buttrefés, or props for eafing 
walls, are ranked among the defiderata of architecture, 
See Arncu, and ARC-BOUTANT. 

Burress, Burrricz, or BurTERIs, likewife denotes 
a tool, ufed by farriers, to pierce the fole of a horfe’s 
foot, which is overgrown; to pare the hoof; to fit the 
fhoe, and to cut off the fkirts of the fole, that overcaft 
the fhoe. 
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Y-LAWS*, ByE-LAws, or Bi-Laws, private or pecu- 
liar orders, and regulations for the good government of a 
city, court, or other community, made by general confent 
of the members thereof ; being not repugnant to the ge- 
neral laws of the realm. 

* The word is formed from the Saxon 4y, habitation, vill, and 
Laga, g.d. lex ville, or town-law.—They are alfo called 
birlaws, byrlaws, and burlaws, bilager, and bellagines, 

Such is the cuftom in Kent of deciding controverfies 
ea neighbours about boundaries, by the fenefchals, or 
ailiffs, 

In Scotland, thofe are called Jaws of burlaw, or byrlaw, 
which are made and determined by neighbours, elected by 
common confent in burlaw-courts ; wherein cognizance is 
taken of complaints betwixt neighbour and neighbour.— 
The men thus chofen as judges or arbitrators are called 
burlaw-men, ox byrlaw-men. 


BYZANT. See the article BezanrT. 
BY ZANTIA dhsita, 


See the article BLATTA, 
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THE third letter, or fecond confonant of the alphabet. 
C, is formed, according to Scaliger, from the x of the 
9 Greeks, by retrenching the ftem or upright line ; tho’ 
others derive it from the 5 of the Hebrews, which has, 
in effe&t, the fame form; allowing only for this, that the He- 
brews, reading backwards, and the Latins, 8c. forwards, each 
have turned the letter their own way. However, the c not be- 
ing the fame as to found with the Hebrew Caph; and it being 
certain the Romans did not borrow their letters immediately from 
the Hebrews, or other Orientals, but from the Greeks ; the deri- 
vation from the Greek K is the more probable. Add, that F.Mont- 
faucon, in his Paleographia, gives us fome forms of the Greek 
K, which come very near that of our C; this, for inftance, ei: 
and Suidas calls the C, the Roman Kappa. 
All grammarians agree, that the Romans pronounc’d their q like 
our c, and their c like our £: F. Mabillon adds, that Charles the 
Great was the firft who wrote his name with a C; whereas all 
his predeceflors of the fame name wrote it witha K: and the 
fame difference is obferved in their coins. 
C, wasalfo a numeral letter among the Romans, fignifying an hun- 
dred: according to the verfe, 
Non plus quam centum C litera fertur habere. 
Some add, that a dafh over it, made it fignify an hundred thou- 
fand ; but it would be hard to find an inftance of this among the 
antients, 
Cis alfo an abbreviature. Sec ApBREVIATURE. 
In proper names, C. was us’d for Caius; as, C. Crefar, &. 
Their lawyers us'd it fingle for Codice or Confule, and double, 
CC, for Confulibus, 
C was alfo ufed in their courts, as a Jetter of condemnation, and 
ftood for condemno ; in oppofition to 4, which fignified ab/olvo, 
C (in Mufick) denotes the higheft part in a thorough bafs. 
CABBALA,* a myfterious kind of fcience, delivered by revelation 
to the antient Jews, and tranfmitted by oral tradition to thofe of 
our times ; ferving for interpretation of the books both of nature, 
and fcripture. 

* The word is alfo written Cabala, Caballa, Kabbala, Kabala, 
Catala, Cabaliftica, Ars Cabala, and Gaballa,—It is original- 
ly Hebrew, M9ap Kabbalah; and, properly fignifies recep- 
tion ; formed from the verb bap Kibel, to receive by tradition, 
or from father to fon; efpecially in the Chaldee and Rabbinical 
Hebrew. 

Cabbala, then, primarily denotes any fentiment, opinion, ufage, 
or explication of feripture tranfmitted from father to fon, In 
this fenfe the word Cabbala is not only applied to the whole 
art; but alfo to each operation perform’d according to the rules 
of thatart. Thusit is, R. Jac. ben Afcher, firnam’d Baal Hattu- 
rim, is faid to have compiled moft of the Cabbala’s invented on 
the books of Mofes before his time. 
As to the origin of the Cabtala: the Jews believe, that God gave 
to Mofes on mount Sinai, not only the law, but alfo the expli- 
cation of that law; and that Moles, after his coming down, re- 
tiring to his tent, rehears’d to Aaron both the one and the other. 
When he had done, Aaron ftanding on the right hand, his fons, 
Eleazar and Ithamar, were introduced to a fecond rehearfal : 
This over, the 70 elders that compofed the Sanhedrim were ad- 
mitted ; and laftly the people, as many as pleafed: toall which, 
Mofes again repeated both the law and explication, as he receiv’d 
them from God. So that Aaron heard it four times, his fons 
thrice, the elders twice, and the people once. Now, of the two 
things which Mofes taught them, the laws, and the explanation, 
only the firft were committed to writing; which is what we 
have in Exodus, Leviticus; and Numbers: As to the fecond, or 
‘the explication of thofe laws, they were contented to imprefs it 
well in their memory, to teach it their children ; they, to theirs, 
&c. Hence, the firft part they call fimply the law, or the 
written law; the fecond, the oral law, or Cabbala. Such is the 
original notion of the Cadbala. 
Some Rabbins, however, pretend that their fathers receiv’d the 
Cabbala from the prophets, who receiv’d it from the angels. R, 
Abr. ben Dior fays expreily, that the angel Raziel was Adam’s 
Mafter, and taught him the Cabbala; that Japhiel. was Shem’s 
Mafter; T'edekiel, Abraham’s; Raphael, Ifaac’s ; Peliel, Ja- 
cob’s;_ Gabriel, Jofeph's; Meratron, Mofes’s ; Malathiel, E- 
lias’s, €c, 
Among thefe explications of the law, which, in reality, are lit- 
tle elfe but the feveral interpretations and decifions of the Rab- 
bins on ‘the laws of Mofes, fome are myfttical ; confifting of odd 
e* fignifications given to a word, or even to the letters 
vhereof it is compofed : whence, by different combinations, they 
draw meanings from feripture, yery different from thofe it {eems 
naturally to import. The art of interpreting {cripture after this 
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manner, is call’d more particularly Cabbala: And’tis in this laf 
fenfe the word is more ordinarily ufed among us, 

This Cabbala, call’d alfo Artificial Cabbala, (to diftinguith it from 
the firft kind, or fimple tradition) is divided into three forts: — 
the firft, called Gematria, confifts in taking letters as figures, 
or arithmetical numbers, and explaining each word by the arith- 
metical value of the letters whereof is is compofed ; which is done 
various ways. 

The fecond is call’d Notaricon; and confifts either in taking each 
letter of a word for an entire diétion ; vg. TON the firft 
word of Genefis, for MDINN CY CoV YINepwpyss. 
that is, Bara-Rakia-Arez-Schamaim-Jam-Tehomoth, He created 
the firmament, the earth, the fea, and the deep: or in making 
One entire dition out of the initial letters of many ; as out of thee, 
IN Cy) 23 ANN: Atah - Gibbor-Leholam - Adonai ; 
Thou art great for ever, oh Lord ; by only taking the initial 
letters, they form the Cabbaliftic name of God, s>axt Agla. 
The third kind, .called Themurab, q. d. changing, confifts in 
changing and tranfpofing the letters of a word; which is done 
various ways: 1°. by feparating them; and thus, v. g. from 
Berefchit, i. e. in principio, they make NY N71 i.e. pofuit funda- 
mentum; juaft as in playing with words, we fometimes feparate 
Sum-mus, Ter-minus, or Sus-tinea-mus. 2°. By tranfpofing the let- 
ters, and ranging them in a different manner: thus, from the 
fame word Berechit, they make a-betifri, the firft of Tizri; and 
becaufe this is taken from the firft word in the hiftory of the crea- 
tion of the world, they thence conclude, the world was created 
on the firft day of the month Tizri. 3°. By taking one letter 
for another, with refpeét to the different relations they acquire 
in confidering the alphabet different ways: thus, dividing the 
Hebrew alphabet of twenty two letters, into two parts, and ta- 
king the firft of either of thefe moieties for the firft of the other, 
the fecond for the fecond, &c. by this means of Tabeel, an un- 
known name mention’d in Ifaiah, they form Remja, the name 
ofa King of Ifrael. Another manner of changing the letters, is 
by taking the alphabet two ways, firft in the common way, then 
backwards, and changing mutually the two firft letters, then the 
two fecond, &c. By this means, of YD 45 the hearts of thofe 
who rife againf? me, they make CWI the Chaldeans; and 
thence conclude, that thofe God here fpake of are Chaldeans, 
Thefe two laft kinds are alfo called NITY Affociation, and Com- 
bination. 

The Cabbala hitherto {poke of, may be called Speculative Cabba- 
/a; in oppofition to the following, which may be called praczi- 
cal Cabbala. 


Caspata is alfo applied to the ufe, or rather abufe, which vifio- 
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naties and enthufiafts make of the text of {cripture, for difcover- 
ing futurity, by the ftudy and confideration of the combination 
of certain words, letters, and numbers in the fcred writings. 
—All the words, terms, magic figures, numbers, letters, charms, 
&c. ufed in the Jewith magic, as alfo in the hermetical {cience, 
are comprized under this fpecies of Cadbala. But ’tis only the 
Chriftians that call it by this name, on account of the refemblance 
this art bears to the explications of the Jewith Cabéala: for the 
Jews never ule the word Cabbala in any fuch fenfe, but ever with 
the utmoft refpeét and veneration, 

It is not, however, the magic of the Jews alone which we call 
Cabhbala, but the word is alfo ufed for any kind of magic: in 
which fenfe it is, that the Abbe de Villars applies it, in his Comte 
de Gabalis; where he expofes the ridiculous tecrets of the facred 
Cabbala, as the Roficrufian Cabbalifts call it. Thefe fu pole there 
are elementary people, under the name of Sybhs, nes, Sala- 
manders, &c.-and hold, that this fcience introduces people into the 
fanctuary of nature. They pretend, the Hebrews knew thefe 
aerial fubftances ; that they borrowed their Cabbaliftic knowledge 
from the Egyptians; and have not yet forgot the art of conver- 
fing with the inhabitants of the air. 

CABBALISTS, a feé& among the Jews, who follow and pradtife 
the Cabvala, or interpret {cripture according to the rules of the 
literal Cabbala, above laid down. See CanBata. 

The Jews are divided into two general fe&ts; the Karaites, who 
refufe to receive either tradition, or the talmud, or any thing but 
the pure text of fcripture: And the Rabbinifts or Talmudifts, 
who, befide this, receive the traditions of the antients, and fol- 
low the Talmud. 

Thefe latter are again divided into two other {eé%s ; pure Rabbi- 
nifts, who explain the fcripture in its natural fenfe, by grammar, 
hiftory, and tradition ; and Cabbalifis, who to difcover hidden 
myftical fenfes, which they fuppofe God to have couched therein, 
make ufe of the Cabbalz, and the myftical rules and methods a- 
bove-mention’d. 
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There are Vifionaries among the Jews, who believe that Jefus 
Chrift wrought his miracles by virtue of the my fteries of the Cab- 
bala. Some learned men are of opinion, that Pythagoras and 
Plato learn’d the Cabbaliftic art of the Jews in Egypt; and fancy 
they fee evident footfteps thereof in their philofophy : others, on 
the contrary, fay, it was the Philofophy of Pythagoras and Plato, 
that firft furnifh’d the Jews with their Cabbala. Be thisas it will, 
it is certain that in the firft ages of the church, moft of the here- 
ticks gave into the vain notions of the Cabbala : particularly the 
Gnofticks, Valentinians, and Bafilidians. Hence arofe the 
ABPAZAS, and the multitude of talifmans, wherewith the Ca- 
binets of the virtuofi were ftock’d. . 
CABINET, or ,Caspinet, the moft retired place in the fineft 


apartment of a building; fet apart for writing, ftudying, or pre-- 


ferving any thing very precious. A 
A compleat apartment confifts of an hall, antichamber, cham- 
ber, and cabinet ; with a gallery on one fide. 

CABINS,* or Capsins, ina fhip, are fmall cells, or apartments 
for the officers of the fhip to lie in; very narrow, and in form of 
armories or prefles ; ufed in (everal parts of the fhip, particularly 
on the quarter deck, and on each fide of the fteerage. 

* The word comes from the French Cabane, Spanifh Cabana, or 
Italian Capanna, a Vittle ttraw hut; and that from the Greek 
xg. mai, 2 ftall or manger. 

CABIRIA, KABEIPIA, religious feafts held by the antient Greeks 
of Lemnos, and Thebes, in honour of the Gods Cabiri. 

Thefe feafts were very antient, and prior even to the time of Ju- 
piter ; who is faid to have reftored them: they were held by 
night. Children above a certain age were here confecrated ; 
which confecration was fuppofed to be a prefervative againft all 
dangers of the fea, &c. 

The ceremony of confecration, called Seovaas or Seopioycs, g. d. 
enthronizing, confifted in placing the initiated youth on a throne, 
the priefts dancing round him; the badge of the initiated was a 
girdle or fcarf, 

When a perfon had committed any murder, the Cabiria gave 
him an afylum.—Meurfius is very particular in the proof of each 
of thefe points. 

CABLE,* a thick long three ftrand rope, ordinarily of hemp, fer- 
ving to hold fhips firm at anchor, and to tow veffels in large 
rivers. 

* The word Cadle, comes from the Hebrew word Chebe/, cord. 
Du Cange? derives it from the Arabic, Had/, cord, or habala, 
vincire. Menage, from Capulum, or Cabulum; and that from 
the Greek ygusA@-, or the Latin, Camelus. 


The term Cable is fometimes alfo applied to the cordage ufed to 
raife mafly loads, by means of cranes, wheels, and other like en- 
gines: though, in ftri€tnefs, Cadie is not to be applied to ropes of 
lefs than three Inches circumference. Every Cable, of whatever 
thicknefg it be, is compofed of three ftrands ; each ftrand of three 
twifts; and each twift of a certain number of caburns, or threads 
of rope-yarn, more or lefs, as the Cable is to be thicker or 
{maller. 

To make a Cable: after forming the ftrands, they, ufe ftaves ; 
which they firft pafs between the ftrands, that they may turn the 
better, and be intertwifted the more regularly together. And to 
prevent any entangling, a weight is hung at the end of each 


ftrand. The Cable being twifted as much as needs, is untwifted | 


again three or four turns, that the reft may the better retain its 
ftate. 

"The number of threads each kind of Cable is to be compofed of, is 
always proportioned to its length and thicknefs; and it is by this 
number of threads, that its weight and value are afcertained. 
A cable of three inches circumference, or 1 inch diameter, con- 
fifts of 48 ordinary threads, and weighs 192. pounds; one of 10 
inches circumference, of 485 threads, and weighs 1940 pounds ; 
a Cable of 20 inches, of 1943 threads, and weighs 7772 pounds. 
The feamen fay, The Cable is well laid, when. it is well wrought, 
or made, 

Serve the Cable, or plat the Cable, i.e. bind it about with ropes, 
clouts, c. to keep it from gauling the haufe. 

To fplice a Cable, is to make two pieces faft together, by work- 
ing the feveral ftrands of the rope one into another. 

To coil the Cable, is to roll it up round in a ring; of which, the 
feveral rolls one upon another are called Cable tire. 

Pay more Cable, that is, let it more out from the fhip, that the 
. boat which carries the Anchor may the more eafily drop it into 
the fea. 

Pay cheap the Cable, that is, put or hand it out apace, 

Veer more Cable, that is, let more out. 
When two Cables are {pliced together, it is call'd a fhott of @ Ca- 
ble. 
Every merchant veffel, how {mall foever, has three Cables, viz. 
the main or mafter Catle, which is that of the chief anchor; the 
common Cable, and the fmall one, The ordinary length of the 
great Cable, is r10 or 120 fathoms or braces. Hence, at fea, 


Case, or CaBie’s-LENGTH, is alfo ufed for a meafure of 120 | 


fathom. 
CABLED futes, in archite€ture, fuch flutes as are fill’d up with 
raifed or {welling pieces in form of Cables, See Fuurine, 
Capiep, in heraldry, is applied to a crofs formed of the two 
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ends of a fhip’s Cable — Sometimes alfo to a crofs cover'd over 
with rounds of rope ; more properly called a crofs corded. 
CABOCHED, CasosHeb, or CABossED, in heraldry, is where 
the head of a beaft is cut off behind the ears, by a fection parallel 
to the face ; or by a perpendicular fection: in contradiftinétion 
to couped ; which is done by a horizontal line ; befides that it is 
farther from the ears than Caboffing. 
CACAO, or Cocoa, in natural hiftory and commerce, a kind of 
nut, about the fize of a moderate almond ; the feed or fruit of a 
tree of the fame name, growing in feveral parts of the ¢/?-In- 
dies; chiefly in the provinces of Guatimala and Nicaragua, and 
in the Caribbe iflands. 4 
The native Mexicans call the Cacao tree, Cucubua Gualmuitt ; 
and the Spaniards, Cacastal.—It refembles our chetry-tree; but 
is fo very delicate, and the foil it grows in fo hot, that to guard 
it from the fun, they,always plant it in the fhade of another tree, 
called mother of Cacao. 
The fruit isenclofed in a kind of pod, of the fize and figure of a 
cucumber ; except that it begins and ends in a point. Within 
the pod, which is half a finger thick, is form’d a plexus of white 
fibres, very fucculent, a little acid, and good to appeafe thirft. 
In the middle of thefe fibres are contain’d 10, fometimes 12, and 
fometimes more, as far as forty feeds, of a violet colour, and dry 
asacorns. Each feed, which is covered with a little bark or 
rind, when ftripped thereof, feparates into five or fix unequal 
pieces, in the middle whereof is a kernel having a tender bud, 
very difficult to preferve. 
Of this feed, with the addition of Vanilla, and fome other in- 
gredients, the Spaniards, and, after their example, the reft of 
Europe, prepare a kind of conferve, or cake; which, diluted 
in hot water, makes that delicious, wholefome drink, called 
Chocolate: for the preparation, ©, whereof, fee CHoco- 
LATE. 
This precious fruit, the Spaniards make fo confiderable a trade of, 
that there are fome who make 5000/. fterling, per annum, from a 
fingle garden of Cacao’s. There are two kinds of Cacao’s; the 
moft common, which is likewife the beft, is of a dark colour, 
bordering on red, and round: The other is called Patlaxe, which 
is white, larger, thicker, and flatter; its quality is deficcative. 
Some druggifts, however, fell four kinds; viz. the great and lit- 
tle Caracca, and the great and little Cacao of the iflands: thefe, 
however, may be probably reduced to the two kinds above men- 
tioned : it being only the greatnefs and fmallnefs that multiplies 
the names and kinds. 
The Cacao nuts, are efteemed by the Mexicans asanodyne ; and 
ufed, eaten raw, to affuage pains of the bowels. They alfo pro- 
cure a kind of butter or oil from them, as fweet as that of al- 
monds, and drawn in the fame manner; which is excellent for 
burns. 
In fome parts of America, the Cacao feeds are ufed by the In- 
dians as money ; twelve or fourteen, are efteemed equivalent to 
a Spanifh Real, or fix-pence three farthings fterling. 
CACHEXY,* Kaxe&tz, in medicine, an ill ftate or dilpofition of 
body: wherein, the nutrition is deprav’d throughout the whole 
habit: accompanied with a {welling, or bloating of the flefhy 
parts ; and a palenefs and lividnef$ of complexion. 
* The word is Greek; formed from. ygtos, ill, and é&:s, habit or 
difpofition. 


It ordinarily arifes from a debility, or foulnefs of the ftomach 
or vifcera; fometimes from an ulcer in the reins, in perfons that 
have the ftone, and other the like caufes. The external caufes 
are unwholefome food, frequent drunkennefs, exceflive ftudy, 
much waking, fuppreffion of the menfes, immoderate lofs of 
blood, chronic fevers, obftrudtions, &c, 

According to Boerhaave, Cachexies may arife either froma vitiated 
ftate of the nutritious juice, from fome diforder of the veflels that 
are to receive it, or froma: defe&t in the faculty that fhould apply 
it. The juices, he obferves, may be depraved, either from the 
quality of the food ; as if it be farinaceous, leguminous, fat, fi- 
brous, fharp, aqueous, or vifcous; from: the want of motion ; 
from the organs being vitiated by too much weaknels, or too 
much ftrength: And. thefe,.again, may be occafioned by immo- 
derate fecretions, and evacuations of any kind, the {chirrofity 
of fome of the vifcera, or the retention of fomething that fhould 
be fecreted: And hence, adiminution of the folids, or a repletion 
of the liquids with things, that cannot pafs : Whence arile two 
notable ill effeéts of this evil; wiz, a leucophlegmatia, and:an ana- 
farcous dropfy. : 

According to. the various colour, quantity, tenacity, acrimony, 
and fluidity of the nutritious liquor, arife alfo various difoxders, as 
the effedts of the Cachexia; v. g. palencls, yellownels, lividnefs, 
greennef,, blacknef&, or rednefs of the skin; heavinefs, windi- 
nefs, palpitation of the heart and. arteries increafed with the leaft 
motion ; crude thin urine; fpontancous watry {weats ; and, at 
length, a leucophlegmatia and dropfy. For the veflels that re- 
ceive the nutritious juice, there cannot well: be: affigned: any: uni- 
verfal fault; unlefS their too great laxity, and the difordersiaccru- 
ing from. them,, may:be admitted'as fuch, Lagftly, nutrition is 
impeded and perverted, by a defect in the faculty that fhould ap- 
ply it; as when the: circulating force, is either too languid or 
too violent, 

CACHU, Cacnou, or Carecuu, See thearticle Catecuu. 
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CACOCHYMIA ®, Kaxoxuje, a vicious ftate of the vital hu- 
mours, efpecially of the ma{$ of blood; arifing either froma difor- 
der of the fecretions, or execretions, or from external contagion, 

* The. word is Greek; compounded of xgnos, ill, and nuteos, 
juice. 
Gorreus gives the name Cacochymia to the abundance, or excels 
ofany ill humour; whether it be bile, pituita, or whatever, pro- 
vided there be only one that thus offends in quantity: and Plethora 
he calls the abundance or excefs of all the humours together. 

CACOPHONIA*, Kaxogeva, in grantmar and rhetoric, the 
meeting of two letters, or fyllables, which yield an uncouth, and 
difagreeable found. 

* The Word is Greek; com 
voice. 


CADARI, or Kapary, a fect in Mahometanifm, who affert free- 

will, attribute the a€tions of men to men alone, not to any fe- 
cret power determining the will; and deny all abfolute decrees, 
and predeftination, 
‘The author of this fe& was Mabed ben Kaled-Al Gihoni, who 
fuffered martyrdom for it, The word comes from the Arabic, 
‘WP, Kadara, Power. . Ben Aun calls the Cadarians, the Magi, 
or Manichees of the Muffulmen. 

CADE, a cag, cask, or barrel; ufed in the book of rates fora de- 
terminate number of fome forts of fifh.—Thus a cade of ber- 
rings, isa veflel containing the quantity of 500 herrings, and of 
fprats 1000. 

CADENCE, in mufic, denotes a kind of clofe, or reft, either at 
the end of a fong, or of fome of its parts, into which it is divided 
as into members, or periods, 

The word feems a metaphor, drawn from the dancing-fchool, 
where it properly fignifies a paufe, or fall from motion to reft. 
A Cadence is properly when the parts fall, and terminate on a 
chord, or note, the ear feeming naturally to expe@ it, Regularly 
it isto be made on the final or dominant, though fometimes alfo 
on the mediant, or middle chord of a mode. 
Cadences in finging anifwer nearly to points, or ftops in difcourfe. 
They arerefts contrived tofavour the weaknefs of the performers, 
as well as the hearers, of a mufical compofition. Men are not 
able to fuftain their attention, or their voice beyond the fpace of 
two meafures; even inthis fhort interval we perceive the fong to 
fall, and tend rapidly to a paufe, or reft: the notes which in- 
troduce thefe paufes, are called Cadences, in the proper condu&- 
ing and exprefiing of which a great part of the muficians skill de- 
pends. The chief Cadence or clofe is the Key itfelf, in which 
the bafs muft always conclude; the next in dignity is the fifth a- 
bove, and the next to that the third. Or if the bafs be tharp; the 
fourth or fecond above the key. 
In modulation, Cadences are made on feveral keys, though ftill 
with fome relation to the principal one ; the harmony muft al- 
‘ways return to the key appropriated to the piece, and often ter- 
minate there by middle as well as final Cadences, 
Cadences ufually occur in every two meafures, and always in the 
note which begins the meafure they happen in. It requires a 
nice tafte to diftinguifh the tonic note on which the Cadences ef- 
fentially fall; for that they ufually feem to fall on another note 
prefented in the fong. ~ It is by the natural progreffion of the fun- 
damental baf that we are enabled to make the difcovery, As of- 
ten as this bafs falls a fifth, or rifes a fourth, there is a Cadence. 
In reality, this difpofition imitates a clofé fo well that when we 
come to the firft found of this Cadence, we find ourfelves as it 
were forced to fall on the other, fo that it requires an extraordi- 
nary effort of the voice to fuftain itfelf on the firft, or only to 
fall a third, Hence it is that the firft found which makes its fifth 
of the tonic is called its dominant, being in reality the top, or 
higheft part of the harmonical fyftem, and that furtheft from the 
fundamental found: Thus /c/is the dominant of ut; and re, of 
fal. In-making a Cadence, the bafs mutt always fall a fifth, or 
rife a fourth, 

Cavence, in the antient mufic, denotes. a feries or fucceffion of 
miufical notes, in certain intervals; which ftrike the ear agree- 
ably ; and efpecially at the clofe of afong, couplet or ftanza, In 
which fenfe, Cadence amounts to much the fame with Rhythmus. 
Some muficians call a fhake, a Cadence ; but that is to confound 
terms. 

CavENCE, in oratory and poetry, denotes the running of verfe, 
or profe ; otherwifé called the numbers, and by the antients. the 
“Pubuos. See RHYTHMUs. 

€apvence, in the modern dancing, is when the feveral fteps, and 
motions follow, or correfpond to the notes, or meafures of the 
mufic. 

CADETS, the younger brothers of a family: A term naturalized 
in our language from the French. 

At Paris, among the citizens, the cadets have an equal portion 
with the eldeft: In other’ places, the eldeft has all. According 
to the cuftom of Spain, one of the Cadets, in great families, 
takes the mother’s name. 

Caper alfo denotes a young gentleman foldier, who to attain 
to fome knowledge in the art of war, and in expectation of pre- 
ferment, chufes to carry arms asa private man in a company of 
Foot. 


Cadet differs from: volunteer, as’ the former takes pay, though 


pounded of yxxos, evil, and gwyn, 
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only that of a private man, whereas the latter feryes without 
pay. 
Formerly there were only allowed two Cadets in each company. 
Tn 1682, the king of France eftablithed companies of Catlets, 
wherein the young gentry were trained up to war, and taught the 
arts and exercifes belonging thereto, as riding, fencing, mathe- 
maticks, &e, 
CADI*, among the Turks and Saracens, 
who decides in all civil controverfies within the diftri&t of a town, 
or city, though fubject to appeals to fuperior judges. 
* The word is Arabic 14D or VANP; Cadi, ¢.d. judge, formed of 
WIP to judge. d’Herbelot writes it Cadhi. 
The term Cadi ufed abfolutely, denotes the judge of a finaller 
town or villages thofe of cities being called Molizs, or Moulas, 
fometimes Mouli-Cadis, or great Cais. 
CADILESCHER, or Cavr-resker *, a capital officer of juftice 
among the Turks, anfwering to a chief juftice among us. 
* The word comes from the Arabic Kadi, judge, the particle 47, 
and A/char, army; as being at their firft inftitution, chiefly judges 
of the foldiery : Of whofe caufes they have ftill the fole cog- 


nizance. d’Herbelot writes the name Cadbi-lesker, or -Cadbi- 
asker. 


Each Cadilefcher has his particular diftri&: d’Herbelot makes 
two Cadilefchers in the empire ; Rycaut adds a third: with him 
the Cadikjcher of Europe, ot Romania is the firft; that of Afia, 
or Anatolia the fecond ; and that of Egypt the third, 

CADIZADELITES, a fe& among the Muffulmen. The Cadi- 
zadelites area kind of ftoics, who avoid all feafting and diver- 
fion, and affe& an uncommon gravity in all they do or fay. 
Thofe of them who inhabit the frontiers of Hungary, Sc. agree 
in many things with the chriftians; and drink wine, even in the 
faft of the Ramazan. 

They read the Sclavonic tranflation of the Bible, as well as the 
Alcoran. Mahomet, according to them, is the Holy Ghoft, 
which defcended om the apoftles at the feaft of pente- 
coft. 

CADMIA, in pharmacy, 4 mineral fubftancé, whereof there are 
two kinds, natural and artificial : 

The natural Cadmia, again, is of two forts; the one containing 
arfenick, and called cobalt; the other containing zink, called 
ealamine, or lapis calaminaris, 

The artificial cadmia is prepared from copper, in furnaces: Of 
this there are five kinds; the firft called botryitis, as being in 
form of a bunch of grapes; the fecond, Oftracitis, as refembling 
a Sea-thell; the third, placitis, becaufe refembling a cruft; the 
fourth, capnitis, dufty ; and the fifth, calamitis: This lat hangs 
round certain iron rods, wherewith the matter of the copper is 
ftirred in the furnace, which being fhaken off, bears the figure 
of a quill, called in latin calamus. 
The Cadmia Botryitis is found in the middle of the 
oftracitis at the bottom; the 
at the mouth of the furnace, 
This Cadmia is deficcative and detetfive, i¢ is generally ufed in 
ftinking ulcers ; which by means hereof are brought to cicatrize. 
The botryitis and placitis, are aNfo good in difeafes of the eyes. 
See Supplement, Artichks CALAMINARIS and Coparr. 

CADRITES, a kind of religious among the mahometans; whofe 
founder was Abdul Cadri, a great philofopher and! lawyer ; 
whence they fetch their name, Cadrites, 

They live in common, and in a kind of monafteries ; which, 
however, they are allowed: to quit, if they requeft it, and to 
marry; on condition ot their wearing black buttons on their 
garments, to diftinguifh them from the reft of the people, 

In their monafteries, each Friday, they pais the greateft part of 
the night in running round, holding each others hand, and ery- 
ing inceffantly Shar, living, one of the names of God: One of 
their number plays all the time on a flute, to animate then in 
this extravagant dance, 

CADUCEUS, or Capuceum, Mercury’s rod, or feeptre ; a wand 
entwifted with two ferpents, born by that Deity as the enfien of 
his quality and office, ‘ 
The poets attribute wondrous virtues to the Caduceus; a8 that of 
throwing people into a fleep, raifing the dead, &c. It was alfo 
ufed by the antients asa fymbol of peace, and concord: The Ro- 
mans fent the Carthaginians a javelin and a Caduceus, offering 
them their choice, whether of war or peace. 

Among that people, thofe who denounced war’ were called 
Jeciales, and thofe who went to demand peace, Cadiceatores ; 
becaufe they bore a Caidiceus in their hand, 

The Caduceus found on medals, is a common fymbol, fignifying 
good conduét, peace, and profperity. The rod exprefles power, 
the two ferpents prudeticé, andthe two wings diligence. 

Capucus morbus, in medicine; fee the article Epruepsys 

CCUM, in anatomy. See the article Corcum. 

C/EMENT, in a general fenfe, any compolition of a glutinous, 
or tenacious nature, proper to bind, unite, of keep things in co- 
hefion, 
The word! is alfo written Gemznr, and even Cimént. Tt is form- 
ed from: the latin’ camentum, of cada, 1 beat. — Tho’ M. Feli- 
libien obferves, what the ancient architeéts call’d Camentum, was 
a very different thing’ from our Gevieity ‘Fhe name gee 

wit 


denotes an ordinary judge, 


furnace; the 
placitis at the top; and the capnitts 
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with them, ftood fora kind of mafonry, or manner of laying the 
ftones; and even for the quality of the ftones; as when the walls 
were built of rude, unequal ftones, In reality, the ftones were 
cut for fuch work, but not fquared nor uniform : So that Ga- 
menta ftood oppofed to guadrati lapides. 

Mortar, folder, glue, &c. are Cements. The Bitumen brought 
from the Levant, is faid to have been the Cement ufed in the 
walls of Babylon, See Brrumen. ; 
Equal quantities of powder’d glafs, fea-falt and iron filings, mixed 
with loam, make one of the hardeft and moft durable C- 
ments that is known, The juice of garlic, M. Perrault aflures 
us, is a Ceement for broken glafs and china ware. 

Czmenr, is particularly ufed in architecture, for a ftrong, 
binding fort of mortar, ufed to bind, or unite bricks or ftones 
together, for fome kinds of mouldings ; or to make a block of 
bricks, for the carving of ferolls, capitals, &e. 

It is of two forts: The hat Cement, which is the moft common, 
is made of rofin, bees-wax, brickduft, and chalk, boiled toge- 
ther. The bricks to be cemented are heated, and rubbed- one 
upon another, with Cement between. 2 

The cold Cement is lefs ufed; it is made of chefhire cheefe, milk, 
quick lime, and whites of eggs. 

Cament, is alfo ufed among goldfiniths, engravers, jewellers, 
&c. for a compofition of fine brickduft, well fifted, rofin, and 
bees-wax ; in ufe among thofe artificers to keep the metals to be 
engraven, or wrought on, firm to the block, &c, as alfo to fill 
up what is to be chiffeled. 

Cament, in chemiftry, is a compound mafs, or faline pow- 
der, ufed for the purifying of gold, and confuming the impurer 
metals mix’d therewith. 

Cements are prepared of fuch falts and other ingredients, as by 
their acrimony corrode and feparate the filver, copper, or other 
matters from the body of gold. Some authors make but two 
kinds of Cements, common and royal. The firft made of brick- 
duft, nitre, and verdigreafe ; the fecond of fal gemma and 
armoniac, each one part ; two parts of common falt, and four of 
bole; the whole reduced into a pafte with urine, But many 
other compolitions are given by le Mort, Je Febure and others, 
Paracelfus has a: book exprefs on the feveral kinds of Caments. See 
Supplement, article CEMENT. 

CASMENTATION, a manner of purifying gold from other me- 

tals, by means of Cement. 
It is performed thus: Thin plates, or laminze, are ftratified in a 
crucible with the royal cement ; the crucible is cover’d up, and en- 
compaffed with fire for 10 or 12 hours, till being thus calcined, the 
falts have imbibed and confumed the impurities of the gold, ‘This 
method of refining is much inferior to that by means of antimony ; 
in regard, the falts, if not fufficiently corrofive, leave other me- 
tals remaining with the gold; and if too corrofive and acrimo- 
nious, they frequently eat away the gold itfelf. See Rerrninc. 

CESAR, among the Romans, was a long time ufed for the heir 
intended, or prefumptive of the empire; as king of the Romans 
is now ufed for that of the German empire. 

Thus Conftantius Chlorus, and Galerius, were proclaimed 
Cafars by Diocletian and Maximian; Licinius by Galerius ; 
Conftantine the great, by Conftantius; Conftantine the younger, 
Conftantius and Conftans, by their father Conftantine; and Junius 
Gallus.and Julian, by Conftantius. 

The Ca/ars were a kind of adjunéts or affociates of the empire, 
Participes imperii.. ‘They wore the imperial mantle, purple, and 
diadem, and walked with other marks of the fovereign dignity : 
They were created like the emperors, by putting on the purple 
robe, 

The dignity of Car remained the fecond of the empire, till 
Alexius Comnenus having ereéted Nicephorus Meliflenus Ce/ar 
by contraét; and it being neceflary to confer fome higher dignity 
on his own brother Ifaacius, he created him Sebaftocrator, with 
the precedency over Meliffenus, ordering that in all acclama- 
tions, €%c. Ifaacius Sebaftocrator fhould be named the fecond, 
and Meliffenus Ca/ar,the third. 

The title took its rife from the cognomen, or furname of the 
firt emperor, C. Julius Cz/ar, which by a decree of the Senate 
all the fucceeding emperors were to bear. Under his fucceffor, 
the appellation Auguftus being appropriated to the emperors, in 
complement to that prince, the title Cz/ar was given to the 
fecond perfon in the empire, though it ftill continued alfo to be 
given to the firft: And hence the difference between Ca/ar ufed 
fimply, and Cz/ar with the addition of Imperator Auguftus. 
Authors are divided as to the origin of the word Ce/ar, the cog- 
nomen of the Gens Julia: Some after Servius, derive it from Ce- 
faries, head of hair; urging, that the firft who bore it, was di- 
ftinguifhed by his fine head of hair, which occafioned the title. 
The more common opinion is, that the word Cz/ar comes @ ce- 
fo matris Utero ; becaufe his mother’s womb was cut open to give 
him birth. 

Others derive it from hence, that the firft who bore the name 
killed an elephant in battel, @ Cafo Elephante, which in the 
Mauritian tongue is called Czfar. This opinion Bircherodius 
fupports on the credit of an ancient medal, whereon is feen an 
elephant with the word Casar. 

C/ESARIAN Scéfion, the operation of extracting the Foetus from 
the mother, whether living or dead, by an incilion through the 
abdomen into the Uterus, SeeDrxivery, &e. 
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This is fometimes alfo denominated the Czfarian birth, Partus 
Cafareus ; by the Greeks, vseetouomoue, OF yaspop2ore. 
It appears from experience, that wounds in the mufcles of the 
Epigaftrium, or Peritoneum, and thofe in the matrix, are not 
mortal ; fo that the belly of the mother may be fometimes open= 
ed to give paflage for the child: But then it is not without great 
danger ; on which account, this operation is very rarely practifed, 
except on women newly dead. ‘Thofe brought into the world 
in this manner, are called Cazares, and Cafones, a caefo matris 
Utero; as were C, Julius Czefar, Scipio Africanus, Manlius, and 
our Edward 6, 

CHESTUS *, a large leathern gantlet, loaded with lead, ufed in 
the combats, or exerciles of the antient Athletz. 


* Tt was called Ceffus, 2 cedendo, from cedo to ftrike, or beat. 


Calepine fays, it wasa kind of a club with leaden balls hanging 
from it, fufpended by leathern thongs: But he was miftaken, it 
being only a leathern thong ftudded with nails of lead or iron ; 
part of it was twifted round the hand and arm, to prevent their 
being broke or diflocated. 

CZESURA, in the antient poetry, is when in the feanning of a 
verfe, a word is divided, fo as one part feems cut off, and goes 
to a different foot ftom the ret, ¢. gr. 


Menti | rino | ki num | quam men | dacia profunt. 


Where the Syllables ri, i, guam, and men are Ca/ures, 

Casura,-more properly denotes a certain agreeable divifion of the 
words, between the feet of a verfe; whereby the laft fyllable of 
a word becomes the firft of a foot. 

As in—arma virumg; Cano Troje qui primus ab aris. 
where the fyllables 70 and je are Cafures. 

Cmsure, in the modern poetry, denotes a reft, or paufe towards 

the middle of a long Alexandrine verfe ; by which the voice and 
pronunciation are aided, and the yerfeas it were divided into two 
hemifticks. 
In Alexandrine verfes, of 12 or 13 fyllables, the Cefure muft 
always be on the fixth 5 in verfes of 10 on the fourth; and in 
thofe of 12 on the fixth: Verfes of eight fyllables muft not have 
any Cafure. <r 

C/AETERIS Parilus, a latin term, in frequent ufe among mathe- 
matical, and phyfical writers. 

The words literally fignify, there/?, or the other things being alike, 
or equal; which exprefles pretty nearly their meaning as a term. 
Thus, we fay, the heavier the bullet, ceteris paribus, the greater 
the range, i. e. by how much the bullet is heavier, if the length 
and diameter of the piece, and the quantity and ftrength of the 
powder be the fame, by fo much will the utmoft range or di- 
ftance of Carriage of a piece of ordnance be greater. 

Thus alfo, in a phyfical way, we fay, the velocity and quantity 
of blood circulating in a given time, through any fection of an 
artery, will, ceteris paribus, be according to its diameter, and 
nearnefs to, or diftance from the heart. 

CAIMACAN®, or Carmacam, a dignity in the Ottoman em- 
pire, anfwering to that of lieutenant, or vicar among us. 


* The word is compofed of the two Arabic words, Caim'macbum, 
g. d. he who holds the place, or difcharges the function of ano- 
ther, 4 


There are ufually two Caimacans ; one refides at Conftantinople, 
who isthe governor thereof: the other attending the grand vizir, 
in quality of his liewtenant.—Sometimes there are three Caima- 
cans; one conftantly attending the grand fignior, another the 
grand vizir, anda third conftantly at Conftantinople ; who ex- 
amines affairs of policy, and regulates them in great meafure, 
The Caimacan that attends the vizir, only officiates when at a 
diftance from the grand fignior ; his funétion ceafing, when the 
vizir is with the fultan. “The Caimacan of the vizir is his fecre- 
tary of ftate, and the firft minifter of his council. 

CAINITES, or Cainzans, a feé of antient hereticks, who paid 
extraordinary honours to thofe perfons reprefented in {cripture 
as the worft of mankind; fo called from Cain, whom they e- 
fteemed their patriarch, and the chief objeé of their veneration, 
The Cainites were a branch of the gnoftics: they held, that 
Cain and Efau, Lot, and thofe of Sodom, were born of a moft 
eminent celeftial virtue; that Abel, on the contrary, was born 
of a virtue much lef eminent: to Cain, and others of the fame 
order, who, according to them, had a mighty knowledge of all 
things, they affociated Judas, whom they held in fo much e~ 
fteem,. that they had a book among them called the gofpel of 
Judas, §. Epiphanius relates, and at the fame time refutes, their 
errors. 

CALAMINARIS Lapis, Catamin Stone, a kind of foffile of fome 
ufe in medicine, but of more in foundery 3 being ufed to make 
copper yellow, i. ¢, to convert it into brafs. It is either of a 
brownifh colour, as that of Germany, and England; or reddifh, 
as that about Liege, and in fome parts of France; which is 
accounted the belt, becaufe turning yellow by calcination. It 
is dug out of mines, ufually in fmall pieces 5 having always 
eyes, fometimes veins, of lead in it; though it be not always 
found in lead-mines,—We have mines of Calamin at Wrington 
in Somerfetfhire, and elfewhere. It is generally dug in barren 
rocky ground; its courfes running, ufually, at 6 o’clock, as est? 
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call it, 2. ¢. from eat to weft; fometimes at 9, and fometimes ; 


at 125 or perpendicular, which is accounted the beft. 
When dug, it is wafhed, or buddled, as they call it, ina fun- 


ning water, which carries off the impure and earthy parts; leav-- 


ing the lead, Calamine, and {parry parts at bottom: They 
then put it in a fieve, and fhaking it well in water, the lead mix- 
ed with it {inks to the bottom, the fparry parts get to the top, 
and the Calamine lies in the middle: Thus prepared, they bake 
it in an oven four or five hours; the flame being fo contrived as 
to pals over, and fo to heat and bake the Calamine; ftirring and 
turning it all the while with iron rakes. This done, they beat 
it to powder and fift it; picking out of it what ftones they find : 
And thus itis fit for ufe, 

For the manner of applying Calamine in the preparation of Brafs: See 
Brass. 

Befides the two natural Calamines, this and Cobalt, there are two 
artificial ones: The beftis that called pomphalyx, the other tutty. 
Calamine is of fome medicinal yirtue, being aftringent, deftcca- 
tive, and deterfive ; and is much ufed for taking off films from the 
eyes of horfes, &%c. See Supplement, article CALAMINARIS. 

CALAMITA, in pharmacy, a term fometimes ufed for ftyrax, 
becaufe antiently put up in canes, Calami, to preferve it. See 
Supplement, article CALAMITA. 

CALAMUS Aromaticus, in pharmacy, a fpicy, bitterith root, 
produced by a peculiar kind of water plant, growing in the 
Levant, and even in feveral parts of England ; it is about the 
thicknefS of a goofe-quill, and is much ufed as a cephalic, and 
ftomachic; efpecially againft complaints ariling from a cold, weak 
ftomach. 

The Calamus Arematicus is the fame with what is otherwife de- 
nominated Acorus. 

It is alfo called Calamus odoratus, and Calamus amarus ; fome- 
times Calamus verus, or officinalis, to diftinguith it from another 
fort called adulterinus : In Englith, itis called the Sweet cane, or 
fweet-finelling flag. 

‘The belt is that which is greyifh without-and reddith within, its 
pulp white, and tafte fomewhat bitter ; but its leaves as well as 
roots, fweet-fcented. 

‘Caramus Scriptorius, in anatomy, is a dilatation of the fourth 
ventricle of the brain; fo called from its figure, which refembles 
that of a quill. See Brain. 

CALATRAVA, a military order, inftituted in 1158, by Sancho 
IL. king of Caftile, on the following occafion: The Moors go- 
ing to attack the little city Calatrava, and the templers' who held 
it, furrendering it up to the king, ona fufpicion of their inability 
to defend it, Diego Velafquez, a Ciftercian monk, but a man of 
quality, perfuaded Raimond abbot of Fitero, a monaftery of 
Ciftercians, to beg Calatrava of the king. He obtained it ; 
and Raimond and Diego put themfelves in it; being followed by 
a great number of people who joined them out zeal, for the 
defence of Calatrava. The Moors abandoning the enterprize, 
many of thofe who came to the defence of the city, entered the 
order of the Ciftercians ; and that under a habit more fit for mi- 
litary than monaftic exercifes, Accordingly they began to make 
excurfions on the Moors; and this was the rife of the order of Ca- 
latrava. 

‘The firft grand mafter was Garcias ; under whofe government 
the order was confirmed by Alexander III. in 1164. In 1489, 
Ferdinand and Ifabella, with the confent of pope Innocent VIII. 
reunited the grand matterfhip of Calatrava to the Spanifh crown : 
So that the kings of Spain are now become perpetual adminiftra- 
tors thereof, 

‘The knights bear a crofs gules, fleury with green, &c. Their 
rule and habit was originally that of the Ciftercians ; but their 
drefs was a little fhortened on account of their exercifes: And in 
procefs of time they were permitted a fecular habit. 

CALCANEUM, or Carcaneus, in anatomy, the fame as Calx, 
Os Calcis, Calcar, or the heel-bone. 

It lies under the aftragalus, to which it is articulated by gingli- 
mus; behind it is a large protuberance, which makes the heel, 
and into which the Tendo Achillis is inferted. 

CALCANTHUM, in minerology, fee the article CHancan- 
THUM. 

CALCEDONY *, Lapis Carcepontus, one of the loweft prized 
among precious ftones; diverfified with various colours, partly 
tran{parent, and partly opake, 


* Salmafius derives the word by corruption from Carchedonius ; ta- 
king the modern Ca/cedony to be the fame with the Lapis Car- 
chedonius of the antients, 


The Calcedony, or Calcidony, nearly refembles the common agate, 
and is reputed a fpecies thereof : Its colour is a mifty grey, cloud- 
ed with blue, yellow, or purple. It is fuppofed to be the white 
agate of the antients; though we fometimes find pieces of it 
blackith. 

It is very fit for the graver ; and much ufed, either to engrave 
arms, Sc. upon, as being harder and preferable to cryftal, if 
good ; or to paint them on the backfide. In fome parts, vafes, 
cups, religious beads, €'c, are made thereof. The cleareft and 
beft is that with a pale caft of blue, 
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Bellonius fays, it is f common arhong the Turks, that it ferves 
them for threfhing their corn ; but he feems to be miftaken. 
Neri thews how to make artificial Calcedonies of the colour of 
agaté and oriental jafpers. See Supplement, article Cuarcr- 
DONY. 

Caxrcepontus is alfo a term ufed by the jewellers, fot a defe& in 
fome precious ftones ; when, in turning them, they find white 
fpots, or ftains, like thofe of the Calcedony. 

This defe& is frequent in* granates and rubies, The Lapidaries 
ufually remedy it by hollowing the bottom of the ftone, 

CALCINATION, the 2& of calcining any matter; i.e. of te- 
ducing it into a calx, or very fubtile white powder, by fire. 
Calcination, fometimes alfo called chemical Pulverization, is the 
next degree of the power of fire beyond that of fufion: For when 
fufion is longer continued, not only the more fubtile particles of 
the body itfelf fly off, but the particles of fire do likewife infinu- 
ate themfelves in fuch multitudes, and are fo difperfed and blend- 
ed throughout its whole fubftance, that the fluidity which was firft 
caufed by the fire, can no longer fubfift.. From this union arifes a 
third kind of body, which being very porous and brittle, is eafily 
reduced to powder. For the fire having penetrated every where 
into the pores of the body, the particles are both hindered from 
mutual conta&t, and divided into minute atoms; fo that they are 
eafily reducible into the fineft powder. 

CatcinaTion, in a more extenfive fenfe, includes alfo the fo- 
lution of metalline bodies by corrofive matters, 

In this fenfe, Calcination is divided into actual, and potential, 

Aéiual CaucinaTion, is that effected by aétual fire, of wood, 
coals, or other: fuel, raifed to a certain heat, according to the 
nature of the fubftance to be calcined, 

A@tual Calcination, is fubdivided into incineration, and reverbe- 
ration; to this head alfo belongs the extinévion of things ig- 
nited, 

Potential CALCINATION, is that procured by potential fire, viz. by 

falts, fulphurs and other drugs, which ‘have, as it were, the 
force of fire; as ftrong waters, corrofive fpirits, &Fc, 
Gold is calcined by a reverberatory fire, with mercury, and 
fal armoniac. Silver with common falt and alkali falt. Copper 
with falt and fulphur ; iron with {al armoniac and vinegar; tin 
with antimony, lead and fulphur ; mercury with aqua fortis : 
This lait alfo, as well as moft other minerals, calcines with fire 
alone, without any other ingredient. Sze Supplement, article 
CaLcInaTion. 

CALCULATION, the a& of computing feveral fums, by adding, 
fubtracting, multiplying, or dividing. See ArrrHMetie, 

An error in Calculation is never protested or fecured by any 
fentence, decree, &c. In ftating accounts there is always un- 
derftood, falvo errore calculi. 

The word Calculus is ufed in this fenfe, in allufion to the practice 
of the antients, who ufed Cadculj or little ftones, in making com- 
putations, in taking fuffrages, and in keeping accompts, ec, ag 
we now ufe counters, figures, é¥c. 

CatcuLarion is more particularly ufed to fignify the computations 
in aftronomy and geometry, for making tables of logarithms, 
ephemerides, finding the times of eclipfes, &c. 

CarcuLation of ‘Clock and Watch-work. See Crock and 
Warcu-work, 

CALCULUS *, in medicine, the difeafe of the ftone in the blad. 
der, or kidneys. 


* The term is pure latin, and fignifies, literally, a ittle pebole, 


The Galculus in the bladder is called Lithiefis; and in the kid- 
neys, Nephritis. 

Caucuxus Literalis, or Literal CarcutLus, is the fame with 
{pecious arithmetick ; fo called, from its ufing the letters of the 
alphabet: In contradiftin@ion to numeral arithmetic, which 
ules figures, 

In the literal Caleulus, given quantities are expreffed by the firft 
letters, @ 5 ¢ d; and quantities fought by the laft zyx, &e. E- 
qual quantities are denoted by the fame letters, 

Catcutus Differentialis, is a method of differencing quantities ; 
or of finding an infinitely fmall quantity, which being taken in- 
finite times, fhall be equal toa given quantity : Or, jt is thearith- 
metick of the infinitely {mall differences of variable quantities, 
The foundation of this Cakulus, is an infinitel 


ound ly {mall quantity, 
or an infinitefimal, 


which is a portion of a quantity incompara- 
ble to that quanity, or that is lef than any affignable one; and 
therefore accounted as nothing ; the error accruing by omitting 
it being lefs than any affignable one, i.e. le(s than nothing, 
Hence two quantities, only differing by an infinitefimal, are ree 
puted equal. 

The better to conceive the nature of an infinitefimal, fuppofe, 
that in meafuring the height of a mountain, while you are 
looking through the fights, the wind blows off the fmalleft 
grain of duft; the height of the mountain is, then, lefs by the 
diameter of the duft than before: But as the mountain is ftill 
found of the fame height, whether the duft be there or Not, its 
diameter has nothing to do in the prefent cafe; and paffes for 
nothing, ie is infinitely fmall, Thus, in aftronomy, the 
diameter of the earth is an infinitefimal, in refpe& of the di- 
ftance of the fixed ftars: And the fame holds in abftragt: quanti- 


2B tities, 
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tities. ‘The name infinitefimal, therefore, is merely refpective, 
and involves a relation to another quantity 5 and does not denote 
any real ens or being. ’ E ‘ 
Now infinitefimals are called differentials, or differential quanti- 
ties, when they are confidered as the differences of two quanti- 
ties, Sir Ifaac Newton calls them moments 5 confidering them 
as the momentary increments of quantities 5 v- g- of a line gene- 
rated by the flux ofa point ; or of a furface by the flux of a line. 
The differential Calculus, therefore, and the dodtrine of fluxions 
are the fame thing under different names; the former, given by 
M. Leibnitz, and the latter by Sir Lfaac Newton: each of whom 
lay claim to the difcovery. 
There is, indeed, a difference in the manner of exprefling the 
quantities, refulting from the different views wherein the twoau- 
thors confider the infinitefimals; the one as, moments, the other 
as differences: Leibnitz, and moft foreigners, exprefs the diffe- 
rentials of quantities by the fame letters as variable ones, only 
prefixing the letter d; thus the differential of » is called dj and 
that of y, dy: Now dx isa pofitive quantity, if « continually 
increafe ; negative if it decreafe. p uit. 
The Englith, with Sir Ifaac Newton, inftead of d x, write 
(with a dot over it) for dy, }5 Se. which foreigners object a- 
gainft, on account of that confulion of points, which they 
imagine arifes, when differentials are again differenced ; befides, 
that the printers are more apt to overlook a point than a let- 
ter, 


Stable quantities being always exprefled by the firft letters of the’ 


alphabet da==0, db=20, de =03 wherefore d (x -+y —4) 
= dx 4-dy, andd (x—y 4a) dx —dy. So that the diffe- 
rencing of quantities is eatily performed, by the addition or fub- 
traétion of their compounds. : 
To difference quantities that multiply each other ; the rule is, 
firft, multiply the differential of one fator into the other factor, 
the fum of the two fa@ors is the differential fought: thus, the 
quantities being xy, the differential will be xdy + y dx, ie 
d (xy) =axdy+tydx. Secondly, if there be three quantities 
mutually multiplying each other, the factum of the two muft 
then be multiplied into the differential of the third: thus, 
fuppofe u«y, letux st, then uxymtys confequently 
d (vxy) =tdy+ydt: Butdtmudx4+-xdv._ Thee 
values, therefore, being fubftiuted in the antecedent differen- 
tial, tdy + y dt, the refult isd (vy) Sv ady+uydx 
4.xydv. Hence it is eafy to apprehend how to proceed, 
where the quantities are more than three. 4 
If one variable quantity increafe, while the other y decreafes, it 
is evident y dx — xd y will be the differential of xy, 
To difference quantities that mutually divide each other : The 
rule is, firft, multiply the differential of the divifor into the 
dividend, and, on the contraey, the differential of the dividend 
into the divifor ; fubtraét the laft product from the firft, and di- 
vide the remainder by the fquare of the divifor; the quotient is 
the differential of the quantities mutually dividing each other. See 
Fiuxions. ; { 
Caxcuxus Integralis, or Summatorius, is a method of integrating, 
or fumming up moments, or differential quantities ; #,e. from a 
differential quantity given, to find the quantity from whofe dif- 
ferencing the given differential refults. 2 c 
The integral Calculus therefore, is the inverfe of the differential 
one: Whence the Englith, who ufually call the differential me- 
thod, fuxions, give this Calculus, which afcends from the fluxions, 
to the fowing or variable quantities; or, as foreigners exprels it, 
from the differences to the fums; by the name of the inverfe me- 
thod of fluxions, See FLUXIONS. ; 
Hence, the integration is known to be juftly performed, if the 
quantity found according to the rules of the differential Calculus, 
being differenced, produce that propofed to be fummed. See 
Summarory Calculus. 
Suppofe / the fign of the fum, or integral quantity 5 then fy dx 
will denote the fum, or integral of the differential yd x. To in- 
tegrate, or Jum up a differential quantity : It is demonttrated, firft, 
that {dx =: Secondly, f (dx +-dy) =*+y5 thirdly, 
(xdy + ydx) =~ 9; fourthly, [(me'— dx ax") xm; 
fitthly, (2: m) x (a—im):mdx = x°:™; fixthly, J (gde— 
xdy):y'ax.y. Of thefe the fourth and fifth cafes are the 
moft frequent; wherein the differential quantity is integrated, 
by adding a variable unity to the exponent, and dividing the 
fum by the new exponent multiplied into the differential of 
the root; v.g. the fourth cafe, by m— (1-+1) dx, Le. by 
md x. 
If the differential quantity to be integrated, do not come under 
any of thefe formula’s, it muft either be reduced to an integra- 
ble finite, or an infinite feries, each of whofe terms may be fum- 
med. 
It may be here obferved, that, as in the analyfis of finites, any 
quantity may be raifed to any degree of power 5 but vice verfa, 
the root cannot be extracted out of any number required : Soin the 
_ analyfis of infinites, any variable or flowing quantity may be 
differenced ; but, vice verfa, any differential cannot be integrated. 
And as in the analyfis of finites, we are not yet arrived ata 
method of extraGting the roots of all equations; fo neither has 
the integral calculus arrived at its perfection: And as in the 
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former we are obliged to have recourfe to approximation ; fo iti 
the latter we have recourfe to infinite feries, where we cannot 
attain toa perfect integration, See SER1Es, 


Caxcutus Exponentialis, is a method of differencing exponential 


quantities, or of finding and fumming up the differentials or 
moments of exponential quantities; or at leaft bringing them to 
geometrical conftructions. . 
By exponential quantity, is here underftood a power, whofe 
exponent is variable ; vg. ** a. x’, where the exponent + does 
not denote the fame in all the points of a curve, but in fome 
ftands for 2, in others for 3, in others for 5, &c. 

Lo difference an exponential quantity : there is nothing required but 
to reduce the exponential quantities to logarithmic ones; which 
done, the differencing is managed as in logarithmic quantities: 
—Thus, fuppofe the differentialof the exponential quantity + y 
required, let 


Fikret 


Then will y/x=lz 


Ixdytyd«: du:% 
alxdy +-uydx:x=dz 
prt 
That is, a lady pyx’—'dxmdz. 
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CALEFACTION, 2 {chool term for the aétion of fire in heating 
a body: or the impulfe which the particles of a hot body imprefs 
on other bodies around, 

The word is particularly ufed in pharmacy ; where Calefaction 
is diftinguifhed from Coétion; the firft being applied, where 
the thing is only heated without boiling, 

CALENDAR *, CaLenpariuM, adiftribution of time, accom- 
modated to the ufes of life; or a table, or almanack, contain- 
ing the order of days, weeks, months, feafts, &c. happening 
throughout the year, See Timez, Year, Montu, Feast, 

ce. 

* Tt is called Calendar from the word Calenda, antiently wrote in 
large charaéters at the head of eachmonth. See Cauenps. 

The Roman CALENDAR, which continues ftill in ufe, owes its ori- 
gin to Romulus; but it has undergone various reformations fince 
his time. That legiflator diftributed time into feveral periods, 
for the ufe of the people under his command: But as he was 
much better verfed in matters of war than of aftronomy, he only 
divided the year into ten months; making it begin in the fpring, 
on the firft of March; imagining the fun made his courfe thro” 
all the feafons in three hundred and four days. 
Romulus’s Calendar was reformed by Numa, who added two 
more months, January and February, placing them before 
March: So that his year confifted of three hundred fifty-five days, 
and begun on the firft of January. He chofe, however, in imi- 
tation of the Greeks, to make an intercalation of forty-five days, 
which he divided into two parts; intercalating a month of twen- 
ty-two days at the end of each two years; and at the end of each 
two years more, another month of twenty-three days; which 
month, thus interpofed, he called Marcedonius, or the interca- 
lary February. 

But thefe intercalations being ill obferved by the pontiffs, to whom 

Numa committed the care of them, occationed great diforders in 

the conftitution of the year ; which Czfar, as fovereign pontiff, 

endeavoured to remedy: To this end he made choice of Sofi- 
genes, a celebrated aftronomer of thofe times; who found, that 
the difpenfation of time in the Calendar, could never be fettled 
on any fure footing, without having regard to the annual courfe 
of the fun, Accordingly, as the fun’s yearly courfe is per- 
formed in three hundred fixty-five days fix hours, he redu- 
ced the year to the fame number of days: The year of this 
correétion of the Calendar, wasa year of confufion ; they being 
obliged, in order to fwallow up the fixty-five days that had 
been imprudently added, and which occaftoned the confufion, 
to add two months betlides the Marcedonius, which chanced to 
fall out that year; fo that this year confifted of fifteen months, 
or four hundred forty-five days. This reformation was made in 
the year of Rome 708; forty-two or forty-three years before 

Chrift. 

The Roman, called alfo Fulian Calendar, from its reformer 

Julius, is difpofed into quadriennial periods; whereof the three 

firft. years, which he called Communes, confift of three hun- 

dred fixty-five days; and the fourth, Bifextile, of three hun- 
dred fixty-fix ; by reafon of the"fix hours, which in four years 
make a day, or fomewhat lefs; for in one hundred thirty-four 
years, an intercalary day is to be retrenched. On this account 
it was, that pope Gregory XIIL with the advice of Clavius 
and Ciaconius, appointed that the hundredth year of each cen- 
tury fhould have no Biffextile, excepting each fourth century : 

That is, a fubtraétion is made of three biflextile days in the 

fpace of four centuries ; by reafon of the eleven minutes wanting 

in the fix hours whereof the biffextile confifts. See BissexTILe. 

This reformation of the Calendar, or the new ftile, as 

we call it, commenced on the fourth of OGober, 1582, 

when ten days were thrown out at once; fo many having crept 

into 


into the computation fince thé time of the council of Nice, in 
325 ; by the defect of eleven minutes, 4 

Fulian Chriftian CALENDAR, is that wherein the days of the week 
are determined by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, by means 
of the folar cycle; and the new and full moons, efpecially the 
pafchal full rnoon, with the feait of Eafter, and the other move- 
able feafts depending thereon, by means of golden numbers, 
rightly difpofed through the Julian year. See Gorpen Num- 
BER, 
Tn this Calendar, the vernal equinox is fuppofed to be fixed to 
the axft day of March ; and the cycle of 19 years, or the golden 
numbers, conftantly to indicate the places of the new and full 
moons: yet both are erroneous. And hence arofe a very great 
irregularity in the time of Eafter. To thew this error the more 
apparently, let us apply it to the year 1715: in this year, then, 
the vernal equinox falls on the roth of March 3 and therefore 
comes too early by rr days. The pafchal full moon falls on the 
7th of April ; and therefore too late, with regard to the cycle, 
by three days. after, therefore, which fhould be on the roth 
of April, will be that year on the 17th. The error, here, lies 
only in the metemptofis, or poft-pofition of the moon, through 
the defect of the lunar cycle. If the full moon had fell on the 
11th of March, Eafter would have fallen on the 13th of March: 
and therefore the error arifing from the anticipation of the equi- 
nox, would have exceedingly augmented that arifing from the 
poft-pofition, Thefe errors, in courfe of time, were fo multi- 
plied, that the Calendar no longer exhibited any regular Eafter. 
Pope Gregory XIII. therefore, by the advice of Aloyfius Lilius, 
in 1582, threw ro days out of the month of Oétober, to reftore 
the equinox to its place, wiz, the arft of March ; and thus in- 
troduced the form of the Gregorian year, with fuch a provifion, 
as that the equinox fhould be conttantly kept to the arft of 
March. The new moonsand full moons, by advice of the fame 
Lilius, were not to be indicated ‘by golden numbers, but by 
epaéts, The Calendar however is ftill retained in England, 
without this corre€tion, Whence there is a difference of II 
days between our time and that of our neighbours. _ 

Gregorian CALENDAR, is that, which by means of epaéts rightly 
difpofed through the feveral months,’ determines the new and 
full moons, and the time of Eafter, with the moveable feafts de- 
pending thereon, in the Gregorian year. 
The Gregorian Kalendar therefore differs from the Julian, both 
in the form of the year, and in that epadts are fub/tituted in lieu 
of golden numbers: for the ufe and difpofition whereof, fee 
Epact, 
Though the Gregorian Calendar be 


preferable to the Julian, yet 
is it not without its defects : 


(perhaps, as Tycho Brahe and 
Caffini imagine, it is impoffible ever to bring the thing to a per- 
fect juftnels.) For, firft, the Gregorian intercalation does not 
hinder, but that the equinox fometimes lags behind the arft of 
March, as far as the 23d, and fometimes anticipates it, falling 
on the 19th: and the full moon, which falls on the 20th of 
March, is fometimes the palchal ; yet not fo accounted by the 
Gregorians, On the other hand, the Gregorians account the 
full moon of the 22d of March, the pafchal; which yet, fall- 
ing before the equinox, is not pafchal. In the firft cafe there- 
fore, Eafter is celebrated in an irregular month; in the latter, 
there are two Eafters in the fame ecclefiaftical year. In like man- 
ner, the cyclical computation being founded on mean full moons, 
which yet may precede or follow the true ones by fome hours ; 
the pafchal full moon may fall on faturday, which is yet refer- 
red by the cycle to funday ; whence, in the firft cafe, Eafter 
is celebrated eight days later than it thould be; in the other it is 
celebrated on the very day of the full moon, with the Jews and 
Quartodeciman hereticks ; contrary to the decree of the council 
of Nice. Scaliger, and Calvifias, fhew other faults in the Gre- 
gorian Calendar ; arifing from the negligence and inadv ertency of 
the authors, Yet is this Calendar adhered to by the Romanifts, 
throughout Europe, &&'c. and ufed wherever the Roman brevia- 
ry is ufed, 

Reformed, or Corrected CaLenDar, that which “fetting afide all 

apparatus of golden numbers, epaéts, aid dominical letters, de- 
termines the equinox, with the pafchal full moon, and the move- 
able feafts depending thereon, by aftronomical computation, ac- 
cording to the Rudolphine tables, 
This Calendar was introduced among the proteftant ftates of Ger- 
many, in the year 1700; when 11 days were at once thrown 
out of the month of February : fo that in 1700, February had 
but 18 days: by this means, ‘the corrected {tile agrees with the 
Gregorian. This alteration in the form of the year they admit- 
ted for atime; in expedtation that the real quantity of the tropi- 
cal year being at length more accurately determined by obferya- 
tion, the Romanifts would agree with them, on fome more con- 
venient intercalation. 

Confiruftion of a CaLenpar, or Almaxack. 
fun’s and moon’s place 
from Ephemerides. 2°, 


1°, Compute the 
for each day of the year; or take them 
Find the dominical letter, and by means 
thereof, diftribute the Calendar into weeks. 3°. Compute the 
time of Eafter, and thence fix the other moveable feafts, 4° 
Add the immoveable feafts, 


with the names of the Martyrs. 
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§°. To every day add the fun’s and moon’s place, with the rifing 
and fetting of each luminary ; the length of day and night; the 
crepufcula, and the afpects of the planets. 6. Add, in the pro~ 
per places, the chief phates of the moon. And the fun’s entrance 
into: the cardinal points; 7. the folftices and equinoxes ; tuge- 
ther with the rifing and the fetting, efpecially heliacal, of the 
planets, and chief fixed ftars. Means for each whereof, will 
be found under the proper heads. 

The duration of the crepufcula, or the end of the evening, and 
beginning of the morning twilight ; together with the fun’s ri- 
fing and fetting, and the length of days, may be transferred from 
the Calendars of one year, into thofe of another : the differences 
in the feveral years being too fmall to be of any confideration in 
civil life, 

Hence it appears, that the conftru@ion of a Calendar has no- 
thing in it of myftery, or difficulty ; if tables of the heavenly 
motions be but at hand, 

Gelalean CALENDAR, is a correétion of the Perfian Calendar, 
made by order of fultan Gelaleddan, in the 467th year of the 
Hegira: of Chrift 1389. 

Carenpanr, is alfo uled for the catalogue, or fafti, antiently kept 

in each church, of the faints, both univerfal, and thofe particu- 
larly honoured in each church 3 with their bifhops, martyrs, &, 
Calendars, are not to be confounded with martyrologies: for 
each church had its peculiar Calendar ; whereas the martyrologies 
regarded the whole church in general: containing the martyrs 
and confeffors of all the Churches, From all the feveral Calen- 
dars was formed one martyrology: fo that martyrologies are po- 
fterior to Calendars. See Marryrorocy, 
There are ftill fome of thee Calendars extant; particularly a very 
antient one of the church of Rome, made about the middle of 
the IVth century : comprehending alfo the feftivals both of the 
heathens and chriftians, which were then very few in number. 
F. Mabillon has alfo printed the Calendar of the church of Car- 
thage; made about the year 483. The Calendar of the church 
of /Ethiopia ; and that of the Cophte, publithed by Ludolphus 
feem to have been made after the year 760. The Calendar of 
the Syrians, printed by Genebrard, is very imperfe&t ; that of 
the Mufcovites, publithed by F. Papebroch, in moft refpedts a- 
grees with that of the Greeks, publifhed by Genebrard. The 
Calendar publithed by Dom. @’Achery, under the title of The folar 
year, is no more than the Calendar of the church of Arras, "The 
Calendar publifhed in 1687, at Augsbourg, by Beckius, is appa- 
rently that of the antient church of Augsbourg, or rather Stras- 
bourg, wrote towards the clofe of the roth century, The Mofa- 
rabic Calendar, {till ufed in the five churches of Toledo, the Am- 
brofian of Milan, and thofe of England, before the reformation ; 
have nothing in them but what is found in thofe of the other we- 
ftern churches; viz. the faints honoured throughout, and thofe 
peculiar to the church where they are ufed. 

CALENDER,* a machine ufed in the manufa@ories, for preffing 
certain ftuffs, filks, and even linens ; to make them fmooth, even, 
and glofly: it is alfo ufed for watering, or giving the waves to 
tabbies and mohairs, 

* The word is formed from the French Calandre, or Spanith Ca- 
Jandra, which fignify the fame; and which fome derive further 
from the Latin Cylindrus 3 in regard the whole effeét of the ma- 
chine depends upon acylinder. Borel derives the name from that 
of alittle bird, of the fwallow kind; in regard of the agreement 


between the feathers of the bird, and the impreffion of the ma. 
chine. 


The Calendar confifts of two large wooden rollers, round which 
the pieces of fluff are wound: thef are put between two large 
clofe polifhed planks of wood ; the lower ferving asa fixed bale ; 
and the upper moveable, by means of a skrew like that of a crane ; 
with a rope, faftened toa fpindle which makes its axi 

per part is of a prodigious weight, fometimes fifty or fixty tho 
pound. Itis this weight that gives the polifh, and makes the y 

on the ftuffs about the rollers, 
ingraving cut in it. 


in the Roman chronology, 


* The word is formed from the Latin, Ca/, or rather, Greek, 
xa, I call, or proclaim; by reafon, before the publica 
the Roman Fafti, it was one of the oflices of the Po: 
watch the appearance of 
to the Rex Sacrificulus ; 
Pontiff fummoned the people together in t 
with a loud voice proclaimed the number of Ca/ 
whereon the nones would be ; which he did by repe: 
formula, as often as there were days of Calends, Cala Juno Nor 
vella, Whence the name Calendce was given thereto, from Ca- 
to, Calare. This is the account given by Varro, Plutarch, and 
after him Gaza, derives the word from Clem, Quia luna Calen- 
dis clam fit. But thisis far-fetched. Others derive the appellati- 
on hence, that the people heing convened on this day, the pon- 
tifex called, or proclaimed the feveral feaits or holy days in the 
months a cultom whic continued no longer than the year of 
Rome 450; when C. Flavius, the Curule Edile, ordered the 
Fafti, or Calendar, to be fet up in publick places, that every body 
might know the difference of times, and the return of the fefti- 
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‘Che Galends were reckoned backwards, or in a retrograde ordet : 
thus, v. g. the firft of May being the Calends of May, the laft, 
or thirtieth of April, was the Pridie Calendarum, or fecond of 
the Calends of May; the twenty ninth of April, the third of the 
Calends, or before the Calends: and fo back to the thirteenth, 
where the ides commence; which are, likewife, numbered in- 
vertedly to the fifth, where the nones begin ; which are num- 
bered after the fame manner to the firft day of the month, which 
is the Calends of April, See Nones,and Ips. 

The rules of computation by Calends, are included in the follow- 
ing verfes. 


Prima dies menfis cujufque of? dicta Calendz : 
Sex majus Nonas, Ober, Julius, S Mars ; 
Quatuor at reliqui : habet Idus quilibet Oéto. 
Inde dies reliquos omnes dic eff Calendas ; 
Quas retro numerans dices @ menfe fequente. 


To find the day of the Calends anfwering to any day of the 
month we are in, fee how many days there are yet remaining of 
the month, and to that number add two: for example ; fuppofe 
it the twenty-fecond of April; it isthen the tenth of the Calends 
of May. For April contains thirty days; and twenty-two ta- 
ken from thirty, there remains eight ; to which two.being add- 
ed, the fum is ten. , 
The Roman writers them(elves are at a lofs for the reafon of this 
abfurd and whimfical manner of computing the days of the 
month: yet is it ftill kept up in the Roman chancery; and by 
fome authors, out of a vain affectation of learning, preferred to 
the common, more natural, and eafy manner. 

CALENTURE, an inflammatory fever, frequent at fea; attend- 
ed with a delirium ; wherein the patients imagine the fea to be 
green fields ; and, if not prevented, will leap over-board: which 
way they are frequently loft. See Supplement, article CALEN- 
TURE. 

CALIBER, or Cariper, in a general fenfe, notes the extent of 
any round thing in thicknefs, or diameter. 

Jn which fenfe we fay, a column is of the fame Caliber as ano- 
ther, when they are both of the fame diameter. ; 

CALIBER, more particularly denotes the bore, or width of a piece 
of ordnance, or other fire-arms ; or the diameter of the mouth 
thereof ; or of the ball it carries. 

"The Caliber is the rule by which all the parts of a cannon or a 
mortar, as well as of its carriage, are proportioned. 

Ca riper-Compaffis, a fort of Compaffes made with arched legs, to 
take the diameter of round, or {welling bodies. 

Caliber-compaffés, are chiefly ufed by gunners, for taking the 
diameters of the feveral parts of a piece of ordnance, or of bombs, 
bullets, éc. Their legs are therefore circular, and move on an 
arch of brafé, whereon are marked the inches, and half inches ; to 
fhow how far the points of the Compaffes are opened afunder. 
Some are alfo made for taking the diameter of the bore of a gun 
or mortar. : 

The gaugers alfo fometimes ufe Calibers, to embrace the two 
heads of any cask, in order to find its length. 

The Calibers ufed by carpenters and joiners, is a piece of board 
notched triangular-wife in the middle the taking of mea- 
fure. 

CALIBER, OF Carser-Rule, is an inftrument, wherein a right 
line is fo divided, as that the firft part being equal to the diame- 
ter of aniron or leaden ball of one pound weight, the other parts 
are to the firft, as the diameters of balls of two, three, four, &. 
pounds, are to the diamer of a ball of one pound. The Cali- 
per is uted by engineers, from ‘the weight of the ball given, to de- 
termine its diameter, or Caliper ; or vice verfa. 

The Caliber (Tab. Fortif. Fig. 2.) confifts of two thin 
pieces of brafs, fix inches long ; joined by a rivet, fo as to move 
quite round each other, the head, or one end of the piece is cut 
circular; and one ‘half of its circumference is divided into every 
fecond degree. ‘On the other half are divifions from one to ten ; 
each, again, fubdivided into four: the ufe of which divifions and 
fubdivifions, is, that when the diameter of a bullet, &c, not ex- 
ceeding ten inches, is taken, the diameter of the cemicircle, 
will, among the divifions, give the length of that diameter ta- 
ken between the points of the Calibers, in inches and fourth 

arts. 

The degrees on the head, ferve to take the quantity of an angle ; 
the method of which is obvious. If the angle be inward, apply 
the outward edges to the planes that form the angle ; the degree 
cut by the diameter of the femicircle, fhews the quantity of the 
angle fought. For an outward angle, open the branches till the 
points be outwards, and applying the ftreight edges to the planes 
that form the angle, the degrees cut by the diameter of the femi- 
circle fhew the angle required 5 reckoning from 180, towards 
the right-hand. 

Onone branch of the Calibers, on the fame fide, are, Firft, fix 
inches; and each of thefe fubdivided into ten parts. Secondly, 
a feale of unequal divifions, beginning at two, and ending at ten ; 
each fubdivid into four parts. Thirdly, two other feales of 
lines, fhewing, when the diameter of the bore of a piece is ta- 


ken With the points of the Caliters outwards, the name’ of the 

piece, whether iron or brafs; i. e the weight of the bullet it 

carries; or that it is fuch or fuch a pounder, from one to forty 
two pounds. 

On the other branch of the Calibers, on the fame fide; is a line 

of cords to about three inches radius; and aline of lines on both 

branches, as on the feGor; with a table of the names of the 
feveral pieces of ordnance. ‘On the fame face is a hand graved, 
and a right line drawn from the finger towards the center of the 
rivet; fhewing, by its cutting certain divifions made on the cir- 
cle, the weight of iron fhot, when the diameter is taken with 
the points of the Calibers. Laftly, on the circle, or head, on 
the fame fide, are graved feveral geometrical figures infcribed in 
each other, with numbers; asa cube, whofe fide is fuppofed one 
foot ; a pyramid on the fame bafe and altitude, and the propor- 
tions of their weight, &c. ; a {phere, infcribed in a cube ; a cylin- 
der, cone, circle, fquare, &c. bs : 

CALIDUCTS, a kind of pipes, or canals, difpofed along the walls 
of houfés and apartments; ufed by the antients for the convey- 
ance of heat to feveral remote parts of the houfe, from one com- 
mon furnace. 

Caripum Jnnatum, ce. See the article HEAT. 

CALIPH, Cauir, Karipn,* in oriental affairs, denotes a fuc- 

ceflor of Mahomet, in the fpiritual as well as temporal empire 

erected by that legiflator. See the article MAHOMETAN. 

* The word is originally Arabick, Khalifab, which properly de- 
notes a fucceffor, or heir.—Some pretend that it comes from a 
verb which fignifies not only to fucceed, but alfo to be in the 
place of another, not only as his heir, but as his vicar ; in which 
fenfe, it was, according to Erpenius, that the Saracen emperors 
and high-priefts were called Ca/iphs, as being. God’s vicars or lieu- 
tenants. But the more receiv’d opinion is, that they took this 
title as being Mahomet’s fucceflors. 


After the death of Mahomet, Abubeker having been elected by 
the Muffulmans to fupply his place, he would take no other title 
but that of Kbalifah reffiul allah, i. . vicar of the prophet, or 
meflenger of God. Omar coming afterwards to fucceed Abube- 
ker, reprefented to the Mahometan chiefs, that if he took the 
quality of vicar or fucceffor of Abubeker, the vicar or fucceflor 
of the prophet, the word vicar would in courfe of time come to 
be repeated and multiplied without end: upon which, at the mio- 
tion of Mogairah, Omar took the title of Zmir Moumenin, that 
is, Lord, or Prince of the Believers: an appellation accepted and 
born by all the legitimate Caliphs, or fucceflors of Mahomet, 
from that time. Not but they {till retained the title Caliph with- 
out other addition. 

The Caliphs in the Mahometan, bear a near affinity to the popes 

in the Chriftian religion. 

Vattier obferves, they called themfelves Vicars of God; and that 

the Mahometan fultans, and kings fell down before them, and 

kifled their feet: for which reafon, V. de Beauvais, fcruples not 
to call them the Mahometan popes. 

CALIPPIC Period, in chronology, a feries of feventy fix years, 
returning perpetually round; which elapfed, the middle of the 
new and full moons, as its inventor Calippus, an Athenian, 
imagined, return to the fame day of the folar year. 

Meton, a hundred years before, had invented the period or cy- 
cle of nineteen years; (fee Meronic Cycre.) affuming the 
quantity of the folar year, 365 d. 64. 18’ 56° 50; 314 3455 
and the lunar month, 29d. 12. 45' 47” 263 484 305. But 
Calippus confidering that the Metonic quantity of the folar year 
was not exact, multiplied Meton’s period by 4, and thence arofe 
a period of 76 years, called the Calippic. he Calippic period 
therefore contains 27759 days: and fince the lunar cycle con- 
tains 235 lunations, and the Calippic period is quadruple of this, 
it contains 940 lunations, 

It it demonftrated, however, that the Calippic period itfelf is not 
accurate; that it does not being the new and full moons pre- 
cifely to their places, but brings them too late by a whole day in 
Ss! years. 

CALIX, or Catyx. See the articles Caurx, and Cuanrer. | - 

CALIXTINS, a name given to thofe among the Lutherans, who 
follow the fentiments of George Calixtus, a celebrated divine, 
towards the middle of the fixteenth century, who oppofed the 
opinion of St. Auguftin, on predeftination, grace, and free will. 
The Calixtins are efteem’d a kind of Semi-Pelagians. Calixtus 
maintained, that there is in all men a ain power of under- 
ftanding and willing; with natural knowledge fafficient : And 
that a good ufe being made of thefe, God will give us‘ all the 
means neceflary to arrive at the perfection to which revelation di- 
reéts them. ; } 

CattxTins, alfo denotea fect in Bohemia, about the’ middle of the 
fifteenth century, who afferted the ufe of the cup, as effential 
to the eucharift.* 

* And hence. their name; which is formed from the Latin, Calix 
of yzavé, a Cup. See Cauyx. 

CALKING, or CauLkina, in the fea language, We. 

article CAUKING. 

CALL, in hunting, a leflon blown upon the horn, 

hounds. 
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Amongft fowlers, Calls are a fort of artificial pipes, made to 
catch feveral forts of birds, by imitating their notes, to allure 
them to the net, See Supplement, article CALLS. 

CALLENDER, in the manufa@tures. See CALENDER. 

CALLIBER, or Cariper. See the article CaLiBER. 

CALLIGRAPHUS*, antiently denoted a copift, or fcrivener, 
who tranferibed fair, and at length, what the notaries had taken 
down in notes, or minutes; which comes pretty near to what 
we call Jngroffing. 

* The word is Greek, Kamryex2@-; compounded of rar, 
beauty, and yeugo, I write; q.d. xg2rG- yegoery, ob fcribendt 
elegantiam. 

The minutes of aéts, &c. were always taken in a kind of cy- 
pher, or fhort-hand; fuch as the notes of Tyro in Gruter: by 
which means the notaries, as the latins called them, or the 
Enpeoyedo and Tayuyexoet, as the Greeks called them, were 
inabled to keep pace with a fpeaker, or perfon who diétated, ‘Thefe 
notes being underftood by few, were copied over fair and at 
length, by perfons who had a good hand, for fale, Se. and thefe 
were called Calligraphi ; a name frequently met with in the an- 
cient writers. 

CALLUS, or Cattosrry, in a general fenfe, denotes any cuta- 
neous hardnefs, whether flefhy, or bony, and whether natural 
or preternatural, 

In which fenfe, Clavi, or corns, are a fpecies of Callus. See 
Cravus. 

Cantus, is alfo frequently ufed for a kind of node, which joins 
the extremities of a fractured bone. 

The Formation of a Callus feems to be as follows: The juice 
that feeds the bone, running along its fibres, becomes extrava- 
fated in the place where thofe fibres are broke: fo that ftop- 
ping, and gathering together round the extremities of the frac- 
ture, it there dries, knits, and hardens, toa confiftence like a 
ftrong glue ; leaving only a little inequality in the place where it 
is formed. 

Callus's frequently grow {o firm as to fupply the place of whole 
bones. In the Phil. Tranfaé. we have an inftance of a Callus 
fupplying the place of the Os Humeri, taken out upon its being 
carious, by Mr. Fowler; and another of a Callus fupplying the 
place of the Os Femoris, and the perfon as ftrong as ever, and 
walking without any lamenefs, by Mr. Sherman. 

Caxuus, is alfo a hard, denfe, infenfible knob, or fubftance, ri- 

* fing on the hands, feet, &&'c, by much friction, and preffure a- 
gainft hard bodies. 

CALOGERI, Kaasyseor, or CALovERS, monks, ar religious, in 
Greece, both male and female ; inhabiting, particularly, mount 
Athos, but difleminated alfo throughout all the churches of the 
eaft. They follow the rule of St. Bafil, and make vows like the 
weftern religious, There has never been any reform among them, 
but they ftill retain their original inftitution, keep their former 
habit, &c. toa tittle. Tavernier obf{erves, they live a very re- 
tired auftere life, eating no flefh; and keeping four lents, be- 
fides a great number of fafts, with great ftriGnels, They eat 
no bread till they have earn’d it by the labour of their hands. 
During their lents, fome do not eat above once in three days, 
others but twice in feven. Moff of the night they fpend in weep- 
ing and praying. 

Some authors obferve, that the word Cakgerus is applied particu- 
Jarly to fuch, among their religious, as are become venerable by 
age, and the aufterity of their life. It may be added, that though 
Calgyers, among us, be a general name, and comprehend all the 
Greek monks; yet, in Greece itfelf, their priefts, or regulars, 
are called Hieromonachi, ‘Tecouovzno, : 

The Turks alfo ufe the word Calsyers for their dervices, or reli- 
gious Muffulmen. See Dervis. 

CALOMEL, in pharmacy, a name given to Mercurius Dukis, 

further fublimated to a fourth time, or upwards. The denomi- 
nation Calsmeh rather feems to have firtt belongéd to the “Ethiops 
mineral ; from xeac¢, pulcher, fair; and were, niger, black: for 
that white or pale bodies rubbed herewith, become black. 
Some will have it firft given to Mercurius Dulcis, by a whimfi- 
cal chymift, who employed a black in his laboratory; whofe 
complexion, as well as that of the mercury, he alluded to in the 
term: the medicine being fair, and the operator black. 

CALOTTE, a cap, or coif of hair, fattin, or other ftufF; ufed 
firft for neceffity, but now become an ecclefiaftical ornament, in 
France, &e. : 
Tt was firft wore by cardinal Richlieu : 
of acardinal. See the article Cap. 

CAxorrs, in archite@ure, a round cavity, or depreffure, in form 
of acup, or cap, lathed, and plaiftered, ufed to diminilh the 
rife, or elevation of a chapel, cabinet, alcove, &c, which, with- 
~~ fuch an expedient, would be too high for other parts of the 
pile. 

CALQUING, or Carxkine, aterm in painting, €c, ufed where 
the back-fide of any defign is covered with *black-lead or red 
chalk ; and the ftrokes or lines traced through on a waxed plate, 
wall, or other matter ; by paffing lightly over each ftroke of the 
defign with a point, which leaves an impreffion of the colour on 
the plate or wall, 

CALTROP, or Carturop, an inftrument with four iron 
points, 
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points bearing on: the earth, the fourth being in-the air, Several 
of thefe fixed in the ground where the cavalry is to pafs, flick 
into the horfes feet, and embarrafs them. Hence Caltrop is alfo 
made the name of a plant, whofe fruit refembles this machine, 

CALVARIA, or Caxva, the fcalp, or upper part of the head ; fo 
called from its growing bald firft. See Heap, and Caryitizs. 

CALVARY *, a term ufed in catholic countries for a kind-of cha- 
pel of devotion, raifed ona hillock near a city ; in memory of the 
place where Jefus Chrift was crucified near Jerufalem. 

* The word comes from the Latin, Calvarium, and that from 
Calvus, bald; in regard the top of that hillock was bare, and de- 
fitute of verdure: which is alfo fignificd by the Hebrew word 
Golgotha. 


Such is the Calvary of St, Valerian, near Paris; which is accom- 
panied with feveral little chapels, in each whereof is reprefented 
in {culpture one of the myfteries of the pafiion. 

CALVINISM, the doétrine and fentiments of Galvin and his fol- 
lowers, with regard to matters of religion. 

Calvinifn fublifts in its greateft purity in the city of Geneva ; 
and from thence it was firft propagated over France, the United 
Provinces, and England. In Fiance it was abolifhed by the re- 
vocation of the Edié of Nantz, in 1685, It has been the pre- 
vailing religion in the United Provinces, ever fince the year 1572, 
In England it has dwindled fince the time of queen Elizabeth ; 
and is now chiefly confined among the diffenters : though it ftill 
fublifts, a little allayed, in the articles of the eftablifhed church 3 
and in its rigor in Scotland. Of the thirteen Swils Cantens, 
there are fix who profefS Calvinifm ; which likewife obtains in 
the Palatinate ; except that of late popery is there becoming the 
reigning religion. 

The diftinguifhing tenets of Calvinifm, are, 1/2, That predefti- 
nation and reprobation are prior to the prefeierice of good or evil 
works, 2dly, “That predeftination and reprobation depend on the 
mere will of God; without any regard to the merits or deme- 
ritsof mankind. 3dly, That God gives to thofe whom he has 
predeftinated a faith which they cannot lofe; a neceflitating 
grace, which takes away the freedom of the will; and that he 
imputes no fin to them, 4th/y, That the reprobates cannot do 
any good work, by reafon of original fin, which cleaves to them, 
5thly, That men are juftified by faith only—The modern Cal- 
vinifis reject or palliate {ome of thefe articles, t 

In France the Calvini/is are diftinguifhed by the name of Figue 
nots; and, among the common people, by that of Parpaillots, 
In Germany they are confounded with the Lutherans, under 
the general title Prote/ants ; only fometimes diftinguithed by the 
name Reformed, 

F. Gaultier finds an hundred herefies in Calvinifn ; but F. Fran- 
cis Feu-Ardent improves vaftly on the lift ; making the herefies 
no lefs than one thoufand four hundred, 

CALVITIES, or Caryitium, in medicine, 
off the hair, efpecially of that of the fynciput, without being 
able to grow again; the moifture of the head, which fhould feed 
it, being dried up by fome difeafe, old age, or the immoderate 
ufe of powder, & 

Caxx, Iterally fiat, lime; a fort of ftone burnt, or calcined 
ina kiln for that purpofe, to be ufed in the making of mortar, 
&e, 

Caux, in chemiftry, isa kind of afhes, or fine friable impalpable 
powder, which remains of metals, minerals, &c. after they 
have undergone the violence of a fire for a long time; and 
by that means have loft all their humid parts, See Catcina+ 
TION. 

Gold and filver, after they have been reduced to a Calx, 
always be again recovered to their former form and Nature. 
Cals of tin, is called Puity; and is of confiderable ufe in polifhing 
itcel, mirrors, %¢. See Pury, 

Cals of brafs, is called Bs uftum, See Es ustum. 

Calx of lead, is denominated Cerufs., See Ceruss, 

For Calx of antimony, fee ANTIMONIUM Diaphoreticum, 

CALX, in anatomy ; fee the article Catcaneus, 

CALYX, or Catix, ina general fenfe denotes.a cup, See Cup 
and CHALICE, 

Catyx, in botany, is fometimes applied 
or even a part of it, is formed in manner of a cup or Chalice ; 
fuch is that of atulip, &¢. See Flower. 
Piny defines the Cahx the cavity in the middle of 
in the itamina and apices are contained, 
thus, 

Catyx, is more particularly ufed for th 
which encompafles and defends the petals and other parts of a 
flower: ferving allo as a bafis, or fupport to the whole. In which 
fenie Calyx is the fame with what is otherwife called Perianthixm, 
and by Dr. Grew the Empalement, 

The Calyx is that fet of leaves which involves the Petala, as the 
Petal. do the immediate organ of generation, 
Miller defcribes the Calyx, as the cup of a flower before it Opens ; 
or the foft husks or skin in which a flower firft, and often after- 
wards the feed of herbs, and fruit of trees, are covered, 
The Cahx is in fome plants of one entire piece ; as in pinks, &, 
and in fome is divided into feyeral; asin roles, &c, 
Saffron has no Calyx 5 its flower comes out of the earth befare its 
leaves, 
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CAMAIEU *, or Camaveu, a word ufed toexprefs a peculiar fort 
of onyx : alfo by fome to exprefsa ftone, whereon are found various 
figures, and reprefentations of landskips, &c, formed by a kind of 
Lufus Naturre ; {0 as to exhibit piClures without painting, 

* The word comes from Camefuia, a name the orientals give to 
the onyx, when they find, in preparing it, another colour; as 
who fhould fay, @ /econd /fone. 

Camatev is allo applied by others to thofe precious ftones, as 
onyx’s, cornelians, and agats, whereon the lapidaries employ their 
art to aid nature, and perfe& thofe reprefentations, 

Camateu is alfo ufed for a painting, wherein there is only one co- 

Jour; and where the lights and fhadows are of gold, wrought 
ona golden, or azure ground. : h an. 
When the ground is yellow, the French call it Cirage; when 
grey, Grifaile. This kind of work is chiefly ufed to reprefent 
Ballo Relievo’s : the Greeks call pieces of this fort Movegeepaze. 
See Supplement, article CAMAA. is 

CAMALDULIANS, or CaMaALDUNIANS, an order of religious, 
founded by St, Romulad, in 1009 ; or, according to others, .in 
960, in the horrible defart of Camaldoli, fituate in the ftate of 

2 , on the Appenines, ; 
par is that of St. Benedi& ; and their houfes by the ftatutes, 
are never to be lefs than five leagues from cities. ’ 
The Camaldulians have not bore that title from the beginning of 
the order; till the clofe of the XIth century they were called 
Romualdins, fom the name of their founder. Till that time, 
Camaldulian was a particular name for thofe of the defart Camal- 
dali, and D. Grandi oblerves, was not given to the whole order, 

. in regard it was in this monaftery that the order commenced ; 
but becaufe the regulation was beft maintained here. 

CAMBER-Beam, ‘in building, a piece of timber cut archwife, or 
with an obtufe angle in the middle, commonly ufed in platforms ; 
as church leads, and on other occafions, where long and ftrong 
beams are required.—A Camber-beam is much ftronger than a- 
nother of the fame fize; fince being Jaid with the hollow 
fide downwards, as they ufually are, it ‘reprefents a kind of 

rch. 

CAMBLET *, or CHAMLET, a ftuff fometimes of wool, fome- 
times filk, and fometimes hair, efpecially that of goats with wool 
or filk: in fome, the warp is filk and wool twifted together, and 
the woof hair. 

* Menage derives the French word Camelot (whence our Camblet) 
from Rambelotto a Levantine term for ftuffs made witha fine hair 
ofa Turkifh goat: whence'the word Cymatilis for Turkifa Came- 
Jot. Others call it Caped/ota, from Capellum, fhe-goat. Bochart 
makes Zambelot, a corruption of the Arabic Giamal, a Camel. 

- Others fetch Camb/et.from the bare Latin Came/vs: on which 
footing Camblet fhould properly fignify, a ftuff made of Camels 
hair. 

England, France,, Holland, and Flanders, are the chief places 
of this manufa@ture ; Bruxels exceeds them all in the beauty 
and quality of its Camblets: Thofe of England are reputed the 
fecond. 

Figured CamBLETS, are thofe of one colour, whereon are ftamp- 

_ ed various figures, flowers, foliages, Se. eans of hot irons, 
which area kind of moulds, paffed, together with the ftuff, un- 
der a prefs. hele are chiefly brought from Amiens and Flan- 
ders: The commerce of thefe was.antiently much more confide- 

” rable than at prefent. 

Water CamBueEts, thofe which, after weaving, receive a certain 
preparation with water ; and are afterwards paffed under a hot 
prefs, which gives them a fmoothnefs and luftre. 

Waved CaMBLESs, are thofe whereon . waves are impreffed, as on 
tabbies; by means of acalender, under which they are paffed and 

_repafled feveral times. 

‘The manufacturers, &c. of Camblets, are to take care they 
do not acquire any falfe and needle(s plaits; it being almoft im- 
poffible to get them out again: This is notorious, even to a 
proverb: we fay, a perfon is like Camblet, he has taken his 

» plait. 

CAMBRING, or CamBarinc.—The feamen fay, a deck lies Cam- 
bring, when it doth not lie level, but higher in the middle than 
at either end.—Alfo, if the fhip’s keel be bent in the middle up- 

- wards, (which may happen from her lying a-ground on a place, 
where neither her aft nor fore-part touch it, and from many 
other reafons taken from her make) they fay, She is camber- 
heeled. 

CAMELEON, Cuam2 eon, in natural hiftory, a little animal, 

famous among antient and modern writers, for a faculty itis fup- 

pofed to have, of changing its colour, and afluming thofe of the 
objeéts near it. 

The Cameleon, or Chameleon is of the lizard kind; only its head 

is fomewhat bigger than that of the common lizard. It has four 

feet, and a long flat tail; whereby it can hang to the branches of 
trees, as well as with its feet. In Egypt there are fome a foot 
long, including the tail ;. but thofe of Arabia do not much exceed 
half that length. Its fnout is long, its back fharp; its skin, 
from the head to the lait joint of the tail, plaited, and rough, 

fay fome, like a faw: Dr, Goddard fays, ’tis grained, like a 

“fhagreen ; the biggeft grains, or globular inequalities, being about 

the head; the next on the ridge of the back. Its head is without 

any neck, asia fifhes: it has two little apertures in the head, 


CAM 

that ferve for noftrils ; it has no ears, nor does it either make or 
receive any found. Its eyes are big, and verfatile this or that 
way, without moving the head, and ordinarily, it turns one of 
them quite the contrary way to the other. The tongue is half 
the length of the animal; confifting of a white flefh, round as 
far as the tip, which is fat and hollow; fomewhat like an ele- 
phant’s probofcis, or trunk ; and accordingly, fome call it a truné. 
‘This it can dart out very nimbly, and draw back again, over a 
bone which reaches from the root, half its length; much as a 
filk ftocking is drawn off and on the leg. 
It is a common tradition, that the Carmelean lives on air; but ex- 
perience fhews the contrary. The great ufe of its tongue is to 
catch flies, by fhooting it briskly upon them, and. entangling 
them in its probofcis: Some fay, the tongue is tipped with a glu- 
tinous matter, which the flies ftick to; and at the R. Academy 
of Sciences, they frequently obferved one to catch and fwallow 
flies ; they found alfo the figns of them in its excrements; and, 
when it was difleéted, the ftomach and inteftines were found full 
of them. 
M, Perrault affures us, that when. at reft, and in the fhade, the 
colour of the Cameleon is fomewhat various: that at Paris, was of 
a blueifh grey; but, when expofed to the fun, this grey changed 
into a browner or darker grey ; and its lefs illumined parts into 
divers colours ; forming fpots, half the bignefs of a finger’s end, 
fome of them of an Ifabella colour: the grains of the skin, not 
illumined at all, refembled a cloth, mixed of divers colours. That 
at London, defcribed in the Philfephical Tranfactions, by Dr. 
Goddard, was mixed of feveral colours, like a motled cloth :. the 
colours difcernible, were a green, a fandy yellow, and a deep- 
er yellow, or liver colour; but one might eafily imagine fome 
mixture of moft, or all colours.. He adds that upon excitation, 
or warming, it fuddenly became full of black fpots, of the big- 
nels of a great pin’s head, equally difperfed on the fides, &c. all 
which afterwards would vanifh, M4. Perrault obferves fomewhat 
like this of the Paris Cameleon; viz. that upon handling and ftir- 
ring it, it wou'd appear fpeckled, or ftained with dark. fpots, 
bordering on green. He adds, that wrapping it up in a linnen 
cloth, for two or three minutes, it would fometimes be taken out 
whitifh ; though not conftantly fo: nor did it take the colour of 
any other ftuff it was wrapped in. So that what Vheophraftus 
and Plutarch write, that it aflumes all the colours it comes near, 
excepting white, is exactly contrary to experience. Monconys 
affures us, that the Cameleon, when placed in the fun, appears 
green, though in a place where there is no graf, or other green 
object; that by the candle it appears black, tho’ placed on white 
paper; and that, when fhut up in a box, it becomes yellow and 
green: and he afferts, it never takes any other than thefe four 
colours, 5 
Naturalifts are very little agreed, as to the reafon or manner .of 
this change of colour: fome, as Seneca, maintain it is done by 
fuffufion ; others, as Solinus, by reflexion ; others, as. the Car- 
tefians, by the different difpofition of the parts that compofe the 
skin, which give a different modification to the rays of light: 
others; as Dr. Goddard, afcribe the change to the grains of the 
skin; which, in the feveral poftures, he thinks, may ihew fe- 
veral colours; and, when the creature is in full vigour, may 
have, as he terms it, rationem fpeculi; that is, the effect.of mir- 
rors, and refle&t the colours of bodies adjacent. : 
Thefe hypothefés are all deficient enough,, and there is ftill 
room fora new one; the Cameleon, then, is reprefented to us as 
an exceeding lean skinny animal; infomuch, that the. Italians 
call it a diving skin. M. Perrault obferves, of that which he dif- 
fected in the king’s library, that one hour it appeared to bea meer 
skin, and nothing elfe; and yet the next it would appear fat 
and plump. Hence we gather, that it muft have an: extraor- 
dinary command over the skin, as to tenfion or Jaxnefs ; fince. 
by {welling its bulk its skin will be filled, the fibres thereof 
ftretched, and the pores leflened: and again, by, withdrawing its 
groffnefs, the skin will be left lank and thriveled, one part wrap- 
ping over another: Which is confirmed by what we have al- 
ready obferved, that its skin is ufually feen to be full of ruge, or 
little plaits. Now the animal having it in his power to Ail the 
skin more.or Jefs, has it in its power not only to alter the tone 
and texture of the fibres, upon which their reflexive quality, in 
a great meafure, depends ; but alfo to bring parts into fight 
which before lay concealed, or to conceal fuch as before lay open : 
and it is more than probable, that the parts which are ordinarily 
covered, are of a fomewhat different colour from thofe conftantly 
open to the air. 
On thefe principles, probably, all the phanomena in the Came- 
leon’s colour may be folved. “The animal, it is evident, has a 
power to reflect different coloured rays from the fame parts; alfo 
to make certain parts refleét, and to prevent others reflecting : 
and, hence that variety, that medley of colours. 
Matthiolus relates feveral fuperftitious notions of the antients 
touching the Cameleon ; as, that its tongue torn out, while alive, 
helped the bearer to gain his law fuit; that burning its head and 
throat with oaken wood, or roafting its liver ona red tile, made 
thunder and rain. That its right eye, torn out while living, 
and fteeped in goat’s milk, took away pearls in the eye; that its 
tongue tied about a woman with child, made her ey, fe. 

4 hat 


3 and that its tail ftopped the 
us that Democritus had compofed a 


That its right jaw removed all fear 
courfe cf rivers: Pliny aflures 
whele book of fuch follies, 

CameEzzon, CHAMEL on, in aftronomy, one of the conftella- 
tions of the fouthern hemifphere, near the pole, and invifible to 
us, 

CAMERA Obfura, in opticks, a machine, or 
ing an artificial eye ; whereon the images j 
received through a double convex glafs, are exhibited diftinly, 
and in their native colours, on a white matter placed within 
the machine, in the focus of the glafs, 

‘The firft invention of the Camera Obfiura, is aferibed to Bap- 
tifta Porta. 

The Ufe of the Camera Obfcura is manifold: It 

purpofes in explaining the nature of Vifion ; and hence it is that 

fome call it the Ariificial Eye. Tt affords very diverting {pecta- 
cles ; both by exhibiting images perfedtly like their objects, and 
each cloathed with their native colours; and by exprefling at the 
fame time, all their motions: Which latter, no other art can 
imitate. By means of this inftrument, efpecially by the third con- 
trivance under mentioned, a perfon unacquainted with defigning, 
will be able to delineate objets to the laft accuracy and juftnefs ; 
and another well vetfed in painting, will find many things here- 

in to perfect his art. x 

The Theory of the CamERA Oxscura, is contained in the follow: 
ing propofition, 

If an object AB, (Tab. Opticés, Fig. 
{mall aperture C, upon a white wall op 
place of radiation beh 
of the object will be 
on. 

For, the: aperture C bein 


apparatus reprefent- 
of external objeéts 


ferves to very good 


16;) radiate through a 
polite thereto; and thé 
ind the aperture ’Ca be dark ; the image 
painted on the wall, in an inverted fituati- 


g very fmall, the rays iffuing from the 
point B, will fullon 4; thofe from the points.A and D, will 
fall on @ and d: Wherefore fince the rays ifluing from the fe- 
yeral points are not confounded ; when reflected from the wall, 
they, will carry with them a éertain fpecies of the objeG, and ex- 
hibid its appearance, on the wall, But fince the rays AC and BC 
interfeét each other in the aperture, and the rays from the low- 
eft points fall on the higheft; the fituation of the object will of 
neceflity be inverted, a 
Hence, fince the angles at D and dare right, and the vertical 
ones at C are equal; B and 2, and A and a, will be alfo equal ; 
confequently, if the wall, where the obje& is delineated, be 
parallel to it,ab:AB::dC:D C. That is, the height of the 
image will-be to the height of the vobje&t, as the diftance of the 
objeét from the aperture is'to the diftance of the image from the 
fame. d i 

Conftrution of a CAMERA Osscura, 
external objeéts thall be reprefented diftin@ly, and in their genu- 
ine colours, either in an inverted, or an ere& fituation, 1, 
Darken a chamber, one of whofe windows looks into a place fet 
with various objects ; leaving only a little aperture open in the 
one fhutter. 2. In this aperture fit a lens, either plano-convex, 
or convex on both fides; to be a portion of a large fphere, 
3. Ata due diftance, to be determined by experience, fpread a 
paper, or a white cloth, unlefs there be a white wall for the pur- 
pofe; foron this, the images of the defired objeéts will be deline- 
ated invertedly. 4. If it be rather defired to have them appear 
ere, it is done either by means of a concave lens placed between 
the centre and the fecus of the firft lens; or by receiving the 
image on a plane fpeculum inclined to the horizon under an: gle 
of 45° or by means of two lens’s included in a draw-tube, in 
lieu of one:—Note, if the aperture do not exceed the bignefs of 
apea, the objeéts will be reprefented, even though there be no 
Jens at all ufed. 

To render the images clear and diftin, it is 
jeats be illumined by the fun’s light : 
if the fpe€tator firfl ftay a quarter of an hour in the dark, Care 
mutt likewife be taken, that no light efeape through any chinks ; 
and that the wall be not too much illumined, Farther, the great 
ér diftance there is between the aperture and the wall, the larger 
and more diftin@ -will the images be ; but the rays becoming, 
thus, too much dilated, the brightnelS of the image is weakened, 
tiJl at length it become invifible, 

Conftruétion of a@ portable CAMERA OxscuRA. 1. Provide a little 
cheft, or box® of dry wood, (Fab. Opticks, Fig. 17.) of the fi- 
gure of a parallelepiped; its breadth about ten inches, and its 
length two or more feet ; according to the different magnitude of 
the diameter of the lens’s, 2. Inthe plane BD fit a fliding tube 
EF with two lens’s; or, to fet the image at a lefs diftance from 
the tube, with three lens’s convex on both fides: The diameter 
of the two outer,. or forwarder, to be £2; of a foot ; that of the 
inner lefs, uv, g. #2. 3, Within the cheft, at a proper diftance 
from the tube, fet up an. oiled Paper, perpendicularly, GH, fo 
as images thrown upon it may be feen through. Laftly, in I 

ke around hole, fo asa perfon may look conveniently thro’ 

it with both eyes, 

If then the tube be turned 

being at their proper diftance, 

the objeéts will 
dore. 


wherein the images of 


neceflary the ob- 
They will be ftill brighter, 


o 


towards the objeéts, (the lens’s 
to. be determined by experiment) 
be delineated on the paper GH, ereé as be- 


CAMPAIGN, a military ter 


CAMPANULOUS, or Campan 
CAMPECHE WOOD, a kind of wood br 


CAMPHOR, or CaMPHIRE,* a white, fhining, 


Another portable CAMERA may be thus made, 3, Ip the 
ciftula, or cheft, (Tab. Opticks, Fig. 18.) raife a | 
either round or fquare HI, open towards the objet AB. 9. Re. 
hind the aperture, incline a little plain mirror 24, to an angle 
of 45°, which may refle& the rays, Aa and Bé, upon a lens 
convex on both fides G, included in a tube G L, 3. At the di- 
ftance of the focus thereof, place a table covered witha white pa- 
per EF, to receive the image a@ Laftly, in NM make an 
oblong aperture to look through. 

CAMISADE,®* in the art of war, 
night, or at the point of day ; wh 


middle of a 
ittle turret, 


an attack by furprize, in the 

en the enemy are {uppofed.a-bed, 

* The word is faid to have took its rife from an attack of this 
wherein, as a badge, or fignal to know one a, 
bore a fhift, in French called Chemife, 
arms. 

CAMISARDS,* or Camisars, an appellation given by the French 
to the Calvinifts of the Cevennes, who formed a league, and took 
up arms, in their own defence, in the year 1688, 

* The reafon of the name is difputed. Some detive it from Cami. 
Jade, in regard of the fuddennels of their attacks and incurfions 
from their mountains; others from Camife, which in that Country 
fignifies a fhift; either by reafon they wanted, or plundered Jin- 
nen for fhifts ; or wore cloaths that refembled fhifts, Others, with 
more probability, from Camis, a high or beaten road ; by. reafon 
the roads were infefted by the Camifards. 

CAMP, a fpacious poft, or fpot of ground, where 
intrenches itfelf, or plants a piquet-watch, to lod 
in tents, or barracks. 

The Camp is fometimes covered by 
only by the advantage of its poft : 
Chevaux de Frife laid acro& 
the old prince of Orange. 
The chief skill of a general lies in the 
the Romans were unacquainted with, till the war with Pyrrhus ; 
from whofe Camp they learned to model their own, Till then, 
they knew not how to poft themfelves to advantage, nor with 
any order in their Camp. 

An Incampment, or flanding Camp, is always to have the advan- 
tage of water, forage and fewel; with the means of covering and 
retréching itfelf. 2 
Rhoe, deferibing the great Mo, 
Englifh miles round, and contai 
city in Europe ; that it is compofed of 800000 men, and 40000 
elephants; and what increafes the miracle is, that all thefe tents 
are pitched in four hours time. 

Flying-Camp, is a ftrong body of horfe or 
fometimes added foot ; commanded ufy 
ral. 

This always keeps the field, makin 
cover the garrifons in pofleffion, a 
verfary in continual alarm, 


nother by, theyy 
or Camife, over their 


an army refts, 
ge fecure either 


an intrenchment ; fometimes 
Sometimes it is inclofed with 
each other; the ordinary pragtice of 


art of incamping well: This 


gul's Camp, fays, it is twenty 
ns more {pace than the large{t 


dragoons, to which are 
ally by a lieutenant-gene- 


ig frequent motions both. to 
nd to infult and keep the ad 
and oblige him to make diverfions. 
m, fignifying the fpace of time during 
which armies are maintained, yearly, in the field, 

The Germans begin their Campaign. very late; ufual 
for harveft: The French are always ea 
in winter, by which they have rea 


ly waiting 
tly, and begin fometimes 
ped great advantages, 
IFORMIS, an appellation given 
to thofe plants whofe flowers refemble the thape of a bell, 
ought from Yucutan, 


a 


province of America, and ufed in dying. 
The heart of the tree, which alone ufed, is 
it has been felled fome time, it becomes bl 
in water, gives a black tin@ure, fuch as 
Tt is very heavy, and burns admirably, 
flame. 


at fir red; after 
ack; and, if fteeped 
may be wrote withal. 

and gives a clear lafting 


tranfparent, 
friable, inflammable, odoriferous, volatile gum, or relin, of a 
bitterifh tafte, and very hot in the mouth ; flowing from a tree 
of the fame name, frequent in the iflands of Borneo, and Ceylon, 
and the neighbouring mountainous coafts of India ; refembling a 
walnut tree. 

* The word comes from the 

nify the fame thing. ‘ 

Camphor diftills from the tree in manner of a gum ; and as is faid, , 
moft plentifully in the time of earthquakes and ftorms, M. Le- 
mery fays, the Camphor is found at the foot of the tree ; where it 
thickens into little grains of different figures and fizes ; very dry, 
friable, light, and of a bitterith tafte, Thefe little grains falling 
on one another, adhere lightly together, and form mafles ; which 
being fqueezed a little by the fingers, granulate 2¢in into {mall 
corpufcles, like falt. 
Some authors make two differe 


Arabic Capur, or Caphur ; which fig. 


nt kinds of Campher, according 
to the different parts of the tree where they are found: That 
in the veins of the wood, 1s faid to be diferent from that which 
oozes out upon breaking the bark, 
The Camphor, it is faid, being at firft duskifh, is whitened éither 
by the fun or the fire. In effect, we have but little of the raw na- 
tural Camphor among us; the Dutch take care that it come all 
refined by fublimation, and prepared to our hands, 

Manner of refining crude CamPuor. The method is to fet it to 
fublimé in fubliming pots ; the yeflel is half full, it is ftop- 


? 


3en 
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ped, and placed over a gentle fire; where only the pureft part 
rifes at firft; but, by degrees, the whole is fublimed, except a 
Caput Mortuum, or earthy matter fticking at bottom: They 
then mele it with a gentle heat, and run it into moulds to give 
it what figure they pleafe.—lIt is fo yolatile, and apt to evaporate 
in fmoke, that the merchants ordinarily inclofe it in line-feed, 
that the vifcofity of that grain may keep its particles toge- 
ther. 
Yamphor has various ufes; asin fire-works, in making varnifh, 
_ In the courts of the caftern princes, it is burnt, together 
with wax, to illumine the night. It is exceedingly inflammable, 
fo as to burn and preferve its fame in water 5 and in burning it 
confumes wholly, leaving no fcoria behind: But its principal 
ufé is in medicine. 
Camphor is the mott efficacious diaphoretick known 5 its great fub- 
tilty diffufing itfelf through the fubftance of the parts, almoft as 
foon as the warmth of the ftomach has fet it in motion. It is ufed 
alfo in carie’s of the bones, as a detergent in wounds, to refitt 
gangrenes, ce, When mixed with the fubtile falts of cantha- 
rides, it prevents their injuring the bladder ; its exquifite finenefs 
inabling it to follow them into all the meanders of the vellels, and 
to fheath their afperities. 

Dr. Quincy obferves, that Camphor begins to be mixed, and that 
to good purpofe, with mercurials, to guard againft their ftimula- 
ting properties, and to fend them into the fineft paflages, to ope- 
rate by fufion, and the force of impulfe. For not only Mercurius 
Dulcis or Calomel, may be hereby reftrained from manifeft ope- 
ration in the glands about the mouth ; but alfo the mineral ‘Tur- 
bith, which of itfelfaGts very ftrongly by ftool and vomit, when 
mixed with Campbor, will be much lefs feltin thofe refpeéts ; and 
will go into the fartheft circuit of motion, and promote the cu- 
tancous difcharge, in a more efficacious manner than any medi- 
cine of lef fpecifick gravity. 

M. Lemery endeavoured at a chymical analyfis of Camphor, but 
in vain; either its parts were too fine and volatile to be carried 
to any greater degree of purity or fubtilty by any chymical pro- 
cefs; or it was owing to the clofe union of its principles, which 
in all appearance mutt be an oil anda volatile falt, that they 
could not be feparated. 

Camphor, he obferves, does not diffolve in aqueous or phlegma- 
tic liquors ; but in fulphurous ones it does ; not in alcalines, nor 
even in fome acids: but in fpirit of nitre it diffolves perfe&lly ; 
and is the fole refin that does fo.. This diffolution is ordinarily 
called Oil of Camphor ; and it is to this the medicinal virtue of 
Camphor in wounds, gangrenes, and caries’s is afcribed. They 
do not take it internally, for fear of its fharpnefs and corro- 
fiyenefs; though M. Lemery has found good effects from two 
or three drops by the mouth, in obftruétions and fits of the 
mother ; in thefe cafes indeed, he generally mixed it with as much 
oil of amber. 

There isa common: verfe to the difcredit of Camphor, 
finell emafculated : 
Camphora per Nares caftrat odore Mares. 

But the proverb, according to Scaliger and Tulpius, is falfe. 
Campher, being boiled in aqua vite, in a clofe place, till the 
whole be evaporated ; if a lighted torch or candle be introduced, 
the air in the whole place will immediately catch fire, and ap- 
pear ina flame, without doing any damage to the place or the 
fpectators. 

Jt has been found, in Ceylon, 


as if its 


that the root of the tree which 
yields cinnamon, yields, by incifion, a matter that has a ftrong 
fmell of Camphor, and many of its virtues ; whence naturalifts, 
by miftake, have fuppofed that all Camphor came from that tree. 
—_Thiere is alfo a fimell of Camphor in feveral other plants, as in 
camphorata, abrotonum, rofemary, &c. 

What is called artificial CamPuor, is prepared with gum fan- 
darach, and white vinegar diftilled, kept twenty days in horfe- 
dung, and afterwards expofed a month to the fun todry ; at the 
end of which, the Camphor is found, in form of the cruft of a 
white loaf,—This is alfo called Juniper Gum, white Varnifp, and 
Majic. 

CAMPUS Maii, in antient cuftoms, an anniverfary affembly 
of our anceftors, held on May-day ; where they confederated 
together for defence of the kingdom againft all its enemies. 

CAMUS, a perfon with a low, flat nofe, hollowed or funk in the 
middle. 
The tartars are great admirers of Camus beauties. Bubruquis 
obferves, that the wife of the great Ienghis Kan, a celebrated 
beauty, had only two holes for a nofe. 

CANAL, CaNnacis in anatomy, a du&, or paflage, thro’ which 
any of the juices, oF fluids of the body flow. 

Cana of the Larmier, the hollowed plafond or fofit of a cernice 5 
which makes the pendant mouchette. See Larmier, and Sor- 
FITO, 

Canat of the Valute, in the Ionic capital, is the face of the circum- 
yolutions, enclofed by a liftel. 

Canaces Semicirculares, in anatomy, are three Canals, in the la- 
byrinth of the ear 5 which open by as many orifices into the ve- 
ftibulum. 

They are of three diferent fizes, Major, Minor, and Minimus. 
Jn different fubjects, they are frequently different ; but are always 


‘ 
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alike in the fame: The reafon, Valfalva ingenioufly conjectures 
to be, that asa part of the tender auditory nerve is lodged in 
thefe Canals, fo they are of three feveral fizes, the better to fuit 
all the variety of tones; fome of the Canals fuiting fome tones, 
and others others, And though there be fome difference in the 
form and fize of thefe Canals in different perfons; yet left there 
fhould be any difcord in the auditory organs, thefe Canals are 
always in exaét conformity to one another, in the fame man, 


CaNALis, or CANALICULUS Arteriofus, in anatomy, a veffel, 


obferved in foetus’s, but which after delivery, grow ufelefs, and 
difappears. It is alittle tube, which joining the pulmonary arte- 
ry and aorta, ferves to convey the blood out of one into the other. 
without pafling through the lungs. See Forrus. 5 


CANCELIER, in falconry, is when a light fown hawk, in her 


ftooping, turns two or three times upon the wing, te recover her 
felf before fhe feizes. 


CANCELLING, * in the civil law, an a&t whereby a perfon con- 


fents, that fome former deed be rendered null, and void.—This 
is otherwife called Re/ciffion. 

* The word comes from the Latin Cancel/are, to incompafs, or 

pale a thing. 

In the proper fenfe of the word, to cancel, is to deface an obliga- 
tion, by paffing the pen from top to bottom, or acrofs it ; which 
ne a kind of chequer lattice, which the Latins call Cance/- 
i, 


CANCER, in aftronomy, one of the twelve figns of the zodiack 5 


ordinarily reprefented on the globe in form of a crab, and in 
aftronomical books denoted by a figure much refembling that of 
the number of fixty-nine, 

The Stars in the fign Cancer, Ptolemy makes 13 ; Tycho 15 ; 
Bayer and Hevelius 29 ; Mr. Flamftead no lef than 71.—Theit 
order, names, places, longitude, latitude, magnitude, Gc, in 
the Britannick Catahgue, are as follows, 


Names and Situations of Longitude. | Latitude. = 
the Stars. 8 &é 
GC i DP) 2. 
Bz r 246A 
In extremity of preced. north foot se ee 38 ‘ a a B : 
24 24 46 A 
Subfequent and more fouthern oy “ $ 3 of HB 4 
24.45 22) 4 © 29A) 7 
by 
2410 40] 1 13B 
In the preced. and more fout”!” foot 26 18 a a a a : 
24 36 38| 2 16 12B) 7 
In the preced. north foot, fouth 25 9 26] 1 19 13B] 5 
eS 27 1 42) 6 24 35 A] 7 
In the fecond north foot, a 24 47 23) 5 36 4Bl6 7 
under, 24 54 49) 5 18 44B) 4 
27 22 31 I A 
Againft the tail, Ptolem. 25th. ID a ° g 2 4 eA fg 
a 27 48 15] 5 42 25Al 7 
28 30 17] 6 41 26A 
Agit. the extrem. of the 2d fo. foot 29 a x! 10 te 6A 4 
ae 
The north of the 3d nerth foot 26 38 3] 727 32B) 6 
Tn the origin of the 3d north foot 27 29 33) 4 20 33Bi 6 
In the back, behind the tail 29 27 6] 1 239A] 6 
20 
122 2] 830 57A 
The firft in the 4th north foot GB 27 52 13) 8 is eR bey 
The fecond 28 10 35] 7 30 OB] 6 
In the orig. of preced. norht". claw 28 44 18] 5 10 36B] 7 
Subfequent, and more foutherly S% 02020] 2 7 StAj 7 
25 
The laft of three G28 7 9| 8 27 31B} 6 
NL. 1 34 58] 6 22 16A] 6 
The fecond % 29 15 40] 4 53 44Bj6 7 
U1 39 24) 4.45 204) 7 
The third @ 29 55 16] 4 59 48B] 6 
30 
The preced. fo. of Clofthebreat 1 24 42] 0 47 46Al6 5 
Fourth and fubfequent o15 14] 5 5 16B)7 8 
Preced. north in the 1 of the breaft 1 5 29) 1 32 33Bl67 
338 1) 8 31 50A] 6 
1 53 2t] O 51 52B) 7 
35 y 
The preced. in the 3d fouthern foot 4 48 42] 839 1A] 6 
The fubfequent 5 430] 840 aA} 6 
Nebulous flars in the middle of 2 Sosa meNn oN? Bie 
the breaft, called Pre/epe. 3 5 25) 1 6 228} 6 
6 3 5 9] 1 18 37Bi 7 
Subfeq. no. inthe [1] called N. Ajellus 3:13, 0] 3 9 41 BY) 4 
Preced. in the 4th fouth foot 5 29 18] 5 20 4rA| 6 
; 1 if 49]12 10 46B) 7 
Southern ftar in (] called So. AjeHus 4 23 40] 0 3 46B) 4 
In the north claw 2 © 531/10 23 4OBl 5 
45 
In the extrem. of the 4th fo. foot 6 32 22] 7 44 58A] 6 
Sabfequent in the fouthern foot 6 31 15) 5 39 1A} 6 
Firft over the northern claw 212 44)14 18 33B) 7 
Firft of thofe following the n, claw 3 23 2/10 15 12B| 6 
37 134 2 16 16A] 6 
Names 
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Names and Situations of & Longitude.) Latitude. iS 
the Stars. 3 RNB, entry 93 
50 
Second §§ 3 26 1|10 21 47 BIG 
* Third 341 1110 24 34 Bl 6 
Preced. in the middle of the n. claw 3 6 12\12 35 34 Bis 6 
Fourth 4 10 5110 24 Bl6 5 
Second 2 59°35114 59 41 Bis 6 
That pieced. the fouthern claw 8 46 33] 5 30 32 A] 7 
2d and Subf. in middle of the claw 3.59 42|12 29 1 Bl 7 
Firft in the orig. of the fouth claw 8 2 56] 1 53 16 Aj 6 
Second and fouthern 8 3 51] 1 36 45 Al 6 
Third 3.41 of14 40 46 BI 6 
60 
In the fouthern claw 9 18 401 5 6 27 Aly 3 
The laft of four 4 7 20/14 37 49 BI 6 
Fifth of thofe following the n. claw, 5 30 37|10 30 5 B67 
In the northern eye 6 42 57/7 15 3 Bi 6 
Latt of thofe following the n, claw 6 0 44/10 38 38 BI6 7 
Ge 
In the extr of theapert. of n. claw 6 18 14]12 34 6 BI6 7 
7 23 58) 9 46 2 B67 
Subfequent in the fouthern claw Tt 50 44] 5 36 SAl4 5 
In the fouthern eye 8 52 45] 5 23 24 Bis 6 
9 7 14) 5 24 49 BI 8 
° 
In fieteere of the fouth claw 1141 7) 5 8 3n A] 7 
1219 48! 0 58 45 Al 6 


Tropic of CANCER in aftronomy, a lefler circle of the {phere paral- 
lel to the equator ; and pailing through the beginning of the 
fign Cancer. ’ 

Cancer, in medicine, a roundifh, hard, ragged, immoveable 
tumour, of an afh, or livid colour ; incompafled round with 
branched turgid veins, full of black foul blood ; fituate chief- 
ly in the glandulous»parts: fo called, as fome will have it, from 
the refemblance it bears in figure to the crab-fith, or, as others 
fay, becaufe, like that fifh, when once it has got hold, it is 

* fearce poffible to drive it away, } ; 
It begins without any pain, and appears, at firft, like a chich 
pea, but grows apace, and foon becomes very painful. 

‘The Cancer arifes principally on the lax glandulous parts, as the 
breafts and emunétories : It is moft frequent in women, efpecial- 
ly‘fuch, fays Stolterfoth, as are barren, or live in celibacy. The 
reafon of its appearing in the breafts more than other parts, is, 
that being full of glands, with lymphaticks and_blood-veflels 
among them, the {malleft contufion, compreflion, or punétion, 
extravafates thofe liquors; which growing, by degrees, acri- 
monious, form the Cancer. Hence, the matters of the art fay, 
that a Cancer is that in the glands, which a caries is in the 
bones, and a gangrene in the flefhy parts. The Cancer, how- 
ever, is fometimes found in other foft, fpungy parts of the 
body ; and there have been fome found in the gums, belly, 
neck of the matrix, ureter, lips, nofe, cheeks, abdomen, 
thighs, and even the fhoulders, 

A Cancer ariling on the legs, is called a Lupus 5. on the face, or 

- nofe, a Noli me tangere. 

Cancers are divided, according to their feveral flages, into oc- 
cult, and open or ulcerated. 

Occult Cancers are thofe not arrived at their ftate, or not yet 
burft. 

Icerated CANCERS, are known by their roughnef and fulnef of 


holes, through. which oozesa filthy, ftinking, glutinous matter, 
frequently yellowith ; by their pungent pain, which refembles 
the pricking with a thoufand pins ; and by their blacknef$;_ the 
fwelling of the lips of the ulcer; and the veins about it, which 
are blackifh, tumid, and varicous, 
Sometimes the extremities of the blood-veffels are gnawed off, 
and the blood iffues out.” In a Cancer of the breatt, the adjacent 
fleth is fometimes fo confumed, that one may lee into the cavity 
ofthe thorax. It occafions a flow fever, a loathing, oftentimes 
faintings, fometimes a dropfy, and laftly death, 
The immediate caufe ofa Cancer, feems to be a too corrofive vo- 
datile falt, approaching to the nature of arfenic, formed by the 
ftagnation of the humours. Stolterfoth obferves, that it has 
been frequently cured by mercury and falivation, Some take 
the ulcerous Caucer to be nothing elfe but an infinite number of 
little worms, which devour the fleth by degrees. The Cancer is 
allowed the moft terrible evil that befalls the body: it is ufually 
cured while yet a fmall tumor, of the bignef of a nut, or at moft 
of a {mall egg, by extirpation: when it feizes the breaft, or is 
burft into an ulcer, amputation takes place. 

CANDIDATE *, a perfon who ftands for fome poft or place, 
either of honour or profit, 


* The word is latin. Candidatus, formed of Candidus, white, 
by reafon of a white fhining garment Toza Candida, wherein 
thofe who alpired to preferments in antient Rome, were habit 
ed at the time of their appearing for the fame, efpecially at the 
publick affemblies, in order to diftinguith them from the crowd. 


CANDIDATI milites, were an order of foldiers of tall ftature, 


who ferved as the emperor’s bod y guards, to defend him in fight, 
Vou d. 
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They were thus denominated, becaufe cloathed ia white, eithe? 
that they might be the more confpicuous and their actions more 
taken notice of, or becaufe they -were confidered as in the way 
to higher preferments. Cedrenus obferves, that it was the young- 
er Gordian who inftituted the Candidati, 23 alfo the Proteétores 
and Schelares. The Scholares were chole out of the troops, and 
confifted of perfons who beft underftood the art of war: and 
out of thefe Scholares were chofe the Candidati, who were fuch 
as were talleft and ftrongeft, and had moft of the martial air 5 
and were proper to infpire terror, fays the chronicon of Alex- 
andria, The Profeétores were a middle order, 


CANDLE *, a cotton or linen wick, loofely twifted, and covered 


with tallow, wax, or fperma-ceti, in acylindrical figure ; which 
being lighted at the end, ferves to illuminea place in the abfence 
of the fun, 

* The word Candle comes from the Latin Candela, and tha 
Candor, of Candeo Lburn 3 whence alfo the middle age 
vavdvrde 

A Tallow Candle, to be good, muft be half fheep’s tallow, half 
bullock’s; the fat of hogs making them gutter, givean ill {mell, 
and a thick black fmoak, 

Tallow Candles are of two kinds; the one dipped, the other 
moulded : the firft, which are thofe in ordinary ufe, are of an 
old ftanding ; the latter are faid to be the invention of the Sieur 
le Brez, at Paris. The manufaGture of the two kinds is very 
different, excepting in what relates to melting of the tallow, 
and making the wick, which is the fame in both, 


reek 


Method of making Cannies. The tallows being weighed and mix- 


ed in their due proportion, are cut or hacked into pieces, to faci+ 
litate their melting, and thrown intoa pot or boiler, having a ca- 
vity of fome depth running round the top, to prevent its boiling 
over. Being, thus, perfectly melted, and skimmed, a certain 
quantity of water is thrown in, proportioned to the quantity of 
tallow 5 this ferves to precipitate the impurities of the tallow, 
which had efcaped the skimmer, to the bottom of the veflel, The 
tallow, however, intended for the three firft dips, muft have no 
water; in regard, the dry wick, imbibing the water readily, 
makes the Candles {pit and crackle in the burning. The melt- 
ed tallow is now emptied through a fierce into a tub, having 
a tap for letting it out, as occafion requires. The tallow thus 
prepared, may be ufed after having ftood three hours ; and will 
continue fit for ufe twenty-four hours in fummer, and fifteen 
in winter. 

For the wicks, they are made of fpun cotton, which the chand- 
lers buy in skeins ; and wind off three or four together, accord- 
ing to the intended thicknefg of the wick, into bottoms, or clues, 
whence they are cut out with an inftrument contrived for that 
purpofe, into pieces of the length of the Candle required ; then 
put on the fticks, or broches, or elfe placed in the moulds, as 
the Candles are intended to be either dipped or moulded, 


Making of dipped Canpuzs, The liquid tallow is drawn off, from 


the tub above-mentioned, into a veflel called the mould, fink, or 
aby{s, of an angular form, perfectly like a prifm, except that it is 
not equilateral ; the fide on which it opens being only ten inches 
high ; and the others, which make its depth, fifteen, On the 
angle, formed by the two great fides, it is fupported by two 
feet, and is placed ona kind of bench, in form of a trough, to 
catch the droppings, as the Candles are taken out eachdip. Ata 
convenient diftance from this, is feated the workman, who takes 
two fticks, or broches, at a time, ftrung with the proper number 
of wicks; viz. fixteen, if the Candles are to be of eight in the 
pound ; twelve, if of fix in the pound, éc, and holding them 
equi-diftant, by means of the fecond and third finger of each 
hand, which he puts between them, he immerges the wicks two 
or three times for their firft lay, and, holding them fome time 
over the opening of the veffel to let them drain, hangs them on 
a rack, where they continue to drain and grow hard. When 
cooled, they are dipped a fecond time, then a third, as before ; 
only for the third lay they are but immerged twice, in all the 
reft thrice. ‘his operation is repeated more or lefs times, ac- 
cording to the intended thicknefof the Candle. With the latt 
dip they neck them; 7. e. plunge them below that part of the 
wick where the other lays ended, 

It muft be obferved, that during the operation, the tallow is 
ftirred from time to time, and the ftock fupplied with freth tal- 
low. When the Candles are finifhed, their peaked ends, or bot- 
toms, are taken off; not with any cutting inftrument, but by 
pafling them over a kind of flat brazen plate, heated to a proper 
pitch by a fire underneath; which melts down as much as is 
requifite, 


Method of making Mould Canp is, Thefe Candles are made in 


moulds of different matters: brafs, tin, and Jead are the moft 
ordinary. Tin is the beft, and lead is the worft. Each Candle 
has its mould, ec niifting of three pieces, the neck, fhaft, and 
foot: the /beft is a hollow metal cylinder, of the diameter and 
ength of the Cazdle propofed: At the extremity of this is the 
which is a little metallic cavity, in form of a dome ; 
having a molding within-fide, and pierced in the middle with a 
hole big enough for the wick to pafs through. — At the other 
extremity is the fost, in form of a little tunnel, through which 
the liquid tallow runs into the mould. The neck is foldered to 
the thaft, but the foot is move: » being applied when the wick 
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js to be put in, and taken off again when the Candle is cold. 
A little beneath the place where the foot is applied to the fhaft, 
is a kind of ftring of metal, which ferves to fupport that part 
of the mould, and to prevent the fhaft from entering too deep in 
the table to be mentioned hereafter. Laftly, in the hook of 
the foot, isa leaf of the fame metal, foldered within-fide, which 
advancing into the centre, ferves to keep up the wick; which 
ig here hooked on, precifely in the middle of the mould. The 
wick is introduced into the fhaft of the mould, by a piece of 
wire, which being thrutt through the aperture of the hook, till 
it come out at the neck, the wick is tied to it 5 fo that in draw- 
ing itback, the wick comes along with it, leaving only enough 
a-top for the neck; the other end is faftened to the hook, which 
thus Keeps it perpendicular, The moulds, in this condition, are 
difpofed in a table pierced full of holes, the diameter of each be- 
ing about an inch: thefe holes receive the moulds inverted, as 
far as the {tring in the foot. Being thus placed perpendicularly, 
they are filled with melted tallow, (prepared as before) drawn 
out of the tap into a tin pot ; and thence poured into the foot. 
After the moulds have ftood Jong enough to cool, for the tallow 
to have arrived at its confiftence, the Candle is taken outy by ta- 
king off the foot, which brings the Candle along with it Thofe 
who aim at perfection in their work, bleach or whiten their 
Candles, by faftening them on rods or broches, and hanging 
them out to the dew, and earlieft rays of the fun, for eight or 
ten days: care being taken to skreen them in the day-time from 
the too intenfe heat of the fun; and in the night from rain, by 
waxed cloths. k 

Wax CANDLES are made of a cotton or flaxen wick, flightly twift- 
ed, and covered with white or yellow wax.—Of thefe there are 
feveral kinds; fome called Tapers ufed to illumine churches, 
and in proceffions, funeral ceremonies, &c. and others ufed 
on ordinary occafions. on nhity 
For the firft kind, their figure is conical, ftill diminifhing from 
the bottom, which has a hole to receive the point in the candle- 

« flick, to the top which ends in a point: the latter kind are cylin- 
drical, The firit are either made with a ladle, or with the hand. 

Manner of making Wax CANDLES with the Ladle. The wicks 
being twifted, and cut off at the proper length, a dozen of them 
are tied by the neck, at equal diftances, round an iron circle, 
fafpended dire@tly over a large bafon of copper tinned, and full 
of melted wax: a large ladle full of this wax, is poured gently, 
by inclination, on the tops of the wicks, one after another ; fo 
that running down, the whole wick is thus covered : the furplus 
returning into the bafon 3 where it is kept warm by a pan of 
coals underneath it... They thus continue to pour on the wax, 
till the Candle arrive at its deftined bignefs: ftill obferving, that 
the three firft ladles be poured on at the top of the wick, the 
fourth at the height of 4, the fifth att, and the fixth at+5 by 
which means the Candle arrives at its pyramidal form. The 
Candles are then taken down hot, and laid afide of each other, 
jn a feather-bed folded in two, to preferve their warmth, and 
keep the wax foft : They are then taken and rolled, one by one, 
onaneventable, ufually of walnut-tree, with along fquare in- 
ftrument of box, {mooth at the bottom. The Candle being thus 
rolled and fmoothed, its big end is cut off, and a conical hole 
is made in it. ; i 

Manner of making Wax Canpizs by the Hand. The wick being 
difpofed, as in the former, they begin to foften the wax,by work- 
ing it feveral times in hot water, contained in a brafs caldron, 
tinned, very narrow and deep. A piece of the wax is then ta- 
ken out, and difpofed, by little and little, around the wick, 
which is hung ona hook in the wall, by the extremity oppofite 
to the neck ; fo that they begin with the big end, diminithing 
ftill, as they defcend towards the neck. In other refpects, the 
method is the fame here, as in the former cafe ; only that they 
are not laid in the bed, but are rolled on the table, juft as they 
are formed, It muft be obfetved, however, that in the former 
cafe, water is always ufed to moiften the feveral inftruments, to 
prevent the wax from fticking ; and in the latter, lard, or oil of 
olives, for the hands, table, Ge. 

Cylindrical Wax CANDLES, are either for the Table, or Drawn. 
The firft kind are made of feveral threads of cotton, loofely 
fpun, and twifted together, covered with the ladle, and rolled, 
as the conical ones, but not pierced. 

Wax CANDuEs drawn, are fo called, becaufe actually drawn, in 
the manner of wire, by means of two large rollers, or cylinders 
of wood, turned by a handle, which turning backwards and for- 
wards feveral times, pafS the wick through melted wax, contained 
ina brafs bafon; and at the fame time through the holes of an 
inftrument, like that ufed for drawing wire, faftened at one fide 
of the bafon: fo that, by little and little, the Candle acquires 
any bulk, at pleafure, according to the different holes of the in- 
ftrument through which it pafles: By this method, may four or 
five hundred ells length be drawn, running. The invention of 
this was brought from Venice by Pierre Blefimare, of Paris, 
about the middle of the laft century. 

Sale, or Auétion by Inch of CANDLE 5 is, when a piece of Candle 
being lighted, people are allowed to bid while it burns, but as 
foon asextinét, the commodity is adjudged to the laft bidder. 

There is alfo a kind of Excommunication by Inch of Cannur 5 
wherein, the time a lighted Candle continues burning, is allowed 
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the finner to come to repentance, but after which, he remairis 
excommunicated to all intents and purpofes. 


CANDLEMASS,* a feaft of the church, held on the fecond of 


February, in honour of the purification of the blefied virgin. 

* Jt takes its name either from the number of lighted candles ufed 
by the Romifh church in the proceflions of this day: Or be- 
caufe, before Maji, the church confecrated Candles for the 
whole year. 

Caidlemas is alfo called, in antient writers, Hypapante ; and a- 
mong moderns, the Purification. 

Some will have this feaft to have been inftituted by pope Gela- 
fius, in lieu of the heathen lupercalia ; and that proceffion was 
thereon made with lighted Candles round the fields and grounds, 
by way of exorcifm. Hence Bede fays, ‘ It is happy for the 
“© church to haye changed the luftrations of the heathens, held 
« in the month of February, around the fields, for the procefii- 
<* ons with hallowed Candles, in remembrance of that divine 
* Jight wherewith Chrift illuminated the world, whence he 
“ was ftiled by Simeon, a light to lighten the Gentiles.” Others 
a(cribe the origin of Candlemas to pope Vigilius, in the year 5 36 
and fuppofe it fubftituted for the feaft of Proferpine, held with 
burning tapers by the heathens in the beginning of February. 


CANDY, in {peaking of fugar, denotes a preparation of that fub- 


ftance, made by melting, and cryftallizing fix or feven times over 
to render it hard, and tranfparent. See SuGAR. 


CanDyING, makes an operation in pharmacy, as well as confe- 


Gionary. Thofe fimples which are preferved in fubftance by 
boiling in fagar being faid to be Candied : Though the perform- 
ance hereof is now turned over to the confectioner from the 
apothecary, to whom originally it belonged. 

CANE, Canna, a Jong meature, frequent in Italy, Spain, and the 

fouth parts of France ; of greater or lefslength, according to the 
places where it is ufed. 
At Naples, the Canna is equal to feven foot 33 inches, Englifh 
meafure: the Canna of Tholoufe, and the upper Languedoc, is 
equal to the vara of Arragon, and contains five feet 8} inches ; 
at Montpellier, in Provence, Dauphine, and the lower Langue- 
doc, to fix Englifh feet 5} inches. 

CANEPHORA, Kayngoeo:, in antiquity, were two virgins of 
quality at Athens, kept in Minerva’s temple in the Acropolis, 
who'at the feaft of the Panathenzea, carried baskets on their 
heads with fomething fecret or myfterious therein, delivered to 
them by the prieftefs. 

The baskets were ufually crowned with flowers, myrtles, &c,— 
The Canephore, in thefe ceremonies, always marched the firft ; 
the philofopher or prieft next, and the choir of mufic followed, 

CANEPHORIA, was a ceremony, which made part of a feaft, 
celebrated by the Athenian virgins on the eve of their marriage- 
day. The Canephoria, as practifed at Athens, confifted in this ; 
that the maid conduéted by her father and mother, went to the 
temple of Minerva ; carrying with her a basket full of prefents, 
to engage the goddef§ to make the marriage happy ; or rather, 
as the fcholiaft of Theocritus has it,the basket was intended as a 
kind of honourable amends made to that goddefs, the proteétrefS 
of virginity, for abandoning her party; or it was a ceremony 
to appeafe her wrath, 

CANICULA, isa name given to one of the ftars of the conftel- 
lation Canis major ; called alfo fimply the Dsg-/far ; by the 
Greeks, ce:pios, Sirius. 

Pliny and Galen alfo give the appellation Procyon to the Ca- 
nicula; though in propriety, Procyon is the name of another 
ftar, in the lefler Dog. See Procyon. 

Canicula is the tenth in order in the Britannic catalogue, in Ty- 
cho’s and Ptolemy’s it is the fecond. It is fituate in the mouth 
of the conftellation ; and is of the firft magnitude ; being the 
largeft, and brighteft of all the ftars in the heavens. Its longi- 
tude, latitude, &c, fee among thofe of the other ftars of Canis 
major. 

este the rifing of this ftar, not cofmically, or with the fun, 
but heliacally, that is, its emerfion from the fun’s rays, which 
now happens about the fifteenth day of Auguft, the antients 
reckoned their Dies Caniculares, or dog-days, See Cani- 
CULAR. 

The Egyptians and Ethiopians begin their year at the rifing of 
Canicula ; reckoning to its rife again the next year, which is 
called the Armus Canarius. 

CANICULAR Days, Dies CANICULARES, properly denote a cer- 

tain number of days, preceding and enfuing the heliacal rifing of 

Canicula, or the dog-ftar, in the morning. 

Some authors tell us from Hippocrates and Pliny, that the day 

the Canicula rifes, the fea boils, wine: turns four, dogs begin to 

grow mad, the bile increafes and irritates, and all animals grow 

Janguid; and that the difeafes ordinarily oceafioned in men by 

it, are burning fevers, dyfenteries, and phrenfies. 

The Romans facrificed a brown dog every year to Canicula at its 

rifing, toappeafe its rage. They fuppofed Canicula to be the oc~ 

cafion of the fultry weather, ufually felt in the dog-days ; but by 
miftake: in five or fix thoufand years more, Gamicula may chance 
to be charged with bringing froft and fnow ; for it will rife in 

November or December. 

CANINE Appetite, an inordinate hunger, to the degree ofa dif 
eafe. See BuLimia, 

CANINE 
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CANINE Teeth, Cawrnx Dentes, in anatomy, ate two fharp, 

edged teeth in each jaw; one on each fide, placed between the 
Incifores and Molares, 
They are pretty thick and round, and end in a fharp point ; they 
have each ufually but one root, which is longer than the roots 
of the Incifores. Their proper ufe is to pierce the aliment.— 
Becaufe the fore-teeth are not only apt tobe pulled outwards by 
the things we hold and break with them, but are likewife more 
fubje& to blows than the Molares: therefore above two thirds 
of them are buried in their alveoli, or fockets ; by which their 
refiftance of all lateral preflures, is much greater than that of 
the Molares. Keill. 

CANINUS Mufiulus, the fame as Elevator Labii Superioris, See 
Evevator. 

CANIS Major, the great Dog; in aftronomy, a conftellation of 
the fouthern hemifphere, below Orion’s feet, though fomewhat 
to the weftward of him: whofe ftars Ptolemy makes 18 ; 
Tycho obferyed only 13; in the Britannic catalogue they are 
32. Their order, names, places, longitude, magnitude, €'¢, 
are as follow. 


Names and fituations of Longitude Latitude. | ES 
the flars. 5 oa 
Ce AL et NaC TY Be i = 
Preced. J of the bright informes TL 17 51 51/57 24 15] 2 
Subf. before potter. feet of the dog 22 7 5159 14 20] 2 
In the preced. pofterior foot 3 6 8153 24 57]2 3 
In the extrem. of the anterior foot BH 2 52 58) 41 17 47) 2 
Inform. under the pofterior foot 4 12 39/56 44 8] 5 
Preced. of two in the lower knee 6 20 54) 46 36 17] 5 
Subfeq. and fouth of the fame 7 21 25146 5 36] 5 
7 16 48) 41 46 23] 7 
South. in the upper knee 7 25 41)42 21 25) 5 
North, in the fame knee 7 41 57/41 19 24] 5 
10 
Exceeding bright one in mouth, Sirius 949 1139 32 8S] 1 
9 59 38/37 19 38) 5 
South. and preced, in the breait To 58 $0143 53 11] 6 
In the lower leg 14 3.13/55 a1 25] 4 
In the north ear 11 52 53/34 44 34] 5 
I 
Preced. ae contig. in the breaft 12 55 56/42 54 49| 6 
Preced. of two in the fhoulder 13 50 34)46 48 52] 5 
South. of the contig. inthe breatt 13 26 6 43. 2 181 7 
In the head 12 44 29/36 41 So} 4 
Third of thof following in breaft 1334 59142 45 40} 6 
20 
South. in the neck 12 32 8139 39 324 4 
Bright one under belly, betw. thighs 16 24 46/51 23 5742 3 
17 12 31/50 16 of 4 
North, of two in the neck 15.17 41/38 1 sof 3 
Subfeq. of two in the thoulder 16 41 25146 10 13]5 4 
ab 
Bright one in the middle of the body 19 3 30148 29 3712 3 
2012 26/47 53 491 7 
20 59 52/48 12 38] 6 
21 18 34148 36 51} 5 
21 56 10/46 15 37} 6 
30 
22 3 25146 38 30 
Bright one in the tail 25 12 sates 38 A 4 


Canis Adinor, the little Dag, in aftronomy, a conttellation of the 
northern hemifphere 5 called alfo by the Greeks, Procyon, and 
by the Latins Antecanis, and Canicula, 

The ftars in the conftellation Canis minor, are in Ptolemy’s 
catalogue 17. Their order, names, places, longitude, latitude, 
magnitude, &c, are as follow. 


Names and fituations of & Longitude.| Latitude, | = 

the flars. 3 09 

a Most (Pil wots | 2} 

&% 16 48 34)10 16 12, 6 

In the head 17 19 58112 36 42| 6 

Worth. in the neck 17 51 52/03 31 30) 3 

South. in the neck 18 1 23112 51 gr| 6 

Under thefe as in the fhoulder 18 18 14]14 49 14] 6 
5 

Informis, over the neck 17 56 31] 9 45 18| 6 

North. againit preced. potter. foot 20 10 40/19 37 58] 6 

Middle 2014 7{18 31 St] 7 

South. 20 28 33/18 6 22] 6 

In the thigh, Procyon 20 30 21/15 57 solr 2 
10 

Informis, towards the tail 22 11 g§l10 17 57|6 5 

In the hind leg 25.19 47118 53. Oo} 5 

26 57 30118 6 10] 6 

Preced. in the A of inf. fol- 28 39 12/23 47 56] 5 

lowing this tothe fou. north. 28 30 1{2t 29 56] 5 


15 
27 56 stir T 
Latter in the fid A outylaneci 5 


5 
0 49 33/22 37 35) 4 


CANKER, fometimes denotes a {peck made bya fharp humour, 
which gnaws the fleth almott like a cauftic; very common to 
children, in their mouth efpecially, 


Cayker, tsalfoa difeafe incident to trees ; which makes the barle 
rot and fall. See Barx, and Diszases of plants, 
CANNON, ® in war, a military engine, or fire-arm for throwing 
iron, lead, or ftone bullets, by force of gun-powder, toa place 
direétly oppofite to the axis of the cylinder whereof it contifts, 
* The word feems derived from the Italian Cannone, an augmenta- 
tion of Canna, Cane; in regard a Cannon is long, freight, and 
hollow, like a cane. 
The firft Cannons were called Bombarde, from Bamnbus; by 
reafon of their noife, 
The parts and proportions of a Cannoit about eleven foot long, 
are, its barrel, or cavity, nine foot; its fulcrum, or fupport, 
fourteen ; and its axis feven ; the bore, or diameter of the 
mouth fix inches, and two lines the play of the ball : the diame- 
ter of the ball therefore fix inches; and its weight thirty three 
pounds +. The metal thick about the mouth, two inches 3 and 
at the breech fix. It weighs about five thoufand fix hundred 
pounds: its charge is from eighteen to twenty pounds. It carries, 
point-blank, fix hundred paces ; and loads ten times in an hour, 
fometimes fifteen ; ina day one hundred and twenty times. Its 
bed fifteen foot broad, and twenty long, for the rebound. Ie 
requires twenty horfes to draw it, 
Larrey makes brafs Cannon the invention of J. Owen ; and fays, 
the firft known in England, were in 1535. Cannons, however, 
he owns, were known before ; and obferves, that at the battel 
of Crefli, in 1346, there were five pieces of Cannon in the En- 
glifh army ; which were the firft that had been feen in France: 
Mezeray alfo fays, that king Edward ftruck terror into the 
French army, by five or fix pieces of Cannon ; it being the fir 
time they had feen fuch thundering machines, 
Cannons are made cylindrical, that the motion of the ball may 
not be retarded in its paffage ; and that the powder, when on 
fire, may not flip between the ball and the furface of the Can- 
non, which would hinder its effe&. Wolfius would have 
the Cannon always decreafe, towards the mouth or ‘orifice : in 
regard, the force of the powder always decreafes, in propor- 
tion to the fpace through which it is expanded. The new Can- 
nons, after the Spanifh manner, have a cavity, or chamber at 
bottom of the barrel, which helps their effe@. A Cannon is 
found to recoil two or three paces after explofion; which fome 
account for from the air’s rufhing violently into the cavity, as 
foon as it is difcharged of the ball: but the real caufe, is, the 
powder’s acting equally on the breech of the Cannon, and the 
ball. 
For a battering-piece, whofe ball is thirty-fix pounds, there 
mutt be two cannoneers, three chargers, and thirty pioneers, 
Cannous are diftinguifhed from the diameters of the balls they 
carry ; but this diftin@tion is different in different nations, The 
proportion of their length to their diameter, depends rather on 
experience, than any reafoning @ priori ; and has been accord- 
ingly various, in various timesand places: the rule is, that the 
gun be of fucha length, as that the whole charge of powder be 
on fire ere the ball quit the piece. If it be made too long, the 
quantity of air to be driven out before the ball, will give too 
much refiftance to the impulfe ; and that impulfe ceafing, the 
friétion of the ball againft the furface of the piece, will take off 
fome of its motion, Formerly, Cannons were made much long- 
ger than at prefent; till fome made by chance 2+ foot fhorter 
than ordinary, taught them that the ball moves witha greater 
impetus through a lef {pace than a larger. This Guftavus king 
of Sweden proved by experience in 1624; when an iron ball, 
forty eight pounds weight, was found to go farther from a new 
fhort Cannon, than another ball of ninety fix pounds out of an 
old, longer piece: whereas, in other refpets, it is certain the 
larger the bore and ball, the greater the range. 
The names of the feveral Cannons, their length, their weight, 
and that of their balls, as they obtain among us, are as in the 
following table, 


; Weight of | Weight Length 
NAMES of CANNON. ' an iron of the of the 

| ball. Cannon. Cannon, 
Cannon Royal | 43 hb, 8000 &. ; 12 Peet 
Demi- Cannon large 36 6000 12 
Demi-Cannon ordinary 32 5600 12 
Demi-Cannon leaft 30 5400 Ir 
Culverin large/t 20 4800 12 
Culverin ordinary 17 kb, § 0%.) 4500 12, 
Culverin leaft 15 4000 Ir 
Demi-Culverin ordinary } 10 114 2700 Ir 
Demi-Culverin leaft 9 2000 Io 
Saker ordinary 6 1500 10 
Saker leaft 4 12 1400 8 
Minion largeft 3 12 | 1000 8 
Minion ordinary 3 4 800 7 
Falean 2 8 750 7 
Falconet I 5 400 6 
Rabinet 8 300 5.6 Dig. 
Bafe 5 200 4.6 


‘The greateft range of a Cannon is ordinarily fixed at an elevation 
of 45°. Dr. Halley fhews it to be at Adee 

M. S. Julian adjufts the ranges of the feveral pieces of Cannon, 
from the weight of the ball they bear : the charge of gun-pow- 
der being always fuppofed in a fubduple ratio of the weight of 
the ball: thus, 


Weight of| Horizontal Greatelt | Weight of | Horizontal Greatelt 


a leaden range: range. | a leaden range. range. 
ball. ball. 
33 4b. |600 Paces.) 6000 12 450 5000 
24 700 6000 8 400 1500 
16 800 8000 2 150 1500 


‘The fame.author adds, that a ball thrown to the diftance of fix 
hundred paces, finks nine, ten, eleven, twelve, nay, thirteen 
foot within ground, For the Methods of cafting Cannons, fee 
FounDry, é : 
For the metal of Cannons, it is either iron, or which is more 
ufual, a mixture of copper, tin, and brafs: the tin is added to 
the copper, to make the metal more denfe and compact: fo 
that the better or heavier the copper is, the lefs tin is required. 
Some to a hundred pounds of copper, add ten of tin, and eight 
of brafs: others, ten of tin, five of brafs, and ten of lead, Brau- 
dius defcribes a method of making Cannons of leather, on occa- 
fion : and it is certain the Swedes made ufe of fuch in the long 
war of the laft century ; but thefe burft too eafily to have much 
effect. It is found by experience, that of two Cannons of equal 
bore, but different lengths ; the longer requiresa greater charge 
of powder than the fhorter, in order to reach the fame range. 
The ordinaty charge of a Cannon, is for the weight of its 
gun-powder to be half that’ of its ball, After each thirty dif 
~ charges, the Cannon is to be cooled, with two pints of vinegar, 
mixed with four of water, poured into the barrel; the touch- 
hole being firft ftopped. 

CANNULA, or Canuta, in chirurgery, a little tube, or pipe, 
which the chirurgeons leave in wounds and ulcers, that they 
dare not, or chufe not to heal up; becaufe ftill fuppurating. 
The Cannula is to be made of gold, filver, or lead ; and is 
perforated, that the pus entering within it, may fall upon a 
{ponge, dipped in fpirit of wine, and placed at the orifice, to 
keep the ulcer warm, and to prevent the external air from en- 
tering: Some of thefe Cannule have rings, whereby to keep 
them faft in the wound; and others have holes with ribbons 
thfough them, to bind them down. Some are round, others 
oval, others crooked. 

There is a particular kind of Cannula, formed taper-wife, 
with a skrew faftened to one end, in manner of a cock: its 
ufe is, for the difcharge of the water out of the abdomen, af- 
ter tapping, in an afcites, or dropfy. To this end it is infert- 
ed into the body, through a hole made near the navel; with 
a pointed inftrument, and fometimes a punch; and is faftened 
into its place by a bandage, and guarded from any injury of the 
cloaths, &¢. by a cafe or cover. It has this advantage over 
the common tapping ; that by means thereof, the water is 
drawn out when, and in what meafure the patient pleafes, 
See PARCENTESIS. 

There are likewife 2 kind of copper, or iron Cannule, made 
for the more convenient application of aGtual cauteries: they 
are made very fhallow, and are, in effeét, little more than 
hoops; through the aperture whereof, the aGtual cautery is 
conveyed ; which, by this means, is kept from damaging the 
adjacent parts. 

CANOE, a denomination given to the little boats ufed by the fa- 
vages in both Indies, as well as by the negroes in Guinea, made 
chiefly of the trunks of trees dug hollow, fometimes of pieces 
of bark faftened together. 

CANON, a perfon who pofleffes a prebend, or revenue allotted 
for the performance of divine fervice, in a cathedral, or colle- 
giate church, 

Canons are of no great antiquity : Pafchier obferves, that the 
name Canon was not known before Charlemaign : at leaft, the 
firft we hear of, are in Gregory de Tours, who mentions a 
college of Cans inftituted by Baldwin XVI. archbifhop of 
that city, in the time of Clotharius I. 

Original Canons were only priefts, or inferior ecclefiafticks, 
who lived in community ; refiding by the cathedral church, to 
affitt the bifhop; depending entirely on his will, fupported by 
the revenues of the bifhoprick ; and living in the fame houfe, 
as his domefticks, or counfellors, Gc. They even inherited his 
moveables, till the year 816 ; when this was prohibited by the 
council of Aix Ja Chapelle. By degrees, thefe communities 
of priefts, fhaking off their dependance, formed feparate bo- 
dies; whereof the bifhops, however, were ftill ‘heads. In the 
Xth century, there were communities or congregations of the 
fame kind, eftablifhed even in cities where there were no bi- 
fhops: thefe were called Collegiates ; in regard, they ufed the 
terms Congregation and College indifferently : the name Chapter, 
now given to thele bodies, being much more modern, Under 
the fecond race of the French kings, the ‘Canonical, or collegi- 
atelife, had fpread itfelf all over the country 5 and each cathe- 
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dral had its-chapter, diftin@ from the reft of the clergy. " But 
they were not yet deftined to a life fo eafy as now-a-days, 
They had the name Canon, from the Greek xaver, which 
fignifies three different things, a Rule, a Penfion ox fixed revenue 
to live on, and a Catalogue or Matricula. Hence, fome fay, they 
were called Canons, by reafon of the penfion or prebend 5 
(whence they are fometimes alfo denominated Sportulantes Fra- 
tres:) others hold, they were called Canons, becaule obliged to 
live according to the canonical rules and inftitutions, which 
were given them; and others, as M. de Marca, becaufe their 
names were inferted in the Matricula, or catalogue of the ca- 
thedral. 

In time, the Canons freed themfelves from their rules, the ob- 
fervance relaxed, and, at length, they ceafed to live in com- 
munity, yet they {till formed bodies; pretending to other fun- 
€tions befides the celebration of the common office in the church, 
yet affuming the rights of the reft of the clergy ; making 
theméelves a neceflary council of the bifhop; taking upon them 
the adminiftration of a fee during a vacancy, and the election of 
a bifhop to fupply it. There are even fome chapters exempt 
from the jurifdi€tion of the bifhop, and owning no head but 
their dean, After the example of cathedral chapters, collegi- 
ate ones alfo continued to forin bodies, after they had abandon- 
ed living in community. . 

Canons, are of various kinds ; as 

Cardinal Canons, which are thofe attached, and, as the Latins 
call it, Jncardinati to a church, asa prieft is to a parifh. 
Domicellary CANONS, were young Cancns, who not being in 
orders, had no right in any particular chapters. 

Expeétative CANONS, were fuch as -without having any revenue 
or prebend, had the title and dignities of Canons, a voice in the 
chapter, and a place in the choir ; till fuch time as a prebend 
fhould fall. : 

Foreign CANONS, were fuch as did not officiate in the Canonries to 
which they belonged.—To thefe were oppoled Manjfionary Ca- 
nons, or Canons Refidentiary. ; 

In a manufcript ordinary, at Rouen, mention is made of Canons 
of thirteen marks 5 which, perhaps, was the revenue of their 
Canonicate. 

In the church, at London, were Canons minor, or little Canons, 
who officiated for the great ones, At Lucca there are Mitred 
Canons, There were alfo Canons of poverty ; and Canons ad fuc- 
currendum, who were made Canons at the point of death, to 
partake of the prayers of the chapter. 

Lay or Honorary CANONS, are fuch among the laity, as have been 
‘admitted, out of honour and refpect, into fome chapters of Ca- 
nons. 

Such as are the counts of Anjou, in the church of St. Martin 
de Tours; the kings of France, of St. Hilary in Poitiers, Sc. 
the emperor, of St. Peters, Se. 

Canons Regular, are Canons that {till live in community ; and 
who, like religious, have, in procef$ of time, to the practice 
of their rules, added the folemn_ profeffion of vows. 

They are calied Regulars, to diftinguifh them from thofe Ca- 
nons who abandon living in community, and at the fame time, 
the obfervance of the Canons made as the rule of the clergy, for 
the maintenance of the antient difcipline. 

The Canons fubfifted in their fimplicity till the XIth, others fay 
the XIlth century, when fome of them feparating from the com- 
munity, took with them the name of Canons, or acephalous 
Priefis, becaufe they declined to live in community with the 
bifhop ; and thofe who were left, thenceforth acquired the de- 
nomination of Canons Regular, and adopted moft of the pro- 
feffions of the rule of St. Auguftine. 

It is difputed to which clafs the Canons Regular belong, whether 
to the clergy or the religious; both the cleric and monattic {tate 
being united in them. The point of priority and precedency is 
hotly contefted alfo, both between the Regular Canons and the 
priefts ; and the Regular Canons, and fimple monks: the double 
capacity of the Canons is the foundation of this controverfy. 

Tertiary CANONS, thofé who had only the third part of the 

revenues of the Cavonicate. 

Charlemaign ordained, that thofe who were admitted into the 

clerical, that is, the Canonical life, fhould be obliged to live ca- 

nonically, and according to the rule prefcribed them; obeying 
their bifhops as monks do their abbot: by this means it was, 
that the fpirit of monachifm became introduced into cathedrals; 
for the clerks being tied to certain rules, became half monks; 
and inftead of applying themfelves to the funétion of the prieft- 
hood, fhut theméelves up in cloifters: whence the houfes where: 
they refided took the name of monafteries, and were to be kept 
inclofed ; as appears by the fynodical ftatutes of Hincmar, in 

874. So that there were two kind-of Monafteries, the one 

for monks, the other for Canons. 

Singing, in a little time, became the chief employ of Canons, 

and is now almoft the whole bufinefs they have left. 

In the VIIIth century, S. Chrodegand made a rule for the Ca- 

nons, which was received by them all, and is ftill extant in thirty 

four articles, drawn chiefly from that of St. Benediét, but ac- 
commodated to the clerical life, In this are prefcribed their 

penances, habits, fc, There was a fecond rule made in 816, 

at 
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at the requeft of Charlemaign, by the bifhops then convened at 
Aix la Chapelle, on account of the Roman indiGtion ; compofed 
of extraéts from the fathers and councils. : 

Canon, in an ecclefiaftical fenfe, is a law or rule; either of do- 
Gtrine or difcipline, enated efpecially by a council, and confirm- 
ed by the authority of the fovereign. See Law. 

Canons are properly decifions of matters of religion; or regula- 
tions of the polity and difcipline of a church, made by councils, 
either general, national or provincial, 

Such are the Canons of the council of Nice, of Trent, &¢. See 
CounciL, and Canon Law. 

There have been various collections of the Canons of the eaftern 
councils; but four principal ones, each ampler than the prece- 
ding. The firft, according to Uther, 4. D. 380, contain- 
ing only thofe of the firft oecumenical council, and the five pro- 
vincial ones: they were but 164 in number. To thefe, Dio- 
nyfius Exiguus, in the year 520, added the 50 Canons of the a- 
poftles, and thofe of the other general councils. The Greek Ca- 
zons, in this fecond collection, end with thofe of the council of 
Calcedon ; to which are fubjoined, thofe of the council of Sar- 
dica, and the African councils. The fourth and laft collection 
comes down as low as the fecond council of Nice; and it is on 
this that Balfamon and Zonaras have commented, 

There isa great difpute about the apoftolical Canons, ufually a- 
{cribed to St. Clement. Bellarmin, Baronius, é&¥c. will have them 
to be genuine Canons of the Apoftles : Hincmar, De Marca, Be- 
veridge, @c, take them to be framed by the bifhops who were 
the apoftles difciples in the fecond or third century ; but Daille, 
&c. maintain them to have been forged by fome heretic in the 
fixth century. The Greek church allow eighty-five of them, 
and the Latins only fifty; though there are eighty four in the 
edition given of them in the Corpus furis Canonici. i 

Canon isalfo ufed for the authorized catalogue of the faered wri- 
tings, See BrBLe. 

The ancient Canon, or catalogue of the books of the Old Tefta- 
ment, was made by the Jews, and is ordinarily attributed to 
Efaras. This is the Caron allowed to have been followed by the 
primitive church, till the council of Carthage ; and, according 
to St. Jerom, this contifted of no more than twenty-two books ; 
but that council enlarged the Canon very confiderably, taking 
into it the books which we call apocryphal ; which the coun- 
cil of Trent has further enforced ; enjoining all thefe to be re- 
ceived as books of holy fcripture, upon pain of anathema, and 
being attainted of herefy. ( 

The Romanifts, in defence of this Canon, fay, that it is the fame 
with that of the council of Hippo, held in 393, and with that of 
the third council of Carthage, at which were prefent forty-fe- 
ven bifhops, and amongit the reft, St. Auguftin ; who decla- 
red that they received it from their fathers, 

Some of the fathers diftinguith the infpired writings into three 
claffes, Proto-Canonical, Deutero-Canonical, and Apocryphal, See 
DeutTeRo-Canonicar, d 

Pafchal Canon, a table of the moveable feafts, fhewing the day 
of Eafter, and the other feafts depending on it, for a cycle of 
nineteen years, . 4 
The Pajchal Canon is fuppofed to be the calculation of Eufebius 
of Czfarea, and to have been done by order of the council of 
Nice. See Easter. 

Canon, in monaftic orders, a book wherein the religious of every 
convent have a fair tranfcript of the rules of their order, fre- 
quently read among them as their local Statutes. 

This isalfo called Regula, as containing the rule and inftitution 
of their order. 

The Canon differs from the Mifale, Martyrohgium, and Ne- 
crobgium. See Missar. : 

Canon, again, is ufed for the catalogue of faints acknowledged 
and canonized in the Romifh church. 

Canon is alfo ufed, by way excellence, in the Romifh church, 

for the fecret words of the mafs, from the preface to the Pater ; 
in the middle of which the prieft confecrates the hoft. The 
common opinion is, that the Cazon of mafs commences with 
Te igitur, &c. The people are to be on their knees, hearing 
the Canon; and are to rehearfe -it to themfelves, fo as not 
to be heard. 
The Canon is by fome pretended to have been put into its prefent 
form by St. Jerom, by order of pope Sircius. Others afcribe it 
to pope Sircius himfelf, who lived towards the clofe of the fourth 
century. The council of Trent declare the Canon of the mafs to 
have been framed by the church; and to be compofed of the 
words of Jefus Chrift, his Apoftles, and the firft popes. 

Canon, inthe antient mufic, isa rule or method of determining 
the intervals of notes. 

Ptolemy, rejecting the Ariftoxenian way of meafuring the in- 
tervals in mufic, by the magnitude of a tone, (which was fuppo- 
fed to be formed by the difference between a diapente anda dia- 
tefferon) thought that mufical intervals fhould be diftinguithed, 
according to the ratio’s or proportions which the founds termi- 
nating thofe intervals bear to one another, when confidered ac- 
cording to their degree of acutenefs or gravity ; which, before 
Ariftoxenus, was the old Pythagorean way. He therefore made 
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the diapafori confift in a double ratio; thed 
alterate; the diatefleron, in a fefquitertian ; and the tone itfelf 
in a fequio€tave ; and all the other intervals, according to the 
proportion of the founds that terminate them : wherefore, ta~ 
king the Canon, (asit is called) for a determinate line of any 
length, he fhews how this Canon is to be cut accordingly, fo 
that it may reprefent the refpeétive intervals: and this method 
anfwers exa€tly to experiment, in the different lengths of mu- 
fical chords.—From this Canon, Ptolemy and bis followers have 
beeh called Canonici ; as thofe of Ariftoxenus were called 
Mufici. 

Canon, in geometry and algebra, a general rule for the folution 
of all cafes of a like nature with the prefent inquiry. 

Thus every lait ftep of an equation is a Canon ; and, if turned 
into words, becomes a rule to folve all queftions of the fame 
nature with that propofed. 

Natural Canon of Triangles, is a table of fines; tangents, and fe- 
cants together : fo called, becaufe ferving principally for the 
folution of triangles. 

Artificial CANON of Triangles; isa table wherein the logarithms of 
fines and tangents are laid down. See Sir. 

Canon Law, a colle&tion of ecclefiattical conftitutions, decifions, 
and maxims, taken partly from feripture, partly from the anci- 
ent councils, and partly from the decrees of popes, and the re- 
ports and fayings of the primitive fathers, whereby all matters 
of polity in the Romifh church are regulated. 

The Canon Law that obtained throughout the weft, till the 
twelfth Century, was the colleGtion of Canons made by Diony- 
fius Exiguus in'520 ; the capitularies of Charlemaign, and the 
decrees of the popes, from Sircius to Anaftafius. — No regard 
was had toany thing not compriféd in thefe ; and the French 
Rill maintain the rights of the Gallican church to confit in 
their not being obliged to admit any thing elfe, but to be at li- 
berty to reject all innovations made in the canonical jurifpru- 
dence fince that compilation, as well as all papal decrees before 
Sircius. 

Indeed, between the eizhth and eleventh centuries, the Canon 
Law was mixed and confounded with the papal decrees, from 
St. Clement to Sircius; which till then had been unknown: 
this gave occafion to a new reform, or body of the Canon Law; 
which is the colleétion ftill extant, under the title of The con- 
cordance of the difcording Canons, made in 1151, by Gratian, a 
Benedi&tin monk, from texts of feripture, councils, and fenti- 
ments of the fathers, in the feveral points of ecclefiaftical 
polity. 

This work he divided according to the order of matters, not of 
times and councils, as had been done before: {o that upon the 
appearance of this, all the ancient collections immediately funk, 
It isdivided into three parts: the firft into an hundred and eight 
diftinGtions ; the fecond into thirty- fix caufes, and the third into 
five diftingt parts: the fecond part of the Canon Law conlifts of 
the decrees of the popes, from 1150, to pope Gregory IX. in 
1229. 

In 575 pope Boniface continued the papal decrees as far as 
his time: this part the French make particular exception to, 
by reafon of that pope’s differences with their king Philip the 
fair. To thefe, pope John XXII. added the Clementines, or 
the five books of the conftitutions of his predeceffor Clement V. 
And to all thefe were after added, twenty conftitutions of the 
faid pope John, called the Extravagantes; and fome other 
conftitutions of his fucceflors, 

All thefe compofe the body, or Corpus of the Canon Law; which, 
including the Comments, makes three volumes in folio ; the rule 
and meafure of church government : indeed, with us, fince the 
reformation, the Canon Law has been much abridged and re- 
ftrained ; only fo much of it obtaining, as is confiftent with the 
common and ftatute laws of the realm, and the doétrine of the 
eftablifhed church, 

CANONESS, in the Romifh church, a woman who enjoys a pre- 
bend, affixed, by the foundation, to maids ; without their being 
obliged to renounce the world, or make any vows, 

There are few of thefe, except in Flanders and Germany : they 
are rather looked upon asa feminary and retreat of girls for 
marriage, than an engagement for the fervice of God, 

Canonesses of St, duguffine, or Regular Canoness Es, area kind 
of religious, who follow the rules of St. Auguftine ; of which 
there are various congregations, 

CANONIZATION,* a declaration of the pope, whereby, after 
a great deal of folemnity, he enters into the lift of faints, fome 
perfon who has lived an exemplary life, and wrought mira- 
cles. 

* The word Canonization feems to be of Jater origin than the 
thing 3 there being no inftance of the ufe of the word before the 
twelfth century, whereas St. Uldaricus was canonized in the 
tenth, The term is formed from Canon; in regard the primi- 
tive Canonizations were only orders of the popes, or bifhops, 
whereby perfons eminent for piety, &&fc. were inferted in the 
Canon. of the mals, that they might be commemorated in the 
fervice : for that in thofe days, the ufe of martyrologies was un- 
known in the church. 

Mabillon diftinguithes two kinds of Canonization; ageneral, and 
2&5 partie 


iapente ina fefqui- 


CAN 


partieular, the firft made by a general council,.or a pope ; the 
fecond, by a bifhop, a particular church, or a provincial coun- 
cil. 

There are inftances likewife of Canonizations, 
fomething very like them, by abbots. 
At firft, only martyrs were canonized ; but by degrees they 
came to confeflors, ts'c. It is difputed whether martyrdom do 
not fupply the want of miracles? . L 
Canonization antiently confifted in inferting the faint’s name in 
the facred diptychs, or Canon of faints ; in appointing a proper 
office for invoking him, and ereéting churches under his invo- 
cation, with altars for maf to be celebrated on ; taking up the 
body from the place of its firft burial, and the like ceremonies : 
by degrees, other formalities were added 5 and proceffions were 
made with the faint’s image in triumph 5 the day of his death 
is declared a feaft; and to render the thing ftill more folemn, 
Honorius Ill. in 1225, added feveral days indulgence to a 
Canonization. 

Ttis a great difpute among the learned, when the right of Ca- 
nonixation, which it is owned was antiently common to ordi- 
naries, efpecially metropolitans and princes, with the pope, 
became firft peculiar to the pope ? Some fay, Alexander ul. 
made this reerve to the holy fee. “The Jefuits of Antwerp in 
their Propyleum. aflert, it was not eftablifhed till two or 
three ages ago; and then by a mere cuftom, which pafled 
tacitly into a law; which appears not to have been generally 
received in the tenth and eleventh centuries. This, however, 
is pretty certain, that it was generally allowed before pope 
Alexander ILE. ; the archbifhop of Vienne in France, and his 
fuffragans, acknowledge it in an authentic manner in the year 
7231, by a letter written to Gregory IX. defiring him to 
canonize Stephen, bifhop of Die, who died in 1208. Quia 
nemo, fay they, quantalibet meritorum prerogativa polleat, ab 
ecclofia dei pro fanéio habendus, aut venerandus eft, nifi prius per 
feder apoftolicam ejus fan itas fuerit approbata. 

CANONRY, or Canonicare, the benefice filled by a Canon. 
Canonicate is diftinguifhed from prebend, in that the prebend 
may, fubfift without the Canonicate, whereas the Canonicate 
is infeparable from the prebend. It is to the Canonicate, not 
to the prebend, that the right of fuffrages and other privileges 
are annexed. Sce PREBEND. 

CANTALIVERS, in building, pieces of wood framed into the 

front, or fides of a houfe, to fuftain the mouldings and eves 
over it. 
Cantalivers are the fame with modillions, except that the for- 
mer ate plain, and the latter carved. They are both a kind of 
cartoufes fet at equal diftances under the corona of the cornice 
of a building. 

CANTALIVER-CoRNICE, 
dillions under it. 

CANTATA, in mufick, a fort of fong, or compofition, inter- 
mixed with recitativos, airs, and variety of motions: ordinarily 
intended for a fingle voice, with a thorough bafs; fometimes 
for two, three, or more voices, with one or more violins, or 
other inftruments. 

"The Cantata pafled from Italy into France, and thence to us: 
js has fomething in it extremely fantaftical and capricious, and 

. feems only to pleafe by its variety. The word is Italian, where 
it fignifies the fame thing. , 

CANTHARIDES,* Kavdagides, in medicine, a kind of poifo- 
nous infeéts, with wings and feet like beetles ; much ufed as an 
epifpaftic for the railing of blifters. 


or at leaft of 


is a cornice with Cantalivers or mo- 


* "The word is formed from cantharus, the name of a fort of bee 
tle, and called alfo /rarabceus venenofus 5 the Cantharides are 
properly a {pecies of the beetle or fearab kind. 


Cantharides, called alfo Spanifh fies, though they ought rather 
to be denominated Spanifh beetles, are produced from a kind 
of little worms, hatched on wheat, the leaves of the poplar, 
fs, There are various kinds of Cantharides, but all of a green- 
ifh and golden hue; the beft are thofe which appear with 
different colours, having yellow lines running acrofs their 
wings; thick, and frefh, “They are killed by expofing them 
over a very ftrong vinegar, which is made to boil for that pur- 
pofe; after which they are dried, and may be preferyed a 
year or two. 

Cantharides are very fharp and corrofive, abounding with a 
fubtile, cauftic, volatile falt ; whereby they become exceeding- 
ly injurious to the bladder, fo as to ulcerate it, even when ap- 
plied externally, if fuffered to lie on too long. They are much 
commended in fevers, as they raife and ftrengthen a low trem- 
bling pulfe, give relief indelirious ravings, foporiferous ftupors, 
tofs of reafon, &c. (the common fymptoms of high and dange- 
rous fevers) they often alfo reduce continual fevers to regular 
and diftin remiffions ; and fo make way for the bark : cleanfe 
and open the obftruéted glands, and lymphaticks ; bring on 
critical fweats, Sc, 

Dr. Morgan accounts for thefe effets of Cantharides thus: 
The fubtile and volatile pungent parts of which the Can- 
« pharides confift, being carried into the blood, and_paffing 
« with the lymph or ferum into the glandular pipes, aét there 
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“ by diffolving, attenuating, and rarifying the. vifcid cohe= 
fions of the lymph ; and by ftimulating the nervous coats 
of the veffels, they throw off their ftagnant vifcidities, and 
thus reftore the circulation and free drain of lymph from 
the arteries to the veins; cleanfe the expurgatory glands, 
“and bring on critical {weats, and urines. ‘Ivhus, the ex- 
tremely fubtile, ative, and pungent volatile falts, derived 
«¢ from the Cantharides, purge the glands and lymphatics uni- 
verfally ; much after the fame manner as common cathar- 
tics do the guts.” Phil/oph. princip. of medicine, p. 304. 
Cantharides are feldom ufed internally : in the Philjoph. Tran- 
faét. indeed, we have inftances of their internal ule, and that 
with fuccefs, by Mr. Yonge, in-dropfical and other cafes 5 
fometimes mixed with camphor, and fometimes without ; only 
well wafhed down with large draughts of poflet, ptifan, emulfi- 
ons, or the like. The form wherein he tells us he ufes to admi- 
nifter this fiery infect, is that of a foft pill, or bolus, compofed 
of three Cantharides prapar. Trach, e Myrrha 31, Sem. Amei. 
gr. vie Rob. Cynosb. g.{. This, in ftubborn fuppreffions of the 
menfes and lochia, in difficult childbirth, and retention of the 
fecundines, he finds does wonders : he adds, that the heat or 
pain it occafions in the neck of the bladder, is much fhort of 
what he has an hundred times feen, and fometimes felt, from 
the application of an epifpaftic to the back. 

Their principal ufe however is in veficatories, to raife blifters 

on the skin; and by that means to turn off and difcharge fome 

flux of ill humours. 

Cantharides are fometimes applied to the temples for the tooth- 

ach: the farriers ufe them in. feveral difeafes of horfes. They 

mutt be chofen new, dry, and whole: they will not keep above 
two years, without fpoiling or mouldring into a duft, which is 
of no ufe. 

CANTHUS, in anatomy, the corner, or angle of the eye ; form- 

ed by the commiflure or joining of the upper and lower eye- 
lids. See Eve. 
That corner next the nofe, is called the great, inner, and dome- 
Sic Canthus; and by fome phyficians the fountain, — The 
i aeine towards the temples, is called the Attle, or external Can- 
thus. 

Canruus, in chemiftry, the lip of a veffel; or that part of the 
mouth of a veflel, which is a little hollowed, or deprefled, for 
the eafy pouring off a liquor. 

Hence, to pour by decantation, is to pour through that place. 

CANTON,* a quarter of a city, confidered as feparated and de- 
tach’d from the reft. 

* The word feems formed from the Italian Cantone, a {quare ftone, 
or corner ftone. 

CanTon is alfo more frequently ufed for a fmall country, or di- 
ftri&, under its feparate government. 

Such are the thirteen Swifs Cantons ; each of which forms a re- 
public apart; butallare leagued together ; and conftitute what 
is called the Helvetic body, or commonwealth of the Swifles. 

Canton, in heraldry, is one of the nine honourable ordinaries: 

being a fquare portion of the efcutcheon parted from the reft. 
It has not any fixed proportion 5 though regularly it fhould be 
lefs than a quarter: it is often only a ninth part, and uled as 
an addition, or difference, frequently to exprefs baftardy, 
The Canton is fometimes placed at the right corner, and fome- 
times at the left; in which latter cafe, it is called a Canton 
Jinifier. Its form is exprefled in Tab. Herald. fig. 12. — He 
bears ermin, a Canton argent, charged with a cheveron gules. 

CanTon, isalfo ufed for the fpaces left between the branches of a 
crofs or faltier. 

CANTONED, a word ufed in archite&ture, when the corner 
of a building is adorned with a pilafter, an angular column, 
ruftick quoins, or any thing that projets beyond the naked 
of the wall. 

Canronep, Cantonne!, or CANTONIZED, in heraldry, is 
when the four Cantons, or {paces round a crofs, or faltier, are 
filled up with any pieces.—He bears gules, a crofs argent, can- 
toned with four {collop fhells, 

The word is alfo ufed when there are little pieces in the Can- 
tons, or {paces of any principal figure of an efcutcheon. Thus 
the faltier of Lenox is Cantoned with four rofes. 

CANVAS, or Canvass, a coarfe fort of linen cloth, ufually 
woven open, and regularly, in little {quares ; ferving for divers 
domeftic purpofes ; and efpecially for the ground of tapeftry 
work, and painting. 

Canvas, is alfo ufed, among the French, for the model, or firft 

words, whereon an air, or piece of mufic is compofed, and gi- 

ven to a poet to regulate and finifh, The Ganvas of a fong, 
is certain notes of the compofer, which fhew the poet the mea- 
fure of the verfes he is to make. Thus, Du Lot fays, he has 

Canvas for ten fonnets againft the mufes. 


CAP, a garment ferving to cover the head, and made nearly of 


the figure thereof. 

The zera of Caps and hats, is referred to the year 14.49 ; the firft 

feen in thefe parts of the world being at the entry of Charles 

VII. into Rouen: From that time they began, by little and 

little, to take place of the hoods, or chaperoons, that had been 

ufed till then, ML. le Gendre, indeed, goes further back; they 
began, 
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began, fays he, under Charles V. to let fall the angles of the 
hood upon the fhoulders, and to cover the head with a cap, or 
bonnet: when this cap was of velvet, they called it mortier ; 
when of wool, fimply donvet : the firft was laced, the latter had 
no ornament, befides two horns, raifed a moderate height, one 
of which ferved incovering and uncovering. None but kings, 
princes, and knights, were allowed the ufe of the mortier. 
‘The Cap was the head-drefs of the clergy and graduates, Paf- 
quier fays, that it was antiently a part of the hood wore by the 
people of the robe; the skirts whereof being cut off, as an 
incumbrance, left the round Cap an eafy commodious cover 
for the head ; which round Cap being afterwards aflumed by 
the people, thofe of the gown changed it for a {quare one, firft 
invented by a Frenchman, called Patrouillet : He adds, that the 
giving of the Cap to the ftudents in the univerfities, was to de- 
note that they had acquired full liberty, and were no longer 
fubje& to the rod of their fuperiors ; in imitation of the antient 
Romans, who gave a Pileus, or Cap, to their flaves, in the ce- 
remony of making them free: whence the proverb, Vocare fer- 
vos ad Pileum. Hence, alfo, on medals, the Cap is the fymbol 
ofliberty, whom they reprefent holding a Cap in her right hand, 
by the point. i y 

The Chinefe have not the ufe of the hat, like us; but wear a 
Cap of a peculiar ftru€ture, which the laws of civility will not 
allow them to put off; it is different for the different feafons of 
the year: that ufed in fummer, is in form of a cone, ending at 
top in a point, It is made of a very beautiful kind of mat, much 
valued in that country, and lined with fattin ; to this is added, 
at top, a large lock of red filk, which falls all around as low as 
the bottom: fo that, in walking, the filk flu€uating regularly 
on all fides, makes a graceful appearance : fometimes, inftead 
of filk, they ufe a kind of bright red hair, the luftre whereof 
no weather effaces. In winter they wear a plufh Cap, border- 
ed with martlet’s or fox’s skin ; as to the reft like thofe for the 
fummer. Nothing can be neater than thele Gaps ; they are fre- 
quently fold for eight or ten crowns: but they are fo fhort that 
the ears are expofed. 

Square-Car.—The Cap, or Bonnet, is a mark, or ornament of 
certain characters: Thus churchmen, and the members of uni- 
verfities, ftudents in law, phyfic, &ic. as well as graduates, 
wear /quare Caps. In moft univerfities, doétors are diftinguifh- 
ed by peculiar Caps, given them in afluming the doétorate. 
Wickliff calls the canons of his time Bifurcati, from their Caps. 
Pafquier obferves, that in his time, the Caps wore by the 
churchmen, &c. were called /quare Caps ; though in effeét, they 
were round, yellow Caps. L 
The Cap is (ometimes alfo ufed asa mark of infamy: in Italy, 


the Jews are diftinguifhed by a yellow Cap; at Lucca by an! 


orange one. In France, thofe who had been bankrupts, were 
obliged ever after to wear a green Cap, to prevent people from 
being impofed on in any future commerce. By feveral arrets in 
1584, 1622, 1628, 1688, it was decreed, that if they were 
atany time found without their green Cap, their protection 
fhould be null, and their creditors impowered to caft them in- 
to prifon: but the thing is not now executed, 

Cap, ina thip, is a (quare piece of timber, put over the head, or 
upper end of a maft, having a round hole to receive the maft, 
By thefe Caps, the top-mafts, and top-gallant-matts, are kept 
iteady and firm in the trefiel-trees; where their feet ftand teas 
thofe of the lower mafts do in the fteps. See Tab. Ship, fiz. 1. 
2, 31.58. 76, 101. 113.143. and fig. 1. 7. 15. 

Prief’s-Cap, in fortification, See Bonnet @ Pretre. 

CAPACITY, ina general fenfe, an aptitude, or difpofition to re- 

tain, or hold any thing. 
Our law allows the king two Capacities, a natural, and a poli- 
tical ; in the firft he may purchafe lands to him, and his heirs ; 
in the latter to him and his fucceflors,—The clergy have the 
like. 

CAPARASON *, or Caparison, the covering, or cloathing 
laid over an hore; efpecially a fumpter, or horfe of ftate. 


* The word is Spanifh, being an augmentative of Cape, Caput, 
head. 


Antiently, the Capara/ms were a kind of iron armour, where- 
with horfes were covered in battel, 

CAPE, in geography, a Head-land; or a piece of land running 

out beyond the reft, into the fea. * 
Sicily was called by the antients Trixacria, by reafon of its three 
Capes, or promontories, reprefented on medals, by three mens 
legs joined together at the top of the thigh, and bent in the 
knee ; which pretty nearly refembles the triangular figure of 
that ifland. 

Caprz, in law, a writ touching plea of lands and tenements ; fo 
termed, from the word which carries the chief intention or end 
of it, 

Cape, is of two kinds, the magnum and parvum ; which in 
their effect are alike, as to the taking hold of things immove- 
able: though in certain circumftances they differ ; 1°, In that 


the Cape magnum, or grand Cape lies before ; and the Cape | 


parvum, or petit Cape, after appearance, 2°, Cape magnum 
fummons'’s the defendant to anfwer to the default 3 and befides to 


CAPHAR, a toll, 


CAPI-AGA, or Cari-acass1, 


Capias ad fatisfaciendum, 


x 
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the demandant :' Cape parvum only to the default, 


petit Cape, not becaufe of its {mall force ; 
in few words, 


Tt is called 


but becaufe contained 


Cape magnum is thus defined in the old Nat. brev, « Where a 


“man hath brought a Precipe quod reddat of a thing that 
“ touches plea of land, and the tenant makes default of the da 
** to him given in the original writ; then this writ {hall be for 
‘* the king to take the land into his hands: and if the tenant 
“* come not at the day given him by the writ, he lofes his 
“© land.” 


CAPE parvum, or petit Cape, is thus defined, ibid. «¢ Where the 


“ tenant is fummoned in plea of land, and comés at the fum- 
‘* mons, and his appearance is recorded; and at the day given 
“him, prays the view ; and having it granted, makes default : 
“¢ then fhall this writ iffue for the king, Gc.” 


Care advalentiam, a fpecies of Cape magnum, fo called from the 


end to which it tends: It is thus defcribed, «* Where I am im- 
« pleaded of lands, and I vouch to warrant another, again{t 
** whom the fummons ad warrantandum hath been awarded, 
and the fheriff comes not at the day given; then, if the de- 
fendant recover againit me, I fhall have a writ againft the 
vouchee; and fhall recover fo much in value of the lands of 
*¢ the vouchee if he has fo much: otherwife, I fhall have exe- 
“* cution of fuch landsand tenements as defend to him in fee ; 
“< or, if he purchafe afterwards, I fhall have a re-fummons a- 
“ gainft him: and if he can fay nothing, I fhall recover the 
“¢ value.” 
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CAPELLA, in aftronomy, a bright ftar of the firt magnitude, 


in the left or preceding fhoulder of the conftellation Auriga. 

In Ptolemy’s and Tycho’s catalogues, it is the third in order of 
that conftellation. In the Britannic catalogue, the fourteenth: 
Its Longitude is 17°, 314, 411’; its Latitude 22°, 5r/, 47/10. 


CAPER, Capranis, the bud or bloffom of a fhrub of the fame 


name, gathered green, ere it expand into a flower ; dried in a 
thady place, till withered, then infufed in vinegar ; to which, at 
Jatt, falt is added: after which, it is put up in barrels to be ufed 
asa pickle, chiefly in fauces; and fometimes alfo in medicine, 
as being very apertive, and entering certain compofitions for 
difeafes of the fpleen. 

All the Capers {old throughout Europe, are brought from about 
Toulon, in France; except fome fome fmall fait Capers from 
Majorca, and a few flat ones from about Lyons, 

The bark of the Caper-tree, when dried, is much prefcribed 
by the French phyficians in oppilations of the fpleen, 

or duty, impofed by the Turks on the Chri- 


ftian merchants, who carry or fend merchandifes from Aleppo 


to Jerufalem. 
The Caphar was firft fettled by the Chriftians themfelves when 
matters of the Holy Land, for the fupport of troops and forces, 
pofted in the more difficult pafles, to watch the Arabs, and 
Prevent their pillages, But the Turks, who have continued, 
and even raifed the toll, abufe it; exacting arbitrary fums of 
the Chriftian merchants and travellers, 
ing them from the Arabs; with whom they yet frequently 
keep an underftanding, and even favour their robberies, 


CAPHURA, Kagspz, the fame with Camphor. See the article 


Campuor. 


a Turkith officer, who js gover~ 
nor of the gates of the Seraglio ; or grand matter of the Sera~ 
lio, 
The Capi-aga is the firft dignity among the white eunuchs : 
He is always near the perfon of the grand fignior: he intro- 
duces ambafladors to their audience: no body enters, or goes 
out of the grand fignior’s apartment but by his means, His 
office gives him the privilege of wearing the turban in the 
Seraglio, and of going every where on horfeback, He ac- 
companies the grand fignior to the apartment of the fultana’s, 
but ftops at the door without entering. His appointment is 
very moderate ; the grand fignior bears the expence of his 
table, and allows him at the rate of about fixty French livres 
per day: but bis office brings him in abundance of prefents ; 
no affair of confequence coming to the emperor’s knowledge, 
without paffing through his hand, The Capi-Aga cannot be 
Bafhaw when he quits his poft, 


CAPIAS, a writ or procef&, which is of two forts ; one before 


judgment, called Capias ad Refpondendum ; granted in an a@ion 

perfonal, when the theriff, upon the firft writ of diftrefS, re- 

turns, Nihil habet in balliva noftra, 

The other is a writ of execution after judgment, which is alfo 

of various kinds ; as, Capias ad fatisfaciendum, Capias pro Fine, 

Capias Uttagatum, ec. 

is a writ of execution after judgment ; 

lying wherea man recovers in an aétion perfonal, as for debt, 
damage, &c. in which cafes, this writ iffues to the theriff, com- 
manding him to take the body of him againft whom the debt 
is recovered; who is to be kept in prifon till he make fatif- 
faétion, 

Capias conduétos ad proficifcendum, an original writ, which lies, 
by the common law, againft any foldier who has coyenanted to 
ferve the king in war, and appears not at the time and place 

appointed, 


on pretence of guard- .- 


: 
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appointed. It is dire&ted to two of the king’s ferjeantsat arms, | CaPrLtary Tubes, in phyfics, are little pipes, whofe canals 


to arreft and take him wherever he may be found; and to 
bring him coram concilio nofiro, with a claule of affiftance, 


Capias pro Fine, is where one being: by judgment fined to the 


king, upon fome offence againft a ftatute, does not difcharge it 
according to the judgment: By this writ, therefore, his body is 
to be taken, and comimitted to prifon till he pay the fine. 

Capras Utlagatum, a writ which lies againft one outlawed upon 
any action, perfonal or criminal; by which the theriff is or- 
dered to apprehend the party outlawed, for not appearing on 
the exigent, and keep him in fafe cuftody till the day of re- 
turn; when he is to prefent him to the court, to be there fur- 
ther ordered for his contempt. 

CAPIGI, a porter, or doorkeeper of the Turkith Seraglio. 
There are about five hundred Capigis, or porters in the Sera- 
glio, divided into two companies ; one confifting of three hun- 
dred, under a chief called Capigi-Bajja : who has a ftipend of 
three ducats per day: The other confifts of two hundred, di- 
ftinguifhed by the name of Cuccicapigi ; and their chief Cuccica- 
pigi-Baffa, who has two ducats. The Capigis have from feven 
to fifteen afpers per day 5 fome more, others lefs. Their bufi- 
nes is to affift the Janizariesin the guard of the firftand fecond 
gates of the Seraglio: fometimes all together; as when the 
Turk holds a general council, receives an embaflador, or goes 
to the mofque; and fometimes only in part; being ranged on 
either fide, to prevent people entering with arms, any tumults 
being made, &c. The word, in its original, fignifies gate. 

CAPILLAMENT, literally fignifies Hair ; being formed of the 
Latin Capillus, of Caput ; q.4. Hair of the Head. Hence the 
word is figuratively applied to feveral things, which, on ac- 
count of their length, or their finenefs, refemble hairs: As, 

Capittaments of the Nerves, the fine fibres, or filaments, 

whereof the nerves are compofed. 
« Ts not vifion performed chiefly by the vibrations of this me- 
« dium, excited in the bottom of the eye by the rays of light ; 
«and propagated through the folid, pellucid, and uniform 
< Capillaments of the optic nerves, to the fenforium? Newt. 
Opt. p. 328. : 

CapPiLLAMENTs, in botany, more ufually called /famina, are 
thofe fmall threads, or hairs, which grow up in the middle of 
flowers ; and are headed with little knobs, called Apices. See 
SrAMINA, and APICES. 


CAPILLARY, of the Latin Capillus, a hair ; is applied to feveral 


things, to imitate their exceeding fmallnefs, or finenefs, re- 
fembling that of a hair. 

Capiziary Veféls, in anatomy, are the leaft, minuteft, infen- 
fible ramifications of the veins and arteries; which, when cut, 
or broke, yield but very little blood. 

The Capillary veflels fhould be conceived as vaflly finer than 
hairs : they are beft compared to the threads of cobwebs, and 
are fometimes called evane/cent vellels: 

Capitiary, or CaptLLaceous Plants, a fpecies of plants, 
thus denominated from their form, and manner of growth, as 
having no principal ftalk, or ftem, with branches, &c. fhoot- 
ing out of the fame ; but growing from the ground, like hairs 
from the head: and bearing their feed in little tufts, or pro- 
minencies, on the backfide of their leaves. 

The principal of thefe, is the Capillus Veneris, or Adianthum ; 
from which the reft take their name, 

The Capillaries are diftinguifhed into thofe with an undivided 
leaf, as the hemionitis, and the phyllitis: thofe with a fingly 
divided leaf, and which have the leaf either cut, or jagged in, 
but not divided into pinnz, clear home to the main rib; as, 
polypodium, lonchitis, fcolopendria, adiantum, and acrofti- 
chon. Or elfe the leaf divided quite home to the rib, and 
hanging like pinna ; as the chamafelix. marina, and the tri- 
chomanes: Thofe which have the leaf doubly divided, or at 
leaft once fubdivided, the firft divifion being into branches, and 
the fecond into pinnz; as the hemionitis multifida, the filix 
mas, filix paluftris, and filix faxatilis, Laftly, thofe which 
have the leaf trebly divided, or thrice fubdivided ; firft into 
branches, then into little twigs, and after this into pinnz ; fuch 
are, the filix fcandens of Brafil, the filix florida, or ofmunda 
regalis ; the filix mas ramofa, the filix foemina vulgaris, the 
adiantum album floridum, and the dryopteris nigra. 

All the Capillaries are reputed of ufe in medicine, efpecially in 
the making ot Peétoral fyrups; to which, wonderful virtues 
are attributed. But, in effect, only the Capillary of Montpel- 
lier, adiantum album Monfpelienfe, and that of Canada, adi- 
antum album Canadenfe, are regularly ufed for that purpofe : 
the reft only ferve to counterfeit them, 

The antients thought that the Capillaries were all without feed ; 
and fome of the moderns, particularly Dodoneus, have given 
into the opinion, But Bauhine, and other of the more ac- 
curate obfervers, maintain they have all their feed. Czefius 
fays, he has feen them with a microfcope : fince him, Mr. W. 
Cole, and others, have obferved them with ftill more curjofity ; 
the capfulz, or feed veflels, are in fome lefs by half than a 
{mall grain of common fand, in others much lefs; yet fome of 
them contain about one hundred feeds, 


are the narroweft poffible ; not fuch, whofe diameters do not 
exceed that of a common hair; for none fuch can be made: 
the ufual diameter of Capillary tubes, is a half, third, or fourth 
of a line: though Dr. Hook affures us he drew tubes in the 
flame of a lamp much fmaller, as fine almoft asa thread of a 
cobweb. See TuBe. : 

The Afcent of Water, &c. in CaptzLary Tubes, is a famous 
phenomenon which has long embarafled the philofophers: let 
one end of a fmall tube, open at both ends, be immerged in 
water, and the liquor within the tube will rife to fome fenfi- 
ble height above the external furface: or, immerge two or 
more tubes in the fame fluid, one of them a Capillary one, and 
the other confiderably larger ; the water will afcend confide- 
rably higher in the Capillary tube than the other ; and this in 
the reciprocal ratio of the diameters of the tubes, 

This cffe&, authors have commonly imputed to the unequal 
preflure of the air in unequal tubes: the air, fay they, confifts 
of ramofe, fpongy parts, inte'mingled and embarafled among 
each other: now, a column of fuch air being fuppofed per- 
pendicularly incumbent on the canal of a fmall Capillary tube ; 
part of the preflure of the column will be fpent on the fides, 
or furface of the tube ; fo that the column will not aé& with its 
whole weight on the fubjacent fluid, but will lofe a greater or 
lefs proportion of its weight, as the diameter of the tube is the 
fmaller. But this folution is deftroyed, by the experiment’s 
fucceeding i vacuo, as well as in open air. 

Others, as Mr. Hauksbee, &&¥c. have recourfe to the attragtion 
of the annuli of the concave furface of the tube; to which 
opinion Dr. Morgan fubfcribes: ‘ Part of the gravity of the 
“* water in the tube, fays that author, being taken off, by the 
“ attractive power of the internal concave furface of the 
*¢ glafs; the fluid within the tube, by the external greater 
“¢ weight or preflure, muft afcend fo far, as to compenfate 
“¢ for this diminution of gravity by the attra@tion of the glafs. 
“© He adds, that as the power of attraétion in tubes, is in a 
‘© reciprocal ratio of the diameters; by leflening the faid dia- 
meter, or by fuppofing the tubes {till fmaller and finaller, 
<¢ water, or any other fluid, may be thus raifed to any af- 
 fignable height.” Phil. princ. of medicine, p. 88, &c. 

But this author is fomewhat overfeen: for fince in every Ca- 
pillary Tube, the height to which the water will fpontaneoufly 
afcend, is reciprocally as the diameter of the tube; it follows, 
that the furface containing the fufpended water is always a given 
quantity. But the column of water fufpended in every tube, 
is as the diameter of the tube: therefore, if the attraction of 
the containing furface be the caufe of the water’s fufpenfion ; 
it will follow, that equal caufes produce unequal effeéts ; which 
is abfurd. And, again, not only his folution, but his phaeno- 
menon alfo is ftretched too far: for it is not in all fluids that 
the phenomenon obtains; but in mercury the very contrary 
is found: that fluid ina tube, not rifing fo high as the level of 
that in the veffel ; and the defect being found the greater as 
the tube is fmaller. 

We mutt, therefore, recur to Dr. Jurin’s folution of this phe- 
nomenon, which is well fupported by experiments: “ The 
“* fufpenfion of the water, (on that gentleman’s fyftem) is 
*¢ owing to the attraction of the periphery of the concave fur- 
“¢ face of the tube, to which the upper furface of the water is 
“ contiguous and adheres: ” ‘This being the, only part of the 
tube, from which the water muft recede upon its fubfiding ; 
and confequently the only one which, by the force of its cohe- 
fion and attraétion, oppofes the defcent of the water. This he 
fhews to be a caufe proportional to the effet; in regard, the 
periphery, and the fufpended column, are both in the fame 
proportion as the diameter of the tube, ‘The fufpenfion thus 
accounted for, the feemingly fpontaneous afcent will eafily be 
folved : for fince the water that enters a Capillary tube as {oon 
as its orifice is dipped therein, has its gravity taken off by the 
attra@tion of the periphery, with which its upper furface is in 
contact, it muft neceflarily rife higher ; partly by the preflure 
of the ftagnant water, -and partly by the attraction of the peri- . 
phery, immediately above that which is already contiguous 
to it. 

CapiLiary Fradture. See thearticle Capitation. 

CAPILLATION, or Carittary Fradture, according to 
fome writers, is a fra€ture in the skull, fo fmall that it can 
fcarce be perceived; but yet it often proves mortal, Sce 
FRACTURE, 

CAPISTRUM, in furgery, a Head-/tall, or bandage ufed in cafe 
of injuries of the head, efpecially fra€tures of the jaw. 

CAPITAL, of the Latin Caput, is ufed on various occafions, to 
exprefs the relation of a head, chief, or principal: Thus, 

Capita City, intimates the principal city of a kingdom, pro- 
vince, or ftate: as, London is the Capital, or Capital City of 
England ; Mofcow of Ruffia ; Conftantinople of the Ottoman 
empire ; Rouen of Normandy, &c. See MerRopoxis, and 
City. ’ tie 


CaPITAL, 


CAP 


Carirar, or CAPITAL Stock, in commerce, is the fund, or 
ftock of a trading company or corporation ; or the fum of mo- 
ney which they jointly furnifh, or contribute to be employed 
in trade. 4 . 
The Capital of the Eaft-India company, at its firft ereétion, 
was 369891 /. fterling, which was afterwards doubled ; and is 
now computed at upwards of 17034227. 500 pounds in the 
Capital Stock of this company, entitles the perfon to a vote in 
the general courts thereof. 

‘The power given by parliament to the South-Sea company, to 
increafe their Capital, was the fource of all the mifchief which 
enfued in the year 1720. 

Capirat Crime, is that which fubje&ts the criminal to a Ca- 
pital punifhment ; i. ¢. to the lofs of life, either natural or 
civil. 

Caprrax Lees, are the ftrong lees made by the foap-boilers, from 
pot-alhes, 

‘They are alfo ufed in furgery, asa cauftic; and to make the la- 
pis infernalis, 

Capirat Letters. See the article Carrrats. ‘ 

Carivan Medicines, in pharmacy, are the great, or principal pre- 
parations of the fhops; thefe are remarkable for the number of 
their ingredients, and their extraordinary virtues, fuchas Ve- 
nice Treacle, Mithridate, &&'c. 

Carirat, in architeéture, the uppermoft part of a column or 
pilafter, ferving as the head, or crowning thereof ; placed im- 
mediately over the fhaft, and under the entablature. * 

Capirat ofa column, properly, is that whofe plan is round. 

Whereas the Capita of a Pilafter, is that whofe plan is {quare ; 

or at leaft rectilinear. 
‘The Capital isa principal, and effential part of an order of co- 
Jumn or pilafter , it is made different in the different orders; and 
is that which chiefly diftinguifhes and charaéterizes the orders 
themfelves. 

Tufcan Caryrat, is the moft fimple and unadorned : its mem- 
bers, or parts, are but three, viz. an Abacus; under this an 
Ovolo, or quarter round; and under that, a Gorge, or Co- 
Jarino. The gorge, or neck terminates in an aftragal, or 
fillet belonging to the fuft, or thaft.—See Tab. Archit. Fig. 


24. 
The charagter of this Capital, whereby it is diftinguifhed from 
the Doric, &c. is that the abacus is fquare, and quite plain, 
and has no ogee or other moulding ; and that there are no an- 
nulets under the ovolo, 

Indeed, authors vary a little as to the charater of the Tufcan 
Capital. Vignola gives the abacus a fillet, in lieu of an oyolo, 
Vitruvius and Scamozzi, add an aftragal and fillet, between 
the ovolo and neck: Serlio only a fillet; Philander rounds the 
corners of the abacus. In the Trajan column there is no neck ; 
but the aftragal of the fhaft is confounded with that of the Ca- 

ital. 

The height of this Capital is the fame with that of the Bafe, 
viz, one module, or femidiameter. Its projecture is equal to 
that of the cinéture at the bottom of the column ; viz. of 
the module. 

Doric Cavrvrat, befide an abacus, an ovolo, and a gorge, in 
common with the Tufcan, this has three anulets, or little 
fquare members, underneath the ovolo, in lieu of the aftragal 
in the Tufcan; and a talon, cima, or ogee, with a fillet over 
the abacus. 

Authors vary, too, as to the characters of this Capital: Palladio, 
Vignola, &c. put rofes under the corners of the abacus, and in 
the neck of the Capital. 

The height of this Capital, Vitruvius, &%c. makes one module ; 
and its projecture 37 minutes and an half,—See Tab. Archit, 
Fig. 28. it 

Tonic Canreah is compofed of three parts; an abacus, con- 
fifting of an ogee and a fillet ; under this-a rind, which pro- 
duces the volutes, or fcroils,. the moi effential part of this Ca 
pital ; and at the bottom, an ovolo, or quarter round: the 
aftragal, under the ovolo, belongs to the fhaft. The middle 
part is called a rind, or bark, from its fuppofed refemblance to 
the bark of a tree laid on a vale, whofe brim is reprefented by 
the ovolo, and feeming to have been fhrunk up in drying, and 
to have twifted into the volutes, 

The Ovolo is adorned with eggs, as they are fometimes called, 

from their oval form : The Greeks call it the Echinos, 

The height of this Capital, M. Perrault males eighteen minutes; 

its projecture one module, feyen tenths, —See Tab, Archit. Fig. 
ae 

The differences in the charater of this Capital, low moftly 

from the different management of the volutes ; and confift in 

this: that in'the antique, and fome of the modern, the eye 
of the volute anfwers not the aftragal of the top of the fhaft, as 

Vitruyius and moft of the moderns make it: that the face of 

the volutes, which ufually make a flat, is fometimes curved 

and convexed, fo as the circumvolutions advancing out- 
wards ; as is frequent in the antique: that R border, or rim 
of the {croll in the volute, is fometimes not only a plain fweep, 


y as aa Sil but the {weep is accompanied with a fillet: That 
OL. 
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the leaves which inveft the ballufter, are fometimes long and tiar= 
row ; fometimes larger and broader ; that the two faces of the 
volutes are fometimes joined at the outer corner 3 the ballufters 
meeting in the inner, to make a regularity between the faces on 
front and back of the building, with thofe of the fides: that 
among the moderns fince Scamozzi, the Jonic Capital has been 
altered, and the four faces made alike, by taking away the 
ballufter, and hollowing all the faces of the volutes inwards, 
as in the compofite: that Scamozzi, and fome others, make 
the volutes to fpring out from the ovolo, as from a vafe, af- 
ter the manner of the modern compofite ; whereas in the an- 
tique, the bark paffes between the ovolo and abacus quite 
ftraight, only twifting at its extremities to form the volute. 
And laftly, that of late years, the fculptors have added a kind of 
little feftoons, {pringing from the hower whofe ftalk lies on the 
firft circumvolution of the volute ; and fuppofed to reprefent the 
locks of hair hanging down on both fides of the face, See 
Tonic. 

Corinthian CaPrrat., ismuch the ticheft : it has no ovolo; and 
its abacus is very different from thofe of the Tufcan, Doric, or 
Tonic; as having its faces circular, and hollowed inward, with 
a rofe in the middle of each {weep. Inftead of an ovolo, and 
annulets, here is only a brim of a vafe; and the neck is much 
lengthened and enriched with a double row of eight leaves in 
each, bending their heads downwards; and between them, 
fmall ftalks arifing : whence {pring the volutes; which do not 
refemble thofe of the Ionic Capital; and which, inftead of the 
four in the Ionic, are here fixteen: four on each fide, under the 
four horns of the abacus, where the volutes meet in a {mall 
leaf, which turns back towards the corner of the abacus. The 
leaves are divided, each making three ranges of lefler leaves, 
whereof they are compofed ; each lefler leaf is, again, gene- 
rally parted into five, called Olive Leaves; fometimes into 
three, and called Laurel Leaves, The middle leaf, which bends 
down, is parted into eleven, In the middle, over the leaves, 
is a flower, fhooting out between the ftems and volutes, like 
the rofe inthe abacus, The height of this Capital is two mo- 
dules 4, and its projeGure one = 
The differences in the charaCter of this Capital, are, that in Vi- 
truvius, &c. the leaves are in form of the acanthus; whereas 
in the antique, they are more ordinarily olive leaves: that their 
leaves are ufually unequal, the undermoft being made common- 
ly talleft, fometimes the fhorteft ; though fometimesthey are all 
equal, Sometimes the leaves are ruffled ; fometimes quite plain ; 
the firft row generally belly out towards the bottom, but are 
fometimes ftrait: fometimes the horns of the abacus are fharp at 
the corners, which feems agreeable to the rules of Vitruvius ; 
but they are more commonly cut off. There is fume difference 
too in the form and fize of the rofe. Again, the volutes are 
fometimes joined to each other ; fometimes wholly feparate : 
fometimes the fpires of the volutes continue twifting even to the 
end of the fame courfe; and fometimes they turn back again 
near the centre, in the form of an $,—See Tab. 4rchit, Fig, 
21, and 26, 

Compofite CAPITAL, is fo called, becaufe compofed of members bor- 
towed from the Capitals of the other columns. It takes. a quarter 
round, orovolo, from the Doric; an aftragal under this; toge- 
ther with volutes, or {erolls, from the Ionic; and adouble row 
of leaves from the Corinthian, which it refembles in moft other 
things; confifting, generally, of the fame members, and the 
fame proportions. In the middle of the abacus is a flower ;-and. 
under the thorns, leaves which return upward, as in the Corin- 
thian, Indeed, inftead of ftalks in the Corinthian, the Compofite 
has fmall flowers, lying clofe to the vale or bell; twifting round 
towards the middle of the face of the Capital, and terminating 

in the rofe, 

The height of the Compofite Capital, is two modules }, and 
its projecture one module Z asin the Corinthian.—See Tab, 
Archit. Fig. 30. 

The differences of the charaéter of this Capital, confift in this ; 
that the volutes, which ordinarily defcend, and touch the leaves, 
are in fome works of the antique feparate from them : that the 
leaves, which are generally unequal in height, the lower rank 
being talleft, are fometimes equal: that the volutes of the mo- 
derns generally fpring out of the vafe ; whereas, in the antique, 
they ordinarily run ftraight the length of the abacus, over 
the ovolo, without ftriking into the vafe: that the volutes, 
whofe thicknefs is contraéted in the middle and enlarged a- 
bove and below in the antique, have their fides parallel in the 
works of the moderns: And laftly, that the volutes, which have 
been hitherto both by the antients and moderns, made as if fo- 
lid, are now much lighter and more airy; the folds ftanding 
hollow, and at a diftance from each other. 

For the proportions of the feveral members of the CarPivats of 
Columns, {ee Corumn. "See alfo each member under its proper 
head ; as ABacus, Acantuus, Voturr, &e, 

Some architeéts diftinguith the Tucan and Doric Capitals, which 
have no ornaments, by the title of Capitals of mouldings ; and 
the three others, which have leaves and ornaments, they call 
Capitals of Sculpture, 
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Angular CAPITAL, is that which bears the return of an entabla- 


ture, at the corner of the projecture of a frontifpiece. 

Carirat of a Ballufler, is that part which crowns the Ballufter ; 
which fometimes bearsa refemblance to the Capitals of fome co- 
lumns ; particularly the Ionic, 

Capitan of d@ Niche, is a kind 
niche, covering or crowning a ftatue. : 

Capitan of a Tiyghph, is the plat-band over the Triglyph ; 
called by Vitruvius Lena. It is fometimes alfo a Triglyph 
which does the office of a Capital to a Doric pilafter. 

Carrrat of a Baftion, in fortification, is a line drawn from the 
angle of the polygon, to the point of the Baftion. 

The Capitals of Baftions are from thirty-five to forty fathom 
long, from the point of the Battion to the point where the two 
demigorges meet. See BasTION. 

CAPITALS, in printing, large, or initial letters, wherein titles, 
&c, are compofed, and with which all 
commence. 

All proper names of men, countries, kingdoms, terms of arts, 
{ciences, and dignities, ufually begin with Capitals. 

The Englifh printers have carried Capitals to a pitch of extra- 
vagance; making it a rule, to begin almoft every fubftantive 
with a Capital; which isa manifett pervertion of the defign of 
Capitals, as well as an offence againft beauty and diftinétnels. 
Some of them begin now to retrench their fuperfluous Capitals, 
and to fall into the meafures of the printers of other nations. See 
Lerrer, 

CAPITATZE Plante, in botany, are thofe plants whofe flowers 
are fiftular, compofed of many edged and hollow little flowers 5 
they were thus cailed by Mr. Ray, becaufe their fealy calyx (or 
cupof the flower) moft ufually fwells out into a large and round 
head, containing within it the pappous feed : as in the carduus, 
centaury, knap-weed, cinara, cirfium, lappa maj. cyanus, Se. 

CAPITATION, a tax, or impofition raifed on each perfon, in 
confideration of his labour, induftry, office, rank, Ge. This 
kind of tribute is very antient, and anfwers to what the Greeks 
called emxepaazsov; the Latins Capita, Capitatio, and Tribu- 
tum, or Tributum Capitis, or Capitulare ; by this term taxes 
on the perfon, are diftinguifhed from taxes on merchandife ; 
which were called Veétigalia, quia vehebantur. 

CariraTion alfo denotes a certain fum of money impofed per 
head, in exigencies of ftate. 

CAPITE, inlaw, an antient tenure, whereby a perfon held of the 
king immediately, as of his crown ; either by knight’s-fervice, 
or foccage. 

Bya ftatute, 12 Car. II. all fuch tenures by knight’s-fervice of 
the king, or of any other perfon, knight's fervices in Capite, or 
foccage, with all rights, Ge. are annulled. See SoccaGE. 

CAPITOL *, Carrrotium, in antiquity, a famous fort, or 
cattle, on the Mons Capitolinus at Rome, wherein was a temple 
dedicated to Jupiter, thence alfo denominated Capitolinus, in 
which the fenate antiently aflembled ; and which ftill ferves as 
the city-hall, or town-houfe, for the meeting of the conferva- 
tors of the Roman people. 


of little canopy over a fhallow 


Plutarch tells us, that a part of the ceremony co i 

publick cryers putting up the Hetrurians Be levaea 
They alfo took an old man, tying a golden bulla to his neck. 
fuch as were wore by their children, and expofed him Piehc 
publickderifion, _ Feftus fays, they dreffed him in a preet i, 
hung a bulla at his neck; not as accounting him a eran 
ee this Mie an ornament of the kings of Hetruria gi 

here was alfo another kind of Capitoline ga , 

Capitolini, inftituted by Domitian, ri ah aan ae 
wherein there were rewards and crowns beftowed on th Vigo. 
rious poets, and put on their heads by the emperor him@lf. Th fe 
games became fo celebrated, that the manner of accountir ee 
by luftres, which had obtained till then, was changed ; vie shes 
began to count by Capitoline games, as the Greeks by ae? : fe 
T ‘he feaft was not for poets alone, but alfo for pits ee 
hiftorians, comedians, muficians, &c, hia 


periods, verfes, &e. CAPITULAR, or Capiruxary, denotes an a& paffed in a 


ciptors pi of Pi ge canons, or religious, 

e Capitularia, or Capitulars of Charlemai , 

bald, &c. are the laws, se ecclefiaftical and ho ae abi 
emperors in the general councils, or affemblies ‘of the he ib 
which was the yaa the conftitutions of moft of dictabiiene 
princes were made; each perfon i 
fetting his hand to ‘hem ee Soe i “ei 
Some diftinguith thefe from laws ; and fay, they wi 
plements to laws,—T hey had their pee snare 
divided, into Capitula, chapters or feétions. : re 
In re Capitulars did the whole French jurifprudence antiently 
cots rete procels of time, the name was changed for that. of 
Some diftinguifh three kinds of @apitulars, accordi: i 
ference of their fubject matter : “Thole on pas ace aa, 
are real canons, extracted from councils; thofe on fecular emits. 
real laws; thofe relating to particular perfons, or occafio. 5 
private regulations, ; i 

CAPITULATION, atreaty made with the garrifon, or inhabi- 
tants of a place befieged ; whereby they furrender’ themfelves 
ni on certain articles and conditions ftipulated with the be- 
iegers. 

CaPiITULATION, denotes alfo a kind of treat: 
or original contraét drawn up by the Moe urcniene. 
of an emperor ; which the emperor is to ratify before his coro- 
nation, and to obferve inviolably in the courfe of his reign. 
Thefe imperial Capitulations have only been obtained fee the 
time of Charles V. They were occafioned, by the jealoufy. the 
German princes had entertained of the too great power of the 
emperor. Frederic, duke of Saxony, firnamed the Wife, pafles 
for the author of the imperial Capitulations ; he declinin ? the 
empire, which was offered him after the death of Maximilian 
and advifing the electors to chufe Charles V. under fuch condi- 
tions as might fecure the liberty of the empire. o 

CAPITULUM, in botany, the head, or compound flower of 
any plant; being compoled of many leaves and threads, or fta- 
mina, clofely connected ina globous, circular, or agifeol fi 

ure: as the flowers of bluebottles, fcabious, carduus, Se. ‘? 


* Jrhad its name Capitol, from Caput, aman’s head, faid to have | CAPIVI, fee Corivi. 


been found frefh, and yet bleeding, upon digging the founda- 
tion of the temple, built in honour of Jupiter. Arnobinsadds, 
that the man’s name was Tolus, whence Caput-tolium. 


The firft foundations of the Capitol were laid by Tarquin the 
elder, inthe year of Rome 139. His fucceffor, Servius, raifed 
the walls; and Tarquin the proud finifhed it, in the year 221, 
But it was not confecrated, till the third year after the expulfion 
of the kings, and eftablifhment of the confulate. The cere- 
mony of the dedication of the temple, was performed by the 
conful Horatius, in 246. 

The Capital confifted of three parts; a nave, facred to Jupiter ; 
and two wings, or ifles, to Juno and Minerva: It was afcended 
to by ftairs; Lipfius reckons one hundred in number, by reafon 
there were fo many in the afcent of the Tarpeian rock. The 
frontifpiece and fides were incompafied with galleries, wherein 
thofe who had the honour of a triumph, entertained the fenate 
at a magnificent banquet, after the performance of facrifice to 
the gods. Both infide and outfide were inriched with infinite or- 
naments; the ftatue of Jupiter, with his golden thunderbolt, 
his fcepter and crown, were the moft diftinguifhed. 

In the fame Capital there were likewife a temple to Jupiter the 
guardian, and another to Juno; with the mint: and on the 
defcent of the hill, was the temple of Concord. The Capitol 
was burnt under Vitellius, and rebuilt under Vefpafian. It was 
burnt a fecond time by lightning, under Titus, and was again 
reftored by Domitian. 

Antiently, the name Capitol was likewife applied to all the prin- 
cipal temples, in moft of the colonies throughout the Roman 
empire; as, at Conftantinople, Jerufalem, Carthage, Ravenna, 
Capua, &c.—That of Tholoufe, has given the name of Capi- 
zouls to its echevins, or fheriffs. 

CAPITOLINE Games, Ludi, CAPITOLINI, were annual games, 
or combats inftituted by Camillus, in honour of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, and in commemoration of the Capitel’s not being furprized 
by the Gauls, 


CAPNOMANCY *, Kasvouavrue, a kind of divinati 
3 t. 
means of fmoak, ufed by the antients in their facrifices, ia. 


* The word comes from the Gre 
Phe wi ek ygrvos, {moak ; an 
divination. eit paar, 


The general rule was, when the fmoak was thin, and light, 
and rofe ftraight up, it was a good omen; if the contrar it 
was an ill one. ue 
There was alfo another fpecies of Capnomancy, confifting i 
obfervation of the sina cling ae pan Fe a 
caft upon lighted coals. t 

CAPONIERE, or Caronnrere, in fortification, a covered 
lodgment, funk four or five foot into the ground, encompafled 
with a little parapet about two foot high, ferving to fn ort 
feveral planks covered with earth, Pe 
The Caponiere is large enough to contain fifteen or twenty fol- 
diers; and is ufually placed in the glacis on the extremity oF the 
counterfearp, and in dry moats; having little embrafures for the 
foldiers to fire through, 

ba ma atone a denomination given to the ftar Ca- 

ella: and fometimes alfo to the conttellati icorn. S 

pees eS ee alge ftellation Capricorn. See 


* Some reprefent Capra, or the fhe goat, as a conftellation in the 
northern hemifphere, confifting of three ftars, comprized be- 
tween the 45th and 55th degree of latitude. The pocts fay, it 
is Amalthea’s goat, which fuckled Jupiter in his infancy. Ho- 
race making mention of it, calls it, In/ana ydera Capre. 


CAPRA Saltans, or Carr Saltantes, in meteorology, a fiery 
meteor, or exhalation, which fometimes appears in the at- 
mofphere, and is not fired in a ftraight line, but with in- 
flexions, and windings in and out, refembling the caperings of 
a goat. ‘ 

CAPREOLUS, in botany, the clafper, or tendril, by which 
vines, peafe, and fuch-like creeping plants, faften themfelves 

te 


CA P 


to thofe things which ftand near, or are defigned to fupport 
bier eo Planta, are fuch plants as turn, wind, and climb 
along the furface of the earth, and fticks or trees, by means of 
their Capreoli, or tendrils: as, gourds, melons, cucumbers, Se, 
CAPRICORN, in aftronomy the tenth fign of the Zodiac ; from 
which alfo the tenth part of the ecliptic takes the fame denomi- 
nation, t . ; i 
The chara&ter whereby Capricorn is reprefented in aftronomi- 
Titings is, VP. 
oer es accounted Capricorn the tenth fign, and when the 
fun arrived thereat, it made the winter folftice, with regard to 
our hemifphere : but the ftars having advanced a whole fign to- 
wards the eaft, Capricorn is now rather the eleventh fign ; and 
it is at the fun’s entry into fagittary, that the folftice happens: 
though the antient manner of {peaking is ftill retained, 
‘This fign is reprefented on antient monuments, medals, &¥c. as 
having the fore-part of a goat, and the hind-part of a fifh; 
which is the form of an A’gipan: and fometimes, fimply under 
of a goat. 
oe in ae conftellation Capricorn, in Ptolemy’s and Ty- 
cho’s catalogue, are twenty-eight; in that of Hevelius twenty- 
nine: though it is to be obferved, one of thofe in the tail, of 
the fixth magnitude, marked in Tycho’s book the twenty- 
feventh, was loft in Hevelius’s time. Mr. Flamftead, in the 
Britannic catalogue, gives fifty one flars in Capricorn,—T he 
order, names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, é7c, whereof, 
are as follow. 


CAPRIOLES *, in horfemanthip, 


CAPSTAN, a large cylinder, 


CAP 


are leaps which a horfe makes 

Fin one and the fame place, without advancing forwards; and 
that in fuch’ manner, that when he is in the air, at the 
of his leap, he yerks or ftrikes out with his hind legs as near 
and even together, and as far out as he can ftretch them ; in 
which aétion, he clacks, or makes a noife with them. 

* The word comes from Capreolus, a diminitive of Caper, Goat. 
The Caprisle is the mof difficult of all the high raifed a 
there are feveral kinds of Caprioles ; as, a right Capriale, back 
Capriole, fide Capriale, broke Capriole, the open Capriole, &e. 


CAPSQUARES, in gunnery, ftrong plates of iron, which come 


over the trunnions of a gun, and keep it in the carriage, 
Thefe are faftened by hinges to the prize-plate, that they may 
lift up and down. They form a part of anarch in the middle, 
to receive a third part of the thicknef of the trunnions ; for 
two thirds of them are let into the carriage, and the other end 
is faftened by two iron wedges, which are called the pore-locks 
and feys, 

or barrel placed perpendicularly 
on the deck of a thip, and turned by four levers, or bars 
which crofs it ; ferving by means of a cable which winds 
round the cylinder, to draw up vaft burdens faftened to the 
end of the cable. 

By the Cap/tan it is, that veflels are drawn afhoar, and hoifted 
up to be refitted; the heavieft goods are unloaded, anchors 
weighed, and fails hoifted, €&¥e. 
There are two Capftans in a veflel : 


the main Cap/tan placed 
behind the mainmaft, ftanding on the 


firft deck, and reaching 
four or five feet above the fecond : this is alfo called double Cap- 
Stan, becaule ferying two decks for drawing of anchors: and 


Su. becaufe its force may be doubled by applying hands on each 


Names and Situations of 
the Stars. 


fLongitude. 


“wuseyy 


o deck, It has bars, whelps, a pannel, &c, for turning and 
or uloru flopping it—See Tab. Ship. Fig. 2, n. 112, 
W286 5817/27 4B) 7 And the jeer Capftan, or little Capftan, this ftands on the fe- 
In the extrem. of the preced. horn 28 10 28/7 13 18B] 6 cond deck, between the mainmaft and the mizzen: its ufe is, 
29 11 41/7 15 34B 2 chiefly, to heave upon the jeer rope, or to heave upon the ' 
é 2726 1/2 323A viol, to hold off by when the anchor is weighing ; and on other 
‘The preced, fiar in the fubfeq. horn 29 27:191)7 1 31 Bl 4 occafions where a lef force is required, than to weigh the an- 
5 4 hors, &e. § 
rd : 6 <8 6B chors, Sc. Seem, 71. 
cheat ott Lae OAS oa 3 i a 25 29 B A The French call that an Englif? Capflan, where there are only 
The middle ftar in the fabfeq. horn 2% 0 6 5616 35 s2B| 6 half bars ufed ; and which, for that reafon, is only half perfo- 
Mott fouth of 3 in the fubfeq. horn W 29 43 5714 37 27 B] 3 rated: this is thicker than the others, 
Foremoft of 3 in the nofe mm 0 23 5510 56 6B] 6 There is alfo a fying Ca ‘an, which may be moved from place 
f ing Cap vi 3 
10 t . 
North of thefe ee bs 178 e The wh belonging to the ufe of the Cap/tans, are, 
South of thofe in the nofe i: BH il Eel : Bars 56 Come up Capftan, that is, flacken the cable which you heave 
NortkiGhewe iatthe eae 2 58 AA 4 7 26BI 6 by; ina like fenfe they alfo fay, Launch out the Capftan, 
‘More nouih 3 20 53/0 15 46B] 6 Pawl out the Capflan, fignifies, ftop it from going back, 
15 CAPSULA *, or CaPsELLA, denotes a bag, pouch, or recepta- 
That under the upper knee 250 1116 58 23 Al 5 cle of divers kinds of things, 
Petite peer, a Sena : ee ah p * The word is a diminutive of the latin Capfa, literally fignify- 
n the lower and bent knee BB Hin SB55 55. ing, a little box, or cafe ; particularly a bag, or fachel, wherein 
6 47 4 © 28 a e 7 boys carry their books, €&7, to {chool. 
7 34 10/1 51 10 fl my 
Capsuta, among botanifts, denotes the feed-veffel of a plant, 
20 > > 
817 210 29 38 A] 6 Thofe plants whofe feeds are inclofed in Capfule are denomina» 
Preced. and nor. of 3 in mid. of body 8 25 ssl2 57 43 Al 5 ted Angiofpermous; and thofe whofe feeds have no Capfules, 
3 1B10/p. ip 
Preced. of 2 in the back 9 31 40}0 33 OA] 5 Gymnofpermous, 
That in the fhoulder 7 30 4618 338A z CarsuLa Communis, or of the Porta, isa membrane arifing from 
South. * the middle of the body 8 57 5214 31 8A the Peritonzum, and inclofing the trunk of the vena porta 
é : d. 2 BIGIN after its entrance into the liver, asa cafe, or cover; dividing it 
Seagate aise 3 oe Mt 3 3 A Al 6 felf into the fame number of branches, and accompanying all, 
Lat of 3 in the middle of the body TO 42 4414 29 soA| 6 even its fmalleft ramifications, 
12 10 39/0 43 40B| 6 The fame Capfula, or membrane, likewife inclofes the Porus 
12 2 31]/2 7 23Al 6 Bilarius, and other veffels of the liver ; whence it takes the 
30 name of Capfula Communis. 
7 12.16 oft 39 3 ‘ 7 | Capsuzta Cordis, a membrane invefting the heart: more ufuatty 
Subfeq: of 2 in the back Pe re og s br Be A 2 called the Pericardium, 
. Wy: Capsut® Atrabilarie, in anatomy called alfo Renes fuccenturiati 
1ft of contiguous ones under belly 12 36 49/6 57 36A} 5 > Y> 
13°8 8 O27Al 6 and Glandule Renales ; are two glands fituate near the Kidneys; 
35 Z egy called Atrabilares, from a black liquor found in their cavity, 
. of the fame 13 15 2016 31 4sA| 6 and Succenturiati and Renales, from their ofition, 
Subfeq. of the fam 3.15 3T 45 > é P 
15 (0 57,5 22 1c A} 6 They are about the bignefs of a nux vomica ; their figures are 
Pec ee 15 8 3715 a a 6 fomewhat various; in fome bodies round, in others triangular, 
'reced. in fouth. fin 15 52 52/4 56 5 4 fquare, &c. The membrane wherewith they are covered ig 
Preced. in root of the tail 17 27 42/2 31 18A]4 3 velo Ree nig aS, 1 
y fine: their cavity is pretty large for their bulk, Their 
ay 15 42 1618 53 38Al 6 ufe is very obfcure 5 probably it is to fecrete the black humour 
18 40 4910 913A! 6 found in their cavity, which being afterwards difcharged by 
Subfeq. in fouth fin 1719 514 48 364] 5 their dué&t into the emulgent, mixes with the blood 3 and ferves, 
Preced, in north part of the tail 18 53 46]0 37 44A] 6 according to fome, asa ferment ; according to others, only to 
Subfequent 19 0 o|t “1 s4A] 6 mnt: its thicknefs: in a foetus, they are almoft as big as the 
45 e i idneys, 
North. in extrem. of the tail 2t 5 3t14 13 51Bl 6 | Capsutm Seminales, are the fame with Veficulee Seminales, See V g- 
Another, fuble Bl 6 
Mien nord pr of he ony 59 343 58 388) 6 | Corer am mia 
Subfeq, in root of the tail 19 ie rails Be fai A ss in chymiftry, isan earthen veffel, in form of a pan; 
20 36 58,1 38 248] 6 wherein things are frequently placed, that are to undergo yery 
50 | violent operations of the fire. 
Subfeq. in north. part of the tail 21 29 120 39 10A} 5 | CAPSULATE Plants, Capsuratx Plante, are fuch as have a 


tetrapetalous regular flower, confifting of four diftin® petala in 
each flower, and which bear their feeds in fhort Capfule : by 
which they are diftinguifhed from the Siliquefz, which have 
their feed in long cafes, or pods. hele are more ufually cals 


led Plantee Siicubfe, 


Tropic of Capricorn, a leffer circle of the fphere, parallel to the 


equator 5 pafling through the beginning of Capricorn, See Tro- 
PIC, 


CAP. 


GAP" 


CAPTAIN, 2 military officer, whereof there are various kinds, 
and degrees, diftinguifhed by their commands : as, 

Caprain of a Company, or Troop, is an inferior officer, - who 
commands a company of foot, or troop of horfe, under the 
colonel. ’ 

In the like fenfe, we fay, 4 Captain of dragoons, of grenadiers, 
of marines, of invalids, Ge. 

In the horfe and foot guards, the Captains are Stiled Colonels 5 
being ufually perfons of rank, and general officers of the army. 
In the colonel’s company of a regiment, z. é. the firft company, 
or that whereof he himlelf is Captain, the commanding officer 
is called Captain Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant Cap-r ain, is the Captain's fecond ; or the officer who 
commands the company under the Captain, and in his abfence. 
See LizurenantT. In fome companies, Se, he isalfo called 
Captain Lieutenant. 

Caprain Lieutenant, is he who commands a troop, or company, 
in the name and place of fome other perfon, who has the com- 
miffion, with the title, honour, and pay thereof; but is dif- 
penfed withal, on account of his quality, from performing the 
funétions of his poft. 

Thus, the colonel, being ufually likewife Captain of the firft 
company of his regiment; that company is commanded by 
his deputy, under the title of Captain Lieutenant. b 
So in England, France, Se. the king, prince, dauphin, 
é¥c, have ufually the titles, dignities, ec. of Captains of the 
Guards, Gens de Armes, @c. the real duty of which offices, is 
performed by Captains Lieutenant. 

Reformed CAPTAIN, is one, who, upon a reduétion of the forces, 
has his commiffion and company fuppreffed; yet is continued 
Captain, either as fecond to another, or without any poft or 
command at all. 

Capratn General, of an army, is the general, or commander in 
chief. 

CaPrain of Militia, is he who commands a company of trained- 
bands, or a troop of light-horfe. 

Caprain Bafhaw, fignifies the Turkith high-admiral. See Ba- 
sHAW. 

Captain ofa Ship, is a fea officer whereof we make two kinds ; 
the one of a fhip of war, the other of a trading veflel: though, 
in propriety, the title Captain belongs only to the commander 
of fhips of war. : : 

Captain of @ Ship of war, is the commanding-officer of a fhip, 
galley, fire-fhip, or the like. 

Caprain ofa Merchant-Ship, is the matter thereof; or he who 
has the command or direétion of the fhip, her crew, lading, 
&c, This officer is more ufually called the Mafter 5 efpecially 
in ordinary voyages. 

On the mediterranean, he is called the Patron or Patroons and 
in long voyages, as to the Eaft Indies, South Sea, &c. the 
Captain. ‘ : 

‘The proprietor of the veffel appoints the Captain, or Mafter ; 
and the Captain is to form the crew, and chufe and hire the 
pilots, mates, feamen, &c. though when the proprietor and 
matter relide on the fame fpot, this is ufually done in concert 
with the proprietor. 

CAPTION, in law, is when a commiffion is executed, and the 

commiffioners names fub{cribed to a certificate, declaring when 
and where fuch commiffion was executed. 
The Caption ufually commences with thefe words, Virtute i/tius 
commiffionis nos, &Fc. or, Executio iftius commiffionis patet in qua- 
dam Jchedula annexata, &c. or, Capt. & cagn. die, Sc. or, Capt. 
fuit hec refpons. ” 

CAPTIVE, a flave, or perfon taken by the enemy in war, or 
by a pirate or corfair. See Suave, Prrate, Se. — 

CAPTURE, a prize, or prey; particularly that of a fhip taken 
at fea. 

Thus we fay, the French Captures, to the number of twenty 
five, were brought into port. 

Capture allo denotes an arreft, or feizure of a criminal, debtor, 
&c. at land, P “a 
CAPUCHINS *, religious of the order of St. Francis, in its 

ftriéteft obfervance. 

* The Capuchins are thus called, from Capuce, or Capuchon, a 

ftuff cap, or cowl, wherewith they cover their head. 

They are clothed with brown, or grey; are always bare-foot- 
ed; and never to go in a coach, nor ever fhave the beard. 
The Capuchins are a reform made from the order of minors, 
commonly called Cordeliers, fet on foot in the fixteenth century, 
by Matthew Bafchi, a religious obfervant of the monaftery of 
Montefiafcone ; who, being at Rome, faid he was advertifed 
feveral times from heaven, to practife the rule of St. Francis to 
the letter. Upon this, he made application to pope Clement, 
in 1525, who gave him permiffion to retire into a folitude ; 
and not only him, but as many others as would embrace the 
{tri& obfervance : which fome did accordingly. In 1528 they 
obtained the pope’s bull. In 1529, the order was brought into 
compleat form ; Matthew was elected general, and the chapter 
made conttitutions In 1543, the right of preaching was 
taken from the Capuchins by the pope: but in 1545, it was re- 
ftored to them again with honour. In 1578, there were feyen- 
teen general chapters in the order of Capuchins 


CAR 


CAPUT Baroniz, the head of the barony, in antient cuftoms, 
denotes the antient or chief feat, or caftle of a nobleman, 
where he made his ufual refidence, and held his court ; fome- 
times alfo called Caput honoris, or the head of the honour. 
The Caput baroniz could not be fettled in dowry ; nor could it 
be divided among the daughters, in cafe there were no fon to 
inherit ; but was to defcend entire to the eldeft daughter, Ca- 
teris filiabus aliunde fatisfactis. See Barony. 

Carurt Draconis, or the Dragon’s Head, in aftronomy, the name 
of the moon’s afcending node. See Nope, 

Caput Gallinaginis, or Galli Gallinacei, cock’s head, isa kind of 
feptum, or fpongeous border, at the extremities or apertures of 
each of the velicule feminales; ferving to prevent the feed 
coming from one fide, from rufhing upon, and fo ftopping the 
difcharge of the other. 

Some will have its ufe to be, to prevent the impulfe of the feed 
from dilating the orifices of the veficule, and fo oozing out, 
except when affifted by the compreffion of the furrounding 
parts; as in copulation: but this, according to Dr. Drake, is 
rather the office of a diftinét caruncle placed at each orifice, 
and aéting as a valve.—-See Zab, Anat, (Splanch) fy. 8. dit. 9. 

Capur AMortuum, in chymiftry, the feces remaining of any 
body, after all the volatile and humid parts, as the phlegm, 
aS falt, &%c. have been extracted therefrom, by force of 

re, 
What remains after diftillation, is properly called Feces. This, 
ere it be Caput Adortuum, muft likewife have pafled the retort 
or open fire. 
The Caput mortuum, called alfo Terra damnata, is found in 
form of a friable, porous matter, without tafte or fmell : it is 
ranked among the chymical elements ; and fuppofed to contti- 
tute the dry, fixed, earthy, and folid part of all mixed bodies. 
As an clement, it is more commonly exprefled by the name 
Earth. . 
It is what the chymifts call @ pa/five Element, or Principle 5 fer- 
ving as the bafis or fupport of the active ones. 
The term is fometimes more immediately reftrained to the re- 
mains of vitriol, after diftillation; otherwife called Colcothar 
Vitrioli. 
The Caput martuumis never pure, but there is ftill fome active 
principle remaining in it, and particularly a fixed falt. See Sar. 
Thas the cokothar vitriol, expofed to the air, is reconverted 
into vitriol, 

CAR, or Carr. See the article Carr. 

CARABE, or Karase, denotes yellow amber, See AMBER. 

CARABINE, a fimall fort of fire-arm, fhorter than a fufil, and 
carrying a ball of twenty four in the pound ; born by the light 
horfe, hanging at a belt over the left fhoulder. 

The Carabine isa kind of medium between the piftol, and the 
mufquet ; and bears a near affinity to the harquebufs, only that 
its bore is fmaller. 

It was formerly made with a match lock, but of late only with 
a flint lock, 

The barrel is two foot and a half long, and is fometimes fur- 
rowed fpirally within, which is faid to add to the range of the 

iece. 


pee 
CARABINEERS, a fort of light horfe, carrying longer Carabines 


than the reft ; and ufed fometimes on foot, See CARABINE. 
The French, of late days, haye formed entire cors of thefe 
Carabiners, which cannot but have good effect ; this being a 
fort of foldiery chofen out of the whole cavalry, and better 
paid than the reft.—Thhere are but few of them in the Englifh 
army. 

CARACOD *, in the manage, a motion which a cavalier makes 
half round; or a half turn from left to right; changing 
hands; that his enemy may be uncertain on which fide he in- 
tends to attack: whether in front, or flank. 

* The word comes from the Arabic Garage/, and that from the 
Hebrew, Carac, involvere: but we have it immediately from 
the Spanifh ; where Caracol fignifies properly a fnail, and fi- 
guratively the evolution defcribed above. 

CaRACOL, is alfo the half turn each horfeman in an army makes 
after his difcharge, to pafs from the front of the fquadron to 
the rear. 

CaRAcoL, is fometimes alfo ufed in archite@ture, for a ftaircafe 
ina helical, or fpiral form, 

CARACT,* or (vere a denomination given to the weight, 
which expreffes the degree of goodnefs, finenels, and perfection, 
or imperfection of gold, See Gop. 

* The word is alfo written, Carra#, Carrat, Karra# and Kar- 
rat. Its original is contefted: Menage, after Alciat, derives 
Caraé from the Greek xgeatioy, which was a kind of fmall 
weight: Savot, with more probability, from yapet soy, a tri- 
bute-penny, or fmall coin ftruek for that purpofe ; urging, that 
as the finenefs of filver is denominated from a coin called a pen- 
ny; fo it is moft likely the finenefs of gold should be eftimated 
from a gold coin, in former days called Carat from Charatzion. 
Others derive the word fimply from Charader ; but we chufe 
rather to follow Kennet, who derives it from Careéfa, a term 
which this author obferves antiently denoted any weight, and 
came not till of later days to be appropriated to that which ex- 
preffes the finenefs of gold, and the gravity of diamonds, 

The Mint-men fix the higheft purity and perfection of gold at 
twenty- 
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ty-four Caraéis ; and the feveral degrees are eftimated from the 
divifions hereof, which are called Grains: but it is to be obfer- 
ved, that what care foever is taken in purifying gold, to clear it 
from drofs, it can never be brought to twenty-four Caraés ; 
but ftill comes fhort, at leaft of a Caraé, or a grain: this 
grain they call a fixteenth; and this fixteenth they fub- 
divide into two eighths ; and each of thofe eighths into two fix- 
teenths: On which calculation, they fay, gold may be purified 
as far as the firft fixteenth of the fecond eighth, but no fur- 
ther. 
Gold of twenty two Caraéis, is that which has twenty-two 
parts of fine gold, and two of filver, or other metal ; or that 
which in refining lofes two parts in twenty-four of its weight. 
The goldfmiths generally work in gold of twenty-two Caraé?s : 
by the laws of France they are prohibited from working in 
gold below twenty-three Caraé?s. 
Caraé fine, as above, is the twenty-fourth part of the goodnefs 
of a piece of pure gold. 
Caraé price, is the twenty-fourth part of the value of an ounce 
or mark of gold.—They alfo fometimes fay, the Caraé? weight, 
which is the twenty-fourth part of the weight of the ounce or 
mark, Two troy grains make a Caraé grain. 
Caract,* is alfo the weight ufed in weighing diamonds, pearls, 
and precious ftones ; where it confifts of four grains. 
* In this fenfe, the word is by fome fuppofed to be derived from 
the Greek xegazsoy, a fruit which the Latins call Si/igua, and 


we Carob bean ; each of which may weigh about four grains of 


wheat : whence the Latin /i/igva has alfo been ufed for a weight 
of four grains. 


CARAITES, a fect among the antient Jews; whereof there are 
ftill fome fubfifting in Poland, Ruffia, Conftantinople, Cairo, 
and other places of the Levant; whofe diftinguifhing tenet 
and practice it is, to adhere clofely to the words and letter of 
the {cripture, exclufive of allegories, traditions, and the like. 
Leo of Modena, a rabbin of Venice, obferves, that of all the 
herefies among that people, before the deftruétion of the tem- 
ple, there is none now left but that of the Carraim, a name 
derived from micra, which fignifies the pure text of the bible ; 
becaufe of their keeping to the Pentateuch, obferving it to the 
letter, and rejeéting all interpretations, paraphrafes, and con- 
ftitutions of the rabbins. 

Aben Ezra, and fome other rabbins, treat the Caraites as Sad- 
duces; but Leo de Juda calls them, more accurately, Sadduces 
reformed; in regard they believe the immortality of the foul, 
paradife, hell, refurrection, &c. which the antient Sadduces 
denied. He adds, however, that they were doubtlefs originally 
teal Sadduces, and fprung from among them. 

M. Simon, with more probability, fuppofes them to have rifen 
hence, That the more knowing among the Jews, oppofing the 
dreams and reveries of the rabbins, and ufing the pure text of 
fcripture to refute their groundlefs traditions, they had the name 
Carraim given them; which fignifies as much as the barbarous 
latin, /cripturarit ; i. e. people attached to the téxt of {cripture. 
The other Jews give them the odious name Sadduces, from their 
agreement with thofe fectaries on the head of traditions. 
Scaliger, Voflius, and Spanheim, rank the Caraites among the 
Sabeans, Magi, Manichees, and Muflulmen, but by miftake: 
Wolfgang, Fabricius, &v. fay, the Sadduces and Effeni were 
called Caraites, in oppofition to the Pharifees ; others take them 
for the doétors of the law fo often mentioned in the gofpel: but 
thefe are all conje€tures. Jofephus and Philo make no mention 
of them; which fhews them to be more modern than either of 
thofe authors. In all probability, this fe€& was not formed till 
after the colleétion of the fecond part of the Talmud, or the 
Gemara ; perhaps not till after the compiling of the Mifchna 
in the third century—The Caraites themfelyes. pretend to be 
the remains of the ten tribes led captive by Salmanaffar. 
Wolfius, from the Memoirs of Mardocheus, a Caraite, refers 
their origin to a mafflacre among the Jewifh doétors, under A- 
lexander Jannzus, their king, about one huridred years before 
Chrift : for that Simeon, fon of Schetach, and the queen’s brother, 
making his efcape into Egypt, there forged his pretended tra- 
ditions; and at his return to Jerufalem, publifhed his vitions ; 
interpolating the law after his own fancy, and fupporting his 
novelties on the notices which God, he faid, had communica- 
ted by the mouth of Mofes, whofe depofitary he was: he gain- 
ed many followers ; and was oppofed by others, who maintain- 
ed, that all which God had revealed to Mofes was written. 
Hence the Jews became divided into two feéts, the Caraites, 
and Traditioaries: among the firft, Juda, fon of Tabbai, di- 
ftinguifhed himfelf; among the latter, Hillel. Wolfius rec- 
kons not only the Sadduces, but alfo the Scribes, in the num- 
ber of Caraites, But the addrefs of the Pharifees prevailed a- 
gainft them, all; and the number of Caraites decreafed: Anan 
indeed, in the eighth century, retrieved their credit a little ; 
and rabbi Schalomon in the ninth. Matters went pretty well 
with them till the fourteenth, but fince that time they have 
been on the declining hand, 

The Caraites are but little known ; their works coming only 
into very few hands, even among the greateft Hebraitts, Bux 

- torf ri faw more than one; Selden two; but M, Trig- 
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land fays, he fias tecover’d enough to fpeak of them with aflus 
rance, He afferts, that foon after the prophets had ceafed, the 
Jews became divided on the fubjeét of works, and fupereroga- 
tion: fome maintaining their neceffity from tradition ; whilft 
others, keeping clofe to the written law, fet them afide ; and 
it was from thefe laft that Caraitifm commenced, He a ids, 
that after the return from the Babylonifh captivity, the obfer- 
vation of the law being to be re-eftablifhed, there were {everal 
practices found proper for that end ; and thefe, once introduced, 
were looked upon as effential, and appointed by Moles; which 
was the origin of Pharifaifm ; as a contrary party, continuing 
to keep clofe to the letter, founded Caraitifn. 
The modern Caraites, Leo of Modena obferves, have their fy- 
nagogues, and ceremonies; they pretend to be the fole proper 
Jews, or obfervers of the laws of Mofes ; calling the reft by 
the term Rabbanim, or fallowers f the Rabbins : thefe hate the 
Caraites mortally ; refifing to ally, or even to converle with 
them, and treating them as mamzerim, or baftards ; becaufe of 
their rejecting the confticutions of the rabbins relating to mar- 
Tages, repudiations, purifications of women, &c.° This aver- 
fion is fo great, that if a Caraite would become a rabbinift, he 
fhould never be received by the other Jews, 
The Caraites, however, do not abfolutely reje& all kind of 
traditions; but only fuch as do not appear well grounded. 
Selden, who is very exprefs on this point, in his Uxor Hebraica 
obferves, that befides the mere text, they have certain inter 
Pretations which they call hereditary, and which are proper 
traditions. Their theology only feems to differ from that of 
the other Jews, in that it is purer, and clearer of fuperftition : 
they give no credit to the explications of the Cabbalifts, chi- 
merical allegories, nor to any conftitutions of the Talmud, 
but what are conformable to the {eripture, and may be drawn 
from it by juft and neceffary confequences: of thefe we fhall 
give three notable inftances, 
‘The firft relating to the Afexouzot, or parchments which the 
Jews tie at all the gates through which they ufe to pafs. The 
fecond regarding the Thephillin or phila@eries, mentioned in the 
new teftament: and the third, the prohibition of eating milk. 
with fleh. The two firft, the Jews pretend, are formally or 
dained in Deuteronomy, where it is faid, “ Thou fhalt bind 
“ them asa fign on thy hands, and they fhall ferye thee ag 
*¢ frontlets (headftalls) between thy eyes ; thou fhalt write them 
“ onthe pofts of thy houfe.” The Caraite Aaron, in his coms 
ment on thefe words, maintains, they are not to be taken lite- 
rally, as the rabbins do, but figuratively ; as intimating, that 
the Jews, whether entering or going out, fhould be ay ays 
mindful of them. For the Thephillin, the Caraites rally the 
rabbinifts on their praying with their phylaéteries, or thongs 
of leather faftened to their forehead ; comparing them to bri- 
dled affes.. This paffage the Caraites interpret figuratively 3 and 
in their interpretation agree with St. Jerom,who takes notice of 
the delufion of the Pharifees, © in writing the decalooue on 
“* parchment, rolling it up, and tying it to their forchead with 
“ thongs, to have it always before their eyes.” For the third 
point, the rabbins fay, it is commanded in that text, “ Thou 
“ fhalt not feethe a kid in his mother’s milk 3” but the Caraites 
get clear of it by explaining the paflage by another, “ Thou 
“ fhalt not kill the mother when with young,” which is na~ 
tural.—Nor have the Jews any thing to object in behalf of their 
interpretation, but its being that of their doétors, Thus 
the Caraites exempt themfelves from an infinite number of 
ceremonies and fuperftitions, which the rabbins have eftablith- 
ed among the other Jews. 
Yet, in many things, they retain all the fuperftition of the rab- 
bins. Schupart, in his treatife de feta Karrazorum, treating of 
their dogmata, obferves, that they are in all refpects as preelfe 
and ceremonious as the moft rigid traditionary, in what relates 
to the obfervation of the fabbath, paflover, feaft of atonement. 
of tabernacle, &c, That they obferve Prayers and faftings ; and 
wear the zifzit, or pieces of fringe, on the corners of their gar- 
ments. They hold, that all fin is effaced by repentance ; in 
which they differ from the rabbins, who hold, that ome acon: 
ly effaced by death. As for circumcifion, they do not believe it 
neceflary, with the traditionaries, that there be blood fhed ; 
Add, that when a child dies before it be eight days old, the ais 
biniits circumcife it after it isdead, that it may not Bane un- 
circumeifed at the refurreétion ; whereas the Caraites when 
they perceive the child in danger, chufe rather to cirelimeite it 
before the eighth day. In matters of divorce, the Caraites agree 
with the other Jews; and oblerve the fame rules “and 
reftriGions in the killing and drefiing of beafts; but they differ 
from them in the kinds of legal impurities an pollutions, 
Peringer obferves of the Caraites in Lithuania, that they are 
very different, both, in afpeét, language, and mariners, from the 
rabbinifts, wherewith that country abounds, Their mother 
tongue is the Turkith ; and this they uf in their fchools and 
fynagogues. In vilage they re(emble the Mahometan Tartars, 
Their fynagogues are pofited north and fouth 3 and the reafon 
they give for it, is, that Salmanafler brought them northward : 
fo that, in praying, to look to Jerufalem, they muft turn to the 
fouth, He adds, that they admit all the books of the old tefta- 
2G ment; 
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iment; contrary to the opinion of many of the learned, who hold CARAWAY, or Carus, a medicinal feed, produced from 2 


that they rejeét all but the Pentateuch, 

Caleb, 2 Caraite, reduces the difference between them and the 
rabbinifts to three points: 1{t, In that they deny the oral law to 
come from Mofes, and reject the cabbala, 2d, In that they ab- 
hor the talmud. 3d, In that they obferve the feafts, as the 
fabbaths, &c. much more rigoroufly than the rabbins do. To 
this may be added, that they extend the degrees of affinity, 
wherein marriage is prohibited almoft to infinity, 

CARANNA, a hard, brittle, refinous gum, brought from fome 
parts of the Weft Indies, as Carthagena and New Spain; of an 
aromatic flavour, and fometimes ufed in medicine, asa cephalic. 

CARAT, Carrat, or Caract. Sec the article CARACT. 

CARAVAN,®* or CaRAvanne, in the eaft, a troop, or company 
of travellers, merchants, and pilgrims, who for their greater fe- 
curity march in a body, through the defarts, and other dange- 
rous places, infefted with Arabs and robbers. 

* The word comes from the Arabic Cairacwan, or Cairoam; and 
that from the Perfian Kervan, or Cérudn, negotiator, a trader or 
dealer. V. Peritf. Itin. Mund.ted. Hyde, p. 61. 

There isa chief, or Aga, who commands each Caravan, and 
has under him a number of janizaries, or other forces, fufficient 
Yor their defence. The caravans incamp every night near 
wells, or rivulets known to the guides; and obfervea difcipline 
as reoular as in war. ‘They chiefly ufe camels for their vehi- 
cles, ‘by reafon of their enduring a world of fatigue, eating lit- 
tle, and pafling three or four days without drinking, 

The grand fignior gives one fourth part of the revenues of E- 
gypt, to defray the expence of the Caravan that goes yearly to 
Mecca, to vifit Mahomet’s tomb: the devotees, in this Cara- 
van, are from forty thoufand to feventy thoufand ; accompanied 
with foldiers to prote&t them from the pillage of the Arabs, and 
followed with eight or nine thoufand camels, - laden with all 
neceflary provifions for fo long a paflage acrofs defarts. 

Days journeys are diftinguifhed in the eaft, into journeys of 
horfe-Caravans, and Caravans of camels: thofe of horfes are 
equal to two of camels, There are feyeral Caravans which go 
yearly from Aleppo, Cairo, and other places, to Perfia, Mec- 
ca, Thebes, &e. There are alfo fea Caravans eftablifhed on 
the fame footing, and for the fame purpofes: fuch is the Cara- 
van of vefels, from Conftantinople to Alexandria. 

‘CARAVAN; is alfo an appellation given to the voyages, or cam- 
paigns, which the knights of Malta are obliged to make at fea, 
againft the Turks and Corfairs ; in order to arrive at the com- 
mandries and dignities of the order.—They are thus called, be- 
caufe the knights have frequently feized the Caravan going from 
Alexandria to Conftantinople. 

CARAVANSERA,® a large publick building, or inn, deftined to 
receive and lodge the Caravans. 

*® The word comes from the Arabic Cairawan, or Perfian Karwan 
or Cérvén, a Caravan, and Serai, a large houfe, 

Of thefe Caravanfera’s, or, as Chardin calls them, Caravan/e- 
rai, there area great number throughout the eaft ; eredted out 
of the charity and magnificence of the princes, &c. of the feve- 
yal countries. 

"Thole of Schiras and Casbin, in Perfia, are faid to have coft fixty 
thoufand crowns each. They are open to people of all religions 
and countries, without any queftions asked, or any money re- 

uired. 

The Caravanfarai are ufually huge fquare buildings, with a fpa- 
cious court in the middle thereof, They are encompafied with 
galleries and arches, under which runsa kind of banquette, or 
elevation, fome feet high, where travellers reft themfelves, and 
make their lodgings as wellas they can; their baggage, and the 
beafts that carry them, being faftened at the foot of the ban- 
quette. Over the gate, there are frequently a fort of little 


chambers; which the Caravanferaskier lets out, ata very dear |, 


rate, to fuch as have a mind to be to themfelves, 
Though the Caravan/era’s ferve in lieu of inns; yet there is this 
effential difference between them and our inns, that the travel- 
ler finds nothing at all in the Caravanfera, neither for himfelf 
nor his cattle ; but muft carry all his provifions and neceflaries 
with him. They are chiefly built in dry, barren, defart places ; 
and are generally furnifhed with water from a great diftance, 
and at a vaft expence: there being no Caravanfera without 
its well of water. There are feveral of them in cities: where 
they ferve not only as inns, but as fhops, warehoufes, and even 
exchanges. 
There are few cities in the eaft without their Caravanferai ; 
efpecially within the dominions of Turky, Perfia, and the great 
Mogul. Thole of Conftantinople, Ifpahan, and Agra, the ¢a- 
pitals of three empires, are diftinguifhed for their magnifi- 
cence and commodioufnefs. 
In Turky, none but the grand fignior’s mother and fifter, with 
the vifiersand bafhaws, who have been in three battles againft 
chriftians, are allowed to build a Caravanfera. 
CARAVANSERASKIER, the direétor, fteward, or intendant of 
a Caravanfera. 
At Ifpahan, there are Caravanfera’s in manner of halls, or ex- 
changes, where goods are laid up, and expofed to view ; for 
which the Caravanjeraskier is accountable, in confideration of 
a certain fee, 


CARCASE, the corpfe, or body of a dead animal, 


plant of the fame name, by botanifts called Carui Officinarum; 
or Cuminum Pratenfe. : 

The feed of the carvi or Caraway, is narrow, longith, fur- Yl 
rowed on the back, and of a brisk aromatic tafte. 

Tt is one of the greater hot feeds, and is efteemed ftomachic, 
and diuretic ; it difpels wind, and ftrengthens digeftion, é¥c, 
The Englifh and Germans make great ufe of it ; particularly 


in biskets, comfits, feed cakes, and other foods, and confecti- 
ons. 


CARBUNCLE,* among antient naturalifts, is a fort of ftone, 


where Pliny and Theophraftus relate many fabulous won- 
ers. 


™ The name is formed of the latin Carbumeulus, q. d. a burning- 
coal: the Greeks alfo call it av-SexE, coal. Pliny, treating of 
the Caréduncle, diftinguifhes twelve forts of it. 


Many of the antients, and fome of the moderns after them, 
have fuppofed the Carbuncle to be taken from the dragon’s 
head; and we read of many a cavalier, who went to combat 
with dragons, on purpofe to gain this invaluable jewel.—Var- 
toman aflures us, that the King of Pegu ufed no other light in 
the night-time, but that of his Carbuncle, which caft a blaze 
like that of the fun. 


CaRBUNCLE, among modern lapidaries, is a flone of the ruby 


kind, very rare, and of a rich glowing blood red colour. 

Some fay it is not entitled to the appellation unlefs it exceed 
twenty caracts weight. Otherwite it is only a ruby: See Sup- 
plement, article CARBUNCULUS. 


CARBUNCLE, in medicine, is a malignant tumor, arifing fome- 


times on one part, and fometimes on another ; accompanied 
with a painful heat, mortification, lividnefS, and at laft a black- 
nefs of the part. See ANTHRAX. 

The Greeks call it Anthrax, the Latins Carbunculus, fometimes 
alfo, Carbo; and the French Charbon, all importing coal, from 
the refemblance of its {cab to a coal of fire. It is fometimes pe- 
ftilential, and fometimes not.—Whben it arifes without puftles, 
it is properly called Prana ; when with, Ignis Perficus. 

It ufually begins with one or more puftles, under which is 
formed a putrid ulcer; fometimes with a fcab, without any 
puftle ; the ulcer being formed under the fcab. Within the 
tumor is a kernel, very painful ; fometimes red, and fometimes 
livid, or blackifh. 

The Carbuncle is owing to a fharp, cauftic, malignant, faline 
humour, which gnaws and corrupts the part whereon it is dif- 
charged. 


CaRBuNCLE, in heraldry, a charge, or bearing, confifting of 


eight radii, or fpokes ; four whereof make a common crofs, and 
the other four a faltier ; fee Tab. Herald. Fig. 13. 

Some call thefe radii Battons, or Staves; becaufe round, and en- 
riched with buttons, or pearled, like pilgrims ftaves; and fre- 
quently tipped, or terminated with flower-de-luces. Others 
blazon them, royal fcepters, placed in faltier, pale and fefle. 


CARBUNCULATION, the ee or fcorching of the new- 


fprouted buds of trees, or plants, either by exceffive heat, or ex- 
ceffive cold, 

Thus, we 
fay, The Carcafes of the foldiers, horfes, &¢. were feen long 
afterwards on the field of battel. 

The Carca/e of a fowl, capon, partridge, leveret, rabbit, &c. 
is what remains thereof, after the four members, or limbs, have 
been cut off, viz. the legs and wings. 


CarCcAsE, in architecture, is the fhell, or ribs of a houfe ; con~ 


taining the partitions, floors, rafters, &c. made by the carpen- 
ter, &c. The Carca/e is otherwife called the Framing ; fee 
FRAMING. ‘ 


CARCASSE,* or Carcuss, in war, a kind of bomb, ufually 


oblong, or oval, rarely, circular ; confifting of a fhell, or cafe, 
fometimes of iron, with holes ; but more commonly of a coarfe 
ftrong canvas, pitched over, and girt with iron hoops; filled 
with combuftible matters, as hand granados, ends of muskets, 
Joaden piftols, and preparations of gunpowder, &c. Its ufe is 
to be thrown out of a mortar, to fet houfes on fire, and do 
other execution. 
* Ithas the name Carcaffz, becaufe the circles which pafs from one 
ring, or plate, to the other, feem to repre(ent the ribs of a hu- 
man Carcaje. 


CARCINOMA,* Kzpxtveue, in medicine, a tumor more ufu- 


ally called a Cancer. See Cancer. 


® The wordcomes from ygpxives, Cancer, and veya, depafeo, to 
feed upon. 


CARCUSS, in war, the fame as Carcaffz; fee Cancassz. 
CARDAMOMUM, or Carpamom, a medicinal fed, of the 


aromatic kind, contained in capfule, or pods, brought frem 
the Eaft Indies ; and ufed:in the compofition of Venice treacle, 
and many other medicines, 
This {ed 1s diftinguithed into three kinds, according to the feve- 
ral fizes of the pods; wiz. majus, minus, and maximum, or great, 
leffer, and-greateft : but the tafte, fmell, colour, and form of the 
grain, isthe fame inall; being of a purple colour, angular, of 
a fharp biting tafte, and a ftrong penetrating fmell,—The laft 
kind is alfo called grains of paradife; but the firft excels the reft, 
both 


CAR GAR 


A aah. ELE GE J ith him from the other etty priefts, who had tie chutch, 
sat sh paso sind tg te a hae pi preferment: the term en firft applied to them in the 
be a 4 i : ftrengthen the no- ear 150; others fay, under pope Silvefter, in the yeat 300, 
itis co seusbispe nit aie ‘ asad are ufed in Thele Cardinal priefts were alone allowed to baptize, and ad= 
bler parts: i net ‘Horach, and womb. minifter the eucharift. When the Cardinal priefts became bi- 
iil ES Can bia chy"in'a general fenfe comprehend all]  fhops, their Cardinalate became vacant; they being then fup- 

bee beneficial to the heart 3 whether internally, or ex-| _ pofed to be Taifed to a higher dignity.—Under pope Gregory, 
a ally applied . Cardinal priefts, and Cardinal ene were sie fuch ew 
ternal ' 1 ; 

3 rt be-} or deacons, as had a church or chapel under their particu ar 
a = ye baci hag - chet ‘serail Bi care: And this was the original ne of ue word, es WV. in 
Carp1Acs, in a more particular fenfe, denote medicines which | the council of pate oe ey 85% ays Week ayteras fu 
E Fan sell andi deed merle ftrength, and chearfulnefs. Cardinalis ; and t eit churches, Parachias Cardinales, 
raile the fpisits, ars ith what larly called The Cardinals continued on this footing till the eleventh cen- 
Bale a amie wrth, wie orcas tury: but as the grandeur and ftate of his holine& are 
Cor = . . then exceedingly augmented, he would have his council o 
Cardiacs eG peo Mab ait eg oe he ae Cardinals Hate a better figure than the antient priefts had 
pore noe oy Yaspols ‘ana to produce their effeét,} done, _ cis true, they ftill preferved their antient title ; me 
oy adie fe blood into a gentle fermentation, whereby the} the thing expreffed by it was no more, It was a good oree 
Pee eee decayed, are repaired and invigorated ; and the however, ere they had ‘the Precedence over bifhops, or got the 
is 232, lafticit ied fibres of the veflels reftored : the con- election of the pope into their hands: but when they were 
Pate. of rhs iM isa more eafy and brisk circulation, once poffeffed of thofe Privileges, they foon had the red hat and 
cence cherie: in anatomy, a Plexus, or piece of net- purple ; and growing ftill in authority, they became at length 
ed of ramification “of the Par vagum, or eighth} —fuperior to the bifhops, by the fole quality of being Cardinals. 
Wales fopnediota Du Cange obferves, that originally there were three ged 
Pale OF eaves * in medicine, a violent fenfation | churches: the firft or genuine churches were properly called 
ye oe Aes upper or left orifice of | Parifbes; the fecond Deacinries, which pcre le 
he ftomach though feemingly at the heart; fometimes ac- hofpitals, and ferved by deacons ; the third were Ee sie 
a fed’ vi h palpitations of the heart fainting, andapro-| tories, where private mafies were faid, and were difcharged by 
SOM PRUE WEDDED) i heaee a of cardiac paf-} local and refident chaplains, He adds, that to diftinguith the 
penfion A Rie ae pares kngun by principal, or parifh churches from the chapels, and oratories, 
irt-burn. as i f 3 
; 3 oe A is compounded of the Greek xaedve, which denotes the name Car vs val ay, nae nie ao 
5 he left orifice of the ftomaca, and aay@, | churches gave titles to Cardina priefts ; and fome chapels alfo, 
sulee thecheares pti atlength, gave the title of Cardinal Deacons. 
It is ‘appotad to be occafioned by fome fharp humou r, or acri- shies “pried iota ies nein ie ae 4 Se 
monious aura, which pricks and vellicates that orifice, and the aces churches; to diftinguith them from thofe who only 
joining parts. smi i 
pone Skee the difeafe confift in a gnawing and contra&ti- lida ae nape 4 by dea ts sone sett 
on of the par vagus: and the intercoftal nerves implanted in each toa Cppal prieft ; with fome fated diftri& depending 
Sedepey tale pars enh a| Se aa bandos 
Fie stoma} BME fae. imes| the bithop himfelf could not adminifter it.—Thefe ‘ardinals 
affects the heart ; ftraitning and contraéting it {0, as fometimes were febordinage to the bifhops; and accordingly, in councils, 
to occafion fwnoning. pe Ba esthe relat particularly that held at Rome in 868, fubfcribed after them. 

CARDINAL, a term ferving to aa a ciation, or qua- It was not, however, only at Rome, that priefts bore this 

lity, of prime, principal, or moft confiderable, name ; for we find there were Cardinal priefts in France: thus, 
* The word is formed of the Latin Cardo, a hinge ; it being on 
thefe fundamental points, that all the reft of the fame kind are 
fuppofed to turn. 
Thus juftice, prudence, temperance and fortitude, are called 
the four Cardinal Virtues, as being the bafis of all the 
reft, 

Carvinar Points, in cofmography, are the four interfeGtions of 
the horizon, with the meridian, and the prime vertical circle, 
See Point. 

Of thele, two, viz. the interfe@tions of the horizon and meri- 
dian, are called North and South, with regard to the poles they 
are direéted to, 

‘Yo determine the places of thefe points, fee Meripian Line, 
The other two, viz. the interfections of the horizon and firft 
vertical, are called Za/? and efi. 

The Cardinal Points, therefore, coincide with the four Car- 
dinal regions of the heavens 5 and are go® diftant from 
each other. The intermediate points are called Collateral 
Points. + 

CarRDINAL Points of the Heaven, or, of a Nativity, are the rifing, 
and fetting of the Sun, the Zenith, and Nadir, 

CarDINAL Winds, are thofe that blow from the Cardinal] 

joints. 

Cntrend Numbers, in grammar, are the numbers One, two, 
three, &%c. which are indeclinable ; in oppofition to the ordinal 
numbers, firft, fecond, third, fourth, &c, See Numser, 

Carpinat, * is more particularly ufed for an ecclefiaftic prince, 
one who has a voice, both ative and paflive, in the Roman 
conclave, at the eleGtion of a pope. 


bithops, guatenus bi~ 
fhops 5 e. gr. to thofe of Mentz and Milan : the archbifhop of 
Bourges is alfo, in antient writings, called Cardinal; and the 
church of Bourges a cardinal church, The abbot of Vendome 


rdinal deacons, they were 


for the fourteen quarters of 
Rome; but they were afterwards increafed to nineteen, and 


According to Onuphrius, it was pope Pius IV. who firft en- 
aéted, in 1562, that the pope thould be chofen only by the fe- 
nate of Cardinals ; whereas, till that time, the cledti 
all the clergy of Rome. Some fay, the eleGtion of the pope 
refted in the Cardinals, exclufive of the clergy, in the time of 
Alexander IIE. in 1160. Others go higher ftill, and fay, that 
Nicholas II, having been eleGted at Sienna, in 1058, by the 
Cardinals alone, occalioned the right of eleCtion to. be taken 
from the clergy, and people of Rome; only leaving them that 
m by their confent ; which was at length, 
however, taken from them. P. Papebroch conje€tures, that 
The Cardinals compofe the pope’s council, or fenate: in the it was Honorius IV, who firft introduced bifhops into the facred 
atican is a conftitution’ of pope John, which regulates the college ; by admitting the bifhops fuffragans of the pope, to 
rights and titles of the Cardinals; and which declares, that as 


whom, of right, it belonged to name him ; and of thefe con- 
the pope reprefents Mofes, fo the Cardinals reprefent the feventy | ftituting the firlt claG of Cardinals, 
difciples, who, under the pontifical authority, decide private and The Cardinals began to wear the red hat at the council of Ly- 
Particular differences, ons, in 1243. The decree of pope Urban Vif. whereby i 
Cardinals, in their firft inftitution, were only the principal appointed, that 


on was by 


dinatio, which fignifies the adoption any church made ofa 
prieh of a foreign church, 


add, that the ufe of the word commenced at Rome and Rayen- 


a the Cardinals be addrefied under the title of Ve 
priefts, or incumbents of the parithes of Rome. In the primi- | Eminence, is of the year 1630: till then they were called 
tive church, the chief Prieft of a parifh, who immediately fol- Mluftriffimi. 


lowed the bifhop, was called Presbyter Cardinalis 3 to diftin- | CarDinat has alfo been applied to fecular officers, ooh 
hus 
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Thus, the prime minifters in the court of the emperor Theo- 
dofius, are called Cardinales: Caffiodorus, L. VIL. Formul. 
makes mention of the Cardinal Prince of the city of Rome ; 
and in the lift of officers of the duke of Bretagne, in 14475 
we meet with one Raoul de Thorel, Cardinal of Quillart, 
chancellor, and fervant of the vifcount de Rohan: which fhews 
it to have been an inferior quality. 

CARDING, in the manufactories, a preparation of wool, cotton, 

hair or flax, by paffing it between the iron points, or teeth, 
of two inftruments, called Cards, to comb, difintangle, 
and range the hairs or fibres thereof and to difpofe it for 
fpinning, &e, 
Before the wool be carded, it is oiled, or greafed with oil ; 
whereof, one fourth of the weight of the wool is required, for 
wool deftined for the woof of ftuffs; and one eighth for that 
of the warp. See CLovra. 

CARDO, in anatomy, the fecond vertebra of the neck; fo 
called, becaufe the head turns upon it. 

CARDS,—Playing Carns, are little pieces of fine thin paftboard, 

whereon are printed divers points and figures; a certain num- 
ber, or aflemblage of which, ferve for the performance of di- 
vers games: as baflet, ombre, picquet, whisk, &c. 
The method of making playing Cards, feems to have given the 
firft hint to the invention of printing ; as appears from the firft 
fpecimens of printing at Haerlem, and thofe in the Bodleian 
library. 

Making of Carvs.—The cutting of the moulds, or blocks, for 

thefe Cards, is precifely the fame as that ufed for the firft books; 
and a fheet of wet or moift paper is laid on the form or block, 
which is firft lightly brufhed over with an ink, made of lamp- 
black mixed with ftarch and water; and then rubbed off with 
a round lift, in the hand. The Court-Cards they colour by 
help of feveral patterns, called Stanefiles 5 confifting of papers 
cut through with a penknife; within the apertures, or incifi- 
ons of which, the feveral colours, as red, &c. are feverally 
applied ; (for at the firft printing, the Card has only a mere 
out-line.) Thefe patterns are painted with oil colours, to keep 
them from wearing out by the brufhes: being laid on the paft- 
board, they flide a brufh fuli of colour loofe over the pattern ; 
which leaving the colour within the apertures, forms the face 
or figure of the Card. 
This, very probably, was the way of their firft printing at 
Haerlem ; as might have been difcovered long ago, if it had 
been confidered, that the great letters in our old manufcripts 
of nine hundred years ago, are apparently done by the illumi- 
ners, after this method of Card-making. 

Carps, incommerce, and the manufactures; fee CARDING. 

CARDUUS, in natural hiftory and botany, a name common 
to divers fpecies of plants, in Englifh called Thifiles. 

The plants of this clafs moft in ufe, are the Carduus Benedictus, 
and Carduus Fullonum. See Supplement, article CaRDUUS. 

Carpuvus Benediéfus, is a medicinal plant, of the thiftle kind, 
chiefly ufed in infufion, as a gentle emetic, in fevers and cer- 
tain naufeas. 
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. fhe mount more, it is called a double Career ; if lefs, a femi- 

areer, 

CARET, in grammar, a charaéter of this form, (*) de- 
noting that there is fomething inferted, or interlined, which 
fhould regularly have come in where the character is 
placed. 

CARGO, the lading or freight of a fhip. See FrercuT. 

The Cargo of this veflel is of fuch or fuch a commodity. This 
is the proper feafon for a Cargo of codfith, of wines, &c. 

CarGo is fometimes alfo ufed for an invoice of the goods where- 
with a fhipis laden. See Invorce, 7 

CARIATIDES, or CariaTEs, in architeCture; fee Carya- 
TIDES. 

CARICOUS, * or Carycous Tumor, a {welling refembling the 
figure of a fig; fuch as are frequently found in the piles, 


* The word comes from Carica, a kind of fig; which is from 
Carya, a country where they are frequent, and from whence 
they are fometimes brought. 


CARIES, in medicine, a folution of continuity in a bone, at- 
tended with a watte of its fubftance, occafioned by fome acri- 
monious matter corroding the fame. 

The Caries, is a kind of rottennefs, or putrefa&tion peculiar 
to the hard, or bony parts of the body; anfwering to a gan- 
grene or mortification in the,foft, or flefhy part : or, according 
to others, to an abfcefs, or ulcer therein. 

Caries’s arife either from a conftant afflux of vicious humours, 
or from their extreme acrimony ; or froma bruife, compound 
fraGture, luxation, ulcer, venereal diforder, corrofive medi- 
cines, or from their being ftripped or laid bare of their flefh, 
and long expofed to the air, &c. 

The ufual medicines in a Caries, are tin@ures of euphorbium, 
myrrh, and aloes; or powders of the fame, with the addition 
of iris, birthwoyt of either kind, gentian, &c. and particu- 
larly the powder of diapente, After ufing the tin€tures, the 
powders are applied on lint, in form of a pledget. An aétual 
cautery, applied to the carious part through a canula, &c. is 
frequently found fuccefsful. 

Anatomifts, in diffe@ting of bodies, frequently find carious 
bones ; particularly thole of the jaws, legs, &c. where nothing 
of that kind was fufpe&ted during the perfon’s life-time; nor 
any diforder felt therefrom: Mr. Chefelden conjectures, 
that the cure of a carious bone might be direétly attempted, 
without waiting, as our chirurgeons ufually do, for an exfoli- 
ation. 

CARINA, a Latin term, properly fignifying the keel of a fhip ; 
or that long piece of timber running along the bottom of the 
fhip, from head to ftern; upon which the whole ftrudture is 
built, or framed. See KEE. 

Carina, is alfo frequently ufed for the whole capacity or bulk 
ee fhip ; containing. the hull, or all the fpace below the 

eck. : 
Hence, the word is alfo fometimes ufed, by a figure, for the 
whole fhip. 


Antiently it was much in vogue, as a cardiac, fudorific, and | Carina, is alfo ufed in the antient architeéture.—The Romans 


alexipharmic 5 and in thofe qualities, it was prefcribed in many 
cafes: but it is now fucceeded by other medicines lefs naufeous, 
and more effeGtual; though ftill retained in fome of the offici- 
nal compofitions, with thofe intentions. 
Some diftil a water from it, which they uf in cordial and fudo- 
rific potions. 

Carpuus Fullonum, is alfo called the Fuller's Weed, or Teazle. 
See TeEaze. 

CAREENING, * a term, in the fea language, ufed for the lay- 
ing a veflel on one fide, to caulk, ftop up leaks, and refit or 
trim the other fide. 


* The word comes from the French Carener, which fignifies the 
fame, formed of the Latin Carina, the keel of a thip. 


A hhip is faid to be brought to a Careen, when the greateft part 
of her lading, &c. being taken out, anda pontoon, or another 
veflel lower than herfelf, laid by her fide, fhe is haled down to 
it as low as occafion requires, v. g. a fourth or fifth ftrake ; and 
there kept, by the weight of ballaft, ordnance, &c. as well as 
by ropes, left it fhould ftrain her mafts too much, 
This is done with defign to trim her fides, or bottom, to caulk 
her feams, or to mend any fault fhe has under the water. 
Hence, whena fhip lies on one fide in failing, fhe is faid to fail 
on the Careei. 
Ships of war are generally careened every three years. 
‘The Half Careen, is when they can only careen half the thip ; 
not being able to reach fo low as the bottom of the keel. 
CAREER, or Carier, in the manage, a place inclofed with a 
barrier, ‘wherein they run the ring. 
The word is alfo ufed for the race, or courfe of the horfe itfelf, 
provided it do not exceed two hundred paces. 
In the antient circus, the Career was the fpace the bigay or 
quadrige, were to run at full fpeed, to gain the prize. See 
Circus. 
Career, in falconry, is 2 flight or tour of the bird, about one 
hundred and twenty yards. 


gave the name Carina to all buildings in form of a fhip, as we 
ftill give the name Nave, to the middle or principal vault of 
our Gothic churches ; becaufe it has that figure, 

Carina, among anatomifts, is ufed for the fibrous rudiments, 
or embryo of a chick, appearing in an incubated egg. 

The Carina confifts of the entire vertebra, as they appear af- 
ter ten or twelve days incubation, 

Tt is thus called, becaufe crooked, in form of the keel of a fhip. 
Botanifts, alfo for the like reafon, ufe the word Carina, to ex~ 
prefs the lower petalum of a papilionaceous flower. 

Carin, were alfo weepers; or women hired, among the an- 
tient Romans, to weep at funerals: they were thus called from 
Caria, the country whence moft of them came, See Fu- 
NERAL. 

CARIPI,* a kind of cavalry in the Turkifh army. The Carpi, 
tothe number of about one thoufand, are not flaves, nor bred 
up in feraglios or feminaries, like the reft; but are generally 
Moors, or renegado Chriftians, who having followed adven- 
tures, and being poor, and having their fortune to feck, by their 
dexterity and courage have arrived at the rank of horfe guarcs 
to the grand fignior. They march with the Ulufagi on the left 
hand, behind him; their pay is twelve afpers per day. 


® The word Caripi fignifies poor, and ftranger ; an appellation 
faid by Chalcondylas, to have been given them becaufe chiefly 
brought out of Egypt, Africa, &e. 


CARISTIA, or Cuaristia. See the article CHARISTIA. 

CARLINA, or Cagoxina, a plant, of the thiftle kind, faid to 
have been difcovered by an angel to Charlemaign, to cure his 
army of the plague: whence its denomination. 

Tts root is of fervice as a diuretick and fudorific, in all peftilen- 
tial diforders, Botanifts more ufually call it Chameleon albus. 
Sce Supplement, article CARLINA. 

CARLINGS, or Caruines, in a fhip, two pieces of timber ly- 
ing fore and aft, along from one beam to another, dire@tly over 
the keel ; ferving as a foundation for the whole body of the fhip. 

On 
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On thefe the ledges reft, wheredn the planks of the deci, and { 


other matters of carpentry are made faft. The Carlings have 
their ends let into the beams called Culver-tail-wi/e.—See Tab. 
Ship, Fig. 2. n.29. 37.60. and 92. 

Carine Knees, are timbers going athwart the thip, from the 
fides to the hatch-way, ferving to fuftain the deck on both 
fides. 

CARMELITES, an order of religious, making one of the four 
tribes of mendicants, or begging friars ; and taking both the 
name, and origin from Carmel, a mountain of Syria, formerly 
inhabited by the prophets Elias and Elifha, and by the children 
of the prophets; from whom this order pretends to defcend in 
an uninterrupted fucceflion. 

The manner in which they make out their antiquity, has 
fomething in it too ridiculous to be rehearfed. Some among 
them pretend they aredefcendants of J.C. Others go further, 
and make Pythagoras a Carmelite, and the antient Druids regular 
branches of their order. 

Phocas, a Greek monk, {peaks the moft reafonably ; he fays, 
that in his time, vz. in 1185, Elias’s cave was ftill extant on 
the mountain ; near which were the remains of a building, 
which intimated there had been antiently a monaftery ; that 
fome years before, anold monk, a prieft of Calabria, by reve- 
Jation, as he pretended, from the prophet Elias, fixed there, 
and affembled ten brothers, In 1209, Albert, patriarch of Je- 
rufalem, gave the folitaries a rigid rule; which Papebroch has 
fince printed. In 1217, or, according to others, 1226, pope 
Honors III. approved and confirmed it; though it was after- 
wards mitigated by Innocent IV. §, Louis brought fome of 
thefe Carmelites with him from the Holy Land into France. 
Many of the popes give them the title of Brothers of the bleffid 
Virgin. 

This order is eminent for the devotion of the feapulary, for its 
miffions, and for the great number of faints it has ftocked the 
Romifh church withal. In the laft century, there were four 
canonizations in this order, viz. of St. Therefa, $. Andrew 
Corfin, S. Mag. de Pazzi, and S. J. de la Croix. 

The order of the Carmeiites is divided into two branches, viz. 
Carmelites of the antient obfervance, called the mitigated, or mo- 
derate; and thofe of the Siri obfervance, called Bare-footed 
Carmelites. 

The antient obfervance has only one general, under whom are 
forty provinces; and the congregation of Mantua, which hasa 
vicar-general, 

The firia obfervance has two generals; one in Spain, having 
fix provinces under his command 3 and another in Italy, with 
twelve in feveral parts of Europe, 

Bare-foted CaRMELITES, area reform of the antient Carmel;ites, 
fet on footin 1540, by S. Therefa; fo called from their going 
bare-footed, 

She began with the convents of nuns, whom fhe reftored to the 

+ primitive aufterity of the order, which had been mitigated by 

Innocent IV. in 12455 and at length carried the fame reform 
among the friars. Pius the V. approved the defign, and Gre- 
gory III. confirmed the reform in 1580. 
There are two congregations of bare-footed Carmelites, which 
have each their general, and their feveral conttitutions : the one 
the Congregation of Spain, divided into fix Provinces ; the other 
called the Congregation of Italy, comprehending all the reft, not 
depending on Spain. 

Knights of Mount Carmen, 


are a military order of knights hofpi- 
tallers, inftituted in 1607, by Henry LV. of France, under the 
title, habit, and rule of ox lady of mount Carmel; and in confe- 
quence of a bull of pope Paul V. in 1608, united to the order of 
St. Lazarus of Jerufalem, with all its commendaries, priories, 
and other goods for its endowment, 

The founder propofed it to confift of one hundred French gen- 
tlemen, who fhould be obliged, in times of war, to march 
clofe to the kings of France, as their guard. 

Authors are much divided, whether to call this a new inftitu- 
tion, or a reftauration of that of S, Lazarus ; though it is ge- 
nerally carried for the former, See LAZARUS. 

CARMEN *, an antient term among the Latins, ufed, in a gene- 
ral fenfe, to fignify a verfe; but ina more peculiar fenfe to figni- 
fy afpell, charm, form of expiation, execration, £'c. couched 
ina few words, placed ina myftic order, on which its efficacy 
depended, 


© Pezron derives Carmen, frou the Celtic Carm, the thout of joy, 
or the verfes which the antient bards fung, to encourage the fol 
diers before the combat; adding that the Greek un, fignifies 
combat and joy: which is true; but thenit. it does not come 
from the Celtic Carm, but from xtipa, I rejoice 


Some fetch the origin of the poetical Carmina, or verfes, hence ; 
and fay, they took that name from their refemblance to thefe 
fpells: others, on the contrary, fay, that the fpells had their ori- 
gin from the poetical verfes, and took their name from their 
refemblance thereto : it is at leaft certain, that many of the 
antient charms wherewith difeafes were fuppofed to be cured, 
were metrical verfes, to which, in thofe ages, greater efficacy 
was afcribed than to mere words or profe, 
Vou. IT, 


Vigenere, again, derives Carmen from Carmeita, becaufe that 
prophetefs couched her prediétions in verfes, or fhort periods ; 
but others fay, the prophetefS took the name Carmenta from 
Carmen, on the fame account, 

CARMENTALIA, a feaft among the old Romans, cele- 
brated annually on the 1 rth of January, in honour of Carmenta, 
or Carmentis, a prophetefs of Arcadia, mother of Fyander, 
with whom the came into Italy fixty years before the Trojan 
war, 

The folemnity was alfo repeated on the r5thof January, which 
is marked int the old calendar by Carmenialia Relata. 

This feaft was eftablifhed on occafion of a great fecundity a- 
mong the Roman dames, after a general reconciliation with 
their husbands, with whom they had been at variance, in re- 
gard of the ufe of coaches being prohibited them by an edict of 
the fenate. 

It was the women who celebrated this feaft: he who offered the 
facrifices, was called Sacerdos Carmentalis. 

Authors are divided about the origin of the word Carmenta ; 
Vigenere fays, the prophetefs was fo called quafi carens mentey 
out of her fenfes, or out of her felf; by reafon of the enthu- 
fiafm the frequently fell into. Others fay, fhe took her name 
from carmen, verfe; becaufe her prophecies were couched in 
verfes: but Vigenere, as before noted, maintains Carmen to 
be derived from Carmenta, 

CARMINATIVES *, in medicine, are remedies, whether fim- 
pleor compound, ufed in colics, and other flatulent diftempers, 
to difpel the wind. See Winn, 

* The word comes from the Latin Carminare, to card, or teaze 
wool, and. figuratively to attenuate and difculs wind, or va- 
pours, and promote their difcharge by perlpiration. Though 
Dr. Quincy makes its origin more mytterious : he fiys, it comes 
from the word Carmen, taking it in the fenfe of an ix vocation, 
or charm 3 and makes itto have been a general name for all me- 
dicines which operated like charms, i. ¢. in an extaordinary 
manner. Hence, as the molt violent pains were frequently 
thofe arifing from pent-up wind, which immediately ceafed 
upon difperfion; the term Carminative became in a peculiar 
fenfe applied to medicines which gave relief in windy cafes, as 
if they cured by inchantment. But this derivation appears a 
little too much ftrained, 


The four Carminative flowers, are thofe of camomile, 
motherwort, and dill. 

CARMINE, a bright red or crimfon colour, bordering fome- 

what on purple, ufed by painters in miniature ; and fometimes 
by painters in oil, though rarely, by reafon of its exceffive 
price. Carmine isthe moft valuable produ& of the cochineel 
meftique; it isa fecula or fediment, fubfiding to the bottom of 
the water, wherein are fteeped cochineel couan, and autour: 
fome add rocou, but this gives the Carmine too much of the 
orange caft, To be good, it muft be almoft an impalpable 
powder, 
Some make Carmine with brafile wood, fernambouc, and gold 
leaf, beat in a mortar, and fteeped in white wine vinegar ; 
the feum arifing from this mixture, upon boiling, when dricd, 
makes a fort of Carmine: but this kind is much inferior to the 
former. 

CARNATION, Flefb-colbur, in painting, is underftood of all 
the parts of a picture in general which reprefent fleth; or thofe 
parts of human figures which are naked and without drapery, 
Titian and Corregio, in [taly, and Rubens and Van Dyke in 
Flanders, excelled in Carnations. 

Tt may be here obferved, that the word Carnation is not propery 
ly ufed for any particular part of the perf n painted, but for the 
whole nudity of the piece. See Corourine, 

CARNEL,—The building of hips firft with their timber and 
beams, and after bringing on their planks, is called Carnel- 
work, to diftinguifh it from clinch-work. 

Veflels alfo which go with mizzen-fails inftead of main-fails, are 
by fome called Carnels, 

CARNIVAL, or Carnavat, a feafon of mirth and rejoicing, 
obferved with great folemnity by the Italians, and particularly 
at Venice, 


melilot, 


* The word is formed of the Italian Carnazale; which Mr. Du 
Cange derives from Carn a-val, by reafon the fleth then goes ta 
pot, to make amends for the fea'on of abitinence enfu'ne Ac- 
cordingly, inthe corrupt L; he obferves, it was called Car- 
nelevamen, and Carnifprivium; as the Spaniards {till denomj- 
nate it, Carnes tollendas. 


The Carnival time commences from twelfth day, and holds till 
lent.—Feafts, balls, Operas, concerts of mufic, intrigues, mar- 
riages, &c. are-chiefly held in Carnival time. 
CARNIVOROUS, Carnivorus, an epithet applied to thofe 
animals which naturally feek, and feed un fleth. 
It is a difpute among naturalifts, whether or no man be natu- 
rally Carnivorous ? fome contend that the fruits of the earth 
were intended as his fole food, and that it’ was necefiity in 
fome places, and luxury in others, that firft prompted them 
to feed upon theif fellow-animals, Pythagoras and his fol- 
lowers looked on it as a great impiety ; and ftrigtly abfained 
from 
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from all flefh, from the notion of a metempfycholis : and 
their fucceflors, the Bramins continue the fame to this 
day. 

The confideration Gaffendus chiefly infifts on, why man 
fhould not be Carnivorsus, is the ftru€ture and conformation 
of our teeth; ‘the moft of them being either incifores or mo- 
litores; not fuch as Carnivorous animals are furnifhed with, 
proper to tear flefh ; except the four Canini: as if nature had 
rather prepared us for cutting herbs, roots, &c, than for eat- 
ing meat. 

To which may be added, that when we do feed on flefh, it is 
not without a preparatory coction, by boiling, roafting, &e. 
And even then, as Dr. Drake obferves, it is the hardeft of di- 
geftion of all other foods, and is prohibited in fevers, and many 
other diftempers: and laftly, that children are rather averfe to 
all animal foods, till their palates become vitiated by cuftom ; 
and the breeding of worms in them, is generally afcribed to 
the too hafty eating of flefh. 

To thefe arguments, Dr. Wallis fubjoins another ; which is, 
all quadrupeds which feed on herbs or plants, have a long co- 
lon, with a coecum at the upper end of it, or fomewhat equi- 
valent, which conveys the food, by a long and large progrefs, 
from the ftomach downwards, in order to its flower paflage and 
longer ftay in the inteftines ; but that in Carnivorous animals 
fach ccecum is wanting, and inftead thereof there is a more 
{hort and flender gut, and quicker paflage through the inte- 
ftines—Now, in man, the coecum is very vifible: a ftrong 
prefumption that nature, who is till confiftent with herfelf, 
did not intend him for a Carnivorous animal.—It is true, the 
coecum, is but fmall in ‘adults, and feems of little or no ule; 
but in a fcetus, it is much larger in proportion: and it is pro- 
bable, our cuftomary change of diet, as we grow up, may Oc- 
cafion this fhrinking. 

CARNOSA Membrana, 

CARNOSUS Panniculus, 
Carnofus, and MEMBRANE. 

CARNOSITY, is ufed by fome authors for a little flefhy excref- 
cence, tubercle, or wen, formed in the urethra, the neck 
of the bladder, or yard, which ftops the paflage of the urine. 
Carnofities are very difficult of cure: they are notealily known, 
but by introducing a probe into the paflage, which there meets 
with refiftance. They ufually arife from fome venereal malady 
ill managed. 

CARO, in anatomy, &c. See the article FLEsH. 

Caro Mujfiulfa quadrata, in anatomy, a mufcle fo called by 
Fallopius and Spigelius, but more popularly palnaris brevis. 
See ParMaRis. 

CAROLINE, an epithet given to the four books compofed by 
order of Charlemaign, to refute the fecond council of Nice, 
with regard to the worfhip of images. 

The Caroline books contain one hundred and twenty heads of 
accufation againft that council, and are couched in very harfh, 
reproachful terms. Some authors doubt of the antiquity and 
genuinels of thefe books: they are attributed by fome to An- 
gelran, bifhop of Metz ; by others to Alcuin: but others, with 
more reafon, afcribe them to the bifhops of France 5 alledging, 
that pope Adrian haying fent Charlemaign the acts of the 
council in 790, he gave them to be examined by the French 
bifhops; and that the Caroline books were the anfwer they 
returned. 

They were fent to the pope about the time of the council of 
Frankfort ; and were firft printed in 1549, by M. Du Tillet, 
bifhop of Meaux, under the name of Elia Phylira, 

CAROLUS, an antient Englifh broad piece of gold, ftruck un- 
der K, Charles I. whole image and name it bears. Its value 
of late has been eftimated at twenty-three fhillings fterling ; 
tho’ at the time when it was coined, it is {aid to have only 
been rated at twenty fhillings. 

CAROTIDS, Kagendes, in anatomy, two arteries of the neck, 
on each fide, ferving to convey the blood from the aorta, to 
the brain——See Tab. Anat. (angeiol.) fig. 1. n. 5. 5. 13. 13. 
(ofteol.) fig. 5. 1. 1. 2. 3. 3. lit. xx. yy. ({planch) fig. 12. 
lit. p. 

The right Carotid arifes from the fubclavian, juft where that 
fprings out of the porta; but the left immediately out of the 
aorta, They both lie pretty deep, and being defended by the 
afpera arteria, pafs free from any compreflure, and without 
fending out almoft any branches, ftraight to the cranium. Jutt 
before their arrival there, they fend forth the external Carotid ; 
and pafling the os petrofum, proceed on with fome circumyolu- 
tions, till laying afide their mufcular membrane, and giving 
branches to the dura mater, they pafs along the cranium, de- 
fended by the fides of the fella turcica, and dura mater: and 
fending branches to the outer parts of the pia mater, and the 
nerves, they at laft reach the cerebrum; where dividing into 
infinite ramifications, they are loft in the cortical part ; or per- 
haps proceed even into the medullary part thereof. 
Hippocrates and the antients placed the feat of drowfinefS in 
thefe arteries, whence they had the name Caratids, q. d. fopo- 
rari, from xae9s, drowfinefs —for the fame reafon they were 
alfo called Lethargice and Apspledtica. 


pin anatomy ; fee PANNICULUS 


CARP-Fihing. See-the article Carp-FisH inc. 

CARPZ5A, from Kapmua, a kind of dance, or military exercife 
in ufe among the Athenians and Magnelians, performed by twa 
perfons ; the one aéting a labourer, the other a robber. 

‘The labourer, laying by his arms, goes to fowing.and plough: 
ing ; ftill looking warily about him, as if afraid of being fur- 
prized: the robber at length appears, and the labourer quitting 
his plough, betakes him(elf to his arms, and fights in detence of 
his oxen. The whole was performed to the found of flutes, and 
in cadence. ; 

Sometimes the robber was overcome, and fometimes the la- 
bourer; the victor’s reward being the oxen and plough. 

The defign of the exercife, was to teach and accultom the 
peafants, to defend themfelves againft the attacks of ruflians. 
CARPENTERS-/ré, in a building, includes the framing, floor- 
ing, roofing ; the foundation, carcafs, doors, windows, Ge 

Carpenter’s Foint-rule. See the article Rue. 

CARPENTRY, * the art of cutting, framing, and joining large 
pieces of wood, for the ufes of building. See BurLpiNG. 


* The word is derived from the Latin Carpentum, a Car, or 
Cart. 


Carpentry is one of the arts fubfervient to architeCture, and is 
divided into two branches, Houfe Carpentry, and Ship Carpentry 5 
the firft employed in raifing, framing, roofing, flooring, &c. 
of houfes, &c. 

The fecond is the conftruétion of veffels for fea ; as fhips, barks 
barges, boats, &c, 

The rules and praétices in Carpentry, as to planing, fawing, 
morteffing, tenanting, fcribing, paring, moulding, Gc. are 
much the fame as thofe in joinery : fo likewife are the tools, or 
inftruments, and the ftuff is the fame in both; all the diffe- 
rence between the two arts confifting in this, that joinery is 
ufed in the {maller and more curious works. And Carpentry 
in the larger, ftronger, and coarfer. 

Fr, Pyrard aflures us, that the art of Carpentry is in its greateft 
perfeétion in the Maldives iflands: their works, there, he ob- 
ferves, are fo artfully managed, that they will hold tight and 
firm without either nails or pins. He adds, they are fo curi- 
oufly put together, that no body can take them afunder, but 
thofe acquainted with the myftery. 

CARPET, a fort of covering, worked either with the needle, 
or on a loom; to be fpread on a table, trunk, an eftrade, or 
even a paflage, or floor. 

Perfian and Turkey Carpets are thofe moft prized ; efpecially 
the former: Carpets that had a hair or fhag on one fide only, 
were called by the antients Zaperes ; fuch as had a fhag on both 
fides, were called Azmphitapetes. — 

Among jockeys, to /have the Carpet, is to gallop very clofe, 
or near the ground; a fault foreigners charge on Englifh 
Horfes, See GALLop. Z 
Figuratively, an affair, propofal, &c. are faid to be brought 
on the Carpet, when they are under confideration, &c, 

CARPOBALSAM, or CarPporatsamMuM, * the fruit of the 

tree which yields the true oriental balm, or balfam; very 

much refembling, both in figure, fize, and colour, that of 
turpentine, 
* Theword comes from the Greek Kapays, fruit, and€eacupQ- 
balfom. 


The Carpsbalfamum is an oblong fruit with a fhort footitalk, 
a brown wrinkled rind, marked with four ribs; of a grate- 
ful tafte and fmell. : 
It is feldom found in fhops; fome fubftituting Jamaica pepper, 
and others cubebs in its place. 

CARPOCRATIANS, a branch of the antient gnofticks, fo cal- 

from Carpocrates, who in the fecond century revived, and im- 

proved upon the errors of Simon Magus, Menander, Saturninus, 

and other gnofticks. 

He owned, with them, one fole principle and father of all 

things, whofe name, as well as nature, was unknown. The 

world, he taught, was created by angels, vaftly inferior to the 
firft principle. He oppofed the divinity of Jefus Chrift ; making 
him a mere man, begotten carnally on the body of Mary by 

Jofeph, though poffefled of uncommon gifts, which fet him a- 

bove other creatures, He inculcated a community of women ; 

and taught, that the foul could not be purified, till it had com~ 
mitted all kinds of abominations; making that a neceflary con- 
dition of perfection. See Gnostics. 

CARPUS, xee7G,, in anatomy, the wrift ; or that part between 
the palm of the hand, and the arm.—See Tab. Anat. (oftcol.) 
fig. n. 9. and 7.n. 12, 

The Carpus, called alfo Brachiale, confifts, according to fome, 
of feven, according to others, of eight bones of different figures 
and bulks, placed in two ranks, four in each: the firft rank is 
articulated with the two focils ; the fecond with the bones of the 
metacarpus. They are ftrongly tied together by the ligaments 
which come from the radius, and by the annular ligament thro” 
which the tendons which move the fingers pafs: although this 
ligament be thought but one, yet it gives a particular cafe to 
every tendon which paffes through it. 

The Arabians call it Ra/ceta ; the Latins fometimes Carpi/nxs. 

CARRAT, Carat, or Caract, See the article Carnac. 

CARR, 


»CARROUSAL *, or Carrowsat, properly a courfe, or con- 
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CARR *, Carrvs,.a ‘kind of rolling throne, uféd in triumphs, 
and at the fplendid entries of princes. 


* The word is from the antient Gaulith, or Celtic, Carr 3 
mentioned by Czfar, in his commentaries, under the name 
Carras. 


Plutarch relates, that Camillus having entered Rome in tri- 
umph, mounted on a Carr drawn by four white horfes, it 
was looked on as too haughty an innovation. “See Trr- 
UMPH. 

Carr, is alfo ufed for a kind of light, oper chariot. Pontanus 
obferves, that Eriéthonius was the firft. that harnefled horfes, 
and joined them ina Carr, or chariot. 

The Carr, on medals, drawn either by horfes, lions, or éle- 
phants, ufually fignifies, either a triumph, or an apotheofis: 
fometimes a proceffion of the images of the gods, ata folemn 
fupplication; and fometimes of thofe of fome illuftrious family 
at a funeral.—The Carr covered, and drawn by mules, only 
fignifies a Confecration, and the honour done any one of having 
his image carried at the games of the Circus, 

The Carr ufed by the ladies, was called Pilentam, Carpentum, 
and Bafterna. 

CARRIAGE, a vehicle for the conveyance of perfons, goods, 
&ec. from place to place, 

CarriaGE of a Canno, is the frame, or timber-work whereon 
it is mounted ; ferving to point and dire& it for fhooting, ‘and 
to convey it from place to place, " 
The Carriace of @ field-piece, confifts of two wheels, which 
carry long and ftrong wooden beams, or cheeks, between which 
the cannon is as it were framed, moving on its trunnious.as on 
a center: When itis required to move them, they add a vant- 
train, compofed of two fmaller wheels, 

The ordinary proportion, is for the Carriage to have 14 of the 
length of the gun; the wheels to be half the length of the piece 
in height: four times the diameter, or caliber, gives the depth 
of the planks at the fore end; in the middle 31, 

The CarRiaGE of a Ship gun, confifts of two wheels, without 
{pokes. 

Garetaiiee in agriculture, denotes a fort of furrow, cut for the 


conveyance of water, to overflow, or improve the ground. 
CARRIERE, fee thearticle CareEr. 


teft of chariots and horfes: or a magnificent entertainment, on 
occafion of fome publick rejoicing : confifting ina cavalcade of 
feveral perfons, richly dreffed, and equipped after the manner 
of the antient cavaliers, divided into {quadrons, meeting in 
fome publick place, and praGtifing jufts, tournaments, and 
other noble exercifes. The word is fince become of more ge- 
neral ufe, and given to any merry meetings, 


* The word comes from the Italian Carofello, a diminutive of 
Carro, chariot. Tertullian afcribes the invention of Carroufals 
to Circes-and will have them initituted in honour of the fun, 
her father: whence fome derive the word from Carrus, or 
Currus Solis. 


The Moors introduced cyphers, liveries, and other ornaments 
of their arms, with trappings, &c. for their horfes, The 
Goths added crefts, plumes, &c. 
CARR-TAKERS, are officers of the king’s houfhould, who, when 
the court travels, have charge to provide waggons, carts, é&c, 
to tranfport the king’s furniture and baggage. 
CARTE BLANCHE, a French term, feldom ufed but in this 
phrafe, To give, or fend any one the Carte blanche; i. e. to 
fend him a blank paper, figned, for him to fill up with what 
conditions he pleales, 
CARTEL, a letter of defiance, or a challenge to fingle combat ; 
much in ufe when thofe combats were practifed, for the deciding 
of difficult, and not otherwife to be determined, controverfies 
at law. See Duer, 
CARTESIAN Philofephy, or CATESIANISM, the fyftem of phi- 
lofophy advanced by Des Cartes, and maintained by his follow- 
ers, the Cartefians, 
The Cartefar Philofephy is founded on two great principles, the 
‘one metaphyfical, the other phyfical, The metaphyfical princi- 
ple is this, J thing, therefore I am. This principle has been at- 
tacked and defended, with a world of fpirit, and a’world of zeal 
and partiality on both fides: for, though it be true, that we 
are as fure by an inward Perception or confcioufnefs that we exift, 
as that we think; yet it is true, too, that the conclufion of 
this reafoning Z am, is drawn from the antecedent I think: 
fince to think, fuppofes to be, or exif? ; and the mind {ees clearly 
the neceflary conneétion between thinking and being. 
But this principle Des Cartes thould not have propofed as a new 
difcovery: the world knew ere he taught it, that in order to 
think, it is required to be ; and that he who a@tually thinks, 
actually exifts, “ 
The phyfical Principle of Cartefani/im is this, that nothing exi/s 
but fubflances : which appears a dangerous principle to the di- 
vines ; and is accordingly controverted every day in the fchools 


of the catholicks; who undertake to prove, that there are ab- 
folute accidents, 
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Subftance he makes of two kinds; the one a fubftance that 
thinks; the other, a fibftance extended. A@ual thought, 
therefore, and aGtual extenfion, are the eflence of fubftance: fo 
that the thinking fubftance cannot be without fome a@ual 
thought ; nor can any thing bé retrenched from the extenfion 
of a thing, without taking away fo much of its fubftance, 
The firft article of this is refuted by Mr. Locke, who fhews, 
that thinking is not effential to the foul, or that its eflence does 
not confift in thought; but that there are various occafions 
wherein it does not think at all, The latter is fifty op- 
poled by the Jefuits, &c, as inconfiftent with the dotrine of 
tranfubftantiation ; but is much better confuted by the modern 
writers, from the principle of the Newtonian philofophy, 
The effence of matter being thus fixed in extenfion, Dés Cartes 
naturally concludes there is no vacuum, nor any poffibility there- 
of in nature; but’ that the world is abfolutely full: for mere 
fpace is precluded, by his principle: in regard, extenfion being 
implied in the idea of fpace, matter is fo too. If there were 
any fuch thing as a vacuum, fays he, it might be meafured : 
the vacuum, therefore, is extended, and of confequence is 
matter ; every thing extended being matter. 
Thefe principles of phyficks once fuppofed, Des Cartes explains 
mechanically, and according to the laws of motion, how.the 
world was formed; and whence the prefent appearances of na~ 
ture do arife. He fuppofes, that God created matter of an in- 
definite extenfion ; that he divided this matter into little fquare 
portions, or mafles full of angles; that he imprefled two mo- 
tions on this matter ; one, whereby each part revolved round 
its centre; another, whereby an aflemblage, or fyftem of them, 
turned round a common centte : whence arofe as many diffe- 
rent vortices, or eddies, as there were different mafles of mate 
ter, thus moving round common centers, ; 
Thee things thus fet a-going, the confequences, according to 
Des Cartes, in each vortex, will be as follows: the parts of 
matter could not move and revolve among each other, without 
having their angles gradually broke; and this continual fri@ion 
of parts and angles, mutt produce three elements: the firft, an 
infinitely fine duft, formed of the angles broke off; the fecond, 
the fpheres remaining, after all the angular irregularities are 
thus removed : thefe two make the matter of his firft and fecond 
element. And thofe particles not yet rendered fmooth and 
fpherical, and which {till retain fome of their angles and ha- 
mous parts, make the thivd element, 
Now the firft, or fubtilet element, according to the laws of 
motion, muft take up the center of each fyftem, or Vortex, 
by reafon of the fmallne@ of its parts: and this is the matter 
which conftitutes the fun, and the fixed ftars above, and the 
fire below, The fecond element, compofed of fpheres,, 
makes the atmofphere, and all the matter between the earth 
and the fixed ftars; in fuch manner, as that the largeft {pheres 
are always next the Circumference of the vortex, and the 
fmalleft next its center. ‘The third element, or the hooked 
particles, is the matter that compofes the earth, all terreftrial 
bodies, comets, {pots in the fun, &%c, 
This fyftem, though very artfully concerted, yet carries with it 
more of the air of a romance, than of a juft philofophy. Ac- 
cordingly, both divines and philofophers cry outon it: the firt, 
that it leads to atheifm, by furnifhing the maintainers of an 
eternal matter, with means how, from the laws of motion, to 
account for the produétion of the world: though, it is certain, 
Des Cartes fuppofed a deity 5 and fo mutt all who admit his phi- 
lofophy ; elfe whence will they derive that motion of matter, 
which of itfelf is deftitute of any fuch principle ? 
Bat the philofophers have much better pleas again it; and 
the elements, fubtile matter, hooked atoms, vortices, and other 
machines, are now nearly on the fame footing with the occult 
qualities of the antient peripateticks, 
Indeed, Des Cartes, by introducing geometry into phyfics, 
and accounting for natural phzenomena from the laws of mecha- 
nics, did infinite fervice to philofophy ; and contributed, both 
by his praétice and example, to purge it from that venerable 
ruft, which in a long fucceffion of ages it had contra@ed ; ace 
cordingly, to him, in fome meature, is owing the prefent fyftem 
of mechanical, and even the Newtonian philofophy, 
Cartefianifin was once ready to be prohibited by an arret of the 
parliament of Paris ; and had been fo, in effe&t, but for a bur- 
lefque addrefs prefented to the firft prefident, 
CARTESIANS, a feét of philofophers, who hold or affert the 
Cartefian principles, 
Rene des Cartes, the noble founder of this fe&, was of Bre- 
tagne, born in the year 1596, His monument informs us, 
“¢ That having maftered all ‘the learning of the fchools, which 
‘© proved fhort of his expe@ation, he betook himfelf to the are 
‘my, in Germany and Hungary ; and there fpent his vacant 
“ winter hours, in comparing the myfterics and phenomena of 
** nature, with the laws of mathematics ; daring to hope, that 
“« thefe might unlock the other. Quitting, therefore, all other 
“ purfuits, he retited to a little village near Egmond, in Hol- 
land; where fpending twenty-five years in continual reading 
“ and meditation, he effe@ed his défign, 
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He wasa perfon of great genius and penetration, both as to the 
invention, and orderly ranging and difpofing of things. He begun 
a new method of piilofophy, and finifhed it, on his own foun- 
dation, His reputation in foreign nations, appears on his monu- 
ment; which confifts of four faces, inferibed with fo many en- 

— comiums. It was ereéted at Stockholm, where he died, in the 
year 1650, by Monfieur Chanut, the king of France’s refident 
in that court. But his bones were afterwards removed to Paris, 
at the charge of M. d’Alibret, who alfo erected a handfome mo- 
nument over them, in the church of St, Genevieve. 

CARTHUSIANS, an order of religious, inftituted by S. Bruno, 
about the year 1086; remarkable for the aufterity of their 

\ rule, which obliges them to a perpetual folitude, a total abfti- 

nence from flefh, even at the peril of their lives; and abfolute 
filence, except at certain ftated times. ; 
Their houfes were ufually built in defarts, their fare ®oarfe, and 
their difcipline fevere. It is obferved, that the monattical piety 
is ftill better preferved in this, than in any of the other orders. 
M. FAbbe dela Trappe, however, endeavours to fhew, that the 
Carthufians do not live up to the aufterity enjoined by the an- 
tient ftatutes of Guigues, their fifth general. M. Mafion, at 
prefent general of the order, anfwers the abbat ; and fhews 
that what he calls the ftatutes, or conftitutions of Guigues, are, 
in reality, only cuftoms compiled by father Guigues; and that 
they did not become laws till long after. . 

CARTILAGE, in anatomy, a fmooth, folid, uniform, flexible, 
elaftic part of an animal ; fofter than a bone, but harder than 
any other part. 

Cartilages feem tobe nearly of the fame nature with bones, and 
only to differ as more or lefs hard. There are fome very 
hard, and which even become bohy with time; as thofe, 
v.g. which form the fternum. Others are fofter, and ferve 
to compofe entire parts; as thofe of the nofe, ears, &c. where 
an eafy gentle motion is required ; their natural elafticity ferv- 
ing them in the place of antagonift mufcles. f 
There are others fofter ftill, partaking of the nature of liga- 
ments, and thence called Ligamentous Cartilage. 

There are Cartilages of various figures, acquiring various names 

* from the things they refemble: one is called Annularis, becaufe 
it refembles a ring; another Xiphoides, from its refembling the 
point of a dagger; a third Scutiformis, becaufe made like a 
buckler ; and fo of the reft. See each under its proper head. 
Cartilages have no cavities for marrow ; nor any membranes, or 
nerves, for fenfation. Their ufes are to prevent the bones from 
being damaged or wounded by a continual friétion; ‘to join 
them together by a Synchondrofis ; and to contribute, in great 
meafure, to the well forming of feveral parts; as the nofe, 
ears, trachea, eyelids, &c. . al 

CARTON *, or, as we pronounce it, CARTOON, in painting, 
adefign, made on {trong paper, to beafterwardscalqued through, 
and transferred on the frefh plaifter of a wall, to be painted in 
frefco, Sce Desicn. 

* The word, in the original French, fignifies thick paper, or pa/?- 
board. 

CARTON is alfo ufed fora defign coloured, for working in mfaic, 
tapeftry, &%c. The Cartoms preferved at Hampton-Court, are 
defigns of Raphael Urbin ; intended for tapeftry. See Richard- 
fon in his Eflay cn Painting, where he {pends a great part of a 
chapter on the Colouring of the Cartoons. 

CARTOUCH *, a wooden cafe about three inches thick, girt 
round with marlin, and loaden with two, three, or four hun- 
dred musket balls, belides fix or eight balls of iron of a pound 
weight; to be fired out of a hobit, or fmall fort of mortar, 
chiefly for the defence of a pals, or the like. 

* The Cartouch is alfo called by the French Gargouge, Gargouche, 
or Gargouffe. 
In cannon of cafemates or other pofts, which defend the paflage 
of the ditch, or the like, Cartouches have a terrible effet: fince 
burfting afunder they fpread the fhot they are loaden with far 
and wide. There are divers other forms and compofitions of 
Cartouches, and fome made for guns. 

Cartoucn is alfo ufed for what is more frequently called a 
Cartridge. See the article CARTRIDGE. 

CarToucH *, alfo denotes an ornament in architecture, fculpture, 
sc. reprefenting a fcroll of paper; being ufually in form of a 
table, or flat member, with wavings; whereon is fome in{crip- 
tion, or device, ornament of armory, cypher, or the like, 


* The word is French, formed from the Italian Cartoccio, which 
fignifies the fame. 
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Cartouches are fometimes drawn on paper, as in the titles of 
maps, &c, and are fometimes made of flone, brick, plaifter, 
wood, &'c, for buildings. 

CARTRIDGE*, in the military art, the charge or load of a 
fire-arm, wrapped up in a thick paper, paftboard, or parch- 
ment; to be the more readily charged, or conyeyed into the 
piece. 

* Cartridges are the fame with what the French call Cartouches 3 
from.which word Skinner fcruples not to derive Cartridge. 
Thofe of cannon and mortars, are ufually in cafes of paftboard, 
or tin, fometimes of wood, halfa footlong; taking up the place 
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of the bullet in the piece, to whofe calliber the diameter is pro+ 
portioned. Thofe of muskets, piftols, and fmall arms, 
only contain the charge of powder, with a ball wrapped up in 
thick paper. 

CARVING, See the article SCULPTURE. 

CARUNCULA, Caruncre, a term in anatomy, properly fig- 
nifying a little piece of flefh, being a diminutive of the Latin 
Caro, fleth, 

The name Caruncula, is applied to feveral parts of the body: 
as, \ 

CaruncuLe# Cuticulares Alz, a name which fome anatomifts 
give the nymphz. See NymPrnz. 

CaruncuL@ Lachrymales, are two little eminences, one in each 
great canthus, or corner of the eye; feparating the two punéta 
lachrymalia. 

Some reftrain the appellation Lachrymalis to the Caruncule in 
the greater, or inner canthus; calling that in the leffer canthus 
Jnnominata. 

Bartholin, and fome other anatomifts, miftake the Caruncule 
for lachrymal glands ; which they fuppofe placed on the pun- 
Gum lachrymale, to prevent the continual fhedding of tears. 
But Dionis fhews the miftake, and maintains them to be no 
glands, but only duplicatures of the inner membrane of the eye- 
lids, Some anatomifts fay, they help to keep the two punéta 
open, when the eyesare fhut. See Eye. 

CaruncuL# Myrtiformes, in anatomy, are four little Caruncles, 

or flefhy knobs, about the fize of myrtle-berries, whence their 
name ; found adjoining to, or rather in the place of the hymen, 
in the parts of generation in women. 
Some fuppofe them to be largeft in maids, and to grow lefs and 
lefs by the ufe of venery ; but others, with more probability, 
make them the confequences of venery in the firft copulation ; 
deriving them from the broken membrane of the hymen, whofe 
fragments fhrunk up-they appear to be. See Hymen. 

Caruncuc& Papillares, or Mamillares, are little protuberances 
on the infide of the pelvis of the kidneys, made by the extre- 
mities of the tubes which bring the ferum from the glands in 
the exterior parts, to the pelvis. 

They were firft difcovered by Carpus; and thus called, from 
their refembling a little teat or pap. They are in form of acorns 
heads, and are lefs red than the flefh, as well as harder than 

’ the fame. They are about the bignefs of a pea, but larger at 
top than at bottom; ending, as it were, in a point, in the place 
where they are perforated to let the urine fall into the Pelvis. See 
Kipneys. 

CARUS, Kaews, in medicine, a fpecies of lethargic difeafe, con- 

fifting ina profound fleep, with a fudden deprivation of fenfa- 
tion, and motion, and an acute fever. 
The Carus differs from a Coma in this, that the patient, in the 
latter, anfwers when interrogated; but not in the former ; 
from a lethargy it is diftinguifhed by the fever which attends it, 
which the lethargy is free from ; and by the return of fenfa- 
tion, which the lethargic perfon finds when agitated or pricked: 
from a proper apoplexy, by the freedom of refpiration, which 
is always hurt in an apoplexy ; from an epilepfy, in that there 
is no motion or froth at the mouth in the Carus: from a fyn- 
cope, by the pulfe, which is high, and the face ruddy; 
whereas the pulfe is low, and the face cadaverous in the 
fyncope: from an hyfteric fuffocation, in that the patient 
hears and remembers things in the latter, not in the former. 
See Supplement, article Carus. 

CARYATIDES, or Cariares, in architecture, a kind of order 

of columns, or pilafters, under the figures of women, dreffed in 

long robes, ferving to fupport entablatures,x—See Zab. Archit. 
ig. 38. 

eS iin of the Caryatides is related by Vitruyius: the Greeks, 
he obferves, having taken the city Carya, led away their wo- 
men captives; and to perpetuate their fervitude, reprefented 
them in their buildings, as charged with burdens, fuch as thofe 
fupported by columns. 
The Caryatides, M.le Clere obferves, are not now reprefented 
as among the antients, viz. as fymbols of flavery, with hands 
tied before and behind; thofe charaéters being fuppofed inju- 
rious to the fair fex. Among us, they are reprefented as images 
of juftice, prudence, temperance, &c. Their legs are always to 
be clofe to each other, and even acti armsare laid flat to 
the body, or to the head, or at e {pread as poflible ; 
that as they do the office of colu i have, as near as 
poffible, the figure thereof, Somet jeir arms are cut off, 
for the greater delicacy ; as in the hall of the Swifs guards in 
the Louvre: but M. le Clerc does not approve fuch mati- 
lations. P 
When infulated, they fhould never have any great weight to 
fupport; and their entablature and pedeftal are ordinarily to be 
Jonic.—W hen they join toa wall, @c. it isadvifeable to put a 
confole over them, which may appear to fuftain the weight of 
their entablature ; otherwife, as they reprefent women, they do 
not feem fo proper to fuftain great loads. When they are made 
in-form of angels, the fame author would have them fupport the 
entablature, which in that cafe is to be Corinthian, with their 
hands, ; 
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The antients made the Caryatides frequently to fupport baskets, 
or corbels of flowers; and thefe they’ called. Canefera, or Cifii- 
are. See CANEPHORA. 

CASCADE * a fteep fall of water, from a higher into a lower 
place. 


* The word isFrench, formed of the Italian Ca/cata, which fig- 
nifies the fames of ca/care to fall; and that from the Latin 
cadere, 


Cafcades are either natural, as that of Tivoli, &%c. or artificial, 
as thofe of Verfailles, &c. and. either falling with a gentle 
defeent, as thofe of the Sceaux; in form of a buffet, as at 
Trianon ; or down fteps, in form of a perron, as at St, Clou; 
or from bafon to bafon, &, y 

CASCANS, or Cascanes, in fortification, are holes and cavities 
in form. of. wells, made in the Terreplein, near a rampart ; 
from whence a gallery, dug in like manner under ground, is 
conveyed, to give air to the enemies mine. : . 

CASE (in grammar) is underftood of the different infleGtions, or 
terminations of nouns; ferving to exprefs the different ftates, 
or relations they bear to each other, and to the things they 
reprefent. 7 ‘ 

There is a great diverfity among grammarians, with regard to 
the nature and number of Ca/es: they generally find fix Ca/es, 
even in moft of the modern languages, which they call the 
Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accufative, Vocative, and Ab- 
dative: But this feems only in compliance with their own ideas, 
which are formed on the Greek or Latin, and which they 
transfer to other languages. 

The truth is, if, by Ca/e, be only meant an occafional change 
in the termination ofa noun, or name, which feems to be the 
juft idea of Caje, (regard being had either to the reafon of 
the thing, or the found of the word Ca/fus, ftom cadere, to fall ;) 
there will in this fenfe be juft as many Ca/és as there are differ- 
ent terminations of nouns in the fame number, i. e. in fome 
Tanguages more, in others lefs, and in others none at all. : 
Indeed, the generality of authors either have not any precife 
notion of Cajes at all, or they wander ftrangely from that no- 
tion: for they always reckon five Ca/és of nouns in the Greek, 
and fix in the Latin: Though feveral of thefe Cafes be fre- 
quently alike, asthe Genitive and Dative fingular, of the firft 
declenfion of the Latin ; the Dative and Ablative plural of the 
fecond, &c. the Genitive and Dative dual of the Greek, &e, 
So that the termination is not the ‘ole criterion of the Ca/z. 
It feems, however, much more agreeable to the principles of 
grammar, which only confiders words materially, to make as 
many different Ca/es, as there are changes in the terminations 
of a name; which would free the Englifh, and other modern 
tongues, from the embarafs of Cafes; moft of them exprefling 
the various relations, not by changes in termination, as the an- 
tients, but by the appofition of articles and prepofitions, On 
this footing it is certainly wrong to fay, v. g. that of a father, 
is the genitive Café of father; and to a father, the dative; for 
of and toare no part of the name father ; they are no clofes or 
terminations, but articles, or modificatives, which fhew the 
different relation of the word father, And the {ame may be 
faid of the Ca/es of nouns, in the French, Italian, Spanith, 
Portuguefe tongues, Se. 

But the cafe is otherwife in the Greek name marp@-, or the 
Latin patris ; which are real Cafes of the words 7a 79, and 
pater, and different from thofe words: and fomewhat like this 
may be faid of the Hebrew, Arabic, Armenian, Polifh, and 
German languages ; which in the fame number admit of 
changes in the terminations of words: and yet in thefe langua- 
ges, Ca/es are pretty different from what they are in the Greek 
and Latin, The Hebrew names, for inftance, are not pro- 
perly declined by Ca/es: the relation expreffed by the genitive 


Cafe, itis true, occafions an alteration in them ; but then this 
alteration, inftead of being in the noun governed, as in the 
Latin, in the Hebrews is in that which governs; as 4D) 
verbum falfitatis ; where the chan 
in 34 for 9279 verbum. 

F. Galanus 


ge is not in PW falfitas, but 


akes ten Cafes in the Armenian ; obferving, that 
dinary Cafes, there is one which ferves to ex- 

wherewith any thing is done another for 

{§ the fubjet; a third to fhew that one 

3 anda fourth to fhew a relation between 
one thing and another.— Authors make but three Cafes in the 
Arabic, as having only three terminations, on, in, and an. 
Ttimuft be obferved, however, that though many of the langua- 
ges have not properly any Cafes of nouns ; yet moft, if not all 
of them, have a kind of Ca/es in their pronouns, without which 
it would be hard to conceive the connection, or fyntax of a dif- 
courfe; and which, therefore, make a neceffary part of gram 
mar. See the relations expreffed by each Cafe under its proper 
head, Nominative, Genitive, Dative, &e, 

Case, in printing, a large flat oblong frame, placed aflope, divi- 
ded into feveral compartments, or little fquare cells ; in each 
of which are lodged a number of types, or letters of the fame 
kind ; whence the compofitor takes them out, each as he needs 
it, to compofe, and make a page, or form, 
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CASEMATE, or Case 


CasemaTe, or Cazemare, in fortification, 


CASERNS, or Cazerns, in fortification, 


CASES Referved, in the Romith polity, 


CASE-SHOT, are musket-bullets, 


CASH, in commerce, the ftock or read 


CASHIER, the Ca/b-heeper ; 


CASING of Timber- 


CASK, * a piece of defenfive armour, 


Cask, in heraldry, 
Cask, 1s alfo ufed as a common nam 


4 Cask of Sugar, is a barrel of 


CASSATION, * in the civil law, the a&t of 
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Theyfay, @ Cafe, ot rather pair of Cafes, of Greek, of Hes 
brew, of Pica, &e. , 
CASE-HARDENING, a metho 
sender its: outer furface hardy a: 
or any edged tool. It is ufed b 
gunfmiths, to harden t 
other occafions, 
The procefs of Cafe-hardening is thus: 
horns of oxen or cows, dry 


d’ of preparing iron, fo as to 
nd capable of refifting the file, 
y file-cutters for coarfe files ; by 
he barrels of guns; and by others, on 


they take hoofs, or 
them in an oven, and powder 
them; then put an equal quantity of bay falt to this, and mingle 
both together with ftale urine, or whitewine vinegar : fome 
of this mixture they lay upon loam, and wrap it about the 
iron, putting alfo more loam over all, Then they lay it on 
the hearth of a forge to dry and harden; and when it is dry 
and hard, they put it into the fire, and blow till they give the 
lump a blood-red heat, but no greater : then it is taken out 
oat quenched, and the Ca/e-hardened iron is taken out of the 
afe. 
MENT, in archite@ture, denotes a hol- 
which fome archite€ts make z Of a circle, and 
See Moutpina, 


low moulding, 
others 4. 
See the article 
CazEMarTe, 

little rooms, 
erected between the ramparts, and the houfes of fortifi 
or even on the ramparts themfelves; to ferve as lo 
the foldiers of the garrifon, to eafe the garrifon, 
There are ufually two beds in each Cafern, fas fix foldiers to lye, 


who mount the guard alternately ; the third part being always 
on duty. 


or huts, 
ied towns, 
dgings for 


are confiderable fins, the 
abfolution of which is referved by the fuperiors to themfelves, or 
their vicars, 
There are fome Cafes referved by the pope, 
bifhops : in convents fome are referved by the chapter, &c, 

None but thefe, or their vicars, can abfolve in’ fuch Cafes 5 
except at the article of death, when all referved Cafes are aba 
folvable by the ordinary. 


and others by the 


ftones, 
or the like, put up into Cafes, and fo 
guns. 

Cafe-fhat is chiefly ufed at fea, 
they are full of men, 


old pieces of iron, 
fhot out of great 


to clear the enemies decks when 


y money, which a mer- 
chant, or other perfon has in his prefent difpofal, to negotiate 5 
fo called from the French term Caiff, i.e. cheft, or coffer, 
for the keeping of money. 

M. Savary thews, that the management of the Ca/h of a com- 
pany, is the moft confiderable article ; and that whereon its 
good or ill fuccefs chiefly depends, 

he who is charged with the recei- 
ving, and paying the debts of a fociety, 

In the generality of foundations, the Cafbier is called Trea- 
Jurer. 

‘work, is the plaiftering a wooden houfe all 
over on the outfide with mortar ; and ftriking it, yet wet, by 
a ruler, with the corner ofa trowel, or the like inftrument, to 
make it refemble the joints of free-ftone ; by which means, 
the whole houfe appears, as if built thereof, 

wherewith to cover the 
head, and neck; otherwife called Helmet, and Lead -piece, 


* The word is French, Ca/gue, formed from Cafium, or Caffi- 
¢us, a diminutive of Caffis, a helmet. 
Le Gendre obferves, that antiently, in France, the Gens d’Ar- 
mes all wore Casks. The king wore a Cash gilt; the dukes 
and counts, filvered ; gentlemen of extraétion, wore them of 
polithed fteel ; and the reft of plain iron. 
The Cash is frequently feen on antient medals ; 
obferve great varieties in the form and fathion t 
Greek fathion, the Roman fafhion, @c, 
the moft antient of all coverings of the head, as well as the moft 
univerfal: Kings, emperors, and even gods themfelves are figured 
therewith. That which covers the head of Rome, has ufually 
two wings, like thofe of mercury: and that of fome kings, ts 
furnifhed with horns, like thofe of Jupiter Ammon, and fome- 
times barely bulls, or rams horns, to exprefs uncommon force, 
the fame with helmet. 


where we may 
hereof ; as the 
F. Joubert makes it 


e for veflels of divers kinds ; 


in contra-diftin@ion from the liquor, or other matter contained 


therein, See Vessex. 
Thus a hogfhead of {pirits, 
L. Cask and liquor ; a pu 
liquor, See Tun, &c, 


Sc. is faid to weigh 4 C. 4 and 22 
nehion, 6 C, 3 and 2.L. Cask and 


that commodity, containing from 
eight to eleven hundred weight.—A Casé of almonds, is about 
three hundred weight, 

abrogating, or ane 
nulling any aét or procedure. See ANNULLING, §&c, 
™ The word comes from the L: 


atin guaffare, to quath, or thake 
down, 
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"The occafions of Caffation are 1ft, when a decree is directly 
contrary to another decree; and both againft the fame party. 
adly, When decrees are direétly contrary to the exprefs deci- 
fion of ftatutes, or cuftoms. 3dly, When the formalities pre- 
feribed by the laws have not been obferved. 9 : 

CASSIA, Kasoia, in medicine and pharmacy, a purgative fruit, 
brought from the eaft, being the produce of a tree of the fame 
name, called in Englith the pudding pipe tree. 

This is fometimes more particularly denominated Caffia fftula, 
xasoia ougty®, by way of diftinétion from another drug called 
Caffia lignea, See Cassia Lignea. 

There are four kinds of Ca/fa, alike in properties, and nearly 
in figure; being all in long black pods : but very different, if 
confidered with regard to thé trees that produce them. Thefe 
are, the Caffia of the Levant, that of Egypt, that of Brafil, and 
that of the Antilles iflands. 

Cassia of the Levant, is the fruit of a very high tree, whofe bark 
is afh-coloured, its wood very firm, and its grain clofe ; towards 
the center, its wood is of an ebony black, towards the circum- 
ference yellowifh : its flowers are yellowifh, and produce a fruit 
in form of a long pod, rounded and maflive; of a reddifh co- 
lour, bordering on black. When ripe, it is full of a black, 
fweetith pulp, divided by little woody cells: in this pulp are 
found little hard grains, iri manner of ftones, fhaped like hearts, 
which are the feed of the tree. This Caffia muft be chofen 
new, in large pods, heavy, and of a tan colour ; the bark, 
when broke, fine and white within, full of a black foft pulp 
of a fweetith tafte. 

Cassta of Egypt, is like that of the Levant, except that the tree 
is higher, and the leaves narrower ; the fruit fmaller, and the 
bark fofter. 

Cassa of Bra/il, is the largeft of all: fome of the podsare found 
four or five inches in circumference. This kind is not very 
common in the fhops. 

Cassta of the iflands, is that now chiefly ufed ; though heretofore 
the popular Caffia was the Levantine, It is fent from the An- 
tilles ; where it is produced in fuch abundance, that the veflels, 
in their home voyages, ufe it as ballaft: whence it is, that we 
find it fo often ‘foul and dirty: the tree that yields it refembles 
a peach-tree. Its flowers, which are yellow, grow in clufters ; 
and, as they decay, leave behind them a fruit or pod an inch 
thick, and a” foot (fometimes two) long. The fruit, while in 
its growth, is green; when ripe, it becomes of a dark violet 
colour, ’Tis chofen in the fame manner as that of the Le- 
vant. 

When the pod is entire, and the pulp not yet take out, it is 
mott properly called Caffia fiw, or Caffia in the cane. For ule, 
the pulp is taken’ out, and driven through a hair fieve. The 
apothecaries have little of the better kind, but what is old, 
and boiled up with fugar to make it keep. 

Caffia, when green, as alfo the flowers of the Caffa tree, are 
candy’d in the Levant and the iflands ; and have almoft the fame 
effeéts with the common Caffia, which is the bafis of moft of 
the purgative electuaries. 

The Tingiure of Cassia, is a flight infufion of the pulp with 
the feed, 

The Extraé of Cassra, is nothing but the pulp feparated from 
the fhell and the feeds ; with the addition of a certain quantity 
of fugar to preferve it from turning four. 

Cassra Lignea, or XyLocassiA, is the bark of a tree much like 

that which bears the cinnamon; growing promifcuoufly with 
it in the ifland of Ceylon. 
The two barks are gathered and dried in the fame manner; in 
fmell and tafte are nearly alike; they are equally fweet, poignant 
and agreeable ; and their colour, form, and thicknefs fearce 
differ at all, But the Ca/fia is the fatter, and more mucilagi- 
nous ; and in chewing diflolves in the mouth, without leav- 
ing any thing woody behind ; whereas the woody part of cin- 
namon {till remains though ever fo well chewed.—Some au- 
thors will have the tree which bears cinnamon bear the Caffia 
too; and make the only difference between them to confift in 
this, that the firft comes from Ceylon, and the latter from the 
coaft of Coromandel. See CINNAMON. 

CASSIOPEIA, in aftronomy, one of the conftellations of the 
northern hemifphere, fituate next to Cepheus. 

In 1572, there appeared a new ftar in this conftellation, which 
at firft {urpaffed in magnitude and brightnefs Jupiter himfelf ; 
but it diminifhed by degrees, and at lait difappeared, at the end 
of eighteen months. It alarmed all the aftronomers of that age, 
many of whom wrote differtations on it; among the reft, Ty- 
cho Brahe, Kepler, Maurolycus, Licetus, Gramineus, &¢. Be- 
za, the landgrave of Hefle, Rofa, Sc. wrote to prove it a comet, 
and the fame which appeared to the Magi at the birth of Jelus 
Chrift, and that it came to declare his fecond coming: they 
were anfwered on this fabjeét by Tycho. 

The ftars in the conftellation Ca/fipeia, in Ptolemy’s catalogue, 
are thirteen ; in Tycho’s twenty eight ; but in the Britannic 
catalogue, Mr. Flamftead makes them fifty fix. The order, 
names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c, whereof, are 
as follow ; 
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Names and Situations of SLongitude, | Latitude. 
the Stars. 3 4 i = 
° 5. 
of Nes hati 
Y 21 64415646 of 6 
21 28 46] 56 26 16] 6 
i gh 43. 32.1,57,10.23]. 5 
2) 
North, in the top of the chair-back i, 3 ae ay Fe ie Me 
x 
Bit I 6 
South. in the top of the chair-back ‘Y° 26 3 Ss oe , 16 é 
In the preced. arm of the chair 25 52 31149 22 58] 6 
3 28 57) 53 57 9] 6 
r 6 4 6]|55 to 10} 6 
I 
In the middle of the chai?-back, the © 48 11 
Lucida Cathedrz) 5 59 a BY : a te 
na On: 
A fimall one againft the hair © 22 Me i 58 % b 
In the bottom of the chair-back, overthe & 20 18 | 52 14 40] 4 
15 feat) 
12 47 48 6 
In the head 047.7 oh ae rh pe 
Tn the brealt, Schedir, 3 30 21 | 46 35 s413 2 
Preced. of the north intherod YY 29 9 55] 41 25 41} 6 
South. in the rod 27 612) 38 18 52] @ 
20 
Silg2 
Middle in the rod y. 23 He a oe e is : 
y O. 251426 59 41 ¢ 
In the girdle 5.52 56} a a we : 
In the rod, the laft of the north, © 41 St, 41 ug 2 6 
25 
Preced. againft the navel 2 | 
Over the feat of the chair 4 35 ye ; % a ae 
Lalt of contig. ones againft the navel 8 19 23 | 47 32 19 6 
In the hind arm 6 36 54.1 43 23 18] 5 
Preced. in fouth. part of the frame 19 31 31 54.13, 8)5 6 
30 
14 57 49 | 50 36 12 6 
That under the hind arm a3 3 Be | rE i 36 & 
That preced. the knee to the fouth, ULeTg ys Tecan de é 
Prec. of the midd. in {© part of feat 20 39 40 52 49 54] 6 
35 | 
‘That againft the knee 13 37 15 4623 126 
Preced. in north. part of the frame 23 25 os a fe 22 é 
That following the knee 14 8 141 44 58 53] 6 
North. in the frame 27 23 40] 55 58 2016 
Midd. in north. part of the frame 25 12 29 | 53 52 38) 5 é 
40 
Laft of the midd. in f. part of frame 22 34 51] 51 50 1616 ¢ 
‘ 16 31 53 o 18 
That in the leg 20 a 3 e Bs a $5 
Laft of 4 in fouth part of the frame 24 51 16] 51 38 41 ae 
i HT 449 8/58 6 56°65 
H 
South, of the following, innorth, & 27 37 2 3} 
Part of the frame) IL 3 28 A a Fe peaks ° 
North. of the fame O 2915 46) 54 21 31 BT 
H 15114) 55 56 47| 6 
DB 22 13 421 47 44 14) 6 
5° 
a 22 36 18/48 5 z2| 7 
29 0 45 53 24 16} 7 
2 21 2 
In the extremity of the foot - 53 a 48 a a i 
bi TL 3 23 39) 53 1219) 6 
8 450 53 2817/56 


CASSOCK,* a kind of furtout, or long upper garment, wore 
over the reft of the habit ; particularly by the clergy, and an- 
tiently likewife by the laity. 

* The word comes from the French Ca/ague, a horfeman’s coat 3 
fome derive that again, by corruption, from a garment of the 
Coffacks : Covarruvias, from the Hebrew Cafah, to covers 
whence the Latin Ca/a, cottage; and Cafula, a diminitive of 
Cafa, another name of the Cafock. Laltly, others derive the 
name Caffock, as well as the thing, from the antient Caracalla, 
a fort of upper garment which hung to the heels. 


estas th See the article Gasratpus, | 

CASTANETS, CastTacnettes, or CAsTANETTAs, a kind 
of mufical inftrument, wherewith the Moors, Spaniards, and 
Bohemians, accompany their dances, farabrands, and guittars, 
It confifts of two little round pieces of wood dried, and hollow- 
ed in manner of a fpoon, the concavities whereof are placed on 
one another, faftened to the thumb, and beat from to time with 
the middle finger, to direét their motions and cadences, The 
Caftagnets may be beat eight or nine times in the fpace of one 
meafure, or fecond of a minute. 

CASTELLAN, the name of a dignity or office in Poland. The 
Caftellans are fenators of the kingdom, but fenators of the lower 
clafs, and, in diets, fit on low feats, behind the palatines or 
great fenators, They are a kind of lieutenants of provinces, 
and command a part of a palatinate under the palatine. See Pa- 
LATING, 

CASTING, 
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CASTING, in foundery, is the running of a melted metal into 
a mould prepared for that purpofe. : 

Castine of Candles, is the filling the moulds with tallow. 

Castine of Gold, Silver, or Copper in plates, See Corntne. 

Castine of Lead on cloth, is the ufing a frame or mould cover- 
ed with woollen-cloth and linen over it, to caft the lead into 
very fine fheets. : 

Castine of Metals, of Letters, Bells, Figures, &c. See Foun- 
DERY, 

Castino in Sand or Earth, is the running of a metal between 

two frames or moulds filled with fand or earth, wherein the 
figure the metal is to take, has been imprefled, in creux, by 
means of the pattern. 
The goldfmiths alfo ufe the bone of the cuttle-fith, to mould 
and caft their lefler works of goldand filver ; that bone, when 
dried, being reducible to a kind of a fine pumice, very fufcepti- 
ble of all impreffions. See Curiie-BoNne. ae , 

Castine in Stuc or Plaiffer, is the filling with fine liquid plaifter, 
2 mould that had been taken in pieces from off a ftatue or other 
piece of fculpture, and run together again, There are two 
things to be obferved with.regard to the mould: the firft, that it 
be well foaked with oil before the plaifter be run, to prevent its 
fticking : the fecond, that each piece whereof it confifts, have 
a pack-thread, to draw it off the more eafily when the work 
is dry. 

Castine in falconry, is any thing given an hawk to purge and 

cleanfe his gorge. 
Of thefe there are two kinds, viz. plumage, 7, ¢. feathers; and 
cotton: the latter whereof is generally in pellets about the big- 
nefs of hazel-nuts, made of {oft fine cotton, and conveyed into 
her gorge after fupper. Inthe morning the will have ca/? them 
out; at which time they are to be obferved, and from the co- 
Jour and condition they are found in, the {tate of her body is 
conjectured. If they be ca/f out round, white, and not ftinking, 
nor very moift, it isan indication all is well; if otherwife, 
particularly if black, green, flimy, or the like, the is diftem- 
per’d. The ca/fing of plumage is obferved after the fame man- 
ner as that of cotton. 

Castine, in joinery, &c.—Wood is faid to ca/f or warp, when, 
either by its drought or moifture, or the drought or moifture of 
the air, or other accident, it fhoots or fhrinks 3 in prejudice to 
its flatnefs or ftraitnefs. 

CASTLE, ina modern fenfe, is a place fortified by nature, or 
art, either ina city or country, to keep the people in their 
duty, or to refift an enemy. 

A Cajile is a fort of little Citadel. See CrrTavEL. 

Caste, in the fea language, denotes an elevation on the deck 
of a veffel ; or a part of the deck, fore and aft, raifed above the 
reft. 

Fore Caste, Caftello di prora, &c. See Fore-Ca/ile, 

Hind-Castre, Ca/tello di poppa. See Poor. 

Castie-Warp, or Castie-Guarp, CasTELGARDUM, or 
Wardum Caffri, an impofition laid on fuch as dwell within a 
certain compaf§ about any Caj/fle, towards the maintenance of 
thofe who watch and ward the Ca/fle. 

The word is alfo fometimes ufed for the circuit itfelf, inhabited 
by fuch as are fubje& to this fervice. ‘ 
CASTOR, inaftronomy, a moiety of the conftellation Gemini 3 

called alfo Apollo See Gemint. 

Casror, and Pollux, in meteorology, a fiery meteor, which at 

fea appears fometimes fticking to a part of the fhip, in form of 
one, two, or even three or four fire-balls: when one is feen 
alone, it is more properly called Helena; two are denominated 
Caftor and Pollux, and fometimes Tyndarides, 
Cajftor and’ Pollux, are commonly judged to portend a ceffation 
of the ftorm, anda future calm ; being rarely feen till the tem- 
peft is nigh fpent. Helena alone portends ill, and witneffes the 
feverett part of the ftorm yet behind. 

CASTOREUM,, or Casrorium, in pharmacy, a medicinal 
matter inclofed in bags or purfes near the anus of the caftor, or 
beaver ; falfly taken for the tefticles of that animal. 

The bags in which the Ca/foreum is contained, are about the 
bignefs of a goofe-egg, and found indifferently in males and fe- 
males ; the liquor inclofed, ferves to give the caftor an appetite, 
being prefled out of its receptacles, on occafion, by the foot ; 
when taken off, the matter dries and condenfes, {0 that it may 
be reduced to a powder; by hanging in the chimney it foon be~ 
comes of the confiftence of wax. Itis oily, of a fharp, bitter tatte, 
and a ftrong difagreeable fmell. It is ufed to fortify the head 
and nervous parts, it raifes the languifhing fpirits, refifts poifons, 
and provokes the menfes in women. It is ufed in Jethargies, 
apoplexies, vertigo’s, tremblings, fuffocations of women, and on 
other occafions. Bartholine, and other authors, afcribe to it 
a wonderful property of precipitating things to the bottom of the 
water. 

For the choice of Caftoreum, the beft is that of Ruffia; that 
of Canada is much inferior; the largeft bags, and thofe 
that fmell ftrongeft, are the moft eftcemed, efpecially when 
heavy, and well flefhed. Care is to be taken that it have not 
been adulterated with honey or other drugs, to increafe its 
weight, which is known by fqueezing it; the fophifticated be- 
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ing foftith, and yielding a liquid, ftinking honey; and’the nae 

tural, hard and heavy, of a brisk fmell, and full of filaments, 

Caftoreum is ufed in the compofition of Venice treacle and Mith- 

ridate, befides various other hyfterick and cephalick medicines, 

They draw an oil from it called Oi/ of Coftor ; and itis alfo ufed 

abroad while in its liquid ftate, to make feveral kinds of un- 

guents, 

The Ruffian way of curing Cafforeum, 

Jophical Tranfattions thus : ** To prepare 

“* ftones, (the bags it fhould be) boil a proper quantity of water, 

© with half a fhovel full of wood-afhes, tie the bags in couples, 

and put them in the boiling water for half a quarter of an 
hour, Lay birch-bark on the fire, and fmoke the bags well 
over it for an hour, till they be well dried ; hang them up for 

a week or more, till perfeétly dry and hard, they may then 

be packed up for ufe or exportation.” 

Castor Skin, the fur or skin of an amphibious animal called 
the Caffor, or beaver, fometimes found in France, Germany, 
and Poland, but moft abundantly in the province of Canada in 
North America : formerly it appears alfo to have been found in 
England. But there is no fuch animal known among us now, 
V. Ray’s Synopf. An, Quad. p. 213. 

Its chief ufe is in the compolition of hats, furs, Sv. Befides this, 
in 16€9, an attempt was made to employ it in other merchan- 
dizes ; accordingly a manufactory was fettled in the Fauxbourg 
8. Antoine near Paris, where they made cloths, flannels, ftock- 
ings, ec. of Caftor, with a mixture of wool, The manu- 
facture flourifhed for a while, but foon decayed, it being found 
by experience that the ftuffs loft their dye when wet, and that 
when dry again they were harfh, and ftiff as felts. 

The merchants diftinguith three kinds of Cajtor, though all 
equally the skins. of the fame animal 3 thefe are New Ca/tor, 
Dry Caper, and Fat Caftor: New Caftor, called allo Winter 
Caftor, and Mufcovite Caftor, becaufe ordinarily referved to 
fend into Mufcovy, this is that taken in the winter-huntings, 
This is the beft, and moft efteemed for rich furrs, as having 
loft none of its hair by moulting, Dry Cafter, or lean Caftor, 
is the refult of the fummer-huntings ; when the beaft is moult- 
ed, and has loft part of its hair; this being much inferior to the 
former, islittle ufed in furrs ; but moftly in hats. Fat Caftor, 
ufually called Old-coat, is that which has contracted a certain 
fat, un@tuous humour, by fweat exhaled from the bodies of the 
favages, who have wore it for fome time: this, though better 
than the dry, is yet only ufed for hats. 

After the hair is cut off the skin to be ufed in ha 
skin it felf, is ufed in various works, viz, 
mails and trunks, in flippers, c. 

CASTRAMETATION,* the art, or a@ of incamping, 7, e, of 
placing and difpofing an army incamp, See Camp. 


is defcribed in the Phid- 
the matter of the beaver’s 
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ts, the pelt or 
for the covering of 


* The word is more ufed in {peaking of the incampments of the 
antients, than thofe of the moderns. It comes fromthe Latin 
Caftrum, camp; and Metari, to meafure, or lay out 

CASTRATION, inchirurgery, the operation of gelditigy ie, of 
cutting off the tefticles, and putting a male animal out ofa ca- 
pacity of generation. 

Caftration is much in u® in Afia, efpecially among the Turks, 
who practifé it on their flaves, to Prevent any commerce with 
their women, The Turks caffrate to the purpofe. making a ge- 
neral amputation both of tefticles and yard. Ca/fraticn alfo ob- 
tains in Italy, where it is ufed with a view to preferve the yoice 
for finging. See Eunucn. 

Cajtration is fometimes found neceflary on medicinal confidera- 
tions, asin mortifications and fome other difeafes of the tefticles, 
efpecially the farocele and varicocele. Some have alfo ufed it in 
maniac cafes. 

CastTRaT ton is alfo in fome fort praGifed on women: Athenzus 
mentions, that king Andramytes was the firft who coftrated woe 
men. Hefychius and Suidas fay Gyges'did the firme thing. Galen 
obferves, that women cannot be ca/irated without danger of life, 
and Dalechaimpius, on the forementioned paflage of Athenzus, 
holds, that it is only to be underftood of fimple pad-locking, 

CASU confimili, a writ of entry, where a tenant by courtef, 
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for life, alicns in fee or in tail, or for another’s life: it tales its 
name hence, that authority being given by ftat. Welt, 2. to the 


clerks in chancery, to make new forms, as often as any new 
cafe fhould arife, not under any of the old forms; they framed 
this writ to the likeneff of the other cailed Cafu provifa. 

Casu Provifo, a writ of entry, given by the ftatute of Glocefter, 
in cafe where a tenant in dower alicns in fee, or for term of 
life, or in tail: and lies for him in reverfion againft the alienee, 

CATABAPTIST,* a perfon averfe from baptifm ; particularly 
from that of infants. 

* The word is compounded of the Prepofition ysr2, which, in 
compvlition, fignifies againft, contrary; and Garo, T wath, 

CATABIBAZON, in aftronomy, the moon’s defcending node 
cailed al(o Dragon’ Tail. 

CATACAUSTIC Curves, in the higher geometry, 
cauftic curves formed by refletion. See Caustic curve. 

CATACHRESIS,* Karexpnoissa figure in rhetoric, whereby an 
improper word is ufed inftead of a proper one, 

* The word is formed from the Greek xala x paouas, bdr 
T abule 5 


the fpecies of 
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T abufe; of xa7a, againft, or contrary to; and xpaouals I 
ule. 


The Catachrefis is, when for want of a word proper to exprefs 
a thought, we ufe, or rather abufe a word that comes fome- 
what near it; as when we call a perfon who has killed his 
mother, matter, or prince, Parricide ; which word, in pro- 
priety, is only applicable to him who has murthered his fa- 
ther. 
Thus, Vir gregis ipfe caper s to build a horfe, or ride on a fwitch, 
are Catachrefes. 

CATACLYSMUS, KaraxausuG@ a Greek name for a deluge, 
or inundation of waters. 

CATACOMBS,* or Caracumss, CATACUMBA, denote 
grotto’s, or fubterraneous cavities, for the burial of the dead. 


* Some derive the word Catacomb from the places where fhips are 
Jaid up, which the modern Latinsand Greeks call Cumbe. O- 
thers fay, that Cata was uled for ad, and Catacumbas for adtum- 
bas: Accordingly, Dadin fays, they antiently wrote Catatum- 
bas. Others derive the word from the Greek nave, and npeG, 
a hollow, cavity, or the like. 


Catacombs are alfo denominated Crypte, and Coemeteria. 
Antiently, the word Catacomb was only underftood of the tombs 
of St, Peter and St.Paul; and M. Chaftelain obferves, that a- 
mong the more knowing of the people of Rome, the word Ca- 
tacomb is never applied to the fubterrancous burying-places here- 
after to be mentioned, but only toa chapel in St. Sebaftian, 
one of the feven ftational churches ; where the antient Roman 
calendars fay, the body of St, Peter was depofited, under the 
confulate of Tufcus and Baflus, in 258. 

Caracoms, is more particularly ufed in Italy, for a vaft affem- 
blage of fubterrancoue fepulchres about Rome, chiefly at about 
three miles from that city in the Via Appia; fuppofed to be 
the fepulchres of the martyrs ; and which are vilited accord- 
ingly, out of devotion ; and reliques thence taken, and dif- 
perfed throughout the catholick countries; after having been 
firft baptized by the pope, under the name of fome faint. 
Thefe Catacombs, are faid by many to be caves, or cells, 
wherein the primitive Chriftians hid, and affembled them- 
felves together ; and where they interred fuch among them 
as were martyred. Each Catacomb is three foot broad, and 
eight or ten high; running in form of an alley, or gallery, 
and communicating with others: in many places, they ex- 
tend within a league of Rome. There is no mafonry or vault- 
ing therein, but each fupports it felf: the two fides, which 
we may look on as the parietes, or walls, were the places 
where the dead were depolited; which were laid lengthwife, 
three or four rows over one another, in the fame Catacomb, pa- 
rallel to the alley. They were commonly clofed with large 
thick tyles, and fometimes pieces of marble, cemented in a 
manner inimitable by the moderns, Sometimes, though very 
rarely, the name of fome of the deceafed is found on the tyle: 
frequently, a palm is feen, painted, or engraven; or the cy- 
pher Xp, which is commonly read pro Chrifto. 

The opinion held by many proteftant authors is, that the Ca- 
tacombs are heathen fepulchres, and the fame with the puticuli 
mentioned by Feftus Pompeius ; maintaining, that whereas it 
was the practice of the antient Romans to burn their dead, the 
cuftom was, to avoid expence, to throw the bodies of their 
flaves to rot in holes of the ground : and that the Roman Chri- 
ftians, obferving, at length, the great veneration paid to re- 
licks, refolved to have a ftock of their own: entering, there- 
fore, the Catacombs, they added what cyphers and infcriptions 
they pleafed, and then fhut them up again, to be opened on a 
favourable occafion. ‘Thofe in the fecret, add they, dying, or 
removing, the contrivance was forgot, till chance opened them 
at laft, But this opinion has even lefs of probability than the 
former. 

Mr. Monro, in the Philsaphical Tranfactions, takes a medium 
between the two extremes. He fuppofes the Catacombs to have 
been originally the common fepulchres of the firft Romans, and 
dug in confequence of thefé two opinions, that fhades hate the 
light ; and they love to hover about the places where the bo- 
dies are laid. 

Laying up the bodies in caves, is certainly the original way of 
difpofing of the dead ; and appears to have been propagated by 
the Phcenicians, throughout the countries to which they fent 
colonies: the interring as we now do, in the open air, or in 
temples, was firft introduced by the Chriftians. When an an- 
tient hero died, or was killed in a foreign expedition, as his 
body was liable to corruption, and for that reafon unfit to be 
tranfported intire, they fell on the expedient of burning, in or- 
der to bring home the afhes, to oblige the manes to follow ; that 
fo his country might not be deftitute of the benefit of his tute- 
lage. It was thus burning feems to have had its original ; and by 
degrees it became'common to all who could bear the expences of 
it, and took place of the antient burying : thus Catacombs be- 
came difufed among the Romans, after they had borrowed the 
manner of burning from the Greeks; and now, none but 
flaves were laid in the ground. 
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Places 'thus ‘prépared, might afford convenient refortments for 
the primitive Chriftians ; but could never be built by them, 
When the empire became chriftian, they were again difufed 5 
till the reading‘of I know not what author, who mentions 
them, occafioned them to be again looked into.— As to the fa~ 
med cypher Xp, it is obferved to have been in ufe among the 
antients, long before chriftianity arofe. The abbot Bencini fays, 
it was compofed of the Greek letters XP, under which fome- 
thing myftical’ was comprehended ; but no author gives any 
account what that myftery was. 

CATACOUSTIGCS, called alfo Cararuonics, the fcience of 
refleéted founds ; or that part of acouftics which confiders the 
properties of echoes. 

CATADUPA,* acatara&, or water-fall. See CaTaract. 


* The word comes from the Greek ygrad’srew, of yar, down- 
wards; aud Sees, a noile. 


CATADUPI, Keradsrc, an appellation given by the antients, 
to the inhabitants about the cataraéts of the Nile.See Cata- 
RACT. 

The Gatadupi are reprefented as all deaf; being made foby the 
continual din of the falling waters. 

CATAFALCO, an Italian term, literally fignifying Scaffold. It 
is chiefly ufed for a decoration of architeture, fculpture, and 
painting; raifed ona timber fcaffold, to fhew a coffin, or tomb, 
in a funeral folemnity. 

CATAGMATICS, medicines proper to folder, and unite broken 
bones ; by promoting the formation of a callus. 

® The word comes from the Greek yarafiua, fra€ture; formed of 
xaraagaint, and eye, or ayyunat, I break. 
The principal Catagmatics, are the Armenian bole, gum traga- 
canth, ofteocolla, Cyprus nuts, frankincenfe, aloes, and acacia. 
See ConsoLIDATION. Bi 

CATALECTIC,* a term in poetry.—The antients called Ca- 
taleGtic Verfes, thofe which wanted either feet or fyllables ; in 
oppofition to Acatalectics, which are compleat yerles, wanting 
nothing. 

* phe word comes from the Greek xgra, and Asya, defino, I 
end. 

CATALEPSIS, Keraanis, or CATALEPSY, in medicine, a kind 
of apoplexy ; or a drowfy difeafe, wherein the patient is taken 
fpeechlefs, fenfelefs, and fixed in the fame pofture wherein the 
difeafe firft feized him ; and his eyes open, without feeing, or 
underftanding, 

This difeafe is very rare, nor is its caufe eafy to affign. Boer- 
haave takes the immediate caufe to’ be an immobility of the 
common fenfory, in the fituation of the firft accefs ; whence 
comes an abfohite ftagnation of the blood in the brain, and a 
ceflation of all the funétions of the brain, as well as thofe de- 
pending thereon; the mufcles alone remaining in their firft 
tenfion ; and refpiration, and the pulfe preferved, though gene- 
rally weak. 

Jtis ufually preceded by a long intermitting fever, a.melancho- 
lic dry temperature, a fuppreffion of the menfes, or hemor- 
rhoids, great frights, and intenfe, continued meditation on one 
object. 

Upon diffeétion, the arteries and veins of the cerebrum are 
found very turgid, and the blood clofe rammed in them: it is 
fometimes cured by copious hamorrhages of the nofe ; fternu- 
tatories, vomitives, and velicatories, are likewife applied to good 
purpofe, 

It feldom paffes into any other difeafe ; tho’ fometimes into an 
epilepfy, convulfions, madnefs, or atrophy ; but it commonly 
ends in death. 

CATALOGUE, Karaaoy @-, a lift, or enumeration of the names 
of feveral books, men, or other things; difpofed according toa 
certain order. 

The jefuits of Antwerp have given us a Catalgue of the popes ; 
which makes what they call their Prepyleum. 

CaTaLocuE of the Stars, isa lift of the fixed ftars, difpofed in 
their feveral conftellations ; -with the longitudes, latitudes, &c. 
of each, 

The firft who undertook to reduce. the fixed ftars into a Cata- 
logue, was Hipparchus Rhodius, about one hundred and twenty 
years before Chrift.;, in which he made ufe of the obfervations 
of Tymocharis and Ariftillus, for about one hundred and eighty 
years before him. Ptolemy retained Hipparchus’s Catalogue ; 
though he himfelf made abundance of obfervations, witha view 
to a new Catalogue, about the year of Chrift 880, Albategni, 
a Syrian, brought;down the fame to his time.’ Anno 1437, 
Ulugh Beigh, king of Parthia and India, made ia new Cata- 
logue of the fixed ftars 5 fince tranflated out of Perfian into La- 
tin, by Dr. Hyde. The third who made a Catalgue from his 
own obfervations, was Tycho Brahe ; who determined the places 
of feven hundred and feventy-feven ftars, for the year 1600: 
which Kepler, from other. obfervations of Tycho, afterwards 
increafed to the number of one thoufand,. inthe Rudolphine 
tables, At the fame time, William, landgraveof Heffe, with 
his mathematicians, Chriftopher Rothmannus, and Juftus Byr- 
gius, determined the places of four hundred fixed ftars, by his 
own obfervations ; which Hevelius prefers to thofe of Tycho’s 

Ricciolus, 
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Ricciolus, in his dffronomia reformata, determined the places 
of one hundred and one ftars, for the year 1700, from his own 
obfervations: for the reft, he followed Tycho’s Catalgue; al- 
tering it where he thought fit. Anno 1677, Dr. Halley, in 
the ifland of St. Helena, obferved three hundred and fifty 
fouthern ftars, not vifible in our horizon. The fame labour was 
repeated by F. Noel, in 1710, who publifhed a new Catahgue 
of the fame ftars conftruéted for the year 1687. The next was 
J. Hevelius, who made a Cataheue of 1888 fixed ftars: where. 
of nine hundred and fifty had likewife been obferved by the an- 
tients; three hundred and fifty-five by Dr. Halley ; and only 
fix hundred and three by himéelf. 

The laft, and greateft, is the Britanick Catahgue, compiled 
from the obfervations of the accurate Mr. Flamfteed 3 who for 
a long feries of years devoted himfelf wholly thereto. As 
there was nothing wanting either in the obferver, or apparatus, 
we may look on this as a perfect work, {0 far as it goes. It is 
pity the impreffion had not pafled through his own hands: 
that now extant, was publifhed by authority, but without the 
author’s confent ; it contains two thoufand feven hundred and 
thirty-four ftars, There was another publifhed in 1725, pur- 
fuant to his teftament. 

CATAMITE, Caramitus,'a Ganymede, or boy kept for fo- 
domy. See Sopomy. 

CATAPAN, or Carrpan, a name the later Greeks, about 

the twelfth century, gave the governor of their dominions 
in Italy. 
Gghellas, and others, fay, Catapan was the fame’ with Capi- 
taneus 3 formed therefrom by metathefis, or tran{pofition : 
others derive it from xg7e, juxta, and 7, omne; in which 
fenfe, Catapan was a governor general, or magiftrate, who 
had the direétion of all: others will have it derived from 
igre mavToXxegteeg, that is, next after the emperor, In which fenfe, 
Catapan wasa fecond matter. Secundus Dominus. Du Ca nge de- 
rives it-from ye7¢74ve, captain; which the Grecks applied to 
every governor, and even every man of quality. 

CATAPASM *, Karemoua, a dry medicine, compofed of a 
mixture of powders to be {prinkled on the body, 

“ The word comes from the 
fprinkle. 
There are Catapa/ms of divers kinds : fome odoriferous, ufed in 
the way of perfume: others fortifying, applied to the fto- 
mach, heart, or head; and others efcharotic, for eating off 
dead fleth, 

CATAPELTA, an inftrument of punifhment, in ufe among the 
antients. It confifted in a kind of prefs, compofed of planks, 
between which the criminal was crufhed to death. 

CATAPHORA *, Kasugoee, a kind of lethargic, or drowfy dif- 
eafe; the fame with what is otherwife called Coma, See the 
article Coma, 

© The word is compounded of xy7, or xg-7#, downwards; and 
em, to bear. 

CATAPHRYGIANS, antient hereticks; fo called, as being of 
the country of Phrygia. 

They were orthodox in every thing, fetting afide this, that 
they took Montanus for a prophet, and Prifcilla and Maxi- 
milla for true propheteffes, to be confulted in every thing re- 


Greek yg7e, in, and meow, T 


Jating to religion; as fuppofing the holy Spirit had abandoned J. 


the church, See Monranist. 

CATAPLASM *, Kazumaacua, popularly called Poultice, an 
external medicine, in form of a pulp; of a foft confiftence, 
like an unguent, or cerat ; compofed of various liquors, parts 
of plants, oils, unguents, é&c, according to the variety of in- 
tentions. 

* The word comes from the Greek ygmurracon, illina, 
or apply outwardly. 
Its ordinary ufes are, to afluage pain, and foften, refolve, dif- 
cufs, or fuppurate matter colleétcd in the external parts of the 
body. 
The common Cataplafm for thefe intentions, is compofed of 
white-bread, milk, yolks of eggs, faffron and oil of rofes. 

CATAPULTA*, a military machine, ufed among the antients, 
for throwing huge ftones, and fometimes large darts, and jave- 
lins, twelve or fifteen foot long, on the enemy. 

* The word is originally Greek, xgramrms, formed amo ms 
mAms- See Perta. 
The Catapulta is faid to be the invention of the Syrians. Some 
authors make it the fame with the Ballifia; others diffe- 
rent, 

CATAPUTIA, a medicinal plant, commonly called the leffer 
Spurge. It purges with fuch a violence, both upwards and 
downwards, that few phyficians now venture to prefcribe it. 
See Supplement, article CAT APUTIA. 

CATARACT of Water, a fall, or Precipice, in the channel, or 
bed of a river ; caufed by rocks, or other obftacles, ftopping 
the courfe of its ftream: from whence the water falls with a 
noife and impetuofity. 

® The word comes from the Greek aTepbasom, cum impetu de- 
cide, Ttumble down with violence ; compounded of xyz, 


y down ; and fagew, dejicic, I throw down, 
Vou I 


I fmear, 


Such are the Cataraés of the Nile, the Danube, Rhine, &e. 
Strabo calls that a Cataraé, which we call a Cafcade; and 
what we call a Cataraét, the antients ufually called'a Catadupa. 
Herminius has an exprefs differtation, De admirandis mundi 
Catarattis fupra & fubterraneis; where he ufes the word in a 
new fenfe ; fignifying, by Cataraé, any violent motion of 
the elements, 

Cararacr, in medicine, a fuffufion of fight, arifing from a 
little film, or pellicle, which fwimming in the aqueous hu- 
mour of the eye, and gecting before the pupil, intereepts the 
rays of light. 

The Cataraé is fuppofed to be formed by a condenfation of 
the more vifcous parts of the aqueous humour, between the 
uvea and the cryftalline: though fome take it tobe a pellicle, 
detached from the cryftalline itfelf; which is only an affem- 
blage of feveral little pellicles, laid over one another. 

There are two kinds of Cataraffs > the Genuine and Spurious ; 
the firft owing to a humour amaffed in the eye, coagulated and 
fixed therein, and deftroying its ufe: the latter arifing from 
fumes or vapours, thrown upon the eye by fome accident; as 
in a fever, &c.—The genuine CataraG has feveral degrees, 
and feveral names: at firft the patient fees, as it were, clouds, 
moats, flies, Gc, diffufed over the obje&ts in view: thus far 
the Cataraé? is called Imaginary ; there being nothing yet ap- 
pearing to the eye of another perfon. As the fuffufion increa- 
fes, the pupil begins to appear of a fea-green colour; fome- 
times like the air full of clouds ; and then the Cataraé? is cal- 
Jed Water, or water-fall’'n, when the evil is arrived at its 
height, and the matter is fufficiently coagulated, the patient lofes 
all fight ; the pupil ceafes to be tranfparent, and becomes white, 
or brown, or of fome other colour: this laft ftate is what we 
properly denominate a Catara@. 


Couching of CataRActS. For the cure of a Cataraé, recourfe is 


had to the operation of couching ; which is performed by run- 
ning a fteel needle into the eye, through the adnata, by the 
edge of the cornea, on the fide of the little canthus, till ic ar- 
rive at the middle of the Catara& ; then turning the needle 
round, they twift the Cataraé about its point, till being thus 
reduced into ,a little compafs, it is brought down beneath the 
pupil, and couched, or lodged in the bottom of the eye, and there 
left: thus the impediment being removed, the light gets admit 
fion.—To render the operation effeCtual, care muft be taken, 
that the pellicle or Cataraé be ripe, or arrived at its confi. 
ftence, foas itmay be eafily rolled up ; that its parts benot crufh- 
ed, or broke in rolling up, and lodged fo fecure, as not to rife 
up again by its elafticity ; and perhaps alfo, that it may diffolve 
and confume at the bottom of the eye. 
This is the popular theory of Cataraés, which fome modern 
phyficians and furgeons, as Heifter, Briffeau, Maitre Jan, &c. 
oppofe, and fubftitute a new one in its place: their opinion is, 
that inftead of couching, or Jaying a little membrane, or pel- 
licle, it is the cryftalline itfelf that is thus couched, and lodged 
in the bottom of the yitreous humour. This they fuppofe to 
have been condenfed, and to have loft its tranfparence; whence, 
inftead of being an inftrument of vifion, it proves an obftacle 
to it, by fhutting out the rays from the retina, This alteration 
of its tranfparence, they fay, is accompanied with a change of 
colour ; it fometimes becomes greenith ; and on this account 
is called by the Greeks Glaucoma.—The Glaucoma and Cata- 
rad therefore, in their opinion, are the fame thing: though 
in the other hypothefis they are very different ; the firft being 
reputed incurable, but not the latter. 
The chief reafon urged in behalf of this latter hypothefis, in 
the royal academy of {ciences, where it was propofed, is, that 
after the operation of couching, the perfon cannot fee without 
a convex lens—Now if no more were done, than the taking 
away the pellicle from before the cryftalline, it would be in 
the fame condition as before, and would make the fame refra- 
@tions; nor would any lens be neceflary: whereas, fuppofing 
the cryftalline couched, it is evident the lens will be required 
to fupply its place.—To which is anfwered, that there have 
been inftances of perfons who have feen, after couching, with- 
out any lens; at leaft, it is granted, that immediately after the 
operation, feveral perfons have feen very diftinétly : and though 
lens’s_foon become neceffary, yet the firft moment wherein 
they faw without, feems to be a proof that the cryftalline was 
not couched, 
M. de la Hire, in confirmation of the antient fyftem, afligns 
this reafon for the neceflity of a lens, after the operation, viz. 
that the vice which produced the Cataraé is ftill fubGifting in 
the aqueous humour ; which being too thick and muddy, lets 
too few rays pafs: a falling to be repaired by a lens, which 
throws a greater quantity of rays on the retina,—He adds fome 
experiments made on the eyes of oxen; the refult of which 
was, that the cryftalline could never be Jaid perfeAlly in the 
bottom of the eye, but ftill ftuckup in part, fo as to ftop up part 
of the paflage of the Tays 3 partly on account of its bulk, and 
partly on that of its being fuftained by the aqueous and vitreous 
humour : he ads that in the operation of couching, the needle 
is apt to {cratclf'the anterior furface of the cryftalline, and open 
the membrane wherewith it is inveloped ; the confequence of 
2K which 
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which will be wrinkles, which will render the refractions ir- 
regular, and change the direétion of the rays which fhould all 
meet in the fame point; fo as to fpoil the reprefentation of ob- 
jects. Laftly, it is infifted, that if the cryfalline be couched, 
the patient would not fee at all, for want.of the neceflary re- 

fractions. 
M. Antoine, on the other hand, relates, that upon opening a 
perfon whom he had couched on both eyes, he found the two 
cryftallines actually couched, and lodged at the bottom, between 
the vitreous humour and the uvea, where they were left by the 
needle ; and yet the perfon faw without either: which fhews, 
both that the operation of couching the cryftalline is praéticable, 
and that vfion may be performed without it. ‘In effeét, the vi- 
treous and aqueous humour, upon removing the cryftalline 
may be fuppofed to run into the cavity, toaflume the figure 
ot its mould, and to perform the refraétions and offices of the 
cryftalline; it being found, by experiment, that the refraction 

is the fame in both humours. 
To fhew, however, that there are Cataraé?s diftin& from 
Glaucomas, M. Littere produced before the fociety an eye of 
a man blind twenty-two years; wherein was a diftinét Cata- 
raé, or pellicle, which clofed the aperture of the pupil. 
CATARRH, * in niedicine, a preternatural diftillation, or de- 
fluxion of a fharp, ferous humour from the glands, efpecially 
about the head and throat, upon the parts fubjacent, 


* The word is Greek, yeep @, formed from xy7ugoea, defluo, 
I flow down. 

Catarrhas are, generally, occafioned by a diminution of infen-} 
fible perfpiration on taking cold.; the effeét whereof is, that the; 
lymph, that fhould pafS by the skin, ouzes out upon thofe| 
glands; and being thus extravafated, occafions irritations,) 
coughs, and all the ufual fymptoms. See Coucu. Degory) 
deduces all difeafes from Catarrhs; which he looks upon as, 
the feminary of moft diforders of the body. | 
Etmuller diftinguifhes a fot and a cold Catarrh; the firft at- 
tended with an unnatural heat and pain, and a_phlogofis of 
the whole body; the excreted lymph being exceeding thin 
and fharp: in the cold kind, all the fymptoms are more re- 
milfs. 
There is alfo a fuffocative Catarrh, feated in the larynx, and 


epiglottis, which it conftringes; and thus obftructing refpira- 


tion, endangers ftrangling. 
Catarrhs are cured by foftening the ferous humours, and aug- 


menting tranfpiration, by means of diaphoretics, narcotic me-) 
dicines, and diureticks.—Smoaking of tobacco is recommended, 


as excellent in all catarrhal affeGtions: in obftinate Catarrhs, 
recourfe is fometimes had to iflues and blifters. 


Catarrhs do not arife from the head only, but fometimes alfo! 
from other parts of the body; the lymphatic vefltls, wherein} 
the ferofities are contained, as well as the glands that feparate| 


them, being diftributed all over the body. 


CATASTASIS,* in poetry, the third part of the antient Dra-| 


ma ; being that wherein the intrigue, or action fet on foot in 
the epitafis, is fupported, carried on, and heightened, till it 
be ripe for the unravelling in the cataftrophe. 4 


* The word comes from the Greek Kasasuas, confitution, 
this being, as it were, the mean, tenor, ftate, or ‘conftitution 
of the piece. 


CATASTROPHE, in poetry, the change or revolution of a 
dramatic poem; or the turn which unravels the intrigue, and 
terminates the piece. ‘ 

The Cataffrophe, made the fourth, and Jaft part in the antient 
drama; or that immediately fucceeding the cataftafis, 


The Cataffrophe is either fimple or implex; whence alfo the| 


fable and action are denominated. 


In the firft there is no change in the ftate of the principal per- | 


fons, nor any difeovery or unravelling; the plot being only a 
mere paffige out of agitation, to quiet and repofe. This Cata- 
Srophe is rather accommodated to the nature Of the epopea, than 
of tragedy, Indeed we meet with it in fome of the antients, but 
it is out of doors among the moderns.—In the fecond, the prin- 
cipal perfon’ undergoes a change’ of fortune; fometimes by 
means of a difcovery, and fometimes without. 

The qualifications of this change or péripetia are, that it be 
probable, and neceffary : in order to be probable, it is required 
it be the natural refult or effe&t of the foregoing actions, 7. e. 
mutt fpring from the fubje& itfelf, or take its rife from ‘the in- 
cidents ; and not be introduced merely to ferve a turn, The 
difcovery in the Cateffrophe, mult have the fame qualifications 
as the Cata/frophe itfelf, whereof it is a principal part : it muft 
be both probable and neceffary, To be probable, it muft fpring 
out of the fubje& itfelf; not be effe&ted by means of marks, 
or tokens, rings, bracelets, or by a mere recolletion, as is fre- 
quently done, both by the antients and moderns. To be neceflary, 
it muft never leave the perfons itconcerns in the fame fentiments 
they had before, but always produce either love or hatred, 
Sometimes the change confifts in the difcovery ; fometimes it 
follows at a diftance ; and fometimes refults'immediately from 
it, which laft is the moft beautiful kind: and thus it is in 
OEdipus, 


Mr. Dryden thinks a Cata/frophe refulting from a mere chanee 
in the fentiments and refolutions of a perfon, without any fur- 
ther machinery, may be fo managed as to become exceeding- 
ly beautiful, nay preferable to any other.—It is a difpute among 
the critics, whether the Catg/frophe fhould always fall out hap- 
pily, and’ favourably on the fide of virtue, or not? i, ¢. whe- 
ther virtue is always to be rewarded, and vice punifhed, in 
the Cata/iraphe ? but the reafons on the negative fide feem the 
ftrongeit. Ariftotle prefers a fhocking Cataftrophe, to a happy 
one ; in regard, the moving of terror and pity, which is the 
a“ of tragedy, is better effeted by the former than’ the 
latter. 

Boflu divides the Cata/irophe, at leaft, with revard to the epo- 
pea, into the unravelling, or denouement, and the achevement 

or finifhing ; the laft of which he makes the refult of the firft, 
and to confift in the hero’s paflage out of a ftate of trouble foul 
agitation, to reft and quiet. This period is but a point with- 
out extent, or duration; in which it differs from. the frit, 
which comprehends every thing after the knot, or plot laid. 
He adds, that there are feveral utiravellings in the piece; in 
regard there are feveral knots, which beget one another: the 
finithing, is the end of the laft unravelling, 


CATCH-LAND, fuch land, particularly in Norfolk, whichis not 


certainly known to what parifh it belongs; fo that the parfon 
who firft gets the tithes there, enjoys it for that year, by 
right of preoccupation. : 


CATCH-POLE, or Carcu-Pottr, a term now ufed, by way 


of reproach, for a bailiff’s follower, or afliftant. Sce Bai- 
LIFFE. 

Antiently, it was a term of credit, applied to thole we now 
call Serjeants of the Mace, Bailiff, or any other that ufe to 
arreft men on any action, 


CATECHU, a medicinal aromatic fubfance brought from the 


Eaft-Indies ; called alfo Cachew, and “fapan Earth, and when 
prepared, ranked in the number of perfumes, See Japan 
Earth, % 
Notwithftanding the great ufe of Catechu, before that of 
coffee and tea, and its being ftill frequently ufed by many_peo- 
ple, efpecially in France, its nature and origin was long but 
little known, even among the ableft phyficians: fome, from 
its being called Japan Earth, ranked it among, the medicinal 
earths, and preterid it is found on the tops of mountains, co- 
vered with the roots of cedars, whofe food they faid it was: 
and that being wafhed in the rivers, and‘dried’in the fun, it 
was formed into a kind of pafte ; which brought into Europe, 
ferved as the bafis of feveral paftels, or lozenges, called Cachew', 
Others, with more probability, rank it among the gums ; and 
maintain. it to be formed of the infpiflated deco&tion of a tree 
in the Eaft-Indies, called Cachous; growing chiefly in the 
kingdom of Cochinchina. ‘Laftly, others took it to bea fa- 
titious compofition of feveral other drugs ; efpecially of the 
juice of areca, extra& of liquorice, and calamus aromaticus. 
and the bark of a tree called by the Indians Catechu. ‘ 
Cachew, or Catechén, is of much efteem in medicine: amone 
other effeéts attributed to it, it is fippofed to ftop a cough, 
and fortify the ftomach : befides its fweetening and perfuming 
the breath, when taken in an impalpable powder, mixed with 
gum tragacanth. Sve Supplement, article Catecuu, 
CATECHUMEN,* Kemysae@, a candidate of baptifm ; or a 
perfon who prepares himfelf for the receiving thereof, 

* The word comes from the Greek zgm52%, I hear any thing 
fpoken or delivered by word of mouth F’conipounded of pa 
and nzge, J found. ee 

The Catechumens were diftinguifhed from the fideles, not only 
by name, but alfo by their place in the church : they were 
difpofed, with the’penitents, in the portico, or gallery, at the 
extremity of the church, oppofite to the choir. They were 
not allowed to affift'at the celebration ‘of the’ eucharift ; bur 
after fermon, the deacon ‘difmifled thém with this formula 
proclaimed three times, Ita Catechumeni, miffa eft. 
‘There were divers'orders or’ degrees of Catechimmens, in thofe 
churches and’ ages where the ternyof catechizine for two or 
three years was obférved : but'what the’ precife number and 
appellations of thefe’orders wete, is not agreed on. The Greek 
expofitors of the’antiént canons ufually make but two forts, viz. 
the impenfoé? Catechumens, and the perfeé?, i. e. the besinners, 
or thofe juft admitted into the clatS, and the proficients who 
were prepared for baptifm.—-Cave follows the faine divifion 
with this difference, that he makes the imperfeét to be thofe 
who were yet reputed heathens. —Beveride likewife makes two 
forts of Catechumens, though he denominatés them differently, 
viz. the Audientes, or heaters, who only ftaid in the church to 
hear the fermon and {eriptures read 3 and the Genufiefentes, or 
kneelers, called alfo Sub/tratores, who flaid to receive the mini- 
fter’s prayer and benediGion alfo.—8uicer, and Bafnage, make 
much the fame divifion of the Casechumens, viz. “into Audientes 
and Competentes ; the latter of whom’were properly fuch as 
were candidates, or petitioners for baptifm.—Maldonat adds to 
thefe a third clafs, called Penitentes } comprehending {uch Cates 
chumens as were under the diftipling and eenfures of the church. 
‘ Cardinal 


CAT 
Cardinal, Bona, augments the number tonfour kinds, Vite the 
Audientes, Genuflectentes, Competentes, and Ele, } 
Bingham alfo diftinguifhes four kinds of Catechumens, though in 
a manner fomewhat different from Bona ; making the Compe- 
tentes and Bleéti, to be but oneand the fame order >) but advan- 
cing another order antecedent to.all thefe, and not mentioned 
by any of the former writers, viz, Catechumens inftru&ed pri- 
vately and without. doors, before they, were. allowed to enter 
the church. 
CATEGOREMA, Karizopnuz, properly sdenotes the» name 
whereby a Category, or clals of beingsis teprefented. See Ca- 
TEGORY. 


CATEGORY *, Kanye, in logic, 
of all the beings contained 
in order. 

* The word Category, was borrowed by the {chools from the fo- 
yum, or courts of juftice: for as, in a trial, the plaintiff, or 
profecutor, in acculing the criminal, or prifoner, muft charge 
himexprefly, or affirm that he did this orthat, in pofitive terms ; 
whence the word Category, viz. from xa THQ90EW, tO aver, or 
declare a charge or acoulation: fo in the doétrine of Categories, 
every higher may be exprefly, and abfolutely predicated or ai- 
firmed of every lower. 

The {chool philofophers diftribute all beings, ali the objets of 
our thoughts or ideas, into certain genera, ‘or claffes, in order 
to get a more diftin@ and_precife notion thereof ; which clafles 
the Greeks call Categories, and the Latins Predicaments. 

The antients, after Ariftotle, generally make:ten Categories : 
under the firft, all fubfances are comprifed ; and all accidents 
under the nine laf; vufz. quantity, quality, relation, action, 
paffion, time, place, fituation, and habit; which are ulually 
exprefled, or fignified, by the following technical diftich 

Arbor, fex, fervos, ardore, refrigerat, uflos 

Ruri, cras, ftabo, nec tunicatus ero, 

Thefe ten Categories of Arijjotle, which lozicians make fuch 
myfteries of, are now almoft out of doors; and, in effeét, are 
of little ufe: the leG, as being things purely arbitrary, without 
any foundation, but inthe imagination of a man, who had no 
authority to preferibe laws for ranging the obje@s of other peo- 
ples ideas. Accordingly, fome philofophers think -all nature: 
may be-better.confidered.under thefefeven things, {pirit, matter, | 
quantity, fubftance, figure, motion, and reft : and others make) 
but two Categories, fubitanceand accident, 


a fyftem, or affemblage, 
under any genus, or kind; ranged 


CATENA, in anatomy, .amufcle, otherwife called Tibialis anti-\ 


cus, See TrBIAxis, 


CCATENARIA, in the higher geometry, a curve line, which a) 


chain, or rope forms itlelf into, by its own-weight, when hung 
freely, between two points of fulpenfion, whether thofe points 
be horizontal or-not. 

To conceive the.general nature or chara@ter of this 
pofe aline heavy and flexible, (fee Tab. Geom, fz. 25.) the two 
extremes of which, ‘FandD, are firmly fixed’ in thofe points 5 
by its weight it is bent into a certain curve FAD, which is called 
the Catenaria. 

Let BD andd.d be parallel to the horizon, AB perpendicular} 
to BD, andD parallelto AB; and the points BS infinitely 
near to.each other. From the laws of mechanics, any three 
powers in zequilibrio, are to one another, .as the “lines parallel) 
to the lines of their direction, (or inclined in any given angle) 
and terminated:by their matual concourfes « hence, if Dd ex-| 
prefs the abfolute gravity of the particle D d, (as it will, if we 
allow the chain to be every way uniform) then D J will exprefs 
that part of the gravity, that a@s 
and by the means of which, this particle endeavé 
itfelf toa verti 


curve, fup- 


urs to reduce 
pofition : fo that if this lineola dS be con-| 
ndicular a&tion of gravity upon the parts of the 
chain will be conftant too; and may therefore be exprefled by) 
any given right line @. 


gainft that conatus of the particle D d, (by which i 
to reftore itfelf intoa pofition perpendicular to the 
hinders it from doing fo. This force proceeds from the ponde- 
rousline D A, drawing according to the direétion D @; and is, 
ceteris parikws, proportional to the line DA, which js the caufe 
of it. Suppofing the curve FAD, therefore, as before, whofe 
vertex (the loweft point of the Caiena) is A, axis A B, ordi- 
nate-BD; fluxion of the axisD pp — 2 b; fluxion of the ordi- 
nate dJ\; the relation of thefe two fluxions is: yhus, wiz, dp: 
Dd::a@: DAcurve; which is the fundamental property of the 
curve, and may be thus exprefled (putting AB= x, and BD 


a 
=y, and AD =) 


oy Fee, 

CATERER, See the article Pourveyor. 

CATHARI, See AxnicrEnsgs, 

CATHA:RETICKS *, or CarHaretic Medicines, are fuch as 
ferve to confume, and cat off fungous, or proud ficth growing in 
wounds, ulcers, and the like, 

* The word is Greek, xa. Satpennos, 
times ufed for depafeor, or confumo, abjumo, I eat, confume, 
Se. of ara, and cupew, I take away. 4 

Cathereticks, are otherwife denominated Sarcophagous Medicines, 
q. d. fleth-eaters, Sce SARCOPHA Gus, &e, 


’ 


formed from xa Sato, fome- 


perpendicularly upon Dd ;| 


| CarHetus of Incidence, 
Farther, the lincola D J, will expres the force which as a- 


t endeavours | 
horizon) and | 


CAT 


Such are ted Precipitate, ‘burnt'alom, ‘zs uftum, blue ‘Vitriol; 


&e. 
CATHARINE, Knights of St, CATHARINE of M. Sinai, ait an= 
tient/military order, ereéted for the affiftance and prote@tion of 
pilgrims going to pay their devotions to the body of St. Catha= 
Fine, a Virgin of Alexandria, diftinguiithed’ for her learning, 
and faid to have fuffered martyrdom under Maximine. 
The body of the martyr having been difcovered on mount Sinai, 
caufed a great concourfe of pilgrims ; and travelling being very 
dangerous by reafon of the Arabs ; an order of Knighthood (was 
erected in 1063, on the model of that of the holy fepulchre, and 
under the patronage of St. Catharine: the knights of which o- 
bliged tchemfelves by oath to guard the body of the faint, keep the 
roads fecure, obferve the rule of St. Bafil, and obey their grand 
mafter, “Pheit habit was white, and on it were reprefented 
the inftruments of martyrdom whereby the faint had fuffered, 


viz, a shalf-wheel armed with fpikes, and traverfed with ’a 
fword ftained with blood, 


CATHARTICS, or CaTHartic 
promote evacuation by ftool, 


Catharties'are the ‘fame with what we otherwife denominate 
Purgatives 


Catharties are of three 


Medicines, are remedies which 


Principal kinds, mld, moderate, ; and 

violent: the fir puree gently, as Caffia, Manna, ‘Tamarinds, 

Rhubarb, Sena, &c. the “fecond pretty briskly, as “Jallop, 

Scammony, &e. the third feverely, as Colocynth, Hellebore, 

Laureola, &c, See each under its proper article. 

Cathartics are likewile divided by fome into Cholagogues, Phles- 
magogues, Melanagogues, and Hydragogiies ; the firit fappofed 
to purge bile, the fecond pituita, the third melancholy, and 
the fourth ferofities, 

For the theory of Cathartics, 
rate, fee PuRGaTivEs, 

CATHEDRAL *, a church wherein is a bithop’s fee, or feat, 

* The word comes from the 

Jedeo, 1 fit 

The denomination Cathedral feems to have taken its rifefrom the 
manner of fitting in the antient churches, or affemblies'of pti- 
mitive chriftians: in thefe, the council, i.e, the elders and priefts, 
was called Presbyterium ; at their head was the bifhop, who held 
the place of ‘chairman, Cathedralis or Cathedraticus ; and the 
presbyters, who fate on either fide, werealfo called by the antient 
fathers, Afeffares Epifcoporum, The epifcepal authority didnot 
refide in the bifhop alone, but inall the presbyters, whereof the 
bifhop ‘was prefident, 
A Cathedral therefore, originally, was different-from what it is 
now ; the chriftians, till the time of Conftantine, having no 
liberty to build any temple: by their churches they only meant 
their affemblies ; and by Cathedrals, nothing more than confi- 
ftories, ~W hence Appears the vanity of fome authors, efpecially 
the Spaniards, who Pretend their Cathedrals to have been buile 
in the times of the apoftles, 

CATHERETIC, See the artie CartHzrRgEric, 

CATHERINE. See the article Cavuaring, 

CATHETER *, Ka seme, among chirurgeons, a hollow probe, 
or inftrument, ufually. of filver, fomewhat crooked; to thruft 
up the yard, into the bladder; in order to afift in making urine, 
when the paflage is flopped by the ftone, igravel, caruncles, 
Se. 


and 'the manner wherein they ope- 


Greek ygSedpa, chair, Of xe bet opcctty 


* The word is formed from xa5inusert, immitte, in regard this 
inftrument is uled to beimpelled into the bladder, 


CATHETUS, in geometry, a perpendicular ; or a line, or ra- 


dius, falling perpendicularly on another line, or furface, 


Thus, the Carheti of a reétangled triangle, are the two fides 
that include the right angle. 


( in catoptrics, is a right line drawn from 
a radiant point, perpendicular to the refleGting line, or the plane 
of the fpeculum, or mirror, 
Caruetus of Refection, or Ff the Eye, a right line drawn from 
the eye, or from any point of a refleSed Tay, perpendicular to 
the plane of refletion, or of the fpeculum. SeeReFLecrron, 
CaTuHeETus, in archite&ture, is a perpendicular line, fuppofed to 
pafs through the middle of a cylindrical body, as a column.— 
See Tab. Archit. for 41, lit. a. 


CATHOLICK, KatoanG-, denotes 
general, 
‘Theodofius the great, firft introduced the term Gathelick into 
the church ; appointing by an ediét, that the title fhould be ap- 
plied, by Way of pre-eminence, to thofe churches who adhered 
to the council of Nice, in exclufion of the Arians, &&.—Ca- 
tholicifn, however, foon changed hands; for under the emperor 
Conftantius, Atianifin became fo predominant, that the Arians 
were called the Cathalick;, 

CaTHoLicKe King, isa title w 


a thing that is univerfal, or 


hich has been hereditary to the 
king of Spain, ever fince the time of Ferdinand and Iiabella, 
Colombiere fays, it was given them on occafion of the expulfion 
of the Moors.” THe Bollandifts pretend, it had been bore by their 
predeceffors, the Viligoth kings of “Spain; and that Alexan- 
der VI. only renewed it to F efdinand and Tfabella, Others 
fay, that Philip de V i 


alois firft bore the tile; whi 


CAT 


him after his death by the ecclefiafticks, on account of his fa- 
vouring their interefts. ; 

In fome epiftles of the antient popes, the title Catholick is given 
to the kings of France, and of Jerufalem, as well as to feveral 
patriarchs and primates. 

Catuoric Furnace, is a little furnace, fo contrived, as to be 
fit for all kinds of operations, which do not require an intenfe 
fire, 

CATHOLICON, in pharmacy, a kind of foft purgative electu- 

ary; fo called, as being fuppofed univerfal; or a purger of all 
humours. 
Different authors give different recipes for it: that called Ca- 
tholicon Nicolai was long in ufe ; it confifts of fixteen ingredients, 
the chief whereof are tamarinds, caffia, fena, and rhubarb. It 
was called the double Catholicon, when there wasa double 
portion of fena and rhubarb. “ : 

The Caruoticon for Chfers, only differs from this, in that it 
had no rhubarb, and that honey was u(ed in it inftead of fugar. 
See CLysTER. 

CATKINS, or Caries, in phytology, an affemblage of fum- 
mets, hanging down from certain trees in manner of a rope, OF 
cat’s-tail; ferving asthe male-blofloms, or fowers of the trees 
by which they are produced. ? 

CATLIN, among furgeons, is a difmembring knife, for cutting 
off any corrupted part of a body. 

CATOPSIS, in medicine, a diforder of the fight ; more ufually 
called Myopia. See Myorta, 

CATOPTRICS *, the fcience of reflex vifion ; or that branch 
of optics, which delivers the laws of light, reflected from mir- 
rours, or fpecula, See Oprics. Under which head, the 
doétrine and laws of Catoptrics are laid down. 

* The word comes from the Greek ygzow]par, Speculum s of xg72, 
and ommual, video, I fee. 


Carorrricat Dial, a dial which exhibits objects by refleted 
rays. See ReFtectine Dial. ; 

Caroprric Tele[cope, a telefcope that exhibits objects by reflection. 
See REFLECTING Telefcope. 

Caroprric Cifula, a machine, or apparatus, whereby little bo- 

dies are reprefented extremely large ; and near ones extremely 
wide, and diffufed through a vaft {pace ; with other agreeable 
phenomena: by means of mirrours, difpofed by the laws of Ca- 
toptrics, in the concavity of a kind of cheft. 
Of thefe there are various kinds, accommodated to the various 
intentions of the artificer: fome multiply the objects; fome de- 
form them ; fome magnify, &c.—The ftru€ure of one or two 
of them, will fuffice to thew how infinite more may be made. 

To make a CATROPTRIC Ciftula to reprefent feveral different feenes 
of objects, when looked in at different foramina, or holes, 

Provide a polygonous ciftula, or cheft, of the figure of the multi- 
lateral prifm ABCDEF, (Plate Optics, Fig. 19.) and divide 
its cavity by diagonal planes EB, F C, DA, interfeéting each 
other in the centre, into as many triangular locules, or cells, as 
the cheft has fides. Line the diagonal planes with plain mir- 
rours: in the lateral planes make round holes, through which the 
eye may peep within the locules of the cheft. The holes are to 
be covered with plain glaffes, ground within-fide, but not po- 
lifhed, to prevent the objects in the locules from appearing too 
diftin€lly. In each locule are to be placed the: ditierent ob- 
jects, whofe images are to be exhibited ; then covering up the 
top of the cheft witha thin tranfparent membrane, or parch- 
ment, to admit the light ; the machine is compleat. 

For, from the laws of reflection, it follows, that the images of 
objects, placed within the angles of mirrours, are multiplied, 
and appear fome more remote than others; whence the objects 
jn one locule, will appear to take up more room than i8 con- 
tained in the whole cheft. By looking, therefore, through one 
hole only, the objeéts in one locule will be feen, but thofe mul- 
tiplied, and diffufed through a fpace much larger than the whole 
cheft: thus every new hole will afford a new fcene: according 
to the different angles the mirrours make with each other, the 
reprefentations will be different ; if they be at an angle greater 
than a right one, the images will be monftrous, Se, 

The parchment that covers the machine, may be made pellu- 
cid, by waghing it feveral times in a very clear lye, then in fair 
water, and bracing it tight, and expofing it to the air to dry. 
If it be defired to throw any colour on the objects, it may be 
done by colouring the parchment, Zahnius recommends verdi- 
greafe ground in vinegar, for green ; deco¢tion of Brafil wood, 
for red, &c. He adds, that itought to be varnifhed, to make 
it more pellucid. 

Io makea CavoPTRic Ciftula to reprefent the objects within it pro- 

digioufly multiplied, and diffufed through a vaf? fpace. 
Make a polygonous ciftula, or cheft, as before, but without di- 
viding the inner cavity into any apartments or locules; (Plate 
Optics, Fig. 19.) line the lateral planes CBHI, BHLA, 
ALMF, &¥c. with plane mirrours, and at the foramina, or 
apertures, pare off the tinand quickfilver, that the eye may fee 
through: place any objects in the bottom M1, vg, abird in 
acage, Sc, ; 


Cavatigrs, or CavaALEERs, confidered as a faétion, 


Here, the eye looking through the aperture 47, will fee each 
object placed at bottom, vaftly multiplied, and the images re- 
moved at equal diftances from one another. Hence, were a 
large multangular room, in a prince’s palace, lined with large 
mirrours, over which were plain pellucid glaffes to admit the 
light ; it is evident the effects would be very furprizing and 
magnificent, 

CATOPTROMANCY *, Kenazpouavree, a kind of divina- 
tion, among the antients; fo called, becaufe confifting in the 
application of a mirrour. See Mrrror. 

The word is formed from ygrom]esy, Speculum, and waves, 

Divinatio. 

Paufanias fays, it was in ufe among the Achaians, where thofe 
who were fick, and in danger of death, let downa mirrour, or 
looking-glafs, faftened by a thread, into a fountain before the 
temple of Ceres; then, looking in the glafs, if they faw a 
ghaltly disfigured face, they took it asa fure fign of death : 
on the contrary, if the face appeared frefh and healthy, it 
was a token of recovery.—Sometimes glafles were ufed with- 
out water, and the images of things future, they fay, were 
reprefented in them. 

CATROPITA, fee AconistTIcI. 

CAVA, in anatomy, the name ofa vein, the largeft in the body, 
terminating in the right ventricle of the heart ; where it opens 
with a large mouth, to convey to it the blood brought from all 
the parts of the body, by the branches of the other veins, which 
all terminate in the Cava,—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) Fig. 1. lit. 
©. 12. lit. ee. (Angeiol) Fig. 6. lit. b. and cc. 

At its entrance into the right ventricle, it has three membranous 
valves, called Tricufpides, or Triglchines, from their triangular 
figure; fo accommodated, as to allow the blood’s paflage from 
the Cava to the heart, and to prevent its return. 

The Cava is divided into the afcending and de/cending parts: the 
afcending Cava, is that which arifes from the lower parts; fo 
called, becaufe the blood hereby conveyed to the heart, mounts, 
or afcends.—The de/cending Cava comes from the upper parts; 
and is fo called, becaufe the blood hereby brought from the 
head, and other parts, defcends, 


CAVALCADE, a formal, pompous march, or proceffion of horfe- 


men, equipages, &c. by way of parade, or ceremony, as to 
grace a triumph, publick entry, or the like, 


CAVALIER, or CavaLeer, a horfeman, or perfon mounted 


on horfeback: efpecially if he be armed withal, and have a 
military appearance. 

Antiently, the word was reftrained to a knight, or miles. See 
Knicut. The French ftill ufe Chevalier in the fame fenfe. 
See CHEVALIER. * 


Cava ter, in fortification, a mount, or elevation of earth, ei- 


ther round, or oblong; having a platform on the top, bor- 
dered with a parapet, to cover the canon placed on it, and 
cut with embrafures to fire through; ferving to overlook and 
command all around the place.” 

Cavaliers are raifed in fieges on the baftions and curtins of ram- 
parts, in order to fire on the eminences around, and oblige 
them to get farther off, as well as to {cour the trenches. But 
the gorge of the baftion is the place where Cavaliers are moft 
properly ereéted ; thofe raifed on the curtain being rather called 
Platforms. 

See 
Tory. 


CAVALRY *, a body of foldiers, who fight, or march on horfe- 


back. 

* The word comes from the French Cavaliere, and that from 
the corrupt Latin Caballus, a horfe; whence Caballarius, and 
Cavallarius, in the later Latin, and x4arazeQ@-, in the 
Greek. 

The Cavalry is ufually divided into horfe and dragoons. The 
horfe are either regimental, or independent troops; to which 
latter fort belong the horfe guards, and in France, the gend- 
armes and musketeers who ferve on horfeback.—T he dragoons 
and regimental horfe form what they call the Light Cavalry : 
the troopers the Heavy Cavalry. 
When an army is ranged in order of battel, the Cavalry is polted 
on the wings. 
Bodies of Cavalry, ranged in form of battel, are called Sgua- 
drons. 
The Romans, in their firft wars, were unacquainted with the 
ufe of Cavalry, and made their whole force confift in infantry ; 
infomuch, that even in theengagement, they made their horfe 
difmount, and fight on foot; never refuming their horfes, but 
to purfue the enemy the better when routed. It was the Ca- 
valry of Pyrrhus, that firft occafioned them to alter their fenti- 
ments; but efpecially that of Hannibal, which ftruck them with 
fucha terror, that the invincible Roman legions durft not attack 
them on even ground, 
CAUDA Draconis, the dragon’s tail, in aftronomy, the name of 
the moon’s fouthern, or defcending node, See Nope. 
CAVEAR, Cavia, or Kayia, a kind of food, or pickle, in 
mighty ufe and repute throughout Mufcovy ; and lately intro~ 
duced upon the Englith table. 
The 
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The Cavia, ot Cavear, is the roe, or fpawn of the fturgeon, 
taken out, falted, and dried in the fun, or by the fire, The 
Italian merchants fettled at Mofcow, drive an incredible trade 
with Cavear; the fifh being caught in prodigious quantities at 
the mouth of the Volga, and other rivers which empty them- 
felves into the Cafpian Sea. They cure, or prepare the roes 
on the fpot, and thence fend them in this form of Cavear up 
the Volga to Moftow, to be there diftributed throughout that 
vaft empire ; where it is of wonderful fervice to the people, 
on account of the three lents there obferved with great 
feyerity. ; 

The Englith import confiderable quantities of this commodity 
from Archangel ; though not fo much for home confumption, 
as to fupply the French and Italians. To be good, it fhould be 
of a reddifh brown colour, and very dry. It is eat with oil 
and lemon; fometimes with vinegar: fome eat it alone with 
bread ; and others only as a fauce, or pickle, like anchovies. 

CAVEAT, in law, a bill entered in the ecclefiaftical court, to 
ftop the proceedings of one who would prove a will to the pre- 
judice of another. See PRoBare. 

CAVERN, Caverna. See the article Grotto. 

CAVERNOSA Corpora, in anatomy, called alfo Corpora nervofa, 
and fpangiofa, are two cavernous bodies, of an indeterminate 
length and thicknefs, whereof the penis is principally compofed. 
—See Tab. Anat. (fplanch) fig, 8. lit. aa. bb. and tt. 

Their internal fubftance is rare, and fpongy ; and when filled 
with blood and fpirits, it dilates and (wells: in which, the ten- 
fion, or erection of the yard conlifts, 

They have two diftinét beginnings from the lower fide of the 
offa pubis ; whence they increafe in bulk, till their meeting 
with the corpus cavernofum urethra, where they join into 
one, and are retained by means of a feptum compofed of 
their outer tunics: their other extremities are capped with 
the glans. ; 

~CavernosuM Corpus Urethra, a third {pongious body of the pe- 
nis; fo called, becaufe the urethra, or urinary paflage of the 
penis, is inclofed by it. i 
Its figure, contrary to that of the two corpora cavernofa, is 
largeit at its extremities, and leaft in the middle ; its upper 
part is in the perinzeum, and is called its Bu/b, from its figure. 
Its external membrane is thin, and divided lengthwife by a tep- 
tum. The middle part of this Corpus is nearly cylindrical ; 
but the paflage for the urine is not along the centre, but in- 
clines to its upper part, next the body of the penis; its lower 
extremity dilating itfelf, forms the glans. 

Cavernosa Corpora z the Clitoris, are two nervous or fpongy 
bodies, iike thofe of the penis; they have their origin from 
the lower part of the os pubis, on each fide; and uniting to- 
gether, conftitute the body of the clitoris, as thofe do that of 
the penis. See Criroris, — : 
Indeed, they have no perforation analogous to that of the penis ; 
but they have a feptum, or membranous partition, running all 
along between them, and dividing them from the glans, to 
its divarication at the os pubis, where they are called Crura 
Clitoridis. 

Cavernosum Corpus of the Pudendum, See RETICULARE Corpus. 

CAVESON,* in the manage, a kind of mufroll, put on a horfe’s 
‘nofe, which binds or locks him in, and fervesin breaking, ma- 
naging, and tutoring him. 

* The word comes from the Spanifh Cavera, or Cabega, head. 


The Cavefons for breaking young horfes, are ufually of iron, 
made femicircularly, of two or three pieces turning on joints; 
others are twifted, others flat, others hollow in the middle, 
and indented like faws, called AM/ordants : though thele laft are 
now banifhed the academies.— The rope and leathern Cavefons, 
ferve for paffing the horfe between two pillars. : 

CAVETTO,* in architeGture, a hollow member, or moulding, 
containing a quadrant of a circle, and having an effect juft con- 
trary to that of a quarter-round: it is ufed as an ornament in 
cornices. See Tab. Archit. fig. 6. 

* The word is Italian, and is no more than a diminutive of 

Cavus, hollow. 

M., Felibien obferves, that the workmen confound the Cavetto 
with a fcotia, but impeoperly ; the Cavetto being in effect only 
half a fcotia: yet he himfelf is chargeable with the fame oyer- 
fight. See Scot1a, 
When in, its natural fituation, the workmen frequently call it 
Gula, or Gueule ; and when inverted, Gorge. 

CAVIA, or Caviac. See the article Cavzar, 

CAVIN, in the military art, a natural hollow fit to cover a body 

of troops, and hereby facilitate their approach to a place, 
A Cavin near a place befieged is of great advantage to the be- 
fiegers ; as by help hereof they can open trenches, make places 
of arms, keep guards of horfe, and the like, without being ex- 
pofed to the enemies fhot. 

CAUKING,* or Catxinc of a hip, implies* the driving in 
oakam, or fomewhat of that kind into the feams, or commif- 
fures of the planks, to prevent the fhip’s leaking. 

* Kennet derives the word from the barbarous Latin Casciatura, 
thoing. 

Youd. 


CAUL, in anatomy, a mernbrane in the abdomen, cover~ 
ing the greateft part of the guts; called, from its fru- 
Gture, Reticulum, but moft frequently Omentum. See Omun- 
TUM. 

Caut is likewife alittle metnbrane, found on fome children, en- 
compaffing the head, when born. 

Drelincourt takes this Cau/ to be only a fragment of the mem- 
branes of the fostus ; which ordinarily break at the birth of the 
child. 

Lampridius tells us, that the midwives fold this Caul at a good 
price to the advocates, and pleaders of his time; it being an 
opinion, that while they had this about them, they fhould carry 
with them a force of perfuafion which no judge could with- 
ftand: the canons at one. time forbid the ufe of it; becaufe 
fome witches and forcerers, it feems, had abufed it, 

CAULICOLES,* Cauricurt, in architeture, denote tho 
eight leffer branches, or ftalks, in’ the Corinthian capital, 
which {pring out from the four greater, or principal caules, 
or ftalks,—See Tab. Archit, fig. 26. lit. FF. 


* The word,comes from the Latin Caulis, the talk, or fem of 
a plant. 


The volutes of this order, are fuftained by four caules, or pri- 
mary branches of leaves; from which arife thefe Caulicoles, or 
leffer foliages, : 

Some authors confound the Caulicoles with the volutes them- 
felves ; fome with the helices in the middle, and fome with the 
principal Ralks whence they arife, ” 

CAULIFEROUS Herbs, are fuch as Have a true Caulis, ftalk, 
or trunk, which a great many haye not; as the capilla- 
ries, &e, 

CAUSALITY, in metaphyfics, the power, or aétion of a caule 

in producing its effe&. See Cause. 
It is a difpute, among the fchool philofophers, whether, and 
how the Caufality is diftinguithed from the caufe and effe&t? 
Some hold it a mode, or modal entity, fuperadded to the caufe, 
&ec, others contend for its being the caufe ittelf, only confider- 
ed principiative and terminative, €&c, 

CAUSE, Causa, that which contributes to the produ&tion of an 
effet; or that by vertue whereof a thing is done, of from 
which it proceeds.~ In which fenfe, Cau/e ftands effentially re- 
lated to effect. 

Firft Cause, is that wnich ats of ‘itelf, and from its own pro- 
per power, or virtue ;—in this fenfe, God is the only Fir# 
Caufe. 

Second Causes, are thofe which derive the power, and faculty 
of adting, from’a firft Caufé—Such Gaufes do not properly 
act at all; but are aéted on: and therefore are improperly 
called Caufes: of which kind are all thofé that we call Naiu- 
ral Caufes, 

F. Malebranche denies fecond, or natural Caufes, to have any 
force, power, Or efficacy to produce any effe&t; and thinks the 
notion in itfelf inconceivable, Tt” is certain the philofophers 
are ftrangely puzzled, and divided about the manner of their 
agency : {ome maintain them to aét by their matter, figure, 
and motion; others by a fubfantial form’; many by accidents, 
or qualities ; fome ‘by matter and form ; and others by certain 
faculties different front all thefe?”- 

Some maintain, that the fubftantial form produces forms; and 
the accidental, accidents ; others, that’ forms produce other 
forms and accidents ; ‘others; laftly, that accidents alone are 
capable of producing accidents, and even forms,—Again, thofe, 
for inftance, who fay that accidents-may produce forms, by the 
virtue they have received from the form to which they are join- 
ed, do not all'mean the fame thing “fome will have it, that 
thefe accidents are only ‘the force or virtue of the fubftantial 
form ; others, that they receive the influence of the form, and 
only aét by virtue thereof: others, laftly, that they are only 
inftrumental Cau/es. 

Again, the philofophers are divided as to the a@ion whereby 
Second Caufes produce their effeéts: fome maintain, that the 
caufality cannot be produced, fince it is that which produces ; 
others will have them to aét truly by their ation; but they 
are ftill at a lofS about that aétion. 
Such variety is there in the fentiments even of modern philofo- 
phers ; and thofe too our neighbours : nor are the antients, and 
thofe at a diftance from us, better agréed : Avicenna, v. g. does 
not allow that corporeal fubfances can produce any thing but 
accidents, His fyftem, according to Ruvio, is this: God pro- 
duces, immediately, a moft perfect fpiritual fubftance ; this 
produces‘ another lef§ perfe&t; that a third: and thus to the 
laft; which aft ‘produces all the corporeal fubftances ; and 
thofe corporeal fubftances accidents. But Avicenna, not being 
able to conceive how’ corporeal fubftances, which cannot pe: 
netrate one another, ‘fhould be capable 6f altering one another, 
will have it, that only fpirits are capable of aéting on bodies ; 
becaufe nothing elfe can penetrate them. 

Causes, in the fchool of philofophy; are diftinguifhed into, 

Efficient Causes, which are the agents that produce any thing, 
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Material Cavsts, the fubjeéts whereon the agent works, of 
whereof the thing is formed: thus, marble is the matter OF 
Material Caufe of the flatue. Sd : 

And Final Causes, are the motives which induce a man to act ; 
or the end for which the thing is done : thus, viGtory and peace 
are the Hnal Caufes of wat. He) ‘ 

Some add the Exemplary Cause, which is the model the agent 
forms, or propofes, and by which he conducts himfelf in the 
aétion : but this is not properly any Cau/e at all. 

Formal Cause, the change refulting from the action 5 or that 
which determines a thing to be this, and diftinguifhes it from 
every thing elfe: thus, the foul is held the form, or Formal 
Caufe of man, Ge. . 

Causes, again, are diftinguifhed into Phyfical or Natural, and 
Moral. 

A Phyfical Caufe, is that which produces a fenfible corporeal ef- 
feét: thus, the fun is the Phy/ical Caufe of heat. . 
A Moral Cause, is that which produces a real effect, but in 
things immaterial ; thus, repentance is the Cau/e of forgive- 
Se . 
tke define a Phy/ical Caufe to be that which produces its 
effect by a phyfical virtue ; and a Moral Caufe, that which 
determines the Phy/ical Caufe, though not neceflarily,, to pro- 
duce the effe&: in which fenfe, it is alfo called a Di/pofitive, 

Excitative, and Imputative Caufe. 

Thus, the fun is the Phy/ical Cau/e of light ; a ftone that breaks 
the skull, is a Phy/ical Caufe of death: and thus the advice, in- 
treaty, commands, or menaces which determine us, though 
not neceflarily, to do, or not to do any thing, are Moral 
Caufes. } ; 
In this fenfe, a Moral Caufe is only applicable to a free intelli- 
gent agent : and it is this notion of a Moral and Phy/ical Caufe, 
that is the moft juft, clear, and diftina. g 

Causes, again, are confidered, either as Univerfal, or Particular 5 
Principal, or Infirumental ; Total, or Partial; Univacal, Equi- 
vocal, &c. : : ; 

An Equivocal Cause, is that which is of a different kind and de- 
nomination from its effect: thus it is the fun is faid to be the 
Caufe of the animals it produces. 

An Inftrumental Cause, is that ufed by the principal to produce 
its effe&; or which is excited to produce an effect, beyond the 
meafure of its own perfection. 

A Partial Cause, that which concurs with fome other in pro- 
ducing the effect, 

A Particular Cause, is that which can only produce a fingle 
effet, or a certain kind of effects, 

A Principal Cause, is that which gives motion to the inftrument, 
or which does not operate beyond its own natural efficacy: 

A Total Cause, is that which produces the whoie effect. 

An Univocal Cause, is that which is of the fame kind and de- 
nomination with its effe&t: as a man the Cau/ée of a man. 
An Univerfal Cause, is that which by the extent of its power 

may produce all effects. ; 
The Cartefians refolve all phyfical Can/es into occafional 
ones. 

Occafional Causes, are only the Occafions, not the direét Cau/es of 
their effeéts. See Occasion. 

The foul, fay thofe philofophers, is not able to aét on the body ; 
nor the body reciprocally on the foul: to keep up an inter- 
courfe between them, God, on occafion of a motion of the 
body, imprefles a fenfation on the foul; and, on occafion of a 
fentiment of the foul, imprefles a motion on the body, The 
motions, therefore, of the foul and body, are only Occafisnal 
Caufes of what paffes in the one or the other: thus, fay they, 
the ftroke or percuffion, is only the Occajfonal Caufe of the 
motion produced in the body ftruck : it is God is the dire 
efficient Cau/z. And thus the action of objeéts on our organs, 
is not the efficient Cau/e of our ideas and perceptions, but 
merely the Occa/ional Caufe, which determines God to aé& on 
the mind, according to the laws of the union of foul and body. 
But the confequences that follow from this fine reafoning are 
very unlucky, not to fay ridiculous: thus, it is not the cannon- 
ball that kills the man, or beats down the wall, but it is God 
that does it: the motion of the cannoneer, whofe arm, moved 
by the power of God, applied fire to the powder, determined 
God to inflame that powder ; the powder inflamed, determined 
God to drive out the ball; and the ball driven, with an incon- 
ceivable rapidity, to the exterior furface of the body of a man, 
or a wall, determines God to break the bones of the man, 
or beat down the wall, &c. A coward, who runs away, 
does not run away at all; but the motion of his pineal gland, 
agitated by the impreffion of a {quadron of enemies coming on 
him, with bayonets at the ends of their muskets, determines 
God to move the coward’slegs, and carry him from them, 

Jt has been often faid, ina moral fenfe, that the world is a co- 
medy, and that each man only aéts his part; but it may be 
here faid, ina ftri& phyfical one, that the univerfe is a puppet- 
fhow, and each man a punchinello, making a great deal of 
noife without fpeaking, and buftling without moving. 

CAUSEWAY,* or Causgy, a maflive conftruction of ftone, 
ftakes, and fafcines ; or an elevation of fat, vifcous earth, well 


beaten ;-ferving either as a road, in wet marfhy places, or as 


4 mole to retain the watersof a pond, or prevent a river from 
overflowing the lower grounds. 


* The word comes from the French Chanfée, antiently wrote 
Chaulfee 3 and that from the Latin Ca/ceata, or Calcatas ac- 
cording to Somner and Spelman, @ calcando, Bergier rather 
takes the word to have had its rife 2 peditum calceis, quibus 
teruntur. 


CAUSSIDICUS. See Apyocare, 

CAUSTICS, in phyfic, thofe medicines which by their violent 
aGtivity, and the heat thence occafioned, deftroy the texture of 
the parts to which they are applied. 

Cauftics, amount to. the fame with what are otherwife de- 
nominated Pyrotics, and Efcharotics. Vhey’ are alfo ufually 
confounded with cauteries; though fome diftinguifh them ; re- 
ftraining Cauffics to thofe medicines which do not burn thro’ 
the part, nor leave an efchar ; and cauteries to thofe which 
do. 

Cauftics are ufed to eat off proud fungous flefh; they alfo pe- 
netrate within hard ‘callous bodies, and liquify the humours ; 
and are particularly applied in abfcefles and impofthumations, 
to eat through to the fuppurated matter, and give it vent: 
fometimes alfo to make iffues in parts where cutting is difficult 
or inconvenient, 

‘The principal medicines of this clafs, are burnt alum, {ponge, 
cantharides, and other veficatories ; as alfo orpiment, calx viva, 
vitriol, afhes of the fig-tree, the ath, and wine lees; the 
falt of the lixivium whereof foap is made; fublimate mer- 
cury, red precipitate, &¥c. See each defcribed under its proper 
article. 

Cryftals of luna, and lapis infernalis, made of filyer and (pirit 
of nitre, become Cau/tics by that mixture, 

Caustic Curve, in the higher geometry, a curve formed by 
the concourfe, or coincidence of the rays of light refleGted, or 
refra€ted from fome other curve: 

Every curve has its twofold Cau/tie : accordingly, Cau/lics are 
divided into Catacauftics, and Diacoflics ; the one formed by 
reflection, the other by refration. 

Cauftic Curves, are usually fuppofed to be the invention of M. 
Tichirnhaufen, who firft propofed them to the academy of fci- 
ences, in 1682.—They have this remarkable property, that 
when the curves that produce them are geometrical, they are 
equal to known right lines. 

Thus, the Cau/tic formed by reflected rays from quadrant of a 
circle, which came at firft parallel to the diameter, is equal to 
3 of the diameter: whichis a fort of rectification of curves that 
preceded the inyention of the new doétrine of infinites, on 
which moft of our reétifications are built. 

The academy appointed a committee to examine the new 
curves, viz. Meil. Caffini, Mariotte, and De la Hire, which 
laft doubted much of the defcription, or generation M. De 
Tichirnhaufen gave of the Cau/fic by reflection from a qua- 
drant of a circle. The author refufed to difcover all his me- 
thod ; and M. De la Hire perfifted in holding the generation 
fufpicious. M. Tichirnhaufen, however, was fo confident of 
it, that he fent it to the Leipfic journalifts, though without any 
demonftration. 

Causric-Glafes. See the article Burninc-Glaffes. 

CAUTERY,* Caurerium, a medicine wherewith to burn, 
fear, eat through, or corrode fome folid part of the body. 


* The word is originally Greek, xaerup, or xguTengioy, formed 
from ygsw, J burn. 


Cauteries are of two kinds, Afual and Potential, 
Agiual CaUTERIES, are thofe which produce an inftantaneous 
effeét: as, fire, or a red-hot iron; thefe are applied in the 
fiftula lachrymalis, after extirpations of cancers, amputations 
of legs, or arms, Ge. in order to ftop the haemorrhages, and 
produce a laudable fuppuration. They are fometimes alfo ap- 
plied to carious bones, abfceffes, and malignant ulcers, ‘in or- 
der to open a paflage for the difcharge of the peccant hu- 
mours. The irons ufed on thefe occafions, are fometimes 
crooked at the extremity, and that varioufly, according to the 
various occafions: whence fome are called Cultellary, others 
Punétual, others Olivary, &c.—M. Homberg aflures us, that a 
great part of the medicine of the people of Java, and other 
arts of the Eaft-Indies, confifts in burning, or the application 
of Aétual Cauteries; and that there is fearce any difeafe but 
they will happily cure thereby. rags 
The Aéual Cautery, or hot iron, is frequently applied for the 
making of iflues, in parts where cutting is difficult or incon- 
yenient: it makes a little round hole, which is to be filled up 
with a pea, or an ivy berry, to keep it open for the humours 
to pafs through, - Pareus defcribes a method of making velvet, 
or filken Cauteries ; (Cauteria ferica vel hobferica) fo called, 
either becaufe they give no pain, or becaufe he purchafed the 
fecret at a dear rate from a certain chymift, 
The Cautery defcribed by Galen is a brazen tube, through which 
a little red-hot iron is thruft to the part. ° 


Cauteries 


CEL 


Cauteries are chiefly applied to the nape of the neck, between 
the firft and fecond vertebra, the exterior part of the arm, 
&e. 

Potential CAuTERIES, are compofitions of cau/fic medicines, ufu- 
ally of quick-lime, foap, and the like. See Causrics, 

CAUSWAY. See the article Causrway, 

CAXA, alittle coin, made of lead, mixed with {coria of copper; 
ftruck in China, but current chiefly at Bantam, in the reft of 
the ifland of Java, and in fome of the neighbouring iflands, See 
Coin, 

It is fomewhat fmaller than the French double, and hasa fquare 
hole through the middle ; by means whereof, feveral of them 
are hung on the fame ftring: this tring, which they call Santa, 
ufually contains two hundred Caxas, equivalent to nine French 
deniers, or fomewhat lef than three farthings fterling. Five 
fantas tied together, 7, e. a thoufand Caxas, makea fapacou.— 
Nothing can exceed the brittlenefs of the Caxa; a ftring never 
falls to the ground without breaking at leaft ten or twelve 
pieces. Leaving them a night fteeped in fale water, they cling 
fo firm to one another, that they are not to be feparated with- 
out breaking one half of them, The Malais call them Cas, 
and the Javefe, Pitis. 

The Caxas are of two kinds, great and fmall : the firallare thofe 
we have been fpeaking of ; three hundred thoufand whereof, are 
equal to fifty-fix livres five fols, Dutch money. The Jarge are 
old Caxas; fix thoufand whereof are equal to the piece of eight, 
or four fhillings fixpence fterling, Thefe are nearly the fame 
with the caches of China, and the caffies of Japan. 

CAZEMATE,* in fortification, a kind of vault or arch of ftone- 
work, in that part of the flank of a baftion next the curtin; 
fomewhat retired or drawn back towards the capital of the ba~ 
ftion ; ferving asa battery, to defend the face of the oppofite 
baftion, and the moat, or ditch, See Bastion. 

* The name comes froma vault, formerly made to feparate the 
platforms of the upper and lower batteries; each of which was 
called in Italian Cafa Armata, and in the Spanith Cafamata. 
Though others derive the word from Cafa 2 Matti, houfe of 
fools: Covarruvias, from Cafa and mata, low houfe. 

The Cazemate, fometimes, confifts of three platforms, one a- 
bove another ; the higheft being on the rampart: but they com- 
monly content them(felves to withdraw the laft within the ba- 
ftion. 

The Caxemate is alfo called the dow place, and low flank, as being 
at the bottom of the wall next the ditch ; fometimes the retired 
Flank, as being that part of the flank neareft the curtin, and 
the centre of the baftion: it was formerly covered with an e- 
paulement, or a maffive body either round or fquare, which 
prevented thofe without from feeing within the batteries ; 
whence it was alfo called covered flank, 

Tt is now rarely ufed, by reafon the enemy’s batteries are apt to 
bury the artillery of the Ca/emate in the ruins of the vault : be- 
fides, that the terrible fmoak made by the difcharge of the can- 
non, render it intolerable to the men. —Hence, inftead of the 
ancient covered Cazemates, later engineers have contrived open 
ones, only guarded by a parapet, Ge. 

CazeMaTE, is alfo ufed for a well with feveral fubterraneous 
branches, dug in the paflage of the baftion, till the miner is 
heard at work, and air given to the mine, 

CEILING,* in archite@ure, the top, or roof of a lower room 3 
or a covering of plaifter, over laths nailed on the bottom of the 
joifts that bear the floor of the upper room ; or where there is no 
upper room, on joifts for the purpofe: hence called Ceiling 

ots. 

* The word Ceiling anfwers pretty accurately to the Latin Lace- 
nar, every thing over head. 

Plaiftered Ceilings are much ufed in England, more than in any 
other country: nor are they without their advantages, as they 
make the room lightfome; are good in cafe of fire; ftop the 
paflage of the duft; leffen the noife over head; and, in fum- 
mer, make the air cooler. 

CELARENT, among logicians, a mode of fyllogifm, wherein 
the major and conclufion are univerfal negative propofitions, 
and the minor an univerfal affirmative. 
£. gr.cE None whofe underftanding is limited can be omnifcient. 

7 A Every man’s underftanding is limited ; 
rEnt Therefore no man is omnifcient. 

CELEBATE,* or Cerezacy, the ftate of a perfon who lives 
out of marriage. See MarriaGe. 

* Scaliger derives the word from the Greek xos7m, bed, and acivra, 
Jinguo, T leave: others fay itis formed from cali beatituds, q, a. 
the bleffedne/s of heaven. 


The Celebate of the clergy, which is ftill rigoroufly kept up a- 
mong the Romanifts, isofa pretty ancient ftanding: it was firft 
propoted by the council of Nice, but without paffing ; it was, 
however, in fome meafure admitted by the weftern .councils of 
Elvira, Arles, Tours, &c. though not abfolutely enjoined. Such 
among the priefts as piqued them(elves on the faculty of conti- 
nence took the hint; infomuch, as towards the clofe of the 
fourth century, there were few but made a profeflion of a yo- 
luntary Celebate, In 441, the council of Orange ordered thofe 
to be depofed who did not abftain from their wives: but it was 


Gregory the feventh, who firft brought ecclefiafticks to admit 
the Celebate asa law. In the council of Trent, it was propofed 
to fet the clergy at liberty. again from the yoke of Celebate; and 
this was even made an article of the Interim of Charles the fifth, 
but the pope could not be brought into it, 

St. Jerom and Epiphanius obferve, that in their time none wete 
admitted into the priefthood, but thofe who were unmarried, or 
who abftained from their wives, 

CELERES,* in antiquity, a body, or regiment of guards of the 
ancient Roman kings, eftablifhed by Romulus; confifting of 
three hundred youths chofen from the belt families of Rome, 
and approved by the fuffrages of the Curia of the people, cach 
of which furnifhed ten, 


* The name comes from Celer, quick, ready; and was given them, 
becaufe of their promptnefs to obey the king ; or, as fome will 
have it, from the name of their firft tribune ; others fay, from one 
Celer, a comrade of Romulas, who affifted him in the combat 
with his brother Remus, and is faid to have flain thar Prince. 
Some fay, the Celeres were the fame with thofe afterwards called 
Troftli, on account of their taking the city Troffulum in Hetru- 
tia, alone, without the affitance of any infantry. 


TheCeleres always attended near the king’s perfon, to guard him, 

and to be ready to carry his orders, and to execute them. In 

war, they made the vant-guard in the engagement, which they 
always began firft: in retreats, they made the rear-guard, 

Though the Celeres were a body of horfe, yet they ufually dif 

mounted, and fought on foot: their commander was called Tyi- 

bune, ox Prefeé? of the Celeres, They were divided into three 
troops, of one hundred each, commanded by a captain called 

Centurio, heir tribune was the Second perfon in the kingdom. 

See Trisunz, Cavarry, €&c. 

Plutarch fays, Numa broke the Celeres: if this be true. they 
were foon re-€ftablifhed ; for we find them under molt of the 
fucceeding kings: withe(s the great Brutus who expelled the 
‘Tarquins, and who was tribune of the Celeres, 

CELERITY, in mechanicks, is the velocity of a moving body ; 
or that affection of a body in motion, whereby it is enabled ‘é 
pafS over a Certain fpace, in a certain time, 
fee alfo MoT ron. 

CELESTINS, an order of religious, reformed from the Bernar- 
dines, in 1224, by pope Celeftin the fifth, then only Peter de 
Mourchon, or Morron, of Ternia in Naples ; and eftablithed in 
1264, by pope Urban the fourth, and confirmed by Gregory the 
tenth, in 1274. a 
They were introduced into France by Philip the Fair, who re- 
quefted a dozen of them from the general of their order, by his 
ambaflador at Naples, in 1306.—It is 4 kind of proverb with 
them, Vaila un plaifant Celeftin. 

CELIAC, or Cogxrac Paftion, See the article Coertac, 

CELLITES, Cerrira, an order of religious, founded by Alexi- 
usa Roman; in Italy they are called Alexians 3 butin Germany 
and the Low-countries, where they have monafteries, Cellites 
i.e. people inhabiting in cells, 4 

CELLS,* Ceria, CeLiura, arelittle houfes, apartments, or 
chambers ; particularly thofe wherein the ancient monks, felias 
ries, and hermits lived in retirement, 

* Some derive the word from the Hebrew 
place where any thing is fhut up. 


See Verociry; 


bp, 2.é, a prifon, or 


The fame name is ftill retained in divers monafteries, The dor- 
mitory is frequently. divided into fo many Celis, or lodges, 

The Carthufians have each a feveral houfe, which fenves them 
asa Cell. 

The hall wherein the Roman conclave is held, is divided b 
partitions into divers Cells, for the feveral cardinals to lodge 
In. 

Cexts, inanatomy, are little bags, or bladders, where fluids or 
other matters are lodged ; called alfo Loculi, Cellule, &c. 

The name is alfo given by botanifts to the Partitions in the 
husks, or pods where the feeds of plants lie, 

Cexts, are alfo the little divifions, or apartments in honey-combs, 
where the honey, young bees, &c. are diftributed : thefe are 
always regular hexagons, 

CELLUL/ Adipo/e, in anatomy, the Loculi, or little Cells where- 

in the fat of bodies in good habit is contained, Sce ADEPs and 
ADIPOSE, 
Thefe are co-extended with the skin itfelf, except on the fore- 
head, the eyelids, penis, and fcrotum. In emacitated bodies, 
thefe Cells being unfurnifhed of their fat, appear like a kind of 
flaccid, tranfparent membrane, 

CEMENT, or Cament. See the article CaMENT. 

CEMENTATION, or Camenrarion. Sce CzuMEnTATI- 


ON. 
CENOBITE, or Cornozire. See Coznosrre. 
CENOTAPH,* Kevoragsoy, an empty tomb, or a monument 


without a body under it; ereéted only by way of honour to 
the deceafed, 


* The word is originally Greek, compounded of xv@-, expt. 
and tag@, tomb. . > ae 


CENSER. See the article ALTar. 


CENSOR, 


CEN 


CENSOR, * in antiquity, one of the prime magiftrates in ancient 
Rome; whofe butinefs was to furvey, and rate the people, and 
to infpect and correct their manners. 

® The word is derived from Cen/ére, becaule he affeffed and valu- 
ed every man’s eftate, regiftering their names, and placing them 
in a proper century, that the Romans might know their own 
ftrength : though others fay, the Cenfors were fo called on ac- 
count of their other office, viz. as being comptrollers, or corre- 
torsof manners and policy. 


There were two Cen/ors, firft created in the year of Rome 311, 
upon the fenate’s obierving, that the confuls were too much ta- 
ken up with matters of war, to beat leifure for looking near 
enough into private affairs. The two firft were Papirius and 
Sempronius: their authority extended over tare perfon ; and 
they hada right to repréhend the higheft. At firft they were 
taken out of the fenate ; but after the plebeians had got the con- 
fulate open to them, they foon arrived at the Cenfor/bip : M. Ru- 
tilius was the firft ; who having been twice conful, and di€tator, 
in the year 402 demanded the office of Cenfor.—The cuftom 
was, to elect two; the one of a patrician family, the other, a 
plebeian : and upon the death of either, the other was difcharged 
from his office, and two new ones elected ; but not till the next 
luftrum.—In the year 414, a law was made, appointing one of 
the Cenfors to be always ele&ted out of the plebeians ; which 
held in force till the year 622 ; when both Cen/ors were chofen 
from among the people ; ufter which time, it was fhared be- 
tween the fenate and people. 

This office was fo confiderable, that none afpired to it till they 
had paffed all the reft: fo that it was looked on as furprizing, 
that Craflus fhould be admitted Cen/r, without having been ei- 
ther conful or pretor.—The term of this office was at firft efta- 
blifhed for five years ; but that inftitution only lafted nine: Ma- 
mertinus the di@tator, in the year 420, made a law, reftraining 
the Cenfure toa year and an half; which was after wards obfer- 
ved very ftriétly. 

The bufinels of the Cenfors, was to regifter the effects, &c. of 
the Roman citizens ; and to impofe taxes, in proportion to what 
each perfon poflefled. Cicero reduces their funétions to the 
numbering of the people; the correétion and reformation of 
manners; the eftimating the effects of each citizen ; the pro- 
portioning of taxes; the fuperintendance of tribute; the ex- | 
clufion from the temples; and the care of the publick places. 
They had alfo a right, fenatu ejicere, to expel from the fenate 
fuch of the members as they judged unworthy of the dignity ; 
as well as to break and cafhier the knights who failed in their 
duty, by taking from them the publick horfe, equwm adimere. 
The republic of Venice, hasat this day a Cenfor of the manners 
of their people, whofe office lafts fix months. 

Censors of books, are a body of doors, or other officers, efta- 
blifhed in divers countries, to examine and give their judgment 
of all books, ere they go to the prefs; and to fee they contain 
nothing contrary to the faith, and good manners.—In England 
we had formerly an officer of this kind, under the title of Zi- 
confer of the prefs 5 but fince the revolution the prefs has been 
open. 

M. Bayle compares authors folliciting the approbation of Cen/irs, 
or licenfers, to the fhades wandering on the banks of Styx, 
and waiting with impatience for a paflage to the other fhore. 
He applies to them thefe two verfes of Virgil. 
Tenbentefque manus, ripe ulteriéris amore : 
Navita fed triftis nunc hos nunc accipit illos, 
At Paris, the faculty of Theolgy claim the privilege of Cenfars, as 
ranted to them by the pope; and it is certain they had been in 
pofleffion of it for many ages: but in the year 1624, a new 
commiffion of four doétors were created, by letters patent, the 
fole public or royal Cen/ors, and examiners of all books ; and an- 
{werable for every thing contained therein. The faculty, how- 
ever {till maintain their claim, by taking occafion, now and then, 
to give their approbations to books. 

CENSURE, Censura, is popularly ufed for a judgment, where- 
by fome book, perfon, or action, is blamed or condemned ; 
more particularly for a reprimand made by a fuperior, or perfon 
in authority. 

Ecclefiaftical CENsuRES, are the publick menaces which the 
church makes, or pains and penalties incurred by difobeying 
what fhe enjoins ; or rather, the pains and punifhments them- 
felves; as interdi€tion, excommunication, &c. 

‘Till the time of the reformation, the kings of England were 
fubject to the Cenfures of the church of Rome; but the kings of 
France have always maintained themfelves exempt from them. 
In effet, there is no inftance of excommunication of any of 
their firft race of kings, till Lotharius’s excommunication by 
pope Nicholas I. for putting away his wife Tetberge ; which is 
reckoned the firft breach of the liberties of the Gallican church: 
yet the pope durft not hazard his excommunication on his own 
authority, but took care to have it confirmed by the aflembly of 
the bifhops of France; and the fame precaution was afterwards 
obferved by the other popes. But in after times the French kings 
afferted their rights to 
having conjured Charles VI. laid the nation under an interdiét : 


upon which the parliament of Paris, by am/arret in 1408, order= 
. the wi to be torn ; and Julius II. having excommunicated 
oO 
cyt . the affembly general at Tours cenfured the popes 
The canonifts diftinguifh two kinds of Cen, ; i 
the other de faéio, & by fentence, et eee 
Censurg, is alfo a cuftom in feveral manors in Cornwal and 
Devon, whereby all the refiants above the age of fixteen, are 
called to fwear fealty to the lord, to pay two-pence per poll, and 
a penny per annum, ever after, as cert-moncy, or common fine. 
See Cert-Money. ; 
CENSUS, among the Romans, was an authentic declaration 
made by the feveral fubjeéts of the empire, of their refpeCtive 
names, and places of abode, before proper magiftrates, in the 
city of Rome, called Cenfors 5 and in the provinces Cenfitars. 
by whom the fame were regiftered. i 
This declaration was accompanied with a catalogue, or enume- 
ration in writing, ofall the eftates, lands, and inheritances they 
poflefled ; their quantity, quality, place, wives, children, te- 
nants, domeftics, flaves, &c. j 
The Cenfus was inftituted by king Servius ; and was held every 
five years. It went through all the ranks of people, though un- 
der different names: that of the common people was called Cen= 
fus, or Luftrum; that of the knights Cen/iis, Recenfia, Recogni- 
tio ; that of the fenators, Leétio, Releé?io. i 
Hence, alfo, Census came to fignify a perfon who had made 
fuch a declaration: in which fenfe it was oppofed to incen/is. 
a perfon who had not given in his eftate or name to be rept 
ftered. 
In the Voconian law, Census is alfo ufed for a man i 
ftate, in the Cenfor’s books, is valued at 100000 aeenet j 
CENTAUR,* CenTaurus, in aftronomy, a part or moiety of 
a fouthern conftellation, in form, half man, half horfe, ufually 
joined with the wolf, 
* The word comes from the Greek zev7e A y 
pungo, and raugos, dull, q.d. Bull-pricker. igi dds 
CENTAURUS cum Lupo, CENTAUR with the Wolf, in aftrono- 
my, aconftellation of the fouthern hemifphere ; whofe ftarsyin 
Ptolemy’s catalogue, are nineteen; in Tycho’s four; in Blie 
Britannic catalogue, thirteen. The order, names, longitudes. 
latitudes, magnitudes, &c, whereof, areas follow ; A 


Names and Situations of Longitude, , Lati = 
the Stars, 3 abies e 
: ¥ Poe s Ploy wl 
nform. before the head 25 42 40 31 5° 
Preced. in the head of the Centaur TL z oe * 0 Hy ‘g 2 
South. in the head. 3 41 36 Jat 34 24 i S 
Middle 3 35 20/20 2 2014 5 
Subfeq. and north. in the head 326 53418 56 i5]4 5 
5 
Tn hind fhoulder of the Centaur 8 o18 4 
South. of z in anterior foot of wolf 20 21 Br tf ne As i 3 
Subfeq. and north. of the fame 20 39 49 |1t 28 1 é 
Prec. of cont. before neck of lupus 23.10 26117 6 56 2 
Subfequent 23.37 3)17 37 52| 6 
10 
Preced. of 2 in the wolf's nofe 26 21 5 
Contiguous to that: 2hin ae a e o : é 
Subfeq. in the nofe ML 28 30. 10]13 7 23 ot 


CENTAURY the Lefir, Centurtum Minus, is a fmall and 
Jow plant, with leaves growing by pairs, and a flower confiftine 
of a purple petal, cut into five fegments, and a tubulous calyx 
divided in like manner.—Its leaves are efteemed a good bitter, 
and very ferviceable to the {tomach, either in the compolitions 
of that kind, or per /e, in decoétion or infufton, which is beft 
made in wine. It difcuffes and abfterges vifcid humours ; is good 
againft worms, and by fome allo is extolled asan Alexipharmic. 
Febrifuge, Se. ; 

CENTER, or Cenrre,* in a general fenfe, denotes a point e- 
qually remote from the extremes of aline, figure, or body: or 
the middle of a line, or plane, by which a figure or body is divi+ 
ded into two equal parts. 

*® The word is Greek, xevrz0r, which primaril i int; 
being formed from the verb xevzeu, Poor pba el Bee 

CENTER of a Baftion, is a point in the middle of the gorge of the 
Baftion, whence the capital line commences 5 and which is ors 
dinarily at the angle of the inner polygon of the figure. See 
Bastion, &e. 

Cenrer of a Battalion, the middle of a battalion ; where is ufually 
left a large fquare fpace, for lodging the cloaths and baggage. 
Center of @ Circle, is a point in the middle of a circle, or circu- 
Jar = from which all lines drawn to the circumference are 

equal. 

Euclid demonftrates, that the angle at the Center is double to 
that at the circumference ; 7, ¢, the angle made by two lines 
drawn from the extremes of an arch to the Center, is double 
that made by two lines drawn from thofe extremes to a point 
_in the circumference. 


better purpofe; for pope Benedict XIII. | Cenrer of a Conic Seétion, is the point whercin all the diameters 


concur, 


This 
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This point, in the ellipfis, is within the figure; and, in the 
hyperbola, without. 

Center of a Curve, of the higher kind, is the point where two 
diameters concur. 

Where all the diameters concur in the fame point, Sir Ifaac 
Newton calls it, the general Center. 

Center of a Dial, is that point where its gnomon or ftile, 
which is placed parallel to the axis of the earth, interfeéts the 
plane of the dial; and from thence, in thofe dials which have 
Centers, all the hour-lines are drawn. If the plane of the dial 
be parallel to the axis of the earth, it can have no Center at 
all; but all the hour-lines will be parallel to the ftyle, and 
to one another. 

Cenrer of an Ellipfis, is that point where the two diameters, 
the traniverfe and the conjugate, interfe&t each other. 

CenTER of Gravitation, or Attraétion, in phyficks, isthat point 
to which a revolving planet, or comet, is impelled, or attracted 
by the force or impetus of gravity. 

Cenrer of Gravity, in mechanicks, isa point within a body, 
through which if a plane pafs, the fegments on each fide will 
be equal, and equi-ponderate, 7. ¢. neither of them can move 
the other. 

Hence, if the defcent of the Center of gravity be prevented, or 
if the body be fulpended by its Center of gravity, it will conti- 
nue at reft. 

The whole gravity of a body may be conceived united in its 
Center ; and therefore, in demonftrations, it is ufual for the 
body to fubititute the Center. 

Through the Center of gravity paffes a right line, called the 
Diameter of Gravity: the interfeGtion, therefore, of two fuch 
diameters determines the Center. 

The plane whereon the Center of gravity is placed, is called 
the Plane of Gravity : fo that the common interfection of two 
fuch planes determines the diameter of gravity. 

In homogeneal bodies, which may be divided lengthwife into fi- 
milar and equal parts, the Center of gravity is the fame with 
the Center of magnitude. If, therefore, a line be bifleCted, 
the point of fection will be the Center of gravity, 

Common CENTER of gravity of two bodies, is a point fo fituated, in 
the right line joining the Centers of the two bodies, as that, if 
the point be fufpended, the two bodies will equiponderate, and 
reft in any fituation.—Thus, the point of fufpenfion in a com- 
mon balance, or ina Roman ftilyard, where the two weights 
equi-ponderate, is the common Center of gravity of the two 
weights. 

Laws of the CENTER ofgravity.—1. Jf the Centers of gravity of two 
bodies A and B, (Tab. Mechan. fig. 13. n°. 2.) be joined by the 
right line AB, the diftances B C and C A of the common Center 

Mofi gravity C, from the particular Centers of gravity Band A, 
are reciprocally as the weights A and B; fee this demonftrated 
under BALANCE. ; 

Hence, if the gravities of the Bodies A and B be equal, the 
common Center of gravity C, will be in the middle of the 
right line AB. Again, fince A: B::BC:AC; it follows 
that A, AC: B. BC; whence it appears, that the powers of 
equi-ponderating bodies are to be eftimated by the fa@um 
of the mafs, multiplied into the diftance from the Center of 
gravity ; which factum is ufually called the Adomentum of the 
weights, 
Further, fince A: B:: BC:AC, A+B: A::B CAC:BC. 
‘The common Center of gravity, therefore C, of two bodies, 
will be found, if the Factum of one weight’A, into the di- 
ftance of the feparate Centers of gravity AB, be divided by 
the fum of the weights A and B. Suppofe, v. g. A=12, R=4, 
A B=24 ; therefore, BC=24. 12: 162518. If the weight 
A be given, and the diftance of the particular Centers of gra- 
vity AB, together with the common Center of gravity C; 
the weight of B will be found — to A. AC: BC; that is, di- 
viding the moment of the given weight, by the diftance of the 
weight required from the common center of gravity. Sup- 
pofe, A=12, BC=18, AC=6; then B=6, 12: 1812: 
— 4 
ca To determine the common Center of gravity of feveral given 
bodies a, b, c, d, (fig. £3.) in the right line AB. Find the com- 
mon Center of gravity of the two bodies a and 4, which fuppole 
in F; conceive a weight a+, applied in F; and in the line 
FE, find the common Center of the weights a+ and c; 
which fuppofe in G. Laftly, in B G, fuppole a weight apJ+e 
applied, equal to the two a+ and; and find the common 
Center of gravity between this and the weight d, which fup- 
pofe in H; this H will be the common Center of gravity of 
the bodies a, 4, c,d. And in the fame manner might the 
common Center of gravity of any greater number of bodies be 
found, 
3. Two weights D and E, (fig, 14.) being fufpended without their 
common Center of gravity in C, to determine which of them pre- 
ponderates, and how much. Multiply each into “its diftance 
from the Center of fufpenfion ; that fide on which the faGtum 
is greateft, will preponderate ; and the difference between the 
two, will be the quantity wherewith it preponderates, 
Hence, the momenta of the weights D and E, fufpended_with- 


out the Center of gravity, are in a ratio compounded of the 
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weights D and E, and the diftances from the point of fufpenfton 
Hence alfo the momentum of a weight fufpended in the very 
point C, will have no effeé at all in refpeét of the reft D E. 
4. To determine the preponderation where Jfeveral bodies a, b,c, dy 
(fig. 15.) are fufpended without the common Center of gravity in C, 
Multiply the weights cand d into their diftances from the point 
of fufpenfion C E and EB; the fum will be the momentum of 
their weights, or their ponderation towards the right: then 
multiply the weights a and 4 into their diftances, A Cand C D, 
the fum will be the ponderation towards the left: fubftraGting 
therefore, the one from the other, the remainder will be the 
preponderation required, 
5. Any number of weights, a, b, c,d, being Sifpended without the 
common Center of gravity in C, and preponderating towards the 
right ; to determine the paint F, from whence the fum of all the 
weights being fujpended, the ponderation fhall continue the fame as 
in their former fituation. 
Find the momentuin wherewith the weights c and d preponde- 
Tate towards the right ; fince the momentum of the fum of the 
weights to be fufpended in F, is to be equal to it, the momen- 
tum now found, will be the fa&tum of CF into the fum of 
the weights: this, therefore, being divided by the fum of the 
weights, the quotient will be the diftance CF, at which the 
fum of the weights is to be fufpended, that the preponderation 
may continue the fame as before. 
6. To find the Center of gravity ina parallelygram and parallelopi- 
ped. Draw the diagonals AD and EG, (Fig. 16.) likewife 
CBand HF; fince each diagonal, A D and CB, divides the 
parallelogram ACDB into two equal parts, each pafles through 
the Center of gravity ; confequently, the point of interfeétion 
I, mutt be the Center of gravity of the parallelograth. In like 
manner, fince both the plane CBFH and ADGE, divide the 
parallelopiped into two equal parts, each paffes through its 
Center of graVity ; fo that the common interfection I K, is 
the diameter of gravity, the middle whereof is the Center, 
After the fame manner may the Center of gravity be found in 
prifms and cylinders ; it being the middle point of the right lize 
that joins the Centers of gravity of their oppofite bafes, 
7: In regular polygons, the Center of gravity is the fame with 
the Center of the circum{cribed parallelogram. 
8. To find the Center of gravity of a cone and a pyramid. The 
Center of gravity of a cone, is in its axis A C, (Fig, 7 )g IE. 
then AP, Pp—d x, the weight in the fame cone is 
prxdyx:2a*; and therefore its momentum predx.2ar 
Hence the fum of the momenta prx‘:8a*; which divided 
by the fum of the weights pr a3: 6a, gives the diftance of 
the Center of gravity of the portion A MN, from the vertex 
A=6 a prxt: 8a" pr xi 3 x3 AP: wherefore, the Cen- 
ter of gravity of the entire cone, is diftant from the vertex, 2 
of AC. And in the fame manner is found the diftance of the 
Center of gravity from the vertex of the pyramid JAG 
Q. To determine the Center of gravity in a triangle BAC (Fig. 
18.) Draw the right line A D, bifleéting the bafe BC in D; 
fine ABAD=A DAG, each may be divided into the 
fame number of little weights,applied in the fame manner on each 
fide to the common axis AD: fo that the Center of gravity of 
the A BAC, will be in AD. To determine the precife point 
in that, let AD=a, BC=s, P= x, MN =y; then will 
AP:MN::AD:BC 


(4 UE as. Bb 

Hence, y= 4x :a. Draw A E=c perpendicular to BC; then 
AD:AE::AP:A Q; and therefore, A Q=cx:a, and 
Qqg=cdx:a, Whence, ‘the momentum yx dx=eb dx 
za’, and fy *dx=c b x3: 3 a*; which fum divided by the area 
of the triangle A M N=c b x*: 242, gives the diftance of the 
Center of gravity from the vertex = 2¢6x5:3ab x Es 
Tf then for x, be fubftituted a, the diftance of the Center of 
gravity of the A, from the vertex, will be found Fa. 

10. for the Center of gravity in a parabola, (Fig. 19.) Its di- 
flance from the vertex A, is found the fpace AF, Inva cubical 
paraboloid, the diftance of the Center from the vertex, is = 
A P.'In a biquadratic paraboloid, § AP. Ina furdefolid pa- 
raboloid, ;[ AP. In the exterior parabola AST, the Center 
of gravity is at the diftance AL. ‘In the cubical paraboloid, 
$AQ_ Ina biquadratic paraboloid, ¢ AQ. Ina furdefoli- 
dal paraboloid, € A Q. 

11. The Center of gravity in the arch of a circle, is diftant from 
the Center of the arch by a line, which isa third proportional to 
the quadrant and the radius.—In a feGtor of a circle, the di- 
ftance of the Center of gravity from the Center of the circle, 


* is to the diftance of the Center of gravity of the arch, as two 


to three. 
For the Center of gravity of Jegments, lines, parabolic convids, 
JSphersids, truncated cones, &c. as being cafes more operofe, and 
at the fame time more out of the way ; we refer to Wolfius 
and others, 
12. To determine the Center of gravity in any body mechanically. 
Lay the given body HI, (fig. 20.) on an extended rope, or on 
the edge of a triangular prifm F G, bringing it this and that 
way, till the parts on either fide are in Equilibrio ; the plane, 
whofe fide is K L, pafles through the Center of gravity. Ba- 
lance it again on the fame, only changing its fituation; then 
2M will 
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will thé cord or the fide MN, pafs through the Cater of gra- 
vity fo that the interfeétion of the two lines MN and KL, 
determines the point O in the furface of the body required. 
The fame may be done by laying the body on a horizontal ta- 
ble, (as near the edge as is pofible, without its falling) in two 
pofitions, lengthwife and breadthwife: the common interfecti- 
on of the two lines contiguous to the edge, will be its Center 
of gravity. Or, it may be done by placing the body on the 
point of a ftyle, 6c. till it reft in aquilibrio. Tt was by this 
method, Borélli found the Center of gravity in an human bo- 
dy, to be between the nates and pubis ; fo that the whole gra- 
vity of the body is there collected, where nature has placed the 
genitals: An inftance of the wifdom of the creator, in placing 
the membrum virile in that place, which of all others is the 
moft convenient for the affair of copulation. — 

13. * Every figure, whether fuperficial or folid, generated by 
«© the motion of a line, or figure, is equal to the faétum of the 
“« generating magnitude, multiplied into the way of its Center 
« of gravity, ot the line its Center of gravity deferibes.” | See 
the demonftration hereof, under the article CeNrRo BARYc 
Method. , 

The preceding elegant theorem is looked on as one of the no- 
bleft geometrical difcoveries made in the laft age ; and is the 
foundation of the methodus centro-baryca. Pappus, indeed, 
gave the firft hint long ago ; but it was the jefuit Guldinus that 
brought it to maturity. Leibnitz fhews it will hold, if the axis, 
or Center, be continually changed during the generating mo- 
tion: The corollaries are too numerous to be here detailed. 

CENTER of an Hyperbola, is a point in the middle of the deter- 
minate or tranverfe axis. 

Center of Motion, is a point round which one or more heavy 

bodies, that have one common Ceriter of gravity, revolve ; 
v. gr. If the weights P and Q (Tab. Mechanicks, fig. 21.) re- 
volve about the point N, fo as when P defcends, Q afcends, 
N is faid to be the Center of motion. 
It is demonfttated in mechanicks, that the diftance IN, of the 
Center of gravity of any particular weight, from the common 
Center of gravity, ot the Center of motion N, is perpendicular 
to the line of dite&tion I p. } 

CenrTER of Ofcillation, a point wherein, if the whole gravity of 
a compound pendulum be collected, the feveral ofcillations will 
be performed in the fame time as before. , 

Hence, its diftance from the point of fufpenfion, is equal to 
the length of a fimple pendulum, whofe ofcillations are ifo- 
chronal with thofe of the compound one. ; 

Laws of the CenTER of Ofcillation, ts Uf feveral weights DF A B, 
(Tab. Mechanics, fig. 22.) whofe gravity is Juppofed collected in 
the points DF HB, conftantly retain the fame diftance between 
them/elues and the point of fufpenfion A ; and the pendulum thus com- 
pounded, performs its ofcillations about A ; the aiftance of the Center 
of ofcillation O, from the point of fifpenfion OA, will be had by 
multiplying the feveral weights into the fquares of the aiftances, and 
dividing the aggregate by the fum of the momenta of their weight. 
2. To determine the Center of ofcillation in a right line A B, (fg. 
23.) Let AB=4, AD=s, then will the infinitely {mall 
particle DP=dx, be the momentum of its weight + dx ; 
confequently the diftance of the Center of ofcillation in the 
part AD, from the point of fufpenfion A= fx dx:/xdx 
Sfe:ixcis, If then for « be fubftituted a, the di- 
ftance of the Center of ofcillation in the right line A B= ? a. 
Tn this manner is found the Center of ofcillation of a wire, of- 
cillating about one of its extremities. 

3. To determine the Center of dfcillation of the rectangle RIHS, 
(fig. 19.) fufpended in the middle point A, of the fide RI, and 
ofeillating about its axis RI. Let RISSH=a, AP=*; then 
will P p=adx, and the element of the area; confequently one 
weight = adx, and its momentum a+ dx. Wherefore, fa 
weds:faxdx—taxi:tax' = 3 x, indefinitely exprefles 
the diftance of the Center of ofcillation, from the axis of of- 
cillation in the fegment RCDI. If then for » be fubftituted 
the altitude of the whole retangle R Sd, we fhall have the 
diftance of the Center of ofcillation from the axis = 3 

For the Center of ofcillation in an equicrural triangle, A'S H, of- 
cillating about its axis RI, parallel to its bafe SH ; its diftance 
from the vertex A,isfound=3 of AE the altitude of the triangle. 
Of an equicrural triangle S AH ofcillating about its bafe SH, 
its diftance from the vertex A is found = + AE the altitude 
of the triangle. 

For the Center of oféillation in an equicrural triangle S A Hy, fu/- 
pended by an inflexible thread void of gravity, Ab, and ofcilla- 
ting about its axis parallel to its bafe SIZ; its diftance from the 
vertex, is found =} the altitude of the triangle. 

For the Centers of ofcillation of parabolas, and curves of the like 
Kind, ofcillating about their axis, parallel to their bafes, they 
are found to be as follpws. 

In the Apollonian parabola, the diftance of the Center from 
the axis, = 4 AE. - aah 
In a Cubical paraboloid, the diftance of the Center of ofcillation 
from the axis = 7; A E. | 
In a Biquadratic paraboloid, the diftance of the Center from the 
axis, = ,5 AE. 4 a 
In folid and plane figures agitated laterally, 7. ¢, about the axis 
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of ofcillation, petpendicular to the plane of the figure, the in- 
veftigation of the Center of ofcillation is fomewhat difficult ; 
in regard all the parts of the weight, by reafon of their une- 
qual diftance from the point of fufpenfion, do not move with 
the fame velocity 5 as is fhewn by Huygens, in his Horol. Ofeill. 
He found, in this cafe, the diflance of the Center of ofcillation, 
from the axis ima circle, to be 3iof the diameter ; ina rectan- 
gle, fufpended by one of its angles, 2 of the diagonal: im a 
parabola, fufpended by its vertex, of its axis, and 3 of the 
parameter; fufpended from a point in the middle of the bafis, 
of the axis, and 4 the parameter ; in the fector of a circle, 
% of a right line which is to the radius as the arch to the fub- 
tenfe: in a cone, ¢ of the axis, and } of the third proportio- 
nal to the axis, anda femi-diameter ot the bafe: in a {phere, 
fufpended from a point in the furface, #7; of the diameter: in 
the fame, fufpended from a point without the fphere, (as is 
ufually the cafe in pendulums) 3 of a third proportional to two 
quantities compofed of the femidiameter and length of the 
thread, and the femidiameter itfelf: in a cylinder, ? of the al- 
titude, and 4 a right line; which is to the femidiameter of the 
bafe, as that is to the altitude. 

Cenrer of Percuffion, in a moving body, is that point wherein 
the percuffion is the greateft, wherein the whole’ percitient 
force of the body is fuppofed to be colleéted: or about which 


the impetus of the parts is balanced on every fide. See PeRcus- 
SION. 


Laws of the Canter of Percufion. — 1. The Center of Percuffion 


is the Jame with the Center of Ofcillation, where the percutient 
body revolvés round a fixed point; and is determined in the 
fame manner, viz. by confidering the impetus of the parts, as 
fo many weights applied to an inflexible right line, void of 
gravity 5 i.e. by dividing the fum of the factums of the im- 
petus’s of the parts, multiplied by their diftances from the point 
of fufpenfion, by the fum of the impetus’s. What, therefore, 
has been above fhewn of the Center of O/cillation, will hold of 
the Center of Percuffion, where the percutient body moves 
round a fixed point. See CenTER of Ofcillation. 

2. The Center of Percuffion is the fame with the Center of Gra- 
vity, if all the parts of the percutient body be carried with a 
parallel motion, or with the fame celerity : for the momenta 
are the facta of the weights into the celerities. Wherefore, to 
multiply equiponderating bodies by the fame velocity, is the 
fame thing as to take equi-multiples; but the equi-multiples of 
equi-ponderating bodies, themftlves equi-ponderate 5 therefore, 
equivalent momenta are difpofed about the Center of gravity : 
confequently the Center of percuffion in this café, coincides 
with that of gravity ; and what is fhewn of the one, will hold 
of the other, 

CENTER of Comverfion, in mechanicks, a term firft ufed by M. 
Parent. Its fignification is thus conceived: if a ftick be laid on 
a ftagnant water, and drawn by a thread faftened to it, fo that 
the thread always makes the fame angle with the {tick ; always, 
v. g. aright angle ; the ftick will be found to turn on one of 
its points, which will be immoveable ; which point is termed 
the Center of Converfion. For the greater eafe, the thread may 
be conceived faftened to one end of the ftick. 

This effect arifes from the refiftance of the fluid, and the man- 
ner wherein it divides: for, imagine the firft moment of trac- 
tion ; it is certain, here, the refiftance of the parts of the fluid 
to be difplaced, tends to turn the ftick around the point to which 
the thread is faftened, as on a Center: fo that in the prefent 
inftance, the ftaff would defcribe precifely the quadrant of a 
circle: after which, the fluid would no longer bear the flick 
lengthwife ; but in a particular motion, in fuch manner, as 
that the free end of the ftick, and the parts neareft it, would 
defcribe larger arches of circles than the reft, and have a great- 
er velocity. The refiftance therefore of the fluid, which tends 
to imprefs a circular motion on the ftick, around the point to 
which the thread is faftened, tends to imprefs a greater velocity 
on the parts next the other extremity; or, which is the fame 
thing, thofe parts require a greater velocity to furmount the 
refiftance of the fluid: fo that the ftick will not have that cir- 
cular motion around the point to which the thread is fattened ; 
or, the refiftance of the fluid is greater towards the free ex- 
treme of the ftick, and ftill leffens towards the other extreme. 
Now, all the columns, or threads of water, which refift the 
ftick, mut be fuppofed of the fame length, or the fame mas. 
One may therefore find on the ftick fuch a point,as that taking a 
great number of thofé threads on that fide which refifts the leaft, 
and a lefs number on that fide where they refift the moft ; there 
will be an exact compenfation, and the forces be equal on each 
fide; it is this point is the Center of Converfion. And as the 
fame reafoning has place in all motions of traction made in 
the fame manner, this Center is always the fame point. 

The grand queftion here arifing, is to know precifely in what 
point the Center of converfion is found: this M. Parent has de- 
termined by an infinite deal of calewlation. If the ftick drawn. 
by one extremity be a ftrait line divided into twenty parts, 
reckoning from the thread, the Center of converfion, he finds, 
will be nearly on the 13th. If it be not a line, but a furface 
ora folid, there will be fome change in the fituation of the 
Center of convertion, according to the furface or the folid, fc 
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If inliew ofa body: fwimming in’a flixid, we fuppofe it laidon 
a rough unever plane; the refiftance of this plane to the mo- 
tion of the body, will'always be divided in the fame manner, 
and determine the fame Center of converfion. This reliftance 
is, precifely, what we call friétion, fo prejudicial to the effects of 
machines: ‘ ere: 

CentER ofa Parallehgram, or Pohgor, the point wherein its dia- 
gonals interfect. i : : ; 

CENTER of a Sphere,. isa point from which all the lines drawn to 
the furface, are equal. 3 
The Center of the Semicircle, by whofe revolution the fphere is 
generated, is alfo that of the fphere. 

Hermes Trifimegiftus defines God'an intelle@tual fphere, whofe 
Center is every where,, and circumference no where. 

CENT O,”* in poetry, a work wholly compofed of verfes, or paf- 
fages promifcuoufly taken from other authors; only difpofed in a 
new form, or order: fo as to. compofé a new work, and make 
a new meaning. 


© The word is Latin, Certo, which primarily fignifies a cloak 
made of patches; and that from the Greek xev/pwr: the Ro- 
man foldiers ufed’ thefe Centos, or pieces of old. ftuff patched 
over each other, to: guard themfelves from the ftrokes of their 
enemies. Though: others fay, that Centos were properly the 
patches of leather, &f¢c. wherewith their galleries or skreens, 
called Vinee, were covered; under which the befiegers made 
their approaches towards any place. 


Aufonius has laid down the rules to be obferved in compofing 
Centos, The pieces, he fays, may be taken either from the 
fame poet, or from feveral ; and the verfés may be either taken 
entire, or divided into two; one half to be conneéted with ano- 
ther half taken elfewhere : but two verfes are never to be taken 
running, nor is much lef than half a verfe to be taken, Agree- 
ably to thefe rules, he has made a pleafant nuptial Cento from 
Virgil. 

Proba Falconia has wrote the life of Jefus Chrift, in Cents’s ta- 
ken from Virgil: the like is done by Alex. Rofs, in his Chrifti- 
ados ; and by Stephen de Pleurre, canon regular of St, Vitor at 
Paris ; an inftance of whofe Cento’s on the adoration of the 
Magi, is as follows. ; 


Adoratio Magorum, AZctt, 2. 
6, Hin. 255. Ecce autem primi ub lumina folis, & ortus, 
2, Fi. 694. Stella facem ducens multa cum luce cucurrit : 
, 4. 526. Signavitque Viam™ carli in regione ferena. 3, ZB. 528. 
, AE. 530. Tum Reges * (credo quia fit divinitus illis 1, G. 41g. 
1, G. 416. Ingenium, & rerum fato prudentia major) 
98. Externi vewiunt * que cuigue eff copia leti 5, ZB. 100. 
11,48. 333 Munera portantes: * molles fua thura Sabai, 1, G. 57. 
3, £. 464. Dona debine auro gravia,* myrrhaguemadentest2,48. 100. 
9, 2. 659. Agnovere Deum Regem,*Regumgue Parentem. 6, A. 548. 
1, G. 418. Mutavere vias, * perfecis ordine votis : 10,8. 548. 
16. Infuetum per iter," fpatia in fua qui/g; recefit.12,ZB. 126, 


CENTRAL, fomething relating toa Center. See CenrEr, 
Thus, we fay, Central Eclip/e, Central Fire, Central Forces, 
Central Rule, &e. 

Centrat Forces, the vires, or powers whereby a moving body 
either tends towards the center of motion, or recedes from it, 
Central Forces are divided into two kinds, with regard to their 
different relations to the center, viz. the Centripetal, and the 
Centrifugal. 

Laws of CENTRAL Forces. 1. The following rule, for which we 
are obliged to the Marquis de Hopital, opens at once all the 
myfteries of Central Forces: fuppofe a body of any determinate 
weight to move uniformly round a center with any certain ve- 
locity ; find from what height it muft have fallen to acquire 
that velocity: then, as the radius of the circle it deicribes is to 
double that height, fo is its weight to its centrifugal force. 
Hence, it iseafy to infer, that, 

2. If two bodies, equal in weight, defcribe peripheries of un- 
equal circles in equal times, their Central Forces are as their 
diameters AB, and HL, (Tab. Mechanicks, fig.25.) And hence, 
if the Central Forces of two bodies, defcribing peripheries of two 
unequal circles, be as their diameters, they pals over the fame in 
equal times. 

3- The Central Force of a body moving in the periphery of a 
circle, is as the {quare of the infinitely fmall arch AE, divided 
by the diameter AB. Since thena body, by an equable motion, 
in equal times defcribes equal arches AE; the Central Force 
wherewith the body is impelled in the periphery of the circle. 
is conftantly the fame. 

4. If two bodies defcribe different peripheries by an equable mo- 
tion, their Central Forces are in a ratio, compounded of the du- 
Plicate ratio of their celerities, and the reciprocal one of their 
diameters. Hence, if the celerities be equal, the Central forces 
will be reciprocally as their diameters; and if the diameters AB 
and HL be equal, i, ¢. if each moveable proceed in the fame 
periphery, but with unequal celerities, the Central forces will be 
an a duplicate ratio of the velocities, 

If the Central forces of the two bodies moving in different peri- 
pheries be equal, the diameters of the circles AB, and HL, will 
be ina duplicate ratio of the celerities, 
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5. If two bodies, moving in unequal peripheries, be a&ted on by 
the fame Central force, the time in the larger is to that in the 
fmaller, ina fubduplicate ratio of the greater diameter AB, to 
the les HL ; wherefore, T*:72::D: d, that is, the diame- 
ters of the circles in whofe peripheries thofe bodies are ated on 
by the fame Central force, are in a duplicate ratio of the times, 
Hence alfo the times wherein fimilar peripheries or arches are 
tun over by bodies impelled by the fame Central force, are in 
proportion to their velocities. 
‘The Central forces are in a ratio, compounded of the direé& ratio 
of the diameters, and the reciprocal one of the fquares of the 
times, by the entire peripheries. 
6. If the times wherein the bodies are carried through the fame 
entire peripheries, or fimilar arches, be as the diameters of the 
circles, the Central forces afe reciprocally as the fame dia- 
meters, 
7. Ifa body move uniformly in the periphery of a circle, with 
the velocity it acquires by falling the height AL ; the Central 
force will be to the gravity, as double the altitude A L, to the 
radius CA.—If therefore the gravity of the body be called G, 
the centrifugal force will be 2A L. G: CA. 
8. If a heavy body move equably in the periphery of a circle, 
and with the velocity which it acquires by falling the height 
AL, equal to half the radius; the Central force will be equal 
to the gravity.—And again, ifthe Central force be equal to the 
gravity, it moves in the periphery of the circle, with the fame 
gravity which it acquires in falling a height equal to half the 
radius. 
g. If the Central Force be equal to the gravity, the time it takes 
up in the entire periphery, is to the time of its fall through half 
the radius, as the periphery to the radius. ~ 
to. If two bodies move in unequal peripheries, and with an 
unequal velocity, the which is reciprocally in a fubduplicate 
ratio of the diameters; the Central forces are |in a duplicate 
ratio of the diftances from the center of the forces, taken re- 
ciprocally, 
x1, Iftwo bodies move in unequal peripheries, with celerities 
which are reciprocally as the diameters; their Central forces 
will be reciprocally as the cubes of their diftances from the 
center of their forces, 
12. IF the velocities of two bodies moving in unequal peri- 
pheries, be reciprocally ina fubduplicate ratio of the diameters 3 
the times wherein they pafs the whole periphery, or fimilar 
arches, are reciprocally ina triplicate ratio, of the diftances 
from the center of the forces: wherefore, if the Central forces 
be reciprocally in a duplicate ratio of the diftances from the 
center, the times wherein the entire peripheries, or fimilar 
arches, are paffed oyer, are reciprocally ina triplicate ratio of 
the diftances, 
13. Ifa body movein acurve line, in fuch manner as that the 
radius CB, Fig. 25. n° 2. drawn from it to the fixed point C, 
placed in the fame plane, defcribes areas B A C, BCE, te, 
proportional to the times, or equal in any given time, it is fol- 
licited towards the point C, by a centripetal force, 
14. Ifa body proceed according to the direétion of the right 
line AD, and be folicited by a centripetal force towards a fixed 
point C, placed in the fame plane; it defcribes a curve, whofe 
cavity is towards C, and whofe feveral arez, comprehended 
between two radii AB and CB, are proportional to the 
times. 
15. However the Central forces differ from one another, they 
may be compared together ; for they are always in a ratio com- 
pounded of the ratio of the quantities of matter in the re- 
volving bodies, and the ratio of the diftances from the center ; 
and alfo in an inverfe ratio of the fquares of the periodical 
times. If then you multiply the quantity of matter in each 
body by its diftance from the center, and divide the product by 
the fquare of the periodical time, the quotients of the divifion 
will be to one another in the faid compound ratio, that is, as the 
Central forces, 
16, When the quantities of matter are equal,the diftances them- 
felyes mutt be divided by the {quares of the periodical times, to 
determine the proportion of the Central forces: in that cafe, if 
the {quares of the periodical times be to one another, as the cubes 
of the diftances, the quotients of the divifions, as well as the 
Central forces, will be in an inverfe ratio of the {quares of the 
diftances, 
17. When the force by which abody follicited towards a point 
is not every where the fame, butis either increafed or diminifh- 
ed, in proportion to the diftance from the center ; feveral 
curves will thence arife in a certain proportion, IF the force 
decreafes, in an inverfe ratio of the fquares of the diftances from 
that point, the body will defcribe an ellipfis, which is an oval 
curve, in which there are two points called Fact, and the point 
towards which the force is directed falls upon one of them: 
fo that in every revolution, the body once approaches to, and 
once recedes from it. The circle alfo bek ngs to that fort of 
curves, and fo in that cafe the body may alfo defcribe a circle, 
The body may alfo (by fuppofing a greater celerity in it) de- 
feribe the two remaining conic feétions, viz. the parabola and 
hyperbola-curves, which do not return into themfelves: on the 
contrary, if the force increafes with the diftance, and that ina 
Tao 
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ratio of the diftance itfelf, the body will again defcribe an ellip- 
fis; but the point to which the force is directed is the center of 
the ellipfe ; and the body, in each revolution, will twice approach 
to, and again twice recede from that point. In this cafe alfo, a 
bedy may move ina circle, for the reafon above-mentioned. 

CenTRAL Rule, is a rule, or method difcovered by our country- 
man, Thomas Baker, reétor of Nympton in Devon, where- 
by to find the center of a circle defigned to cut the parabola 
in as many points, as an equation to be conftruéted hath real 
roots, 5 : 

Its principal ufe is in the conftruétion of equations 5 and he has 
applied it with good fuccefs as far as biquadratics, 

The Central rule is chiefly founded on this property of the para- 
bola: that ifa line be infcribed in that curve perpendicular to 
any diameter, a rectangle formed of the fegments of the infcript 
is equal toa rectangle made of the intercepted diameter and pa- 
rameter of the axis. 
The Central rule has the advantage over Cartes’s, and De Lat- 
teres’s methods of conftruéting equations, in that both thefe 
latter are fubject to the trouble of preparing the equation by ta- 
king away the fecond term. ‘This we are freed from in Baker’s 
method, which fhews us how to conftruét all equations not 
exceeding the fourth power by the interfeQion of a circle and 
parabola, without the omiffion or change of any terms, See 
Phil. Tranf. N°. 157- ’ 

CENTRIFUGLAL force, is that whereby a body revolving 
round a center, endeavours to recede from it. 

Tt is one of the eftablifhed laws of nature, that all motion is of 
it felf reGtilinear ; and that the moving body never recedes 
from its firt right line, till fome new impulfe be fuperadded 
in a different direction: afler that new impulfe, the motion 
becomes compounded, but it continues ftill rectilinear ; though 
the direétion of the line be altered. To move ina curve, it 
mutt receive a new impulfe, and that in a different diredtion, 
every moment; a curve not being reducible to right lines, un- 
les infinitely fmall ones. If then a body continually drawn 
towards a center, be projected in a line that does not go thro’ 
that center, it will defcribe a curve; in each point whereof, 
A (Tab. Mechanichs, fig, 25.) it will endeavour to recede from 
the curve, and proceed in the tangent A D: and, if nothing 
hindered, it would atually proceed; fo as in the fame time 
wherein it defcribes the arch AE, it would recede the length 
of the line DE, perpendicular to AD, by its Centrifugal Force. 
The Centrifugal Force, therefore, is as the right line DE, per- 
pendicular to A D; fuppofing the arch AE infinitely fmall, 
The effect of the Centrifugal Force is fach, that a body, obliged 
to deferibe a circle, always defcribes the largeft it poffibly can: 
a greater circle being, as it were, lefscircular, and lefs diftant 
from right line than a fmall one. A body therefore fuffers 
more violence, and exerts its Centrifugal Force more when it 
defcribes a little circle, than when a large one: that is, the 
Centrifugal Farce is always proportional to the circumference of 
the curve in which the revolving, body is carried round, 

Tt is the fame in other wurves as in circles; for a curve, what- 
ever it be, may be efteemed as compofed of an infinity of arches 
of infinitely fmall circles, all deferibed on different radii; fo as 
that it is at thofe places where the curve has the greateft cur- 
vity, that the little arches are moft circular: thus, in the 
fame curve, the Centrifugal Force of the body that defcribes it, 
varies according to the feveral points wherein it is found. 

CENTRIPETAL Force, is that power whereby a moveable body, 
impelled in the right line A G, (Fig, 25.) is perpetually drawn 
out of its reétilinear motion, and follicited to proceed in a curve. 
The Centripetal Force, therefore, is as the right line DE to AB; 
fuppofing the arch AE infinitely fmall. Hence, the Centripetal 
and Centrifugal forces are equal. 

CENTRO-BARYC Method, in mechanicks, isa method of mea~ 
furing, or determining the quantity of a furface, or a folid, by 
confidering it as formed by motion, and multiplying it into the 
way of its center of gravity. : M97 
The doétrine is comprifed in the following theorem, with its 
corollaries, 

Every figure, whether fuperficial or folid, generated by the motion 
ofa line or a figure, is equal to the faéium of the generating mag- 
nitude into the way of its center of gravity, or the line which its 
center of gravity defcribes. 

Demonft. For {uppole the weight of the whole generating mag- 
nitude colleéted in the center of gravity ; the whole weight pro- 
duced by its motion, will be equal to the fa€tum of the weight 
moved, into the center of gravity, But when lines and figures 
are confidered like homogéneous heavy bodies, their weights 
are as their bulks: and therefore, the weight moved is the ge- 
nerating magnitude; and the weight produced, that generated, 
The figure generated, therefore, is equal to the faétum of the 
magnitude, into the way of its center of gravity. QE. D. 
Coro], 1, Since a parallelogram ABCD, (Tab. Afechanichs, 
fig. 26.) is defcribed, if the right line AB, proceed according 
to the direétion of another AC, witha motion ftill parallel to 
itfelf; and the way of the center of gravity E, is equal to the 
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right line EF, perpendicular to CD, that is, to the altitude 
of the parallelogram: its area is equal to the factum of the 
bafe CD, or the defcribent line into the altitude EF. 
Coral, 2. In the fame manner it appears, that the folidity of 
all bodies defcribed by a plane defcending according to the di- 
rection of any right line AC, is had by multiplying the de- 
{cribing plane by the altitude. 
Coral, 3. Since a circle is deferibed, if the radius C L (Fig. 27.) 
revolve round a center C, and the center of gravity of the ra- 
dius CL, be in the middle F ; the way of the center of gra- 
vity is a periphery of a circle X, deferibed by a fubduple ra- 
dius: confequently thearea of the circle, is equal to the factum. 
of the radius C L, into the periphery defcribed by the fubduple 
radius CF, 
Corel. 4. If a rectangle ABCD, (Tab. Adechanicks, fig. 28.) 
revolve about itsaxis A.D; the rectangle will defcribe a cylin- 
der, and the fide B C the fuperficies of a cylinder, But the cen- 
ter of gravity of the right line BC, is in the middle F ; and 
the center of gravity of the generating plane in the middle G, 
of the right line EF. The way of this latter, therefore, is the 
periphery of a circle defcribed by the radius EG; that of the 
former, the periphery of a circle defcribed by the radius EF. 
Wherefore, the fuperficies of the cylinder is the faétum of the 
altitude BC, into the periphery of a circle defcribed by the ra- 
dius EF, or the bafe. And the folidity of the cylinder, is the 
factum of the generating re&tangle A BCD, into the periphery 
of a circle defcribed by the radius EG, which is fubduple of 
EF, or of the femidiameter of the cylinder. 
Suppofe, v. gr. the altitude of the defcribing plane, and there~ 
fore of the cylinder BC a; the femidiameter of the bafe 
DCs=r; then will EG fr: and fuppofing the ratio of the 
femidiameter to the periphery =1: m, the periphery defcribed 
by the radius $7 = 3 mar, Therefore, multiplying 4 mr by 
the area of the rectangle AC=ar; the folidity of the cylin- 
der will be =2mar. But} mart—tr. mr,a the area of the 
circle defcribed by the radius DG, It is evident, therefore, 
the cylinder is equal to the fa€tum of the bafe into the alti- 
tude. 
Corel. 5. In like manner, fince the center of gravity of the 
right line A B, (Tab, Aechanicks, fig. 17.) is in the middle M, 
and the furface of a cone is defcribed, if the triangle A BC re- 
volve about itsaxis; if P M=:C; the fuperficies of the cone 
will be equal to the factum of its fide AB, into the periphery 
defcribed by the radius P M, or the fubduple of the femidiame- 
ter of the bafe BC. 
Suppofe, v. gr. BC==r, AB =a; the ratio of the radius to 
the periphery 1: m; then will PM=4r, and the periphery 
defcribed by this radius == 4 mr. Therefore, multiplying 2 mr 
into the fide of the cone A B, the product is the faperficies of 
tamr. But} amr isalfo the fa&um of $@and mr: there- 
fore, the furface of the cone is the product of the periphery, 
into half the fide, 
Corel. 6. If the triangle A C B, (Tab. Mechanicks, fig. 29.) re- 
volye about anaxis, it defcribesa cone ; but if CB be bifected 
in D, and the right line AD be drawn, and AO =? AD; 
the center of gravity will bein OQ. The folidity of the cone, 
therefore, is equal to the faCtum of the triangle C A B, into the 
periphery defcribed by the radius PO; but AD: AO::BD: 
OP; and AO=3- AD, and DB + CB. Therefore, 
OP =—7BD=>CB, 
Suppofe, v. gr. BC =r, AB==a; the ratio of the radius to 
the periphery <1: m. Then will OP = 4r the periphery de- 
feribed by this radius + mr; the triangle ACB=4r; and 
therefore, the folidity of the cone ; mr 4ar—=}amr 
But}amr* mir. mr ia. Or, the factum of the bafe of 
the cone into the third part of the altitude, See TRIANGLE. 
This elegant theorem, which may be ranked among the chief 
inventions in geometry of the laft age, was taken notice of long 
ago by Pappus; but the jefuit Guldinus was the firft who fet it 
in its full light, and exhibited its ufe in a variety of examples. 
Several other geometers, after Guldinus and Pappus, have alfo 
ufed it in meafuring folids, and furfaces generated by a rotation 
round a fixed axis ; efpecially before the late invention of the 
integral calculus: and it may ftill take place in fome cafes, where 
the integral calculus would be more difficult. M, Leibnitz has 
obferved, that the method will hold, though the axis or center 
be continually changed during the generative motion, 
CENTRUM, in geometry, mechanicks, &c. See CENTER. 
Centrum Phonicum, in acouttics, is the place where the fpeaker 
ftands in polyfyllabical and articulate echoes, 
Centrom Phonocampticum, is the place, or object that returns 
the yoice in an echo, 
Cenrrum Tendingfum, in anatomy, a point, or center, wherein 
the tails of the mufcles of the diaphragm meet. 
This center is perforated towards the right fide, for the vena 
cava ; towards the left, backward : Its flefhy part gives way to 
the gula. The defcending trunk of the great artery, thoracic 
duét, and vena azygos, pa(s between its two inferior proceffes. 
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CENTRY Box, a wooden cell, or lodge, made to fhelter the 


centinel, or fentry, from the injuries of the weather. 


In a fortification, fuch lodges are ufually placed on the flanked 
angles of the baftions, on thofe of the fhoulder, and fometimes 


in the middle of the curtain, 


CENTUMVIRATE, among the Romans, a court compofed of 
one hundred magiftrates, or judges, appointed to decide private 


differences between the people. 

CENTURION, Cenrurio, among the Romans, an officer in 
the infantry, who commanded a Century, or an hundred 
men, 

The firft Centurion of the firft cohort of each legion, was called 


Primipilus, Primopilus, or Primipili. Centurio, fometimes Pri- 


mus Centurio: he was not under the command of any tribune, 


as all the reft were; and had four Centuries under his dire- 


tion. He guarded the ftandard, and the eagle of the legion. 
CENTURY, a thine divided, or ranged into an hundred parts. 


At the time when the Roman people were aflembled for creating 


of magiftrates, eftablifhing of laws, or deliberating of publick 
affairs, they were divided into Centuries; and to the end their 
~ fuffrages might be more eafily collected, they voted by Cen- 
turies : this was done in the campus martius ; and thefe aflem- 
blies were hence called Comitia Centuriata. 
The Roman cohorts were diftributed into decuries, com- 
manded by decurions; and Centuries by centurions, Each co- 
hort coniifted of fix Centuries, aud a legion of fixty. See 
Conorr. 

Cenrory, in chronology, is the fpace of one hundred years. 
Church hiftory is computed chiefly by Centuries, commencing 
from our Saviour’s incarnation. 

In this fenfe, we fay, the firft Century ; the fathers of the fe- 
cond Century ; the councils of the third Century, &c. 

Centuries of Magdeburg, a celebrated ecclefiattical hiftory, di- 
vided into thirteen Centuries, containing thirteen hundred 
years, ending ‘at 1298; compiled by feveral learned prote- 
ftants of Magdeburg. 

The chief of the Centuriators, was Matthias Flacius Illyricus. 
It is faid that Baronius undertook his annals, purely to oppofe 
the Magdeburg Centuriators. 

CEPHALAA, See CepHarateta. 

CEPHALIC *, in medicine, is applied to any thing belonging 
to the head, or its parts, See Heap. 


* The word is Greek xepaarnos, formed of xepuan, caput, head, 


Cepuatics, or CEPHALIC Medicines, 
diforders of the head. 

Thefe are generally of a volatile, fpirituous, or aromatic nature, 
or at leaft they are joined with fuch; and are fuppofed to be of 
fervice, by the volatility of their particles infinuating into the 
nerves, and mixing with the animal {pirits directly, as well as 
by the common circulation, Fixed bodies can only become 
Cephalic by accident. 

Thus, fpirit of lavender is fuppofed diretly to a& upon the 
nerves of the palate, &. upon which account, it is frequentl 
taken dropped on (ugar, or bread: and fal volatile, by fmelling 
to, is fuppofed to be affiitant to the head, by its volatile par- 
ticles entering the olfagtory nerves. As to aromatic Cephalics, 
as the fpecies of diambra, powder de gutteta, nutmeg, &c, 
they act chiefly by their aromatic parts warming the nervous 
fyftem, and increafing their vibrations, by which the nervous 
fluid circulates more freely. 

Ceruatic Féin, in anatomy, is a vein of the arm between the 
skin and the mufcles, divided into two branches, External and 
Internal. The external goes down to the wrift, where it joins 
the bafilica, and turns up to the back of the hand: the inter- 
nal branch, together with a fprig of the balilica, makes the 
mediana.—See Tab. Anat. (angeiol.) fig. 6. lit. n. 

It is thus called, in regard the antients ufed to open it in dif- 
orders of the head ; from a miftaken notion that it had a nearer 
concern with the head than any of the other veins, 

CEPHALALGIA, in medicine, is underftood, in the general, 
of any head-ach ; but properly fignifies, only a frefh one.— 
When it becomes inveterate, it is called Cephalea ; and, when 
it only poflefles half the head, Hemicrania. 

CEPHALOPHARYNGAI, in anatomy, two mufcles of the 
orifice of the cefophagus called the Pharynx. 

They have their origin in the articulation of the head with the 
firft vertebra, and are inferted into the upper part of the pha- 
rynx 5 they ferve to draw it upwards and backwards. 

CEPHEUS, in aftronomy, a conftellation of the northern he- 
mifphere; whofe ftars in Ptolemy’s catalogue are thirteen; in 
Tycho’s eleven; in Hevelius’s forty; in the Britanic cata- 
logue thirty-five. The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, 
vmagnitudes, &c, whereof, are as follow, 


are fuchas are proper for 
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Names and Situations of 2 Longitude ; Latitude. { 2 
the Stars. 8 3 
SAO LANES or hay ES 
In the preced. foot S 28 50 35175 27 4614 ig 
In the preced. arm 220g 05 179156 57145 
In the bend of the preced, arm © 14 30/71 45 45] 4 
14 5825174 § 20] 6 
In the preced. fhoulder 831 3168 56 st 3g 
; 14 18 55 | 69 59 15] 6 
20 3019 |70 2 57} 6 
118 35/71 Sis} 3 
In the girdle, againft the preced, fide 10 42 11 | 66 47 28] 6 
Y 10 5 8]65 29 21 °5 
10 BS 4 14 37/79 15 331 5 
VY 9 35 24165 2 271 7 
OU 71641] 70 22 go} 6 
VY, 4 7 6] 61 39 14] 6 
That preced. the tiara 7 41 48) 61 52 st] 6 
1 
Tn Cepheuss neck ro 58 16] 62 54 22] 7 
B 10 27 45} 69 22 27]5 6 
Tn the breaft Y 19 55 16) 65 45 41] 5 
15 33 22) 64 18 27] 6 
16 29 3] 64 36 41] 6 
20 
Middle of 3 in the tiara 940 7] 61 9 27/45 
North. and fmall. of the fame 11 41 33] Or s4 25] 6 
South in the tiara 8 42 5159 58 31] 4 
SB 8 40 54] 68 25 29] 5 
Y 18 32 2] 63 24 27] 7 
oe 
a 24 5 28163 57 16} 6 
That following the tiara 13 20 14 }59 32 5044 5 
é ’ B 26 30 10] 68 31.58} 6 
Between the feet, double 26 37 31} 68 23 715 6 
V 2254 40] 62 210) 6 
30 
DB 13.24 514.66 9 34] 6 
Preced. in the following arm © '28 58 46 | 62 36 40} 4 
In the following leg BS 1916 3) 65 31 44] 5 
Latter in the hind arm 5 42 36] 61 23 20] § 
In the hind foot BD 25 48 15 | 64 36 474 3 
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CEPI Corpus, in law, a return made by the fheriff, upon a ca- 
pias, or other procef$ to the like purpofe ; fignifying, that he 
hath taken the body of the party. 

CERATE *, Cerarum, in medicine, a kind of {tiff unguent, 
or liniament, made of oil and wax, with other ingredients; ufed 
externally in feveral difeafes, efpecially thofe of the skin, 


¥LIt, takes its name from its capital ingredient, wax, called in 
Latin Cera. 


Its confiftence is thicker than that of a liniament ;_ the laft hav- 
ing ufually two ounces of wax to two of oil; but the Cerate, 
four of wax to two of oil: yet it is thinner than a plafter. 
There are Cerates of various kinds, refrigerative, Stomachic, 8c. 
Cerate of Sulphur, of Saunders, reftringent Cerate of Bricks, Di- 
vine Cerate, &c, 
There’ is a particular one, called the Refrigerative Cerate of 
Galen, made of white wax and oleum rojat, omphacin, 

CERATION, Cerario, in chymiftry, the operaton of wax- 
ing. See the article. 

CERATOGLOSSUM ®, Keeamyawarsy, in anatomy, a pair of 
mutcles of the tongue, thus defcribed by Mr. Cowper: “ The 
“ Ceratogloffum has a broad flefhy origination, at the fuperior 
“ part of the os hyoides, laterally ; whence it afcends to its 
“ infertion, at the root of the tongue. This, with its partner, 
“ aéting, draw the tongue into the mouth directly : if only 
“ one of them act, it moves the tongue on one fide.” 

* The word is derived from the Greek xecas, horn, and aware, 
tongue; its form bearing fome refemblance to a horn, 

CERCELE, in heraldry. A Cros CeRcELE’, isa croft, which 
opening at the ends, turns round both ways, like a ram’s horns, 
See Cross. 

CERDONIANS, antient heretics, who maintained moft of the 
errors of Simon Magus, Saturninus, and the Manichees. 
They took their name from their leader Cerdon, a Syrian, who 
came to Rome in the time of pope Hyginus; and there abjured 
his errors: but he did this in appearance only; for he was 
afterwards convicted of perfifting in them, and accordingly 
was caft out of the church again, 
Cerdon afferted two principles, the one good, and the other evil : 
this latt, according to him, was creator of the world, and the 
God that appeared under the old law. The firft, whom he 
called unknown, was the father of Jefus Chrift ; who, he taught, 
was only incarnate in appearance, and was not born of a 
virgin ; nor did he fuffer death but in appearance. He denied 
the refurreftion, and rejected all the books of the Old Tefta- 
ment, as coming from an evil principle, Marcion, his difciple, 
fucceeded him in his errors, Whence the Marchionites, 


2N CEREALIA, 


CEREALIA, in antiquity, feafts of Ceres,.i 3 [ 
tolemus, fon of Celeus king of Elufine in Attica, in gratitude 
for his haying been inftrudied by Ceres, who was fuppofed to 
have been his nurfe, in the art of cultivating corn, and making 
bread. 

There were two feafts of this kind at Athens; the one called 
Elujinia, the other The/imaphoria. , 
What both agreed in, and was common to all the Cerealia, 
was, that they were celebrated with a great deal of religion 
and purity 5 fo that it was efleemeda great pollution to meddle, 
on thofe days, in conjugal matters, 

Tt was not Ceres alone that was honoured here, but alfo Bacchus. 
The vidtims offered were hogs, by reafon of the waite they 
make in the produdts of the earth: whether there was any 
Wine offered, or not, is matter of much debate among the 
critics. Plautus and Macrobius feem to countenance the ne- 
gative fide ; Cato and Virgil the pofitive. Macrobius fays, in- 
deed, they did not offer wine to Ceres; but mulfum, which 
was a compofition of wine and honcy boiled up together : and 
that the facrifice made on the 21{t of December to that god- 
defs and Hercules, was a pregnant fow, together with cakes 
and mulfum:: and that this is whatVirgil means by Miti Baccho. 
Vide Salmatius, Lambin, Se. 

The Cerealia palfed from the Greeks to the Romans, who 
held them for eight days fuccetively ; commencing, as gene- 
rally held, on the fith of the ides of April. It was the wo- 
men alone who were concerned in the celebration, ull drefled 
in white: the men, likewifé in white, were only {pechators. 
They eat nothing till after fun-fet; in memory oi Ceres, W ho 


CER 


nftituted by Trip- CERINTHIANS, antient heretics, who denied the deity of Je- 


fus Chrift,—They took their name from Cerinthus, one of the 
firft herefiarchs in. the church, being cotemporary with 
St. John, 

Cerinthus was a zealous defender of the, circumcifion, as well 
as the Nazarenes and Ebionites. St, Epiphanius fays, he was 
the head of a faction which rofe at Jerufalem againft St, Peter, 
on account of fome uncircumcifed perfons with whom that 
apoftle had eat. He believed that Jefus Chrift was a. mere 
man, born of Jofeph and Mary; but that in his baptifm, a 
celettial virtue defcended on bim in form of a dove ; by means 
whereof he was confecrated by the holy Spirit, and made Chritt. 
It was by means of this celeftial virtue, therefore, that he 
wrought fo many miracles; which, as he received it fiom 
heaven, quitted him after his paflion, and returned to the place 
whence it came: fo that Jefus, whom he called pure man, 
really died and rofe again; but that Chrift, who was diftin- 
guifhed from Jefus, did not fuffer at all. 

Some authors afcribe the book of the Apacalyp/e to Cerinthus ; 
adding, that he put it off under the name of St. John, the bet- 
ter to authorize his reveries touching Chrift’s reign in the fleth : 
and it is even certain he publifhed fome works of this kind, 
under the title of Apacalypfes. 

St. Epiphanius obferves, that when a Cerinthian died without 
bapufm, another perfon was baptized in his ftead. 

They received the gofpel of St. Matthew, to countenance their 
doétrine of circumcifion, from Chrift’s being circumcifed; but 
they omitted the genealogy. And they dilcarded the epiftles of 
St, Paul, becaufe that apoftle held carcumcifion abolithed. 


in her fearch after her daughter, took no repait but in the CEROMA, originally denoted a mixture of oi} and) wax, with 


evening. 

After the battle of Cann, the defolation was fo great at Rome, 

that there were no women to celebrate this feaft, by reafon 

they were all in mourning; fo that it was omitted that year. 
CEREBELLUM, or Cerexet, in anatomy, the hinder part 

of the brain.—See Tab. nat (ofteol.) fig. 5. litt. cc. 


which the antient wreftlers rubbed chemfelves, not only to 
make their limbs more fleek, and lefs capable of being laid hold 
of, but more pliable, and fit for exercile, 

CERTIFICAT E, a ieilimony given in writing, to afflure and no- 
tify the truth of amy thing co a court of juftice, or the like. 
See ‘TEsTIMONIAL. 


The Cerebellum is efteemed a kind of litte brain by itfelf, as] CERTITUDE, is properly a quality of the judgment, import- 


the word imports, which is a diminutive of Cerebrum. 
It is placed in the hinder and lower part of the skull, under- 
neath the hind part of the brain, or cerebrum: it lies open to 
the cerebrum at bottom ; but at top it is feparated from it by a 
duplicature of the dura mater. Its figure fomewhat refembles a 
flat bowl, broader than it’s long, 
Its fubftance is harder, drier, and more folid than that of 
the brain, but of the fame nature and kind; being compofed 
like it, of a cortical, or glandulous; and a medullary part: 

* the branches of which laft, when opened, refemble thofe of a 
tree, meeting in the middle, and forming a kind of ftem, 
which runs quite through it. Its colour is yellowifh, that of 
the brain being whiter. 
Tts furface is unequal, and furrowed, but not fo much as that 
of the cerebrum ; appearing rather as if laminated, like fome 
fhells ; the middle circles being the largett and deepeft: be- 
tween the lamina are duplicatures of the pia mater. The 
fore and hind parts of the Cerebellum are terminated by apo- 
phyfes; called Vermiformes, from the refemblance they bear to 
worms: it is joined to the medulla oblongata by two procefles, 
called by Willis, Pedunculi, 
Belides thefe, there are two or three other medullary procef- 
fes, which paffing acrofs the medulla oblongata, form an arch ; 
from the difcoverer called Pows Varoli. 
The blood-veflels of the Cerebellum are the fame with thofe of 
the cerebrum; and the ufe the fame, viz. to feparate the ner- 
vous juice from the blood, and convey it through the feveral 
parts of the body. 
Dr, Willis, however, diftinguifhes between the funétions of the 
Cerebrum, and Cerebellum ; making the firft the principle of yo- 
luntary motions, and aétions ; and the laft the principle of in- 
voluntary ones, viz, that of refpiration, the motion of the 
heart, &e. 
It is commonly afferted, that a wound either in the cortex, or 
medulla of the Cerebellum, is mortal; which it is not in the 
brain, from which there have been entire parts taken away 
without harm, The truth is, we have inftances of people 
living fome time not only without any cerebrum, but alfo 
without any Cerebellum. 

CEREBRUM, in anatomy, the brain, properly fo called; in 
contra-diftin@tion from the Cerebellum. See Brain. 

CEREMONY *, an affembiage of feveral aGtions, forms, and 
circumftances, ferving to render a thing more magnificent 
and folemn. 

* The word comes from the Latin Ceremonia, quafi Cereris mu- 
nia, on account of the great number of ceremonies ufed in 
making the offerings to Ceres: or by reafon the firlt religious 
ceremonies were thofe of Ceres: hence Cicero calls Cererem 
antiqufimam, religiofiffimam principem omnium facrorum, que 
apud omnes gentes fiunt. Valerius Maximus derives it from Care 
and Munia: Care wasa little town near Rome, where the Ro- 
mans made offerings to the gods, with uncommon ardor and 
officioufne(s, on occafion of the fear they were in of the Gauls, 
who then lay before Rome. Others deduce it from Cerws, an 
antient Latin word, which fignifies holy or facred : fome from 
the Greek gauge, to rejoice. 


ing an adhefion of the mind to the propoiition we affirm ; or 
the ftrength wherewith we adhere to it. 

Certitude \s of the fame nature with the evidence that produces 
it: the evidence is in the things that the mind fees and confi- 
ders, i.e, in the ideas: Certitude is in the judgment the mind 
makes of thofe ideas, 

The fchoolmen diftinguifh two kinds of Certitude: the one of 
Speculation, arifing from the evidence of the thing; the other 
of Adbefion, which arifes from the importance thereof: this 
laft they apply to matters of faith. 

Further, the {chools diftinguifh three other kinds of Certitude, 
with regard to the three different kinds of evidence whence 
they arife. 

Metaphyfical CeRTITUDE, is that arifing from a metaphyfical 
evidence: fuch is that a geometrician has of the truth of this 
propofition, “ That the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right ones.” 

Phyfical Cervirupe, is that arifing from phyfical evidence : 
fuch is that a man has that there is fre on his hand, when he 
fees it blaze, and feels it burn. 

Moral Cervrrupe, is that founded on moral evidence: fuch is 
that a perfon has, that he has got, or Joit a caufe, when his 
attorney and friends fend him an expref notice of it, or a co- 
py of the judgment, &c. 

Maral Certitude, is frequently equivalent to metaphyfical Cer- 
titude. Thus a criminal who hears the fentence read fre- 
quently makes no doubt either of his condemnation or execu 
tion; and yet has nothing, here, beyond a moral Certitude; 
for, metaphyfical Certitude he has none: neither bas he an 
phyfical Certitude, except as to what relates to the reading of 
the fentence, and the action of the executioner when he takes 
him into his pofleffion. 

In the Philofepbical Tranfadtions, we have an algebraic calcula- 
tion of the degrees of moral certitude, arifing trom human te~ 
ftimony in all its cafes; whether immediate, mediate, concur~ 
ring, oral, or written. 

The author thereof fhews, that if the report pafs through feye~ 
ral reporters hands ere it arrive, each conveying $ of Certitude, 
after 12 tranfmiffions, it will only be an equal lay, whe~ 
ther it be true or not: if the proportion of Certitude be 
fixed at 322, it will come to half from the 7oth hand; if at 


pia) 
4222, from the 695th hand, 

For concurring evidences, if two reporters have each £ of cer- 
tainty, they will both givean aflurance of 38, or of 35 tor; if 
three, of 24: and the co-atteftation of 10 would give 1232, of 
certainty ; that of azoth, 3224922, He fhews, farther, that 
if there be fix particulars ina narrative, all equally remarkable ; 
and that he to whom the report is given has $ of Certitude for 
the whole; there is 35 to 1 a againft the failure in any one 
certain particular 

He procee's to compute the certainty of tradition, both oral 
and written, in whole and part; fucceffively tranfmitted, and 
alfo co-attefted by feveral fucceffors of tranfmittents, 


CERT- 


CES 


CERT-MONEY, Head-money, a common fine, paid yearly 
by the refiants of feveral manors to the lords thereof; and 
fometimes to the hundred, pro Certo Letz, for the certain keep- 
ing of the leet—This, in aatient records, is called Certum 
Lete. 

CERVICAL * Nerves, are feven pair of nerves, fo called, as ha- 
ving their origin in the Cervix, or neck,.—See Tab. Anat. 
(ofteol.) fig. 6. lit, dd. 

* They are thus called from the Latin Cervix, neck. 


The firt pair arifes between the firft and fecond vertebre of the 
neck; and contrary to the reft, comes out before and behind : 
whereas the other fix pair come out laterally from the jun@tures 
of the vertebra, through particular perforations : this firft pair 
goes tothe mufcles of the head and ear, The fecond pair, ac- 
cording to Dr. Willis, contributes the main branch towards the 
formation of the diaphragmatic nerves ; which, according to 
Vieuffens, {pring only from the fourth and fixth pair, The three 
laft pair, joining with the two firft of the dorfum, or thorax, 
make the brachial nerves. All the Cervical Nerves {end innu- 
merable branches to the mufcles, and other parts of the head, 
neck, and fhoulders. 

Cervicar Veféls, among anatomifts, denote the arteries, veins, 
&c. which pafs through the vertebree and muftles of the neck, 
up to the skull. 

CERVICALES Defcendentes, a pair of mufcles, antagonifts to the 
facro-lumbares ; coming from the third, fourth, fifth, and fixth 

. vertebra of the neck. 

Moft authors rekon thefe, though improperly, a produétion 
and part of the facro-lumbus. 

CERVIX, in anatomy, properly denotes the hind part of the 
neck ; as contra-diftinguifhed from the fore-part, which is cal- 
led Fugulum, or the throat, 

Cervix of the Uterus, the neck of the uterus, or that oblong canal, 

or paffage between the internal and external orifices, and which 
receives and inclofés the penis like a fheath, whence it ig alfo cal- 
led Vagina. See Urerus, and Vacina. 
The Cervix Uteri, in maids, is very narrow, except in the time 
of the menfes; fcarce wide enough to admit a goofe’s quill: its 
inner extremity is called the Ofculum Internum, which is kept 
fealed up with a kind of glutinous matter, iffuing from the glands 
about it. 

CERUMEN, a thick, vifcous, bitter excrementitious humour, 
feparated from the blood by proper glands placed in the meatus 
auditorius, or outer paflage of the ear, 

This is alfo called Cernmen aurium, in Englith, Zar-wax. 
Ear. 

CERUSSE, or Cerusr, a white calx of lead, ufed in painting, 
and cofmeticks ; made by calcining that metal, in the vapour of 
vinegar. 

Cerufé is made of thin laminzz, or plates of lead, made up into 
rolls, and fo placed as to receive and imbibe the fumes of vinegar, 
contained in a veflel fet over a moderate fire, 

‘The laminz are, by means hereof, converted into'a white ruft; 
which they gather together, and grinding: it up with water, 
form it into little cakes. Cardan fhews how to make a fort of 
Ceruffe of tin and urine. 

Ceruffé makes a beautiful white colour, and is much ufed by the 
painters, both in oiland water colours. It makes the principal 
ingredient in the fucus ufed by the ladies. for the complexion, 
Taken inwardly, it isa dangerous poifon; it foon fhews its 
malignity, {poiling the breath and teeth, and haftening wrin- 
kles, and all the fymptoms of old age. 
The beft Ceruffzy is that of Venice; but this is rare: that chiefly 
ufed, is either Englifh or Dutch, both of which have more 
chalk in them than white lead; the latter, however, is the 
better of the two,—Fallopius fpeaks of a native Ceruffe, but 
every body elfe knows it to be fatitious. 

CESAR. See the article Cmsar, 

CESARIAN Seé#ion. See Cmsarran Sefion, 

CESSAVIT, a writ which lies in divers cafes ; upon this general 

ground, that he againft whom it is brought, has for two years 
ceafed or negleéted to perform fuch feryice, or pay fuch rent, as 
he is obliged to by his tenure; and has not upon his lands or 
tenements fufficient goods or chattels to be diftrained. 
A Coeffavit only lies for annual fervice, rent, and fuch like, 
not for homage or fealty.—The forms and fpecies of Ceffavit 
are various; as Ceffavit de Cantaria, Ceffavit de Feodifirma, 
Ceffavit per Bienniwn. 

CESSION, in a legal fenfe, an aét whereby a perfon furrenders 


up, and tranfinits to another perfon, a right which belonged 
to himfelf, 


Coffin is a general term, 
Relinguifanent, Transfer, 
Cession is particularly ufed 


legal (urrender of a perfon’s effeéts to his creditors, to avoid im- 
prifonment. 


See 


the {pecies whereof are, a Surrender, 
and Subrogation; which fee. 


‘This pra&tice ftill obtains in France, and other countries 3 and | 


is done by virtue of letters patent granted in favour of the poor 
and honeft. The Ceffon originally carried with it a mark of 
infamy, and obliged the perfon to wear a green cap, or bonnet ; 


Cesston, in the ecclefiaftical law, 


in thecivil law, fora voluntary and} 


CET 


at Lucca an orange one: to negle& this, was to forfeit the pri- 
vileges of the Ceffion. This was originally intended to fignifys 
that the Caffionary veas become poor through his own folly. 

The Italian lawyers deferibe the ceremony of Ceffon to confift in 
ftriking the bare breech three times againft a ftone, called Lapis 
Vitaperii, in the prefence of the judge. Formerly it conlifted int 
giving up the girdles and keys in court ; the antients ufing to 
catry at their girdles the chief utenfils wherewith they got 
their living; as the ferivener his efcritore, the merchant his 
bag, &c, 

The form of Gefion among the antient Romans and Gauls 
was as follows. The Ceffonary gathered up duft in his left 
hand, from the four corners of the houfe, and ftanding on the 
threthold, holding the door-poft in his right hand, threw the 
duft back over his fhoulders, then {tripping into his fhirt, and 
quitting his girdle and bags, he jumped with a pole over a 
hedge ; hereby letting the world know, that he had nothing 
left, and that when he jumped, all he was worth was in the 
air with him, 

This was the Ceffion in criminal matters: in civil cafes, it was 
fufficient tolaya broom, {witch, or broken ftraw on the threfhold, 
This was called Chrenscruda per durpillum & feflucam. 

is one manner of yacating or 


voiding an ecclefiaftical benefice, 
Coffin is an implicit kind of refignation, underftood where a 
perfon does fome a&, or takes on himfelf fome charge, which 
is inconfiftent with his holding the benefice he was before pof- 
feffed of, 
By the ftatute, if a clerk have one benefice of $7. per annum 
value, and takes another, of what value foever, with cure of 
fouls, and without difpenfation, the former living is, ip/o fadioy 
void: and this kind of yoidance of a living is called Ceffion. 
What is called by Ceffim in other benefices, is called by Creation 
in relation to a bifhoprick ; for if an incumbent be made a bi« 
fhop, his benefice is faid to be wid by creation, 


CESSIONARY, a Bankrupt. 


CESSOR, in law, one dilatory, and delinquent in his duty, or 
fervice, and who thereby incurs the danger of the law, and is 
liable to havé the writ Ceffavit brought againft him. 

Where it is faid the tenant ceffeth, it is meant he ceafeth to do 
his duty, or fervice to which he is bound, 

CESTUI, a French term, literally fignifying He, or Fin; fre- 
quently wed in our old Jaw-writings.  T'hus, 

Cest ur qui Truft, is he who has lands in truft, &%c. committed 
to! him for the benefit of another. 

Crsrur qui Vie, one for whofe life any lands or tenements are 
granted, 

Cesrur qui Ue, he to whofe ufe'another man is infeoffed in lands 
or tenements, 

CESTUS *, among antient poets, 
by Venus, 
love. 

* The word isalfo written Ceflum, and Cefton : Tt comes from the 
Greek xes@ , a' Girdle, or other thing embroidered, or Wrought 
with the needle: whence allo Inceflus; aterm ued at fir for 
any naughtinefs by undoing the girdle, €c. but now reftrained 
to that between perfons near akin. See Incrsr. 

CESTUS, or Czstus, was alfoa large leathern gantlet, gar- 
nifhed with lead, ufed in the combats or exercifes of the antient 
Athlete. See Casrus. 

CESURE, or Casura, in poetry. See Casura. 

CETACEOUS *, in natural hiftory, a term applied toall large 
fea fifhes, and beafts, which bear a refemblance to the whale, 
See FisH and Wuate. 

* The word is formed of the Latin Cetus, whale, 

The horn ufually called the Unicorn’s Horn, is found to be the 
tooth of a Cetaceous fifh in the icy fea, called Narval, See 
Supplement, article Cer aczous, 

CETERIS Paribus. See Careris Paribus, 

CETUS, in aftronomy, the Whale; a large conftellation of the 
fouthern hemifphere, under Pifces, and next the water of A- 
quarius. 

The ftarsin the conftellation Cetus, in Ptolemy’s catalogue are 
twenty-two; in Tycho’s twenty-one; in Hevelius’s twenty-two; 
in the Britannic catalogue feventy-eight. ‘The order, names, 
longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, 6c. whereof, are as follow. 


a fine embroidered gitdle worn 
endowed with a faculty of charming and coneiliating 


Names and fituations of 
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sphere 3 18 36 40] 14 14 15) 6 

OF thofe in triangle preced. > Mid 19 25 37|16 14 22,4 5 

the tail, by Ptolemy ranked 22 28 4o]10 ¢ o| 6 

among the informes of A- € No, 2157 12)15 16 31 5 
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Names and Situations of HLongitude. | Latitude. 1 S 
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: 413 26] 4 15 16 6 
Bright, and fouth. of the tail M28 13 2 | 20 46 52 
N. of thofe prec. in the ar 13331) 14 7 45 
in root of the tail South, 0 54 30] 16 28 39] 6 
N. of the following fide of the 257 9} 14 44 14) 5 
ze 92518) 617 so] 6 
440 46] 13 24 8) 6 
South. of the fame fide 4 232] 15 53 50] 6 
4 37 39] 16 16 11} 6 
8 18 33 | 10 40 10] 6 
20 
649 9] 15 38 59] 6 
6 58 49] 15 34 29] 6 
7 23 221 15 41 10} 6 
i . part of the bod, 7 25 42) 16 6 23| 3 
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; 9 48 3113 24 58] 6 
942 41 14 37 59] 5 
10 35 59 | 14 41 38) 6 
1155 6} 15 35 44) 6 
Gubf. in the pofter. part of the body It 53 52.]15 46 30] 3 
(ts 9 36 36] 21 50 7] 5 
10 34 17 | 20 32 go} 6 
7 21 44 | 28 37 56]6 5 
11 17 50] 23 41 24] 6 
11 45 30] 23 33 56] 6 
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Contig. to the north. in the body 17 0 46] 20 30 12] 5 
North. in the middle of the body 1736 47 | 20 21 19] 3 
13 33 32132 3 28] 6 
South. in the middle of the body 15 8 32 | 30 47 sz] 6 
40 
23 3 551 13 32 34] 6 
Another, and more fouth 15 415} 3 229445 
24 22 44] 11 39 53] 6 
24 21 32] 12 9.13} 7 
2456 2] 14 29 134 7 
ap 25 28 16] 14 8 3467 
Preced. in the creft 29 42 33) 4.17 15 
25 45 20] 14 50 5 
25 20.13} 18 58 st} 6 
‘New one in the neck of Cetus 27 1 15 | 15 56,3842 3 
‘° 
; 28 59 42] 13. 0 56] 6 
28 36 441414 1f 6 
In the hind part of the head Oe 3h 293 ft 4 34 201 26 
28 37 36] 16 15 12] 6 
Pree. fouth. in the D1 of the breaft 25 22 10] 25 15 so] 4 
Subfeq. ot two in the creft Bo 4°7:35 5 55 ply 
= VV 21.37) 1-34 14 5] 6 
SB 059 19] 15 12 15]5 6 
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Againft the eyebrow So 43 9 12 26145 
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Prec. in the mouth againft the cheek 3 14 26 
65 
N. of thofe following in the quare Yo 29 0 15 


26 0 25) 3 
of the brea) % 318 39] 15 35 391 6 
In the middle of the mouth 1g Arie WY eet 1) 
‘That againft the forehead 7 34 50 35 331.4 
South: of thofe that followinthe Y 29 24 53 | 28 16 324 3 
{quare of the breaft) 
7° : 
27-44. 30] 32 46 20] 8 
‘That againft the noftrils B10 45 6] 749 12) 4 
Bright ftar of the jaw 9 59.15 | 12.36 59] 2 
10.5 1z 22 55} .6 
11 21318 25 42) 6 
if} 12 31 35 | 18 33 421°6 
Inform. following the bright ftar of 13°57 58] 14 29 21] 4 
(the jaw DG 14 30 25 | 14 18 25h os 


CHACE, 3 See pGrere, 

CHACING, CHASING, 

CHACOON *, or CuHacone, akind of dance, in manner of a 
faraband, borrowed from the Spaniards, and by them from the 
Moors. ‘The bafsalwaysconfifts of four notes, which proceed 
in conjuné degrees: and whereon they make divers concords 
and couplets, with the fame burden. 
* The wordis formed of the Spanifh Chacona; not as others pre- 
tend from the Italian Cecone, a blind man, the inventor. 
CHAFE-/ax, or CHAUFEE-Wax, an officer in chancery, whofe 
bufinefs is to fit the wax for the fealing of writs, patents, and 
other inftruments iffued thence. 

CHAGREEN, or Cuacrin, in commerce. See the article 
SHAGREEN, - 

CHAIN, Carena, a feries of feveral rings, or links, fitted into 
one another, 


CHA 


There are Chains of divers matters, fizes, and forms, and for divers 

ufes.—Ports, rivers, ftreets, &¥c, are clofed with iron Chains : 

rebellious cities are punifhed by taking away their Chains, and 
barriers, 

Thearms of the kingdom of Navarre are, Chains Or, in a field 

Gules, “The occafion hereof is referred to the kings of Spain 

leagued againft the Moors; who having gained a celebrated 

vi&tory againft them in 1212, in the diftribution of the {poils, 
the magnificent tent of Miralmumin fell to the king of Na- 
pre as being the firft that broke and forced the Chains there- 

of, 4 

A Gold CHaAtn, is one of the ornaments or badges of the dignity 

of a lord-mayor of London; and remains to the perfon, after 
his being divefted of that magiftrature, as a mark that he has 
pafled the Chair. 
Something like this, Chorier obferves, obtained among the an- 
tient Gauls: the principal ornament of their people in power 
and authority was a gold Chain, which they wore on all occa- 
fions; and even in battel to diftinguifh them from the common 
foldiers. Hit. de Dauph. Lib. HI. p. 130. 

Cuatn alfo denotes a kind of ftring, of twifted wire; ferving 
to hang watches, tweezer-cafes, and other valuable toys upon. 
The inyention of this piece of curious work was owing to the 
Englith ; whence, in foreign countries, it is denominated the 
Englifh Chain. It was fome time before foreigners undertook 
to imitate them, and at laft with no extraordinary fuccefs + 
thofe of Paris have come neareft.. Thefe Chains were at firft 
ufually either of filyer or gold, fome of gilt copper ; the thread, 
or wire of each kind muft be very fine. 


For the Fabrick, or making of thefe CHAtNs; a part of the wire is 


folded into little links of an oval form ; the longeft diameter 
about three lines; the fhorteft, one. _Thefe, after they have 
been exaétly foldered, are again folded into two; and then bound 
together, or interwove, by means of feveral other little threads 
of the fame thicknefs; fome whereof, which pafs from one 
end to the other, imitate the warp of a fluff; and the others, 
which pafs tranfverfe, the woof, There are at leaft four thou- 
fand little links in a. Chazz of four pendants; which are, by 
this means, bound fo equally, and withal fo firmly together, 
that the eye is deceived, and takes the whole to confift of one 
entire piece, 


Cuain-Pnmp, See Pump, and Bur-Pump. 
Cuatn-Shot, in war, two bullets, or rather half-bullets, linked 


together by a Chain: their ufe at fea is to fhoot down yards, 


or mafts; or to cut the fhrouds, or any other rigging of a 
thip. 


Cuatn, in furveying, isa meafure confifting of a certain number 


of links of iron wire, ufually 1003 ferving to take the dimen- 
fions of fields, &c: by, See Measure, and SuRVEYING. 
This is what Merfenne takes to be the arvipendium of the an- 
tients, 

The Chain is of various dimenfions, as the length or number of 
links varies: that commonly ufed in meafuring land, called 
Gunter’s Chain, is in length four poles, or perches; or fixty- 
fix foot, or a hundred links; each link being feven inches 


That ordinarily ufed for large diftances, is in length roo feet ; 
each link one foot. 

For {mall parcels, as gardens, &c. is fometimes ufed a fmall 
Chain of one pole, or fixteen foot and a half length ; each link 
one inch 283, 

Some, in lieu of Chains ufe ropes; but thefe are liable to fe- 
veral irregularities; both from the different degrees of moifture, 
and of the force which ftretches them. Schwenterus, in his 
practical geometry, tells us, he has obferved a rope fixteen foot 
long, reduced to fifteen in.an hour’s time, by the mere falling 
of a hoar froft. To obviate thefe inconveniences, Wolfius di- 
reéts, that the little {trands whereof the rope confifts, be twifted 
contrary ways, and the rope dipped in boiling hot oil, and when 
dry, drawn through melted wax. A rope'thus prepared, will 
not get or lofe any thing in length, even though kept under wa- 
ter all day. 

Ufe of the Cuarn in furveying—The manner of applying the 
Chain in meafuring lengths is too popular to need defcription. 
In entering down the dimenfions taken by the Chain, the 
Chains and links are feparated by a dot: thus a line fixty-three 
Chains fifty-five links long, is wrote 63.55. (If the links be 
fhort of 10, a cypher is prefixed; thus 10 Chains, 8 links, 
are wrote 10.08, 

To find the area of a field, 8c. the dimenfions whereof are giver in 
Cuains and links. rt, Multiply thevlines. by one another, 
according to the rules given under AREA; and from the pro- 
du& cut off five figures towards: the right; :thofe remaining 
on the left will be acres, 2dly, Multiply the‘ five figures cut 
off by four ; and cutting off five again from the produét on 
the right, thofe remaining on the left will be roods. . Laftly, 
Multiply the five thus cut off by forty ; and cutting off five, 
as before, on the right, thofe remaining on the left are fquare 
perches, 


To take an angle DAE, (Tab. Surveying, fig. 1.) by the Chain: 


meafure a {mall ‘diftance from the vertex A along each leg, vg. 
toedandc; then meafure the diftance d¢; to lay this down, 
draw 
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draw AE atpleafure, and from your feale fet off the diftance 
meafured on it. See Scare. 
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fide kept with the fame fide always uppermoft : which upper 
moft fide he imagines to be that whereon the Cicatricula lies, 


Then, taking in your compaffes the length meafured on the o- | CHALCANTHUM, Xaaxavies, the fame with vitriol. Sce Vi- 


ther fide, on the vertex A, asa center, defcribe an arch de ; and 
on the point c, asa center, with the meafured diftance of cd, 
defcribe another arch a4. Through the point where this inter- 


TRIOL. 
Some have alfo ufed Chalcanthum corruptly for colcothar, oy 
vitriol rubified. 


fe&ts the former arch, draw a line A D. So isthe angle plotted; | CHALCEDONY, or Catcepony. See the article Carce- 


and its quantity, if required, may be meafured on a line of 
chords. , See CHorD. 

To take the plan or plot of any place, as ABCDE, (fig. 2.) by the 

Chain. Draw a rough sketch of the place by eye; and mea- 
furing the feveral fides AB, BC, C D, DE, enter down the 
lengths on the refpeétive lines: then if the plan be to be taken 
within fide of the place, inftead of meafuring the angles, as be- 
fore, meafure the diagonals AD, BD. Thus will the figure 
be reduced into three triangles, whofe fides are all known, as in 
the former cafe ; and may be laid down on paper, according to 
the method above. 
If the plan be to be taken without fide the place, the angles 
muft be taken thus; vg. for the angle BCD, produce the 
lines BC and CD to any certain equal diftance, v.g, to a and 
b, five Chains : and mea{ure the diftance of a 6. Thus have you 
an ifofceles triangle C a4, wherein theangle aCd = BCD tts 
oppofite one is had: thus is the quantity of BC D found, and 
the angle laid down as before. " : } 

By the Chain to find the diftance between two abjetts inacceffible in 
refpect of each other. From fome place, as C, (fig. 3.) whence 
the common diftance to each objeét A and B, is acceffible in a 
right line; meafure the diftance CA, which fuppofe fifty Chains ; 
and continue the line to D, viz. fifty more: meafure alfo B C, 
which fuppofe thirty Chains; and produce the line to E, viz. 
thirty more. Thus will be formed the triangle CD E, equal 
and fimilar to the triangle A BC; confequently the diftance 
DE, being meafured, will give the inacceffible diftance requi- 
red. 

By the Chain to find the diftance of an inacceffible objef, v. g. the 
breadth of a river. On one fide place a pole, four or five foot 
high, perpendicularly, having a flit a-top, with a ftrait piece of 
wire, or the like, two or three inches long, put through the 
fame. This is to be flipped up or down, till, looking along it, 
you find it point full on the other fide of the river; then turn- 
ing the pole with the wire in the fame direGtion, ob/erve the 
point on the dry land, to which it points when looked along as 
before: meafure the diftance from the pole to this laft point; it 
is the fame with that of the firft required. 

CHAIR, CarHepRa, was antiently ufed for the pulpit, or fug- 

geftum, whence the prieft {poke to the people. 
It is Gill applied to the place whence profeflors and regents in 
univerfities deliver their leCtures, and teach the {ciences to their 
pupils: Thus, we fay, the profeflor’s Chair, the du@tor’s Chair, 
&c. 

Curule CHA1R, was an ivory feat placed ona carr, wherein were 
feated the prime magiftrates of Rome, and thofe to whom the 
honour of a triumph had been granted. 

Cuarr isalfo applied by the Romanifts to certain feafts, held an- 

tiently in commemoration of the tranflation of the fee, or feat 
of the vicarage of Chrift, by St. Peter. 
The perforated Chair, wherein the new eleéted pope is placed, 
F. Mabillon obferves, is to be feen at Rome: but the origin 
thereof he does not attribute, as is commonly done, to the 
adventure of pope Joan ; but fays there isa myftery in it ; and 
it is intended, forfooth, to explain to the pope thofe words of 
fcripture, that God draws the poor from out of the duf? and 
mire. 

CHAIR-MAN, the prefident, or fpeaker of an affembly, com- 
pany, Sc. See PrestpentT, &c. 

We fay, the Chair-Man of a committee, &e. 

CHAISE, a fort of light open chariot, or calafh. 

CHALASTIC Medicines,* are fuch as have the faculty of relax- 
ing the parts; when, on account of their extraordinary tenfion, 
or fwelling, they occafion pain. 


* The word comes from the Greek xzraw, I loofen, relax. 


Of this kind are butter, and many oils, &c. 

CHALAZA, among naturalifts, a white knotty kind of ftring at 
each end of an egg, formed of a plexus of the fibres of the 
membranes whereby the yolk and white are conneéted together, 
See Ecc. 

Its ufe, according to Harvey, is to be as it were the poles of this 
microcofm, and the conne&tion of all the membranes twifted 
and knit together ; whereby the liquors are not only conferved, 
each in its place, but alfo in its due pofition to the rett. 

Mr. Derham adds, that they alfo ferve to keep one and the fame 
part of the yolk uppermoft, let the egg be turned which way it 
will; which is done by the following mechanifm: the Chalaze 
are {pecifically heavier than the whites wherein they {wim ; and 
being braced to the membrane of the yolk, a little out of the axis, 
they caufe one fide of the yolk to be heavier than the other. 
The yolk being thus by the Chalaza made buoyant, and kept 

Ses p in the midft of two whites, is by its own heavy 
OL, 


DONY. 

CHALCIDIC, Cuarciprcum, or CuatceDonium,* in the 
antient architeéture, a large magnificent hall belonging to a 
tribunal, or court of juttice. 


* Feftus fays, it took its name from the city Chalcis; but he does 
not give the reafon. Philander will have it to be the court, or tri- 
bunal, where affairs of money and coinage were regulated; fo 
called from xeAnG@, Brafs, and dunn, Fu/ice. Others fay, the 
money was ftruck in it; and derive the word from yaarnG, and 
ox@, Houfe. 


In Vitruvius, it is ufed for the auditory of a bafilica : in other 
of the antient writers, for a hall, or apartment, where the 
heathens imagined their gods to eat. See Bastztca. 

| CHALCITIS, a kind of vitriolic mineral, reddifh like copper, 
friable, and having yellow fhining veins within. 
It has the tafte of the blue vitriol of copper, and diffolves 
very eafily in aqueous liquors. There are two other mi- 
nerals, called Adi and Sory, very much like the Chakitis. In 
effe&, the antients contounded them together ; and not only 
the mifi and fory, but alfo the melanteria; or rather, they 
imagined a fucceffive tranfmutation of the four minerals, which 
began with Chelitis, then became mifi, then melanteria, and 
laftly fory, where it fixed. 
The moderns make thefe four diftin® matters; though the chief 
difference between them, is fuppofed to lie in the different tenuity 
or groffnels of their fubftance. 
Some fay, the mifi is formed on the Chalcitis, as verdigreafe on 
copper, being properly its ruft; and that Chakitis is formed in 
the fame manner on the fory, 
This is certain, they are all found in copper mines: but the mo- 
dern drugaifts know little of any of them, 
The Chakitis is brought from Germany : it is very cauftic and 
efcharotic. Its chief ufe is in the compofition of venice-treacle: 
in lieu of it are frequently fubftituted chalcanthum rubilied, or 
copperas. See Supplement, articles CHaucitis, Misy, Sory, 
and MELANTERIA. 

CHALCOGRAPHY, the art of engraving on copper and brafs, 
See ENGRAVING. 

CHALDEE, or Cuatnatc, Language, that fpoke by the Chal- 
dzans, or people of Chaldza. 

The Chaldee is a diale&t of the Hebrew. 

Cuarpee Paraphraje, in the rabbinical ftyle, is called Targum, 
See TARGuUM. 

There are three Chaldee paraphrafes in Walton’s polyglot ;, viz. 
that of Onkelos, that of Jonathan fon of Uziel, and that of 
Jerufalem. 

CHALDRON, Cuatper, or CHAuDRON of coals, a dry 
Englifh meafure, confifting of thirty-fix bufhels heaped up, ac- 
cording to the fealed bufhel kept at Guild-hail, London. 

The Chaldron fhould weigh two thoufand pounds.—On fhip- 
board, twenty-one Chaldrons of coals are allowed to the fcore. 
See Coax. 

CHALICE, the cup, or veflel ufed to adminifter the wine in, 
in the eucharift ; and, by the Romanifts, in the mas, 

Bede affirms, that the Chalice, uled by Jefus Chrift at the fup- 
per, had two handles, and held juft half a pint; which the an- 
tients imitated. In the primitive times the Chalices were of 
wood: pope Zephyrine firft appointed them to be of filver.and 
gold; though others afcribe this to Urban I. Leo [V. forbad 
tin and glafs; as did likewife the council of Calcyth in Eng- 
Jand: Horn Lindanus, and Beatus Rhenanus, who had feen 
fome of the antient Chalices in Germany, obferve, that the 
had a pipe, or tube, fitted artfully to them, through which the 
people fucked, inftead of drinking. 

CHALK, a white foflile fubftance, ufually reckoned as a ftone ; 
but Dr. Slare thinks, without reafon, fince, when examined by 
the hydroftatical balance, it is found to want much of the weight 
and confiftence of a real ftone; fo that he thinks it more juitly 
ranked among the earths, 
This he obferyes to be the cafe, not only in Chalk, but various 
other bodies, taken for granted "to be ftones ; fome whereof are 
nearer to earth than ftone; others nothing but earth, fulphur, 
metal, &e, 

Chalk is of two forts ; the firft, a hard, dry, trong Chalk, ufed 
for making of lime. The other a foft, unéluous Chalf, uled 
to manure lands ; as eafily diflolving with rain and froft: It is 
beft for cold, four ground, and promotes the yielding of corn ; 
it {weetens grafs fo as to caufe cattle to fatten fpeedily, and 
cows to give thick milk. 

Chalk is alfo ufed in medicine, as an aftringent, an abforbent, 
and a {Weetner ; and is celebrated for curing the heart-burn, be- 
yond any thing whatfoever. See Supplement, article Crit a. 
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CHALLENGE®, a cartel, or invitation to duel, or other com- 
bat. See Duet. 


* The word Challenge was antiently latined Ca/umnia. 


CHALLENGE, in law, isan exception made to jurors who are re- 
turned to pafs on a trial. 

Challenge to the jurors, is either made to the array, or to the poll : 
to the array, as when the whole number is excepted againtt, as 
partially empanelled. To the poll, as when particulars are ex- 
cepted againft, as not indifferent. bic 
Challenge to the jurors, is alfo divided into Challenge Principal, 
and Challenge per Caufe ; i.e, upon caufe or reafon alledged. 
Challenge Principal, otherwife called Challenge Peremptory, is 
what the law allows without caufe alledged, or further exami- 
nation: thus a prifoner at the bar, arraigned on felony, may 
peremptorily challenge twenty, one after another, alledging no 
caufe but his own diflike ; and they will be fet afide, and new 
ones chofen in their room. In cafe of high-treafon, no Chal- 
Tenge peremptory was formerly allowed ; but by Stat. 7. Gul IIL. 
liberty is given peremptorily to challenge thirty-five. 

Yet there feems to be a difference between Challenge principal and 
Challenge peremptory ; the latter being only in matters criminal, 
and without any caufe alledged ; the former moftly in civil cafes, 
and with affigning fome fuch caufe, as being found true, the law 
allows ; v.g. if either party alledge, that one of the jurors is the 
fon, brother, coufin, or tenant of the other, the exception is 
good. Alfo in the plea of the death of aman, or in any action 
real or perfonal, where the debt or damages amount to forty 
fillings, it is a good Challenge to a juror, that he cannot difpend 
forty fhillings per annum of frechold. 

Challenge upon Reafon or Caufe, is when the party does alledge 
fome fuch exception as is fufficient upon acknowledgment of 
the truth of it; v.g. if the fon of the juror have married the 
danghter of the other party, or the like, 

CHALLENGE, in hunting. When hounds at firft finding the fcent 
of their game, prefently open, and cry, the huntimen fay, they 
challenge. 

CHALYBEAT, in medicine, fomething that partakes of the 
nature of fteel, or iron ; or that is impregnated with particles 
of thofe metals. 

Chalybeats a& chiefly as abforbents, and deobftruents. Iron, M. 
Lemery obferves, isa mixture of an oily fubftance with a me- 
tallic matter ; but the oil is predominant in the mixture ; and 
between the parts mixed are large pores. Hence, Tron becomes 
eafily diffolvable ; and its oil ealily difengages itfelf, but when 
once decompounded, i. ¢. when once the oil is feparated from 
the pure, ferruginous, or metallic part, no diffolvent has any 
effe& on the caput mortuum, 

Hence appears the abfurdity of that common practice, of calci- 
ning iron to fuch a degree, as to convert it into what the chy- 
mifts call a Crocus, or faffron, This operation muft of neceffity 
take away all, or moft of the oily fubftance, and leave nothing 
Dut the indiffoluble caput mortuum. The oil here feparated 
fhould properly have been {eparated by the heat of the ftomach ; 
whence, according to Mr. Lemery, it would have carried into 


the blood a new {pirituous, falutary juice: he obferves alfo, that | 


jron aéts as an abforbent, from the largenefs of its pores, and 
the eafe wherewith all kinds of falts, even grofs ones, infinuate 
themfelves into them : even {corbutic acids are abforbed thereby. 


Further, it is not all that peccant acids enter iron; but in en- | 


tering they alfo expel and exprefs that falutary. juice, which is 
alfo put in motion, and difpofed to be evacuated by the natural 
heat, Thus is iron doubly adyantagious, both by the oil it 
furnifhes the blood withal, and by the falts it frees it from. 
"The aétion of the particles of a Chahybeat, by their elafticity, 
together with the momentum they give the blood by their 
ponderofity, make it not only preferable to moft other deob- 
ftruents, but alfo proper in other cafes; efpecially where there 
js a vifcidity of the juices; the blood depauperated, and where 
the circulation is languid; as in moft heétic and hypochon- 
driac cafes. 

CHAM, or Kuan*, the title given to the fovereign princes of 
Tartary. 

* The word, in the Perfian fignifies, mighty lord, in the Sclavo- 
nic, emperor, Sperlingius, in his differtation on the Danifh 
term of majefty, owing, king, thinks the Tartarian Cham may 
be well derived from it; adding, that in the north they fay 
Kan, Konnen, Konge, Kenning, &c. > 

The term Cham, is alfo applied among the Perfians, to the great 
lords of the court, and the governors of provinces, 

CHAMADE*, in war, a certain beat of a drum, or found of a 
trumpet, which is given the enemy asa fignal, to inform them 
of fome propofition to be made to the commander ; either to 
capitulate, to have leave to bury their dead, make a truce, or 
the like. 

* Menage derives the word from the Italian Chiamata, of clamare, 
to cry. ' 

CHAMBER‘, in building, a member of a lodging, or piece of an 
apartment, ordinarily intended for fleeping in; and called by 
the latins Cubiculum. 

® The word comes from the Latin Cameras and that, according 
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to Nicod, from the Greek yapeer, Vault, or Carve; the term 
Chamber being originally confined to places arched over. 
A compleat apartment is to confift of a hall, antichamber, 
Chamber, and cabinet. ; 
Bed-Cuameer, See the article Bep-Chamber. 
Privy-CHAMBER.—Gentlemen of the Privy-CHAMBER are fer- 
vants of the king, who are to waitand attend on him and the 
queen at court, and in their diverlions, progreffes, Se. 
Six of thefe are appointed by the lord chamberlain, together 
with a peer, and the mafter of the ceremonies, to attend all 
ambaffadors from crowned heads in their publick entries, Their 
number is forty-eight. 
Their inftitution is owing to king Henry VII. Asa fingular 
mark of favour,they are empowered to execute the king’s verbal 
command, and without producing any written order ; their per- 
fon and character being deemed fufficient authority, 
Cuamsee in Policy, isufed for the place where certain affemblies 
are held ; alfo, for the aflemblies themfelves, 
Of thefe there are various kinds; fome eftablifhed for the ad- 
miniftration of juftice, others for matters of commerce, &c. 


- Of the firft kind among us are the 


Star-CHamBeER, Camera Stellata, or Chambre de Effoiels, fo called 
becaufe the roof was originally painted with ftars: This is of an 
antient ftanding, but its authority was yery much heightened by 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. who appointed, by two feveral 
ftatutes, that the chancellor, affifted by others there named, 
fhould have power to hear complaints againft retainers, em- 
bracers, mifdemeanors of officers, and other like offences, which 
through the power and authority of thofe who committed them 
did lift up the head above other faults ; and for which inferior 
judges were not fo meet to give correction, and the common 
Jaw had not fufficiently provided, § 

By the ftatute 17 Car. I. the court called Star-chamber, and all 
jurifdiGion, power, and authority thereto belonging, are, from 
Auguft the firft, 1641, abfolutely diffolved. 

Imperial CHAMBER, is a court or jurifdiction held antiently at 
Spires, but fince transferred to Wertflar ; in which are deter- 
mined the differences arifing among the princes and cities of 
the empire. 

It was at firft ambulatory ; In 1473 it was fixed to Augsburg, 
then removed to Frankfort ; and thence to Worms, in 1497 : 
afterwards it was removed to Nuremberg and Ratisbon; again 
to Worms and Nuremberg; and from this laft to Eflingen ; 
thence, in 1527, to Spires; where Charles V. rendered it fe- 
dentary, in 15 30. 2 

At its firft inftitution it confifted of fixteen afleffors ; but the re- 
formation enfuing, occafioned the number to be increafed: by 
the treaty of Ofmabrug, in 1648, there were appointed fifty 
afleflors; whereof twenty-four were to be proteftants, and 
twenty-fix catholicks ; befides five prefidents, two of them pro- 
teftants, the reft catholicks, 

As the princes or circles of the empire are not always exact in 
filling up the vacancies in this Chamber, the number of afleflors 
is now reduced to fixteen. 

This Chamber has a right of judging by appeal, and is the laft 
reflort, ofall civil affairs of all the ftates and fubjects of the em- 
pire, in the fame manner as the Aulic council refiding at Vienna. 
Procefles are here almoft immortal, by reafon of the infinite 
number of ceremonies and formalities wherewith they are em- 
barafled. 

The Imperial Chamber is frequently afraid to pronounce fen- 
tence, for fear of expofing its awards to fome difgrace ;_ the 
prises fometimes not permitting fuch to be executed as difpleafe 
them. 

CuHamBeER of Accompts, isa fovereign court in France, where ac- 
counts are rendered of all the kings revenues ; inventories and a- 
yowals thereof regiftered; oaths of fidelity taken, and other 
things relating to the finances tranfacted. The French have alfo, 

Ecclefiaftical CHameers, which judge, by appeal, of differences 
arifing on the raifing of tythes: of thefe ecclefia/fical Chambers 
there are nine; viz, at Paris, Bourdeaux, Rouen, Lyons, 
Tours, Thouloufe, Bourges, Pau, and Aix: they ufually con- 
fift of ‘the archbifhop of the place, as prefident ; other arch~ 
bifhops and bifhops, a deputy of each of the diocefes, and three 
counfellors of parliament. “he Chamber chufes as many coun+ 
fellors out of the clergy as it thinks proper ; asalfo a promoter. 

Apoftolical CuamBer, at Rome, is that wherein affairs relating to 
the revenues and domains of the church and the pope are tran{- 
acted. 

CHamBer of Audiences, or grand CHAMBER, a jurifdiGtion in 

each parliament of France. 
At the firft inftitution of their parliaments, there were two 
Chambers,and two kinds of counfellors ; the one the grand Cham- 
ber for audiences, the counfellors whereof were called Lygeurs, 
who only judged ; the other the Chamber of inque/ls ; the coun- 
fellors whereof were called Rapparteurs ; who only reported pro- 
cefles by writing. 

Cuamaer of the Ediét, or Mi-party, was a court eftablifhed. by 
virtue of the edi&ts of pacification, in favour of thofe of the re- 
formed religion: wherein the number of judges of either reli- 
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gion were the fame; and to which recourfe was had in all af- 
fairs wherein any of the proteftants were concerned, This 
Chamber is now fuppreffed. 

CuamBer of Londo, See CHAMBERLAIN, 

Cuampers of Comerce, are affemblies of merchants and dealers, 
where they treat about matters relating to commerce. Of thefe 
there are feveral, eftablifhed in moft of the chief cities of 
France, by virtue of an arret of the goth of Auguft 17or. 
Indeed there were fome before this general eftablifhment, par- 
ticularly one at Marfeilles, and another at Dunkirk, 
Cuamser in Var, is ufed for the place where the powder of a 
mine is lodged. 

The Chamber of a Mine is a cavity of five or fix cubick feet ; 
generally made of a cubical form, ‘ 
Cuameer of a Mortar, or Cannon of the new make, is a cell, 
or cavity at the bottom of the barrel, or chace, where the 
charge of powder is lodged. 

The different form of the Chamber, is found by experiment to 
have an influence on the range of the piece. A cubical Cham- 
ber carries the ball to a lefs diftance than a circular one ; and 
that lefs than a cylindrical one. 

CHAMBERLAIN *, an officer who has the management, or 
direGtion of a chamber. 


* The word Chamberlain, according to Razueau, originally fig- 
nified a gentleman who was to flcep in the king’s bed-chamber, 
at his bed’s feet, in the ablence of the queen, 


There are almoft as many kinds of Chamberlains as chambers : 
The principal are as follow. 

Lord Great CHAMBERLAIN of England, an officer of great anti- 
quity and honour ; being ranked the fixth great officer of the 
crown: a confiderable part of his funétion is at the coronation 
of a king; when he drefles him, carries the coif, fword, and 
gloves to be ufed on that occafion ; the gold fword and feabbard 
to be offered by the king ; and the robe royal and crown: he 
alfo undrefles him, and waits on him at dinner; having for his 
fee the king’s bed, and all the furniture of his chamber, the 
night-apparel, and the filver bafon wherein the king wafhes, 
with the towels. 

To him likewife belongs the provifion of every thing in the 
houfe of lords, in the time of parliament ; to which end he has 
an apartment near the lords houfe. He has the government of 
the palace of Weftminfter; and iffues out warrants for pre- 
paring, fitting out, and furnifhing Weftminfter-hall, againft 
coronations, trials of peers, &c. 

He difpofes of the fword of ftate, to be carried by whom he 
pleafes; and when he goes to parliament, is on the right hand 
of the fword, the lord marfhal being on the left. On all fo- 
Jemn occafions, the keys of Weftmintter-hall, of the Court of 
Wards, ard Court of Requefts, are delivered him. 

To him belong Jivery and lodging in the king’s court; and 
he has certain fees from every bifhop at his doing homage to 
the king, and from every peer at his creation, Under his 
command are, the gentleman-ufher of the black rod, the yeo- 
man-ufher, and door-keepers. 

This honour was long held by the earls of Oxford; viz. from 
the time of Henry I. by an eftate-tail, or inheritance, but in 
the three laft coronations by the marquis Lindfey, after duke 
of Ancafter, by an eftate or inheritance from a daughter and 
_ heir general, claimed, but controverted. 

Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the Howhold, an officer who has the 
overfight and direction of all officers belonging to the King’s 
chamber, except the precinét of the bed-chamber ; which is 
abfolutely under the groom of the ftole. 

He has the overfight and direGtion of the officers of the ward. 
robe, of the removing wardrobes, beds, tents, revels, mufick, 
comedians, hunting, meffengers, trumpeters, drummers, handi- 
crafts, and other tradefmen retained in the king’s feryice: as alfo 
of all ferjeants at arms, phyficians, apothecaries, furgeons, 
barbers, the king’s chaplains, &c. and admunifters the oath to 
all officers above ftairs, 

There are alfo CHamBerzatns of the hing’s courts, of the Ex- 
chequer, of North Wales, of Chefler, of the city of Landon, &c. 
in thefe cafes, this officer. is commonly the receiver of all 
rents and revenues belonging to the place whereof he is Cham 

berlain. 

When there is no prince of Wales, and earl of Chefter, the 
Chamberlain of Chefter hath the receipt and return of all writs 
coming thither out of any of the king’s courts. 

In the Exchequer, there are two Chamberlains, who keep a 
controulment of the pells of receipts, and exitus, and have 
certain keys of the treafury and records: they alfo keep the 
keys of that treafury where the leagues of the king’s predecef- 
fors, and divers antient books, as Dooms-day Book, and the 
Black Book of the Exchequer remain. 

The Cuampertain of London keeps the city money, which is 
Jaid up in the chamber of London, an apartment in Guild-hall ; 
he alfo prefides oyer the affairs of mafters and apprentices ; and 
makes free of the city, &c. 

His office lafts but for a year, being chofen annually on Mid- 
fummer-day : but the cuftom ufually obtains, to rechufe the 
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fame perfon; unlefs he have been chargeable with any mifde- 
meanor in his office, 

Vice-CHAMBERLAIN. | See Vier-Chamberlain. 

CHAMBRANLE, in. archite@ure and joinery, the border, 
frame, or ornament of ftone, or wood, furrounding the three 
fides of doors, windows, and chimneys, 

The Chambranle is different in the different orders: when it is 
plain, and without mouldings, it is called fimply and proper- 
ly, Band, Cafe, or Frame. 

The Chambranle confifts of three parts ; the two fides, called 
Afcendants; and the top, called the Traverfe, or Supercilium. 
The Chambranle of an ordinary door, is frequently called 
Door-Cafe ; of a window, Window-Frame. 

CHAMELOT, in commerce, See CamMBLET. 

CHAMFER, or CHAMFERET, in archite@ture, an. ornament 
confifting of half a feotia ; being a kind of final] furrow, or 
Sutter on a column: called alfo Strix, and Stria 

CHAMFERING, or Cua MFRAINING, is uled) for cutting 
the edge, or end of any thing a-flope, or bevel, See the arti- 
cle Bever. 

CHAMPAIN.. See Campaicn, and Campion. 

A Point Cuamparn, in heraldry, is a mark of difhonour inthe 
Coat of arms of him who kills a prifoner of war after he, has 
cried quarter. 

CHAMPARTORS, or CHAmPERTors, are thofe who move 
pleas, or fuits, or caufe them to be moved, either by theirewn 
procurement or others; and fue them at their proper cofts, to 
have part. of the land, or other matter in. variance 3 againit 
whom lies a writ of Champarty. 

CHAMPARTY *, or CuamPerrry, in law, a maintenance 
of any man in his fuit, upon condition of having, part of the 
thing in queftion, be it lands or goods ; in cafe. it) be re- 
covered, ‘ 


* The word comes from the French Champ, field, and parti, di- 
vided ; the field, or thing contelted for, being fuppofed to be 
divided between the Champarter, or maintainer, and the perfon 
in whofe right he fues. 


This feems to have been an antient grievance; for notwith- 
ftanding feveral ftatutes againft it, and a form of. writ'ac- 
commodated to them, in the time of Edward I. yet in: that 
of Edward III. it was enaéted, That whereas redrefs onthe 
former ftatute was only to be had in the king’s-bench, which 
then followed the court; for the future it fhould likewife be 
cognizable by the juftices of the common pleas, and judges of 
affize. 

CHAMPION *, properly fignifies, a perfon who undertakes a 
combat, in the place or quarrel of another : though the word 
is alfo fometimes ufed for him who fights in his own caufe. 
See Compar. 


* Hottoman defines Champion, certator pro alio datus in duello, 
& campo didtus, qui circus erat decertantibus definitus: hence 
alfo the word Campfight. 


Du Cange obferves, that Champions, in the jutt feufe of the 
word, were perfons who fought in lieu of thofe who being 
obliged by cuftom to accept the duel, “had yeta juft ex- 
cufe for difpenfing with it, as being too old, or infirm, being 
ecclefiaftick, or the like. He adds, that the Champions were 
ufually retained, or hired for fums of money, and were held 
infamous. 
There were alfo fome vaflals, who by the faith and homage 
{wore to their lords, were obliged to fight for them in cafe of 
need 
Some authors hold, that any perfon was allowed the benefit of 
a Champion, excepting parricides, and thofe accufed of very 
heinous offences. 
This cuftom of deciding differences by combat, was derived 
from the north ; whence it paffed into Germany, and, with 
the Saxons, into England, and infenfibly through the reft of 
Europe. See Duet. 
When two Champions were chofe to maintain the pro and the 
con, it was always required there fhould be a decree af th judge 
to authorize the combat: when the judge had pronouneed fen- 
tence, the accufed threw a gage, or pledge, ordinarily a glove, 
or gantlet ; which being taken up by the accufer, they were 
both taken into fafe cuftody till the day of battel appointed by 
the judge, 
If either of them fled after this, he was declared infamous, and 
deemed to have committed the crime in queftion. Nor were 
the accufér and accufed now allowed to make up the matter; at 
leaft, not without the confent of the judge ; which was never 
granted, without making the lord fatisfaGtion for the right of 
inheritance to the effeéts of the vanquifhed, 
Before the Champions took the field, their heads were fhaved, and 
they made oath that, “« They believed the perfon who retained 
“+ them was in the right ; and that they would detend his cauife 
“to thevutmoft of their power.” The weapons they ufed in 
the combat were a fword and buckler; fome fay, in Ex land, 
only aclub and. buckler: when on horfeback, they were arm- 
ed at all points. Their weapons were blefied in the ‘field by 
the 
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the prieft, with a world of ceremony; and each took an oath 
he had no charm upon him. 

The aétion began with railing, and giving each other ill lan- 
guage; at the found of a trumpet they were to go to blows: 
after the number of blows or rencounters exprefled in the car- 
tel, the judges of the combat threw a rod into the air, to ad- 
vertife the Champions tkat the combat was ended. If it lafted 
till night, or ended with equal advantage on either fide, the 
accufed was reputed viétor. f 5 
The punifhment of the vanquifhed, was that which the crime 
merited whereof he was accufed: if it were a capital crime, 
the vanquifhed was difarmed, led out of the field, and imme- 
diately executed, together with the party whofe caufe he 
maintained, If the conquered Champion fought in the caufe of 
a woman, fhe was burnt. 

Cuampion of the king, is an officer whofe bufinefs is, at the co- 
ronation of a king of England, to ride into Weftmintter- 
hall, armed cap-a-pe, when the king is at dinner, and throw 
down his gantlet by way of challenge; pronouncing, by a he- 
rald, “© That if any man fhall deny, or gainfay the king’s 
“ title to the crown, he is there ready to defend it in fingle 
«© combat, &'¢.” Which done, the king drinks to him, fend- 
ing him a gilt cup with a cover, full of wine; which the 
Champion drinks, and has the cup for his fee. 

This office, ever fince the coronation of Richard TI. has been 
continued in the family of Dymocke, who held the manor of 
Scrivelsby in Lincolnfhire, hereditary from the family of the 
Marmions, who had it before, by grand ferjeantry ; on con- 
dition that the lord thereof fhould be the king’s Champion. 

CuampPion, or rather CHAmPAIN-Lands, are lands not in- 
clofed; or large ficlds, downs, or places without wocds or 
hedges. 

CHAMOIS, Cuammy, or Shammy. See the article SHammy. 

CHANCE, a term we apply to events, to denote that they hap- 
pen without any neceflary, or foreknown caufe. 

Our aim is, to afcribe thofe things to Chance, which are nov 
neceflarily produced as the natural effeéts of any proper cae: 
but our ignorance and precipitancy lead us to attribute effect 
to Chance, which have neceflary and determinate caufes, 
When we fay a thing happens 4y Chance, we really mean no 
more, than that its caufe is unknown to us: not, as fome 
vainly imagine, that Chance it felf can be the caufe of any 
thing. From this confideration, Dr. Bentley takes occafion to 
expofe the folly of that old tenet, The world was made by 
Chance. 

The cafe of the painter, who unable to exprefs the foam at the 
mouth of a horfe he had painted, threw his fponge in defpair 
at the piece, and, Ly Chance, did that which he could not be- 
fore do by defign, is an eminent inftance of the force of 
Chante: yet, it is obvious, all we here mean by Chance, is, 
that the painter was not aware of the effect; or that he did 
not throw the fponge with fuch a view: not but that he a€tu- 
ally did every thing neceflary to produce the effect ; infomuch, 
that confidering the direétion wherein he threw the fponge, 
together with its form, fpecifick gravity, the colours where- 
with it was fmeered, and the diftance of the hand from the 
piece, it was impoffible, on the prefent fyftem of things, that 
the effeét fhould not follow. 

Chance is frequently perfonified, and ere&ted into a chime- 
rical being, whom we conceive as ating arbitrarily, and 
producing all the effeéts, whofe real caufes do not appear to 
us: in which fenfe, the word coincides with the Tux, For- 
tuna of the antients. 

CHANCce is alfo confounded with Fate, and Deftiny. 

CHAncE is alfo ufed for the manner of deciding things, the con- 
du or direétion whereof, is left at large, and not reducible to 
any determinate rules or meafures ; or where there is no ground 
for preference: as at cards, dice, lotteries, &c. 

For the Laws of Cuance, or the proportion of Hazard in Gaming, 
fee GAME. 

The antient Sors, or Chance, M. Placette obferves, was infti- 
tuted by God himfelf; and in the Old Teftament, we find fe- 
veral ftanding laws and exprefs commands which prefcribed its 
uf on certain occafions: hence, the feripture fays, The Lot, 
or Chance, fell on St. Matthias ; when it was in queftion who 
fhould fill Judas’s place in the apoftolate. 

Hence alfo arofe the fortes /anéiorum ; or method of determin- 
ing things among the antient Chriftians, by opening fome of 
the facred books, and pitching on the firft verfe they caft their 
eye on, asa fure prognoftick of what was to befal them. The 
fortes Homerice, Virgiliane, Praneftine, &c, ufed by the hea- 
thens, were with the fame view, and in the fame manner. See 
SorvTeEs. 

St. Auguftin feems to approve of this method of determining 
things future, and owns that he had practifed it himfelf; ground- 
ed on this fuppofition, that God prefides over Chance, and on 
Proverbs xvi. v. 33. 

Many among the modern divines, hold Chance to be con- 
duted in a particular manner by providence, and efteem it an 
extraordinary way which God ufes to declare his will, and a 
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kind of immediate revelation. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY, in law, the accidental killing of a man 

not altogether without the killer’s fault, though without any 
evil intent. : 
Stamford alls it, Homicide by mifadventure : Welt calls it 
Homicide mixed ; and fays, it is when the killet’s ignorance or 
negligence is joined with the Chance: as fuppoling a man 
lopping trees by the highway, and a bough falling chance to 
killa paffenger ; the party here offends in not having given 
warning, whereby the flain might have been induced “to take 
more heed. 

CHANCELL *, is properly that part of the choir of a church. 
between the altar, or communion table, and the balaftrade Br 
rail that inclofes it; where the minifter is placed at the tle- 
bration of the communion. 


* The word comes from the Latin Cancel/us, which in the lower 

~ Latin is ufed in the fame fenfe, from Camce//i, Jattices, or crofs 
bars, wherewith the Chencel/s were antiently incompafled, as 
they now are with rails. 


The right of a feat and a fepulchre in the Chancel, is one of 
the privileges of founders of a Church, 

CHANCELLOR, an officer, fuppofed originally to have been a 
notary, or feribe, under the emperors, and named Cancellarius 
becaufe he fat behind 2 lattice, called in Latin Cancellus. to 
avoid being crouded by the people. : 
Naude fays, it was the emperor himfelf who fat and rendered 
juftice within the lattice; the Chancell attending at the 
door thereof, whence he took his title. i 
Others fay, he had it from this, that all letters, addrefles, pe- 
titions, Ge. to the king, being firft examined by him, were 
cancelled where amifs: others, becaufe all patents, commiffions, 
and warrants coming from the king, were examined and can- 
celled by him. Others, becaufe he cancelled and annulled the 
fentences of other courts. 

Du Cange, from Joannes de Janua, fetches the original of the 
word Chancellor from Paleftine, where the houfes being flat, 
and made in form of a terrace, with parapets or pullitidoes 
called Cancelli; thofe who mounted thefe houfes to yehearfe any 
harangue, were called Cancellarii: whence the name pafled to 
thofe who pleaded at the bar, which he calls Cancelli farenfes, 
and at length to the judge who prefided ; and laftly to the king’s 
fecretaries, 

This officer is now in great authority in all countries: the per- 

* fon who bears it with us, or the 

Lord High CHance Lior of England, is the firft perfon of the 
realm, next after the king, and princes of the blood, in all 
civil affairs. He is the chief adminiftrator of juftice next the 
fovereign ; being the judge of the court of chancery. 

All other juftices are tied to the ftri& law, but the Chancellor 
has the king’s abfolute power to moderate the rigor of the writ- 
ten law, to govern his judgment by the law of nature and con- 
feience, and to order all things fecundum equum & bonum. Ac- 
cordingly, Stamford fays, the Chancellor has two powers, the 
one abfolute, the other ordinary ; meaning, that though by 
his ordinary power he muft obferve the fame form of proce- 
dure as other judges, yet in his abfolute power he is not limi- 
ted by any written law, but by confcience and equity. 

The offices of Lord Chancellor and lord keeper, are by the fta- 
tute 5 Eiiz, made the fame thing; till that time they were dif- 
ferent ; and frequently fubfifted at the fame time in different 
perfons: fometimes the lord Chancellor had a Vice-Chancellor, 
who was keeper of the feal. 

The keeper was created per traditionem magni Sigilli, but the 
lord Chancellor by patent, though now that he has the keeper’s 
office, he is created in like manner by giving him the feal, The 
Chancellor is likewife fpeaker of the houfe of Lords, See PAR- 
LIAMENT. 

Though he be fole judge of the court of chancery, yet in mat- 
ters of much difficulty he fometimes confults the other judges ; 
fo that this office may be difcharged by one who is no profefled 
lawyer, as antiently it commonly was. He has twelve. af- 
fiftants, or coadjutors, antiently called Clerici, as then being in 
holy orders, now Mafters in Chancery, the firft whereof is 
the Ma/ter of the Ralls. See Master of the Rolls, MasTERs 
in Chancery, &c. 

CuHanceLLor of a Diocefe, is a judge of the bifhop’s court, 
held in the cathedral of each diocefe. 

He was antiently called Leclefia/ticus, and Ecclefia Cauffidicus, 
the church-lawyer. See BrsHop’s Court. 

CHanceLlor ofa Cathedral. His office is thus defcribed in the 
Monafticon: viz, to hear the Jeflons, and le@tures read in the 
church, either by himfelf or his vicar ; to corre&t and fer right 
the reader when he reads amifS; to infpe& fehools, to hear 
caufes, apply the feal, write and difpatch the letters of the 
chapter, keep the books, take care there be frequént preach- 
ings, both in the church and out of it, and affign the office of 
preaching to whom he lifts, 
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CHANCELLOR of the Dutchy of Lancafter, is an officer, the head 
of that court; whofe bufinefs is to judge and determine all con- 
troverfies between the king, and his tenants of the dutchy land ; 
and otherwifé to direét all the king’s affairs relating to that court. 
See DurcHy Court. 

CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer, is an officer, fuppofed by fome 
to have been created for moderating extremities in the exche- 

juer. 
He fometimes fits in that court and the exchequer-chamber, 
and, with the réft of the court, orders things to the king’s beft 
benefit. He is always in commiffion with the lord treafurer for 
letting lands accruing to the crown by diflolution of abbies, and 
otherwife: he has power, with others, to compound for forfei- 
tures on penal ftatutes, bonds, and recognizances entered into 
by the king. f 
He has a great authority in managing the royal revenue, and in 
matters of firft-fruits, ; 
The court of equity, in the exchequer-chamber, is held before 
the lord treafurer, Chancellor, and barons, as that of common 
law before the barons only. : 

Cuance tor of an Univerfity, is he who feals the diplomas or 
letters of degrees, provifion, &c. given in the univerlity. 

The Chancellor of Oxford is their chief magiftrate, eleéted by 
the itudents themfelves: his office is durante vita, to govern the 
univerfity, preferve and defend its rights and privileges, conyoke 
affemblies, and do juftice among the members under his jurif- 
diétion. 

Under the Chancellor is the Vice-Chancellor, who is chofen annu- 
ally ; being nominated by the Chancellor, and elected by the uni- 
verfity in convocation, His bufinefs is to fupply the Chancellor’s 
abfence. 

At his entrance upon his office, he chufes four Pro-Vice-Chancel- 
brs, out of the heads of colleges, to oné of whom he deputes his 
power in his abfence. : 

The Cuancerror of Cambridge, isin moft refpects the fame with 
that of Oxford, only he does not hold his office durante vita, 
but may be elected every three years. 

He Has under him a commiflary, who holds a court of record 
of civil caufes, for all perfons of the univerfity under the degree 
of matters of arts. 
The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge is chofen annually by. the fe- 
nate, out of two petfons nominated by the heads of the feveral 
colleges and halls. 
CHaNcELtor of the Order of the Garter, and other military or- 


ders, isan officer who feals the commiffions, and mandates of 
the chapter and aflembly of the knights, keeps the regifter of 


their deliberations, and delivers a&ts thereof under the feal of the 
order. See GARTER. 

CHANCERY, the grand court of equity, and confcience, in- 
ftituted to moderate the rigor of the other courts that are 
tied to the ftriG letter of the law. 

The judge of this court is the lord high chancellor, whofe fun- 
tion fee under CHANCELLOR. 


‘The proceedings of this court are either Ordinary, like other } 


courts, according to the laws, ftatutes, and cuftoms of the 
nation, by granting out writs remedial and mandatory, writs of 
grace, Sc. Or Extraordinary, according to equity and con- 
{cience, by bills, anfwers, and decrees, to examine frauds, 
combinations, trufts, fecret ufes, &c. to foften the feverity 
of common law, and refcue people from oppreflion ; to re- 
lieve them againft cheats, unfortunate accidents, breaches of 
truft, &c. 
Out of the court of Chancery, are iflued writs or fummons’s for 
parliaments and conyocations, edi&s, proclamations, charters, 
protections, patents, fafe conducts, and writs of moderata mi- 
fericordia, &c. 
Here are alfo fealed and enrolled letters patent, treaties and 
leagues, deeds, writs, and commiffions. 
The officers of this court, befide the lord chancellor, who is 
fupreme judge, are, the mafter of the rolls, who, in the chan- 
cellor’s abfence, hears caufes, and gives decrees; and twelve 
Maflers of Chaucery, who are affiftants, and fit by turns on 
the bench. 
For the equity part of this court are fix clerks, who have each 
under him about fifteen more, in the nature of attorneys of the 
court : two chief examiners, for examining witnefles, who have 
each five or fix clerks apiece: one principal regifter, who has 
four or five deputies: clerk of the crown, who makes writs, 
commiffions &c, Warden of the Fleet, Serjeant at arms, who 
bears the mace before the chancellor ; and the ufher and crier 
of the court, 
To the common law part belong the twenty-four curfitors, and 
their clerks, who make out original writs; clerks of the petty 
bag ; clerks of the hanaper ; controller of the hanaper ; clerk 
of appeals; glerk of the faculties; fealer ; chafe-wax ; clerks 
of the patents, of prefentations, difmiffions, licenfes to alienate, 
enrollments, proteétions, fubpcenas, affidavits, fc. See each 
under its proper article. 

CHANDELIER, or Cuanpeterr, in fortification, 
frame, 


Vex, 


a wooden 
whereon are laid fafcines or faggots, to cover the work- 


ten inftead ofa parapet.—See Tab. Furtif. fig. 28, 
Chandeliers are fometimes alfo made to prevent the enemy ftom 
feeing what pafles within, 

The difference between Chandehers, and blinds, confifts in this, 
that the former ferve to cover the pioncers before, and the lat- 
ter alfo cover them over head. 

CHANGE, in commerce, &. See ExcHANGE. 

CHANGER, or Cuauncer, an officer belonging to the king’s 
mint, who changes money for gold, or filver bullion, See 
Mint. 

Money-CHANGER, isa banker, who deals in the exchange, re~ 
ceipt, and payment of monies. See BanKER. 

CHANGES, in arithmetic, &c. the permutations or yariations 
of any number of quantities; with regard to their pofition, 
order, Fc, 

To find all the poffible Changes of any number of quantities, or bow 
oft their order may be varied : 
Suppofe two quantities @ and 2, Since they may be either wrote 
abor ba, it is evident their Changes are 2==2. 1, Suppofe three 
quantities @ dc: their Changes will be asin the margin ; 
cab asisevident by combining ¢ firft with ad, then witha; 
@acb and hence the number of Changes arifes 2. daew G0 AE 
abe thequantities be 4, each may be combined four ways with 
—— each order of the other three ; whence the number of 
cha Changes ariles 6,44. 3. 2. 1. = 24. Wherefore, if 
4ca the number of quantities be fuppofed x, the number of 
bac Changes, willbe n.n--1,n--2. n--3. n--4. 6c. IE the fame 
quantity occur twice, the Changes of two will be found 
bb, ofthreehb ab, abb, bbe; of fourch ab, bcab, babe. And 
thus the number of Changes in the firft cafe will be 1—= (nit); 
2.13 inthe fecond, 3=-(3. 2.1): 2. 15 in the third, 1 cian Oy 
EIS Pe 6 eee ab i 
Ifa fifth lettet be added, in each feries of four quantities, it will 
beget five Changes, whence the number of all the Changes will 
be 60 = (5. 4. 3. 2.) 1,: 2. 1. Hence if the number of quaniti- 
ties bé x, the number of Changes will be (a.n--1. n--2, 1-3, 2-=A. 
&c,): 2. 1. From thefe fpecial formule may be collected a gene- 
ral one, viz. if x be the number of quantities, and m the number 
which fhews how oft the fame quantity occurs ; we fhall have 
(2, 2--T, M--2, 1--3. --4, n--5. n--6. 2--7, 2--8, n--Q. §5¢,) : 
(m--1. m--2. m--3. m--4. Sc.) The feries being to be continued, 
till the continual fubtraétion of unity from 2 and m leave 0. Af- 
ter the fame manner we may proceed further, till putting # for 
the number of quantities, and /, 7, 7, &c. for the number that 
fhews how oft any of them is repeated, we arifé at an univerfal 
form, (1. m--1, n--2, 7--3. 1--4, 1--5. n--6. n--7. n--8, Bec.) : 
(2 2-1. b-2.b-3. b-4. b-§. &c.. m. m--1, m--2, m--3. 8c.) 
1. T--. 72-2. 1-- 3, F--4, 7-5. Ke. 
Suppofe, for inftance, n= 6, /= 3, r—4o. The number of 
Changes will be (6.5.4. 3. 2.1.): (3, 2. 1. 3. 2s 1)=(6, 5. 4.): 
2a Bagh, 
Hence, fuppofe thirteen perfons at a table, if it be required how 
oft they may change places ; we fhall find the number 13, 12. 
1. 10, 9. 8. 7, 6.5. 4. 3. 2. 1. == 6227020800, 
In this manner may all the paffible anagrams of any word be found 
in all languages, and that without any ftudy : fuppofe, vg, it 
were required to find the anagrams of the word amr, the num- 
ber of Changes willbe a oamrmoad maroarom 

GOmMmroa maor aarm 

ma Gamomora ———— 2Gomr 

GM www MOA FAOM 

roma ——~«oram ramo 

oma or marmadoovarm armo 

moa omramraooamr amro 

maoamar ————~amaor 
raom 


The anagrams therefore of the word amor, in the Latin tongue, 
are roma, mora, maro, ramo, arma. See ANAGRAM. 
Whether this new method of anagrammiatizing be like to prove 
of much fervice to that art, is left to the poets. 

CHANNEL, inanatomy, chirurgery, &c. See CANAL, 

CHANNEL, or bedofariver. See River. 

CHANNEL is alfo applied to divers arms of the fea, where thé wa- 
ter runs within the land; or to certain narrow feas, confined 
between two adjacent continents, or between an ifland and 
continent, 

In this fenfe, we fay, St. George’s Channel, the Britith Channel, 
the Channel of the Black Sea, of Conftantinople, Se. 

Cuanwe1, in building, See Gutter. 

CHannet of the Volute, in the Ionic capital, is the face of its cir- 
cumvolution ; inclofed by aliftel. See Vorure. 

Cuannet ofthe Larmier, is the hollow foffit of 4 cornice, which 
makes the pendant mouchette. See LarMieR. 

CHANNELINGS, | See the article FLutincs. 

CHANT, Canrus, is ufed for the vocal mufick of churches. 
In church hiftory we meet with divers kinds of Chant, or Song : 
the firft isthe Ambrofian, eftablifhed by St. Ambrofe, See Am- 
BROSIAN Chant, 
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The fecond, the Gregorian Chant, introduced by 
the great, who eftablifhed {chools of Chaniors, 
the thurch fong. 

This is till retained in the church under the name of Plain Song: 
at firft it was called the Roman Song. 

The Plain, or Gregorian Chant, is where the choir and people 
fing in unifon, or all together in the fame manner. 

Cuanr-Royal. See the article’ Comepy. 

CHANTLATE, in building, a piece of wood faftened near the 
ends of the rafters, and projecting beyond the wall, to fupport 
two or three rows of tiles, fo placed to prevent the rain-water 
from trickling down the fides of the wall. 

CHANTOR, or CuaunTor, a perfon who fings in the choir 
of a cathedral. 

All great chapters have Chanitors and chaplains to eafe and affift 
the canons, and officiate in their abfence. 

St. Gregory firft inftituted the office of Chantors, erecting them 
into a body, called Schola Cantorum : though Anaftafius feems to 
attribute their rife to pope Hilary, who lived an hundred years 
before Gregory. 

But the word grows obfolete in this fenfe, 

we ufe the word Chorifer, or finging-man. 

CHAnTor is ufed, by way of excellence, for the praecentor, or 
mafter of the choir ; which is one of the dignities of the chap- 
ter. 

The Chantor bears the cope and the ftaff at folemn feftivals ; 
and gives tune to the reft at the beginning of pfalms and an- 
thems. 

The antients called the Chantor, Primicerius Cantorum. 

To him formerly belonged the direction of the deacons, and o- 
ther inferior minifters. 

CHANTRY, or CHauntry. See the article CoaunTy. 

CHAOLOGY, the hiftory or defeription of the chaos. 
Orpheus, in his Chashgy, fets forth the different alterations, fe- 
cretions, and divers forms which matter went through till it be- 

came inhabitable ; which amounts to the fame with what we 
otherwife call Cafmgony, or the creation of the world. 

Dr. Burnet likewile gives us a Chaolgy, in his theory of the earth. 
He reprefents the Chaos, as it wasat firft, entire, undivided, and 
univerfally rude and deformed ; or the tohu bohu: then fhews 

how it came divided into its refpective regions ; how the homo- 

geneous matter gathered itfelf apart from all ofa contrary prin- 

ciple; and laftly, how it hardened and became a folid habitable 
lobe. 

CHAOS, among the antient philofophers, was defcribed a dark, 
turbulent kind of atmofphere ; ora diforderly fyftem, or mix- 
ture of all forts of particles together, without any form or regu- 
Jarity: out of which the world was formed. 

Chass is every-where reprefented as.the firft principle, ovum, or 
feed of nature, and the world. All the ancient fophitts, fages, 
naturalifts, philofophers, theologues, and poets, hold that Chaos 
was the eldeft and firft principle, 70 Agyarov x2@- 
The Barbarians, Phenicians, Egyptians, Perfians, €&¥c. all re- 
fer the origin of the world to a rude, mixed, confufed mafs of 
matter. The Greeks,Orpheus, Hefiod, Menander, Ariftophanes, 
Euripides, and the writers of the cyclic poems, all fpeak of the 
Girft Chaos: the Ionic and Platonic philofophers build the world 
out of it, The Stoics hold, that as the world was firft made of 
a Chaos, it fhall at laft be reduced toa Chaos; and that all its 
eriods and revolutions in the mean time, are only tranfitions 
roi one Chaos to another. Laftly, the Latins, as Ennius, 
Varro, Ovid, Lucretius, Statius, €¥c. are all of the fame opi- 
nion. Nor is there any feét or nation whatever, that does not 
derive their Araxooyncis, the ftruéture of their world, from a 
Chaos. 
The opinion firft arofe among the Barbarians, whence it fpread 
to the Greeks, and from the Greeks to the Romans and other 
nations. 
Dr. Burnet obferves, that befides Ariftotle and a few other pfeu- 
do-Pythagoreans, no body ever aflerted, that our world was al- 
ways, from eternity, of the fame nature, form, and ftructure 
asat prefent: but that it had been the ftanding opinion of the 
wife men of all ages, that what we now call the terreftrial globe, 
was originally an unformed, indigefted ma{s of heterogeneous 
matter, called Chaos; and no more than the rudiments, and 
* materials of the prefent world. 
Tt does not appear who firft broached the notion of a Chaos. 
Mofes, the eldeft of all writers, derives the origin of his world, 
© from a confufion of matter, dark, void, deep, without form, 
which he calls Zohu Bohu; which is precifely the Chaos of the 
Greek and Barbarian philofophers. And hence, poffibly, might 
thofe philofophers derive their Chaos, with fome alteration and 
interpolation. 
Mofes goes no further than the Chaos; nor tells us whence it 
took its origin, or whence its confufed ftate ; and where Mofes 
ftops, there, precifely, do all the reft. 
Dr. Burnet endeavours to fhew, that as the ancient philofophers, 
&, who wrote of the cofmogony, acknowledged a Chaos for. 
the principle of their world ; fo do the divines, or writers of the 
theogony, derive the origin or generation of their fabled gods 
from the fame principle, 
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Mr. Whifton fuppofes the ancient Chaos, the origin of our earth 
to have been the atmofphere of a comet ; which, though sib 
yet, all things confidered, is not the moft improbable. aiention. 
He endeavours to make it out by many arguments, drawn from 
the agreement which appears to be between them, 
So that, according to him, every planet isa comet, formed into 
a regular and lafting conftitution ; and placed at a proper diftance 
from the fun, revolving in a nearly circular orbit : and a comet 
isa planet either beginning to be deftroyed, or re-made ; that is, 
a Chaos or planet unformed, or in its:primzval ftate, and placed 
as yet, in an orbit very eccentrical, See Comer. ‘ 

CHAP. See CuILBiain. 

CHAPEAU, in a general fenfe. See the article HAT. 

CHAPEAU, is fometimes alfo ufed to denote the cap, or coronet 
armed with ermin, born by dukes, &c. 
The creft is born on the Chapeau ; and by the Chapeau the creft 
and coat are feparated ; it being a tule, that no creft muft touch 
the thield immediately. 

CHAPEL*, or CHapPret, a kind of little church, ferved by an 
incumbent properly under the denomination of a Chaplain, 


* The word Chapel, according to fome, comes from the Greek 
yamnargia, little tents, or booths, fet up by traders in fairs to 
fhelter them from the weather. Papias fetches it both from the 
Greek and Latin, guafi capiens Anoy, or, populum vel laudem : 
others derive it from the Chape, or cope which ferved to cover 
the body: others, @ pellibus Caprarum; becaufe thefe places 
were antiently covered with goatskins, Rebuff derives it from 
Capp2, St. Martin’s cope, which the kings of France carried to 
war with them as their ftandard, and preferved very carefully in 
particular tents, thence called Chapels. 


There are two kinds of Chapels, the one confecrated, and held 
as benefices: the other fecular, being of the nature of ora- 
tories, 

The firft are built apart, and at a diftance from the parifh- 

church ; being neither parifhes, cathedrals, nor priories, but 

fubfifting of themfelves. 

Thete are called by the canonifts Sub-Dio, and by us Chapels of 

eafe; as being ercéted at a diftance from the mother-church, 

where the parith is large and wide, for the eafe and conveniency 
of fome of the parifhioners who refide far off. 

Thefe are ferved by fome inferior paftor, provided either by the 

reétor of the parifh, or by thofe for whofe eafe and benefit they 

are intended. 

The fecond kind are frequently built in, or adjoining toa church, 

asa part thereof; having only a desk, Gc. to read prayers in; 

and, in the Romifh churches, an altar, Sc, to celebrate mafs 
on : but without any baptiftery, or font. 

Thefe the canonifts cal] Sub teéfo.. They are generally ercéted 

by fome confiderable perfon, for the w& of their own families ; 

ut ibidem familiaria fepulchra fibi conftituant. 

The twenty-firft canon of the council of Agda, held in 506, 

allows private perfons the ufe of Chapels; but with prohibition 

to all clerks to officiate inthem without leave from the bifhop. 

Free CHAPELS, are thofe Chapels of eafe which have fettled a re- 
venue for perpetual maintenance of a paftor, &c, by charitable 
donatives of lands, or rents beftowed on them; fo as not to be 
any charge either to the rector, or the parifhioners. 

There are feveral collegiate churches in France, which they 
call Saintes Chapelles, holy Chapels; as thofe of Paris, Dijon, 
Bourges, Bourbon, &c. ‘[hefe are fo denominated, by reafon 
there are relicks in them. ; 

Hence, all thofe places where relicks were pteferyed came to 
be called Chapels; and the perfons who had the care of them, 
Chaplains. 

Cuaren is alfo a name given toa printer’s workhoufe ; by rea- 
fon, fay fome authors, printing was firft a@tually performed in 
Chapels, or churches. 

In this fenfe, they fay, the orders, or laws of the Chapel, the fe- 
crets of the Chapel, Se. 

Knights of the CHAPEL, was an order of knights inftituted by 
king Henry VIII. in his teftament, to the number of thirteen ; 
tho” thefe have been increafed to the number of twenty-fix : 
they are called alfo Poor Knights. 

Thefe are not knights of the order of the garter; but are, as 
it were, their affiftants or deputies, ferying to difcharge all 
their offices in the funeral fervices of the kings of England. 
They are fubject to the office of the canons of Windfor, and 
live on penfions which the order affigns them. © 

They bear the blue or red cloke, with the arms of St, George on 
the left fhoulder ; but the cloke is only cloth, and they wear 
no fort, of garter: which diftinguifhes them fufficiently from 
the knights of the garter. 

CHAPERON, CHAPeRonne, or CHAPEROON, properly fig- 

nifies a fort of hood, or covering of the head, antiently wore 

both by men and women, the nobles, and the populace, and 
afterwards appropriated to the doétors, and licentiates in col- 
leges, Fe. 

Hence, the name paffed to certain little fhields, and other fune- 

ral devices, placed on the foreheads of the horfes that drew the 

hearfes in pompous funerals, and which are ftill called Chape- 
POMS 
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roons, or Shaffercons ; by reafon fuch devices were originally 
faftened on the Chaperonnes, or hoods, wore by thofe horfes 
with their other coverings of ftate, 

CHAPITERS, in law, were antiently a fummary of fuch mat- 
ters as were to be inquired of, or prefented before juftices in 
eyre, juftices of aflize, or of the peace, in their feffioris, 

Chapiters are now taken for articles delivered by the mouth of the 
juftice in his charge to the inqueft: though it appears from 
Braéton and Briton, they were formerly written exhortations 
given by the juftices, for the good obfervation of the laws, and 
the king’s peace; firft read in open court, then delivered in 
writing to the grand inqueft: which the grand jury, or inquett, 
were likewife to anfwer to upon their oaths, either affirmative- 
ly, or negatively, 

CHAPLAIN, properly fignifies, a perfon provided of a chapel ; 
or who difcharges the duty thereof. See Cuaret. 

Cuap cain is alfo ufed for an ecclefiaftical perfon, in the houfe 
of a prince, or a perfon of quality, who officiates in their 
chapels, &c, ‘ 

With us there are forty-eight Chaplains to the king, who wait 
four each month, preach in the chapel, read the fervice to the 
family, and to the king in his private oratory, and fay grace 
in the abfence of the clerk of the clofet. 

While in waiting, they have a table and attendance, but no 
falary. 

The fir Chaplains are faid to have been thofe inftituted by the 
ancient kings of France, for preferving the Chape, or Cape, 
with the other relicks of St. Martin, which the kings kept in 
their palace, and carried out with them to the war. The firft 
Chaplain is {aid to have been Gul. de Mefmes, Chaplain to 
S. Louis. ; 

Cuaprain in the order of Malta, is uled for the fecond rank, or 
clafs, in that order; otherwife called Diaco. 

The knights make the firft clas, and the Chaplains the fecond, 
See Marra. 

Cuarrains of the Pope, are the auditors, or judges of caufes in 
the facred palace ; fo called, becaufe the pope antiently gave 
audience in his chapel, for the decifion of cafes fent from the 
feveral parts of Chriftendom. 

He hither fummoned as affeffors the moft known lawyers of his 
time, and they hence acquired the appellation of Capellani, 
Chaplains. 

It is from the decrees formerly given by thefe, that the body 
of decretals is compofed: their number pope Sixtus IV. re- 
duced to twelve, 

Tf it be true, that the word Chaplain was firft applied to thofe 
who preferved St. Martin’s Chape, as above, the word mutt 
be derived from Capa, Chape; not from Capella, of Capfila, 
or Capfa, a cafe, as others imagine. 

Some fay, the fhrines of relicks were covered with a kind of 
Tent, Cape, or Capélla, i. e. little cape; and that hence the 
priefts who had the care of them, were called Chaplains, In 
time, thefe relicks were repofited in a little church, either con- 
tiguous to a larger, or feparate from it; and the fame name, 
Capella, which was given to the cover, was alfo given to the 
place where it was lodged: and hence the prieft who looked to 
it came to be called Chaplain. 

CHAPLET, or CHAPELET, a ftring of beads, ufed in the Ro- 

mifh church, to keep account of the number of pater-nofters, 
and ave-marys to be rehearfed in honour of God, and the holy 
virgin. 
Chaplets are otherwife called Pater-Noflers : there are Chaplets 
of ;coral, of diamonds, of callambo, of St. Lucy’s wood, &c. 
‘A rofary is a Chaplet * of fifteen decads of ave-marys, See 
Rosary. 

* Menage derives the word from Chapeau, hat; by reafon of the 
refemblance the thing bears toa hatband, or Chap/et of roles, 
Chapeau de rofes; the modern Latins call it, Capellina; the 
Italians more’ frequently Corona. 

Larrey and P. Viret afcribe the firft invention of the Chaplet to 
Peter the hermit, well known in the hiftory of the Croifades. 
There is a Chaplet of our Saviour, confifting of thirty-three 
beads, in honour of his thirty-three years living on earth, in- 
ftituted by father Michael, the Camaldulian. 

The orientals have a kind of Chaplets, which they call Chains, 
and which they ufein their prayers, rehearfing one of the per- 
fections of God on each link, or head. The great Mogul is 
faid to have eighteen of thefe, chains, all of precious ftones, 
fome diamonds, others rubies, pearls, &c. 

The Turks have likewife Chaplets,which they bear in the hand, 
or hang at the girdle : but, father Dandini obferves, they differ 
from thofe ufed by the Romanifts, in that they are all of the 
fame bignefs, and have not that diftintion into decads ; though 
they confift of fix decads, or fixty beads, He adds, that the 
muflulmen have prefently run over the Chaplet, the prayers 
being extremely fhort, as containing only thefe words, Praife 
to God; or thele, Glory to God, for each bead. 

Befides the common Chaplet, they have likewife a larger one, 
confifting of one hundred beads, where there is fome diftingti- 
on, as being divided by little threads into three parts, on one 
of which they repeat thirty times Soubhan allah, ic e. God is 
worthy to be praifed ; on another, Ellamb allah, Ghry be to God ; 


CHAPPEL, or Cuapet. 
CHAPTER, Capitutum, a community of ecclefiatticks be- 


and on the third, Ava echer, God is great. Thele thrice thirty 
times making only ninety ; to complete the number one hun- 
dred, they add other prayers for the beginning of the Chaplet. 
He adds, that the mahometan Chaplet appears to have had its 
rife from the Mea beracoth, or hundred benediétions ; which the 
Jews are obliged to repeat daily, and which we find in their 
prayer-books ; the Jews and Mahometans having this in com- 
mon, that they fcarce do any thing without pronouncing fome 
laud, or benedi&tion, 

Cuaper, or Cuarexet, in architeature, a little moulding 
Cut, or carved into round beads, pearls, olives, or the like.— 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 12. 

A Chaplet, in effect, is little elfe but a baguette enriched with 
feulpture. See BacuETTE. 

CHAPPAR *, a courier of the king of Perfia, who carries 
difpatches from court to the provinces, and from the provinces 
tothecourt, See Courter. 

* The word, in the original Perfian, fignifies Courier, 

The pofts, M. Tavernier tells us, are not eftablifhed and re- 
gulated in Perfia as among us: when the court fends out a 
Chappar, the fophi’s mafter of the horfe furnithes him with a 
fingle horfe, how long foever his journey be, anda man to 
run after him: when his horfe is weary, he takes that of the 
firft horfeman he meets with, who dares not make the leaft 
refufal, and fends his own home by the man who follows him. 
As for the mafter of the new horfe he has taken, he muft run, 
or at leaft fend after the Chappar to retake him, when the 
Chappar difmounts fome other horfeman to change him, 


| CHAPPE, in heraldry, the partition of an efcutcheon, by lines 


drawn from the center of the upper edge to the three angles 
below: as reprefented in Tab. Herald. fig, 14. which they 
blazon Chappe Or, and Vert. 

The feétions of the fides are to be of a different.colour from 
the reft. Makenzy calls it, 4 chief party per bend dexter, or fi- 
nifter, or both. ‘ 

See the article. Cuapet, 


longing to a cathedral, or collegiate church, 

The chief, or head of the Chapter, is the dean; the body con- 
fifts of canons, or prebendaries,, &¢, 

The Chapter has now no longer any fhare in the. adminiftrati- 
on of the diocefe, during the life of the bifhop ; but fucceeds to 
the whole epifcopal jurifdition during the vacancy of the fee. 
The origin of Chapters is derived from hence, that anciently 
the bifhops had their clergy refiding with them in their cathe- 
drals, to affift them in the performance of facred offices, and 
in the government of the church; and even..after parochial 
fettlements were made, there were. {till a body of clerks who 
continued with the bifhop, and were indeed his family, main- 
tained out of his income. . at 
After the monaftick life grew into requeft, many bifhops chofe 
monks rather than feculars for their attendants. d 

Thefe bodies, either of monafticks or feculars, then had the 
fame privilege of chufing the bifhop, and being. his council, 
which the whole clergy of the diocefe had before : but, by 
degrees, their dependance on the bifhop grew lef and lefs ; and 
then they had diftinét parcels of the bifhop’s eftate afligned 
them for their maintenance ; till at laft, the bifhop had little 
more left than the power of vifiting them. 

On the other hand, thefe capitular bodies by degrees alfo loft 
their privileges ; particularly that of chufing the bithop, for 
which the kings of England hada long {truggle with the pope: 
but at laft, Henry VIII got this power veited in the crown ; 
and now the deans and Chapters have only the fhadow of it, 
The fame prince likewife expelled the monks from the cathe- 
drals, and placed fecular canons in their room; thofe he thus 
regulated, are called Deans and Chapters of the new foundation 5 
fuch are Canterbury, Winchefter, Worcefter, Ely, Carlifle, 
Durham, Rochefter, and Norwich: fuch alfo are the Chapters 
of the four new fees, of Peterborough, Oxford, Glocefter, 
and Briftol. : 

Cuarrer, is alfo applied to the affemblies held by religious, and 
military orders, for deliberating on their affairs, and regulating 
their difcipline. 

Papias fays, they are fo called, guod Capitula ibi legantur. 

The eftablifhment of general Chapters of religious orders, is 
owing to the Ciftercians, who held the firft in 1116, and were 
foon followed by the other orders, 

Cuapr er is alfo ufed for a divifion of a book ; contrived for keep- 

ing the matters treated thereon more feparate, clear, and di- 
fting. 
The antients were unacquainted with the divifion of books into 
Chapters, and fetions: Papias fays, the name Chapter, Caput, 
arofe hence, gued fit alterius Jententia Caput, or quad Capiat, 
totam fummam. §, Augustine compares Chopters to inns, inafe 
much as they refrefh the reader, as thofe the traveller, 

The three CHaprers, is a phrafe famous in ecclefiaftical hiftory, 
fignifying a volume pub! {hed by Theodoret, an adherent of 
Neftorius, againit St. Cyril; confifting of a letter of [bas prieft 
of Edefla, to Marius a bithop of Perfia; of extracts from the 
works of Diodorus of Tarfus, and Theodore of Mopfuefta, 
wherein the fame doctrines were taught, that were. contended 

for 
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for by Neftorius: and of two pieces of Theodoret, the one | 


againft the council of Ephefus, the other againft the anathe- 
mis of St, Cyril. 

Thefe make the famous three Chapters ; which have been, 
fince, condemned by various councils and many popes. 

CHAPTREL. See the article Impost. 

CHARACTER®, in a general fenfe, fignifies a mark, or fi- 
gure drawn on paper, metal, ftone, or other matter, with a 
pen, graver, chiflel, or other inftrument, so fignify, or de- 
note any thing. 

* The word is Greek, yzcgu7up, formed from the verb paege- 
av, infeulpere, to ingrave, imprels, Se. 
The various kinds of Charaéfers may be reduced to three 
heads, vix, Literal Charaélers, Numeral Charaéters, and Ab- 
breviations. 

Literal CHARACTER, is a letter of the alphabet, ferving to in- 
dicate fome articulate found, expreflive of fome idea, or con- 
ception of the mind. 

Thefe may be divided, with regard to their nature and ufe, 
into Nominal, Real, and Emblematical. 2 

Nominal CHARACTERS are thofe we properly call Letters ; which 
ferve to exprefs the names of things. 

Real CHARACTERS, are thofe that inftead of names, exprefs 
things, and ideas. 

Emblematical, or fymbolical CHaRacteRs, have thisin common 
with real ones, that they exprefs the things themfelves ; but they 
alfo have this further, that they in fome meafure perfonate 
them, and exhibit their form: fuch are the hieroglyphics of 
the antient Egyptians, 

Literal CHARACTERS may be again divided, with regard to their 
invention and ufe, into Particular and General, 

Particular CHAR acTERS, are thofe peculiar to this, or that na- 
tion; or that have been fo: Such are the Roman, Italic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Gothic, Chinefe, &c. Charaéers. 

Univerfal Cuaracters, are alfo real Charaéters, and make 
what fome authors call a Phihjephical Language. 

The diverfity of Charaéters ufcd by the feveral nations to ex- 
prefs the fame idea, is found the chief obftacle to the advance- 
ment of learning: to remove this, feveral authors have taken 
occafion to propofe plans of Charaéfers that fhould be univer- 
fal, and which each people fhould read in their own language. 
The Charaéter here is to be real, not nominal; to exprefs 
things, and notions ; not, as the common ones do, letters, or 
founds: yet to be mute, like letters, and arbitrary ; not em- 
blematical, like hieroglyphics. 

Thus, every one fhould retain their own language, yet every one 
underftand that of each other, without learning it; only by 
feeing a real or univerfal Character, which fhould fignify the 
fame thing to all people; by what founds foever each exprefi'd 
it in his particular idiom. For inftance, by feeing the Cha- 
raéter deftined to fignify to drink, an Englifhman fhould read 
to drink; a Frenchman deire; a Latin bibere ; a Greek mvew; 
a Jewnpw;a German trincken; and fo of the reft: in the 
fame manner as feeing a horfe, each people exprefles it after 
their own manner ; but all mean the fame animal. 

This real Charaéter is no chimera ; the Chinefe and Japonefe 
have already fomething like it. They have a common Cha- 
raéter which each of thofe nations underftand alike in their 
feveral languages; though they prowounce it with fuch dif- 
ferent founds, that they do not underftand a tittle of one ano- 
ther in fpeaking, 

The firft, and moft confiderable attempts for a real Character, 
or philofophical language in Europe, are thofe of bifhop Wil- 
kins, and Dalgarme: but thefe, with how much art foever they 
were contrived, have yet proved ineffectual, 

M. Leibnitz had fome thoughts the fame way ; he thinks thofe 
great men did not hit the right method. And adds, it was 
probable, indeed, that by this means, people, who do not un- 
derftand one another, might eafily have a commerce together ; 
but that they have not hit on true, real Characters. 
According to him, the Charaéers fhould refemble thofe ufed in 
algebra; which, in effect, are very fimple, yet very expreffive ; 
without any thing fuperfluous or equivocal; and contain all 
the varieties required. 

‘The real Character of bifhop Wilkins has its juft applanfe: Dr. 
Hook recommends it on his own knowledge and experience, as 
a moft excellent fcheme ; and to engage the world to the ftudy 
thereof, publifhes {ome fine inventions of his own therein. 
M. Leibnitz tells us, he had under confideration an Aiphabet 
of human thoughts ; in order to a new philofophical language, 
on his own fcheme; but his death prevented this from being 
brought to maturity. 

M. Lodwic, in the Philfophical Tranfations, gives usa plan of 
an univerfal Alphabet, or Chavaézer of another kind: this was 
to contain an enumeration of all fuch fingle founds, or let- 
ters, as are ufed in any language ; by means whereof, people 
fhould be enabled to pronounce truly and readily any language ; 
to defcribe the pronunciation of any language that thould be 
pronounced in their hearing; fo, as others accuftomed to this 
language, though they had never heard the language pronoun- 
ced, fhould at firft be able truly to pronounce it: and, lafily, 
this Charaé?er to ferve as a ftandard to perpetuate the founds 
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In the Journal Literaire, an 1720, we have a very ingenious 
project for an univerfal Charaéer: the author, after obviating 
the objections that might be made againft the feafiblenefs of 
fuch fchemes in the general, propofes his own: his Charaéfers 
are to be the common Arabic, or numeral figures. The com- 
binations of thefe nine are fufficient to exprefs diftin@tly an in- 
credible quantity of numbers, much more than we {hall need 
terms to fignify our actions, goods, evils, duties, paffions, &c, 
Thus is all the trouble of framing and learning any new Cha- 
raéiers at once faved: the Arabic figures having already all the 
univerfality required. 

The advantages are immenfe: for 1°, We have herea ftable, 
faithful interpreter ; never to be corrupted or changed, as the 
popular languages continually are. 2°, Whereas the difficulty 
of pronouncing a foreign language, is fuch as ufually gives the 
learner the greateft trouble, and there are even fome founds 
which foreigners never attain to; in the Charaéfer here pro- 
pofed this difficulty has no place: every nation is to pronounce 
them according to the particular pronunciation that already ob- 
tains among them. All the difficulty is, the accuftoming the 
pen and the eye to affix certain notions to Charaéfers that do 
not, at firft fight, exhibit them. But this trouble is no more 
than we find in the ftudy of any language whatever, 

The inflections of words, are here to be exprefled by the com- 
mon letters: for inftance, the fame Chara&ter fhall exprefs a 
Filly, or a Colt, a Horfe, ora Mare, an old Horfe, or an old Mare, 
as accompanied with this or that diftin&tive letter, which fhall 
fhew the fex, youth, maturity, or old age: a letter is alfo to 
exprefs the bignefs or fize of things; thus, v.g. aman with 
this or that letter, to fignify a great man, ora little man, &c. 
The ufe of thefe letters belongs to the grammar, which once 
well underftood, would abridge the vocabulary exceedingly. An 
advantage of this grammar, is, that it would only have one 
declenfion and one conjugation: thofe numerous anomalies of 
grammarians are exceeding troublefome, and arife hence, that 
the common languages are governed by the populace, who ne- 
ver reafon on what is beft: but in the Character heré propofed, 
men of fenfe having the introduction of it, would have a new 

* ground, whereon to build regularly, 

The difficulty is not in inventing the moft fimple, eafy and 
commodious Charaé?er, but in the engaging the feveral nations 
to ufe it; there being nothing they agree lefsin, than the un- 
derftanding and purfuing their common intereft. 

Literal Charaéers, again, may be divided with refpeé& to the na- 
tions among whom they have been invented and ufed; into 
Greek Charaéters, Roman Characters, Hebrew Charaéers, &c. 
The Charaéer now ordinarily ufed throughout Europe, is the 
Latin Charaéter of the antients. 

The Latin Charaéter was formed from the Greek, and that 
from the Phoenician, which Cadmus brought into Greece. 
The Pheenician Character, was the fame with that of the an- 
tient Hebrew, which fubfifted to the time of the Babylonifh cap- 
tivity ; after which they ufed that of the Affyrians, which is the 
fquare Hebrew, now in ufe; the antient being only found on 
fome Hebrew medals, commonly called Samaritan Medals. 
Poftellus, and others fhew, that befide the Phoenician, the 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic Charaéfers were likewile formed 
from the antient Hebrew. 

‘The French were the firft who, with the latin office of St. Gre- 
gory, admitted the Latin Charaéfers. And in a provincial fy- 
nod, held in rog1, at Leon in Spain, the ufe of the Gothic 
Charaéters invented by Ulfilas, was abolifhed, and the Latin 
ones eftablifhed. 

Medallifts obferve, that the Greek Charaéer, confifting only of 
majufcule letters, has preferved its uniformity on all medals, as 
low as the times of Gallienus; there being no alteration found 
in the turn of the Character, notwithftanding the many confi- 
derable ones both in the ufe and pronunciation... From the time 
of Gallienus, it appears fomewhat weaker and rounder : from 
the time of Conftantine to Michael, the fpace of five hundied 
years, we find only Latin Charaéters ; and after Michael, the 
Greek Charaéers re-commence: but from that time they be- 
gan to alter with the language, which was then a mixture of 
Greek and Latin. See Greex. 

The Latin medals preferve both their Charaéter and language, 
as low as the tranflation of the feat of the empire to Conftanti- 
nople. ‘Towards the time of Decius the Charaéer began to al- 
ter, and to lofe of its roundnefs and beauty : fome time after it 
retrieved itfelf, and fubfifted tolerably till the time of Juftin ; 
‘when it fell into the laft barbarity mentioned, under Michael ; 
though it afterwards grew worfe, and degerierated into the Go- 
thic: fo that the rounder and better formed the Charaéer is on 
a medal, the greater pretence it has to antiquity. 

Numeral CHARACTERS, are thofe ufed to expref$ numbers, 
Numeral Charaéters are either Jetters ; or figures, otherwile cal- 
led Digits. —The sirds now chiefly in ufe, are the Common, and 
the Roman: to which may be added the Greek, and another 
called the French Charaéer ; as alfo the letters of other alpha- 
bets which have been made ufe of to exprefs numbers. f 
Common Charaéter is that ordinarily called the Arabic, as fuppo- 
fed to haye been invented by the Arab aftronomers ; though the 

Arabs 


CaAaRactE 
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Arabs themfelves call it the Dadian Charafter 
borrowed it from the people ‘of India, 
The Arabic Charaéers are ten, viz, ¥,253545556,7,859,0 5 
the laft iscalled Cipher. 
The Arabic CharaGer is ufed almot throughout Europe, and 
that on almoft all occafions ; in commerce, in meafuring, 
in aftronomical-calculations, &c, 
Roman CharaGer confitts of the majufcule letters of the 
alphabet ; whence probably its name : 
being ufed by the antient Romans on their coins, and in the in- 
feriptions of their publick monuments ereéted in honour of their 
gods, and great men; on their fepulchres, &c, : 
‘The numeral letters that compofe the Roman Charaéfer are 
in number feven, wiz. L,V,X,L,C,D,M. 
The I denotes one, V five, X ten, L fifty, Ca hundred, D 
five hundred, and M a thoufand, 
The I repeated twice, makes two, II; thrice, 
four is exprefled thus IV. I before V or X, taki 
from the number expreffed by each of thofe letters, 
To exprefs fix, an I is added to a V, VI; for feven, two, 
VII; and for eight, three, VIII: nine is exprefled by an I 
before X, IX; agreeably to the preceding remark, 
The like remark may be made of the X before L or C, except 
that the diminution is by tens, not units: thus, XL fignifies 
forty, and XC ninety; an L followed with an X, fixty, LX, 
&c, The C before Dor M, diminithes each by # hundred. 
Befides the letter D, which exprefles five hundred, that number 
may alfo be expreffed by an I before a C inverted, thus ID ; and 
thus, in lieu of the M, which fignifies a thoufand, is fome- 
times ufed an I between two C’s, the one dire&, the other in- 
verted, thus, CID : * agreeable to this, fix hundred may be 
expreffed IDC ; and feven hundred, TIOCC, &c. 

* The addition of C and D before, or after, raifes CID by tens, 

thus, CCI99, 10000, CCCIg95, 100,000, ésfc. 

This is the common way of notation, formerly ufed by the Ro- 
mats; who allo exprefled any number of thoufands by a line 
drawn over any numeral lef than a thoufand; e.g. V 5000, 
LX 60000, fo likewife M1 is 1,000,000; MM is 2,000,000, 
Se. 
Befideswhich, (I.) certain liberties or variations have been admit- 
ted, at leaft in fome modern writers ; ¢, g. IX, 8; IICEX, 89. 
(II.) And certain Charaéers have been ufed, which feem to have 
been derived from the letters; 2. ¢. M, by which they exprefs 
(Mille) 1000, was turned into CXO, or CID); half of which, 
viz. ID, ftood for 500. (HII.) And fot the éafier writing of 
thele Charaéers, +1. I} feems to have been altered intoD; 2. 


D9 into {\, or Ys (3-) ClO into cc or sR: whence (hE 


10000, fy 2.0000. V.X. 
Greek Numerals. CheGreeks had three waysof expreffing numbers, 
(1) The moft fimple was, for every fingle letter, according to 
its place in the alphabet, to denote a number from a 1 to @ 245 
in which manner the books of Homer’s Ilias are diftinguithed, 
(II) Another way was by dividing the alphabet into (1.) 8 u- 
nitsa: 21, 62, &c. (2.) 8 Tens?: ¢: 10, «20, &c, D) 
8 Hundreds*: g 100, ¢ 200, Se. N, B. Thoufands they ex- 

etter, e.g. & 1000, 6 2000, 


preffed by a point or accent under a] é 
y was by fix capital letters, thus, 


&. (IIL) A third wa 
I [ia for paz}1, Th{rev7] 5, A [eva] 10, H [Hexerv] 100, X 
[are] 1000, M [ude] 10000: and when the letter TI éenclofed 
any of thefe, except I, it thewed the enclofed letter to be five 
times its own value, as, [A] 50, [| 500, |X {5000, |Mj 50000. 
a WN. B. 6,90,900, are expreffed by Charaéters. 
Flebrew Numerals. The Hebrew alphabet was divided into 9 U- 
nits: NI, 22, &e—9 Tens: 110, 5 20, Se,—g Hundreds : 
P 100, 3 200, &e, 7] 500, 1.600, 1700, 1) 800, ¥ 900.— 
‘Thoufands (.) were fometimes exprefled by the units prefhix’d 
to hundreds, as, 94s 1534, &c. and even to tens, as, 93x 
1070, Gt, (2.) But generally by the word Nd 1000; 


coads 2000 ; Tonos, with the other numerals prefix’d, 


3 as if they had 


Roman 
or, perhaps, from its 


three, III; 
ng an unit 


to fignify the number of thoufands : ¢. g Tob 3 3000, &e, 
French Chiraé?er, { called, becaufe invented and chiefly ufed 
by the French, is more ufually denoted, Charaéter of Accompt, 
or Finance. 

It confiftsof fix figures; partly taken from the letters of the ufual 
current hand, and partly invented by the contriver ; the fix 
Charaéters are j,b,x,L,Cyy. The j confonant ftanding for one, 
the b for five, the x for ten, the L for fifty, the C for an 
hundred, and the latt Charagor y for a thoufand, 

This Charaéter is only an imitation of the Roman Charaéer ; and 
its ufe is'in moft refpeéts the fame, particularly in what relates 
to the combination of certain letters, which placed before or af- 
ter others, diminifh or increafe their value, Indeed it has thefe 
things peculiar in it, that when feveral units occur fucceflively, 
only the lat is expreffed. adly, That ninety, and the follow 
ing numbers to one hundred, are exprefled thus, dij *** ninety ; 
IP dinety one 5 jijjj**%ii, Bcc. . 
It is principally ufed in the chambers of 
compts given in by treafurers, 

* perfons concerned in the 

Rs in printing, 


accompts, in the ac- 
receivers, farmers, and other 
management of the revenue, 


denote the letters or types, b the va- 
Vou 1 etd 
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tious arrangement whereof, are compofed forms; whence ime 
preffionsare taken, by means of a prefs, on paper, 

For the method of cafting thefe Charadters, fee Letter-Founa 
DERY. 

CHARACTER * is alfO ufed, in feveral of the arts, 
contrived for the more concife, immediate, and artful con- 
veyance of the knowledge of things, 

* In this fenfe of the word, Paulus 
of Chara&ersto Ennius; who, 
hundred. To thefe were man 
freedman, and by Philargyrus, 
of Meczenas, 

Laftly, L. Annzus Seneca ma 
them into order, 
‘Tyro’s notes may 
Valerius Probus, 


for a fymbol, 


Diaconus refers the invention 
he fays, contrived the firft eleven 
Y more added by Tyro, Cicero’s 
Fannius, and Aquilayfreedmen 


de a collection of them, reduced 

and increafed their number to five thoufand. 

be feen at the end of Gruter’s infcriptions, 

a grammarian, in the time of Nero, laboured 
to good purpofe in explaining the notes of the antients. P. Dia- 
conus wrote an ample treatife of the explication of the Charaffers 
in law, under the reign of the emperor Conrad I. and Goltzius 
another for thole of medals, 

Charaéters, or fymbols, are now chiefly affe&ted in, the feveral 
parts of mathematicks ; particularly in algebra, geometry, tri- 
gonometry, and aftronomy : as alfo in medicine, chymiftry, 
mufick, &c, The principal of each kind we fhall here fubjoin, 
Cuaracrers wed in Arithmetick and Algebra. 
4,b,c, and d, the firft letters of the alphabet, arethe figns or Cha- 
raciers that denote given quantities ; and Zao %_ Fe. the lat let- 
ters, are the Charac?ers of quantities fought. 
Note, Equal quantities are denoted by the fame Charagfer. 
MM, 1, 5,t, &c. are Charaéters of indéter minate exponents, both 
of ratios and powers; thus *™, y", x, &c. denoteindeterminate 
powers of different kinds ; mx, NY, rx different multiples, or 
fubmultiples of the quantities x, y, 2, according as m,n, 1, are ci- 
ther whole numbers or fraGtions, 
-+ Is the fign of real exiftence, 
pofitive ign ; importing the qua 
be of a real and pofitive nature. 
It is alfo the fign of addition, and is read plus, 
9 +3, is read g plus 35 or 9 more 3: 
or the fum of g and 3, equal to 12. 
—Before a fingle quantity, is the fign of zegation, or negative 
exiftence ; fhewing the quantity to which it is prefixed to be 
lefs than nothing. 
Between quantities, it is alfo the fign of fubtraGtion, and is read 
minus, or lefs; thus 14—2, is read, 14. minus, or abating, 25 
that is, the remainder of 14, after 2 has been fubtracted, viz, 
12. 
== Is the fign of equality: thus, 94351425, fi 
plus 3, to be equal to 14, minus 2. 
This Charaézer wasfirftintroduced by Harriot: Des Cartesin lieu 
of it ufes 30. Before Harriot there was no fign of equality at all. 
Wolfius, and fome other authors, ufe the fame Charaéter, <= 
for the identity of ratios ; or to denote the terms to beina geo- 
metrical proportion: which moft authors exprefs thus; : 
x ds the fign of multiplication, denoting the quantitieson either 
fide to be multiplied into one another; thus, 4X 65 is-read 4 
multiplied by 6; or the factum, or produét of 4.and.6= 24; 
or the rectangle between 4 and 6. 
Ordinarily, however, in algebra, the fign is omitted, 
two quantities put together: thus, bd expreffles the produc of 
the two numbers denoted by 4 and d, which fuppofe 2 and 4, 
the product whereof is 8, fignified by bd. 
Wolfius and others, make the fign of multiplication a dot (.) 
between the two factors: thus 6,2 fignifies the produ&t of 6 
and 2==12. 
‘Where one or both the faStors are compounded of feveral let- 
ters, they are diftinguithed by a line drawn. over the : thus, 
the fa&tum of a +4—c into d, is wrote d» 7 C. 
Guido Grandio, and after him Leibnitz, Wolfius, and others, 
to avoid the perplexity of lines, in lieu thereof diftinguifh the 
compound factors, by including them in a parenthefis, thus 
(a+b—c) d. 
o> Is the Charaéter of divifion: thus, 
4 to be divided by &. 
Indeed, ordinarily in algebra, the quotient is exprefled fraGtion- 
a 
wife; thus, 7m denotes the quotient of @ divided by 4 
Wolfius, &c. make the fign of divifion (:) thus, 8: 4 denotes 
the quotient of 8 divided by 4==2; 
Tf either tHe diyifor or dividend, or both, be compofed of feveral 
letters; v.g. ad, divided by ¢; inftead of writing the quotient 
a+b 
re 


and is called the affirmative or 
tities to which it isjprefixed, to 


or more; thus 
that is, .nime added to as 


ghifies, 


|, and the 


a bdenotes the quantity 


fraGtion-wife thus 


Wolfius, &c. include the compound 


) 


or of producing the fquare of 


quantities ina parenthefis ; thus, (ab: 
@ Is the Charaéter of Tolution, 
any quantity by multiplying it by ieelf, 

uw The Charaéter of Evolution, or of extracting the roots out 
of the feveral powers ; the reverfe of G. 

7 Is the fign of Majority, or of the exce 
yond another: fome ufe this, or this 4 , 
LuIs the fign of Minor ity: thefe two Charaéfers were firft intros 
duced by Harriot, and have been fince ufed by Wallis and Lamy, 
Other authors ufe others; fome this, 1; but the generality 


none at all, 
2Q The 


of one quantity be- 
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on The fign of Similitude commended in the Mdi/eellanea Bero- | CHARACTERS fed in mufick. 


linenfia, and ufed by Leibnizt, Wolfius, and others 5 though the 
generality of authors ufé none, See SrmILITUDE, 

The fame Charaéter is uled in other authors for the difference 
between two quantities; while it is yet unknown which is the 
greater. 

Isthe Charaéter of Radicality, and fhews that the root of the 
quantity, to which it is prefixed, is extracted, or to be extracted : 
thus, 4/ 25, or 3/ 25, denotes the fquare root of 25, viz. 5.and 
3/ 25, the cube root of 25. See Root. al : 
his Charaéter fometimes affedis feveral quantities diftinguifhed 
bya line drawn over them, thus 4/ 4 +4, denotes the fum of 
the fguare roots of band d. 

Wolfius, &c. in lieu hereof, includes the roots compofed of 
feveral quantities in 4 parenthefis, adding its index: thus 
(a+ bc)» denotes the fquare of a+-b—c, ordinarily written 


a-b—c. : Is the Charaéter of arithmetical proportion dif- 

junét;. thus 7 . 3: 13.9. intimates three to be exceeded by 7, 

as much as 9 by 133 wz. by 4 

: This is the Charaéfer of identity of ratio, and geometrical pro- 

portion disjunét ; thus, 8: 4;; 30:15. exprefles the ratio of 30 

to. 15, to be the fame with that of 8 to 4; or that the four terms 

are in geometrical proportion, viz, 8 to 4.as 30 to 15. 

Wolfius, in lieu hereof, ufesthe Charaéfer of equality =; which 

he prefers to the former, as more {cientifical and expreflive. 

=+ The Charaéfer of geometrical proportion continued, imply- 

ing the ratio to be carried on without interruption: thus, 25 4, 

8, 16, 32, ++ are in the fame uninterrupted proportion. 
Cuaracrers ia Geametry and Trigonometry. 

\| is the Charaéer of parallelifm ; implying two lines or planes 

to be equi-diftant from each other, See PARALLEL. 

A Charager of a triangle. See TRIANGLE. 


GA fquare, + Equality of fides. 
U CA reétangle. Z An angle, 
© <A circle, L. A right angle. 


=, Equality of angles. -L A perpendicular. 
© A degree ; thus 75° implies 75 degrees. 
* A minute, or prime; thus, 50 implies 50’ minutes, 
Witt Ind, Fc. The Charaéters of feconds, thirds, fourths, &c. 
ofa degree: thus, 5!’, 6’, 18", 20°”, denotes § feconds 
6 thirds, 18 fourths, and 20 fifths. 
Note, the fame Charaéfers are tometimes ufed, where the pro- 
greffion is by tens, as it is here by fixties. 

Cuaracrers ued in the arithmetic of Infinites. 


. The Charaéer of an infinitefimal, or fluxion: thus, x Wy 
&c. exprefs the fluxions, or differentials of the variable quan- 
tities x and y; two, three, or more dots, denote fecond, third, 
or higher fluxions. 
This methed of denoting the fluxions, we owe to Sir Ifaac 
Newton, the inventor of fluxions: it is adhered to by the 
Englifh; but foreigners generally follow M. Leibnitz, and in 
lieu ofa dot prefix the letter d to the variable quantity ; on pre- 
tence of avoiding the confufion arifing from the multiplication 
of dots, in the differencing of differentials, 
a The Charaéter of a differential of a variable quantity ; thus, 
dx isthe differential of # ; dy the differential of y. 
"The Charaéter was firft introduced by M, Leibnitz ; and is 
followed by all but the Englifh, who, after Sir Ifaac Newton, 
expref the differential by a dot over the quantity. See Car- 
cuLus Differentialis. 

CuHaracters ufed in affronomy. 


h Charaéter of Saturn. IL Charaéter of Gemini. 

Y Jupiter. % Cancer, 

of Mars. SL Leo. 

& Venus. M Virgo. 

y Mercury. =" Libras 

© The Sun. TM Scorpio. 

« The moon. # Sagittarius. 

@® The earth, vf Capricornus, 

 Aties. se Aquarius, 

wv Taurus. x Pifces. 
Cuaracrers of the afpedis, &c. 

$ Conjun&tion. O Quartile Vc Quincunx, 

SS Semifextile ‘Td Tridecile & Oppofition. 

> Sextile A Trine. & Scorpion’s head, 

Q Quintile. Bq Biquintile.  ¢9 Scorpion’s tail. 


CHARACTERS of time. 
AM (ante merediem) or M. morning. 
Q. or N. noon. is 
P.M. (fof meridiem) or A afternoon. 
Refs or Paufes of Time. 
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Characters of the mufical notes, with their proportions. 


= A Large 8. 


CO Semibreve ¥. 


4 Minim 
f Crotchet 
P Quaver 


if or @ = Semiquaver %y 


f "t Demifemiquaver, a 


x Charaéter of afharp Note: this Charaéer at the beginning 
of a line, or fpace, denotes all the notes in that line or fpace, 
to be taken a femitone higher than in the natural feries. And 
the fame affeéts all their oftaves, above and below, though not 
marked, 

When the Character is prefixed to any particular note, it fhews 
that note alone to be a femitone higher than it would be with- 
out fuch Charagter. 


ai ys 
Re 


Charaéter of a flat Note: this Charaéfer, at the beginning 


ofa line, or fpace, fhews, that all the notes in that line, or fpace, 
are to be taken a femitone lower than in the natural feries; af- 
feéting, in like manner, all the o€taves, both above and below. 
When prefixed to any note, it fhews that note alone to be a 
femitone lower than it would otherwife be. 


Charaéter of a natural Note. Where, in a line or feries of 


artficial notes, marked at the beginning for either fharps or 
flats, the natural note happens to be required, it is denoted by 
this Character. 


2 CharaGter of Treble Clef. _~ 
5 Mean Clef. 
- Bajs Clef. 

' 


CuaracTers of Time. 
2, or 2, or $3 Characters of common, or duple Time 5 fignifying 
the meafure of two crotchets to be equal to two notes, whereof 
four make a femibreve. 


(S ¢ D Charaéfers that diftinguifh the movements in com- 


mon time: the firft implying flow; the fecond brisk; the 
third very quick. 

3, £, 3, 4, 3,3 Characters of the fimple triple Time; whofe 
meafure is equal either to three femibreves, or to three mi- 
nims, &e. 

#) or $, OF ve 5 Charaéters of mixed triple time; where the 
meafure is equal to fix crotchets, or fix quavers, &c. 

4, OF 3, 3 Ts OF $5 Charaéters of compound triple Time. 
Gor 'f orig; or ‘Fy or P53 Charaéiers of the fourth fpecies 
of triple Time 3 called, The meafure of twelve Times. 
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CHARACTERS wed in Medicine, Pharmacy, and Chymifiry. 
Authors are very redundant, and even fanciful in pharmaceuti- 
cal Charaéers: but the moft ufual are thefe that follow. 


Fe Recipe. Sulphur. : 
a, 44, ana, of each alike. 3S Spirit of wine. ; 
5. or 8, V,R, fpirit of wine 
é Antimony. MR rectified. } 
Aqua fortis. © Silver. 
vhs regia. ]@ Tartar. : 
8 Balneum mariz. ib A pound, or a pint. 
Y Calx viva. An ounce, 
© Caput mortuum, 3 A drachm. 
Copper. 9 A {cruple. 
© Common falt. gr. Grains. . 
Diftil. fs. Half of any thing. 
®© Gold. Cong. Congius, A gallon. 


Cochl. Cochleare, A {poonful. 
M. Manipulus, A handful. 
P. A pugil. 
P. E. Equal quantities, 
S. A. According to art, 
q. & A fufficient quantity. 
q. pl. Quantum placet, as 
. much as you pleafe, 

a reroy pep: Pas vation: the Je- 

Sa.—Sublimate, fuit’s bark. 


3 -—Precipitate, i 


CC Harts-horn, 

CCC Harts-horn calcined. 
o! tron. 

aaa, Amalgamate. 

S ff Stratum fuper ftratum. 
¥ Jupiter, tin. 

hh Lead. 


© Nitre. 
Sal. armoniac. 
© Vitriol. 


CHARACTERS among the antient Lawyers, and in antient Infcrip- 
tions. i 
§ Paragrapho, 
ff, Dige/tis, 
E. Extra. 
8. P. Q.R, Senatus Populuf- 
que Romanus. 
Cuaracrers on Tomb-ftones. 
S. V. Sife Viator, Stay traveller, 
M.S. Memoria Sacrum, Sacred to memory, 
D. M. Diis Manibus. 
THS. Fefus. 
XP. A Charaéer found on antient monuments, about the mean- 
ing whereof authors are not agreed. See Ca Tacomn, 
Cuaracters in Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, Sc. 
> Chara@ter of a Comma. * Emphafis, or accent, 


Scto. Senatufconfulto, 
P. P. Pater Patria, 
C. Code, 

CC. Confules. 

T. Titulus, 8c, 


3 Semicobn. rs Breve, 
: Colon. + Diabjis, 
- Period. a Caret, and Circumflex, 


“© Quotation, 

+ and * References, 

§ Seétion, or divifion, 
5 Paragraph. 


! Exclamation. 
? Interrogation, 
() Parenthefis. 
- Ayphen. ‘ 
? Apoftrophe. 
L.L.D. Dofor of Laws, or, of the Civil and Canon Law. 
8.8.T.D, Sacro-Sanéa Thealgie Doéior, i.e. Door in divi- 
nity. 
M. D. Doéior in phyfic. . 
V.D.M. Verbi Dei Minijter, Minifter of the word, 
A.M. 4rtium Magifter, Matter of arts. * 
A.B. Artium Baccalaureus, Batchelor of arts, 
ERS. Fellow of the Royal Society, 
CHARACTERS in Commerce. 
D> Ditto, the fame. 
N° Numero, or number, 


Hf Pound weight. 
C. or @ hundred weight, or 


F° Folio, or page, ¥12 pound, 
pe tpt oo b Seer As q ann 

a iP Lei — ann, 
& Sterling, or i Pound fter- “ by the year. — q cent, in 


ling. 
Q Shillings, 
ov) Pence, or Deniers. 


the hundred, é&¢, 

R*, Rixdollar. 

D*, Ducat, 

PS. Pofifcript. 

For Charaéfers in printing, fee Correction, 

Cuaracrer isalfo ufed for a certain manner, air, or affemblage 
of qualities, refulting from feveral particular marks, which di- 
ftinguith a thing from any other, fo as it may be known there- 
by. 

Thus, we fay, The Charaézer of Achilles ; generofity and great- 
nefs of mind was the Charaé?er of the Romans; Cicero had a 
Charaéter of politenefs, which is wanting in Demotthenes ; 
every paflion has its peculiar Charaéfer. 

The writers of Charaéfers are Theophraftus, whofe fragments 
are ftill extant; Du Moulin, in his Exemplar Morum ; Pafchal, 
in Charaéteres Virtutum & Vitiorum ; M. de la Chambre, in his 
Characters of the Paffuns ; andde la Bruyere, in his Charaéters 
and Manners of the Age. : 

Cuaracrer, in poetry, efpecially the epopea and drama, is the 
refult of the manners, or that which each perfon has peculiar 
yr fingular in his manners, whereby he is diftinguifhed from 
others, 


CHA 


The poetical Charader, Bofli obferves, is not properly ary 
virtue or quality in particular ; but ’tis a compofition of feve- 
ral, mixed;and combined in various degrees, according to the 
occafions of the, fable, and the unity of the aGion, All the 
fimple qualities that enter this compound, muft not have the 
fame rank, nor be equal to each other: fince, in that cafe, 
one prevailing on one occafion, and another on another, the 
Charaéier will appear changeable; and the poem, as well as 
ig the hero, will feem animated with feveral fouls, 
There muft, therefore, be one to reign over all the reft; and 
this muft be found in fome degree in every part: juft as 
the fame hero in feveral paintings, fhould have the fame lines 
and features, how different foever. his poftures and paflions may 
be. 
This firft quality, in Homer’s Achilles, is wrath; in Ulyffes, 
difimulation ; and in Virgil’s Eneas, mildnefs: each of which 
may, by way of eminence, be called the Charaéer of thofe 
heroes, 
Thefe are never to go alone, but always are to be accompanied 
with others, to give them the greater luftre ; either by hiding 
their defe&ts, as in Achilles, whofe anger is palliated by a world 
of courage: or by making them center in fome folid virtue, 
as in Ulyfles, whofe diffimulation makes a part of his prudence ; 
and Alneas, whofe mildnefs is chiefly employed ina fubmiffion 
to the will of the gods, 
Thefe {econdary qualities of courage, prudence, and fubmiffion, 
make the goodnets of the Ghara@ers of thofe heroes, and even 
of the poems. 
Boffu adds, that the quality of courage muft always have a fhare 
in the Charaéter of a hero, to ferve as a fupport to the reft: the 
heroic Charaé?er, therefore, he makes a compound of three 
kinds of qualities, Thofe of the firft kind are neceflary and ef- 
fential to the fable; thofe of the fecond are the fupplements, or 
embellifhments of the firft ; and courage, which fuftains the 
other two, make the third, 
The firft, which is the chief, is to be fome univerfal quality, 
to have place on all occafions, and to diftinguith the hero where- 
ever he is found, 
For the unity of Charaéer, we have Horace’s exprefs com- 
mand, Sit quodvis fimplex duntaxat & unum, Bolla adds, that the 
Charaéter is not lefs the foul of the hero and the whole aétion, 
than the fable is of the poem ; and of confequence the unity 
muft be as exa&t in the one as the other: which accordingly 
we find obferved both by Homer and Virgil, 
The unity of Charaéer is fomewhat different from that of the 
manners: in the latter, the unity or equality confifts in not 
giving contrary fentiments to the fame perfon ; which is not 
fufficient to the unity of Charaézer, but to this muft be added, 
that the fame fpirit muft always appear on all occafions, whe- 
ther contrary or otherwife : thus, /Eneas, thewing a deal of 
goodnefs in the firft part of the poem, and a world of valour 
in the fecond, but without difcovering any.of his former piety 
and gentlenefs ; there had been no offence againft the evennels 
of the manners, but much againft the unity of the Charager, 
So that befides the qualities which have their Particular. place 
on different occafions, there muft be one to have place 
throughout, and to reign over all the others. Without this 
there is no Character : as would be the cafe, fhould a poet give 
his hero the piety of Eneas, and the courage of Achilles, with- 
out confidering the feverity of the one, and the mildnefs of the 
other, 
A hero, it is true, may be made as brave as Achilles, as mild or 
pious as Alineas, and, if one will, as prudent as Ulyfles ; but it 
would bea mere chimera to imagine a hero with the particu- 
lar courage of Achilles, the piety of Aineas, and the prudence 
of Ulyffes at the fame time, 
The unity of Charadier is not only to be kept in the hero, and 
the feveral other perfons of the piece ; but alfo in that of the 
poem itfelf; that is, all the charaéters how oppofite foever, 
mutt center and reunite in that of the hero; and be fo fwayed 
by it, as that this alone may feem to govern throughout the 
whole, Thus Homer makes wrath prevail throughout the < 
whole Iliad; and artifice and diffimulation throughout the 
Odyffe: the hero’s Charaéfer is perceived every where, has its 
full {wing, and is favoured by the fimilitude of the Charaders 
of fome of the other perfons, Virgil had a great difficulty to 
grapple with to preferve his unity; in regard of the direé& op- 
pofition between the humours of his hero, and thofe of fome 
other of his perfons, as Turnus, Mezentius, Dido, &c, He 
therefore takes care not to carry thofe oppolite Characters to 
their full length, but moderates and reftrains them: and as 
that moderation could not flow naturally from the perfons 
themfelves; it is produced either by fone paffion, as in Dido, or 
fome dependance, as in Turnus and Mezentius. To this arti- 
fice he adds epifodes, aecommodated to the general Charadter, 
by which he interrupts the particular aGtions which require an 
oppolite Charaéter. 
Ciaudian’s conduét, in this refpe&, is unpardonable ; from the 
horrible Charaéers of Pluto and the furies, with all the terrors 
of hell, he pafles to the y and pleafures of the graces, gilded 
palaces, flowery fields, fc. He has as many different prevailin 
Chgraéers in his three books, as Homer and Virgil in their fixty, 
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CHARACTER isalfo uled for certain vilible qualities, which claim 

refpect or reverence to thofe vefted therewith. 
The majefty of kings gives them a Charaéter, which procures 
refpeét from the people. A bifhop fhould fuftain his Charadter 
by learning and folid piety, rather than by worldly luftre, Se. 
The law of nations fecures the Charaéter of an embaflador from 
all infults. 

Cuaracrer is alfo uled among divines, efpecially thofe of the 
Romifh church, for an indelible mark, or impredfion, which 
certain facraments are fuppofed to leave behind them in thofe 
who receive them, 

The facraments that leave this Charaé?er, areincapable of being 
repeated. The Cheraéter is generally {uppofed to be fome- 
thing phyfical. R 27H 

Tt is the facraments of baptifm, confirmation, and ordination, 
which leave fuch indelible Character. 

Cuaracrerofa Plant. See Genus, CHARACTERISTIC, Se. 

CHARACTERISTIC, in the general, is that which charaéteri/es 
a thing, or perfon, i.e. conttitutes its Charaéer, whereby it 
is diftinguithed from all others. 

CuaracrerisTic, is peculiarly ufed in grammar, for the prin- 
cipal letter of a word 5 wh ich is preferved in moft of itstenfes, 
and moods, its derivatives and compounds. 

The Charaéerifiic frequently thews its etymology ; and ought 
conftantly to be retained in its orthography ; fuch is the letter r 
in courfe, fort, Se. 

The Charaéteriftics are of great ufe in the Greek grammar, 
efpecially in the formation of the tenfes; as being the fame 
in the/fame tenfes of all verbs of the fame conjugation, ex- 
cepting in the prefent tenle, which has several Charaéteriftics 5 
and the future, the Aoriftus primus, the preterfeét, and the 
plufquam perfedt tenfe of the fourth conjugation, which have 
two Charaéieriftics. 

Cuaracreristic. of a Legarithm, is its index, or exponent. 
See InpEx and LocarirHm. 

CHARACTERISTIC Triangle of a Curve, in the higher geometry, 
isa reGtlinear right-angled triangle, whofe hypotheneufe makes 
a part of the curve, not fenfibly different from a right line. It 
is fo called, becaufe curve lines are ufed to be diftinguifhed here- 
by.’ 

Sigs e.gr. thefemiordinate pm, (Tab. Analyfis, fig. 7.) in- 
finitely near another PM ; then will Pp be the differential of 
the abfciffe; and letting fall a perpendicular, MR=Pp, Rm 
will be the differential of the femi-ordinate. Draw, there- 
fore, a tangent ‘IM ; and the infinitely fmall arch Mam, will 
not differ from aright line: confequently MmR isa reGtilinear 
right-angled triangle 5 and conftitutes the Charaéferi/lic trian- 
gle of that curve. 

CHARAG, the tribute which Chriftians and Jews pay to the 

grand fignior. 
Tt confifts of ten, twelve, or fifteen francs per ann. according 
to the eftate of the party. Men begin to pay it at nine or at 
fixteen years old; women are difpenfed with, as alfo priefts, 
rabbins, and religious. 

CHARCOAL, a fort of artificial coal, or fuel, confifting of 
wood half burnt ; chiefly ufed where a clear ftrong fire, without 
fmoke, is required; the humidity of the wood being here moftly 
diffipated, and exhaled in the fire wherein it was prepared. 
The microfcope difcovers a furprizing number of pores in Char- 
coal: they are difpofed in order, and traverfe it length-wile: fo 
that there is no piece of Charcoal, how long foever, but may be 
eafily blown thorough. Ifa piece be broke pretty fhort, it may 
be feen through with a microfcope. Ina range the 18th part of 
an inchlong, Dr. Hook reckoned one hundred and fifty pores 5 
whence he concludes, that in a Charcoal of an inch diameter, 
there are not lef than five millions, feven hundred twenty-four 
thoufand pores. 

It is to this prodigious number of pores, that the blacknefs of 
Charcoal is owing: for the rays of light ftriking on the Char- 
coal, are received and abforbed in its pores, inftead of being re- 
fleéted; whence the body mutt of neceflity appear black : 
blacknef in a body being no more than a want of reflexion. 
Charcoal was antiently ufed to diftinguifh the bounds of eftates 
and inheritances; as being fuppofed incorruptible, when let 
very deep within the ground. In effect, it preferves itfelf fo 
Jong, that there are many pieces found entire in the antient 
tombs of the northern nations, 
M. Dodart fays, there is fometimes found Charcoal made of 
corn, probably as old as the days of Caefar: he adds, that it has 
kept fo well, that the wheat may be {till diftinguifhed from the 
rye 5 which he looks on as a proof of its incorruptibility, 

Method of making CH aRcoa,.—The belt is that made of oak, cut 
into lengths of about three foot. The ground whereon the ope- 
ration is to be performed, is bared of all the turf, and other 
combuftible matter; and is in form circular, a ftake being 
driven in the center. This area is filled up with wood, eight 
foot high, placed alternatively lengthwife, and perpendicularly ; 
then coped atop in the form of a fugarloaf, and all inequalities 
filled up with fmall wood, till it lie very clofe: the whole is 
then. to be covered over moderately thick with turf, and other 
subbifh. 


Cuarce of Lead, is thirty-fix pigs. 
CHARGED, in heraldry. A fhield, carrying on it fome figure 


CHAR, 
CHaRior, $5 
CHARISTIA *, a family feaft celebrated among the Romans, on 


CHA 


A moveable skreen being then fet up againft the wind; the 
ftake is pulled up, and fire fet to the pile, by pouring into the 
cavity fome Charcoal and other coal fully kindled; the vent, or 
tunnel a-top, is. then covered with turf, and vent-holes, are 
made through the fluff that covers the pile, two or three foot 
apart, quite round, a foot from the top. ‘The next day a new 
range of holes is made, a foot and a half below the firft ; and 
thus on to the bottom; obferving, that as the pile cools, and 
finks to the center, it muft be continually fed with fhort 
wood, that no part remain unfired ; and that if any.part chars 
fafter than other, the vent-holes there are to be {topped up. 

A parcel is thus burnt in five or fix days; as it cools, the 
fmoke grows thinner and bluer. The heap requires two or 
three days to cool; which is promoted by {topping the vents, 
and ftripping off the covering by degrees, about a yard at a 
time; at firft only taking off the coarfeft part and leaving the 
reft ; that the pile may neither cool too faft, nor endanger the 
reduétion of the whole into afhes. Laftly, the coals are taken 
out from around the bottom, by which means the whole maf, 
coals and rubbifh, finks down, and extinguifhes the fire at 
once. 

Charcoal for powder-mills, is ufually made of eldar-wood ; the 
procefs the fame, but is finifhed in two days, 


CHARDS, in gardening.—The Chards of artichokes, are the 


leaves of good artichoke plants, tied and wrapped up, all over 
but the top, in ftraw, during the autumn and winter ; this 
makes them grow white, and lofe fome of their bitternefs. 


Cuarps of Beets, are white beets, covered with dry dung, during 


the winter feafon, when they produce large tops, with a downy 
cotton fhoot ; which is the true Chard, to be ufed in pottages, 
intermeffes, &c. 


CHARGE, in gunnery, the load of a piece; or the quantity of 


powder and ball, or thot, wherewith it is to be prepared for 
execution. 4 

The rules for charging large pieces in war, are, that the piece 
be firft cleaned or fcoured within fide ; that the proper quantity 
of gunpowder be next driven in and rammed down ; care, how- 
ever, being taken, that the powder be not bruifed in ramming, 
for that weakens its effect; that a little quantity of paper, 
hay, or the like, be rammed over it, and that then the ball, 
or fhot be intruded. 

If the ball be red-hot, a tampion, or trencher of green wood, 
is to be driven in before it. : 

The weight of gunpowder neceflary for a Charge, is commonly 
ina fubduple proportion to that of the ball. See CANNon. 


CuarczE, in heraldry, isapply’d to any figure, or thing, bore, or 


reprefented in an efcutcheon, or coat of arms; whether it be 
animal, vegetable, or other matter. 

Too many Charges are not deemed fo honourable as fewer. 
Charges peculiar to the art and ufage of armory, as the crofs, 
chief, pale fefle, &'c. are called proper Charges; and frequently 
Ordinaries. 

Bloom reftrains the term Charges to thofe additions, or rewards 
of honours frequently placed on efcutcheons ; as cantons, quar- 
ters, girons, flafques, Ge, 


Cuaree, in the manage, a fort of unguent. made of oil, honey, 


greafe, turpentine, and fometimes of Jees of wine, and other 
matters, apply’d externally to a horfe, &%c, for the cure of 
ftrains, bruifes, and fwellings. 


Cuarce, or rather Overcharge, in painting, isan exaggerated 


reprefentation of any perfon ; wherein the likenefs is preferved, 
but, withal, ridiculed. 

Few painters have the genius neceflary to fucceed in thefe 
Charges: The method is, to pick out and heighten fomething al- 
ready amifs in the face, whether by way of defect, or redundan- 
cy: Thus, v.g. if nature have given a mana nofe a little larger 
than ordinary, the painter falls in with her, and makes the nofe 
extravagantly long: or if the nofe be naturally too fhort, in the 
painting it fhall be a mere flump ; and thus of the other parts. 
See Leap, &e. 


or imprefs, is {aid to be charged therewith. 
So, alfo, when one bearing, or charge, has another figure 
added upon it, it is properly faid to be Charged. 


CHARIENTISMUS, in rhetoric, a figure wherein a taunting 


expreflion is foftened by a jeft, 
Carr, 
Coacn. 


the 11th of the calends of March; 2. e. om the 19th of Fe- 
bruary ; in honour of the goddefs Concard, 


* The word comes from the Greek perers, grace, favours 9. d. 
a day of reconciliation, or of reftoring into favour. Tt was alfo 
called dies chare cognationis. Vigenere, on Livy, calls it the. 
day of good cheer. 


The Chariftia were inftituted to re-eftablith peaceand amity, in fa- 
milies embroiled, or at varianceamong themfelves. It contifted in 
a great entertainment made in each family, to which no ftran~ 
gers were admitted, but only relations and kindred, The joy 
an 
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and freedom infpired by the repaft, was looked upon as a pro- 
per means to re-unite divided minds ; to which the good offi- 
ces of fo many friends would greatly contribute, 

CHARISTICARY, Commendatory, or Donatary, 2 perfon to 
whom is given the enjoyment of the revenues of a monaftery, 
hofpital, or benefice, 

The Chariflicaries among the Greeks,were a kind of donataries, 
or commendataries, who enjoyed all the revenues of hofpitals 
and monafteries, without giving an account thereof to any per- 
fon.—The original of this abufe is referred to the Iconoclaftee, 
particularly Conftantine Copronymus, the avowed enemy of 
the monks, whofe monafteries he gave away to ftrangers. 

In after times, the emperors and patriarchs gave many to peo- 
ple of quality, not by way of gift, to reap any temporal advan- 
tage from them; but’ to repair, beautify, and patronize them, 
At length avarice crept in, and thofe in good condition were 
given, efpecially fuch as were rich; and at laft they were all 
given away, rich and poor, thofe of men and of women; and 
that to laymen and marry’d men. 

M. Coutelier, in his ecclefie Grace monumenta, gives us the 
form of thefe donations: They were granted for life, and 
fometimes for two lives. See Apror. 

CHARITATIVE, in the canon law, 4 charitative Aid, or Sub- 
Jidy, is a moderate allowance which a council grants a bifhop 
upon any urgent oceafion ; ¢. gr. when his revenues will not 
bear his expences to a council, &c, 

CHARITY, one of the three grand theological virtues, con- 

fitting in the love of God, and our neighbour, 
Charity is the habit, or difpofition of loving God with all our 
heart, and out neighbour as ourfelves. It has two material 
objeéts, therefore, as the fchool exprefles it, viz. God, and 
our neighbour. 

Cuariry is alfo ufed for the effe& of a moral virtue, which 
confifts in fupplying the neceffities of others, whether with 
money, counfel, afliftance, or the like. ‘ 

Cuariry Schools, are {chools erected and maintained in various 
parifhes, by the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants, for 
teaching poor children to read, write, and other neceffary parts 
of education. 


Girls rr114J 
Boys not clothed 373% 
Girls 128 § imalliegeai 


Note, Out of the whole, 967 boys, and 407 girls, had been put 
Out apprentices : but the number is, fince that time, vaitly 
increafed, 

In London we had likewifea CHarrranre Corporation for the 
relief of the induftrious poor, ereéted under queen Anne; for 
enabling indigent manufa€turers and traders to take up money 
at common and legal intereft ; there being a fum of 30000 1, 
raifed for that end, 

Order of CHarity. There are feveral religious orders which 
bear this title: one inftituted by S$. John de Dieu, for the af- 
fiftance of the fick: This inflitute was approved of in 1520, by 
Leo X, and confirmed by Paul V, in 1617. , The religious of 
this order apply themfelves wholly to the fervice of the difeafed, 

CHarity of the holy Virgin, isa religious order eftablifhed in the 

diocefe of Chalons, by Guy lord Joinville, &c. towards the clofe 
of the thirteenth century, approved under the rule of St. Au- 
guftine, by the popes Boniface VIII. and Clement VI. 
In eath parith of Paris, there is a fociety of women, who ap- 
ply themfeves to find out and relieve the wants of the poor of 
the parifh ; aud on this account called, Dames de la Charite, 
and Seurs de la Charite. 


CHARKING, or Cuaraine, the burning of wood to make 
charcoal. See CHaRcoAL. 

CHARKS, pit-coal charted or charr’d. See Coar. 

CHARLATAN *, or CHarLeran, an empiric, or quack, 


who retails his medicines on a publick flage. and draws the 


people about him with his buffooneries, feats of activity, &c. 
See Emprric. 


*® The word, according to Calepine, comes from the Italian Ce- 
retauo ; of Caretum, a town near Spoletto in Ttaly, where 
thele impoftors are faid to have firt rifen, Menage derives it 
from Ciarlatano, and that from Circulatarius, of Circulator, 
a quack. 

CHARLES'S-WAIN, in aftronomy, feven flarsin the conftella- 
tion Ur/a Minor. 

CHARM *, a magic power, or fpell, by which, with the afift- 
ance of the devil, forcerers and witches are fuppofed to do won- 
drous things, far fu rpafling the powers of nature. See Macic. 

*+The word comes from the latin Carmen, verfe. 

Philacteries, ligatures, ¢. are all kinds of Charms. 
We have the hiftory 


of a notable Charm, wherewith ereat 
Vou. L. 4 
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things are pretended ‘o have been done in the way of poifoning, 
and tormenting ; defcribed by a famous forcerer, one Brafs de 
Forthen, while under fentence of death in France, as follows, 
It confifts of a new earthen pan, varnifhed, not bought nor 
bargained for; wherein is put fheep’s blood, wool, hair of 
feveral beafts, with poifonous herbs, mixed together with a 
great deal of grimace, and fuperftitious ceremonies, uttering 
certain words, and invoking devils. This pan is put in a fe- 
cret place in the neighbourhood where the mifchief is to be 
done, and fprinkled with vinegar, according to the effect it is 
to produce, The Charm holds a certain time, and cannot be 
taken away, but either by the party that lodged it, or fome fu- 
perior power which overcomes it; but thefe things are now 
fufficiently exploded. 

CHARNEL, a portico, or gallery, antiently near the church- 
yard 5 over which were difpofed the bones of the dead, when 
the fleth was confumed. 

The Charnels, or Charnel-Houfes, are now ufually contiguous 
to the church. 


CHART, or Sea-Cuart, a hydrographical map ; or a projeCtion 


of fome part of the fea, in plano ; for the ule of navigation. 
The invention of Sea-charts, Fournier refers to Henry fon of 
John king of Portugal. ‘They differ very confiderably from 
geographical, orland maps, which are of no ule in navigation. 
Nor are Sea-Charts all of the fame kind ; fome being what we 
call Plain Charts, others Reduced, or Meréator’s-Charts, and 
others Globular Charts. 


Plain CHARTS, are thofe wherein the meridians and parallels, are 


exhibited by right lines, parallel to each other. 

Thefe, Ptolemy, in his geography, rejeéts for the following 
faults, though their inventor judged them of good ufe ; andex- 
perience has confirm’d his judgment ; efpecially in fhort vo 3 
‘Their defeéts are, 1. That fince in reality all the’meridians meet 
in the poles; it is abfurd to reprefent them, efpecially in large 
Charts, by parallel right lines. 2, That Plain Charts exhibit 
the degrees of the feveral parallels, equal to thofe of the equator 5 
and of confequence the diftances of places lying eaft and welt, 
much larger than they fhould be. And 3. In a Plain Chart, 
while the fame rhumb is kept, the veflel appeats to fail’in a 
great circle; which yet is falfe. 

But notwithftanding thefe defe@s in the Plain Chart, yet the 
eafinefs of its application has fo reconciled it to the Mariners, that 
it is ufed almoft alone ; in exclufion of the more accurate ones. 


Conflruéiion of a PlainCuart.—1, Draw a right line, as A B, 


(Tab. Hydrography, fig. 9.) and divide it into as many equal 
parts, as there are degrees of latitude in the portion of the fea to 
be reprefented. 2. Add another to it at right angles BC, di- 
vided into as many parts, and thofe equal to one another, and 
to the former, as there are degrees of longitude in the portion 
of the fea to be reprefented. 3. Compleat the parallelogram 
ABCD, and refolve its area into little {quares; then right lines, 
parallel to AB and CD, will be meridians; and thofe parallel 
to AD and BC parallels. 4. The coatts, iflands, bays, fands, 
rocks, 6c, infert from a table of longitudes and latitudes, i 
the fame manner as is laid down under Map, 

Hence, 1. the latitude and longitude of a thip being given, her 
place is eafily exhibited in the Chart, 2, The places Fand G, 
to and from which the hip fails, being given in a map, the 
right line FG, drawn from the one to the other, makes, with 
the meridian AB, anangle AF G, equal to the inclination of 
the rhumb : And fince the parts F 1, 12, 2G, intercepted be- 
tween equidiftant parallels, are equal; and the inclination of 
the right line FG, to all the meridians or right lines parallel to 
AB, is the fame ; the right line FG truly reprefents the rhumb, 
After the fame manner it may be fhewn, that this Chart ex- 
hibits latus mecodynamicum, or miles of longitude truly, 

It follows, that Plain Charts may be ufed to very good pur- 
pofe indirecting a thip; provided care be taken there efcape no 
error in the diftance of the places F and G. 


in 


Conftruétion of a feale to correc? the errcrs of the diflances in Plain 


Cuarts.—1. Upon the right line AB, (fig. 10.) from the 
map transfer five degrees, and divide them into 300 equal parts, 
or geographical miles. 2. On this defcribe a fmall circle 
ACB, to be divided into 90 equal parts: If then it be defired 
to know how many miles make five cegrees in the parallel fif- 
ty 5 in the compafles take the interval fifty, and transfer it on 
to the diameter A B; the number of miles required will here 
be fhewn. It follows, that if a fhip fail on an eaftern or 
weftern rhumb, out of the equator ; the miles anfwering to 
the degrees of longitude will be found as in the preceding arti- 
cle. If it fail'on any collateral thumb, ftill the failing is fup- 
pofed to be an eaftern or weftern thumb, in an intermediate 
parallel, between the parallel of the place whence the hip pro- 
ceeds, and the parallel of the place at which fhe arrives, 

It is true, this reduction, by an arithmetically mean parallel, 
is not accurate ; yet is it frequently ufed in practice, as being ac- 
commodated to the apprehenfions of the generality of mariners 
In effe&, it does not err any thing confiderable, if the whole 
courfe be divided into parts, whereof each does not exceed one 
degree ; whence it appears advifable, not to take the diameter 
of the femicircle AB above 
moft into geographical miles, 
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one degree, and to divide it at 


For the application of the Plain Caart in failing. 
SAILING. 4 

Reduced CHant, or CHart of Reduction, is that wherein the 
meridians are reprefented by right lines converging towards the 
poles; and the parallels by right lines parallel to one another, 
but unequal. Thefe, therefore, it appears by their conftructi- 
on, muft correé the errors of the Plain Charts. 
But fince the parallels fhould cut the meridians at right angles 5 
thefe Charts are defeQive, inafmuch as they exhibit the paral- 
Jels inclined to the meridians. 
Hence another kind of Reduced Charts has been invented, where- 
in the meridians are parallel, but the degrees thereof unequal ; 
thefe are called Mercator’s Charts. 

Mercator’s CHART, is that wherein the meridians and parallels are 
reprefented by parallel right lines; but the degrees ofthe meri- 
dians are unequal ; ftill increafing, as they approach the pole, 
in the fame proportion as thofe of the parallels decreafe: By 
means whereof, the fame proportion is preferved between them 
as on the globe. 

This Chart has its name from that of the author who firft pro- 
pofed it for ufe, and made the firft Chart of this projection, 
N, Mercator : But neither was the thought originally his own, 
as having been hinted by Ptolemy near 2000 years ago: Nor is 
the perfetion of it owing to him ; our countryman Mr.Wright 
being the firft who demonftrated it, and fhewed a ready way 
of conftruéting it, by enlarging the meridian line by the con- 
tinual addition of fecants. 

Conftruétion of Mercator’s CHART. —1. Draw a right line, and 
divide it into equal parts, reprefenting degrees of longitude ei- 
ther in the equator, or in the parallel wherein the Chart is to 
terminate. From the feveral points of divifion erect perpendi- 
culars to reprefent meridians; fo as right lines may cut them 
all under the fame angle, and therefore reprefent rhumbs: Thus 
far asin the Plain Chart. 
That the degrees of the meridians may have their juft propor- 
tion to thofe of the parallels, the former are to be increafed ; 
in regard the latter continue the fame, by reafon of the pa- 
rallelifm of the meridians, 

With the interval therefore of one degree in the equator CD, 
(Tab. Hydrog. fig. 11.) defcribe the quadrant CD E, and in D 
ere&t a perpendicular DG; make the arch D L equal to the 
parallel of latitude, and through L draw CG: This CG 
will be the enlarged degree of the meridian, to be transferred 
to the meridian of the Chart: The reft as in Plain Charts, 
In pratice, fuppofe it required to draw a Mercator’s Chart from 
the fortieth degree of north-latitude to the fiftieth, and from the 
fixth degree of longitude to the eighteenth, Firft draw a right 
line reprefenting the fortieth parallel of the equator; which di- 
vide into 12 equal parts, for the 12. degrees of longitude the Chart 
is to contain. ‘Then take a line of equal parts, on a fcale 
whereof 100 parts are equal to each of thefe degrees of longi- 
tude; and at each extreme of the line raife two perpendiculars, 
to reprefent two parallel meridians to be divided by the conti- 
nual addition of fecants, which are proved to increafe in the 
fame proportion, as the degrees of longitude fhould decreafe, 
Thus, for the diftance from forty degrees of latitude, take 1315 
equal parts, from the fcale which is the fecant of forty degr. 
thirty min. For the diftance from forty-one deg. to forty-two 
deg. take 133: equal parts, from the fcale which is the fecant 
of forty-one deg. thirty min. and fo on to the laft degree of 
your Chart, which will be 154 equal parts, viz. the fecant of 
forty-nine deg. thirty min. and will give the diftance from 
forty-nine deg. of latitude to fifty deg. By this means, the 
degrees of latitude will be augmented, in the fame proportion 
as the degrees of longitude on the globe decreafe. 

The meridians being divided, add the card, or compafs; chu- 
fing fome convenient place near the middle thereof: from this 
draw a line parallel to the divided meridians, which will be 
the north rhumb; and from this the other thirty-one points 
of the compafs are to be fet off, 

Laftly, lay down the towns, ports, iflands, coafts, &c. from 
a table of longitudes and latitudes ; and the Chart is compleat. 
In Mercator’s Chart, the {cale changes as the latitude is chang- 
ed: if then, v. g. a fhip fails between the fortieth and fiftieth 
parallels of latitude, the degrees of the meridians between thofe 
two parallels, are to be the fcale for meafuring the fhip’s way : 
whence it follows, that though the degrees of longitude be 
equal in extent on the Chart, yet they muft contain unequal 
numbers of miles, or leagues; and that they will decreafe as 
they approach nearer the pole, becaufe meafured by a magni- 
tude continually increafing. This Chart is demonttratively 
true; though to appearance falfe: it is found by experience 
very accurate, and withal very eafy of application. In effet, 
it has all the qualifications required to render it of fervice in 
navigation ; yet do the generality of mariners decline the ufe of 
it, and rather chule to keep the old erroneous Plain Chart. 

For the ufe of Mercator’s Cuarv in failing. See Mercator’s 
SarLinc. 

Ghbular Cuart, is a projection fo called, from the conformity 
it bears to the Globe itfelf ; this has been fince the others pro- 
pofed to the world by Mefl#s, Senex, Wilfon, and Harris; 
wherein the meridians are inclined; the parallels equidiftant 


See Plain 


and curvilinear ; and the rhumbs real fpirals, as on the furface 
of the globe. 

We might be allowed to expect fomething from this, as it 
came out under the proteétion of his majefty’s patent, and 
with the recommendation of feveral able navigators, and a- 
mong others, that of Dr. Halley; and as it has now ftood 
the teft of a pretty fevere inquifition, Wee fhall only add, that 
the projection is perfeétly agreeable to nature, and therefore 
eafily conceivable ; and that it has been found to anfwer very 
exactly, even in very large diftances; where its failure, if it 
have any, muft needs be moft confpicuous, 

Cuarts compofed by rhumbs and diftances, are thofe wherein there 
are no meridians or parallels; but all is effected by the rhumbs. 
and the feale of miles. a 
Thefe are chiefly ufed by the French, and efpecially in the 
mediterranean. , 
They are patched up, without any great art, from the obfer- 
vations of the mariners; any regular account therefore how 
to make them would be needlefs. They are only ufed in fhort 
voyages. 

CHARTA primarily fignifies a fort of paper made of the plant 
Papyrus, or Biblus. See PAPER. 

Cuarta Emporetica, in pharmacy, &c. a kind of paper made 
very foft and porous, and ufed to filter withal. 

Cuar7a isalfo ufed in our antient cuftoms for a Charter, or deed 
in writing, See CHARTER. 

Cuarta de Forefta, See CHARTER of the Foreft. 

Cuarta Magna, the great Charter, is an antient inftrument, 
containing feveral privileges and liberties granted to the church 
and ftate, by Edward the confeflor, together with others re- 
lating to the feudal lawsof William the conqueror, granted by 
Henry I. all confirmed by the fucceeding princes about thirty 
times. See Macna Charta. 

Cuarta Pardonationis fe defendendo, is the form of a pardon for 
killing another man in his own defence. 

Cuarta Pardonationis Utlagaria, is the form of pardon of a 
man who is outlawed. 

Cuarta Simplex, isa fingle deed, or deed-pole. See Deen, 

CHARTEL, See the article Carrer, Comsat, Duet, 
Cuampion, &e, 

CHARTER *, CuarTA, an inftrument, or written evidence 
of a thing under the feal of a prince, lord, church, chapter, 
or community, 


* The word Charter comes from the latin Carta, antiently ufed 
for a publick or authentik aét, a donation, contraét, or the 
like, from the Greek yapzys, thick paper, or paffboard, where~ 
on publick aéts were ufed to he wrote. 


Braéton fays, donations are fometimes made in Charters, in 
perpetuam rei memoriam—He adds, that of Charters fome are 
royal, others of private perfons. 

Of royal, fome are private, fome common, fome univerfal. 
Of private Charters, fome are de puro feoffamento, others de 
conditionali feoffamento, others of recognition, pure or conditio- 
nal, others of confirmation, Sc, 

Cuarter of the Fore/f, is that wherein the laws of the foreft 
are comprized and eftablifhed , together with the Adagna 
Charta, or Great Charter, See Forest. if 

Great CHARTER, Magna Charta. See Macna Charta. 

Cuarters of the King, are thofe whereby a king makes a grant 
toa perfon, or community; v.g. a Charter of Exemption, that 
a perfon fhould not be impannelled on a jury, &e. 

CHARTER of Pardon, is that whereby a perfon is forgiven a 
felony, or other offence againft the king’s crown and dignity. 
See PARDON. 

Cuarrer-House. See the article CHARTREUSE, 

CHartTer-Lanp, in law, is fuch as a man holds by Charter, 
that is, by evidence in writing ; otherwife called Freehold. Sce 
FREEHOLD. 

This the Saxons called Bockland: which Lambard renders, 
terra ex fcripto. 

Tt was held on more eafy conditions than the Folkland, or terra 
Jine feripto, held without writing : the former being hereditaria 
Libera &F immunis ; whereas the latter cenfium penfitabat annuum 
atque oficiorum quadam fervitute erat obligatus. 

CHARTERPARTY, in commerce, denotes the inftrument of 
freightage ; or articles of agreement for the hire of a veffel. 
The Charterparty is to be in writing ; and is to be figned both 
by the proprietor, or the mafter of the fhip; and the mer- 
chant who freights it. 

The Charterparty is to contain the name and the burden of the 
veffel ; thofe of the mafter and the freighter ; the price or rate 
of freight; the time of loading and unloading ; and the other 
conditions agreed on, 3 
It is properly adeed, or policy, whereby the mafter or proprietor 
of the veflel engages to furnifh immediately a tight found veffel, 
well equipped, caulked and ftopped, provided with anchors, fails, 
cordage, and all other furniture to make the voyage required, as 
equipage, hands, viétuals, and other munitions ; in confideration 
of acertain fum to be paid by the merchant for the freight. 
Laftly, the fhip, with all its furniture, and the cargo, are refpe- 
Gively 
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Gively fubjeéted to the conditions of the Charterparty. 

The Charterparty differs from a bill of lading, in that the firft is 
for the entire freight, or lading, and that both for going and 
returning ; whereas the latter is only for a part of the freight, 
or at molt only for the voyage one way. 

The prefident Boyer fays, the word comes from hence, that per 
meilium charta incidebatur, fic fiebat charta partita; becaufe 
jn the time when notaries. were lefs common, there was 
only one inftrument made for both parties: this they cut in two, 
and gave each his portion, and joined them together at their re- 
turn, to know if each had done his part. Tohis he obferves to 
have feen practifed in his time ; agrecable to the method of the 
Romans, who, in their ftipulations, uled to break a ftaff, each 
party retaining a moiety thereof asa mark. 

CHARTIS Reddendis, a writ which lies againft him that has Char- 
ters of feoffment intrufted to his keeping, and refufeth to deliver 
them to the owner. 

CHARTOPHYLAX®, an officer in the church of Conftantino- 
ple, intrufted with the cuftody of the archives. 

*® The word is formed from xap7z, and guAaz]@,, cuffodio; and 

fignifies Charter keeper. 

Codin calls the grand Chartophylax the judge of all caufes, and the 
right arm of the patriarch. He adds, that he was the depofitory 
or keeper of all the Charters relating to the ecclefiaftical rights; 
and that he prefided over matrimonial caufes, and was judge of 
all the clergy. He drew up all fentences and decifions of the pa- 
triarch, who figned and fealed them ; he prefided in the grand 
council of the patriarch ; he took cognizance of all matters and 
caufes ecclefiaftical and civil, whether among the clergy, the 
monks, or the people. 
He took place of all the bifhops ; though himfelf only a deacon ; 
and, on occafion, difcharged the functions of the priefts: he had 
twelve notaries under him. 
The Chartophylax was much the fame at Conftantinople with 
the Chariulary at Rome. 
There were, in reality, two officers who bore this title; the one 
for the court, the other for the patriarch; the firft was called 
alfo Regiffrator, and the latter Scriniarius : though the two are 
ufually confounded together. Leunclavius, and others, con- 
found Chartophylax with Chartulary. 

CHARTREUSE, a celebrated monaftery of Carthufians ; fo call- 
ed from the name of a fteep rocky place, in a frightful defart 
five leagues from Grenoble in France ; where 8. Bruno retired 
from the world, and firft inftituted the order of Carthufians. 
The name has fince paffed to all houfes of Carthufians; and that 
near Grenoble, is now diftinguifhed by the name of the great 
Chartreufe. 4 
That of London, corruptly called Charter-houfe,is now converted 
into a college, called alfo from its founder Sutton’s he/pital ; firft 
endowed, with 4000 /. per ann, fince improved to 6000 /. 

Jt is to confit of decayed gentlemen, foldiers, and merchants ; 
eighty of whom have a plentiful maintenance of diet, lodging, 

. clothes, phyfick, &c. living together in*a collegiate manner ; 

and of fcholars, or youths, forty-four of whom are taught, and 
fupplied with neceffaries, and fuch of them as are fit for the uni- 
verfity fent thither, with an exhibition of 20/. per ann, for 
eight years; the reft are put to trades. 
For the fuperintendency of this hofpital there are fixteen go- 
vernors, generally of the prime quality: vacancies being fup- 
plied by the eleétion of the remaining governors. The ordinary 
officers are, a mafter, preacher, regifter, treafurer, {chool-ma- 
fter, &e. 

CHARTREUX, religious of the order of S. Bruno, called alfo 
Carthufians. See CARTHUSIANS. 

CHARTULARY, CuHarrurarius, a title given to an antient 
officer in the Latin church, who had the care of Charters and 
papers relating to publick affairs. 

The Chartulary prefided in ecclefiaftical judgments, in lieu of 
the pope. 

In the Greek church, the Chartulary was called Chartophylax ; 
but his office was there much more confiderable ; and fome even 
diftinguifh the Chartulary from the Chartophylax in the Greek 
church, See CHARTOPHYLAX. 

CHASE, or Cuace, in law, is ufed for a driving of cattel to, or 
from any place; as to a diftrefs, a fortlet, &c. 

Cuase, or CHacs, is alfo a place of retreat Yor deer and wild 
beafts ; of a middle kind, between a foreft and a park; being 
ufually lefs than a foreft, and not poflefled of fo many privileges ; 
but wanting, v.g. courts of attachment, {wanimote, and ju- 
ftice feat. 

Yet is itof a larger extent, and ftocked both with a greater di- 
verfity of wild beafts, or game, and more keepers, than a park, 
Crompton obferves, that a foreft cannot be in the hands of a 
fubjeét, but it forthwith lofes its name, and becomes a Cha/e ; in 
regard, all thofe courts lofe their nature when they come into 
the hands of a fubje&t ; and that none but the king can make 
-2 lord chief juftice in eyre of the foreft. 

Yet the fame author adds, that a foreft may be granted by the 
king to a fubjeét, in fo ample a manner, as that there may be 
courts equivalent to a court of attachment, fwanimote, and 
jutice feat. . A 

Cuasé, in the fea language, js to purfue a fhip; which is called 
allo giving Chafe. 


CHE. 


Stern Cuasz, is when the chafer follows the chafed a-ftern, diret= 
ly upon the fame point of the compas. 

To lie with a fhip’s fore-fut in a Chafe, isto fail, and meet with 
her by the neareft diftance, and fo to crofs her in her way, or 
to come a-crofs her fore-foot. 

A thip is faid to have a@ good Chafe, when the is fo built forward 
on, or a-ftern, that fhe can carry many guns to fhoot forwards 
or backwards; according to which fhe is faid to have a goad for- 
ward, or gaod ftern Chaje. 

Cuase-Guns, are fuch whofe ports are either in the head (and 
then they are ufed in chafing of others) or in the ftern,which are 
only ufeful when they are purfued or chafed by any other fhip, 

Cuase of a Gun, is the whole bore, or length of a piece taken 
within-fide. See CANNON. 

CHASING, a method of working, or enriching gold, filver, &c. 
properly called enchafing. See ENcHASING 

CHASM, Xzacun. See the articles Grorro and Hiatus. 

CHATELET*, antiently fignified a little caftle, or fortrefs, where- 
in the Chatelain, or governor lodged. See CasT Le. 

* The word is a diminutive of chateav, formed from caffellum, a 
diminutive of caffrums or from caftelletum, a diminutive of ca- 
fe!lum, calle. 

At prefent, the term is ufed for certain courts of juftice eftablith- 
ed in feveral cities in France: the grand Chatelet in Paris, v. g. 
is the place where the prefidial, or ordinary court of juftice of 
the prevot of Paris is kept; confifting of a prefidiai, a civil 
chamber, criminal chamber, and a chamber of policy. The 
term fignifies the fame at Montpelier, Orleans, &c. 

The little Chatelet at Paris, isan antient fort, now ferving as a 
prifon. 

CHATTELS*, Catatis, Carauta, a Norman term, under 
which were antiently comprehended all moveable goods; thofe 
immoveable being termed fief, or, as we now fay, fee. 

* Spelman defines Chattels to be bona quaecungue mobilia S immoa 
bilia ; proprié tamenea bonorum pars, qua in animalibus confiftat, 
@ quorum capitibus res ipfe, alias capita, alias capitalia dite funt. 

CHATTELS, in the modern fenfe of the word, are all forts of goods, 
moveable or immoveable, except fuch as are in the nature of 
freehold, or parcel thereof, 

Chattels are either perfonal, or real. 

Cuattets Perfonal, are {uch as do either belong immediately to 
the perfon of aman, as his horfe, fword, &c. or fuch things as 
being injurioufly with-held from him, a man has no way to re- 
cover but by perfonal aétion. See Personav. 

Cuatrets Real, are either fuch as do not appertain immediately 
to the perfon, but to fome other thing, by way of dependance ; 
as charters of land, apples upon a tree, &. or fuch as neceflarily 
iffue out of fome immoveable thing to a perfon; as a leafe, or 
rent for years. 

CHAUNTOR, or CHaunrer. See CHANToR. 

CHAUNTRY, or Cuantry, was antiently a church, or chapel 
endowed with lands, or other yearly revenue, for the mainte- 
nance of one, or more priefts, daily faying, or finging mas for 
the fouls of the donors, and fuch others as they appointed, 
Hence CHauntry-Rents, are rents paid to the crown by the 
tenants, or purchafers of Chauntry-Lands, 

CHAUFFE-W AX, s CHAFE-WAx. 

CHAUSSE-TRAPE. Caxrrop, and CRowsFEET, 

CHAZINZARIANS*, a fect of hereticks, who rofe inArmenia in 
the feventh century. 

* The word is formed of the Armenian, chazus, crofs. In the 
Greek text of Nicephorus, they are called Chatzinttzarians, 
xarturlagsor 

They are alfo called faurolatre, which, in Greek, fignifies the 
fame as chaxinzarians in Armenian, viz. adorers of the crofs 5 
they being charged with paying adoration to the crofs alone. 

In other refpeéts they were Neftorians; and admitted two per- 
fons in Jefus Chrift, Nicephorus, |, xviii. c. 54. afcribes other 
fingularities to them, particularly their holding an annual feaft, 
in memory of the dog of their falfe prophet Sergius ; which they 
called artzibartzes. 

CHECK-Roll, a roll, or book containing the names of fuch as are 
attendants, and in pay to the king, or other great perfons ; as 
their houfhold fervants, 

Tt is otherwife called the checquer-roll. See Ror. 

Clerk of the Cuecx, in the king’s houfhold, has the Check and con- 
troulment of the yeomen of the guard, and all the ufhers be- 
longing to the royal family; allowing their abfence or defects in 
attendance, or diminifhing their wages for the fame, &c.—He 
alfo, by himfelf or deputy, takes the view of thofe that are to 
watch in the court,and has the fettingof the watch. 33H.8.c.12. 

Clerk of the CuEck, inthe king’s navy at Plymouth, is alfo the 
name of an officer invefted with like powers. 19 Car. 2. ¢. I. 

Cueck, in falconry, is where a hawk forfakes her proper game, 
to follow rooks, pies, or other birds that cro her in her flight. 

CHECKER. See the article Excue Quer. 

CHECKY, in heraldry, is where the fhield, or a part thereof, as 
a bordure, &c. is chequered, or divided into checquers, or 
fquares.—See Tab. Heraldry, fig. 15. 

Where there is but one row of iquares, it is not properly called 

checky, but countercomponed. 

Checky, according to Colombiere, is one of the moft noble and 

antient figures in all armory ; and ought never to be given, but 
to 
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to perfons who have diftinguifhed themfelves in war: for it re- 
pretents a chefs-board, which it {elf is a reprefentation of a field 
of battel, “The pawns and men, placed on both fides, reprefent 
the foldiers of the two armies; which move, attack, advance, 
or retire, according to the will of the two gamefters, who are 
the generals. ~ 
Checky is always compofed of metal, and colour. Some authors 
however would have it ranked among the forts of furs. 
When the whole efcutcheon is chequered, it fhould ordinarily 
contain fix ranges: there is no need of blazoning to exprefs them; 
only it mutt be obferved, to begin to blazon by the firft quare in 
chief on the dexter-fide, So that if that be or, and the next 
gules, the houfe or family is faid to bear checky, or, and gules. 
‘When the whole fhield is not chequered, but only the chief, a 
bend, crofy, or the like, the number of ranges fhould be expreffed. 
CHEEKS, a general name among mechanicks, for almoft all thofe 
pieces of their machines and inftruments, that are double, and 
perfectly alike. é \ high 
The Cheeks of a printing-pre/s, are its two principal pieces : they 
are placed perpendicular, and parallel to each other ; ferving to 
fuftain the three fommers, viz. the head, fhelves, and winter, 
and to bear the fpindle, and other parts of the machine. 
The Cheeks of a turner’s Lathe, are two long pieces of wood, be- 
tween which are placed the puppets, which are either pointed ; or 
otherwile; ferving to fupport the work, and the mandrils of the 
workman. Thefe two pieces are placed parallel to the horizon, 
feparated from one another by the thicknefs of the tail of the 
puppets, and joined with tenons to two other pieces of wood, 
placed perpendicularly ; called the Legs of the lathe. ‘ 
Cheeks of the glafier’s vice, are two pieces of iron, joined parallel 
at top and bottom ; in which are the axis,or {pindles, little wheel, 
cufhions, &%c. whereof the machine is compofed, 
CHEESE, a popular food ; being a preparation of milk curdled 
by means of rennet, and afterwards dried, and hardned. 
Cheofe is nothing but milk purged of its ferum, or whey; and 
fometimes too of the cream, or butyrous part of the milk, 
Chiefe, when. new, is found to load the ftomach, by reafon of its 
moifture and vifcidity ; and when too old, it heats and inflames 
it by its falts. The phyficians advife it to be eat in fmall quan- 
ties; hence that Latin verfe, 
Gafeus ille bonus quem dat avara manus, 
Dr. Quincy fays, it cannot be too old: it is certain, the more 
it abounds with falts, the more will it contribute to digeftion, 
and the clearing of the ftomach of other food. 
Indeed fome condemn all ufe of Cheefe ; fheltering themfelves 
under that antient maxim, Ca/eus eff nequam quia concoquit om- 
nia fequam. 
CHEF. See the article Carer, 
CHEF d’Oeuvre. See the article MasTeRPIEcE. 
CHELIDONIUS*, in natural hiftory, a ftone pretended to be 
found in the ftomachs of young fwallows; much efteemed by 
fome for the falling ficknefs. 
* The word is formed from the Greek reAdav, afwallow. See 
article CHELIDONIUS. 
, aftone {aid to be found in the Indian tortoifes, 
ave the faculty of refifting poifon, 


and faid to | f 
* The word is formed from the Greek peAovn,, a tortoife. 


Some confound the Chelonites with the bufonites, or toadftone. 
See Supplement, article CHE LONIT ES. 


CHELSEY-Callege, or hofpital. See Hospirar. 

CHEMISE, in fortification, a wall wherewith a baftion, or ditch 
is lined, for its greater fupport and ftrength. 

Fire CHEMISE, is a piece of linen cloth, fteeped ina compofition 
of oil of petrol, camphor, and other combuftible matters; ufed 
atfea, to fet fire to an enemy’s veflel. 

CHEQ,, or CHERIF, the prince, or high-prieft of Mecca; fo- 

yereign pontiff of the Muflulmans; and owned as fuch by 
all the feéts into which they are divided. 
The grand fignior, fophies, mogols, kans of Tartary, Gc. fend 
him yearly prefents; efpecially tapeftry, to cover Mahomet’s 
tomb withal, and tents for himfelf: for the Cheg has a tent near 
the mofque of Mecca, wherein he lives during the feventeen 
days of devotion in pilgrimage to Mecca. The tapeftry and 
tent are changed each year, and pieces thereof are fent to the 
princes who furnith new ones. 

His revenue is very confiderable, confifting of prefents made by 

the Mahometan princes, and pilgrims, to the mofque of Mecca 
and Medina. 
The Cheg fubfifts all the pilgrims during the feventen days of 
devotion ; on which account, he is every year furnifhed with a 
very confiderable furn of money from the grand fignior : the bet- 
ter to obtain this, he makes him believe, that there are conftant- 
ly, during this time, feventy thoufand pilgrims ; and that, fhould 
the number fall fhort, the angels, in form of men, would make 
it up. 

CH ERRY- Brandy, a drink made of Brandy, with the addition of 

Cherries. 

The Cherries commonly ufed therein, are of the black kind ; 

with thefe, a bottle being half filled, is filled up with Brandy, or 

fpirits. ‘The whole is to be fhaken up now and then ; and ina 
month’s time it becomes fit for ufe. 

To fweeten it, and improve the flavour, fome chufe to put in 

fugar, with a quantity of rasberries. 


CHERSONESUS*, in geography, a peninfula s or a continent 
almoft encompafled round with the fea, only joining tothe main 
land by a narrow neck, or ifthmus. 

mt The word is Greek, xsecovne @, which fignifies the fame. 

This term is ufed by the moderns, in complaifance to the an- 
tients, who called all their peninfula’s by this name: according- 
ly, fuch places as were hereby diftinguifhed among them, retain 
the name among us; as the Cherfonefus of Peloponnefis, of 
Thrace, Cherfonefus cimbrica, aurea, Sc. 

CHERUB*, or Cuzrusin, a celeftial fpirit, which, in the hie- 
rarchy, is placed next in, order to the feraphim, See H1zrRar- 
cHY, 

* The word is formed of the Hebrew 3\4D Cherub; the plural 
whereof is Cherubim. rs 

They are painted red, to fignify that they are inflamed with 
the love of God. 

Cuerusin was alfo the name of an antient military order in 
Sweden, otherwife called the order of feraphim. It was infti- 
tuted by Magnus IV. in 13343 and abolifhed by Charles IX. 
It took its denomination from the golden figures of cherubim, 
whereof the collar of the order was compofed. 

CHESS*, an ingenious game, performed with little round pieces of 
wood, on a board divided into fixty-four fquares; where art and 
addrefs are fo indifpenfibly requifite,that chance feems to have no 
place ; and a perfon never lofes but by his own fault.—-On each 
fide there are eight noble men, and as many pawns, which are 
to be moved and fhifted, according to certain rules and laws 
of the game, 

* Sarafin has a precife treatife on the different opinions of the ori- 
gin of the Latin Schacchi whence the French Echecs, and our 
Chefs, is formed, Menage is alfo very full on the fame head. 
Leunclavius takes it to come from the Ufcoches, famous Turkifh 
robbers : P. Sirmond from the German Scachhe, theft; and that 
from Calculus. He takes Chefs to be the fame with the Ludus 
Latrinculorum of the Romans, but miftakenly. This opinion is 
countenanced by Voflius and Salmafius, who derive the word 
from calculus, as ufed for latrunculus. G. Tolofanus derives it 
from the Hebrew Schach, vallavit & mat mortuus; whence 
Chefs and Chefs-mate. Fabricius fays, a celebrated Perfidn aftro- 
nomer, one Schatren‘cha, invented the game of Ce/i; and gave 
it hisown name, which it {till bears in that country. Nicod de~ 
rives it from /cbegue, or Xeque, a moorith word for lord, king, 
and prince: Bochart adds, that /cach is originally Perfian, and 
that fachmat, in that language, fignifies the king is dead.—The 
opinion of Nicod and Bochart, which is likewife that of Scrive- 
rius, appears the moft probable. ' 

Donatus, on Terence’s Zunuch, obferves, that Pyrrhus, the moft 
knowing and expert prince of his age, ranging a battel, made 
ufe of the men at Chefs to form his defigns ; and to fhew the fe- 
crets thereof to others. Vopifcus, in‘his life of Proculus, informs 
us, that one of the Roman emperors had the title Auguftus ¢i- 
ven him, becaufe of his gaining ten games at Che/s fucceflively, 
Tamerlane is alfo recorded asa very expert gamefter at Chefs. 
Chefs is doubtlefs a moft antient and univerfal game: the com- 
mon opinion is, that it was invented by Palamedes at the fiege 
of Troy. Others attribute the invention to Diomedes, who lived 
in the time of Alexander: the romance of the rofe afcribes it 
to one Attalus; but the truth is, the game is fo very antient, 
there is no tracing its author, 

In China, it makes a confiderable part of the education of their 
maids, and feems to take the place of dancing among us. In 
Spain, whole cities challenge each other at Che/s. 

John of Salisbury relates, that in a battel between the French 
and Englifh, in 1117, an Englifh knight feizing the bridle of 
Louis le Gros, and crying®*to his comerades, the king is taken, 
that prince {truck him to the ground with his fword, faying, 
Ne feais tu pafs qu aux echecs on ne prend pas le rey? Doft thou 
not know, that at Chefs the king is never taken? The reafon 
is, that when the king is reduced to fuch a paf$ that there is no 
way for him to efcape, the game ends, without expofing the 
royal piece to further affront. 

Cardinal Cajetan, and other cafuifts, rank Che/s in the number 
of prohibited games ; as requiring too much application ; and 
Montaign blames it as too ferious for a game. 

CHEST, in commerce, a kind of meafure, containing an uncer- 

tain quantity of feveral commodities. 
A Cheft of Sugar, v. g. contains from ten to fifteen hundred 
weight: a Chef of Gla/s, from 200 to 300 foot ; of Ca/tle-foap, 
from 2 to three hundred weight ; of Indigo, from 1% to two 
hundred weight ; five feore to the hundred. 

CHEVAGE*, or CHIEFAGE, according to Braéton, fignifies a 
tribute by the head ; or a kind of poll-money antiently paid by 
fuch as held lands in villainage, or otherwife, to their lords, in 
acknowledgment. 

* The word is formed of the French Chef, head. 

The word feems alfo to have been ufed for a fum of money 

yearly given to a man of power, for his patronage and prote- 

Gtion, as to a Chief, head, or leader. 

In the firft fenfe, Coke obferves, there is ftilla kind of Chevage 

fubfifting in Wales, called Amabyr ; paid to the prince of Wales 

for the marriage of his daughters; antiently by all, now only 

by fome. Lambard writes it Chivage. 

The Jews, allowed to live in Englands long paid Chevage, or 

poll-money ; viz. three pence per head : It was paid at Eafter. 
CHEVAL 
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CHEVAL de Frife*, a large piece of timber pierced, and tra- 
verfed with wooden fpikes, armed or pointed with iron, five 
or fix foot long.—See Tab. Fortif. Fig. 15. 

* The term is French, and properly fignifies a Friefland horfe; 
as having been firft invented in that country.—=It is alfo called 
a Turnpike, or Tourniquet. 
Its ufé is to defend a paffage, {top a breach, or makea retrench- 
nt to ftop the cavalry. 5 
Iti PBhribeleaey alfo mounted on wheels, with artificial fires, 
to roll down in an affault. : ; 
Etrard obferves, that the prince of Orange ufed to inclofe his 
camp with Chevaux de Frife, placing them over one another. 
On a medal of Licinius, is found a kind of Cheval de Frife, 
made with fpikes interpofed; ferving to exprefs a fortified camp. 

CHEVALIER *, a French term, ordinarily fignifying a knight. 

* The word is formed of the French Cheval, horfe ; and that of 
the Latin cavallus. 


It is ufed, in heraldry, to fignify any Cavalier, or horfeman 
armed at all points; by the Romans called cataphradtus eques, 
now out of ufé, and only to be feen in coat-armour, See 
Eques. 

CHEVELLE, a term ufed by the French heralds, to expres a 
head where the hair is of a different colour from the reft of 
the head. 

CHEVIN. See the article Fisuinc. 

CHEVRON, or Cueveron, in heraldry, one of the honoura- 
ble ordinaries of a fhield ; reprefenting two rafters of a houfe 
joined together, without any divifion. 

It defcends from the chief towards the extremities of the coat, 
in form of a pair of compaffes half open.—Thus, he bears 
gules, a Chevron argent.— V, Tab. Herald. fig. 16. 

The Chevron is the tymbol of prote&tion, fay fome ; or of con- 
ftancy according to others: fome fay it reprefents the knights 
fpurs; others the head attire of ptiefteffes; others a piece of 
the lift, or the barrier or fence of a park. 

When it is alone, it fhould take up the third part of the coat: 
when it is accompanied with any other bearings, its breadth 
muft be adjufted thereby. 

It is bore divers ways; fometimes in chief, fometimes in bafe, 
fometimes enarched, fometimes reverfed, &c, 

The Chevron is fometimes charged with another Chevron, + of 
its own height, 

Two Chevrons are allowed in the fame field, but not more ; 
when they exceed that number, they are called Chevronwife, 
or Chevronels. There are Chevrons of feveral pieces, 

A Chevron is faid to be abafed, when its point does not ap- 
proach the head of the chief, nor reach farther than the mid- 
dle of the coat ; mutilated, when it does not touch the extremes 
of the coat ; cloven, when the upper point is taken off, fo that 
the pieces only touch at one of the angles; broken, when one 
branch is feparated into two pieces; couched, when the point is 
turned towards one fide of the efcutcheon ; divided, when the 
branches are of feveral metals, or when metal is oppofed to 
colour; and inverted, when the point is towards the point of 
the coat, and its branches towards the chief. 

A coat is faid to be chevroned, when it is filled with an equal 
number of Chevrons, of colour and metal. 
Counterchevroned, is when it is fo divided, as that col 
pofed to metal, and vice vera, > 

Per CHEVRON, or party per CHEVRON, is when the field is di- 
vided by only two fingle lines, rifing from the two bafe points, 
and meeting in a point above, as the Chevron does, 

CHEVRONEL, a diminutive of Chevron; and as fuch 
taining half a Chevron, ‘ ) 

Cuevronne, or CHEVRONNY, fignifies the parting of the thield, 
feveral times Chevronwife. Gibbon fays, Chevronne of fix. 

CHIAOUS *, an officer in the grand feignior’s court, doing the 
bufinefS of an ufher. 

* The word, in the original Turkith, fignifies envoy. 

He bears arms offenfive and defenfive ; and has the care of pri- 
foners of diftinétion. His badge is a ftafF covered with filver, 
and he is armed with a {cimiter, bow, and arrows. 

The emperor ufually chufes- one of this rank to fend as em- 
bafladors to other princes, 

The Chiaous are under the direStion of the Chiaous-B, 
officer who affifts at the divan, 
bufinefS there. 

CHICANE *, or Cuicanry, in law, an abufe of judiciary 
proceeding, tending to delay the caufe, and deceive or impofe 
on the judge, or the parties, 

* Some derive the word from Ciccum, the ski 
whence the Spaniards formed their Chico, 
cane being converfant about trifles. 

The French call follicitors, attornies, &¢, Gens de Chicane. 

CHICANE is alfo applied in the fchools, to vain fophifms, diftin- 
tions, and fubtilties, which immortalize difputes, and ob- 
feure the truth ; as the Chicane of courts does juftice. 

CHIEF *, a term denoting head, ora principal thing, or perfon. 

* The word is formed of the French Chef, head; of the Greek 
xadahn, caput, head : though Menage deriyes it from the Itali- 


an, Capo, formed of the Latin Caput. 
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We fay, the chiof of a party ; 
Agamemnon was the chief of the 
the Romans fometimes refufed triv 
nerals; by reafon the condué of 
to his fuccefs, The abbies that are chiefs of their order are all 
regular ; and it is there the general chapters are held, 

Curer-Justice, See the article Justice. 

Curer Lorp, denotes the feudal lord, or lord of an honour, on 
whom others depend. See Lorn; fee alfo Honour. 

Holding in Cuter. See Carrre, and Tenure, 

Cuter, in heraldry, is the upper part of the efcutcheon, reach- 
ing quite acrofs, from fide to fide. 

The arms of France are three golden flower de lys’ 
azure; two in chief, and one in point. 

CueF is more particularly ufed for one of the honourable ordi« 
naries, placed athwart the top of the coat, and containing one 
third part of its height. 

When the efcutcheon is cut in ftone, 
ftands out prominent beyond the reft 
fent the diadem of the anti 
of the knights, 

Tt is frequently without any ornament ; fometimes it is charged 
with other bearings ; fometimes it is of a colour or metal dif- 
ferent from that of the coat, 

The line that bounds it at the bottom is fometimes ftrait, fome= 
times indented, engrailed, embatteled, lozenged, &%c. Thus, 
fay they, The field is gules, a chief argent, &c. again, he 
bears gules, a Chief crenele, or embatteled argent. 

Sometimes one Chief is born on another; exprefled by a line 
drawn along the upper part of the Chief; when the line is 
along the under part, it is called a Fillet. "The firt is an addi- 
tion of honour, the fecond a diminution, 

The Chief is faid to be abafed, when it is detached from the 
upper edge of the coat, by the colour of the field which is over 
it ; and which retrenches from it one third of its height. We 
alfo fay, a Chief is chevroned, paled, or bended, when it has a 
chevron, pale, or bend contiguous to it, and of the fame co- 
lour with itfelf, A Chief is faid to be fupported, when the two 
thirds at top are of the colour of the field, and that at bottom 
of a different colour. 

In CutnF.—By this is underftood an 
part, or top of the efcutcheon. 

CuieF-PLeDGg, the fame as headborough. See Happ 

CuieF-Pornr, See the article Porn. 

CHIEFTAIN, the Chief, leader, or general of an army, or the 
like. 

CHILBLAIN *, Pernia +; (in medicine) a tumour affic} 
feet and hands ; accompany’d with an inflam mation, 
fometimes an ulcer, or {olution o 
it takes the denomination of chaps 
on the heels. 

* Chilblain is compounded 
fore contraéted by cold. 
T Pernia is the Latin name ado 
tived by Voflius from perna, 
of fome refemblance, 
} Chap alludes to gape, both in found and appearance 
t Kibes, in Welth kibws, may be derived from the German fer< 
en, to cut; the skin, when broke, and a pearing as if cut. 
Chilblains are occafioned by exceflive cold Opping the motion 
of the blood in the capillary arteries. 
The tumour, from white, generally inclines to bluenef, For 
the cure of Chilblains it is ufual to wath them with warm bri 
urine, &c. but petroleum, or warm hungary water, 
rit of wine camphorated, ufed with a fponge, are much better, 
—For chaps and kibes, nothing exceeds the ungu m defic- 
cativum rubrum, or diapompholyx mix’d with a little ca nphor 5 
and ufed, for the dreflings, with emplaftrum ce-minio, or dia- 
chylon fimplex, let-down with oil of rofes, 
CHILD, a term of relation to parent. 
We fay, natural Child, legitimate Child, putative Child, bafard 
Child, adoptive Child, pofthumou: Child, &c. See Naru n ALy 
Purative, BasFarp, Avboptive, PostHumou 9 FE 
M. ‘Derham computes, that Marriages, one with another, pro- 
duce four Children ; not only in England, but in other parts 
allo. 
In the genealogical hiftory of Tufcany, wrote by Gamarini, 
mention is made of a nobleman of Sienna, named Pichi, who 
of three wives had a hundred and fifty Children; and that, be- 
ing fent ambaflador to the pope and the emperor, he had forty 
eight of his fons in his retinue, 
In a monument in the church-yard 
ereéted to a woman who died at eighty-eight vears of age, it is 
~ recorded, that fhe might have feen 288 Children direétly iffued 
from her. This greatly exceeds what Hakewell relates of 
Mrs. Honey wood, a gentlewoman of Kent, born in the year 
1527, and married at fixteen to her only husband R. Honey- 
wood, of Charing, Efg; and who died: in her ninety third 
eat. 
She had fixteen Children of her own body ; of which three died 
young, and a fourth had no iffue: yet her Grandchildren in the 
fecond generation, amounted to 114; in the third to 228 ; tho? 
in the fourth they fellsto 9. The whole number the might have 
28 feen 
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feen in her life-time being 367. 16 + 114 + 228 +9 = 367. 
So that fhe could fay the fame as the diftich does of one of the 
Dalburg’s family at Bafil. 
by p's 3 
Mater ait nate dic nate filia "eit 
\ 
Ut moneat, nate, plangere filiolam. : ‘ 

De Hartis hasan Mange of the acute difeafes of Children, 
de morbis acutis infantum, He takes them all to arife from the 
humours in the primz vie growing fowre, and degenerating 
into acidities: which is confirmed from their fowre belches and 
dejeétions. Hence all that is required to cure them, is to com- 
bat this acidity; which is to be effected two ways ; by dif 
pofing it to be evacuated, and by aétual evacuation by rhubarb, 
and other gentle purgatives. ; . : 
To difpofe the peccant acid for evacuation, no fudorifics or cordi- 
als are to be ufed, thofe remedies being two violent ; but crabs 
eyes and claws, oyfter-fhells, cuttlefifh-bones, egg-fhells, chalk, 
coral, pearls, bézoar, burnt ivory, fcrapings of the unicorn’s 
horn, armenian bole, terra figillata, and lapis heematites ; the 
goa ftone, and the confeétion of hyacinth. But of all thefe, 
he prefers old {hells that have lain long on the edge of the fea, 
expofed to the fun, which is better than any chymical furnace. 

Ree ay b See the article DELIVERY. 

Curip-Wir, a power to take a fine of a bond-woman unlaw- 
fully gotten with child, that is, without confent of her lord, 
Every reputed father of a bafe Child, got within the manor of 
Writtel in Effex, pays to the lord for a fine 3s. 4.4. where, 
it feems, Child-wit extends to free, as well as bond-women.— 
Quicungue fecerit Child-wit, Archiepifcopus aut totam, aut dimi- 
diam emendationis partem habebit, quietum effe de Child-wit. Du 
Cange. 

Charity-CHILDREN. See CuArtry-School, and HosPiTar. 

CHILDERMASS-Day, called alfo Jnnocents-Day, an anniverfary 
feaft of the church, held on the 28th of December, in memory 
of the Children of Bethlehem, maflacred by order of Herod, 

CHILIAD *, an aflemblage of feveral things ranged by thoufands, 

* The wotd is formed of the Greek partas, mille, a thoufand. 

CHILIARCHA *, or CH1LiArcHus, an officer in the armies 

of the antients, who had the command of a thoufand men. 
* The word comes from the Greek y4aras, thoufand, and apy, 
command. 

CHILIASTS. See the article MinLewary. 

CHILMINAR, CHetminar, or Ichelninar, the nobleft and 
moft beautiful piece of architecture remaining of all antiquity ; 
being the ruins of the famous palace of Perfepolis, to which 
Alexander the great, being drunk, fet fire, at the perfuafion 
of the courtefan Thais. 

Authors and travellers are exceedingly minute in their defcrip- 
tions of the Chilminar ; particularly Gracias de Silva Figue- 
roa, Pietro de la Valle, Chardin, and Le Brun. 

A general idea thereof, may be conceived as follows. 

There appear the remains of near fourfcore columns ; the frag- 
ments whereof are at leaft fix foot high: but there are only 
nineteen that can be called entire; with a twentieth all alone, 
150 paces from the reft. 

A rock of black hard marble, ferves for the foundation of the 
edifice. The firft plan of the building is afcended to by four- 
fcore and fifteen fteps cut in the rock, The gate of the palace 
is twenty foot wide ; on one fide is the figure of an elephant, 
and on the other of a rhinoceros, each thirty foot high, and 
of fhining marble. Near thefe animals are two columns; and 
not far off the figure of a Pegafus. 

After thisgate is pafled, there are found agreat number of columns 
of white marble ; the remains whereof fhew the magnificence 
of the work; the fmalleft of thefe columns is fifteen cubits 
high, the largeft eighteen; cach has forty flutings, three large 
inches broad ; whence the heigth of the whole may be guefled 
at, with the other proportions. Near the gate is an infcrip- 
tion on a fquare piece ef marble, {mooth as glafs, containing 
about twelve lines: the characters are of a very extraordinary 
figure, refembling triangles and pyramids. 

‘Thefe noble ruins are now the fhelter of beafts, and birds of 
prey. Befides the infeription abovementioned, there are others 
in Arabic, Perfian, and Greek. Dr. Hyde obferves, that the 
infcriptions are very rude and unartful ; and that fome, if not 
all of them, are in praife of Alexander the great, and there- 
fore are later than that conqueror. 

M. Le Brun tells us, that he took his voyage to the Eaft-Indies 
merely for the fake of viewing the Chilminar. 

CHIMERA, or Cu1m#ra, a fabulous monfter, which the po- 
ets feign to have the head and breaft of a iion, the belly of a 
goat, and the tail of a dragon ; and to have been killed by Bel- 
lerophon, mounted on the horfe Pegafus. 


there was a volcano, or burning mountain of this name, the 


top whereof, which was defart, only inhabited by lions; the | CHIMNEY *, in architeture, a part of a houfe, 


middle, having good paftures, was frequented by goats; and 
the foot, being marfhy, by ferpents, “Thus Ovid ; 

—Mediis in partibus hircum 

Peéius, & ora lea, caudam ferpentis habebit. 
Bellerophon being the firft who caufed this mountain to be in- 
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habited, it was feigned he flew Chimera. Pliny fays, ° the fire 
thereof would burn in water, and could be extinguithed with 
nothing but earth or dung, 

CHIMES of a clock, a kind of periodical. mufick, produced at 
certain feafons of the day, by a particular apparatus added to 
a Clock, 

To calculate numbers for the Chimes, and to fit and divide the 
Chime-barrel, it mutt be obferved, that the barrel mutt be as long 
in turning round, as you are in finging the tune it is to play. 
As for the Chime-barrel, it may be made up of certain bars 
which run athwart it, with a convenient number of holes 
punched in them, to put in the pins that are to draw each 
hammer: by this means the tune may be. changed, without 
changing the barrel. In this cafe, the pins, or nuts, which 
draw the hammers, muft hang down from the bar, fome 
more, fome lefs ; and fome muft ftand upright in the bar: the 
reafon whereof is, to play the time of the tune rightly : for 
the diftance of each of thefe bars may’ be a femibreve ; but the 
ufual way, is to have the pins which draw the hammers fixed 
on the barrel. 

For the placing of thefe pins, you may proceed by the way of 
changes on bells, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. or rather, make ule of 
the mufical notes: where it mutt be obferved, what is the com- 
pafs of the tune, or how many notes, or bells, there are from 
the higheft to the loweft ; and accordingly, the barrel muft be 
divided from end to end, 

Thus, in the following example, cach of the tunes are eight 
notes in compafs ; and accordingly, the barrel is divided into 
eight parts. Thefe divifions are ftruck round the barrel ; 
oppofite to which are the hammer-tails. 

We fpeak here as if there were only one hammer to each bell, 
that it may be more clearly apprehended ; but when two notes 
of the fame found come together ina tune, there muft be two 
hammers to the bell to ftrike it: fo that if in all the tunes you 
intend to chime of eight notes compaf, there fhould happen to 
be fuch double notes on every bell; inftead of eight, you muft 
have fixteen hammers; and accordingly you muft divide the 
barrel, and ftrike fixteen ftrokes round it, oppofite to each ham- 
mer-tail: then you are to divide it round about, into as many 
divifions as there are mufical bars, femibreves, minims, &c. 
in the tune. 

Thus the hundredth pfalm-tune has twenty femibreves,and each 
divifion of it is a femibreve: the firft note of it alfo is a femi- 
breve; and therefore on the Chime-barrel there muft be a 
whole divifion, from five to five ; as you may underftand plain- 
ly, if you conceive the furface of a Chime-barrel to be repre- 
fented by the following tables; as if the cylindrical fuperficies 
of the barrel were ftretched out at length, or extended on a 
plane: and then fucha table, fo divided, if it were to be wrap- 
ped round the barrel, would fhew the places where all the pins 
are to ftand in the barrel: for the dots running about the table, 
are the places of the pins that play the tune, 

Indeed, if the Chimes are to be compleat, yet ought to have a fet 
of bells to the gamut notes; fo as that each bell having the true 
found of fol, /a, mi, fa, you may play any tune with its flats and 
fharps ; nay, you may by this means play both the bafs and treble 
with one barrel; and by fetting the names of your bells at the 
head of any tune, that tune may eafily be transferred to the 
Chime-barrel, without any skill in mufick : but it muft be ob- 
ferved, that each line in the mufick is three notes diftant 5 that 
is, there is a note between each line, as well as upon it. 


The notes of the hundredth pfaln, 


A table for dividing the Chime-barrel of the bun- 
dredth pfalm. 
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) Cate ‘ CHIMIN, or Cuemtn, in law, a road or way. See Roan; Hence 
The foundation of the fable is this; that antiently in Lycia ] Curminace, a toll for wayfarage, . 


or paflage through a foreft, 

The Feudifts call it pedaginm. 

or lodzin 

wherein the fire is made. a 

* The word Chimney comes from the French Cheminee; and that 

from the Latin Caminate, a chamber wherein is a Chimney : 
Caminata, again, comes from Caminus, and that from the 
Greek, xguiv@-, a Chimneys of xgin, ure, I burn, 

The 
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The parts of a Chimney are the jambs, or fides; the back or 
hood ; the mantle-tree, refting on the jambs : the tube, or fun- 
nel, which conveys away the fmoke ; the Chimney-piece, or 
moulding, on the fore-fide of the jambs over the mantle-tree ; 
and the hearth, or fire-place. : 

Palladio fettles the proportions of a chamber-Chinmey thus ; 
breadth on the infide, 52, 6 or 7 foot ; height to the mantle- 
tree, 4, or 44; depth, 2, or 2% foot. 

According to Wolfius, the breadth of the aperture, at bottom to 
be to the height, asthree to two, to the depth as four to two. In 
{mall apartments the breadth is three foot, in larger five ; in bed- 
chambers four ; in fmall banquetting-rooms 52, in large 6, But 
the height is never to exceed 2, left there being too much room 
for the air and wind, the {moke be driven down into the room. 
Nor mutt the height be too little, left the {moke mifs its way, 
and be checked at firft fetting out. The fame author adviles to 
have an aperture, through which the external air may, On occa- 
fion, be let into the flame, to drive up the fmoke ; which the in- 
ternal air would otherwife be unable to do. ‘ 

© The mouth of the tube, or that part joined to the Chimney -back, 

Felibien orders to be a little narrower than the reft ; that the 
{moke coming to be repelled downwards, meeting with this ob- 
ftacle, may be prevented from getting into the room, 
Some make the funnel twifted, to prevent the {moke’s defcend- 
ing too eafily: but the better expedient is to make the funnel 
narrower at bottom than at top; the fire impelling it upward 
more eafily when contraéted at bottom 3 and in mounting, it 
finds more {pace to difengage itfelf, and therefore has lefs ocea- 
fion to return into the chamber. 

Lo prevent fmoking Cutmneys, M, Lucar advifes two holes, or 
two pipes, one over the other, to be left in each fide of the Chim- 
ney; one floping upwards, the other downwards : through one 
of thefe, fays he, the fmoke will pafs in any pofition. 

De l’'Orme orders a brafS ball full of water, with one {mall aper- 
ture, to be hung upin the Chimney, at a height a little above the 
greateft fame: here, as the water grows hot, it will rarefy and 
drive through the aperture in a vapoury fteam, which will 
drive up the fmoke that would otherwife linger in the funnel, 
Others place a kind of moveable vane, or weathercock a-top of 
the Chinmey : fo that what way foever the wind comes, the aper- 
ture of the Chimney will be skreened, and the fmoke have free 
egrefs : but in truth the beft prevention of a fmoking Chimney, 
feems to lic in the proper fituation of the doors of the room, 
and the apt falling back of the back, and convenient gathering 
of the wings and breaft of the Chimney. 
Tt isa rule, in building, that no timber be laid within twelve in- 
ches of the forefide of the Chimney-jambs ; that all joifts on the 
back of the Chimney be laid with a trimmer, at fix inches diftance 
from the back; and that no timber be laid within the funnel, 
Chimneys are ufually fuppofed a modern invention 3 the antients 
only making ufe of ftoves: but O@avio Ferrari endeavours to 
prove Chimneys in ufe among the antients. To this end he cites 
the authority of Virgil: Ez jam fumma procul villarum culmina 
Sumant. And that of Appian, who fays, ¢ That of thofe per- 
* fons profcribed by the Triumyirate, fome hid themfelves in 
© wells, and cloace, common-fhores ; {ome in the tops of houfes, 
« and Chimneys: for fo he underftands camiol eas Srwpooias, fu- 
maria fub teéta pofita. Add, that Ariftophanes, in one of his 
comedies, introduces his old man, Polycleon, fhut up in a cham- 
ber, whence he endeavours to make his efcape by the Chimney. 
However, the few inftances remaining among the antients, to- 
gether with the obfcurity of the rules of Vitruvius on this head, 
make us rather conclude the ufe of ftoves, whereof the antients 
had entire apartments, made them negleé& this point of build- 
ing, which the coldnefs of our climates obliges us to have a 
principal regard to, 
In the year 1713, there appeared a French book, entitled, La 
Mechanique du Feu, or the art of augmenting the effets, and 
diminithing the expence of fire, by M. Gauger; fince publifh- 
ed in Englith, by Dr. Defaguliers : wherein the author exa- 
mines what difpofition of Chimneys is moft proper to augment 
the heat ; and proves geometrically, that the difpofition of pa- 
rallel jambs, with the back inclined as in the common Chim- 
neys, is lef fitted for refleéting heat into the room, than para- 
bolical jambs, with the bottom of the tablette horizontal. 
He gives feven feveral conftru@ions of his new Chimneys, and 
the manner of executing them, 
M. Gauger, however, does not appear to be the firft inventor of 
the Chimney he deferibes ; the defcription of a like Chimney being 
found in a German book, printed at Leipfick, in 1699. 

Cuimney-Jamss, are the fides ofa Chimney, ufually ftanding out 

perpendicularly, fometimes circularly, from the back ; on the 
extremities whereof the mantle-tree refts, 
Cuimney-Money, or hear th-money, a tax impofed by ftatute 
24 Car. II, expreffing, that every fire-hearth and ftove of eve- 
ry dwelling, or other houfe within England and Wales, except 
fuch as pay not to church and poor, fhall be chargeable with 
two fhillings per ann, payable at Michaelmas and Lady-day, to 
the king and his heirs, 

Cuimvey-Pirce, in building, a compofition of certain mould- 
ings, of wood or ftone, ftanding on the forefide of the jambs 
and coming over the mantle-tree, 
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CHINA, or CHINA-Ware, a fine fort of eat: 
called porcelain. See PorcE Lain. 

Cuiwa-Cuina, a name fometimes given to the Quinquiha, or 
Peruvian Bark, See Quinquina. 

Curna- Root, a medicinal root, brought fror the Eaft-Indies ; and 
lately alfo from Peru, and New Spain. 

Tt is ofa ruddy brown colour, bordering on black, without-fide 3 
and white, or reddifh, within. Te tows chiefly in fenny places, 
ufually covered with the fea 3 which, upon its withdrawing, 
leaves great quantities thereof on the fhoré: the beft is that 
which is firm, ruddy, and frefh, 

Tt is efteemed a fweetner of the blood ; and ufed as fuch in de« 
coétion, in venereal and fcorbutick cafes, 

CHINESE, or Chinefe Tongue, the language of the people of 
China. 

F. le Comte obferves, that the Chinefe has no analogy to any o- 
thet language in the world: it only confifts of three hundred 
and thirty words, which are all monofyllables; at leaft, they 
are pronounced fo fhort, that there is no diftinguifhing above 
one fyllable, or found, in them, But the fame word, as pronoun- 
ced with a ftronger or weaker tone, has different fignifications : 
accordingly, when the language is accurately fpoke, it makes a 
fort of mufick, which has a real melody, that conftitutes the 
effence and diftinguithing charader of the Chinefe tongue. 

As to Chinefe Charaéters, they are as fingular as the language : 
the Chinefe have not, like us, any alphabet, containing the ele- 
ments, or as it were the principles of their words: in lieu of an 
alphabet, they ufe a kind of hieroglyphicks ; whereof they have 
above eighty thoufand, 

CHIN-COUGH, a difeafe which children are chiefly fubje& to. 
It confifts in a violent and immoderate coughing, toa danger of 
fuffocation, Letting of blood, and balfamicks, are the ufual cure, 

CHIRAGRA*, in medicine, the gout in the hands. 

* The word comes from the Greek XeP. mangs, hand ; andayec, 
captura, feizing. 
The Chiragra, has its feat in the carpus, or extreme part of the 
hand, or the ligaments and junétures of the fingers. 

CHIROGRAPH *, CuriRocRAPHUM, was antiently a deed 
which requiring a counterpart, was engrofled twice on the fame 
piece of parchment, counterwife 3 leaving a fpace between, 
wherein was wrote CHITROG RA PH; through the middle 
whereof the parchment was cut, fometimes ftrait, fometimes 
indentedly ; anda moiety given to each of the parties. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek Xap, hand ; and y eee, 

Seribo, I write: 9. d. hand-writing. 

This was afterwards called dividenda, and charte divife; and 
was the fame with what we now call charter-party, See CHAR+ 
TER-Party, 
The firft ufe of thefe 
king Henry II. 
According to fome, a deed was properly a Chiregraph, when it 
was fubfcribed by the hand-writing of the vendor, or creditor, 
and delivered to the buyer, or debtor, Thefe authors make the 
Chirograph differ from a Syngraph, in this; that in the latter, 
the word Syngraph was wrote in the middle, and cut through, 
in the manner juft obferved of Chirograph. Thofe authors, 
therefore, make the Syngraph and the Chirograph a different 
thing, . 

Curroe RaPH was alfo antiently ufed for a fine: the manner of 
engrofling the fines, and cutting the parchment in two pieces, 
is ftill retained in the office, called the Chirographer's Office. 

CHIROGRAPHER of Fines, an officer in the common pleas, who 
engrofles fines acknowledged in that court, into a perpetual re- 
cord, (after they have been examined, and pafled by other offi- 
cers; ) and writes and delivers the indentures thereof to the 
party. 

He poet two indentures, one for the buyer, the other for the 
feller ; and a third indented piece, containing the effe& of the 
fine, and called the fest of the fine; and delivers it to the cuftos 
brevium. 

The fame officer alfo, or his deputy, proclaims all fines in court 
every term, and endorfes the proclamations on the backfide of 
the foot ; keeping, withal, the writ of covenant, and the note 
of the fine. 

CHIROMANCY*, the art of divining the fate, temp 
and difpolition of a perfon, by the lines, and lineamen 
hand ; this is otherwife called palmifiry. 

* The word comes from the Greck xe, hand ; and , 
vination. 


then ware, properly 


Chirographs with us, was in the time of 


ent, 
the 


anT eit, di- 


We have a great number of authors on this vain and trifling 
art; as Artemidorus, Fludd, and Johannes de Indagine: Taiis 
nerus, and M. de le Chambre have done the beft. 

This latt infifts on it, that the inclinations 
infpecting the hand 3 there being a very near co’ 
tween the parts of the hand, and the internal parts of the body, 
the heart, liver, &?c. whereon the paffions and inclinations much 
depend. He adds, however, that the rules and precepts of Chi- 
romancy are not fufficiently warranted, the experiments whereon 
they ftand, not being well verified. He concludes,that there muft 
be anew fet of obfervations, + with juftr 
in order to give Chircmancy the form and fo 
or fcience demands, 
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CHIROTONIA®, the impofition of hands, in conferring any 
prieftly orders, See ImposrT10N. : 

* The word comes from the Greek xeporovia, the aétion of 
ftretching out the hands: and becaufe the antients gave their fut 
frages by flretching out the hands, they gave the name Chiroto- 
nia to the election of magiltrates. 

This cuftom was firft eftablifhed in Greece ; as appears from an 
oration of Demofthenes againft Nera, and that of Aifchines 
againft Ctefiphon : thence it paffed to the Romans, From pro- 
phane authors it pafled to ecclefiaftical ones; and was ufed by 
them, not ouly in fpeaking of elections, but alfo of ordinations. 

CHIRURGERY*, popularly called Surgery, the third branch of 
medicine ; confifting in operations performed by the hand, for 
the cure of wounds, and other diforders, 

* The word Chirurgery is formed from the Greek yep, manus> 
hand 5 and epyovy, opus, operation. ; 2 
Chirurgery may be defined the art of curing wounds, and various 
difeafes, by the opening of veins, application of topics, and by 

incifions, and amputations of feveral parts of the body. 
Chirurgery is divided into {peculative, and praétical ; one where- 
of does that in effect, which the other teaches to do, : 

All the operations of Chirurgery are reduced under four kinds : 
the firft whereof rejoins what has been feparated ; and is called 
nthefis. : 
ee ea divides, with difcernment, thofe parts whofe union 

is prejudicial to health ; and i led dizrefis. 
The third extras with ait en bodies ; called excerefis. 
And the fourth, called pro/!z/is, adds and applies what is want- 
ing. ’ 
The principal things that come under the confideration of Chi 
rurgery, are tumors, ulcers, wounds, diflocations, and fratures. 
Chirurgery has the advantage of medicine in. the folidity of its 
foundation, the certainty ol its operations, and the fenfibility of 
its effeats ; infomuch, that thofe who deny medicine to be of any 
fignificancy, yet™allow the ufefulnefs of Chirurgery. ; 
Chirurgery is very antient ; and even much more { than medi- 
cine, whereof it now makes a branch. {t was, in effeét, the fole 
medicine of the firft ages: they betaking themfelves to the cure 
of external diforders, before they came to examine or difcover 
what related to the cure of internal ones. _ ; 
Apis, king of Egypt, is faid to be the firft inventor of Chirur- 
gery ; after him, 7Efculapius compofed a treatife of wounds and 
ulcers. He was fucceeded by the philofophers of the following 
ages, in whofe hands Chirurgery wholly lay ; fuch were Pytha- 
goras, Empedocles, Parmenides, Democritus, Chiron, Pzon, 
Cleombrotus, who cured king Antiochus, Sc. ' 
Pliny tells us, upon the authority of Caffius Hemina, that Arca- 
gathus was the firft of the profeffion that fettled at Rome: that 
the Romans were wonderfully pleafed with this Valnerarius, as 
they called him, at his firft coming, and fhewed him fome ex- 
traordinary marks of their efteem 5 but that they were difgufted 
at him afterwards, and nick-named him Carnifex, for his cruel- 
ty in cutting off limbs. Some pretend, that he was even ftoned 
by them to death in the CampusMartius. But if he really came 
to fuch an unlucky end, it is ftrange Pliny fhould take no no- 
ticeof it. Vid. Pliny, Hift. Nat. I. 29. ¢. 1. : 
Chirurgery was cultivated with much more earneftnefs by Hip- 
pocrates, than by any of the preceding phyficians : It is faid to 
have been perfected in Egypt by Philoxenus, who wrote feveral 
volumes on that fubject. Among the Greeks, Gorgias, Softra- 
tes, Heron, the two Apollonius’s, Ammonius of Alexandria ; 
and at Rome, Trypho the father, Evelpiftus, and Meges, made 
it flourifh, each in their time. 
The more modern authors, who have contributed moft to the 
perfection of Chirurgery, are Parzus, Fab. ab Aquapendente, 
Harvey, Wharton, Gliffon, Du Laurence, Diemerbroeck, 
Vieuflens, Barbette, Dionis, Charriere, Heifter, Sc, 
Scultetus has publifhed a defcription of all the inftruments ufed 
in Chirurgery, under the title of armamentarum chirurgicum ; 
and our countryman, Mr, Wifeman, Serjeant-Chirurgeon to 
king Charles II. a folio volume of Chirurgical treatifes, contain- 
ing practical obfervations, both in refpect to the internals and 
externals, of a number of cafes in each branch of the art, from 
his own experience ; under the title of feveral chirurgical trea- 
tifes. This work has been made ufe of ever fince, by the moft 
knowing of our Englifh Chirurgeons ; and has been the founda- 
tion of mott chirurgical treatifes {ince its publication, Anno 1676. 
In England there are two diftinét companies now occupying 
the fcience or faculty of Surgery; the one company called 
Barbers, the other Surgeons, which latter were not till very 
lately incorporated.—T he two were united to fue, and be fued, 
by the name of mafters or governors and commonalty of the 
myftery of Barbers and Surgeons of London, 32H. 8. c. 42. 
No perfon ufing any Barbery, or fhaving, in London, was to 
occupy any Surgery, letting of blood, or other matter ; draw- 
ing of teeth only excepted.—And no perfon ufing the myftery 
or craft of Surgery was to occupy or exercife the feal or craft 
of Barbery, or fhaving; neither by himfelf, nor any other for 
his ufe. 32H. 8. c. 42. 
By the fame ftatute, Surgeons were obliged to have figns at 
their doors. : 
The French Chirurgeons being refufed to be admitted into the 
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univerfities, notwithftanding that their art makes a branch of 
medicine, one of the four faculties; son pretence of its bordering 
a little on butchery, or cruelty ; aflociated themfelves into.a bro- 
therhood, under the prote&tion of S. Cofmus, and §. Damian: 
on which account, according to the laws of their inftitution,they 
are obliged to drefs and look to wounds gratis, the firft Monday 
of each month. 

They diftinguifh betweed a Chirurgeon of the long robe, and a 
Barber Chirurgeon : the firft has ftudied phyfick, and is-allowed 
to weara gown. 

The skill of the other, befide what relates to the management 
of the beard, is fuppofed to be confined to the more fimple and 
eafy operationsin Chirurgery; as bleeding, tooth-drawing, &c, 
They were formerly diftinguifhed by badges ; thofe of the long 
gown bore a cafe of inftruments; and the barber a bafon. 

CHISSEL, an inftrument much ufed in fculpture, mafonry, join- 

ery, carpentry, &e. 
There are Chifféls of different kinds; though their chief differ- 
ence lies in their different fize and ftrength, as being all made of 
fteel well tharpened and tempered: but they have different 
means,according tothe different ufes to which they areapplied.— 
The Chiffls ufed in carpentry and joinery, are, 1, The Former, 
which is ufed firft of all before the paring-Chi/é/, and juft after 
the work is feribed. 2. The Paring-Chifél, which has a fine 
fmooth edge, and is ufed to pare off, or fmooth the irregularities 
which the former makes. This is not ftruck with a mallet, as 
the former is, but is preffed with the fhoulder of the workman. 
3. Skew-former, this is ufed for cleanfing acute angles with the 
point, or corner of its narrow edge. 4. The Mortice-Chiffl, 
which is narrow, but very thick and ftrong, to endure hard 
blows; and it is cut toa very broad bafil: its ufe is tocut deep 
fquare holes in the wood, for mortices. 5. The Gouge, which is 
a Chiffl with a round edge ; one fide whereof ferves to prepare 
the way for an augre, and the other to cut fuch wood’ as is to 
be rounded, hoilowed, Sc. 6, Socket-Chiféls, which are chiefly 
ufed by carpenters, Sc, have their fhank made with a hollow 
focket at top, to receive a ftrong wooden fprig, fitted into it 
with a fhoulder. Thefe Chiféls are diftinguithed, according to the 
breadth of the blade, into half inch Chi/éls, three quartersof an + 
inch Chiffels, Sc. 7. Ripping-Chiffels, which is a focket-Chifél 
an inch broad ; having a bluntedge, with no bafil to it: itsufe 
is to rip, or tear two pieces of wood afunder, by forcing in the 
blunt edge between them. 

CHITTING, in gardening.—A feed is faid to chit, when it firft 
fhoots its {mall roots into the earth. 

CHIVALRY, or Cuevatry, in law, a tenure of land by knight- 
fervice ; whereby the tenant was antiently bound to perform 
fervice in war, to the king, or the mefne lord of whom he held 
by that tenure. 

By a ftatute of 12 Car, II. all tenures by chivalry, in capite, Se, 
are abolifhed, 

CHIVES, or Cureves, in botany, the fmall knobs growing on 
the ends of the fine threads, or ftamina of flowers: by Ray and 
others called alfo apices. 

Dr. Grew calls the ftamina, or threads themfelves, on which 
the apices are fixed, the Chives. 

CHLAMYS, in antiquity, a military habit, worn by the antients 

over the tunica, 
Chlamys was the fame, in time of war, that the tga was in time 
of peace; each belonged to the Patricians. It did not cover 
the whole body, but chiefly the hind-part ; though it alfo came 
over the fhoulders, and was faftened with a buckle on the breaft. 
There were four or five kinds of Chlamys; that of children, that 
of women, and that of men; which laft was divided into that 
of the people, and that of the emperor. 

CHLOROSIS*, in medicine, a feminine difeafe, vulgarly called 
the green-ficknefi, white-jaundice, Se. 

* The word Chiorofis fignifies greenne/t, verdure; formed from 

Aon, gra/s. 

Its ufual fubjeés are girls, maids, and widows ; or even wives, 
whofe husbands are deficient, &c. It givesa pale, yellow, or 
greenifh tinéture to the complexion, with a circle of violet un- 
der the eyes. The patient is melancholy and uneafy ; has fre- 
quently a low wandring fever, with an unequal pulfe, vomiting, 
heavinef&, liftlefInefS, droufinels, difficulty of breathing, longing 
for abfurd foods, &c, 
It comes on, commonly, antecedent to, or about the time of 
the eruption of the menfes.—T hough the ftoppage of the men- 
fes is not always the caufe of this diftemper ; for they fometimes, 
though but feldom, flow regularly, in the progrefs thereof. Ac- 
cording to Etmuller, the fuppreffion of the menfes is rather the 
effect than the caufe of this difeafe. 
The cure is chiefly to be attempted by chalybeats and bitters. In 
the colder conftitutions, decoétions of guaiacum are found of ufe, 
See Supplement, article CALoORosIs. 

CHOCOLATE, a kind of cake, or confection prepared of certain 

drugs 5 the bafis, or principal whereof, is the cacao nut, 
The name Chocolate is alfo given toadrink, prepared from this 
cake, of a dusky colour, foft, and oily; ufually drank hot : and 
efteemed not only an excellent food, as being very nourifhing, 
but alfo a good medicine ; at leaft a diet, for keeping up the 
warmth of the ftomach, and affifting digeftion. 


The 
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The Spaniards were the firft who brought Chocolate into ufe int 
Europe; and that, perhaps, as much out of intereft, to have 
the better market for their cacao nuts, vanilla, and other drugs 
which their Weft-Indies furnifh, and which enter the com- 
pofition of Chocolate ; as out of regard to thofe extraordinary 
virtues, which their authors fo amply enumerate in it. The 
qualities abovementioned, are all that the generality of phy- 
ficians, and others, allow it. 

Original manner of making CaocoLaTE.—The method firft ufed 
by the Spaniards, was very fimple, and the fame with that in 
ufe among the Indians; they only ufed cacao nut, maife, and 
raw fugar, as expreffed from the canes, with a little achiotl, or 
rocou, to give ita colour. Of thefe four drugs, ground between 
two ftones, and mixed together in a certain proportion, thofe 
barbarians made a kind of bread, which ferved them equally 
for folid food, and for drink; eating it dry when hungry, 
and fteeping it in hot water when thirfty. 

This drink the Mexicans called Chocolate, from chocao, found, 
and alte, or atte, water ; q. d. water that makes a noife: from 
the noife which the inftrument ufed to mill and prepare the li- 
quor, made in the water. — 

But the Spaniards, and other nations, afterwards added a great 
number of other ingredients to the compofition of Chacolate ; all 
of which, however, vanilla alone excepted, fpoil rather than 
mend it. n 

Method of making CHOCOLATE, now in ufe ammg the Spaniards of 
Mexico.—The fruit being gathered from the cacao tree, 1s 
dried in the fun, and the kernel taken out, and roafted at the 

’ fire, in an iron pan pierced full of holes; then pounded in a 
mortar ; then ground ona marble ftone, with a grinder of the 
fame matter, till it be brought into the confiftence of a pafte ; 
mixing with it more or lefs fugar, as it is to be more or lefs 
fweet. In proportion as the pafte advances, they add fome long 
pepper, a little achiotl, and laftly, vanilla: fome add cinna- 
mon, cloves, and/anife; and thofe who love perfumes, musk 
and ambergris. ° , 
There is alfo a kind of Mexican Chocolate, in the compofition 
whereof there enter almonds and filberts; but ’tis rather to 
fpare the cacao, than to render the Chocolate better : and ac- 
cordingly, this is looked on as fophifticated Chocolate. 

The CHOCOLATE made in Spain, differs fomewhat from that made 
in Mexico : for befides the drugs ufed in this laft, they had two 
or three kinds of flowers, pods of campeche, and generally al- 
mondsand hazle nuts, The ufual proportion, at Madrid, is to a 
hundred kernels of cacao, to add two grains of Chilé, or Mexi- 
can pepper, or in lieu thereof, Indian pepper; a handful of 
anife ; as many flowers, called by the natives vinacaxtlides, or 
little ears ; fix white rofes in powder; a little machufia; a pod 
of campeche ; two drachms of cinnamon ; a dozen almonds, 
and as many hazel nuts; with achiotl enough to give it a red- 
difh tin@ure. The fugar and vanilla are mixed at difcretion ; 
as alfo the musk and ambergris. They frequently work their 
pafte with orange-water, which they think gives it a greater 
confiftence and firmnefs. 

The pafte is ufually made up into cakes, fometimes into large 
rolls. And fometimes the cakes are made up of pure Chocolate, 
without any admixture ; thofe who ufe it being to add what 
quantity they pleafe of fugar, cinnamon, and vanilla, when in 
the water. 

Among us, in England, the Chocolate is chiefly made thus fimple 
and unmixed, though (perhaps not unadulterated) of the kernel 
of the cacao; excepting that fometimes fugar, and fometimes 
vanilla is added: any other ingredients being fcarce known a- 
mong us. 

The neweft Chocolate is efteemed the beft ; the drug never keep- 
ing well above two years ; but ufually degenerating much before 
that time. 

It is to be kept in brown paper, put up in a box; and that in 
another in a dry place. 

The manner of preparing the mafs into a liquor, with the proportions, 
are various: ordinarily, the Chocolate is boiled in water, fome- 
times in milk; and fometimes, by good ceconomifts, in water- 
gruel: when boiled, it is milled, or agitated with a wooden 
machine for the purpofe, and boiled again, ’till it be of the pro- 
per confiftence for drinking ; then fugared, if the mafs were 
pure; then milled afrefh, and poured off. 

Note, the beft Chocolate is that which diffolves entirely in the wa- 
ter, leaving no grounds, or fediment at the bottom of the pot. 
There is a difputeamong the cafuifts, whether or no Chocolate 
break the faft ? the negative is very ftiffly aflerted by cardinal 
Brancaccio, who has wrote exprefsly on the fubject: though 
fome have endeavoured to fhew, that there is more nutritious 
juice in an ounce of cacao, than ina pound of beef or mutton. 
‘The quantity of Chocolate made in New Spain is fuch, that there 
are annually ufed twelve millions of pounds of fugar in the pre- 
paration thereof. "The Spaniards efteem it the laft misfortune 
that can befal a man, to be reduced to want Chocolate: they 
are never known to leave it, excepting for fome other liquor 
that will fuddle, 

CHOIR *, that part of a church, cathedral, &c. where the 
clergy and chorifters, or fingers are placed. 

* The word, according to Idore, is derived 4 coromis circumfan- 


Vou, 


tium; becaufe, antiently, the chorifters were difpofed round thé 
ay 0 fing which is ftil] the manner of building altars among 

The Choir with us is diftinguifhed from the chancel, or fan@u« 
ary, where the communion is celebrated : asalfo from the nave 
or body of the church, where the people’are placed, f 
‘The patron is {aid to be obliged to repair the Chair of achurch 3 
and the parifhioners the nave. 
The Chair was not feprated from the nave, till the time of Con- 
ftantine : from that time the Chair was railed in with a ballu- 
ftrade, with curtains drawn over : not to be opened till after the 
confecration, 

In the twelfth century they began to enclofe the Choir with 
walls: but the antient balluftrades have been fince reftored ; 
out of a view to the beauty of the architecture. —The chantor 
is mafter of the Choir. 

Innunneries, the Choiris a large hall, adjoining to the body of the 
church ; feparated bya grate, where the religious fing the office. 

CHOLAGOGUE *, Xorz307G-, a medicine which purges tlie 
bile downward. 

* The word comes from sean, Sil¢, and aryety, to lead, draw. 
Of thefe fome are implesoties consid 3 and both the one 
and the orher are diftinguifhed into three kinds, with regard 
to their ativity 3 the benign, the moderate, and the violent. 

Of the firft kind are manna, caffia, rofes, tamarinds, &c. 
Of the fecond, are fena, rhubarb, aloes, &c. 

Of the third, Jalop, fcammony, &c, See each under its arti-+ 
cle, Manna, Cassta, Srna, &e, 

CHOLEDOCHUS *, in anatomy, a term applied toa canal, or 
du&t, called alfo duétus communis; formed of the union of the 
porus bilarius, and duétus cyfticus. 

y The word comes from the Greek 

receive or contain. 

The Choledochus Duézus, pafling obliquely to the lower end of the 
duodenum, fervesto convey the bile from the liver to the inteftines. 
Some have imagined, that it conveyed the bile from the liver 
to the gall-bladder : but it being obferved, that it is the duode- 
num, not the gall-bladder, that fwells upon blowing through 
this duct ; it is evident the bile contained therein, is conveyed 
no where elfe but to the duodenum. See Bixe, Liver, GALt- 
Bladder, &c. ‘. 

CHOLER. See the article Bre. 

CHOLERA-MORBUS, a fudden overflowing, or eruption, of 
ths bile, or bilious matters, both upwards, and downwards 
See Bixe. ' 
It is fuppofed to have its rife from the great abundance of bilious 
humours, which being very acrimonious, vellicate the mem- 
branes of the ftomach and inteftines ; and by that means occa- 
an Fell ros and violent contraétions. 

t is very dangerous: whence the Fren i i 
Bei ia ch antiently called it 
It has its name, either from the great quantity of Choler it eva- 
Cuates; or becaufe the matter is inceflantly expelled at the in- 
teftines, which they antiently called Cholades. 

Dr. Sydenham obferves, it generally attacks people about the 
latter end of fummer ; and proceeds, not unfrequently, from 
furfeits: that the cure depends upon large quantities of chicken- 
broth, drank fo as to excite vomiting plentifully ; and that the 
broth is alfo to be injected clyfterwife: after which, he fays 

_ the cure is to be compleated by laudanum, given at Proper ins 
tervals, and in proper dofes, 

The remedy in the Indies for the Cholera-morbus, or Mande 
chin, is to keep the patient from drinking ; and to burn the 
foals of his feet. See Supplement, article Cortera Morus. 

CHONDROGLOSSUM, in anatomy, a very fmall mufcle of the 
tongue, mentioned by Verheyen, and feveral other authors, ex- 
ceedingly fhort and narrow ; arifing from the cartilaginous pro- 
cefles of the os hyoides, and meeting in the middle of the bafis 
of the tongue, where ’tis inferted, forming an arch under it, 
This pair of mufcles is not found in all fubjeéts ; whence fome 
have queftioned its exiftence : but nature takes fo many liberties 
in matters even of greater moment than a pair of mufcles ; that 
we need not on that fcore difpute the veracity of fo many au- 
thors as profefS to have feen it, _ 

CHOP-CHURCH, or CHURCH-CHOPPER, a name, or rather 
nick-name, given to parfons, who make a practice of exchanz- 
ing benefices, S 
Chop-chur ch, occurs in an antient ftatute as a lawful trade, or 
com = fome of the judges fay it was a good addition. 

rook holds, that it was no occupation. i - 
rainbicteaiee p. » but only a thing per 
CHOPIN, or Cuorine, a French liquid meafure ; containing 
half their pint. % 

The Paris Chopin is nearly equal to the Englith pint. A Chopin 
of common water weighs a Paris pound. See Pin. 

CHORD *, or Corp, primarily denotes a flender rope, or cord- 
age. 

* The word is formed of the Latin Chorda, and that from the 

Greek oapdy, a gut, whereof ftrings may be made. 

Cuorps, or Corps, in mufick, denote the ftrings, or lines, by 
whofe vibrations the fenfation of found is excited 3 and by whofe 
divifions the feveral degrees of tune are determined, 

fies 


pean, choler, and Senoueu, 1 


They 
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They are called Gerds, or Chords from the Greek yopdu, a} 


name which the phyficians give to the inteftines; in regard, 
the ftrings of mulical inftruments are ordinarily made of guts: 
thoweh others are made of brafs or iron wire 3 as thofe of fpinets, 
harpicords, Gc. i 
Chords of gold wire, in harpficords, yield a found almoft twice 
as ftrong as thole of brafs: Chords, or ftrings of fteel, yield a 
feebler (ound than thole of brafs; as being both lef heavy, and 
lefs ductile, : 

Mr. Perrault obferves, that of late they have invented a way 
of changing the Chords, to render the found ftronger, without 
altering the tone, 

The fixth Chord of bafs-viols, and the tenth of large theorbos, 
conlift of fifty threads, or guts: there are fome of them 100 foot 
fong, twifted and polithed with equifetum, or horfe-tail. 

For the divifion of CHorns, fo asto couffitute any given interval, the 
rules areas follow; 1. To affign Juch a part of a Chord AB, as 
Shall conftitute any concord, V. g. 2 fifth, or any other interval, 
with the whole. 

Divide AB into as many parts, as the greateft number of the 
interval has units ; 

v. g. the fifth being Cc 

2: 3, the line is di- A——|———_|——__B 
vided into 3, Of I 2 3 
thefe take as many 

as thé lefler number v. g. 22 AC. Thenis AC the part 

. fought: that is, two lines, whofe lengths are to each other as 
AB.wzo AC, make 4 fifth. 

Hence, if it be required to find feveral different fetions of the 
line AB, ¥.%. fieh as hall be 8** sth and 3dg. Reduce the 
given ratios 1: 2, 2: 3, and 4: 5, toone fundamental ; the fe- 
ries becomes 30:24, 20:15. The fundamental is 30; and the 
fections fought are 24, the third g3 20, the fifth; and 15, the 
octave. < 

2. To find feveral  feétions of a line AB, that from the leaf, gra- 
dually to the whole, foal contain a given Jeries of intervals in any 
given order; viz. to as the leaft to the next greater contain a 
third g; that to the next greater, a fifth ; and that to the whole 
an o¢tave. 

Reduce the three ratios 4:5, 2:3, 1:2, to one feries; hence 
we have 8:10:15: 8 To" a5 30 
30. Divide the line A——— |-|—| B 
into the number of CD E 

parts of the greateft extreme of the feries, viz. 30; we have the 
fections fought at the points of divifion anfwering the feveralnum - 
bers of the feries, viz. at the points C, D, andE; foas AC to 
ADisa third, AD to A Eafitth, and AE to AB o@tave. 

3. To divide a line AB into two parts, to contain betwixt them any 
interval, v. g. a fourth, 

Add together the numbers containing the ratio of the interval, 


v.g. 3: 43, and the line into as 4 ‘4 
many parts as the fum, vg. 7 5 AJ—|—|—|—|—|—-|-B 
the point of divifion anfwering ‘ Cc ’ 
to any of the given numbers, w. g. 4 or C, gives the thing 
fought. . 


4. Por the harmnical divifion of Cuorps. Lo find two feftions 
of a line, which with the whale foail be in harimanical proportion, 
with regard to their quantity, . 

Take any three numbers in harmonical proportion, as 3, 4, 65 
and divide the whole line into as many parts as the greateft of 
thefe three numbers, v. g.6; and at the points of divifion 
anfwering the other two numbers, v. g. 3 and 4, you have the 
feEtions fought. : 

5. Io find two fections of a line, which together with the whole 
Shall be harmonical, with refpec? to quality or tune. 

‘Take any three numbers concords with each other, v. g. 2, 3 
and 8, and divide the line by the greateft ; the points of divifion 
anfwering the other two, give the fections fought. 

6. To divide a CHord AB, in the moft fimple manner, fo as to 
exhibit all the original concords. 

Divide the line into two equal parts at C, and fubdivide the part 
CB into equal partsat D; and ihe eed) 

again, the part CD intotwo A— |-i-|-—B 
equal parts at E, Here A C to : 

ABisan oftave; ACtoAD afifth; AD to AB a fourth; 
ACtoAEa thirdg; AE to AD athird/, AEto EB a 
fixthg and AEto ABa fixth/, 

Cuorp is alfo ufed in mufick, for the note or ftring to be touch- 
ed, or founded; in which fenfe, it is applicable to all the inter- 
vals of mufick. ” 

Cuorp, Cuorpa, in geometry, a right line conneéting the 

two extremes of an arch. ; 
Or, it is aright line, terminated at each extreme in ‘the cir- 
cumference of avcircle, without pafling through the center ; 
and dividing the circle into two unequal parts, called Segments. — 
Such is the line AB, Tab. Geometry, fig. 6. 

Cuorp of the complement of an arch, is the Chord that fubtends 
the reft of the arch; or fo much as makes up the archa femi- 
circle. 

The Chord is perpendicular to a line drawn from the center of 
the circle to the middle of the arch, as CE; and has the fame 
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difpofition thereto, as the Chord, or ftring of a bow, has to the 
arrow : which occafioned the antient geometricians to call this 
line the Chord of the arch, and the other the fagitta, or arrow ; 
the former of which names is {till continued, though the latter 
is difufed. What the antients called /agitta, is now termed the 
verfed Sine. 

Half the Chord of the double arch, Bo, is what we now call 
the right fine; and the excels of the radii beyond the Chord, 
oK, the verfed fine. : : 
The Chord of an angle, and the Chord of its complement to a 
femicircle, are the fame thing. The Chord of fifty degrees is 
alfo the Chord of 130. 

It is demonftrated, in geometry, that the radius C E, biffeQing 
the Chord B Ain D, does alfo bifle& the arch in E, and is per- 
pendicular to the Chord AB; and vice verfa. And again, if the 
right line NE biffeé&t the Chord AB, and be perpendicular 
thereto; that it pafles through the center, and does biffeét both 
the arch A EB, and the circle AN B. 

Hence we derive feveral ufeful corollaries: as, 1. To divide a 
given arch AB into two equal parts. Draw a perpendicular 
to the middle point D of the Chord AB; this bifleéts the given 
arch AB. 

2. To defcribe a circle, that fhall pafs through any three points 
A, B, C, fig. 7. From A and C defcribe arches interfeéting in 
Dand E; and alfo others, G and H, from Cand B: draw the 
right lines DE and GH. The point of interfection I, is the 
center of the circle to be deferibed through A, B, and C. 
Demonfiration. For the points A, B, and C, are in the periphery 
of fome circle; and therefore, the lines AC and CB are 
Chords. But ED is perpendicular to A C, and GH to BC 5 
ED biffe’sA C, and GH bifle&s BC ; wherefore each 
pafles through the center. Now as DE and GH only inter- 
feét in I; I will be the center of acircle, pafling through the 
given points A, C, and B. 

Hence, afluming three points in the periphery, or arch of any 
circle, the center may be found, and the given arch compleated. 
Hence alfo, if three points of one periphery do agree or coin- 
cide with three points of another ; the whole peripheries agree, 
and therefore the circles are equal. 

And hence, laftly, every triangle may be infcribed in a circle, 
The Chord of an arch AB, (fig. 6.) andthe radius C E being gi- 
ven; to find the Chord of the half arch AE, From the fquare 
of the Radius CE, fubtract the {quare of half the given Chord 
AD, the remainder is the fquare of oC; from which, extract 
the {quare root = DC: this fubtraéted from the radius EC, 
leayes oE. Add the fquares of A E and Eo; the fum is the 
fquare of AE: whence, the reft being extra€ted, we have the 
Chord of the halfarch A E, 


Line of Corns, is one of the Lines of the feétor and plain feale. 


See its defcription and ufe under the words Secror and PLain 
ScALE, 

Cuorp, CHorDA, in anatomy, a little nerve extended over the 
membrana tympani, or drum of the ear, See Tympanum. 
Anatomifts are not agreed about the ufe of the Chorda Tympani : 
fome fay, it ferves to vary and modify the found of the tympa- 
num, in the fame manner as the ftrings, or braces, {tretched 
over the war-drum. Others will have it to be no more than 
a branch of the fifth pair. 


CHORDAPSUS *, in medicine, a difeafe of the inteftines, other- 


wife called volvulus, the iliac paffion, and miferere mei: though 
others make it a diftin&t {pecies of the miferere. 
* The word comes from the Greek yopdy, gut, and am7w, 
neGo, I knot or tye. 
Galen defines it, a tumidity, or inflation of the {mall inteftines, 
which makes them appear filled, and ftretched like a Chord. 
Archigenes makes it a kind of miferere; confifting in.a tumor 
in a certain place of the {mall inteftines, which inks in, and 
gives way to the hand when prefled: he adds, that’tis exceed~ 
ing dangerous, and ordinarily kills in three or four hours, unlefs 
it comes to fuppuration ; which, however does not take away 
all the danger. 
It is probable, however, that the Chordapfus isin reality nothing 
elfe but the miferere not well underftood. Celfus informs us, 
that in his time they were efteemed the fame thing. 
CHORDEE, in medicine, an inflamation and contraction of 
the frenum, and under part of the penis; fo as to render ere- 
tion painful. i 
It happens in gonorrhzeas, and is generally proportional. to the 
degree of the virus received; fo that in virulent gonorrhzas, 
it is ufually a very troublefome fymptom. f 
Tt proceeds from the acrimony of the matter which runs from 
the urethra, irritating the under part of the penis ; by which 
it is, as it were, tied or held forcibly downwards in ereétion, 
efpecially its frenum. When the acrimony is confiderable, it 
it fometimes gives rife to unnatural ereétions, or the fymptom 
called a priapifm. 
If the Chordée be violent, or does not decreafe proportionally 
to the other fymptoms in gonorrheas, an emetic of turbith 
mineral is ufually given with fuccefs; it caufing a revulfion 
from the part. 


CHOREA /anéti viti, in medicine, a diftemper which fome au- 


thors reckon asan hyfterical cafes or a fpecies of furor uterinus. 


It is fuppofed to proceed from a turgency and repletion of hot 
juices, efpecially in the uterine velfels, which raifes violent 
motions; and that only females are affected by it: but Dr. 
Sydenham more properly obferves it to be an univerfal Con- 
vulfion, which fometimes continues feveral weeks, nay months, 
without intermiffion, 
Thofe affected with this difeafe, aré continually in ftrange mo- 
tions with their head, legs, and arms; fo that they are unfit to 
feed themfelves,—It differs from other convulfions, in that the 
motions are not painful, nor are any of the extremities or parts 
forcibly contraéted, or extended for any time. Boys and girls 
are moft fubjeét to this difeafe, and that from ten years of age 
to puberty: though the latter oftner than the former. ' 
It fometimes precedes the firft eruption of the menfes; in which 
cafe, proper cathartics, with calomel and deobftruents, are ge- 
nerally ufed; otherwife evacuations and antiepileptics, as in o- 
ther nervous diftempers. 
It takes the name Chorea fanéi viti, or St. Vitus’s dance, from 
the chapel of S. Vitus; becaufe it was fuppofed to {eize perfons 
about May, which was the time of the year they vifited that 
chapel, and to make them leap and dance about in a ftrange 
manner, Sve Supplement, article Virt CHOREA. 
CHOREPISCOPUS *, an epifcopal officer in the antient church, 
about whofe function the learned are extremely divided. 
* The word comes from the Greek xe~eG-, a region, or little 
country, and Emzrxor@-, a bifbop, or overfeer. 
M, de la Roque thinks, that the Chorepiféopi were the country 
bifhops, and had the fame authority in villages, that the bifhops 


had in cities; but that, by degrees, as the church flourifhed, the | CHororpesis alfo 


country bifhops grew too proud for the country life; and ima- 
gined the epiftopal honour debafed, and rendered contemptible 
inarural retreat. Accordingly, the Sardic council prohibited 
the confecration of bifhops in the country, or in little towns; 
that the epifcopal charaéter might always be fuftained by the 
fplendor of great cities, 
M. du Bois adds, that though the Chorepifcopi exercifed moft of 
the epifcopal functions in country towns, &c. yet they were 
not ordained like bifhops, nor velted with the whole authority 
of that order, but were only a ftep above mere prietts, 
M. le Maitre is of opinion, that the office of a Chorepifiopus, 
which is that now difcharged by the rural deans, was to over- 
look, under the bifhops, thofe parifhes that were at a diftance 
from the fee in the country. He adds, that they were abolifhed, 
by reafon they ufurped the authority of the bifhops, 
Others, again, fay, the Chorepifiapi were properly what we now 
call bifhops in partibus; to whom, in quality of fuffragans, were 
committed the adminiftration of diocefes, during the bifhop’s 
abfence. 
Others rather think, the inftitution of Chorepifiopi gave occa~ 
fion to that of the cpifcopi in partilus ; which laft, however, 
have privileges that the others had not. 
Laftly, others take the Chorepifiopi to be no more than priefts, 
vefted by the bithops with moft of their authority, in country 
places. 
‘The council of Antioch, held in 342, appoints, * That thofe 
« in burghs and villages, called Chorepifcopi, know the bounds 
prefcribed them ; they may ordain readers, fubdeacons, and 
exorcifts, but not priefts or deacons, without the bifho: 
whereon they depend ; and the Chorepifeopus thall be ordained 
by the bithop of the city.’ 
Pope Leo, in 936, fays, the Chorepifcapi may not ordain priefts, 
or confecrate churches : yet pope Nicholas, in a letter to Raoul, 
in the ninth century, declares that the Chorepifeopi thall have 
the epifcopal funétions ; and that the ordinations of priefts and 
deacons performed by them are valid. 
The firft time we read of Chorepifeopi in the eaft, is in the begin- 
ning of the fourth century; and in the weft, about the year 439. 
They ceafed, both in the eaft and welt, in the tenth century, 
Cuorepiscorus * is alfo the name of a dignity ftill fubfifting in 
fome cathedrals, particularly in Germany ; fignifying the fame 
with Chori Epifcopus, or bifhop of the choir. 
* The word, in this fenfe, does not come from Des place, 
but y0e@, choir, &c. 
In the church of Cologne, &c. the firft chantor is called Chore- 
pifcopus. 
CHOREUS, Kepe:@-, a foot in the antient poetry, more com- 
monly called Trecheus. See TRocHEE, 
CHORIAMBUS, in the Latin poetry, a foot compounded of a 
choreus, or trochzus, and an iambus. See Foor, 
Tt confifts of four fyllables ; of which the fir and laft are long, 
and the two middle ones thort: as Fits/as. 
CHORION *, the exterior membrane which invefts the foetus 
in the womb. 
* The word comes from the Gree 
It is very thick and ftrong ; on the infide, where it joins an- 
other membrane, called Azmnias, very fmooth ; but rough and 
uneven without fide ; interfperfed ‘with a great number of 
veffels;' and: faftened to the matrix, or womb, by means of 
the placenta, which adheres very clofely to it. 
This membrane is found in all animals. 
The Chorion, with the amnios and placenta, make what we call 
the Secundine, or after-birth, See Secunpine, 
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CHORIST, ot CrortstER, a chantor, or finger in the choir. 

CHOROBATES*, a kind of water level, ufed among the an- 
tients; compoled of adouble fquare, in form of a T, deferibed 
by Vitruvius. 

* The word comes from the Greek pwesbarey, to over-run a 

country. 
CHOROGRAPHY *, the art of making a map, or defcription 
of fome country or province. 

* The word comes from the Greek 7e95, region, country, place. 
Chorography is diftinguifhed from Geography, 
of a particular country, 
Grocrapuy. 

From Topography it is diftinguithed, as the defcription of the 
fame country is from that of a fingle place, town, or diftri& 
In it, 

CHOROIDES *, or CHorogipgs, in anatomy, 
to feveral parts of the body ; beari 
chorion, 


* The word is formed from the Greek 
image, likenefs, 


as the defcription 
is from that of the whole earth. See 


a term applied 
ng fome refemblance to the 


noesoy, chorion, and adds, 


CuHoroOIDEs is particularly ufed for the inner membrane which 


immediately invefts the brain; fo called as being intermingled 
with a great number of blood-veflels, like the chorion ; but 
more ulually denominated the pia mater, or meninx tenuis. 


Plexus, or Lacis CHororwes, isa knot of veins and arteries in’ 


the anterior ventricle of the brain, wove out of the branches 

of the carotid. . 

applied to the inner, and pofterior tunic of the 
eye, immediately under the {clerotica, 
It is foft, thin, and black; and its inner, or concave furface, 
is very fmooth and polite.—It has its name from its being in- 
terperfed with veffels.—Its anterior part is called the Uvea, 
M. Mariotte maintains, that vifion is performed rather in the 
Chorcides than the retina: in which he agrees with Bar. To- 
rinus, and is feconded by M. Mery; but moft other authors 
are of a different fentiment. 
Next under the Chorsides is the retina. Ruyfch, indeed, fays, 
he has found another tunic between the Choroides and retina 5 
and denominates it from himfelf, Timica Ruyfchiana. He adds, 
that it grows fo firmly to the Choroides, that it is overlooked in 
the common diffeGtions. 
But Verheyen, though he found the Choroides of a bird divifible 
into two membranes, could never feparate thofe of the human 
eyes; and therefore he thinks there needed not any new name. 
The Chorsides is black in men; in lions, camels, bears, fheep, 
cattle, dogs, cats, and moft fifhes, it is of a thining colour, 
like the brilliance of filver, or the luftre of oriental pearl ; and 
makes what naturalifts call the Tapis, or colour of the eye. 

CHORUS, in dramatic poetry, one, or more perfons, prefent on 
the ftage during the reprefentation, and fuppofed to be by- 
ftanders thereto, without any particular fhare or intereft in the 
action. 
‘Tragedy in its origin, M. Dacier obferves, was no more than a 
fingle Chorus, who trod the ftage alone, and without any other 
aétors ; finging dithyrambics, or hymns in honour of Bacchus. 
Thefpis, to relieve the Chorus, added an aGtor, who rehearfed 
the adventures of fome of their heroes, fi{chylus, finding a 
fingle perfon too dry an entertainment, added a fecond 3 and at 
the fame time greatly reduced the finging of the Chorus, to 
make more room for the recitation, 
Every thing introduced between the four fongs of the Chorus, 
they called by the term Epi/ade; and thofe four fongs made the 
four intervals, or aéts of the piece. 
But when once tragedy began to be formed, thofe recitatives, 
or epifodes, which at firft were only intended as acceflory parts, 
to give the Chorus a breathing time, became now the principal 
parts of the performance: and whereas, before, they were 
taken from various fubjeéts, they were now all drawn from one 
and the fame. 
The Chorus, by degrees, became inferted and incorporated into 
the action, to which at firft it was only intended as an addition 
or ornament, Sometimes the Chorus was to fpeak, and then 
their chief, whom they called Corypheeus, {poke in behalf of all 
the reft: The finging was perform’d by the whole company ; 
fo that when the Coryphzeus {truck into a fong, the Chorus im- 
mediately joined him, 
Befides the four fongs, which made the divifion of the piece, 
and which were managed by the Charus, the Chorus fometimes, 
alfo, joined the aétors in the courfe of the reprefentation, with 
their plaints and lamentations; on occafion of any unhappy 
accidents that befel them, 
But the proper funtion of the Chorus, when tragedy was formed, 
and that for which it feemed chiefly retained, was to fhew the 
intervals of the a€ts: while the aétors were behind the fcenes, 
the Chorus engaged the fpeétators; their fongs ufually turned 
on what was juft exhibited ; and were not to contain any thing 
but what was fuited_ to the fubjeét, and had a natural con- 
neétion with it: fo that the Chorus concurred with the ators 
for advancing the action, 
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It is a fault obferved in Euripides’s tragedies, that hisChorus’sare 
detached from the ation, and not taken from the fame fubject. 
There were fome other poets, who to fave the pains of com- 
poling Chorus’s, and adapting them to the piece, contented 
themfelves with invented fongs, which had no relation at all 
to the action. Thefe foreign Chorus’s were the lefs pardona- 
ble, as the Chorus was efteemed to aét a part in the piece 5 and 
to reprefent the {pectators, who were Jooked on as interefted 
therein; infomuch that the Chorus was not always to be mute, 
even in the courfe of the ats. In the modern tragedies, the 
Chorus is laid afide; and the mufick fupplies its place. 
cier looks on this retrenchment as of ill confequence ; and 
thinks it robs tragedy of a great part of its luftre. He adds, 
that it is ridiculous to have a tragic action broke, and inter- 
rupted by impertinent flourifhes from the mufic box: and to 
have the {peétators who are fuppofed to be moved by the re- 
prefentation, become all of a fudden calm and eafy, break off 
at the height of a paffion, and amufe themfelves peaceably with a 
foreign entertainment. ‘The re-eftablifhment of the Chorus he 
judges neceflary, not only for the embellifhment and regularity 
of the piece; but alfo, in regard it was one of its principal 
funGtions, to redrefs and correét any extravagancies that might 
fall from the mouths of the actors, when under any violent 
paflion, by prudent, and virtuous reflections. r 
That which occafioned the fuppreffion of the Chorus, was its be- 
ing incompatible with certain complots, and fecret deliberations 
of the a@ors, For it is in no wife probable, that fuch machi- 
nations fhould be carried on in the eyes of perfons interefted in 
theaction. As the Chorus, therefore, never went off the ftage, 
there feemed a necellity of laying it afide, to give the greater 
probability to thefe kind of intrigues, which require fecrecy. 
M. Dacier obferves, there was a Chorus, or grex, alfo in the 
antient comedy ; but this too is fuppreffed in the new : chiefly 
becaufe it was made ufe of to reprove vices, by attacking par- 
ticular perfons. 
The Chorus in comedy was at firft no more than a fingle perfon, 
who {poke in the antient compofures for the ftage; the poets, by 
degrees, added to him another; then two, afterwards three, and 
at laft more: fo that the moftantient comedies had nothing 
but the Chorus, and were only fo many ledtures of virtue, 

Jo give the CHoRUs, among the Greeks, was to purchafe a dra- 
matic piece of the poet, and defray the expences of its repre- 
fentation. 

The perfon who did this was called Choragus. At Athens, the 
office of choragus was impofed on the archon; and at Rome 
on the Aidiles, 

Corus is likewife ufed in mufick, where, at certain periods of 
a fong, the whole company are to join the finger, in repeating 
certain couplets, verfes, or claufes. 

CHOSE, Thing, this word in law, is ufed in various circum- 
ftances, and with various epithets; as, 

Cuose in AGion, is not any thing corporeal, but only a right, 
g.g. an annuity, obligation, covenant, &c, t 
Chafe in Aétion, may alfo be called Chofe in Sufpence, as having 
no real exiftence, and not being properly in poffeffion. 

Cuose Local, is fomething annexed to a place, v,g. a mill. 

Cxose Tianfitory, fomething moveable, and which may be tran- 
{ported from place to place. ‘ 

CHRISM, Xpicue, oil confecrated by the bifhop, and ufed in the 
Romifh, and Greek churches, in the adminiftration of baptifm, 
confirmation, ordination, and extreme unétion, 

The Chrifin is prepared on Holy Thurfday with a world of ce- 
remony. In Spain, it was antiently the cuftom for the bifhop 
to take one third of a fol for the Chrifm diftributed to each 
church ; on account of the balfam that entered its compofition. 
Du Cange obferves, there are two kinds of Chri/m; the one pre- 
pared of oil and balfam, ufed in baptifm, confirmation, and or- 
dination; the other of oil alone, confecrated by the bifhop, ufed 
antiently for the catechumens, and flill in extreme un¢tion. 
The Maronites, before their reconcilement with Rome, befides 
oil and balfam, ufed musk, faffron, cinnamon, rofes, white frank- 
incenfe, and feveral otherdrugsmentioned by Rynaldus, in 1541, 
with the dofes of each. The jefuit Dandini, who went to mount 
Libanus in quality of the pope’s nuntio, ordained, in a fynod 
held there in 1596, that Chrifm, for the future fhould be made 
only of two ingredients, oil and balfam ; the one reprefenting 
the human nature of Jefus Chrift, the other his divine nature. 
The adtion of impofing the Chri/m, is called Chri/mation: this 
the generality of the Romith divines hold to be the next matter 
of the facrament of confirmation. 

The Chri/mation in baptifm, is performed by the prieft ; that 
in confirmation by the bifhop: that in ordination, Sc, is more 
ufually ftiled Uné?ion. 

Curism Pence, CHrisMATIs Denarii, or CurismaLes Dena- 
rii, a tribute antiently paid to the bifhop by the parifh clergy, 
for their Chrifm, confecrated at Eafter for the enfuing year: 
this was afterwards condemned as fimoniacal. 

CHRISOM, CurisMaLe, was antiently the face-cloth, or piece 
of linnen laid over the child’s head when it was baptized. 
Whence, in our bills of mortality, children who die in the 
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month are called Chrifoms.—The time between the child’s 
birth and baptifm, was alfo called Chrifomus. 

CHRIST *, an appellation ufually added to Jefus: and, together 
therewith, denominating the Adefiah, or faviour of the world, 
See Messian, 

* The word in the original Greek ners@-, fignifies Anointed, of 
9¢!0, Inungo, J anoint. 
Sometimes the word Chri/? is ufed fingly, by way of antonoma- 
fis, ba denote a perfon fent from God, an anointed prophet, or 
prie, . 


M. Da- | Order of Curist, a military order, founded in 1318, by Dio- 


nyfius I. king of Portugal, to animate his nobles againft the 
Moors. 

Pope John confirmed it in 1320, and appointed the knights the 
tule of St. Bennet. Alexander VI. permitted them to marry. 

The order became afterwards infenfibly reunited to the crown 
of Portugal ; and the king took upon him the adminiftration 
thereof. 

The arms of the order are, gules, a patriarchal crofs, charged 
with another crofs argent. They had their refidence, at firft, 
at Caftromarin ; afterwards they removed to the city of Tho- 
pie as being nearer to the Moors of Andalufia, and Eftrama- 

ura, 

Curist is alfo the name of a military order in Livonia, inftituted 
in 1205, by Albert bifhop of Riga, The end of their inftitu- 
tion was to defend the new chriftians who were converted 
every day in Livonia, but were perfecuted by the heathens, 
They wore on their clokes a fword with a crofs over it; whence 
they were alfo denominated Brothers of the Sword. 

CHRISTENING. See the article Baprism. 

CHRISTIAN, fomething that relates toChrift. See Curis. 

The king of France bears the title, or firname of the Ado? 
Chriftian King, Rex Chriftianiffimus. The French antiquaries 
trace the origin of the appellation up to Gregory the great ; 
who writing a letter to Charles Martel, occafionally gave him 
that title, which his fucceflors have fince retained. 
Lambecius, in the IIId tome of his catalogue of the emperor’s li- 
brary, holds, that the quality of MMo/? Chri/tian was not afcribed 
to the antient French kings, Louis le Debonair, é&c. as kings 
of France, butas emperors of Germany : but the French hifto- 
rians endeavour to refute this plea. 

Curistian Church, See the article CauRCH. 

CurisTian Court, Curia CHRISTIANITATIS, denotes the ec- 
clefiaftical or bifhop’s Court; in contradiftin@tion to civil 
courts, which are called King’s Courts, Curie Domini regis. 

Curistian Name, that given at baptilm. See Name. 

CuristiAn Religion, that inftituted by Jefus Chrift. 

Curistran is peculiarly and abfolutely ufed for a perfon who 
believes in Chrift, and is baptized in his name. 

The name Chri/tian was firtt given at Antioch, to fuch as be- 
lieved in Chrift, as we read in the acts: till that time they were 
called Di/ciples. 

CuristiAns of St. Fohn, a corrupt fe& of Chriftians, very nu- 
merous in Baffora, and the neighbouring towns. 

They formerly inhabited along the river Jordan, where St. 
John baptized; and it was thence they had their name, But 
after the Mahometans became matters of Paleftine, they retired 
into Mefopotamia and Chaldza. 

They hold an anniverfary feaft of five days; during which, 
they all go to their bifhops, who baptize them with the bap- 
tifm of St. John : their baptifm is always performed in rivers, 
and that only on fundays. 

They have no notion of the third perfon in the trinity; nor 
have they any canonical books, but abundance full of charms, 
&¥c, ‘Their bifhopricks defcend by inheritance, as our eftates 
do; though they have the ceremony of an eleétion, 

CurisTIANs ef St. Thamas, or San Thoma, a fect of antient 
Chriftians, found in the Eaft-Indies, when the Europeans 
touched at the port of Calecut; who pretend to be deftended 
from thofe S, Thomas converted in the Indies: whence the 
name. 

The natives call them, by way of contempt, Nazarenes; 
their more honourable appellation is AZappuleymer. See THo- 
MAAN. 

Some learned men in Europe fay, it was not St. Thomas the 
apoftle that converted that country, but another St, Thomas : 
others fay, it was a Neftorian merchant, called Thomas. It is 
certain they are Neftorians, and have been fo a long time; 
infomuch, that Chri/fians of St. Thomas, now paffes for the 
name of a fect. 

They have a patriarch, who refides at Moful.—The pope has 
made feveral attempts to reduce them under his obedience, but 
to no purpofe, 

CHRISTMASS, the feaft of the nativity of Jefas Chrift. 

It appears from S. Chryfoftom, that in the primitive times, 
Chrijima/s and Epiphany were celebrated at one and the fame 
feaft: that father obferves, it was but of a little while that 

Cee & had been celebrated at Antioch on the twenty-fifth 

of December, as a diftin€t feaft; and that the ufe thereof 

came from the weft. He adds, that the Armenians made but 
one feaft of them, as low as the XIIth century. 
CHRI- 
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CHRISTOLYTI *, a tect of hereticks mentioned by Damatee- 
nus ; fo called, becaufe they deftroyed the humanity of Chrift : 
maintaining, that he defcended into hell, body and foul; and 
that he left both there; afcending to heaven with his divinity 
alone. 

* The word comes from the Greek yac@, Chrift, and ave, I 
refolve. 


CHROMA *, in rhetoric, a colour, or fair pretence. 
* The word is Greek, yeaua, which literally denotes Co/aur. 


Curoma, in mufick, See the article CRomMATIC. 

CHROMATIC, in the antient mufick, the fecond of the genera, 
or kinds, in which the confonant intervals were fubdiyided into 
their concinnous parts. 
‘The other two kinds were, the Exharmanic, and the Diatonic. 
The Chromatic abounds in femitones: it had its name, either by 
reafon the Greeks marked it with the chara@ter of colour, which 
they call ypaue ; or, as P. Parran fuggefts, becaufe the Chromatic 
Kind is a medium between the other two, as colour is between 
black and white: or elfe becaufe the Chromatic kind varies and 
embellifhes the diatonic kind, by its femitones; which have 
the fame effeét in mufick, with variety of colours in painting. 
Ariftoxenus divides the Chromatic genus into three fpecies ; the 
Molle, Hemislion, and Tonicum: Ptolemy into Malle or Anti- 
quum, and Intenfion. A 
Thefe fpecies were alfo called Chroai, or colours of the genera : 
the molle exprefles a progreffion by {mall interyals, the inten- 
fum by greater. , 
The Chromatic and enharmonic kinds, only contain the fmall- 
eft of the diatonic degrees; fo that they have the fame propor- 
tion to the diatonic, as fraétions have to integers. 
Boethius, and after him Zarlin, attribute the invention of the 
Chromatic genus to Timotheus a Milefian, in the time of Alex- 
ander the great. The Spartans banifhed it their city, by rea- 
fon of its foftnefs, 
Mr. Malcolm obferves, that we are at a lofs what ufe the an- 
tients could make of thefe divifions, and fubdivifions into gene- 
ra and fpecies, All acknowledged the diatonic to be the true 
melody ; the others feem only humorous irregularities, calcu- 
lated to pleafe the fancy by their novelty and oddnefs; and were 
befides fo very difficult, that few, if any, are faid to have ever 
practifed them accurately. See Musrcx: 

Curomaric is alfo ufed, in painting, for the colouring ; which 
makes the third part of the art of painting. 

CHRONIC *, Curontcat, in medicine, is applied to a flow 
difeafe, which lafts a long time ; at leaft upwards of forty days: 
fuch as are the gout, dropfy, afthma, &c, 


* The word comes from the Greek xeG, Time. 


Chronic difeafes ftand in oppofition to acute difeafes, which are 
fpeedy, and haften to a crifis; as fevers, fmall-pox, &c, 
Chronic difeafes are ufually owing either to fome natural defeét 
in the conftitution ; or to an irregular manner of living, 
Mott of the Chronical difeafes, fays Dr. Cheyne, the infir- 
mities of old age, and the fhort periods of the lives of Eng- 
lifhmen, are owing to repletion: this is evident hence, that 
evacuation of one kind or another, is nine parts in ten of their 
remedy. 

The fources of Chronical diftempers, fays the fame author, are, 
1. Vilcidity in the juices, or the over-largenefs of their confti~ 
tuent particles; which not being fufficiently broken by the 
concoétive powers, ftop, or retard the circulation, Or, 2. 
Too great abundance of fharp acrimonious falts ; whereby the 
juices themfelves are rendered fo corrofive, as to burft or wear 
out the folids. Or, 3. A relaxation, or want of due force 
and fpringinefs of the {olids themfelves. 

An excefs/in the quantity of our meat and drinks begets the 
firft; the bad condition of the fame foods the fecond ; and 
both together, with want of due exercife, the third. 

CHRONICLE, Curonicon, denotes a hiftory digefted in or- 
der of.time; though the term is feldom ufed but in {peaking 
of our old Englith hiftories, as Holinfhead’s Chranicle, Stow’s 
Chronicle, &e. 

CHRONOGRAM *, a kind of compofition whofe numeral let- 
ters joined together, make up fome date, or epocha. See Ana- 
GRAM, 

* The word is compofed of yegv@-, Time, and vesupa, Letter. 


CHRONOLOGY *;, the art of meafuring and diftinguifhing 
time ; or the doctrine of epochas, &c. 


* The word is compounded of the 
ay, Difcourfe. 


Sturmius divides Chranolgy into five diftin& branches, viz. me- 
taphyfical, phyfical, political, hiftorical, and ecclefiaftical ; 
according to the various relations, or habitudes wherein time 
is confidered, viz, as in itfelf ; as conne@ed and fubjeéted to 
the affeétions, ftates, and alterations of natural things ; as 
accommodated to civil ufes; as matched with events that pafs 
in the world; and particularly, as it relates to the celebration 
of Eafter, 


There is more difficulty in Chronalgy than every one is aware 
Vou. 


Greek xevQ-, Time, and 


CHU 


of; It requires not only the knowledge of aftronomy and ged- 

graphy, and confequently that of arithmetic, geometry, and. 
trigonometry, both plain and {pherical; but alfo a world of 
application to the antient monuments. — Its ule is very great : 

it is called one-of the eyes of hiftory ; and ferves many good 

purpofes in theology. 

‘The more eminent writers on Chronchgy, among the antients, 
are Julius Africanus in the [IId century ; Dionyfius Exicuus, 
Eufebius, and Cyril, 

Among the moderns, Bede, Funccius, Mercator, Lilius, Cla- 
vius, Scaliger, Vieta, Petavius, Caffini, Munfter, Calvifius, 
Hardouin, Capellus, Usher, Marfham, Helvicus, I, Voffius, 
Pagi, &c, 

CHRONOMETER *, a general name for any inftrument ufed 
in the meafuring of time. See Time. 

* The word is compofed of xe, Time, and wet gov; menfiira, 
meafire. 

In this fenfe, clocks, watches, dials, &¢. are Chronameters,—— 
Though there are fome other inftruments peculiarly called ‘by 
the name Chronometer ; particularly one defcribed by M. Sau- 
veur, in his Principles of Acouftics. 

CHRYSALIS *, a term ufed by fome modern writers of natural 
hiftory of infeéts, in the fame fenfe with nympha, 

* The word feems to imply a peculiar yellow, or golden colour, 
ufual in the nymphe of fome Species of infeéts: from the Greek 
Xpvr@, gold: but this is purely accidental, and is not found 
in all nymphe. 

Some confine the word Chryfelis to the nymphze of butterflies 
and moths, See Supplement, articles Curysa Lis, AURELIA, 
and Pupper. 

CHRYSARGYRUM *, a tribute formerly 
and the like perfons of evil fame, 

* Hoffman fays, it was paid in gold and filver; whence its nate, 
xeue@, gold, and apyueG, Silver. 

Zofimus fays, that Conftantine fir fet it on foot ; though there 
appear fome traces of it in the life of Caligula by Suetonius ; 
and that of Alexander by Lampridius, Evagrius fays, Con- 
ftantine found it eftablifhed, and had fome thoughts of abolith- 
ing it. It was paid every four years: fome fay, all petty 
traders were liable to it. It was abolifhed by Anaftafius, 

M. Godeau thinks, the Chryfargyrum was a general tribute, le- 
vied every four years, on perfons of all conditions, rich and 
poor, flaves and: freemen: nay, even on all animals, as low 
as dogs; for each whereof they paid fix oboli. 

CHRYSOBERYL, a precious ftone ; being a kind of pale beryl; 
with a tincture of yellow. yi 

CHRYSOCOLLA *, a mineral fabfance ufed by the antients in 
the foldering of gold, &'c. and frequently alfo in phyfic, as an 
efcharotic, refolvent, and dryer. See Plin: Hift, Nat. |, 33.0. 5. 

* The term is formed of the Greek, xgurG, gold, and xorrz, 
glue. 

Chryfecolla is reprefented by Pliny as found in’ mines of gold, fil- 
ver, copper, and lead: its colour, he fays, was various, 2c¢cord- 
ing to that of the matter in which it is found ; yellow if among 
gold, white in filver, green in copper, and black in lead. 

The Arabs, and inhabitants of Guzuratte, call the modern 
Chryfocolla, which'is Borax, Tincar, or Tincal. The bett is 
that found in copper mines ; and the worft, in thofe of lead, 
See Supplement, article Curysoco.ia, 

Curysocoita is alfo the name of a fort of precious ftones, men- 
tioned by Pliny, l. 37. c. 10, who calls it alfo Amphitane : he 
defcribes it as of a gold colour, and of a fquare figure ; adding, 
that it has the virtue of attra@ing iron, and even gold, 

But this, in all probability, is fabulous ; and the ftone he {peaks 
of is apparently no other than the cubick Pyrites. 

CHRYSOLITE, with us, a precious ftone of a dusky green co- 
Jour, with a caft of yellow. 

The Chry/clite of the antients was no other than the topaz of 
the moderns, 

Curysovire is alfo a generical name which the 
to all precious ftones, wherein the yellow, 
prevailing colour. 

When the ftone was green, they called it Chryfoprafus: the red 
and blue too had their particular denominations, whi 
fed their colour; the gold being fignified by C 
ftill began the name. 

We know but few of thefe Chry/ilites now ; or rather, they 
are referred to the fpecies of {tones which they epproach the 
neareft to: the green to the emerald, the red to the Tuby ; and 
fo of the reft. See Supplement, article Curysoure, 

CHRYSTAL. Crysrat. 

CHRYSTALLINE. i See {Grvseatin 

CHRYSTALLIZATION. CrysTaLriz 

Curystat Mineral, the fame as Sal Prunella. 

CHUB. See Fisninc. 

CHUPMESSAHITES *, a fect among the Mahometans, who 
believe that Jefus Chrift is God, and the true Meffiah, the re- 
deemer of the world ; but without rendering him any publick, 
or declared worfhip; 

* The word, in the Turkith language, fignifies frotedor of the 
Chriftians, 

Ricaut fays, there are eae of thefe Chupme 
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levied on courtefans, 


antients gave 
or golden was the 


hich expref- 
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mong the people of fafhion in Turky, and fome even in the 
feraglio. 

CHURCH, an aflembly of perfons united by the profeffion of 
the fame Chriftian faith, and the participation of the fame fa- 
craments, 
Bellarmin, 
der the fame pope, fovereign pontiff, 
earth: in which circumftance it is 
formed notion of Church differ. 2 
Amelotte, and others, make a vifible head, or chief, effential to 
a Church: accordingly, among the catholics, the pope; in 
England the king, are refpectively allowed heads of the Church. 
Bifhop Hoadly fets afide the notion of a vifible head : Chrift 
alone, according to him, is head of the church; which pofi- 
tion he has maintained with great addrefs, in a celebrated fer- 
mon before the late king on thofe words, Ady kingdom is not of 
this world; and in the feveral vindications thereof. 
Sometimes, we confider Church ina more extenfive fenfe, and 
divide it into feveral branches.—The Church Militant is the 
affembly of faithful on earth.—Church Triumphant, that of the 
faithful already in glory—-To which the catholics add the 
Church Patient, which, according to their doctrines, is that of 
the faithful in purgatory. 

The term ecclofia, exzAnca, fynonymous with our Church, is 
ufed in the Greek and Latin profane authors for any kind of 
publick affembly; and even for the place where the aflembly 
is held, The facred and ecclefiaftical writers fometimes alfo 
ufe it in the fame fenfe ; but ordinarily they reftrain the term 
to the Chriftians; as the term /ynqgogue, which originally fig- 
nifies nearly the fame thing, is in like manner reftrained to the 

ews, 

ie in the new teftament, the Greek exxaeoa, fignifies al- 
moft always, either the place deftined for prayer, as 1 Cor.xiv. 
34. or the aflembly of the faithful diffufed over the whole earth, 
as Ephef. v. 24. or the faithful of a particular city, or province, 
as 2 Cor. viii. 1, 2. or even of a fingle family, as Rom. xvi. 1. 
or the paftors or minifters of a Church, as Matt. xviii. 17. 
The chriftian Church is frequently divided into Greek and Latin. 
Greek, or Eaftern CHURCH, comprehends the Churches of all 
the countries antiently fubjeét to the Greek, or eaftern empire; 
and through which their language was carried; i. ¢. all the 
fpace extended from Greece to Mefopotamia and Perfia, and 
thence into Egypt; which has been divided ever fince the 
time of the emperor Photius, from the Roman Church, 

Latin, or Weftern CHuRcH, comprehends all the Churches of 
Italy, France, Spain, Africa, the north, and all other coun- 
tries whither the Romans carried their language. 
Great-Britain, part of the Netherlands, of Germany, and of 
the north, have been feparated hence ever fince the time of 
Henry VIII. and conftitute what we call the Reformed Church, 
and what the Romanifts call the we/tern fchifm ; as the Greek 
Church does the eaftern one. 

The Reformed Cuurcn is again divided into the Lutheran Church, 
The Calvinift Church, the Church of England, &c. 

Cuurcn is alfo ufed for a chriftian temple, built and confecrated 
to the honour of God ; and, antiently, under the invocation of 
fome particular faint, whofe name it aflumed. 

In this fenfe, Churches are varioufly denominated, according to 
their rank, degree, difcipline, &'c. as Metropolitan Church, Pa- 
triarchal Church, Cathedral Church, Parochial Church, Cardinal 
Church, &c. See each under its proper article, METROPOLIs, 
PATRIARCH, CATHEDRAL, PAROCHIAL, CarDINAL, &e. 
In ecclefiaftical writers, we mect with Grand Church, for the 
chief church of a place; particularly in the Greek liturgy, for 
the Church of S. Sophia at Conftantinople, the fee of the patri- 
arch, founded by Conftantine, and confecrated under Juftini- 
an: It was at that time fo magnificent, that Juftinian is faid 
to have cried out in the confecration thereof, srimnouce Zorouay, 
T have out-done thee, Solomon. The dome, which is faid to 
have been the firft that was built, is 330 foot diameter. 

The firft Church publickly built by the chriftians, fome au- 
thors maintain to be that of S. Saviour at Rome; founded by 
Conftantine: others contend, that feveral Churches abroad, 
called by the name of S. Peter Vivus, were built in honour of 
that apoftle during his life-time. 

Mother-Cuurcn, matrix ecclefia. 

CuurcH, with regard to architeCture, Daviler defines a large 
oblong edifice, in form of a fhip, with nave, choir, ifles, cha- 
pel, belfry, &c. Sec each part under its proper head. 

Simple CuuRcH, is that which has only a nave and a choir. 

Cuurcu with Ifles, that which hasa row of porticos, in form of 
vaulted galleries with chapels in its circumference, 

Cuurcu ma Greek Crofs, that where the length of the traverfe 
part is equal to that of the nave ; fo called, becaufe moft of the 
Greek Churches are built in this form. 

Cuurcu ina Latin Crofs, that whofe nave is longer than the 
crofs part, as in moft of the Gothic Churches. 

Cuurcu in Rotondo, that whofe plan is a perfect circle, in imi- 
tation of the Pantheon. 

For the form of the antient Greek Churches, when they had all 
their parts, it was as follows: firft was a porch, or portico, 


and the Romifh divines, to this definition add, Un- 
and vicar of Fefus Chrift on 
that the Romith, and re- 
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called the waunt-nave, mesveG-, this was adorned with co- 
lumns on the outfide, and on the infide furrounded with a 
wall; inthe middle whereof was a door, through which they 
pafled into a fecond portico, The firft of thefe porticos was 
deftined for the Energumeni, and penitents in the firft flage of 
their repentance ; the fecond was much longer, deftined for 
penitents of the fecond clafs, and the Catechumens, and hence 
called vagSuk, ferula ; becaufe thofe placed in it began to be 
fubje€t to the difcipline of the Church. Thefe two porticos 
took up about one third of the fpace of the Church. 

From the fecond portico, they pafled into the nave, v«@-, which 
took up near another third of the Church, In the middle, or 
at one fide of the nave, was the ambo, where the deacons 
and priefts read the gofpel and preached. “The nave was 
deftined for the reception of the people, who here affifted at 
prayers. 

Near the entrance of this was the baptiftery, or font. 
Barrisrery and Font. 

Beyond the nave was the choir, yop@, fet with feats, and 
round : the firft feat on the right, next the fanétuary, being 
for the chantor, or choragus. 

From the choir, they afcended by fteps to the fandtuary, 
which was entered at three doors, “The fan&tuary had three 
apfides ‘in its length ; a great one in the middle ; under which 
was the altar, crowned witha baldachin, fupported by four 
columns: See SancruaRyY, BALDACHIN, &c. Under each 
of the fmall apfides, was a kind of table, or cupboard, in 
manner of a buffet. 

Though, of the Greek Churches now remaining, few have all 
the parts above defcribed ; moft of them having been reduced 
to ruins, or converted into mofques. 

M. Frezier, engineer to the French king, and F. Cordemoy, 
a regular canon, have difputed the form of the antient and 
modern Churches, and the beft manner of building them, with 
a good deal of learning, in the journals de Trevoux. 

For the form of the Latin Churches, though it be various, yet 
may all the variety be reduced to two heads ; viz. thofe in form 
of a fhip, and thofe of a crofs. 

CuurRcH-YarD, a facred place adjoining to a Church, deftined 
for the interment of the deceafed. See CopEMETERIUM. 

Cuurcn-Government, Difcipline, &e. See ECCLESIASTICAL, 
GovERNMENT, DisciPLINE, Poxicy, &c. 

Cuurcu-Reves, See the article CrurcH-WARDENs. 

Cuurcu-Scor, or CHURCHESSET, a payment, or contribution, 

by the Latin writers frequently called primitic femimum ; being, 
at firft, a certain meafure of wheat, paid to the prieft on St. 
Martin’s day, as the firft-fruits of harvett. 
This was enjoined by the laws of king Malcolm IV, and 
Canut. c..10. But after this, Church-Scot came to fignify 
a referve of corn-rent paid to the fecular priefts, or to the 
religious ; and fometimes it was taken in fo general a fenfe as 
to include poultry, or any other provifion that was paid in kind 
to the religious. 

CuurcH-Warpens, antiently called CuurcH-Reves, are 
officers chofen yearly in eafter week, by the parfon and his pa- 
rifhioners, according to the cuftom of the place ; to laok to the 
Church, Church-yard, Church-revenues, &c, obferve the behavi- 
our of the parifhioners with regard to faults that come under 
the jurifdiction of the ecclefiaftical court ; prefent fcandalous li- 
vers to the bifhop ; take care none preach without licenfe, &c, 
The Church-wardens are a kind of corporation; and are ena- 
bled by law to fue, and be fued for any thing belonging to the 
Church, or the poor of the parifh. 

CHYLE *, in the animal ceconomy, a whitifh juice, into which 
the food is immediately converted by digeftion, or more pro- 
perly, by that firft branch thereof called Chylification. 


See 


* The word comes from the Greek yuaG@-, juice. 


The Chyle, Dr. Drake obferves, is nothing but a mixture of the 
oily and aqueous parts of the food, incorporated with the faline 
ones; which, while they yet remain mixed with the grefler 
parts in the ftomach, make a thick, whitifh, partly fluid mafs, 
called Chyme : which, as foon as it is reduced to a confiftence 
loofe enough to be obedient to the preflure and periftaltic mo- 
tion of the ftomach, is gradually thruft out at the pylorus in- 
to the duodenum, and then is denominated Chyle. 

Thus is the CAyle begun to be formed in the ftomach : It is per- 
feted in the inteftines by the mixture of the bile and the pan- 
creatic juice; and is thence received into the lacteal veins, 
which carry it to the receptaculum chyli, or Pecquet’s refer- 
vatory : thence it paffes into the thoracic duét, which termi- 
nates in the left fubclavian vein: in this vein, the Chyle firft 
begins to mix with the blood ; into which it is afterwards con- 
verted by the action called fanguification. 

Some of the antients fuppofed the Chyle was changed into blood 
in the liver; others of them in the heart: but the moderns, © 
with more reafon, take the change to be effected by the blood 
itfelf, in all the parts of the body. 

Some take Chyle to be the immediate matter of nutrition; o- 
thers the blood, 


Dr. 
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Dr. Lifter is of opinion, that in the digeftion of meat in the fto- 
mach, there is madea feparation, or folution of urinous falts, no 
otherwife than in the rotting of plants, or animals: that the 
Chyle is highly impregnated with this urinous falt ; that it owes 
its whitenefs to the fermentation it acquires from that mixture : 
that the falt Chy/e is conveyed into the venal blood, and with it 
enters the heart; and is thence thrown out Chyle, as it comes 
in, by a continual pulfation, into the arteries: that as oft as it 
enters the emulgent arteries, it leaves behind part of its faline 
liquor, or urine, and confequently abates of its colour : and that 
when fufficiently freed of its falts, it becomes a lympha; which 
feems to be nothing elfe but the refidue of the Chyle not yet 
converted into blood ; as not yet fufficiently depurated of its 
faline particles. See Lympua, 

CHYLIFICATION, the formation of the Chyle ; or the a& 
whereby the food is changed into Chyl. See Foop, and 
Cuy.e. ¢ \ 
Chylification is begun by comminuting, or breaking the aliment 
in the mouth, mixing it with faliva, and chewing it with the 

eeth. 

By fuch means, the food is reduced intoa kind of pulp, which 
falling through the cefophagus into the warm ftomach, there 
mixes with the juices thereof; and being thus diluted, begins 
to ferment, or putrify, and aflumes a very different form from 
what it had before; growing either acid or rancid. 

Here it mixes witha juice feparated from the blood by the glands 
of that part, whofe excretory duéts open into the ftomach ; as 
alfo with the remains of the former aliment: and thus it be- 
comes better macerated, diluted, diffolved, and acquires ftill a 
greater likenefs to the animal fluids, and is called Chyme. 

Add to this, that the flefhy membrane of the ftomach continu- 
ally contracting and prefling its contents by its periftaltic mo- 
tion, occafionsa more intimate mixture, and by degrees works 
the more fluid parts through the pylorus into the duodenum ; 
along the fides whereof, and the reft of the inteftina tenuia, 
the lacteals are planted ; into the minute orifices whereof, the 
finer parts of the mafs is received. 

The fabrick of the ftomach being confidered, the heat of the 
circumambient parts, the pulfations of innumerable arteries, the 
great ftrokes of the aorta underneath, the conftant compreffion 
of the diaphragma and abdominal mufcles ; it muft neceffaril 
follow, that the finer parts of the aliment will be firft expelled 
the ftomach ; and that the grofler will remain 3 till, by the 
repeated action of the fluids, and the contraétion and pulfation 
of the folids, they alfo become fine enough to go off: thus is the 
ftomach left empty ; and by means of its mufcular coat, re- 
duced toa ftate of contraction, and appetite is renewed, 

Thus will even the flefhy membranes,cartilages, &c, of animals 
fed on, be fqueezed, and be obliged to give out their juices; and 
thus is a fluid obtained, that fhall have in fome meafure the 
fame properties with thofe of our bodies, 
This juice being got through the pylorus into the inteftines, its 
liquefaction is {till promoted by its mixture with two other dif- 
folvents, the pancreatic juice and the bile; which divide and 
fubtilize thofe parts that were left too grofs: and by the periftal- 
tic motion of the guts it is protruded forwards, In the paflage 
through the fmall inteftines, the finer part of the mafs, which 
we call the Chyle, enters the orifices of the la¢teal veins of the 
firft kind, wherewith the whole mefentery is intermixed ; which 
either alone, or together with the mefaraic veins, difcharge 
them(elves into the glands at the bafis of the mefentery, 

Then the Chyle is taken up by the laGteals of the fecond kind, 
and is conveyed into glands between the two tendons of the dia- 
phragma, known heretofore under the name of the lumbary 
glands, now called Pecquet’s refervatory ; whence it is carried 
to the heart by the thoracic dué&t and the fubclavian vein ; 
wherein it begins to be mixed with the blood, and to circulate, 
and in time becomes affimilated thereto, 

CHYLOSIS, Xvawsts, in medicine, the a@ion whereby the ali- 
ment is converted into Chyle, or Chyme, in the ftomach, é&c, 
whether it be by a ferment in the ftomach, or the contraétile 
force of the {tomach, or both. ¥ 

CHYME, Xuyos, an animal juice, which is according to fome 
the fame with that commonly called Chyle, See Cuyte. 
Some, however, diftinguifh between Chyme and Chyle ; re(train- 
ing the word Chyme to the mafs of food, &c, while in the fto- 
mach, ere it be fafficiently comminuted and liquified to pafs 
the pylorus into the duodenum, and thence into the lateals, to 
be further diluted and impregnated with the pancreatic juice ; 
where it commences Chyle—And others diftinguifh and deno- 
minate them the contrary way. 

CHYMISTRY*, or Cuemistry, the art of feparating the fe- 
veral fubftances whereof mixed bodies are compofed, by means 
of fire ; and of compofing new bodies in the fire, by the mixture 
of different fubftances or ingredients, 


* Criticks are divided as to the etymology of the name Chymifiry : 
it isufually derived from the Greek xvuQ-, juices or from yeew, 
to melt. More juftly derive it from the 


t. Boerhaave, and others, 
Egyptian or Kema, black; and write it Chemia, not 


Chema, 
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Chymia. Others, making Cham.the inventor of Chymifiry, de 
rive the term from his name; fupporting their etymology on 
the fignification of the word Coon Cam, which in the He- 
brew fignifies beat, Lot, ZJack; all of them bearing fome rela- 
tion to the operations of Chymifiry. 

Chymiftry is alfo known under various other names: it is fome- 
times called the bermetical art, froma fuppofition of its being 
invented by Hermes Trifmegiftus. Others call it, the Egyptian 
art, from the people among whom it was firft practifed : others 
the facred, or divine art; and Poiefis, or the art of making gold, 
&c. Others call it the /pagyric art; Paracelfus, the by ffopic art: 
and others pyrotechnia. 


The chief object of Chymiftry, is to analyfe, or decompound 
natural bodies; reduce them to their firft principles; difcover 
their hidden virtues, and demonftrate their inner contexture, 
or the center, as they call it, wherein natural fubftances con. 
cur. Ina word, Chymiftry is the anatomy of natural bodies, 
by means of fire; which is the definition Hanneman gives us 
of the art. 
Boerhaave defines Chymi/try more {cientifically : € An art where- 
* by fenfible bodies contained in veflels, or capable of being 
* contained therein, are fo changed, by means of certain inftru- 
* ments, and principally of fire, that their feveral powers and 
* virtues are thereby difcovered, with a view to philofophy, me- 
* dicine, &c. This definition appears very prolix and circum- 
ftantial, and more like a defcription than a definition ; but with 
all his endeavours, that author aflures us, he could not frame a 
fhorter that would exprefs the full feope, object, and inftruments 
of Chymiftry, fo asto diftinguith it from every other art: which 
isa point all the writers of Chymiftry have ftumbled at. 
For Chymiftry cannot juftly be called the art of rg folving bodies, 
as Regius, Paracelfus, &c. define it ; fince mechanicks will alfo 
do that: nor is the matter mended, by faying, it is the art of 
analyfing bodies by fire ; as Helmont has done ; nor by Jalt, as o- 
thers would have it, Thefe definitions include only a part, in- 
ftead of the whole, And with as little propriety is it termed, 
the art of, “/eparating the pure from the impure; inafmuch as it 
compounds as well as feparates, and frequently mixes the pure 
‘with the impure, Chymiftry, on this footing, appears a very 
extenfive art: Its objet, or the materia chymica, is all fenfible 
bodies, capable of being contained in veflels ; and is accordingly 
divided into three kingdoms, Soffit, vegetable, and animal, 
The operations of Chymifiry, include all the changes produced 
in bodies by natural agents or inftruments, viz, decoétion, infu- 
Sim, exhalation, calcination, extraétion, diftillation, cryftallizationy 
&c. 
The effects, or produ&tions of Chymifiry, may be reduced to ma= 
Gifteries, extracts, tinures, elixirs, and clyffus’s, 
The in/truments, or agents of Chymifiry, whereby its operations 
are performed, are fire, water, air, earth, menfiruums, and in- 
ftruments properly fo called, as alembics, cucurbits, retorts, peli- 
cans, furnaces, and Lutes. 
Chymifiry is an art of very great antiquity, and is held by fome 
very learned perfons to have been praétifed in the antediluvian 
world. Cham, the fon of Noah, is commonly held to have been 
its inventor, from whom it-is fuppofed to have taken its name, 
But others refer the invention to Tubal Cain, whom the ferip- 
ture records as the inventor of inftruments of braf and iron, 
This is pretty certain, that fome of the higheft and moft difficult 
things in Chymifiry, muft have been known by him ; among 
which are the feparating and purifying of copper and iron, the 
making of brafs, &c. 
The firft mention we find made of the art, is in Zofimus, the 
Panopolite, who lived about the year of Chrift 400. ‘Inthe 
© facred writings, fays that author, we find certain Genii fpoke 
of, who had commerce with women. Hermes fays as much 
in his books upon nature; and {carce any author but has 
fome footfteps of this tradition. Thefe Genii, intoxicated with 
the love of women, difcovered them all the fecrets of nature 5 
and taught them abundance of things unfit for them to know: 
for which reafon they are banifhed from heaven, The book 
wherein their fecrets was contained, was called Chema; and 
© hence the name Chemia, or Chymia? 
The text of fcripture Zofimus here refers to, 
Mofes, The Jans 
to wife. 
This antediluvian origin of Chymiftry is confirmed by Tertul- 
lian: ¢ The angels that fell, fays that father, difcovered gold 
© and filver to men, with the arts of working them, of dying 
© wool, &c. for which reafon they were banithed, as is related 
* by Enoch. 
Borrichius looks on thefe paflages as authentic; but adds, that 
Enoch was miftaken, for that the angels he {peaks of, were not 
real angels ; but the defcendants of Seth and Tubal Cain, who 
degenerating from their fathers, gave themfelves up to criminal 
pleafures with the women defeended from Cain 3 and in the 
courfé of their intrigues, divulged the fecrets God had trufted 
them withal. 
Be this as it will, Chymifiry, no doubt, was firft practifed ine 
Egypt. According to Mofes, Tubal Cain fhould be the firft in- 
yentor, 


is that paflage in 
of God faw the daughters of men, and took them 
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ventor, Profane authors refer it to Vulcan 3 and fome of the 
lateft and beft criticks endeavour to fhew, that Tubal Cain and 
Vulcan were the fame ; as, indeed, there is a great refemblance 
btween their names. 

After Tubal Cain, the firft Chymni/? we read of is Mofes ; whofe 
skill in Chymifiry is inconteftable, from his burning and pulveri- 
zing the golden calf the Iftaelites had fet up, and giving it the 
people to drink. There being fcarce a more difficult operation 
in all Chymifiry, than to make gold potable. 

Chymiftry had the common fate of the other arts, at the declen- 
fion of the eaftern empire: and lay buried and forgot till the 
time of Roger Bacon, who retrieved it, He was followed by 
Lully, Ripley, Bafil Valentine, Paracelfus, Van Helmont, Glau- 
ber, Boyle, Lemery, Homberg, Sc. by whom the art has been 
carried to its prefent degree of perfetion. 

The firft Chymij?s confined themfelves to metals: in thefe latter 
ages, the bounds of Chymiiry have been greatly enlarged ; and 
plants, animals, minerals, Se. have been taken into it. 

Tt is but of late that Chymi/?ry has been applied to the preparation 
of medicines * Bafil Valentine, and Arnoldus deVilla Nova, feem 
to have been the firft that attempted it. Paracelfus and Van 
Helmont carried it to fuch a length, as to render medicine al- 
mott wholly chymical. 

Chymiftry is divided into metallurgia, alchymia, chymical pharmacy, 
and chymical philfophy. See Mevariureia, Arcnymy, &e. 
Some authors oblerve, that Dioclefian, after the taking of Alex- 
andria, ordered all the books of Chymi/try, antiently wrote by 
the Egyptians, for making gold and filver, to be fought out and 
burnt; that they might not have the power of enriching them- 
felves by this art, or of putting themfelves, by this means, into 
a condition of revolting again. 

Authors on the fubje&t of Chymifiry are very numerous: Borel 
has publifhed a catalogue of maft of them, under the title of 
bibliotheca chymica ; containing the names of above four thoufand, 
Boerhaave is the lateft, fulleft, and apparently the beft ; he has 
given both the hiftory, theory, and practice, in an orderly, and 
fcientifical way. Dr. Friend has reduced Chymiftry to Newtonia- 
nifm, and accounted for the reafons of the operations on mecha- 
nical principles. . 

CHYMOSIS*, Xvuezs, in medicine, the aét of making, or pre- 
paring Chyme. See CHYME. 

* The word comes from yup@-, fuccus, of yew, fundo, I melt. 
Chymofii, according to fome, is the fecond of the concoétions 
made in the body; being a repeated preparation of the moft 
impure and grofs parts of the chyle, which being rejected by 
the laéteals, is imbibed by the meferaics, and thence carried to 
the liver, to be there elaborated, purified, and fubtilized afreth. 
It is of this, according to Rogers, that the animal fpirits are 
formed. 

Cxrymosis*, or rather CHEMostis, is alfo ufed for an inflamma- 
tion of the eyelids, which turns out their infide to fight. 

* In which fenfe, the word comes from the Greek yzuye, bifco, I 

gape. 

CICATRICULA, in natural hiftory, a little whitifh fpeck, or 
veficle, in the coat of the yolk of an egg ; wherein the firft 
changes appear towards the formation of the chick, 

The Cicatricula is what is otherwife called the eye of the egg. 
See Ecc. 

CICATRISIVE, CicarRizANns, in medicine, is applied to fuch 
remedies asate very deficcative ; and on that account aid nature 
to repair the skin, and to form a cicatrix, or efchar. 

Such are Armenian bole, powder of tutty, and the unguents dia- 
pompholygis, deficcativum rubrum, &c. 

Cicatrifive medicines are otherwife called efcharatics, epuloticks, 
incarnatives, agglutinants, &c. 

CICATRIX*, in medicine, &c, alittle feam, or elevation of cal- 
lous flefh, rifing on the skin, and remaining there after the 
healing of a wound, &c. ordinarily called afcar, or efchar. 


* Some derive the word from circa cutem : others fetch cicatrix 
from occecatrix, the cicatrix being only obduétio vulneris, the 
covering up, or hiding of the wound: but it is better derived 
from getige which has the fame force ; of the verb cacare, 
to bind. 


The Cicatrix is the fame with regard to the joining of the flefhy 
parts, as a callus is to the bones. 
In young infants, thefe callofities, or fears, fometimes much di- 
minifh, and oftentimes quite vanifh when come to age,as is par- 
ticularly obferved in the pits of the fmall-pox : and, in grow- 
ing, they are fometimes obferved to change their fituation. 
CICUTA, a vegetable poifon, celebrated as fuch both among an- 
tients and moderns, 
The modern Cicuta is the plant hemlock ; whereof there are 
two kinds: the Cicuta, abfolutely fo called, or cicuta major ; 
and the cicuta minor. 
The firft grows in places a little moift, in the fhade, among old 
ruins, or along roads.—So many unhappy effects have been ex- 
perienced from it, that its ufe, internally, is by no means to be 
recommended : and yet fome perfons boaft of it as a powerful 
fudorific, Externally it may be applied, to refolve wens, and 
hardnefies of the fpleen and liver. It is the bafis of the plaifter 
which bears its name, 
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Phyficians have generally ranked it among the cold poifons ; 
but the later writers, with more juftnefs, regard it as an acri- 
monious diffolying, or hot poifon: and fay that it kills by cor- 
roding and lacerating the ftomach. ‘The reafons they give, as 
related by Wepfer, are, that it bites the tongue; that the eflu- 
via it yields are hot,. and arife from a volatile falt, and an im- 
pure fulphur ; that the madnefs it occafions, as well as the other 
fymptoms, fhew a great activity of parts; and that if the blood 
be found coagulated by it after death, fpirit of wine’alfo does 
the fame. See Mead’s Effay on Poifons, 

The deffer Cicuta is not lefs dangerous than the greater ; it is 
even fuppofed more violent, as well as more hafty in its opera- 
ration. 

Several perfons have been rendered delirious, by eating porridge 
wherein this Cicuta has been ufed inftead of parfly.—Accord- 
ing to fome, it has much fuch an enmity to the brain, as can- 
tharides have to the bladder, and /epus marinus to the lungs. 

Cicura is alfo ufed, chiefly among the antients, for a poifonous 
juice, or liquor, exprefied from a plant called Cicuta aquatica ; 
being the common poifon wherewith the ftate-criminals at A- 
thens were put to death. 

The Cicuta of the antients is a fecret now fcarce poffible to be 
difcovered. Wepfer, in an exprefS treatife on the fubje&, will 
have it the Oenanithe cicutae facie, fucco virofa; which he deferibes 
by the name of cicuta aquatica ; and of the difmal effe&s of 
which he gives a very ample relation.—At leaft the violence of 
his plant makes ita much fitter inftrument of hafty death than 
the common cicuta or hemlock, which is by much lefs malig- 
nant.—Though fome have fuggefted, that the poifonousdraught 
to which the Athenians doomed their criminals was an infpifla- 
ted juice compounded of the juice of Cicuta and fome other 
corrofive herbs. Vid. Mead’s Effay on Poifons, ap. Bibl. Anal, 
Med. T. 3. p. 281. 
Socrates drank the Cicuta.—Plato, in his dialogue on the im- 
mortality of the foul, obferves, that ¢ The executioner advifed 
© Socrates not to talk, for fear of caufing the Cicuta to operate 
© too flowly.’ M. Petit, in his ob/ervationes mifcellanee, remarks, 
that this advertifement was not given by the executioner out of 
humanity, but to fave the Cicuta: for he was only allowedfo 
much poifon per ann, which if he exceeded, he was to furnith the 
reft at hisown expence, This conftruétion is confirmed by a paf- 
fage in Plutarch: the executioner who adminiftered the Cicuta 
to Phocion, not having enough, Phocion gave him money to buy 
more; obferving, by the way, that it was odd enough, that at 
Athens a man muft pay for every thing, even his own death, 
See Supplement, article CicuTa and AENANTHE, 

CIDER, or Cyper, a brisk, tart, cool liquor, prepared from ap- 

les. 

Mame of making CyDER. The fruit is firft ground, or ftamped, 
and the juice {queezed out ina prefs ; then it is ftrained through 
a fieve, or other filtre, and tunned up; the veffel is not to be 
full. For two or three days itis to be ftopped loofely, then quite 
clofed with clay. Henceforward, a fmall quantity is to be drawn 
out every day for fome weeks, till fuch time as it be fuppofed 
pretty clear: then it is pierced, to fee how fine it is; the fum- 
mer fruitafter a month; the gennet-moil, after the firft frofts 5 
the redftreak not till after January ; and the other winter fruits 
about the fame time. 

If it be not now found fine enough, it ftands a month longer ; 
and if after this it be defective, it is racked off like wine, fo'as 
to keep out the air. 

Some, inftead of racking, fine it with ifing-glaf, fteeped in white 
wine, and diflolyed over the fire ; this they boil in a quantity of 
the liquor to be fined, and then mix it with the reft: and o- 
thers, inftead of diflolving the ifing-glaf$ over the fire, let it 
fteep in the white wine for about a month, in which time 
it diffolves into a gelly of itfelf: a quantity of this is mixed with 
fome of the liquor, and the whole beat toa froth ; then mingled, 
together with fome broom, with the reft. The liquor once 
fine, it is drawn out, or bottled off, as occafion requires. 

It is obferved, that a mixture of fruits is a great advantage to 
Cider ; the worft apples, mixed together, making as good Cider 
as the beft make alone: always obferving, however, that they 
be of equal ripenefs. 
The beft mixture, according to Mr, Worlidge, is that of red- 
ftreaks with golden-rennets: bitter apples fpoil the Cider, but 
the juice of them, and of crabs, yield as good fpirits, as the beft 
apples, when fermented : neither the four nor the bitter tafte 
arifing with the fpirit upon diftillation. 
Tf the apples be pounded ina ftone mortar, which is the cuftom 
of fome, the kernels and ftalks are bruifed with them, which 
gives the liquor an ill favour. 

CIDERKIN, or Purre, is a liquor made of the murk, or grofs 

matter remaining after the Cider is prefted out. 
For this purpofe, the murk is put up in a large fat, with a proper 
quantity of boiled water, which has ftood till it be cold again : if 
half the quantity of water be ufed that’ there was of Cider, it 
will be good ; if the quantities be equal, the Ciderkin will be 
f{mall, “he whole is left to infufe forty-eight hours, and then 
well prefied : what is (queezed out by the prefs, is immediately 
tunned up and ftopped ; itis fit to drink ina few days, 
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it clarifies of itfelf, and ferves in families inflead of {mall beer, 
Ic will keep, if boiled after preflure, with a convenient quan- 
tity of hops. i : 

CILIA, in anatomy, the hairs wherewith the palpebrz, or eye- 
lids are fringed ; efpecially the upper, which are larger and 
ftiffer than thofe of the under. : 


Their ufe feems to be, to break the too fierce impreffion of | The method 


the rays of light; as alfo to keep out flies and moats, and other 
things floating in the air, which might annoy the eye. 

Thefe Cilia {pring froma fmall row of glands, which covera 
thin tender cartilage, edging each eyelid, and ferving as a kind 
of rod, or ring to ftretch them upon. ; 

CILIARE, in anatomy, an epithet given to a part of the eye, 
called ligamentum ciliare; becaufe of its relation to the cilia, or 
hair of the eyelids. ree: 

‘The ligamentum ciliare, called alfo proceffits ciliaris, confifts of a 
range of black fibres difpofed circularly 3 having their rife in 
the inner part of the uvea, and terminating in the prominent 
part of the cryftalline, which they incompafs round. 
Anatomifts generally imagine their ufe to be to fufpend the 
cryftalline in the globe of the eye, to lengthen or fhorten its 
figure, and bring it nearer to or further from the uvea 5 and 
even to open or contraét the pupil as occafion requires, 7. e. 
as near or remote objects, obfcure or bright objects, are to be 
viewed. ’ 

The motion of the pupil, fome fay, is effeSted by the circular 
and ftrait fibres of the uvea; others attribute it to the Ciliary 
ligament: yet, there is no great doubt, but they both concur 
in the fame aétion ; and that the /izamentum ciliare doth, at the 
fame time the pupil opens or fhuts, dilate or comprefS the cry- 
ftalline, and bring it nearer, or carry it farther of the retina, 
Derham phy/. theol. 

M. Mariotte denies the ligamentum ciliare to have any con- 
nection with the cryftalline, or to ferve for any purpofes 
thereof. 

CILIARIS, in anatomy, a mufcle, otherwife called orbicularjs 
palpebrarum. See ORBICULARIS. : 

CIMA, or Sima, inarchite&ture, a member or moulding, called 
alfo agee. and cymatium.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 8. 

CIMIER, in the French heraldry, See Cres’. 

CINCTURE *, or Cernture, in architeCture, a ring, or 
lift, at the top and bottom of the fhaft of a column; fe- 
parating the fhaft, at one end, from the bafe ; and at the 
other from the capital. See Tab. Archit. fig, 28, and 24. 
Ut, q. 5. 


* The word in its original French fignifies gird/e, of the Latin, 
cingo, I gird.— 


That at bottom is peculiarly called apophyge ; as if the pillar 
took its flight hence: and that at top, colarin, or collar, 

The Cindture is fuppofed to be an imitation of the girths, or 
ferils, antiently ufed to flrengthen and preferye the primitive 
wooden columns, See OrpeR. 

CINERATION, in chymiftry, the redu&tion of wood, or any 
other combuftible matter into afhes, by means of fire.—This, 
others call cinefaction. 

CINERES, See the article AstiEs, 

Cineres Clavellati, among chymifts, are the afhes of tartar, or 
lees of wine, burnt. 

CINERITIOUS, a term applied to things refembling afhes ; par- 
ticularly in point of colour, and confiftence. 

Thus, the cortical part of the brain, is alfo called the cine- 
ritious part. 

CINNABAR *, in natural hiftory, a mineral fubftance, red, 
heavy, and brilliant ; found chiefly in the quickfilver mines, and 
being one of the ores of that mineral, 

* The word comes from the Greek zvaCeg, the fell of goats ; 
by reafon, fays Matthiolus, in digging one kind of mineral 
Cinnabar, it yields fo ftrong a fcent, that the diggers are ob- 
liged to ftop their noftrils, 


Some have wildly imagined Ciznabar to be 
thered, as Pliny and Solinus have it, 
phant fight together : this fable is refuted by Diofcorides, and 
Scaliger. See DRacon’s-Broop. 

Cinnabar is either native, or factitios. 

Native, or Mineral Cinnazar, which is that abovemen- 
tioned, is found in moft places where there are quickfilver 
mines. 

It may be efteemed as an ore of quickfilver, or rather, as 
quickfilver petrified and fixed, by means of fulphur, and a fub- 
terraneous heat: chymiftry being found to reduce it without 
much trouble or lofs, to the nature of mercury. Each pound 
of good Cinnabar yields fourteen ounces of mercury. Ac- 
cordingly, the principal property and ufe of this mineral, is to 
yield a moft excellent mercury ; and that which the alchymifts 
maintain to be the beft difpofed for attaining to the tranfmuta- 
tion of gold. 

The beft mineral Cinnabar is of a high colour, brilliant, and free 
from ftony matter.—It is ufed by phyficians in venereal cafes, 
and others occafioned by fharp ferofities. It is alfo efteemed a 


good cephalic, and accounted of fervice in epilepfies, and other 
Voul 


dragon’s-blood, ga- 
when the dragon and ele- 


fietvous diftempers: add, that it is reckoned of efficacy in ens 
taneous cafes, as the fcurvy. 

Faéfitious, or artificial Cinnawar, is formed of a mixture of mer- 
cury, and fulphur, fublimed, and thus reduced into a kind of 
fine red glebe. The beft is of a high colour, and full of fi- 
bres, like needles: 

of preparing faétitious CINNABAR, is thus, — They 
take fulphur, one part, melt it ina pipkin ; then put to it, 
by a little at a time, three parts of quickfilver, ftirring them: 
together till no mercury appears: then letting them cool, they 
grind the mixture, put it in a bolt-head, bake it, and place it 
over a naked fire, which they augment by degrees ; a colou- 
red fume arifes firft to the top of the fubliming yeffel, which, 
in the further progrefs of the heat, becomes, at length, of a 
red, crimfon hue. Taking it off the fire, the Cinnabar is 
found at top. 

This ferves for the fame medicinal purpofes with the native 
Cinnabar : belides which, it is likewife ufed by the farriers, to 
make pills for their horfes; and by painters, as a colour: it 
being a very vivid red; but drying with fome difficulty. 

This Cinnabar, called alfo by the painters, vermilion, is ren« 
dered more beautiful by grinding it with gum-water, and 2 
little faffron : this preventing its growing black, See Ver- 
MILION. 

There is likewife a blue Cinnabar, made by mixing two parts 
of fulphur with three of quickfilver, and one of fal ammoni- 
ac: thefe being fublimed produce a beautiful blue fubftance ; 
whereas quickfilver and fulphur alone produce a red. Sve Sup- 
plement, article CINNABAR, 
The chymifts prepare other kinds of artificial Cinnabar ; as, 

CINNABAR of Antimmy, a compofition of mercury, common 
fulphur, and crude antimony, fublimed, 

It is held a diaphoretic, and alterative ; and is ufed in fcrophu- 
lous and other chronic cafes, 

CINNAMON, an agreeable aromatic fpice, brought from the 
Eaft-Indies, 

Cinnamon is allowed to be the 
ifland of Ceylon, 
labar. 

The Cinnamon-tree, grows in woods, like other trees, It never 
rifes high: its leaves refemble thofe of the laurel, both as to 
fubftance, and colour *, The flowers, when they firft begin 
to open, are red as fcarlet ; and if rubbed between the hands, 
they yield an odour more like that of, cloves than of Cinnamaen, 
Seba fays he found them blue, and of the bignefs of the Itali- 
an bean flowers, The fruit refembles an acorn, or olive; and 
has neither the fmell nor tafte of the bark. When boiled in 
water, it yields an oil, which, as it cools and hardens, be- 
comes as firm and white as tallow ; and is called by the Dutch 
Cinnamon wax, Its {mel is agreeable, and they make candles 
of it, which are only allowed to be burnt in the King’s palace. 
Tt is alfo ufed in phytic, asa balfamic and healer. 


bark of a tree, growing in the 
and, as fome fay, alfo in Java, and in Ma-« 


* The leaves of the Cinnamon tree are called folia Malabathri, 
and yield a bitterifh aromatic oil, called oleum Malabathri, re- 
puted excellent againft cephalalgia’s, ts’. 


The chief virtue of the Cinnamon tree is in its bark ; which, 
when green, appears to be double: its exterior furface being 
brownifh, and the inner of the common Cinnamon colour. 

It is then divifible into two barks of different colours; but 
thefe drying together become infeparable, and pas for the fame 
bark ; the brownifh colour changing in proportion as it dries. 
When the Cizmamon is freth taken from the tree, it is flat, and 
has little tafte, fmell, or colour; but it twifts. 
as it dries, in form of a ftick, or cane: 
call it canelle. 

By thus exhaling its fuperfluous humidity, it acquires a fweet 
brisk fmell, and a fharp pungent tafte. It is faid, that after 
the tree has been ftripped of its bark, in three years it forms 
anew one, which is as good as the firft: but this is not very 
probable. The Ceylonefé cut down their Cinnamon trees as 
foon as they are ftripped, clofe to the root: and from th¢ 
ftump there {pring up new ones, which, in 5 or 6 years time, 
become trees fit for barking—A fort of pigeons which feed on 
the fruit of the Cinnamon tree, are the chief agents in propa- 
gating it. In carrying the fruit to a diftance to their young, 
they drop it in various placés, where it takes root. Vid. Phil, 
Tranf..N® 409. p. 104. S24 


» OF convolyes, 
whence the French 


Some hold, that the {mall branches of the fame tree make the 
Cafiia ; but that isa great miftake. See Cassia, 


The natives draw from the roots of the treea liquor, which, 
as it hardens, in all refpe&s refembles camphor; and which 
in reality is a true camphor, 

Cinnamon, to be good, muft have a brisk, agreeable tafte, and 
a bright brown colour. Its qualities are, to heat and dry; to 
promote the menfes, to fortify the fpirits, and to help di- 
geftion : but its chief ufe, in medicine, is an aftringent ; with 
which intention it is prefcribed in diarrheeas, and weakneffles 
of the ftomach, 

The Cinnamon of the antients was different from that of the 
moderns ; they ditti thed five kinds of Cinnamon: the mo- 
Sylitic 5 Cinnamon of t mountain 3 black and branched Cinna- 
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mon 5 another white and fpongeous ; and a fifth of lef value, 
reddifh, and of a {trong fmell: as alfo 2 baftard Cinnamon, cal- 
led xinziber: this laft {pecies was antiently in very high efteem, 
but is now no longer known. 

They extract an oil from Cinnamon, callec OF 
teffince, which is an excellent cardiac ; it 18 drawn by diftillati- 
on, like the oils of other vegetables. Indeed, being heavier 
than moft other effential oils, it requires a greater heat to raife 
it. And for the fame reafon it finks to the bottom of the 
water that comes over with it into the receiver, whereas 
others fwim a-top, the effential oils of cloves, faflafras, guaia- 
cum, and box, excepted. The Dutch are faid to have a me- 
thod of preparing, or rather, adulterating oil of Cinamon, 
which is kept a fecret among themfelyes. And the common 
Cinnamm is often adulterated with that out of which this ef- 
fence has been extracted. 4 aes : 
Cimamm, by means of fire, furnifhes, befide its oil, waters, 
extracts, and falts; out of which are compounded fyrups, and 
pattils, called oleo-facchara 3 together with an effence, that 
ferves to turn all manner of wines, white and red, into hy- 
pocras. 

Cinwamon-MWater,»is made by diftilling the bark, (firft infufed for 

fome days) in fpirit of wine, brandy, or white-wine. 
All the Cinnamon confumed in Europe, comes from the Dutch; 
who have got the whole commerce thereof in their own hands, 
by becoming matters of the Ifle of Ceylon, and deftroying all 
the other Cinnamon trees about the kingdom of Cochin. 

Chve Crxwamon, is alfo the bark of a tree growing in Brafil 
and Madagafear ; where it is known under the name of ra- 
vendfara. The Portugueze call it crave de marenham. 

This bark, pulverized, is fometimes fubftituted for reat cloves, 
though far fhort of them in refpeét of flavour. 

Saflafras, is fometimes alfo called Cinnamin-wod, See Sas- 
SAFRAS. 

White Crsnamon, which fome call co/fus corticus, or corticofuss 
or cortex Winteri, Winter's bark, from the perfon’s name who 
firft brought it into England ; is the bark of a tree refembling 
the olive tree, frequent in the iflands of S. Domingo, Guada- 
lupa, and Madagafcar 5 called by the natives impli. 

This bark, which dries like that of Ciamamon, is at firft brown- 
ih, of a fharp biting tafte, like pepper ; and a fell like musk : 
as it dries it whitens.—Some ufe it in lieu of nutmeg: and in 
medicine, it is ufed as a ftomachic, and fometimes as an antif- 
corbutic. 

The fame tree alfo yields a gum, called alouch, fometimes del- 
Zum, which is no difagreeable perfume. See Supplement, arti- 
cle CINNAMOMUM, and WinTERANUS CoRTEX. 

CINQUE-PORTS, Quingue ports, five havens that lie on the 
eaft part of England, towards France; thus called, by way of 
eminence, on account of their fuperior importance; as hav- 
ing been thought by our kings to merit a particular regard, for 
their prefervation againft invalions. 

Hence, they have a particular policy, and are governed by a 
keeper, with the title of Lord-warden of the Cinque ports. 
‘They have various privileges granted them, asa particular ju- 
rifdiction; their warden having the authority of an. admiral 
among them, and fending out writs in his own name. 
Camden tells us, that William the conqueror firft appointed a 
warden of the Cingue-ports; but King John firft granted them 
their privileges ; and that upon condition they fhould provide 
eighty fhips at their own charge for forty days, as_ often as 
the king fhould have occafion in the wars: he being then 
Atraitned for a navy to recover Normandy. 
"Thefe five ports are Haftings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and 
Sandwich.—Thorn’ tells us, that Haftings provided twenty- 
one veflels; and in each veflel twenty-one men, To this 
port belong Seaford, Pevenfey, Hedney, Winchelfea, Rye, 
Hamine, Wakesbourn, Creneth, and Forthclipe.—Romney 
provided five hips, and in each twenty-four men. To this 
belong Bromhal, Lyde, Ofwarftone, Dangemares, and Ro- 
menhal.—Hythe furnifhed five thips, and in each twenty-one 
feamen. To this belongs Weftmeath.—Dover the fame num- 
ber as Haftings. To this belong Folkfton, Feverfham, and 
~ Marge.—Laftly, Sandwich furnifhed the fame with Hythe. 
To this belong Fordiwic, Reculver, Serre, and Deal. 

CION, or Cyon, in gardening, a young fhoot, fprout, or fprig, 
put forth by a tree, 
Grafting is performed by the application of the Cion of one 
plant upon the ftock of another. : 
To produce a ftock of Cions for grafting, planting, &c. the 
gardeners fometimes cut off the bodies of trees, a little above 
the ground, and only leave a ftump or root ftanding: in this 
cafe the redundant fap will not fail next {pring to put forth a 
great number of fhoots. | ; 

In drefling dwarf-trees, a great many Cions are to be cut off. 
See DwarF; fee alfo PRUNING. 

Cio, in anatomy, is fometimes ufed for the uvula. See Uyura. 

CIPHER *, or CypHer, one of the numeral characters, or fi- 
gures ; formed thus, o. 

* The word Cipher, comes from the Hebrew Sifre, number, 
enumeration. 
The Cipher of itfelf implies a privation of value; but when 


called its offence, or quin- 
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difpofed with.other characters on the left thereof, in the com- 
mon arithmetic, it ferves to augment each of their values by 
ten ; and in decimal arithmetic, to leffen the value of each 
figure to the right thereof,’ in the fame proportion. 

Cipuer, denotes alfo a kind of enigmatic character, compofed of 
feveral letters interwoven ; which are ordinarily the initial let- 
ters of the perfons names, for whom the Cipher is intended, 
Thefe are frequently ufed on feals, coaches, and other movea- 
bles.—Antiently, merchants and tradefmen were not allowed 
to bear arms: in lieu thereof, they bore their Ciphers, or the 
initial letters of their names, artfully interwove about a crofs ; 
of which we have divers inftances on tombs, &c. 

CrPHER is alfo'applied to certain fecret chara&ters, difguifed and 
varied ; ufed for the writing of letters that contain fecrets not 
to be underftood by any but thofe between whom the Cipher 
is agreed on. This is now reduced into a feparate art, called, 
Cryptagraphia, Pchgraphia, and Steganographia ; but it appears 
to have been little known to the antients. 

De la Guilletiere, in his Lacademon antient and modern, endea- 
vours to make the antient Spartans the inventors of the art of 
writing in Cipher. 

Their fcytala, according to him, was the firft sketch of this my- 
fterious art: thefe fcytala were two rollers of wood, of equal 
length and thicknefs; one of them kept by the ephory ; the 
other by the general of the army fent on any expedition a- 
gainft the enemy. 

Whenfoever thofe magiftrates would fendany fecret orders to the 
general, they took a flip of parchment, and rolled it very juftly 
about the feytala which they had referved; and in this ftate 
wrote their intentions, which appeared perfect and confiftent 
while the parchment continued on the roller: when taken off, 
the writing was maimed, and without conneétion ; but it was 
eafily retrieved by the general, upon his applying it to his{cytala. 
Polybius fays, that AEneas Taéticus, 2000 years ago, collected 
together twenty different manners of writing fo as not to. be 
underftood by any but thofe in the fecret ; part whereof were 
invented by himfelf, and part uled before his time.—-Trrithe- 
mius, Bap. Porta, Vigenere, and P. Niceron, have wrote ex- 
prefly on the fubjeét of Ciphers, 

As the writing in Cipher is become an art ; fo is the reading, 
or unravelling thereof, which is called deciphering, See Du- 
CIPHERING. 

Cipner with a fingle Key, is that wherein the fame chara&er is 
conftantly ufed to exprefs the fame word, or letter: this is eafily 
deciphered with a little application. 

Ciruer with a double Key, is that wherein the alphabet, or key 
is changed in each line, or in each word 5 and wherein are in- 
ferted many charaéters of no fignificancy, to amufe and per- 
plex the meaning. 

CIPHERING, or CyPHeErine, is popularly ufed for the art 
of accompting ; properly called arithmetic, 

CIPPUS, among antiquaries, a little, low column, erected in 
roads, or other places, with an infeription thereon ; either to 
fhew the way to travellers, to ferve as a boundary, or pre~ 
ferve the memory of fomething remarkable, and particularly 
the grave of a defunct. i 
The Cippi placed in the highway, for the convenience of tra- 
vellers, were more properly called gilliary columns. See Mi+ 
LITARY Column. : 

Hottinger has an expref treatife of the Cippi of the Jews, de 
cippis hebreeorum wherein he takes Cippus. for the tomb-flone 
ofa defun&. 

Crppus was alfo ufed in antiquity, for a wooden inftrument, 
wherewith criminals and flaves were punifhed ; being a kind 
of clog, or flocks for the feet. 

CIRCELLIONES. See Aconisricr. 

CIRCENSES Ludi, Cincenstan Games, or Games of the C1r- 
cus, a general term, under which were comprehended all 
combats exhibited in the Roman Circus, of what kind foever ; 
whether on foot, on horfeback, or in a car; wreftling, or 
boxing ; with fwords, pikes, darts, or arrows; againft men, 
or againft beafts ; on the ground, or aboard veflels. 

There were few except flaves that gave the people this cruel 
pleafure : it was an exercife that would have dilgraced people 
of any account. See GrapiaTor. 

Some fay, the Circenfian Games were fo called from the Latin 
Circumen/es 5 becaufe they were held in a place incompafled 
round with naked fwords, that the combatants might not have 
an opportunity of efcaping. 

At firft they are faid to have been exhibited on the brink of 
the river Tyber, and the ground incompaffed, to the land- 
ward, with naked fwords, 

Moft of the feafts of the Romans were accompanied with Cir~ 
cenfian Games 5 and the magiftrates, or other officers of the re- 
public, frequently prefented the people with them on other oc- 
cafions.—The grand ones were held for five days, commencing 
on the 15th of September. 

CIRCLE, Crrcutus, in geometry, a plane figure, compre- 
hended under one fingle line, which returns into itfelf; hav- 
ing a point in the middle, from which all the lines drawn, to 
its circumference are equal. 

Properly fpeaking, it is the fpace included within the circumfe- 
Fence, 
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rence, or periphery, that isthe Crrcle: tho’ in the popular ufe 
of the word, Circle is frequently ufed for the periphery alone, 
Every Circle is fuppofed to be divided into 360 degrees, 

The area of a Circle, is found by multiplying the periphery by 
the fourth part of the diameter ; or half the periphery by half 
the diameter.—The area is alfo had by finding a fourth propor- 
tional to 1000,785, and the fquare of the diameter: or, to 4525 
355, and the fquare of the diameter. 

Circles, and fimilar figures infcribed in them, are always as the 
fquares of the diameters: fo that they are in a duplicate ratio of 
their diameters ; and therefore of their radii. ‘ 

A Circle is equal to a triangle whofe bafe is equal to the peri- 
phery, and its altitude tothe radius. Circles, therefore, are ina 
ratio compounded of the peripheries and the radii. F 

Io find the proportion of the diameter of a Circre to its periphery.— 
Find, by continual biffeCtion, the fides of the infcribed polygons, 
till you arrive ata fide fubtending any arch, howfoever {mall : 
this found, find likewife the fide of a fimilar circumfcribed poly- 
gon; multiply each by the number of fides of the polygon ; by 
which you will have the perimeter of each polygon. The ratio 
of the diameter to the periphery of the circle, will be greater 
than that of the fame diameter to the perimeter of the circum- 
icribed polygon ; but lefs than that of the infcribed polygon. 
The difference of the two being known, the ratio of the diame- 
ter to the periphery, is eafily had in numbers very nearly true ; 
though not juftly fo. 

Thus, Wolfius finds it as 10000000000000000 to 3141592- 
6535897932. Archimedes fixed the proportion as 7 to 22. 
Ludolphus 4 Ceulen carries it toa much greater accuracy ; 
finding, that putting the diameter for 1, the periphery is greater 
than 3.14159: 953589793238462643383879503 but, lefs 
than the fame, number with the laft cypher changed into an 
unite. 

Metius gives us the following proportion, which is the beft that 
is exprefied by {mall numbers: ite Gama be 13, the peri- 

hery (113.31415) : 10000; that is, 355, nearly. 

Tescoeie eae about agiven regular polygon: bifle& two 
of the angles of the polygon E and D, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 28.) 
by the lines E F and DF; and on the point of concourfe F, as 
on acenter, with the radius EF, defcribe a Circle. See Cir- 
CUMSCRIBING, re 

Lo infcribe any given regular polygon ina CirciE: divide 360 by 
the number of fides, to find the quantity of the angle EF D ; 
which being made, in the center apply the chord E D to the 
periphery, as often as it will go: thus is the figure infcribed in 
the Circle. 

Through three given points, not in aright line, A, B, C, fig. 7. to de- 

Seribe a Circie. On A and C ftrike arches interfecting in 
D and E; and others, Gand H; from C and B draw the 
right lines D E and H G: the point of interfection, I, is the 
center of the Circle. Hence, rft, by affuming three points in 
the periphery, or the arch of any Circle, the center may be 
found, and the given arch be perfected. Aue i 
adly, If three points of any periphery agree, or coincide with 
three points of another ; the whole peripheries agree, and the 
Circles are equal, 

3dly, Every triangle may be infcribed in a Circle, 

In opticks, itis fhewn, that a Circle never appears truly fuch, 
unlefs cither the eye be direéted perpendicularly to its center ; or 
the diftance of the eye from the center, when direted oblique- 
ly, be equal to the femidiameter of the Circle : in every other 
cafe, the Circle appears oblong ; and to make a Circle that fhall 
appear fuch, it muft be oblong. ; 

Parallel, or concentric CrRCLEs, are fuch asare equally diftant from 
each other in every point of their peripheries; or are defcribed 
from the fame center :' as, on the contrary, thofe ftruck from 
different centérs, are faid to be eccentric, 

The Quadrature of the CrRcLe, or the manner of making a fquare, 
whofe furface is perfectly and geometrically equal to that of a 
Circle, is a problem that has employed the geometricians of all 
ages. See QUADRATURE. 

Many maintain it to be impoffible; Des Cartes, in particular, 
infifts on it, that a right line, and a Circle, being of different 
natures, there can be no ftrit proportion between them: and, 
in effect, we are likewife at a lofs for the juft proportion be- 
tween the diameter and circumference of a Circle. 

Archimedes is the perfon who has come the neareft to the qua- 
drature of the Circle: all the reft have made paralogifms— 
Charles V. offered a reward of 1009000 crowns to the perfon 
who fhould folve this celebrated problem; and the ftates of 
Holland have alfo propofed a reward for the fame. 

Circres of the higher kinds, are curves wherein A P™: P Mm: - 
PM:PB. Or, AP": PM®::PM® PB. Tab, Analyis, fig, 8. 
Cor. 1. Suppofe AP=x, PM =y AB=a: then will PB 
= 4—-. And confequently x": y"::y:a@—%, Hence we 
have an equation that defines infinite ircles, Viz. ym. 1 = 
@x°— x mp1 ; and another defining infinite other Circles, viz. 
Jy MNS (a—x) nx, 

Cor. I, If m=x, then will ya x — 52; and therefore a 
Circle of the firft order is contained under this equation alone, 
Ifm=2, Sax x3, which equation defines a Circle of 
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the fecond order. 


CiRcLEs of the Sphere, are fuch as cut the mundane fphere, and 


have their periphery either on its: moveable furface, or inans 
other immoveable, conterminous, and equidiftant furface. 
Hence arife two kinds of Circles, moveable, and immoveable. 
The firft, are thofe whole peripheries are in the moveable fur= 
face, and which therefore revolve with its diurnal motion 3 as, 
the meridians, &c. 

The latter, having their periphery in the immoveable furface, 
do not revolve; as the ecliptic, equator, and its parallels, &c. 
Ifa {phere be cut in any manner, the plane of the feétion will 
be a Circle, whofe center is in the diameter of the fphere, 
Hence the diameter of a Circle pafting through the center, be- 
ing equal to that of the Circle which generated the fphere ; and 
that of a Circle which does not pafs through the center, being 
only equal to fome chord of the generating Circle ; the diame~ 
ter being the greateft of all chords, there hence arifes another 
divifion of the Circles of the fphere, viz. into great and Lefer. 


Great Circxe of the Sphere, is that which divides it it into two 


equal parts, or hemifpheres ; having its center in the center 
thereof. 

Hence, all great circles are equal, and cut each other into equal 
portions, or femicircles. 

The great Circles are the horizon, meridian, equator, echptic, the 
colures, and the azimuths ; which fee in their places. 


Lefer Crrcre of a Sphere, is that which divides the {phere into 


two unequal parts, and has its center in the axis of the fphere, 
but not in the center thereof, 

Thefe are ufually denominated from the great Circles they are 
parallel to; as, parallels of the equator, 8c. 


Circres of Altitude, otherwife called almucantars, are Circles pa- 


rallel to the horizon, having their common pole in the zenith, 
and ftill diminifhing as they approach the zenith. 

They have their names from their ufe ; which is to fhew the 
altitude of a ftar above the horizon: 


Circtes of Declination, are great Circles interfe&ting each other 


in the poles of the world, 


Diurnal Circyes, are immoveable Circles, fuppofed to be de- 


fcribed by the feveral ftars, and other points of the heavens, in 
their diurnal rotation round the earth ; or rather, in the rota- 
tion of the earth round its axis. 
The Diurnal Circles are all unequal: the equator is the 
greateft. 
Circre Equant, in the Ptolemaick aftronomy, is a Circle de- 
fcribed on the center of the equant, 
Its chief ufe is, to find the variation of the firft inequality. 
Crees of Excurfion, are Circles parallel to the ecliptic, and at 
fuch a diftance from it, as that the excurfions of the planets to- 
wards the poles of the ecliptic, may be included within them 5 
ufually fixed at 10 degrees, 
It may be here added, that all the Circles of the fphere above 
defcribed, are transferred from the heavens to the earth; and 
thence come to have a place in geography, as well as in aftro- 
nomy: all the points of each Circle being conceived to be let 
fall perpendicularly on the furface of the terreftrial globe, and 
fo to trace out Circles perfe@ly fimilar to them. 
Thus, the terreftrial equator is a line, conceived precifely under 
the equinoétial line, which is in the heavens; and fo of the 
reft. 


brary Circxes, in dialling, are the lines which fhew the hours 


on dials ; 


though thefe be not drawn circular, but nearly 
ftrait. 


Circies of Latitude, or Secondaries of the Ecliptic, are great Cir- 


cles parallel to the plane of the ecliptic, paffing through the poles 
thereof, and through every ftar and planet, 

They are fo called, becaufe they ferye to meafure the latitude 
of the ftars, which is nothing but an arch of one of thefe Ciy- 
cles, intercepted between the ftar and the ecliptic. 

Circies of Longitude, are feveral lefler Circles, parallel to the 
ecliptic; till diminifhing, in proportion as they recede from 
it. 

On thearches of thefe Circles, the longitude of the ftars is reck- 
oned. 

Circe of perpetual Apparition, one of the lefler Circles, parallel to 
the equator; defcribed by any point of the {phere touching the 
northern point of the horizon; and carried about with the di- 
urnal motion. 

All the ftars included within this Circle never fet, but are ever 
vifible above the horizon, 


Circe of perpetual Occultation, is another Circle at alike diftance 


from the equator ; and contains all thofe ftars which never ap- 
pear in our hemifphere. 

The ftars fituate between thefe Circles, alternately rife and fet 
at certain times. 


Polar C1rcuxs, are immoveable Circles, parallel to the equator, 


and ata diftance from the poles equal to the greatest declination 
of the ecliptic, F 

That next the northern pole is called the aréfick ; and that next 
the fouthern one the antaréfic. 
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Cxnexes of Pofition, are Circles paling through ‘the common in- 
terfeGions of the horizon and meridian, and through any de- 
gree of the ecliptic, or the center of any far, or other point 
in the heavens ; ufed for finding out the fituation or pofition of 
any far. if 
They are ufually made fix in number ; and cut the equator into 
twelve equal parts, which the aftrologers call the cale/tial honfes. 
Hence fome call them circles of the cele/tial hauf2s. 

AntarGie C1RCLE. See the article ANTARCTIC, 

Arch of a Circle, See the article ARCH. 

Aric Crrcun. See the article ARCTIC. 

Asis ofa Crrcux., See the article Axis. 

Center of a CrrcLE. See the article CENTER: 

Eccentric Crncue. See the article EccenTRIC. 

Equal Circe. See the article Equal. 

Fairy Circe. See thearticle Fairy. 

Right Circe. See the article RrcHr. 

Secondary Crrcies. See the article SeconDARY. 

Segment of a Crrcie. See the article SEGMENT. 

Vertical CIRCLES, oF azimuths. See VERTICAL, and AZIMUTH. 

Circe, Circutus, is underftood among the fchoolmen, of a 
viciffitude of generations, arifing one out of another. 

Thus, good concoétion caufes a good habit of body ; a good ha- 
bit of body produces ftrength and vigour 5 thefe occafion fre- 
quent exerciles ; and thefe a good concoétion, wast. 
It is a celebrated dogma of the Scotifts, © There is no Circle in 
© caufes of the fame order, or kind, 

Cxrcxx, in logick, that fault of an argument that fuppofes the 
principle it fhould prove, and afterwards proves the principle by 
the thing it feemed to have proved. 

Or, a Circle in logick, called alfo fyllgiftic Circle, is when the 
fame terms are proved, in orbem, by the fame terms; and the 
parts of the fyllogifm, alternately by each other, both direétly 
and indirectly. 

There are two kinds of Cireles ; the one material, the other 
formal. 

The fermal is that which in two reciprocal fyllogifms begs the 
medium, which is the next caufe of the greater extreme. This 
kind is by no means to be admitted : otherwife, the fame thing 
becomes both prior and pofterior ; the caufe and effec of itfelf; 
which is abfurd. 

The material Circle, called alfo regreffus, confifts of two fyllo- 
gifms, the former whereof proves the caufe by the effet; and 
the latter the effe€t by the caufe : this may be admitted. 

Circxes of the Empire, are fuch provinces, and principalities of 
the empire, as have a right to be prefent at diets, 

The divifion of the empire into fix Circles, was eftablifhed by 
Maximilian I. in 1500, at Augsbourg: twelve years afterwards 
he divided it afrefh, into ten Circles 5 which partition was con- 
firmed by Charles V. at the diet of Nuremberg, in 1522. 
Though the order of thefe Circles has never been well regulated ; 
yet, in the imperial matricula, it is as follows: the Circle of 
‘Auftria, that of Burgundy, of the Lower Rhine, of Bavaria, 
Upper Saxony, Franconia, Suabia, Upper Rhine, Weitphalia, 
and the Lower Saxony. See Dier, 

CIRCUIT, or Crrcuiry, in law; a longer courfe of proceed - 

ing to recoyer the thing {ued for, than is needful, 
Thus, if a man grant a rent-charge of 10 /, out of his manor, 
and after, the grantee difleizeth the grantor of the fame manor, 
who brings an aflife, and recovers the land, and 20/, damages ; 
which being paid, the grantee brings his a€tion for 10 /. of his 
rent, due during the time of the difleifin, and which he muft 
have had, ifno diffeifin had been : this is called Circuit of Action ; 
becaufe, whereas the grantor was to receive 20 7, damages, and 
to pay 10 /, rent, he might have received but 10/, for damages, 
and the grantee have kept the other. 

Circurr, isalfo the journey, or progrefs the judges take, twice 
every year, through the feveral counties of England and Wales, 
to hold courts, and adminifter juftice, where recourfe cannot fo 
well be had to the king’s courts at Weftminfter. See Jupcr, 
and AssIsE. 

England is divided into fix circuits; viz, the Home-circuit, Nor- 
folk Circuit, Midland Circuit, Oxford Circuit, Weftern Cir- 
cuit, and Northern Circuit, 

CIRCUITORES. See Aconistict. 

CIRCULAR, any thing that is defcribed, or moved in a round ; 
as the circumference ofa circle, or the furface of a globe. See 
CIRCLE. 

The circular form is of all others the beft difpofed for motion ; 
and the moft capacious. 

The modern aftronomers fhew, that the heavenly bodies do 
not movein circular, but in elliptic orbits, See Orit, PLa- 
NET, &e, 

Circurar Arches, See the article ARcH. 

Circurar Letter, a letter dire&ted to feveral perfons, who have 
the fame intereft in fome common affair ; as, in the convoca- 
tion of aflemblies, tc. 

Crecuiar Lines, an appellation given by fome to fuch ftrait lines 
as are divided from the divifions made in the arch of a circle.— 
Such are fines, tangents, fecants, &c, See Sinz, and Tan- 
GENT, 2 
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CrrcuLar Numbers, are fuch whofe powers end in the roots 


themfelves ; whofe f{quare is 25, and cube 125. See Num- 
BER. 

Circutar Sailing, is that performed in the arch of a great 
circle, 
Circular failing, of all others, goes the neareft or fhorteft way : 
and yet there are fuch advantages in failing by rhumbs, that this 
latter is generally preferred. See Satvinc. 

Crrcurar winding Stairs, See the article Srarrs. 

Refiftance of a C1RCULAR Segment. See RestsTANCE. 

Circuar Veluity, a term in aftronomy, fignifying that velocity 
of a planet, or revolving body, which is meafured by the arch 
of acircle: asfuppole by A b, (Tab. A/ronomy, fig. 10.) defcri- 
bed on the center of attraction S. erg 
The Circular velocity of a body moving from B to C, is meafue 
red by the arch BC. 

CIRCULATION, the a& of moving round, or in a Circle, 
We fay, the Circulation of the blood ; the Circulation of the fap 5 
of the fpirits, &e. 
Asin the great world we find a perpetual and orderly Circulation 
of waters, conveyed from the fea by fubterraneous paflages, 
{prings, &c. and returned thither again by rivers, Sc. fo in the 
little world, man, a like circuit is obferved ; the blood being con- 
tinually driven from the heart, by the arteries, to all parts of the 
body ; and brought back again to the heart by the veins. 

Circuration of the bhod, denotes a natural motion of the 
blood in every living animal; whereby that humour is alter- 
nately conveyed from the heart to all the parts of the body, by 
the arteries, and returned from the fame parts to the heart by 
the veins. 
The heart, we have elfewhere fhewn, is a mufcle, into the ven- 
tricles or cavities whereof, all the veins difcharge themfelves, 
and from which all the arteries arife ; having withal, a recipro- 
cal ation of dilatation, or diaftole ; and conitriction, or fyftole. 
Now, the neceflary effe& of fuch alternate ation, is, that the 
heart, by turns, both receives and expels the blood. The blood 
expelled out of the right ventricle, muft be carried through the 
pulmonary artery (which arifes thence) into the lungs; from 
which it muft be returned, by the pulmonary vein, to the left 
ventricle, (in which that vein terminates.) From the left ven- 
tricle, the blood thus imported, is by the conftrition of that 
part, again expelled into the aorta, and by it diftributed all over 
the reft of the body ; and thence is returned again to the right 
ventricle by the cava, which compleats the Circulation. 
The Circulation of the blood, has been generally allowed to have 
been firft difcovered in England, in the year 1628, by Harvey, 
a phyfician of our own country ; though there are feveral au- 
thors who difpute it with him, 
Janffon ab Almeloveen, in a treatife of rw inventions, printed 
in 1684, quotes feveral paflages from Hippocrates, to prove that 
the Circulation was known to him. Walleus, ep. ad Barthol. 
pretends, it was known not only to Hippocrates, but alfo ‘to 
Plato and Ariftotle.—It is added, that the Chinefe phyficians 
taught it 400 years, before it was {poke of in Europe, 
Some go back as far as Solomon, and imagine they fee fome tra- 
ces of it in Ecclefiaftes, chap. xiii—Bern, Genga, in an Italian 
treatife of anatomy, quotes feveral paflages from Realdus Colum- 
bus, and And. Czfalpinus, whereby he endeavours to prove that 
they admitted a Circulation, long enough before Harvey. 
He adds, that Fra. Paolo Sarpi, the famous Venetian, from a 
confideration of the ftrudture of the valves of the veins, and 
other experiments, concluded a Circulation, 
Leonicenus adds, that F. Paolo durft not make known his dif- 
covery, for fear of the inquifition ; that he therefore only com- 
municated the fecret to Fab. ab Aquapendente ; who, after hia 
death, depofited the book he had compofed on it in the library 
of S. Mark; whereit lay hid a long time, till Aquapendente dif- 
covered the fecret to Harvey, who then ftudied under him at 
Padua ; and who, upon his return to England, a country of li- 
berty, publifhed it as his own. — But much of this is fable. 
Sir Geo, Ent has fhewn that Father Paul received the firft notice 
of the circulation of the blood from Harvey’s book on the fub- 
jet, which was carried to Venice by the embaflador of the re- 
public at the court of England, who fhewed it to F. Paul, by 
whom fome extraéts were made from it, which coming after~ 
wards into the hands of his heirs, gave rife to an opinion in fe- 
veral perfons that he was the author of the papers and the inven- 
tion. See Douglafs Biblioth. Anat. Spec. p. 227. Edit. 1734. 
The Circulation of the blood is evinced, from the following con- 
fiderations, 1: All the blood of a living animal, upon wounding 
any one of the larger arteries, is, in a little time, evacuated ; 
and that with a confiderable force: as appears from the opera~ 
tions of butchers, &c. 
Hence, it follows, that the blood has a paflage from every part 
of the animal body into every artery: and if the whole mas of 
blood be found to move on this occafion, it is evident it muft 
have moved before. 
2. The great quantity of blood driven outof the heart into the 
arteries at every pulfe, makes a Circulation neceflary ; fince, 
without it, an infinitely greater ftock of blood mult be fuppofed 
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in the body of a man, than any obfervation, ot experiment 
will allow of. 
For though the antients, who knew not this Circulation, ima- 
gined that only a drop or two was expelled at each fyftole ; 
which they were neceflitated to fuppofe, to avoid the too great di- 
ftenfion of the arteries, from a more confiderable influx : yet it 
is certain, and even demonftrable, that there muft needs be an 
ounce, or more, driven into them at each time; and yet fome 
compute that there are five or fix thoufand pulfations in an hour. 
3. Any of the arteries, being tied with a thread, fwell, and 
beat, between the bandage and the heart; but they grow flac- 
cid between the bandage and the extremities of the body. 
Tf now the artery be cut between the bandage and the heart, 
blood ftreams out, even to death: if it be cut between the ban- 
dage and the extremities of the body, the quantity of blood it 
yields is very fimall. 
‘The vital blood, therefore, flows through the arteries; and its 
courfe is from the heart towards the extremes of the body : and 
this it does in every point of the body, internal and external ; 
ftill out of a wider part intoa narrower ; out of the trunk into 
the branches. And it is on this principle alone, that all the 
blood may be derived into any artery, and evacuated at it. 
4. Any one of the larger veins being bound up with a thread, 
fwells between the extremes of the body and the bandage ; but 
without beating: and between the bandage and the heart it 
becomes flaccid. 
Ifopened in the former part, it bleeds largely ; if in the latter, 
it fearce bleeds at all. The blood, therefore, flows briskly from 
every part of the body into this vein; and its courfe is from the 
extremes of the body towards the heart; from the narrower 
parts of the vein towards the wider parts ; from the branches 
to the trunk, 
From the whole, it is evident, that all the arteries of the body 
are continually bringing the blood from the left part of the 
heart, through the trunks of the arteries, into the branches; 
and from thofe to all parts of the body, internal and external : 
and on the contrary, that all the veins, excepting the porta, 
are perpetually bringing back the blood from the extreme parts 
into the fmaller branches ; from thofe it pafles into the larger, 
at length into the trunks, and thence into the cava; and thro” 
the finus venofus, or trunk of that vein (which ends in the ca- 
yity of the right auricle) into the heart. 
The blood being arrived here, its motion, or Circulation, is 
continued as follows. 
The auricles of the heart being large hollow mufcles, furnifhed 
with a double feries of ftrong fibres proceeding with a con- 
trary direction to two oppofite tendons, the one adhering to the 
right ventricle, the other to the finus venofus; as alfo with 
innumerable veins and arteries; by the contractile force of 
thefe auricles, the blood will be vigoroufly exprefled, and drove 
into the right ventricle ; which, upon this contraction, is ren- 
dered flaccid, empty, and difpofed to admit it, ¢ 
If now the right ventricle, thus full of blood, by the contra€tion 
of its fibres prefs the blood towards the aperture again ; the ve- 
nous blood at the fame time pouring in, will drive it back again 
into the cavity, and mix it more intimately ; till rifing up a- 
gainft the parietes, it raife the valvulz tricufpides, which are fo 
conneéted to the flefhy columns extended on the oppofite fide, 
as that when laid quite down they cannot clofe the parietes of 
the right ventricle: thefe it thrufts towards the right auricle, 
till being there joined, they ftop the paflage very clofely, and 
prevent any return, 
By the fame means, the fame blood rifes up into the three femi- 
lunar valves, placed in the extremity of the other mouth, and 
lying open to the pulmonary artery : thefe it fhuts clofe againft 
the fides of the artery, and leaves a paflage into the arteryalone. 
The venous blood therefore, that is, the blood of the whole bo- 
dy continually moves out of the finus, or trunk of the vena 
cava, through the right auricle, and right ventricle, into the 
pulmonary artery, and that in a continued and forcible ftream. 
‘The blood carried by this artery into the lungs, and diftributed 
by its branches through the whole fubftance thereof, is firft ad- 
mitted into the extremities of the pulmonary vein, called arte- 
ria venofa ; whence paffing into four large veflels, which unite 
together, it is brought to the left finus venofus, or trunk of the 
pulmonary vein; by the force of whofe mufculous ftructure it 
is driven into the left ventricle, which, on this occafion, is re- 
laxed, and by that means prepared to receive it. ‘ 
Hence, as before, it is driven into the left ventricle, which is 
relaxed by the fame means; and the valyul mitrales opening, 
admit it into the left ventricle, and hinder its reflux into the 
pulmonary vein. 
From hence it is forced into the aorta ; at whofe orifice there 
are three femilunar valves, which alfo prevent a reflux by clo- 
fing the fame. 
And thus is Circulation effeGted; all the blood fent into the 
lungs, and received into the arteria venofa, finus venofus, left 
auricie and ventricle, being herg continually propelled into the 
aorta; whofe ramifications are {pread throughout all the reft 
of the body, with a violent motion. 
This motion, in living animals, is attended with the following 
phenomena. 
1. Both the venous finus’s are filled, and grow turgid at the 
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fame time. 2, Both auricles grow flaccid at the fame time 3 and 
both are filled at the fame time, with blood impelled by the 
contractile force of its correfpondent mufcular venous finus, 
3. Each ventricle contraéts, and empties itfelf of blood at the 
fame time ; and the two great arteries are filled and dilated at 
the fame time. 4. As foon as the blood, by this contraétion, is 
expelled, both ventricles being empty, the heart grows longer 
and broader; and confequently more flaccid and capacious. 
5. Upon which, the mufcular fibres of both venous finus’s con- 
traét, and exprefs the blood contained in them into the ven- 
tricles of the heart, 6. In the mean time, the venous finus’s 
are again filled, as before; and the auricles, &c, return into 
their former habitude. 7. And this alternation continues till 
the animal begins to languith, under the approach of death; at 
which time the auricles and venous finus’s make feveral pal- 
pitations, for one contraétion of the ventricle. 
‘Thus is all the blood, in its return from every point of the bo- 
dy, internal and external, and from every point of the heart 
and its auricles, impelled into the right ventricle; out of that 
into the lungs; thence into the left ventricle; and thence 
through the whole extent of the body; and thence again 
is brought back to the heart. 
As to the manner of the blood’s paffing out of the arteries into 
the veins, in order to its being returned to the heart; there 
are two opinions, 
In the firft, the veins and arteries are fuppofed to open into 
each other, or to be continued from each other, by anafto- 
mafes, or inofculations of their extremities. 
In the latter, the extreme capillary arteries are fuppofed to let 
out their blood into the pores of the fubftance of the parts; on 
whofe nutrition part is fpent, and the reft is received in at the 
mouths of the capillary veins. 
Each of thefe manners mutt be allowed to have its reafon: For 
without the firit, it were difficult to account for fo quick a re- 
turn of the blood to the heart, as in’ effe&t we find ; befides, 
that in fome of the larger veflels, thereis a confeffed anaftoma- 
fis, v.g. in the fplenic artery with the plenic vein, &c, whence 
authors conclude the fame contrivance to hold in the lefler 
veffels ; even in the fmalleft twigs in the extreme parts of the 
body, though not difcovered by the eye; nature being ordina- 
rily found very uniform, and confiftent with herfelf. 
Riolanus, however, who will allow of no Circulation but by 
anaftomafes ; allows of none, neither, but by the larger veflels. 
The reafon of the latter opinion is deduced hence, that if part 
of the arterial blood did not ooze out into the fubftance of the 
parts, they could not be nourifhed thereby: for the blood, 
while contained in the veflels, may indeed convey warmth there- 
to, but no nutriment ; the very vefléls themfelves being not 
nourifhed by the fluid running in their cavity, but by capilla+ 
ries pafling their coats. 
If then the blood be driven out of the veflels in a greater quan- 
tity than is required for nutrition; the redundancy mutt be 
imbibed by the capillary veins, 
M. Leewenhoeck feemed to have put this matter out of doubt 
by his microfcopes, with which he difcovered the inofculati- 
ons, or continuations of the extremities of the veins and arteries 
in fifhes, frogs, &c, But fome ftill doubt whether there be 
fuch continuations in the extremes of the veins and arteries 
in human bodies and quadrupeds: thofe animals it has been 
hitherto obferved in, being either fifh, or fome of the amphi- 
bious kind, which have but one ventricle in the heart, and their 
blood actually cold: to which it may be added, that the blood 
in thefe creatures does not circulate with that rapidity as in 
thofe whofe hearts have two ventricles. 
This difference in the principal organs of Circulation, occafion- 
ed Mr, Cowper to make experiments on other animals, whofe 
parts have the fame ftru€ture with thofe of man. In the omen- 
tum of a cat, he faw the blood move briskly through the in- 
ofculations ; the fame alfo he found of the omentum, and much 
clearer in the mefentery, of a dog. He adds, that the extre- 
mity of the veffels are not equally leffened, in the inofcula- 
tions, in different animals, 
In the tail of the tadpole, he frequently obferved feveral com- 
munications between the veins and the arteries ; through 
each of which two globules of blood might pafs abreaft, In 
young fifh, particularly grigs, the communicant branch is fo 
fmall, that one globule of blood can fearce pafs in the fpace of 
three feconds. 
In a foetus, the apparatus fcr the Circulation is fomewhat diffe- 
rent from that above defcribed.—The feptum, which feparates 
the two auricles of the heart, is pierced through with an aper- 
ture, called the foramen ovale; and the trunk of the pulmo- 
mary artery, a little after it has left the heart, fends out 
a tube in the defeending aorta, called the communicating 
canal. 
The foetus being born, the foramen ovale clofes, by degrees, 
and the canal of communication dries up, and becomes a 
fimple ligament. w 
This mechanifm once known, it was eafy to perceive its ufe.— 
For while the foetus is inclofed in the uterus, it receives no air, 
but that little furnifhed it by the umbilical vein : its lungs, there- 
fore, cannot fwell and fubfide as they do after the birth, and after 
the free admiffion of the air. They continue almoft at reft, 
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and without any motion ; their veflels are as it were full of 
themfelves, and do not allow the blood to circulate, either in 
abundance, or with eafé. 
‘Nature, therefore, has excufed the lungs from the paflage of 
the greateft part of the blood; and has contrived the foramen 
ovale, by which part of the blood of the vena cava, received 
{nto the right auricle, paffes into the left auricle, as the mouth 
of the pulmonary veins; and by this means is found as far in 
its journey as if it had paffed the lungs. 3 : 
But this is not all, for the blood of the cava, which, mifling 
the foramen ovale, pafles from the right auricle into the right 
ventricle ; being ftill in too great quantity to pafs by the lungs, 
whither it is driven through the pulmonary artery 5 the com- 
municant canal intercepts part of it in the way, and pours it 
immediately into the defcending aorta. 
"This is the doStrine of Harvey, Lower, and moft other ana- 
tomifts; but M. Mery, of the royal academy, has made an in- 
novation in it. Pe 
He affigns another ufe for the foramen ovale; and maintains, 
that the whole mafs of blood brought from the cava to the right 
ventricle, pafles, as in adults, into the pulmonary artery, whence 
part of it is conveyed by the communicant canal into the aorta ; 
and the reft brought from the lungs by the pulmonary vein into 
the left auricle, where it is divided "into two parts ; the one pat 
fing through the foramen ovale into the right ventricle, without 
circulating through the aorta, and the reft of the body ; the o- 
ther part pufhed, as in adults, by the contraétion of the left ven- 
tricle, into the aorta, and the whole body of the foetus. 
The whole queftion then turns upon this, viz. whether the 
blood pafs through the foramen ovale from the right to the left 
ventricle, or from the left to the right ? 
M. du Verney afferts the antient opinion, againft M. Mery, 
and maintains that the foramen ovale, has a valve fo difpofed as 
to be opened by the blood driving into the right ventricle, but 
fhut the more firmly by its pufhing towards the left. But M. 
Mery denies the exiftence of any fuch valve. 
Again, in an adult, the aorta being to receive all the blood of 
the pulmonary artery, is found of the fame bignefs. Ina foe- 
tus, the two arteries are to receive unequal quantities, which 
of the two fyftems foever be followed. 
According to the common opinion, the aorta receiving more 
blood than the pulmonary, fhould be bigger : according to the 
opinion of M. Mery, the pulmonary artery fhould be the big- 
ger, as being efteemed to receive a greater quantity of blood. 
To judge of the two fyftems therefore; it fhould feem there 
needed nothing but to determine which of the two veflels were 
biggeft in a foetus. 
M. Mery always found the pulmonary artery half as big again 
as the aorta; and, on the other hand, Mr, Tauvry, who fe- 
conded M. du Verney, produces cafes where the pulmonary is 
lefg than the aorta: the facts on both fides being examined by 
the French royal academy. 
M. Tauvry adds, that though the pulmonary artery fhould be 
greater than the aorta, yet this does not prove that more blood 
pafles the firft than the fecond ; fince it may be accounted for 
from the blood’s prefling more flowly towards the lungs, which 
it finds fome difficulty to penetrate, and accordingly {wells, and 
+ is driven back, 
M. Littre, upon diffe@ting an adult, in whom the foramen ovale 
was ftill open, and meafuring the capacities of the veflels on each 
fide, declares for M. Mery. 
For the fource of the Circulation in the foetus, anatomifts are 
again divided.—The popular opinion is, that during geftation, 
the arteries of the uterus convey their blood into the placenta, 
which is nourifhed by it, and the furplus conveyed into the 
roots of the umbilical vein, which makes part of the navel- 
{tring : thence it is carried to the liver of the foetus, where it 
enters the vena cava, and is thence conveyed to the right ven- 
tricle of the heart, and diftributed as before: 
Again, the blood brought from the iliac arteries of the foetus, 
enters the navel-ftring by the umbilical arteries; then pafles 
into the placenta, where it is refumed by the veins of the ute- 
rus, which carry it back again to the mother ; and pehaps alfo 
by the roots of the umbilical vein, which mix it afrefh with 
the blood of the mother. 
According to this fyftem therefore, it is the blood of the mo- 
ther that fupplies the child ; which is here only regarded asa 
‘diftinct member, or part of her frame. P 
The beating of her heart fends it a portion of her blood ; and fo 
much of the impulfe is preferved, as fuffices to maintain that 
Janguid Circulation which a foetus enjoys; and, in all probabi- 
lity, gives that feeble pulfation obferved in the heart. 
Other anatomifts maintain, that the fostus is only fupplied with 
chyle from the glands of the uterus ; which is further elaborated, 
and turned into blood in the veffels of the foetus ; and circulates 
therein, without any further communication with the mother, — 
‘Thefe allow of no reciprocal Circulation, excepting between the 
placenta and the foetus, 
But the fi: mer opinion feemsbeft fupported: For the placenta be- 
ing fepsrated from the uterus, during the time of geftation, nei- 
ther yields any chyle, nor any other thing but blood. Befides, 
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M. Mery has fhewn, that the uterus has no glands to furnith 
any chyle, 

‘Two other obfervations of the fame author, confirm the popu- 
lar fyftem : the inner furface of the uterus is lined with yeins ; 
and thé outer furface of the placenta is not lined with any 
membrane. Now as it is by thefe two furfaces that the two 
feem in fome meafure glued together ; it looks as if they were 
only left without membranes, for an immediate communica- 
tion between their blood-veilels, 

Add to thefe a fact whereof M. Mery was an eye-witne(s: a 
woman big with child was killed by a fall; in the cavity of 
her belly were found feven or eight pints of blood ; all the blood- 
veffels being emptied : the child too was found dead ; but with- 
out the leaft appearance of any wound or contufion: all its 
blood-veffels being empty of blood, like thofe of the mother. 
The body of the placenta ftill adhered to the whole inner fur- 
face of the uterus ; nor was there any extrayafated blood there. 
Now the blood here had no other way to difcharge itfelf, but 
by the veins of the uterus: whence it follows, that thofe veins 
bring back to the mother the blood of the feetus ; which alone 
eftablifhes the whole fyftem, If the Circulation were only from 
the foetus to the placenta, and not alfo to the mother ; the 
dead child would have had all its blood. 

Upon the whole, the blood in the lungs of the foetus has none 
of the advantages of air or refpiration ; which yet being necefla- 
ry, nature, it is fuppofed, takes care that it receives a portion of 
air, mixed together with its mother’s blood, and tranfmitted to 
it by the umbilical veffels, to be diffufed through the body. 
‘This is confirmed hence, that by conftringing the navel-ftring 
very tight, the child dies like a man ftrangled : which appears 
to be owing to nothing but the want of air. Add to this, that 
as foon as the mother ceafes to refpire, the foetus expires, 

As to the velocity of the circulating blood, and the time where- 
in a Circulation is compleated ; feveral computations have been 
made.—By Dr. Keil’s account, the blood is driven out of the 
heart into the aorta, with a velocity which would carry it 52 
feet in a minute. But this velocity is continually abated in the 
progrefs of the blood through the numerous feétions, or branches 
of the arteries: fo that before it arrive at the extremities of 
the body, its motion is infinitely diminifhed. 

The fame author, upon a moderate ratio of the branches of the 
arteries to the trunks, fhews, that the greateft velocity of the 
blood is to the leaft, in agreater proportion than of 10000,00000, 
00000,00000,00000,00000,00000, 00000, to 1. 

The {pace of time wherein the whole mafs of blood may ordina- 
rily circulate, is varioufly determined,—Some of the lateft wri- 
ters ftate it thus: fuppofing the heart to make 2000 pulfes in 
an hour, and that at every pulfe there is expelled an ounce of 
blood ; as the whole mafs is not ordinarily computed to exceed 
24 pounds, it muft be circulated feven or eight times over in 
the fpace of an hour. 

CincuLaTion of the fpirits, or nervous juice, That the fpirits cir- 
culate, is evinced in the fame mannez as fome authors chufe to 
prove the Circulation of the blood, viz. That as the heart drives 
out every hour three or four thoufand ounces of blood, whereas, 
ordinarily, there is not above two thoufand in the whole body ; 
there isa neceffity for the blood driven out, to return to the 
heart, in order to fupply a fund to be expelled. 

In like manner it is fhewn, that there is formed each hour a 
large quantity of fpirits, which are nothing but the more fub- 
til parts of this blood driven out from the heart; whence it is 
inferred, that thefe two muf circulate. 

The courfe they are fuppofed to take, is this. The moft fubtil 
parts of the arterial blood being carried from the heart to the 
brain by the carotid arteries, are thrown violently into the fine 
net-work wherewith the bottom of the ventricles of the brain is 
lined ; whence the more delicate parts are driven into the mouths 
of the choroid arteries, where they continue their rapid motion, 
and difcharge themfelves at the pores where thofe yeflels termi- 
nate around the pineal gland. 

Hence they enter that gland, and there form aconftant {pring 
of fpirits ; which being here purified, enter ‘the cavities of the 
brain, and infinuating into the pores of its fubftance, flow into the 
lymphatics ; whence they are carried to the heart by two ways, 
Thofe from the upper parts by the fubclavian veins, and the ad- 
jacent veffels: thofe from the lower, being difcharged into 
Pecquet’s referyoir, proceed by the thoracic duét, and at laft 
by the defcending veins to the heart. Whence they begin their 
courfe afrefh, 

CrrcuLaTIon of the Sap, is a natural motion of the nutritious 
juice of plants, from the root to the extreme parts, and thence 
back again to the root, 

The experiments of modern naturalifts, and gardeners, feem to 
prove a Circulation in the body of plants, by veins and arteries, 
analogous to that in animals. 
M, Perrault ftarted the Circulation of the fap in France, 
propofed it, in 1667, to the royal academy: tt 
Major, a phyfician of Hambourg, had publifhed i 
to M. Perrault, two years before. A year and h - 
wards, M, Mariote propofed the fame to the academy, 
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2 new thing; not knowing that M. Pertault had beén before- 
hand with him: and the great Malpighi appears to have en- 
tertained the fame thought about the fame time. 
The opinion, however, was not univerfally received: fome of 
the ableft botanifts, and particularly M. Dodart, protefting 
openly againft it. 
That author allows of a juice mounting from the root to the 
extremities of the branches ; and of another defcending from 
thofe extremities to the root: the firft imbibed from the foil, 
and digefted in the root, for the nourifhment of the plant: the 
fecond received from the moift parts of the air, in at the ex- 
tremities of the branches. The rifing and defcending juices, 
therefore, according to him, are not the fame ; or, that which 
rifes, never defcends, and reciprocally ; i.e, there is no Circu- 
lation. 
Dr. Tong, in the Philjophical Tranfadtions, maintains, that 
the fap always rifes, and never properly defcends ; having only 
a fubfiding, or recidivation, which he can by no means call a 
Circulation. 
M. Switzer owns himfelf at a lof for the method wherein a 
Circulation fhould be effeSted; as well as for the parity of reafon 
commonly urged for a Circulation of the fap, and of the blood. 
In animals, he obferves, the degree of growth, or extenfion, is 
but very {mall: fo that the blood, not being employed in any 
other fervice, may be eafily fuppofed to circulate: but trees, 
growing to an unlimited tallnefs, it is probable the great effort of 
nature is employed inextending them that way; and that the nu- 
tritious juice only afcends. He adds, that as to the {welling or 
extenfion of trees in bulk, it evidently arifes from the effufion of 
the fap from the heart of the tree through the pores, which di- 
lates the whole infenfibly, by accumulating circle on circle ; 
which are annual gradations eafily obferyed upon cutting a 
branch, or trunk acrofs. 
But fill, the arguments for a Circulation feem of more weight 
than any thing here urged againft it—The fame experiments 
of ligature, and incifion, which evince a Circulation in ani- 
mals, have been made in plants ; particularly in fuch as abound 
in fap, as the fpurges, &c. and with the fame fuccefs ; the 
part between the ligature and the root fwelling very confi- 
derably, and the other much lef, 
The ligatures are to be made with metalline rings. Dr, Lifter 
gives us an inftance in the cataputia minor, where the ligature 
being only a filken thread, tied as hard as poffible without break- 
ing the skin, no greater {welling arofe on one fide the ligature 
than on the other. 
Mr. Lawrence gives us a demonttration of the Circulation of the 
fap, from an experiment on the yellow ftriped jeffamine.— 
Upon a branch of a plain jeflamine, whofe {tem fpreads itfelf in 
two or three branches, inoculate a bud of the yellow ftriped 
jeflamine, in autumn: as the tree comes to fhoot, the following 
fummer, fome of the leaves will be found tinged here and there 
with yellow ; and this even on the branches not inoculated 5 till, 
by degrees, the whole tree, even the very wood of the young 
branches, will be all variegated, or ftriped with green and yel- 
low. 
Mr. Fairchild confirms this experiment by a fimilar one of his 
own: Having inoculated a yellow {potted jeflamine tree, into 
another jeffamine tree; he found, that though the bough did 
not take, yet, in a fortnicht’s time, yellow fpots began to ap- 
pear on a fhoot which came out of the ground from another 
part of the plant. 
As to the manner of the Circulation ; it is not difficult to con- 
ceive. Malpighi, Grew, &c. by means of microfcopes, have 
difcovered, that the wood of plants confifts of fine capillary 
tubes, which run parallel from the root, through the trunk, 
and may be looked on as arteries ; and on the outfide of thefe, 
betwixt the wood and the inner bark, are other large tubes, to 
do the office of veins. 
Now, the root having imbibed a ftock of juice from the earth, 
that juice will be put in motion by the heat; that is, it will be 
rarefied, and made to afcend in form of a {team or vapour, 
Meeting, therefore, with the open mouths of the arterial vet. 
fels, it will pafs through the fame to the top and extreme parts 
of the tree, with a force anfwerable to the heat by which it is 
put in motion: when it is there arrived, meeting with the 
cold of the external air, it is condenfed into a liquor; and in 
that form returns, by its own weight, towards the root of the 
venal veffels abovementioned. 2 
Circurarion, in chymiftry, is an operation whereby the fame 
vapour, raifed by fire, falls back; to be returned and diftilled 
feveral times, and thus reduced into its moft {ubtil parts. 
Circulation is performed by difpofing the liquor in a fingle veffel, 
ftopped at top, called a pelican; or ina double veflel, confifting 
Of two pieces, luted on each other ; the lower to contain the 
liquor and its vapours. 
it is performed either by the heat of a lamp, or that of afhes, 
or of fand moderately hot, or in dung, or by the fun. It ufually 
demands a continued heat of feveral days, fometimes of feveral 
weeks, or even feveral months.—By Circulation, the finefl 
part of the fluid mounts to the top of the veffel ; and finding 
no iffue there, falls back again, and rejoins the matter left 
behind at the bottom, whence it arofe; and thus, by continu- 
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ifig to rife, and fall alternately if the veffel, there is effedted 
a kind of Circulation, or remixtion of the fpirituous parts with 
the grofs. ones ; whereby the former are rendered finer, and 
more fubtil, and are better difpofed to exert their adtivity when 
feparated from the latter: 

CIRCULATORY, CircuLarorium, in chymiftry, the yef- 
fel wherein a fluid is put, to undergo the procefs of Circulation, 
See CrRcULATION, 
There are two kinds of Circulatories, the diota, or double veftel 3 
and the pelican. See Dounre Vefél, and Prurcan: 

CIRCULUS, in geometry, logick, &c. See Cincir: 

CircuLus, among chymifts, is a round iron inftrument; ufed 
in cutting off the necks of gla( veflels: which they effect 
thus, 

The inftrument being heated, is applied to the glafs veffel, and 
there kept till the latter grow hot: then, by a few drops of 
cold water, or a cold blaft thereon, it flies evenly and regu- 
larly of—Tvhus they cut off the necks of retorts, or cucur- 
bits. 

There is another method of doing the fame, vx. by 
thread, firft dipped in oil of turpentine, 
the feétion is to be; 
This done, 
glafs will b 
tied. 

CIRCUMAGENTES Mufeuli, in anatomy. See Osniqur. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT, an epithet denoting a thing to inveft, or 
encompafs another around, 

We fay the ambient, or circumambient air, Be. 

CIRCUMCISION, the a& of cutting off the prepuce; or, a ce- 
remony in the Jewifh and Mahometan religions, wherein they 
cut away the fore-skin of the males who are to profefs the one, 
or the other law. i 
Circumeifion commenced in the time of Abraham; and was, as 
it were, the feal ofa covenant ftipulated between God and him: 
Tt was in the year of the world 2178, that Abraham, by di- 
vine appointment, circumcifed himfelf, and all the males of 
his family ; from which time it became an hereditary praGtice 
among his defcendants, 

The ceremony, however, was not confined to the Jews: He- 
rodotus and Philo Judzeus obferve, that it obtained alfo among 
the Egyptiansand Ethiopians. Herodotus fays, that the cuftom 
Was very anticnt among each people ; fo that there was no de- 
termining which of them borrowed it from the other.’ The 
fame hiftorian relates, that the inhabitants of Colchis alfo ufed 
Circumeifion ; whence he concludes, that they were originally 
Egyptians, He adds, that the Phoenicians and Syrians were 
likewife circumcifed ; but that they borrowed the practice from 
the Egyptians. And laflly, that a little before the time when 
he wrote, Circumeifion had. pafled from Colchis, to the people 
inhabiting near Thermodoon and Parthenius, 
Martham is of opinion, that the Hebrews borrowed Circumtifion 
from the Egyptians; and that God was not the firft author 
thereof: citing Diodorus Siculus, and Herodotus, as evidences 
on his fide, ‘This latter propofition feems dire€tly contrary to 
the teftimony of Mofes, who aflures, Gen. xvii. that Abra- 
ham, though 99 years of age, was not circumeifed till he had 
the exprefs command of God for it, But as to the former pe 
fition of Marfham, it will admit of more debate. ‘The argu- 
ments on both fides may be feen in one view in Spencer de Le- 
gibus Hebreeor.. 1. 2..¢..4. 
Be this as it will, it is certain, the pra®tice of Circumeifion'a- 
mong the Hebrews, differed very confiderably from that of the 
Egyptians—Among the firft, it was a ceremony of religion, 
and was performed on the eighth day after the birth» of the 
child, Among the latter, it was a point of mere decency and 
cleanlinefs; and, as fome will have it, of phyfical neceflity : 
and was not performed till the thirteenth year; and then on 
girls as well as boys. 
Among the Jews, Circumeifion was performed with a knife of 
ftone.—They fet afide the practice of Circumeifion, during, the 
forty years of their paflage through the wildernefS; in regard, 
Circumcifion being intended asa mark of diftinétion between the 
Jews and the Gentiles, it was unneceflary to make any mark 
at all, in a place wherein there was nobody to mix with them. 
M, Fleury obferves, that the Jews were not unanimous as to 
the neceflity of Circumcifion ; fome holding it an effential, others 
only as a circumftance, 
The Turks, before the operation of Circumcifion, fqueeze the 
skin with little pinchers, to deaden the fenfation : they then 
cut it off with a razor, and apply a certain powder, which 
heals the wound, and takes off the pain, They never cir- 
cumcife till the feventh or eighth year; as having no notion 
of its being neceffary to falvation. 
The Perfians circumcife their boys at thirteen years; and their 
girls from nine to fifteen. —Thofe of Madagafear cut off the flefh 
at three feveral times: and the moft zealous of the relations pre- 
fent, catches hold of the preputium and fwallows it, 
Herrera tellsus, there isa kind of Circumcifomamore the Mexi- 
cans, though they are very far both from Judaifin and ) 
metanifm: they cut off the foreskin of thé virile member and 
the ears, as foon as the child is born, with a world of ceremony, 
Circumcifion 


tying a 
round the place where 
and then fetting fire to the thread. 

fome cold water being {prinkled on the place, the 
e cracked through precifely where the thread was 
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-d on women, by cutting off the fore- 
skin of the clitoris, wi bears a near refemblance, and ana- 
Togy to the prepytium of the male penis. Strabo fays, the 
Egyptian women were circumcifed ; Belon fays the fame of 
the Cophtz ; and P. Jovius and Munfter of the fubjeé&ts of 
Prefter John, ¢ 
Among the Jews, the father is obliged to have his fon circum- 
cifed on the eighth day ; it may not be fooner: but the child’s 
weaknefs may allow of its being deferred longer. There isa 
godfather to hold the child, and a godmother to carry it from 
the houfe to the fynagogue, and to prefentit there. He who cir- 
cumcifes is called in Hebrew, Adohel: Any perfon is chofen for 
the purpofe, indifferently ; provided he be but capable of the 
funétion ; which, among the Jews, is a title of great merit. 
The manner of the ceremony, as related by Leo de Modena, is 
as follows, —T'wo feats are prepared, in the morning, with filken 
cufhions ; the one for the godfather who holds the child, the 
other, as they fay, for the prophet Elias, whom they fuppofe to 
affift invifibly. “Ihe perfon who is to circumcife, brings the ne- 
ceffary utenfils, the razor, ftyptic, linen, fillet, and oil of rofes; 
to which fome add a fhell full of fand to put the preputium in, A 
pfalm is fung till the godmother brings the child, attended witha 
crowd of women, and delivers it to the godfather ; none of them 
entering the door. The godfather being feated, fets the child on 
his lap : then the circumeifer taking the razor, and preparing the 
child for the operation, fays, Bleffed be thou, O Lord, who haft en- 
joined us Circumcifion ; and in fo faying, cuts off the thick skin 
of the preputium, and with his finger nails tears off another fi- 
ner skin remaining ; fucking the blood two ot three times as it 
breaks out, and fpitting it out into a glafs full of wine: then he 
lays dragons-blood on the wound, with powder of coral, and 
other things to ftanch the blood ; and laitly, a comprefs of oil 
of rofes; and thus binds up the whole. This done, he takesa 
glafS of wine, and blefiing it, adds another benediétion for the 
child, and impofes the name. 

The manner of circumcifing among the Turks, differs from 
that of the Jews: for the former, after they have cut off the 
skin, meddle no further ; but the laft, tear off the edge of the 
remaining skin in feveral places with their thumb-nails ; which 
is the reafon why the circumcifed Jews are cured much fooner 
than the Turks, 

Thofe among the Jews who perform the operation of Circuanei- 
frit, axe diftinguiibed by the length of their thumb-nails. 

Circumcision is alfo the name of a feaft celebrated on the firft 
of January, in commemoration of the Circumcifio of our Sa- 
viour, 

This day was antiently kepta faft; in oppofition to the Pagan 
fuperftitions, who feafted on it in honour of the god Janus. 

CIRCUMFERENCE™*, in geometry, the curve line that in- 
clofes.a circle, or circular {pace ; called alfo the Periphery. See 
Circre, and PERIPHERY. 

* The word is formed from the Latin Circum, about; and fero, 

Tcarry. 

All lines drawn from the center of a circle to the Circumference, 
called radii, are equal. 
Any part of the Circumference is called an arch; and a right 
line drawn from one extreme of the arch to the other, a chord. 
The Circumference of every circle is fuppofed to be divided into 
360 equal parts, which are called degrees. 
‘The angle at the Circumference is double that at the center. 
Every circle is equal to a triangle, whofe bafe is equal to the 
Circumference, and its height to the radius. 
Hence, the Circumferences of circles are to each other as their 
radii. 
Hence, again, fince the Circumference of one circle is to its ra- 
dius, as that of any other circle to its radius; the ratio of the 
Circumference to the radius is the fame in all circles. 
‘The ratio of the diameter of a circle to its Circumference, Archi- 
medes makes as feven to twenty-two; others, who bring it nearer 
the truth, as 10000000000000000 to 314159265 35897932. 
For ufe, the proportion of roo to 314 in fmaller circles; and 
of 10000 to 31415 in larger circles, is commended by Vieta, 
Huygens, &c. Though the jufteft proportion for finail num- 
bers, is that of Metius, who makes it as 113 to 355. 
‘The diameter of a circle therefore being given, its Circumference 
is had ; and that multiplied by one fourth part of the diameter, 

. gives the area of the circle. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR, an inftrument ufed in furveying, to 
take angles by. 
The Circumferentor is very fimple, yet expeditious in the practice: 
It confifts of a brafs circle and an index, all of a piece.—See its 
figure in Tab. Surveying, fig. 19. 

On the circle isa card, or compafs, divided into 360 degrees ; 
the meridian line whereof anfwers to the middle of the breadth 
of the index. On the limb, or circumference of the circle, is 
foldered a brafs ring; which, with another fitted with a glafs, 
make a kind of box for the needle, which is fufpended on a pi- 
vot in the center of the circle. To eachextreme of the index 
is fitted a fight. 

‘The whole is mounted on a ftaff;_ witha ball and focket for the 
conveniency of its motion. 


Ciacumcifion isaifo pra& 
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To take an angle by the CIRCUMFERENTOR. Suppofe the angle re- 


quired EKG, (Tab. Surveying, fig. 20.) place the inftrument 

v.g. at K, with the Flower-de-luce in the card towards you. 
Then direé& the fights, till through them you fpy E; and obferve 
what degree is pointed at by the fouth end of the needle, which 
fuppofe 296: then turn the inftrument about, the Flower-de- 
luce ftill towards you, and direét the fights to G; noting the 
degree at which the fouth end of the needle points, which fup- 
pofe 182. 

Thisdone, fubtraGting the leffer number 182, from the greater 
7 bs remainder 114, is the number of degrees of the angle 
If the remainder chance to be more than 180 degrees, it mult 
be again fubtraéted from 360 degrees; the laft remainder is the 
quantity of the angle fought. 

Lo take the plot of a field, wood, park, &c. by the CrrcumEE- 
RENTOR.—Suppofe ABCDEFGK, (fig. 21.) an inclofure 
to be furveyed with the Circumferentor, : 

1. Placing the inftrument at A, the Flower-de-luce towards 
you, direét the fights to B; where, fuppofe the fouth-end of 
the needle to cut 191°; and theditch, wall, or hedge, mea- 
fured with the chain, to contain 10 chains, 75 links ; which 
enterdown, See CHAIN, 

2. Placing the inftrument at B, direé&t the fights as before to 
C; the fouth-end of the needle, v.¢. will cut 279° ; and the 
line B C will contain 6 chains, 83 links, to be noted as before. 
Then move the inftrument to C; turn the fights to D, and 
meafure CD as before. 

In the fame manner, proceed to D, E, F, G, H, and laftly 
to K; ftill noting down the degrees of every bearing, or angle, 

and the diftances of every fide, i 
Having thus gone round the field, you will have a table in the 
following form. 


Stations. Degrees, Min, Chains. Links. 
A 1gI. {ele} 10. 75 
B 279. 00 6. 83 
Cc 210, 30 th 82 
Sea 


From this table, the field is to be plotted, or protraGted ; for 
the manner whereof, fee PLorrinc, and Prorracror. 
Note, where fecurity is to be confulted rather than difpatch, it 
may be convenient to take back-fights; i. ¢. to place the inftru- 
ment fo, at each flation, as that looking backwards through the 
fights to the laft {tation, the north-end of the needle may point 
to the fame degree as the fouth-end did, in looking forwards 
from the laft ftation to this: both which inftruments are ufed. 
on occalion, as Circumferentors. ri 


CIRCUMFLEX, in grammar, an accent, ferving to note, or 


diftinguifh a fyllable of an intermediate found between acute 
and grave; and generally fomewhat long, 

The Greeks had three accents, the acute, the grave, and the 
Circumflex, formed thus ‘4, *,™, In Latin, Englifh, French, 
&e. the Circumflex is made thus *. 

The acute raifes the voice, and the grave falls, or lowers it : 
the Circumjlex isa kind of undulation, or wavering of the voice. 
between the two. % 
It is feldom ufed among the moderns, unlefs to fhew the omiffion 
of a letter which made the fyllable long and open; a thing much 
more frequent in the French than among us: thus they write 
pate, for pa/te; téte, for teffe; filmes, for fufmes; &c. They 
alfo ufe the Circumflex in the participles; fome of their authors 
writing conneu, peu, others conn, pi, &c. Father Buffier is at 
a lofg for the reafon of the Circumflex on this occafion. 

The form of the Greek Circumflex was antiently the fame with 
that of ours, viz. “ being a compofition of the other two ac- 
cents, « in one.—But the copifts changing the form of the cha- 
raéters, and introducing the running-hand, changed alfo the 
form of the Circumflex accent; and inftead of making a jut 
angle, rounded it off, adding a dafh through too much hatte ; 
and thus formed ans, laid horizontally, which produced this 
figure”, inftead of this ,. 


CIRCUMINCESSION, in theology, a term whereby the {chool; 


men ufe to exprefs the exiftence of three divine perfons in one 
another, in the myftery of thetrinity, See Person. 

The {chool divines are not the firft authors of this term; Dama- 
fcenus, in the eighth century, having ufed the word meeequpnos, 
which fignifies the fame thing, in his explication of that text, 
L amin my father, and my Sather is in me. 


CIRCUMLOCUTION *, an ambages, or tour of words, ufed 


either when a proper term is not at hand, to exprefs a thing 
naturally and immediately by ; or when one chufes not to do 
it, out of refpect ; or for fome other reafon. 

* The word comes from the Latin circum/oguor, I {peak about. 


CracuMLocuTIoN, in oratory, is the avoiding of fomething dif- 


agreeable, or inconvenient to be exprefied in direét terms; by 
intimating the fenfe thereof in a kind of paraphrafe, {0 con- 
ceived as to foften, or break the force thereof. 
Thus Cicero, unable to deny that Clodius was flain by Milo, 
ownsit, with this Circumlocution, ‘ Milo’s fervants being prevent- 
© ed from affifting their mafter, who was reported to be killed 
© by Clodius ; they, in his abfence, and without his privity, or 
© confent, 
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© confent, did what every body would expect from their own 
© fervants on fuch an occafion,’ 

CIRCUM-POLAR Svars, are fuch ftars as being pretty near our 
north-pole, move round it; and in our latitude, never fet, or 
go below the horizon. it 

CIRCUMSCRIBING, in geometry, denotes the deferibing a po- 
lygonous figure about a circle, in fuch manner, as that all its 
fides are tangents to the circumference, 

‘The term is fometimes alfo ufed for the defcribing of a circle 
about a polygon; fo, as that each fide isa chord. But in this 
cafe, we more ufually fay, the polygon is infcribed, than the cir- 
cle circumfcribed. 

Any regular figure ABC DE, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 29.) inferi- 
bed in a circle, is refolved into equal and fimilar triangles, by 
radii drawn from the center of the circum/cribing circle F, to 
the feveral angles of the figure ; and itsarea is equal to a re@t- 
angled triangle, whofe bafe is equal to the circumference of the 
whole polygon; and its height a perpendicular let fall from the 
center F to one fide AB. , 
The fame may be faid of the area of the circum/éribing circle 
abcde, (fig, 28.) excepting that the height is to be the radius, 
‘The area of every polygon that can be infcribed in a circle is 
lefs; and that of every polygon that can be circum{cribed, 
greater than that of the circle: in like manner, the perimeter 
of the firft is lefs, and that of the fecond is greater than the cir- 
cumference of the circle. 

On this principle Archimedes attempted the quadrature of the 
circle ; which is nothing elfe, in effet, but the meafuring of the 
area, or capacity of a circle. ; 
The fide of a hexagon is equal to the radius of a circum{cribed 
circle. 

To circumferibe a circle about any given regular polygon, ABC; 
(fig, 28.) and vice verfa. Biflect two of the angles, v.g. A and 
B; and on the point F, where the two lines of biffection inter- 
fect, as on a center, defcribe a circle with the radius F A. 

To circumferibe a Square about a Circle. Draw two diameters, AB 
and DE, (fig. 31.) interfecting each other in the center CG, at 
right angles. From AE BD, with the interval of the radius, 
make interfeGtions in F, G, H, I. Draw the right lines F G, 
GH, IH, andIF. Then is FG HI a fquare circumfcribed 
about the circle. . 

To circumféribe any regular polygon, v. g. a pentagon, abouta circle. 
Biffe&t the chord AE, (fig. 28.) by the perpendicular F G, 
which continue till it cut the arch in g. Through A and E, 
draw the radii A F and EF: and through g, draw a line paral- 
Jel to AE, meeting the radii continued on each fide in @ and e: 
then is ae one fide of the circum{fcribed polygon. Produce the 
radius FB to 4, till FoF @; and draw @é: this is another 
fide of the polygon ; and in the fame manner may the reft of 
the fides be a ea o ty «ie 

0 inferibe any regular polygon in acircle, Divide 360 by the num- 

* a of tg 2 pee ie find the quantity of the angle EF D; 
which make at the center, and apply the chord to the periphery 
as often as it will go. Thus will the defired figure be infcribed in 
the circle, 

CIRCUMSTANCES, the incidents of an event, or the particu- 
larities that accompany an action. 

Divines fay, the converfion of a finner depends ona certain af- 
femblage, anda certain management of external Circumftances 
in the midft whereof he is placed; which arrangement of Cir- 
cumfpiances, depends on the providence of God: whence conver- 
fion alfo depends on him. 

The Circumftances of the a€tions of men, are exprefled in this 
Latin verfe, 

Quis, quid, ubiy quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando. 
Quis, who, denotes the quality, flate, age, &c. of the perfon. 
Quid, what, the greatnefs, fmallnef, multitude, fewnefs, &c, 
of the thing. Udi, where, the place. Quibus auxilizs, with what 
affiftances, the inftruments, means, &c. Cur, why, on what 
account, with what view. Quomodo, how, the quality of the 
aétion, as to intention or remiffnefs, defignednefs, or cafualty, 
fecrefy, or opennefs, Quando, when, the time; as ona holiday, 
at the hour of prayer, &c. 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS, in law, is ufed for the fupplying, and 
making up the number of jurors, (in cafe any impanelled appear 
not ;' or appearing, be challenged by either party) by adding to 
them fo many of the perfons prefent, or ftanding by, as will 
ferve the turn, 

CIRCUMV ALLATION’, in fortification, a line or trench, with 
a parapet, thrown up by the befiegers, encompaffing all their 
camp to defend it againft any army that may attempt to relieve 
the place, 

* The word is formed from the Latin circum, 
wall, or mound. 


This line is to becannon-fhot diftant from the place, ordinarily, 
about 12 foot broad, and feven deep, It is bordered with a 
breaft-work, and flanked with redoubts, or little forts, erected 
from fpace to fpace. It ferves both to prevent any fuccour from 
being fent into the Place, to keep in deferters, ‘and to prevent 
‘incurfions of the enemy’s garifon. 


‘ Spud be taken that the line of Circumvallation never pafs 
ou], 


about, and va/lum, 


by the foot of an eminence ; left the enemy feizing on the emis 
nence, lodge his cannon, and command the line, 

CIRCUMVOLUTIONSS, in architecture, the turns of the fpi- 

ral line of the Ionic yolute. 

* The word comes from the Latin cirtumvolvere, 


and is alfo applied to the turns of a wreathed, or 
See Cotumn. 


to turn around; 
twifted column. 


CIRCUS*, in antiquity, a large building, either round, or oval ; 
ufed for the exhibiting of fhews to the people, 

* Some derive the word from Circe, to whom Tertullian attributes 
the invention. Caffiodorus fays, Circus comes & circwity—The 
Romans, Servius obfetves, at firft, had no other Circus, but that 
made by the Tiber, on one fide, and a palifade of naked {words on 
the other. Hence, according to Ifidore, came the term /udi cir- 
cenfes, quafi circum-énfes. But Scaliger laughs at that etymology. 

The Roman Circus, was a large oblong edifice, arched at one 
end; encompafled with porticos, and furnifhed with rows of 
feats, placed afcending over each other. 
In the middle was a kind of foot-bank, or eminence, with obe~ 
lisks, ftatues, and pofts at eachend. This ferved them for the 
courfes of their bige and quadrige. 
There were no lef than ten Circus’sat Rome: the largeft was 
that built by the elderTarquin, called Circus Maximus ; between 
the Ayentine and Palatine mounts, Pliny fays, it was enlarged 
by J. Caefar, foas to take in no lefS than three ftadia in length, 
and one in width. 
Themoft magnificent Circus's were thole of Auguftus and Nero. 
There are ftill fome remains of the Circus’s, both at Rome, at 
Nifmes, and other places, 
The Romans were exceflively fond of the games exhibited in 
the Circus, witnefs that verfe in Juvenal, 
a Atque duas tantum res anxius 
Panem & Circen[¢s—————me 
The Games of the Circus, which fome call CircENstan Games, 
were combats celebrated in the Circus, in honour of Confus 
the god of councils; and thence alfo called Confualia. 
They were alfo called Roman Games, Ludi Romani, either on 
account of their antiquity, as being coeval with the Roman peo- 
ple, or becaufe eftablifhed by the Romans: and the games held 
here, the great games, Judi magni, becaufe celebrated with more 
expence and magnificence than any others; and becaufe held in 
honour of the great god Neptune, who was their Confas. 
Thofe who fay they were inftituted in honour of the fun, con- 
found the pompa circenfis, or proceilion of the Circus, with the 
games. 
The games of the Circus were inftituted by Evander, and re- 
eftablifhed by Romulus: the pomp, or proceflion, was only a 
part of the games, making the prelude thereof; and confifting 
of a fimple cavalcade of chariots, 
Till the time of the elder Tarquin, they were held in an ifland 
of the Tiber ; and were called Roman Games « after that prince 
had built the Circus, they took their name therefrom ; as being 
conftantly held thete, 
There were fix kinds of exercifes in the Circus : 
wreftling, and fighting with fwords, with ftaves, 
the fecond was racing: the third  faltatio, 
difci, quoits, arrows, and ceftus; 
fifth was horfecourfing : the fixth 
with two horfes, or with four, 
In this laft exercife, the combatants were at firft 
two fquadrons or quadrils; then into four 3 each 
names of the colours they wore ; faétio alba, ruffia, &e. 
At firft there was only white and red; then green was added, 
and blue. Domitian added two more colours, but they did not 
hold, 


It was Oenomaus who firft invented this method of diftinguifh - 
ing the quadrils by colours. The green was for thofe who re- 
prefented the earth ; the blue for the fea, &¥c. 

CIRRI, in botany, a term ufed for thofe fine firings, or hairs, by 
which fome plants faften themfelves to walls, &¢, for their 
fupport ; as ivy, and the like, 

CIRSOCELE*, in medicine, a multitude of yarices in the tefti- 
cles, which prodigioufly increafe their bulk, and hinder the due 
preparation of the feed: fo as fometimes even to render caftra- 
tion neceflary. This diforder is otherwife called hernia varicofa. 

® The word comes from the Greek xeaQ-, varix, 
hernia, See Varix. 

CISALPINE*, any thing on this fide the Alps. 

* The word is formed from the prepofition cis, on this fide, and 
Alpes; which, though properly confined to the mountains fepa- 
rating Italy and France, yet is ufed by authors for any very high 
mountains.—Thus, Aufonius {peaks of the Alps of the Pyrene- 
ans, the Alps of the Apennines, é¥c. 

The Romans divided Gaul, and the country now called Lom- 
bardy, into Cifalpine and Tranfalpine, 

That which was Cifalpine with regard to the Romans, is Tran- 
alpine with regard to us. 

CISSOID, in geometry, an algebraic curve, firft invented by Dio- 
cles; whence it is peculiarly called the Cifaid of Diocles. See 
Curve, 
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The genelis of the Ci/fid may be thus conceived: To the dia- 


CIT 


In the civil and ordinary courts, it is called Junmoning. 


meter A B, (Tab. Analyfs, fig. 9.) of the femicircle AO B,| Crrarion isalfo ufed in fpeaking of military and monattick, as 


draw an indefinite line, at right angles, BC: then, draw the 
yight line AH, and make AM=1H; or in the other qua- 
drant, LC=A N. Thus will the points M and L be in a curve 
line, AMOL,, which is the Cifad of Diocles. 

Properties of the C1sso1p.—From the genefis it follows, I. That 
drawing the right lines P M and KI, perpendicular to A Bs 
we fhall have AP: KB::AM:I1H. But AM=I1H; 
confequently, AP=:AB. And therefore, A KP B; and 
PNixe TK: Bie 
9, After the fame manner, it appears, that the Cifaid AMO 
biffeMts the femicircle A O B. ; 

3. Again, AK: KI::KI:KB, Thatis, AK:PN:: 
PN:AP. Andagain,AK:PN:: AP: PM; therefore, 
PN:AP::AP:P M. Confequently, AK, PN, AP, and 
PM, are four lines in continual proportion. And if PN =v, 
AP=zx, PM=»; vy. And after the fame manner 
it may be fhewn, that A P, PN, AK, and K L, are in con- 
tinual proportion. : é F 
4. In the Ciffid, the cube of the abfciffe A P, is equal to a folid 
arifing from, the fquare of the femiordinate PM, multiplied 
_into the complement of the diameter of the generating circle 
BaD 

Hence, when the point P fallson B, then xcza, and BC 

a 
==y; confequently, ysx2—.. Wherefore, 0: 12: a2 9" 
o 

that is, the value of y becomes infinite : and therefore the Ci/faid 
AMOL, though it continually approach BC, yet they will 
never meet. 

5. BC, therefore, is an afymptote of the Cifiid. 

‘The antients made ufe both of the conchoid and Ciffid, for the 
finding of two mean continual proportionals between two given 
right lines. 

For the guadvatzre, fubnormal, and fubtangent of the C1sso1p : 
fee QUADRATURE, SUBTANGENT, Sc, 

Cissorp Angle. See the article ANGLE. 

CISTERCIANS, an order of religious, reformed from the Bene- 
di@tines, confifting of an hundred monafteries, and near as many 
nunneries. 

The order took its rife in 1075, from twenty-one zealous 
monks in the monaftery of Molefmein Burgundy ; who, with 
their abbot Robert, complaining that the rule of S, Benedi& 
was not ftri@tly enough obferved ; obtained permiffion of Hugh 
archbifhop of Lyons, and legate of the holy fee, to fettle in a 
place called Ci/feaux, five miles from Dijon. 

Here, Eudes duke of Burgundy ereéted them a houfe, into 
which they were admitted in 1098 ; endowing it with a confi- 
derable revenue. ‘The bifhop of Chalons gave Robert the pa- 
ftoral ftaff, in quality of abbot ; and ereéted the new mona- 
ftery into am abbey. 

Such was the: beginning of the Cifercians, fo famous in after- 
times, and now fo extended throughout all Europe. 

CISTERN*, is properly ufed for a fubterrancous refervoir of rain- 
water. 

* The word, according to fome, comes from ¢is, and ferram, i, e. 
inter terrams others derive it from ciffa, a dua, &c. 


Earthen Cifferns muft be made with good cement, to retain 
the water. And the bottom fhould be covered with fand, to 
fweeten and preferve it. 
Authors mention a Cifern at Conftantinople, the vaults whereof 
are fupported by two rows of pillars, 212 in each row; each 
pillar beirig two foot in diameter. They are planted circular- 
ly, and in radii tending to that in the center. ‘ 
CISTIC t See Seite . 
CIST-Hepatic. Cyst-Hepatie. 
CISTIS. See the articles Cysris, and Hypocistts, 
CISTRUM. See the article SisrRuM, 
CISTULA Catopiric. See the article CaTopTrict, 
CITADEL*, or CrrrapeL, a fort, or place fortified with four, 
five, or fix baftions ; built fometimes in the moft eminent part 
of a city, and fometimes only near the city. 
* The word isa diminutive of the Italian citta, city, g. d. little 
city. 


In the firft cafe, the Citadel ferves to defend the city againft 
enemies. 
In the latter, it ferves to command it, and to keep the inhabi- 
tants in their obedience: for which purpofe the city is left un- 
fortified on the part toward the Citadel, but the Citadel is forti- 
fied toward the city. 
The moft ufifal form for Citadels, is that of a pentagon : a {quare 
being too weak, and a hexagon too large. 
There is always a large efplanade between the city and Citadel. 
See EsPLANADE, y 

CITATION*, in theecclefiaftical courts, a fummons to appear 
bani an ecclefiaftical judge, on fome affair relating to the 
church, . 


* The word comes from cito, of cieo, I ftir up, 


wellas ecclefiaftical courts, Such a heretick wascited to Rome 1 
to a general council, &c. : 
Knights are cited to the general chapters of their order. 
King Edward I. of England, was cited, by order of Philip IV: 
of France, toa court of his peers: The Citation was publifhed 
by the Seigneur d’Arrablay, Senefchal of Perigord and Querci ; 
and was pafted up, by his order, on the gates of the city Li- 
bourne, which Saris to king Henry. And for default 
in not appearing, all his domains, and in F; r 
entenen: r Daniel. i << ohio 
Crrarion is alfo an allegation, or quotation of fome law, autho- 
rity, or paflage, j 
CITHARA, an antient mufical inftrument, by fome fuppofed 
the fame with the lyra; or at leaft, a particular fpecies of the 
lyra ; by others different: though its precife @ru@ture does not 
appear to be known, 
The antients defcribe it as triangular, in form of a Greek Delta, 
A : the poets afcribe the inyention of it to Apollo. 
CITIZEN*, or Crrrrzen, a native or inhabitant of a city, 
vefted with the freedom and rights thereof, nq 


* The word comes from the Latin civis; which authors derive 
from coéo, by reafon the Citizens live together ; or rather from 
cieo, I call together. 


Auguftus, upon numbering the Roman Citizens, found they a- 
mounted to upwards of four millions. 

To make a good Roman Citizen, there were three things requi- 
red: that he were an inhabitant of Rome; that he were in- 
rolled in one of the 35 tribes; and that he were capable of 
dignities—Thofe ftrangers to whom were granted the rights 
and privileges of Roman Citizens, weve properly only honorary 
Citizens. . 

The feventh law, de incolis, makes a great deal of difference be~ 
tween a Citizen anda mere inhabitant. Birth, alone, made a 
Citizen; and entitled to all the privileges of Burgefy : time 
could not acquire it; but the emperor could beftow it. 

CITRON, an agreeable fruit, in colour, tafte, fmell, &c. refem- 
bling a lemon; and ferving, like that, to cool, and quench 
thirft : being produced by a tree of the fame name, much re- 
fembling the lemon-tree, 

The Citron is diftinguifhed from the lemon, in that it is bigger, 
and its pulp firmer ; its fmell brisker, and colour higher, It is 
held excellent againft poifons: and Athenzeus relates an inftance 
of two perfons faid to be preferved fafe from the moft dange- 
rous afpics, by only eating a Citron, 

‘The diftillers, perfumers, confectioners, é¥c. procure divers 
things from Citrons ; as eflences, oils, confections, waters, &c, 

Crrron-Water, See the article Citron-WaTeEr, 

Crtron-Santal. See the article Sanrar, 

CITY, or Crrry, Urbs, a large town inclofed with a wall, 

Itis hard to give any juft definition of a City ; in regard, cu- 
ftom has referved the appellation of towns, to many places which 
feem to have every thing requifite to conftitute Cities, 
Formerly, City was only underftood of fuch towns as were bi- 
fhops fees: which diftinétion feems ftill to hold in England ; 
though no where elfe. See BisHor, and Drocesr, 4 
The term City had its rife among us, fince the conqueft; for in 
the time of the Saxons there were no Cities, but all great towns 
were called Burghs—Thus, London was called Lunden Burgh. 
See BurGH. 

And for a long time after the conqueft, City and Burgh were 
ufed promifcuoufly.—Thus, in the charter of Leicefter, that 
place is called both civitas and burgus ; which fhewsa miftake in 
my lord Coke, where he tells us, that every City was, or is'a 
bifhop’s fee. Nor had Glocefter any bifhop then ; though it is 
called a City in Dome’s-day. The like may be obferved of Cam- 
bridge; to which it may be added, that Crompton, reckoning 
up our Cities, leaves out Ely, though it had a bifhop tind a ret 
thedral. ° 
Yet Chaffanzeus de Confuetud: Burgund, fays, France has within 
its territories 104 Cities ; and gives his reafon, becaufe it has fa 
many archbifhops, and bifhops. 

Crry is particularly ufed to exprefs the heart of the place. At 
Paris they have the City, and the Univer/ity ; at London we have 
the City and the Suburbs. 


Advocate of a Crt, > ADYOCATE. 
Capital Crry. Carrrat, 
College of CITIES. CoLLecE. 
Foreft Crvies. Forest. * 
Freedam of a Cur. Sce the article¢ Frerpom, 
Flanours of the Crvy, ] Honours, 
Imperial Crviss. IMPERIAL. 
Municipal Crvies. Municrpar. 
Provoft of the City. ; Provost. 


Curry, Civitas, in {peaking of antiquity, fignifies a ftate, or 
people, with all its dependencies, conftituting a particular re- 
publick.—Such as are, ftill, feveral. Cities of the empire, and 
the Swifs cantons, 

Though 


civ 


Though the antient Gauls were, in effect, only one nation ; { 


they were yet divided into feveral peoples, which formed as many 
different ftates: or, to fpeak with Cafar, as many- different 
Civitates, Cities. Befides that each City had its particular af- 
femblies, it fent deputies, too, from time to time, to the gene- 
ral affemblies held on affairs relating to their common intereft. 

CIVET *, a kind of perfume, bearing the name of the animal 
whence it is taken, 

* The word comes from the Arabic Zibet, or Zebed, fcum, froth. 
The Civet, or Civet-cat*, is a little animal, not unlike our 
cat; excepting that its fhout is more pointed, its claws les 
fharp, and its cry different. 

* Some naturalifts will have it the fame with the hyzna of A- 
riftotle, and call it Ayana odorifera. Others fappofe it the 
panther of the ancients, while the generality take it for a kind 
of wild cat, and call it fe/és xidetica on account of the perfume 
it yields, which the Arabs call zide?. It is anative of Africa, 
the Indies, Peru, Brazil, Guinea, &'c. 

‘The perfume this animal produces, is formed like a kind of 
greafe, or thick fcum, in a receptacle, or bag, under its tail, 
between the anus and pudendum of the creature *, 

* An ample defcription of the Civer bag, its glands, the refer- 
voirs of the perfume, &c. is given by M. Morand in Mem. 
Acad. R. Scienc. dn. 1728. p. 568. § 99. 

It is gathered from time to time; and ftill abounds, in pro- 
portion as the animal is fed. 

‘There isa very confiderable traffic of Civct, from Baflora, Cali- 
cut, and other places, where the animal that produces it is bred. 
‘Though, great part of the Civet among us is furnifhed us by the 
Dutch ; who bring up a confiderable number of the animals, 
Before any of thefe animals were feen in Europe, or it had been 
obferved how the perfume had been gathered, the common 
opinion, founded on the relations of travellers, was, that it was 
the fweat of that animal, when irritated and provoked into Tage. 
To this effect, it was faid, that the animal was inclofed in an 
iron cage; and after having been a long time beaten with 
rods, they gathered with a {poon, through the bars of the cage, 
and between the thighs of the animal, the fweat or foam, 
which the rage and agitation had produced: and that without 
this precaution, the animal would yield no perfume at all, 
But experience has taught us better ; and we now know, that 
the perfume Civet, is only a thick un@tuous humour, fecreted 
by certain glands between the two tunics of the bag wherein it 
is amafied, under the creature’s tail, beneath the anus, 

Civet mutt be chofen new, of a good coniiftence, a palifh co- 
Jour, anda ftrong fimell. 

Befides the Indian and Dutch Civet, there is alfo a Civet from 
Brafil, or Guinea, like that of India; and an occidental Civet, 
which bears no refemblance to it : this being only a term ufed 
to exprefs the human excrements. 

Civet is little ufed in medicine, except in a thickne(¢of hearing, 
from cold ; where a grain or two being put in a little cotton, 
or wool, and the cars ftopped therewith, is fometimes of 
fervice. It is much ufed among perfumers and confeétioners, 
See Supplement, article Zipet arcum Animal, 

CIVIC, Civicus, an epithet applied toa kind of crown, made 
of oaken leaves; antiently beftowed by the Romans, on thofe 
who faved the life of a fellow-citizen in a battle, or an affault, 
The Civic crown was exceedingly efteemed; and was even 
given as an honour, to Auguftus; who on this occafion ftruck 
coins with this device, Os Crves Servatos,—It was alfo 
granted to Cicero 3 after his difcovery of Catiline’s confpiracy. 

CIVIL, Crvixis, in its general fenfe, denotes fomething that 
regards the policy, publick good, or peace of the citizens, or 
fubjects of a flate. 

In this fenfe, we fay, Civil government; Civil law 3 Civil 
rights; Civil war, &c, 

Crvit, ina legal fenfe, is alfo applied to the ordinary procedure 
in an action relating to fome pecuniary matter, or intereft,— 
In which fenfe it is oppofed to criminal. 

Civit Aétion. See the article Action. 

Civit Architedure, “See the article ARCHITECTURE, 

Civit Day. See the article Day. 

Civri Death, any thing that retrenches, or cuts off a man from 
Civil fociety : as, a condemnation to the gallies, perpetual 
banifhment, condemnation to death, outlawry, and excom- 
munication ; all which make a man ceafe to be looked on as 
a citizen. 

The term is likewife applied to thofe who are no longer capa- 
ble of aéting in temporal concerns: as, thofe who renounce 
the world, who retire and make vows in a monatftery, &e. 

Civit Fruits. See the article Frurrs, 

Civin Hifiory. See the article History. 

Civin Law, Lex Civixis, is defined, in the inftitutes, to be 

, the laws peculiar to each city, or each people.—But in the 
modern ufe, it properly implies the Roman law, contained in 
the inftitutes, ‘the digeft, and the code; otherwife called, lex 
feripta, or the written law. 

The Roman law, at its commencement, was very inconfiderable. 
Under the kings, the People were governed by certain laws, 


Prepared by the fenate, paffed by the kings, and confir ed in 
an aflembly of the people, 4 re 25 
a 
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Papirius was the firft who made acolle@ion of the regal laws $ 
which took its name from its author, and was called jys papi- 
rianum, 
The Republic, after abolithing the regal government, ftill re~ 
tained the royal laws: to thefe they added the law of the 
twelve tables, drawn by the Decemviri, from the laws of 
twelve of the principal cities of Greece; and the more €qui- 
table among the laws hitherto practifed at Rome. 
The law of the twelve tables was at length found fo fevere, 
and conceived in fuch obfcure terms ; that it was judged pro~ 
per to moderate, reftrain, and afcertain’ it, by other laws, 
Propofed to the fenate by the confuls, and pafled at general 
aflemblies of the people; according to the praétice that had 
obtained under the kings themfelves, 
In the year of Rome 731, the Republic expired ; and the whole 
power of the people was transferred to Auguftus, who was 
contented to publifh his new laws in the affembly of the peo- 
ple; to keep up fome image of the Republic by this formality. 
‘Tiberius abolifhed thefe occafional aflemblies, on pretence of 
their being too numerous; and in lieu thereof offered his laws 
to the fenate, who never failed to confirm them : infomuch 
that the laws of Tiberius, and his fucceflors, who kept the 
fame meafures with the fenate, were efteemed /enatus confulta. 
Thusarofe two kinds of Roman law, with regard to the changes 
in the legiflative authority : the laws eftablifhed by the people, 
Pkebifcita ; and the laws of the emperors, or imperial laws. 
During the time of the republic, and even under the empe- 
rors, there were juris-confulti ; who making publick profeffion 
of the ftudy of the law, interpreted, were confulted on the 
different fenfes of the laws, and gave anfwers to’ the queftions 
propofed to them hereon; which were called refponfa pru- 
dentum. 
Papirius was the firft of thefe juris-confulti, after the expulfion 
of the kings; and Modeftinus was the laft, See Juris- 
Consurrus, 
After him, viz. in 240, thefe oracles’ of the Roman jurif- 
prudence ceafing, out of their writings, which made no lefe 
than 2000 volumes, a body of the Roman law. was after- 
wards compiled, by order of Juftinian, 
The magiftrates, on their fide, in adminiftring juftice, inter 
preted the laws with more freedom than even the juris-con- 
fulti, and were, as it were, the living voice of the law. 
The emperors too, to render the interpretation of the magi- 
ftrates lef free and frequent, appointed, that they themfelves 
fhould be confulted ; and their anfwers expected, as to queftions 
in law: as may be obferved from Pliny’s epiftles to Trajan. 
In proportion as new laws were made at Rome, care was taken 
to colleét and reduce them into bodies, Papirius, as before 
obferved, in the time of*Tarquinius Superbus, made a col- 
le&tion of the regal laws. And no fooner was the republic 
eftablifhed, than the body of laws of the twelve tables was 
compiled, 
In the time of Julius Cefar, Offilius, a lawyer, began a col- 
leQion of the edi&s of the preetors ; but this was not finifhed 
till the time of Adrian, by another lawyer, Julianus. 
In the time of Conftantine, or his children, two juris-con- 
fulti compiled two codes; from their authors called the Grago~ 
rian, and Hermogenian Code. See Cove. 
Laftly, Juftinian, finding the authority of the Roman Taw,al- 
moft abolifhed in the welt, by the declenfion of the empire ; 
refolved to make a general collection, of the whole Roman 
jurifprudence ; and committed the care thereof to his chanccl- 
Jor ‘Tribonianus, 
That minifter executed his commiffion with a great deal of 
diligence, not to fay precipitation a new code was finifhed 
in 529, and a digeft in 533. 
The fame year he publifhed an abridgment thereof, containing 
the firft principles and elements of law, under the title: of 
inflitutes. 
In the courfe of this reign, Juftinian made 168 conftitutions, 
and 13 edicts; which made a confiderable alteration in the 
antient law, and were called novels. 
All thefe together, make the corpus juris civilis, or body of the 
civil law, as reduced, by order of Juftinian, 
For the fpace of 300 years, this fyftem of law obtained without 
any innovation. But the new conftitutions made by the empe- 
rors from time to time, at length occaftoning fome alterations ; 
the emperor Bafil, and Leo his fon, compofed a new body of 
the Roman law, chiefly from the Juftinian, in‘ the Greek 
language; dividing it into feven volumes, and 60 books ; under 
the title of Bofilica. From which time, Juftinian’s body had 
but little credit in the eaft; the Bafilica taking place of if, 
Tn the weft, -the Givi] Law had a different fortune: it is ordi- 
narily fuppofed not to have been there known till the year 600 ; 
when Lotharius II, finding the book at the taking of Melphi, 
a town in Naples, made a prefent of it to the city of Pifa: 
though we find it quoted in feveral Latin works ‘Tong before 
Lotharius, It is true, however, it was never taught publickly 
till the twelfth century ; when Irnerius firft made profeffion of 
it at Bologna, in 1128; whence it was carried by his difciples 
into other countries; and in a little time was taught in all the 
univerfities, 

it 
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Tt is allowed that the Civil law contains all the principles of na- 
tutal equity ; and that nothing can be better calculated to form 
good fenfe, and found judgment. Hence, though in feveral 
countries it has no other authority but that of reafon, and 
juftices it is every where referred to for authority, and is that 
alone taught in the Univerfities. 

It is not received at this day ir any nation without fome alte- 
rations: fometimes the feudal law is mixed with it, or gene- 
ral and particular cuftoms ; and often, ordinances and ftatutes 
cut off a great part of it. 

In Turkey, the Bafilicts are only ufed. In Italy, the canon 
Jaw, and cuftoms, have excluded a good part of it, In Ve- 
nice cuftom hath almoft an abfolute government. In the Mi- 
Janefe, the feudal law, and particular cuftoms, bear fway. In 
Naples and Sicily, the conftitutions and laws of the Lombards 
are faid to-prevail. In Germany and Holland, the Civil Law 
is efteemed to be the municipal law: but yet many parts of it 
are there grown obfolete ; and others are altered, either by the 
canon law, or a different ufage. 

In Friezeland, it is obferved with more ftri€tnefs: but in the 
northern parts of Germany, the jus Saxonicum, Lubecente, 
or Culmenfe, is preferred before it. In Denmark and Sweden 
it hath fearce any authority at all. In France only a part of it 
is received; and that part is in fome places as a cuftomary 
law : and in thofe provinces neareft to Italy, it is received as a 
municipal written’ law. In criminal caufes, the Civil Law is 
more regarded in France; but the manner of trial is regulated 
by ordonnances and ediéts. 

The Civil law, ‘in Spain and Portugal, is connested with the 
jus regium*and cuftom. In Scotland, the ftatutes of the Se- 
derunt, part of the regia majeftatis, and their cuftoms, Con- 
troul the Civil'law. 

Tn England, it is ufed in the ecclefiaftical courts; in the courts 
of the admiralty; and in the two univerfities: yet in all thefe 
it is reftrained and direéted by the common law. See Law, 
Common-Law, &ec. 

Crvit-Month. See the article Mont H. 

Crvit Obligation. See the article OsLIGATIoN. 

Crvit War, is a war between people of the fame ftate, or the 
citizens of the fame city. 

iyi. Year, is the legal year, or annual account of time, which 
every government appoints to be ufed within its own domini- 
ons. See Time. 

It is thus called, in contradiftin@tion to the natural year ; which 
is meafured exaétly by the revolution of the heavenly bodies. 

Cryriians College, See the article CoLLece. 

CIVILISATION, a law, or judgment, which renders a crimi- 
nal procefs, civil. See Civir, Se. 

Civilifation is performed by turning the information into an in- 
queft, or vice verfa. 

CLAIM, in law, achallenge of intereft in any thing that is in 
poffeffion of another; at leaft of a man’s own, See CHAL- 
LENGE, Possession, &e, See alfo Non-cLAim. 

There are divers kinds of Claims: as Claim by charter, by de- 
feent, by acquifition, Sc, : 

Continual CLAIM, a Claim made from time to time, within every 

year and day, to land, or other thing, which on fome ac- 
counts, cannot be attained without danger. 
Thus, if Lam difleifed of land, into which, though I have 
aright, I do not enter for fear of being beaten; I am to hold 
on my right of entry at my beft opportunity ; by approaching 
‘as near asI can, once every year, as long asI live: and thus I 
leave the right of entry to my heir, 

Folfe Cram. See the article arse, 

Quit Craim. See the article Qurr. ; 

CLAIR-OBSCURE, or Cu1aro-Scuro, in painting, the art 
of diftributing to advantage, the lights and fhadows of a piece ; 
both with regard to the eafing of the eye, and heightening the 
effe&t of the whole compofition. : 

Thus, when a painter gives his figures a ftrong relievo, loofens 
them from the ground, and fets them free from each other, by 
the management of his lights and fhadows ; he is faid to un- 
derftand the Clatr-ob/cure. 

The Clair-obfcure makes one of the great divifions, or branches 
of painting ; the whole of a pi€ture being refolvable into light 
and fhadow. 

The doétrine of the Clair-ob/cure, will come under the fol- 
lowing rules.—Light may either be confidered with regard to 
itfelf ; to its effects; the place wherein it is diffufed; or its ufe. 
For the ift, light is either natural, or artificial. 

Natural, either comes immediately from the fun, which is 
brisk, and its colour various, according to the time of the day ; 
or it is that of a clear air through which light is fpread, and 
whofe colour isa little bluith; or of a cloudy air, which is 
darker, yet reprefents objects in their genuine colours with 
more eafe to the eye. 

Artificial light, proceeds from fire, or flame, and tinges the 
obje& with its own colour: but the light it projects, is very 
narrow and confined, — - 

For the 2d, the effets of light are either principal, as when 
the rays fall perpendicularly on thg top of a body, without 
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any interruption ; or glancing, as when it fides along bodies 
or fecondary, which is for things at a diftance. 

3. For the place, it is either the open campaign, which makes 
objets appear with great foftnef ; of an inclofed place where 
the brightnefs is more vivid, its diminution more hafty, and 
its extremes more abrupt. 

4. For the ufe, or application: the light of the fun is always 
to be fuppofed without, and over-againft the picture ; that it 
may heighten the foremoft figures; the luminaries themfelves 
never appearing, in regard the beft colours cannot exprefs 
them. ‘The chief light is to meet on the chief group, ‘and as 
much as poffible on the chief figure of the fubje&t. The lighé 
is to be purfued over the great parts, without being crofled, or 
interrupted with little fhadows. ‘The full force of the princi- 
pal light to be only in one part of the piece: taking care 
never to make two contrary lights. Not to be fcrupuloufly 
confined to one univerfal light; but to fuppofe other acceflory 
ones, as the opening of clouds, &'c. to loofen fome things, and 
produce other agreeable effets, Laftly, the light to be dif- 
ferent, according to the quality of the things whence it pro- 
ceeds, and the nature of the fubjeGts which receive it. For 
fhadows ; they are diftinguifhed, 1°, into thofe formed on the 
bodies themfelves, by their proper relievos. 2°, Thofe made 
by adjacent bodies: thofe that make parts of any whole; 
and the different effe€ts, according to the difference of places. 
For the firft, fince the different effets of lights only appear by 
fhadows, their degrees muft be well managed. The place 
which admits no light, and where the colours are loft, muft be 
darker than any part that has relievo, and difpofed in the front. 
The reflex, or return of the light, brings with it a colour 
borrowed from the fubjeét that reflects it; and flies off at a 
greater or lefsangle, according to the fituation of the refleéting 
body, with regard to the luminous one: hence, its effet mutt 
be different in colour, and in force; according to the difpofiti- 
ons of bodies. Deepenings, which admit not of any light, or 
reflex, muft never meet on the relievo of any member of any 
great elevated part ; but in the cavities or joints of bodies, the 
folds of draperies, €c, And to find occafions for introducing 
great fhadows to ferve for the,repofe of the fight, and the 
loofening of things; inftead of many little fhadows, which 
have a pitiful effect. 

For the 2d, the fhadows made by bodies, are either in plain 
and fmooth places, or on the earth; wherein they are deeper 
than the bodies that occafion them, as receiving :lefs reflex 
light ; yet ftill, diminifh as they depart further from. their 
caufe; or they are on the neighbouring bodies, where they 
are to follow the form of the faid bodies, according to their 
magnitude and pofition, with regard to the light.’ 

For the 3d, In thadows that have parts, the painter muft ob- 
ferve to take for a light in a fhadowed place, the teint, or luftre 
of the light part ; and, on the contrary, for the fhadow in the 
lightened part, the teint, or luftre in the fhadow: to makean 
agreeable aflemblage of colour, fhadow, and reflex inthe fha- 
dowed part ; but without interrupting the great mafles of fha- 
dow: to avoid forming little things in the fhadow, as not being 
perceived, unlefs clofely looked at; and to work, as it were, 
in the general, and at one fight: never to fet the ftrong fha- 
dows againft the lights, without foftening the harfh contraft 
by the help of fome intermediate colour: though the’ mafs of 
light may be placed either before or behind that of the fhadow ; 
yet ought it to be fo difpofed, as to illumine the principal 
parts of the tubjeét. 

For the 4th, The effe& of fhadows are different,’ as the place 
is either wide and fpacious ; as in thofe coming-immediately 
from the fun, which are very fenfible, and their extremes 
pretty abrupt; from the ferene air, which are fainter and 
more fweet ; from the dark air, which appear more diffufed, 
and almoft imperceptible; and thofe from an artificial light, 
which-makes the fhadows deep, and their edges very abrupt : 
or as it is more narrow and confined, where the lights coming 
from the fame place make the fhadow more ftrong, and thg 
reflex lefs fenfible. 

Crair-Orscure, Cutaro-scuro, is alfo ufed for a defiga 
confifting only of two colours; ordinarily black and white, 
fometimes black and yellow. , 

Or, it isa defign only wathed with one colour; the fhadows 
being of a dusky brown colour, and the lights heightened up 
with white. 

The word is alfo applied to prints of two colours, taken off at 
twice; whereof there are volumes in the cabinets of the curi- 
ous in prints. a 

The word Clair-obfcure isa compound of two others." Clair is 
ufed among the French for thofe parts of a painting which re- 
fle& the moft light; and comprehends ‘hot oniy the lights 
themfelves, but alfo thofe colours that are luminous, By 2b- 
yfure, is meant not only all the fhades, ‘but alfo all the colours 
that are dusky. . 

CLAMEA admittenda in itinere per atturnatum, ida writ whereby 
the king commands the juftice in eyre to admit.a perfon’s Claim 
by an attorney, who being employed in the kingMstervice, can- 
not come in perfon, pe 


CLAMOR, 
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CLAMOR, or Crameur de Haro, a popular term in the 


French laws, importing a complaint, or cry, whereby any 


one implores the affiftance of juftice againft the oppreffion of 


another, ° : 

CLAMP, in a fhip, a piece of timber applied to a maft, or 
yard, to flrengthen it, and prevent the wood from burft- 
ing. 

Cramp, alfo denotes a little piece of wood, in form of a 
wheel ; ufed inftead of a pulley in a mortice, ’ 

CLAMPING, in joinery, &c.—When a piece of board is fit- 
ted with the grain, to the end of another piece of board crofs 
the grain; the firft board is faid to be clamped.—T hus the ends 
of large old tables were commonly clamped, to preferve them 
from warping. 

Cramp-Nalts, are fuch nails as are ufed to faften on Clamps, 
in building and repairing of fhips. ; 

CLANCULARII, a feé& of Anabaptifts, who denied the necef- 
fity of making an open profeffion of the faith ; and taught that 
a private one would be fufficient. 

Thefe were alfo alfo called Hortulani, and Gardnersy from the 
places they chofe to affemble in, inftead of churches. 

CLANDESTINE *, any thing done fecretly, and without the 
knowledge of fome of the parties interefted in it ; or without 
the proper folemnities. 

* The word comes from the prepofition clam, of xaew, claudo, 
That, or xasuya, furtum, theft. i 


Thus, a marriage is faid to be Clande/tine, when performed 
without the publication of banns, the confent of parents, or 
the knowledge of the ordinary.—The council of Trent, and 
the French ordonnances annul all clande/tine marriages, 4 
CLAP, in medicine, the firft ftage, or ftate of the venereal dif- 
eafe ; called alfo a Gonorrhea. 
Dr. Cockburn, and others after him, will have the Clap to 
confift in an ulceration of the mouths of the glands. of the 
urethra in men, and of the glandular lacunze in women; oc- 
cafioned by the infinuation of an acrimonious, purulent mat- 
ter, contracted from an infected perfon in a@tu coitus. 
From thefe glands, iffues or gleets a fharp corrofive mat- 
ter, accompanied with heat of urine, chordee, &e, which 
makes what is ufually termed the firft ftage of the di- 
ftemper. : 
AA Clap appears fometimes fooner, and other times later, though 
generally in about three or four days after the infection is re- 
ceived ; and difcovers itfelf by the running, &¥c. of the penis, 
with inflammation of the glans, or nut of the yard. 
If the perfon be affected with a phimofis, or paraphimofis; if 
the running be of a thin confiftence, a yellow or green co- 
lour, and in great quantity, and the tefticles fwelled, it is ufu- 
ally termed a gonorrhea virulenta ; and the Clap fuppofed to be 
in its fecond ftage. 
Some authors think, that in this degree, or ftage, the infe&tion 
has reached the mafs of blood, and the veficule feminales ; 
others infift, that thefe fymptoms may be accounted for from 
the running, or virus, being more corrofive ; and by that 
means irritating and inflaming the adjacent parts, 
The cure of a Clap confifts in proper evacuations, as calomel- 
purgatives, refrigerant emulfions, powders, &'c, turbith-eme- 
ticks, and laftly, proper terebinths, &c. to which fome add 
decoétions of the lignum vite. As to externals, they are ge- 
nerally comprehended under the form of fomentations, cata- 
plafms, liniments, and lotions, 
Late authors, and efpecially Dr. Cockburn, have infifted on 
the cure of a Clap by a particular inje&tion, without the ufe of 
any other medicine. —This has given a handle to quacks, who, 
by affecting to do the fame by their injeétions, generally check 
the running, and make a confirmed pox. 
‘Lurbith-mineral, calomel, &c. given in fmall dofes, and con- 
tinued for fome time, {0 as to take effect by _way of alteratives, 
have been lately much commended as to fuccef& Mercurial 
unguents, ufed in fmall quantities, fo as not to raife a falivati- 
on, are faid to cure all the ftages of the venereal difeafe - this 
practice is ufual at Montpelier, 
Mr, Becket, in the Phil/ephical Tranfattions, attempts to thew, 
that the difeafe we now call a Clap, is the fame with that our 
forefathers called a burning, or brenning ; under which name it 
was known feveral hundred years before the commonly fup- 
pofed origin of the venereal difeafe ; and that the appellation 
brenning, Sc. was only difcontinued as that of Clap com- 
menced, 
dn a MS, asold as Henry IV, Arden, chirurgeon to that prince, 
defines brenning to be a certain inward heat and excoriation of 
the urethra; which, Mr. Becket obferves, gives us a perfeé& 
idea of what we now call a Clap. For frequent diffe&tions of 
fuch as have laboured under that difeafe, have made it evident, 
that the urethra is excoriated by the virulency of the matter 
they receive from the infected woman: which excoriation, or 
ulceration, he adds, is not confined to the oftioli, or mouths 
of the mucous glands of the urethra, as has been lately ima- 
gined ; but may equally attack any part of the urethra, 
‘The heat, or burning which fuch perfons feel in making water, 


B a poesanee of this excoriation of the urethra ; the falts 
ou, I, 4 
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contained in the utine pricking ‘and irritating the nevous f= 
brillze of the urethra, thus divefted of its natural mem- 
brane. See Supplement, erticle GoNORRH#A. 
CLARENCIEUX, the fecond king at arms; thus called from 
the duke of Clarence, to whom he firft belonged. 
Lionel, third fon of Edward Ul. having by his wife the ho. 
nour of Clare in the. county of ‘Thomond, was hereupon cre- 
ated duke of Clarence; which dukedom afterwards efcheating 
to Edward IV. he made this herald, who properly belonged ta 
the duke, a king at arms; naming him Clarenciens iri French, 
and Clarencivs in Latin. 
His office is to marfhal, and difpofe of the funerals of all the 
lower nobility ; as baronets, knights, efquires, and gentlemen 
on the fouth-fide of Trent: whence he is alfo called /urray, or 
Jouthroy, in contradiftinGion to norroy, See Norroy. 
CLARET *, or Crarrer, pale red, a name which the French 


give to fuch of their red wines as are not of a deep, or high 
colour. See Wine, 


* The word is a diminutive of clair, clear, btight, tranfparent. 


Crarert, Crarzrum, in the antient pharmacy, was a kind 
of wine {weetened with fugar, and impregnated with aro~ 
matics; fometimes alfo called hippockas, or vinum hippacrati- 
cum ; becaufe fuppofed to have been firft prefcribed by Hip- 
pocrates, 

Tt has its name Clarét, from its being clarified by percolation 
through 2 flannel bag, called manica hippocratis. 

CLARICORD, or Manicord, a mufical inftrument, in form‘of 
a fpinett. 

It has 49 or 50 keys, and 70 ftrings, which bear on five 
bridges ; ‘the firft whercof is the higheft, the reft diminifhing 
in proportion. Some of the ftrings are in unifon ; their num- 
ber being greater than that of the ftops, 

There are feveral little mortifes for paffing the jacks, armed 
with little braf hooks, which ftop and raife the chords in 
lieu of the feather ufed in virginals and fpinetts, But what 
diftinguifhes it moft, is, that the ftrings are covered with 
pieces of cloth, which render the found the fweeter; and 
deaden it fo, as that it cannot be heard to any confiderable 
diftance, 
Hence fome call it the dumb fpinett ; whence it comes to be 
particularly in ufe among the nuns, who learn to play, and 
are unwilling to difturb the filence of the dormitory. 

The Claritord is more antient than either the fpinett or harp~ 
ficord ; as is obferved by Scaliger, who, however, only gives 
it 35 ftrings, , 3 

CLARIFICATION, in chymiftry, the aé of clearing, or fining 
of liquors from their groffer parts. 

Clarification is performed by ebullition, defpuimation, and cola 
ture, or filtration. 

The term is chiefly applied to juices, decoétions, and fyrups, 
which are clarified by filtration, or by pafing them through 
a ftrainer, after having beat them up into a froth with the 
whites of eggs; the vifcous parts of the eggs entangling the 
thick grof particles of the liquor, retain them in the ftrainer. 
Sometimes the mixture is boiled ; by which means, the eggs 
entangle the groffer parts, and carry them up to the top in a 
tough fcum ; which is either taken off with a fpoon, or fee 
parated by a flannel bag, as before, called Llippocrates’s fleeve. 
Another method is, by letting the liquor ftand in a conyeni- 
ent veffel, till the grofler particles fettle, 

In diftilled waters, é&'¢. which have a milky hue, or are tur- 
bid, this is generally effe&ted with fine fugar, mixed with a 
{mall quantity of allum; which will bear down the oily parts, 
and leave the reft clear, 
Many liquors are clarified by pafling them through a thick 
brown paper ; among others, hippocras, hydromel, &c. The 
antients clarified their wines by pouring them from of the lees, 
into another barrel, through a tin ftrainer. 

Fine and delicate wines are ufually clarified with ichthyocella, 
or fifh-glue: the thicker wines with omelette, or whites of 
eggs diluted in water. Sometimes with pouring them through 
a heap of little chips, 
It is an error to fuppofe that cither ifinglafs, or omelette, can 
be prejudical to the health ; fince both the one and the other 
fall down with the lees, without producing any ill effe@. 
That which makes wines unwholefome, is not the ceri 

by thefe innocent means, but the mixtures and fophiftications 
of the vintners, to make them.brisk, and bring them to life 
again after the fret; which is done with aqua vitez, fpices, 
pigeons dung, €&'c. 
Sugar is clarified with the whites of eggs and fugar beat to- 
gether, 

For malt liquors, particularly beer, there are various methods 
of clearing ; the beft is by cafting into it fixed nitre: fome 
add the quinteffence of malt and wine ; whites of eggs made 
into balls with a little fower and ifing-glafs: oil and quin- 
teflence of barley have the fame effeét. Tt is exceedingly 
cleared and ftrengthened, by adding to it, during the time of 
its fermentation, fome ardent fpizit. See Mart Liquor. 

CLARIGATIO, or Crarication, in the law of nations, a 
loud, clear call, or fammons made to an enemy, to demand 

’ 2Aa fatisfaction 
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fatisfa@tion for fome injury received ; in defe&t whereof, -1e- 
courle will be had to reprifals. , 

Clarigatio amounts to much the fame with what the Greeks 
call ard esantuct.—Though Naude ufes the word in a fome- 
what different manner. ¢ Reprifals, fayshe, fignify the fame 
‘as pignorationes Budo, aut clarigationes Hermolao: for, 28 to 
© the Greek word qndrolepfia, it is equivalent to the Latin 
© pignorandi poteftas, 9 F 

CLARION *, a kind of trumpet, whofe tube is narrower, an 

its tone acuter and fhriller than the common trumpet, , 
* Menage derives ghe word from the Italian C/aring, of the Latin 

Clarus, by xeafon of the clearnefs of its found. 

Nicod fays, the Claris, as now ufed among the Moors, and 

the Portuguefe, who borrowed it from the Moors, feryed an- 

tiently for a treble to feveral trumpets, which founded. tenor 

and bas He adds, that it was only ufed among the cavalry, 

and the marines. 

Cr Below: in heraldry, is a bearing reprefented in Tab. Freral- 
dry, fig, 36.—He bears ruby, three Clarions topaz 3 being the 
arms of the earl of Bath, by the name of Granville, 
Guillim takes thefe Clarions to be a kind of old-fathioned 
triimpets; but others rather think, they, reprefent the rudder 
of a fhip; and others a reft for a lance. 

CLARO-OBSCURO, See CLAir-OxscurRE. 

CLARY WATER. Sce the article Warer. 

CLASP NAILS. See the article Narxs. : 

CLASPERS, in botany, are tendrils, threads, or ligaments of a 
middle nature between that of a root, and trunk; whereby 
fhrubs, and other leffer plants, take hold of trees, or other 
things near them, for their fupport, Gc. nary f 
The wifdom of the creator is very confpicuous, in this provi- 
fion for fomie fpecies of plants, which need it; as ivy», vines, 
bryony, Sc, vee 
The contrivance is various in various fubjeéts, Malpighi ob- 
feryes, that the Cla/pers of ivy are roundifh, and covered with 
hair ; and what is very remarkable, they yield a glutinous te- 
rebigthine humour, by. means whereof, they adhere clofely to 


ftones, €%c. Nature, he adds, ufes no lefg artifice in the vitis } 


canadenfis. 


Clafpers ferve fometimes for fupport only ; as thofe of the |) 
vine, bryony, &'c. whofe branches being long, flender, and }; 
brittle, would be weighed down by their own load, and that of 


their fruit, but for thefe Cla/pers, which by a natural fpire, or 
circumyolution, catch hold of any adjacent body. 

Clajpers fometimes, alfo ferve for a fupply of juice ;, asi in the 
trunk-roots of ivy, which being a tall plant, and of a compact 
fubftance, the fap would not be fufficiently furnifhed to. the 
upper fprouts, without this expedient. 

Clafpers alfo. fometimes ferve for ftabiliment, as thofe of cucum- 
bers; for propagation, as thofe of camomile ; and for thade, 
ftabiliment, and propagation altogether, as thofe of ftrawberries. 

CLASS *, Crassts, a diftribution of perfons, or things, ranged 
according to their merit, value, or nature. See Ranx,, Ge. 

* The word comes from the Latin Cla/is, derived. by,fome from 
the Greek yarcw, congrego, conveco; a Cla/t being nothing but 
a multitude, affembled apart. 

Crass is particularly ufed for a diftin@tion among fcholars; who 
are diftributed into feveral Cla//és, or forms, according to their 
capacities, and. attainments. 

Quintilian ufes the word Clafis in this fenfe, in the firft book 
of his i/litutiones. 

CLASSIC, CrassicAL, a term chiefly applied: to authors read 
in the Claes, at {chools, and who are in great authority there. 
In this fenfe, Aquinas, and the mafter of the: fentences are 
claffic authors in the {chool divinity ; Ariftotle, in philofophy ; 
Cicero and Virgil in the humanities.»—Aulus, Gellius: ranks 


among Claffic authors, Cicero, Ceefar, Salluft, Virgil, Ho- |! 


Tage, Che. 
The term Cla/fic feems properly applicableonly to authors who 
lived in the time of the Roman. republic, and the Auguftan 
age, when the Latin was in its perfeGtion, 
It appears to have taken its rife hence, that an eftimate of 
every perfon’s eftate being appointed by. Servius Tullus, he di- 
vided the Roman.people into {ix bands, which he called: Cla/fs. 
—The eftate of thofe of the firft Claffis was, not to: be under 
200 pounds: and thefe, by way of eminence, were called 
Claffics, Claffici. 
Hence, alfo, authors of the firft rank, came to be called 
Claffics : all the reft were. faid to. be infra claffem, 
The firft Clafis, again, was fubdivided into centuries ; making 
fourfcore centuries of footmen, and eighteen of horfemen, — 
Each Claffis confifted, one half of the younger fort, who were 
to make war abroad ; and the other of old men, who ftaid-at 
home for the defence of. the city. 
CLAUDENDA Curia. See the article Curta. 
CLAVELLATI Cineres,, Potajhes. See the article CInERES. 
CLAVICULA:, collar bones, in,anatomy, two fmall bones, fi- 
tuate at the bafis of the neck, and top. of the breaft.—See' Tab. 
Anatomy, (Oftedl.) fig. 3. 0. 35 3. 


‘They are about half a foot long, of the thicknefsof a finger, 


and a little bent at each end, and that different ways, fomewhat 


like the letterS ; and are thus called, as being the keys, claves, 


of the thorax, 


} 
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Their inner fabflance is fpongy’; whence they are brittle, eafily 
broke, and ecafily coalefcing again.—They are joined to’ the 
acromium of the fcapula. per fynchondrofin ; and on the fore+ 
part, per arthrodiam, to a finus on each fide of the upper part 
of the fternum. : 

Their ufe is, to fix the fcapule with the fternum and’ the arms, 
and to prevent them from flipping too forward upon the thorax. 

CLAVIS, a Latin word, fometimes ufed in Engliffi writers for 
a key. 

CLAUSE, an article, or particular ftipulation in’ a contra&;.a 
charge, or condition in a teftament, &c. 

We fay, a deragatory. claufe, penal claufe, faving claufe, codicilary 
claufe, &c. See DenoGatory, &e. 

CLAUSIT extremum diem. See the article Diem. 

CLAUSTRAL Pricr. See the article Prior. 

CLAUSUM Fregit, an a&tion of trefpafs; thus called, by reafon. 
the writ demands the perfon fummoned to anfwer to guare clau- 
fum fregit, of the plaintiff, why he committed fuch a trefpa(s ? 

CLAVUS, in antiquity, a band, or fillet of purple, worn on the 
breaft by the Roman fenators: and knights, more or lefS broad, 
according to the dignity of the perfon ; from the proportions of 
which ayofe the difference of tunica augu/liclavia, and laticla- 
via, See Lariczayia, Se 
This ornament, according to fome, was called Clavus, mail, 
as being ftudded with little round plates of gold, or filver; like 
the heads of nails, Cantelius maintains, that the Clawus con- 
fifted of a kind of purple flowers, fewed upon the ftuff. 

Cravus,. in medicine, a name phyficians give toa fhooting pain 
in the head, commonly fituate a little above the eyes, viz. on 
the finus frontalis; and fuppofed to refemble a boring of the 
head through with an augre; whence the name. In fome it 
is only: in one, and in others in both fides, 

It is generally allowed to be a fpecies of arr ague, or an inter- 
mitting fever its periods of coming or going, being ufually re- 
gular or ftated. In fome it is quotidian, in others tertian. 
The cure confifts in giving an emetic a’ little before the fit, and 
after, confirming it with a proper quantity of the cortex, &c, 
as in intermitting fevers: though bleeding and diaphoretics 
fometimes effect a cure without other affiftants. 

A pain like to this, on the top of the head, fometimes at- 
tacks hyfterical perfons; which by Dr. Sydenham is termed 
Clavus Hyftericus. 

Cravus is alfo ufed im medicine, for a callus formed on the 

toes ; popularly called a corn. 
Claui arife froma tco great compreffion of the cutis; which’by 
this means hardens, and forms itfelf into a knot, The cure is 
by firft foltening them, as. with emplaft. de ranis cum mercurio, 
or with galban. crocat. with jal ammoniae ; and’ then‘pulling 
them up, A piece of raw beef, applied’ in manner of a plai- 
fter, and frequently fhifted, is often found’ to difipate them in 
a little time, 

CLAWS.—Elks Craws. See the article Erk. 

CLAY, in natural hiftory, a oft vifcous earth, found! in various 
places, ad ufed for various purpofes; of feveral Kinds and 
properties, 

Dr. Lifter, im the Phib/ophical Tranfactions, gives us'a table of 
twenty-two feveral Clays found in the feveral Counties of Eng- 
land ;, five whereof he calls 

Pure, i. e. fuch.as are foft, like butter, ta the teeth; with little 
or no grittinefsin them, viz. r. Pullers earth, which he diftin- 
guifhes by its colour into yellowith, brown, and white. See 
Furrers Larth. 2. Boles. See Bore.” 3! Pale‘yellow Clay. 
4. Cowthot Clay, 5. Dark blue Clay, or marle. See Marre. 
—The other feventeen, 

Jmpurais whereof eight are harfh and @afty when dry: as, ‘x. 
Creta, chalk, on milk-white Clay, 2. Potters pale yellow 
Clay, 3. Blue potters Clay. 4. Blue Clay, whereitt i§ found 
the  aftroites, 5. Yellow Clay. 6, Fine red Clay. 7. Soft 
chalky, blue Clay. 8. Soft chalky red Clay. 

Three are ftony whenedry, viz. 1. A red ftony Clay.” 2. A 
blue ftony Clay, 3.. A white ftony Clay, 

Three are mixed with fand, or pebbles, wz. r, A yellow loam. 
2. Ared fandy Clay. 3. A fecond fpecies of the fame kind. 
Laftly,, three are- mixed: with flat or thin fand, glittering with 
mica: wx. 1. Crouch white Clay. 2, Grey or bluifh' tabacco- 
pipe Clay, 3. Acred Clay... But this is a very unartful difpofi- 
tion. See Supplement, article ARGILLA, 


ay. 


CLAYES,, in fortification, are wattles made with ftakes, inter- 


wove with oziers, Gc, to cover lodgments. 


ICLAYING of Lend. See Manvrine. 
{CLEAR, in building, is fometimes ufed among the workmen for 


the infide-work, of ai houfe, &&%o, 

Cuepar Idea, or Notion. See the articles Norron, and [pEa, 

CLEARING of Liquors. See CrARrFIcATION. 

CLECHE *,,. or Crecny, in heraldry, is explained by Guillim as 
an ordinary, opemto the light, or pierced’ through with another 
inner one ofithe: fame figure; ¢, gr. when a crofs appears as if 
charged: with another crofs of the fame colour with the field ; 
og as iff the: field: appeared through the apertures thereof. 


* ‘The word is French, fuppofed) to be formed of clef. Key's the 
ends of the crofs being thought.to hear fome-refemblance tothe 
bowls of the antient keys. 
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But Colombiere, and fome other writers, will have this piercing 
to be only a circumftance of the crofs Cleché, and call it by the | 
name vuidé, voided, The thing that denominates it Cleché, is 
its fpreading from the centre towards the extremities, which are 
very wide, andend in an angle in the middle; asin the figure | 
teprefented Tab. Herald, fig. 37. 
CLEDONISM, Creponismus, a kind of divination in uf a- 
mong the antients. 
The word is formed from the Greek xard'ey, which fignifies two 
things, rumor, a report, and avis, a bird: In the firft fenfe, 
Cledonifm fhould denote a kind of divination drawn from words 
occafionally uttered.—Cicero obferyes, that the Pythagoreans 
made obfervation not only of the words of the Gods, but of 
thofe of men ; and accordingly believed the pronouncing of cer- 
tain words, ¥. gr. incendium, at a meal, very unhappy.—T hus, 
inftead of prifon, they ufed the word domicilivm ; and to avoid e- 
rinnyes, faid eumenides, 
In the fecond fenfe, CLepontsm fhould feema divination drawn 
from birds ; the fame with ornithomantia. 
CLEF, or Curr, in mufick, a mark at the beginning of the lines 
of afong, which fhews the tone, or key in which the piece is to 
begin. —Or, it is a letter marked on any line, which explains 
and gives the name to all the reft. 
Antiently, every line had a letter marked for a Clef: now a 
letter on one line fuffices; fince by this all the reft are known; 
reckoning up and down in the order of the letters, 
It is called the Clef, q. d. key, becaufe hereby we know the 
names of all the other lines and {paces ; and confequently the 
quantity of every degree, or interval. 
But becaufe every note in the o@ave is called a key, though in 
another fenfe, this letter marked, is called ina particular man- 
ner the /igned Clef; becaufe being written on any line, it not 
only figns and marks that one, but it alfo explainsall the reft. 
By Clef, therefore, for diftinétion-fake, we mean that letter 
figned on a line, which explains the reft ; and by key the prin- 
cipal note of a fong, in which the melody’ clofes. 
‘There are three of thelé fened Clefi, c, f; g. The Clef of the 
higheft part ina fong, called tred/:, or alt, isg fet on the fecond 
Tine counting upwards. The Clef of the bafs, or the loweft part, 
is fon the fourth line upwards; for all the other mean parts, 
the Clef is c, fometimes on one, fometimes on another line, 
Indeed, fome that are really mean parts, are fometimes {et with 
the g Clef. 
It muft, however, be obferved, that the ordinary fignature of 
Clefs bear little refemblance to thofe letters. Mr, Malcolm 
thinks it would be well if we ufed the letters them{elves, Kepler 
takes a world of pains, to fhew that the common fignatures are 
only corruptions of the letters they reprefent. See their figure 
among the other CHARACTERS of mufick, 


> 


The Clefs are always taken fifths to one another: that is, the | CLEMENTIwes, in the canon law, ate the co 


Clef f is loweft, ¢ a fifth above it, and g 2 fifth above c, 

When the place of the Clef is changed, whichis not frequent in 
the mean Olef, it is with defign to make the fyftem comprehend 
as many notes of the fong as poffible, and fo to have the fewer 
notes above or below it. If then there be many lines above the 
Chef, and few below it, this purpofe is anfwered by placing the 
Clef in the firft or fecond line: if there be many notes below the 
Clef, it is placed lower in the fyftem. In effet, according to 
the relation of the other notes to the Clef note, the particular fj y- 
ftem is taken differently in the {cale, the Clef line making one 
in all the variety. 

But ftill, in whatever line of the particular fyftem any Clef is 
found, it muft be underftood to belong to the fame of the general 
fyftem, and to be the fame individual note or found in the {eale. 
By this conftant relation of Chefs, we learn how to compare the 
feveral particular fyftems of the feveral parts; and know how 
they communicate in’ the feale, i. ¢. which lines are unifon, and 
which not: for it isnot to be fuppofed that each part has certain 
bounds, within which another muft never come. Some notes 
of the treble, v. gr, may be lower than fome of the mean parts, 
or even of the bafs. ‘To put together therefore in one fyftem all 
the partsof a compofition written feparately, the notes of each 
part mutft be placed at the fame diftances above and below the 
proper Clef, as they ftand in the feparate fyftem ; and becaufe all 
the notes that are confonant, (or heard together) muft ftand per- 
pendicularly over each other, that the notes belonging to each 
part may be diftin@ly known, they may be made with fuch 
differences as fhall not confound or alter their fignifications with 
refpe&t to time, but only thew that they belong to this or that 
part. Thus fhall we fee how the parts change and pafs through 
one another; and which, in every note is higheft, loweft, or 
unifon, The ufe of particular figned Clefs then, is an improve- 
ment with refpect to the parts of any compofition ; for unlefs 
fome one key in the particular fyftems were diftinguifhed from 
the reft, and referred invariably to one place in the feale, the 
relations could not be diftin@ly marked, 

At muft here be obferved, that for the performance of any fingle 
piece, the Clef only ferves for explaining the intervals in the 
lines and fpaces: fo that we need not regard what part of any 
greater fyftem it iss but the firft note may be taken as high or 
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as low as we pleafé. . For ‘as the Proper ule of the (tale fs 
not to limit the abfolute degree of tone; fo the proper ufe of 
the figned Clef, is not to limit the pitch at which the firft note 
of any part is to be:taken ; but*to determine the tune of-the 
reft, with relation to the firft-: and confidering all the parts to- 
gether, to determine the relations of their feveral notes by the 
relations of their Clef: in the feale: thus; their pitch of tune 
being determined ina certain note of one part; the other notes 
of that part are determined by the conftant relations of the let- 
ters of the feale, and the notes of the other parts by the rela- 
tions of their Clef. 

In effeét, for performing any fingle part, the Clef note may be 
taken in any o€tave, i, ¢. at any note of the fame name, pro- 
vided we do not go too high or too low for finding the reft of 
the notes of a fong, But in a concert of feveral parts, all the 
Clefs mutt be taken, not only in the relations, but alfo it the 
places of the fyftem abovementioned ; that every part may be 
comprehended in it, 

The difference of Cis in particular fyftems, makes the pra&tice 
of mufick much more difficult and perplexed than it would 
Otherwife be; both with refpect to inftruments, and to the 
voice. This occafioned Mr. Salmon to propofe a method of re- 
ducing all mufick to one Clef; whereby the fame writing of 
any piece of mufick, fhould equally ferve to dire& the voice, 
and all inftruments; which he calls an univerfal charadler. 
The natural and artificial note exprefled by the fame letter, as ¢ 


andc XK 5 are both fet on the fame line or face. When there 


is no charaéter of flat or fharp at the beginning with the Cif, 
all the notes are natural: and if in any particular place the ar- 
tificial note be required, it is fignified by the fign of a flat or 
fharp fet on the line a fpace before that note. 
Ifa tharp or flat be fet at the beginning in any line or fpace with 
the Clef, all the notes on that line or {pace are artificial ones; 7. 4, 
are to be taken a femitone higher or lower than they would pe 
without fuch fign. And the fame affeéts all their ofaves a- 4 
bove and below, though they be not marked fo. In the 
courfe of the fong, if the natural note be fometimes tequi- b= , 
red, it is fignified by this charaéter. 
The marking of the {yftem thus by flats and fharps, Mr, Mal- 
colm calls the ficviature of the Clefs. 
CLEFT, in grajiing. See the article EnorarTiIne. 
CLEMENTINE*, a term in ufe among the Auguftinss whoap- 
ply it toa perfon, who after having been nine years a fuperior, 
ceafes to be fo, and becomes a private monk, under the com- 
mand of a fuperior 
* The word has its rife hence, that pope Clement, by 
hibited any fuperior among the Aug 
nine years in his office. 


aball, pro- 
uftins from continuing above 


nftitutions of pope 
Clement V. and the canons of the couneil of Vienne. See Ca 


NON, 


CLENCH-NAILS. See the article Nats. 
CLEPSYDRA*, a kind of water-clock, or an hour-glafs 


ferving 
to meafure time by the fall of a certain quantity of water. 

* The word comes from xaea]o, condo, and tSwp, agua, water: 
There have likewife been Clepfidree made with mercury, 
The Egyptians, by this machine, meafured the courfe of the fan; 
Tycho Brahe, in our days, made-ufe of it to meafure the mo- 
tion of the ftars, &c, and Dudley ufed the fame contrivanée in 
making all his maritime obfervations, 
The ule of Clepfydre is very antient : they were invented in 
Egypt under the Ptolemys ; as were alfo flin-dials, "Their ufe 
was chiefly in the winter ; fun-dials ferved in the fummer, They 
had two great defe&ts; the one, that the water run out with a 
greater or lefs facility, as the air was more or lef denfe: the 
other, that the water run out more readily at the beginning, 
than towards the conclufion. 
M. Amontons has invented a Clep/dra free from both thefe in« 
conveniences, and which has the three grand advantages, of fers 
ving the ordinary purpofe of clocks; of ferving in navigation 
for the difcovery of the longitude ; and of meafuring the motion 
of the arteries. 

Conftruétion of a CLEPSYDRA.—=To divide any cylindric veffel into 
parts to be emptied in each divifion of time; the time wherein 
the whole, and that wherein any part is to be evacuated, being 
given. 

Suppofe, w. gr. a cylindric veflel, whofe charge of water flows 
out in twelve hours, were*required to be divided into partsto be 
evacuated each hour. 1. As the part of time r is to the whole 
time 12, fois the fame time 12 to a fourth proportional, 144, 
2. Divide the altitude of the veffel into 144 equal parts: here, 
the laft will fall to the laft hour; the three next above to the 
laft part but one; the five next to the tenth hour, &c. Laftly, 
the 23 laft to the firft hour: 
For, fince the times increafe in the feries of the natural num- 
bers 1 2 3 4/5, &c. and the altitudes, if the numeration be in 
retrograde order from the twelfth hour, increafe in the feries of 
the unequal numbers 1 3 5 7 9, &c. thealtitudes computed from 
the twelfth hour, will beas the {quares of the times 1 4916 
25, Sc. 
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25, &%. Therefore the {quare of the whole time 144, com- 
prehends all the parts of the altitude of the veflel to be evacua- 
ted, But a third proportional to 1 and 12 is the fquare of 125 
and confequently it is the number of equal parts into which the 
altitude is to be divided, to be diftributed according to the feries 
of the unequal numbers, through the equal intervals of hours. 
Since, in licu of parts of the fame veflel, other lefs veffels equal 
thereto may be fubftituted ; the altitude ofa veflel emptied in a 
given fpace of time being given, the altitude of another vellel to 
be emptied ina given time may be found; viz. by making the 
altitudes as the fquares of the times. 
Hence we fee the method of conftructing the Clepfydra ufed by 
the antients. 

CLepsypra is alfo ufed for an hour-glafs of fand. See Hour- 
GLASS. 

CLERGY, Crerus, KanpG, the affembly or body of clerks, 
or ecclefiafticks, See CLERK. 

In the Romifh church there are two kinds of Clergy: the one 
regular, comprehending, all the religious of both fexes : the other 
Jfecular, comprehending all the ecclefiafticks that do not make 
the monattic vows. 

Among the reformed, there are none but fecular Clergy,—The 
Roman Clergy forms a monaschical ftate, under the pope, who 
is the head thereof. 5 ; 
The Clergy was antiently divided into three orders, viz. priefts, 
deacons, and inferior clerks; and each order had its chief; the 
arch-prieft was the head of the firft order, the archdeacon of 
the fecond, and the dean of the third. 

Under the name of Clergy, were alfo formerly comprifed all the 
officers of juftice ; as being fuppofed to be men of letters. See 
CLERK. : 

Though the Clergy formerly claimed an exemption from all fe- 
cular jurifdition, yet Matt, Paris tells us, William the conque- 
ror fubjeéted the bifhops and abbeys who held per Baroniam, 
and who, till then, had been exempt from all fecular fervice ; 
and ordered they fhould be no longer free from mortuary fer- 
vices. To this purpofe he preferibed arbitrarily what number 
of foldiers every abbey and bifhoprick fhould provide, to ferve 
him and his fucceflors in war, and laid up thefe regifters of ec- 
clefiaftical fervitude in his treafury. 

But, in effeét, the Clergy were not exempt from all fecular fer- 
vice till then; as being bound by the laws of king Edgar to 
obey the fecular magiftrate in fome things, viz. upon an expe- 
dition to the wars, and in contributing to the building, and re- 
pairing of bridges, &. See TRinopa Neceffitas. 

The Privileges of the Englifh CLERGY, by the antient ftatutes, are 
very confiderable : their goods are to pay no toll in fairs ox mar- 
kets ; they are exempt from all offices, but their own ; from the 
king’s carriages, pofts, &'c. from appearing at fheriffs tourns or 
frank-pledges ; and are not to be fined or amerced, according to 
their fpiritual, but their temporal means, 

A Clergyman acknowledging a ftatute, his body is not to be im- 
prifoned : if he be conviét of a crime, for which the benefit of 
Clergy is allowed, he fhall not be burnt in the hand : and he fhall 
have the benefit of the Clergy in infinitum, which no layman 
can have but once. 

The Clergy, by common law, are not to be burdened in the ge- 
neral charges with the laity; nor to be troubled or incumbered, 
unlefs exprefly named, and charged by the ftatute ; for general 
words do not affe& them. Thus, if a hundred be {ued for a rob- 
bery, the minifter fhall not contribute; though the words are, 
gentes demorantes : neither are they aflefled to the highway, to 
the watch, &e. 

The Revenues of the CLERGY, were antiently more confiderable 
than at prefent: Ethelwolph, in 855, gave them the tythe of 
all goods, and the tenth of all the lands in England; free from 
all fecular fervices, taxes, Gc. 

The charter whereby this was given them, was confirmed by 
feveral of his fucceflors, Edmund, Edgar, Ethelred, Alfred, and 
William the conqueror ; which laft, finding the bifhopricks fo 
rich, ereéted them all into baronies; each barony containing 
thirteen knights fees, at leaft.—But fince the reformation the 
bifhopricks are much impaired. See BisHop. 

The revenues of the inferior Clergy, in the general, are.fmall ; 
a third part of the beft benefices being antiently, by the pope’s 
grant appropriated to monafteries ; upon the diffolution where- 
of they became lay-fees, 

Indeed an addition was made 2° Annz; the whole revenue of 
firft-fruits and tenths being then granted, to raife a fund for the 
augmentation of the maintenance of the poor Clergy: purfuant 
to which, a corporation was formed, by the name of the go- 
vernors of the bounty of queen Anne, for the augmentation of 
the maintenance of the poor Clergy; to whom the faid revenues 
were conveyed in truft, @c. See Firsr-Fruirs, 

Articles of the CuerGy, See ARTICLES. 

Proéiors of the CLERGY. See the article ProcTors, 

CLERGY isalfo ufed for an antient liberty of the church, confirmed 
by feveral aéts of parliament; confifting in this, that when a 
prieft, or one in orders, is arraigned of felony before a fecular 
judge, he may pray his Clergy, i, ¢. he may pray to be deliver- 
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ed to his ordinary, to purge himfelf of the crime objected a- 
gainft himThis was formerly admitted, even in cafes’ of 
murder.—But the antient courfe of the law is now much alter- 
ed on this head.—By the ftatute 18 Eliz. cap. 7. clerks are no 
more committed to their ordinaries to be purged; but every 
man to whom the benefit of Clergy is granted, though not in 
orders, is put to read at the bar, after he is found guilty, and 
convicted of fuch-felony; and fo, burnt in the hand, and fet 
free for the firft time, ‘if the ordinary’s commiffioner, or deput 
ftanding by, do fay, legit ut clericus ; otherwile he fuffers death. 

CLERICAL Crown. See the article Crown. 

Creraicar Title, See the article Tire. 

CLERIC non cligantur in officio. See Quon Cherici. 

Non-refidentia proCiericis Regis, See Non ResipENTIA. 

CLERICO admittendo, a writ directed to the bifhop, for the ad- 
mitting a clerk to a benefice upon a ne admittas tried, and 
found for the party who procured the writ. See the article Ap- 
MITTENDO. 

CLERICO capto per flatutum mercatorum, is a writ for the delivery 
of a clerk out of prifon, who is imprifoned upon the breach of 
ftatute-merchant. 

CLERICO conviéto commiffo gaola in defeétu ordinarii deliberando, isa 
writ for the delivery of a clerk to his ordinary, that was former- 
ly conviéted of felony ; by reafon his ordinary did not challenge 
him accordihg to the privilege of clerks, 

Cerico intra facros ordines conflituto non eligendo in officium, is a 
writ direGted to the bailiffs, &c. that have thruft a bailiwick or 
beadlefhip upon one in holy orders; charging them to releafe 
him. 

CLERK*, Crerrcus, aword formerly ufed to fignify a learned 
man, or man of letters. 

* The word comes from the Greek xaup@-, ufed for clergy, but. 
more properly fignifying /ot, or heritage; in regard the lot, and 
portion of C/erks or ecclefiattics is to ferve God.— Accordingly, 
clerus was at firlt ufed to fignify thofe, who had a particular At- 
tachment to the fervice of God.—The origin of the expreflion 
is derived from the old teftament, where the tribe of Levi is call- 
ed the /ot, heritage, xanp@ ; and God is reciprocally called 
their portion; by reafon that tribe was confecrated to the fervice. 
of God, and lived on the offerings made to God, without any 
other fettled provifion as the reft had, 


Thus, Pafquier obferves, the officers of the counts, (comites) 
were antiently created under the title of Clerks of Accompts ; and 
fecretaries of ftate were called Clerés of the Secret. So, Clericus 
domini regis, in the time of Edward I, was englifhed, the ding’s 
Jecretary, ot Clerk of bis council. 

The term was applied indifferently to all who made any profef- 
fion of learning; or who knew how to manage the pen: though, 
originally it was appropriated to ecclefiafticks. 

As the nobility and gentry were ufually brought up to the exer- 
cife of arms ; there was none but the clergy left to cultivate 
the fciences: hence, as it was the clergy alone who made any 
profeffion of letters, a very learned man came to be called a 
great Clerk, and a ftupid ignorant man, a bad clerk. 

Ronfard, in his old language,ufes the word femininely, clerge/J2, 
for a learned woman. ‘* A@aistrop plus eff d craindre une femme 
“ Clergeffe.” 

Cxerk (in the general) is ufed for all thofe of the ecclefiaftical 
ftate, or whoare in holy orders, of any degree, or kind; from 
the deacon, to the prelate, 

Yet, in its utmoft latitude, the word Clerk alfo includes chan- 
tors, acolytbi, exorcifia, and oftiarii. | See, CHanror, AcoLy- 
tH, Exorcist, We, 

The canons excommunicate all thofe who lay hands on a Cleré, 
Acouncil held in Africa prohibited the appointing any Clerk to 
be a tutor, guardian, or curator, by teftament,—The council 
of Elvira enjoins continence on all clerks, bifhops, : priefts,: or 

~ deacons, on pain of being {tripped of their clericature, 

Acephaloys CLERK, in the fixth century, wasa name given to thofe 
Clerks who feparated from the bifhop, and chofe not to live any 
longer in community with him 3 in contradiftinction to 

Canonic CLERKS, who continued to live with the bifhop, according 
to the cannons. 

Cuerk, is alfoa title given to feveral officers in the royal palace, 
the courts of juftice, revenue, army, navy, Gc.—The princi- 
pal of thefe are as follow. 

CiErx of the A&s, is an officer of the navy, who receives and 
enters the commiffions and warrants of the lord admiral ; and 
regifters the acts and ordinances of the commiffioners of the 
navy. 

Crierx of Afize, is he that writeth all things judicially done by 
the juftices of afife, in their circuits, 

CLERK gy te Check, isan officer in thecourt, fo called, becaufe he 
hath the check and controulment of the yeomen of the guard, 
and all other ordinary yeomen, or ufhers, belonging either to 
the king, queen, or prince ; giving leave, or allowing their ab- 
fence, or defects in attendance; or diminifhing their wages 
for the fame. 

Crerk of the Ch/et, isa divine, otherwife called confeffor to his 
majefty ; whofe office is to attend at the king’s right hand during 

divine 
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divine fervice, to refolye all doubts concetning fpiritual miat- 


ters, to wait on the king in his private oratory, &c. 


CLERK of the Crown, ox Crown-Office, in the King’s-bench court, 
an officer whofe bulinefg is to read, frame, and record all indi&t- 
ments againft traytors, felons, and other offenders there ar- 


raigned upon any publick crime, , 

dine of the Croke, in Chancery, is an officer, who by fui 
or deputy, is continually to attend the lord chancellor, or lor 
keeper, for fpecial matters of ftate, by commiffion, or the like, 
either immediately from his majefty, or by order of his council 5 
as well ordinary as extraordinary.—All general patdons, upon 
grants of them at the king’s coronation, or in parliament 3 the 
writs of parliament, with the names of the knights, citizens, 
and burgefles, are alfo returned into his office : befides which; he 
has the making of fpecial pardons, and writs of execution upon 
bonds of ftatute ftaple forfeited, 

Crier of the Deliveries, is an officer in the Tower, who takes 
indentures for all ftores iflued thence. apy, 

CiERK of the Enrollments of Fines and Recoveries, in the court of 
Common-pleas, is an officer under the three elder judges of that 
court, and removable at their pleafure. See InRoLLMENT. 

Creek of the Errors, in the Court of Common-pleas, tran{ctibes 
and certifies into the king’s-bench the tenor of the records of the 
caufe, or action, upon which the writ of error, made by the 
curfitor, is brought there to be determined, ; 

Curerk of the Errors, in the King’s-bench, tranfcribes and cer- 
tifies the records of fuch caufes in that court into the exche- 
quer ; if the caule, or agtion, is by bill. 3 

CuerK of the Errors, in the Exchequer, tranfcribes the records 
certified thither out of the king’s-bench ; and prepares them for 
judgment in the court of exchequer, to be given by the juftices 
of the GCommon-pleas, and barons, there, 

CLERK of the Effiias, in the court of common-pleas, keeps the 
effoin-roll, or enters efloins. He allo provides parchment, cuts 
it into rolls, marks the number on them ; delivers out all the 
rolls to every officer, and receives them again when written. 
See Essoin, 

Cuern of the Efireats, belongs to the exchequer; and, every 
term, receives the eftreats out of the lord treafurer’s remem~ 
brancer’s office, and writeth them out to be levied for the king. 
He alfo maketh fchedules of fuch fums eftreated as are to be 
difcharged. See Esrrear. 

CuERKs of the Green Clith.. See Gaezx-Crorn. : 

CLERK of the Hamper, or Hanaper, is an officer in chancery, 
whole bufinefg is to reccive all money due to the king for the 
feals of charters, patents, commiffions, and writs: as alfo fees 
due to the officers for enrolling and examining the fame. He is 
obliged to attend on the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, daily in 
term-time ; andat all times of fealing. 

Crirk of the juries, or curata writs, is an officer belonging to the 
court of common-pleas, who ma!.es out the writs called habeas 

corpus, and djfringas, for the appearance of juries, either in 
court or at the aflizes ; after the pannel is returned upon the 
venire facias, See Jury. . 

Crerk Comptroller of the King’s Houfe, an officer of the court, who 
has place and feat in the compting-houfe ; with authority to al- 
low or difallow the charges and demands of purfuivants, and 
maeflengers of the green-cloth, purveyors, Gc. He has alfo the 
over-fight of all defaults and mifcarriages of inferior officers 5 
and {its in the compting-houfé with the fuperior officers, viz. 
the lord tteward, treafurer, comptroller, and cofferer, for the 
correéting and redreffing things out of order. : 

CrerK of the King’s great Wardrobe, keeps an account or inven- 
tory in writing, of all things belonging to the king’s wardrobe, 
See WARDROBE, 

Crerx of the King’s Silver, isan officer belonging to the common- 
pleas; to whom every fine is brought, after it has been with the 
cuftos brevium ; and by whom the effect of the writ of covenant 
is entered into a paper-book ; and according to that note, all 
the fines of that term are alfo recorded in the rolls of the court. 
See QUEEN Gold, 

Crerx of the Market, is an officer of the king’s houfe, whofe du- 
ty is to take charge of the king’s meafures, and to keep the 
ftandards of them, that is, examples of all the meafures that 
ought to be ufed through the land, 

CrerKx Marjfal of the king’s houfe, feems to be an officer who 
attends the marfhal in his court, and records all his proceed- 
ings. See Marsuat, 2 

CxERK ofa Ship, is an officer appointed to take care that nothing 
be {quandred, or {pent needlefly, 

He is obliged to keep a regifter, or journal, containing an exact 
inventory of every thing in the loading of the veflel ; as the rig- 
ging, apparel, arms, provifion, munition, merchandifes: as alfo 
the names of the paflengers, if there be any ; the freight agreed 
On; alift of the crew, their age, quality, wages ; the bargains, 
purchafes, fales, or exchanges the fhip makes from its departure ; 
the confuniption of provifton ; and, in fhort, every thing rela- 
ting to the expence of the voyage. He alfo regifters the conful- 
tations of the captains, pilots, &¢c.—Hle alfo does the office of a 


regifter invall criminal proceffes ; and of a notary, to make and 
You! 


keep the wills of thofe who die in the voyage ; takes ihventoties 
of their effects, &'¢,. The Cleré is not allowed to quit the veffel 
during the voyage, on forfeiture of all his wages, cen {mall 
veflels, the mafter, or pilot, does the office of Clerk, 

CrERK of the Nichils, ot Nibils, is an officer in the exchequer, 

who makes a roll of all fuch fums as are nichilled by the theriffs 
upon their eftreats of green wax ; and delivers the fame into the 
Jord treafurer’s remembrancer’s office; to have execution done 
upon them for the king. See Nrarr, 
CLERK of the Ordnance, is an officer in the Tower, who regifters 
all orders relating to the king’s'ordnance. See ORDNANCE, 
CLERK of the Outlawries, is an officer belonging to the court’ of 
common-pleas; being a deputy to the‘king’s attorney-general, 
for making out the writs of capias utlagatum, after Outlawry 5 
and the king’s attorney’s name is to every one of thofe wiits, 

CLERK of the Pa} er-Office. i an officer of the king’s-bench, See 
Parer-Office. 

CLERK of the Parcels, an officer of the 
Makers. 

CLERK of the Parliament, is an officer who records all things done 

| in parliament; and engrofles them fairly into"parchmént rolls, 
for their better keeping to pofterity.—Of thefe there are two : 
one of the higher, or houfe of lords ; and the other of the 
lower, or houfe of commons, 


Cirex of the Patents, or letters patent under the great feal. See 
Patent, 

CLERK of the Peace, is an officer belonging to the feffion of the 
peace, whofe duty is at the feffion to read the indi@tments, to 
enroll the a@s, and draw the procefles ; to entoll proclama- 
tions of rates for fervants wages; to enroll the difchatge of ap= 
prentices ; to keep the counterpart of the indenture of armour, 

Se. Alfo to certify in the king’s-bench tranfcripts of indiét- 
ments, outlawries, attainders; and convictions, had before the 
the juftices of the peace within the time limited by flatute, 

CLERK of the Pells, belongs to the exchequer : his bufinels is, to 
enter the teller’s bills into a parchment roll, called pellis recepto~ 
rum; and alfo to make another roll of payment, called pellis 
exituum, wherein he fets down by what warrant the money 
was paid. 22 and 23 Car, 2, 

CLERK of the Petty Bag, is an officet in chancery, whereof there 
are three; the mafter of the rolls being their chief,—Their 
office is to record the return of all ingufitions out of every 
county, all liveries granted in the court of wards, all ofter les 
maines ; to make all patents of cuftomers, gaugers, comptrol- 
lers, and aulnagers ; congé délires for the Creations of bifhops 3 
fummons of ‘the nobility, clergy, and burgefles to parlia- 
ment; commiffions directed to knights and others, of every 
fhire, for raifing of fubfidies; writs for nomination of ‘colle- 
tors for the fifteentlis ; and all traverfes upon any Office, bill, 
or otherwife'}’ and to receive the money due to the king for 
the fame. 

CLERK of the Pipe, belongs to the exchequer ; who having all ac- 
compts and debts due to the king delivered and drawn out of the 
remembrancer’s office, chargeth them down into the great roll : 
he alfo writes fimimons’s to the theriff, to levy the faid debts 
upon the goods and chattels of the faid debtors ; and if there be 
no goods, he draws them down to the lord treafurer’s remem- 
brancer, to write eftreats againit their lands, 

CLERK of the Pleas, is an officer in the exchequer; in whofe of- 
fice the officers of the court, upon {pecial privileges belonging 
to them, ought to fire, and be fued upon any action, 

Crerks of the Privy Scal, are four officers, who attend the lord 
keeper of the privy-feal, or, if there be none fuch, the princi- 
pal fecretary ; and write, or make out all things fent by war- 
rant from the fignet to the privy-feal, and to be pafled to the 
great-feal: as alfo to make out privy-feals upon any fpecial oc- 
cafion of the King’s affairs; as for loan of money, or the like, 

CLerK of the Sewers, is an officer belonging to the commiffioners 
of the fewers, who writes down all things they do by virtue 
of their commiffion, and the authority given them by 13 
El. c. 9. 

Crerx of the Signet, is an officer continually attending on the 
king’s principal fecretary ; who has cuftody of t ivy-fignet, 
as well for fealing the king’s private letters, as for fuch grants 
as pafs his majefty’s hand by bills figned. OF thete there are 
four, who attend in their turn, and have their diet at the fecre+ 
tary’s table. 

Crerx of the Superfedeas, is.an officer of the court of common- 
pleas, who makes out writs of Superfedeas (upon the defendant’s 
appearing to the exigent on an outlawry) whereby the theriff 
is forbid to return the exigent. 

CLERK of thé Treafury, an officer of the common-pleas, who has 
charge of the records of the nifi prius, the fees due forall fearches, 
and the certifying of all records into t ench, when a 
writ of error is brought.—He alfo makes out all writs of fuper~ 
fedeas de non moleitanda, which are granted for the defen- 
dants while the writ of error hangeth 5 and all; exemplificas 
tions of records, being in the treafury. 

CLERK of the Warrants, is an officer likewife belonging to thé 
court of common-pleas, who enters all warrants of attotney for 
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exchequer. See PARCEL- 
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plaintiff and defendant ; and enrolls all deeds of indentutes of 
bargain and fale, which are acknowledged in the court, or 
before any judges out of the court, And it is his office to eftreat 
into the exchequer all iffues, fines, and amerciaments, which 
grow due to the king in that court, for which he hasa ftanding 
fee or allowance: F 

Mifprifion of Cars. See the article MrsPRIsION. 

Riding Crerx. See the article Ripinc. 

Six CLerKs, See the article Six. 

CLEROMANCY *, a kind of divination performed by the throw- 
ing of dice, or little bones; and obferving the points, or marks 
turned up, 

* The word comes from the Greek zarg@-, lot, and aavrerd, di 
vination. 

At Bura, a city of Achaia, wasa temple, and a celebrated oracle 

of Hercules; where fuch as confulted the oracle, after pray- 

ing to the idol, threw four dies, the points whereof being 

well {canned by the prieft, he was fuppofed to draw an anfwer 
from them. 

CLERUS. See CLerx. 

Ciient, Cxiens, among the Romans, a citizen who put him- 
felf under the proteétion of fome great man, who in that re- 
lation was called his patron, patronus. 

The patron affifted his Client with his protection, intereft and 
eftate ; and the Client gave his vote for his patron, when he 
fought any office for himfelf, or his friends. Clients owed re- 
fpeét to their patrons, as  thefe reciprocally owed them their 
protection. 

This right of patronage was appointed by Romulus, to unite 
the rich and poor together, in fuch manner, as that one might 
live without contempt, and the other without envy. But the 
condition of a Client, in courfe of time, became little elfe but a 
moderate kind of flavery. 

By degrees, the cuftom extended itfelf beyond Rome 5 and not 
only families, but cities, and entire provinces, even out of Italy, 
followed the example. Thus Sicily, v. gr. put itfelf under the 
clientela, or protection of Marcellus. 

Lazius and Budzus, refer the origin of fiefs, and tenures, to 
the patrons and Clients of antient Rome: but the difference is 
pretty confiderable between the relation of vaflals and their lords, 
and that of Clients and their patrons. See VassaL. 

The Clients, befide the refpeét they bore their patrons, and the 
vote they gave them, were obliged to affift them in all affairs 5 
and even to pay their ranfom, if they fhould be taken pri- 
foners in war, in cafe they were not able to doit of themfelves. 

Cue, is now ufed for a party in a law-fuit, who has turned 
ovet his caufe into the hands of a counfellor, or follicitor. 

CLIMACTERIC*, Aunus CLimactreEricus, a critical year, or 
period in a man’s age, wherein, according to aftrologers, there 
is fome very notable alteration in the body to arife; and a 
perfon ftands in great danger of death. 

* Theword comesfrom the Greek xaruaxme, oF wAruax TEL Os 

of xauak, naiuanx@-, feala; g.d. bya {cale, or ladder. 

The firft ClimaGeric is the feventh year of a man’s life ; the reft 
are multiples of the firft, as 21, 49, 56, 63, and 843 which 
two laft are called the Grand Climaé?erics, and the dangers here 
are fuppofed more imminent. 
The opinion has a great deal of antiquity on its fide. Aulus 
Gellius fays, it was borrowed from the Chaldeans ; who might 
probably receive it from Pythagoras, whofe philofophy turned 
much on numbers; and who imagined an extraordinary virtue 
in the number 7. 
Marc. Ficinus gives us the foundation of the opinion : he tells 
us, there is a year afligned for each planet to rule over the body 
of man, each in his turn: now Saturn being the moft malifi- 
cent planet of all, every feventh year, which falls to his lot, 
becomes very dangerous; efpecially thofe of 63 and 84, when 
the perfon is already advanced in years. 
Some hold, according to this doétrine, every feventh year an 
eftablithed Climaé?eric ; but others only allow the title to thofe 
produced by the multiplication of the climaéterical {pace by an 
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odd number, 3, 55 75 9, &c.—Others obferve every ninth-year 
as a Climaéteric. 

Hevelius has a volume under the title of annus climaéfericusy 
defcribing the lofs he fuftained in the burning of his obferva- ‘ 
tory, &c, which it feems happened in his. firft Grand Clima+ 
cleric. 

Suetonius fays, Auguftus congratulated his nephew upon his 
having paffed his firft Grand Climadleric, whereof he was very 
apprehenfive. = 

Some pretend that the Climadferic years are alfo fatal to poli+ 
tical bodies ; which perhaps may be granted, when it is proved 
that they are fo to natural ones. 

Authors on this fubje&, are Plato, Cicero, Macrobius, Aulus 
Gellius, among the antients ; Argol, Magirus, and Salmafius, 
among the moderns. And St. Auguftin, St. Ambrofe, Beda, 
and Boetius countenance the opinion. 2 

CLIMATE *, Crima, or Curme, in geography, a part of thé 
Surface of the earth, bounded by two circles parallel. to the 
equator, and of fuch a breadth, as that the longeft day in the 
parallel nearer the pole, exceeds the longeft day in that next 
the equator by fome certain fpace ; viz. halfan hour. 

* The word comes from the Greek xAsmua, inclinamentum, an 
inclination. 

The Beginning of the CLimaTE, is the parallel circle wherein the 
day is the fhorteft. : 

The End of the CLimaTe, is that wherein the day is the longeft. 
The Climates therefore are reckoned from the equator to the 
pole ; and are fo many bands, or zones terminated by lines pa- 
rallel to the equator: though, in ftridtnefs, there are feveral 
Climates in the breadth of one zone. 

Each Climate only differs from its contiguous ones, in that the 
longeft day in fummer is longer or fhorter by halfan hour in 
the one place than in the other. 

As the Climates commence from the equator, the firft Climate, 
at its beginning, has its longeft day precifely twelve hours long 5 
at its end, twelve hours and an half: the fecond, which begins 
where the firft ends, viz, at twelve hours and an half, ends at 
thirteen hours; and fo of the reft, as far as the polar circles, 
where, what the geographers call Hour-Climates terminate, 
and Adonth-Climates commence. 

Asan Hour-Climate is 2 {pace comprized between two parallels 
of the equator, in the firft of which, the longeft day exceeds that 
in the latter by half an hour; fo the AZonth-Climate is a {pace 
terminated between two circles parallel to the polar circles, 
whofe longeft day is longer or fhorter than that of its contigu- 
ous one by a month, or thirty days. 

The antients, who confined the Climates to what, they imagined 
the habitable parts of the earth, only allowed of feven, The firft 
they made to pafs through Meroe ; the fecond through Sienna ; 
the third through Alexandria; the fourth through Rhodes ; the 
fifth through Rome; the fixth through Pontus; and the fe- 
venth through the mouth of the Boryithenes. 

The moderns, who have failed further toward the poles; make 
thirty Climates on each fide: and in regard the obliquity of the 
{phere makes a little difference in the length of the longeft day 5 
inftead of half an hour, fome of them only make the difference 
of Climates a quarter. 

Tn fixing the Climates, there ordinarily is no regard had to the 
refraction. 

Vulgarly, the term CrimareE is beftowed on any country 
or region differing from another, either in refpect of the 
feafons, the quality of the foil, or even the manners of the 
inhabitants: without any regard to the length of the longeft 
day. 

‘Abulfeda, an Arabic author, diftinguifhes the firft kind of Cii- 

mates by the term real Climates; and the latter by that of 

apparent Climates. 

Varenius gives us a table of thirty Climates; but without any 

regard to the refraction, Ricciolus furnifhes a more accurate 

one, wherein the refractions are allowed for: an abftrac& of 
which follows. 


A Table of CLIMATES. 


Middle |Longeftj Latit. ; Cli- ;Longeft) Latit. ;Middle | Latit. Cont. North ) Cont, | South 
f Clim.) Day. mates. | Day. of Clim. Light. | Night. | Light. | Night, 
I 12° 30] 7° 18 | VIIT {16° 048° 15) XV_ }66° 53] 31° on? 30% 2.8! 
Tl |13 “ofts 36) IX |x7  ols3 46) XVI }69 30] 62 58 60 59 
TI |13 g0l23 8) X 4|x8  ols7 44) XVIL 73 o| 93 87 89 88 
IV |i4 of29 49| XI |19 of60 39| XVUII7 6| 124 117 120 118 
V_}x4 30135 35) XII |20 of62 44| XIX ]84 0} 156 148 150 149 
VI |15 0f40 32| XIN |22 of65 10] XX |go of 188 | 180 | 178 179 

VIL. 115 30)44 42! XIV t24 of65 54 


CLIMAX, Kasuat, or Gradation, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby 
the difcourfe afcends, or defcends, as it were by degrees. Such is 
that of Cicero to Cataline, Nihil agis, nibil maliris, nihil cogitas ; 
quod ego non audiam, quod etiam nom videam, planeque fentiam : 

+ thou doft nothing, moveft nothing, thinkef nothing; but I hear 
it, nay fee it, and perfectly underftand it, Thus, the fame Ci- 


cero to Atticus; Si dormis, expergifcere; fi ftas, ingredere; fe 
ingrederis, curre; fi curris, advola. So, Tertullian de Spec?. 
© Who ever found the truth without God? Who ever found 
€ God without Chrift?- Who Chrift without the Holy Spirit ? 
© Who the Holy Spirit without Faith ? 
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CLINIC, Crisicus *, a term applied by fomé church-hiftorians 
to thofe among the antients, who received baptifm on their 
death-bed, 


* The word is Greek, urge G-, formed from xarsyy,, a bed. ° 


~ It was the doétrine of many of the fathers, that baptifm abfo- 
lutely wafhed away all previous fins, and that there was 
no atonement for fins committed after baptifm, On this ac- 
count, many deferred that facrament till they were arrived at 
the laft ftage of life, and were pretty fafe from the danger of 
finning any more, and fuch were called Clinici. 
Magnus, in the third century, made a doubt whether or no 
Clinics were truly baptized, in regard the ceremony was only 
performed by afperfion, inftead of immerfion! he confulted St. 
Chryfoftom on the point, who made him anfwer, that the facra- 
ment does not wath away fin after the manner of a corporal 
bath ; and fhews from {cripture that afperfion is fufficient. 

Cxinic is alfo ufed in antiquity for a patient, or perfon merely 
fick, even without keeping his bed.—As appears from the life 
of Charlemaign, in Canifius. 

Cuinicus is alfo ufed for a phyfician.—In regard, phyficians are 
much converfant about the beds of the fick. 
It was, howeyer, principally the phyficians of emperors that 
were called by this title. 4 

€xrn1c is now feldom ufed but for a quack; or rather for an em- 
pirical nurfe, who pretends to have learned the art of curing 
difeafes by attending on the fick. : 

Medicina Ci usica, was particularly ufed for the method of vifit- 
ing, and treating fick perfons in bed, for the more exaét dif 
covery of all the fymptoms of their difeafe. ‘ 
Le Clerc obferves, that Efculapius was the firft who exercifed 
the Clinic medicine. 

CLINOIDES *, in anatomy, an epithet given to three internal 

’ apophyfes of the os {phenoides, one of the bones of the cranium 4 
fo called, fay fome, from their refembling the feet of a bed. 
Sce SPHENOIDES, 


* The word is formed of the Greek xan, 2 bed, and aSG, 
orm ; either from the refemblance which the three bones bear 
tothe feet of a bed; or from the cavity they form, which re- 
fembles a bed itfelf. 


Two of thefe are anterior, or before; the third pofterior, be- 
hind: the three together form a little cavity, from its fhape 
called fella turcia, or equina ; wherein is placed the pituary gland, 

CLITORIDIS Jufcuh, in anatomy. See Recror Clitoridis, 

CLITORIS, Kaetsexs, in anatomy, a long round body in the fore- 
part of the vulya, or natural parts of a woman ; being one of 
the organs of generation in that fex.—See Tab. dnat. (Splanch.) 
fig, 9. lit. o. p, fig, 11. lit. m. fig, 13. Hit. a. ’ ft 
Its figure reprefents that of a glans or acorn: ordinary it is pret- 
ty fmall, but in fome women thick, and long.—In many re- 
{fpects, it reprefents the penis of a man ; whence fome call it men- 
tula, or penis muliebris, the woman’s yard, q tit 
In effeét, it is compofed of the fame parts; it has, like it, two 
cavernous or f{pongious bodies ; and a glans at the extremity, 
covered witha preputium ; but it is not pierced through like 
the penis. 

It has two mufcles which ere&t it in coition ; on which occafion 
it fwells, and grows hard, Some anatomifts pretend too, that it 
has two mufculi ejaculatores.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 
ey 3 ‘ey : 

Trs fenfation is exquifite ; and it is found the chief feat of plea- 
fure ; fo that fome call it ceffrum veneris. And hence it is faid, 
fome women are apt to abufe it. See Porturion. 

The extremity of this part is fometimes cut off; as in circum- 
cifion, and where it advances out too far. It isfometimes fo large 
and propendent, that it bears a full refemblance to the virile 
member ; whence the perfons in whom itis fo found, frequently 
pafs for hermaphrodites. ae dase | 

‘The fpongious bodies of the Chtoris, arife diftin@ly from the 
lower parts of the os pubis ; and approaching one another, unite, 
and form the body of the Clitoris. Before their union they are 
called the crura clitoridis ; and are twice as long as the body of 
the Clitoris, 

Its mufcles arife from the protuberance of the ifchium, and are 
inferted into its fpongious bodies. It has veins and arteries from 
the hzmorrhoidal veffels, and pudenda; and nerves from the 
intercoftals, 

CLOACA *, among the antients, was a fubterraneous aquaeduct, 
or common-fhore, for the reception and difcharge of the filth 
of a city, or houfe, 

* The word is formed from the Greek uauto, I wafh away. 

arquinius Prifcus is faid to have been the firft who contrived 
Chace in antient Rome; to which end, a canal was firft dug 
through the mountains whereon the city ftood, and divided in- 
to three branches, called the great Chaca. 
‘The care and infpection of the Chace belonged to the cenfors, 
till the tinte of Augus, who appointed curatores Clacarum on 
purpofe.—The Romans had alfo their Chacixa, or goddefs, who 
prefided over the Cleace, 
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CLOATHS, or Crorues. See the article Ha BIT, 

CLOCK, a kind of movement, or machine, ferving to meafuré, 
and ftrike time, 
The ufual chronometers are watches, and chefs: 
in ftri€tnef&, are fuch as thew 
fuch as publith it by ftriking: though the ‘name: watch is ordi. 
narily appropriated to pocket-Cleés; and that of Cheés to lar~ 
get machines, whether they ftrike or no, 

The parts common to both kinds of movements, fee under the 
article Movemenr.—Thofe peculiar to watches and Clicks, 
fee under Warcu-work, and Crocx=workx; 
The invention of Clocks with wheels, is referred to Pacificus 
arch-deacon of Verona, who lived in the time of Lotharius, 
fon of Louis the Debonnair ; on the credit ofan epitaph quoted 
by Ughelli, and borrowed by him from Panvinius. 

They. were at firft called nogturnal dials ; to diftinguith them 
from fun-dials, which fhewed the hour by the fun’s fhadow.— 
Others afcribe the inyention to Boethius, about the year 510. 
Mr. Derham makes Chck-work of a much older ftanding ; and 
ranks Archimedes’s {phere, mentioned by Claudian, and that 
of Pofidonius, mentioned by Cicero, among the machines of 
this kind; not that either their form or ufe were the fame with 
thofe of ours: but that they had their motion from fome hidden 
weights, or {prings, with wheels, or pullies, or fome fuch 
Clock-work principle. Thus he underftands the Jzchy us variis 
Samulatur fpiritus aftris ; & vivum certis motibus urget opus, 

But be this as it will, it is certain the art of making Checks, 
fuch as are now in ufe, was either firft invented, or at leaft 
retrieved, in Germany about 200 years ago: 

The water-Cheks, or clepfydre, and fun-dials, have both a 
much better claim to antiquity. 

—The French annals mention one of the former kind, fent by 
Aaron king of Perfia to Charlemaign, about the year 807, 
which feemed to bear fome refemblance to the modern Clocks : 
It was of brafs, and fhewed the hours by twelve litt’e balls of 
the fame metal, which fell at the end of each hour, and in fall- 
ing, ftruck a bell, and made it found. There were alfo figures 
of twelye cavaliers, which at the end of each hour came forth 
at certain apertures, or windows in the fide of the Clock, and 
fhut them again, &c, 

Among the modern Clcks, the moft eminent for their furni- 
ture, and the variety of their motions and figures, are thofe of 
Strasbourg, and of Lyons. In the firft, a’cock claps his wings, 
and proclaims the hour; the angel opens a door, and {alutes 
the virgin; and the holy fpirit defcends on her, &c. In the-fe- 
cond, two horfemen encounter, and beat the houron each o- 
ther; a door opens, and there appears on the theatre the virgin 
with Jefus Chrift in her arms ; the magi, ‘with their retinue, 
marching in order, and prefenting their gifts; two trumpeters 
founding all the while to proclaim the proceffion. See Scottus ; 
fee alfo Salmatfius on Solinus, Mafius de Tintinnabulis, and Kir- 
cher in his Adufzeum Romanum, and Ocdip. Egypt. 

The invention of pendulum Chocks is owing to the happy in- 
duftry of the laft age: the honour of it is difputed between 
Huygens and Galileo, The former, who has a volume on 
the fubject, declares it was firft put in practice in the year 1657, 
and the defcription thereof printed in 1658, Becher, de nova 
temporis dimetiendi thearia, anno 1680, Stickles for Galileo 3 and 
relates, though at fecond hand, the whole hiftory of the inven- 
tion: adding, that one Trefler, clock-maker to the father of 
the then grand duke of Tufcany, made the firft pendulum Clock 
at Florence, by direction of Galileo Galilei ; a pattern of which 
was brought into Holland, 

The academy de’l Cimento fay exprefly, that the application of 
the pendulum to the movement of a Clack was firft propofed by 
Galileo, and firft put in practice by his fon Vincenzo Galilei, 
in 1649. 

Be the inventor who he will, it is certain the invention never 
flourithed till it came into Huygens’s hands, who infifts on it, 
that if ever Galileo thought of fuch a thing, he never brought 
it to any degree of perfeétion, 

The firft pendulum Cheé made in England, was in the year 
1622, by M. Fromantila Dutchman. See PenpuLum, 


Pendulum Cock, PenDuLuM Check, 
See the articles 
Watcu, 


Pocket Crock. 

Repeating Crock. 

CLock-Work, is that part of the movement which firikes the 
hour, &c. on a bell. 
The wheels it confifts of are the great, or firft wheel ; whichis 
that the weight or {pring firft drives: in fixteen or twenty 
hour-Cheks, this has ulually pins, and is called the pin-wheel in 
eight-day pieces, the fecond wheel is commonly the pin-wheel, 
or ftriking-wheel. Next the ftriking-wheel, is the detent- 
wheel, or hoop-wheel, having a hoop almoft round it, wherein 
isa vacancy at which the Clack locks. The next is the third, 
or fourth wheel, according to its diftance from the firft. The laft 
is the flying pinion, with a fly, or fan to gather air, and fo 
bridle the rapidity of the Cvcé’s motion. To thefe muft be 
added the pinion of report ; which drives round the locking- 
wheel, called alfo the count-wheel; ordinarily with eleven 
notches in ity unequally diftant, to make the Click ftrike the ~ 
hours. See WHEEL, 


the former, 
the parts of time; the latter, 


Befides 
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Befides the wheels, to the Ciick-part belongs the rafh, or ratch 5 
a kind of wheel with twelve large fangs, running concentrical to 
the dial-wheel, and ferving to lift up the detents every hour, 
atid make the Clrcé ftrike: the detents, or ftops, which being 
lifted up, and let fall, lock and unlock the Chek in ftriking : 
the hammiers which ftrike the bell: the hammer-tails, by which 
the ftriking pins draw back the hammers: latches, whereby 
the work is lifted up and unlocked ; and lifting-pieces, which 
lift up and unlock the dents. 

Theory and Calculation of CrocK-Work,—The method of calcula~ 

tirig the numbers of a piece of Clock-work, having fomething in 
it very pretty, and at the fame time very eafy and ufeful, we 
fhall give the readers the rules relating thereto: referring, for 
the general rules that obtain in the calculation of all movements, 
of watch as well as Clock-qork, to the article MoveMENT ; 
and for the particular rules of watch- work, to the’ article 
Warcu-Vork. : 
For the trict calculation itfelf, it bears that affinity to the cal- 
culation of watch-work, that to avoid the repetitions we fhall 
refer to that head; what Clck-work has peculiar to itfelf, will 
be conceived from what follows. : 

Rules for calculating the friking part of a Crocx.—Firft then, Ob- 
ferve that regard, here, needs only be had to the count-wheel, 
ftriking-wheel, and detent-wheel, which move round in this 
proportion; the count-wheel commonly goes round once in 
12 or 24hours: the detent-wheel moves round every ftroke the 
Chck ftrikes, or fometimes but once in two ftrokes ; wherefore, 
it follows, that, 

Secondly, as many pins as are in the pin-wheel, fo many turns 
hath the detent-wheel in one turn of the pin-wheel ; (or, which 
is the fame) the pins of the pin-wheel are the quotients of that 
wheel, divided by the pinion of the detent-wheel. But if the de- 
tent-wheel move but once round in two ftrokes of the Click, 
then the faid quotient is but half the number of pins. 
Thirdly, As many turns of the pin-whcel as are required to per- 
form the ftrokes of 12 hours, (which are 78) fo many turns muft 
the pinion of report have, to turn round the count-wheel once : 
or thus, the quotient of 78, divided by the number of ftriking 
pins, fhall be the quotient-for the pinion of report and the count- 
wheel; and this is in cale the pinion of report be fixed to the 
arbor of the pin-wheel, which is commonly done. 
An example will make all plain : the locking wheel being 48, the 
pinion of report 8, the pin-wheel 78, the ftriking- 


8) 48 (6.  pinsare 13, and fo of the reft. Note alfo, that 
————._ 78 divided by 13 gives 6, the quotient of the pini- 
6) 78 (13. onofreport. As for the warning-wheel, and fly- 
6) 60 (10. ing-wheel, it matters little what numbers they 
6) 48 (8. have; their ufe being only to bridle the rapidity 


of the motion of the other wheels. 
The following rules will be of good fervice in this calculation. — 
1. Zo find how many firokes a Clock firikes in one turn of the fufy, 
or barrel, As the turns of the great wheel, or fufy, are to the 
days of the Clact’s continuance ; fo is the number of ftrokes in 
24 hours, viz. 156, to the ftrokes of one turn of the fufy. 
2. To find how many days the Clock willgo. As the ftrokes in 24 
hours are to thofe in one turn of the fufy; fo are the turns of 
the fufy to the days of the Clock’s going. 
3. To find the number of turns of the fufy, or barrel. As the ftrokes 
in one turn of the fuly, are to thofe of 24 hours; fo is the 
Clocks continuance, to the turns of the fufy, or great wheel. 
4. To fix the pin of report on the fpindle af the great wheel. As the 
number of ftrokes in the Clocé’s continuance is to the turns of 
the fufy ; fo are the ftrokes in 12 hours, wiz. 78, to the quo- 
tient of the pinion of report, fixed on the arbor of the great 
wheel. 
5. To find the firokes in the Clock’s continuance. As 12 is to 78, 
fo are the hours of the Chcé’s continuance to the number of 
ftrokes in that time. 
Io add Chimes to @ piece of CLocK-work. 
Cumes. 
Balance of a Cuocx. See the article BALANCE. 
Crock-Makers Compafés. See the article ComPASsEs. 
CLOISTER, CiausTrum, a habitation furrounded with walls, 
and inhabited by canons, or religious. 
In a more general fenfe, Cloiffer is ufed for a monaftery of re- 
ligious of either fex. 
Ina more reftrained fenfe, Clifter is ufed for the principal part 
of a regular monaftery, confifting of a fquare built around; or- 
dinarily, between the church, the chapter-houfe, and the refe- 
Gory ; and over which is the dormitory. See Dormrro- 
RY, Ge. 
The Chifters ferved for feveral purpofes in the antient monafte- 
ries. Petrus Blefenfis obferves, that it was here the monks held 
their letures: the leGture of morality at the north-fide, next 
the church ; the fchool on the weft, and the chapter on the eaft ; 
fpiritual meditation, €¥c. being referved for the church, 
Du Cange concludes, that all thefe different exercifes were per- 
formed in the Cloi/ter itfelf; but by miftake. The church, the 
chapter-houfe, and the fchool were not parts of the Chi/ter, but 
buildings adjoining to it. 
Lanfranc obferves, that the proper ufe of the Clifler was for 


See the article 


Pound Ctose. 
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the monks to meet in, and converfe together, at certain hour$ 
of the day. 

The form of the Chifer was {quare ; and it had its name ¢/én- 
Jirum, from claudo, 1 fhut or clofe, as being inclofed on its four 
fides with buildings. 

Hence, in-architeGture, a building is ftill faid to be in fornvof 
a Chifter, when there are buildings on each of the four fides 
of the court. 


CroisrERED Monks. See the article Monx. 


CLOSE, in heraldry. When any bird, addiéted to flight, is drawn 


in a coat of arms, in a ftanding pofture; with its wings clofe 
down about it, and not cither flying or difplayed, they blazon 
it by the word Choe. 

In which fenfe Ch/e ftands oppofed to Volant. See Votan. 
Cle is not applied to the peacock, dunghill-cock, &c. in regard 
that it is their ordinary pofture. 

The term Ch/e is likewife ufed for the barnacles, or bits of a 
bridle, when not extended, as they are ufually born. 

Itis alfo applied to the bearing ofa helmet, with the vizor down : 
A barnacle Ch, helmet Che, Se. 

Ctosg, in mufick. See the article CADENCE, 

Cross Field. Sce the article Frexn. 

Cuose Fights, a-board a fhip, are bulk-heads put up fore and aft 
in the fhip, for the men to ftand behind in a clofe engagement, 
ani fie on the enemy ; or if the fhips be boarded, to fcour the 
decks, 

Crose Fire. See Fire, and REVERBERATION. 

See the article Pounn. 

CLOSET, in heraldry, fignifies the half of a bar, See Bar, 

Clerk of the Cuose'r. See the article CLERK. 

CLOTH, in commerce, in its general fenfe, includes all kinds of* 
ftuffs wove or manufa@tured on the loom, whether their threads 
be of wool, hemp, or flax, 


Crory, is more peculiarly applied toa web, or tiffue of woollen 


threads, interwoven ; whereof fome, called the warp, are ex~ 
tended lengthwife, from one end of the piece to the other ; the 
reft, called the zwos/, are difpofed a-crofs the firft, or breadth- 
wife of the piece. 

Cloths are woven on the looms as well as linens, druggets, ferges, 
camblets, &c, They are of various qualities, fine, coarfe, ftrong, 
&c. fome are made of wool, and this of different colours; the 
wool being dyed and drefied, are firft fpun, then wove: others 
are wrought white, deftined to be died in fcarlet, black, blue, 
green, yellow, .—T heir breadths and lengths are various, ace 
cording to the places where they are manufactured. 

The goodne/s of CLoTH confifts 1°, In the wool’s being fine, and 
well drefied. See Woor,—2®, in its being fpun equably ; al- 
ways obferving, however, that the thread of the warp be finer 
and better twifted than that of the woof. 

3°, In the Chths being well wrought and beaten on the loom, 
fo as to be every where equally clofe and compact.—4°, In the 
wool’s not being finer and better at one end of the piece than 
in the reft.—5°, In the lifts being fufficiently ftrong, and of 
the fame length with the fluff; and that they confilt of good 
matter, as wool, hair, or oftrich feathers, or the hair of Danifh 
dogs; which laft is the beft.—6°, In the Cloth’s being well 
cleared of the knots, and other imperfections,.—7°, In its be- 
ing firft well fcoured with good fullers-earth, then fulled with 
the beft white foap, and wafhed out in clear water. See Fux- 
Linc.—8°, In the hair or nap’s being well drawn out with 
the teazle, or thiftle, on the pole, without being too much open- 
ed, See TEAzLE.—9°, In its being fhorn clofe; yet without 
laying the ground or thread bare. See SHEERRING.—10’, In 
its being well dyed.—r1°, In its not being ftretched, or pulled 
farther than is neceflary to fet it f{quare, and bring it to its juft 
length and breadth, See Tenrer.—12°, In its only being 
prefled cold ; hot-prefling being an utter enemy to Cloth, 

Manufaéturing of white Cuovus for dying.—The belt wools for 
the purpofe are thofe of England and Spain ; efpecially thofe of 
Lincolnfhire, and Segovia, 
To ufe them to the beft advantage; when taken out of the 
bales, they muft be fcoured, by putting them in a liquor fome- 
what more than luke-warm, compofed of three parts of fair 
water, and one of urine. After the wool has continued long 
enough in the liquor to diffolye and loofen the greafe, it is taken 
out, drained, and wafhed in a running water: It is known to 
be well fcoured, when it feels dry to the touch, and has no 
fmell but the natural fmell of the fheep, 

In this ftate it is hung out to dry in the fhade; the heat of the 

fun being apt to make it harfh, and untraétable. When dry, 

it is beat with rods on hurdles of wood, or on ropes, to clear 
out the duft and groffer filth: the more it is thus beat and 
cleaned, the more foft it becomes, and the better it fpins.— 

After beating, it is well picked, to clear the reft of the filth, 

that had efcaped the rods, 

Tt is now in a ftate to be oiled, and carded on large iron cards, 

laced a-flope. The beft oil for the purpofe is oil of olives ; one 
fifth of which, at leaft, fhould be ufed for the wool deftined 
for the woof, anda ninth for that of the warp, 
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Tt is now given out to the fpinners; who firft card it on the 
knee, with fmall fine cards ; then {pin it on the wheel : obferving 
to make the thread of the warp {maller by one third than that 
of the woof, and much clofer twifted ; in order to this, the lat- 
ter muft be fpun with the band, or ftring open, and the former 
with it croffed. 

The thread being thus fpun, reeled and made into skeins; that 
deftined for the woof is wound on {pools, 7. ¢. on little tubes, or 
pieces of paper, or rufhes, fo difpofed as that they may be eafily 
put in the eye of the fhuttle. That for the warp is wound ona 
kind of rochets, or large wooden bobbins, to difpofe it for 
warping. 

When warped, it is ftiffen’d with fize ; whereof, that made of 
fhreds of parchment is the beft ; and when dry is given to the 
weavers, who mount it on the loom. $7 

The warp being on the loom, the weavers, who are two to each 
loom, one on each fide, tread at the fame time, alternately, on 
the fame treadle; 7, e. now on the right ftep, and now on the 
left, which raifes and lowers the threads of the warp equally ; 
between which they throw, tranfverfly, the fhuttle from the 
one to the other. And each time that the fhuttle is thrown, ahd 
foa thread of the woof inferted within the warp, they ftrike it 
conjointly with the fame frame wherein is faftened the comb, 
or reed, between whofe teeth the threads of the warp are paffed ; 
repeating the ftroke.as often as is neceflary ; in fome Cloths no 
lefs than twelve or thirteen times, viz. fix with the warp open, 
and feven fhut. 

It may be obferved, that the more the threads of the woof are 
ftruck againft each other, the clofer the Cioth is : and hence it be- 
comes enabled to fuftain the violence of the fulling-mill, as well 
as of the teazel, or fulling-thiftle, without fretting or opening, 
‘The weavers having continued their work till the whole warp 
is filled with woof, the Chth is finifhed: It is taken off the loom 
by unrolling it from the beam whereon it had been rolled in pro- 
portion as it was wove; and is now given to be cleared of the 
knots, ends of thread, ftraws, and other filth ; which is done 
with little iron nippers. 

In this condition it is carried to the fullery, to be fcoured with 
urine, ora kind of potters clay well cleaned and fteeped in wa- 
ter, put along with the Cloth in the trough, wherein it is fulled, 
See Futiine. 

The Chth being again cleared from the earth, or urine, by 
wafhing it in water, is returned to the former hands, to have 
the leffer filth, fmall ftraws, and almoft imperceptible knots ta- 
ken off as before : thenit is returned to the fuller, to be beat and 
fulled with hot water, wherein five or fix pounds of foap have 
been diffolved. The foap moft efteemed is the white, efpecially 
that of Genoa. After fulling an hour and a half, it is taken out 
to be fmoothed, 7, ¢. to be pulled by the lifts lengthwife, to take 
out the wrinkles and creafes occafioned by the force of the 
mallets, or peftles falling on the Cth when in the troughs, 
‘The fmoothing is repeated every two hours, till the fulling be fi- 
nifhed, and the Cth brought to its proper breadth : after which, 
it is wathed in clear water, to purge it of the foap, and given, all 
wet, to the carders, to raife the hair, or nap, on the right fide, 
with the thiftle or weed; wherewith they give it two rubs or 
courfes, the firft againft the grain, the fecond with the grain, 
The Chth being dried after this preparation, the cloth-worker 
takes it, and givesit its firft cut, or fheering.—This done, the 
carders refume it, and after wetting it, give it as many more rubs 
or courfes with the teazle as the quality of the ftuff requires : 
always obferving to begin againft the hair, and toend with it 3 
and to begin with a fmoother thiftle, proceeding ftill to a fhar- 
per and fharper, as far as the fixth degree, 

After this, the Clth being dried,is returned to the cloth-worker, 
who fheers it  fecond time, and returns it to the carder; who 
wetting it again, gives it as many courfesas he thinks fit, dries it, 
and gives it back again to the cloth-worker ; who after fheer- 
ing it the third and Jaft time, returnsit to the carders, who re- 
peat their operation as before, till the hair, or nap, be well 
ranged on the furface of the C/sth, from one end of the piece to 
the other. 

It muft be obferved, that it is indifpenfibly neceflary the Cloth be 
wet, while in the carders hands; in order to which, it is fprink- 
led from time to time with water. 

The nap being finifhed, and the Clth dried, the cloth-worker 
gives it as many cuts as he thinks requifite for the perfection of 
the ftuff. It muft alfo be obferved, that all the fheerings muft 
be on the right fide, except the two laft, which mutft be on the 
other ; and that the Cloth cannot be too dry for fheering. 

The Cloth thus wove, fcowred, napped, and fhorn, is fent to the 
dyer.—When dyed, itis wafhed in fair water, and the cloth- 
worker takes it again, wet as itis, lays the hair, or nap, with a 
bruth ona table, and hangsit on the tenters ; where it is ftretch- 
ed both in length and breadth, enough to fmooth it, fet it 
fquare, and bring it to its proper dimenfions, without ftraining 
it too much ; obferving to brufh it afrefh, the way of the hair, 
while yet a little moift on the tenter. 

When quite dry, the Chth is taken off from the tenter, and 
brufhed again on the table, to finifh the laying of the nap : it is 
then folded, and laid cold under a prefs, to make it perfectly 


{mooth and even, and to give it a little glo, 
Vouk 
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The glofs is given by laying a leaf of yellom, or cap-paper iri 
each plait of the piece ; and over the whole a fquare plank of 
wood : on which, by means of a lever, the fcrew of a prefs is 
brought down, with the degree of force judged neceflary, with 
regard to the quality of the Cloth.—In France, none but {carlets, 
greens, blues, &c. receive this laft preparation; blacks being 
judged better without it. 
Laftly, the Cloth being taken out of the pref, and the papers 
removed ; it is in acondition for fale, or uf, 

For the manufacture of mixt CLoTus, or thofe wherein the wools 
are firft dyed, then mixed, fpun, and wove of the colours in- 
tended ; the procefs, except in what relates to the colour, is 
moftly the fame with that juft {poke of, 

The method of adjufting the mixture, is by firft making a felt 
or flock of the colours of the intended. Chih, as a fpecimen: the 
wool of each colour is weighed, and when the fpecimen is to the 
manufacturer’s mind, he mixes, for ufe, a quantity in the fame 
proportion ; eftimating each grain of the fpecimen at twenty 
pounds weight of the fame wool in the Clith to be made. 

Thus, if he would mix three colours, v. gr. coffee-colour, 
feuille-mort, and pale blue, the firft to be the prevailing colour 5 
he weighs a quantity ofeach: for ipftance, 70 grains of the firft, 
25 of the fecond, and 20 of the third; then multiplies each by 
20 pounds of wool ; and thus gains 1400 pounds for the coffee 
Ng 3 500 pounds for the feuille-mort, and 400 for the pale 
blue. 
The wools of the {pecimen thus weighed, are mixed, oiled, card- 
ed, moiftened with clear water, rubbed with black foap, and in 
this late wrought a long time in the hands; till they be redu- 
ced into a piece of felt, like that ufed by hatters, 

It is then rinfed in water, to purge out the oil and foap ; and 
when dry, the hair, or nap, is carded out with the teazle; then 
thorn carefully, till the ground appeat, and the feveral colours 
be difcoverable, 

Laftly, wetting ita little, and preffing it, he examines it well, 
and if he be not contented with it, makes another felt; if he be, 
he proceeds to mix his wools: when mixed, it is beat on hurdles; 
cleaned, oiled, carded, fpun, wove, &¥c. as in white Cloth. 

Cofting of Lead in CuorH. See the article Castinc. 

Cacking CLovu, See the article Cock no Chth. 

Frizing of CLotu. See the article Frizrnc. 

Green CLotu. See the article Grew. 

Fiufe-wifé's CLovu. See the article Houss-wrFr. 

Incombufiible CLovH, See Aspestos, AsBrsTineg, and Linum 
Incombuftibile. 

Paintingom CuotH, See the article PArNTING, 

Sear-Crotu, See the article Sear-Chth. 

CLOUD, in phyfiology, acolletion of condenfed vapour, fufpend- 
ed in the atmofphere. See Vapour. 

A Chud is a congeries of watery particles, or ‘velicule raifed 
from the waters, or watery parts of the earth, by the folar, or 
fubterraneous heat, or both; which at their firft rife from our 
globe, are too minute to be perceived ; but as they mount, 
meeting with a greater degree of cold, are condenfed, and ren- 
dered opaque by the reunion of their parts; fo as fo refleGt 
light, and become vifible. 

The manner wherein vapours are raifed into Chuds may be 
conceived thus. — Fire being of a licht, agile nature, eafily 
breaks loofe from bodies wherein it is detained : Fur the manner 
whereof, fee BOILING. 

Now, by reafon of the exceeding fmallnefs of the particles of 
fire, their attra&tive force mult be exceedingly great: hence, in 
their afcent through fluid bodies, part of the uid will cling a- 
round them, and mount up together with them, in form of ve- 
ficles of water replete with particles of fire ; and thefe velicles 
are what we call Vapour. 

Further, thefe vapours being fpecifically lighter than air, mount 
in it, till having reached fucha region of the atmofphere as is of 
the fame fpecific gravity with themfelves, they will be fafpended 
till the watery veficles, which were at firft too thin to be per= 
ceived, being now condenfed by the cold of the fuperior regi- 
ons; and their included igneous particles extin@t, or at leaft 
driven into a les compafs, and confequently the parts fet clofer 
together; their denfity is firft augmented fo as to render them 
opaque enough to reflect the fun’s light, and become vifible; and 
their fpecific gravity increafed, fo as to make them defcend ‘ 
in the former ftate they are called Clouds; and in the latter, 
when they arrive at us, rain. 

Clouds, befide their ufe when they defcend in fhowers, are of fer- 
vice while fufpended in the atmofphere ; as they help to miti- 
gate the exceflive heat of the torrid zone, and fereén it from the 
beams of the fun, efpecially. when in his zenith, 

CLOVE*, an aromatic fruit, bore on a tree of the 
by the Latins alfo called Caryophyllus. 

* The fruit is fomewhat in form of a nail; whence the term Clove 

from the French C/ox, nail. 

The Clove-tree was antiently very common in the Molucco 
iflands ; where all the European nations, who traffic in fpices to 
the Indies, furnifhed themfelves with what quantity of Cloves 
they required. At prefent there are {carce any found but in the 
ifland of Ternate: the Dutch, in order to render themfelves ma- 
fters of that merchandife, having dug up the Chve-trees of the 
2Cc Moluc- 


fame name 5 
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Moluccos, and tranfplanted them to Ternate 5 fo that there 
are none now to be had but through their hands. 
The tree is very large ; its bark refembles that of the olive-tree, 
and its leaves thofe of the laurel: its fruit falling, takes root, 
and thus it multiplies itfelf without any culture. Te is faid, it will 
not allow any other herb, or tree, to grow near it; its excef- 
five heat drawing to it all the humidity of the foil. ‘ } 
When the Chve firft begins to appear, it is of agreenifh white 
colour ; asit ripens it grows brown. Nor is there any prepara- 
tion neceflary in order to render it fuch as it comes to us, but 
to dry it in the fun; whatever fome authors talk of firft fteep- 
ing it in fea-water, to preferve it from worms. 
Towards the head, it feparates into four 5 and the four quarters 
ing fhaped angle-wife, their apices meeting at the top, form 
a kind of crown, fomewhat in the antique manner, 
Cloves muft be chofen dry, brittle, harfh to the touch, well 
grown, of adusky reddifh colour, a hot aromatic tafte, an a- 
greeable {mell, and, if poffible, with the fhank on. 
‘Their properties are, to warm and dry, to correé&t a fetid breath, 
to fharpen the fight, diffipate films in the eyes, fortify the fto- 
mach and liver, and {top vomiting, They are ufed in apoplexies, 
palfies, lethargies, and other difeafes of the brain. 
Such of the fruit as efcape the gatherers, grow and fwell on the 
tree, and become full of a gum ; thefe are fometimes ufed in 
medicine, and are called Mother of Cloves. 
There is alfo an oil drawn from Cloves by diftillation ; which, 
when new, is of a pale yellow colour, but reddens as it grows 
old: itis ufedin medicine asa fovereign remedy for the tooth- 
ach, and in compofitions with the fame view as the fruit. It is 
- alfo much ufed among the perfumers. 
The natives call the Clove-tree chanique, the Perfians and Arabs 
harumfel, and the Turks kalafeur. They make feveral prepara- 
tions both of the flowers, and the fruit. 

Cuoye-Cinnamon, See the article Cinnamon. 

Crove-Water.. See the article WATER. 

CLOUGH, or Draught, in commerce, an allowance of two 
pounds in every hundred weight for the turn of the feale ; that 
the commodity may hold out weight when fold out by retail. 

CLOUT-NAILS. | See the article NATL. 

CLUNY, or Ciucny, a celebrated abbey of Benediétin monks, 
in a city of that name; being the head, or chief of a congre- 
gation denominated from them. 

It is fituate in the Mafonnois,a little province of France, on the 
river Gréne ; and was founded by William duke of Berry and 
Aquitain ; or, as others fay, by the abbot Bernon, fupported by 
that duke, in the year g10. 

This abbey was antiently fo yery fpacious and magnificent, that 
in 1245, after the holding of the firft council of Lyons, pope 
Innocent IV. went to Cluny, accompanied with the two patri- 
archs of Antioch and Conftantinople, twelve cardinals, three 
archbifhops, fifteen bifhops, and a great number of abbots ; who 
were all entertained, without one of the monks being put out 
of their place: though S, Louis, Q. Blanche his mother, the 
duke of Artois his brother, and his fifter, the emperor of Con- 
ftantinople, the fons of the kings of Arragon and Cattile, the 
duke of Burgundy, fix counts, and a great number of lords, with 
all their retinue, were there at the fame time. 

Cluny, at its firft ereStion, was put under the immediate prote- 
tion of the apoftolick fee ; with exprefs prohibition to all fecu- 
lar and ecclefiaftick powers, to difturb the monks in the poflef- 
fion of their effects, or the ele&tion of their abbot. By this they 
pretended to be exempted from the jurifdi€tion of bifhops ; 
which, at length, gave the hint to other abies to infift on the 
fame. 

Cluny is the head of a very numerous and extenfive congrega- 
tion: in effect, it was the firft congregation of divers monaite- 
ries united under one chief, foas only to conftitute one body, 
or, as they call it, one order, that ever arofe. 

CLYPEUS, or Cryreum, Buckler ; a piece of defenfive armour, 
which the antients ufed to carry upon the arm, to fecure them 
from the blows of their enemies. 

The figure of it was either round, oval, or fexangular: in the 
middle was a bof of iron, or of fome other metal, with a fharp 
point, See SHreLp. 

CLYSSUS, a chymical produ@tion, confifting of the moft effica- 

cious principles of any body, extracted, purified, and then re- 
mixed. 
A Chis is when the feveral fpecies, or ingredients of a body, 
are prepared and purified feparately, and then combined again, ~ 
Thus, falt, fulphur, oil, fpirit, and mercury, reaflembled into 
one body, by long digeftion, &c. make a Ch/us. 

Cyssus of Antimony, is an agreeable acid fpirit, drawn by diftil- 
lation from antimony, nitre, and fulphur mixed together, 
There is alfo a Chyiss of vitriol, which is a fpirit drawn by di- 
ftillation from vitriol diffolved in vinegar.—This is ufed by phy- 
ficians in various difeafes, and to extract the tin@ures of feveral 
vegetables, 

Cryssus is alfo ufed among fome authors for a kind of fapa, or ex- 
traét, made with eight parts of the juice ofa plant, and one of 
fugar, feethed together into the confiftence of honey. 


CLYSTER*, Kavsne, in medicine, a liquid remedy, or inje@tion, 


COA 


introduced into the inteftines by the fundament ; in order to 
refrefh them, loofen the belly, moiften and foften the faces, 
diffipate wind, &c. 

* The word comes from the Greek xavCo, /avo, abluo, I wath. 
Chyfers are fometimes made of bran-water, and milk, but more 
ufually of decoétions of certain herbs ; to which are added ho- 
ney, brown fugar, and fometimes lenitive eletuary, and other 
drugs. Chy/ters are either emollient, carminative, lenitive, aftrin- 
gent, laxative, anodyne, uterine, antifebrific, nourifhing, &c. 

Nourifbing CuysTERs; are thofe applied with defign to nourifh 
perfons who cannot take in any aliment at the mouth. Hildanus 
tells us, that Aubery, a phyfician, fed a woman of quality fix 
weeks with Chy/ers compofed of capons flefh, and other fowls, 
boiled to a pulp, with yolks of eggs, applied twice a day, 

It is diffictilt, however, to conceive how Chy/ters fhould nourith ; 
and the cafe is briskly controverted in the memoirs of the French 
royal academy, between M. Littre, who maintains the negative, 
and M. Lemery. 
The arguments urged by the firft, are, that the materials of the 
Chyfer, for want of the ordinary paflage, want the preparation 
neceflary to be converted into nourifhment; and befide that, 
are out out of the road for getting into the blood: for in the 
firft of the large inteltines, called the cecum, isa valve called 
valuula Bauhini, to oppofe the paflage of any food into the fmall 
inteftines :_ and there are no laéteal veins in the large inteftines, 
but abundance in the {mall ones. But the laéteals are the only 
canals that can carry the chyle into its receptacle, and the 
chyle is the only fubftance that can nourifh. 

To this, M. Lemery objeéts, that very great anatomifts have 
found laéteals in the large inteftines, though but in {mall num- 
ber : but though there were none, adds he, the mefaraic veins are 
indifputably diftributed to thefe inteftines ; and may eafily be 
fuppofed to pump up the moft fubtil part of a broth, and carry it 
into the blood. M. Mery has paffed a liquor immediately from 
the large inteftines into thefe veins ; belides, that the animal 
machine is fo porous throughout, that nature feems to have in- 
tended an extraordinary way of conveying fluids into the blood, 
to be ready on extraordinary occafions. 

This notion will appear inconteftable, if M. Morin’s theory of 
the paflage of the urine be admitted. 

Herodotus fays, the Egyptians were the firft who invented Ch- 
Jfiers ;, or rather, who applied them to ufe. Galen and Pliny add, 
that they took the hint from a bird of their country, called Jbis, 
which they frequently obferved to make this kind of injection 
with its beak, and afterwards to difcharge itfelf feveral times. 
Others fay, that the ciconia, or ftork, firft taught men the ap- 
plication of Ch/fers. 

Uterine CLysTERS, are injections into the uterus, or womb, 

Catholicon for Cuystvers, See the article CATHOLICON. 

CNEMODACTYLUS, in anatomy, a mufcle, otherwife cal- 
led extenfor tertit internodii digitorum, See EXTENSOR terti: in- 
ternodii, Se. 

COACERVATUM vacuum. See the article Vacuum. 

COACH, a vehicle for commodious travelling, fufpended on lea- 
thers, and moved on wheels. 

In England, and throughout Europe, the Coaches are drawn by 
horfes, except in Spain, where they ufe mules. Ina part of the 
eaft, efpecially the dominions of the great Mogul, their Coaches 
are drawn by oxen. In Denmark they fometimes yoke rein deer 
in their Coaches ; though this is rather for curiolity than ufe. 
The Coachman is ordinarily placed on a feat railed before the 
body of the Coach, But the Spanith policy has difplaced him in 
that country by a royal ordonnance; on occalion of the duke 
d’Olivares, who found that a very important fecret whereon he 
had conferred in his Coach, had been overheard, and reyealed by 
his coachman: fince that time, the place of the Spanifh coach- 
man, is the fame with that of the French ftage-coachman, and 
our poftillion, viz. on the firft horfe on the left, 

The invention of Coaches is owing to the French: yet are not 
Coaches of any great antiquity, even in France ; fcarce reaching 
beyond the reign of their Francis I. 

Their ufe, at their firft rife, was only for the country : and au- 
thors obferve, as a thing very fingular, that there were at firft 
no more than two Coaches in Paris; the one that of the queen, 
and the other that of Diana, natural daughter of Henry Il. The 
firft courtier who had one, was Jean de Laval de Bois Dauphin ; 
whofe enormous bulk difabled him from travelling on horfe- 
back. 

One may hence judge how much vanity, luxury, and idlenefS 
have grown upon our hands in Jater days ; there being now 
computed in that city no lefs than 15000 Coaches. 

Coaches have had the fate of all other inventions to be brought 
by fteps and degrees to their perfection; at prefent they feem to 
want nothing, either with regard to’eafe or magnificence. Louis 
XIV. of France, made feveral fumptuary laws for reftraining 
the exceflive richnefs of Coaches, prohibiting the ufe of gold, 
filver, &c. therein; but they have had the fate to be neglected. 
Coaches may be divided into two kinds ; thole that have iron 
bows, or necks, and thofe that have not: both the one and the 
other have two principal parts, the body, and the train, or 
carriage. 


The 


The body is that part where the paffengers are difpofed ; and 
the carriage is that which fuftains the body, and to which the 
wheels are faftened, that give motion to the whole machine. 
Coaches are diftinguifhed, with regard to their ftru@ure, into 
Coaches, properly fo called, Chariots, Calafhes, and Berlins,— 
With regard to the circumftances of their ufe, &%c. we diftin- 
guifh Stage-Coaches, Hackney-Coaches, &c. 

Chariot, or Haif-Coacs, is a kind of Coach that has only a 

feat behind ; with a ftool, at moft, before.—When thefe are 
very gay, richly garnifhed, and have five glafles, they are 
called Calafbes. 
Calafb is alfo a kind of light fmall Cvach, with very low 
wheels, richly adorned, ufed on occafions of pleafure; and open 
on all fides, to take the air, and enjoy the profpeét. There 
are of thefe Cala/hes with one, two, and three feats; where 
the perfons do not fit facing one another, as in the common 
Coaches, but all forwards, each feat having its back, 

Hlackney-Coacues, thofe expofed to hire, in the ftreets of Lon- 

don, and fome other great cities, at rates fixed by authority. 
Thofe in London are under the diréion of commiffioners, 
who take cognizance of all caufes and difputes arifing thére- 
upon.—They are diftinguifhed by numbers affixed to the 
Coach-doors ; and the fares, or rates, are fixed by a ftatute 
r4 Car. II, and confirmed by another in the fifth and fixth of 
king William II. 
For a’ whole day of twelve hours thé fare is, 10s. for a fingle 
hour 1s. 6d, for every hour after the firft, rs.—At thefe 
fates, they are obliged to carry paflengers any where within 
ten miles of London. 

Stage-Coacues, are thofe appointed for the conveyanice of tra- 
vellers from one city or town to another. 

COADJUTOR, Fellow-Helper, is properly ufed for a prelate 
joined to another, to affift him in the difcharge of the funti- 
ons of his prelature ; and even, in virtue thereof, to fucceed 
him. 

The Coadjutor has the fame privileges with the bifhop himfelf, — 

Coadjutors were formerly appointed by kings, for archbifhops and 
bifhops grown old, or abfent, and not able to adminifter their 
diocefes. But the right of appointing Coadjutors, in Romith 
countries, is now referved to the pope alone, 

Coadjutors are alfo called bithops in partibus infidelium in re- 
gard it is neceflary the Coadjutor of a bifhop fhould be a bifhop 
himfelf ; without which, he cannot difcharge the office, 

The ufe of Coadjutors in the church, is borrowed from the 
Roman empire. Symmiachus fpeaks of affiftants, or Coadju- 
tors, given to magiftrates; and calls them adjutores publict 
opici, 

Ti popes, formerly, made a fhameful abufe of the Coadjutories : 
fome they granted to children, and young people, with this 
claufe, donec ingreffius fuerit ; * Till they were capable of en- 
* tering upon the adminiftration of the office” Others they 
granted to perfons not in orders, with this claule, donec accefferit : 
and others to perfons at a great diftance, with this claufe, cm 
regreffies : but the council of Trent tied down the pope’s ands, 
by adding abundance of reftrictions on the article of Coadjutors. 
In nunneries they have Coadjutrixes ; who are religious, nomi- 
nated to fucceed the abbefs, under pretence of aiding her in 
the difcharge of her office, See ABBess, 

COAGMENTATION, is ufed among chymifts, for the a& of 
melting down a matter, by cafting in certain powders, and 
afterwards reducing the whole into a concrete, or folid. 

COAGULATION, the condenfing, or thickning of a fluid 
matter, without its lofing any of the fenfible parts which oc- 
cafioned its fluidity ; as we frequently fee in blood, milk, &c. 
We diftinguifh between that kind of thickening which is effect- 
ed by the evaporation of the fluid parts of a body, as in clay, 
which condenfes in the fun, properly called hardening ; and 
that effected without any lofs of its fubftance, called coagulating, 
Thus, we fay, that cold coagulates blood, &e. t 
There is one general term, viz. concretion, which includes both 
Coagulation, condenfation, and hardening. 

Coagulation chiefly depends on the admixtion of falts of different 
natures; as when fpirit of vitriol is poured on oil of tartar ; 
or when oils are mixed in a mortar with faline, or aqueous 
liquors, as in the unguentum nutritum, . 

By injecting an acid into the vein of an animal, the blood 
coagulates ; which ftops its circulation, and brings immediate 
death,—Several poifons have their effe&t by inducing a Coagu- 
lation. 

COAL, a black, fulphurous, inflammable matter, dug out of 
the earth ; ferving in many countries as the common fuel. 
This we fometimes call Pit-Coal, Foffil-Coal, Earth-Coal, and 
Natural-Coal; to diftinguifh it from an artificial fuel made in 
imitation hereof, by half burning the branches and roots of 
trees ; properly called Charcoal, and Smallcoal: in places, whi- 
ther Coa/ is brought by fea, it is called Sea-Qoal, 

Cannel, or Canole-CoAx, is a fort of fofil coal found in divers of 
the northern counties; very hard, glofly and light ; apt to 
cleave into thin flakes; and when kindled, it yields a con- 
tinual blaze till it be burnt out.—Camden fufpeéts this to be 
the lapis Obfidianus of the ancients. 

Pit-Coau is ranked among the number of minerals, and the places 
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Small-Coax is a fort of charcoal, 


it is dug out of are called Coal- Mines, or Coal-Pits, 
mon in moft countries of Europe ; though the Enelith Coal is 
of moft repute, even in foreign countries ; notwithitanding 
fome pretend that of the Foffe in Auvergne is not any thing 
inferior to it, 

The goodnef of Coal is found by its being as free as poffible 
from fulphur, in its heating iron well, and in its burning a 
long time in the fmith’s forge. The Englifh Coal has this pe- 
culiar to it; that it never lights fo perfectly, as when water is 
thrown on it, 

The commerce of Ceal is very confiderable in England; great 
quantities are exported to France, é'c, by way of Rouen, The 
meafure whereby it is fold is the chaldron, containing thirty- 
fix bufhels. 

In the memoirs of the French royal academy, we have an ac- 
count of two experiments on the common Pit-Coal, made b 
M. Des Landes while in England, and which he thinks have 
efcaped the Englifh philofophers, 

ift, Pounding fome Coal, and putting half an ounce of it in 
a vial of water, the mixture became quite black : but leaving 
it expofed to the air in a window, during a cold winter night, 
in the morning it was found frozen, and turned to a reddifh 
colour, The reafon of the change muft be, that the froft had 


difengaged the fulphurs of the Coal: though one would little 
expect fuch an effe& from it, 


adly, From an infufion of cinders 
filings, arifes a black tin@ure, 
as it is heated; when arrived 
lour becomes perfeétly fine’ and 
which no workman can imitate, 
The ftrata, or veins of Coals in 
their order, quality, &c, are very 

“In thofe at Dudley in Staffordfhire, the ftrata, below the turf, 

are two or three clays, a grey ftone, anda hard grey rock, then 

they are expreffed in the Phibfophical Tranfaion; to be, 1°, 
Coal, called Bench-Coal ; 2°, Slipper-Coal, lefs black and fhining 
than the former; 3°> Spin-Coal, more black and fhining ; 
4°s Stone-Coal, much like Canal-Coal. 

Thefe ftrata have between each of them a bat, or bed, of a 
peculiar fort of matter, about the thicknefs of a crown -piece, 
Below thefe are divers metalline ftrata ; as a. black fubftance 
called the Dun-row bat; a grey iron ore, called the Dun-row 
iron-floné ; a bluifh bat, called White-row ; a blackith iron ore, 
called White-row grains, or Tron-ftone ; a grey iron ore, called 
Mid-row grains; a black foftil fubftance, called the Gublin- 
bat; a black iron ore, called Gublin iron-ftone; a dark grey 
iron ore, called Rubble ivon-/tone : and laftly, the table bat, 
Then 5°, comes a coarfe fort of Coal, called Foot Coal; a 
black brittle bat: 6°, The Heathen-Coal; 7°5 A fubftance 
like coarfe Coal, though called a Bet, becaufe it does not burn 
well: And 8°, Bench-Coal. See Supplement, articles Lit Han~ 
THRAX, and Lapis AMPELIT Es, 

prepared from the fpray, an 

bruth-wood, ftripped’ off from the branches of ibe nba, 

fometimes bound in bavins for that purpofe, and fometimes 
prepared without binding, 
The wood they difpofe on a level floor, and fetting a portion of 
it on fire, they throw on more and more, as faft as it kindles ; 
whence arifes a fudden blaze, till all be burnt that was near 
the place. As foon as all the wood is thrown on, they caft 
water on the heap, from a large difh, or feoop ; and thus 
keep plying the heap of glowing Coals, which flops the fury 
of the fire, while with a rake they fpread it open, and turn it 
with fhovels till no more fire appears. When cold, the coals 
are put up into facks for ufe. 

Char-Coax. See its preparation under Cuarcoat. 

COALITION, the re-union, or growing together of parts be- 
fore feparated. See Conciurinarion, &c. 

COAST, a fea-fhore, or the country adjoining to the edge of 
the fea. See Sea, &c, 

COASTING, that part of navigation, wherein the places failed 
to, and from, are not far diftant ; fo that a thip may fail in 
fight of the land, or within founding, between them, 

Such are the voyages on the narrow, or Britith feas, between 
England, Holland, and France; alfo thofe about the Britith 
feas, and in the Mediterranean, éc. 

For in the performance hereof, there is only required good 
knowledge of the land, and the ufe of the compafs, and of 
the lead, or founding line, 

CoasTING, in agriculture, é&c. denotes the tranfplanting. of a 
tree, and placing it in the fame fituation, with refpeét to eaft, 
weft, north, &c. as it ftood in before. 

COAT of Arms, in heraldry, a cloak, or habit, worn by the 
antient knights over their arms, both in war, and at turna- 
ments ; and ftill born by the heralds at arms. 

It was a kind of furcoat, reaching only as low as the nayel ; 
open at the fides, with fhort fleeves; fometimes furred with er. 
mins and vair; whereon were applied thearmories of the knight, 
embroidered in gold and filver, and enamelled with beaten tin, 
coloured black, green, red, and blue: whence the tule, ne- 
ver to apply colour on colour, nor metal on metal. 
The Coats of Arms were frequently open, and diverfified with 
bands 


Tt is com- 


in brandy, mixed with iron 
which brightens in proportion 
at the heat of boiling, the co- 
foft, and gives a dye to cloth, 


coalpits are numerous, and 
different in different places. 
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bandsand fillets of feveral colours, alternately placed, as we fill 
fee cloths fcarleted, watered, &c. hence they were alfo sald 
Divizes, or Divifes, as being divided, or compofed of fevera 
pieces, fewed together ; whence the words, Sis pale, chevron, 
bend, crofs, falteer, lzenge, &c. which have tince become ho- 
nourable pieces,.or ordinaries of the fhield. See each in its 
place, Frssz, Benn, Cross, Se. 
Coats of Arms, and Banners, were never allowed to be wore 
by any but knights, and antient nobles, ‘ 

Coat of Mail, jacque de mail, a kind of armour made in form of a 
fhirt3 confifting of iron rings wove together net- wile. See Mart, 

Coat, in anatomy, See the article Tunic, and Eyg. 

COBALT, in natural hiftory, a kind of marcafite, fuppofed to be 

the cadmia of the antients ; out of which is drawn arfenic, and 
{malt. 
Cobalt ufually contains a little filyer, fome copper, but much 
arfenic. ‘There are various mines of Cobalt, efpecially in Sax- 
ony; and fome in France, and England, See Supplement, article 
Coat. 

COBWEB. See the articles Wes, and SILK. 

COCCIFEROUS, in botany, fuch plants, or trees, as bear berries. 

COCCULUS Indicus, a poifonous narcotick berry, known moft- 
ly now to poachers, who have got a trick of intoxicating fifth 
therewith, fo as to take them out of the water with their 
hands; for which reafon thefe berries are called bacce pifcatoria, 
fifhers-berries. Sze Supplement, article Coccuius Inpicus. 

COCCYGIS os, in anatomy, a bone joined to the extremity of 
the os facrum; compofed of three or four bones, whereof the 
lower is ftill le& than the upper, till the Jaft ends in a {mall 
cartilage,—See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 7. n, 21. 

It refembles a little tail turned inwards; or rather, as fome 
imagine, the beak of a cuckow ; whence the name. 

Its ule is to fuftain the ftrait gut: it yields to the preflure of 
the foctus in women in travel; and midwives ufe to thruft it 
backwards ; but fometimes too rudely and violently, which is 
the occafion of great pain, and feveral bad cffeéts. 

COCHINEAL, or CocueneEt, a drug ufed by the dyers, &c, 

for giving red colours, efpecially crimfons,’ and fcarlets ; and 
likewife in medicine as a cardiac and alexipharmic. 
It is brought from the Weft-Indies : but authors have been di- 
vided as to its nature; fome taking it to be a kind of worm, 
and others for the berry of a tree. FF. Plumier, a celebrated 
botanift, has maintained the former opinion, and Pomet very 
abfurdly the latter, That author is very wide of the truth in 
the defcription he has given of Cochineal. Dampier tells us, 
there are two forts; one an infect, and the other a feed, and 
gives a precife defcription of each kind as follows: 

The CocHInEAL Worm, is an infect ingendered in a fruit re- 
fembling a pear : the plant which bearsit is five or fix foot high. 
Atop of the fruit grows a red flower, which, when mature, 
falls on the fruit; and that opening, difcoyers a cleft two or 
three inches in diameter. The fruit then appears full of little, 
red infeéts, having wings of a furprizing fmallnefs, and which 
would continue and die, and rot there, if not taken out. 
The Indians, therefore, {preading a cloth under the tree, fhake 
it with poles, till the infects are forced to quit their lodging, 
and fly about the tree; which they cannot do many moments, 
but tumble down dead into the cloth ; where they are left till 
they be entirely dry: when the infect flies it is red ; when it 
is fallen, black; and when firft dried it is greyifh ; though it 
afterwards changes colour. See Tab. Nat. Hi/?. fig. 24. 
There are whole plantations of the Cochineal plant, or tonna, 
as the natives call it, about Guatimala, Chepe, and Guexaca, 
in the kingdom of Mexico, 

The CocuineEAt Grain, or, as Dampier calls it, Sy/vefris, is a 
red berry, growing in America, found in a fruit refembling that 
of the Cachineal plant, or tonna. The firft fhoots produce a yel- 
Jow flower; then comes the fruit, which is long, and when 
ripe opens with a cleft of three or four inches. The fruit is 
full of kernels, or grains, which fall on the leaft agitation, and 
which the Indians take care to gather. Eight or ten of thefe 
fruits may yield abount an ounce of grain. See fig. 24, n° 2. 
‘This berry yields a dye almoft as beautiful as that of the infeé ; 
anda perfon may be eafily deceived in them; though the other 
is much the moft efteemed. Dampier is miftaken in fuppofing 
this laft a feed. It is an animal of the fame kind with the 
other, The true account of this drug, fee in the Supplement, 
article, COCHINEAL. 

COCHLEA *, in mechanicks, one of the five mechanical pow- 
ers; otherwife called the Screw. See Screw. 

* Tt is thus denominated, from the refemblance a fcrew bears to 
the {piral thell of a fnail, which the Latins call Coch/ea. 
CocHLEA, in anatomy, the third part of the labyrinth, or inner 

cavity of the car. See Ear. 

The Cochlea lies diretly oppofite to the femicircular canals, and 
is properly fo called from the refemblance it has to the fhell that 
fnails lie in: through its parietes a fmall branch of the auditory 
nerve pafles, 

Its canal is divided by a feptum compofed of two fubftances, 
one almoft cartilaginous, the other membranous. 

‘The two canals that are divided by the feptum, are called fale ; 
whereof the one, looking towards the tympanum, by the fe- 
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heftra totunda, is called fala tympani; the other having a com- 
» munication ,with the veftibulum, by the feneftra ovalis, is 

“galled the feala veftibili; the firtt lies uppermoft, and is the 
largeft ; the laft lowermoft, and is the leaft. 

COCK of a dial, the pin, ftyle, or gnomon. See Gnomon, 

Cock bearing high. . See the article HicH-bearing, 

Blody-heeP?'a Cock. See the article HEELER. 

Grubbing a Cock. See the article Grupsinc. 

Pea-Cocx, See the article Peacock. 

Weather-Cock, See the article WEaTHER-Cock. 

COCKET, or Cocquer, a feal belonging to the king’s cuftom- 
houfe. See SEAL. 

Cocker, or Cocquet, is,alfo a fcroll of parchment, fealed and 

delivered by the officers of the cuftom-houfe to the mer- 
chants, upon entering their goods; certifying that the goods 
were cuftomed. 
The fame word is alfo ufedin the flatute of bread and ale, 
15 Hen. III. where there is mentioned, Cocket-bread, among 
feyeral other kinds. it feems to have been hard ,fea-bisket, 
which perhaps had then fome Cocket, mark, or {eal ; or elfe 
was fo called from. its being defigned for the ufe of the cock- 
f{wains, or feamen, 

COCKING Chth, a devife for the catching of pheafants withal. 
It confifts of a piece of coarfe canvas, about an ell {quare, dip- 
ped in a tan-pit to colour it; and kept ftretched by two fticks, 
placed from corner to corner, diagonal-wile : a hole being left 
to peep through. The fportfman then, being provided of a 
fhort gun ; carries the cloth before him at arms-end; under 
cover of which, he may approach his game as near as he 
pleafes: when near enough, he puts the nofel of his gun thro” 
the hole, and fhoots. 

COCKLE-Stairs. See the article Srarrs, 

COCKPIT, a fort of theatre, whereon game-cocks fight their 
battels.—The Cack-Pit is ufually a houfe, or hoyel covered over = 
they fight on the clod, or green fod ; which is generally marked 
out round, and incompafled with feats, one aboye another. 

The Cocx-Pir Laws, are principally thefe: when cocksare fet, 
none are to be on the fod but the two fetters, When the cocks 
are fet beak to beak in the middle of the clod, and there left 
by the fetters, if the fet cock do not ftrike in counting twenty, 
and fix times ten, and twenty after all, the battle is loft: but 
if he do ftrike, the battel is to begin again, and. they muft 
count again. If any offer a mark to a groat, or forty to one, 
and the wager be taken, the cock muft be fet, and they are to 
fight it out, Done, and done, is a fuficient bet, or wager, 
when the cocks are caft on the clod, 

Cocx-Pir, in a man of war, is a place on the lower floor, or 
deck, abaft the main capitan, Iying between the platform and 
the fteward’s room ; where are fubdivifions, or partitions, for 
the purfer, the furgeon, and his mates.—Sce Tab, Ship, fig. 2. 
lit. Z. 

COCK-ROAD, a contrivance for the taking of woodcocks.— 
This bird lies clofe by day, under fome hedge, or near the root 
of an old tree, to peck for worms under dry leayes, and will 
fcarce ftir out, unlefs difturbed ; as not feeing his way fo well 
in the morning; toward the evening he takes wing, to feek 
for water; flying generally low, and when he finds any 
thorowfare in a wood, he ventures through it, 

To take them, therefore, they plant nets in fuch places; or, 
for want of fuch places ready to their hands, they. cut roads 
through woods, thickéts, groves, &c. 

Thefe roads they ufually make thirty-five or forty foot broad, 
perfectly ftrait and clear; and to two oppofite trees they tie 
the net, which hasa ftone faftened to each corner, ‘Then, 
having a ftand, or place to lie concealed in, (at a proper 
diftance, with a ftake near the fame, to faften the lines of the 
net to; when they perceive the game flying up the road, they 
unwind the lines from off the ftake; upon which, the ftones 
drawing it down, the birds are intangled in the fame. 

COCK-SWAIN, or Cocxkson, an officer on board a man of 
war, who hath the care of the boat, or floop, and all things 
belonging to it. He is to be always ready with his boat’s gang, 
or crew, and to man the boat on all occafions.—He fits in the 
ftern of the boat, and fteers; and hath a whiftle to call and 
encourage his men. 

COCOA, or more properly CAcAo, the nut whofe kernel yields 
the chocolate, See Cacao, 

COCOS, or Coco, isalfo ufed for a nut, whofe fhell is much 
ufed by turners, carvers, &c, for divers works, 

The Caco-tree, which the Malabarians call tenga, grows ftrait, 
without any branches, and ordinarily is thirty or forty foot 
high: its wood is too fpongious to be ufed in carpentry. At 
the top it bears twelve leaves, ten foot long, and half a foot 
broad, ufed in the covering of houfes, making matts, &c. A- 
bove the leaves grows a large excrefcence, in form ofa cabbage, 
excellent to eat ; but the taking this off, is mortal to the tree. 
Between the leaves and the top arife feveral fhoots, of the thick- 
nefs of the arm; which, when cut, diftil a white, fweet, ugree- 
able liquor, ferving as a wine, and as intoxicating: it becomes 
acid if kept a few hours ; and at the end of 24 hours is converted 
into a ftrong vinegar: but it may be prepared into brandy. 
While this liquor diftils, the tree yields no fruit ; but when the 
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fuckers are let grow, it puts forth a large clufter or butich, where= 
in the Coco-nuts are faftened, to the number of ten or twelve, 
While they are yet new, and the bark tender, they yield each 
about half a pint of a clear cooling water: which in a little 
time becomes firft a white, foft pulp, and at length condenfes, 
and aflumes the tafte of the nut. 
The tree yields fruit thrice a-year, and thofe fometimes as big 
as a man’s head. Many travellers aver, from the fize, and 
the many ufeful produéts of this tree, that from a fingle Cacos- 
tree, and its fruit, a fhip might be built, equipped, and loaden 
with merchandize and provifion. 
The Cocos of the Antilles, are not fo large as thofe of the Eaft- 
Indies, Africa, and Arabia: the trees feldom exceed 25 foot in 
height ; and the fruits are in proportion; it is thefe which are 
ufed among us. 
In the kingdom of Siam, the Cocos fruit, dried and emptied of 
its pulp, fervesas a meafure, both for things liquid and dry. 
As thefe fhells are not all of the fame capacity, but are fome 
larger, others lefs; their content is firft meafured with cauris, 
thofe little Maldives fhells, which ferve as fmall money in fe- 
veral ftates of the Indies. Some Cocos contain 1000 cauris, 
others 500, &e. 

COCTION, a general name for all alterations made in bodies, 
by the application of fire, or heat. 
There are various fpecies of Codion; as maturation, Srixion, 
elixation, afjation, torrefaction, and ujtion ; which fee in their 
places, AssATION, TORREFACTION, Friction, &. fee 
alfo Concoctron, and DecocTion. 

COD-FISHERY. See the article Cod-Fisuery. 

CODE *, Copex, a colle&tion of the laws, and conftitutions 
of the Roman emperors; made by order of Juftinian. 

* The word comes from the Latin Codex, a paper-book ; {0 cal- 
ted a codicibus, or caudicibus arborum, the trunks of trees; the 
bark whereof being ftripped off, ferved the antients to write 
their books on. 

The Code is comprized in twelve books, and make the fecond 
part of the civil, or Roman law. 
‘There were feveral other Codes before the time of Juftinian ; 
all of them collections, or abridgments of the Roman laws, 
Gregorius and Hermogenes, two lawyers, made each a col- 
Jeétion of this kind, called from their names the Gregorian Code, 
and Hermogenean Code. Thefe included the conftitutions of 
the emperors from Adrian, to Dioclefian and Maximine, 
A.D. 306. We have nothing remaining of them but a few 
fragments ; the compilations themfelves falling to the ground, 
for want of authority to put them in execution. 
Theodofius the younger was the firft emperor who made a 
Code, which was comprifed in fixteen books, formed out of 
the conftitutions of the emperors from Conftantine the Great 
to his own time ; abrogating all other laws not included in ip: 
and this is what we call the Theadofjan Code ; which was pub- 
Jifhed in the year 438, and received and obferved, till annul- 
led by the Code of Juftinian. 
The Theodofian Cede has been a long time loft in the weft ; 
Cujas took a great deal of pains to retrieve it, and to publith 
it ina better condition than ever. Gothofred has given us a 
comment on the Theodofian Code ; a work which coft him 
thirty years, 
In 506, Alaric, king of the Goths, made a new collection of 
the Roman laws, taken from the three former Codes, the 
Gregorian, Hermogenean, and Theodofian, which he likewife 
publifhed under the title of the Theodofian Codeo—This Code 
of Alaric continued a long time in force; and was all the 
Roman law received into France. 
Laftly, the emperor Juftinian, finding the authority of the 
Roman law exceedingly weakened in the weft, upon the de- 
cline of the empire, refolved to make a general colleétion of 
the whole Roman jurifprudence. The management hereof he 
committed to his chancellor Tribonian; who chofe out the 
moft excellent conftitutions of the emperors, from Adrian to 
his own time ; and publifhed his work in 528, under the title 
of the New Code. 
But becaufe Juftinian had made feveral new decifions, which 
made fome alteration in the antient jurifprudence ; he retrench- 
ed fome of the conftitutions inferted by Tribonianus, and ad- 
ded his own in their place: on which account, he publifhed a 
new edition of the Code in 534, and abrogated the former. 
This Code of Juftinian, as well as the reft of the Roman law, 
was a long time loft in the weft, till the time of Lotharius II. 
who found it at the taking of Melphi, and gave it to the city 
of Pifa, This was firft re-publifhed by Irnerius, in 1128. 
The emperor Frederic, at the requeft of the univerfities, ap- 
pointed it to be taught in the fchools; and commanded all his 
people to obferve it. Accordingly, it obtained in Italy and 
Germany ; and ftill obtains in a part of France, particularly 
in the fouthern provinces. 
There have been various other later Codes. 
antient Gothic, and fince of the French 
of Euridic, the Code Michault, Code 
Code Henr 
Law. 
Cove of Canis, Conex Canmum, See CANon, 
Vou, I 


5 particularly of the 
kings; as the Code 
Louis, Code Neron, 
Ys Cede Marchand, Code des Eaux, &'c, See Crvit 
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copia, in botany, is ufed for the top, or head of any plane; 
but, by way of eminence, for that of the white poppy : whence 
the fyrup made therewith is called diacodium. 

CODICIL, a fchedule, or fupplement to a will, of other 
writing. 
It is ufed as an addition to a teflament, when any thing is o- 
mitted which the teftator would add, explain, alter, or re- 
tract ; and is of the fame nature as a teftament, except that 
it is without an heir, or executor. 
So that a Codicil is a Iefs folemn will, of one that dies either 
teftate or inteftate, without the appointment of an heir: 
teftate, when he that hath made his Cadicil, hath either before 
or afterwards made his teftament, on which that Codicil de~ 
pends, or to which it refers. Inteftate, when one leaves be- 
hind him only a Cedicil without a teftament, wherein he gives 
legacies only to be paid by the heir at law, and not by any 
heir inftituted by will, or teftament. 
A Codicil, as well as a will, may be either written or numcupa- 
tive, Some authors calla teftament, a great will; and a Codi- 
til, a little one; and compare the teftament to a fhip, and the 
Codicil to the boat tied to it, 
But there is this further difference between a Codiciland a tefta- 
ment, that a Codicil cannot contain the inftitution of an heir 3 
and that in a Codicil, a man is not obliged to obferve ftri@ly all 
the formalities prefcribed by law for folemn teftaments. 
In cuftomary countries, teftaments, properly fpeaking, are no 
more than Codicils; in regard, cuftom itfelf names the heir, 
and does not allow of teftamentary inheritors. 
Codicils were firft brought into uf in the time of Auguftus by 
L. Lentulus : they were originally intended to follow the tefta~ 
ment; which was, as it were, their bafis. In procefs of 
time, Codicils came to have their effet, even though made 
before the teftament; provided there was nothing in the 
teftament contrary to the Cedicil—People were alfo allowed ta 
make Codicils without teftaments, 
Raym. Lully has a book which he calls The Codicil 3 wherein 
he pretends to have left his readers the fecret of the philofo- 
pher’s ftone ; provided they do but underftand it, 


COECUM, in anatomy, the blind gut ; the firft of the thick in- 


teftines; fo called, becaufe made like a fack, having but one 
aperture, which ferves it both for entrance and exit. 
It is fituate on the right fide, below the kidney, In children 
new born, and in quadrupeds, it is found full of excrements ; 
but in adults, &c, it frequently difappears, or only hangs like 
a worm. 
Its ufe in adults is very obfcure: in a foetus, or infant newly 
born, it appears to ferve as a receptacle of the foeces during 
fuch time as the animal does not difcharge by ftool. 
Dr. Gliffon imagines it may likewife ferve in fuch animals as 
have it large, as dogs, conies, rats, &c. for a kind of fecond 
ventricle, or bag, wherein the prepared aliment may be re- 
tained, while a richer, and. more nutritious juice is drawn 
from it. 
Others will have it contain a ferment, and others, the flatus 
of the inteftines : others fancy it may feparate a humour, by 
fome glands placed therein, wherewith to harden the excre- 
ments as they pafs through the colon. 
Dr. Lifter affigns the ufe of the Cacum to be, to keep the ex- 
crements which pafs into its cavity, (as moft of thofe of found 
animals he thinks do) till they are fufficiently drained, baked, 
and hardened, to receive the figure to be given them by the 
colon and rectum. He adds, to confirm this, that wherever 
. there are regularly figured excrements of the firft kind, there is 
a capacious Caecum, and vice verfa. This indeed is true, that 
fome animals, which are naturally loofe, have either no Ca- 
cumat all, or very little ; as the talpa, echinus terreftris, gu- 
la, &c, ‘Nature’s end, in thus providing for the figuration of 
the excrements, he takes to be, firft, to prevent diarrhzeas 5 
fecondly, to make the creature abide hunger the better ; (thus 
it is that fnails, in winter, reft with full inteftines: ) and 
laftly, to heighten the digeftion and fermentation in the fto- 
mach and finall guts. 
Dr. Mufgrave gives us an account, in the Phil/ophical Tran- 
Saétions, of the Caecum of a dog being cut out, without any 
prejudice to the animal. M. Giles gives us another, of the 
Caecum of a lady being diftended fo as to form a tumor, that 
held almoft three chopines of a thin, greyith, and almoft liquid 
fubftance, whereof fhe died. And Mr. Knowles, a third, of 
a boy’s Caecum being vaftly extended and ftuffed with cherry- 
ftones, which likewife proved mortal. 
Some fay, the name, Caxcum, is miftaken; not allowing this 
to be the Caecum of the antients, which they imagine to be 
the thick globous part of the colon, immediately appended to 
the ileum ; and therefore give this part the name of appendicula 
vermiformis. 
CO-EFFICIENTS, in algebra, are numbers, or given quantities, 
prefixed to letters, or unknown quantities, into which they are 
fuppofed to be multiplied ; and therefore, with fuch letters, or 
with the quantities reprefented by them, make a reétangle or 
produ, co-efficient produé?um ; whence the name. 
. Thus, in 3a, or bx, or Cxx: 3 isthe Co-efficient of 3a; 5, of 
bx; and C of €x.x, If a letter have no number prefixed, it 
2Dd is 
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is always fuppofed to have the Co-efficient, "5 becaute every 
thing is once itfelf, ‘Ivhus, a, or dc, import as mucin as va, 
or rhc. : : ; . 
The Co-efficient in a biquadratic equation, 1s according’ to its 
fign, either the fum, or the difference of the two roots. ‘ 
In any equation of an higher nature, the Co-efficient of the fe- 
cond term, is always the aggregate of all the roots retaining 
their proper figns : fo that if all the negatives be equal Py 
the afiirmatives, the fecond term will yanifh; and where th e 
fecond term is thus wanting, it isa fign that the quantities 
under contrary figns were thus equal. eit 
The Co-efficient of the third term is the aggregate of a ai 
rectangles arifing by the multiplication of every two of the 
roots, how many ways foever thofe combinations of two’s can 
be had; as three times in a cubic, fix in a biquadratic equa- 
tion, Se. : 
The Co-efficient of the fourth term is the aggregate of all the 
folids made by the continual multiplication of every three of 
the roots, how often foever fuch a ternary can be had ; as 
there may be four in a biquadratic, five in’an equation of five 
dimenfions, &c. And thus it will go on infinitely, 
COELESTIAL Odjervations, are obfervations of the phenomena 
of the heavenly bodies, made with a proper apparatus of aftro- 
nomical inftruments, in order to the determining their places, 


This i! 
liquely 
or whe 
tube of 
which a candle is applied to illumine the crofs hairs. 

M. de la Hire has made an improvement on the’ firft method, 
which renders it of very good ufe; and it is by covering that 
end of the tube next the object-glafs with a piece of gauie, ‘or 
fine white filken crape. For in fuch cafe, a link, placed at 
a good diftance from the tube, fo enlightens the gaufe, as to 
render the crofs hairs very perceivable, 

Obfervations of the fun, are not to be made without placing 
a glafs, fmoked in the flame of a Jamp or candle, between 
the telefcope and the eye; to take off from its luftre, which 
would otherwife damage the eye, were not a good part of its 
beams intercepted. 

Note, when any of the heavenly bodies are obferved through 
a telefcope of only two glafles, they appear inverted. 
Cazleftial Obfervations are chiefly of two kinds; the one when 
the objeéts are in the meridian, See MERIDIAN, 

The other, when they are in vertical circles, See VERTICAL. 

Correstiat Globe. See the article Grose. 

COELIAC Artery, the firft artery detached from the defcending 
trunk of the aorta into the abdomen. 

Tt divides into two branches, the one on the right fide, the 
other on the left; of which the firft gives the gaftrica dextra, 
which goes to the ftomach; the cyftica, which goes to the 
gall-bladder ; the epipolis dextra to the omentum ; the intefti- 
nalis to the duodenum, and to a part of the jejunum ; and 
the gaftro-epipolis to the ftomach, to the omentum, and fome 
branches to the liver, which enter the capfula communis,’ to 
accompany the branches of the vena porta, 

The left branch of the Ca-/aca gives the gaftrica dextra, which 
is alfo {pread upon the ftomach; the epipolis finiftra which 
goes to the omentum 3 and the fplenica to the fubftance of 
the {pleen. See each branch defcribed in its place. 

Cortsac Paffion, is a fort of diarrhea, or flux of the belly ; 
wherein the aliment comes away either crude or chylified, in 
lieu of excrements. 

Authors frequently confound the Celiac paffion with the li- 
entery, but they are different. 

There is alfo a Coritat’ Diabetes, called Ceeliaca Urinalis, 
wherein the chyle pafles off along with, or inftead of urine. 
See DIABETES. 

Cortiac Vein, is that which runs through the inteftinum 
rectum. See Recrum. 

COELUM. See the article Heaven. 

Corrt Findus. See the article Funpus. 

Cortvm is alfo ufed by fome anatomifts for the cavity of the eye 
towards the angles, or canthi. See Eye, Canruus, &c, 
COEMETERIUM *, Cemetery, Kesmnmesy, a dormitory, or 

facred place fet a-part for the burial of the dead. 


* Chorier obferves, that under Caemeterium, xotuntesov, anti- 
ently was comprehended, not only the ftriét dormitory, or place 
wheré the dead were difpofed; but all the lands which encom- 
paffed the parifh churches, and were contiguous to the real 
churches.—Perhaps it might be added, that all the church do- 
mains were comprized under Cameterium. This will beft 
account for that confifcation of the Cameteries, charged on 
Valerian. 
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) An “the:primitive times, the chriftians held their meetings in 
Caeméteria; as we are informed by Eufebius, Lib. vii. and by 
Tertullian, who alfo calls thofe Caemeteria, where the people 
ufed to meet to pray, areas. Eufebius adds, that Valerian having 
€onfifeated tlie Cemeteria, and places deftined for the worfhip 
of God, Gallienus reftored them by a publick refcript, re- 
hearfed’by the ‘fame author. From thefe paffages it feems as 
Sf Caemeteria, and places, of worfhip, were ufed indificrently 
for the fame thing. 

The heathen writers frequently upbraid the primitive chriftizns 
for their meetings in Cameteries; as if they ferved other pur- 
pofes befides thofe of religion, The council of Elvira pro- 
hibits the keeping of tapers lighted in Cemeteria, during the 
day-time; and by another canon, the women from pafiing 
the night watching in Caemeteria. 

The cuftom of blefiing Cemeteries, is of an old ftanding: the 
method was, for the bifhop to go round it with his crofier, or 
paftoral ftaff, and to fprinkle it with fome confecrated fluid. 
Lobineau fays, the holy water-pot was carried before him, 
Antiently, all were buried in Caemeteries ; none in churches. 
From the bodies of martyrs, &c. being depofited here, the 
chriftians chofe particularly to build their churches in them, 
when Conftantine gave them the liberty: and hence Tille- 
mont derives that cuftom which ftill obtains in the Romifh 
church, never to confecrate any altar, without depofiting in it 
the relicks of fome martyr, 

COENA Domini, Bull. See the article Buty. 

COENOBITE *, a religious who lives in a convent, or in com- 
munity, under a certain rule ; in oppofition to Anachoret, or 
Hermit, who lives in folitude. See Hermit, Se. ' 

* The word comes from the Greek xory@-, communis; and 2:@-, 

vita, life. 

Caffian makes this difference between a convent and a manaffery, 
that the latter maybe applied to the refidence of a fingle re- 
ligious, or reclufe ; whereas the convent implies Ceonobites, or 
numbers of religious living in common. : 
Fleury {peaks of three kinds of monks in Egypt ; 4aachorets, 
who live in folitude ; Coenabites, who continue to live in com- 
munity ; and Sarabaites, who are a kind of monks-errant, 
that ftroll from place to y 
He refers the inftitution of Coensbites to the times of the apo~ 
ftles, and makes it a kind of imitation of the ordinary lives of 
the faithful at Jerufalem: Though St, Pachomius is ordinarily 
owned the inttitutor of the Cocnsbite life; as being the firlt 
who gave a rule to any community. 

CO-EQUALITY, a term expreffing the relation of equality be- 
tween two things. See Equariry. 

The retainers to §. Athanatius’s doftrine of the trinity, Hold 
the Son and Holy Spirit co-egval with the Father. The Ari- 
ans, &c. deny the Coeguzality. See Trinity, and ARIAN. 

CO-ETERNITY, is ufed among divines, to denote the eternity 
of one being, equal to that of another. 

The orthodox hold the fecond and third perfons in the trinity 
co-eternal with the firft, 

COEUR, in heraldry,—Party en Cozur, fignifies a fhort line of 
partition in pale, in the centre of the efcutcheon, which ex- 
tends but a little way, much fhort of top and bottom ; bei 
met by other lines, which form an irregular partition of the 
efcutcheon, as reprefented in Tab, Herald. fig. 43. 

CO-EXISTENCE, a term of relation, denoting two, or more 
things to exift together, at the fame time, &'c. See Ex- 
ISTENCE. 

COFFEE, in natural hiftory, a feed, or berry, brought from 
Arabia felix; ufed for the making a drink of the fame name. 
See Drink. 

That from the Levant is moft efteemed, being greener, hea- 
vier, and appearing riper and plumper than that from Mocha ; 
which is larger, lighter, and whiter. 

For Coffee-berries, fome fubftitute peas, beans, rye, and barley, 
which roafted, yield an oily matter, refembling in flavour, but 
lefs agreeable, as well as much'le& ftrong than Coffe. 

CorFee alfo denotes a kind of drink, prepared from thefe berries : 
very familiar in Europe for thefe eighty years, and among the 
Turks for an hundred and fifty. 

Its original is not well known; fome afcribe it to the prior of 
a monaftery, who being informed by a goat-herd, that his cat- 
tle fometimes browzing on the tree, would wake and caper all 
night ; became curious to prove its virtue: accordingly, he 
firft tried it on his monks, to prevent their fleeping at mattins. 
Others, from Sehehabeddin, refer the invention of Coffe to the 
Perfians ; from whom, they fay, it was learned in the fifteenth 
century by Gemaleddin, mufti of Aden, a city near the mouth 
of the red fea; and who having tried its virtues himfelf, and 
found that it diffipated the fumes which oppreffed the head, in- 
fpired joy, opened the bowels, and prevented fleep, without 
being incommoded by it; recommended it firft to his dervifes ; 
with whom he ufed to fpend the night in prayer. 

Their example brought Coffe into vogue at Aden ; the profef- 
fors of the law, for ftudy, artifans to work, travellers to walk 
in the night, in fine, every body at Aden drank Cyffee.— Hence 
it pafled to Mecca, where firft the devotees, then the reft of the 
people took it: » From Arabia felix it pafled to Cairo, 
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dn 1511. Khaie Beg prohibited it, from a perfuafion that it ine- 
briated, and that it inclined to things forbidden. But fulran Cau- 
fou immediately after took off the prohibition, and Coffee ad- 
vanced from Egypt to Syria and Conftantinople. 
The dervifes declaimed againft it from the Alcoran, which de- 
clares that coal isnot of the number of things created by God 
for food. Accordingly, the mufti ordered the Coffee-houfes to be 
fhut up; but his fucceffor, declaring Coffze not to be coal, they 
were opened again. 
During the war in Candia, the affemblies of news-mongers 
making too free with ftate-affairs, the grand vizier Cuproli fup- 
prefled the Coffee-houfes at Conftantinople ;_ which fuppreffion, 
though ftillon foot, does not prevent the publick ufe of the li- 
guor there. Thevenot, the traveller, was the firft who brought 
it into France; anda Greek fervant, called Pa/gua, brought 
into England by Mr. Dan. Edwards, a‘Turkey merchant, in 
1652. to make his Coffee, firft fet up the»profeffion of Coffee- 
Many, and introduced the drink among us. Though fome fay 
Dr. Harvey had ufed it before. 
The word Coffee is originally Arabic: the Turks pronounce it 
Cahueb, and the Arabs Cabuah; which fome authors maintain 
to be a general name for any thing that takes away the appe- 
tite; others, for any thing that promotes appetite ; and others, 
again, for any thing that gives ftrength and vigour. 
‘The Mahometans, it is obferved, diftinguith three kinds of Ca- 
buah ; the firft is wine, or any liquor that inebriates ; the fecond 
is made of the pods that contain the Coffee-Berry ; this they 
call the Suitana’s Coffee, from their having firft introduced it,.on 
account of its heating Je(s than the berry, as well asits keeping 
the bowels open: the third is that made with the berry itfelf, 
which alone is ufed in Europe, the pods being found improper 
for tranfportation. Some Europeans who imported the pods, 
called them the Flower of the Coffte-TIree. 
‘The deep brown colour of the liquor, occafioned its being firft 
called Syrup of the Indian Mulberry ; under which fpecious name 
it firit gained ground in Europe, 
The preparation of Coffee confifts in roafting, or giving ita ee 
degree of torrefaétion, on an earthen, or metalline plate, till it 
have acquired a brownifh hue, equally deep on all fides: It is 
then ground in a mill, as much of it as ferves the prefent occa- 
fion. A proper quantity of water is next boiled, and the ground 
Coffzz put in it. After it has juft boiled, it is taken from the fire ; 
and the decoction having ftood a-while to fettle, and fine, they 
“pour, or decant it into difhes, 
The cuftom is to drink Coffe as hot as poffible, with fugar ; 
‘Yhough the Turks do not trouble themfelves to take off its bit- 
ternefs with any fugar : their grandes add to each difh a drop of 
effence of ambergreafe; others boil with it a couple of cloves ; 
others a little Indian anife; others cacouleh, or the grain of the 
cardamomum minus.— Coffee is one of the neceflaries which the 
‘Turks are obliged to furnifh their wives, 
The ordinary method of roafting Coffee among us, is in a tin 
cylindrical box, full of holes; through the middle whereof runs 
a {pit : under this is a femicircular hearth, wherein is a large 
charcoal fire: by help of a jack, the {pit turns fwift, and fo 
roafts the berries ; being now and then taken up to be fhaken. 
When the oil rifes, and it is grown of a dark brown colour, it 
is emptied into two receivers, made with large hoops, whofe 
bottoms are iron plates, thefe fhut into: there the Coffee is tha- 
ken, and left till almoft cold; and if it look bright and oily, it 
is a fign it is well done. 
Coffee is taken with very different, nay, frequently with dire@ly 
oppofite, intentions; fome ufe it to prevent fleep, others to pro- 
mote digeftion, &c.—Its more real virtues, owned by the phy- 
ficians, confift in this; that being an excellent drier, it carries 
off fumes and diforders of the head arifing from too much moi- 
fture, diffipates megrims, and abforbs acrimonies of the ftomach, 
whence its ufe after a debauch of ftrong liquors; and hence alfo 
its ufe in promoting watching, bracing the fibres, and render- 
ing them too tenfe for the relaxation required in fleep. 
It likewife promotes circulation, but that beft with people of a 
pretty corpulent habit ; being found hurtful to thofe who are thin, 
Jean, dry, and of a bilious temperament ; as it dries up the nerves, 
and inclines them to tremors: itis faid to be prejudicial likewife 
to thofe who digeft too faft, where the circulation is too quick, 
or where there is a {pitting of blood arifing from the mouths of 
any of the veins and arteries being too open, or the blood too 
thin and fharp, 
The oily matter that feparates from the Coffee, and appears on 
its furface when roafted, and its particular fmell which diftin- 
guifhes it from peas, beans, rye, &%. which fome fubftitute in 
lieu of Coffze, are to be the real indications of its efe@s, If con- 
fidered with regard to the oil drawn by the retort, this, as well 
as that, contains volatile principles, both faline and fulphureous. 
Itis to the diffolution of its falts, and the mixture of its fulphurs 
in the blood, that its chief faculty of promoting watchfulnefs is 
to be attributed : hence alfo its property of promoving digeftion, 
of precipitating foods, of preventing eruétations, and of correét- 
ing acrimonies of the ftomach, when taken after meals, 
Hence alfo that fermentation in the blood, ferviceable to corpu- 
lent people : hence alfo its diuretick virtue. By experience it is 
found of fervice to drink a glafs of water before Coffee, to ren- 
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der it laxative ; and to mix it with milk 
its fulphurs, embara(s its faline principle 
ing. : 
S. Pauli, 2 Danith phyfician, maintains, that it enervates men, 
and renders them incapable of generation ; and it is certain the 
‘Turks attribute the fame effe&is to it; and from the immoderate 
ufe hereof, account for that thinnefs of inhabitants found in their 
provinces formerly the beft peopled. But this opinion is refuted 
by Du Four.—F,Malebranche gave the royal academy of {cien- 
es an account of a perfon cured of an apoplexy, by means of 
feveral clyfters of Coffee. 

The tree that produces the Coffee, isa kind of Arabic jeflamin: 
the berry, when ripe, is found as hard.as horn ; which gave oc- 
cafion to an opinion, that the people of the kingdom of Yemen 
in Arabia felix, where itis cultivated, fteeped in boiling water, 
or baked in a furnace all the Coffte they fold abroad, to prevent 
its growing any where elfe, 

It is faid, it yields a revenue of upwards of five millions per an- 
zum. Nor will that appear any wonder, when we oonfider that 
in London alone, befides the confumption in private houfes, fome 
have computed more than three thoufand Coffee-Houfes. In the 
three kingdoms are yearly expended one hundred tun of Coffeen 
Berries; in England alone feventy ; which at 3001, per tonn, 
a moderate price, amounts to 21000 /. fterling. : 

COFFER, Capja, in architeGture, a {quare depreffiire, or finking, 
in each interval between the modillions of the Corinthian cor- 
nice; ordinarily filled up with a rofe, fometimes with a pome~ 
granate, or other enrichment, 

‘Thefe finkings, called alfo pannels, are of different figures in the 
compartiments of vaults and foffits. 

Correr, in fortification, denotes a hollow lodgment, athwart a 
dry moat, from fix to'feven foot deep, and from fixteen to eigh- 
teen foot broad; the upper part made of pieces of timber raifed 
two foot above the level of the moat ; which little elevation has 
hurdles laden with earth for its covering ; and ferves as a para- 
pet, with embrafures. 

The Coffer is nearly the fame with the caponiere, abating that 
this laft is fometimes made beyond the counterfcarp on the gla- 
cis, and the Cofér always in the moat, taking up its whole 
breadth, which the caponiere does not, 

Tt differs from the traverfe, and gallery, in that thefe latrer are 
made by the befiegers, and the Coffer by the befieged, 

The befieged generally make ule of Caférs to repulfe the befie- 
gers, when they endeavour to pafs the ditch To fave them- 
felves from the fire of thefe Cyférs, the befiegers throw up the 
earth on that fide towards the Coffer, 

COFFERER of the King’s Hou/hold, a principal officer in the court, 
next under the comptroller ; who, in the compting-houfe, and 
elfewhere at other times, has a fpecial charge and overfight of 
other officers of the houfe, for their good demeanor and Carriage 
in their offices: to all whom he pays the wages. See Hovs- 
HOLD. 

COGGESHALL’s Sliding-Rule, an inftrument ufed in gauging, 
fo called from its inventor ; fee the defcription and ufe under 
Szirpinc-RuLg. 

COGITATION, the a& or operation of thinking. See Tanks 
ING, 

COGNATION, in the civil law, the bond of relation between 
all the defcendants from the fame ftock, both males and fe~ 
males,—by which it is diftinguifhed from agnation, which only 
comprehends the defcendants of the male fex. 

Tn France, for the fucceffion to the crown they follow agnation ; 
in England, Spain, &c. Cognation, women coming to the fuc- 
ceffion, according to the degree of proximity, in default of 
males, or their defcendants from branch to branch, 

In the Roman law, the words CoGNatio and CoGNars are 
alfo taken in a more limited fenfe ; cognatia fignifying only the 
bond of relation between the defcendants from the fame ftock 
by women ; and cognati, thofe between whom there was fuch 
2 bond of relation fubfifting. 

COGNIZANCE, or Coenisancr, in heraldry. See Crest, 

Cocnizance, or Conusance, in law, is the acknowledgment 
of a fine ; or the conceflion ofa thing done—~In which fenfe, 
we fay, cognofcens latro, a thief that conlefles, 

Cocnizance is alfo ufed fora power, or jurifdi@ion, — Thus, 
Cognizance of pleas, denotes an ability to calla plea out of ano- 
ther court; which no one but the king can do, unlefs_he can 
fhew a particular charter for it. 

CoGnizaNce is fometimes alfo ufed for an audience, or hearing 
of a matter judicially—In which fenfe, we fay, to take Cogni- 
zance, &c. 

CoGNIzANcR, again, is ufed for a badge on a waterman’s, or 
ferving-man’s fleeve, which is commonly the giver’s creft, 
whereby he is difcerned to belong to this or that nobleman, or 
gentleman. 

COGNISOR, or Conwsor, ishe that paffeth, or acknowledgeth 
a fine of lands and tenements to another. See Fine, and €Coc- 
NIZANCE, 

CO-HABITATION, implies a concubinage, or a copulation, or 
carnal knowledge between two perfons; Kt.is rarely ufed, ex- 
cept in a criminal fenfe. 
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€O-HEIR, a perfon who hares an inheritance or eftate with an- 
other, See Heir. 

COHERENCE, a {chool-term, applied to propofitions, difcourfes, 
é¥c, which have a conneétion, or dependance on one another. 
See ConnEcTIoN, &e. 

COHESION, or Conzsron, in phyficks, the aétion whereby 
the particles, or primary corpufcles whereof natural bodies con- 
fift, are conneéed, or bound together, fo as to form particles ; 
and thofe, again, kept together, fo as to form fenfible mafles, 
or bodies. : 

The caufe of this Cuhefion, or nexus materia, has extremely 

perplexed the philofophers of all ages. In all the fyftems of phy- 

ficks, matter is fuppofed originally to be in minute, indivifible 
atoms, ‘ae 

How, and by what principle thefe feveral and diftin& corpufcles 

fhould come firft joined and combined into little fyftems ; and 

how they fhould come to perfevere in that ftate of union; is a 

point of the moft difficulty, and even of the moft importance 

of any in phyficks ! : 

The moft popular opinion, is that fo ftrenuoufly defended by J. 

Bernoulli de gravitate ZEtheris ; who accounts for the Gohefion 

of the parts of matter, from the uniform preflure of the atmo- 

fphere: confirming this doctrine from the known experimentof 
two polifhed marble planes, which cohere very ftrongly in the 
open air, but eafily drop afunder in an exhaufted receiver. 

But though this theory might ferve tolerably well to explain the 

Cohefion of compolitions, or greater colleStions of matter ; yet it 

falls fhort of accounting for that firft Gohefion of the atoms, or 

primitive corpufcles, whereof the corpufcles of hard bodies are 
compofed. 

Sir Ifaac Newton delivers his doétrine of Cohefion thus : ¢ The 
© particles of all hard, homogeneous bodies which touch one 
another, cohére with a great force; to account for which, 
© fome philofophers have recourfe to a kind of hooked atoms, 
« which, in effec, is nothing elle but to beg the thing in que- 
© ftion. Othersimagine, that the particles of bodies are con- 
© nected by reft, 7. e. in effect, by nothing at all ; and others by 
¢ confpiring motions, i. e. bya relative reft among themfelves. 
© For my/elf, it rather appears tome, that the particles of bo- 
© dies cobere by anattractive force, whereby they tend mutually 
© toward each other: which force, in the very point of contact, 
© is very great 5 at little diftancesis lefs; and ata little farther 
© diftance is quite infenfible. 
© Now, if compound bodies be fo hard, as by experience we find 
© fome of them to be, and yet have a great many hidden pores 
© within them, and confift of parts only Jaid together ; no doubt 
© thofe fimple particles which have no pores within them, and 
© which were never divided into parts, muft be vaftly harder. 
© For fuch hard particles gathered into a maf, cannot poffibly 
© touch in more than a few points: and therefore much lefs force 
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is required to fever them, than to break a folid particle whofe 
parts touch throughout all their furfaces, without any inter- 
mediate pores or interftices. But how fuch hard particles, 
only laid together, and touching only in a few points, fhould 
come to cobere fo firmly as in faét we find they do, is incon- 
ceivable ; unlefs there be fome caufe, whereby they are attra- 
Ged and preffed together. 

Now, the {malleft particles of. matter may cobere by the 
ftrongeft attraétions, and conftitute larger, whofe attracting 
force is feebler: and, again, many of thefe larger particles 
cohering, may conftitute others ftill larger, whofe attractive 
force is ftill weaker ; and fo on for feveral fucceffions, till 
the progreflion end in the biggeft particles, on which the ope- 
rations in chymiftry, and the colours of natural bodies do de- 
pend; and which by cobering compofe bodies of a fenfible 


| magnitude.” i : 
ea ihe | { The different degrees of Cobefion, conftitute bodies of different 
fl F H ' forms and properties.—Thus, the fame great author obferves, 
Hi the particles of fluids which do not cohere too ftrongly, and are 
i {mall enough to render them fufceptible of thofeagitations which 
; keep liquors. in a fluor, are moft eafily feparated and rarefied 
into vapour, and make what the chymifts call valatile bodies ; 
rarefying with an eafy heat, and again condenfing witha mo- 
derate cold, 
Thole whofe particles are groffer, and fo are lefS fufceptible of 
j agitation, or cohere by a ftronger attraction, are not feparable 
t! without a greater degree of heat ; and fome of them not with- 
out fermentation: and thefe make what the chymifls call fixt 
bodies. 
COHOBATION, in chymiftry, a repeated diftillation of the 
fame matter, with the liquor drawn fromit; that liquor being 
fe! again and again returned upon the matter left at the bottom. 
i] The defign of this operation is to open the pores, and feparate, 
t and volatilize the fpirituous part. 
Cohobation is a kind of circulation; only differing from it in 
this, that the liquor is drawn off in Cobsbation as in common 
: diftillation, and thrown back again ; whereas in circulation it 
rifes and falls in the fame veflel, without ever being carried 
out. See CIRCULATION. 


} {] ‘COHORT, Covors, among the Romans, a body of infantry, 
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confifting of five or fix hundred men; anfwering in moft re- 
{pects to our battalion. See BATTALION. 

The Cohort was divided into three manipules, or companies 5 
the manipule into two centuries ; and the century into an hun- 
dren men, ‘ 

The firft centurion in the firft Cohort was called prumipilus ; and 
had the charge of the eagle, or ftandard of the legion.—A le- 
gion confifted of ten Cohorts, 

When the army was ranged in order of battel, the Cohorts were 
difpofed in the following manner: the firft Cohort took up the 
right of the firft line, as the companies of grenadiers do in our 
regiments ; the reft followed in their natural order ; fo that the 
third was in the center of the firft line of the legion, and the 
fifth on the left : the fecond between the firft and third ; and the 
fourth between the third and fifth. The five remaining Cohorts 
formed a fecond linein their natural order: thus the fixth was 
behind the firft, and fo of the reft. 

The firft, third, and fifth Cohorts were efteemed the beft ; at 
leaft it appears fo from the pofts they took up, which were look- 
ed on by the Romans as the moft important. 

Marius is by fome faid to have been the firft who divided the 
Roman forces into Cohorts: which opinion feems confirmed by 
Rofinus; Non enim in tota Livii hiftoria cohortium fit mentio, 
Ideoque doéti viri fentiunt a C. Mario primum cohortes effé inflitu- 
tas. Rofin. Corp, Antig. l. 10. c. 5. But yet this is a great 
miftake; for the Cohorts are often mentioned in Livy, and par- 
ticularly 1.27. c. 13. Marcellus—Cohortibus que figna amiferant 
hordeum dari juffit : Centurione/q; manipularum quorum figna amiffa 
fucrant diftridtis gladiis diftinétos deflituit. —'This happened A. 
U. C. 543. and confequently, feveral years before Marius was 
born. 

COIF, the badge of a ferjeant at law ; who is hence alfo called 
Serjeant of the Corr. See SERGEANT. 

The Coif is of lawn, and is worn on the head, under the cap, 
when they are created, and ever after. 

The ufe of the Coif was to cover the tonfura clericalis, or cle- 
rical crown ; becaufe the crown of the head was originally clofe 
fhaved, and only a border of hair left around the lower part, 
which gave it the appearance of a crown. See Crown, Ton- 
SURE, &e. 

COIN, Matrice, in the manufa€ture of money, medals, and 
counters, is a piece of fteel well tempered, four or five inches 
deep, fquare at bottom, and round a-top; whereon are engra- 
ved, dent-wife, with punchions.and other inftruments, the fe- 
veral figures, marks, &c, tobe ftruck on the monies, &c. 

For the manner of engraving Coins, See ENGRAVING on /tcel. 

Coin is more generally ufed for a piece of metal, converted into 
money, by the impreffing of certain marks or figures there- 
on, 

Cain may be defined, a fpecies of money, ftruck either with a 
-hammer, or mill. 

Hence, Coin differs from money, as the fpecies does from the 
genus, Money is any matter, whether metal, wood, leather, 
glafs, horn, paper, fruits, fhells, or kernels, which have courfe 
as a medium in commerce. 

Coins are a particular branch of monies, viz. fuch as are made 
of metal, gold, filver, or copper, and ftruck according toa cer- 
tain procefs, called coinage. 

It is obferved, under the article Monry, that the precife epocha 
of the invention of money is not known; it is too antient for 
our annals: and if we might argue from the neceflity and 
obvioufhefs of the thing, it muft be nearly coeval with the 
world. 

Whether Coins be of equal antiquity, may admit of fome doubt ; 
efpecially as moft of the antient writers are fo frequent and ex- 
prefs in their mention of leathern-monies, paper-monies, wooden 
monies, &'c, Some, however, notwithftanding all this, are of 
opinion that the firft monies were of metal: the reafons they 
give, are the firmnefs, neatnefs, cleanlinefs, durablene(s, and 
univerfality of metals ; which, however, do rather conclude, 
that they ought to have been fo, than they actually were 
fo, 

In effect, the very commodities themfelves were the firft monies, 
i, e, they were current for one another by way of exchange 5 
and it was the difficulty of cutting, or dividing certain com- 
modities, and the impoffibility of doing it without great lof, 
that firft put men on the expedient of a general medium. 
Indeed, thus much may be faid in behalf of Coins, that, on this 
view, it was natural for men to have their firft recourfe to me- 
tals; as being almoft the only things whofe goodnefs, and as it 
were integrity,is not diminifhed by partition ; befides the advan- 
tages above expreffed, and the conveniencies of melting, and 
returning them again intoa mafs of any fize or weight. 

It was probably, then, this property of metals which firft ac- 
cuftomed people, who trafficked together, to account them in 
liew of quantities of other merchandifes in their exchanges; and 
at length fu fubftitute them, wholly in their ftead : and thus 
arofe money: as it was their other property to preferve any 
mark or impreffion a long time, which confirmed them in the 
right ; and thus was the firft rife of Coins. ‘ 

in 


tn the firft ages, each perfon cut his metal into pieces of differ- 
ent fizes and forms, according to the quantity to be given for 
any merchandize, or according to the demand of the feller, -or 
the quantity ftipulated between them: to this end they went 
to market, loaden with meta], in proportion to the purchafe 
to be made, and furnifhed with inftruments for portioning it, 
and with feales for dealing it out, according as occafion re- 
quired, 

By degrees it was found more commodious to have pieces ready 
weighed ; and as there were different weights required, accord- 
ing to the value of the different wares, all thofe of the fame 
weight began to be diftinguifhed with the fame mark, or fi- 
gure: thus were Cos carried one ftep further. 

At length, the growing commerce of money beginning to, be 
difturbed with frauds, both in the weights and the matter,. the 
publick authority interpofed ; and hence arofe the firft ftamps 
or impreffions of money ; to which fucceeded the names of the 
moniers; and at length the effigy of the prince, the date, le- 
gend, and other precautions to prevent the alterations of the 
{pecies: and thus were Cains compleated. 

On the foot whereon money now ftands, it is divided into real, 


or effective money; and imaginary money, or money of ac- |, 


compt. 

Modern Corns, or Species current im Europe, Afia, Africa, and 
America.—All the current {pecies in the four quarters of the 
earth, at this day, are cither made of metals, or they are 
fhells, and fruits, 

The metals are gold, filver, copper, tin, and lead; to which 
may be added billon, a mixture of filver and copper in a cer- 
tain proportion, 

In Europe none are ufed befide gold, filver, copper, and billon. 
In fome parts of the Eaft-Indies, they likewife ufe tin and lead ; 
as to fhells and fruits, they are the {mall money of feveral na- 
tions in Afia, Africa, and America. 

Briti/b Coms.—In England, the current fpecies of gold, are the 
guinea, half-guinea, jacobus, laureat, angel, and rofe-noble : 
the four laft of which are now feldom met with, having been 
moft of them converted into guineas, chiefly during the reign 
of Charles II. and James II, 

The filver Coins are the crown, half-crown, fhilling, and fix- 
pence. The Copper Coins are the half-penny and farthing. 
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In Scotland, by the articles of the union, it is appointed, that 
all the Coims be reduced to the Englifh, and the fame accompts 
obferved throughout. ‘Till then the Scots had their pounds, 
fhillings, and pence, as in England; but their pound was but 
twenty pence Englifh, and the others were in proportion: ac- 
cordingly, their mark was 137s. Scotch, current in England 
at 1334, their noble in proportion, 

Befide thefe, they had their Turnorer pence, and half-pence ; 
their penny, + of that of England: befides bafe money of 
Achifons, Babees, and Placks. The Bodle, ¢ of the penny, 
4of the Achifon, + of the Babee, and $ of the Plack. 

In Ireland, the Comms are as in England, viz, thillings, pence, 
&%c, with this difference, that their fhilling, or harper, is but 
equal to nine pence fterling 3 whence their pound is only = of 
ours, OF 15 


French Co1ns.—The only gold Cain now current in France, is 
the lewidore, or Louis d’Or, with its divifions, which are 2 
and $3 and its multiples, which are the double and quadruple 
Louis—Till the year 1700, they had gold lys, and ecus, or 
crowns; but they are now no more. 

The filver Coins are the ecus, crown, or white louis’s, with 
their diminutions, viz. $ and +; and pieces of ten fols, and of 
fix. See Sor, and Crown. 

The Billon Gains are of two kinds, each called Sols; fome of 
15 deniers, other of 21. To thefe may be ‘tial-t@he deniers 
current in the Lionnois, Provence, Dauphine, and other parts, 
Laftly, the copper Coin is the liard, equal to three deniers ; 
and is ordinarily called the double. 


Vouk 


col 


Value and Proportion of ihe French Cond, 


Dernier, equal to of a Farthing fterling, 


| 2 Double 
P3)| 12 \Liard, Lee as 
p12, 6 | 4 [Sol Paris, is equal td ©:0: o:4% 
120) 8 | \Livre, Ace. On:-0'2 TO°d 2 
1 3{Ecu, Crown, RR E satay foc * 


The louis Gar, or French piftole, was firf flruck at 10 koresy 
but has fince rifen as high as 30. With us it is valued at 16 5. 
Srerling. 


Spanifh Corns.—In Spain, and the ftates depending thereon, the 
gold Coin is the piftole ; above which is the double piftole, and 
piece of four piftoles ; and under it the half piftole: to which 
mutt be added the caftillans of gold, See Pisroxe, 

The filver money are the piaftre, or piece of eight rials, and 
its diminutions ; as alfo the fimple rial, with its diminution. 
“See Ria. 

The copper Coins are the ochavos, or oftavos, which are of 
two kinds, the one equal to four maravedis, and ordinarily 
called guarta; the other double this, and called double quarta : 
laflly, the maravedis. See Maravepts; 

It muft be obferved, that in Spain they have new money and 
old. The old, currerft in Sevil, Cadix, Andalufia, and fome 

_ other places, is worth 25 per Cent. more than the new, cur- 
rent at Madrid, Bilboa, St. Sebaftian, &c. i.e. 100 pounds 
old, is equal to 125 pounds new. This difference is owing 
to their king Charles Il. who in 1688, to prevent the export 
of money abroad, raifed it 25 per Cent. which, however he 
was only able to effect in part 5 feveral provinces ftill retaining 
the antient rate. 


Value and Proportion of the Spanith Coins. 


Maravedis old, neatly equal to half a farthing fterling, 


AS Quarta: 

ees 2 |OGavo, or double Quarta, LAP SME, 
64 | 35| 42 Real, old plata, equal to Of 20 68 
512| 68 | 34 8 [Pieces of Eight, or Piaftre o: 4: 6 

204.8|27 2|1 361321 4. Piftole, 0 lage: 6 


Portuguefe Corns.—Thofe of gold are the milleray, or St. Ste- 
phen, and the moeda @oro, or, \as we call it, the moidore 5 
which is properly their piftole: above this are doppio moedas, 
or double piftoles ; and quadruple fpecies equal to five piftoles 
See Morpork, Doustoon, &c. 
Their filver Coins are the cruzada, pataca, or piece of eight 5 
and the vintem, whereof they have two forts, the one filver, 
and the other billon, 

‘The ree is of copper, which ferves them in 


‘i ‘ accompts, as the 
maravedis does the Spaniards, 


Res, or Rez, equal to 3 of a farthing fterling, 


| 20 |Vintem 

| 400 | 20|Cruzada, (Bin ILIA 
| 1000 [50 [24 Mi-moeda, or half piftole, equals o : 13:6 
2000 100 5 | 2|Moeda @oro, or piftole, Teg 0 
| 4000 j20}ro} 4| 2 |Doppio moeda, or double pift, 2 : i4io 
‘Toooolsoolas{z0l 6 |22|Ducat of fine gold, Cites eerey 


Dutch Cotns.—Thofe of filver are crowns, or dollars, duca- 
toons, florins, and fhillings, each whereof has its diminution. 
The ftiver, or common fhilling, is of billon, the duyt, and 
penny, of copper, 


tae Ra 

8 2 Stuyver, or fhilling common 0:0: 1} 
72| 48 2 )6 [Scalin, or fhilling grofs, O:0:7 
160] 40 |20}3:\Florin or gilder, 0:2:0 
708 480 r20l6olr0 3 Dollar, or ducatoon, 9: 6:0 


2Ee Plemifa 


Plemifh Corns.—Thofe of gold are imperials, rides, or philips, al- 
berts, and crowns. 


‘Thofe of filver are philips, rixdollars, patagons, ‘fealines, and 
gulden: and thofe of copper, patards, 


Patard, or penny. * 


1 8 (Groat. | Seas 5 NOB 
76 |a)single ftiver, equal to O.nj0-2i05, 
96 re 6 |shilling, B01 FE 
288 {x8}20| 3 [Gulden, 0:2:0 
720 golso)2312= Rixdollar, dollar, patag. Ofrrgeien 6 
© Pregl 0173) [23 | imperial. oir: 3 


Note, The rixdollar, dollar, and patagon, are nearly on the fame 
fost with the crown, or piece of eight. 


German Coins.—Thofe of gold are ducats, which are of various 
kinds; oboli of the Rhine, and florins: of this laft kind there 
are fome likewite of filver; befide rixdollars and izelottes, which 
are all of that metal. ; 

_ Thofe of copper, are the creux, or kreutzer, and fenin, 


Fenin, equal to + of a farthing fterling. 
g jCreux, or kreutzer. 


Bo ss ods 
solid AAC? 
Ogu. O 
Dia AnD 
Foe PR 8) 


Italian Corns.—In Italy, the feveral ftates have feveral current 
monies: though there are fome common to them all; fuch as 
the piftole of gold, and the ducatoon and florin of filver ; which 
being of various weights, finenefs, and value ; fee under the ar- 
ticles Pisrote, Ducaroon, &e. : 

Thole peculiar to Rome, are the julios of filver, the pignatelle 
of billon ; and the bayoco, demi-bayocos, and quadrine of cop- 
per.—Venice has its fequins of gold; its juftins, or ducatoons, 
and derlingues of filver.—Naples its carlins. —Mourgues its mo- 
nacos, or crowns, and its louis’s of fix fols.—-Genoa its croifats, 
Savoy and Piedmont, its lys; all filver. This laft ftate has like- 
wile papiroles, and cavales of billon. 

5. a. Ster, 

8: make a French 
crown, 

© : Of penny and 3. 

© : 0+ of Fof a penny, or near 

4a farthing fterling. 


Julio, equal to ———— 0: 62sec 


Bayoco, 75 of the julio = 
Pignatelle, $< of the julio = 


fine = ee 'D 
Derlingue, + of the juftine = 1 : 25 
Calin = ———— _ 0: 6 
» Monaco = 4:4 
Sete ei perme Ore 
Croifat = ———- 4:4 


Swifs Corns, are ratzes, and blazes; of Billon.—The ratze, equal 
to i and ¢ of a penny fterling.—Blaze of Bern, nearly on the 
fame footing with the ratze. 

Polifhb Corns.—Befide the rixdollars ftruck here, which are com- 
mon to other countries ; the Poles ftrike filver roups, abras, and 
groats, 


Sa ae 
Roup oO: 4% 
Abra I: Ob 
Groch ©: o- and 3 


Danifh Corns, are the horfe, the marc lubs, arid the fchefdal of 
filver. 


Bids 
Horfe mei ie 
Marc luby. ——————+ 1 : 6 


Schefdal, two mares, or lubso : 3 


Swedifb Coiws,—Thof of filver are the chriftines, carolines, and 


cavaliers. Thofe of copper the rouftique, alleuavre, mark and 
money. 
# 
Chriftine Caneel I 
Caroline ns tog 
Mark ON ay 
Rouftique, }of the mark——- © : Oj and } of } 


Alleuvre, 2 of the rouftique ©; opand + .oft 
The Swedifh money, properly fo called, is a kind of copper, 
very foft and malleable, cut in little {quare pieces, or plates, a- 
bout the thicknefs of three Englifh crowns, and weighing five 
pounds and a half; ftamped at the four corners with the Swe- 
difh arms; and current in Sweden for a rixdollar, or piece of 
eight, 


Col 


‘Mufeovite Coins.—There are two kinds of copecs in Mufcovy, 
the one of gold, the other of filver; the lait called alfo dena- 


ing, or pence, Their 
se a. 
Copec, or kapeke of gold, worth 1: 62; Sterl. but current in 
the Czar’s territories for io 


9 
y Sterl, but current for 
Or! 
fomewhat more, 


(has 


Copec of filver, or denaing of 
an oval form, worth 

Polusk, 4 of the copec 

Mosftofske, 4 of the copec 


Py 
Turkifb Couss.—The only gold fpecies ftruck in the grand feig- 
nior’s territories, is the fultanin, called alfo the fcheriff, or fequin. 
Their fmall monies are the para, parafi, called alfo parat, and 


the meidein, and the afpre, both of filver, 5. d. 
Sultanin fcherif, or fequin, equal to the ; 
ducat of gold, or by 70 
Para parat, or parafi oo Ot 
Shakee of Aleppo and Scanderoon 0: 3r 


——_o0 


Afpre > 0} but ordinarily, 
by reafon of the bafe alloy, no more than + 


Comns of the coafts of Barbary.—The current Coins ftruck here are 
rubies, medians, ziams, and metecals; thefe are all of gold: 
the laft of which are ftruck at Morocco, the reft at Fez, Al- 
giers, and Tunis; which befide have doublas of filver, and bur- 
bas of copper.—T unis, has its nafaras of filver, its blanquilles 
likewife of filver, and its felours of copper. 

Other Coius of Africa, are the merigal of gold, current in Sofa- 
la, and the kingdom of Monopotapa ; and the pardo of filver, 
current in Mofambica. 

see abv Steele 


Rubie, equal to 35 afpres, or -—- 1: 9 
Menian, 50 afpres, or 2:7 
Ziam, zian, or dian, two menians, or tee) 


Metecal a kind of ducat of different finenels, confequently of 
different value ; whence very confiderable difficulties in com- 
merce, Thedifference arifes hence, that there isno mint fixed, 
or regular coiners at Morocco, but every Jew and gold{mith 
ftrikes ducats after his own manner in open fhop, 
Saye? 


Double, equal to 80 afpres, or —-——_—— 4: 6 Sterl. 
Burba, +: of an afpre, or -—————~ 0: of: 
Blanquilles, ers 2 
Felours, 4 of the blanquille, or —-———. 0 : oj and 4, 
Merigal, worth about —— 18:0 

Pardo, ———- 1:3 


Perfian Co1ns.—Thefe are either filver, or copper ; gold they 
have none: of the firft kind are the abaffi, mamoudi, fhahee, 
and bifti: of the fecond the kabefqui, and half kabefqui ; the 
tela, or cherafis indeed is gold; but it is lef§ a money than a 
medal, though it has fome courfe in commerce, d. Sterl. 


Abafli, equal to I: 4 
Mamodi, 4 the abaffi o: 8t 
Shakee, + the mamodi, oO: 4and= 


Bifti, fome relations make a Cai worth about one penny half- 
penny ; but others only a term of accompt, fignifying 10 dimars, 
or tg<e partofatoman. See Toman, 

Casbequi, or cabefqui, equals$, of a penny fterling. —Tela, or 
cherafis, ufually ftruck at the acceflion of a new king, and at 
the beginning of each new year; its weight and worth various. 


Chinefe Corns.—Throughout the kingdom of China andTonquin, 
there are not properly any Coins {truck ; inftead of thefe, they 
cut their gold and filver into little pieces of different weights : 
thofe of gold, the Dutch, from their figure, which refembles a 
boat, call golchuts : thofe of filver, the natives call eam; the Por- 
tugueze, taels,——'Their fmall money is of copper; ten of thefe 
pieces make their fhilling, and ten of thofe their crown, or leam. 
Befide thefe, they havea fmall money of lead, mixed with the 
fcurn of copper, having holes in the middle to ftring them on for 
the eafe of numbering: this fpecies is called caxa, cas, and pitis 5 
and the ftring, which ufually holds 200, is called fanta. “They 
are fo very brittle, that they never fall without breaking into a 
great number of pieces ; and if left all night in falt water, they 
{tick fo clofe together that they cannot be feparated. 

There are two kinds of golchuts, great and fmall.—Golchut, 
an ingot, which at 37. 3 s. per ounce, ufually amounts to ro1/. 
5 5. fterling.—Other golchuts only weigh half as much ; their 
value is in proportion, 

Tael, or leam, equal to 6 5. 3 d. fterling. 

Copper money f<zs part of the tael, or fomewhat more than } 
of a farthing. t 

Caxa, cafes, or pitis, $ ofa farthing fterling, 300000 of thefe 
are neaslx equal to 56 Dutch livres. 

Caxa lags-; iss of a’piaftre, or piece of eight. 

Corns of Fapan.—The Japonefe ftrike coupants, both of gold and 
filver, and copper pieces with holes in the middle, like thofe of 
China ; fix hundred of thefe make the tael. Their other mo- 
nies, or quafi monies, are ingots, which they cut like the Chinefe 

of 


col 


i i i Is he weight of 
f different weights, chiefly three ; the largeft of t 
ia ‘aha Vids forty-eight taels, the tael equivalent to feventy- 
five Dutch ftyvers. The fecond equal to fix taels and an half ; 
d the third to £ of a rial, or one tael +... i 

Bede thele, they layeatmall filyer money, in form of round 
beans, of no determinate weight, but ufually peers ae 
t being by ten maifes, which make one tael. 
the common paymen ig by 4 hae re 

Coupant of gold, weighing one ounce 
fix drachms; its figure a long oval, 6 


the longeft diameter about four in- eat 
ches, and the fhorteft half an inch. ' 

Other coupants of gold, near + of a Caio pe» 
former, amounting to about 

Coupant of filver, current at -——- 0: 4:6 


r money, -———————= Ts of a farthing. — 
Core poesia dominions of Siam are flruck ol ae 
five or fix grains heavier than the half piftole of Spain ; but thefe 
are rather pieces of curiofity, than of ufe in commerce. nes 
‘Their filver Coza isthe tical, or baat ; the diminutions w ogg 
are the mayon, or feling, foang, and fompayc. grit Je 
all ftrangely ftruck : in form they refemble nuts, a little flatte at 
the extremities; and are fome of them cloven like horfe-fhoes : 
on two of the fides there are fome Siamefe letters.—Their cop- 
per money, called bia, is round and thick: beneath this is the 


cauris. sd. Sterl, 
Gold fpecies of Siam, ———: Zio 
Tay), —_—_———- 6:: 115, ‘ 
Mayam, or mafs }z of the tayl, —= 0 : Se and 5 
Foang, = the mayam, jolts) 22 ; 
Sompaye, 3 the foang, = Oo: ty and ty 
Copper Coin, or farthing of Siam,—— 0: © 


vs of the Coafts and lands of the Indies.—The principal, and 
pe Bia plans cl pagodos, rupees, larins, fanos, 
or fanons, and coupans, each whereof are {truck both of gold 
ver, . 
ara thele general Coins, there alfo are particular ones, viz. at 
Goa, 8, Thomas’s of gold.—Along the Perfian gulf, about 
Mecca, and throvghout Arabia, the larin.—Along the coatts 
of Malabar, and at Goa, the pardao and xeraphin of filver—At 
Bantam, the fardos; at Malabar, the tare; at Siam the tayl, 
with its diminutions the mayam, foang, fompayc, and demi- 
foang: all of filver.—At Surate, Agra, and the reft of Indo- 
ftan, the pecha, or peffa, and doudous, all of copper.—The ba- 
farucos and chedas, of tin, " os. d.Sterl. 
Pagodo, gold, denominated from Yo 50 
impreffion, an Indian idol, . 
Pagodo, filver, its value very different ; 
the fmalleft eight tangas,and the tan- So : 8 : o 
ga ninety bafarucos; equal to 
Rupee, gold) ———. Sapte 6 ; 
Rupee, filver, its finenefs and value various: there are three 
kinds curent, viz. the rupees Siceas, the rupees of Surat, 
and rupees of Madras. 


s. d. Sterl, * 
Rupees Siceas, worth at Bengal—-~-———_ 2: 11 
of Surat ——. ag anit 
of Madras ———— 2: 55 : : 
Note, This is to be underftood of the new rupees; for as to 
; the old ones, of each kind, their value is lefs : thofe of Ma- 
dras, v. gr. are but equal to 1s, 11d, fterling, thofe of Surat 
2s. and the Siceas 25. 4d. ; 
Larin, in form of a round wire, or cylin- 5. 
der, equal to the barrel of a pen ; bent 
in two, anda little flatted at each end,toho : 9 
receive the impreffion of fome Arabic,or 
Perfian characters, 5 
Fanos, or fanon, gold, is of different ret 
ley 


d. Ster, 


nefs, weight, and value; the largeft Ir 
worth eh 
The {malleft : —_—_— ° ; 25 
Fanos, filver, of Ig 


Coupant, fee Corns of Japan. i 
S. Thomas, equal to —————--- 9 : 0. 


Xeraphin Sramiat 2% if 
Fardos — _—» 2 : 8: 
Tare ————. — 0:0} 


Ticil, fee Corns of Siam. 


Pecha, or peffa, — oO: OF 

Doudou, +; of fanos, or fomewhat lef than 0 : OF 

Bafaruco or Budgerook, + of a farthing. 

Cheda is of two kinds, the one o€togonal Aas 3 
current at ——____ : 

The other round ——— 0: OF 


Mogul Corns.—In the dominions of the great Mogul, are roupies, 
Bes and pechas ; the firft both of goldand filver ; the 
fecond of filver alone, and the third of copper. : 
‘There are others ftruck by the princes tributary to him, and the 
powers bordering on him, but thefe are fcarce current beyond 
their refpective territories : particularly afmall filver Coin ftruck 
by the king of Matoucha, whofe territories lie to the north of 
Agra, of the value of the pecha of Mogul, but half as heavy a- 


CO! 


gain, —The Raja of Parta-jajamoula, to the north of Patua, 
likewife ftrikes fome little pieces, both of filver and Copper, of 
fmall value—The Raja of Ogden, who commands between 
Brampour, Seronge, and Amadabath, a {mall filver Coin, equal 
to fixpence fterling ; and another of copper, equal to an half- 
penny {fterling —The king of Cheda and Pera, a tin-money 
called cheda.=The king of Achem, little flight gold pieces, 
worth about fifteen pence fterling. — And tin pieces, eighty of 
which are equal to the Englifi penny, current in the iflés of 
Sumatra.-~The gold: Coin of the king of Macaflar and Celebes, 
is taken by the Dutch fora florin, — The kings of Camboya 
ftrikes only pieces of filver and copper : his gold, wherein he a- 
bounds, is negotiated by weight.—The king of Java and Ban- 
tam, in the fame ifland, and thofe of the Molucca iflands, ftrike 
only copper Coins : they allow foreign filver fpecies to be cur- 
rent in their territories, but they coin none. 


sd. Sterl, 
Roupia, fee Corns of the Coafts, 8c. of India, 
Mamouda, or mamotha, its value is not fixed : 

in the kingdom of Mazarate, the great ma- 


Oserr 
mouda is equal to —_— 
The fmall, half the teat one *———___.o: 51 
Pecha, fee Corns of the Tes, &e. of India, 


Silver piece of Matoucha 
Silver piece of the king of Ogden, 
Copper piece of the fame 


— 0: of 


—— 0: 6 


i——-—— 0: of 

Cheda, fee Corns of the iffes, 8c, of India. 

Gold piece of the king of Achem, ———_ ;: 3 

Tin piece of the fame ———_’_». OQ OF 

Gold piece of the king of Macaflar, taken Tote 
by the Dutch fora uilder, “2” et 2) 10s 


To the number of current Csins which have diftin®: names to 
fpecify them, may be added many more, both in Europe andAfia, 
only denominated and known from their value: fuch are thofe 
called fimply pieces, with the addition of their price ; asin Spain, 
the piece of eight rials, in England the piece of twenty-one fhil- 
lings, or guinea ; in France the piece of four francs, piece of ten 
fols, or fhillings; piece of four fols; piece of two fols; of fix 
franks, of 30, 15, 6, 4, &c. deniers, or pence, See Pirce, 
Shells current for Coins.—Thefe ferve in many places for money ; 
and are brought from the Maldives, and ‘called in the Indies 
cowries : on the coafts of Africa they change their name, and 
are called douges. 
In America they take a third name, wiz, porcelains, Indeed thefe 
laft do not come from the Maldives ; there being fhells found 
in the Weft-Indies much like thofe of the Eat. 
In the kingdom of Congo there is another kind of thells, called 
zimbi; though fome will have them the fame with the cowries, 
Cowrie, coris, or bouges, are white fhells, current particularly 
in the ftates of the great Mogul ; fixty-five are ufually reckon - 
ed equivalent to the pone, a fall copper Coin, worth about an 
halfpenny fterling ; which brings each cowry to 3% of a penny 
fterling, 


Porcelaines are nearly on the fame footing with the cowries, 
See PorcErain. 

Zimbi, current particularly in the kingdoms of Angola and 
Congo. Two thoufand zimbis make what the negroes call a 
maciute or macoute ; which is no real money, whereof there is 
none in this part of Africa, but only a manner of reckoning : 
thus, two Flemifh knives they eftcem a macoute ; a copper 
bafon, two pound weight, and twelve inches diameter, three 
macoutes ; a fufy ten, Gc, 

Fruits current for Couns.—There are three kinds of fruits ufed for 
Coins; two in America, particularly among the Mexicans ; 
which are the cacao and maife: the other in the Eaft-Indies, 
viz. almonds ; brought thither from Lar, and growing in the 
defarts of Arabia. 
Cacao, fifteen of thefe are efteemed equivalent toa Spanifh rial, 
or feyen pence fterling. See Cacao, 

Maife has ceafed to be a common money fince the difcovery of 
America by the Europeans, 

Almonds are chiefty ufed where the cauris are notcurrent. As 
the year proves more or lefs favourable to this fruit, the value of 
the money is higher or lower: ina common year, forty almonds 
are fet againft a pefcha, or half-penny fterling; which brings each 
almond to 3, of a farthing, 

Antient Corns are thofe chiefly which have been current among 

the Greeks, Jews and Romans, 


For Jewith Coins, their Values and Proportion fiand thus : 


Bi tien cd Steed, 

Gerah — 00: 00: 182. 
10 Bekah wm. 00: 01: HE 
eS es ee 33 
aad Maneh . Bes 

1200) 120] 50 ee bébraide ¢ OS aaa OF 
600006000}3000) 60 [Talent ————- 342 : 03:9 
Solidus aureus, or fextula, worth —-—— 00 : 12 : of 
Siclus aureus, worth 1: 16:6 
A talent of gold, worth ——mee———— 5475 : 00:0 


col 


Value and Proportion of the antient Grecian Coins, 


s. d. grt. Ster 
Lepton pee chicteanstas — 070% Ose 
| 7 \Chalcus ces) me 0 OOS 
iy | | 2, \Dichalcus esniten frit St Reap eo E23 1s 
28 ae 24 Hemiobolium — olen LOREEN: as 
<6 | 8 | 4) 2\Obolus EEN Spy 21S "i 1% 
“2 16 8 4 | Diobolum — +~—o:2: a 
16} 8) 4) 2)Tetrobolum —— 0:57:05 
43) 24lr2| 6) 4|14|Drachma 0:73:33 
662 96) 48}24)121) 6) 3[ 2 {Didrachmon — 1:3:2 
3zalir2 | 96|48zqtr2 64 | 2 |Tetradrach, ftater2 : 7 : 0 
166013 84t1 20} bolzol1 5474 5 [2e/tg|Pentadrachm. 3 : 2 : 3 


Note, Of thefe the drachma, didrachm, &c, were of filver, the 
reft for the moft part of bral, The other parts, as tri- 
drachm, triobolus, Je. were fometimes coined. 

Note alfo, the drachma is here, with the generality of authors, 
fuppofed equal to the denarius: though there’s reafon to be 
lieve, thedrachma was fomewhat the weightier. See Dracu- 
ma, and DenaRius. 

Ls. -d, Sterl. 

The Grecian gold Coin was the ftater 
aureus, weighing two attick drachms, 
or halfof the ftater argenteus 5 andex- P 0: 16:1 
changing ufually for 25 attick drachms 
of filver; in our money 

According ‘to our proportion of gold tee ie 


filver — — _— 


wows 


There were likewife the ftater cyzicenus, 3 Beat 
exchanging for 28 attick drachms, or 

Stater philippicus, and ftater alexandrinus 
of the fame value, — 

Stater daricus, according to meets i 
worth 50 attick drachms, or —= 

Stater creefius, of the fame value. 


Value and Proportion of the Roman Corns: 
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Note, Of thefe the denarius, viGtoriatus, feftertius, and fome- 
times the as, were.of filver, the reft of brafs. 


There were fometimes alfo coined of brafS the triens, fextans, 
uncia, fextula, and dupondius, 


2 os. d. Sterl. 

The Roman gold Coin was the aureus, 

which weighed generally double the de- 

narius; the value of which, according Sir: 4: af 

to the firft proportion of coinage, men- 

tioned by Pliny, was —~—— —— 
According to the proportion that obtains om: 

now amongft us, worth ———_—— 5d 
According to the decuple proportion, 

mentioned by Livy and Julius Pollux, ¢@o: 12: 11 

worth —— 
According to the proportion mentioned 

by Tacitus, and which afterwards ob- 

tained, whereby the aureus exchanged 

for 25 denarii, its valuc mm 


Corn, in archite&ture, a kind of dye, cut diagonal-wife, after 
the manner of the flight of a ftaircafe ; ferving at bottom to 
fupport columns in a level; and at top to correct the inclina- 
tion of an entablature, fupporting a vault. 

Thefe Coins have alfo the fame effe&t with round balufters, 
which are not inclined according to any flight. 

Corn is alfo ufed for a folid angle, compofed of two furfaces in- 
clined towards each other 5 whether that angle be exterior, as 
the Coin of a-wall,.atree, Sc. or interior, as the Coin of a 
chamber, or chimney: from the word cuneus, wedge. See 
Quoin. 

COINAGE, or Corntne, the art, or aét of making money. 
Coining, is either performed by the hammer or the mill.— The 
firft method is now little ufed in Europe, efpecially in England, 
France, &c, though the only one known till the year 1553, 
when a new machine, or coining mill, was invented by an 
engraver, one Antoine Brucher, was firft tried in the French 
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king’s ‘palace at Paris, for the coining of counters. Though 
fome attribute the invention of the mill to Varin, a famous 
engraver, who, in reality, was no more than an improver 
of it; and others. to Aubry Olivier, who had only the in- 
fpeGtion of it. 

The mill has met with various fate fince its firft invention ; be- 
ing now ufed, and again laid by, and the hammer refumed : 
but it has at length got that footing, by the neatnefs and per- 
fection of the fpecies ftruck with it, that there appears no great 
probability of its ever being again difufed. See Mizt. 

In either kind of coining, the pieces of metal are ftamped, or 
ftruck with a kind of punchions or dyes, wherein are en- 
graven the prince’s effigies, with the arms, legend, &c. » The 
manner of preparing and cutting of which, fee under En- 
GRAVING.. | - 

The firft operations in Coining are the mixing, and melting of 
the metal.—For the firft, it is to be obferved, that there are no 
fpecies coined of pure gold or filver, but always a quantity. of 
alloy .of copper is mixed with them : the reafons are partly 
the fearcity of thofe two metals, partly the neceflity. of 
making them harder by fome foreign admixture; and partly 
to defray the expences of Coinizg. 

Now there are two kinds of alloying, or mixing : the firft 
where the gold or filver has not been ufed for money before ; 
the other, where feveral kinds of fpecies, or ingots of different 
ftandards and values, are to be melted down into a new money. 
The proportioning of the alloy with the fine metal is eafy in 
the firft cafe, in the other it is more difficult : the arithmeti- 
cians’ make a long doétrine of it, which fee under Anica- 
TION. j 

Yet it is readily.effeted by the following method, taken from 
the anonymous author. of the treatife at the end of that of 
Mr, Boifard, viz. 

Write down the feveral matters to be melted, their quality, 
weight, and finenefg, in two diftin& articles ; the one containing 
thofe above the ftandard, the other thofe under it : by catting 
up the firft, you fhall have the excefs, by the latter, the de- 
feét. ‘Then comparing the two fums, you will find, by fub- 
traction, how much alloy muft be added to bring the feyeral 
matters to the finenefS required, 

For the melting, if the metal be gold, it is done in earthen 
crucibles ; if filver or copper, in pots or crucibles of iron. 
‘There are two kinds of furnaces proper for the melting of the 
metals; thofe with only a draught of wind, and thofe with 
bellows. See each explained under the article FurNACE, 
‘When the gold or filver are in balneo, i.e. are entirely melt- 
ed, they are to be ftirred and brewed together ; the filver and 
copper with an iron ftirrer, the gold with one of baked earth. 
In this fate they are poured ‘into moulds, or frames, for caft- 
ing them into long flat bars: the method of doing which, is 
exactly the fame with that ufed by the founders, in fand ; both 
with regard to the frames, the manner of working the earth, 
and that of ranging the models or patterns, 

The models are flat plates of copper, about fifteen inches long, 
and nearly of the thicknefs of the fpecies to be ftruck. In each 
mould are placed eight of thefe to make bars or plates for gui- 
neas, ten for half guineas, five for crowns, &c. and in pro- 
portion for copper. _ All the difference between cafting the bars 
of gold, and thofe of the other metals confifting in this; that 
the latter are taken out of the crucibles with ladles, and pour- 
ed into the aperture of the mould; and that for gold, the 
pot or crucible is taken off the fire witha kind of tongs, and 
thence poured into the mould. 

Thus far the procefg is the fame, in coining either with the mill 
or the hammer: when the bars are taken out of the moulds, 
the difference Commences; fo that here the article of Coinjug 
divides into two branches. 


Cornine by the Mill, or milled Money—The bars or plates being 


taken out of the moulds, and feraped, and brufhed, are pafled 
feveral times through a mill, to flatten them further, and 
bring them to the juft thicknefs of the fpecies to be coined 
with this difference, however, that the plates of gold are heat- 
ed again in a furnace, and quenched in water, before they 
undergo the mill; which foftens, and renders them morc 
duétile : whereas thofe of filver pafs the mill juft as they are, 
without any heating ; and when afterwards they are heated, 
they are left to cool again of themfelves, without water. 

The plates, whether gold, filver, or copper, thus reduced as 
near as poflible to their thicknefs, are cut into round pieces, 
called blanks or planchets, near the fize of the intended Species, 
with a cutting inftrument faftened to the lower extremity of 
an arbor, whofe upper end is formed into a {crew ; which be- 
ing turned by an iron handle, turns the arbor, and lets the 
fteel, well fharpened, in form of a punch-cutter, fall on the 
plates ; and thus is a piece punched out——See the cutting in- 
ftrument reprefented in Tab. Mifeellany, fig. 3. 

Thefe pieces are now given to be adjufted, and brought by 
filing, or rafping, to the weight of the ftandard whereby they 
are to be regulated; and what remains of the plate between 
the circles is melted again, under the denomination of Sizel. 
The pieces are adjufted in a fine balance ; and thofe which prove 


too light, are feparated from thofé too heavy ; the firft to be 


melted 
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melted again, and the fecond to be filed down. For it may be 
obferved, that the mill through which the plates ate pafled, can 
never be fo juft, but there will be fome inequality, whence 
will arife a difference in the blanks. And this inequality, in- 
deed, may be owing to the quality of the matter, as well as 
of the machine ; fome parts being more porous than others. 
When the blanks are adjufted, they are carried to the blanching, 
or whitening houfe, 7. e. the place where the gold blanks have 
their colour given them, and the filver ones are whitened ; 
which is done by heating them in the furnace, and when taken 
out and cooled, boiling them fucceffively in two copper vef- 
fels, with water, common falt, and tartar; and after that 
fcouring them well with fand, and wafhing them with com- 
mon water, drying them over a wood fire, in a copper fieve, 
wherein they are put when taken out of the boilers. 

The whitening, or blanching, was formerly performed very dif- 
ferently from what it now is: and as the antient method is ftill 
in ufe among goldfmiths, and other workmen who ufe gold and 
filver, we have made a diftin@ article of it. See BLANCHING, 
Formerly, the planchets, as foon as blanched, were carried to 
the prefs, to be ftruck and receive their impreffions ; but now 
they ate firft marked with letters or graining, on the edges, to 
prevent the clipping and paring of the {pecies; which is one 
of the ways wherein the antient money ufed to be damaged. 
The machine ufed to mark the edges, is very fimple, yet ingeni- 
ous ; it confifts of two plates of fteel, in form of rulers, about the 
thicknefs of a line, on which the legend or edging is engraven, 
half on the one, and half on the other. One of thefe plates is 
immoveable, and ftrongly bound with ferews to a copper plate ; 
and that again to a ftrong board, or table: the other is movea- 
ble, and flides on the copper plate, hy means of a handle, anda 
wheel, or pinion of iron, the teeth whereof catch in a kind of 
other teeth, on the furface of the fliding plate. Now, the plan- 
chet being placed horizontally between thefe two plates, is car- 
ried along by the motion of the moveable one; fo, as by that 
time it has made half a turn, it is found marked all round. 
This machine is fo eafy, that a fingle man is able to mark twenty 
thoufand planchets in a day : Savang pretends it was invented by 
the fieur Caftagin, engineer to the French king, and firft ufed in 
1685. But it is certain, we had the art of lettering the edges 
in England long before that time ; witnefs the crownsand half- 
crowns of Oliver Cromwell ftruck in 1658, which for beauty 
and perfeétion far exceed any French Cvins we have ever feen. 
Laftly, the planchets being thus edged, are to be ftamped, 7. e. 
their impreffion is to be given them in a fort of mill, or prefs, 
by the French called a Balencier, invented towards the lat- 
ter end of the fixteenth century: See its figure in Tab. A4i/- 
zellany, fig. 4. 

Its chief parts are a beam, fcrew, arbor, &c. all contained in 
the body of the machine, except the firft, which is a long iron 
bar, with a heavy ball of lead at each end, and rings, to which 
are faftened cords which give it motion: this is placed hori- 
zontally over the body of the machine. In the middle of the 
beam is faftened a fcrew, which by turning the beam, ferves 
to prefs the arbor underneath it ; to the lower extremity of 
which arbor, placed perpendicularly, is faftened the dye or 
matrice, of the reverfe, or arm fide, in a kind of box, or 
cafe, wherein it is retained by ferews: and under this is a box, 
or cafe containing the dye of the image-fide, firmly faftened to 
the lower part of the engine. See Marrice, 

Now when a planchet is to be ftamped, it is laid on the image- 
matrice, upon which two men draw, each on his fide, 
one of the ropes of the beam, and turn the {crew faftened in 
it; which by this motion lowers the arbor, to which the dye 
of the arms is faftened: by which means, the metal being in 
the middle, at once receives an impreffion on each fide, from 
either dye. As to the prefs, formerly ufed, it has all the ef- 
fential parts of a balancier, except the beam, which is here, 
as it were, divided, and only drawn one way. 

The blanks having now all their marks and impreffions, both 
on the edges and faces, become money ; but they have not 
currency till they have been weighed and examined. 

For the Coininc of Medals, the procefs is the fame, in effet, with 
that of money : the principal difference confifts in this, that mo- 
ney having but a fmall relievo, receives its impreffion at a fin- 
gle ftroke of the engine; whereas, for medals, the height of 
their relievo makes it neceflary that the ftroke be repeated. fe- 
veral times: to this end, the piece is taken out from between 
the dyes, heated, and returned again ; which procefs, in medal- 
lions, and large medals, is fometimes repeated fifteen or twenty 
times, before the full impreffion be given; care being taken 
every time the planchet is removed, to take off the fuperflu- 
ous metal ftretched beyond the circumference, with a file. 
Add to this, that medallions, and medals of high relievo, by 
reafon of the difficulty of ftamping them in the balancier, or 
prefs, are ufually firft caft or moulded in fand, like other works 
of that kind, and are only put in the prefs to perfe&t them ; 
by reafon the fand does not leave them clean, fmooth, and ac- 
curate enough. Medals, therefore, receive their form and 
impreffion by degrees ; money all at once. 

The rule whereby they judge the medal to be fufficiently {tamp- 


ed; is, when feeling it with the hand, it is found firm, and 
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fiot to be fhakén, as filling the dye equally every where. 

Cornine with the hammer, or hammered money.—In this method 
of making money, the bars or plates of gold, filver, or cop- 
per being taken out of the moulds, or frames, as aboye, are 
heated and ftretched by beating them on the anvil: when 
fufficiently beaten, they are cut into pieces; which being again 
heated, flatted, and further ftretched with the hammer, are 
adjufted by cutting off the angles with fheers: thus, by cut- 
ting and rounding them, they ate reduced to the weight of 
the ftandard ; and their roundnefs finifhed with another ham- 
mer, which beats down all the points and angles ftill remain 
ing on the edges. In this manner they are brought to the 
fize of the fpecies to be coined. 

In this ftate the pieces become blanks or planchets, and are car- 
ried to the blanching-houfe ; where they undergo the fame 
preparation as the milled money already defcribed, and are 
given to the minter to ftamp them with the hammer, 

For this laft operation, which finifhes the money, they ufe 
two puncheons, or matrices; the one called the pile, and the 
other the tru/i, or quiver ; each engraven dent-wife. The 
pile bearing the arms, and the trufs the image, or cro; both 
their legend, date, &e. 

The pile, which is about eight inches high, has a kind of ta- 
lon, or heel in the middle, and ends in a point: which fi- 
gure it had, for the fake of being more eafily funk, and more 
firmly faftened to the block whereon the money is ftruck, 
The minter, then, laying the planchet horizontally on the 
pile, and covering it with the tru, which he holds fteadily in 
his left hand, gives feveral fmart blows on the truf with an 
iron mallet held in the right; more or lef, as the graving of 
the dyes is more or lefs deep. If after thefe firft ftrokes, the 
planchet be not fufficiently ftamped, it is returned again be- 
tween the matrices, exactly in its former pofition, and the 
ftrokes are repeated till the impreffion be perfect, 

Thus is the Coimage finifhed, and the planchets converted in- 
to money ; which, after they have been examined as to their 
weight, become current. 

Englifh Cots ace,—Since the invention of milling money (the 
author whereof is not agreed on, nor even the country, 
where it took its rife, though the French lay claim to both) 
it has been imitated by feveral other nations; but by none with 
fuccefs equal to that of the Englith, who carried it to the ut- 
moft perfection ; both by the beauty of their graving, and by 
their inventing the impreffions on the edges, that admirable 
expedient for preventing the alteration of the fpecies, above- 
mentioned, 

Till the time of K, Charles If. the Englifh money was gene- 
rally ftruck with the hammer, as that of other nations; and, 
in effect, it is but very late, viz. in the reign of king Wil- 
liam III. that the hammered fpecies ceafed to be current. Ere 
they were put down, the Englifh money was in a woful con- 
dition; having been filed and clipped by natives as well as fo- 
reigners, efpecially the Dutch, fo as to be fearce left of half 
the value: the retrieving this diftrefled ftate of the Englith 
money, is looked on as one of the glories of king William’s 
reign; for which we are owing, in good meafure, to the hap- 
py conduct of the late earl of Hallifax. 

The Coinage of England is now performed wholly in the Tower 
of London ; where there is a corporation for it under the ti- 
tle of the mint. 

Formerly there were here, as they are ftill in other countries, 
what we call the rights of feignorage and braffage ; but fince the 
eighteenth year of king Charles Il. there is nothing taken, either 
for the king, or for the expences of Caining ; it having been fet- 
tled by aét of parliament, that all money fhould be ftruck at 
the publick expence; fo that weight is returned for weight, to 
all perfons who carry their gold and filver to the Tower, 
The fpecies coined in England are efteemed contraband goods, 
and not to be exported: all foreign fpecies are allowed by ac& 
of parliament, made in 1673, to be fent out of the realm; as 
well as gold and filver in bars, ingots, duft, &c, Indeed, in 
the feffion of parliament in 1718, endeavours were made to 
put a ftop to this licenfe, which drains England of its richeft 
metals; but in vain; the parliament having laid afide the 
bill, without coming to any refolution. 

The Spanifh Coinacx is efteemed one of the leaft perfec in Eu- 
rope: it is fettled at Sevil and Segovia, the only cities where 
gold and filver are ftruck. It is true, there are brought from 
Mexico, Peru, and other provinces of the Spanifh America, 
fuch vaft quantities of pieces of eight, and other fpecies, both 
of gold and filver, that, in this refpeét, it muit be owned, 
there is no ftate in the world where fo much money is coined, 
as in that of the king of Spain, 

Mufcovite Corsace.—The Czar ftrikes no money but filver, 
and that only in the cities of Mofcow, Novogrod, Twere, 
and Plefcou; to which may be now added Petersburg, the 
favourite city of her Czarian majefty. The Coimage of each 
of thefe cities is let out to farm, and makes part of the royal 
revenue. 

Perfian Co1nacr.—All the money made in Perfia is ftruck with 
the hammer ; and the fame may be underftood of the reft of 
Afia and America, and the coafts.of Africa, and even Mutfco- 
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vy; the invention of the mill not being yet. gone out of Eu- 
rope, nor cyen eftablifhed in every part of it, The king's 
duty, in Perfia, is even and a half per cent. for all the mo- 
nies coined; which are now reduced to filver and copper : 
there being no gold coined there, except a kind of medals at 
the acceffion of a new fophi. 4 dae 

The Coiwace of Fex and Tunis, is not under any difcipline ; each 
gold{mith, jew, and even every private perfon, undertaking it at 
pleafure: which renders their money exceedingly bad, and 
their commerce very unfafe. ; 

COITION, the intercourfe between male and female in the act 
of generation. ; 4: 
It is obferved that frogs are forty days in the act of Cuitign. 
Bartholine, &c. relate, that butterflies make 130 vibrations of 
the wings in one act of Coition. : 

Corrion is alfo fometimes ufed for that mutual attraction, or 
tendency toward each other, which is found between iron and 
the magnet. 

COLARBASIANS, or Cororpastans, a fect of hereticks in 
the fecond century; fo called from their leader Colarbafus, a 
difciple of Valentinus ; who, with Marcus, another difciple of 
the fame matter, maintained the whole plenitude, and per- 
fection of truth and religion, to be contained in the Greek al- 
phabet; and that it was upon this account that Jefus Chrift 
was called the alpha and omega, 

COLARIN, jin architeGture, the little frife of the capital of the 
Doric column ; placed between the aftragal, and the annulets: 
called by Vitruvius, Aypotrachelium ; by the French alfo Gor- 
gerin. Sec Frize, HyPATRACHELION, Se. 

Coxarin is alfo ufed for the orlo, or ring, a-top of the fhaft of 
the column, next the capital; called alfo the cindture. 

COLATURE. , Sce the article FinrraTion. 

COLCHESTER-PLOUGH. | See the article PLoucn, 

COLCOTHAR, in natural hiftory, &c.—There are two kinds 
of Caksthar, natural, and faéztitious. 

Natural Corcovuar, otherwife called chakitis, is a red vitrol, 
‘brought from Germany ; formed from the common green 

, calcined naturally by fome fubterraneous fire. 

tificial COLCOTHAR is a green vitriol, calcined a long time by 

an inten{e fire; and by that means reduced to the rednefs of 

blood. 
Common fulphur being mixed with iron filings, and expofed 
to the alr, the two unite, and form a Colcéthar perfectly like 
that procured by calcination from vitriol, Vid. Hilt. Acad. 
R. Science. an, 1730. p. 71. 

CoreorHARr Vitriali, is alfo ufed for the caput mortuum, or re- 
m:; left at the bottom of the veflel, after the diftillation of 
vitriol, ‘ 

COLD, fomething devoid of heat, or which contains in it no 
particles of fire. 

This definition is agreeable to the fentiments of moft of the 
modern philofophers, who make Cold a mere negative term ; 
and fuppofe the thing to confift in a privation, or diminution 
of heat. Others define Cold, much on the fame principle, to 
be that {tate of the minute parts of a body, wherein they are 
more flowly and faintly agitated than thofe of the organs of 
feeling.—In which fenfe, Czld is a mere term of relation ; 
and hence the fame body becomes liable to be perceived hot or 
cold, as its particles are ina greater or lefS degree of motion 
than thofé of the fenfible organs. 

Heat is fuppofed to confift in a particular motion of the parts of 
the hot body ; and hence the nature of Cald, which is its op- 
pofite, is ealily deducible: for Cold, we find extinguithes, or 
yather abates heat; whence it feems to follow, that thofe 
bodies are cold, which check and reftrain the motion of the 
particles wherein heat confifts, é 
‘Now, there are three kinds of bodies which may do this, viz. 
either thofe whofe particles are perfeétly at reft ; or thofe whofe 
particles are indeed agitated, but that lefs violently than thofe of 
the hot body to which they are applied; or, laftly, thofe whofe 
particles have a motion proper for exciting the fenfation. of 
heat, but which move with a different determination ; fo.as to 
retain and change the motion of the particles of the organ, 
Hence, there arife three different kinds of Cold, or cold bodies: 
the firft is, that Co/d common to all hard bodies, which con- 
fifts in the reft of their parts. The fecond is that which arifes 
on plunging any part of our body in water; which confifts 
in this, that the parts of our praecordia being more briskly 
agitated than thofe of the fluid, communicate part. of, their 
motion to it. The third, the Co/d felt on collecting even warm 
air with a fan, or in blowing hot breath out of our mouth, 
with the lips clofe fhut; which confifts in this, that the direct 
motion of the particles of air, do, in fome meafure, change and 
rebate the motion and determination of the parts of the body : 
and hence it is, that a cold body cannot cool another without 
heating itfelf. Hence allo it is, that the more parts of a fri- 
gid body are at reft, the more muft the particles of a warm 
body applied to heat them, lofe of their motion, and by con- 
fequence of their heat. ‘Thus a marble having more quief- 
cent parts than wood, which is full of pores and interitices, is 
felt colder than wood, Hence alfo we fee why air, near mar- 
ble and other denfe bodies, feels fomewhat colder than in o- 
ther places, 
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On this principle, the two latter kinds of Cold appear fomewhat 
more than privations: the particles inducing the Cold, may be 
efteemed real frigorific corpufcles; and the coldnefs be deemed 
a real quality as well as hotnefs. 

Thefe particles do not only check the agitation of thofe conti- 
nually diffufed from the inner parts of the animal to the outer ; 
but, haying an elaftick power, they bend and hang about the 
filaments of the body, pinch and fqueeze them ; and hence 
that acute pungent fenfation called Cold. 

That Cold is more than a mere relation, or comparifon, is evi- 
dent from its having real and pofitive effets ; fuch as freezing, 
congelation, condenfation, rarefaction, burfting, &. See 
Freezine, &e. 

Dr. Clarke takes Cold to be owing to certain nitrous, and other 
faline particles, endued with particular figures proper to produce 
fuch effects. . Hence, fal ammoniac, falt petre, or falt of urine, 
and many other volatile and alkalizate falts, mixed with wa- 
ter, increafe its degree of Cold very fenfibly. Hence alfo that 
popular obfervation, that Cold prevents corruption ; which, 
however, muft not be admitted without an exception : fince, 
if a hard, porous body have its interftices filled with water, 
and this be too much dilated by freezing, the including body 
will be burft. And thus it is, that Cold proves deftructive to 
the parts of fome plants. 

Potential Coup. See the article PoreNTIAL. 

Corp Baths, See the article Barus. 

Corp Diamargariton, . See the article DiaMARGARITON. 

Coup Diatragacanth. See the article DiatRAGACANTH. 

Coxp Dij/tillations. See the article Disr1ntaTion. 

COLIC, in medicine, a fevere gnawing pain, felt in the lower 
venter ; fo called, becaufe the ordinary feat of the diforder 
was antiently fuppofed to be in the inteftine colon. 
Phyficians ufually diftinguifh three kinds of Colic, the dilious, 
windy, and nephritic.—The bilious Corre has its rife from cer~ 
tain fharp, bilious, ftimulating humours, which being diffufed 
through the inteftines, vellicate their fibres, and occafion a fen- 
fation of pain. “Though Willis takes the part here principally 
affected to be the mefentery. 

Dr. Sydenham. obferves, that the ileus Colic ufually attacks 
people about the beginning of fummer ; that it is generally at~ 
tended with a vomiting of bilious green liquor; that the pa- 
tient complains of exceflive heat, great gripings, faintnefs, ec. 
and that if it be not foon remedied, it is apt to turn into. the 
iliac paffion, 

Baglivi notes, that if the patient fweat much, and be much en- 
fecbled ; the difeafe is apt to degenerate intoa palfy.. The cure, 
he fays, depends on bleeding, gentle cathartics, and clyfters ; 
and if it arife from a crapula, an emetic is to proceed: after 
which, the cure is to be compleated with proper anodynes. 

Vind Coutc, is a vague pain, never ftaying in any fixed place; 
being produced by windy vapours, which {well and diftend the 
inteftines they are inclofed in. 

Nephritic Coure is that felt particularly in the reins, whence it 
has its name. 

It ufually has its rife from fome ftone, or gravel detached from 
the kidnies, and fallen into the pelvis. ‘The pareira brava is 
faid to be a fpecific for nephritic Cafes. 

S. Manouchi, a Venetian phyfician at the court of the great 
Mogul, gives the following remedy as infallible in mepbritic 
cafes: an iron ring, about an inch and half in diameter, and 
thick in proportion, isto be heated red-hot; then, laying the 
patient on. his back, the red-hot ring 1s to be applied to: his 
navel, fo as that the navel be in the center of the ring: the 
patient will prefently feel the pain, which will occafion him to 
fhrink back very {uddenly ; and the fudden revulfion thus oc- 
cafioned in the lower venter, will, in a little time, diffipate 
all his pains. ‘The fame author adds, that he can warrant the 
fuccefs of this odd remedy, 

In Colics arifing from flatulencies, carminative waters, oils, aro~ 
maticks, &c. are always to be added to the compofitions: and 
in nephritic Colics, befides emollient clyfters, folutions of man- 
na, cremor tartari, Sc. in whey, &e. and proper oleaginous 
mixtures are to be exhibited to relax the fibres; after which, 
proper anodynes take place. 

Some, particularly Sydenham, mention a wervaus Colic, moftly 
incident to hifteric and hypocendriac perfons; but this appears 
only a fpecies of the windy Colic, 

Baglivi recommends camomile as an antidote againft the Colic, 
from what caufe foever. it arife, Where;the difeafe is obfti- 
nate, much riding hasbeen found of efpecialfervice. See Sup- 
plement, article CoLtc. 

COLIR, an officer in)China, who. has an eye over what pafles 

in every. court, or tribunal in the empire; and though himfelf 
not of the number, yet is, affifting at all aflemblies, the pro- 
ceedings whereof are communicated to him, 
He is properly what we may call an zufped?or: he gives fearet 
intelligences to the court; and,even, on cccafion, accufes the 
mandarins of their faults openly; and that, not only, of faults in 
their publick offices, but even in private life. To keep himim- 
partial, he is kept. independent; by having the poft for life. 
Thefe Colirs make even the princes of the blood tremble. 
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COLISEUM*, or Corismum, in the antient architeGure, an 
oval amphitheater, buileat Rome by Vefpafian, in the place 
where ftood the bafon of Nero’s gilded houfe. 

* The word is formed from Colo/eum, on account of the coloffus 
of Nero; that ftood near it; or; according to Nardini, from the 
Italian colifeo. 


In this were placed ftatues, reprefenting all the provinces of the 
empire ; in the middle whereof ftood that of Rome, holding a 
golden apple in her hand.—The fame term, Colifcwm, is alfo gi- 
ven to another amphitheater of the emperor Severus, 

In thefe Colifea were reprefented games,and combats of men and 
wild beafts ; but there is now little remaining of either of them; 
time and war having reduced them to ruins, 

COLLAR, an ornament, wore by the knights of feveral military 
orders, hanging over their fhoulder, on the mantle ; and its fi- 
gure drawn around their armories, 

The Collar ordinarily confifts of a chain of gold, enamelled ; 
frequently fet with cyphers, or other devifes, and having the 
badge of the order fufpended at bottom. 

The Gollar of the order of the garter, confifts of SS, with rofes 
enamelled red, within a garter enamelled blue, the George at 
the bottom. 

Maximilian is faid to have been the firft of the emperors who put 
the Collar of an order around his arms, upon his being made 
chief of that of the golden fleece. 

Knights of the Cortar, a military order in the republick of Ve- 

nice ; called alfo the order of St. Mark, or the medal. 
It is the doge and the fenate that confer this order: the knights 
bear no particular habit, only the Collar, or chain, which the 
doge puts around the neck ; with a medal, whereon is repre- 
fented the winged lion of the republick. 

COLLATERAL-*, in geography, any thing, place, country, &c. 
fituate by the fide of another. 

* The word isa compound of con, with, and Jatus, fide. 

Cottarerar Points, in cofmography, the intermediate points ; 
or thofe between the cardistal points, The Collateral Points are 
cither primary, which are thofe removed by an equal angle on 
each fide from two cardinal points : or fecondary ; which, again, 
are cither thofe of the firft, or fecond order,—The firft are thofe 
equally diftant from a cardinal and firft primary; the latter 
equally diftant from fome cardinal or primary, and firft fecon- 
dary. 

Coane ete WVinds, are thofe 
See Winn. 

Such are the north-eaft, fouth-eaft, north-weft, fouth-weft, &c, 
with their fubdivifions. 

CoLtaTeRat, in matters of genealogy, is underftood of thofe 
relations which proceed from the fame ftock, but not in the 
fame line of afcendants, or defcendants; but being, as it were, 
afide of each other. 

Thus, uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, and coufins, are Collate- 
rals, or in the Collateral line. Thofe in a higher degree, and 
nearer the common root, reprefent a kind of paternity with 
regard to thofe more remote; but there is a kind of equality 
between Collaterals in the fame degree. 

Collateral defcent ftands in oppolition to direé defcent to pofte- 
rity 5 the former paffing to brothers children, but the latter on- 
ly from father to fon, 

CoLLarERaL Affurance, in law, is a bond, made over, and be- 

yond the deed itfelf, for the performance of covenants between 
man and man ; thus called, as being external, and without the 
nature and eflence of the covenant, 
Crompton fays, that to be fubject to the feeding of the king’s 
deer, is Collateral to the foil within the foreft. It may be added, 
that liberty to pitch booths ina fair, or another man’s ground, 
is collateral to the ground. 

CoLLATERAL Condition, See the article Conp1Tion, 

CoLLaTERALts Penis, in anatomy, a mufcle, otherwife called 
erigens, or erector penis. See ERECTOR. 

COLLATION, in the canon law, the conferring, or beftowing 
of a benefice by a bifhop, who has it in his own gift, or patro- 
nage, 

Collation differs fiom inflitution, in,that the latter is performed 
by, the bifhop, at the motion or prefentation of another; And 
the former on his own motion. 

Collation allo differs from prefentation, in that the latter is pro- 
perly. the act of a patron, offering his clerk to the bifhop, to be 
inftituted into.a benefice ; whereas the former is the aét of the 
bifhop himfelf. The Collator can never confer a benefice on 
himfelf. 

Inthe Romifh church, the 


blowing from Collateral points. 


pope is the collator of all benefices, 
even elective ones, by prevention ; fetting afide confiftorial be- 
nefices, and thofe in the nomination of lay-patrons, Prelates 
and bifhops are called ordinaries, or ordinary collators. 

If the ordinary collator neglect to exercife his right for fix 
months, the fuperior collator may collate by devolution. ‘Thus, 
if the bifhop negleét, the metropolitan may confer; then the 
primate; and fo on from degree to degree, 

tn France, the king is the collator of all the benefices whereof 
he is patron, excepting confiftorial ones, to which he has only 
the nomination, and the pope by virtue of the concordat, is 
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oblized to confer on whomloever the king nominates, For the 
reft, he is direct and abfolute collator ; and may confer 
qo by virtue of a kind of pricfthood annexed to the Toy 
alty. 
Other lay-patrons have feldom more than a meré prefentation ; 
the Collation properly belonging to the bifhop: yet there are 
fome abbots who have the full right of Collation, 
The canonifts reckon two kinds of Collation 3 the one free, and 
voluntary, the other neceflary. The firft depending on the mere 
will of the collator, who may chufe whom he pleafes to fill the 
vacancy. In thelatter, the collator is not at his liberty ¢ which 
is the cafe where a benefice has been refigned, or changed, and 
that relignation or permutation allowed of by the fuperior ; for 
here the collator is obliged to grant the provifion to the refigna~ 
tory, or compermutant, my 

It isa maxim in the new canon law, collationes funt in frudti- 

bus ; © Thofe who have the fruits of a benefice, have the Ca/- 

‘lation But in that cafe, the word Collation is ufed for prefen- 

tation, 

CoLLation, in common law, is the comparifon, or prefentation 
of a copy to its original,to fee whether or no it be conformable : 
or the report, or act of the officer who made the comparifon, 
A collated aét is equivalent to an original ; provided all the 
parties concerned were prefent at the Cullation. 

Cozarion is alfo ufed among the Romanifts for the meal or re- 

paft made on a faft-day, in lieu of a fupper. 
Only fruits are allowed in a Gollation : F, Lobineau obferves, 
that antiently there was not allowed, even, bread in the Culla- 
tions in lent; nor any thing belide a few comfhts and dried 
herbs, and fruits: which cuftom, he adds, obtained till the year 
1513. 

: Cardinal Humbert obferves further, that in the. middle of the 
eleventh century, there were no Cullations at all allowed in the 
Latin church in the time of lent; and that the cuftom of Col- 
lations was borrowed from the Greeks; who themfelves did not 
take it up till about the eleventh century’ 

Cor.aTion is alfo popularly ufed for a repatt between dinner and 

fupper. 
The word Collation, in this fenfe, Du Cange derives from colycu- 
tio, conference ; and maintains, that originally, Collation was 
only a conference, or converfation on fubjeéts of piety, held on 
faft-days in monafteries ; but that, by degrees, the cuftom was 
introduced of bringing in a few refrefhments: and that by the 
excefles to which thofe fober repafts were at length carried, 
the name of the abufe was retained, but that of the thing loft. 

Cotrarionis forma, See the article Contra. 

COLLEAGUE, a companion, partner, or affociate in the fame 
office, or magiftrature. See ADJUNCT, and AssocIATE, 

‘The word is particularly ufed in {peaking of the Roman con- 
fuls, and emperors, 

COLLECT, Correction, a voluntary 
for fome pious, or charitable purpofe, 
Some fay, the name Colle, or Colleétion, was ufed, by reafon 
thofe gatherings were antiently made on the days of Colleéts, 
and in Colleé?s, 7. e. in aflemblies of chriftians ; but, it was 
more probably, quia colligebatur pecunia, 

Co.tecr is fometimes alfo ufed for a tax, or impofition, raifed 
by a prince for any pious delizn.— Thus, hiftories fay, thatin 
1166, the king of England, coming into Normandy, appoint- 
ed a Collec? for the relief of the holy land, at the defire, and 
after the example of the king of France, 

Coxrecr, in the liturgy of the church of England, and the mafs 
of the Romanifts, denotes a prayer accommodated to any par- 
ticular day, occafion, or the like. 

In the general, all the prayers in each office are called Colledis 5 
either becaufe the prieft fpeaks in the name of the whole aflem- 
bly, whofe fentiments and defires he fums up by the word ore- 
mus, let us pray, as is obferved by pope Innocent III. or, be- 
caufe thofe prayers are offered when the people are affembled 
together ; which is the opinion of Pameliuson Tertullian, 
The congregation itfelf is in {ome antient authors called Collec. 
The popes Gelafius and Gregory are faid to have been the firft 
who eftablifhed Colleé?s. Defpenfe, a do&tor of the faculty of 
Paris, has an exprefs treatife on Colleé?s, their origin, antiquity, 
authors, &e, 

COLLECTIVE, in grammar, aterm applied toa word that ex- 
prefles a multitude ; though itfelf be fingular, 

Thus, troop, company, and army, are nouns Colleéive, 

COLLECTOR, a perfon nominated by the commiffioners of any 
duty, the inhabitants of a parifh, or the like, to raife or gather 
any tax, &c, 

COLLEGATARY, in the civil law, a perfon: to whom is left a 
legacy in. common with one or more other perfons. 

If the thing be bequeathed: iz Jolido, the portion of a deceafed 
Collegatary-accrues to the reft, 

COLLEGE, an aflemblage of feveral bodies, or focieties; or, 

even of feveral perfons into one fociety. 

College, collegium, among the Romans, was ufed for an affemblage 

of feveral perfons employed in the fame fun@iions, and as it were 

bound together to aét, or ferve in concert, It ferved indifferent- 
ly for thofe employed in the offices of religion, of government, 
the liberal arts, and eyen mechanical arts, or trades : fo td 

- the 


gathering of money, 
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the word properly fignified what we call a cirporation, or com- 
pany. 

In the Roman empire, there were not only the College of augurs, 
and the Cullege of capitolini, i. e. of thofe who had the fuperin- 
tendence of the capitoline games; but alfo Colleges of artificers, 
collegia artificium College of carpenters, fabricortan, or fabrorum 
tignariorum ; of potters, figulorum 5 of founders, erariorum 5 the 
College of lock{miths, fabrorum ferrariorum 5 of engineers, for the 
army, ¢ignariorum ; of butchers, laniorum ; of dendrophori, den- 
drophororum ; of centonaries, centonariorum 5 of makers of mili- 
tary cafaques, fagariorum ; of tent-makers, tabernaculariorum 5 
of bakers, pi/forum ; of muficians, tibicinums Se. ; 

Plutarch obferves, that it was Numa who firft divided the peo- 
ple into Colleges ; which he did, to the end that each confulting 
the interefts of their College, whereby they were divided from the 
citizens of the other Colleges, they might not enter into any ge- 
neral confpiracy nft the publick repofe. 

Colleges were diftinguifhed from other focieties not formed into 
Colleges by publick authority, in this, that thofe who compofed a 
College were qualified to weat of the common interefts of their 
College, which s ic were, a member of the ftate, and had a 
common purfe, an agentto negotiate their affairs, fent deputies 
tothe magiftrates when they wanted totreat with them 5 might 
- ftatutes and by-laws for the adminiftration of their Col- 


re various Colleges on foot among the moderns, built on 

the model of thofe of the’antients ; as the three Colleges of the 

empire, viz. the College of eleétors, College of princes, and College 
of cities, Bc. 

Cotrece of Eleétors, is the body of eleétors, or their deputies, 
aflembled in the diet at Ratitbon, See Erector. | 
Antiently, the king of Bohemia had no deputy in this College 5 
at prefent he has. { 

Corxece of Princes, is the body of princes, or their deputies, at 
the diet of Ratisbon. a! 

Corres of Cities, is, in like manner, the body of deputies which 
the feveral imperial cities fend to the diet. 

Cotxece of Cardinals, or the /acred COLLEGE, is a body com- 
pofed of the three orders of cardinals, viz. cardinal-bifhops, car- 
dinal-priefts, and cardinal-deacons. 

Fach order has its dean, or chief. The dean of the cardinal-bi- 
fhops is always the bifhop of Oftia, See CARDINAL, 

CoLLeGE is alfo ufed for a publick place, endowed with certain re- 
venues, where the feveral parts of learning, both divine and 
human, are taught, in fchools, halls, or clafles, appointed for 
that purpofe. 

An aflemblage of feveral of thefe Colleges conftitute an univer- 
fity. 

The univerfity of Oxford confifts of nineteen Collages, and fix 
halls; that of Cambridge of twelve Colleges, and four halls; and 
that of Paris of fifty-four Colleges, {uch as they are, In reality, 
there are but ten where there is full exerci/e, as it is called; for the 
reft, the author of alate defcription of Paris fays it is needlefs to 
recite their names, fince there is no teaching in them, 

The ereétion of Colleges is part of the royal prerogative, and is 
not to be done without the king’s confent. 

Among the Greeks, the lyceum and academy were celebrated 
Colleges ; the latter of which has given its name to our univerfi- 
ties, which in Latin are called academia. With them, the houfe, 
or apartment of each phllofopher, or rhetor, might be efteemed 
a kind of College of itfelf. 

The Romans came late into the inftitution of fuch Colleges : 
they had, however, feveral, founded by their emperors; elpe- 
cially in Gaul; the chief whereof were thofe of Marteilles, 
Lions, Befangon, and Bourdeaux. 

The Jews, and Egyptians too, have had their Colleges ; the chief 
of the firft were thofe of Jerufalem, Tiberias, Nardea, Pompo- 
dita, Sura, and Babylon: this laft is faid to have been inftituted 
by Ezekiel, and to have fubfifted in the time of Mahomet. 
Colleges of this kind have been generally in the hands of thofe 
confecrated to the offices of religion : the Magi in Perfia, the 
Gymnofophifts in the Indies, and the Druids in Gaul and Bri- 
tain, had the care of educating youth in the fciences, 

After chriftianity became eftablifhed, there were almoft as many 
Colleges as monafteries ; Charlemaign, in his capitulars, enjoin- 
ing the monks to inftruét youth in mufick, grammar, and a- 
rithmetick : but, this, calling the monks from their folitude, 
and taking up too much of their time, the care of the Colleges 
was at length put into the hands of thofe who had nothing elfe 
to do, 

In the canon law, it is faid, three perfons make a College, tres 
collegium faciunt.—The Colleges in London, are, 

S1on-CoLLeGe, or the College of the London clergy ; which has 
been a religious houfe time out of mind, fometimes under the 
denomination of a priory, fometimes under that of a fpittal, or 
hofpital ; at its diffolution under 3 Hen. VIIL. it was called El- 
fyn’s Spittle, from the name of its founder, a mercer, in 1329. 
At prefent, it isa compofition of both, viz. a College for the 
clergy of London, who were incorporated in 1631,at the requeft 
of Dr. White, under the name of the Prefident and Fellows of 
Sron-CoLLece ; and an hofpital for ten poor men, and as 
many women. 
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The officers of the corporation arethe prefident, two deans, and 
four affiftants ; who are annually chofen from among the rectors 
and vicars of London ; and are fubjeé to the vifitation of the bi- 
fhop. They have a good library, built and ftocked by Mr. Sim- 
fon, chiefly for the clergy of the city, without excluding other 
ftudents on certain terms ; and ahall,with chambers for ftudents, 
eet filled with the minifters of the neighbouring pa- 
rifhes, 

CoLLEGE ee Civilians, commonly called Deétors-Commans ; a Cal- 
lege founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of the arches, for the profef- 
fors of the civil law refiding in this city ; where ufually,likewife, 
refide the judge of the arches court of Canterbury, judge of the 
admiralty, of the prerogative court, ©. with other Civilians 5 
who all live, as to diet and lodging, in a collegiate manner, com- 
moning together: whence the appellation of Doé?ors Commons. 
Their houfe being confumed in the great fire, they all refided at 
Exeter-houfe in the Strand, till 1672; when their former houfe 
was rebuilt, at their own expence, ina very fplendid manner. 
To this College belong 34. proétors ; who make themfelves par- 
ties for their clients, manage their caufes, Ge. 

Coirece of Phy/icians, a corporation of phyficians, in London 5 
who, by feveral charters, and aéts of parliament of Henry VIII. 
and his fucceflors, have certain privileges, whereby no man, 
though a graduate in phyfick of any univerfity, may, without 
licenfe under the faid College-feal, praGtife phyfick, in, or within 
feven miles of London; with power to adminifter oaths, fine 
and imprifon offenders, in that and feveral other particulars : 
to fearch the apothecaries fhops, &¥c, in and about London, to 
fee if their drugs, &c. be wholfome, and their compofitions ac- 
cording to the form prefcribed by the faid College in their dif- 
penfatory. 

By the faid charter they are alfo freed from all troublefome offi~ 
ces; as to ferve on juries, be conftable, keep watch, provide 
arms, &c. 

This fociety had antiently a College in Knightrider-ftreet, the 
gift of Dr. Linacre, phyfician to king Henry VIII. Since that, 
they have had a houfe built them by the famous Dr. Harvey, in 
1652, atthe end of Amen-ftreet, which he endowed with his 
whole inheritance in his life-time ; but this being burnt in the 
great fire in 1666, a new one was erected at the expence of the 
fellows, in Warwick-Lane; with a noble library, given partly 
by the marquis of Dorchefter, and partly by Sir Theodore 
Mayerne. 

Of this College there area prefident, four cenfors, and twelve 
cleétors : the cenfors have, by charter, power to furvey, govern, 
and arreft all phyficians, or others praGtifing phyfick, in, or 
within feven miles of London; and to fine, amerce, and im- 
prifon them at difcretion. 

‘The number of fellows was antiently thirty, till king Charles IT. 
increafed their number to forty ; and king James IL. giving them 
a new charter, allowed the number of fellows to be enlarged, 
fo as not to exceed fourfeore ; referving to himfelf and fuccef- 
fors, the power of placing and difplacing any of them for the 
future. 

The College are not very rigorous in afferting their privileges 5 
there being a great number of phyficians, fome of very good 
abilities, who pradtife in London, &c. without their licenfe, and 
are connived at by the College: yet, by law, if any perfon, not 
exprefly allowed to practife, take on him the cure of any difeafe, 
and the patient die under his hand, it is deemed felony in the 
practifer. 

In 1696, the College made a fubfcription, to the number of for- 
ty two of their members, to fet on foot a dilpenfary for the re- 
lief of the fick poor: fince that, they have erected two other 
difpenfatories. 

GresHam-Cottece, or Correos of Philjfiphy; a College 
founded by Sir Thomas Grefham, and endowed with the revenue 
of the Royal-Exchange: one moiety of this endowment the 
founder bequeathed to the mayor, and aldermen of London, and 
their fucceflors, in truft, that they fhould find four able perfons 
to read within the College, divinity, geometry, aftronomy, and. 
mufick; and to allow each, befides lodging, filty pounds per arin. 
The other moiety he left to the company of mercers, to find: 
three more able perfons, to read civil law, phyfick, and rheto- 
rick, on the fame terms; with this limitation, that the feveral 
le@turers fhould read in term-time, every day in the week, ex~ 
cept Sundays; in the morning in Latin, in the afternoon the 
{ame in Englifh : but that in mufick to be only read in Englifh. 
In this College formerly met the royal fociety, that noble acade- 
my, inftituted by king Charles II, and celebrated throughout 
the world, for their improvements in natural knowledge. {ee 
their hiftory and policy, under Soci¥ Ty. 

Coniecs of Heralds, or Couiece of Arms, a corporation found~ 
ed by charter of king Richard III. who granted them feveral 
privileges; as, to be free from fubfidies, tolls, offices, &c, See 
HERALD, 

They hada fecond charter from king Edward VI, anda houfe 

built near Do€tors-Commons, by the earl of Derby, in the reign 

of king Henry VII. was given them by the duke of Norfolk, in 

the reign of queen Mary; which houfe is now rebuilt. 

Of this collegiate fociety; are three officers tiled Aings of arms, 
‘ TEER 
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veges armbrum anghicorum. See Kine at arms. Six Heralds. See 
Herazp. And four Purfuivants. See Pursuivant. 

Co LLEGEs of Common Law. See Inns of Court, and Chancery, 

Cotxecss for difabled Soldiers, Seamen, &c. See HosPrt ars. 

COLLEGIAL. See the article CorteciaTE. 

COLLEGIANS, Correcrant, a teligious fet, formed among 

the Arminians and Anabaptifts in Holland ; {0 called, becaufe of 
their Colleges, or meetings the firft funday in each month ; 
where every one has the fame liberty of expounding the {cri- 
pture, praying, Ge. 
‘They are faid to be alleither Arians, or Socinians : they never 
communicate in the College, but meet twice a-year from all 
parts of Holland at Rinsbourgh, a village two milles from Ley- 
den, where they communicate together ; admitting every one 
that prefents himfelf, without regard to his feét or opinion, 
They have no particular minifters, but each officiates as he is 
difpofed, They never baptize without dipping. 

COLLEGIATE, or Corztecrat Churches, are thofe which 
have no bifhop’s fee, yet have the antient retinue of the bifhop, 
the canons, and prebends. 

Such are, among us, Weftminfter, Rippon, Windfor, &c, go- 
verned by deans and chapters. See Draw and CHaprer. 
Of thefe Collegiate churches, there are two kinds 3 fome of roy- 
al foundation, others of ecclefiaftical foundation: eachof them, 
in matters of divine fervice, are regulated in the fame manner 
as the cathedrals. o 

There are even fome Collegiate churches which have the epi- 
fcopal rights. Some of thefe churches were antiently abbies ; 
which, in time, were fecularized. 

The church of St. Peter’s, Weftminfter, was antiently a cathe- 
dral ; but the revenues of the monaftery being by a& of parlia- 
ment 1° Eliz. vefted in the dean and chapter, it commenced a 
Collegiate church.—In feveral caufes, the {tiling it Cathedral, in- 
ftead of Collegiate Church of Weftminfter, has occafioned error 
in the pleadings. 

CoLtectaTE Auditors, See the article auditor. 

Vergers of CorreGiate Churches. See VErcER. 

COLLETICS*, Cotzetica, in medicine, fuch remedies as 
join, and glue together the feparated parts, or lips of a wound, 
or ulcer; and thus re-eftablifh them in their natural union. 
See AGGLUTINANT. 

* The word comes from the Greek xoaantinO-, fomething that 
hasthe virtue of gluing together : of xoaac, gluten. 
Colleties are more deficcative than farcotics; but lefs fo than 
epulotics. See Sarcorics, afid Epu LoTICs.—Among Colletics 
are ranked litharge, aloes, myrrh, &c. 

COLLINS’s Quadrant. See the article QUADRANT. 

COLLIQUATION, in pharmacy, the aétion of melting toge- 
ther two, or more folid fubftances ; or tendring them liquid by 
fufion, or diffolution ; as wax, mucilages, &'c. by heat ; gums, 
&c. by moifture. 

CoLrrquarion is alfo ufed to exprefs fuch a temperament, and 
difpofition of the animal fluids, as proceeds from a too lax com- 
pages; whereby they flow off through the feveral glands, and 
particularly through thofe of the skin, fafter than they ought ; 
which occafions fluxes of many kinds, but moftly, profufe, grea- 
fy, clammy fweats. 

Tf this Coliquation continue, it generally terminates in an hedtic 
fever, and is ufually a concomitant of one, " 
‘The curative intention in this cafe, is the giving a better con- 
fiftence to the juices by balfamicks and agolutinants ; and the 
hardening of the folids by fubaftringents, Hence, 

COLLIQUATIVE Fover, isa fever attended with a diarrhzea, or 
profufe {weats, from too loofe a contexture of the fluids, 

COLLISEUM. See the article Coriseum. 

COLLISION, the friction, or percuffion of two bodies moving 
violently with different direétions, and dafhing againft each o- 
ther. See Percussion. 

COLLUSION, a fecret underftanding between two parties, who 
plead, or proceed fraudulently againft each other, to the preju- 
dice of a third, 

In the canon law, Cellufion, in matters of benefices, vacates the 
benefice, and incapacitates the perfon from holding any bene- 
fice at all. 

COLLUM, in anatomy. See Neck, and Cervix. 

Coxxr interfpinales. See the article INTERSPINALES. 

Count intertranfverfales. See INTERTRANSVERSALES. 

Cotwt tranfuerfalis. See the article TRANSVERSALIS. 

COLLUTHIANS, a religious fe&, who rofe about the beginning 

of the fourth century ; on oceafion of the indulgence fhewn to 
Arius, by Alexander patriarch of Alexandria. 
Several people being fcandalized at fo much condefcenfion 3 and 
among the reft, Colluthus, a prieft of the fime city; he hence 
took a pretence for holding feparate affemblies, and by degrees 
proceeded to the ordination of priefts; as if he had been a bi- 
fhop: pretending a neceffity for this authority, in order to op- 
pofe Arius. To his fchifm he added herefy ; teaching, that 
God did not create the wicked 3 that he was not author of the 
evils that befal men, &c. — He was condemned in a council 
held at Alexandria by-Ofius, in the year 335. 


SoELYE aa antient hereticks, denominated from a little 
ox. I, ’ 
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cake, called by the Greeks Colhrida, which they offered to thé 

virgin Mary. 

This feét, it feems, :onfifted chiefly of Arabian women, who; 

out of an extravagance of devotion to the virgin, met ona cer- 

tain day in the year, to celebrate a folemn feaft, and to render 

divine honours to Mary as to a godde& ; eating the cake which 

they offered in her name.—St. Epiphanius, who relates the hi- 

ftory of this fuperftitious ceremony, Taughs at it. 
COLLYRIUM*, in medicine, an’ external remedy, appropria- 

ted to difeafes of the eyes. 

* The word comes from the Greek zoaaypioy ; and that, according 
to Martinius, from xoaaav roy psys becaute it glues up, and pre- 
vents defluctions. 

There are two kinds of Collyrizms ; the one liquid, the other dry. 
—Ligurd Collyriums, vyeonaanspta, are compofed of ophthalmic 
powders in waters ; as rofe-water, plantain-water, that of fen- 
nel, eyebright, &c. wherein they diffolye tutty, white vitriol, 
or fome other proper powder, : 
The dry Collyria, Enpoxorregee, are troches of thafis, fugar-candy, 
iris, tutty prepared, é'c, blown into the eye with a little pipe. 
Corryrivm is alfo a name given to unguents u(ed for the fame 
purpofe ; as unguent of tutty, and feveral others. 
Cottyrivm isalfo a denomination given, though improperly, to 
fome liquid medicines ufed againft venereal ulcers. 
COLOCYNTHIS. Sce the article Cooquinripa. 
COLON, in grammar, a point, or charaéter formed thus leah 
ferving to mark a paufe, and to divide the members of a period: 
See Porntinc ; fee alfo Pertop, Coma, and SemicoLon. 
Grammarians generally affign the ule of a Colm tobe to mark 
the middle of a period; or to conclude a fenfe lefs perfect than 
the dot, or period—but, a fenfe lefs perfeét than the period, isan 
expreffion extremely vague and indeterminate. 
Others fay, a Colon is to be ufed when the fenfe is perfect, but 
the fentence not concludedut neither is this over-clear and 
exprefs. Add to this, that in practice our beft writers confound 
the Colon with the femicolon. 
F. Bufiier attempts to fix the ufe of the Coln; but he does not 
much diftinguifh it from the femicolon : he prefcribes the ufe of 
either, indifferently ; and calls them by acommon name, inter- 
mediate pointings ; as being mediums between the comma, and 
fullpoint or period. Their ufe, according to this author, is to 
diftinguifh the fupernumerary members of a period. 
By fupernumerary members, are meant, fuch as the precedent 
ones do not raife any expectation of ; 7. e. fuch parts, as have in- 
deed a dependence on what goes before, eyen though what goes 
before has a compleat fenfe, independent hereon : v. gr. The Au- 
guftan age was fo eminent for good poets, that they have ferved as 
mudels to all others : yet did it not yield any good tragic poets, Where 
the fupernumerary member, and the ufe of the Cobnare obvi- 
ous. The moft obvious and fenfible ufe of the Colon, he adds, is 
when the fupernumerary member is diftinguifhed by fome con- 
junction ; as, notwithfanding, however, but, except that, unle/ig 
inafmuch as, yet, fince, the rather as, provided that, &c. 
Some, indeed, ufe the Colon in the middle of long periods, with= 
out any regard to fupernumerary members: which cuftom was 
probably introduced, to mark that the breath is here to be taken 
almoft as much asin a common period, in the place where the 
fupernumerary period commences. But this, at beft, is arbitrary 5 
and the intermediate pointings may always be omitted ina pe- 
riod, if there be no fupernumerary member ; i. ¢. if there be no 
fubfequent member, but what is expeéted from the precedent, 
As to the occafions where the Calvi is to be wfed, rather than the 
femicolon, there is nothing precife to be faid of it; except that 
the Colon fhews the fupernumerary member more detached, and 
fets it at a greater diftance from the reft; and therefore marks 
a longer paufe than the femicolon. 
Accordingly, it feems preferable to the femicolon before conjun- 
Gtions adverfative, reftriGtive, conditional, &&¥c. as, never thele/is 
but, excepting that, however, otherwife, provided that. Again, 
where the fupernumerary phrafes not only fuppofe the prece- 
dent, but depend on them for their regimen, and are, as it were, 
new parts thereof ; there the femicolon feems preferable to the 
Colon. v. gt. You are regardlefs of the goadnefs of Gad, who firft 
chofe you ; a God who is only jealous of your heart far your own hap- 


pines ; @God who could be equally glorisus in deftroying you by his * 


Juftice, as in faving you by bis mercy. Or thus: The difcourfe con~ 
Sifted of two parts ; in the firft was fhewn the neceffity of fighting 5 
in the fecond, the advantages that would redound from it, 
But this difference, it muft be owned, has a dependence on 
fomething that influences all the points, and {ways the whole 
doGtrine of punétation; viz. the length, or fhortnefg of the 
members and periods: for when the phrafes are long, we point 
higher than when fhort. 
A later author, in an ingenious difcourfe, de ratione interpungen- 
di, marks the office of the Colon, and wherein it differs from. 
the femicolon, &c. more precifely : a Colm, on his principles, 
ferves to diftinguifh thofe conjuné& members of a fentence, 
which are capable of being divided into other members; where- 
of one, at leaft, is conjunct. F 
Thus, in the fentence, as we cannot difeern the fhadow moving 
along the dial-plate, fo the advances we make in knowledge are only 
2Geg percesved 
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ived by the diflance gone over ; the two members bei 

mple, are only feparated by a comma : in this, as we pe 
the fhadew to have moved, biit did not perceive it moving 3 fo our ad- 
vances in underflanding, in that they con/i/? of fu b minute fleps, are 
only perceivable by the diftance; the fentence being divided into 
two equal parts, and thofe conjunét ones, fince they include 
others; we feparate the former by a femicolon, and the latter 
by commas: but in this, es we perceive the fhadow to have mo- 
wed aleng the dial, but didnot perceive it moving 5 and it appears 
the grafs has grown, though ‘no body ever Jaw it grow : fo the ad- 
vances we make in knowledge, as they confift of Juch minute Steps, 
are only perceivable by the diftance. ‘The advancement in know- 
ledge is compared to the motion of a fhadow, and the growth 
of grafs ; which comparifon divides the fentence into two prin- 
cipal parts: but fince what is faid of the movement of the fha- 
dow, and likewife of the growth of grafs, contains two fimple 
members, they are to be feparated by a femicolon ; confequent- 
ly, a higher pointing is required to feparate them from the other 
part of the fentence, which they are oppofed to: and this is a 
Colon. 

Coron*, in anatomy, denotes the fecond of the thick inteftines. 

* Some derive the word from xwauey, to retard $ in regard itis in 
the folds of this inteltine that the excrements are {topped and 
formed. Others fetch it from xotAsv, on account of its capacity : 
Others again from poralerSar, to be tormented ; in regard of 
the grievous pain it frequently undergoes —It is from this part 
that the colic takes its name. 

The Colon is placed between the ilion and re€tum, and is wider 
than either of them : in lengthit is eight or nine hands.—It be- 
gins where the ilion ends, viz. in the cavity of the os ilium, on 
the right fide; whence, afcending by the kidney on the fame 
fide, it pafles under the concave fide of the liver, to which it is 
fometimes tied, as likewife to the gall-bladder, which tinges it 
yellow in that place: then it runs under the bottom of the fto- 
mach to the fpleen in the left fide, to which it is alfo knit; 
from thence it turns down to the left kidney; and thence 
paffing in form of an S, it ends at the upper part of the os fa- 
crum in the rectum. 

At the beginning of this gut, there isa valve formed by the pro- 
duétion of the inmoft coat of the inteftines in this place ; which 
hinders the excrements, when once fallen into the Cols, from 
returning again to the ilium. 

It has a {trong ligament, which running along its upper fide, 
from the ilium to the re&tum, ftrengthens it againft the weight 
of the excrements, and draws it together into cells; which, with 
the valvule cohniventes, retard the paflages of the excrements, 
that we may not be continually obliged to be going to ftool. 
The flefhy fibres of its fecond coat are greater and ftronger than 
thofe of the other inteftines ; becaufe a greater ftrength is requi- 
fite to caufe the excrements to afcend. 

The chief defign of the Coln’s furrounding the abdomen, and, 
with the rectum, touching all the partscontained in it, feems to 
be, that by immediate fomentation with clyfters, they might be 
eafed of their maladies. 

Meso-Coton, See the article Meso-CoLon. 

COLONEL*, an officer in the army, who has the command in 
chief of a regiment, either of horfe, foot, or dragoons, 

* Skinner derives the wotd from colony ; being of opinion, the 
chiefs of colonies called co/oniales, might give the name to chiefs 
of forces, 

Inthe French and Spanifh armies, Colsnel is confined to the in- 
fantry and dragoons : the commanding officer of a regiment of 
horfe, they ufually call me/fre de camp. 

Cotonex-LiruTENANT, is he who commands a regiment of 
guards, whereof the king, prince, or other perfon of the firft 
eminence is Colonel. 

Thefe Colonels Lieutenants have always a Colonel’s commiffion, 
and are ufually general officers. 

LIzuTENANT-COLONEL, isthe fecond officer in the regiment ; 
who is at the head of the captains, and commands in the ab- 
fence of the Colonel. ' 

Lieutenant-Colonel of horfe, or dragoons, is the firft captain of 
the regiment. See CapTrain. 

COLONADE, a periftyle of a circular figure; or a feries of co- 
Jumns difpofed in a circle, and infulated within-fide. See Peri- 
STYLE. 

Such is that of the little park at Verfailles, which confifted of 
32 Ionic columns ; all of folid marble, and without incruftation. 

A Polyfiyle Covonade, is that whofe number of columns is too 
great to be taken in by the eye at a fingle view. Such is the 
Colonnade of the place of St. Peter at Rome ; which confifts of 
284 columns of the Doric order, each above four foot andan 
half in diameter ; all of Tiburtine marble. 

COLONY*, Cononra, a company of people, of all fexes and 
conditions, tranfported into a remote province, in order to 
cultivate, and inhabit it. 

* Originally, the word Colony, fignified no more thana farm ; i. e. 
the habitation of a peafant, co/anus, with the quantity of land 
fufficient for the fupport of his family : quantum colonus unus 
arare poterat. 

We may diftinguifh three kinds of Colonies: thofe ferving to 
eafe, or difcharge the inhabitants of a country; where the peo- 
ple are become too numerous, fo that they cannot any longer 
conveniently fubfift, 
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The fecond are thofe eftablifhed by victorious princes and peo- 
ple, in the middle of vanquifhed nations, to keep them in awe 
and obedience. 

The third may be called Colonies of commerce ; becaufe, in effect, 
it is trade that‘is the fole occafion and object thereof. 

Tt was by means of the firft kind of Colonies, that fome ages after 
the deluge, the eaft, firft, and fucceffively all the other parts of 
the earth became inhabited : and without mentioning any thing 
of the Pheenician and Greecian Colonies, fo famous in antient hi- 
ftory, it is notorious that it was for the eftablifhment of fuch 
Colonies, that duting the declenfion of the empire, thofe torrents 
of barbarous nations, iffuing, for the generality, out of the 
north, over-run the Gauls, Italy, and the other fouthern parts 
of Europe ; and after feveral bloody battels, divided it with the 
antient inhabitants. 

For the fecond kind of Colonies, the Romans ufed them more 
than any other people; and that to fecure the conquefts they 
had made from the weft to the eaft. Every one knows how ma- 
ny cities in Gaul, Germany, Spain, and even in England, va- 
Jue themfelves on their having been of the number of Roman 
Colonies. 

Lattly, the Colonies of commeree, are thofe eftablifhed by the En- 
glifh, French, Spaniards, Portuguefe, and other nations within 
thefe two laft centuries, and which they continue ftill to efta~ 
blifh, in feveral parts of Afia, Africa, and America; either to 
keep upa regular commerce with the natives, or to cultivate 
the ground, by planting fugar-canes, indigo, tobacco, and o- 
ther commodities. 

The principal of this kind of Colonies, are in the one and the o- 
ther America, northern and fouthern ; particularly Peru, Me- 
xico, Canada, Virginia, New-England, Carolina, la Louifiane, 
P Acadia, Hudfon’s Bay, the Antilles Iflands, Jamaica, Domin- 
go, and the other iflands.—In Africa, Madagafcar, Cape of 
Good Hope, Cape Verd, and its iflands, and all thofe vaft coafts, 
extended thence as far as to the red fea.—Laftly, in Afia, the 
famous Batavia of the Dutch; Goa, Diu of the Portuguefe ; 
and fome other lefs confiderable places of the Englith, French, 
and Danes. 

There were two kinds of Colonies among the Romans; thofe 
fent by the fenate ; and the military ones, confifting of old fol- 
diers, broken and difabled with the fatigues of war, who were 
thus provided with lands, as the reward of their fervices, 

The Colonies ent by the fenate, were either Roman, or Latin; 
i, e,. they were compofed either of Roman citizens, or Latin 
The Colonies of Roman citizens had the right of fuffrages but 
had no part in the offices or honours of the republick, ‘The 
inhabitants of Latin Colonies, had no right of fuffrages without 
an exprefs permiffion. 

According to Ulpian (/. 1. D. de Cenf.) there were other Colonies, 
which had little more than the name; only enjoying what they 
called jus italicum, i.e. they were free from the tributes and 
taxes paid by the provinces»—Such were the Colonies of Tyre. 

Berytus, Heliopolis, Palmyra, &c. : 
M. Vaillant has filled a volume in folio with medals {truck by 
the feveral Colonies, in honour of the emperors who founded 
them. The ordinary fymbol they engraved on their medals, 
was, eitheran eagle; as when the Veteran legions were diftri- 
buted in the Colonies: or a labourer, holding a plough drawn by 
a pair of oxen ; as when the Colony confifted of ordinary inha- 
bitants. On all the medals are feen the names of the decem- 
viri, who held the fame rank, and had the fame authority there, 
as the confuls had at Rome. 


COLOPHONY, 2 refinous fubftance prepared of turpentine by 


boiling it in water, till when cold it becomes of a hard confift- 
ence. 
The chief wf of this drug is in the cure of venereal ailings, femi- 
nal weaknefles, the whites in women, &c. The apothecaries 
make it into pills, which they roll in liquorice-powder, or co- 
ver over with gold-leaf, and call them turpentine pills. 
It isalfo ufed by muficians, to rub the hairs of their bow withal ; 
the effect whereof is, that the gum cleaving to the hairs, and 
communicating to them a tenacious quality, prevents their fli- 
ding too eafily over the ftrings; and promotes that trembling 
which forms the found. 
The common black Colephony, or black rofin, is faid to be pro= 
cured from the turpentine of the mountain pine. The oil being 
extracted from this by diftillation, what remains in the ftill is the 
Colophony. 
To be good, it muft be fhining and odoriferous; and when 
thrown on the fire, render a fmoke like that of frankincenfe, 
Pliny fays, Colophony took its name from Colophon, a city of Ionia, 
whence it was firft brought.—It is now frequently called Spani/b 
wax, ot Grecian refin, as it is brought from the one or the other 
of thofe countries, It is found to warm, dry, foften, and agglu- 
tinate, and ufually enters the compofition of plaifters and un- 
uents. 
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COLOQUINTIDA*, or Corocyntuts, ufually called bitter 


apple ; the fruit of a plant of the fame name, brought from the 
Levant ; about the bignefs of a large orange. 
* Ths word comes from the Greek xoaoxuy 9s, a name which was 


given it, in regard it xosavay xsver, moves the belly, 
Its 
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Its colour’ isa fort of golden brown: its infide is full of ker- 
nels, which are to be taken out before the Calcynth be ufed. 
The pulp is intolerably bitter. 

Celoguintida is of confiderable ufe in medicine, but moftly in 
officinal compofitions; the violence of its operation rendring it 
unfafe to be given inwardly in extemporancous prefcriptions, 
except with great caution, 

It enters, as an ingredient, in the confectio hamec, and moft 
of the purging pills ; and in fuch cafes as require brisk purging, 
is attended with great fuccefs. But it requires proper manage- 
Ment, as it is one of the moft violent purgative drugs known ; 
infomuch that it excoriates the paflages to that degree, as 
fometimes to bring away blood, and induce a fuperpurgation. 
Sometimes it is taken boiled in water, or {mall beer, in obftru- 
Gtions of the menfes ; which, in ftrong conftitutions, is often at- 
tended with fuccefs, Some women have got a trick of taking it, 
in the fame manner, in the beginning of pregnancy, to procure 
abortion ; which it often effeéts by the violence of its operation. 
The powder of Cologuintida is fometimes ufed externally, with 
aloes, &c, in unguents, emplaifters, &c. with remarkable fuc- 
cefs againft worms; and fome, for the fame purpofe, recom- 
mend decoétions of the pulp, given clyfter-wife, In the iliac 
paffion, .clyfters of Coleguintida have been found of fervice, 
after moft other medicines have failed. 

Troches made of Colscynth are called traches of albandgl: they 
are prepared by cutting the Colsguintida very fmall, and re- 
ducing it to.a fine powder in a mortar, rubbed with oil of {weet 
almonds; adding gum tragacanth, and maftic afterwards, 

COLORBASIANS. See the article CopaRBASIANS, 

COLORISATION, or CoLorarion, in pharmacy, a term 
applied to the feveral changes of colour which bodies undergo 

in the yarious operations of nature, or art; as by fermentati- 
ons, lotions, coétions, calcinations, &c, 

COLOSSAL Column, Sec the article Corumn. 

COLOSSUS, a ftatue of enormous, or gigantic fize, 

The moft eminent of this kind was the Coloffus of Rhodes, a 
ftatue of Apollo, fo high, that fhips paffed’ with full fails be- 
twixt its legs. It was the workmanthip of Chares, a difciple of 
Lyfippus; who fpent twelve years in making it; it was at 
length overthrown by an earthquake, after having ftood 1360 
years... Its height was fixfcore and fix foot: there were few 
people who could fathom its thumb, &'c. 

Some criticks obferve, that the Coloffus of Rhodes gave its own 
name to the people among whom it ftood; and that many, at 
leaft_ among the antient poets, call the Rhodians, Colfians ; 
hence they advance an opinion, that the Coloffians in {cripture, 
to whom St Paul direéts his epiftle, are, in reality, the inhabi- 
tants of Rhodes, Of this fentiment are Suidas, Calepine, 
Munfter, &c. 

When the Saracens became poffefled of the ifland, the ftatue 
was found proftrate on the ground; they fold it to a Jew, 
who loaded goo camels with the brafs, 

The bafis that fupported it was of a triangular figure, its ex- 
tremities were fuftained with fixty pillars of marble. There 
was a winding-ftair-cafe to go up to the top of it; from 
whence one might difcover Syria, and the fhips that went into 
Egypt, in a great looking-gla{s, that was hung about the neck 
of the flatue. Among the antiquities of Rome, there are feven 
famous Colfus’s: two of Jupiter, as many of Apollo, one of 
Nero, one of Domitian, and one of the Sun, 

COLOSTRUM, or CotosrRa, in medicine, the firft milk in 
womens breafts after delivery. See Mixx, 

The name is alfo given toa difeafe which this thick coagulated 
milk fometimes occafions. 

COLOUR, Cotor, in philofophy, a property inherent in light, 
whereby, according to the different fizes, or magnitudes of its 
parts, it excites different vibrations in the fibres of the optick 
nerve; which propagated to the fenforium, affect the mind 
with different fenfations. 

Or, Colour may be defined a fenfation of the foul, excited by 
the application of light to the retina of the eye ; and different, 
as that light differs in the degree of its refrangibility, and the 
magnitude of its component parts. 

In the former view, therefore, light is the fubje& of Colur ; 
in the latter it is the agent. Sve its properties under the article 
LicuT. 

Various are the opinions of antient and modern authors, and 
of the feveral feéts of philofophers, with regard to the nature 
and origin of the phenomenon Colour: the moft popular opi- 
nion, was long that of the Ariftotelians; who maintain Co- 
dour to be a quality refiding in the coloured body ; and to ex- 
ift, independently of light. 

The Cartefians come nearer the matter : they own, that as the 
coloured body is not immediately applied to the organ, to oc- 
cafion the fenfation ; and that as no body can affeét the fenfe 
but by immediate contact ; the coloured body does not excite 
the fapfation of itfelf, or contribute any thing to it, other- 
wife than by-moving fome interpofed medium, and by that 
the organ of fight. 

They add, that, as we find that bodies do not affeét the fenfe in 
the dark, light only occafions the fenfe of Calour, by moving 
the organ ; and that coloured bodies are no further concerned 
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in this, than as they reflect the light with a certain modificas 
tion: the differences in their Coburs arifing from a difference 
in the texture of their parts, whereby they are difpofed to 
reflect the light with this or that modification. 
But it is to Sir If@ac Newton alone we are to refer for a folid 
and confiftent theory of Colours ; built on fure experiments, and 
folving all the phenomena thereof: his doftrine is as follows. 
It is found by experience, that rays, or beams of light, are 
compofed of particles very heterogeneous, or diffimilar to each 
other: 7. e. fome of them, as it is highly probable, are larger, 
and others lef, For a ray of light, as FE, (Tab. Opticks, 
fig. 5.) being received on a refraéting furface, as AD, ina dark 
place, is not wholly refraéted to L; but it is fpilt, as it were, 
and diffufed into feveral radioli, or little rays, fome whereof 
are refracted to L, and others to the other intermediate points 
between L and G; i, e. thofe particles of the light which are 
the moft minute, are of all others the moft ealily and moft 
confiderably diverted, by the ation of the refracting furface, 
out of their retilinear courfe towards L: and the reft, as each 
exceeds another in magnitude, fo is it with more difficulty, 
and lefs confiderably turned out of its right line to the points 
between L and G. 
Now, each ray of light, as it differs from another in. its de- 
gree of refrangibility, fo does it differ from it in Cabur : this 
is warranted by numerous experiments, Thofe particles, v.gr. 
which are moft refra&ted, are found to conftitute a tay of a 
violet Colour, i. e. in all probability, the moft minute parti- 
cles of light, thus feparately impelled, excite the fhorteft vi- 
brations in the retina; which are thence propagated by the 
folid fibres of the optic nerves into the brain, there to excite 
the fenfation of violet Colour; as being the moft dusky and 
languid of all Caburs. 
Again, thofe particles which are the leaft refragted, conftitute 
a radiolus, or ray of a red Colour; i. e. the largeft particles of 
light excite the longeft vibrations in the retina; fo'as to-ex- 
cite the fenfation of red Cebur, the brightef and-moft vivid 
of all others. 
The other particles being in like manner feparated, according, 
to their refpective magnitudes, into little rays, excite the in- 
termediate vibrations, and thus occafion the fenfations of the 
intermediate Colours ; much in the fame manner as the feveral 
vibrations of the air, according to their refpedtive magnitudes, 
excite the fenfations of different founds, 
To this it may be added, that not only the more difting&t and 
notable Colurs of red, yellow, blue, &¢. have thus their rife 
from the different magnitude and refrangibility of the rays 5 
but alfo the intermediate degrees or fhades of the fame Colour 5 
as of yellow up to green, or red down to yellow, &e, 
Further, the Colours of thefe little Tays, not being any adven- 
titious modifications thereof, but connate, primitive, and ne- 
ceflary properties; as confifting, in “all probability, in the 
magnitudes of their parts, muft be perpetual and immutable ; 
i.e, they cannot be changed by any future refraction or re- 
fle&tion, or any modification whatfoever. 
This is confirmed by abundance of experiments; all endea- 
vours having been ufed, after feparating a coloured ray from 
thofe of other kinds, to chanze it into fome other Colour, by 
repeated refractions, but to no effeé. Apparent tranfmutati- 
ons of Colurs, indeed, may be effected; viz, where there is 
an aflemblage, or mixture of rays of different kinds; the 
component Colours never appearing in their natural hue in fuch 
mixtures, but always allayed ‘and tempered with each other: 
whence refults a middling kind of Colour, which, by refracti- 
on, may be feparated into the component ones: and thofe af- 
ter feparation, being remixed, return to their former Colbur. 
Hence, the tranfmutations of Cours, by mixing thofe of dif- 
ferent kinds, are not real; but mere appearances or decepti- 
ons of the fight; for the rays being again fevered, exhibit the 
fame Colours as at firft. Thus, blue and yellow powders, 
well mixed, appear to the naked eye green; yet, without 
having pafled any alteration, for when viewed through a mi- 
crofcope, the blue and yellow particles ftill appear diftin@. 
Hence there arife two kind of Colmurs, the one original, and 
Simple, produced by homogeneal light ; or by rays that have the 
fame degree of refrangibility, and the fame magnitude of their 
parts: fuch as red, yellow, green, blue, violet purple, orange, 
and indigo ; with all their intermediate teints and gradations. 
The other kind of Colur is fecondary, or heterogeneous; com- 
pounded of the primary ones, or of a mixture of rays dif- 
ferently refrangible, &c, 
There may alfo be fecondary Colours produced by compofition, 
like the primary ones, or thofe confifting of homogeneal light, 
as to the fpecies or appearance of the @olour ; but not as to the 
permanency, or immutability thereof.: Thus, yellow and blue 
make green ; red and yellow, orange; orange and yellowifh 
green, yellow; and in the general, if any two Colurs be mix- 
ed, which in the feries of thofe generated by the prifm, are 
not too far apart, from their mixture there refults that Co- 
hour, which in the faid feries is found in the mid-way between 
them: but thofe fituated at too great a diftance do not fo. 
Indeed, the more any Celour is compounded, the le(s perfect 
and vivid it is; by too much compofition they may be Bie 
an 
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and weakened till they ceafe. By compofition there may likewife 
te produced Colours not like any of thofe of homogeneal light. 
The moft extraordinary compofition is that of whitenefs;, for 
to this, all the primary Colours abovementioned are required 5 
and thefe to be mixed in a certain degree. Hence it is that 
white is the ordinary Colour of light ; light being nothing elfe 
but a confufed affemblage of rays of all Coburs. 

If the rays of different Colzurs do thus begin to be feparated by 
one refraction of one fingle furface ; that feparation is much 
promoted, fo as even to become fenfible to the eye by a double 
tefra&tion. This is obferved in the two furfaces of any glafs; 
provided thofe furfaces be not parallel ; but, of all others, it 
is moft fenfible in the two faces of a triangular prifm; the 
phzenomena whereof, as they are the touchftone of all theo- 
ries of Colours; and as they contain the foundation of that 
here delivered, we fhall lay down as follows. ; 

1°, The rays of the fun, tranfmitted through a triangular prifm, 
exhibit an image of various Colours, (the chief whereof are red, 
yellow, green, blue, and violet) on the oppofite wall. 

The reafon is, that the differently coloured rays are feparated 
by refraétion: for the blue rays, v. gr. marked with the dot- 
ted line, (Tab. Optics, fig. 6.) which begin to be feparated 
from the reft by the firft refraGtion in dd, of the fide ca of the 
prifm a bc, (as alfo in the fir furface of the globe of water abc, 
fig. 7.) are ftill further feparated in the other fide of the prifm 
bc, (as alfo in their egrefs out of the globe abe) by a fecond re- 
fraStion in ce, in the fame direétion as the former : whereas, 
on the contrary, in the plain glafs abcf, fig. g. (as alfo in the 
prifm g/o, fig. 8. now placed in another fituation) thofe blue 
rays which begin to be feparated from the reft in the firft fur- 
face, in dd, by a fecond refra&tion, the contrary way, pals 
out parallel, i. e. remixed with all the Colours of the other rays. 
2°. This image is not round, but oblong; its length, when 
the prifm is an angle of 60 or 65 degrees, being five times its 
breadth. The reafon is, that fome of the rays are refracted 
more than others; and by that means, they exhibit feveral 
images of the fun, extended lengthwife, inftead of one. 

3°. Thofe rays which exhibit yellow, are turned further from 
the re@tilinear courfe, than thofe which exhibit red; thofe 
which exhibit green, farther than thofe which exhibit yellow: 
but of all others, thofe which exhibit violet the maft: Accord- 
ingly, if the prifm through which the light is tranfmitted be 
turned about its axis, fo as the red, yellow, green, Ge, rays 
be projected, in order, through a narrow aperture into ano- 
ther prifm, placed at the diftance of about 12 feet ; the yel- 
low, green, 0, rays, though falling through the fame aper- 
ture, in the fame manner, and on the fame point of the fe- 
cond prifm, will not be refracted to the fame place as the red, 
but to a point at fome diftance from it ; on that fide to which 
the rotation:is made. 

This is what Sir Ifaac Newton calls the experiementum crucis : 
being that which led him out of the difficulties into which the 
firft phenomenon, &c. had thrown him; and plainly fhewed 
a different degree of refrangibility, and a different Colour cor- 
refponding thereto in the rays of light: and. that yellow rays, 
v. gr. are more refraéted than red ones, green ones more than 
yellow ones, and blue and violet ones moft of all. 

4°. The Colours of coloured rays, well feparated by the prifm, 
are not at all changed or deftroyed by paffing an illuminated me- 
dium, nor by their mutual decuffation, their bordering on a deep 
fhadow, nor their being reflected from any natural body, or 
refracted through any one, in a place howfoever obfcure, 

The reafon is, that Colours are not modifications arifing from 
refra@tion, or refeCtion, but immutable properties ; and fuch 
as belong to the nature of the rays. 

5°. Anaffemblage of all the kinds of coloured rays, colleéted 
either by feveral prifms, by a convex lens, or a concave mirror, 
or in any other manner, form what we call qwhitene/s ; yet each 
of thefe, after decuffation, becoming feparated, again exhibits 
its proper Calour: for, as the ray was white before its parts were 
feparated by refraétion ; fo, the parts being remixed, it becomes 
white again: and coloured rays, when they meet together, do 
not deftroy one another, but are only interfperfed. 

Hence, ared, green, yellow, blue, and violet Colur, being 
mixed in a certain proportion, appear whitifh, 7. e. they are of 
fuch a Colour as arifes from white and black mixed together : 
and if there were not fome rays abforbed and loft, they would 
be plainly white. In like manner, if a paper cut into a cir- 
Cle, be ftained with each of thofe Colurs, feparately, and in a 
certain proportion; then fwiftly turned round its centre, fo 
as the fpecies of Colours be mixed together in the eye, by the 
brisknefs of the motion ; the feveral Colours will difappear, and 
the whole paper appear of one continued Colour 5 which will 
be a mean between white and black. 

6°. If the rays of the fun fall very obliquely on the inner fur- 
face of a prifm, thofe that are reflected will be violet ; thofe 
tranfmitted, red. 

For, the rays were coloured before any feparation ; and by how 
much they are the more refrangible, by fo much they are the 
more eafily refleSted ; and by that meansare feparated. 

7°. If two hollow prifms, the one filled with a blue fluid, the 
other with a. red one, be joined together, they will be o- 
spake ; though each, apart, be tranfparent, 
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For, the one tranfmitting none but blue rays, and the other 
none but red ones; the two together will tranfmit none at all. 
8° All natural bodies, efpecially white ones, viewed through 4 
prifm held to the eye, appear fimbriated, or bordered, on one 
fide with red and yellow, and on the other with blue and vio- 
let. For, thofe fimbrie are the extremes of entire images, 
which the raysof any kind, as they are more or lefs refraéted, 
would exhibit, nearer, or at a greater diftance from the real 
place of the object. 

g°. If two prifms be fo placed, as that the red of the one, 
and the purple of the other meet together, in a paper fit for 
the purpofe, incompafied with darknefs ; the image will ap- 
pear pale: and if viewed through a third prifm, held to the 
eye at a proper diftance, it will appear double ; the one red, 
the other purple, 

In like manner, if two powders, the one perfeétly red, the 
other blue, be mixed; any little body covered pretty deeply 
with this mixture, and viewed through a prifm held to the eye, 
will exhibit a double image, the one red, and the other blue > 
in regard, the red and purple of blue rays are feparated by 
their unequal refraCtion. 

10°. If the rays tranfmitted through a convex lens, be received 
on a paper before they meet ina focus; the confines er bounda- 
ry of light and fhadow will appear tinged with a red Cobar : 
but if. they be received beyond the focus, with a blue one. 
Becaufe, in the firft cafe, the red rays, being fomewhat more 
refraGted, are the higher ; but, in the fecond, after decuffation 
in the focus, the blue ones, 

11°. If the rays about to pais through either fide of the pupilla, 
be intercepted by the interpofition of any opake body near the 
eye; the extremes of bodies, placed as if viewed through a 
prifm, will appear tinged with Colours ; though thofe not very 
vivid. 

For then, the rays tranfmitted through the reft of the pupil, 
will be feparated by refraction into Colours; without being 
diluted with the admixture of the intercepted rays, which 
would be refraéted in a different manner,—And hence it is, 
that a body viewed through a paper pierced with two holes, 
appears double, and alfo tinged with Colurs. 

Corours of thin lamina, or plates—As rays of different Colours 
are feparated by the refraction of prifmis, and other thick bo- 
dies; fo arevthey feparated, though in a different manner, in 
the thin lamellx, or plates of any pellucid matter, v.gr. in the 
bubbles raifed in water, thickened by foap, &c. For all Ja- 
mella, under a determinate thicknefs, tranfmit rays of all Co- 
lours, without reflecting any at all: but, as they increafe in 
thicknefs, in arithmetical proportion, they begin to refleét, firft, 
blue rays; then, in order, grcen, yellow and red, all pure: 
then, again, blue, green, yellow, red, more and more mixed and 
diluted ; till, at length, arriving at a certain thicknefs, they 
reflect rays of all Colours perfectly intermixed, viz. white. 
But, in whatfoever part a flender lamella refleéts any one Co- 
lour, v. gr. blue; in that part it always tranfmits the oppofite 
Coltur, v.gr. red, or yellow. 

It is found, by experiment, that the difference of Colur of a 
plate does not depend on the medium that incompafles it ; but 
the degree of vividnels does: cateris paribus, the Colour will 
be more vivid, if the denfer medium be incompafled with the 
rarer, A plate, ceteris paribus, reflects more light as it is 
thinner; as far as a certain degree of thinnefs, beyond which 
it refleéts no fight at all. i 

Inplates whofe thickneflés increafe in the arithmetical proportion 
of the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 45 5,@c. If the firft, or thin- 
neft, refleét any homogeneal ray, the fecond will tranfmit it ; 
the third, again, will reflect it : and thus is the fame ray alter- 
nately reflected and tran{mitted; 7. e. the plates correfponding to 
the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. will refleét the fame rays that 
thofe correfponding to the even ones, 2, 4, 6, 8, &e. tranfmit. 
Hence, an homogeneous Colour in a plate is faid to be of the 
firft order, if the plate refieét all the rays of that Colour. Ina 
plate whofe thinnefs is triple the fir, it is faid to be of the 
Jecond order: in another, whofe thinnefs is five times that of 
the firft, it is faid to be of the third order, Se. 

A Colour of the firft order is the moft vivid of any ; and, ‘fuc- 
ceflively, the vividnefs of the Colour increafes, as the quantity 
of the order increafes: the more the thicknefS of the plate is 
increafed, the more Colours it refle&is; and thofe of more 
different orders, In fome plates, the Colur will vary as the 
pofition of the eye varies; in others it is permanent. 

Coxrours of natural bodies. Bodies only appear of different Cobtirs, 
as their furfaces are difpofed to reflect rays of this or that 
Colour alone ; or of this or that Colour more abundantly than 
any other: hence bodies appear of that Colur which arifes 
from the mixture of the refleted rays. See Bopy, 

All natural bodies confift of very thin, tranfparent lamelle ; 
which, if they be fo difpofed, with regard to each other, as that 
there happen no reflections or refractions in their interftices, 
thofe bodies become pellucid, or tranfparent: but if their in- 
tervals be fo large, and thofe filled with fuch matter; or, fo 
empty, (with regard to the denfity of the parts themfelves) as 
that there happen a number of reflections and refraétions 
within the body ; the body, in that cafe, becomes opake. 
The rays which are not reflected from an opake body, penetrate 
into 
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into it; and there, fuffering innumerable refleCtions and re- 
fractions, at length unite themfelves to the particles of the 
itfelf, 
Lee an opake body grows hot the fooner, as it refleéts light 
lefs copioufly : whence, we fee why a white body, which re- 
fiects almoft all the rays that ftrike upon it, heats much more 
flowly than a black one, which refleéts fearce any. 
To determine that conftitution of the furface of bodies where- 
on their Colur depends ; it muft be obferved, that the fmalleft 
corpufcles, or firft particles whereof furfaces are made up, are 
moft thin and tran{parent, and feparated by a medium of a 
different denfity from the particles themfelves, In the fur- 
face, then, of every coloured body, aré innumerable fmaller 
thin plates, correfponding to thofe of bubbles: wherefore, 
what has been obferved of thofe, may be tinderftood of thefe. 
Hence we gather, that the Celour of any body deperids on the 
denfity and thicknefs of the parts of the body, between the 
pores of the furface: that the Colur is more vivid and homo- 
geneous, as the parts are thinner ; that ceteris paribus, the 
faid parts are the thickeft when the body is red ; and the thin- 
neft when violet: that the parts of bodies are ufually much 
denfer, than the medium contained in their interftices ; but 
that in the tails of peacocks, in fome filks, and generally, in 
all bodies whofe Colur varies according to the fituation of the 
eye, itis lefs: and that the Colour of a body is lefS vivid to the 
eye, as it has a denfer medium within its poress 
Now, of the feveral opake bodies, thofe confifting of the 
thinneft lamelle are black; thofe confifting either of the 
thickeft lamellz, or of lamellz very different from each other 
in thicknefS, and on that account fitted to refle& all Cours, 
as the froth of water, &¥c. are white: thofe, again, confifting 
of lamella, moft of which are of fome intermediate thick- 
nef, are blue, green, yellow, or red; inafmuch as they re- 
fle& the rays of that particular Cour, much more copioufly 
than that of any other Colour ; moft of which laft they either 
abforb and extinguifh, by intercepting them, or elle tranfmit. 
Hence it is, that fome liquors, v. gr. an infufion of lignum 
nephriticum, will appear red, or yellow, if viewed by re- 
flected light; and blue by tranfinitted light: and gold leaves 
yellow in the former circumftances, but green or blue in the 
latter. 
To this may be added,. that fome of the powders ufed by paint- 
ers, have their Colur changed by being very finely ground ; 
which muft be occafioned by the comminution or breaking 
of their fmall parts into others ftill fmaller ; juft as a lamella 
has its Colur altered, by altering its thicknefs. 
In fine, thofe old phanomena arifing from the mixture of li- 
quors of different Colours, can no way be better accounted for, 
than from the various actions of the faline, &¥c. corpufcles of 
one liquor, with the coloured corpufcles of another : if they 
unite, the mafS will either fwell or fhrink, and thereby its 
denfity will be altered ; if they ferment, the fize of the par- 
ticles may be diminifhed, and thereby coloured liquors may 
become tranfparent: if they coagulate, an opake liquor may 
be produced out of two tranfparent ones, 
Hence, it is eafy to fee,why a coloured liquid, in a gla of a 
conical figure, placed between the eye and the light, appears 
of a different Colour in different parts of the veflel; there be- 
ing more and more rays intercepted, as they pafs through a 
longer or a fhorter fe&tion of the veffel: till, at the bafe, they 
are all intercepted ; and none feen but thofe reflected, 
From the various Colours of natural bodies, Sir Ifaac Newton 
obferves, the bignels of their component parts may be eftima- 
ted: for that the parts of bodies do properly exhibit the fame 
Cobur with a \amella of equal thicknefs, provided the denfity 
in both be the fame. 

For the diftinEt properties, 8c. of the feveral Covours. See Brack, 
Wuite, Bue, &e. fee alfo Rainpow, &e, 

Coxour, in painting, is applied both to the drugs, and to the 
teints produced by thofe drugs, varioufly mixed and applied. 
The principal Coburs ufed by painters, are red, and white lead 
or cerufs; yellow okers; feveral kinds of earth, as umber, 
&c. befide orpiment, black lead, cinnabar, gamboge, lake, 
bice, verdeter, indigo, yvermillion, yerdegreafe, ivory black 
biftre, lampblack, fmalt, ultramarine, and carmine ; each of 
which, with the manner of preparing them, their ufes, &c. 
fee under their re{peétive heads. 

OF thefe Colours, fome are ufed ground in oil, others only in 
frefco, other in water, and others only for mignature. 

Dark and light Corouns. Under thefe two clafles, the painters 
reduce all the Culours they ufe: under light Colurs are com- 
prehended white, and all thofe which approach neareft it; and 
under dark Colours, black, and all thofe which are obfcure and 
earthy, as umber, biftre, &c, 

Simple and mineral Cotours, is another divifion among the pain- 
ters: under-/imple Colours, they range all thofe ufed by limners, 
illuminers, &'c. extraGted from vegetables ; and which will not 
bear the fire: as the yellow made of faffron, of French ber- 
ries, Gc, lacca, and other tin@tures extraéted from flowers. 
The reft are mineral, drawn from metals, &c. and able to 
bear the fire: thefe alone are ufed in enamelling. 

Sa permanent CoLours, is another divifion of Co- 
Vou 
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tours: by changeable, are meant thofe which depend on the fi- 
tuation of objets with regard to the eye; as that of taffetas, 
of a pigeon’s neck, &c. The laft, however, being attentively 
viewed with a microfcope, each fibre of the feathers appears 
compofed of feveral little fquares, alternately red and green ; 
fo that they are really fixed Colours. 

Kircher tells us, that the changeable Colurs obferved in the 
necks of pigeons, peacocks, &'c, arife from the feathers being 
tranfparent, and of a figure refembling a prifm; and confe- 
quently the light’s being differently refiaéted from them. On 
the contrary, the fixed and permanent Colours, are not exhibi- 
ted by refraction, but reflection, 

M. Mariotte obferves, that there are two different gradati- 
ons, or feries’s of Colurs, from white to black ; the one white, 
yellow, red, and black; the other, white, blue, violet, and 
black, 

Lacal Couours, See the article Locat. 

Water Corours, See the article WATER. 

Coxovr, in dying.—There are five fimple, primary, or mo- 
ther- Colours, ufed by the dyers ; from the mixture whereof all 
the other Colurs ‘are formed: thefe are blue, red, yellow, 
brown, and black; each of which fee under their proper head, 
Buve, Rep, &e, 

OF thefe Coburs, varioufly mixed and combined, they form the 
following Coburs ; panjy, blue, red: from the mixture of blue 
and fearlet, are formed amaranth, violet, and panfy: from the 
fame mixture of blue and crimfon red, ate formed the cohun- 
Dine, or dove-colur., purple, crimfon, amaranth, panfy, and crim- 
Jon-violet. It may be obierved, that they give the name crim- 
Jon, to all Colurs made with cochineel, See Crimson, Co- 
CHINEEL, &e, 

Of blue, and red madder, they likewife make a good purple, 
a pepper- colour, tan-colour, and dry rofz, The fame blue, with 
red half in grain, makes amaranth, tan-colour, and dry rofe. 
Blue, and half red crimfon, compofe amaranth, tan-colour, dry 
rofe, a brown panfy, and Jurbrun, 

Blue and yellow. Thefe two Colours, mixed together, compofe a 
yellow green, Spring green, grafi green, laurel green, brown green, 
dark green ; as well as fea green, parrot green, and cabbage green, 
Se, Thefe three laft Cclours are to be lef boiled than the 
firft. 

Note, with regard to green 
drug in nature that will dye 
firft in blue, then in yellow. 

Blue and brown. hele two Colurs are never mixed alone; but 
with the addition of red, either of madder or cochineel, they 
form feyeral Colurs. 

Red and yellow. All the fhades compofed of thefe two Colours, 
as gold-yellow, aurora, marigald, orange, nacarat, granat-flower, 
flame-colour, Se. are made with yellow, and red of madder ; 
fearlet being Icfs proper, as well as too dear, 

Red and brown. Of thefe two Colours are formed cinnamon-co- 
hour, chefnut, musk, bears-hair, and even purple; if the red be 
that of madder. 

Yellow and brown. The Colours forme 
the fhades of feuille-morts, 
Tt may be obferved, that though we fay, there are no Cours, 
or fhades, made from fuch and fuch mixtures ; it is not that 
none can be made; but only that they are more eafily form- 
ed from the mixture of other Cohurs, 

Corour Vine. See the article Wine. 

Cotour, in heraldry.—The Colours generall 
are red, blue, black, green, and purple; 

ed in that fcience are called gules, 

and purpure. Tenne, or tawny, and Sanguin, are not fo com- 

mon. See each Colur under its Proper article Gures, A- 

ZURE, VERT, SINOPLE, &c. 

As to yellow and white, called or and a 

not Colours. 

Thefe Colurs and metals are fometimes alfo expreffed in bla- 

zon by the names of precious ftones; and fometiines by thofe 

of planets, or ftars.—Thus, or is called fal, and topaz ; argent, 
luna, and pearl; gules, mars, and ruby ; azure, jupiter, and 

Sapphire; fable, faturn, and diamond; vert, venus, and eme- 

rald ; purpure, mercury, and amethyf?; tenne, the dragon s~ 

head, and hyacinth; and fanguin, the dragon’s-tail, and far- 
donyx, 

It is a general and fundamental rn 

Colour upon Colour, nor metal upon metal. That is, if the 

field be of a Colur, the bearing muft be of a metal : though 

this rule, on fome occafions, and in fome circumftances, is 
difpenfed withal; as in the diminutions and differences which 
diftinguifh the younger from the elder branches of families ; 

and in the extremities of animals tongues, claws, horns, &e. 

In which cafes Cobur may be on Colour, and metal on metal, 

without falle heraldry. 

Oenomaus is faid to have firft invented the diftin@ion of Co- 

lours, to diftinguifh the quadrillze of combatants at the Circen- 

fian games: the green for thofe who reprefented the earth ; 
and the blue for thofe who reprefented the fea. 

Hence the antient cavaliers took occafion to diftinguifh them- 

felves in their tournaments, ei plumes, and ribbands 

2Hh of 


» there is no fimple ingredient or 
it; but the ftufls are dyed twice, 


d from thefe two are all 
and hair-colours. 


ly ufed in heraldry, 
which, by the learn- 
azure, fable, vert, or inople, 


rgent, they are metals, 


ule in blazon, not to place 
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of different Colours; which were ordinarily thofe of their mi- 
ftrefles, and were the fymbol of fome paflion, or quality.— 
Hence alfo the origin of Colurs in liveries. 

Coxours, in the military art, include the banners, flags, en- 
figns, ‘€e. of all kinds, bore in an army, a fleet, or the like. 
See Frac, and STANDARD. 

Fiexp-Coxours. See the article Firnp. 

Coxours, are alfo ufed both in the Latin and Greek churches, 
to diftinguifh feveral myfteries and feafts celebrated therein. 

In the Latin church are only regularly admitted five Coburs, 
wiz, white, red, green, violet, and black: the white is for the 
myfteries of our Saviour, the feafts of the virgin, thofe of the 
angels, faints, and confeflors; the red for the myfteries and 
folemnities of the holy facrament, the feafts of the apoftles and 
martyrs; the green for the time between pentecoft and advent, 
and from epiphany to feptuagefima 5 violet in advent, chriftmas, 
in vigils, rogations, and in votive males in time of wat: laft- 
ly, black for the dead, and the ceremonies thereto belonging. 
Cloths of gold and filver, and embroideries, ferve indifferently 
for all folemnities. 

In the Greek church, the ufe of Colcurs is almoft obliterated, 
as well as among us: red, among them, was the Colur for 
chriftma(s and the dead ; as black is ftill for the laft among us. 

Coxour, in law, is a probable, or plaufible plea ; though in rea- 
lity falfe at bottom 5 and only calculated to draw the trial of 
the caufe from the jury to the judge. ‘ , 
Thus, ¢. gr. in an aétion of trefpafs for taking away the plain- 
tifPs beafts, the defendant urges, that before the plaintiff had 
any intereft in them, he himfelf was poffeffed of them, as his 
proper goods; and delivered them to A. B. to deliver to him 
again, when, &c. and A.B. gave them to the plaintiff: and 
the plaintiff, fuppofing the property to be in A, B. at the time 
of the gift, took them 5 and the defendant took them again 
from the plaintiff; whereupon the plaintiff brings his action. 
—This is a good Colour, and even a good plea. Doét. and Stud, 

Coxour of office, is when fome unjuft aétion is done, under coun- 
tenance of office, or authority. \ 

To Conour frrangers goods, is when a freeman allows a foreigner 
to enter goods at the cuftom-houfe in his name, 

CorouraBte Title. See the article TiT ve. 

COLOURING, in painting, the manner of applying, and con- 
du@ting the colours of a piéture ; or the mixture of lights and 
fhadows, formed by the various colours, employed in a paint- 
ing. ‘ 
The Coluring is one of the principal branches in painting. 
M. Felibein divides the painter’s art into three parts; the de- 
fizn, the compofition, and the Colouring. The Colouring 
firikes the moft; but among matters it always gives place to 
exacinefs of defign. 

De Piles obferves, that the word Colouring, in its confined fenfe, 
is chiefly applicable to a hiftory-piece ; fcarce at all to a Jand- 
skip. He adds, that the term Colouring relates more immedi- 
ately to the carnations than any thing elfe. 

The Coleuring, in its general fenfe, takes in whatever relates to 
the nature and union of Coburs; their agreement, or antipa- 
thy ; as alfo how to ufe them to advantage in light and fha- 
dow, fo as to fhew a relievo in the figures, and a finking of 
the ground: what relates to the aerial perfpedtive, i. e. the di- 
minution of colours by means of the interpofition of air ; the 
various accidents and circumftances of the luminary and the 
medium ; the different lights, both of the bodies illuminating 
and illuminated; their refle@tions, fhadows, different views, 
with regard either to the pofition of the eye, or the object: 
what produces flrength, boldneff, fweetnefs, Gc. in paintings 
well coloured; the various manners of Colouring, both in fi- 
gures, landskips, Se. . ; 

Daétrine of Corourine, Colours are confidered, either in refpect 
of their ufe, or their economy and difpofition, 
xft, With regard to their ufe. They are either in oil, or wa- 
ter: thofe in oil, again, may either be confidered with a 
view to their preparation, or application. 

Jn the preparation of oil colours, care muft be taken that they 
be ground fine; that in putting them on the pallet, thofe 
which will not dry of themfelves, be mixed with drying oil, 
or other dryers; and that the tinged colours be mixed in as 
fmall quantities as poffible. 

For their application, it is confidered cither with regard to the 
kinds of painting, whether in works of various colours, or in 
thofe of one fingle colour. 

For the fir: in the larger pieces, the colours are either laid 
on full, fo as they may be impafted, or incorporated together, 
which makes them hold the more firmly. 

Or elfe they mix thofe more agreeable ones, which dry too 
hard, and too haftily, with a little colour, and the cleareft of 
the oil: but, in both cafes, the colours are to be laid on ftrong 
at firft; it being eafy to weaken thofe that are to be thruft 
back, and to heighten the others: the touches to be bold, by 
the conduét of a free and fteady pencil; that the work may 
appear the moft finifhed at a proper diftance, and the figures 
animated with life and fpirit. 

For glazed colours, particular care muft be taken that the un- 
der-colour be painted ftrong, and that it be a body-colour, and 
laid fmooth, 
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In finifhed works, which are to be viewed near at hand, they 
proceed, either by applying each colour in its place; prefer- 
ving their purity, without fretting or tormenting them, but 
fweetly foftening off their extremities: or by filling up all the 
great parts with one fingle colour; and laying the other co- 
Jours, which are to form the little things, upon it: which is 
the more expeditious way, but is more apt to decay. 
For the fecond: the kinds of pi€tures in one colour are two, 
vi. camieux, where the degradations of colours of objects afar 
off, are ufually managed by lights, as with crayons ; and baffio- 
relievo, which is an imitation of {culpture, of whatfoever mat- 
ter and colour: in both thefe, the colours are wrought dry. 
For water colours, they are wrought various ways; viz. in di- 
JStemper, as the painters exprefs it, where the colours are pre- 
pared in fize; which method is ufed on all kinds of matter: 
in frefco, or painting on frefh mortar; where the colouring muft 
be quick, that the matter dry not; and with much care and 
neatnefs, laying each colour in its place, and intermingling 
them by parcels: in agouache, where the colours are mixed 
with gum, and the pencil dragged 5 as in paint and wafhings : 
in miniature, for fmall and delicate works ; where the colours 
are to be very fine and clean, mixed with gums, and wrought 
in dots or points. 
But in all the kinds of painting, both in oil and diftemper, efpe- 
cially the latter, proper care muft be taken that the defign be 
fixed, and all the parts marked out, ere any colours be applied. 
For the 2 part of coluring, or the ceconomy and difpenfing 
thereof in paintings; regard is either had, firft, to the quali- 
ties of the colours, to appropriate them according to their ya- 
lue and agreement: or, fecondly, to their effect, in the uni- 
on and ceconomy of the work. 
For the qualities, it muft be obferved, that white reprefents 
light, and gives the brisknefs and heightening : black, on the 
contrary, like darknefs, obfcures and effaces the obj rai 
black fets off the light parts; and by that they ferve each other 
to loofen the objeéts. A proper choice to be made of colours, 
and the too much charged manner to be avoided; both in 
carnations, where red colours are not to be affected, as rather 
refembling the flefh when flead than the skin ; and all bright 
glowing colours : the skin, how delicate foever, being always 
of a down colour. In the drapery, where the painter has his 
whole ftock of colours to chufe out of, to procure a good ef- 
fe&t; and in the landskip, to difpofe thofe colours near one 
another, which mutually affift and raife each other’s force and 
brisknefs; as red and green, yellow and blue. 
To manage them fo, as that they be accommodated to the 
effeéts of the great parts of light and colour: that the ftrong 
colours lead to the {oft ones, and make them more looked at 5 
bringing them forwards, or keeping them back, according to 
the fituation, and the degree of force required. 
For the effects of colours, they either regard the union, or the 
ceconomy : with refpect to the firft,care muft be taken that they 
be laid fo as to be fweetly united, under the brisknefs of fome 
principal one ; that they participate of the prevailing light of 
the piece; and that they partake of each other by the com- 
munication of light, and the help of reflection, 
For the ceconomy in managing their degrees, regard is to be had to 
the contraft, or oppofition intervening in the union of the co- 
lours, that by a fweet interruption, the brisknefs, which other- 
wife fades and palls, may he raifed: to the harmony, which 
makes the variety of colours agree ; fupplying and fuftaining 
the weaknefs of fome by the ftrength of others; neglecting 
fome places, on purpofe to ferve as a bafis or repofe to the 
fight, and to enhance thofe which are to prevail through the 
piece: to the degradation, where, the better to proportion the 
colours that fall behind fome of the fame kind are to be pre- 
ferved in their purity, as a-ftandard, for thofe carried afar off 
to be compared by, in order to juftify the diminution: regard 
being always had to the quality of the air, which, when load- 
ed with vapours, weakens the colours more than when clear: 
to the fituation of the colours, where care muft be taken that 
the pureft and the ftrongeft be placed before, or in the front of 
the piece; and that by their force, the compound ones, which 
are to appear at a diftance, be kept back; particularly, the 
glazed colours to, be ufed in the firft rank: laftly, to the ex- 
preflion of the fubjeGt, and the nature of the matters, or ftuffs, 
whether fhining or dull, opake or tranfparent, polifhed or rough. 

Cotourinc and Non-CoLourine drugs: thus the dyers di- 

ftinguifh their materials; the firft are applicative, and com- 
municate their colours to the matters boiled in them, or paf- 
fed through them ; as woad, fcarlet, green, cochineel, indigo, 
madder, turmeric, &c. 
The fecond ferye to prepare and difpofe the ftuffs, and other 
matters ; and to extraét the colour out of the colsuring ingredi- 
ents; as allum, falt, or cryftal of tartar, arfenic, realgal, falt- 
petre, common falt, fal armoniac, fal gemma, agaric, {pirit of 
wine, bran, peafe-flour, wheat, ftarch, lime, and afhes. 

COLUMBINE, a kind of violet-colour, called alfo dove-cobur, 
See Corour, and Dyinc. 

COLUMBUS.—Congregation of St. Cotumsus is the name of a 
congregation of regular canons, formerly of great extent ; hav- 
ing under it an hundred abbies, or monafteries, in the Britifh 
iflands. See Concreca Trion, and Canon. The, 
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The principal monaftery, or chief of the order, according to 
fome, was at Armagh; according to others, at Londonderry : 
others will have it in the ifland of Huy, or Hi, or Jona, now 
called Ycolmkil, to the north of Ireland, not far from Scotland. 
There isa rule in Irith verfe, fuppofed to have been diated by 
S. Columbus to his canons. 

COLUMN, in architeéture, a round pillar, made to fupport, or 
adorn, a building. 
The columnis the principal, or reigning part of an archite€toni- 
cal order. 
The principal laws and properties of this eminent member of 
archite€ture are thus deduced.— Every fulcrum or fupport, is fo 
much the more perfeé& as it is the firmer, or carries the greater 
appearance of firmanefs: and hence all columns, or pillars, ought 
to have their bafe, or foot, broader than themfelves. See Base. 
Again, asa cylinder and a quadrangular prifm are more eafily 
removed out of their place than a truncated cone, or a pyra- 
mid, on the fame bafe, and of the famealtitude: the figure of 
columns ought not to be cylindrical ; nor, that ofa pilafter, py- 
ramidal; but both the one and’the other to be contracted or 
diminifhed, i. 2 to grow lefs and lef, like a truncated cone, 
and a truncated pyramid. 
For the fame reafon, the loweft parts of columns ought to be cy- 
lindrical, that of pilafters pyramidal : hence, again, as columns 
are more firm, if their diameter bears a greater proportion to 
their height, than if it bore a lefs: the greater ratio is to be 
chofen, where a large weight is to be fuftained ; and lefs where 
a leffer, Further, as the defign of a column is to fupport a weight, 
it muft never be fuppofed without an entablature: though a 
column raifed on an eminent place;fo as to leave no room to fear 
its being thruft out of its place, needs no pedeftal. 
The entire column, in each order, is compofed of three principal 
parts, the ba/e, the /haft, and the capital. See the proportions 
of each under its refpeétive head, Capira, &c. 
Each of thefe parts, again, is fubdivided into a great number of 
leffer, called members, or mouldings: fome whereof are effential, 
and found in all cokwmns ; others are only accidental, and found 
in particular orders. 
Columns are different, according to the feveral orders they are 
ufed in; and likewife, not only with regard to their order, but 
alfo to their matter, conftru€tion, form, difpofition, and ufe.— 
With regard to order we have the 

Tufean CoLumn, the fhorteft, and moft fimple of all the columns. 
Its height, according to Vitruvius, Palladio, and Vignola, is fe- 
ven diameters, or fourteen modules; according to Scamozzi, 
it is fifteen modules ; to De Lorme, twelve; to Trajan’s co- 
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detached, than when contiguous to a wall. 

But notwithftanding the diverfity of height in columns of the 
fame order in different authors, they ftill bear a like Proportion 
in the feveral orders compared with each other ; by which they 
go increafing, as the orders are lef§ maffive. 

But this augmentation is greater in fome ordonnances than in 
others; for in the antique it is but of five modules, or femidia- 
Meters, for the five orders: the fhorteft column, that is, the 
Tufean, being fifteen’ modules ; and the longeft, the Compo- 
fite, twenty. In Vitruvius, this increafe is alfo of five modules ; 
but commences from fourteen modules, and ends at nineteen. 
The moderns ufually make it greater : Scamozzi makes it five 
modules and a half ; Palladio and Serlio, fix. 

From the feveral'proportions of columns affigned by feveral au- 
thors, M. Perrault has drawn a new one; which is a mean, be- 
tween the extremes of the reft,—Thus, he makes the Tufcan 
column fourteen modules two thirds ; which is a kind of mean 
between the Tufcan of Vitruvius, fourteen, and that of Trajan’s 
column, eighteen: the height of the Doric column he makes fix- 
teen modules; which is a mean between the fourteen of Vi- 
truvius, and the nineteen of the colifeum: the Ionic he makes 
feventeen. modules one third ; which isa mean between the 
fixteen of Serlio, and the nineteen of colifeum ; the Corinthian 
column he makes eighteeeen modules two thirds ; as being a 
medium between the fixteen modules fix minutes of the tem= 
ple of the Sibyl, and the twenty modules fix minutes of the 
three colanns of the Roman forum: laftly, the Compofite co- 
dumn, by the fame rule, he makes twenty modules 3 that height 
being a mean between the arch of Titus, and the temple of 
Bacchus. 

Indeed, the rule he proceeds by feems very reafonable; viz. that 
the progreffional advance of each column in the different orders 
is to be equal : fo that having fettled the whole progreffion, from 
the Tufean to the Compolite, at five modules ten minutes ; this 
being a mean between the five modules of the antique, andthe 
five and a halfof the moderns; he divides this fum, which is 
160 minutes, into four equal parts, giving forty minutes'to the 
progreffion of each order: this makes the Tufcan colina four- 
teen modules twenty minutes; the Doric becomes fixteen, the 
Tonic feventeen ten minutes, the Corinthian eighteen twenty 
minutes, and the Compofite twenty modules. 

For the diftinguifhing charaéters of each order of colwnns, fee 
Orver.—For the matter of columns, fee STONE, MARBLE,ESc, 
—For their ufe and application ; fee Bur.DinG.—For the ran- 
ging of columns, and the {paces to be obferved between each ; fee 
INTERCOLUMNATION. 


lumn, fixteen.—Its diminution, according to Vitruvius, is one | Cocumns, different with regard to their matter. : 
fourth of the diameter ; according to Vignola, a fifth ; and ac- } Fufible Covumn. Under this term are comprehended, not only 


cording to Trajan’s column, a ninth.—Its feveral parts, mould- 
ings, Sc. fee under their proper heads. And the entire figure, 
fee reprefented in Tab. Architecture. fig. 24. 

Doric Corumny, is fomewhat more delicate : its fhaft is adorned 
with flutings: its height, according to Vitruvius, is from four- 
teen to fifteen modules: to Scamozzi, feventeen ; to Vignola, 
fixteen ; in the Colifeum, nineteen ; in the theatre of Marcel- 
lus, fifteen two thirds.—Its diminution, according to the theatre 
of Marcellus, twelve minutes; to the Colifeum, four minutes 
anda half. See Tab. Architeéture, fig. 28, 

Imic CoLumy, is more delicate ftill: it is diftinguifhed from the 
reft by the volute in its capital ; and by its bafe. See Voru re. 
Its height, according to Palladio, is feventeen modules one third: 
according to Vignola, eighteen.—Its diminution, in the temple 
of concord, ten minutes and a half ; of fortuna virilis, feven and 
ahalf; colifeum ten minutes. See Tab. Architediure, fig. 32. 

Corinthian CoLumn, is the richeft and moft delicate of all the co- 

/ums,—Its capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, and with 
caulicoles ; whence fpring out little volutes, 
Its height, according to Vitruvius, and many remains of antique 
porticos, temples, é’c. is nineteen modules ; according to Serlio, 
eighteen; to the colifeum, 17.07; to the three columns in the 
campo yaccino, twenty ; the bafilica of Antoninus, twenty.— 
Its diminution, according to the temple of peace, is fix minutes 
and a half; the pantheon, fix one eighth; temples of Sibyl 
and Fauftina, eight; Conftantine’s arch, feven; portico of 
Septimius, feven and ahalf. See Tab. Architecture, fig, 26. 

Compofite CoLumn, has two rows of leaves in its capital, like the 
Corinthian; and angular volutes, like the Ionic. See Comro- 
SITE. 

Its height, according to Vignola, and the arch of Titus,is twenty 
modules ; to Scamozzi, and the temple of Bacchus, nineteen and 
ahalf; the arch of Septimius, 19.09.—Its diminution, accord- 


ing to Titus’s and Septimius’s arches, feven minutes; baths of 


Diocletian, eleven minutes one third; temple of Bacchus, fix 
and a half. See Tab. Architecture, fig. 30. i: 

Tt may be here obferved, that there feems more of caprice than 
reafon in that diverfity found in the heights of columns of the 
fame order, in different authors ; each of whom frequently takes 
the liberty of difpenfing with his own rules,—Vitruvius, for in- 
ftance, makes the Doric columns of temples, fhorter than thofe 
of porticos behind theatres; Palladio gives a greater height to 
columns ftanding on pedeftals, than to thofe which have none ; 
and Serlio makes his column a third fhorter, when infulate, or 


Columns of various metals, and other fufible matters,as glafs,€s'c, 
but alfo thofe of ftone, faid to have been caft; the fecret of 
which, fome will have us believe to have been known to the 
antients. 


Fydraulic Covumn, is that whofe fhaft “appears to be of eryftal, 


being formed by a number of ‘little’ threads of water, falling 
from holes made in a girt of metal, at equal diftances, by means 
ofa pipe mounting through the middle thereof, As in the gar- 
dens at Verfailles. 

Fydraulic Corum, alfo denotes a column from whofe top proceeds 
a jet d’eau, to which the capital ferves asa bafon; whence the 
water defcendsby a little pipe, which turns fpirally around the 
fhaft.—Such are the Ionic columns of the cafeade of the Belvidera 
at Frefcati ; and thofe of the vineyard Matthei at Rome. 


Moulded Cocumn, is-that made by impaftation, of gravel and 


flints of divers colours, which are bound together witha cement, 
which grows perfeétly hard, and receives a polifh like Marble. 
The fecret of making thefe, it appears the antients were matters 
of, by the columns lately difcovered near Algiers; which are 
doubtlefs the ruins of the antient Julia Caefarea: omall thefe is 
found the very fame infcription in antique charaters, the con- 
tours, accents, and even faults, being repeated in every fhaft : 
an inconteftable proof of their being moulded. 

Tranfparent CoLumn, any column made of tranfparent matter ; as 
were thofe of cryftal in the theatre of Scaurus, mentioned by 
Pliny ; and thofe of tranfparent alabafter, in the church of St. 
Mark, at Venice. 

Water-CoLuMn, is a fort whofe fhaft is formed of a large jet 
d’eau ; which fpouting out water violently from the bafe, drives 
it within the tambour of the capital, which is made hollow ; 
whence falling down again, it has the effect of a liquid cryftal 
column, See Foun'r A1n.—An inftance of this we have at Quin- 
ta d’Aveiro near Lisbon. 

Coiumn of bards, or tambours, that whofe fhaft is formed of feve- 
ral courfes of ftone, or blocks of marble, lefs high than the dia- 
meter of the column: this is what Ulpian means by columna firu- 
4tilis, or adpadta which is oppofite to the columna Jolida, or in- 
tegra, i. e, of one piece. 

CoLumns with regard to their conftruétion —CoLUMN of joinery, is 
that made of ftrong timber boards, joined, glued, and pinned to- 
gether ; it is hollow, turned in the lath, and ufually fluted. Such 
are the ca/umns in moft altar-pieces. 

CoLumn of mafanry, is made of rough ftone, well laid and yer tad 

; wit 


with plaifter ; or of bricks moulded triangalar-wile, and covered 
with ftucco. 

ConuMn im truncheos, or pieces; confifts of three, four, or five 
pieces of ftone, or metal; differing from the tambours, as being 
higher than the diameter of the column. i 

Geminated Cotumns that whofe fhaft is formed of three fimilar 
and equal fides, or ribs of ftone, fitted within one another ; and 
faftened at bottom with iron pins, and a-top with cramp-irons. 
This is to be fluted, that the joints may be the lefs difcernible. 

Tneruflated COLUMN, is made of feveral ribs, or thin fhells of fine 
marble, or fome other rare ftone, cemented upon a mould of 
ftone, brick, or the like. This is done with defign both to fave 
the precious matter, as oriental jafper, lapis lazuli, agat, &c. or 
to reprefent pieces of fuch {tones of an extraordinary fize, by 
the neatnefs and clofenefs of the incruftation, which renders the 
joints imperceptible. 4 : i j 

Gabled, or rxdented COLUMN, 18 4 column having proje&tures in 
form of cables, or canes, in the naked of the fhaft; each cable 
having an effect oppofite to that of afluting ; and accompanied 
with a little lift on each fide, 

Corolitic Covumn, that adorned with foliages, or leaves and bran- 
ches turned fpirally around the fhaft ; or in form of crowns 
and feftoons. ; 
Thefe were ufed by the antients for eredting ftatues on ; which 

hence took the denomination of coralitic.—T hey are very fuita- 
ble in triumphal arches, and decorations of theatres. 

Cobffal COLUMN, a column of enormous fize, too large to enter any 

Grdonnance of architeéture ; to be placed folitary, in the middle 
of a (quare, Ge. : 
Such is the Trajan column, whofe proportions are Doric, and its 
profile Tufcan; 12 feet and ¢ in diameter, and 100 in height, 
including the bafe and the capital: the pedeftal of this calumn 
has 18 feet, and the crowning 16 and an half. It fupports a 
brazen ftatue of St. Peter, 13 foot high: the whole making 
147 antient Roman feet.—It was built by Apollodorus 5 and 
confifts of 34. tambours, or blocks, or pieces of white marble, 
taking in the crowning. 
The Antonine column, which is alfo of white marble, is inferior 
to the Trajan in beauty of fculpture, but exceeds it in height ; 
being 168 feet to the capital, befides 7 feet of the pedeftal un- 
der ground. Laftly, the London colwmn, or monument, is of 
ftone, 15 foot in diameter, and 202 high ; taking in the pede- 
ftal and crowning. 

Cylindrical Column, is that which has neither fwelling nor dimi- 
nution. 


Diminified CoLumn, is that which has no fwelling, but begins to 


taper, or diminifh, from the bafe ; in imitation of trees. 
Such are moft of the antique columms of granite ; particularly 
the Corinthian ones in the porch of the patheon, 

Corumns, denominated from their form.—.Fluted Cocumn, called 
alfo channelled, and ftriated column; that whofe thaft is adorned 
with flutes, or channellings ; either from top to bottom, or only 
two thirds of its height. 

Fluted and cabled CoLuMn, is that whofe flutes are filled up with 
cables, reeds, or ftaves ; beginning from the botton: of the fhaft, 
and reaching one third of its height. 

Fluted CoLUMN enriched, is that whofe flutings are filled up with 
ornaments of foliages, rinds, ribbons, &c. inftead of cables, 

Gothick CoLuMN, a round pillar, either too fhort for its bulk, or 
too flender for its height ; as having, fometimes, 20 diameters 5 
and this without either diminution, or fwelling: yet, its orna- 
ments, and the characters of its work, being as far from thofe 
of the antique as its proportions. 

Hermetic Corumn, a kind of pilafter, in manner of a terme ; 
having the head of a man, in lieu of a capital. It had itsname 
from a cuftom among the antients, of placing Mercury’s head, 
whom the Greeks call Hermes, a-top of columns, 

Mafive Covu mys, are thofe too fhort for the order whofe capital 
they bear; as the pillars in Gothic churches ufually are. See 
Massive. 

Under the term maffive, are, likewife, frequently comprehend- 
ed ruffic and tufcan columns. 

Oval Co.umn, that whofe thaft has a flatnefs; its plan being made 
oval, to reduce the projecture. 

Paftoral Corumn, that whofe fhaft is formed in imitation of the 
trunk of atree, with bark and knots. 

This kind of column, in the Tufcan proportion, may be ufed in 
the gates of parks and gardens; and in the decoration of pa- 
ftoral fcenes, &c. 

Pobgonous CoLumn, has feveral fides, or faces: the moft regular 
of thefe have eight faces, 

This with the oval and cylindrical columns, Daviler regards as 
abufes in architedture. 

Serpentine CoLUMN, 2 column formed of three ferpents, twifted to- 

geter ; the heads whereof ferve as a capital. 
An inftance of this is at Conftantinople, in the fquare called 4f- 
meidan, antiently the Hippodrome. P. Gyllius calls this the Del- 
phic column ; as imagining it antiently ferved for the tripod of A- 
pollo, in the temple at Delphos. It is now ordinarily called the 
talifman, or enchanted column, - 

Swelled Corus, are thofe which have a bulging, or fwelling, in 
proportion to the height of the fhaft. 

Authors are much divided on the fubject of this fwelling : Sir H. 
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Wotton treats it as.a moft ridiculous abufe : yet the praétice ob- 
tainsamong the modern architeéts ; who generally make their 
columns a little bigger at one third of their height, than at the 
bafe; i. €. they diminifh the colin near the bale; which makes 
the upper part appear big, and occafions a {welling at about one 
third of the height. 

This {welling appears to have been unknown to the antients, 
M. le Clere obferves, it ought not to exceed one minute and a 
half at moft. He thinks it ought never to be ufed, excepting 
where there isa particular occafion for it; as where columns 
are to be placed over one another. 

Twifted Cocumn, is that whofe fhaft is twifted round, in manner 
of a {crew, with fix circumvolutions; being, ordinarily of the 
Corinthian order: Vignola firft found a method of draw- 
ing it by rule. 

Twifted fluted CoLumn, is that whofe flutes follow the contour of 
the fhaft, ina fpiral line throughout the whole length ; where- 
of there are fome antique ones of porphyry, and hard marble. 

CoLuMN twiffed and enriched, is that, one third of whofe fhaft is 

fluted, and the reft adorned with foliages and other enrichments: 
and which being all of marble, is enriched with fculpture from 
bottom to top. 
Sometimes, again, the twi/fed column is formed of two or three 
flender fhafts, twifted round, foas to leave a cavity in the middle. 
Sometimes the flutings are fpiral, yet the fhaft ftrait; which 
fucceeds very well in the more delicate orders, 

CoLumns, denominated from their difpofition —CoLUMN inferted, or 
backed, is that let into a wall, a third or fourth:part of its dia- 
meter. 

CoLumn niched, is that whofe fhaft enters, with half its diameter, 
into a wall, which is hollowed for its reception ; with its plane 
parallel to the projecture of the tore. 

Such is that in the portal of St. Peter at Rome, 

Angular CoLuMN, is an infulated column, placed in the coin, or 
corner of a portico ; or inferted into the corner ofa building ; or, 
even a column that flanks an angle, either acute or obtufe, of a 
figure of many fides, 

Attic CoLuMn, according to Pliny, isa pilafter infulated ; having 
four equal faces, or fides ; and of the higheft proportion, w.gr. 
Corinthian. 3 

Cantoned Cocumns, are thofe engaged in the four corners of a 
fquare pillar, to fupport four fprings of an arch, 

Coupled CoLu Mns, are thofe difpofed by two and two, fo as almoft 
to touch each other at their bafes, and capitals. 

Doubled CoLumn, is anaflemblage of two columns, joined in fuch 
a manner, as that the two fhafts penetrate each other with a 
third of their diameter. Such are thofe of the four angles in 
the court of the Louvre. 

Flanked CoLumn, according to M. Blondel, is a column engaged 
with one half, or at leaft one third of its diameter, between two 
demi-pilafters. 

Grouped CoLuMNs, are thofe placed on the fame pedeftal, or fo- 
cle; either by three and three, or by four and four, 

Infulated CoLuMn, is that ftanding free, and detached on all fides, 
from any other body. 

Median Corumns, Vitruvius gives the name columne mediana, 
to the two columns in the middle of a porch, which have their 
intercolumniation larger than the reft: that if thefe laft, for 
inftance, be pycno/lyle; the AZedianes are eu/tyle, 

The term may alfo be applied to the middle row of columns, in 
a frontifpiece adorned with three orders, 

Cortumns. denominated from their ufe—Afirenomical Co.umn, isa 
kind of obfervatory, in form of a very high tower ; built hollow, 
and with a fpiral afcent to an armillary {phere placed a-top. 
for obferving the motions of the heavenly bodies. ‘ 
Such is that, of the Doric order, erected at the Hotel de Soiffons 
at Paris, by Catherine de Medicis, for the obfervations of Oron- 
tius Fineus, a celebrated aftronomer of that time. 

Chronshgical Co.umN, that which bears fome hiftorical infcrip- 
tion, digefted according to the order of time; as by luftres, 
olympiads, fafti, epochas, annals, &c.--At Athens there were 
columns of this kind, whereon were infcribed the whole hiftory 
of Greece, digefted into olympiads. 

Funeral Couumn, is that which bears an urn, wherein are fup- 
pofed to be inclofed the afhes of fomedeceafed hero ; and whofe 
fhaft is fometimes overfpread with tears, or flames; which are 
fymbols of grief, and of immortality. 

Gnomonic CoLuMN, is a cylinder, whereon the hour of the day is 
reprefented by the fhadow of a ftyle, 

Of thefe there are two kinds: in the one, the ftyle is fixed, and 
the hour-lines are no more than the projection of a vertical dial 
ona cylindrical furface. 

In the other, the ftyle is moveable; and the hour-lines are 
drawn to the different heights of the fun, in the different fea- 
fons of the year. 

Hiftorical Cotumn, is that whofe fhaft is adorned with a baflo-re- 
Jievo, running in a fpiral line its whole length ; and containing 
the hiftory of fome great perfonage. Such are the Trajan and 
Antonine columns, at Rome. 

Hiftorical columns may likewife be divided by bands, or tambours, 
into feparate baffo-relievos,containing diftinét fubjects; by which 
means, the fame columns may likewife be made to aniwer the 

end 


end of chronological ones.—This manner Vignola prefers to 
the former ; which, he thinks, appears too much confufed, 

» £llow CoLumny, that which has a {piral ftair-cafe within-fide, 
for the convenience of afcending to the top.—As the Trajan 
Column, the ftait-cafe whereof confifts of 185 fteps, and is il- 
lumined by 43 little windows. See Trajan.—The Antonine 
column has 198 fteps, with 56 windows; each of thefe is di- 
vided by tambours of white marble. The monument or fire- 
column, at London, has alfoa ftair-cafe 3 but it does not reach 
to the top,—Thefe kind of Columns are called alfo colunne co- 
chides, ot cochlidece. S 

Indicative Cotumn, that which ferves to fhew the tides, &c. 
along the fea-coafts, Of this kind, there isone at Grand Cairo, 
of marble, whereon the overflowings of the Nile are exprefled : 
by this they form a judgment of the fucceeding feafon: when 
the water, for inftance, afcends to 23 foot, it isa fign of great 
fertility in Egypt, 

Jnfruétive Coumn, that raifed, according to Jofephus, lib. I. 
cap. 3. by the fons of Adam, whereon were engraven the prin- 
ciples of arts and fciences, 

Baudelot tells us, that the fon of Pififtratus raifed another of this 
kind, of ftone ; containing the rules and precepts of agriculture. 

Ktinerary Corumn, a Column with feveral faces, placed in the 
crofs- ways in large roads ; ferving to fhew the different routs, 
by the inferiptions thereupon, 

Laétary CoLUMN, at Rome, according to Feftus, was a Column 
erected in the herb-market, which is now the place Montana- 
‘ra; which had a cavity in its pedeftal, wherein young children, 
abandoned by their parents, out of poverty or inhumanity, were 
expofed, to be brought up at the publick expence. 

Legal Cotumw. Among the Lacedemonians, there were Golumns 
raifed in publick places, whereon were engraven the fundamen- 
tal laws of the ftate. 

Limitrophous, or boundary Corumn, is that which fhews the li- 
mits of a kingdom, or country conquered,—Such was that, 
which Pliny fays, Alexander the Great ereéted at the extremi- 
ties of the Indies, 

As to thofe of Hercules, ordinarily called his Columns, or pillars ; 
they are only two very fteep mountains in the ftreights of Gades, 
now Gibraltar. 

Luminous Cotumn, isa fort of Column formed on a cylindrical 
frame, mounted and covered over with oiled paper, or gawze ; 
fo that lights being difpofed in ranks within, over each other, 
the whole appears as on fire. J 
This fort of Column is likewife made with rows of lamps, or tor- 
ches running round its fhaft; either in horizontal belts, or 
bands; or in a fpiral line, over a continued feftoon of flowers. 

Manubiary Cocumn, from the Latin manubie, {poils of the ene- 
my 3 a Column adorned with trophies, built in imitation of trees, 
whereon the {poils of enemies were antiently hung, 

Memorial Cou.umn, that raifed on occafion of any remarkable e- 
vent; as the monument in London, built to perpetuate the 
memory of the burning of that city, in 1666. 

Tt is of the Doric order, fluted, hollow, with a winding ftair- 
cafe ; and terminated a-top with waving flames, 4 

There is, alfo, another of the like kind, in form of an obelisk, 
on the banks of the Rhine in the Palatinate, in memory of the 
famous paflage of that river, by the great Gaftavus Adolphus 
and his army. . 

Menian Cotumn, any Cokin which fupports a balcony, or me- 
niana.—The origin of this kind of Column, Suetonius and At. 
canius refer to one Menias ; who having fold his houfe to Cato 
and Flaccus, confuls, to be converted into a public edifice ; re- 
ferved to himéelf the right of raifing a Column without fide, to 
bear a balcony ; whence he might fee the fhews. 

Miliary Cotumn, was a column of marble, raifed by order of Au- 
guftus, in the middle of the Roman forum ; from whence, asa 
centre, the diftances of the feveral cities, &c. of the empire 
were reckoned, by other miliary Columns difpofed at equal di- 
ftances, on all the grand roads, 

This Column was of white marble; the fame with that which is 
now feen on the balluftrade of the perron of the Capitol at Rome, 
Its proportion is mafiive ; being a fhort cylinder, fupporting a 
fymbol of the globe of the earth, 

It was called muilliarium aureum, as having been gilt, at leaft the 
ball, by order of Auguftus, It was reftored by the emperors 
Vefpafian and Adrian ; as appears by the infcriptions. 

Military CoLumn, among the Romans, a Column whereon was 

engraven a lift of the forces in the Roman army, ranged by le- 
gions, in their proper order ; with defign to preferve the memory 
of the number of foldiers, and of the order preferved inany mi- 
litary expedition. 
The Romans had another kind of military Column, which they 
called cslumna bellica, ftanding before the temple of Janus ; at 
the foot whereof the conful declared war, by throwing a jave- 
lin. towards the enemics countries, 

Phofpborical Corumn, a lighthoufe 
rock, or the tip of a mole, 
tern toa port. 

Reftral Covumn, that adorned with the beaks or prows of fhips, 


y and galleys, with anchors and grapplers 5 ereGted, either in me- 
ov. I, 


3 ora hollow Column, built on a 
or other eminence, to ferve as a lan- 


COL 
tory of a naval vitory ; as the Tufcan column, in the eapitol # 
or, in honour of fome admiral ; as the Doric Ones, at the en= 
trance of the caftle de Richlieu. 

Sepulchral Corumn, antiently, was a Column ere€ted on a tomb of 
fepulchre ; with an infcription on its bafe. See Toms, &c. 
Thofe over the tombs of perfons of diftin@tion were very large 3 
thofe for the common people fmall: thefe laft are called /rele 
and ezppr. 

Statuary Cotumn, that which fupports a ftatue. Such was that 
erected by pope Paul V. ona pedeftal before the church of St. 
Maria major at Rome; to fupport a ftatue of the virgin, which 
is of gilt brafs. See Srarus. 

This Column was dug up in the temple of peace; its thaft is a 
fingle block of white marble 49 foot and an half high, and five 
foot eight inches diameter ; of the Corinthian order, fluted. 
The term flatuary Column, may likewife be applied to Caryati- 
des, Perfians, Termini, and other human figures, ‘which do the 
office of Columns ; and which Vitruvius calls telamones, and at- 
lantes, * 

Symbolical Cotumn, isa column reprefenting fome particular coun- 
try, by the attributes proper thereto: asthat of the French or- 
der, fet with Flower de Luces, in the frontifpiece of the jefuits 
church at Rouen: or fome memorable aétion ; as the corvintan 
Column, on which was a crow; ereéted to Valerius Maximus, 
firnamed Corvinus, in memory of his defeat of a giant in the ar- 
my of the Gauls, by the affiftance of a crow. 

Under the title of fymbolic Columns, may alfo be comprehended 
thofe which ferve for fymbols, Such is that on a medal of Nero, 
which exprefles the ftability of the Roman empire. See SymBoL. 

Triumphal CoLumn, a Colin ere&ted among the antients in ho- 
nour of an hero; the joints of the ftones, or courfes whereof, 
were covered with as many crowns, as he had made different 
military expeditions. 

Each crown had its particular name, as vallaris, which was be- 
fet with fpikes, in memory of having forced a palifade. Muralis, 
adorned with little turrets, or battlements; for having mounted 
an affault, Navalis, of prows and beaks of veffels; for having 
overcome at fea. Obfidionalis, or Graminalis, of grafs; for 
having raifed a fiege. Ovans, of myrtle; which expreffed an 
ovation or little triumph: and Triumphalis, of laurel 5 for a 
grand triumph, 

Procopius tells us of a Column of this kind, ereéted in the place 
called Augufteum, before the imperial palace of Conftantinople, 
fupporting an Equeftrian ftatue of the emperor Juftinian, 

Zoophoric Co.umn, a kind of ftatuary Column, whereon is placed 
a figure of fome animal. Such is one of the two Columns of the 
great gate of Venice; whereon is the lion of St. Mark, and the 
arms of the republic: or that at Sienna, which bears the Wolf 
that fuckled Romulus and Remus, 


Scenography ofa Couumn. See the article SceNOGRAPHY. 


JOLUMN, in war, denotes a deep file, or row of troops: or di- 
vifion of an army, which marches at the fame time, and to- 
wards the fame place, at intervals large enough to avoid con- 
fufion, 

An army marches in one, two, three, or more Columns; ac- 
cording as the ground will allow, and the general fees expedient. 
The word is fometimes alfo ufed in fpeaking of veffels at fea, 
following each other in the fame line—It is difficult to form 
Columns at fea, unlefs the wind be in ftern, nat 

CoLumn, among printers, is half a page, when the page is divided 
into two parts, from top to bottom, See PainTine. 

COLUMNA za, f, is ufed by fome writers of anatomy, for the 
flefhy end of the nofe, jutting out over the upper lip. See Nose. 

Cotumna oris, is fometimes ufed for the uvula. See Uvuna,. 

COLUMN: carne@ in anatomy, called alfo Jacertuli, and co- 
lumne cordis; are feveral {mall mufcles in the ventricles of the 
heart; derived, and, as it were, detached from the parietes of 
thofe ventricles, and conne&ed by tendinous extremities to the 
valves of the heart, 
Thefe little Columns, or pillars, being faftened to the parieties of 
the heart on one fide, and the tricufpid and mitral valves on the 
other ; do by their contraétion in the fyftole of the heart, draw 
out the valves ; and by that means, not only fhut the orifices of 
the veins, but more exactly clofe their ventricles in their 
fy ftole, 

COLUMNIATED winding fairs. See the article Sratrs. 

COLURES *, in geography and aftronomy, are two great cir- 
cles, imagined to interfeé&t each other at right angles, in the 
poles of the world. 

* The word is derived from the Greek yor @-, mutilus, or trun- 
fatus, and sex, tail; q. a. appearing with the tail cut off; 
becaufe never {een entire above the horizon. 

The Colures pals; one of them through the foliftitial, and 
the other through the equinoctial point of the ecliptic: whence 
the firft is denominated the Jolftitial, and the fecond the equi- 
noéial Coalure. 

The equino¢tial Colure de 
ftitial, the folftices, 

By thus dividing the eclyptic into 
mark the four feafons of the year. 

COLYBA, or Coryeus, a term in the Greek liturgy, fignify- 

21 ing 


termines the equinoxes; and the fol- 


four equal parts, they alfo 
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ing an offering of corn and boiled pulfé, made in honour of the 
faints, and for the fake of the dead. 
Balfamon, P, Goar, Leo Allatius, and others, have wrote on the 
fubje&t of colybee ; the fubftance of what they have faid, is as 
follows. re ae 
The Greeks boil a quantity of wheat, and lay it in little Beape 
on a plate ; adding beaten peas, nuts cut {mall, and grape-ftones, 
which they divide into feveral compartments, feparated “i 
each other by leaves of parfley. A little heap of wheat thus fea- 
foned, they call xoauea. “ale 
Dhey, Weis a particular formula for the benediction of me a 
be ; wherein, praying that the children of Babylon may Ae 
with pulfe, and that they may be in better condition in c 
people, they defire God to blefs thofe fruits, and thofe who i 
them, becaufe offered to his glory, to the honour of fuch a 
faint, and in memory of the faithful deceafed,—Balfamon re- 
fers the inftitution of this ceremony to 5. Athanafius ; but the 
Greek Synaxary to the time of Julian the apoftate. : 
Many of the Latin divines having {poke injurioufly of this ere 
mony, Gabriel archbifhop of Philadelphia, has wrote a difcourfe 
in its vindication: wly  endeavous to fhew, that the de- 
valy to reprefent the refurre@tion of the dead, 
“ful in the belief thereaf—The Colyba, he 
ral relurreétion ; and the feyeral ingre- 
t, fignify fo many different virtues, 
COMA, in medicine, a fort of fleepy difeafe, otherwife called ca- 
taphora ; always bringing on a violent propentity to fleep, whe- 
or not. y 
the dileafe is called coma fomnolentum, wherein 
the patient continues ina profound fleep ; and when awaked, im- 
mediately relapfes, without being able to keep open his eyes. 
If he do not fleep, but is continually awaked with frightful 
dreams, it is called cama vigil: in this cafe alfo his eyes are fhut, 
and he appears afleep. f 
The caule of the cma Jimnolentum may be any thing that prevents 
the courie of the fpirits; as a cold humid temperature of the 
brain ; hot putrid vapours afcending into the head, and ftopping 
the canals of the animal fpirits ; narcotic vapours, Se. ar) 
The coma vigil is fuppofed to arife from the confit, or jarring 
mixture of bile with pituita ; the one urging to fleep, the other 
to waking. Hence the patient fleeps either not at all, or, at 
moft, but for a moment; is uneafy, ftarts, rifes up, and fome- 
times throws himfelf on the perfons near him; his eyes conti- 
nuing all the time faft clofed. 
The remedies for a coma, are thofe which occafion great evacua- 
tions, as violent clyfters, or vomitives; medicines that purge, and 
dry the brain ; and thofe which occafion, revulfion of humours 5 
as veficatories, cauteries, &c. to which may be added volatile 
fpirits, falts, and moft cephalics. See SUPPLEMENT, article 
Coma. : 
Coma Berenices, Berenice’s hair, in aftronomy, a modern con- 
ftellation of the northen hemifphere ; compofed of unformed 
ftars near the Lions-tail. 
The ftars in the conftellation: coma berenices, in Ptolemy’s cata- 
logue are three ; in Tycho’s thirteen 5 in the Britannic cata- 
logue forty, The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, magni- 
tudes, &c, whereof, are as follow. 
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Names and Situation eZ Longitude., Latitude. ) = 
of the Stars, = age PA Pei Pri 3 
MR 16 53 24)20 21 46) 7 
17 44 9|20 2 11] 6 
2014 30}16 27 o| 6 
17 21 15)/24 45 23) 6 
19 56 O19 59 7) 6 
By 4 
Firft of all in the circle of the mee 23 16 44\15 13 55) 5 
to the fouth. 19 18 19/23 28 33] 4 5 
20 24 1122 56 571 7 
17 56 28127 34 35) 6 
17 50 5927 51 50) 6 
10 
— 235 5118 19 53) 4 5 
3d of the prec. from the cufp, or point 19 45 29/25 57 32] 5 
2d of the preced. 20 2 23/2611 47] 5g 
That preced. in the cufp. 19 55 4027 26 $4) 5 
Jn the cufp towards the north 19 32 2428 24 2) 4 5 
15 
That under this 2016 5527 6 so! 5 
That following this 21 10 29:26 29 11} 6 
Firlt of 3 contiguous ones behind this 22 10 36/24 55 18) 6 
23.43 26.22 2 38) 6 
Midle of the contiguous ones 22 18 15:25 29 10 ea 
20 
Subfeq. and lefs 23.1 59:25 29 11] 7 
Anoth. following all thefe, and more S. 24 7 124 7 9) 4 
That preced. feveral under the hair 26 7 23201757) 5 
27 6 4919 19.12] 6 
25 48 3823 810, 5 
25 | 
29 34 59119 48 42| 5 
m1 16. 5117.12 57) 6 
I 10 30117 48 o| 5 
; MR 24 57 52/29 58 24] 6 
Preced, in the hair 25 30 24130 12 24! 5 
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Chic eet (ic: Sa eZ 
30 0 39 «2420 48 10 
More fouth in the hair M28 59 44124 42 42 ret 

ee eg Zor P2r O's] g 
Mo-25 43° 4433' 56 361 5°6 
2 42°23)21 45 14] 6 

35 
2.5.74 25-55 55} 5 
. X22 51427. 14,39)..0 
Former of 2 in extrem. of the hair M2 29 1 29431 49 22] 5 
‘ FR 4 38 35422 59 12) 4 5 
Pofterior in thé extremity of the hair °o 6 3 32 28 33] 4 
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All thefe ftars Ptolemy ranks among the infirmes of Leo; and 
the clufter of little ftars, in form of a nebulous one, between 
the lion and ‘bear, he calls fimply wacyimov 5 as refem~ 
bling an ivy leaf; the pointed part whereof is turned towards 
the north, and the fides bounded by the 7th and 22d ftars. 
Bayer, inftead of hair, gives a fheaf of corn. 

COMBAT, ina general fenfe, denotes an engagement} or a dif- 

ference decided by way of arms. 
Authors fometimes diftinguifh in an army, between a combat and 
a battel; the latter exprefling the general aétion of the whole 
army: the former only a particular skirmifh, or engagement of 
a fingle part: fo that the combat is properly a part of a battel. 

Comsat, in law, or, /ingle Combat, denotes a formal trial, be- 

tween two champions, of fome doubtful caufe or quarrel, by 

the {word, or batoons. 

This form of proceeding was antiently very frequent ; and ob= 

tained not only in criminal, but alfo in civil cautes: being built 

on a prefumption, that God would never grant the vitory, but 
to him who had the beft right, 

We find the combat as early as the time of Otho: the laft ad- 

mitted in England, was 6 Car, I, between Donald Lord Rhee, 

or Rey, and David Ramfey, Efq;, in the painted chamber. 

The form and ceremony of the combat, is deferibed in the grand 

Coutumier of Normandy : theaccufer, firit, {wore to the truth 

of his accufation ; the accufed gave him thelye, upon which, 

each threw down:a gage, or pledge of battel ; and the parties 
were committed prifoners to the day of combat. See CHAMPION. 

Hiftorians tell us, that Alphonfus king of Caftile, defiring to a- 

bolith the Mofarabic liturgy, and to introduce the Roman office : 

the people oppofing it, it was agreed to terminate the difference 
by combat ; and to leave the caufe to the decifion of heaven. 

Comsat is alfo ufed for the folemn games of the antient Greeks 

and Romans, performed in honour of their Gods; as the Olym= 

pic games, Pythian, Hthmian, and Nemwan games; the Ludi 

AGiaci, Circenfes, &¢. which fee in their places, OLympic, 

IstTHMIAN, Se. 

The Combats here celebrated, were running, wre/iling, boxing, 

ceftus, &c.—The combatants, who were called athlete, prepa- 

red themfelves for it from their youth, by conftant exercife, and 

a very rigid regimen: they only eat certin things, and at certain 

hours ; drank no wine, had no commerce with women: and 

both their labour and their reft were regulated. 

COMBATANT, is the heralds word for two beafts, as lions, or 

boars, born ina coat of arms ina fighting pofture, ereét on their 

hinder feet and affrontee, or with their faces toward each other. 

COMBINATION, is properly underftood of an affemblage of 

feveral things by two and two: but is more particularly ufed in 

mathematicks to’ denote the variation, or alternation of an 
number of quantities, letters, founds, or the like, in all the 
different manners poflible. 

P. Merfenne gives us the combinations of all the notes and founds 

in mufick, as far as 64; the fum whereof amounts to go fi- 

gures, or places. 

The number of poffible combinations of the 24 letters of the al- 

phabet, taken firft two by two, then three by three, &c. accor- 

ding to Mr. Preftet’s calculation amount to 1391724288887 2- 

52999425 128493402200. 

The words in the following verfe may be combined a thoufand 

twenty-two feveral ways. 

Tot tibi fit dotes, virgo, quot fidera cel. 

F.Truchet, in the memoirs of the French academy, fhews, that 
two fquare pieces, each divided diagonally into two colours, may 
be arranged and combined 64 different ways, fo as to form fo 
many different kinds of chequer-work ; which appears furpri- 
zing enough, when one confiders that two letters, or figures, 
can only be: combined twice, 

This note may be of ufe to mafons, paviours, &, See Paye- 

MENT. 

Doétrine of COMBINATION.—Any number of quantities being given, 
together with the number in each combination ; to find the number 
of combinations. 

One quantity, we obferve, admits of no combination ; two, a 
and b, of one ; of three, @ bc, there are three combinations, viz. 
ab, ac, bc,; of four, fix, ab, ac, bc, ad, bd, cd; of five, 
ten, ab, ac, bc, ad, bd, cd, ae, be, ce, de. 

Whence it appears, that the numbers of combinations proceed as 
I, 3,6, 10, &e, i.e, are triangular numbers, whofe fide’ differs 


by 


by unity from the number of given quantities . if that v. gr. be 
g; the fide of the number of combinations will be gq—1 ; and there- 
“fore the number of combinations g—1. 9 +0. 


. 1 2 


If three quantities are to be combined, and the number in each 
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According to Argol, a planet is. combu/2, or in combultion, when 
not above cight degrees and thirty minutes diftant from the 
fun, either before or after him. 

COME.—The fmall fibres or tails of malt, upon its firft thoot- 
ing forth, is thus called. 


combination be three, there will only be one combination, abc; if COMEDY, in its proper fenfe, a dramatic piece, reprefenting 


afourth be added, the combinations will be found abc, abd, bed, 
acd; ifafifth, ten, abc, abd, bcd,acd, abe, bde, bce, 
ace,ade; ifa fixth, twenty, &c. The numbers of combina- 
tions, therefore, proceed as 1, 4, 10, 20, 7.e, they are the firlt 
pyramidal triangular numbers, whofe fides differ by two units 
from the number of given quantities. See PyYRAMIDAL number. 
Hence, if the number of given quantities be g, the fide will be 
g—2; and therefore, the number of combinations 92.91.9409. 
hn Babi gine 2 

Hence is eafily deduced a general rule of determining the number 
of combinations in any cafe: for, fuppofe the number of quantities 
to be combined, g, the exponent of the combination will be the 
g—n x. g—n2. g—n +3: gan ta 


2) 2 3 4 
I=7+5) es, till the number to be added be equal to 7. 


number of combinations 


5 
Suppofe v. gr. the number of quantities to be combined = 6 ; the 
exponent of the combination 4; the number of combinations will be 
6—441. 6-442. 6-443, 6-—4-+4_ 6 - 3. 6-—2. 6-—1. 


1 a 3 4 1 FA 3 
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Coroll, If it be defired to have all the poffible combinations of the 
given quantities beginning with the combinations of the feve- 
ral twos, proceeding to threes, &c. there muft be added 
Ql. G0 92. G1 GO. 9-3. Gord. Goat, gO, SE. 
Se ABO ZO Sigh anls ge silky I BOF ge La 


Whence the number of combinations poffible will be ?27E+ 
Boe 


G9 VG 2AG 9-12-93 Th GG 2. 9 — 3.94 Se. 
121 ae Top 2 hang Ay Roky 
which is the fum of the uncise of the binomial, raifed to the 
power g, and abridged of the exponent of the power increafed by 
unity, g + 1. Wherefore, fince thofe unciz come out 1 +1, by 
being raifed to the powerg; and fince 14-1=2 ; 29¢—9—1 js 
the number ofall the poffible combinations. V. gr. If the number 
of quantities be 5, the number of poflible combinations will be 
25— 6==32—6==26. 
Any number of quantities being given, ta find the number of changes 
and alternations, which thofe quantities, combined in all the manners 
pofible, can undergo. 
Suppofe two quantities, a and ): their variations will be 2; con- 
fequently, as each of thofe may be combined, even with itfelf, to 
thefe there muft be added two variations. The whole number, 
therefore, will be 24-2==4. If there were three quantities, and 
the exponent of the variation were 2; the combination will be 
3, and the changes 9 ; to which, if the three combinations of each 
quantity with itfelt a@,bb,cc, be added, we fhall have the 
number of changes, 3 + 3-+3=9. 
Tn like manner, it is evident, if the given quantities were 4, and 
the exponent 2, the number of changes would be 16 ; if 5, 25, 
&c. and, in general, if 7, 2%. i 
Suppofe the quantities 3, and the exponent of variation a) the 
number of changes is found 27 = 3°; viz. aaa, aab, ab a, 
baa,abb,aac,aca,caa,abe, bac, bea, ach,cab,cb a, all, 
cac, cca, bba, bab, bbb, bbc, cbhb, beh, bee, che, ecb, ccc. 
After the fame manner, it will appear, if the quantities were 45 
and the exponent 3, the number of changes would be 644): 
and, in general, if the number of quantities be=7, and the ex- 
ponent 3, the number of changes will be 2. By thus proceed- 
ing, it will be found, that if the number of quantities be x, and 
the exponent , the number of changes will be x": wherefore, if 
all the antecedents be added, where the exponent is lefs, the num- 
ber of poilible changes will be found 2? -- 1 —! 4-n" —2 4.73. 
m—t+-tn—Stp—, Se, 
Till at length, the number fubtracted from 7, leaves 1 ; becaufe 
the beginning is from fingle quantities taken once. 
Sincethen the number of poffible changes is in a geometrical pro- 
greftion, whofe firft or fmalleft term is n', the greateft n°, and 
the denominator m; it will be =(n°+'—n): (7—1.) 
Suppofe v. gr.a==4. the number of poffible changes (45—4) 
2 (4-1) = 1020:3= 340. Suppofe, again, 224, the number, 
of poflible changes will be (24°5 — 24) : (24—1 32009658 
6444068 1898677795534827 2600 : 23-=139172428888725 
2999425 128493402200. In fo many various manners, there-| 
fore, may the 24 letters of the alphabet be varied and combined 
among themfelves. 

COMBING of wool, in. commerce, the drawing, or paffing wooll 
acrofs the teeth of a kind of card, called a comb, to difpofe it for 
fpinning. 

COMBS of bees. See the article Honey-comp. 

COMBURENDO heretico. See the article HaRETICO. 

COMBUST, in. aftronomy. When a planet is in conjunction 
with the fun, or not diftant from it above half their disk ; ‘it is 
faid to be combu/?, or in combuflion. 


fome agreeable and diverting tranfaction : or an allegorical re- 
prefentation of fomething in private life; for the amufement 
and inftruction of the fpectators. 
In this fenfe, comedy is oppofed to tragedy, the fubjets whereof 
are grave, and violent; and the perfons of the firft rank, 
Scaliger defines comedy, a dramatic poem, very bufy, pleafant in 
the conclufion, and written in a popular ftyle.—Arittotle calls 
it an imitation of the worft, or, rather, of the Jowett clals of 
perfons, by way of ridicule: this definition Corneille finds fault 
with, and maintains, that the actions of kings themfelves may 
enter comedy; provided they be fuch as are not very momen- 
tous, nor attended with any confiderable danger, He adds, that 
a poem. wherein the greateft peril is the lofs of a miftrefs, has 
no right to any higher appellation than that of comedy : but then 
he makesa diftinétion in comedies, and dignifies thofe where great 
perfonages are introduced, with the epithet of hersic comedies, 
to diltinguith them from the ordinary ones. 
Mr. Congreve feems pretty much of the fame fentiment: he 
underftands Aiftode’s. definition as meant of the worft men ; 
on which bottom, it is fufficient to conftitute a comedy, that the 
action reprefented be that of {ome ill man brought on the ftage 
to be expofed. 
M. Dacier is of a contrary opinion: he maintains, that comedy 
allows of nothing grave, or ferious, unlef§ it be turned to ridi- 
cule ; and that raillery and ridicule are its only proper and ge- 
nuine charaéteriftics : in which opinion he is warmly feconded 
by Mr. Dennis. 
Thus different are critics and comic authors on the nature of 
comedy : fome diftinguith it from tragedy by the lownefs of the 
fubject ; others by the ridiculous light it is fet in, 
The accurate F, Boffu fixes the notion of comedy much better : 
according to that critic, comedy differs from tragedy in this, that 
the comic writer invents both the names of his perfons, and the 
ation which he prefents, whereas the tragic writers only invent 
the latter the former they are to take from hiftory. See ACTION, 
Upon the whole, comedy may be defined an image, or reprefenta- 
tion of the ordinary life of men: it exhibits their common 
aétions and paffions ; expofes, and ridicules their failings, to pre- 
ferve the fpeCtators from them, or to correét them, Cicero de- 
fines it in the imitation of life, the mirror of cuftom, and the 
image of truth, 
There is a difpute among critics, whether comedy be a poem, or 
a mere converfation? “hey who maintain the latter, do it on 
the foot ofthis general opinion, that a poem is a difcourfe in, 
verfe: F, Boflu infifts on the former, and fhews, that as comedy 
has the fable, or allegory, it has every thing effential to poetry. 
Comedy and tragedy were originally one, and the fame thing: 
their common origin fee under TRAGEDY.—M. Boileau fays, comedy 
took its rife at Athens, from the happy iffues or conclutions of 
tragedies. On this principle, the cataftrophe fhould have been 
the proper criterion, or diftinguifhing mark between tragedy 
and comedy 5 and all other differences only accidental. 

Des fucces fortune du fpeétacle tragique 

Dans Athenes naquit la comedie antique. 
After the graveand {erious became feparated from the ridiculous, 
and tragedy and comedy were become two diftin& arts ; people 
applied themfelves to cultivate the former, and negleéted the 
latter : fo that comedy continued in its infancy, with little im- 
provements, while tragedy grew up toa perfeét art: this once 
arrived at its height, they began to think of cultivating comedy. 
With regard to the various changes and revolutions comedy has 
undergone, it is commonly diftinguifhed into three kinds, viz. 
the aatient, wherein there was nothing feigned; the middle, 
where the fubje&t was real, but the names fictitious ; the new, 
where both names and things are fictitious, 
The antient was that firft in ufe, when the fupreme power was 
in the hands of the people; and when, on that account, the 
pocts were at their full liberty to fay what they pleafed, and of 
whom they pleafed ; by name to rail at people in authori 
and openly to charge magiftrates with crimes ; {paring no 
fex, or quality. 
This is very obfervable in the frogs, and the clouds of Arifto- 
phanes; where it is to be noted, that though the railing pare 
was occafionally diftributed among.all the actors, yet the chief 
of it was laid on the chorus. 
When the Athenian liberties became funk up in the tyranny of 
a few, it was no longer fafe for the poets to ufe their old li- 
cenfe ; men of office being now to be skreened from reproach, 
The chorus, therefore, became ufelefs, and was therefore drop- 
ped; and thus commenced what we call comedia media, wson, 
or the middle comedy. See CHorus. 
Under this, the poets were not allowed to name the perfons 5 
and therefore names were to be invented; but then the per- 
fons were fo well pointed out, that it was no difficult matter to 
know them, 


> 
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At length, however, they were obliged to reprefs even this Ji- 
cenfe: and this reform gave occafion to the new camedy 5 which 
only brought upon the ftage feigned adventures, and imaginary 
names, 
This laft kind alone was received among the Romans 5 who yet 
made a new fubdivifion thereof, into antient, middle, and new ; 
according to the various periods of the commonwealth. Among 
the antient comedies were ranked thofe of Livius Andronicus ; 
among the middle, thofe of Pacuvius; and among the mew ones 
thofe of Terence, cee: 
Comedy, as well as tragedy, has its effential, and its integrant 
parts.—Its eflential parts, in the language of the antients, are 
the protafis, epitajis, cata/lafis, and cataftrophe. why 
The protafis is the beginning, or opening s_ where the fubje& is 
juft entered upon, the character of the perfons fhewn, and the 
intereft, or part each has in the adtion lignified. ; 
In the epitafis, the intrigues begin: they are carried on, and 
heightened in the cata/fa/is ; and unraveled in the cataftrophe. 
The integrant parts are: the five aéts into which the comedy is 
divided, agreeable to that precept of Horace ; 

Neve minor quinto neu fit productior adiu. « : 
The aéts are divided into feenes: the number whereof is not 
fixed, either by reafon or experience, but depends on the bufi- 
nefs to be done in each aét, and the number of perfons to be 
employed. See Act, Scene, &c, fee allo Manners, Hu- 
mour, Ge, 
Among the antient Romans, comedies were diftinguifhed ac- 
cording to the quality of the perfons reprefented, and the drefs 
they wore, into tegate, pretexte, trabeate, and tabinaria ; 
which latt were thofe where the {cene lay in colleges, or among 
people of the loweft rank, agreeing pretty nearly with our 
farces. 
In the reprefentation, comedy was ciftinguifhed from tragedy by 
the feck wore in the former, and the duskin in the latter. 
Among us, comedy is diftinguifhed from farce, in that the for- 
mer reprefents nature as the is; the other diftorts or over- 
charges her. ‘hey both paint from the life, but with different 
views: the one to make nature known, the other to make her 
ridiculous. t 

COMET, a heavenly body, in the planetary region, appearing 
fuddenly, and again difappearing, and during the time of its ap- 
pearance moving in its proper, though very excentric orbit, 
like a planet. - 
Comets, properly called blazing ftars, have this to diftinguith 
them from the other ftars, that they are ufually attended with 
a long train, or tail of light, always oppofite to the fun, and 
which is of a fainter luftre, the further it is from the body. 
Hence arifes a popular divifion’ of comets into three kinds, viz. 
bearded, tailed, and hairy comets ; though in effeét, this divifion 
yather relates to the feveral circumftances of the fame comet, 
than to the phenomena of feveral. 

Thus, when the comet is eaftward of the fun, and moves from 
it, the comet is faid to be bearded, barbatus; becaufe the light 
marches before it, in manner of a beard, See Bearn. 

When the light is weitward of the fun, and fets after it, the 
comet is faid to be tailed, caudatus ; becaufe the train follows it, 
in manner of a tail. See Tai. 

Laftly, when the comet and the fun are diametrically oppofite, 
(the earth between them) the train is hid behind the body of 
the comet, excepting a little that appears around it, in form of 
a border of hair, hence called crinitus. 

Nature of Come’s.—As to the nature of comets, the unfrequency 
of their appearing, together with the feeming irregularities of 
their phenomena, have left philofophers much in the dark: 
thofe who lived before Ariftotle, accounted for them by fuppo- 
fing the heavenly fpaces full of an infinite number of ftars ; and 
many of thefé too remote, or too fmall to have ever come under 
the notice of aftronomers : thefe invifible flars, they further fup- 
pofed to move by their own proper motion every way ; finith- 
ing their courfes in very unequal times. Now, a comet, according 
to them, was a vaft heap or affemblage of thete little ftars meet- 
ing together, by reafon of the inequality of their motions, and 
uniting intoa vilible maf; which muft again difappear, as thofe 
ftars feparated, and each proceeded in its courte. 

But how thefe {tars fhotild thus meet, coalefce and form a body, 
which in all pofitions of the fun fhould refemble a tail, andagain 
feparate, isa myttery ! 
This opinion therefore, Ariftotle eafily overturned ; fubftituting 
another in its ftead: according to him, comets were only a kind 
of tranfient fires, or meteors, confifting of exhalations raifed to 
the upper region of the air, and there fet on fire; far below 
the moon’s courfe. 
But neither is this hypothefis more juft than the other: for on 
this principle, the light of the comet being independent of the 
fun, would be difperfed every way alike, without any appearance 
of a train, or tail, which is contrary to the phanomena. Befides 
that the modern aftronomers, who have meafured the diftance 
betwéen the comets and the earth, find that the comets have no 
fenfible parallax ; which could not be, were they not much 
more remote than the moon, whofe parallax is fenfible, See 
PARALLAX. 
Elcvelius, from a great number of obfervations, propofes it as his 
P| 


opinion, that the comets, like the folar macule or fpots, which 
they pretty much refemble, are formed and condenfed out of 
the groffer exhalations of his body. In which notion he agrees 
nearly with Kepler, who maintains, that comets are generated in 
the zther in vaft numbers, like fifhes in the ocean; though they 
do not all become vifible, either becaufe of their fmallnef, or 
becaufe they lay a long time under the horizon, 

But Sir Ifaac Newton has fhewn the fallacy of this hypothefis, 
by proving that the comet of 1680, in its paflage through the 
neighbourhood of the fun, would have been diffipated, had it 
confifted of exhalations of the fun and planets: for the heat of 
the fun, it is allowed, is as the denfity of his rays, 7. ¢. recipro- 
cally as the fquares of the diftances of places from the fun: 
wherefore, fince the diftance of that comet in its perihelion, 
December the 8th, was obferved to be to the diftance of the 
earth from the fun, nearly as 6 to 1000; the fun’s heat in the 


~ comet, at that time, was to his heat with us at midfummer, as 


1000000 to 36, or 28000 to 1. 

And again, finding by experiment, that the heat of boiling wa- 
ter is little more than three times the heat of our dry earth, 
when expoled to the midfummer’s fun ; and affuming the heat 
of red-hot iron to be about three or four times as great as that 
of boiling water; he thence concludes, that the heat of the 
dried earth, or body of the comet in its perihelion, muft be near 
2000 times as great as that of red-hot iron, 

Such an immenfe heat once acquired in its perihelion, the comet 
muft bea long time in cooling again. The fame author com- 
putes, that a globe of red-hot iron, of the dimenfions of our 
earth, would fcarce be cool in 50000 years. If then the comet 
be fuppofed to cool roo times as fait as red-hot iron; yet 
fince its heat was 2000 times greater, fuppofing it of the bignefs 
of the earth, it would not be cool in a million of years, 

James Bernoulli, in his /y/fema cometarum, fuppotes fome pri- 
mary planet, revolving round the fun in the {pace of four years 
and 157 days; and at the diftance, from his body, of 2583 fe- 
midiameters of the magnus orbis: this planet, he concludes, 
either from its vaft diftance, or fmallnefs, to be invifible to us ; 
but, however, to have at various diftances from him, feveral fa- 
tellites moving round him, and fometimes defcending as low as 
the orbit of Saturn; and. that thefe becoming vilible to us, 
when in their perigaeum, are what we call comets, 

Des Cartes advances another opinion: he conjectures that comets 
are only ftars, formerly fixed, like the reft, in the heavens ; but 
which, becoming by degrees covered with macul, or fpots, 
and at length wholly robbed of their light, cannot keep their 
place, but are carried off by the vortices of the circumjacent 
ftars; and, in proportion to their magnitude and folidity, 
moved in fuch manner, as to be brought nearer the orb of Sa-~ 
turn; and thus coming within reach of the fun’s light, ren- 
dered vifible. 

But the vanity of all thefe hypothefes abundantly appears from 
the phanomena of comets; the chief of which we fhall enume- 
rate: as being the teft by which all theories are to be tried, 
Firft, then, thofe comets which move according to the order of 
the figns, do all, a little before they difappear, either advance 
flowlier than ufual, or elfe go retrograde, if the earth be be- 
tween them and the fun; and more fwiftly, if the earth be fitu- 
ate in a contrary part: on the contrary, thofe which proceed 
contrary to the order of the figns, proceed more fwiftly than 
ufual, if the earth be between them and the fun; and more 
flowly, or go retrograde, when the earth is in a contrary part. 
2°. So long as their velocity is increafed, they move, nearly, 
in great circles; but towards the end of their courfe, they 
deviate from thofe circles ; and as often as the earth proceeds 
one way, they go the contrary way. 

3°. They move in ellipfis’s, having one of their foci in the 
center of the fun; and by radii drawn to the fun, defcribe 
areas proportionable to the times. 

4°. The light of their bodies, or nuclei, increafes in their recefS 
from the earth towards the fun ; and on the contrary, decreales 
in their recefs from the fun towards the earth, 

5°. Their tails appear the largeft and brighteft, immediately 
after their tranfit through the region of the fun. 

6°, The tails always decline from a juft oppofition to the fun 
towards thofe parts which the bodies, or neuclei pafs over, in 
their progrefs through their orbits. 

7°. This declination, ceteris paribus, is the fmalleft, when 
the heads, or neuclei, approach neareft the fun: and is lefs, 
ftill, near the neucleus of the comet than towards the extre- 
mity of the tail. 

8°. The tails are fomewhat brighter, and more diftinétly de- 


’ fined in their convex than in their concave part. 


g°. The tails always appear broader at their upper extreme 
than near the center of the comet. 
ro®, The tails are always tranfparent, and the fmalleft ftars 
appear through them, 
Thefe are the chief phaenomena of comets ; ‘which, how ill they 
confift with the wild notions of the antients, and the weak con- 
jectures of moft of the moderns, is pretty evident. Indeed, 
there were fome, Pliny tells us, among the antients, who ¢ had 
« jufter notions, who took thefe ftars to be perpetual, and be- 
© lieved they moved in their proper orbs ; but were never feen, 
© unlefs 
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© unle(s when left by the fan? and more fully Seneca, gue/?. 
wat. lib. 7. ‘ Lam not of the common opinion, nor doI take a 
© Comet to be a fudden fire, but efteem it among the eternal 
© works of nature.—Quid-autem miramur cometas, tam rarum 
mundi fpectaculum nondum teneri legibus certisy nec initia illorum fi 
nefque innote/cere, quorum ex ingentibus intervals recurfus ¢ft 2— 
Veniet tempus quo ifta que nunc latent, in lucem dies extrabat & 
Lingioris evi diligentia. Veniet tempus quo poftert noftri tam aperta 
nos nefciffe mirentur.—Erit qui demonfiret aliquando, in quibus co- 
mete partibus errent; cur tam fedudli a ceteris eant, quanti qua- 
L{que fint,— 
This prediction we have feen accomplifhed in our days, by the 
great Sir Ifaac Newton ; whofe doétrine is as follows, 
‘The comets, he fays, are compaét, folid, fixed, and durable bo- 
dies ; in one word, a kind of planets; which move in very oblique 
orbits, every way with the greateft freedom ; perfevering in their 
motions, even again{t the courfe and direétion of the planets: 
and their tail is a very thin, flender vapour,emitted by the head, 
or nucleus of the comet, ignited or heated by the fun. 
This at once folvesall the phenomena: for 1°. ¢ It is evident, 
€ that thofe which proceed according to the order of the figns, 
* alittle before they difappear, muft move more flowly, or ap- 
© pear retrograde, if the earth be betwixt them and the fun, and 
© fwifter, if the earth be in a contrary part: on the contrary, 
© thofe proceeding againft the order of the figns,€s’c,’—For fince 
this courfe is not among the fixed ftars, but among the planets ; 
_ as the motion of the earth cither confpires with them, or goes a- 
gain{t them; their appearance, with regard to the earth, muft 
be changed ; and, like the planets, they muft fometimes appear 
{wifter, fometimes flower, and fometimes retrograde. 
2°. When the camels move the {wifteft, they muft proceed in 
« ftraitJines, but in the end of their courfe decline, &c.’—Be- 
caufe in the end of their courfe, when they recede almoft di- 
‘reétly from the fun, that part of the apparent motion which a- 
rifes from the parallax, muft bear a greater proportion to the 
whole apparent motion. . : 
3°.‘ The comets mutt move in ellipfis’s, having one of their 
* foci in the centre of the fun”-—Becaufe they do not wander 
precarioufly from one fiGtitious vortex to another ; but, making 
a part of the folar fyftem, return perpetually, and run a con- 
ftant round, 
Hence, their elliptic orbits being very long and excentric, they 
become invifible, when in that part moft remote from the fun, 
“From confidering the curyity of the paths of comets, Sir Ifaac 
concludes, that when they difappear, they are much beyond the 
orb of Jupiter ; and that in their perihelion they frequently de- 
Scend below the orbits of Mars and the inferior planets, 
4°. © The light of their nuclei muft increafe in their recefs from 
© the fun, and vice ver/a ..—Becaule, as they are in the regions 
of the planets, their acces toward the fun bears a confiderable 
proportion to their whole diftance. 
From obleryations of the comet of 1680, Sir Ifaac Newton found 
that the vapour in the extremity of the tail, Jan. 25, began to 
afcend from the head before December ther1th ; and had there- 
fore fpent more than 45 days inits afcent: but that all the tail 
which appearedDecember 19, afcended in the {pace of thofe two 
days, then juft paft fince its perihelion. The vapour, therefore, 
at the beginning, when the comet was near the fun, afcended 
prodigioufly fwift; and afterwards continued to afcend with a 
motion retarded by the Sravity of its particles; and by that a- 
fcent increafed the length of the tail : but the tail, notwith{tand- 
ing its length, confifted almoft wholly of vapours, which had 
aicended from the time of the perihelion ; and the vapour which 
afcended firft, and compofed the extreme of the tail, did not 
vanifh, till it was too far from the fun to be illumined by him, 
and off us to be vifible. Hence, alfo. the tails of comets that are 
fhorter, do not afcend with a quick and continual motion from 
the head, and then prefently difappear ; but are permanent co- 
Jumns of vapours and exhalations, gathered from the head bya 
very gentle motion, and in a great {pace of time; which yet, by 
participating of that motion of their heads they had at the begin- 
ning, continue eafily to move along with their heads through 
the celeftial regions: whence alfo the vacuity of thofe regions is 
argued, See Vacuum. 
5°. ‘ Their tails muft appear the largeft and brighteft imme- 
* diately after their tranfit through the region of the fun?— 
becaufe, then, their heads being the moft heated, will emit the 
moft vapours. 
From the light of the nucleus, or apparent ftar, we infer their 
vicinity to the earth, and that they are by no means in the re- 
gion of the fixed ftars, as fome have imagined ; fince in that 
cafe, their heads would be no more illumined by the fun, than 
the planets are by the fixed ftars, 
6°. * The tails muft fill decline from a ftri& oppofition to the 
* fun, towards thofe parts which the heads pafs over, in their 
“ progrefs through their orbits :'-—becaufe, all {moke, or vapour 
emitted from a body in motion, tends upwards obliquely, ftill 
peg from that part towards which the fmoaking body pro- 
ceeds, 
7°. © That declination will be ftill the leaft near the nucleus of 
© the comet ; and when the comet isneareft the fun Y=—becaufe the 
. ere rafcends more fwiftly near the head of the comet, than in 
OL, Ll 
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the higher extremity of its tail ; and when the comet ts ata leG 
diftance from the fan, than when at a greater. 

8°. © The tail is brighter, and better defined in its convex part, 
¢ than in its concave:’—becaufe the yapour in the convex part, 
which goes firft, being fomewhat nearer and denfer, reflects the 
light more copioufly. 

g°. * The tail muft appear broader towards the higher extremity 
© of the comet, than towards the head ?—becaufe, the vapour in 
a free {pace perpetually rareties and dilates. 

1o°. ¢ The tails muft be tranfparent :’— becaufe confifting, of 
infinitely thin vapour, &¥c. 

Thus accurately does the hypothefis tally to the pheenomena. 

Phafes of Comets.—The nuclei, which we alfo occafionally call 
the heads and bodies of comets, viewed through a telefcope, thew 
a very different face from thofe of the fixed ftars, or planets, 
Sturmius tells us, that obferving the comet of 1680, with a te- 
lefcope, it appeared like a coal dimly glowing, or a rude maf of 
matter illumined with a dusky fumid light, ‘lef fenfible at the 
extremes than in the middle ; rather than as a ftar, which ap- 
pears with a round disk, anda vivid light. 

Hevelius obferved of the comet of 1661, that its body was of 
a yellowifh colour, very bright and confpicuous, but without 
any glittering light: in the middle wasa denfe raddy nucleus, 
almoft equal to Jupiter, incompaffed with a much fainter thin- 
ner matter. Feb. 5. itshead was fomewhat bigger and brighter, 
of a gold colour; but its light more dusky than the reft of the 
ftars: here, the nucleus appeared divided into feveral parts, 
Feb. 6, the disk was leflened ; the nuclei ftill exifted, though 
lefS than before: one of them, on the lower part of the disk, 
on the left, much denfer and brighter than the reft ; its body 
round, and reprefenting a very lueid little ftar: the nuclei ftill 
incompaffed with another kind of matter. Feb. 10. the head 
fomewhat more obfcure, and the nuclei more confufed, but 
brighter at top than bottom, Feb. 13. the head diminifhed 
much, both in magnitude and brightnefs, March 2. its round- 
nef a little impaired, its edges lacerated, é’c, March 28. very 
pale and exceeding thin; its, matter much difperfed ; and no 
diftin& nucleus at all appearing. 

Weigelius, who faw the comet of 1664, the moon, anda little 
cloud illumined by the fun at the fame time; obferved, that the 
moon, through the telefcope, appeared of a continued luminous 
furface ; but the comet very different ; being perfectly tike the lit- 
tle cloud in the horizon, illumined by the fun. From thefe ob- 
fervations it was, that Hevelius concluded comets to be like ma~ 
culz, or {pots formed out of the folar exhalations, 

The length of the tails of comets is various: that of 1680, aca 
cording to Sturmius, about the 20 of November, was but {mall, 
at moft not exceeding 20 degrees in length: in a little time it 
grew to a length of 60 degrees, after which it dwindled very 
fenfibly. 

Formation of the tails of Comrrs.—Sir Ifac Newton fhews, that 
the atmofpheres of comets will furnifh vapour fuficient to form 
their tails: this he argues from that wonderful rarefaétion obfer- 
ved in our air, at a diftance from the earth: a cubic inch of com- 
mon air, at the diftance of half the earths diameter, or 4000 
miles, would neceflarily expand itfelf fo as to fill a {pace larger 
than the whole region of the ftars. Since then the coma, or 
atmofphere of a comet is ten times higher than the furface of the 
nucleus, counting from the center thereof; the tail, afcending 
much higher, muft needs be immentely rare: fo that it is no 
wonder the ftars fhould be vifible through it. . 

Now, the afcent of vapdurs into the tail. of the comet, he fuppo- 
fes oceafioned by the rarefaction of the matter of the atmof= 
phere at the time of the perihelion, Smoke, it is obferved, a=- 
fcends the chimney by the impulfe of the air wherein it floats ; 
and air, rarefied by heat, afcends by the diminution of its {peci- 
fic gravity, taking up the {moke along with it: why chen thould 
not the tail of a comet be fuppofed to be raifed after the fame man- 
ner by the fun? for the {un-beams do not aét on the mediums 
they pafs through, any otherwife than by refleétion and re- 
fra@tion. 
The reflecting particles, then, being warmed by the aétion, will 
again warm the wther wherewith they are compounded; and 
this, rarefied by the heat, will have its {pecific gravity, whereby 
it before tended to defcend, diminifhed by the rarefaction ; fo as 
to afcend, and to carry along with it thofe reflecting particles, 
whereof the tail of the comet is compofed. 
This afcent of the vapours will be promoted by their circular 
motion round the fun ; by means whereof, they will endeavour 
to recede from the fun, while the fun’s atmofphere, and the o- 
ther matters in the celeftial fpaces, are either at reft, or nearly 
fo ; as having no motion but what they receive from the fun’s 
circumrotation, 
‘Thus are the vapours raifed into the tails of cemets in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fun, where the orbits are meft curve; and 
where the comets being within the denfér atmofphere of the fun, 
have their tails of the greateft length, 
The tails thus produced, by preferving that motion, and at the 
fame time gravitating towards the fun, will move round his bo- 
dy in ellipfes, in like manner as their heads; and by this means, 
will ever accompany, and frecly adhere to their head. In effet, 
The gravitation of the vapours towards the fun, will no more 
‘eal 
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octafion the tails of the comers to forfuke their heads, and fall 
down towards the fun, than the gravitation of their heads will 
occafion them to fall off from their tails: but by their common 
gravitation, they will either fall down together to the fun, or 
be together fufpended, or retarded. This gravitation, therefore, 
does not at all hinder, but that the heads and tails of comets may 
receive and retain any pofition towards each other, which ei- 
ther the above-mentioned caufes, or any other, may oocafion. 
The tails, therefore, thus produced in the perihelion of comets, 
will go off along with their head into remote regions ; and €i- 
ther return thence, together with the comets, after a long feries 
of years; or, rather, be there loft, and vanifh by little aind it- 
tle; and the comet be left bare; till at its return, defcending 
towards the fun, fome little fhort tails be gradually and flowly 
produced from the heads; which afterwards, in the perihelion, 
defcending down into the fun’s atmofphere, will be immentely 
increafed, A * 
‘The vapours, when they are thus dilated, rarefied, and diffufed 
through all the celeftial regions, the fame author obferves, may 
probably, by little and little, by means of their own gravity, 
be attragted down to the’ planets, and become intermingled 
with their atmofpheres. 
He adds, that for the confervation of the water, and moifture 
of the planets, comets feem abfolutely requifite ; from whofe con- 
denfed vapours and exhalations, all that moifture which is fpent 
in vegetations and putrefactions, and turned into dry earth, Ge. 
may be tefupplied and recruited. For all vegetables grow, and 
increafe wholly from fluids ; and, again, as to their greateft part, 
turn, by putrefattion, into earth again ; an earthy flime being 
perpetually precipitated to the bottom of putrefying liquors. 
Hence, the quantity of dry earth muft continually increafe, and 
the moifture of the globe decreafe, and at laft be quite evapora- 
ted; if it have not a continual fupply from {ome part or other 
of the univerfe. And I fufpeét, adds our great author, that the 
fpirit, which makes the fineft, fubtileft, and beft part of our air, 
and which is abfolutely ‘requifite for the life and being of all 
things, comes principally from the comets. 
On this principle, there feems to be fome foundation for the 
popular opinion’ of prefages from: comets: fince the tail of a 
comet thus intermingled with our atmofphere, may produce 
changes very fenfible in animal and vegetable ‘bodies. See Spi- 
rit and Mepium. 
M. Facio has fuggefted, that’ fome'of the comets having their 
nodes fo very near the annual orbit of the earth; fhould the 
earth happen to be found in that part next the node,, at the 
time of a comet’s paffing by ; as the apparent motion of the co- 
met will be incredibly fwift, fo its parallax will become very 
fenfible ; and the proportion thereof to that of the fun will be 
given: whence, fach tranfits of comes will afford the beft means 
of determining the diftance of the earth and fun. 
The comet of 1472, v. gr. had a parallax above twenty times 
greater than the fun’s: and if that of 1618 had come down in 
the beginning of March to its defcending node, it would have 
been much nearer the earth, and its parallax much more notable. 
But, hitherto, none has threatened the earth with a nearer ap- 
pulfe than that of 1680: for, by calculation, Dr. Halley finds, 
that November rr, 1 H. 6 Min. P. M. that comet was not above 
one femidiameter of the earth, to the northwards of the way of 
the earth; at which time, had the earth been in that part of its 
orbit, the comet Yrould have had a parallax equal to that of the 
moon: what might have been the confequence of fo near an ap- 
pulfe, a contact, or laftly, a fhock of the celeftial bodies? —A 
deluge Mr, Whifton fays! See Detuce. 

Motion of Comes.—If the paths of comets be fuppofed direétly pa- 
rabolical, as fome have imagined, it would follow, that being im- 
pelled towards the fun by a centripetal force, they defcend as from 
fpaces infinitely diftant ; and by their falls acquire fuch a velo- 
city, as that they may again run off into the remoteft regions ; 
ftill moving upwards, with fuch a perpetual tendency as never 
to return,—But the frequency of their appearance, and their de- 
gree of velocity, which does not exceed what they might ac- 
quire by their gravity towards the fun, feem to put it paft doubt 
that they move, planet-like, in elliptic orbits, though thofe ex- 
ceedingly excentric; and fo return again, though after very 
long periods. See Entipric. : 

Apollonius Myndius declar’d that he took comets for regular 
ftars ; and ventured to foretel, that one day the periods and laws 
of their motion would be difcovered. 

Aftronomers, however, are ftill divided on that head: Newton, 
Flamfteed, Halley, and the Englifh aftronomers, &c. feem 
fatisfied of the return of comets: Caffini, and others of the 
French, think it highly probable ; but de la Hire, and others, 
oppofe it. 

Thofe on the affirmative fide, fuppofe the comets to defcribe 
circles prodigioufly excentric, infomuch as we can only fee them 
in avery {mall part of their revolution: out of this, they are 
loft in the immenfe {paces ; hid not only from our eyes, but our 
telefcopes. That little part of their circle next us, M. Caf 
fini, &c, have found to pafs between the orbits of Venus and 
Mars. 

For the reafons of the return of Comets, M. Caflini gives thefe that 
follow.—1. In confidering the courfe of the comers, with regard 


to the fixed flars, they are found to keep'a confiderable time in 
the arch of a great circle, z/¢, a circle whofe plane paffes thro’ 
the center of the earth: indeed, they deviate a little from it, 
chiefly towards the end of their appearance ; but this deviation 
iscommon to them with the planets. 
2°. Comets, as well as planets, appear to move fo much the 
fafter as they are nearer the earth; and when they are at e- 
ca diftances from their perigee, their velocities are nearly the 
ame. 
By fubftra€ting from their’ motion the apparent inequality of 
velocity occafioned by their different diftance from the earth, 
their equal motion might be found; but we fhould not be cer- 
tain this motion were their true one: in regard they might have 
confiderable inequalities, not diftinguifhable in that fmall part 
of their orbit vifible to us. It is, indeed, probable, their real 
motion, as well as that of the planets, is unequal in itfelf ; and 
hence we have a reafon why the obferyations made during the 
appearance of a comet cannot give the juft period of their revo- 
lution, See PeRrop. 
3°. There are no two different planets whofe orbits cut the e- 
cliptic in the fame angle, whofe nodes are in the fame points of 
the ecliptic, and whole apparent velocity in their perigee is the 
fame’: of confequence, two comets feen at different times, yet a- 
greeing in all thofe three circumftances, can only be one and 
the fame comet. 
And this were the comets of 1577 and 1680 obferved to do; and 
thofe of 2652, and 1698: not that this exaét agreement in thele 
circumftances is abfolutely neceflary to determine them the fame 
comet, M. Caffini finds the moon herfelf irregular in them all : 
accordingly, he is of opinion, there are feveral which difagree 
herein, andyet may be accounted the fame. Abas 
The great objetions againft the return of COMETS, ate, the rarity of 
their appearance, with regard to the number of revolutions af= 
figned to them. te 
In 1702 there was comet or rather the tail of one, feén at 
Rome, which M. Caffini takes to be the fame with that obfer- 
ved by Ariftotle, and that fince feen in 1668 ; which would im- 
- ply its period to be 34 years. Now, it may feem ftrange, that 
a ftar which has fo fhorta revolution, and of confequence fuch 
frequent returns, fhould be fo feldom feen,.—Again, in April of 
the fame year, 1702. a comet was obferved by Meff. Bianchini 
and Maraldi,’ fuppofed’ by the latter to be the fame with that of 
1664. both by reafon of its motion, velocity, and direction. M, 
de laHire took it to have fome relation’to another he had obfer-~ 
ved in 1698 which M. Caffini refers to that of 1652: on this 
fuppofition its period appears to be 43 months, and the number 
of revolutions between 1652, and 1698, fourteen: but it is 
hard to fuppofe, that in this age, wherein the heavens are fo 
narrowly watched, a ftar fhould make 14 appearances unper- 
ceived: efpecially fuch a ftar as this, which might appear above 
a month together ; and of confequence be frequently difenga- 
ged from the crepufcula. 4 
For this reafon M. Caffini is very referved in maintaining the 
hypothefis of the return of comets, and only propofes thofe for 
planets, where the motions are eafy and fimple, and are folved 
without ftraining, or allowing many irregularities. 
M. dela Hire propofes one general difficulty againft the whole 
fyftem of the return of comets, which would feem to hinder any 
comet from being a planet: and it is this: that, by the difpo- 
fition neceflarily given to their courfes, they ought to appear as 
fall at firft as at laft; and always increafe, till they arrive at 
their greateft proximity to the earth: or, if they fhould chance 
not to be obferved asfoon as they become vifible, for want of 
attention thereto; at leaft, it is impoffible but they muft fre- 
quently fhew themfelves ere they have arrived at their full 
magnitude and brightnefs: but he adds, that none were ever 
yet obferved till they had arrived at it. 
But the appearance of a comet in the month of Oétober, 
1723, while at a great diftance, fo as to be too fmall and 
dim to be viewed without a telefcope, may ferve to remove this 
obftacle, and fet the comets, ftill, on the fame footing with the 
planets. 
Sir [aac Newton fuppofes, that as thofe planets which are near- 
eft the fun, and revolve in the leaft orbits, are the fmalleft ; fo 
among the comets, fuch as in their perihelion come neareft the 
fun, are the finalleft, and revolve in lefler orbits. 
Dr. Halley has given us a table of the aftronomical elements of 
all the camets that have been yet obferved with due care; where- 
by, whenever a new comet fhall appear, it may be determined, 
by comparing it therewith, whether it be any of thofe which 
have yet appeared 5 and confequently its period, and the axis of 
its orbit be determined, and its return foretold, 
There are many things in the comet of 1532, obferved by Pe- 
ter Apian, which intimate its being the fame with that of 1607, 
obferved by Kepler and Longomontanus ; and which Dr.Halley 
himfelf again obferved in 1682. All the elements agree, and 
there is nothing contradi&s the opinion, but that inequality in 
the periodic revolution ; which, however, he thinks, is no 
* more than may be accounted for from phyfical caufes: no more, 
in effect, than is obferved in Saturn; the motion of which planet 
is fo difturbed by the refit, efpecially Jupiter, that its period is 
uncertain for feveral days together; to what errors then may 
not 
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not a comet be liable, which rifes to almoft four times the height 
of Saturn ; and whole velocity, if but a little increafed, would 
change its elliptic orb into a parabolic one? 

What further confirms the identity, is the appearance of ano- 
ther comet in the fummer of 14563 which, though obferved by 
none with accuracy, yet by its\period, and the manner of its 
tranfit, he concludes to be the fame: and thence ventures, to 
foretel its return in the year 1758. See Whifton’s Salar 
Syftem, where the orbits of the feveral Comets are delineated, and 
their periods, fo many of them as are known, exprefs'd. ‘ 

To determine the Place and Courfe of a ComET:—Obferve the di- 
ftance of the comet from two fixed ftars; whofe longitudes and 
latitudes are known: from the diftances thus found, calculate 
the place of the comet by trigonometry, after the manner de- 
livered under Prane'T.—By repeating the obfervations and 
operations for feveral days fucceffively, the courfe of the co- 

~met will be had, 

Lo determine the Courfe of a Comer mechanically; and without any 
apparatus of inftruments.—The following ingenious method, by 
a thread, we owe to Longomontanus: obferve four ftars round 
the comet, fuch, as that the comet may be in the interfection of 
the right lines that join the two oppofite ftars; which is eafily 
found by means of a thread placed before the eye, and extend- 
ed over-againft the ftars and comet. © 
Suppofe, v.gr. the comet’s place in the heavens. A, (Tab. A/tro- 
nomys fig. 23.) between the four ftars, By Cy D, E3 where the 
line joining the {tars B and D, ‘paffes:through the body of ‘the 
comet ; and the like does the line pafling through Cand E.! 
On a globe, whereon theft four ftars-are found, extend a thread 


through Band D, and another through C and E; the point |, 


of interfection will give the place of the comet. This practice 


being repeated for feveral days, the comet’s courfe will-be had | 
on the globe; which courfe will be found to be'a great circle : | 


from any two points whereof, it will be eafy to find: its incli- 
nation to the ecliptic, and the place of the nodes; only by 
obferving where’ a thread ftretched: through the two points 
cuts the ecliptic. 


Tf thofe. words-be united in the fame phrafe by a conjundtion. 
the comma is omitted : thus, Zhe imaginaiion and ihe ee iB 
not always agree. The comma may/alfo be omitied between two 
phrafes that are,very fhort, efpecially if they depend on the 
fame regimen, and are united by a conjun@tion: thus, Alexan= 
der conquered Afia and eftablifhed the monarchy of the Greeks. 
The ingenious author of the traét de ratione interpungendi,printed 
with Voftius’s Hlement..Rhetor. Lond. 1724. laysdown the ufe of 
a comma to be, to diftinguifh the fimple members of a period, or fen- 
tence ; 1.e. {uch as only confift of one fubjeét, and one definite 
verb.—T hus Cicero, Venio nune ad voluptates agricolarum, quibus 
ego incredibiliter delector, quee nec ulla impediuntur feneélute, &S mibi 
ad fapientis vitam proxime accedere videntur. See SENTENCE. 
But this rule does not go throughout ;. the fame author inftan= 
cing many: particular cafes, not included herein, where yet 
the comma is advifable. 
Sometimes, é.§7. a propofition includes another, which may be 
called partitivey as being only apart of the entire phrafe ; in 
which cafe, the two are to be divided from each other by commas. 
Thus, He always fays,.as he tells-usy the fineft things in the world. 
The points,.or. paufes in difcourfe, it is obferved, are ina kind 
of mufical proportion : the comma ftops the reader’s voice while 
he may privately tell one; the femicolon, two ; the colon, 
three ; and the period or full-ftop, four. 
The ancients only made ufe of two kinds of points, or paufes in 
a period; the. larger they. called members, the Greeks cola, 
——o thus..[+] the fmaller incifa, the Greeks» commata, 
us [5]. 

The moderns,. refining on their predeceffors, have fubdivided 
mith into a colon and femicolon ; fome fay, without any 
ood foundation in» nature ; tho a 
wfefulnele of the divifion, igsnconeeumteen 
As.the member, or colon, divides the period into two parts, 
each containing a fenfe, though that imperfect; thus, Antequan 
de republica, patres conferipti, dicam ea que dicenda hoc tempore ar~ 
bitror ; where the fenfe doesnot reft, nor is the period or fen- 
tence, perfect, without the addition of, exponam wobis breviter 


Te determine the Parallax of aComet. See PARALLAX, 
Trajectory of aCometT, See TRayectTory. 

COMITATUS Poff. See the article PossEs : 
COMITIA *, an affembly of the Roman people, eitheriin the 


profedionis, S reverfionis mec : the comma fabdivides each mem~ 
ber. into intermediate divifions, which, of themfelves, have no 
preci meaning at alls wv. gr, Nabil oft, mibi crede, virtute for-* 
mifius, nihil pulchrius, nibil amabilius. 


comitium, Or campus martius; meeting for the eleGtion of ama- 
giftrates, or for confulting on the important affairs of the .re- 
public, See Frey of Mars, &c. 

* The word comes from theverb cats, :oricomen, to goitogether. 
‘There were certain days fixed for thefe aflemblies, called dies 
comitiales; marked witha cin the-calendar of Julius Cxfar. 
Comitial aflemblies held for the ele&tion-of confuls, were called 
confular comitia: in like manner, the other comitia took names 
from the officer to be created ; whether a tribune, a pontiff, 
zedile, or the like. 

+ There were three kinds of thefe comitia, viz. curiata, centuriata, 
and ¢ributa; fo diftinguifhed, from the manner wherein the 
people voted, and gave their fuffrages, viz. by curize or pa- 
rifhes, tribes, or centuries. 

Authors make the difference between: comitia, and concilia, to 
confift in this; that in the former the whole people were called 
together, in the latter only a part. 

The comitium, or the place where the comitia were ordinarily 
held, was a large hall in the Roman Forum: it was a long 
time open at top; on which account, the aflemblies were often 
interrupted by the ill weather: it was firft covered over in 
the time of the fecond Punic war. See Forum. 

Rofinus obferves, that the confuls and tribunes were not icrea- 
ted in the comitium, but in the campus martius. ! 

COMITIALIS Morbus, an antient term for the epilepfy, or fal- 
ling-ficknefs ; fo called, becaufe if any perfon was feized with 
it in the Roman comitia, the aflembly was immediately dif- 
folved; this being efteemed an unlucky omen: or rather be- 
caufe thofe liable to it were chiefly feized in the comitia, or 
great afflemblies. See EprLepsy. 

COMMA *, Kouwe, in grammar, a point, or character formed 
thus [,]; ferving to mark a fhort ftop, or paufe ; and to di- 
vide the members of a period. 

* The word is Greek, formed of xom]o, feco, I cut. 

It is very difficult to fix the precife ufe of the comma ; different 
authors define, and ufe it differently: the ordinary doGtrine is, 
that the comma ferves to diftinguifh nouns, verbs, adverbs, and 
the feveral parts of a period that are not neceflarily joined 
together. But this conveys no clear, precife idea ; for what is it 
to diftinguifh the parts of a period not neceffarily joined together ? 

F. Buffer has carried the do&trine of the comma further: ac- 
cording to him, the comma ferves to diftinguifh thofe members 
of a period, in each whereof is a verb, and the nominative'cafe 
of the verb, Thus, That fo many people are pleafed with trifles, 
is owing to a weakne/s of mind, which makes them love things ea/y 
zo be comprehended, 

Befides this, the comma is ufed to diftinguifh, in the fame mem- 
ber of a period, feveral nouns fubftantives, or nouns adjectives, 
or verbs not united by a conjunétion. Thus, Virtue, wit, 
knowledge, are the chief advantages of @ man: or, @ man never 
becomes learned without fludying conptanthy, methodically, with a 
gut, application, &c, 


Frequent commas, as on other oceafions they pro icu- 
ity.and diftingtnels, and. eafe the reader, Porn in modes 
and comprehention of :his author ; fo, in oratory, are they of 
efpecial ule and -effect ; particularly where an adverfary is to 
be clofely ,and_ pointedly attacked, upbraided, reprehended 

wounded, &c. witnefs that of Cicero againft Verres ; Noe 
enim nos color ifte fervilis non pilofce gence, non dentes petri de- 
ceperunt : octli, Jepercilia, frons, vultus denique totus, qui fermo 
quidam tacitus mentis eft, bic in fraudem, bomines impulit : bic, 
e0s, .quibus erat ignotusy decepit, Sefellit, in fraudem induxit : 


- pauci tua ifta, lytulenta vitia novimus ; pauci tarditatem ingenii, 


Stuporem, debilitatemque lingue, &e. 


Comma, in mufick, is the fmalleft of all the fenfible intervals of 


tune, 

The comma is about the tenth part of a tone: or it is the in- 
terval whereby a perfect femitone furpaffes an imperfeé one ; 
or a perfect tone, an imperfect one. See Tone. i 
Mr. Sauveur fays, a comma is the difference between a tone 
majorand minor, It is feldom in ufe, except in the theory of 
mufick, to fhew the juftnefs of the concords; for in the 
practice, the divifion is drowned and loft. Each lefler tone 
ordinarily contains ten commas. 

Lancelot only divides his tone into nine parts, or commas; fo 
that according to him, a comma is the ninth part of a tone. 
The proportion of the greater comma in number, is as 80 to 
81 ; that of the fmaller, as 2025 to 2048, 


COMMANDING Ground, in fortification, an eminence or rifing 


ground which overlooks any poft, or ftrong place. 

Of this they reckon three forts: 1°. 4 front commanding ground ; 
which is an height oppofite to the face of the poft, which plays 
upon its front. 

2°. A reverfe commanding ground, which is an-eminence that can 
play upon the back of any place or poft. 

3°. An enfilade commanding ground, or curtin commanding ground ; 
which is an high place, that can with its fhot fcour all the 
length of a ftrait line, 


COMMANDMENT, in a legal fenfe, has various ufes: as, 


Commandment of the king; when, on his own mere motion, and 
from his own mouth, he cafts a man into prifon, 


Commandment of the juftices, is either abfolute, or ordinary ; abfslute, 


as when on their own authority, and their own difcretion, they 
commit a man to prifon for punifhment. 

Ordinary, as when they commit him ‘rather for fafe cuftody 
than punifhment.—A man committed to an ordinary Com- 
mandment is replevifhable. 


Commanpmenr is alfo ufed for the offence of him who direéts 


or wills another to tranfgrefs the law ; as by murder, theft, 
and the like. 


COMMANDRY, a kind of benefice, or fixed revenue belong- 


ing to a military order, and conferred on antient knights who 
had done confiderable fervices to the order, 
There 


{ 
"There are rid, or regular Commandries, obtained in order, and 
by merit: there are others of grace or favour, conferred at the 
pleafure of the grand mafter. 
"There are alfo Commandries for the religious in the orders of 
§. Bernard and §, Anthony.—The kings of France have con- 
verted feveral of the hofpitals for lepers into Commandries of 
the order of S. Lazarus. his ' 
Commandries may be compared to conventual priories 5 which, 
at firft, were no more than adminiftrations of the revenue of 
certain places at a diftance from the principal monaftery : as 
there was a neceffity for having monks difpofed in the houfes 
to take care of the effeéts; fo there was the like neceffity for 
fending knights into thofe places where the order had lands. 
The Commandries of Malta ave of different kinds ; for as the or- 
der confifts of knights, chaplains, and brothers fervitors, there 
are peculiar Commandries or revenues attached to each. . 
The Knight to whom one of thefe benefices or Commandries is 
given, is called Commander: which agrees pretty nearly with 
the prepofitus {et over the monks in places at a diftance from 
the monaftery, whofe adminiftration was called obedientia ; be- 
caufe depending entirely on the abbot who gave him his com- 
miffon. ‘Thus it is with the fimple Commanders of Malta, 


who are rather farmers of the order, than beneficiaries; pay- | 


ing a certain tribute or rent, called refponfio, to the common 
treafure of the order. 

COMMEMORATION, the remembrance of any one; or 
fomething done in honour of a perfon’s memory. 

Among the Romanifts, it is a praétice for dying perfons to 
leave a legacy to the church, for the rehearfing fo many maf- 
fes in Commemoration of them, 

The eucharift is a Commemoration of the fufferings of Jefus 
Chrift; and is not, therefore, Jefus Chrift himfelf. 

ComMEMORATION is alfo the name of a religious feaft, other- 

wife called: 4l/-faints, held on the firft of November, in me- 
mory of all the faithful deceafed ; inftituted in the XIth cen- 
tury, by Odilo abbot of Cluny. See Frasr. 
The occalion of its inftitution is varioufly related; the moft plau- 
fible account is this: a religious knight returning from a pilgri- 
mage to the holy land, and lofing his road, met a hermit ; who 
hearing that he was a Franc, asked him if he knew the mona- 
ftery of Cluny, and the abbot Odilo ; the pilgrim profeffing his 
knowledge of both, the hermit told him, that God had difco- 
vered to him, that he was to have the credit of delivering fouls 
from the pains they fuffer in the other life; charging him, at his 
return, to exhort Odilo, and thofe of his community, to con- 
tinue their prayers and alms for the dead. See Cruny. 

COMMENDAM, in the canon law, exprefles the charge, truft, 
and adminiftration of the revenues of a benefice, given to a 
Jayman to enjoy, by way of depofitum, for the {pace of fix 
months; in order to its being repaired, &c. or to another bi- 
fhop, or ecclefiaftic, to perform the paftoral offices thereof, 
till fuch time as the benefice is provided of a regular incum- 
bent. See Benerice. 

Antiently, the adminiftration of vacant bifhopricks belonged 
to the neareft neighbouring bifhop; which is ftill praétifed be- 
tween the archbifhoprick of Lyons, and the bifhoprick of Au- 
tun: on this account they were called commendatory bifbops. 
This cuftom appears to be very antient: S, Athanafius fays of 
himfelf, according to Nicephorus, that there had been given 
him in commendam, i. e. in adminiftration, another church be- 
fides that of Alexandria whereof he was ftated bifhop. 

The care of churches, it feems, which had no paftor, was 
committed to a bifhop, till they were provided of an ordina- 
ry: the regifter of pope Gregory I. is full of thefe commiffions, 
or Commendams, granted during the abfence or ficknefs of a 
bifhop, or the vacancy of the fee. 

Some fay, that pope Leo IV. firft fet the modern Commendams 
on foot, in favour of ecclefiaftics who had been expelled their 
benefices by the Saracens ; to whom the adminiftration of the 
vacant churches was committed for a time, in expectation of 
their being reftored : though S. Gregory is faid alfo to have ufed 
the fame, while the Lombards defolated Italy. 

In a little time, the practice of Commendams became exceed- 
ingly abufed ; and the revenues of monafteries were given to 
laymen for their fubfiftence. The bifhops alfo procured feveral 
benefices, or even bifhopricks in commendam, which ferved as 
a pretext for holding them all without dire€tly violating the 
canons, Part of the abufe has been retrenched ; but the ufe of 
Commendams is {till retained; as: an expedient to take off the 
incompatibility of the perfon, by the nature of the benefice. 
When a parfon is made bifhop, his parfonage becomes vacant; 
but if the king give him power, he may ftill hold it i commen- 
dam. 

CommenbAm; in Romifh countries, is a real title of a regular 
benefice ; as an abby, or priory given by the pope to a fecular 
clerk, or even to a layman, with power to difpofe of tbe fruits, 
thereof during his life. 

No benefice that has a cure of fouls, i, e. no parfonage, or 
bifhopric can be given in commendam. This practice being 
entirely contrary to the ‘canons, none but the pope, who has 
a power of difpenfing with the canons, can confer it. 

When the Commendam becomes vacant by the death of the 
eommendatory, it is not efleemed vacant by his death, but as it 


was before the Commendam was granted ; that making no alte- 
ration in the thing: yet the pope gives the fame benefice iz 
commendam again, by a privilege which he ftill continues. 
By the pope’s bulls, a commendatary abbot has the full authority 
of the regular abbot to whom he is fubftituted : this isexpreffed 
in plain terms, curam monafterit ac regimen & adminiftratiomem 
tibi in fpiritualibus © temporalibus plene committendo. For this 
reafon, the bulls exprefly require, that he be a prieft; or, 
that if he have not yet attained the age of a priefthood, he 
fhall take orders as foon as he has, But this isa mere forma- 
lity, or matter of ftyle; the thing is never executed. 
Indeed, the fpiritual direétion of the abby, while it is in 
Commendam, is lodged wholly in the clauftral prior. The 
commendatary abbots have not any authority over the religious 
in fpiritualibus : they even cannot either appoint or fet afide 
the clauftral priors, who are nominated in the bulls the ad- 
miniftrators of the fpiritualities; in which, however, this re- 
ftriGtion is added, viz. till the abbot arrive at the age of 25 
years, to aflume the priefthood, ‘The bull given the prince 
of Neubourg for the abby of Fefcamp, runs thus: ¢ ne ob de~ 
fetium atatis primo-dictum monafterium aliquod in fpiritualibus pa- 
tiatur detrimentum ; priorem-claufiralem pro tempore exi/tentem, 
primo-diéti monafterii in fpiritualibus, dmec tu 25 tue atatis an- 
num pervexeris, duntaxat conflituimus ac deputamus, The words 
adminiftration in fpirituals, are underftood principally of the 
monaftic rule, or difcipline ; from. which the commendatary 
abbots are excluded, when they are promoted to the prieft- 
hood, unlefs they become regulars. 
The pope grants benefices in commendam, not only to clerks, 
by-difpenfing with their age, and other qualifications required ; 
but they alfo difpenfe with the clericate even in children yet in 
the cradle, till they become of age to take the tonfure : it be- 
ing fufficient to obtain a bull, that it be reprefented at Rome, 
that the child is deftined for the ecclefiaftical ftate. 

In this cafe there isan ceconomus, or fteward, appointed to 

take care of the temporal concerns, See OECoNomus. 

COMMENDATI. See Arriparus. 

COMMENSURABLE quantities, in geometry , are fuch as have 

fome common aliquot part, or which may be meafured by fome 
common meafure, fo as to leave no remainder in either, 
Thus, a foot and a yard are commenfurable; there being a third 
quantity which will meafure each, viz. an inch; which taken 
12 times makes a fof, and 36 times a yard. 
Commenfurables are to each other, either as unites to a rational 
whole number ; or as one rational whole number to another. 
In incommenfurables it is otherwife. The ratio of Commenfura- 
bles therefore is rational; that of incommenfurables irrational : 
hence, alfo, the exponent of the ratio of Commenfurables is a 
rational number. 

CoMMENSURABLE zumbers, whether integers ot fraGtions, are 
fuch as have fome other number which will meafure or divide 
them without any remainder, 

Thus, 6 and 8, 4, and 2, are refpettively commenfurable 
numbers, 

CoMMENSURABLE in power. Right lines are faid to be commen- 
Jurable in power, when their {quares are meafured by one and 
the fame fpace, or fuperficies. 

ComMENSURABLE /urds, are fuch furds as being reduced to their 
leaft terms, become true figurative quantities of their kind ; 
and are therefore as a rational quantity to a rational, 

COMMENTARY, or Comment, a glofs, or interpretation, 
affixed to fome antient, obfcure, or difficult author, to render 
him more intelligible, or to fupply what he has left undone. 
Sir Henry Savil has wrote a Commentary of 300 pages in quar- 
to, to explain the firft eight propofitions in Ewclid.—S. Evre- 
mond obferves, that commentators commonly {pend a great 
part of their time in finding out beauties the author never 
dreamt of, and in enriching him with their own thoughts. 

Commentary is alfo ufed for a fort of hiftory, written by a 

perfon who had a chief hand in the tranfadtions related, 
Such are the Commentaries of Czfar, of Sleidan, of Montluc, &c. 
The word is alfo ufed for certain books written on fome particu- 
lar fubje&t: Kepler has an excellent book of Comaentaries on 
Mars, containing obfervations on the motion of that planet. 

COMMERCE, 'the exchange of commodities ; or, the buying, 
felling, or trafficking of merchandize, money, or even paper 5 
in order to profit by, the fame. 

There is no doubt but Commerce is nearly as antient as the 
world itfelf: neceffity fet it. on foot, the defire of conveniency 
improved it, and vanity, luxury, and avarice, have brought it 
to-its prefent pitch. At firft it only confifted in the exchange 
of things neceflary for life: the plowman gave his corn and his 
pulfe to the fhepherd, and received milk and wool in exchange: 
which method of Commerce by exchange fubfifts fill in many 
places; as about the coafts of Siberia, and the Danifh, and 
Mufcovite Lapland; among feveral nations on the coafts of 
Africa ; among mott of thofe of America, and many of Afia. 
See EXCHANGE, 
It is not precifely known when the Commerce by buying and fel- 
ling firft began ; nor when coins, and the feveral {pecies of gold, 
filver, and copper, had their rife. The firft monies were wood, 
leather, and iron ; and even at this day, it isthe cuftom in fome 
; places 


COM 


places of both Indies, to give a certain value in fea-fhells and j 


coco-nuts, for merchandices, drugs, &c. See Money, and Coin. 
The firft inftance of this kind of Commerce in the facred wri- 
ting, is in the time of the patriarch Abraham, For prophane 
authors, they ufually fix its epocha to the reign of Saturn and 
Janus in Italy ; and the antient authors, according to Caefar, 
attribute its invention to the god Mercury. 

The Egyptians, Phcenicians, and Carthaginians, who were a 
Tyrian colony, were the firft, the moft daring and expert tra- 
ders of all antiquity: at leaft, it is evident they were the firft 
who run the hazard of long voyages ; and who fet on foot a 
traffick by fea between coafts very remote. 

Among the antients, Commerce did not appear unworthy the ap- 
plication of perfons of the firft rank: Solomon, we are told, 
frequently joined his merchant-fleets with thofe of the king 
of Tyre, for their Voyage to Ophir; and by this means 
rendered himfelf, though in a little kingdom, the rich- 
eft king of his time in the univerfe. Under the Afiatic and 
Grecian empires, antient hiftory gives us from time to time 
the traces of a Commerce cultivated by feveral nations: but it 
flourifhed more confiderably under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans; as appears from that vaft number of colleges and com- 
panies of merchants in the feveral cities mentioned in hifto- 
rians and antient infcriptions. 

The deftruétion of the Roman empire by the irruptions of the 
Barbarians, brought that of Commerce along with it; or at leaft 
fufpended its ordinary operation for fome time: by degrees it 
began to recover itfelf, and made a new progrefs; efpecially in 
Italy. Hence, the Pifans, Florentines, Genoele, and Vene- 
tians, who abounding in fhipping, took occafion to fpread 
themfelves through all the ports of the Levant and Egypt ; 
bringing thence filk, fpices, and other merchandices; and fur- 
nifhing the greateft part of Europe therewith, And thus was 
the modern Conynerce founded on the ruins of that of the an- 
tient Greeks and Romans to the fame places: and thus did 
thofe famous republics acquire their luftre and power, | 
The Germans, however, had a long time carried ona feparate 
Commerce ; which was not borrowed from the Romans, nor did 
it fall with theirs. Towards the end of the twelfth century, 
the German cities fituate on the coaft of the Baltic, and the 
rivers that run into it, got into a confiderable traffick with the | 
neighbouring ftates. 

As their Commerce was much interrupted by pyrates, 72 of 
them united together for their mutual defence; and were 
thence called hanfeatic, or hans towns. See Hans Town, 

Thus they flourithed till the beginning of the fixteenth or the end 
of the fifteenth century ; when a divifion arifing among them, 
and about the fame time a new paflage to the Indies, by the] 
Cape of Good Hope, being difcovered by the Portugueze ; and 
fettlements made on the coaft of Africa, Arabia, and the In-} 
dies: the antient Italian and Hanfeatic Commerce funk ; and 
the chief trade came into the hands of the Portugueze. ‘ 
The Portugueze had not poffefled thofe different trades above 
100 years, when, about the beginning of the feventeenth cen- 
tury, the Dutch began to fhare it with them; and in a little 
time difpoffefled them of almoft the whole. The Englith, 
French, Danes, and Hamburghers, excited by their fuccefs, 
have likewife made fettlements in the Indies, and on the coafts 
of Africa ; though much lefs confiderable ones, excepting thofe 
of the Englifh. 

Laftly, America, difcovered by the Spaniards foon after the 
Portugueze had difcovered the new way to the Indies, likewife 
became the objeét of a new, vaft, and moft important Com- 
merce, for all the nations of Europe; whereof Cadiz and Sevil 
were made the center. 

It istrue, the firft conquerors of this new world ftill poffefs the 
greateft and richeft part of it; and preferve the Commerce 
thereof to themfelves with a world of jealoufy : yet, befides 
thatthe Englifh, French, Portugueze, and Dutch, have feve- 
sal rich and flourifhing colonies, both in the iflands and the 
continent ; it is certain, thatit is as much for other nations as 
themfelves that the Spaniards every year fend their flota’s for 
the treafures of Peru and Mexico. 

The trade of Europe was no fufferer by this new one of Ame- 
rica ; the north and fouth have ftill the fame mutual occafion 
for each other as before, 

The navigation from the Baltick to the Mediterranean was te- 
dious and difficult: the fituation of Flanders, and the manu- 
faGtures which there flourifhed from the tenth century, toge- 
ther with the free fairs of that country, engaged the merchants, 
both of the north and fouth, to eftablifh their magazines firft 
in Bruges, and then in Antwerp, 

The veftablifhment of the republic of Holland, the favourable 
reception it gave to {trangers, and the refuge it afforded to re- 
ligionaries, drew ftore of manufaGurers to it, as well as manu- 
factures; and foon funk the Commerce of Antwerp. 

And the fame reafons, the convenience and multitude of the 
ports of England, the good of the wools, and the induftry of 
the workmen, have brought thither a confiderable part of the 
Commerce of Europe. 


¥ In he the nobles are allowed to exercife Commerce with- 
ov. L 


out derogating from their nobility: by ah ordonnance of 
Louis XIII. merchants are allowed to take on them the qua+ 
lity of nobles ; and by another of Louis XIV. they are declared 
capable of being fecretaries of ftate, without laying afide their 
Commerce. Tt may be added, for the honour of trade, that 
fome of the Italian princes, looking on them(felves as the chief 
merchants of their ftates, do not difdain to make their own 
palaces ferve as magazines: and there are feveral kings in Afia, 
as well as moft of thofé on the coafts of Africa and Guinea, 
who negotiate with the Europeans by their faGtors, and fre- 
quently in perfon, 

Commerce, on the foot it now ftands, is divided into Commerce 
by land, and by fea ; that by long voyages, and by fhort ; inland 
or domeftick, and foreign ; and by wholefale and retail, 

A great part of the foreign Commerce of England is now carried 
on by colleétive companies: fome incorporated by the king’s 
charters, with an exclufiye privilege, as the Eaft-India and 
South-Sea companies ; others only private affociations, as the 
Turkey and Hamburgh companies. See Company. 

Chambers of Commerce. See the article CHamBER. 

Charaéters in Commurce. See the article CHARACTER. 

COMMINATORY, a claufe inferted in a law, edit, patent, 
Ge, importing a punifhment wherewith delinquents are me- 
naced ; which, however, is not tobe executed in its rigor, 
Thus, in France, when an exile is enjoined not to return on 
pain of death, it is deemed a Comminatory penalty ; fince, if he 
do return, it is not ftriGly executed ; but a fecond injunction is 
then laid on him, which is more than Comminatory, and from 
the day of the date thereof, imports death without remedy, 

COMMINUTION, the aé of grinding, or breaking any matter 
into fmaller particles—The effect of chewing, or matticating 
our food, is the Comzminution thereof, 

COMMISSARY, an officer of the bifhop, who exercifes eccle- 

fiaftical jurifdiGtion in thofe parts of the diocefe which are fo far 
remote from the fee, that the chancellor cannot call the fub« 
jects thereof to the bifhop’s principal confiftory, without their 
too great moleftation, 
This officer, called by the canonifts Commiffarius, or officialis fo- 
raneus, is appointed to fupply the bifhop’s office in the out-parts 
of the diocefe, and in fuch parithes as are peculiar to the bifhop, 
and exempted from the jurifdi@ion of the archdeacon: for 
where the archdeacons have jurifdi@tion, as in moft places they 
have, either by prefcription or compofition, the Commiffary is 
fuperfluous, and frequently vexatious. 


| Commissary, in an army.—There are two forts of Commiffa~ 


ries. 

Commissary-GENERAL ofthe muffers, or mufter-mafter gene- 
ral, takes an account of the ftrength of every regiment, reviews 
them, fees that the horfe be well mounted, and all the men well 
armed and accouter’d. 

Commissary-GENRRAL of provifions, has the charge of furnifh- 
ing the army with all things of that kind. 

COMMISSION, in common Jaw, is the fame with delegation a~ 

mong the Civilians; and is taken for the warrant, or patent 
which any man exercifing juri{UiGtion, either ordinary or extra 
ordinary, hath to authorize him to hear, or determine any 
caufe or action. - 
The term, however, is fometimes extended further than to mat= 
ters of judyment ; as in the Commiffion of purveyors, which 
feems to be null by the {tatute for taking away purveyance, 
12 Car. II. and the high Commiffion-court, which was founded 
on the ftatute 1 Eliz, and is alfo abolifhed by aét of parliament 
17 Car. I. ‘The perfons charged with a Commiffio are hence 
called Commiffioners ; fometimes Committees. 

Commission of anticipation, was antiently a Commiffion given un- 
der the great feal, to collect a fublidy before the day. See An~ 
TICIPATION. 

Commission of afficiation, isa Commiffion under the great feal, 
to aflociate two, or more learned perfons, with the feveral ju- 
ftices in the feveral circuits and counties in Wales. 

Commission of bankruptcy, a Commiffion under the great feal, 
directed to five or more commiffioners, to inquire into the 
particulars of a man’s circumftances, who hath failed, or 
broke ; and to act according to certain ftatutes made in that 
behalf. 

CommissIon of peace. See Justice of peace. 

Commission of rebellion, or writ*of rebellion, is ifued out when a 

man, after proclamation iflued out of the chancery, or the ex- 
chequer, and made by the theriff, to prefent himfelf, under pain 
of his allegiance, to the court by a certain day; does not ap- 
pear. See REBELLION. 
This Commiffion is dire&ted, by way of command, to certain 
perfons; three, two, or one of them, to apprehend, or caufe 
to be apprehended, the party asa rebel; and to bring him to 
the court on a day affigned. 

Commisston-Offcers. See the article OFFICER. 

Bask of Commissions. See the article Boox. 

Comission, incommerce. See FAcTORAGE. 

COMMISSIONER, he who has a commiffion, e. gr. a patent, or 
other legal warrant, to execute any publick office. See Com- 
MISSION, WARRANT, ©&c. 
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Such are, Commifficners of hawkers and pedlars, Commiffianers of 
alienation, Commiffioners of the ftamps, &c. 
Commissroners of the Cuftoms. } ce H Customs. 
Commissioners of Excife. l EXxcIsE. 
Commission ERs of the Navy, See the article Navy. 
Lords Commissioners of the Treafury. See Treasury, and Ex- 
CHEQU 
COMMISSUM Fide’. See the article Fipe1. 
COMMISSURE*, Comussura, a term ufed by fome authors, 
for the jun@ures, or for the fmall meatus’s, or interftices of bo- 
dies; or the little clefts between the particles ; efpecially when 
thofe particles are broadifh and flat, and lie contiguous to one 
another, like thin plates, or lamella. See Pore. 


* The word literally fignifies a joining, or conneéting of one thing 
to another. 


Commiussurg, in architecture, &e denotes the joint of two 
ftones; or, the application of the furface of the one to that of 
the other. 

Among anatomifts, Commiffure is fometimes alfo ufed for a fu- 
ture of the cranium, or skull. 

COMMITTEE, in law, one or mote perfons, to whom the con- 
fideration of any matter is referred, either by a court, or by con- 
fent of the parties concerned. M j 

Commirree of Parliament, is a board confifting of a certain 

number of members, appointed by the whole houfe, for the 
examining of a bill, or making report of an inquiry, or procefs 
of the houle, &c, 
Sometimes, the whole houfe is refolved into a committee ; on 
which occafion each perfon has a right to fpeak, and reply as 
much, and as often as he pleafes: an expedient they ufually 
have recourfe to in extraordinary cafes, and where any thing is 
to be thoraughly canvafled.—W hen the houfe is not in a Com- 
mittee, each gives his opinion regularly, and is only allowed to 
fpeak once. : : 

Commirree of the King, is ufed for a widow of one of the king’s 
tenants; it is thus called, as being by the antient law of the 
realm committed to the king’s careand protection. See Wipow. 

COMMODATE, Commoparum, in the civil jurifprudence, 

the loan, or free conceffion of any thing moveable or immove- 
able, for a certain time,on condition of reftoring again the fame 
individual after a certain term. 
The Commdate isa kind of loan: there is this difference, how- 
ever, between a loan and a Commodate, that the latter is gratis, 
and does not transfer the property: the thing muft be returned 
in eflence, ahd without impairment : fo that things which con- 
fume byule, or time, cannot be objects of a Commedate, but of 
aloan; in regard they may be returned in kind, though not in 
identity. 

COMMODITIES Staple. See the article SraPue. 

COMMODORE, in the navy, an under-admiral, or perfon com- 
miffioned by an admiral to command a {quadron of fhips in 
chief. See ApmMiRAL, and SquaDRON, 

COMMON, Communis, fomething that belongs to all alike ; is 

owned, or allowed by all; and is not confined to this more than 
that. See Communtis. 
In which fenfe, Common ftands oppofed to proper, peculiar, &c. 
Thus, the earth is faid to be our Common mother; in the firft, 
or golden age, all things were in Common, as well as the fun 
and elements: the name animal is Common to. man and beaft ; 
that of fubftance to body and fpirit. ; 4 
Philofophers difpute whether there be any fuch thing as common 
notions, innate, or impreffed on the mind by nature herfelf; or 
whether our ideas are all adventitious, 

Common Bench. See the article Common PLeas, 

Common Council, See the article Common Councit. 

Common Dué?, in anatomy. See Ducrus Communis. 

Common ine, in law, a certainfum of money which the refiants 

within the liberty of fome leets pay to the lord thereof; called, 
in fome places, head-filver ; in others cert-money, or certum letze, 
and head-pence. 
It was firft granted to the lord towards the charge of his pur- 
chafe of the court-leet ; whereby the refiants have now the con- 
veniency of doing their fuit-royal near home, without, being 
compelled to go to the therifP's turn. 

Common Hunt, the chief huntfman belonging to the lord-mayor 
and aldermen of London. 

Common Jntendment, in law, the common underftanding, meaning, 
or conftruétion ofany thing; without {training it to any foreign, 
remote, or particular fente, 

Bar to Common Jntendment, isan ordinary or general bar, which 
commonly difables the declaration of the plaintiff. See Bar, 
and InreNDMENT. 

Common Law, that body of rules generally received, and held as 
law in this nation, before any ftatute, or written law, was made 
to alter the fame. 

After the decay of the Roman empire, Britain became invaded 


by three kinds of German people, wiz. the Saxons, Angles, and 4. 


Jutes. From the Jutes defcended the men of. Kent, and thofe 
of the Ifle of Wight ; from the Saxons came the people called 
the Eait, South, and Weft-Saxons ; and from the Angles came 


the Eaft-Angles, Mercians, and Northumbrians. 
Now, as each people had its peculiar cuftoms, fo each inclined 
to different laws; whereof, thofe of the Weft-Saxons, and 
Mercians, who inhabited the midland countries, were upon the 
diffolution of the heptarchy, and eftablifhment of a monat chy, 
preferred to the reft, and acquired the common appellation of 
Zus Anglorum. Their particular names were /¥2/2-Saxonlage, 
and Merchenlage. 
By thefe laws the nation was governed for feveral ages, till being 
at length fubdued by the Danes, the cuftoms of thofe people 
were introduced, ‘and incorporated with the reft; and thusa 
new form of Common law arofe, called Danelage. 
The Danes being afterwards, in their turn, overcome by the 
Normans; the conqueror, on a review of the feveral laws and 
cuftoms that then obtained, abrogated fome, and abolifhed o- 
thers; adding fome of his own country laws: and the fyftem, 
or aflemblage of thefe, is what we call the Common law. 
The Common law of England, is properly, the common cuftoms 
of this kingdom ; which, by length of time, have obtained the 
force of laws. 
It is called lex non fcripta, the unwritten law: not but that we 
have moft of it written in the old Norman diale&, but becaufe 
it cannot be made by charter, or parliament: for thofe are al- 
ways matters of record; whereas cuftoms are only matter 
of faét, and fubfift no where but in the memory of the peo- 
ple. 
From the common reafon of things, therefore, Common law 
fhould appear the beft, moft beneficial, and eafy to the people ; 
in regard it confifts of fuch rules and praétices as they them- 
felves fpontaneoufly, and as it were by the impulfe and direGtion 
of their own interefts, were led to : whereas, the written laws, 
made in England by the king and parliament, are impofed on 
the fubje&t at once, and without any trial, or foreknowledge 
how they fhall anfwer; and whether or no they are like to 
prove beneficial to the nation, and agreeable to the nature 
of the people: excepting fuch as are firft made temporary ; 
and for their approved utility, afterwards perpetuated. 
The firft Saxon laws publifhed in England, were thofe of king 
Ethelbert in the VIth century. 300 years after, king Alfred, 
whom our hifterians call magnus juris anglicani conditor, having 
united the heptarchy, and rendered himfelf mafter of the whole 
nation, made a collection from among the feveral laws of the 
feveral provinces of his domains ; and commanded them to be 
obferved throughout his kingdom. This colle&tion was denomi- 
nated folk-right, and foon after, the Common law ; as being com- 
mon to the whole nation, { 
Befide the Common law of England in general ; there are in'di- 
vers parts of the nation particular cuftoms, and common ufages, 
which have the force of Common law among thofe people who 
have retained them : fuch as the Borough-Englith, Gavelkind, 
&c,.—.Where the Common law is filent, there the ftatute law 
fpeaks, See Srarurs. 
All trials at Comnmon law are by a jury of twelve men, See Jury. 
Tria, &e. 
Common Month, Mont. 
Common Motion, bsee the article) Moriow. 
Common Objeé?. Oxjecr. 
Common-PLace Book, Adverfaria, among the learned, denotes 
a regifter, or orderly collection of what things occur worthy 
to be noted, and retained in the courfe of a man’s reading, or 
ftudy 5 fo difpofed, as that among a multiplicity of heads, and 
things of all kinds, any one may be eafily found, and turned 
to at pleafure. 
- Common-place-books axe things of great fervice: they area kind 
of promptuaries or ftorehoufes, wherein to repofit the choiceft 
‘and moft valuable parts of authors, to be ready at hand when 
wanted. Several perfons have their feveral methods of ordering 
them: but that which comes beft recommended, and which 
many learned menchave now given into, is the method of that 
great mafter of order Mr, Locke, He has thought fit to publith 
eitina letter to M. Toifnard ; determined thereto, by the great 
: conveniency and advantage he had found from it in 20 years 
experience ; as well as by the recommendations and intreaties 
of many of his friends, who had likewife proved it, 
The fubftance of this method we fhall here give the reader ; 
whereby he will be eafily enabled to execute it himfelf. 
The firit page of the book you intend to take down their Cam- 
man-places in, is to ferveasa kind of index to the whole; and to 
contain references: to every place or matter therein; in the com- 
modious contrivance of which index, fo as it may admit of a 
fufficient copia, or variety of materials, without any confufion ; 
all the fecret of the method confifts, 
Incorder to this, the firft page, as already mentioned, or, for 
more room, the two firft pages that front each other, are to be 
divided, by parallel lines, into 25 equal parts; whereof, every 
fifth line is to bediftinguifhed, by its colour or fome other circum- 
Htarice. Thefe lines are to be cut perpendicularly by ‘others, 
drawn from top to bottom ; and in the feveral {paces theteof, 
the feveral letters of the alphabet, both capital and’ minufcule, 
are to be duly wrote. : y 
The form of the lines and divifions, both horizontal and perpen- 
dicular 


dicular, with the mannet of writing the lettets therein, will 
be conceived from the following {pecimen ; wherein what is to 
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be dohe in the book for all the letters of the alphabet, is here 
fhewn in the firft four, 4, B, C, and D, 
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The index of the common-place book thus formed, matters are 
ready for the taking down any thing therein, : 

In order to this, confider to what head, the thing you would 
énter is moft naturally referred; and under which, one would 
be led to look for fuch a thing: in this head, or word, regard 
is had to the initial letter, and the firft vowel that follows it; 
which are the charaéteriftic letters whereon all the ufe of the 
i depends, 

sree a er. I would enter down a paflage that refers to the 
head beauty ; B, I confider, is the initial letter, and ¢ the firft 
vowel: then, looking upon the index for the partition B, and 
therein the line ¢, (which is the place for all words whofe firft 
letter is B, and firft vowel 2; as Beauty, Beneficence, Bread, 
Bleeding, Blemifhes, &c.) and finding no numbers already down 
to direct me to any page of the book where words of this cha- 
raéteriftic have been enter’d, I turn forward to the firft blank 
page I find, which ina frefh book as this is fuppofed to be, will 
be page 2, and here F now write what I have occafion for on 
the head beauty; beginning the head in the margin, and in- 
denting all the other fubfervient lines that the head may ftand 
out and fhew itfelf: this done, I enter the page where it is 
wrote, viz. 2, inthe index, in the fpace Be; from which 
time, the clafs Be becomes wholly in pofleffion of the .ad 
and 3d pages, which are configned to letters of this charaéte- 
fat found any page or number already entered in the {pace 


B e, I muft have turned to the page, and have wrote my mat- | 


ter in what room was left therein: fo, if after entering the 
paflage on beauty, I fhould have occafion for benevolence, or 
the like, finding the number 2 already pofleffed of the {pace of 
this charaéteriftic, I begin the paflage on benevolence in the 
remainder of the page, which not containing the whole, I 
carry it on to page 3, which is alfo for Be; and add the 
number 3’in the index. “ 

An example will make the method of writing down the heads 
obvious. 


Beauty. ‘© The power of perceiving the ideas of Jeauty is juftly 
called a fenfe, becaufe of its affinity to the other fenfes 
in this, that the pleafure does not arife from any know- 
ledge of principles, proportions, caufes, or of the ufeful- 
nefs of the objeét ; but ftrikes us at firft with the idea 
of beauty: nor does the moft accurate knowledge in- 
creafe this pleafure of beauty; however, it may fuper- 
add a diftinét rational pleafure from profpe@s of advan- 
tage, or from the increafe of knowledge. And further, 
the ideas of beauty, like other fenfible ideas, are necef. 
farily pleafant to us, as well as immediately fo; neither 
can ‘any refolution of our own, nor any profpeét of ad- 
vantage or difadvantage, vary the beauty or deformity 
of an objeé&t: for as in the external fenfations, no view 
of intereft will make an objeét grateful ; nor detriment, 
diftin&t from immediate pain in the perception, make it 
difagreeable to the fenfe; fo, propofe the world as a 
reward, or threaten the greateft evil, to make us ap- 
prove a deformed object, or difapprove a beautiful one ; 
diffimulation may be procured by rewards, or threat- 
nings; or we may in external conduct abfain from 
any purfuit of the beautiful, and purfue the deformed ; 
but our fentiments of the forms, and our perceptions 
would continue invariably the fame. Hence, it plainly 
appears, that fome objects are immediately the occafi- 
ons of this pleafure of beauty; and that we have fénfes 
fitted for perceiving it; and that it is diftin& from that 
joy which arifes from felf-love, upon profpeét of ad- 
vantage, Nay, do not we often fee conveniency and 
ufe neglected to obtain beauty, without any other pro- 
{pe&t of advantage in the beautiful form, than the fug- 
gefting the pleafant ideas of beauty? Now this fhews 
us, that however we may purfue beautiful objets from 
felf-love, with a view to obtain the pleafures of beau+ 
ty; as in “archite@ture, gardening, &c, yet there muft 
be a fenle of beauty antecedent to profpeéts of even 
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this advantage : without which ferife, thefe obje&s would 
not be thus advantageous; nor excite in us this pleafure 
which conftitutes them advantageous, Our fenfe of 
"beauty, from obje&ts by which they are conftituted good 
tous, is very diftin from our defire of them, when 
they are thus conftituted: our defire of beauty may be 
counterbalanced by rewards and punifhments, but ne- 
< ver our fenfe of it, Had we no fuch fenfe of beauty, 
© houfes, gardens, drefs, equipage, might be recommend- 
© ed to us as convenient, fruitful, warm, eafy ; but 
* never as beautiful: and in faces, I fee nothing that 
could pleafé us, but livelinefs of colour, and fmooth- 
© nels of furface-—Jnguiry into the Original of our Ideas of 
© Beauty, &c, 8v0. Lond. 1725. p. 10, 11, 12, 
BENEVOLENCE. ¢ The true {pring of all actions called virtucus, 
* is fome determination of our nature to ftudy the good 
© of others; or fome inftin&, antecedent to all reafon 
© from intereft, which influences us to the love of others: 
* —The fame caufe which determines us to purfue hap- 
© pinefs for ourfelves, determines us to efteem and bene= 
* wolence for others: even the very frame of our nature, 
© or a generous inftin&.—This univerfal benevolence to- 
‘ wards all men, we may compare to that principle of 
© gravitation, which extends to all bodies in the univerfe, 
© but like the love of benevolence, increafes as the diftance 
© is diminifhed; and is ftrongeft when bodies come to 
touch each other, Id. ib. p. 131, 143. 199.—As all 
men have felf-love, as well as benevolence; thofe two 
principles may jointly excite a man to the fame ation : 
and then they are fo be confidered as two forces im- 
pelling the fame body to motion : fometimes they con- 
{pire ; fometimes are indifferent to each other ; and 
fometimes are oppofite. Thus, if a man has fuch 
© ftrong benevolence as would have produced an aétion 
* without any views to felf intereft ; that fuch a man 
has alfo in view private advantage, does no way dimi- 
nifh the denevolence of the aétion. When he would not 
© have produced fo much publick good, had it not been 
© for profpect of felf-intereft ; then the effet of felf-love 
© is to be deduéted ; and his benevolence is proportioned to 
© the remainder of good, which pure benevolence would 
“ have produced. When a man’s benevolence is hurtful 
« 
‘ 
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to himfelf, then felf-love is oppofite to benevolence; and 
the benevolence is proportioned to the fum of the good 
produced, and the  refiftance of the felf-love furmounted 
thereby.—The morality of any perfon, or the quantity 
of publick good produced by him, is in a compound 
ratio of his’ benevolence and abilities : or, (by fubftitu- 
ting the initial letters for the the words, as M = mo- 
ment of good, and ~ moment of evil) M=B+A, 
Idem, ib, p. 130, 131, 143, 199.’ 


When the two pagesdeftined for one cla are full, look forwards 
for the next backfide' that is blank; if it be that which imme- 
diately follows, write at the bottom of the margin of the page 
filled, the letter v, for verte, turn over; and the fame at the 
top of the next page; and continue from this new page as be- 
fore. If the pages immediately following be already filled with 
other clafles; then write at the bottom of the page laft filled 
the letter v. with the number of the next blank page; and at 
the top of that page, the number of the page laff filled: then 
entering that head in this new Page, proceed as before, By 
thefeé two numbers of reference, the one at the top, and the 
other at the bottom of the page, the difcontinued matters are a- 
gain connected. It may not be amifs, too, every time you puta 
number at the bottom of a page, to put it likewife in the index. 
Note, if the head be a monofyllable beginning with a vowel, 
the vowel is at the fame time both the initial letter and the 
chara&teriftic vowel : thus, the word art is to be wrote in Aa 
Mr. Locke omits three letters of the alphabet in his index, viz. 
K, ¥, and W; which are fapplied by C, F, U, equivalent to 
them: and as for Q, fince it is always followed by an z, he 
puts it in the fifth place of Z; and fo has no Z u, which is a 

characterifti¢ 
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chara@teriftic very rarely occurs. By thus making Q, the laft 
in the index, its regularity is preferved, without diminifhing 
its extent. Others chufe to retain the clafs Zu, and affign a 
lace for 9 2 below the index. : 
Trany iach that thofe hundred claffes are not fufficient to 
comprehend all kinds of fubjeéts without confufion, he may 
follow the fame method, and yet augment the number to 500, 
by taking in one more charaéteriftic to them. Y 
But the inventor affures us, that in all his colleétions, for a 
long feries of years, he never found any deficiency in the in- 
dex, as above laid down. : ; 

Common Pxeas, Communia placita, oF Bancus communis, one 
of the king’s courts, now conftantly held in Weftminfter- 
hall; but antiently moveable, : ; 
Gwyn obferves, that till the granting of magna charta there 
were but two courts called the king’s courts; viz. the exche- 
quer, and the king’s-bench 5 and that upon the grant of that 
charter the court of common-pleas was erected, and fixed toa 
place certain, viz. Wedftminfter-hall : whence the writs which 
before ran coram me vel jufticiarits més, fimply ; were now 
changed, and run coram jufticiariis mets apud Weftmon, 
All civil caufes, beth real, perfonal, and mixed, are tried in 
this court, according to the fri& law of the realm: Fortef- 
cue reprefents it as the only court for real caufes. 
The chief-juftice hereof is called the lord chief-juftice of the com- 
mon pleas ; who. is accompanied with three or four his aflo- 
ciates, created by letters patent, and as it were judges inftalled 
or placed on the common bench by the lord chancellor, and the 
lord chief-juftice of the court. ; 
The reft of the officers belonging to this court, are the cu/fos bre- 
vium; three prothonctaries, or praenotaries See ProrHoNo- 
vary. A chirographer 5 fourteen filazers 5 four exigenters 5 clerk 

the warrants; clerk of : 

%, treafury dak of ie bg foer clerk of the effaigns clerk 
of the cutlawries ; clerk of the e rors 5 whole feveral funétions 
fee in their places, CusTos brevium, CuHinoGRAPHER, Exi- 
GENTER, CLERK, Se, 

Commor ray. See the article Ray. eam 

Common, in grammar, denotes the gender of nouns which is 
equally applicable to both fexes, male and female. 
Such is that of parens parent 5 which is either mafculine, or fe- 
minine, as it is ufed to fignify either father, or mother. 


The Latin grammarians, “belides this, which they call the com- 


man of two, do alfo make a common of three; which extends | 


to mafculine, feminine, and neuter. 


Common, in geometry, is applied to an angle, line or the like, | 


which belongs equally to two figures, or makes a neceflary 
part of both. ’ t 

Common Center of Gravity. See CENTER of Gravity. , 

Common Divifer, is aquantity, or number, which exaétly di- 
vides two, or more other quantities, or numbers, without leav- 
ing any remainder. t 

Common, in law, that foil, the ufe whereof lies open or com- 

mon to the feveral inhabitants, or holders of a particular town, 
or lordthip. 
Jn which fenfe, we fay, common of pafture, 
common of turbary, common of eftovers, &c. 
Common of pafture, is divided into common in graf, common ap- 
pendant, common appurtenant, and common by way of neighbour- 
hood. 

Common in grofs, isa liberty to have commun alone, that is, with- 
out any land or tenement in another man’s land, granted ei- 
ther toa perfon for life, or to him and his heirs. This is 
commonly pafled by deed, or fpecialty. 

Common appendant, and ComMon appurtenant, are ufually con- 
founded ; both being defined to be a liberty of common apper- 
taining to, or depending on fuch, or fuch a freehold ; which 
common mutt be taken with beafts commonable; as horfes, 
oxen, &c. being accounted fitteft for the plowman ; and not 
with goats, geefe, and hogs. 

Others diftinguifh between the two, thus; common appurtenant 

may be fevered from the land whereto it appertains ; but not 

common appendant, which, according to my lord Ceke, had its 

original in the following manner : 

¢ When a lord enfeoffed another in arable lands to hold of him 
< in foccage; the feoffee, to maintain the fervice of his plow, 
© had at firft, by courtefy of his landlord, common in “his wattes, 

« for neceflary beafts, to ear and compoft his lands: and that 

« for two caufes; 1°. becaufe it was tacitly implied in the fe- 

c 

“ 

‘ 

« 


common of fifhing, 


offment; by reafon the feoffee could not till, or compoft his 
pafture: by confequence, therefore, the feoffee had, as a 
thing neceflary, or incident, common in the waftes, or Jands 
of the lord. 
© of tillage.’ ‘ 
Common per Caufe de Vicinage, 1. €. by reafon of neighbour- 
hood; is a liberty that the tenants of one lord in one town, 
have to common with the tenants of another lord in another 
town. 
But it is to be obferved, that thofe who claim this kind of com- 
mon (which is ufually called intercommoning) may not put their 
cattel into the common of the other two, for then they are di- 
{trainable ; but, turning them into their own fields, if they 


2°, For the maintenance and advancement 


Tenants in CoMMON. 
Common receptacle. 3 s 

Common Jenjory. Sa 
ComMon time. 
ComMon year. 
COMMONER, is ufed for a ftudent in fome univerfities, entered 


the juries, or jurata writs ; clerk of 
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ftray into their neighbours common, they muft be fuffered. See 
INT ERCOMMONING, 

See the article Tenanr. 
RECEPTACLE. 

SENsoRY. 

See the article Time. 

See the article YEAR. 


in a particular rank, 
The word is alfo applied to a member of the houfe of com- 
mons 5 in contradiftin@tion to a peer, 

COMMONS, in parliament, are the lower houfe, confifting of 
knights elected by the counties, and of citizens and burgefles by 
the cities and borough-towns, 

In thefe elections, antiently, all the people had votes; but king 
Henry VI. to avoid tumults, firft appointed, that none fhould 
vote for knights but fuch as were freeholders, did refide in the 
county, and had 405, yearly revenue: the perfons elected for 
counties to be milites notabiles, at leaft efquires, or gentlemen 
fit for knighthood; native Englifhmen, at leaft naturalized ; 
and 21 years of age: no judge, fheriff, or ecclefiaftical perfon, 
to fit in the houfe for county, city, or borough. 

All members of either houfé, with their menial fervants, and 
neceflary goods brought with them, are privileged from all at- 
tachments and imprifonments ; except for treafon, felony, or 
breach of peace, all the time of the feffion, and till they ar- 
rive at home, eundo, morando, ad propria redeundo. 

The commons fit in their houfe promifcuoufly ; only the /peaker 
has a chair, or feat, fixed towards the upper end ; and the clerk, 
with his affiftant, fits near him. 

The members have no robes, as the lords ever had; excepting 
the fpeaker and clerks; and fometimes the profeffors of law 
in term-time, and the members of the city of London. 

On the firft day of the new parliament, before any affair is 
meddled with, all the members take the oaths; ufually, be- 
fore the lord fteward, and in the court of wards. They then 
proceed to the choice of a fpeaker. And after the election of a 
{peaker, they take the oaths a fecond time. See SPEAKER. 

Privileges of the Commons. All bills for levying money on the 
fubje@, begin in the houfe of commons; in regard, it is from 
them the greateft part of the monies arife : nor will they allow 
the lords to make any alteration ina money-bill. 

They have the privilege to propofe laws, and are, in effect, the 
grand inqueft of the realm; prefent publick grievances; im- 
peach publick delinquents, even the higheft officers of the 
kingdom ; and profecute them before the houfe of lords, who 
area court of judicature, though the commons are not. 

The commons are allowed their expences during parliament- 
time, rationabiles expenfas, as the words of the writ are; 7. ¢. 
fuch allowance as the king, confidering the prices of things, 
fiiall think proper to impofe on the people they reprefent. In 
17 Edward II. the allowence was ten groats for knights, and 
five for burgefles, per day; afterwards it was raifed to four 
fhillings a day for dubbed knights, and two fhillings for all the 
reft: but all allowance is now grown into difule; and the 
courfe of the money turned the other way. 

Commons is alfo ufed in oppofition to nobles, or peers, viz, for 
all forts of perfons under the degree of a baron; including the 
orders of knights, efquires, gentlemen, the fons of the nobili- 
ty, and yeomen, Sve each under its proper article EsQUIRE, 
GENTLEMAN, YEOMAN, &c, 

Doétors Commons. See Coriece of Civilians, 

Proétor of the Commons, See Procror. 

Commons isalfo ufed for the ftated and ordinary diet, or eating, 
of acollege, inns of court, or other fociety. See Inn, &c. 

COMMONWEALTH. See Repusricx, and Roman. 

COMMOTE, an antient term in Wales, denoting half a can- 
tred, or hundred ; containing 50 villages. See HUNDRED. 
Wales was antiently divided into three provinces; each of 
thefe fubdivided into cantreds; and every cantred into two 
commotes or half hundreds. 

Silvefter Girald, however, tells us in his itinerary, that a com- 
mote is but a quarter of a hundred. 

COMMOTION, an inteftine motion, or lutation in the parts 

of any thing. 
In medicine, the term is chiefly ufed for a blow, or fhake of 
the brain. A convulfion is a commotion of the fine medullary 
fibres of the brain. A fall occafions a commotion, whence 
frequently arifes a counterftroke on the oppofite part; which 
occafions fometimes a contrafiflure, and at other times a rup- 
ture of the veflels, and an apofthume, by fhaking the whole 
mafs of the brain, 

COMMUNAM appropriare. See the article APPROPRIARE. 

COMMUNE refum. See the article RecTuM. 

COMMUNIBUS dcis, a Latin term, in frequent ufe among 
philofophical, &c, writers; implying fome medium, or mean 
relation between feveral places. 

Dr. Keil fuppofes the ocean to be-one quarter of a mile deep, 
communibus locis, q. d. at a medium, or taking one place with 
another. 


Communizus annis, has the fame import with regard to years, 


that communibus locis has with regard to places. + 
fe 
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Mr. Derham obferves, that the depth of rain, communibus annis, 
i.e. one year with another, were it to ftagnate on the earth, 
would amount to, at Townly in Lancafhire, 424 inches; at 
Upminfter in Effex 19 5 at Zurick 3245 at Pifa 4355 and 
at Paris to 19 inches, ‘ 

COMMUNICATING, in theology, the a& of receiving the 
facrament of the eucharift. See Eucuaris'. 

Thofe of the reformed, and of the Greek churches, commuui- 
cate under both kinds; thofe of the Romifh only under one, 
From the fecond book of Tertullian to his wife, it appears, 
that antiently they communicated fafting. $, Auguftin fays ex- 
prefly, that in fome churches, in his time, they communicated 
every day. Among the Greeks, M. Fleu ry obferves, the 
laity fill communicate every funday ; and that thofe who omit 
it three fundays together are excommunicated. . 

The oriental communicants receive the fpecies of wine by a 
fpoon ; and antiently they fucked it through a pipe, as has 
been obferved by Beat. Rhenanus on Tertullian. 

COMMUNICATION, the aét of imparting a thing to another, 
or making him a fharer with us therein. 

Thus, God is faid to communicate his grace to us, by means of 
his facraments, The ufe of fpeech is for the communicating of 
our ideas and fentiments to each other. 

Philofophers are at a lofs as to the manner of the Communi- 
cation, or intercourfe between foul and body. Sce Sour, 
Cause, &c. 

Communrcarton is alfo ufed for the conneétion of one thing 
with another ; or the paflage from one place to another. 
Antiently, it was frequent to have fubterraneous Communicati- 
ons between one place and another. Such a gallery makes a 
Communication between fuch two apartments. 

Bridge of ComMuNicaTion. See the article Brice. 

Lines of Communtcarion, in war, called alfo fimply dines ; are 
trenches fix or feven foot deep, and twelve broad, made between 
one fort, or work, and another; in order for a fafe paflage 
between one quarter and another ;. efpecially in fieges,—See 
Tab. Fortification, fig. 21, 22, &c. 

Communica rion ofidioms, in theology, the a& of imparting the 

attributes of one of the natures in Jefus Chrift, to the other. 
The Communication of idioms, is founded on the union of two 
natures in the perfon of Chrift : by this Communications of idioms 
it is, that we fay, God fuffered, died, tc. which is ftriétly un- 
derftood of the human nature; and fignifies, that God fuf- 
fered in his humanity, that he died’as to his human nature, €'c, 
For the denominations which fignify natures, or properties of 
nature, the fchoolmen tell us, are denominations of fuppofitums, 
or perfons, and are to be attributed to them: thus, the two 
natures only fubfifting in Jefus Chrift by the fole perfon of the 
Word, to this perfon muft be attributed the denominations of 
both natures, and of their properties. But we may not by 
Communication of idioms attribute to Jefus Chrift what would 
fuppofe him not to be God ; fince that would deftroy the hy- 
pottatical union, which is the foundation of the Communica- 
tion of idioms. Thus, we may not fay that Jefus Chrift is 
mere man ; that he is fallible) &e. 
The Lutherans carry the Communication of idioms fo far, as to 
fay, that Jefus Chrift is not only in his divine nature, and by 
reafon of his divine perfon, but alfo really and properly in his 
humanity, immortal, immenfe, &c, 

ComMMUNICATION of motion, that a& of a moving body, where- 

by another body at reft is put by it in motion, or a body al- 
ready in motion is accelerated. 
F. Malebranch looks on the Communication of motion as fomething 
metaphyfical ; 7. e, as not neceflarily arifing from any phyfical 
principles, or any. properties of bodies, but flowing from the im- 
mediate agency of God: there being, according to him, no 
more connection, or dependance between the motion or reft 
of one body, and that of another, than between the form, co- 
lour, magnitude, Sc. of one body and thofe of another. The 
motion of one body, therefore, on his principle, is not any 
phyfical caufe of that of another, See Cause. y 

Laws of the Communication of motion.—AQion, and rea&tion, 
Sir Ifaac Newton demonftrates, are equal and oppofite : fo that 
one body ftriking againft another, and thereby occafioning a 
change in its motion, does itfelf undergo the very fame change 
in its own motion, the contrary way. See Morion. 
Hence, a moving body ftriking direétly againft another at reft, 
the one Jofes juft as much of its motion as it communicates to 
the other ; and they will proceed with the fame velocity as if 
united into one mats. 

If, therefore, the body in motion be triple that at reft againft 
which it ftrikes, it will lofea fourth part of its motion ; and 
whereas, before, it would have run over (v. gr.) a line of 20 
foot, in a given time, it will now only run over 15; i.e, it 
will lofe a fourth part of its velocity, 

If the moving body ftrike on another already in motion, the 
firft will augment the velocity of the latter ; but will lofe lef 
of its own motion, than had the latter been abfolutely at reft. 
Thus, v. gr. if a body in motion be triple of another at reft, 
and ftrike againft it with 32 degrees of motion ; it will com- 
municate eight degrees of its motion to the other, and retain 


24 to itfelf, If the other body had already four degrees of 
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motion, the firft would only communicate five, and retain 
fince thofe five were fufficient, in regard of the inequality of 
the bodies, to make them proceed with equal velocity. 
After the fame manner may the other laws of Communication 
of motion in bodies perfectly hard, and void of all elafticity, 
be determined. But all hard bodies that we know of have an 
elaftick power; and in elaftick bodies, the laws are different, 
and much more intricate, See Exasticity ; and the laws of 
percuffiin in elaftick bodies, fee under Percussion, 
If a body, when moved by another, happen to decline out of 
the way, fo as to leave a free paflage to the body whereby it 
was moved ; yet, that will only proceed with the velocity 
which it had after its Communication to the other, not with 
that it had before: it being a rule, that evety thing endeavours 
to perfevere, not in the ftate wherein it was formerly, buc i. 
that wherein it is at that jun@ture: therefore, a body which 
has already loft part of its motion, by its meeting with ano- 
ther ; may lofe ftill more bya fecond and a third, fo as at length 
to become perfectly quiefcent. 
Hence, 1ft, if two unequal homogeneous bodies move in a right 
line with the fame velocity,the greater muft perfevere in motion 
longer than the fmaller: for the motions of both bodies are as 
their maffes; but each communicates of its motion to the cir- 
cumjacent bodies which touch its furface, in proportion to the 
magnitude of its furface; the larger body, therefore, though it 
has more furface than the fmaller, yet having lef, in propor- 
tion to its mafs or quantity of matter than the fmaller, will lofe 
a lefS portion of its motion every moment than the fmaller. 
Suppofe, ¢. gr. acube, A, to be two foot ery way, and ano- 
ther B, one foot : the furfaces here will be as four to one, but 
their mafles as eight to one, If therefore thofe bodies move with 
the fame velocity, the cube A will have eight times as much 
motion as the cube B (the quantity of motion being ever as the 
quantity of matter.) That each of them, therefore, may be- 
come quiefcent at the fame time, the cube A muft lofe eight 
times as much motion every moment as the cube B: but that 
isimpoffible, becaufe as their furfaces are to each other as four 
to one; the bodies againft which they ftrike, will only be as 
four to one: therefore, when the cube B is become perfectly 
quiefcent; A will have half its motion, 
Hence, 2dly, we fee the reafon why any long body, asa dart, 
thrown lengthwile, continues its motion longer than when 
thrown tranfverfly : it meeting fewer bodies in the way to 
communicate its motion to in the one cafe than in the other, 
Hence alfo, 3dly, if a body be moved almof wholly within 
itfelf, fo as to communicate little of its motion to the ambient 
bodies, it muft continue its motion a long time. Thus, a 
fmooth brafs ball of half a foot diameter, fupported on a 
flender fmooth axis, with a very weak impulie, is found to 
revolve, for the {pace of three or four hours, 

COMMUNION, in theology, an uniform belief in feveral per- 
fons; whereby they are united under one head, in one church, 
See Unity, Unirormiry, Cuurcn, &, 
In this fenfe, the Lutherans, Calvinifts, &c, are {aid to have 
been cut off from the Romith Communion. 
This is the primitive ufe of the word Communion, as appears 
from the canons of the council of Elvira, 

Communion is alo ufed for the a&t of communicating in, or par- 
ticipating of, the facrament of the eucharift. 
The fourth council of Lateran, decrees, that every believer 
fhall receive the Communion, at leaft, at Eafter 3 which feem to 
import a tacit defire that they fhould do it oftner ; as, in ef- 
fect, they did do it much oftner in the primitive days. Gratian, 
and the mafter of the fentences, prefcribe it asa rule for the. 
laity, to communicate three times a year, at Eafter, Whitfon- 
tide, and Chriftmas, But in the thirteenth century, the praétice 
was got on foot, never to approach the eucharift except at 
Eafter ; and’ the council thought fit to enjoin it then by a 
law, left their coldnefS and remiffnefs fhould go farther ftill, 

Communion under both kinds. —In the eleventh century, the 
Communion was {till received by the laity in both kinds; or, ra- 
ther, the fpecies of bread was dipped in the wine, as is owned 
by the Romanifts themfelves. Aéfa 88. Benedi&. Sec. Ill. 
M. de Marca obferves, that they received it at firt in their 
hands, Hit. de Bearn, and believes the Communica under one 
kind alone, to have had its rife in the Weft under pope Ur- 
ban II. in 1096, at the time of the conqueft of the holy land. 
The twenty-eighth canon of the council of Clermont, enjoins 
the Communion. to be received under both kinds, diftin@ly : ad- 
ding, however, two exceptions; the one of neceflity, the other 
of caution, nife per neceffitatem, & cautelam; the firft in fa- 
vour of the fick, the fecond of the abftemious, or thofe who 
had an averfion for wine. 
Tt was formerly a kind of canonical punifhment, for clerks 
guilty of any crime, to be reduced to /ay Communien, i. e. only 
to receive it as the laity did, viz. under one kind, 
They had another punifhment of the fame nature, tho’ under 
a different name, called foreign Communion ; to which the ca- 
nons frequently condemned their bifhops and other clerks, 
This punifhment was not any excommunication, or depofi- 
tion ; but a kind of fufpenfion from the fun@ion of the order, 
and a degradation from the rank they held in the church, 
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. It had its name, becaufe the Communion was only granted to 
the criminal on the foot of a foreign clerk, i. e. being reduced 
to the loweft of his order, he took place after all thofe of his 
rank, as all clerks, 6c. did in the churches to which they 
did not belong. he fecond council of Agda, orders every 
clerk that abfents himfelf from the church, to be reduced to 
foreign Communion, 


Commounis capfula. CapsuLa. 
Communts dudtus choledochus. Ductus. 
Communis digitorum manus extenfor. \\ coe EXTENSOR. 
Communis labiorum depreffor. DEPRESSOR. 
Communis Jabiorum elevator. ELEVATOR. 
Communis mifericordia. 2 MiseERIcoRDIA. 


COMMUNITY, a fociety or body of men united together un- 
der certain common laws, agreed on among themfelves, or 
impofed by a fuperior. 

‘The Romians, who feem to have given the firft hint of Com- 
tiunities to the feveral nations into which their empire was di- 
vided, doubtlefS borrowed it from fome rules of their neigh- 
bours: they called them colleges 5 which term, among them, 
had nearly the fame fignification with Community among Us. 
Communities are of two kinds, ecclefiaffick and laick : the firft 
are either fecular, as chapters of cathedral and collegiate 
churches ; or regular, as convents, monafteries, &c. 

Lay Communities are of various kinds; fome contracted by a 
fixed abode of a year anda day in the fame place ; others 
formed by the difcharge of the fame office, the profefion of 
the fanie art, or attending the fame place of worfhip ; as thofe 
of parifhes, fraternities, Gc. 

Accordingly, the word is commonly underftood of pious foun- 
dations for the fupport of feveral perfons, either in a fecular 
or regular life ; as colleges, abies, convents, priaries, Jeminaries, 
hofpitals, inns, Bic. 

Community is more particularly ufed in the French law, for 
the joint property in goods between the husband and the wife : 
the refult of which is, that during marriage they are equally 
jntitled to all effets, and liable to all debts, contracted either 
before or under marriage. 

Community, is a {pecies of fucceflion, and the acceptance of 
Community refembles an aditio hereditatis. 

Community was fet on foot in favour of the wives, to enter 
them as fharers in their husband’s effets. 

In countries where the civil law obtains, this Community has 
no place ; nor even in feveral cuftomary countries ; as being 
reputed a burden on the man. 

Antiently, the woman’s fhare in the Community was only one 
third: and this appears {till the fenfe of the law among us ; 
the widow, at the deceafe of her husband, being only intitled 
to one third part of the moveables. 

Communrry continued, in the French law, is that which fub- 
fifts between the furvivor of two perfons joined in marriage, 
and the minor children of that marriage ; when the furvivor 
has not made an inventory of the effects in poffeflion during 
marriage. The widow may either renounce Community with 
her children, or continue it, 

Community facif, is a Community contracted between a man and 
woman, by the mere mingling of their effeéts ; provided they 
have lived together the fpace of a year and a day : this Com- 
munity being odious, is now abolifhed. 

COMMUTATION, in law, a change of a penalty, or pu- 
nifhment, vz. of a greater for a lefs, &c. as when death is 
commuted for, by banifhment or perpetual imprifonment, Se 
Some doubt whether the word be properly applied to any 
change but that of punifhment ; others will have it indifferent- 
ly ferve for the exchanging, or trucking of any thing, 

Commurarion, in aftronomy. Angle of CommuTaTion, is 
the diftance between the fun’s true place feen from the earth, 
and the place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. See PLacs. 
Thus the angle ESR,. (Tab. 4/ronomy, fig. 25.) fubtended 
between the fun’s true place E, viewed from the earth at S ; 
and that of a planet reduced to the ecliptic, R, is the angle of 
Commutation. 

The angle of Commutation, therefore, is found by fubtracting 
the fun’s true place E, from the heliocentric place of the pla- 
net R; or contrarily. 

COMPACT, in phyficks, denotes a body to be clofe, denfe, 
and heavy ; having few pores, and thofe fmall ones. 

The heavieft metals, as gold and filver, are the moft compaé?. 
See Graviry. 

Compact, in a legal fenfe, fignifies an agreement, or a con- 
traét f{tipulated between feveral parties. See Contract, 
Compact is alfo the name of a celebrated bull, confirmed by 

pope Paul IV. relating to the cardinals. 
In virtue of the bull of Compacts, cardinals can only confer 


benefices in their natural ftate; i.e. regular benefices on re- |} 


ulars. 
COMPANY *, a colleétive term, underftood of feveral perfons 
aflembled together in the fame place, or with the fame de- 
fign, See Society. 


® The word is formed of the French compagnie, and that of com- 
panio, or copipanies, which, Chifflet oblerves, are found in the 


‘Salic law, Tit. 66. 2nd.are properly military words, underftood 
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of foldiers, who, according to the modern phrafe, ate cotnrades, 
or mefs-mates, i.e" lodge together, eat together, &c. of the 
Latin cam, with, and panis, bread. Jt may be added, that in 
fome Greek authors under the Weftern empire, the word 
x»wmrapees occurs in the fenfe of fociety : but it is more probable, 
that the Greeks borrowed it from the French or Italians. 


Company, in commerce, is an aflociation of feveral merchants, 


or others, who unite in one common intereft, and contribute 
by their flock, their counfel, and ftudy, to the fetting on foot, 
or fupporting of fome lucrative eftablifhment. 

Though Company, and fociety, or fellowfhip, be in effect, the 
fame thing, yet cuftom has made a difference between them : 
fociety, or partnerfhip, being underftood of two, or three 
dealers, or not many more ; and Company ufually of a greater 
number. See SociEeTy. 

A fecond difference between Companies and focieties, is, that 
the firlt, efpecially when they have exclufive privileges, can- 
not be eftablifhed without the conceffion of the prince; and 
need letters patent, charters, Ge. 

Whereas, for the latter, it is fufficient to have the confent of 
the members, fixed, and certified by aéts and contra&ts, and 
authorized by by-laws, 

Laftly, the word Company feems more peculiarly appropriated 
to thofe grand affociations, fet on foot for the commerce of 
the remote parts of the world; as the Englifh and Dutch 
Eaft-India Company, South-fea Company, Mitlifippi Company, 
&c. The rife and eftablifhment whereof, we hall here fet be- 
fore the reader. 


Englifh Companies. — Eaft-India_ Company, was formed to- 


wards the latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth; their 
charter being dated in 1599. 
Their firft fleet, fent out in 1600, brought back fo rich a 
cargo, that in a few years they numbered 20 fhips. King 
James I. to fhew how much he had its intereft at heart, fent fe 
veral embaffies to the great Mogul, the kings of Perfia, Japan, 
and other princes, to make treaties of commerce in his name, 
and that of the Campany ; fome of which fubfift {till : the king 
of Perfia, in particular, granted the Company feveral extraor- 
dinary fayours, in recompence for the fervice the Englifh had 
done him, in affifting him to expel the Portuguefe from Or- 
mus; who, by means of their lodgment there, ufurped the 
whole commerce of the Perfian gulf. 
But its chief favours the Company received at the hands of king 
Charles II. who, by a charter in 1669, granted them the 
port and ifland of Bombay, with all the rights thereof, as fur- 
rendered to him by the Portuguefe: only referving to bim- 
felf the fovereignty and homage thereof, with a yearly acknow- 
ledgment of 104 per ann. in gold,—By another charter in 1674, 
he alfo granted them, in like manner, the ifland of St. Helena, 
belonging to him by right of conqueft, from the Dutch, who 
had before taken it from the Englifh,—By a third charter, he 
granted them a power to erecta court of judicature, com- 
pofed of a lawyer, and two merchants, in all their places, fet- 
tlements, factories, &c, to judge of feizures, and all marine 
difputes ; as alfo about bargains, exchange, ec. and even of 
all crimes committed on the high feas, or in the countries and 
territories of the Cvmpany, in Afia, Africa, and America ; 
the whole, however, agreeable to the ulages and cuftoms of 
merchants, and the laws of England. 
In 1662, the fame prince granted the Company a charter, which 
contained a confirmation of the antient ones of king James I. 
and queen Elizabeth; or rather, a new charter, granting 
them abundance of privileges which they had not before ene 
joyed: this charter is properly the bafis of the Company, and 
that whereon are founded all the rights, and the policy of the 
new Company, afterwards eftablifhed in 1698. It confifts. of 
twenty-eight articles: In the firft, the king ereéts the Com- 
pany into a corporation, or body politick, under the name of 
the governor and Company of merchants trading to the Eait-In- 
dies, The third grants them a common feal: the fourth a go- 
vernor, and twenty-four directors, or affiftants, chofe out of 
the proprietors, or ftockholders ; the fixth, feventh, eighth, and 
ninth, regulate the order and policy of the Company, fettle the 
officers, manner of election, authority, general meetings, &c. 
The tenth fixes the extent the grant ; permits all thofe of the 
Company, their children of z1 years of age, and their apprentices, 
faétors, and dometticks. to trade to the Indies, and any part of 
Afia, Africa, and America, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the Straits of Magellan. The eleventh grants them power 
to make by-laws to be obferved by the officers, factors, &c. and 
to enjoin penalties 5 provided thofe laws be not contrary to the 
ftanding laws of England. By the twelfth, the payment of 
the duties, cuftoms, &'c, of goods imported or exported is de- 
layed ; one half of it for halfa year, the other half a whole.one : 
providing, withal, that if the goods thus imported, be export- 
ed again in the fpace of thirteen months, no duties fhall be 
paid for fuch export, provided it be done aboard Englith veflels. 
The thirteenth article grants them a power of exporting fo- 
reign gold for their feryice abroad, and even Englifh gold coined 
in the Tower ; provided the fum do not exceed,50000, pounds 
fterling at a voyage. By the fourtcenth and fifteenth, they are 
allowed fix large fhips, and fix pinks, to pafs freely through all 
the limits of their grant, without the king’s being able tolay any 
imbarge 
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imbatgo on them on any occafion, ‘The fixteenth grants them 
an exclufive privilege ; to have the fole right of dealing to the 
Indies > ordering the feizure and confifcation of all veflels, (&c. 
which fhall interfere.’ The nineteenth obliges them to bring, 
at leaft, as much gold and filver into the kingdom, as they 
carry cut each vie ta The twenty-firft fixes the fum in the 
capital ftock neceflary to have a vote in the meetings, at 5007, 
ferling : allowing, however, feyeral of thofe who have lefs, to 
join feveral together to form a voice, Laftly, the twenty-fixth 
allows them to fend veffels of war, and even to make peace and 
war with all the nations not chriftian, in the extent of their 
grant. 

All thefe four charters of king Charles II. were confirmed by 
king JamesII, efpecially the laft, which was enforced with new 
fanétions ; particularly the article of exclufion; which, in 
the time of king Charles, had been but little regarded, but was 
now enforced with fuch rigorous prohibitions, that all interlo- 
pers feemed for ever excluded, 

‘The hares, or fubfcriptions of the Company, were originally only 
of fifty pounds fterling : but the direétors having a confiderable 
dividend to make in 1676, it was agreed to join the profit to the 
original, inftead of withdrawing it; and thus the fhares were 
doubled, and became of 100 /, fterling. 

‘The firft capital was only 369891 /. fterling, and 5s. which 
being thus doubled, amounted to 739782/, fterling, and 10s. 
to which, if the profits of the Company to the year 1685, wiz. 
963639 /. fterling be added, the whole ftock will be 1 703422, 
fterling. 

The Company had from time to time undergone great lofles ; 
firft, in 1680, by the lof of Bantam, out of which they were 
driven, and had their magazines plundered by the Dutch; un- 
der pretence of affifting fultan Agui againft fultan Agom, his 
father. Secondly, in 1682, when the great numbers of inter- 
lopers, to whom king Charles II. too eafily granted permiffi- 
ons, lowered their {hares cent. per cent. Thirdly, By the war 
which the Company maintained in the Indies again{t the great 
Mogul; wherein it was obliged to abandon the factory of Surat, 
and to retire to Bombay. But ftill fhe repaired her ftock, and 
fupported the reputation of her commerce, till the revolution 
which happened foon after: when the war, and the incredible 
loffes the Company fuftained by the French privateers, &c. put 
it into fo defperate a condition, that appearing fearce poffible 
to be fupported, a new one was erected. 

The charter of the new Eaft-India Company was of the year 
1698, its ftock was fo confiderable,and the fubfcriptions fo very 
ready, that in two years time, the Company had 40 veflels equip- 
ped inits fervice ; which was double of what the old one ever 
had: and fent to the Indies (communibus annis) at leaft a million 
fterling in filver: whereas the former had never fent above 
500000/. After the two Companies had fubfifted a few years in 
a feparate ftate, means were contrived to unite them, which 
was effected in 1702, whena new charter of union was grant- 
ed them, under the name of the united Company of merchants of 
England trading to the Eaft-Indies: which being fince expired, 
another charter with new powers was granted them in 1730, 
The cargo which the Company fends to the Eaft-Indies, is chiefly 
filver, bullion, and pieces of eight ; with cloth, either fcarlet or 
blue: they alfo fend fome iron, and lead, 

The returns from the Indies are chiefly filks, both raw and 
manufa€tured, cottons, callicoes, muflins, drugs, tea, coffee, 
china-ware, rice, fago, red wood, falt-petre, pepper, Carmania 
wool, indigo, &c. 

For the ceconomy and policy of the united Company ; all per- 
fons, without exception, are admitted members of it, natives and 
foreigners, men and women; with this circumftance, that 500), 
in the ftock of the Company gives the owner a vote in the gene- 
ral courts, and 2000/. qualifies him to be chofen a diretor, 
The directors are twenty-four in number, including the chair- 
man and deputy-chairman, but may be re-eleéted for four years 
fucceflively. They have a falary of 150/. per ann. and the 
chairman of 200/—-The meetings, or courts of direétors, are 
to be held at leaft once a week, but are commonly oftner, and 
they are fummoned as occafions require. 

Out of the body of direétors are chofen divers committees, who 
have the peculiar infpe@tion of certain particular branches of 
the Company's bufinefs: as, the committee of correfpondence, 
committee of buying, committee of treafury,committee of ware- 
houfes, committee of fhipping, committee of accompts, com- 
mittee of private trade, committee of houfe, and committee 
to prevent the growth of private trade. 

Other officers of the Company are—a fecretary, and affiftant with 
fix clerks: two cafhiers, with five clerks: a chief accomptant, 
with three affiftants, and twenty-two clerks: a head accomptant 
of the freight-accompts, with three clerks: a pay-mafter, with 
two afliftants, and one clerk : to which may be added a furveyor 
of thips, and two affiftants; a fhips husband for receiving the 
Company's goods at the water-fide, with an affiftant, and three 
elders; a follicitor for law affairs ; befides warehoufe-kcepers, 
elders, and labourers employed in the feveral warehoufes, 

The warchoufes, or magazines of the Company, are—that for 
Bengall goods, whichis managed by a warehoufe-keeper, and 
his affiftant, with three elders; under whom are a number of 
porters,employed at daily wages,—St,Helens warehoufe for coaft 


and Surat #oods, in which are two warehoufe-keepets, aiid fou 
elders, befides labourers. —The drug warehoufe, for drugs and 
china-ware, — Pepper-warehoufe. — Laftly, the private trade 
warehoufe, all officer’d much like the firft,—The Company has 
no fhips of its own, except a few fmall craft ufed in the Indies, 
The reft, whereby their commerce is carried on, belong to o- 
ther perfons, who build and let them out on freight to the Com= 
pany for each voyage, according to the terms of a charter-party 
agreed on.—By the by-laws of the Company, no veffel is to be 
hired, wherein any direétor is concerned dire€tly or indire@ly, 
cither as owner, or part-owner: a regulation which it is faid, 
is not over-ftriétly obferved. 

No perfons are allowed to have any private trade, except the 
Company's officers, and feamen fent to India on board their fhips; 
who are regularly licenfed to carry out and bring back commo- 
dities to a certain value, greater or lef, according to their rank, 
But at their return, their cargoes are to be configned to the 
Company, and fold by them at their next fale. The Jews alto 
and others dealing in diamonds, are allowed to trade for them+ 
felves by the Company's thips, on allowing fo much per cent, to 
the Company for freight. 

The Company has three principal fettlements, viz. Fort- William 
in Bengall; Fort St. George on the coaft of Coromandell ; and 
the ifland of Bombay : each of which has feveral fubordinate 
factories. 

The factories dependent on Fort-William, are Caffimbuzar, 
Patna,Dacca, Ballafore,and Jugdea.—T hofe on Fort St.George, 
are Fort-Marlborough, Fort St, David, Vizagapatam, Ingeram, 
and Madipollam.—Thofe on the ifland of Bombay are Gom- 
broon, Surat, Anjingo, and Tellicherry, 


Royal African ComPany, eftablifhed for the commerce of the 


coafts of Guinea, is governed much like that of the Eaft-Indies, 
Tts privilege is exclufive: it fends out yearly, ten or a dozen 
thips, of about 150 ton, loaden with old and new draperies, 
and with iron-works, {ciflars, knives, muskets, cottons, and 
other lef§ confiderable merchandices, 
‘The returns are in gold-duft, elephants teeth, wax, and leathers: 
but the beft article of its commerce is the negroes, which it fends 
toJamaica, Barbadoes, and other Englith ifles in America; fre- 
quently, even to the ports of New Spain. See Necro, Assr- 
ENTO, &e, 
The firft eftablifhment of this Company, was by acharter granted 
1661, in favour of the duke of York; fecuring to him the 
commerce of all the country, coats, iflands, &c, belonging to 
the crown of England, or not poffeffed by any other chriftian 
prince ; from Cape Blanc in 20° nor, lat. to the Cape of Good 
Hope in 34° 30’ fou. lat. The charter was foon after returned 
into the king’s hands by the duke, and revoked, by confent of 
the parties affociated with him in the enterprize ; and a new char- 
ter was granted in 1663, with ampler privileges than the former. 
The principal adventurers here, were queen Katherine of Portu- 
gal, queen Mary of France, the duke of York, Henrietta Maria 
duchefs of Orleans, prince Rupert ; in brief, the whole court 
came into it. The other adventurers, i, ¢, thofe who were to be 
charged with the management of affairs, were chofen from a- 
mong the wealthieft and ableft merchants ; efpecially thofe wha 
had already dealt to thofe countries. By this charter the grant 
was enlarged, and the Company put in poffeffion of all the coun- 
tries, Gc. between the port of Sally in S. Barbary to the Cape of 
Good Hope, for a thoufand years ; only referving to the crown 
the homage thereof, with the acknowledgment of two elephants 
to be prefented the king, or his fucceflors, every time any of 
them fhould fet foot within the countries and colonies within 
their grant. 
The privileges granted by the charter, are, firft, that the Cam- 
pany thall bea corporation, or body politick ; fhall have acom- 
mon feal, bearing on one fide an elephant, fupported by two 
negroes ; on the other, the king’s portrait. That the governor, 
with his deputy,and feven of the twenty-four afliftants, be autho- 
rized to take on them the direétion of affairs : that they may hold 
courts, make laws, infli& punifhments, &c. provided, (Hill, they 
be equitable, and confiftent with the laws of England. That 
the adventurers may transfer their ftock at pleafure ; provided 
the transfer be made in open court, and be regiftered. That they 
may equip and fend out what veflels they pleafe, for commerce 
or war ; but that they pay the duties and cuftoms, That no vef- 
fels but thofe of the Company, and thofe authorized by it, fhall 
traffick within the limits of its grant, on pain of confifcation, 
That the Company may make war, in defence of its colonies, a- 
gainft invaders, &c, “That it have the benefit of all the mines 
in itsterritory; the king only referving to himfelf two thirds of 
the gold mines, upon bearing two thirds of the expence. Laftly, 
that the king referves for himf{elf and his fucceffors, the right of 
intervening,and being admitted at any time a fharer in the ftock, 
upon contributing a proportionable fum to the reft. 
This charter was confirmed by new letters patent in 1673 ; fol-- 
lowed by a proclamation, inforcing the obfervance of the article 
ofexclufion : but neither charter nor proclamation being able to 
fecure them from interlopers, they had recourfe to the prote- 
tion of king James II. who had been twice among the number 
of merchant adventurers ; of whom they obtained a moft fe- 
vere declaration on their behalf, in the year 1685. 
On this foot the Company bas flood ever fince, till the year 
17203 
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17205 when a new African Company being formed by the duke 
of Chandos, and others ; and acharter purchafed at the expence 
of 250000 /, fterling ; the two companies {oon became united, 
Hamburgh Company, is the oldeft trading eftablifhment in the 
kingdom ; though not always known by that name, nor re- 
ftrained to thofe narrow bounds under which it is now confined. 
Tt was firft called, the Company of merchants trading to Calais, 
Holland, Zealarid, Brabant, and Flanders: then it acquired the 
general title of merchunt-adventurers of England ; as being com- 
pofed of all the Englifh merchants who traded to the Low- 
Countries, the Baltic, and the German ocean, Laftly, it was 
called the Company of ‘merchant-adventurers of England trading to 
Hamburgh. ; ; y 
This Company, as well as fome others in England built on its 
model, is very different from thofe abovementioned ; and differs 
widely from the ordinary plan and fyftem of fuch focieties. Tn 
effet, this is not a fociety of dealers, each furnifhing a part of 
the fun to conftitute the capital ftock of the company ; buta 
mere affociation, or body of merchants, who have nothing in 
common but the grant and privilege of trading to Hamburgh, 
and fome other Cities of Germany ; each managing his own 
commerce, and trading on his own bottom : only obferving a 
certain difcipline, and fome regulations, which none but the 
Company can eftablifh or change, ' 
The firft charter whereby the Flamburgh Company was eftablifh- 
ed, was in 1406, under the reign of king Henry IV. It was af- 
terwards confirmed, and augmented with divers privileges by 
many of his fucceflors ; among the reft, by Henry V. in 1413, 
Henry VI. in 1422, Henry VII. in 1493, 1505, and 1506; 
HenryVUL in 1509, 1517, and 1536; Edward VI. in 1547 5 
queen Mary in 1553, Elizabeth in 1564, and 1586; JamesI. 
in 1605, and Charles II. in 1661. 
But of all thefe charters, there are, properly, none but thofe of 
Henry IV. Henry VII. beth, James, and Charles, that are 
of any importance, or that give the Company any thing new 5 
the reft being only fimple confirmations. 
Before the charter of Henry 1V, all the Englifh merchants who 
trafficked out of the realm, were left to their own difcretion ; 
and managed their affairs with foreigners, as might be moft for 
their refpeétive interefts ; without any regard to the general 
commerce ofthe nation. 
Henry, obferving this diforder, endeayoured to remedy it, by 
uniting all the merchants in his dominions into one body ; where- 
in, without lofing the liberty of trading each for himfelf, they 
might be governed by a Company ftill fubfifting; and be fubjeét to 
regulations, which fhould fecure the general intereft of the natio- 
nal commerce, without prejudice to the intereft of particulars. 
With this view, he granted all the merchants of his ftates, par- 
ticularly thofe of Calais, then in his hands, a power of aflociating 
themfelves into'a body politick, with directors and governors, 
both in England and abroad ; to hold aflemblies, both for the di- 
reétion of bufine(s, and the deciding of controverfies among mer- 
chants; make laws; punifh delinquents; and impofe moderate 
duties and taxes on merchandizes, and merchants, to be em- 
ployed im the fervice of the corporation. 
Thefe few articles of the charter of Henry IV. were afterwards 
much augmented by Henry VIL. who firft gave them the title 
of merchant-adventurers to Calais, Holland, &c. gave them a 
power of proclaiming and continuing free fairs at Calais; and 
ordered, that to be reputed a member of the fociety, each per- 
fon pay twenty marks fterling; and that the feveral members 
fhould attend the general meetings or courts appointed by the 
dire€tors, whether at London, Calais, or elfewhere. 
The inexecution of this laft article, and contempt of fome of the 
reft, occafioning great inconveniencies to the company’s affairs, 
another charter was procured; whereby, the pain of imprifon- 
ment was menaced, for thofe who fhould abfent themfelves from 
the mectings without lawful caufe, or fhould difobey the laws. 
A petition being made to queen Elizabeth,in 1564,for an expla- 
nation of certain articles in the charter of Henry VII. anda con- 
firmation of the reft granted by other kings; that princefS, by a 
charter of the fame year, declares, that’ to end all difputes, they 
fhall be incorporated anew,under thetitle of the Company of mer- 
chant-adventurers of England, that all who were members of 
the former Company, fhould, if they defired it, be admitted mem- 
bers of this: that they fhould have'a’ common feal ; that they 
fhould admit into their, fociety what other perfons, and on 
what terms they pleafed ; and expel them again on misbeha- 
viour; that the city of Hamburgh, and neighbouring cities, 
fhould be reputed within their grant, together with thofe of 
the Low- Countries, &c, in that of the former company, ‘That no 
member fhould marry out of the kingdom ; nor purchaft lands, 
&c, in any city beyond fea: and that thofe who do, fhall be, 
ipfo facie, excluded for ever. 
‘Twenty-two yearsafter this firft charter,queen Elizabeth grant- 
ed them a (econd ; confirming the former, and further, granting 
them a privilege of exclufion ; with a power of ereéting in each 
city within their granta ftanding council. 
The woollen manufa@ture being the principal objeét of their ap- 
plication; they met with great oppofition therein firft from the 
Hanfe, who forced them frequently to change their mart or fta- 
ple ; and afterwatds under king James I. who having ereéted a 
corporation in 1616, in favour of fome private perfons, who of- 
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fered to fet up a manufaGture for dying and preffing cloths, eee 
under pretence whereof, the Company of merchant-adventurers 
were prohibited dealing therein, But that project not fucceedwg, 
and the charter being revoked two years afterwards, the mer- 
chant-adventurers, whofe Company had been diflolved two years 
before,were reftored int617,totheir antient privileges,and a new 
charter was given them,confirming their eXclufive right ; and al- 
lowing them to have officers in the feveral cuftom-houfes,to have 
an eye that they were not prejudiced in their woolens, under pre- 
tence of the like merchandizes, which others were allowed to 
fend to other parts. This charter of king James, is the laft of 
thofe confirmed by, Charles II, in the grand charter of 1661. 
The revolutions which had happened in the Low-Countries 
towards the end of the fixteenth century, and which laid the 
foundation of the republick of Holland, having hindered the 
Company from continuing their commerce with their antient 
freedom ; it was obliged to turn it almoft wholly to the fide of 
Hamburgh, and the cities on the German ocean: from which 
change, fome people took occafion to change its name to that 
of the Hamburgh Company ; though the antient title of merchant- 
adventurers is {till retained in all their writings. 

Rufia Company, this was firft proje@ted towards the end of the 
reign of king Edward VI. executed in the firft and fecond years 
of Philip and Mary ; but had not its perfection, till its chaxter 
was confirmed by aét of parliament under quecn Elizabeth, in 
1566. It had its rife from certain adventurers, who were fent 
in three veflels on the difcovery of new countries; and to find 
out a north-eaft paflage to China: thefe falling into the 
white fea, and making up to the port of archangel, were ex- 
ceedingly well received by the Mu(covites, and at their return, 
follicited letters patent to fecure to themfelves the commerce of 
Ruffia, for which they had formed an affociation, 

The charter was promifed them by Edward VI. but he dying, 
was firft difpatched by queen Mary, in 1555. By this charter, 
the aflociation was declared a body politic, under the name of 
the Company of merchant-adventurers of England, for the difcovery 
of lands, territories, iflands, 8c. unknown, of unfrequented. Their 
privileges were, to havea governor, four confuls, and twenty- 
four affiftants, for their commerce; for their policy, to make 
laws, infli& penalties, fend out fhips to make difcoveries, take 
poffeffion of them in the king’s name, fet up the banner royal of 
England, plant them; and, laftly, the exclufive privilege of 
trading to Archangel, and other ports of Mufcovy, not yet fre- 
quented by the Englith. 

This charter, not being fufficiently guarded, was confirmed by 
parliament in the eighth year of queen Elizabeth; wherein it 
was enacted, that in regard the former name was too long, they 
fhould now be called the Company of Englith merchants for difco- 
vering new trades ; under which name, they fhould be capable of 
acquiring and holding all kinds of lands, manors, rents, Sc, not 
ex¢eeding 100 marksger ann, and not held of her majetty. That 
no part of the continent, ifland, harbour, &c. not known or fre- 
quented before the firft enterprize of the merchants of their 
company, fituate to the north, or north-weft, or north-eaft 
of London; nor any part of the continent, iflands, @e. under 
the obedience of the empercr of Ruffia, or in the countries of 
Armenia, Media, Hircania, Perfia, or the Cafpian fea; fhould 
be vifited by any fubjeCts of England, to exercife any commerce, 
without the confent of the faid Company, on pain of confifcation. 
The faid Company fhall ufe no fhips in her new commerce, but 
thofe of the nation ; nor tranfport any cloths, ferges, or other 
woolen ftuffs, till they have been, dyed and prefied. «That in 
cafe the Company difcontinue of itfelf to unload commodities in 
the road of the abbey of 8, Nicholas in Ruflia, or {ome other 
port on the north coafts of Ruffia, for the {pace of three 
years ; the other fubjects of England fhall be allowed to traffick 
to Narva, while the faid Company difcontinues its commerce jn- 
to Ruffia; only ufing Englith veflcls, 

This Company {ubfifted with reputation almoft a whole century ; 
till the time of the civil wars. It is faid, the Czar then reigning, 
hearing of the murder of king Charles I. ordered all the Englith 
in his ftates to be expelled; which the Dutch taking the advan- 
tage of, fettled in their room, After the reftoration, the remains 
of theCompany re-eftablifhed part of their commerce atArchangel, 
but never withthe fame fuccefs as before; the Ruffians being now 
well accuftomed to the Dutch merchants, and merchandize. 
This Company fubfifts Till, nearly on the foot of that of Ham- 
burgh, and the northern,and TurkeyCompanics, z. e, each mem- 
ber thereof trafiicks for himfelf, and on his own bottom; only 
paying an acknowledgment of 12 or 13/, fterling, befides fome 
other dues impofed from time to time for the occafions of the 
Company and the commerce in general. 

North Sea COMPANY, or, as fome, more agreeably to its charter, 
callit, eafland company, is eftablifhed on the foot of that of Ham~- 
burgh ; from whence it appears to have been difmembered. 

Its charter is dated in the year 1579. By the firft article the 
Company is ereGted into a body politick, under the title of the 
Company of merchants of the eaf? ; to contift of Englifhmen,all real 
merchants, who have exercifed the bufine(s thereof,and trafficked 
through the Sound, before the yearr568, into Norway: Sweden, 
Poland, Livonia, Pruffia, Pomerania, €. as alfo Revel, Co- 
ningsberg, Dantzick, Copenhagen, Gc. excepting Narva, Maf- 
covy, and its dependencies, Mott of the following articles grant 

them 
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them the ufual prerogatives of fuch Companies; asa feal, 20- 
vernor, courts, laws, €&c, ; 
‘The privileges peculiar to this Company, are, that none fhall 
be admitted a member, who is already a member of any other 
Company; nor any retail-dealer at all. That no merchant 
qualified, be ‘admitted without paying fix pounds, thirteen 
thillings, and fix-pence, That a member of another Company, 
defiring to renounce the privileges thereof, and to be received 
into that of the Eait, fhall be admitted gratis; provided he pro- 
cures the fame favour for a merchant of the Eaft, willing to 
fill his place. That the merchant-adventurers who never dealt 
in the Eaft, in the places expreffed in the charter, may be re- 
ceived as members of the Company on paying forty marks: that 
notwithftanding this union of the adventurers of England, with 
the company of the Ea/t, each fhall retain its rights and privi- 
leges. That they fhall export no cloths but what are dyed and 
prefied; except 100 pieces per ann. which are allowed them 
gratis. : i ‘ 
‘This charter was confirmed by Charles IT. in 1661,with this ad- 
dition ; that no perfon of what quality foever, living in London, 
fhould be admitted a member, unlefg he were free of the city. 
Turky Company, or Levant Company. This Company is efta- 
blifhed on foot of the Hamburgh Company, i. e. there is no 
common fund, wherein the adventurers depofit their ftock, to 
make one fingle commerce; but the commerce thither is free, 
each member trafficking for himfelf; but obferving, withal, 
the rules and orders of the Company ; and all contributing, oc- 
cafionally, towards the common expences, 
This flourifhing body had its rife under queen Elizabeth: James 
I. confirmed its charter in 1606 ; adding new privileges. Du- 
ring the civil wars, there happened fome innovations in the 
government of the Company; many perfons having been ad- 
mitted members, not qualified by the charters of queen Eliza- 
beth and king James, or that did not conform to the regulati- 
ons prefcribed: Charles Il. upon his reftoration, endeavoured 
to fet it upon its antient bafis; to which end, -he gave them a 
charter, containing not only a confirmation of their old one, 
but alfo feveral new articles of reformation, 
By this, the Company is ereéted into a body politick, capable of 
making laws, &c. under the title of the company of merchants of 
England trading to the feas of the Levant. The number of mem- 
bers is not limited, but is ordinarily‘about three hundred. The 
principal qualification required, is, that the candidate bea free- 
man of London, and a wholefale merchant, either by family, or 
by ferving anapprenticefhip of feven years. Thofe under 25 years 
of age, pay 25. fterl. at their admifiion ; thofe above, twice as 
much. Each makes oath, at his entrance, not to fend any mer- 
chandices to the Levant, but on his own account 3 and not to 
confign them to any but the Companies agents, or factors. 
The Company has a court, or board at London, which is com- 
pofed of a governor, deputy-governor, and twelve direGtors, or 
afliftants ; who are all a@ually to live in London, or the fu- 
burbs. They have alfo a deputy-governor in every city, and 
port, where there are any members of the Company. The af- 
fembly at London fends out the veffels, regulates the tarif for 
the price at which the European merchandizes fent to the Le- 
vant are to be fold; and for the quality of thofe returned. It 
raifes taxes on merchandices, to defray impofitions, and the 
common expences of the Company; prefents the embaflador 
which the king is to keep at the port, eleéts two confuls for 
Smyrna and Conftantinople, &&'c. 
One of the beft regulations of the Company, is, not to leave the 
confuls, or even embaflador, to fix the impofition on yeflels for 
defraying the common expences; (a thing fatal to the Com- 
panies of moft other nations) but to allowa pention to the em- 
baflador, and confuls, and even to the chief officers ; as fecre- 
tary, chaplain, interpreters, and janizaries; that there may 
not be any pretence for their raifing any fum at all on the 
merchants or merchandices, 
In extraordinary cafes, the confuls, and even embaffador him- 
felf, have recourfe to two deputies of the Company, refiding in 
the Levant: or, if the affair be very important, they aflemble 
the whole body. Here are regulated the prefents to be given, the 
voyages to be made, and every thing to be deliberated : and 
on the refolutions here taken, the deputies appoint the trea- 
farer to furnifh the monies, &c, required. 
It is true, the embaflador and conful may act alone on thefe 
oceafions ; but the penfion being allowed them on condition of 
declining them, they chufe rather to fit till, 
The ordinary commerce of this Company, employs from 20 
to 25 veflels, from 25 to 30 pieces of cannon, 
The merchandices exported thither are cloths of all kinds and 
colours, pewter, lead, pepper, cochineel, and a great deal of 
filver, which they take up at Cadiz: the returns are in raw 
filk, galls, camlets, wools, cottons, Morocco leather, afhes for 
making glafs and foap, and feveral gums and medicinal drugs, 
The commerce of this Company to Smyrna, Conftantinople, 
and Scanderoon, is not efteemed much lefS confiderable than 
that of the Eaft-India Company; but is, doubtlefS, more ad- 
vantageous to England ; in regard, it takes off much more of 


the Englith manufaGtures than the other, which js chiefly 
carried on in money, 
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The places referved for the commerce of this Compaiy, ate all 
the ftates of Venice, in the gulph of Venice ; the fate of Ra- 
gufa ; all the ftates of the grand feignior, and the ports of the 
Levant and Mediterranean ; exce ting Carthagena, Alicant, 
Barcelona, Valencia, Marfeilles, Toulon, Genoa, Leghorn, 
Civita Vecchia, Palermo, Mefiina, Malta, Majorca, Minors 
ca, and Corfica; and other places on the coafts of France, 
Spain, and Italy. 

South-Sea Company, Many take this Company, eftablithed to- 
wards the clofe of the XVIth century, to have been originally 
intended, rather as a political contrivance for raifing a fund of 
money, to ferve in the preffing occafions of the ftate, than as 
a real eftablifhment for the fake of commerce. For the na- 
tion being exhaufted of money by the long wars with France, 
it is no wonder the phantom of a new Company fhould be 
raifed, to bring in the fub{criptions of the monied men; as the 
only expedient to be fupplied with money, without diffatisfy- 
ing the people, already wore out with fublidies, tec, 

Be this as it will, it is certain the miniftry never thought feri- 
oufly, during the whole courfe of the war, about making any 
fettlement on the coafts of South America; which was the 
thing wherewith the people were firft flattered ; befides, that 
the fund having been apparently perverted to defray the ex- 
pences of the war, its value was fo lowered, that it muft in 
all probability have funk outright, but for the unexpe&ed help 
it met with in 1713. 
By the treaty of Utrecht, the bufines of the French Affienta 
Company, which was to furnith the Spanifh Weft-Indies with 
negroes, was refigned to the Englifh, in favour of the Scuth- 
Sea Company ; which by this turn relieved itfelf from its lan- 
guifhing condition, and became in a condition to vie with the 
mott flourifhing Companies of commerce in England. 

The treaty of this Com any with the Spaniards, commences 
from May 17133 and was to hold 39 years ; during which time, 
the Company was to furnith the Spanith America with 144000 
negroes, of both fexes, between fifteen and twenty-five years 
of age, found, &. at the rate of 4800 per annum ; and for all 
that they furnith befides, only to pay half the dues to the king 
of Spain, for the firft 25 years of the farm, or affienta. It 
may be added, that in confideration of 200000 piafters, paid 
in advance to the king of Spain, to be reimburfed as the dues 
rife during the firft ten years, the Company is only to pay 
dues for 4000: the king’s due is 33 pialters 4 per head. See 
AssIENTA, 
The chief eftablithment of the French Affienta Company was at 
Buenos Ayres, a town of confiderable trade on the coaft of 
South America. The South-Sea Company, who without chang- 
ing their name, took on them the Affienta, or farm of ne- 
groes, preferves the fame eftablifhment ; and it is here their 
veflels difembark their negroes, which they had purchafed 
through all the coafts of Africa within their grant. 

The Company, it is certain, fet out with good fuccefs; and 
there was room to hope ftill better ; fince, befides that the 
value of their ftock the firft five years, rofe fafter, in propor- 
tion, than that of any other Company; his majefty, after pur- 
chafing 10000 /. fterling therein, was pleafed to condefeend to 
be their governor, or firit director, For what remains of the 
hiftory of this Company, with that fatal train of romantic Com- 
panies it drew after it, we chufe to refer to the article BusBLe. 

Harborough Company. This Company, anno 1722, was in 
embryo: its defign was to fet on foot an immediate commerce 
between the fubjects of England, and thofe of his majefty’s 
German territories. The firtt fcheme was laid in 17173; a 
charter was obtained fome time after. 

Weft-India Compantss, or thofe of the Enelith colonies in North 


America, are of a lower clas than thofe abovementioned ; and 
too numerous to be here defcribed, 


Their names are, the Fludfan’s Bay Company, 
New England, New York, Penfyluania, 
Jet, Conneéticut, Bermudas, Tobago, and Carolina Companies, 
Scotch Darien Company. This was eftablithed with good profpect 
at Edinburgh in 1699, for the commerce of §. America, 
They fent anarmament and a colony, which they endeavoured 
to eftablifh in the ifthmus of Darien, which parts N. and S, 
America : but the Englith miniftry 
vow and fupport the firft ficcefles of the Company, which had 
alarmed Spain, ever jealous of this 
Scotch colony was difperfed by t 


which fhe pretends 
Dutch Eaft-India Company, had its rife in the midft of the 
ftruggle which that people had for their liberty : for the Spa- 
niards having forbid all commerce with them, and fhut up all 
their ports ; neceffity infpired fume Zealanders to feek a new 
north-eaft paflage to China. 
This enterprize proving unfucceféful to three feveral armaments 
in 1594, 1595 and 1596 5 a fecond Company was formed, un- 
der the name of the Company of remote parts ; which, in 1595, 
took the ordinary rout of the Portugueze to the Indies, and 
returned in two year and a half’s time, with little gain, but 


good hopes, 
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This Company, anda new one juft eftablifhed at Amfterdam, 
being, united, equipped other fleets ; and thefe occationed 0- 
ther Companies at Amfterdam, Roterdam, in Zealand, Ge. in- 
fomuch that the ftates foon began to apprehend they might be 

* prejudicial to each other: under this concern, they called all 
the direétors of the feveral Companies together, who all con- 
fented to an union, the treaty whereof was confirmed by the 
ftates in 1602; a very remarkable epocha, as being that of 
the moft folid and celebrated eftablifhment of commerce that 
ever was in the world. u 
Its firt capital was fix millions fix hundred thoufand forins. 
It has 60 diretors divided into feveral chambers 5.20 in that of 
Amfterdam, 12 in that of Zealand, 14 in that of Delpht and 
Roterdam, and a like number in thofe at Sluys and Horn. 
As each grant expires, the Company is obliged. to procure a 
new one, which it has already done four times fince the firft; 
viz, one in 1622, for 21 years, like the firft; another for 21 
years, commencing in 1647 5 and a third in 1665, for 25 
years; a fourth in advance, commencing in 1698, to end in 
1740. Each grant cofts the Gompany a confiderable fum 5 that 
of 1647 coft 1600000 livres, and the two. following ones 
more, The laft of 1698 was confirmed by a placard of the 
ftates general, granting them an exclufive: privilege. 

Their fa&tories, refidences, &c. in the Eaft-Indies, are almoft 
infinite; reaching from the Perfian gulph to the coaft of 
China! the principal is that of Batavia,, the center of their 
commerce: here refides their general, with the ftate and fplen- 
dor of a fovereign prince; making war and peace with the 
eaftern kings and emperors atpleafure, 

The other more confiderable fa&tories, aré Taiouam on the 
coatt of China, Nangifac in Japan, Malaca, Surat, Amboyna, 
Banda, Siam, Moluccos, €c, Several on the coaft of Coro- 
mandel, and at Ipahan, Cape of good Hope, &. In all, they 
number 40 faCtories and 25 fortrelles. They have the whole: 
trade'of the fpicery in their own hands. 

Dutch Weft-India Company, eftablifhed in 1621, with an ex- 
clufive privilege to trade 24 years along the coafts of Africa, 
between the tropic of Cancer, and the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and in America, from the fouth point of Newfoundland, thro’ 
the ftreights of Magellan, that of le Maire, or others, to the 
fireights of Anian, both in the north aud fouth fea. 

The diretors are divided into five chambers, (asin the Eaft- 
India Company) out of which, 19 are chofen for the general di- 
rection of aflairs. In 1647 the Company renewed its grant for 
25, years, but it was fcarce able to hold out the term; by rea- 
fon of its great lofles, and expences in taking the bay of To- 
dos los Santos, Fernambuc, and the greateft part of Brafil 
from the Portugueze. The weaknefs of this Company, which had 
feveral times in vain attempted to be joined to that of the Eaft- 
Indies, occafioned its diflolution at the expiration of its grant. 
In 1674, anew Company, compoled of the antient proprietors 
and their creditors, was fettled in the fame rights and eftablifh- 
ment with the former; and ftill fubfifts with honour: their 
firft capital was about fix millions of florins. Its principal efta- 
blifhments, are, one at Cape Verd, another on the gold coaft 
of Africa, at Tabago, Curaflao, &c, in America. 

Dutch North Company (has no exclufive privilege; the advan- 
tages of its patent being of another kind, and very inconfi- 
derable. F 
There are alfo in Holland, Companies for the Balti¢ fea, the 
fifhery of Nova Zembla, Davis's Streights, and Greenland: 
yet, none of their fitheries are interdiCted to private traders; all 
the difference between thefe and the Companies confifting in this ; 
that the former may not go afhore to cut their fifh in pieces, and 
melt their Jard ; but matt bring their luggage to Holland, 

Dutch Levant. Company. In ftri@tnefs, there is no Levant 
Company in Holland: bat the commerce of the private traders 
is fo confiderable, that the ftate has taken the regulation there- 
of on itfelf. 
To this end, they have eftablifhed a chamber of dire@tion at 
Amfterdam, compofed’ of fix deputies and a regifter ; who, 
under the burgomafters, take care of every thing relating to 
the commerce of the Mediterranean : efpecially that of Smyr- 
na and Conftantinople, 
This Campany names the confuls, appoints the number and 
ftrength of convoys, terminates differences among the traders ; 
and has alfo a right, on occafion, to add new regulations to 
the old ones; though thofe be of no force, till confirmed by 
the ftates- general. 

French Eaft-india Company, was eftablifhed in 1664, with an 
exclufive privilege, to trade for 30 years in all the feas of the 
Eaft-Indies and South-Sea: no adventurer to be admitted with- 
out 1000 livres in ftock; and foreigners who have 20000 
livres in ftock, to be reputed Regnicoles. 
The patent grants them the ifland of Madagafcar ; and the 
king to be at one fifth of the expence of the three firft arma- 
ments, without intereft; the principal to be refunded in ten 
years ; or, if the Company find it lofes on the whole, the lofs to 
fall on the king’s fide. 

The capital fund of the Company, which was moftly furnifhed 
by the king, was feven or eight millions of livres, but was to 
have been 15 millions. 
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Company of the Weft. 
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In effe&, though no means were wanting to {upport the Covi- 
pany, yet it ftill drooped, and ftill ftruggled ;) till having fub- 
fitted ten years without any change in its form, and being no 
longer able to difcharge its engagements, there were new. re- 
gulations concerted ; but to little purpofe. At length, things not 
being difpofed fora new Eaft-India Company, nor much good to 
be expected from the old one; in 1708, the: miniftry allowed 
the directors to treat with the rich traders of S.: Malo, and re- 
fign to them their privilege under certain conditions. In the 
hands of thefe laft, the Company began to flourith, 

Its chief factory is at Ponichery, or Pondichery, on the coaft of 
Coromandel : this is the refidence of the director-general 5 the 
other faGtories are inconfiderable. . The merchandices which 
the Company brings into France, are filks, cottons, {pices, cof- 
fee, rice, falt-petre ; feveral kinds of gums and drugs, woods, 
wax, printed callicos, muflins; Sc. 


French Weft-India Company, was :eftablifhed) in 16642 their 


charter gave them the property and feigniory of Canadas Aca- 
dia, the Antilles IMands, Ile of Cayonne, and the Terra ‘firma 
of America, from the river of the Amazons*to that of OQroo- 
noko; with an exclufive privilege for the commerce of thole 
places, as alfo of Senegal and the coafts of Guinea, for forty 
years, only paying half the duties, 

The ftock of the Company. was\ fo confiderable, that in»lefs 
than fix months, 45 vedlels were equipped ; wherewith they 
took pofleffion of all the places in their gramt, and: fettled a 
commerce: yet this only fubfifted nine years, In 1674 :the 
grant was revoked, and the countries above reunited to the 
King’s dominions, as before ; the king reimburfing the a&tions 
of the adventurers... This revocation was owing: partly to the 
poverty of the Company, occafioned by its lofles in the wars 
with England, which had neceffitated it to. borrow ;aboye a 
million ; and even to alienate its exclufive privilege, for the 
coafts of Guinea: but alfo to its having in good meafure an- 
fwered its end which was to recover the commerce of the 
Weft-Indies from the Dutch, who had tore it from them: for 
the French merchants being now accultomed to traffic tothe 
Antilles, by permiffion of the Company, were fo. attached to 
it, that it;was not doubted they would fupport the commerce 
after the diflolution of the Company. 


French Mififippi Company, was fir eftablithed in 1684, in 


favour of the chevalier de la Salle; who having projected it 
in 1660, and being appointed governor of the fort of Fron- 
tignac, at the mouth of that river, travelled over the coun- 
try in the year 1683, and_ returned to France. jto foilicit the 
eftablifhment. This obtained, he fet fail for his new colony, 
with four veffels Joaden with inhabitanti, &c. but entering 
the gulph of Mexico, he did not, it feems, know. the river that 
had coft him fo much fatigue; but fettled on another river, 
unknown ;. where his colony perifhed by degrees: fo that in 
1685, there were not 100 perfons remaining.. Making: fe- 
veral expeditions to find the Miffiffipi, he was killed in one 
of them by a party who mutinied againft him; whereupon 
the colony was difperfed and loft, M. Hiberville afterwards 
fucceeded better; he found the Miffiffipi, built a fort, and 
fettled a French. colony. there: but he being poifoned, it is 
faid, by the intrigues of the Spaniards, who feared {uch a neigh- 
bour ; in 1712; M. Crozat had the whole property of tra- 
ding to the French territories, called Louifiane, granted him 
for 15 years. 

In 1717, the fieur Crozat farrendered 
his grant; and in the fame year a new Company was erected, 
under the title of Company of the wef: to which, befides every 
thing granted to the former Company, was added the commerce 
of caftor, enjoyed by the Canada Company from the year 1706, 
but expiring in 1717. In this eftablifhment, an, equal view 
was had to the finances, and the commerce of the nation: 
and accordingly, part of the conditions of its eftablifhment re- 
garded the fettling a colony, a trae, 3c. the other the vent- 
ing part of the bills, called di/%s. of fate ; which could no 
longer fubfift on their pretent footing, The former. are no 
more than are ufual in fuch eftablifhments : for the latter, the 
a€tions are fixed at five hundred livres; each payable in bills 
of ftate: the ations to be efteemed as merchandice; and in 
that quality to be bought, fold, and trafficked... The bills of 
ftate, which make the fund of the aétions, to be converted 
into yearly revenue. To put the finifhing hand. to the Com- 
pany, in. 1717 its fund was fixed at an hundred millions of }i- 
vres: which being filled, the cath was fhut up. 


India Company. ‘The junction of the former Company with that 


of Canada, was immediately followed by its union with that of 
Senegal; both in the year 1718, by an arret of council, which 
at the fame time granted the new Company the commerce of 
caftor, and made it miftrefs of the negro, or Guinea trade, to 
the French colonies in America. 

Nothing was now wanting to its perfection, but an union with 
the Eait-India Company, and with thofe of China and $.Demin- 
go, which was effected; with the two firft in 1719, and with 
the third in 1720. This union of the Eaft-India and China 
Company with the Company of the weft, occafioned an alteration 
of the name, and it was henceforth called the Judia Cam; 
The reafons of the union, were the inability of the two 


to carry on their commerce, the immenfe debts they had con- 
tradted in'the Indies, efpecially the Eaft Company; complaints 
‘whereof had been fent to court by the Indians, which difcredited 
the Company fo, that they durft not appear any longer at Surat : 
laftly, the little care they took to difcharge their engagements ; 
and their having transferred their privilege to the private traders 
of $. Malo, in confideration of a tenth in the profits of the re- 
turns of their fhips. 

‘The antient'aétions of the Campany of the weft, which were not 
at par when this engraftment was projected, ere it was com- 
pleated, were® rifen to 300 per cent. which unexpedted fuccels 
gaVe occafion to conclude the new aétions of the united Compa- 
nies would not bear lef credit. The concourfe of fubferibers was 
fo great, that in a month’s time there were above fifty millions 
fabferibed for: the firft twenty-five million a€tions which were 
granted to the India Company, beyond the 100 millions of ftock 
allowed the Company of the weft, being filled as foon as the books 
were opened; to fatisfy the earneftne(s of the fubfcribers, 
the ftock was increafed by feveral arrets to three hundred 
millions. Credit ftill increafing, the new actions rofe to 1200 
per cent. and thofe of the antient Company of tRe welt to 1900 
‘per cent, an exorbitant price, to which no other Company ever 
rofe, 

Its condition was now fo flourifhing, that in 1719 it offered the 
king to take a leafe of all his farms for nine years, at the rate of 
three millions five hundred thoufand livres per annum more than 
had been given before ; and alfo to lend his majefty twelve hun- 
dred ‘millions to pay the debts of the ftate: thefe offers were 
accepted: and the king, in confideration hereof, granted them 
all the privileges of the feveral grants of the Companies united to 
that Company, to the year 1770: on condition, however, of 
difcharging all the debts of the old Eaft-India Company, without 
any deduétion at all, The loan of twelve hundred millions not 
being fufficient for the occafions of the ftate, was augmented, 
three months afterwards, with three hundred millions more ; 
which, with the former loan, and another of one hundred mil- 
lions before, made fixteen hundred millions: for which the 
king was to pay intereft at the rate of three per cent. 


The duke of Orleans, in February 1720, did the Company the'| 


honour to prefide in their affembly, where he made feveral pro- 
pofals to them on the part of the king: the principal of thefe 
‘was, that they fhould take on them the charge’and adminiftra- 
tion of the royal bank. This was accepted of, and’ Mr, Law, 


comptroller-general of the finances, was named by the king, 


Infpector-General of the India Company and Bank united, 
This union, which, it was propofed, fhould have been a mutual 
help to both thofe famous eftablifhments, proved the fatal point 
from whence the fall of both commenced: from this time, both 
the bank-bills and the ations of the Company began to fall: in 
effect, the firft perifhed abfolutely, and the other had been 
drawn along with it, but for the prudent precautions taken for 
its fupport. 
The firft precaution was the revoking the office of infpeSor- 
general, and the obliging Mr. Law to quit the kingdom : the 
antient directors were difcarded, and new ones fubftituted; and, 
to find the bottom of the Company's affairs, it was ordered, they 
fhould give an account of what they had received, and disbur- 
fed, both on the account of the Company, and of the bank,which 
they had had the management of near a year. Another precau- 
tion to. come at the {tate of the Company, was by endeavouring 
to diftinguifh the lawful a@tionaries from the Miffiffippi extor- 
tioners; whofe immenfe riches, as well as their criminal addrefs 
in realifing their actions, either into fpecies or merchandice,were 
become fo fatal to the ftate ; in order, if poffible, to fecure the 
honeft adventurers their ftock. To this end, an inquifition was 
made into their books, &c. by perfons appointed by the king : 
and the new direétors, or, as they were called Regi/feurs, began 
ferioufly to look about for their commerce abroad. 
The French have had feveral other Companies; fome whereof 
have fallen of themfelves, the reft upon the expiration of their 
grants: as, the 

Baftion Company of France, which was, at firft, only a fimple 
affociation of two merchants at Marfeilles, in the XVth centu- 
ry, for fifhing of coral in the gulph of Stora-Courcoury on the 
coat of Barbary, on the frontiers of Algiers and Tunis. Having 
obtained leave of the fultan Solyman II. to make an eftablifh- 
ment, and having likewife treated with the moorifh princes of 
the country ; in 1561 they built alittle fort, called the Ba/fion 
of France, whence the Company took its name. 

he firft undertakers not being fuccefsful, a new grant was ob- 

tained of Mahomet III. in 1604, to new undertakers: in 1628 
it began to flourifh, and the colony confifted of 800 people: but 
the death of their governor in 1633, gave them a blow they 
never recovered. 
Several of the Companies have fince endeavoured to fet the fifhing 
of coral on its ancient foot, but hitherto in vain, 

Guinea Company, was eftablifhed in 1685 : its grant expired in 
1705, but it continued its trade of negroes, by the king’s per- 
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Cape Verd’ ComPany, the fame with that of Senegal, under ano 
ther name : it was eftablifhed in 1664, before the Company of the 
weft ; but the coafts of Africa being included in the grant of this 
laft, we hear no more of the Cape Verd Company till the year 
1673, when itvofe afrefh under the title of Company of Senegal. 

ge South-Sea Company, is the fame with the AffientaCompany, 

© AssIENTA, sa 

Canada Company, eftablifhed in 1628, for the commerce of ca- 
ftor-skins, &c, Its grant expiring in 1717, it was united to the 
Company of the weft ; which fee. 

Acadie Company, eftablifhed in 1683. Its grant expiring in1703. 
and the war, &c, preventing a new one, the colony was neg- 
le€ted ; and was taken by the Englifh 1710, and confirmed to 
them by the treaty of Utrecht. 

French Levant Company, eftablifhed in 16703; but its privilege 
revoked in 1684. 

French North Company, eftablifhed in 1669, and expiring with 
its grant in 16g0, 

§. Domingo Company, eftablifhed in 1698, for fifty years; car- 
tied on with honour to the year'1720, and then united to the 
India Company, 

Danifh North ComP any, was eftablifhed at Copenhagen, in 1647: 
its eftablifhments are very confiderable in Norway ; befides 
which, it fends veffels to Waranger, whence they convey their 
merchandices by land into the Danifh Lapland ; and by fledzes 
drawn by rein-deer, into the Mufcovite Lapland. It alfo feuds 
others for Borandai and Siberia ; where its agents take them up, 
and’ convey them, in like manner, on fledges to Panigorod, the 
capital of this part of the Mufcovite empire. 

The commodities it fends thither are rixdollars, tobacco, and 
linnens ; it returris nothing but furs and skins, 

Danifh Iceland Company, eftablifhed in the fame year with the 
north Company: its chief faQory is Kirkebar, a large town in 
that ifland. 

Danifh Eaft-India Company, eftablithed in the middle of the 
XVIIcth century s. their chief fa€tory is at Tranquebar, whither 
they fend twovor three veflels every year, 

Levant Comvawy of the Gencefe, eltablifhed in 7664, and con- 

firmed by the Porte; notwithftanding the oppotition of the 
French. 
Its chief commerce was to be in pieces of 5 fols, which the Ge- 
noefe had before furnifhed the Turks withal, though in the 
French name, and under their banner ; they were now to doit 
under their own banner ; and accordingly, while the humour 
of thefe pieces lafted, as they ferved not only for money, but 
were likewife ufed by Greek and Turkifh women of the 
iflands, as ornaments in their head-drefs, at the bottom of their 
vetts, or petticoats, which were covered with them; the Com- 
pany facceeded well enough: but that money being afterwards 
decried in 1670, the Company has languifhed ever fince ; and 
can now fcarce fupport a miferable commerce. 

Company of Ships, is ufed for a fleet of merchant-veffels, who 

make a kind of charter-party among themfelves ; whereby, un 
der feveral claufes and conditions tending to their common fa 
ty, they engage not! to quitone another, but to defend each o- 
ther reciprocally, during their voyage. 
Thefe affociates, in the nrediterranean, are called con/irves. The 
chief conditions of the charter+party, are, that fuch and fuch 
fhall be owned admiral, vice-admiral, and rear-admital. That 
thofe which bear no guns,{hall pay fo much per cent. of their car- 
go, for the expences of the admiral, €&¥c. that fuch and fuch fig- 
nals fhall be obferved ; that if they be attacked, the damages 
fhall be reimburfed by the Company in general, &c. 

Rule of Company, or Fellow/hip, in arithmetick, is a rule whereby 
we difcover, or afcertain the {hare of the profits, or lofles, belong- 
ing to the feveral partners, or aflociates in any enterprize, in pro- 
portion to the ftock each contributed thereto, and the time that 
ftock was in bank. 

Company, in war, denotes a little body of infantry, commanded 
by a captain. 

The French ufe the word indifferently for the horfe, or foot ; 
but the Englifh appropriate the term troop to a Company of horfe, 
See TRooP. 

The number of men in a Company is uncertain ; in the ordinary 
regiments it is 50 centinels, befides 3 ferjeants, 3 corporals and 
2 drums, &c.—A Company in the guards is 80 private men, Sce 
Reciment, and Guarps.—In the French guards the Com- 
pany is 120, in the Swifs guards 200. 

Companies not_imbodied «into regiments, are called independent 
Companies.—The French alfo have their free Companies, who ne- 
ver enter the body of any regiment; and Companies of crdon- 
nance, who in like manner never enter the body ofa regiment ; 
but confift of the gendarmes and light-horfe. They were intti- 
tuted by Charles VII. who chofe out fifteen captains, under 
each of whom was to be 100 lances, or men at arms, each 
man at arms to receive pay for fix perfons, himfelf among the 
number ; the reft to be three archers on horfeback, a cutler, and 
a fervant. 


miffion, under the name of Affiento Company, to the year 1713; Artillery Company, See the article ARTILLERY, 
when, by the treaty of Utrecht, that trade was furrendered to COMPARATES, Comparara, in logic, the terms or fubjects 


the Englifh South-Sea Company; which fee. 
Afienta Company. See Guinea ComPany, and AsstENTA, 


of a comparifon.; or the two things compared to each other. 
See ComPaRison. 
COMPA- 
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COMPARATIONE —Punétum ex Compara Tione. See Pun- 
cTUM. 

COMPARATIONIS Homageneum. See the article HomoGE- 
NEUM. 

COMPARATIVE Anatomy, is that branch of anatomy which 
confiders the fame parts of different animals, with relation to 
the particular ftruéture, and formation which is beft fuited to 
their feveral manners of living, and the neceflities of every 
creature. 

Thus, in the Comparative anatomy of ftomachs, for inftance, 
it is remarkable, that thofe creatures which have the opportu- 
nities of frequent feeding, have their ftomachs very fmall, in 
comparifon to fome creatures of prey, which, probably, may 
be under a neceffity of fafting a long time ; and therefore have 
ftomachs large enough to hold food {ufficient for fuch a time. 
However, in the common ufe of the term, Comparative anato- 
my is underftood of any anatomy of brutes; whether with an 
immediate reference of their ftru€ture to that of other animals, 
or not. 

Comparative Degree, in grammar, is an inflexion between the 
pofitive and fuperlative degrees ; whofe effect is, to fet a thing 
above or beneath the level of another. 

The Latins exprefled their Comparative degree by a particular 
termination of their adjeétives, and participles; wherein they 
are followed by the Englifh, though by few other of the mo- 
dern languages. 

The French form moft of their Comparatives, by adding the 
participles plus, moins, and aufi; the Italians by piu, meno, 
&c. as the thing is to be raifed, lowered, or equalled to ano- 
ther. 

COMPARISON, the relation of two perfons or things, confider- 
ed as oppofed, or fet again{t each other, in order to find where- 
in they agree or differ ; or wherein one has the advantage of 
the other. 

Comparison of Ideas, an act of the mind, whereby it compares 
its ideas one with another, in refpect of extent, degree, time, 
place, or any other circumftances. See IDEA. 

This operation of the mind is the ground of relations, See Re- 
LATION. 

Brutes feem not tohave this faculty in any great degree: they 
have, probably, feveral ideas diftin®: enough ; but cannot 
compare them farther than as to fome fenfible circumftances an- 
nexed to the obje&ts themfelves: the power of comparing gene- 
ral ideas, which we obferve in men, we may probably conje- 
@ture they have not at all. 

Comparison, in rhetorick, isa figure, or rather place, in fpeech, 
whereby two things are confidered with regard to fome third, 
which is common tothem hoth. See Figure, and Place. 
Thus, Cicer. Topic. Catoni licuit fequi bellum civile, igitur (9 Ci- 
ceroni licebit. It was allowed Cato to engage in the civil wars, there- 
foreit may be allowed Cicero: where, to engage in the civil wars 
is common to both. 

There are three kinds of Comparifon; the firft a majori, i.e. from 
the major to the minor, as that of Cicero againft Anthony, Quid 
feceris domi tua’, cum alienee tam fis infolens ? Or that of Terence ; 
Quem feret, fi parentem non fert Juum? From the fame place, 
Ovid endeavours to appeafe Cefar. 
Cur ego paffe negem leniri Cafaris iram, 
Cum videam mites hoftibus effe Deos ? 


The fecond @ minori, i. e. from the minor to the major: thus 
Cicero, majores nofiri fepe mercatoribus, ac naviculatoribus inju- 
riofitts tractatis, bella gefferunt 5 vos tot civium Romanorum milli- 
bus uno nuntio atque uno tempore necatis, quo tandem anima effe debe- 
tis ? 
The third @ part ; as when we contend that what obtains in one 
thing, ought to obtain in another of the fame kind: thus, J 
was a law, that he who killed his father Soould be fewed up in a 
Jack and thrown into a river ; therefore, he who killed his mather 
deferves the fame punifhment. 

Capto tuam, pudet heu, fed capto, Maxime, coenam 

Tu capis alterius ; jam fumus ergo pares. 

Mane falutatum venio, tu diceris iffe, 

Ante falutatum : jam fumus ergo pares, Fc. 

Mart. Lib, II. 

COMPARTIMENT, or Compartment, a defign compofed 
of feveral different figures, difpofed with fymmetry ; to adorna 
parterre, a ceiling, pannel of joinery, or the like. 

A COMPARTIMENT of Tiles, is an arrangement of white and red 
tiles varnifhed, for the decoration of the covering of a roof, 
The term Compariiment is alfo ufed in painting. The Turkith 
and Moorifh paintings are only Compartiments : the fine bindings 
of books are in Compartiments, &c. , 

Alley of COMPARTIMENT. See the article ALLEY. 

ComPARTIMENT, in heraldry. See the article PARTITIoN. 

COMPARTITION, in archite&ure, the ufeful and graceful 
diftribution of the whole ground-plot of an edifice, into rooms 
of office, and of reception, or entertainment, 

Compartition makes one of the great divifions of the art of build- 
ing. See Buirpinc. 


COMPASS. The mariner’s, or nautical Compa/;, is an inftru- ) 


COM 


ment ufed by pilots, to dire&t the courfe of their fhips, 

It confifts of a box, which includes a magnetical needle, thay 
always turns to the north; excepting for a little declination 
which is various in yarious places, and eyen at various times’ 
in the fame place, : 
In the middle of the box is fixed a perpendicular pivot, which 
bears a card, or paftboard, on whofe upper furface are defcribed 
feveral concentric circles; the outmoft of which is divided into 
360 degrees; the other into 32 points, anfwering to the 32 
winds, 

In the center of this card is fitted a brafs cone, or cap, a little 
concave, which plays at liberty on the pivot ; and along, in the 
thicknefs of the card, is fitted the needle, which is covered over 
with a glafs, that its motions may be obferved : the whole is in- 
clofed in another box ; where it is fuftained by brafs hoops, to 
keep the needle horizontal, See it reprefented, Tab. Navigation, 
fig, 1. The needle, which is, as it were, the foul of the Com- 
pajs, is made of a thin plate of fteel in form of a lozenge: the 
middle being cut out, foas to leave nothing but the extremities 
and an axis in the middle, to which the cap is fitted, To ani- 
mate, or tough it, it muft be rubbed on a good loadftone: that 
end intended for the north point on the north pole of the ftone, 
and that for the fouth point on the fouth pole, In rubbing it, 
care muft be taken to begin firft in the middle of the lo- 
zenge, drawing it gently to the acute angle of the lozenge in- 
tended for the north ; never fuffering it to ftay at the end when 
arrived there, nor drawing it back again from the end to the 
middle, but rubbing it a fecond, and even a third time, in the 
fame manner as the firft, only beginning a little further and 
further from the north point: fome fay, the ftone and needle 
fhould be fo difpofed as that the line of the rub be in the dire- 
Gtion of the meridian. 


The invention of the Compass is ufually afcribed to Flavio de Melfi, 


or Flavio Gioia a Neapolitan, about the year 1302: and hence 
it is, that the territory of Principato, which makes a part of the 
kingdom of Naples, where he was born, bears a Compa/i for 
its arms. 

Others fay, that Marcus Paulus a Venetian, making a journey 
to China, brought back the invention with him in 1260: what 
confirms this conje€ture, is, that at firft they ufed the Compa/s 
in the fame manner as the Chinefe {till do ; 7. e. they let it Aoat 
ona little piece of cork, inftead of fufpending it ona pivot. It 
is added, that their emperor Chiningus, a celebrated aftrologer, 
had the knowledge of it 1120 years before Chrift. The Chinefe 
only divide their Compa/s into twenty-four points, 

Fauchet relates fome verfes of Guyotde Provence,who lived in 
France about the year 1200, which feem to make mention of 
the Compa/s under the name of marinette, or mariner’s fone ; 
which fhews it to have been ufed in France near 100 yeurs be- 
fore either the Melphite or Venetian. The French even lay 
claim to the invention, from the flower de lis, wherewith all 
nations ftill diftinguifh the north point of the card. 

Withas much reafon Dr.Wallis afcribes it to the Englifh, from 
its name Compa/s, whereby moft nations call it ; and which he 
obferves, is ufed in many parts of England to fignify a circle, 


The ufe of the Sea-Compass 15 obvious. For, the courfea fhip is to 


fail in, being known by the chart ; and the Compa/; fo placed, as 
that the two parallel fides of the fquare box be difpofed accord- 
ing to the length of the fhip, 7. ¢. parallel to a line drawn from 
the head to the ftern ; the rudder is to be direGted accordingly ; 
v.gr. if the courfe be found on the chart between the fouth- 
weit and fouth-fouth-weit, 7. e. forth-weft 4 to the fouth: turn 
the ftern fo as that a line from the fouth-weft, + fouth, exactly 
anfwer the mark on the middle of the fide of the box. This is 
all that is required. 


Compass is alfo an inftrument of confiderable ufe in furveying 


land, dialing, &c, See Surveyinc, 

Its ftru€ture, in the main, is the fame with that of the mariner’s 
Compafs; coniifting, like that, of a box and needle: the princi- 
pal difference confifts in this, that inftead of the needle’s being 
fitted into the card, and playing with it ona pivot, it here plays 
alone; the card being drawn on the bottom of the box, and a 
circle divided in 360 degrees on the limb, See Tab. Surveying, 
fig. 15. This inftrument is of obvious ufe to travellers, to di- 
reét them in their road; and to miners, to fhew them what 
way todig, &c. but it has other ufes, though Jefs ealy, yet 
more contiderable. 


. To take the declination of a wall by the Compass. Apply that fide 


of the Compa/s whereon the north is marked along the fide of 
the wall ; the number of degrees over which the north end of the 
needle fixes, will be the declination of the wall, and on that 
fide: v. gr. if the north point of the needle tends towards the 
north; that wall may be fhone on by the fun at noon; if it 
fix over fifty degrees,counting from the north towards the eaft, 
the declination is fo many degrees from north towards eaft. 
But fince the needle itfelf declines from the north towards the, 
weft, with us, 13°; it muft be noted, that to retrieve the irre - 
gularity, 13° are always to be added to the degrces fhewn by 
the needle, when the declination of the wall is towards the 
eaft: on the contrary, when the declination is towards the weft, 
the declination of the needle to be fubtracted. 4% 
2. le 


3, To take an angle with the Compass. Suppofe the ahole required 
be DAE, (Tab. Surveying, fig. 11.) apply that fide of the com- 
pafs whereon the north is marked to one of the lines, AD; 
when the needle refts, obferve the degrees at which its north 
point ftands, which fuppofe 80: fo many degrees does the line 
decline from the meridian. 

In the fame manner take the declination of the line AE, 
which fuppofe 215°; fubtra&t 80° from 215, the remainder 
is 135; which fubtraéted from 180, there will remain 45°53 
the quantity of the angle required. , 
But if the difference between the declination of the two lines 
exceed 180°; in that cafe, 180° muft be fubtra&ed from that 
difference: the remainder then is the angle required, 

For the method of laying this down on paper ; fee PLorT1NG. 
Note, In meafuring angles by the compa/s, there needs not any 
regard be had to the variation; that being fuppofed the fame 
in all the lines of the angles. 

3. To take the plot of a field by the Compass. Suppofe the field 
A,B,C, D,E, (fig. 12.) for the greater accuracy let there be 
two fights fitted to the meridian line of the compajs, place it 
horizontal, and through the fights look along the fide A B, or 
a line parallel to it ; applying the eye to the fight at the fouth 
point of the compafs. Draw a rough sketch of the field by the 
eye, and on the correfponding line enter down the degree to 
which the needle points, which fuppofe 90; meafure the length 
of the fide, and enter that too, which fuppofe ro chains. 

In this manner proceed with all the reft of the fides and angles of 
the field; the fides which fuppofe 70, 65, 70, 50, 94 chains ; 
and the angles which fuppofe 30, r00, 130,240, 300 degrees, 
To protract the field, fet down the feveral angles obferved, one 
after another, and fubtraét the lefler from the next greater : 
thus will you have the quantity of the feveral angles, and the 
length of the lines that include them. For the reft, fee PLor- 
TING, and ProrracrinaG. 

Note, All the angles of the figure taken together, muft make 
twice as many right angles, abating two; if no miftake have 
been cornmitted. 

The Azimuth Compass, differs from the common fea compas. in 
this ; that there is faftened, on the round box wherein the card 
is, a broad circle A B, (Tab. Navigation, fig. 2.) one half where- 
of is divided into go degrees, and thofe fubdivided diagonally in- 
to minutes: bc isan index moveable on b, having a fight, ba, 
ere&ted thereon, and moving ona hinge. From the upper 
part of the fight, to the middle of the index, is faftened a fine 
hypotenufal Juteftring ae, to give a fhadow ona line in the 
middle of the index. “The circle A B is croffed at right angles 
with two threads, from the extremities wherof are drawn four 
Jines on the infide of the round box: there are alfo four lines 
drawn at right angles to each other on the card.. The round 
box fitted with its card, graduated circle, and index, is bung 
in the brafs hoops BB, and thofe hoops faftened to the {quare 
box CC. b 

The ufe of the azimuth Compass, is for finding the fun’s magnetical 
azimuth, or amplitude; and thence the variation of the compa/s. 
If the observation be for an ainplitude at fun-rifing, or for an 

azimuth before noon; apply the center of the index bc on the 
weit point of the card, within the box ; fo that the four lines 
on the edge of the card, and thofe on the infide of the box may 
meet, If the obfervation be for the fin’s amplitude fetting, 
or an azimuth in the afternoon, turn the centre of the index 
right againft the eaft point of the card, and make the lines 
within the box concur with thofe on the card; the inftrument 
thus fitted for obfervation, turn the index 4c towards the fun, 
till the fhadow of the thread @e fall dire@tly. on, the flit of 
the fight, and on the line that is along the middle of the in- 
dex ; then will the inner cdge of the index cut the degree and 
minute of the fun’s magnetical azimuth from the north or fouth, 
But note, that if, when the compa/s is thus. placed, the azi- 
muth is lefs than 45° from the fouth, and the index bc turned 
towards the fun, it will pafs off. the divifions of the limb: the 
inftrument, therefore, in this cafe, muft be turned jut a quar- 
ter of the compafs, i, e. the centre of the index mult be placed 
on the north or fouth point of,the card, according as the fun 
is from you; and then the edge will cut the degree of the 
magnetic azimuth, or the fun’s azimuth from the north, as 
before. See AmPiirups. 

The fun’s magnetical amplitude thus found, the variation of the 

needle is thus determined, 

Being out at fea the. 15th of May, 1715, in 45° nor. lat, the 

tables give me the fun’s latitude 19° north, and his eaft ampli 

tude 27° 25/ north: by the azimuth compas, I find the fun’s 
magnetical amplitude at his rifing and fetting ; and find he 

Tiles, v. gr. between the 62d and 63d degree, reckoning from 

the north towards the eaft point of the compa/s, i.e: between 

the 27th and 28th degree, reckoning from the eatt, 

The magnetical amplitude, therefore, being here equal to the 

true one, the needle has no variation: but if the {un at. his 

rifing fhould have appeared between the 52d and 53d de- 
gree, from the north towards the eaft ; his magnetical am- 
plitude would then have been between 37 and 38 degrees, 

z,e, about 10 degrees greater than the true amplitude: there- 


fore, = needle would vary about 10 degrees north-eafterly, 
Voul ‘ 
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If the magnetical eaft amplitude found by the inftrument, thould 
be lef§ than the true amplitude, their difference would thew 
the variation of the needle eafterly, 
If the true eaft-amplitude be fouthward, asalf the m: 
amplitude, and this lat be the greater; the variati 
needle will be north-weft ; and vice verfa, 
What has been -faid of north-ecaft amplitudes; holds alfo of 
fouth-weft amplitudes. And what of fouth-eatt amplitudes, 
holds of north-weft amplitudes, ; 
Laftly, If amplitudes be found of different denominations, v. gr. 
if the true amplitude be fix degrees north, and the magnetical 
amplitude five degrees fouth; the variation; which in this cafe 
is north-weft, will be equal to the fum of the magnetical and 
true amplitudes: underftand the fame for weft amplitudes. 
The variation may likewifebe found from the azimuth ; but if 
that cafe, the fun’s declination, latitude of the place, and his 
altitude muft be given, that his true azimuth may be found. 

Compass of proportion, See the articles Secror, and, Pro 
PORTION, 

Compass dials, are {mall dials, fitted in boxes, for the pocket ; 
to fhew the hour of the day by dire&tion of the needle ; whieh 
indicates how to place them right by turning the dial about, 
till the cock or ftyle ftand direétly over the needle, and point 
to the northward: but thefe can never be very exaét, becaule 
of the variation of the needle itfelf, See Dias 

Compass faw. See the article Saw. 

COMPASSES, or pair of Compasses, a mathematical inftru- 
ment, ufed for the defcribing of circles, meafuring lines, &e. 
The common compaffes coniift of two branches, or legs, of 
iron, brafs, or other metal, pointed. at bottom; and a-top 
joined by a rivet, whereon they move, as on a centre. 

The invention of compaffes is afcribed to Talaus, nephew of De= 
dalus by his fifter, whom the poets fay, Deedalus killed out of 
envy. . We haye compaffes now of various kinds and contri- 
pene accommodated to the various ufes they are intended 
‘Or: as, 

Compasses of three legs. Their ftru€tureis like that of the com- 
mon mpaffes, fetting afide the excels of a leg: their ufe is to 
take three points at once; and fo to form triangles ; to lay 
down three pofitions of a map to be copied at once, &c, 

Beam Compasses, confit of a long branch, or, beam, carrying 
two brafs curfors; the one fixed at one end, the other fliding 
along the beam, with a fcrew:to faften it, on occafion. To 
the curfors may be ferewed points of any kind ; whether feel, 
for pencils, or the like, It is ufed todraw large circles, to take 
great extents, &c, 

Caliber Compassgs. See the article CaLiBER. 

Clock-makers Compasses are very fubftantial, ferving to cut paft> 
board, brafs, &¢, jointed like.the common compafjes with a qua- 
drant, or bow, as the /pring compaffes, only its ule different ; as 
ferving here, to keep the inftrument firm at any. opening, 

Cylindrical and fpherical Compassgs, ufed in taking the diameter, 
thicknefs, or calliber of round, or cylindrick bodies ; fuch as, 
cannons, pipes, &c, They. confift of four branches joined: in 
a center ; two of them circular, and two flat, a little bent at 
the ends, 

To ufe them, one of the fat points is put within the cannon, 
the other without: the two oppofite points fhew the thick- 
nefs. See CaLiBER-compaffes. 

There are allo /pherical compaffis, differing in nothing from the 
common ones, but that their-legs are arched ; ferving to take 
the. diameters of round. bodies; :éc, 

Elliptick Compasses... Their ufe-is to. draw. ellipfesyorovals: of 
any kind: they confift ofa beam A B, (Tab. Geometry, fig, 2.) 
about a foot long, bearing three curfors ; to one of which may be 
{crewed points of any kind: tothe bottom of the other two are 
riveted two fliding dove-tails, adjufted-in grooves made in the 
crofs branches of the beam, The. dove-tails having a:.mo- 
tion every way, by turning about the long branch,..go back- 
wards and, forwards along the crofs: fo that when. the beam 
has gone half way: about, one of thefe will have moved the 
whole length of one of the branches; and when the beam has 
got quite round, the fame dove-tail has got back the whole length 
ofthe branch. Underftand the fame of the other dove-tail, 
Note, the diftance between the two fliding dove-tails, is the 
diftance between the two foci of the ellipfis;. fo that by 
changing that diftance, the ellipfis will be rounder or. flen- 
derer, Under the ends of the branches: of the crofs, are 
placed four fteel points to keep it fatt, 

The ufe of this compa/s is eafy; by turning round the long branch, 
the ink, pencil, or other point, will draw the ellipfis required, 
Its figure fhews both its ufe and-conftruétion, 

German ComPassEs, whofe legs are a little bent outwards to- 
wards the top ; fo that when fhut, only the points meet. 

Hair-Compasses, fo.contrived within-fide, as to take an extent 
to a hair’s-breadth, 

Lapidary’s Compasses, a piece of wood in form of the fhaft of 
a plane, cleft a-top, as far as half its length ; wherewith 
they meafure the angles, &c. of the Precious ftones, as they 
cut them. In: the cleft is a little brafs rule, faftened there, 
at one end, by a pin; but fo that it may be moved in man- 
ner of a bevel: with this kind of fquare they take the angles 
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of the ftones, laying them on the fhaft as they cut them. 

Proportional Compasses, confift of two branches, (Tab. Geometry, 
fig. 3.) each pointed at either end with fteel : the length of the 
branches is cut through, for a curfor to flide up and down; in 
the middle of which curfor is a fcrew, ferving to join the 
branches, and to fix them at any point required. 

On the one leg are divifions, ferving to divide lines into any num- 
be of equal parts, for reducing of figures, Sc. On the other are 
numbers, for the infcribing any regular polygon in a circle pro- 
fed, : , 
The ufe of the firft is eafy : Suppole, v. gr. a right line fetes to 
be divided info three equal parts; pufh the curfor till the gl 
be juft on the figure 3; where fixing it, take the length of the 
given line between the longeft parts of the legs: the diftance 
between the two fhorteft, will be one third of the given line. 
In the fame manner may the line be divided into any other 
Frtheus ms be Tn of polygons : Suppofe, v. gr. a pentagon required 
h of the line of poly 8 9 UBT 
sine prec ina ase pufh the curfor till the middle of the 
ferew be againft 5, the number of fides in a pentagon ; between 
the fhorteft parts of the legs take the femidiameter of the circle : 
the legs thus opened, the diftance between the points of the 
longeft parts, will be the fide of the pentagon to be infcribed in 
the circle, And thus for a figure of any other number of fides, 

Proportional Compasses with the feétor lines, The ftrudture of 
thefe is fo like that of the common proportional compaffés, only 
a little nicer; that it needs no particular defcription. See Tab. 
Geometry, fig. : 
The lines on in firft face, are the line of lines, marked dines : 
it is divided into 100 unequal parts, every tenth numbered : and 
the line of chord, which goes to 60°, and is marked chords, 
On the other face are a’ line of fines to 90°, and a line of tan- 
gents to 45°. On the firft fide are the tangents from 45° to 
71%. 34/3 on the other fecants from 0° to 70% 30/. 

For the ufe of thefe compafjes. 1. To divide a line into any number 
of equal parts, lefs than 100: divide 100 by the number of 
parts required; flip the curfor till the line on the fliding dove- 
tail be againft the quotient on the line of lines : then, the whole 
line being taken between the points of the compaffes moft re- 
mote from the centre; the aperture of the other will fhew the 
divifion required. 2. A right line given, fuppofed to be divided 
into 100. parts, to take any number of thofe parts: flip the 
Jine on the fliding dove-tail'to'the number of parts required : 
the whole line being taken between the points furtheft from 
the centre, the aperture of the other two will include the 
number of divifions required. 3. The radius being given, to 

5 find the chord of any arch under 60°: flip the line on the fliding 

dove-tail to the degrees required on the line of chords: the ra- 

nh dius being taken between the points furtheft from the centre of 

; the curfor; the aperture of the other line will be the chord re- 

quired, provided the number of degrees be greater than 29: if 

it be lef, the aperture taken from the radius will leave the chord 


‘ # j required. 4. Ifthe chord of an arch under 60° be given, and 
i } : the radius required; flip the line on the dove-tail to the degrees 
x given on the line of chords: the given chord being taken be- 

jt 13 tween the two points next the curfor, the aperture of the other 


will be the radius required.’ 5. The radius being given, to find 

the fine of any number of degrees. Slip the line on the dove- 

: tail to the degree on the line of fines whofe fine is required: the 
yi radius taken between the points furtheft from the curfor; the 

; aperture of the other will give the fine of the angle required. 

But if the fine fought be les than 30°, the difference of the aper- 

tures of the oppofite points, will be the fine required. 6. The 

radius Being given, to find the tangent of any number of de- 

grees under 71: if the tangent required be under» 26°. 30/, 

then flip the line on the dove-tail to the degree propofed on the 

tangent-line: the radius taken between the points furtheft from 
the curfor; the aperture of the others, will be the tangent of 

the degrees required : if the tangent required be above 26%, 3o!, 

but under 459%; the line on the curfor mutt be flipped to the de- 

grees given on the tangent-line: then the radius being taken 

j between the points furtheft from the curfor ; the aperture of 

ihr the others will be the tangent. If the tangent required be great- 

Hee er than 45°, but lefs than 56°. 20/5 flip the notch on the 

tangent-fide of the turned cheek to the degree 0 in the tan- 

i gent-line on the fide of the compa/s : the radius taken between 

t the points furtheft from the curfor; the difference between the 
t aperture of the other, and thefe, added together, will be the 
' tangent required. Thus, for the tangents of other degrees un- 
der 71.—After the like manner may the fecant of any number 

of degrees under 71 be found. See PRoPORTIONAL, 

' | : Spring Compassgs, or dividers, made of hardened fteel, the head 
arched; which, by its {pring, opens the compaffes ; the open- 
ing being direéted by a circular fcrew, faftened to one leg, and 
let through the other, worked with a nut. 

Triangular Compasses. See the article TRraNGuLAR. 

1 Triffeéting Compasses, the invention of M. Tarragon, for the 
triflection of angles, geometrically. 

The inftrument confifts of two central rules, and an arch of a 
be \ circle of 120 degrees, immoveable, with its radius: the radius 

a is faftened with one of the central rules, like the two legs of a 


ef the circumference of the arch. The radius and rule to be as 


feStor, that the central rule may be carried through all the points [ 
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thin as poffible, and the rule faftened to the radius hammered 
cold, toacquire an elafticity: the breadth of the other ceatral 
rule, to be triple the breadth of the radius. In this rule to be 
agroove, with a dove-tail, to be faftened on it, for its motion: 
In the center of each rule muft likewife be a hole, See the 
Fourn. des Scavans, Sept. 1688. 

Turn-up ComPassEs,a late contrivance to fave the trouble of chan- 
ging the points: the body is like the common compa/fes ; towards 
the bottom of the legs, without-fide, are added two other points, 
befides the ufual ones ; the one carrying a drawing pen-point, 
the other a port craion; both adjufted fo as to turn round, and 
fo be in the way of ufe, or out of it, as occafion requires. 
The points of fimall compajfes are tempered by a lamp and blow- 
pipe, heating them red hot ; when cold they are hard : the lar- 
ger are tempered by a charcoal-fire and a blow-pipe, heating 
them to a cherry-colour, then plunging them in water. 

COMPATIBLE, fomething that may fuit, or confift with ano- 
ther. See IncomMPATIBLE. 

COMPENDIUM, an abftraét, epitome, or reduétion of a large 
matter into a little compafs. See Eprrome. 

COMPENSATION, an aétion whereby any thing is admitted as 
an equivalent to another. 

ComPEnsaTIon, in the civil law, isa kindof right, whereby a 
debtor purfued by his creditor, for the payment of a debt, de- 
mands that the debt may be compenfated with what is owing 
him by the creditor.—Compen/ation is equivalent to payment. 

COMPETENCE, or Competency, in law, the authority, 
or right, of a judge for taking cognizance of any matter. See 
JURISDICTION. 

COMPITALIA *, or Comprrarrria, feafts held among the 

antients in honour of the /ares, 

* The word comes from the Latin compitum, a crofs-way ; by 
reafon the feaft was held in the meeting of feveral roads. 

The compitalia are more antient than the building of Rome, 
Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus, and Pliny, indeed, fay, that they 
were inftituted by Servius Tullus; but this only fignifies that 
they were then introduced into Rome, 
Notwithftanding what Dion relates, that the compitala were 
celebrated a little after the Saturnalia; and that the Roman 
calendar fixes them on the 12th of January ; it appears that 
they had not any fixed day: at leaft, not in the time of Var- 
ro, as is obferved by Cafaubon. 
The feaft being thus moveable, the day whereon it was to be ob- 
ferved, was proclaimed every year. It was ordinarily held on the 
4th of the nones of February, 7. ¢. on the fecond of that month, 
Macrobius obferves, that they were held not only in honour of 
the Jares, but alfo of mania, madnefs. The priefts who officia- 
ted at them were flaves and liberti; and the facrifice was a fow. 
They were re-eftablifhed, after a long negle&t, by Tarquin the 
proud, on occafion of an anfwer of the oracle, that they fhould 
Sacrifice heads for heads, i. e. that forthe health and profperity of 
each family, children were to be facrificed: but Brutus, after 
expelling the kings, in lieu of thofe barbarous victims, fubfti- 
tuted the heads of garlick and poppy ; thus fatisfying the ora- 
cle which had enjoined capita, heads, at an eafier rate. 
During the celebration of this feaft, each family placed at the 
door of their houfe, the ftatue of the goddefs mania: they alfo 
hung up at their doors figures of wool, reprefenting men and 
women; accompanying them with fupplications that the lares 
and mania would be contented with thofe figures, and {pare 
the people of the houfe. 

As for flaves, in lieu of the figures of men, they offered balls, or 

fleeces of wool. Servius 'Tullus ordered, that the flaves who af- 

fifted at the compitalia, fhould be free during the whole time of 
the feaft. Auguftus ordered the ftatues of the lares, placed in 
the crofs-ways, to be adorned with flowers twice a-year. 

COMPLAINANT, in law, a plaintiff, or one who prefers a 
complaint againft another, to be relieved by juftice, or equity. 
See PLAINTIFF. 

COMPLEMENT, in geometry, is what remains of a quadrant 
of a circle, or of ninety degrees, after any certain arch has 
been retrenched from it. 

Thus, if an arch or an angle be 30 degrees, we fay its com- 
plement is 60 degrees, fince 60 4. 30 = 90. 

The arch and its complement are relatives ; and are only ufed 
with regard to each other. 

The fine of the complement of an arch, is called the co-/ine; of 
a tangent, the co-tangent, (ec. 

We fometimes alfo fay, the complement of an angle; meaning 
fo much as it wants of a right angle, or of go degrees. 

CompremeEnt of the cour/e, in navigation, is the number of points 
the courfe ‘wants of go degrees, or eight points, viz. of a 
quarter of the compafs, 

ComPLEMENT, in aftronomy, is ufed for the diftance of a ftar 
from the zenith; or the arch comprehended between the place 
of the ftar above the horizon, and the zenith. 

ComPLeMENT Of the curtin, in fortification, that part of the 
interior fide thereof which makes the demigorge, See Cur- 
rin, and Demicorce. 

ComPLeMENT of the line of defence, is the remainder of the line 
of defence, after you have taken away the angle of the flank, 
See Derence, and ANGLE. 
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CompiemeEnts of a Parallelgram, are the two leffer parallelo- 

grams, made by drawing two right lines parallel to each fide of 
a parallelogram, through a given point in the diagonal. 
Such are the parallelograms C and M, (Tab. Geometry, fig, 5. 
n°. 2.)—It is demonttrated, that in every parallelogram, the 
complements C and M are equal; for Z + C+0=R+M+4x; 
as making up on each fide the great triangles, made = by the 
diagonal ; of which, Z =R, and o =x, (becaufe the diagonal 
makes them fo ;) wherefore, the remaining parallelogram C = 
M. See PARALLELOGRAM, 

Arithmetical COMPLEMENT. See ARITHMETICAL, i 

COMPLEX, a term ordinarily ufed as {ynonymous with com~ 
pound though, ftriétly {peaking, there is fome difference be- 
tween them. 4 ay hh 
Complex is properly applied where a thing contains divers others : 
or confifts of divers parts, not really diftinét from one another ; 
but only imaginarily, or in our conception. ; 

In which fenfe, the foul may be faid to be complex, in refpedt of 
the underftanding and will, which are two things our reafon a- 
Jone diftinguifhes in it. ' 

Compxex Object. See the article Osyecr. 

Comp ex Oppofition. See the article Opposition. 

Comp.ex Term, or Idea, is a term or idea compounded of feveral 

fimple, or incomplex ones. See Term, and IpEa. } 
Thus, in the propofition, 4 ju? God cannot leave crimes unpu- 
nifbed ; the fubject of this propofition, viz. a juf? God, isa com- 
plex term, or {tands for a complex idea, compofed of two fimple, 
or incomplex ones, viz. Gedand Fuf. ‘ ; 

Compxex Propofition, is either that which has at leaft one of its 
terms complex, as that juft mentioned ; or fuch a one as contains 
feveral members, as caufal Bere E. gr. If God be al- 
mighty, the wicked can never efcape him. 

Mr oie obferves, that an the mind be perfe&tly paflive 
in the formation of fimple ideas ; yet it exerts feveral aétions of 
its own about them, when once formed: and that by this 
means it is, that they become the materials and foundation out 
of which all our knowledge is framed. nb 

Thefe aéts are chiefly three, viz. 1°, The combining of feveral 
dimple ideas into one compound one: and thus it is that all com- 
plex ideas are made. 

2°. The bringing two ideas, whether fimple or complex, toge- 
ther; fetting them by each other, and fo viewing them, with- 
out uniting them into one: by which it gets its ideas of relation. 
See RELATION. ; 

3°. The feparating feveral ideas from all other ideas that ac- 
company them in their real exiftence: and thus all its general 
ideas are formed. ; aie 
As fimple ideas are obferved fo exift in feveral combinations 
united together ; fo the mind may confider them as united, 
not only as they are really united in external objets, but as 
itfelf has joined them : ideas thus made up of feveral fimple ones 
put together, we call complex ; as man, beauty, army, grati- 
tude, &¥c. 

Complex ideas, however compounded and decompounded, tho’ 
their number be infinite, and their variety endlefs, may be all 
reduced urtder thefe three heads, viz. modes, JSubfiances, and re- 
lations ; which fee under their proper heads, Monk, SuBsTance, 
and RELATION. 

COMPLEXIO, Comprexion, in metaphyfics, the union, or 
coalition of feveral things different from each other ; either 
really, or only in our conception. See Comprex. 

ComPLexio,. in logics, is fometimes applied to the fecond opera- 
tion of the mind, wiz. the judgment; confidered as it affirms 
or denies any thing: fuch affirmation, &e, neceflarily im- 
porting a combination of feveral things. le : 

Complexio, is fometimes alfo ufed by logicians in the fenfe of 
dilemma, ; 

ComPexto, in rhetorick, &c. isa figure including a repetition, 
and a converfion at the fame time ; the fentence both begin- 
ning, and ending with the fame word. : : 

Thus Tully: Quis legem tulit ? Rullus. Quis majerem partem 
populi fuffragiis privavit ? Rullus. Quis comitiis prafuit 2 
MUS. 

COMPLEXION, in phyficks, is ufed for the temperature, -ha- 
bitude, or natural difpofition of the body. 

Some philofophers diftinguith four general and principal com- 
plexions in man, viz. the Sanguine complexion, which, according 
to them, an{wers to the air ; having the qualities thereof, as be- 
ing hot, and moift. [t takes its name from /anguis ; becaufe the 
blood is there fuppofed to be predominant. 

The phlegmatic complexion takes its name from the pituita, or 
phlegm, in which it abounds ; and correfponds to water ; being 
cold, and moift. 

The bilious, or choleric complexion, takes its name from the bile, 
or choler ; it is fuppofed of the nature of fire, hot and dry. 
Laftly, the melancholic complexion partakes of the nature of earth, 
being cold and dry. But this fort of reafoning is now out of 
doors, 

COMPLEXUS, or Par Compiexum, in anatomy, is a pair 
of mufcles, arifing with fix thin fmall tendons from the tranf- 
verfe procefles of the vertebra of the neck and thorax ; grow- 
ing flefhy in its afcent; again becoming tendinous about the 
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middle $ and again flethy, where it is inferted laterally into the 
upper part of os occipitis, and the hind part of the proceflus 
mattoides.—See Tab, Anatomy, (Myol.) fig..7..n. 5. 

When they a& together, they pull the head dire@ly back- 
wards, but either of them acting alone, it draws it obliquely back, 

COMPLICATION of difeafes, a mixture, or combination of {e- 
veral difeafes ; efpecially where they have any affinity to one 
aie as the dropfy, afthma and jaundice happening toge- 
ther, 

What much perplexes the phyficians is, when witha fever 
there is a complication of fome other diforder, 

COMPONE, or Componsn, or Gobony, in heraldry, —A bordure 
compone, is that. formed or compofed of a row of angular parts, 
or chequers of two colours.—See Tab, Fleraldry, fig. 19. 

ComPonep, or ComPosep, is alfo ufed in the general for a bor- 
dure, a pale, ora fefs, compofed of two different colours, or 
metals, difpofed alternately, feparated and divided by fillets, ex- 
Cepting at the corners; where the jun@ures are made in the 
form of a goats-foot, 

Compos Mentis, See the artfél 

ComPosep Baftion. ee the articles 

COMPOSITE Order, in architeSture, the laft of the five orders 

of columns ; fo called, becaufe its capital is compofed out of thofe 

of the other orders, —See Tab, Architeéure, fig. 30. 

Tt borrows a quarter-round from the Tufcan, and Doric; a 

double row of leaves, from the Corinthian; and volutes trom 

the Ionic: Its cornice has fingle modillions, or dentils. 

The compofite is alfo called the Roman and the /talic order 5 as 

having been invented by the Romans ; conformably to the reft, 

which are denominated from the people among whom they had 
their rife. 

“ Moft authors rank this after the Corinthian ; either as being 

the richeft, or as the laft that was invented : Scamozzi alone 
places it between the Ionic and Corinthian 5 Out of a-view to 
its delicacy and richnefs, which he efteems inferior to that of 
the Corinthian ; and therefore makes no feruple to ufeit un- 
der the Corinthian: wherein he is followed by M.ole Clerc, 

See CorinTHIAN, 

The proportions of this order are not fixed by Vitruvius ;\ he 

only marks its general character, by obferving that its capitals 

compofed of feveral parts taken from the Doric, Tonic, and Co- 

rinthian ; he does not feem to regard it as a particular order 3 

nor does he vary it at all from the Corinthian, except in its 

capital. In effeét, it was Serlio who firft added the compofite or- 
der to the four of Vitruvius, forming it from the remains of 
the temple of Bacchus, the arches of Titus, Septimius, and the 
goldfmiths: till then, this order was efteemed a fpecies of the 

Corinthian, only differing in its capital. 

The order being thus left undetermined by the’ antients, the 

moderns have a kind of right to differ about its proportions, &%c, 

accordingly Scamozzi, and after him M. le Clerc, make'its co- 
lumn 19 modules and an half; which is lef by: half module 
than that of the Corinthian: as, in \effect, the order is lef de- 
licate than the Corinthian, Vignola» makes it 203 which is 
rinthian: but Serlio, who>firft 


the fame with that of his Co: 
formed it into an order, by giving ita proper entablature and 
Perrault, raife it {till higher’ than the 
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bafe, and after him M. 
Corinthian, 
This laft does not think different ornaments and charafters fuf- 
ficient to conftitute a different order, unlefs it havea different 
height too: agreeably, therefore, to his rule of augmenting the 
heights of the-feveral columns by-a feries of two modules in each; 
he makes the compofite 20 modules, and the Corinthian 18; 
which, it feems, is a medium between the arches of Titus and 
the temple of Bacchus, 

For the parts of the Order, fee Cotumn, EnTABLATURE, Ca- 
prral, Bast, Freeze, Pevesrar, &'c, 
M. Perrault, ‘in his Vitruvius, diftinguifhes between compofite 
and compofed order.—The latter, he fays, denotes any compofi- 
tion whofe parts and ornaments are extraordinary, and unufual ; 
but have, withal, fomewhat of beauty; both on account of 
their novelty, and in refpect of the manner, or genius of the 
archite&: fo that a‘compofed’ order is an arbitrary, humorous 
compofition, whether regular or irregular, 
The fame author adds, that the Corinthian order is 
pofite order, as being compofed of the Doric and Tonic; which 
is the obfervation of Vitruvius himfelf, Lib. 4. Cap. I. 

COMPOSITION, in a phyfical fenfe, is the uniting or joining 
of feveral different things, fo as to form one whole, called a 
compound, 
The fchoolmen diftinguifh two kinds of comp 
entitative, which is between things of the fa 
two or more drops of water : 
of different kinds are joined, 2 


the firft com- 


ofition; the one 

me nature, ¢. ar. 

the other eféntial, when things 

nd thus conftitute new things, or 
effences, different from any of the parts; and thus, fay they, 
from the matter and the form of wood, arifes wood 5. whofe 
effence is very different from either of thofe ingredients taken 
feparately, 

ComPosrtsow of Ideas, is an operation of the mind, whereby it 
combines feveral of its fimple ideas into complex ones, SeeCom- 
PLEX Idea, 
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Under the fame operation may likewife be reckoned that of 
enlarging ; whereby we put feveral ideas together of the fame 
kind, as feveral unites to makes a dozen. 

Inthis, asin others, brutes come far fhort of men 5, for though 
they take in and retain feveral combinations of fimple ideas 5 35 
poflibly, a dog does the fhape, fmell, and voice of his matter : 
yet thefe are rather fo many diftin& marks whereby he knows 
him, than one complex idea, made out of thofe fimple ones. 

ComposiTion, in grammar, denotes the joining of two words to- 
gether; or prefixing a particle to another word, to augment, 
diminifh, or change its fignification. See Worn, &e. 

Composirion, in oratory, the order and coherence of the parts 
of a difcourfe, cr és 
To campofition belong, both the artful joining, of the words, 
whereof the ftyle is formed, and whereby it is rendered foft 
and fmooth, gentle and flowing, full : nd fonorous5 or the con- 
trary: and the order, which requires things firft in nature and 
dignity, to be put before thofe of inferior confideration. ; 

ComPosiTion, in painting, includes the invention as well as dif- 
pofition of the figures, the choice of attitudes, &c. 5 
Compofition, therefore, confifts of two parts ; one of which finds 
out, by means of hiftory, proper objects for a picture; and the 
other difpofes them to advantage, ; 

Composition, in mufick, is the art of difpofing mufical founds 
into airs, fongs, Se. either in one, or more parts; to be fung 
with the voice, or played on inftruments. 2» 
Zarlin defines compofition to be the art of joining and combining 
concords together, which are the matter of mulick; but this de- 
finition is too feanty; in regard, difcords are always ufed with 
concords in the compofition of parts. See Concord, and Dis- 
CORD. 

Under compofition are comprehended the rules, 1°. of melody, or 
the art of making a fingle part ; 7. ¢. of contriving and difpo- 
fing the fimple founds, fo as that their fucceffion and progrefs 
may be agreeable. 2°. OF harmony, or the art of difpofing and 
concerting feveral fingle parts fo together, that they may make 
one agreeable whole. ‘ : 

It may be here obferved, that melody being chiefly the bufinefs 
of the imagination, the rules of compo/ition ferve only to pre- 
{cribe certain limits to it; beyond which, the imagination, in 
fearching out the variety and beauty of airs, ought not to go: 
but harmony, being the work of judgment, its rules are more 
certain, extenfive, and more difficult in praétice. 

In the variety and elegance of the melody, the invention labours 
a great deal more than the judgment ; fo that method has but 
little place: but in harmony it is otherwife the invention, 
here, has nothing to do ; and the compo/ition is conduéted from a 
nice obfervation of the rules of harmony, without any afliftance 
from the imagination at all. 

‘Composirron, in logic, is a method of reafoning, wherein, we 
proceed from fome general felf-evident truth, to other particu- 

* Jar and fingular ones. 
The method of compofition, called alfo /ynthe/is, is juft the re- 
verfe of that, of re/alutian, or analyfis. 
Refolution is the method whereby we ordinarily fearch after 
truth ; compo/ition, that whereby a truth found, is difcovered and 
demonftrated to others: refolution is the method of inyeftiga~ 
tion, compo/ition of demonftration. 
"The method of compa/ition is that ufed by Euclid, and other geo- 
metricians ; refolution that ufed by algebraifts and philofophers. 
The two methods differ, juft asthe methods of fearching a gene- 
alogy ; which are either by defcending from the anceftors to the 
pofterity, or by afcending from the pofterity to their anceftors : 
each have this in common,that their progreffion is from a thing 
known, to another unknown, 
The method of compofition is beft obferved by the mathematici- 
ans: the rules hereof are, 1°..To offer nothing but what is 
couched in clear exprefs terms; and to that end, to begin with 
definition. 2°. To build only on evident and clear prin- 
ciples ; to that end, to proceed from axioms or maxims. 3°. 
‘To prove demonttratively all the conclufions that are drawn 
hence; and to this purpofe, to make ufe of no, arguments or 
proofs, but definitions already laid down, axioms already grant- 
ed, and propolitions already proved ; which ferve as principles 
to things that follow. 

ComPosiTion of motion, is an affemblage of feveral directions of 
motion, refulting from powers acting in different, though not 
oppofite lines. 

Tf a point move or flow according to one and the fame direction; 
whether that motion be equable or not, yet it will {till keep the 
fame rightline ; the celerity alone being changed, i. e. increafed, 
or diminifhed according to the forces with which it is impelled. 
If the direétions be oppolite, as one, e. gr. direétly downward, 
the other upward, &c. yet ftill the line of motion will be the 
fame. 

But if the compounding motions be not according to the fame 
line of direétion, the compound motion will not be according to 


though the motions be neither at right angles one to another, 
nor equally fwift, nor (each to itfelf) equable ; provided that 
they be but fimilar ; that is, both accelerated and retarded 
alike. 

Thus, if the point a4, (Tab. Mechanichs, fig. 4.) be impelled 
equally with two forces ; viz, upwards, towards 4, and forwards, 
towards d ; it is plain, that. when. it is gone forwards as far as 
ac, it muft of neceflity be gone upwards as far as ce; fo that 
were the motions both equable, it would always go on in the 
diagonal ae c. 

Nay, fuppofe the motions unequal as to celerity, fo v. gr. as that 
the body move twice as faft upwards as forwards, &c. yet ftill it 
muft go on in the diagonal ac; becaufe the triangles aec, acc, 
&c. and acd will ftill be fimilar, being as the motions are. 
But, if the motions be diffimilar, then the compound motion muft 
be a curve. ' 

Thus, if a body, as 4, (fig. 5.) be impelled or drawn by three 
different forces, in the three different direGtions ba, bc, and 4d, 
fo that it yields to none of them, but continues i equilibria : 
then will thofe three powers or forces be to one another, as 
three right lines drawn parallel to thofe lines, expreffing the 
three different directions, and terminated by their mutual con- 
courfes, 

Let 4 e reprefent the force by which the body 4 is impelled from 
6 to a, then will the fame right line de, reprefent alfo the con- 
trary equal force, by which it is impelled from J,to e; but by 
what hath been faid before, the force 4 ¢ is refolvable into the 
two forces aéting according to the two directions 6 dand bc, to 
which the other impelling from b to e, isasbetobd, and dc or 
de, refpectively. 

So likewife two forces, a&ting without the directions bd, bc, 
and being equipollent to the force acting without the direction 
be, from 4 to e; will be to the force acting according to the di- 
tetion be, from 2 to e, as bd, bc, to be: and therefore, the 
forces a&ting in the directions 6d, 4c, and equipollent to the 
force aéting in the dire€lions bc, are to the force aéting in the 
direGtion, as 6d, bc, or dc tobe: that is, ifa body be urged 
by three different equipollent powers in the directions ba, b d, 
and 4¢; thefe three forces fhall be to one another asde, bd, 
and de, refpectively. Q, 2. D. 

This theorem, with its corollaries, Dr. Keill obferves, is the 
foundation of all the new mechanicks of M. Varignon : by help 
hereof, may the force of the mufcles be computed, and moft ° 
of the mechanick theorems in Borelli, de motu animalium, be im- 
mediately deduced. 

Composition of Proportion.—If there be two ratios, wherein the 
antecedent of the firft is to its confequent, as the antecedent of 
the other is to its confequent : then, by commpo/ition of proportion 
as the fum of the antecedent and confequent of the firft ratio, 
are to the antecedent, or the confequent of the firft ; fo is the 
fum of the antecedent and confequent of the fecond ratio, to 
the antecedent or the confequent of the fecond, 

E. gr. If A: B:: C: D, then by compofition, A4+-B: A(B):: 
C+D: C. (D), 

ComposiTION, in pharmacy, theart, or a& of mixing divers in- 
gredients together into a medicine; fo as they may affift each o- 
ther’s virtues, fupply each other’s defe&ts, or correét any ill qua~ 
lities thereof. See PHARMACY. 

Compost rion, in printing, ordinarily called compofing, is the at+ 
ranging of feveral types, or letters in the compofing-ftick, in 
order to form a line ; and of feveral lines ranged in order in the 
galley, to make a page ; and of feveral of thofe to makea form. 
See PrintTinG, &e, 

The compo/ing-/ick is madeof iron generally, fometimes brafs, or 
wood ; of more or lefs length or depth, according to the page 
to be compofed, or the compofitor’s fancy: it hath two fliding 
pieces, to be faitened by means of a nut and fcrew, which are 
flipped forwards or backwards, at the pleafure of the compofitor} 
and according to the fpace which the lines, notes, &c, are to 
takeup. See Tab. Mijcellany, fig. 9. 

The compofing tick ordinarily contains feven or eight lines of a 
middle-fized letter ; thefe, when fet, are taken out, by help of 
a thin flip of brafs, termed a rule, and difpofed in the galley ; 
and others compofed, till a page be formed. The page being 
compofed, is tied up, and fet by ; and the reft-of the pages of 
the fheet prepared in the fame manner: when done, they-are 
carried to the impofing or correcting-{tone ; thereranged in or- 
der, and difpofed in a chafe, or iron frame, fitted with wooden 
furniture ; then, the quoins being ftruck in, it is carried to the 
prefs to be printed. 

ComPposITION, in commerce, a contract between an infolvent 
debtor and his creditors ; whereby the latter agree to accept of 
a part of the debt, in compenfation for the whole, and give a 

eneral acquittance accordingly. 

COMPOSSIBILES, Compossiitia, in logick, fuch things as 
are compatible, or capable of fubfifting together, See Com? a- 
TIBLE. 


the line of direétion of any of them, but in a different one from | COMPOST, in agriculture and gardening, a compound, or mix- 


them all ;.and_ this either ftrait or crooked, according as the 
direGtion or celerities {hall require, 

If two compounding motions be each of them equable, the line 
of the compound motion will ftill be a ftrait line ; and this, 


ture, of earths, dungs, &c. applied, by way of manure, for the 
meliorating and improving of foils, and aflifting the natural earth 
in the work of vegetation. See MAnurinc. 


‘ The gardeners have magazines, or layftalls of compo/fs, adapted 
to 


cOoM 


to the different forts of foil, Light loofe land requires a com- 
pot of a heavy nature; fuch as the fcouring of ditches, ponds, 
&c, mixed with earth, dung, &c. A heavy, clayey, or clod- 
dy land requires a compof? of a more f{prightly and aétive kind, 


to infinuate into the heavy, lumpy clods ; as dungs, fand, afhes, 


and natural mould. 

Mr. Bradley prefcribes feven different forts of compo/ts, to for- 
ward the growth of trees; wiz. a quantity of {tiff foil, broke, 
and mixed with fharp fand, and athes of burnt furzes, weeds, 
&c. or ftiff foil with fand and burnt grafs-turf, and rotten- 
wood; or ftiff foil with fand and rape-feed, after the oil is 
prefled out, with burnt turf; or ftiff foil with fand and malt 
grains; or fheeps dung, with wood afhes and loam, or mo- 
ther earth, See Sorz. 


‘The fame author recommends a mixture or preparation of {oils 


an{fwering to loam, or mother earth, as greatly preferable for 
planting or fowing foreft-trees in, to any of thefe richer corn 
pyis: which, though they haften the growth of the tree, will 
not make the timber near fo firm and durable. 

COMPOUND, the refult or effect of a compofition of different 

things; or that which arifes therefrom, 
Stri€tly fpeaking, every new compofition does not produce anew 
compound ; but only that from which a new eflence arifes, 
Thus, when one drop of water is added to another, there-does 
not arife a new phyfical compound; the eflence being the fame 
now, as before the union. 

Compounn differs from complex, and flands oppofed to /imple. 

See ComPLex and SimpPis. 
We fay, the ingredients of a compound ; apothecaries are great 
dealers in compounds; they prepare a compound diacodium, 
compound diamargariton, compound diamorum, compound dia- 
prunum, compound oxymel, compound fomentations, compound 
waters, &c. 

Comrounn Flowers, called alfo compofite, and aggregate flowers ; 
are fuch as confift of many little Howers, concurring to make 
up one whole one; each of which has its ftyle, ftamina, and 
adhering feed, but all are contained within one and the fame 
calyx, or perianthium, 

This compound flower diftinguifhes a large genus of plants, which 
Mr. Ray divides thus —Herbs having compounded or aggregated 
flowers, are, 

1°, Such as have a plain-leaved flower naturally, and for the 


moft part full; and having their whole body milky, (yielding | 


a milky juice on cutting them 3) and thefe haye their feeds, 
Firftly, Pappous, or winged; that is, having a little lanugo 
adhering to each feed, by which the wind can eafily carry it 
from place to place: fuch are the Laétuca, ‘Tragopogon, Scor- 
zonera, Dens Leonis, Hieracium, and the Pilofella, 
Secondly, Such as have a folid {eed, without any Pappus or 
down upon them; as the Eryngium Luteum, Cichorium, 
Lampfana. c 
2°: Such as have a dif . one compofed of many 
fhort, thick, compailed, pwelcali (which fome, by mi- 
flake, call //amina) fet together, {o as to make one flat, or 
hollowifh fuperficies : and thefe are alfo either fuch as have 
their feeds. 

Firftly, Pappous, as the Tuffilago, Petafites, Carlina, Hele- 
nium, Doronicum, Conyza, After, Virga Aurea, Jacobza, 
Stechas Citrina, Jacea, Senecio, Eupatorium Avicenne, Ca- 
calia Vulgaris, Gnaphalium Maritimum, and Monfpeliente, 
Secondly, Suchswhofe feeds are folid, and not pappous; as the 
corymbiferous herbs, 


Compound farce. Force, 
Compounp forms. Forms. 
ComrounD Sifts. Geaithé-articles Fosstis. 
Comrounn fractions, FRACTIONS, 
Compounp gland. Guano. 
ComPounn harmony. Harmony. 


Compounn intere/f, called allo intere/? upon intere/t, is that which 
is reckoned not only upon the principal, but upon the intereft 
itfelf forborn ; which hereby becomes a fort of fecondary prin- 
cipal. See INTEREST. 

Compound machine. See the article MacuINE. 

ComPounD majfonry, See the article Masonry. 

ComPounD metion, that motion which is effected by feveral con- 

fpiring powers. 
Powers are faid to confpire, if the dire@ion of the one be not 
direétly oppofite to that of the other ; as when the radius of a 
circle is conceived to revolye about a centre; and at the fame 
time a point to move ftrait along it, 
All curvilinear motion is compound. 
Tt is a popular theorem, in mechanicks, that in an uni- 
form compound motion, the velocity produced by the con- 
fpiring powers, is to that of cither of the powers fepa- 
rately, as the diagonal of a parallelogram according to the 
dire&tion of whofe fides they act feparately, to either of the 
fides, 

ComPounn Numbers, are thofe. which may be meafured, or 
exa@tly divided, by fome other number befide unity, 

Such is 15 ; which is meafured by 3, and alfo by 5. 
Compounn Pendulum, in mechanicks, that which confifts of fe- 
e i conftantly keeping the fame diftance, both from 

ou. I 


each other, and from the centre about which they ofcillate, 
See PenDuLUM. 


ComPounn Propofition. See the article Propost rion. 
ComPoun Quantities, in algebra, are fuch as are conneéted to- 


gether by the figns and—: thus, @ +b—c, andbb—s 
are compound. quantities. 


Compounp Ratio, is that which the product of the antece- 


dents of two or more ratios has to the produ of their con- 
fequents. 

Thue, 6 to 72 is ina ratio compaunded of 2 to 6, and 3 tor2, 
See Proportion, 


Compounp Rule of Three, See the article Rute of Three, 


ComPounn Szunds, Sounp, 
CompounD Surd, SurD. 

Comrounp Tafte. See the articles} Taste. 
ComPounp Uber, ULcer, 
Compounn Yords. Worp. 


COMPREHENSION, in metaphyficks, is that aét of the mind 


whereby it apprehehds, or knows any object prefented to it, 
on all the fides whereon it is capable of being apprehended, or 
known, 

To comprehend a thing, is defined by the fchoolmen, rem ali- 
quam totam & totaliter cognofcere: and, in this fenfe, it is a po- 
pular point of controverfy among fehool-divines, whether the 
bleffed in Heaven comprehend Ged? The more orthodox main- 
tain the negative, by reafon fuch knowledge muft be infinite. 


ComprEHENsion, in rhetorick, a trope, or figure whereby 


the name of a whole is put for a part; or that of a part 
for a whole: or a definite number of any thing for an in- 
definite, 


COMPRESS *, in chirurgery, a bolfter of linnen cloth, folded 


in feveral doubles, and laid under the bandage, to prevent a 
wound from bleeding or fwelling; or to retain the medicines 
applied thereto, 
* The word comes from comprimere, to prefs hard. 

Scultetus, in his Arfenal of Chirurgery, obferves, that the an- 
tients compofed their compreffés of carded flax, or of feathers, 
fewed between two linens; and called them pillows, or plu- 
mages, pulvini, or pulvilli, &c. 


COMPRESSION, the aét of prefing, or fqueezing fomething, 
.fo as to fet its parts nearer each other, and make it poflefs 


TofS {pace. 

Compreffion properly differs from condenfation, in that the latter 
is performed by the.action of cold, the former by fome exter- 
nal violence, 

Pumps, which the antients imagined to aét by fu&ion, do, in 
reality, act by compreffion; the embolus, or fucker, in going 
and returning in the narrow pipe, compreffes the air inclofed 
therein, fo as to enable it by the force of its elafticity to raife 
the valve, and make its efcape : upon which, the balance be- 
ing deftroyed, the preflure of the atmoiphere on the ftagnant 
furface, drives up the water in the pipe thus evacuated of its 
air. See Pump, 

Water is incapable of compreffion: after the air has been purged 
out of it, no art or violence is able to bring its parts clofer, or 
make it take up lefs compafs. In an experiment made by the 
academy de’l Cimento, water, when violently fqueezed, made 
its way through the infinitely fine pores of a ball of gold, ra- 
ther than it would undergo compreffian. 

The compreffion of the air, by its own weight, is furprizingly 
great: it appears, by calculation, that the common air we 
breathe, near the furface of the earth, is compreffed by the 
weight of the fuper-incumbent atmofphere, into 73775 Patt of 
the {pace it would take up were it at liberty. 

But the air may be ftill further compreffed by art; and it ap- 
pears from Mr, Boyle’s experiments, that the {pace which the 
air takes up, when at its utmoft dilatation, is to that it takes 
up when mott compreffed, as five hundred and fifty thoufand 
to one, 

This immenfe compraffion and dilatation, Sir Ifaac Newton ob- 
ferves, cannot be accounted for from fuppofing the particles of 
the air elaftick and branched, or in form of {lender twigs in- 
terwoven into circles; nor any other way, but by a repelling 
force, wherewith they are endued ; by virtue whereof when 
at liberty, they mutually fly each other. See ATTRACTIon 
This repelling power, he adds, is ftronger and more {enf 
in air, than in other bodies; in regard air is generated out 
of very fixed bodies, but not without great difficulty, and 
the help of fermentation: Now thofe particles always recede 
from each other with the greateft violence, and are co; Jed 
with the greateft difficulty, which, when contiguous, cohere 
the moft ftrongly. 

That there is fuch a repelling power, appears from this; that 
flies walk on the water without wetting their feet; that the 
obje&t-glafles of telefcopes Jaid on each other do not touch ; 
that dry duft is not brought to touch or cohere without diffi. 
culty, v. gr. unlefs either liquified by fire, or wet with wa- 
ter; and that two polifhed picces of m arble, which as often 
as they touch cohere, are yet very hardly preffed fo clofely, 
and joined fo aptly as to cohere. Sce RePeriine Farce; fee 
alfo Conzsion, DitatTarion, &c, 
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Comrrist Nient. See the article NrewT. 

COMPROMISE, a treaty, or contraét, whereby two contending 
parties eftablifh one; or more arbitrators, to judge of and ter- 
minate their differences in an amicable way. 

The regular way of appointing a compromife, is bya writing, 
exprefling the names of the arbitrators, the power of chufing 
an umpire, or fuper-arbitrator in cafe of need, a time limited 
for the arbitrage, and a penalty on the party who does not 
abide by the decifion. , 

By the civil law, a flave cannot make a compromife without 
the leave of his mafter, nor can a pupil without the authority 
of his guardian, or a wife without that of her husband. So 
a flave, a deaf or dumb man, a minor, and the perfon who 
is a party in the caufe, are incapable of being chofen arbitra- 
tors in a compromises 

The occafions on which a compromife is not allowed of, are re- 
ftitutions, marriage caufes, crimunul affairs, queftions of fate ; 
and, generally, any thing wherein the publick intereft is more 
concerned than that of private perfons. 

In our Jaw, compramife is not of fo much extent: Welt de- 
fines it the faculty, or power of pronouncing fentence between 
perfons at controverfy, given to arbitrators by the parties mu- 
tual private confent, without publick authority. 

Compromise is alo ufed»in beneficiary matters ; where it fig- 

nifies an a€t, whereby thofe who have the right of election, 
transfer it to one or more perfons, to eleét a perfon capable 
of the office or dignity. 
We have feen members of parliament elected by compromife ; 
when the cleétors, not being able to agree among themfelves, 
give the power of eleéing, at leaft of nominating, to two 
perfons ; obliging them by oath, or otherwife, to chufe fuch 
as they think the moft capable, and beft difpofed. 

COMPTING, or Countinc-House, an office in the king’s 
houfhold, under the dire&tion of the lord fteward ; fo called, 
becaufe the accompts for all expences of the king’s houfhold 
are there taken daily by the lord fteward, comptroller, cof- 
ferer, matter of the houfhold, the two clerks of the green- 
cloth, and the two clerks comptrollers. They alfo there make 
provifion for the houfhold, and make payments, and orders 
for the good government thereof. 

In the compting- houfe is the board of green-clth. See GREEN- 
CiLoTH. 

COMPTROL. See Conrrot, 

COMPTROLLER. See ConTROLLER. 

COMPULSOR *, an officer under the Roman emperors, dif 
patched from court into the provinces, to compel the pay- 
ment of taxes, &%c. not paid within the time prefcribed. 

* The word is Latin, formed of the verb compellere, to oblige, 

conftrain. 

Thefe were charged with fo many exactions, under colour of 
their office, that Honorius cafhiered them by a law in 412. 
The laws of the Vifigoths mention military compulfors ; which 
were officers among the Goths, whofe bufinefs was to oblige 
the tardy foldiers to go into the fight, or to run to an at- 
tack, Ge. 
Caffian mentions a kind of monaftick compulfors, whofe bufi- 
nefs was to declare the hours of canonical office, and to take 
care the monks went to church at thofe hours. 

COMPUNCTION *, in theology, an inward grief in the mind, 
for having offended God. 

* The word comes from compungere, of pungere, to prick. 

The Romanifts own their confeffion infignificant, unlefs at- 
tended with compunétion, or pricking of heart. See Con- 
FESSION. 

Among fpiritualifts, compunétio carries a more extenfive fig- 
nification ; and implies not only a grief for having offended 
God, but alfo a pious fenfation of grief, forrow, and difplea- 
fure on other motives—Thus, the miferies of life, the danger 
of being loft in the world, the blindnefs of the wicked, &c. 
are to pious people motives of compunéd2ion. 

COMPURGATOR, in law, one that by oath juftifies, or clears 
another’s innocence. 

COMPUTATION, the manner of accounting and eftimating 
time, weights, meafures, and monies. 

‘The word is fometimes alfo ufed among mathematicians in the 
like fenfe as calculation. See CarcuLaTion. 

ComPuTaTIon of a planet's motion. See PLANET. 

CompuTAaTION is particularly ufed in law, in refpeé of the true 
account, or conftruction of time, fo underftood, as that neither 
party do wrong to the other, nor the determination of time 
be left at large, or be taken otherwife than according to the 
judgment and intention of law, 

‘If indentures of demife be ingroffed, bearing date May 11, 
1679. to have and to hold the land in S. for three years from 
henceforth ; 
following: in this cafe, from henceforth fhall be computed from 
the day of the delivery, and not from the date. And if the 
indentures be delivered at four of the clock in the afternoon, 
the faid 4th of June, the leafe fhall end the third day of June 
in the third year: the law, in fuch computation, rejecting all 
fraGtions or divifions of the day, on account of that uncer- 
tainty which is the mother of contention.—In writings, or- 
5 § 


and the indentures be delivered the 4th of June 
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dered by the ftat:27 Hen, VIII. to be inrolled within fix 
months ; if fuch writings have date, the fix months. fhall be 
accounted from the date, and not from the delivery: if they 
a date, it fhall be accounted from the delivery: Coke, 
ib. 5.° 

Ifa deed be fhewed to a court at Weftmintter, -it fhall remain 
in court (by judgment of law) all the term in which it is 
fhewed: for all the term is but as one day in law. Coke. ibid. 
—If a church be void, and the patron does not prefent within 
fix months, the bifhop of the diocefe may collate his chap~ 
lain: but thefe fix months fhall be computed according to 
twenty-eight days of the month; and not according to the 
calendar. See CALENDAR. 


COMPUTO, a writ, thus called from its effe&, which is to 


compel a bailiff, chamberlain, or receiver to yield his ac- 
compts. See AccounT. 

The fame lies for executors of executors ; and againft the guar- 
dian in foccage, for wafte made in the minority of the heir. 

Compuro vicecomitis habendo refpetiu. See Respectu. 

CONARION, or Conorpes, a name for the pineal gland; a 

fmall gland, about the bignefs of a pea, placed in the dpper 

part of that hole in the third ventricle of the brain called the 
anus ; and tied by fome fibres to the nates. 

It is compofed of the fame fubftance as the reft of the brain ; 

and has this peculiar, that it is fingle ; whereas all the other 

parts are double: Hence, Des Cartes takes occafion to fuppofe 
it the immediate place, or feat of the foul. 

CONATUS endeavour, a term {frequently ufed in philofophical 
and mathematical writers; nearly equivalent to m/us. 

Conatus, feems to be the fame, with refpeét to motion, that a 
point is with refpeét to a line; at leaft, the two have this in 
common, that as the point is inceptive of the line, or the 
term from which it commences; fo is the beginning of all 
motion called the conatus. Add, that as in mathematical de- 
monftrations, the extenfion of the point is conceived as if it 
were nothing at all; fo, in the conatus of motion, there is no 
regard to the time wherein, or the length which it advances. 
See Laws of NATURE. 

Hence, fome define conatus to be a quantity of motion not capa- 
ble of being expreffed by any time or length.—Accordingly, all 
motion tends precifely the fame way wherein the moveable is 
ated on, or determined by the moving power, See Morion. 

CONCATENATION, in philofophy, a connection of things, 
in manner of a chain. : 
The concatenation of fecond caufes, is an effet of providence. 
See Cause, ProviDENcE, &c. 

CONCAVE, is applied to the inner furface of a hollow body ; 
efpecially if it be circular, “a 

Concave is particularly underftood of mirrors and lenfes: con- 
cave lenfes, are either concave on both fides, called concavo-con- 
cave; or concave on one fide, and plane on the other, called 
plano-concave ; OF concave on one fide, and convex on the 
other, called concavo-convex, or convexo-concave, as the one or 
the other furface is a portion of a lefs fphere, 

The property of all concave lenfes is, that the rays of light 

a > 
in pafling through them, are defleé&ted, or made to recede 
from one another ; as in convex lenfes they are infle&ted to- 
wards each other; and that the more, as the concavity and 
convexity are portions of lefs circles. 

Hence, parallel rays, as thofe of the fun, by paffing through 
a concave lens, become diverging ; diverging rays are made to 
diverge the more, and converging rays either made to con- 
verge lefs, or become parallel, or go out diverging. 

Hence, objects viewed through concave lenfes, appear dimi- 
nifhed ; and the more fo, as they are portions of lefS fpheres ; 
and this in oblique, as well as in direét rays, 5 
Concave mirrors have the contrary effeét to lenfes: they refleét 
the rays which fall on them, fo as to make them approach 
more to, or recede Jefs from each other than before; and that 
the more as the concavity is greater, or the fpheres whereof 
they are fegments, lefs. 

Hence, concave mirrors magnify objects prefented to them ; and 
that in a greater proportion, as they are portions of greater 
{pheres. 

Horley alfo, concave mirrors have the effect of burning objects 

when placed in their focus. See Burninc-Guass. z 

CONCEALERS *, in law, fuch as find out concealed lands. 
i. e. lands kept privily from the king, by common perfons, 
having nothing to fhew for their title, or eftate therein. 

* They are thus called per antiphrafin, @ concelanda; as mons is a 
movendo, 3c. My lord Coke calls them turbidum bominum genus. 

CONCENTRATION, the retiring, or withdrawing of a thing 
inwards, towards the centre, or middle, 

External cold is faid to concentrate the heat within bodies: af- 
ter meals, the natural warmth retires, and as it were concen- 
trates, to promote the digeftion. 

ConcEnTRATION is alfo ufed by Dr. Grew for the higheft de- 
gree of mixtion, viz, that wherein two or more atoms oF par- 
ticles touch, by a reception, and intrufion of the one within 
the other. See Mixrion. 

This he takes to be the cale of all fixed bodies without tafte or 
fmell ; their conftitution being fo firm, that till the particles be 
detached 
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detached from each _ by fome extraordimary means, they 
Fe& thofe fenfes. i 
CONCENTRIC. in geometry and aftronomy, fomething that 
has the fame common centre with another. as } 
The word is principally ufed in fpeaking of round bo = ms 
figures, viz. circular, elliptical ones, &c, but may be li — 
ufed for polygons, drawn parallel to each other, upon the fam 
centre. . 
Concentric ftands oppofite to excentric. 
ICITY. i ib 
anions estes of graduating inftruments confifts in deferibing 
with the fame quadrant 45 ripe i: — the outer- 
into go equal parts, the next into 89, &c. 
CONCEPTION. it toghlp the fimple apprehenfion, i el 
ception, which we have - any thing, without proceeding to 
deny any thing about it. ; 
The Ghoolues ufvally ane two kinds of conception ; the one 
jective. 
The fet “ cae be the immediate and adtual reprefenta~ 
tion of any thing propofed to the mind: on which wom it 
fhould be the fame thing to the underftanding, thata word or 
voice is to the ear ; whence fome alfo call it, verbum mentis. 
The fecond is the thing itfelf reprefented by a formal conception, 
But others explode the notion of an objective conception, as om 
in reality, no So ~ all; excepting where the min 
its own acts, &c. 3 
micas nme conceptions, are fubdivided into univocal, where 
feveral things are diftin@ly teprefented as under fome common 
ratio, or in the fame degree of perfe&tion ; analigous, where fe- fp 
‘sveral: things are reprefented as under fome proportional like- 
nefs ;/ and equivocal, where they are reprefented immediately 
as fuch, without regard to any common ratio or likenefs. 
ConcEPTIoN, in medicine, denotes the firft formation of the 
embryo, or foetus, in the womb. ‘ 
Conception is no other than fuch a concourfe and commixture 
of the prolific feed of the male, with that of the female, in 
the cavity of the uterus, as immediately produces an embryo, 
See Empryo. , 
‘The*fymptoms of conception, or pregnancy, are, when in a 
few days after the conjugal aé&, a {mall pain is perceived about 
the navel, and is attended with fome gentle commotions in the 
bottom of theabdomen ; and within one, two, three, oreven 
four months, the menfes ceafe to flow, or prove in Jefs quan- 
tity than ufual. Upon the firft failure of this Kind, the wo- 
man begins to count the feries of her weeks, without taking 
any notice of the time before elapfed : aftér this, or between 
the fecond and third months, but generally about the third, 
the motions of the embryo become perceiveable to the mo- 
ther ; who hereupon becomes troubled with a naufea, vomit- 
ing, loathing, longing, &ec. About this time, the breafts 
begin to fwell, grow hard and painful, “and contain a little 
milk 3 the nipples alfo become larger, firmer, and darker co- 
loured, ‘a livid circle appearing’ around them: the eyes feem 
funk and hollow. During the two firft months pregnancy, 
the woman grows thinner, and flenderer 3 the abdomen being 
alfo depreffed ; though it afterwards diftends, and grows gra- 
dually larger. 
The mbit wherein conception is offeéted, is thus laid down by 
the modern writers: in the fuperficies of the ovaries of wo- 
men, there are found little pellucid fpherules, confifting of two 
concentric membranes, filled with a lymphatic humour, and 
connected to the furface of the ovaria, underneath the tegu- 
ment, by a thick calix, contiguous to the extremities of the 
minute ramifications of the fallopian tubes, / 
Thefe fpherules, by the ufe of venery, grow, fwell, raife, and 
dilate the membrane of the ovary into the form of papillze ; 
till, the head propending from the ftalk, it is at length fepa- 
rated from it ; leaving behind it a hollow cicatrix, in the 
broken membrane of the ovary ; which, however, foon grows 
up again. y ' 
Now, in thefe fpherules, while ftill adhering to the ovary, foe- 
tus’s have been frequently found: whence it appears, that thele 
are a kind of ova, or eggs, deriving their ftru@ture from the 
veflels of the oyary, and their liquor from the humours pre- 
pared therein. : . 
Hence, alfo, it appears, that the fallopian tubes being Swelled, 
and ftiffened by the a& of venery, with their mufcular fimbria, 
like fingers, may embrace the ovaries, comprefs them, and by 
that compreflion, expand their own mouths: and thus the 
eggs now mature, and detached as before, may be forced into 
their cavities ; and thence conveyed into the cavity of the ute- 
rus; where they may either be cherifhed and retained, as when 
they meet with the male feed; or, if they want that, again 
expelled. 
Hence the phenomena of falfe conceptions, abortion, 
found in the cavity of the abdomen 
For, in coition, the male feed, ab 
cules, agitated witha great force, 
with a great quantity of animal {pirits, is violently impelled 
through the mouth of the uterus, which on this occafion is 
opener; and through the valves of the neck of the uterus, 


See Excentric, and 


foetus’s 
» the fallopian tubes, &¥c. 

ounding with living animal- 
a brisk heat, and, probably, 
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are laxer than ordinary, into the uterus 

in like manner, becomes more active, tur- 

and moiftened with the flux of its lymph 
of the titillation excited in the neryous pa- 
againtt the rugee of the vagina. 

ofed in the uterus, is retained, heated, and 

ulfive conftriction of the uterus itfelf ; till 

the fineft and moft animated part enters 

thro’ the dilated pores of the membranula of the ovum, now 
become glandulous, is there retained, nourithed, dilated, grows 
to its umbilicus, or navel; ftifles the other lefS lively animal- 
cules: and thus is conception effected, 
Hence, it appears, that conception may happen in any part where 
the femen meets with an ovum : thus, whether it be carried thro” 
the fallopian tube to the ovary, and there caft upon the ovum 5 
or whether it meet with it in fome recefs of the tube itfelf ; or, 
laftly, whether it join it in the cavity of the uterus, it may fill 
have the fame effet ; as it appears from obfervation itadtually 
has. But it is probable that conception is then moft perfe&, when 
the two, viz, the femenand ovum, are carried at the fame time 
into the uterus, and there mixed, &¢, 
Other anatomifts chufe to fuppofe the male feed t: 
arrive in the uterus, by the veins which o 
&c, and thus mixed with the blood 5. by which, in the courte of 
circulation, it is carried, duly prepared, into the ovary, to im- 
Pregnate the eggs. See GENERATION, 

ConcePrion immaculate of the holy virgin, is a featt eftablithed 
in honour of the holy virgin ; particularly with regard to her 
having been conceived and born immaculate, 7. e. without origi- 
nal fin; held inthe Romith church on the 8th of December. 
Allatius, in his prolegomena on Damafcenus, endeavours to Prove 
this feaft to have been celebrated by feveral churches in the eaft, 
as early as the eighth century, 
The immaculate conception is the 
tween the Scotifts and Tho 
the latter impugning it. 
The Dominicans efpoufed t 
a long time in defence of th 


which on this occafion 
itfelf; which now, 
gid, hot, inflamed, 
and fpirits, by means 
pill by the attrition 
The femen thus difp 
agitated by the conv 
meeting with the ova, 


aken up, ere it 
pen into the vagina, 


great head of controverfy be- 
mifts ; the former maintaining, and 


he party of S, Thomas; and held out 
€ virgin’s being conceived in original 
fin: they were condemned by pope Clement VII, in 1308. at 
the profecution of the univerfity of Paris, and were obliged to 
retract. The council of Trent, /eff v. in the decree of original 
Jin, declares it not to be the intention of the council to include 
the virgin under it ; her conception it calls immaculate; and ap- 
points ‘the conftitutions of Sixtus IV. to be obferved with re- 
gard thereto, 
Some authors have obferyed feveral paflages difperfed in the old 
editions of §, Thomas’s works, which aflert the immaculate con~ 
ception in exprefs terms; but many of them are corrupted in the 
later editions, fay fome: though others will have the corruption 
lie on the fide of the old ones, 
In the three Spanith military orders of S, James of the fword, 
calatrava, and alcantara; the knights take a vow, at their ad- 
miflion, to defend the immaculate conception. This refolution was 
firft taken in 1652. 
Peter d’Alya and Aftorga, 
Jumes in folio, on the m 
Religious of the order of 
CONCERT, or Cow 
ans playing, 
ther, 
‘The word concert may be applied where the mufick is only me- 
lody, . ¢. where the performers are all either in unifon, or only 
at the interval of an oGtave; but it is more properly, as well as 
more ufually underftood of harmony, or where the mufick con- 
fitts of divers parts ; as bafs, tenor, é&¥c, 
CONCESSI, a term much ufed in conve 
to create a covenant, as dedi doés a warranty. See Covenant, 
CONCESSION, in thetorick, a figure whereby fomething is grant- 
ed, or allowed to the adverfary, either to prevent being detained 
by unneceffary incidents, or to make fome advantage of, Tzyjj} 
not contef? with you the reality of the contra ; what I plead for is 
relief agamft the injuftice of it.—True, fhe is fair, but otght fhe not 
to fhew her acknowledgments to heaven Sor the Saveur, by making a 
virtuous ufe of her beauty 2 
CONCHA*, in anatomy, a name given the fecond, 
cavity of the auricle, or external ear 
of the auditory du@, See Ear, 


has publifhed forty-eight huge yo- 
yfteries of the conception; 
ConcePrion, fee THEATINS, 

CERTO, a number, or company of mufici- 
or finging the fame fong, or piece of mufick toge- 


yances, &c. its effe& ig 


or inward 
5 reaching to the entrance 


* The name has its origin from a refembl 


J r lance this cavity bears to 
a fea fell, call’din Latin concha. 


Some alfo give the fame name to the firft c 
ear, which others call the drum ; 
the labyrinth, which is the fecon 
CONCHOID, or Coneutir 
always approaches nearer a 

but never meets it. 
Tt is deferibed thus: draw a right line BD, (Tab. Anabyticks, fig, 
1.) and another A C, perpendicular to itinE; draw any num- 
ber of right lines, as CM, CM, cutting BD in Q; make QuM— 
QN=AE=FF ; the curve wherein the points MM are found, 
isthe conchilis, or conchois prima 3 {0 called by its inventor Nico- 
medes, 


avity of the inward 
and others to the veftibulum of 
d cavity of the internal ear, 

8, in geometry, a curve line which 
ftrait line to which it is inclined, 
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medes, ‘The others, wherein the points NN are found, is the 
conchois fecunda ; the tight line BD the rule, the point C the pele. 
The inventor alfo contrived an inftrument, whereby the firft 
conchois may be defcribed mechanically : thus, in the rule A D, 
(Tab. Anabticks, fig. 2.) is a channel or groove cut, fo as a 
{mooth nail, firmly fixed in the moveable rule CB, in the point 
F, may fide freely within it: into the rule E Gis fixed another 
nail in K, for the moveable rule CB to flide upon. 

If then the rule B C be fo moved, as that the nail F paffes along 
the canal AD; the ftyle, or point in C, will defcribe the firft 
conchoid, 

Now let AP=x, (fig. 1.) AE=a; PE=MR=a—« 5 where- 
fore, as x increales, a—=x or MR will decreafe ; and therefore 
the curve continually approaches nearer to the rule BD. 
Inthe fame manner it appears, that the right line NO mutt 
continually decreafe; and therefore that the fecond conchsid, 
alfo, muft continually approach nearer the rule. : 

But inafmuch as between each conchoid and the right line BD, 
there will {till be the right line QM or QN, equal to AE ; nei- 
ther of the conchoids can concur with the right line BD: confe- 
quently, B is an afymptote of each conchoid. See ASYMPTOTE. 
There will be other kinds of conchoids produced, if CE: CQ: 3 
QM: AE, or indefinitely, if CE": CQ2::QM™: AE"; 
wherefore, if CE=6, EA=a, C Q=x, QM=y; then, ab 
xy + and for infinite conchoids, a” bp==x™ y™. 

CONCILIO—Querelam coram rege Concirio. See QuE- 
RELA, 

CONCINNOUS intervals, in mufick.—Difcords are diftinguifh- 
ed into concinnons and inconcinnows intervals: the concinnous are fuch 
as are ft for mufick, next to, and in combination with con- 
cords; being neither very agreeable nor difagreeable in them- 
felves; but having a good effeét, as by their oppofition they 
heighten the more eflential principles of pleafure; or as by 
their mixture and combination with them, they produce a va- 
riety neceflary to our being better pleafed. 

The other difcords, that are never ufed in mufick, are called 
inconcinnous. i 

Syftems are alfo divided into concinnous and inconcinnous. A fyftem 
js faid to be concinnaus, or concinnoully divided, when the parts 
thereof, confidered as fimple intervals, are concinnous ; and are, 
befides, placed in fuch an order, between the extremes, as that 
the fucceflion of founds from one extreme to the other, may 
have an agreeable effect. . aaah 

Where the fimple intervals are inconcinnous, or ill-difpofed be- 
tween the extremes, the fyftem is faid to be inconcinnous. 

CONCLAVE, an aflembly, or meeting of all the cardinals that 
are at Rome, fhut up for the eleétion of a pope. See Pore, 
and ELECTION. 

The conclave hads its rife in the year 1270, and on this occafion : 
Clement IV. being dead at Viterbo, in 1268; the cardinals 
were two years without being able to agree on the election of 
a fucceflor ; in effect, things were carried to fuch pafs, that they 
were upon the point of breaking up, without coming to any 
conclufion at all. ‘ 

The inhabitants of Viterbo, then, being apprized of their de- 
fign, by the advice of S, Bonaventure, then at Viterbo, fhut 
the gates of their city, and locked up the cardinals in the pon- 
tifical palace adjoining to the cathedral, till they were brought 
to a better underftanding, 

Hence arofe the cuftom which has fince prevailed, of fhutting 
up the cardinals in a fingle palace, till they have elected the 


eC. 

Bach was the origin of the conclave, as related by Onuph. Panvi- 
nius, Ciaconius, and Papebroch. 

Concave is alfo ufed for the place wherein the election of the 
pope is performed ; which is, now, at St. Peter’s in the vatican ; 
tho? Gregory X. and Clement V. appointed it fhould always 
be held in the place where the laft pope fhould die. 

While the affair is in hand, if it be in winter, the walls and 
windows are all mured up, excepting only a fingle pane,to give 
a little light: in fammer the windows are not clofed; but the 
great door of the hall is fecured with four locks, and four bolts ; 
an aperture being, however, left, to fupply the imprifoned pre- 
lates with victuals through. 

In the hall, which is very ample, there are cells or ftalls ere&t- 
ed for as many cardinals as are to be prefent at the eleétion ; 
the cells being only feparated by deal boards. 

The cellsare marked with letters of the alphabet, and are di- 
{tributed to the cardinals by lot : each cardinal puts his arms on 
the cell that falls to his fhare. 

After the aflembly has continued three days, they are only al- 
lowed one difh for ameal ; and after five days, only bread and 
water: though this rule is not over-religioufly regarded. 

Each cardinal is allowed two conclavi/ts, or fervants to attend 
him, and to befhut up with him. 

Matthew Paris fays, the word conclave antiently fignified the 
pope’s wardrobe. } 

Tt is a popular proverb in Italy, chi entra papa, efce cardinale ; he 
who enters pope, comes out cardinal; g. d. he who according 
to common report will be elected pope, ordinarily is not. 

CONCLUSION, in logick, the Jaft part of an argument; or the 


confequence drawn from fomething either aflumed or proved 
before. 

The conclufion of an argument contains two parts: the confequent, 
which isthe matter of it ; and the con/equence, which is its form, 
and which, of a fimple abfolute propofition, renders the conclu~ 
Joon relative to the premifes whence it is drawn. 

The queftion, and conelufio, fay the fchoolmen, are the fame 
ideas, only confidered in different views, or relations: im the 
queftion they are confider’d as doubtful ; in the conclufion as 
void of doubt. 

ConcLusion, in oratory, confifts of two parts; the recapitulation 
or enumeration, and the paffions. 

The recapitulation confifts in a repetition of the principal argu- 
ments. See RECAPITULATION. 

Conexusive Conjunions. See the article Conyuncr ton. 

CONCOCTION, in medicine, the change which the food under- 
goes in the ftomach, &¥c. to become chyle. 

This change confifts in deftroying the texture and cohefion of 
the parts of the food; preparing part of it for fome particular 
fervice of the animal frame, and the reft to be carried off as ex- 
crements, by proper emunctories. 

The antients gave the term coéfion, or contoétim, to what we 
now ordinarily call dige/ion ; from a notion of the food’s being, 
asit were, boiled in the ftomach ; and its nutritious juice ex- 
prefled by the heat of the adjacent parts, ; 

They affigned two concoétions,” viz. one in the ftomach, and a 
fecond in the {mall inteitines, &c. which latter they attributed 
to the admixture of the bile and pancreatick juice. 

The feveral concoctions in the body, with regard to the propaga- 
tion of the fpecies, and the prefervation of the individual, have 
been fince reduced to five ; thefe are chylofis for chyle, chymofis 
for chyme, hematofis for blood, pneumatofs for {pirits, and /per- 
matofis for feed. See CuyLosis, CHyMosis, HAMATosIs, Se. 
fee alfo Cocr10Nn. 

CONCOMITANT, in theology, fomething that accompanies, 
or goes along with, another. 

Concomitant grace, is that which God affords us during the courfe 
of our aétions to enable us to perform them; andas the Romifh 
{choolmen fay, to render them meritorious. 

Concomitant grace differs, at leaft with regard to its effe&, from 
preventing grace: the Jatter is given us to prevent an ation, the 
former to accompany it. 

According to the Romifh doétrine, the blood of Jefus Chrift is 
under the accidents of wine, as his body is under the accidents 
of bread, by concomitance. 

Concomitant Neceffity. See the article NecessrTy. 

CONCORD, in grammar, that part of fyntax, or conftruétion, 
whereby the words of a fentence agree among themfelves, i. ¢. 
whereby nouns are put in the fame cafe, number, gender, &c. 
and verbs in the fame number and perfon with nouns and pro- 
nouns. 

The rules of concord are generally the fame in all languages, as 
being of the nature of what is in ufe almoft every where for the 
better diftinguifhing of difcourte. 

This, the diftin@tion of the two numbers fingular and plural, 
obliges us to make the adjective agree with the fubftantive in 
number ; that is, to put the one either in thisor that number, 
according as the other is: for the fubftantive being the thing 
confufedly, tho’ dire&tly marked by the adjective ; if the fub- 
ftantive word mark feveral, there are, feveral fubjects of the 
form marked by the adjeétive, and of confequence this fhould 
bein the plural; as homines doé?i, &c. 

Again, the diftinétion of mafculine and feminine, renders it ne- 
ceflary to put the fubftantive and adjective in the fame degree. 
And verbs fhould have concord or agreement with nouns and 
pronouns in number and perfon. 

Ifany thing occur apparently contrary to thofe rules, it is by a 
figure, 7. e. fomething is implied, or the ideas are confidered 
more than the words themfelves. ‘ 

ConcorD, in law, is the agreement bet ween two parties who.in- 
tend the levying a fine of lands to one another, how and in 
what manner it {hall pafs. 

Concorp is alfoan agreement made upon any trefpafs committed, 
(betwixt two, or more) and is divided into concord executory, and 
concord executed. 

Plowden obferves, that the firft binds not; being imperfeé& ; but 
the latter is perfe&, and binds the party. 

Others are of opinion, that concords executory are perfect, and 
bind no lef than thofe executed. 

ConcorD, in mufick, denotes the relation of two founds that are 
always agreeable to the ear, whether applied in fucceffion or 
confonance. 

If two fingle founds be in fucha relation, or have fuch a diffe- 
rence of tune, as that being founded together, they make a mix- 
ture, or compound found, which affeéts the ear with pleafure ; 
that relation is called concord: and whatever two founds make 
an agreeable compound in confonance, thofe fame will always 
be pleafing, in fucceffion, or will follow each other agreeably. 
The reverle of a concord, is what we call a difcord which is a 
denomination of all the relations or differences of tune that have 
a difpleafing effet. See DiscorD, 

Concord 
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Concord and Warmony are, in effeét, the fame thing ; though 
cuftom has applied them differently. As concord exprefles the 
agreeable effect of two founds in confonance ; fo harmony ex- 
prefles the fame fort of agreement in a greater number of 
founds in confonance: add, that harmony always implies con- 
fonance 5 but concord is fometimes applied to fucceffion : though 
never but when the terms will make an agreeable confonance : 
whence it is that Dr. Holder, and fome other writers, -ufe the 
word confonance for what we call concord, F 
Unifonance, then, being the relation of equality between the 
tunes of two founds, all unifons are concords, and in the firft 
degree: but an interval being a difference of tune, or a rela- 
tion of inequality between two founds, becomes a concord ot 
difcord, according to the circumftances of that particular re- 
lation, Indeed, fome reftrain concord to intervals, -and make 
a difference of tune effential thereto; but that is precarious : 
and Mr. Malcolm thinks, that asthe word implies agreement, 
it is applicable to unifon in the firft degree. 
It is not eafy to.affign the reafon or foundation of concordance : 
the differences of tune, we have elfewhere obferved, take their 
rife from the different proportions of the vibrations of the fo- 
norous body, i. ¢. of the velocity of thofe vibrations in their 
recourfes; the frequenter thofe recourfes are, the more acute 
will be the tune, and vice verfa. 
But the effential difference between concord and difcord lies deep- 
er: there does not appear any natural aptitude in the two founds 
of a concord, to determine it to give us a plealing fenfation, 
more than in the two founds of a difcord ; thefe different ef- 
fects are merely arbitrary, and mutt be refolved into the di- 
vine good pleafure, 
We know by experience what proportions and relations of tune 
afford pleafure, and what do not ; and we know alfo how to ex- 
prefs the difference of tune by the proportion of numbers; we 
know what it is pleafes us, though we do not know why: we 
know, v. gr. that the ratio of 1:2 conftitutes concord, and 
6:7 difcord ; but on what original grounds agreeable or difa- 
greeable ideas are connected with thofe relations, and the pro- 
per influence of the.one on the other, is above our reach ! 
By experience, we know that the following ratios of the lengths 
of chords are all concord, viz. 2:¥5 3:25 4: Brg ageGels, 
5:3, 8:5; that is, take any chord fora fundamental, which 
thall be reprefented by the number 1, and the following divifions 
BNE Sh Ge 5 
2.3.46 5.6.5. 8. 
So that the diftinguifhing charaGter between concords and dif- 
cords, muft be looked for in thefe numbers, exprefling the in- 
tervals of found; not abftraétedly, and in themfelyes, but as 
exprefling the number of vibrations. 
Now, unifons are in the firft degree of concord, or they have 
the moft perfect likenefs or agreement in tune; and therefore 
have fomething in them acceflory to that agreement which 
is found, lefs or more, in every concord: but it is not true, 
that the nearer two founds come to an equality of tune, the 
more agreement they have; therefore, it is not in the equa- 
lity or inequality of the numbers that this agreement lies, 
Further, if we confider the number of vibrations made in any 
given time by two chords of equal tune ; on the principle laid 
down, they are equal: and therefore the vibrations of the two 
chords coincide, or commence together as frequently as poffible, 
i.e, they coincide at every vibration ; in the frequency of which 
coincidence, or united mixture of the motions of the two chords, 
and of the undulations of the air occafioned thereby, it is, that 
the difference of concord and difcord mutt be fought. 
Now, the nearer the vibrations of two ftrings approach to a 
coincidence as frequent as poffible, the nearer they fhould ap- 
proach that condition, and confequently. the agreement, of 
unifons; which is confirmed by experience. 
For if we take the natural feries 1, 2, 3> 45 55 6, and compare 
each number to the next, as expreffing the number of vibrations 
in the fame time of two chords, whofe lengths are reciprocally 
as thofe numbers ; the rule will be found exact, for 1: 2 is beft, 
then 2:3; after 6 the confonance is unfufferable; the coinci- 
dences being too rare: though there are other ratios that are 
agreeable, befides thofe found in that continued order, wiz, 
3:5, and 5:8, which, with the preceding five are all the 
concording intervals within, or lefs than an oftave, or 1: 23 that 
is, whofe acuteft term is greater than half the fundamental, 
On this principle, 3:5 will be preferable to 4:5; becaufe 
thofe being equal in the number of vibrations of the acuter term, 
there is an advantage on the fide of the fundamental in the 
ratio 31.5, where the coincidence is made at every third vi- 
bration of the fundamental, and every fifth of the acute term: 
fo alfo the ratio 5: $ is lefs perfeé&t than 5:63 becaufe, though 
the vibrations of each fundamental that go to one coincidence 
are equal; yet in the ratio 5 : 6, the coincidence is at every fixth 
of theacute term, and only at every eighth in the other cafe. 
Thus, we have a rule for judging, of the preference of concords, 
from the coincidence of 9 vibrations: agreeable to which 
tule, they are difpofed into the order of the following table ; 
to which the names of the concords in practice, the ratio of 
their vibrations, the lengths of the chords, and the number 
of 1s Saree in the fame, are exprefled, 
Vou lL 


thereof will be all concord with the whole, viz. 
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Ratio’s, or vibrations, 


Coincid. 


Grave Acute 
Lirm, Term, 


Unifon wr : 7 


OGave, 8ye —+—— 2 I 60 
Fifth, 5th ——.. 3 2 30 
Fourth, 4th’ ——14: 3 20 
Sixth, gr, ———— 5: 3 20 
Third, gr. ———— 5 4 15 
Third, lefler —_. 6 5 12 
Sixth, leffer — — 8 bs) 12 


Grave Acute 
Lengths. 


Though this order be fettled by reafon, yet it is confirmed by 
the ear. On this bottom, cancords mutt {till be the more per- 
fedt, as they have the greateft number of coincidences, with 
regard to the number of vibrations in both the chords ; “and 
where the coincidences are equal, the preference will fall on 
that interval, whofe acuteft term has feweft vibrations to each 
coincidence: which tule, however, is in fome cafes contrary 
to experience ; and yet it is the only rule yet difcovered. 
F. Merfenne, indeed, after Kircher, gives us another ftandard 
for fettling the comparative perfection of intervals with regard 
to the agreement of their extremes in tune: and it is this; 
The perception of concordance, fay they, is nothing but the 
comparing of two or more different motions which in the fame 
time affect the auditory nerve: now we cannot make a certain 
judgment of any confonance, till the air be as oft truck in the 
fame time by two chords, as there are unites in each member 
expreffing the ratio of that concord, v, gr. we cannot perceive 
a fifth, till two vibrations of the one chord, and three of the 
other are accomplifhed together ; which chords are in length 
as 3 to 2: the rule then is, that thofe concords are the moft 
fimple and agreeable, which are generated in the leaft time; 
and thofe, on the contrary, the moft compound and harfh, 
which are generated in the longeft time. 
For inftance, let 1, 2, 3» be the lengths of 3 chords 1: 2 isan 
oétave ; 2: 3a fifth; and 1: 3 an odtave and fifth compound- 
ed, ora twelfth, The vibrations of chords being reciprocally as 
their lengths, the chord 2 will neceflarily vibrate once, while 
the cord x vibrates twice, and then exifts an octave ; but the 
twelfth does not yet exift, becaufe the chord 3 has not vibra- 
ted once, nor the chord x thrice, which is neceflary to form 
a twelfth. 
Again, for generating a fifth, the chord 2 muft vibrate thrice, 
and the chord 3 twice ; in which time, the chord 1 will have 
vibrated 6 times; and thus the o¢tave will be thrice produced, 
while the twelfth is only produced twice 3 the chord 2 uniting its 
vibrations fooner with the chord 1, than with the chord 33 and 
they being-fooner confonant than the chord 1 or 2 with that Be 
Whence, that author obferves, many of the myfteries*of har- 
mony, relating to the performance of harmonious intervals and 
their fucceffion, are eafily deduced. } 
But this rule, upon examining it by other inftances, Mr. Mal- 
colme has fhewn defective, as it does not’anfwer in all pofitions 
of the intervals with refpe& to each other; but a certain order, 
wherein they are to be taken, being required : and there being 
norule, with refpect to the order, that will make this ftandard 
anfwer to experience in every cafe: fo that at lat we are left to 
determine the degrees of concord by experience and the ear. 
Not but that the degrees of concord depend much on the more or 
lefs frequent uniting the vibrations, and the ear’s being more or 
lefs uniformly moved, as above 3 for that this mixture or union 
of motion, is the true principle, or, at leaft, the chief ingredient 
in concord, is very evident: but becaufe there feems to be fome- 
thing further in the proportion of the two motions, neceflary 
to be known, in order to fix a catholick rule for determining 
all the dearees of concord, agreeable to fenfe and experience, 
The refult of the whole do&trine is fummed up in this definition. 
—Concordis the refult of a frequent union, or coincidence of the 
vibrations of two fonorous bodies, and, by confequenice, of the 
undulating motions of the air, which, being caufed by thefe.vi- 
brations,are like and proportionable to them; which coincidence, 
the more frequentit is, with regard to the number of vibrations 
of both bodies, performed in the fame time, ceteris paribus, the 
more perfect is that concord: till the rarity of the coincidence, in 
refpeét of one or both the motions, commence difcord. See fome 
of the remarkable phenomena of founds accounted jor from this the- 
ory, under the ward UNtson 3; {ee alfo INTERVAL, &- 
M. Carre, in the memoirs of the royal academy of f{ciences, lays. 
down a new general propofition, to determine the proportion 
which cylinders are to have, in order to form the concords or con- 
fonances of mufick, And it is this—-that the folid cylinders, 
whofe founds yield thofe concords, arein a triplicate and inverfe 
ratio of that of the numbers which exprefS the fame concards. 
Suppofe, ¢. gr. two cylinders, the diameters of whofe bafes and 
lengths, are as 3 to 2; it is evident their folidities will be in the 
ratio of 27 to 8, which is the triplicate ratio of 3to2: we 
fay then, that the founds of thofe two cylinders will produce a 
fifth, which is exprefled by thofe numbers ; and that the big- 
2Qq gefk 
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geft and longeft will yield the grave found, and the finalleft the 
a And the like of all others. 
vided into fimple, or original, and compound. 
winal concord, is that whofe extremes are ata 
1 the fum of any two other concords: 
uid concord is equal to two or more 


acute one 
Concords a 
A fimple, ox 
diftance lefs 
On the contrary, 2 
concords. 

Other mufical writers {late the divifion thus: an oftave 1:2 
and all the inferior concords above exprefled, are all-fimple and 
original concords: and all greater than an o€tave,, are called 
compound concords 5 as being compoted of, and equal to the fum 
of one or more oétaves and fome fingle concord \efs than an 
o@ave; and are ufually, in practice, denominated from that 
fimple cencord. Hi 

» As to the compofition and relations of the original concords, by apply- 
ing to them the rulesof the addition and fubtradtion of inter- 
vals, they will be divided into fimple and compound, according to 
the firft and more general notion ; as in the following table. 


Simple Concords Compound Coneards. sth 4th or 
5: 6 a 3dleff|sth “c3dg.and 3d1)8ve. com-), Oth g. gd 1. 
4: 5 a 3d gr. j6th 1. Sh gd lj pofed of } oF 3d ¢. 
3:44 4th, [6th g. | gd 1. 4th. 


4th 3d g- 


The o@ave is not only the firft concord in point of perfection, 


the agreement of whofe extremes is greateft, and the neareft to 
unifon ; infomuch that when founded together, it is impoflible 
fo perceive two different founds 5 but it is alfo the greateft in- 
terval of the feven original concords; and as fuch, it contains 
all the lefler, which derive their fweetnefs from it, as they 
arife more or lef direétly out of it; and which decreafe gra- 
dually, from the oftave to the lefler fixth, which has but a 
fmall degree of concord. 
What is very remarkable, is the manner whirein thefe leffer 
concords are found in the o€tave, which fhews their mutual 
dependencies. 
Fér, by taking both an harmonical and arithmetical mean 
between’ the extremes of the oGtave, and then both an harmo- 
nical and arithmetical mean betwixt cach extreme, and the 
moft diftant of the two means laft found; viz. betwixt the 
Jefler extreme and. the firft arithmetical mean, and betwixt 
the greater extreme and the firft harmonical mean ; we have 
all the lefler concords. 
Thus, if betwixt 360 and 180 the extremes of oftave, we take 
an arithmetical mean, it is 2703 and an harmonical mean is 
240: then, betwixt 360 the greateft extreme, and 240 the 
harmonica! mean, take an arithmetical mean, it is 3005 and 
an hatmonical mean, is 288. Again, betwixt 180 the lefler 
extreme of the o@tave, and 270 the firft arithmetical mean, 
it is 225, and an harmonical one 216. 
Thus have we a feries of all the concords, both afcending to- 
wards acutene& from a common fundamental, 360; and de- 
feending towards gravity from a common acute term 180: 
which feries has this property, that taking the two extremes, 
and any other two at equal diftances, the four will be in geo- 
metrical proportion. 
The oétave, by immediate divifion, refolves itfelf into a fourth 
and fifth; the fifth, again, by immediate divifion, produces the 
two thirds; the two thirds are therefore found by divifion, 
though not by immediate divifion: and the fame is true of the 
two fixths, ‘Thus do all the original: concords arife out of the 
divifion of the oétave; the fifths and fourths immediately and 
direétly, the thirds and fixths mediately. 
From the perfection of the oftave arife this remarkable pro- 
perty, that it may be doubled, tripled, &c. and yet ftill will 
perfevere a concord, i, e. the fam of two or more octaves are 
concord though the more compound will be gradually lef 
agreeable: but it is not fo with any other concord lefs than 
odtave; the doubles, tc. whereof, are all difcords. 
Again, whatever found is concord to one extreme of the odtave 
js concord to the other alfo: and if we add any other fimple 
concord to an o€tave, it agrees to both its extremes ; to the 
neareft extreme it is a fimple concord, and to the fartheft a 
compound one, 
Another thing obfervable in this fyftem of concords, is, that the 
greateft number of vibrations of the fundamental cannot exceed 
five; or that thete is no concord where the fundamental makes 
more than five vibrations, to one coincidence with the acute 
term. It may be added, that this progrefs of the concards may 
be carried on to greater degrees of compofition, even 1m infim- 
tum ; but {till the more compound, the lefs agreeable. 
So a fingle oftave is better than a double one, and that than a 
triple one ; and fo of fifths, and other concords. Three or four 
oftaves is the greateft length we go in ordinary practice: the 
old {cales went but to two ; no voice or inftrument will well go 
above four. See THirD, Fourrs, and Firrn. i 
CONCORDANCE, a ditionary or index to the bible, wherein, 
all the words, ufed in the courle of the infpired writings, are 
ranged alphabetically ; and the various places where they occur 
referred to; to affift in finding out paflages, and comparing the 
feyeral fignifications of the fame word. 
Cardinal Hugo de St. Charo is faid to have employed 500 
monks at the fame time in compiling a Latin concordance: be- 
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fide which, We have feveral other concordances in the fame fan- 
guage; one, in particular, called the concordance of England, 
compiled by J. Darlington of the order of predieants; another 
more accurate one, by the jefuit de Zamora, 
R. Mordecai’ Nathan’ has furnifhed’ us with a: Hebrew coticor- 
dance, firft printed at Venice in 1523 3 containing all the He- 
bréw roots branched into their various fignifications, and under 
each*fignification all’ the’ places in feripture wherein it occur 
but the beft and moft ufeful Hebrew concordance is that of Bux- 
torf, printed at Bafikin 1632. 
The Greek concordances are only for the new teftament: in- 
deed we have one of Conr. Kircher’s on theold; but this is 
rather a concordantial dictionary than'a concordance ; contain- 
ing all the Hebrew words in an alphabetical order; and un- 
derneath, all the interpretations or fenfes the feventy give 
them; and in each interpretation, all the places where they 
occur in that verfion, 
Calafius, an Italian’ cordelier, has given us concordances of the 
Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in two'columns ; the firft, which 
is Hebrew, is that of R. Mordecai, word for word, and ac- 
cording to the order of the books and chapters: in the other 
column isa Latin interpretation of each paflage of fcripture 
quoted by R. Mordecai: this interpretation is Calafius’s own ; 
but in the margin he adds that of the feventy and the vulgate, 
when different from his. The work is in four volumes folio, 
printed at Rome in r62t- 
CONCORDANT ver/es, fuch as have feveral words in common ; 

but which, by the addition of other words, convey an oppofite, 

at leaft, a different meaning. Such are thofe, 


Canis. § venatur : ervat. 
Bey Lupus i iloas nutritur be ithe ane 

CONCORDAT, in the canon law, denotes a covenant, or a- 

greement concerning fome beneficary matter, as a refignation, 
permutations promotion, or the like. 
The council of Trent, fefl. vi. de reform. cap. 4. fpeaking of 
concordats made without the authority and approbation of the 
pope, calls them concordias que tantum fuos obligant authores, 
non fucceffares. And the congregation of cardinals, who have 
explained this decree, declares alfo, that a concordat cannot be 
valid fo.as to bind fucceflors, unlefs confirmed by the pope. 

Concorpar is alfo ufed, abfolutely, among the French, for an 
agreement concluded at Bologna in 1526, between pope 
Leo I. and Francis I. of France, for regulating the manner 
of nominating to benefices, 

The concordat ferves in lieu of the pragmatic fanftion, which 
had been abrogated ; or, rather, it isthe pragmatic fanétion 
foftened and reformed, 

There is alfo a German concordat, made between pope Nicho- 
Jas V. and the emperor Frederick II. and the princes of Ger- 
many, in 1448, relating to beneficiary matters. 

CONCOURSE, or Concurrence, the reciprocal a&tion of 
divers perfons, or things, co-operating toward the fame effect, 
or end, 

Divines generally hold, that the a@ions and operations of all 
Creatures are continually dependent on the immediate coneur- 
rence of the divine mind : for fecond caufes to a&t, or produce 
effedts, God himfelf mutt concurs and by his influence give them 
the efficacy they themfelves are deftitute of: if they did not 
need the immediate concurrence of God to make them a@, they 
would have a fort of independency, which mutt be injurious to 
the immediate creator to fuppofe. See Causz. 

The fchoolmen diftinguifh two kinds of concurrence, viz. mediate, 
which confifts in giving a power or faculty to aét ; and immedi- 
ate, which is a cotemporary influence of one caufe along with 
another, toproduee an effect: —Thus, the grandfather coneurs 
mediately to the produétion of a grandfon, as he originally gives 
the power of generating to the father: but the father concurs 
immediately with the mother to the production of the fame child. 
Now it is allowed that God concurs mediately with all his crea- 
tures, to enable them to aét: but whether this be fufficient ; or 
whether it be farther required that he concur with them imme= 
diately by a new influence, for the production of every aét, in 
the fame manner as the father concurs with the mother toward 
producing the child, is controverted !— The generality of 
fcholaftic writers are for the affirmative; Durandus and his 
followers maintain the negative, 

Point of Concourse. See the article Focus. 

CONCRETE, in the fchoo! philofophy, an affemblage, or com- 
pound. See ComPOUND. 

Phyfical CoNCRETE, or a CoNCRETE body, may denote any 
mixed body, or body compofed of different principles ; and con- 
fequently, all fenfible bodies whatever, as all bodies arife from: 
a coalition of divers elements, or at leaft of divers principles, 
matter and form, 

But, in ftri@uels, concrete is only ufed for thofe compounds 
wherein the ingredients fill retain their diftinét natures, nor 
are wholly converted into any new common nature. 
Authors diftinguith natural concretes and artificial ones: antimo- 
ny isa natural concrete, and foap a factitions concrete. 


Logical ConcrE'TE, or a CONCRETE word, called alfo paronymum, 


ch has a compound fignification, as denoting both the 
fubjee, 


is that wh 
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fubjeét, and fome quality-or accident of the fubjeét, which gives 
it its denomination. 
pain ~ are, man, learned, white ; for man fignifies as much 
as having human nature; learned, as much as having learning, &e. 
Hence, the word concrete is chiefly ufed to exprefs the union of 
qualities or quantities with the bodies or fubje&ts, without any 
feparation even in idea. . é J 
The oppofite term, whereby things are feparated in thought, is 
abfirad?. : ; L td 3 
Concrete properly fignifies a fubje& accompanied with its form 
or quality 5 as pious, hard, white : abjirad, on the contrary, €x- 
preiles the form and quality without the fubjeét, as, piety, hard- 
whitene/s. 

es tae lentes are thofe which are applied to exprefS or 
denote any particular fubje& ; as, two men, three pounds, two 

irds of a fhilling, &e. re 
aes if ee ia be conneéted witha number, it is taken 
abftraGtedly or univerfally ; thus, three fignifies only an aggre- 
gate of three units; let thofe units be men, pounds, or what 

cONCAETION: the a&t whereby foft bodies are rendered hard : 

or, aninfenfible motion of the particles of a fluid or foft body, 
whereby they come to a confiftence. : pe 
The word is ufed indifferently for induration, condenfation, conge- 

j d coagulation. 

casinos is allo ufed for the coalition of feveral little particles 
into a fenfible mafs, called a concrete; by virtue of which union, 

the body acquires this or that figure, and thefe, or thofe proper- 
ties, See CONCRETE. we Ps 

CONCUBINAGE, fometimes expreffes a criminal, or prohibited 
commerce between the two fexes ; in which fenfe it compre- 
hends adultery, ince/?, and fimple fornication, ‘ : 

In its more reftrained fenfe, concubinage is ufed for a man’s anda 
woman’s cohabiting together in the way of marriage ; without 
having pafled the ceremony thereof. : 
Concubinage was antiently tolerated: the Roman law calls it an 
allowed cuftom, licita confretudo. When this expreffion occurs 
in the conftitutions of the Chriftian emperors, it fignifies what 
we now call a marriage in con/cience. : j 

The concubinage tolerated among the Romans in the time of the 
republick, and of the Heathen emperors, was that between 
perfons not capable of contracting marriage together: nor did 
they even refufe to let inheritances defcend to children which 
{prung from fuch a tolerated cohabitance, ? 
Concubinage between fuch perfons they looked on as a kind of 
marriage, and even allowed it feveral privileges: but then this 
concubinage was confined to a fingle perfon, and was of perpetual 
obligation, as much as marriage itfelf. 

Hottoman obferves, that the Roman laws had allowed of con- 
cubinage long, before Julius Cxfar made that law whereby every 
one was allowed to marry as many wives as he pleafed. The 
emperor Valentinian, Socrates tells us, allowed every man 
two, See MARRIAGE. 

ConcuBinaGe is alfo ufed for a marriage performed with left fo- 
lemnity than the formal marriage; or a marriage with a wo- 
man of inferior condition, and to whom the husband does not 
convey his rank, or quality. 

Cujas obferves, that the antient laws allowed a man to efpoufe, 
under the title of concubines, certain perfons, ‘fuch as were 
efteemed unequal to him, on account of the want of fome qua- 
lities requifite to fuftain the full honour of marriage. He adds, 
that though concubimage was beneath marriage, both as to dig- 
nity and to civil effects; yet was concubine a reputable title, 
very different from that of mi/fre/s among us. / 
‘The commerce was efteemed fo lawful, that the concubine might 
be accufed of adultery in the fame manner as a wife. 
This kind of concubinage is till in ufe in fome countries, particu- 
larly in Germany, under the title of a half-marriage, morgengabic 
marriage, or marriage with the left hand ; alluding to the manner 
of its being contracted, viz. by the man’s giving the woman his 
left hand inftead of the right. See Marriace. 
This isa real marriage, though without folemnity : the parties 
are both bound for ever; though the woman be thus excluded 
from the common rights of a wife, for want of quality or for- 
une. 

CONCUBINE, a woman whom a perfon takes to cohabit with 
him, in the manner, and under the character of a wife, with- 
out being authorized thereto by a legal marriage. See Concu- 
BINAGE. 

Concuzine is alfo ufed for a real, legitimate, and only wife, di- 
ftinguifhed by no other circumfkance, but a difparity of birth or 
condition, between her and the husband. 

Du Cange obferves, that one may gather from feveral pafluges 
in the epiftles of the popes, that they antiently allowed of fuch 
concubines, "The {eventeenth canon of the firft council of Toledo, 
declares, that he who witha faithful wife, keeps a concubine, is 
excommunicated ; but that if the concubine ferved him as wife, 
fo that he had only one woman, under the title of concubine, he 
fhould not be rejeGted from communion: which fhews that 
there were legitimate wives under the title of concubines. 

Tn cffeét, the Roman laws did not allow a man to efpoufe whom 


he pleafed ; there was required a kind of parity, or proportion, 
between the conditions of the contracting parties: but a wo- 
man of inferior condition, who could not be efpoufed asa wife, 
might be kept as a concubine ; and the laws allowed of it, pro- 
vided the man had no other wife. * 

The children of concubines were not reputed either legitimate or 
baftards, but natural children, and were capable only of dona- 
tions, 

They were deemed to retain the low rank of the mother ; and 
were on this ground unqualified for inheriting the effets of the 
father, 

It is certain the patriarchs hada great number of wives, and 
that thefe did not all hold the fame rank; fome being fubal- 
tern to the principal wife ; which were what we call concubines, 
or half-wives, The Romans prohibited a plurality of concubines 
and only had regard to the children iffuing from a fingle con~ 
cubine, becaufe the might become a legitimate wife. Solomon 
had 700 wives, and 300 concubines : the emperor of China has 
fometimes two or three thoufand concubines in his palace. Q. 
Curtius obferyes, that Darius was followed in his army by 365 
concubines, all in the equipage of queens. 


CONCUPISCENCE, among divines, an irregular defire, appetite, 


or luft after carnal things, inherent in human nature ever fince 
the fall. 

F. Malebranche defines concupifcence,to be a natural effort, which 
the traces or impreffions of the brain make on the mind, in 
order to attach it to fenfible things. The dominion or prevalen- 
cy of concupifcence, according to him, is what we call original 
Jam. See ORIGINAL fin, 

The origin of concupifience he afcribes to thofe impreflions made 
on the brain of our firft parents at their fall; which are ftill 
tianfmitted and continued on thofe of their children = for as a- 
nimals produce thejr like, and with like traces in the brain 5 
(whence the fame fympathies and antipathies in the fame kind = 
and whence the fame conduét on the fame occafions: ) fo our 
firft parents, after their fall, received fuch deep traces in the 
brain, by the imprefiion of fenfible objects, that they. might 
well be fuppofed to communicate them to their children, 

The fchoolmen ufe the term concupifcible appetite; for the defire 
we have of enjoying any good ; in oppofition to iraftible appetite, 
whereby we efchew what is evil. ; 


CONCURRENCE, Sce the article Concourse. 
COND, Con, or Conn, in the fea language, fignifies to guide 


or conduct a fhip in her right courfe, 

He that conds her, ftands aloft with a compafs before him, and 
gives the word of direftion to the man at helm how he is ta 
fteer, See Sreerine. 

Tf the fhip go before the wind, or, as they call it, betwixt the 
fheats, the word is either farboard, or port the helm; according 
as the conder would have the helm put to the tight or left fide of 
the fhip, upon which the fhip always goes the contrary way. 

Tf he fays, helm a mid-fhip, he would haye the thip go right be- 
fore the wind, or directly between her two fheats, 

If the thip fail by a wind, or ona quarter wind, the word is, 
aloof, keep your Luff; fall not off, veer no more, keep her to, touch 
the wind, have a care of the tee-latch : all which expreffions are 
of the fame import, and imply that the fteerfman fhould keep 
the fhip near the wind. 

On the contrary, if he would have her fail more large, or more 
before the wind, the word is, ca/z the helm, no near, bear up. 

If he cries /eady, it means, keep her from going in and out, or 
making yaws, (as they call it) howfoever fhe fails, whether large 
or before a wind: and when he would have her go juft as fhe: 
does, he cries, keep her thus, thus, &c. 


CONDEMNATION, the aé of paffing,or pronouncing fentence, 


or giving judgment againfta man; whereby he is fubjected to 
fome penalty or punifhment; either in refpect of fortune, re- 
putation, or life. See Senrence, and PuNiIsHMENT, 


CoNDEMNATION fo the galleys. See Gatiry. 
CONDENSATION, the a@& whereby a body is rendered more 


denfe, compact, and heavy. 
Condenfation confifts in bringing the parts clofer to each other, 
and increafing their contaét: in oppofition to rarefabtion ; which 
renders the body lighter and loofer, by fetting the parts further 
afunder, and diminifhing their conta®, and of confequence 
their cohefion. 
Wolfius, and fome of the more accurate writers, reftrain the 
ufe of the word condenfation to the a€tion of cold; what is done 
by external application, they call compreffion. 
Air eafily condenfes, either by cold, or by art: water congeals, 
but never conden/es ; can never be brought into a lefs fpace, but 
will even penetrate the mof folid body, even gold, rather than 
lofe of Its bulk.—A fyrup condenfs in ebullition. 
It was found, in the obfervatory of France, during thé great 
cold of the year 1670, that the hardeft bodies, even metals, 
glafs, and marble itfelf, were fenfibly condenfed by the cold, and 
became much harfher, and more brittle than before ; till their 
former ftate was retrieved by the enfuing thaw. 
Water alone feemsto expand by cold; inafmuch as when con- 
gealed, the ice takes up more {pace than the water did before. 
But this muft be rather owing to the intromiftion of fome foreign 
2 matter ; 
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matter; as the nitrous particles of the ambient air, than to any 
p oper rarefaétion of the water by the cold. , 

The Cartefians, indeed, taking it for granted that there is no va- 
cuum, deny that there can be any fuch thing as proper condenfa- 
tion, or rarefaction. According to them, when a body takes up 
more fpace than. it. it before, its parts are diftended by the de- 
trufion of a fubtile matter through its pores: and when its 
bulk, again, is reduced into lefs fpace, this is owing to the ex- 
frufion or egrefs of that matter through the fame pores; by 
virtue whereof, the parts of the body, though not the parts of 
matter, come nearer each other. 

Yor as extenfion and matter, according to them, are the fame 
thing ; a body can never take up moreor lefs place, any other- 
wife than by the acceffion or diminution of matter: and thus 
they conclude there is no vacuum, ‘ . 

* Now, that, in the rarefactions of grofs bodies, their parts are 
diftended by the acceffion of air, is frequently manifeft; but this 
does not follow from the plenitude of the world, but’ from the 
fluid and elaftick nature of air ; or from its gravity and preflure. 
“Phat there is fuch a thing as condenfation, without the lofs of any 
matter, is evident from Galileo’s experiment : a cock, being 
with a female ferew fitted toa hollow brafg ball, or cylinder, fo 
as that a fyringe, by means of a male fcrew, may be applied 
to it; by working the fyringe, the air will be forced into the 
ball, and turning the cock, it will be retained 5 infomuch, that 
upon examining the veflel by the balance, its weight will be 
found increafed. If the cock be re-turned, the air will burft out 
with violence, and the ball will fink to its former weight. 
From the experiment it follows, 1°. That air may be crouded 
into a lef§ volume and bulk than it ordinarily takes up, and is 
therefore compteflible.—or the quantity of its compreffion, fee 
ComPr EssIon. 
2°. That from the recovery of its weight, juft fo much air is 
expelled as was injected ; and that, therefore, compreffed air re- 
turns to its primitive expantion, if the comprefling force be re- 
moved ; and it has therefore an elaftick force. 
3°. That it is a certain fign of compreffion, if, upon opening the 
orifice of a vellel, any portion of air be obferved to fly out. 
4°. That fince the weight of the velfel is increafed by injeCting 
air; the aerial mafs muft have a nifus downwards, in lines per- 
pendicular to the horizon ; and is therefore heavy, and preffes 
fubjeét bodies in lines perpendicular to the horizon; according 
to the conditions of gravity. 

Condenfed air, has effedts juft oppofite to thofe of rarefied air 
birds, &¥c. appear brisker and more lively therein than in the 
common air, &c. See VacuuM, RarEFAcTion, We. 

CONDENSER, a pneumatic engine, whereby an unufual quan- 

tity of air may be crouded into a given fpace. See Arr. 
They can by this throw in 2, 3, 4, 5, or 10 atmofpheres into 
the condenfer, i. é, twice, thrice, four, &c. times as much air as 
there would be in the fame compals without the engine. Sce 
ConpENSATION, 

CONDERS, ih our cuftoms, are perfons who ftand on high pla- 
ces near the fea coaft, in time of herring-fifhing, to make figns 
with boughs, &c. to the fifhers which way the fhoal of herrings 
paffes : their courfe being more difcernable to thofe who ftand on 
high cliffs, by means of a blue colour they caufe in the water, 
than to thofe aboard the veflels. They are alfo called Auers, 
balkers, direéfors, 8c. 

CONDIGNITY.—MMrrit of Conpicnitry. See Merir. 

CONDITION, in the civil law, an article of a treaty, or con- 

traét; or a claufe, charge, or obligation, ftipulated ina con- 
traét, or added ina donation, legacy, teftament, &c. 
The donce does not lofe his donative, if it be charged with any 
difhonett or impoflible conditions. Lawyersdiftinguith three kinds 
of conditions, under which a legacy or donation may be made : 
thefe are the ca/ual, which depends merely on chance ; the po- 
teftative, which is abfalutely in our power ; and the mixed con- 
dition, which is both cafual and poteftative together. 

Conpirion, in common law, is a manner, quality, or reftrii- 
on annexed to an act; qualifying or fufpending the fame ; and 
making it precarious and uncertain, whether or no it fhall take 
effect. 

Ina leafe there may be two forts of conditions, condition collateral, 
and condition annexed to the rent. 

Collateral Conv1T10N is that annexed to a collateral or foreign 
act; as, v. gr. that the leffee fhall not go to Paris, 

Condition is alfo divided into condition in deed, and condition im- 
plied. 

ConpiTiI0n in deed, is that knit and annexed by exprefs words to 
the feoffment, leafe, or grant, either in writing, or without.— 
Asif Linfeoffe a man in lands. referving a rent to be paid at fuch 
a fealt ; upon condition, if the feoffee fail of payment, it fhall be 
lawful for me to re-enter, 

Conprrion implied, called alfo condition in law, is when a man 
grants to another the office of a fteward, bailiff, keeper of a 
park, &c, for life: though there be no condition expreffed in the 
grant, yet the law makes one covertly ; which is, that if the 
grantee do not juftly execute all things belonging to his office, 
it fhall be lawful for the granter to difcharge him. 

ConDITION without which, fine qua non, is ulcd in philofophy, in 
fpeaking of fome accident or circumftance, which is not effen- 
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tial to. the thing, butis yet neceflary to its production. 

Thus, light is a condition without which a man cannot fee objects, 
though he have good eyes ; and thus fire, though confidered in 
itfelf may burn without wood ; yet is its prefence a condition 
without which the wood cannot be burnt. 

CONDITIONAL, fomething not abfolute, but fubject to limi- 
tation and conditions. See Conp1Tion. 

Conditional legacies are not due till till the conditions are ac- 
complifhed. ‘The right of conqueft does not fuppofé any. condi- 
tional confent on the part of the people, i 
The Arminian divines maintain, that all the decrees of God, 
relating to the falyation and damnation of man are truly condi- 
tial; and the Calvinifts, that they are all abfolute. See-Ar- 
MINIAN, &e. . 

In logick, conditional propa/itions admit of all kinds of contradi- 
Gions, ¥. gr. if nty Tranfalpin mule flew, my Tranfalpin mule 
had wings. 

CoNDITIONAL conjunétions,-in grammar, ate thofe which ferve to 
make propofitions conditional.—As, if, unle/s, provided that, in 
cafe of, ic. 

ConpDITIONAL propofitions, are fuchas confift of two parts, con- 
neGted together by a conditional particle. 

Of thefe, the firft, wherein the condition lies, is called the 
antecedent, and the other the con/equent, 

Thus, if the foul be fpiritual, it is immortal ; is a conditional pro- 
pofition, wherein, if the foul, &c. is the antecedent, and is im- 
mortal the confequent. 

ConDITIONAL éffate. E Estate. 

ConDITIONAL fefignations. } Sai shies thes 5 RESIGNATION. 

Science of CONDITIONALS, i, e, of conditional truths, imports that 
knowledge which God has of things, confidered, not accord- 
ing to their eflence, their nature, or their real exiftence ; but 
under a certain fuppofition, which imports a condition never 
to be accomplifhed. 

Thus, when David asked of God whether the people of Keilah 
would deliver him up.to his enemies; God, who knew what 
would befal in cafe David fhould continue at Keilah, told him 
that they would deliver him: which he knew by the /cience of 
conditionals. 

Some of the fchoolmen deny that God has the dnswledge of con- 
ditionals :. the Thomifts maintain, that Ged’s knowledge of con- 
ditionals depends on a predeterminating decree: others deny it. 
F, Daniel obferves, that the truths which compofe the know 
ledge of conditionals, being very different from thofe which com- 
pote the knowledge of intuition, and that of underflanding; a 
third clafs muft be added, and the knowledge of God be divided 
into intuitive, intellective, and conditional, Sec KNOWLEDGE. 

CONDORMIENTES, religious fetaries, whereof there have 
been two kinds.—The firft arofe in Germany, in the thirteenth 
cehtury ; their leader wasa native of Toléda, They held their 
meetings near Cologne ; where they are faid to have worfhip- 
ped an image of Lucifer, and to haye received anfwers and ora- 
cles from him: the legend adds, that an ecclefiaftick having 
brought the eucharift to it, the idol broke into a thoufand pie- 
&s; which put an end tothe worfhip. They had their name 
from their Wing all together, men and women, young and old. 
The other fpecies of condor mienites, were a branch of Anabaptifts 
in the fixteenth century ; fo called, becaufe they lay, feveral of 
both fexes, in the fame chamber ; on pretence of evangelical 
charity. 

Safe-CONDUCT. See Sare-Condud. 

CONDUCTOR, the name of a furgeon’s inftrument, which be- 
ing put up into the bladder, ferves to guide or conduct the 
knife, in the operation of cutting for the ftone, See Lirno- 
TOMY. 

CONDUCTOS ad proficifcendum. See Carias. 

CONDUIT, a canal, or pipe, for the conveyance of water, or 
other Auid matter. See Tuse, &c. 

In the earth are feveral fubterraneous conduits, through which 
the waters pal that form fprings ; and through which alfo pafs 
the vapours, which form metals and minerals.. See Spring, 
Mera, &c. 

Artificial conduits for water, are made of lead, ftone, caft iron, 
potter’searth, Gc. See Pirr, and PLumBery. 

In the province of New Mexico, there is faid to be a fubterra- 
neous conduit, in form of a grotto, extending 600 miles in length. 
See Duet. 

CONDYLOMA, in anatomy. See Conpytus. 

ConpyLoma*, in medicine, is a foft, painlefs tumor, of the cede- 
matous kind, arifing on the internal coat of the anus, and the 
mufcles of that part, or in the neck of the matrix, 

* The word comes from xoydvaG@-; in regard the condyloma has 

ufually rege, or wrinkles, like the joints of the body. 

The condyloma, by long continuance, grows flefhy, and fhooting 
out as from a ftaik, takes the denomination firus. See Ficus. 
Condylomata are frequently the effect of venereal ailments, and, 
if negleéted, fometimes prove cancerous: their cure depends on 
mercurial unctiens, and proper efcharoticks to confume them ; 
though extirpation cither by ligature or incifion, ifthe nature of 
the part will admit, is the moft expeditious.—A falivation is of- 
ten neceflary, in order to facilitate and compleat the cure, 
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CONDYLUS, KoysSva@, a name which anatomifts give toa 
little round eminence, or protuberance at the extremity of a 
bone,—See Tab. Anatomy, (Ofteol.) fig, 2. lit. n. } 

Such is that of the lower jaw, received within the cavity of the 
os petrofum, 
When this eminence is large, it is called the ead of the bone. 

CONE, in geometry, a folid body, havinga circle for its bafis, and 
terminated a-topin a point,or vertex.—See Tab. Conieks, fig. 2. 
‘The cone is generated by the motion of a right line, KL, round 
an immoveable point K, called its vertex, along the circumfe- 
rence of a plane, called its ba/e, MN: or it may be conceived 
as generated by the revolution .of the triangle KLM, about 
the right line K L, which is called the axis of the cone, and 
KM its latus, or fide. See Axrs, &e, Q 
If the axis be perpendicular to the bafe, it is faid to be a right 
cone ; and if inclined, or oblique, a fealenaus cone.—Scalenous cones 
are again divided into obtuje-angled, and acute-angled. 

Euclid defines a conea folid figure, whofe bafe isa circle, as CD 
(fig. 3.) and is produced by the entire revolution of the plane of 
a right-angled triangle CAB, about the perpendicular leg AB. 
If this leg, or axis, be greater than CB, half the bafe ; the folid 
produced is an acute-angled cone: if lels, it is an obtu/e-angled 
cone ; and, if equal, a right-angled cone. ‘ 
But, Euclid’s definition only extends to.a right cone > that is, to 
a cone whole axis is at right angles to the bafe ; and not to ob- 
lique ones, whofe axis is not at right angles to the bafe. 

For a more general and comprehentive defcription of a cone, 
which may take in both right and oblique ones, fuppof, an im- 
moveable point A, (fig. 4.) without the plane of the circle 
BDEC; and fuppofe a right line A E, drawn through that 
point, and produced infinitely both ways, to be moved quite a- 
bout the circumference of the circle; the two fuperficies that 
will arife from this motion, are each called conic fuperficies 5 but, 
taken conjundlly, they are called fuperficies vertically oppofite, Or 


only oppo/ite fuperficies. SeeOrpost'r z. The immoyeable point A, | 


common to both the fuperficies, is called the vertex ; the circle 
BDEC the ba; the right line A.C, drawn through the ver- 
tex A and C, the center of the bafe; andit infinitely produced, 
the axis; and the folid comprehended under the conical fuperfi- 
cies and the bafe, isa cone. 

Properties of the Cone.—1°. The area or furface of every right cone, 
exclufive of its bafé, is equal to a triangle whofe bafe is the periphery, 
and its height the fide of the cone. 

Or, the curve fuperficies of a right cone, is to the area of its cir 
cular bafe, as AC, (fig. 3.) the length of the hypothenufe of 
the right-angled triangle deferibing it, is to C B, the bate of the 
fame triangle: thatis, as the flant height of the cone, to the fe- 
midiameter of the bale. 

Hence, the furface of a right cone is equal toa fetor of a circle 
defcribed on the fide of the cone, as a radius, whofe arch is equal 
to the periphery of the cone ; and has therefore the fame propor- 
tion to its periphery, which the diameter of the bafé has to the 
fide of the cone. { 

Hence we have a method of deferibing arete or cage that foall juft 
cover a cone.—Thus, with the diameter of the bafe A B, (Tab. 
Conics, fig. 6.) defcribea circle, and produce the diameter to C, 
till A C be equal to the fide of the coe, Yo 2AC and A B, 
determined in numbers, and 360°, find a fourth proportional ; 
and with the radius CA, on the center C, defcribe an arch DE 
equal to the number of degrees found: the fe@or CDE with 
the circle A B willbe a rete for the right cone, 

If, then, the fide of a truncated cane be fet off from A to F, and 
an arch GH be defcribed with the radius C F3 by finding a 
fourth proportional to 360°, to the number of degrees of the 
arch GH, and to FC; and thence determining the diameter 
of the circle I F, we fhall have a net or cover for the truncated 
cone. 

For CDBAE isa net for the entire cone; CGF IH for the 
cone cut off ; therefore, D BE H1G for the truncated cone, 
2°. Canes and pyramids, having the fame bafes and altitudes, are 
equal to each other. 

Now, itis fhewn, that every triangular prifm may be divided 
into three equal pyramids ; and therefore, that a triangular py- 
ramid is one third of a prifm, flanding on the fame bafe, and 
having the fame altitude, 

Hence, fince every multangular body may be refolved into tri- 
angular ones, and every pyramid is a third part of a prifm hav- 
ing the fame bafe and altitude; fince a cone may be efteemed an 
infinite-angular pyramid, and a cylinder an infinite-angular 
prifm ; a cone is a third part ofa cylinder, which has the fame 
bafe and altitude. 

Hence we have a. method of meafuring the furface and folidity of a 
cone and a cylinder.—T bus, fer the folidity : find the folidity of a 
prifm, or cylinder, having the fame bafe with the cone, Or pyra- 
mid. Which found, divide by 3 : the quotient will be the foli- 
dity of a cone, or a pyramid.—Thus, v. gr. if the folidity of a 
cylinder be 605592960, the folidity of the cone will be found 
201864320, 

For the furfaces; that of a right cone is had by multiplying the 
femi-periphery of the bafe into the fide, and adding the product 
to the bafe, 


Suppofe, ¢. gr. the diameter of the cone N M, (fig. 2.) 56, its 
Vibtnt, oi ; 


periphery will be 77584”, and the bale 246176". 
altitude of the axis K L, 246"; fince LM 
and K M@*@= K L441 Mz = 60516 + 78 
=2474', Confequently, the fuperficies of the cone) exclufive of 
the bafé,is4° 310’ 2816": and the whole together 455645760, 
» As to’ the meafure of the furface, and Jolidity of @ truncated cone, 
ABCD, (fg. 7.) Its altitude CH, and the diameters of its 
bafes A Band CD being given, find their circumferences. To 
the fquare of the altitude CH, add the fquares of the femi-dif- 
ference of the radii AH, and from the aggre: extract the 
{quare root, which will give the fide A C+ the femi- {um of the 
peripheries, multiplied by that fide, gives the fuperficies of the 
truncated cone. 


Lo find the folidity : As the difference of the femidiameter AH is 
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to the altitude of the truncated cone CH, fo is the 
midiameter AF, to the altitude of the entire cone F 
being found, fubtra& the altitude of the truncated 
which will leave that of the cone taken off E G, 
Find the folidity of the cone CED and AED; fubtra& the o- 
ther from this ; the remainder will be the folidity of the trun- 
cated cone ACD B, 

Lor the feétions of the Cone, fee Conic fefion. Far the ratio of 
Cones and oylinders, fee CYLINDER.——=For the centers of gravity 

\ and of ofcillation of a Cone, fee CENTER, 

ONES of the higher kinds, are thofe whofe bates are circles of the 
higher Kinds; and are generated by fuppofing a right line fixed 
ina point, on high, though conceived capable of being extended 
more or lef, on occafion ; and moved or carried round a circle. 

Cons of rays, in opticks, includes all the feveral rays which fall, 
from any point ofa radiant, on the furface of a glafs. See R 

CONFARREATION, a ceremony among the antient Romaif 

ufed in the marriage of perfons whofe children were deftined for 
the honour of the’ priefthood. 
Confarreation was the moft facred of the three manners of con- 
tracting marriage among that people ; and confifted, according 
to Servius, in this, that the pontifex maximus and famen dialis 
joined and contraéted the man and woman, by making them 
eat of the fame cake of falted bread, 
Ulpian fays, it confifted in the offering up of fome pure wheaten 
bread ; rehearfing, withal, a certain formula, in prefence of ten 
witnefles, Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus adds, that the husband and 
wife did eat of the fame wheaten bread, and threw part on the 
victims, 

CONFECTION, in pharmacy, a kind 
the confiftence of a foft eletuary. 
There are feveral electuaries, which bear the name of confeé?i- 
ons; fome whereof, in the phyficians language, are corrabora- 
tive, and others purgative. 

Of the number of the corroborative confedtions are thofe of a/- 
hermes, ‘of hyacinth, and the anacardine: a purgative one is the 
confection hamech, The confection of alkermes, has its name from 
the principal ingredient therein; which is the hermes, or al- 
hermes, or (carlet-grain—The other ingredients are pearls, 
musk, cinnamon, ambergris, leaf gold, juice of pippins, and 
rofe-water.—It is ranked among the beit cardiacks, and is fre- 
quently ufed for the palpitation of the heart, or fyncope; and 
fometimes in the fmall-pox and meafles, 

The confeétion of hyacinth has nearly the fame virtues with that 
of alkermes.; but, befide, it is frequently ufed as an aftringent — 
It.confifts of near triple the number of drags; whereof the pre- 
cious ftone, called the hyacinth, is eeemed the principal ; the 
chief of the reft are red coral, bole armoniac, terra figillata, 
myrvh, the fantals, burnt hartfhorn, camphire, fapphire, eme- 
rald, topaz, and moft of the ingredients of the confactic 
Rermes. 

‘The anacardine confeétion, now difufed in England, is compofed 
chiefly of anacardiums, whence the name,— The other drugs are 
long pepper, black pepper, moft kinds of myrobalans, caftore- 
um, Gc.—It is ufed to purge the blood, and is proper in cold 
difeafes, 

The confection hamech takes its name from that of its inventor, 
an Arabian phyfician.—Its ingredients are polypody, myroba- 
lans, agaric, fenna, tamarinds, red rofes, manna, colocynth,€s’c, 
It is applied as a draftic for the purging of the grofler humours 
and vifcidities ; it is alfo of fome Teputation in vertigoes and 
cancers. 

CONFECTOR, among the antient Romans, a 
hired to fight in the amphitheatre again 
denominated Aefiarius. “See Grape 
The confeétores were thus called @ confi 
difpatching and killing beatts, 

The Greeks called them Uizexleao, g, d, daring, rath, defpe- 
rate ; whence the Latins borrowed the appellations parabelani, 
and parabolarii, See PARABOLANT. 

CONFECTS, or ConrFirs, a denomination given to fruits, low- 
ers, herbs, roots, and juices, when boiled and prepared with fu- 
gar, or honey, to difpofe them to keep, or render them more a- 
greeable to the tatte. 

The antients only confited with honey ; at prefent, fugar is more 
frequently ufed,-—Conf2ts half fugared, are thofe only covered 
witha little fugar, to leave more of the natural taite of the (ruit, 
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Confects are reduced to eight kinds, viz. liquid confeéis, mar- 
malades, jellies, pafts, dry confeéts, conferves, candies, and dragees, 
ot fugar-plumbs. 266 
Liquid confeais, are thofe whole fruits, either whole, in pieces, 
in feeds, or in clufters, are confitedin a fluid tran{parent fyrup, 
which takes its colour from that of the fruits boiled in it— 
There is agood deal of art in preparing thefe well; if they be 
too little fugared they turn; and if too much, they candy. T he 
moft efteemed of the liquid confeé?s are plums, efpecially thofe 
called mirabels, berberries, quinces, apricots, cherries, orange- 
flowers, little green citrons from Madera, green caflia from the 
Levant, myrobalans, ginger, cloves, Ge. 

Marmalades are a kind of pafts, almoft liquid, made of the pulp 
of fruits, or flowers, that have fome confiftence ; fuch as apri- 
cots, apples, pears, plumbs, quinces, oranges, and ginger. —Mar- 
malade of ginger is brought from the Indies by way of Holland : 
it is efteemed good to revive the natural heat in old men, See 
MarMALaDE. 

Fellies are juices of feveral fruits, wherein fugar has been diffol- 
ved, and the whole, by boiling, reduced into a pretty thick con- 
fiftence; fo as, upon cooling, to refemble a kind of thin tran- 
fparent glue, or fize. Fellies are made of various kinds of fruits, 
efpecially goofeberries, apples, and quinces : there are other jel- 
lies, made of flefh, fifth, hartfhorn, Se. but they are not to be 
kept, being very fubje& to corrupt. 

Paj?s are a kind of marmalades, thickened to that degree by 
a proper boiling, as to aflume any form, wlien put into little 
molds, and dried in the oven. The moft in ufe are thofe of 
goofeberries, quinces, apples, apricots, and orange-flowers : thofe 
nf piftachoes are much efteemed ; thofe of ginger are brought 
from the Indies. Dry confeéis, are thofe whofe fruits, after hav- 
ing been boiled in the fyrup, are taken out again, drained, and 
put to dry in an oven,—Thefe are made of fo many kind of 
fruits, that it would be hard to explain them all : the moft con- 
fiderable are citron and orange-peel, plumbs, pears, cherries, 
apricots, &c. 

Conforves are a kind of dry confeé?s, made with fugar, and pafts 
of flowers or fruits, €¥c. the moft ufual among, thefe are thofe 
of rofes, mallows, rofemary ; of heps, of orange-flowers, vio- 
lets, jeflamin, piftachoes, citrons, and floes. 

Note, the apothecaries, under the title of conferves, comprehend 
all kind of confeéts, both dry and liquid ; whether of flowers, 
fruits, feeds, roots, barks, or leaves, prepared with fugar or ho- 
ney, to preferve, We. 

Candies are ordinarily entire fruits, candied over with fugar, af- 
ter having been boiled in the fyrup ;_ which renders them like 
little rocks, cryftallized ; of various figures and colours, accord- 
ing to the fruits inclofed within them.—The beft candies are 
brought from Italy. See Cawpy, 

Sugar-plumbs, are a kind of little dry confects, made of fmall 
fruits, or feeds, little pieces of bark, or odoriferous and aroma- 
tick roots, &c. incruftated and covered over with a very hard 
fugar, ordinarily very white.—Of thefe there are various kinds, 
diftinguifhed by various names: fome made of rasberries, others 
of berberries, melon-feeds, piftachoes, filberds, almonds, cinna- 
mon, orange-peel, corianders, anifeed, carroways, Sc. 

CONFEDERACY, analliance or league between divers princes 
and ftates, 

ConFEDERACY, in law, is when two or more perfons combine to 
do any damage to another, or to commit any unlawful aét. 
Confederacy is punifhable, though nothing be put in execution : 
but then it muft have thefe four incidents ; 1°. That it be decla- 
red by fome matter of profecution ; as by making of bonds or 
promifes to one another : 2°. That it be malicious, as for unjuft 
revenge: 3°. That it be falfe, i. . again{t the innocent: and 
laftly, that it be out of court, voluntary. 

CONFESSION, in acivil fenfe, a declaration, or acknowledg- 
ment of fome truth, though it be againft the intereft of the 
party who makes it ; whether it be ina court of juftice, or out 
of it, Itis a maxim, that in civil matters, the confeffian is never 
to be divided; but always taken entire. And that a criminal is 
never condemned on his fimple confé/fion, without other collateral 
proofs : nor isa voluntary extrajudicial confeffion admitted asany 
proof.—A perfon is not admitted to accufe himfelf, according 
to that rule in law, mn auditur perire volens. i 

ConFesston, ina theological fenfe, isa declaration of a perfon’s 
fins, made to a prieft, in order to obtain abfolution for the fame. 
The Romifh church makes confeffion a part of the facrament of 
penance. 

Conféffion was antiently publick and general, in the face of the 
church; though the Romanifts have fince altered it, and made 
it private, and auricular. 

Confeffios are to be buried in eternal filence, under pain of the 
laft punifhment to the prieft who reveals them. 

Bellarmin, Valentia, and fome other Romifh controverfy-wri- 
ters, endeavour to trace up auricular confeffion to the earlieft ages; 
and thus contend for a point given up by the reft. M. Fleury 
owns that the firft inftance of auricular confeffion he can meet 
with, is that of S. Eloi, who being grown old, made a confeffion 
to a prieft of all his fins from his youth upwards. 

The Indians, according to Tavernier, havea kind of confaffion ; 
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and the fame may be faid of the Jews: thefe laft have formulas 
for thofe who are not capable of making a detail of all their fins: 
the ordinary form isin alphabetical order, each letter containing 

* 4 5 
a capital fin, This they ufually rehearfe on mondays and thurt- 
days, and on faft days, and other occafions ; fome, every night 
and morning, When any of them find themflves near death, 
he fends for ten perfons, more or lef$, one of them a rabbin ; and 
in their prefence recites the confeffion. See Leo de Modena. 

Conression of faith, denotes a lift, or enumeration and declara- 
tion of the feveral articles of belief, in a church. 

The Augsburg confeffion is that of the Lutherans ; it was pre- 
fented to Charles V. in 1530. 

In the council of Rimini, the catholick bifhops found fault with 
dates in a confe/fion of faith, and obferved that the church never 
ufed to date them, 

CONFESSIONAL, or Conresstonary, in church-hiftory, a 
place in churches, ufually under the main altar, wherein were 
depofited the bodies of deceafed faints, martyrs, and confeflors. 

ConressionAu is alfo ufed in the Romifh church for a little box, 
or desk in the church, where the confeflor takes the confeflions 
of the penitent. 

CONFESSO.—Pro Conresso. See the article Pro. 
CONFESSOR, a Chriftian who has made a folemn, and refolute 
profefiion of the faith, and has endured torments in its defence. 
A meer faint is called a confefor, to diftinguifh him from the 

roll of dignified faints ; fuchas apo/tles, martyrs, &c. 

In ecclefiaftical hiftory, we frequently find the word confeffors 
ufed for martyrs: in after-times, it was confined to thofe, who 
after having been tormented by the tyrants, were permitted to 
live and die in peace. At laft it was alfo ufed for thofe, who 
after having lived a good life, died under an opinion of fandtity. 
According to S. Cyprian, he who prefented himfelf to torture, 
of even to martyrdom, without, being called thereto, was nat 
called a confeffir, but a profefor: and if any out of a want of 
courage abandoned his country, and became a voluntary exile 
for the fake of the faith, he was called extorris, 

Conressor is alfoa prieft, in the Romifh church, who has a 
power to hear finners in the facrament of penance, and to give 
them abfolution. 

The church calls him in Latin confeffarius, to diftinguifh him 
from cénfefor, which isa name confecrated to faints. 

The confeffors of the kings of France, from the time of HenrylV. 
have been conftantly Jefuits: before him, the Dominicans and 
Cordeliers fhared the office between them. The confeffars of the 
houfe of Auftria have alfo, ordinarily, been Dominicans and 
Cordeliers, but the latter emperors have all taken Jefuits, 

CONFIGURATION, the exterior furface, that bounds bodies, 
and gives them their particular figure. 

That which makes the fpecific difference between bodies, is the 
different configuration, and the different fituation of their parts. 
Afhort, ora long fight, depend on the different configuration of 
the cryftalline. 

ConFiGuRATION ofthe planets, in aftrology, is acertain diftance, 
or fituation of the planets in the zodiack, whereby they are fup- 
pofed to aid, or oppofe each other. See Aspeer. 

CONFIRMATION, the aé& of ratifying, or rendering a title, 
claim, pretenfion, report, or the like, more fure and indifputa- 
ble. 

ConFIRMATION, in law, is particularly ufed for the ftrengthening 

or homologating an eftate of one already in pofleffion of it by a 
yoidable title. 
Thus, ifa bifhop grant his chancellorfhip by patent, for term of 
the patentee’s life ; this isno void grant: yet isit voidable by the 
bifhop’s death, exceptit be ftrengthened alfo by the dean and 
chapter’s confirmation. 

ConFirMATIoN, in rhetorick, is the third part of an oration, 
wherein the orator undertakes to prove, by laws, reafons, autho- 
rities, and other arguments, the truth of the propofitions advan- 
ced in his narration, 

Confirmation is either direé?, or indireé ; the firft confirms what 
the orator has to urge for ftrengthening his own caufe: the fe- 
cond, properly called confutation, refels the oppofite arguing of 
the adverfaries. The two parts together are fometimes placed 
under the head or title of contention. 

The confirmation is, as it were, the life and foul of the oration : 
inthis the main ftrefs of the argumentation lies. Whence Ari- 
ftotle, properly enough, calls it risus, fides. 

ConFirMaTion,in theology, the ceremony of laying omof hands, 
for the conveyance of the Holy Ghoft, 

The antients called it chri/ma and unélion ; among them it was 
conferred immediately after baptifm ; and was efteemed, in fome 
meafure, to. be a part thereof: whence the fathers call it the 
accomplifhment of baptifm, 
Among the Greeks, and throughout the Eaft, it ftill accompa- 
nies baptifm; but the Romanifts make it a diftin& independent 
facrament. 
It appears that confirmation has all along been ordinarily conferred 
by the bifhop : S, Cyprian, and moft of the fathers, fpeak of it 
in fuch terms as imply it to have been confined to the bifhop 
alone; and Fleury, and moft of the moderns, from them, lay it 
down asa diftinguifhing charaéter between the offices of a prieft 
or 


ot deacon, and that of a bifhop, that the former might baptize, 
but the latter alone might anoint and confirm; by virtue of 
their fucceffion to the apoftles, to whom it originally belonged, 
But from fome pafiages in 8. Gregory, &'c. others gather, that 
the priefts, on occafion, had likewife the power of confirming. 
It is certain, among the Greeks, the prieft who baptizes alfo 
confirms: which practice, Lucas Holftenius thews, is of fo old 
a {tanding among them, that it is now generally looked on as 
belonging properly and of right to the prieft : though fome will 
have it to have been borrowed by them from the bifhops. 
Hence, fome of the Latin divines acknowledge, that though 
the bifhop be the ordinary minifter of confirmation, yet, that the 
prieft, in his abfence, may alfo confer it, in quality of mini- 
fer extraordinary. ; 
The council of Rouen, held in 1072, decrees, that confirmation 
muft be conferred fafting, both on the fide of the giver and 
that of the receiver. , 
CONFISCATE *, in. law, is applied to goods forfeited to the 
exchequer, or publick treafury. p 
* The word is derived from fifius, a hamper, panier, or basket, 
wherein the emperor’s money ufed to be kept. 
The title to goods which are not claimed by any other, is given 
by law to the king. If aman indiéted for ftealing the goods of 
another, in which cafe they become, in effect, the proper 
goods of him indiéted, be asked about them in court, and dif 
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way, by the hugenefs of their fize, and the inten fre whetés 
with they glow in their recefs from the perihelion, to produce 
the moft fignal changes and revolutions in the fyftem of things, 
See Comer. 

Mr. Whifton has fhewn, that they are extremely well fitted to 
produce the phaenomena of the deluge; and has gone a good way 
towards proving, that the comet of 1668 was the very body to 
which that event was owing; a3 being then in its approach to« 
ward the fun, and its atmofphere crouded with the watery va- 
pours it had gathered in thofe inconceivable cold regions, into 
which it had fled off in its aphelion. 

This fame comet, Sir Ifzac Newton has calculated, when in its 
perihelion, December the 8th, was heated by the vicinity of 
the fun, to a degree 2000 times more hot than red-hot iron: 
he fhews likewife, that it would fearce be cool again in 50000) 
years, 

This fame comet, again, Dr. Halley obferved November 11, 
was not above a femidiameter of the earth from the earth’s 
way: fo that had the earth at that time been in that part of 
its orbit, fomething very extraordinary might have been ap- 
prehended: but whether in the way of fire or water, may, 
perhaps, to fome, leave room to doubt: to us it is none ; it 
being fcarce conceivable that the comet fhould bring any ve- 
hement degree of heat, out of thofe bleak regions it comes 
from, whatever heat it might carry thither. 


claim them ; he thereby lofes the goods, though he be after- 

wards acquitted of the theft, and the king fhall have them as 

confifcate: but otherwife, had he not difclaimed them. 
CONFISCATION, a legal adjudication of goods or effests to 

the fift, or treafury. 

Thus, the bodies and effeéts of criminals, traitors, &c. and 


CONFLUENCE, Conrxux, the place where two rivers joing 
and mix their waters, See River. 
CONFLUENT, in medicine, an epithet given to that fpecies 
of fmall-pox wherein the puftules run into one another. ory, 
Small-Pox. of 
CONFORMATION, the particular texture and confiftence of 


werchandizes) that are contraband, prohibited, or brought a- 
board or afhore without paying the duties, when feized, arc 
confifcated. 

Itis an axiom in law, that he who confifcates the body, confi/- 
cates alfo the effeéts, to the profit of the king, or the lord of 
the fee; z. e. he who is condemned to lofe his life, muft alfo 
lofe his goods: yet the widows of criminals do not Jofe their 
dowries, nor their fhare in the goods of the community, by 
the forfeiture of their husbands, 

CONFLAGRATION, a general burning of a city, or other con- 
fiderable place.—In which fenfe, Nero is faid to have procured 
the chriftians to be accufed of the conflagration of Rome, which 
was done by his own order, 

But the word is more ordinarily reftrained to that gratid period, 
or cataftrophe of our world, wherein the face of nature is to be 
changed by a deluge of fire,-as it was antiently by that of water. 
The antient Pythagoreans, Platonifts, Epicureans, and Stoicks 
appear to have had a notion of the conflagration; though whehce 
they fhould derive it, unlefs from the facred books, is difficult 
to conceive ; except, perhaps, from) the: Phoenicians, who 
themfelves had it from the Jews. 
Seneca, fays exprefly, tempus advenerit quo fidera fideribus in- 
current. F omni flagrante materia uno igne, quicquid nunc ex de- 
pofito lucet, ardebit. This general difiolution the Stoicks’ call 
exrrupwats, ecpyrofis. Mention of the conflagration is alfo: feve- 
yal times made in the books of the Sibyls, Sophocles, Hy- 
ftafpes, Ovid, Lucan, &c. 
Dr. Burnet, after F. Tachard and others, relate that the Siamefe 
believe that the earth will atlaft be parched up with heat ; the 
mountains melted down ; and the earth’s whole furface reduced 
toalevel,and then confumed with fire. And the Bramins of Siam 
do not only hold that the world fhall be deftroy’d by fire ; but 
alfo, that a new earth fhall be made out of the cinders of the 
old. Various are the entiments of authors on the fubjeét of the 
conflagration ; the caufe whence it is to arife, and the effets it 
is to produce,—Divines ordinarily account for itmetaphyfically, 
and will have it take its rife from a miracle, asa fire from heaven, 
Philofophers contend for its being produced from natural caufes ; 
and will have it effedted according to the laws of mechanicks : 
Some think aneruption of the central fire fufficient for the pur- 
pofe; and add, that this may be occafioned feveral ways, viz. 
either by havingits intenfion increafed ; which, again, may be 
effected either by being driven into lef fpace by the ineroach- 
ments of the fuperficial cold, or by an increafe of the inflamma - 
bility of the fuel whereon it is fed: or by having the refiftance 
of the imprifoning earth weakened ; which may happen, either 
from the diminution of its matter, by the confumption of its 
central parts, or by weakening the cohefion of the conftituent 
parts of the mafs by the excefs or the defeét of moifture, 
Others look for the caufe of the conflagration in the atmof- 
phere ; and fuppofe, that fome of the meteors there engen- 
dered in unufual quantities, and exploded with unufual vel 
mence, from the concurrency-of various circumftances, may 
be made to effe&t it, without feeking any further. 
The aftrologers account for it from a conjunétion of all the 
planets in the fign Cancer; as.the deluge, fay they, was oc- 
cafioned by their conjunétion in Capricorn, 
Laftly, others have recourfe to a ftill more effetual and flaming 
machine, and conclude the world is to undergo its con gration 
from the near approach of a comet, in its return from the fun. 
Thole wandering bodies do indeed feem to menace us a little ; 
being able, both by their tranfverfe motion acrofs the earth’s 


CONFORMITY, in the fchools, 


Occafional ConFormirTy. 
CONFRONTATION, the a& of bringing two perfons 


| CONFUSED Notion, 
CONFUSION, ina general fenfe, is oppofed to orders in a pertur- 


CONGE *, in the French law. 


the parts of any body, and their difpofition to make a whole. 
We fay, light of different colours is refle&ted from bodies ac- 
cording to their different conformation ; in oppofition to the Car- 
tefians, who pretend, that reflected light becomes of different 
colours, according to the different conformation of the bodies 
that refle& it. The conformation of the members of an em- 
bryo, is not perfect enough to allow of diffe&tion, 


ConForMATION, in medicihe, is ufed to exprefg that make and 


conftru@ion of the human body which is peculiar to every in- 
dividual, 

Hence, a mala conformatia fignifies fome fault in the firft rudi~ 
ments ; whereby a perfon comes into the world crooked, or with 
fome of the vifcera, or cavities unduly framed, or proportioned, 
—Many are fubjeét to incurable afthma’s, from a too fimall a 
pacity of the thorax, and the like original vitious conformations. 
is the congruency, or relation 
of agreement between one thing and another ; as between the 
meafure, and the thing meafured; the obje@, and the under- 
ftanding ; the thing, and the conception ; the thing, and the 
divifion thereof, fc. See ConcGRuENcy, 

See Occasionan Conformity. 

in pre- 
fence of each other, to difcoyer the truth of fome fa& which 
they relate differently, 

The word is chiefly ufed in criminal matters; where, the wit- 
neffes are confronted with the accufed 5 the accufed with one 
another, or the witnefles with one another. 

See the article Norron, 


bation whereof, confufion confifts: e. gr when things prior #n na- 
ture do not precede ; or pofterior do not follow, c, SeeOrver. 
Ina logical fenfe, confujfion is oppofed to diftinéine/s, or perfpicu- 
ity; and may happen, either in words, as when mifconitrued 
or mifapplied ; or in ideas, as when the idea of any thing pre- 
fents fomething along with it, which does not properly belong 
to that thing. 
Ina phyfical fenfe, confifion is a fort of union, or mixture by 
mere contiguity,—Such is that between fluids of contrary na- 
ture, as oil and vinegar, &fc. See Union and Mixrion, 


CONFUTATION, in thetorick, &c, a part of an oration, where- 


in the orator feconds his own arguments, and ftrengthens his 
caufe, by refelling and deftroying the Oppolite arguments of 
the antagonift. 
Confutation makes a branch of what we call the confirmation,— 
The confirmation and confutation are fometimes called conten - 
tion. See CONFIRMATION. 
E*, ¥ » a licenfe, or permiffion, granted 
by a fuperior to an inferior, which gives him a difpeniation 
from fome duty to which he was before obliged. 

* The word is French : Menage derives it fae the Latin com- 


miatus, wed for commeatus, and commeare, often feen among 
ancient writers : the Italians fay congedo, 


A woman cannot obligate herfelf without the conge or the li- 
cenfé of her husband: a monk cannot go out of his convent, 
without the conge of his fuperiors. 


Concer @Elire, 1s the king’s permiffion royal to a dean and chap- 


ter, in time of a vacancy, to chufé a bifhop. See Cuarter, 
Canon, and Co.zarion. 

Gwyn obferves, that the king of England, as fovereien 
of all bifhopricks and other benefices, had antiently the 
pointment of all ecciefiaftical dignities ; invefting, fi 


patron 
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haétulum & annilum ; and afterwards by letters “patent : but 
that, in procefs of time, he made the eleétion over to others, 
under certain forms and conditions: as, that they fhould “at 
every vacancy, ere they chofe, demand of the king conge a elire, 
i.e, leave to proceed to eleétion ; and after eleétion to crave 
his royal affent, &c.—He adds, that king John was the firft 
who" granted ‘this; which was afterwards confirmed by /fat. 
TVefim, and again in the articuli cleri. 

Concer, in archite&ure, denotes a moulding either in form of a 
quarter-round, or of a cavetto; which ferves to feparate two 
members from one another.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 6. 

Such is that which joins the fhaft of the column to the cin@ture, 
called alfo apephyge; which, in Greek, fignifies efcape ; the 
column feeming to fpring hence: by the Latin it is called 

* feapus, the fhaft of the column. 

CONGELATION, Freezing ; the a& of fixing the fluidity of any 

liquid, by ‘cold, or the application of cold bodies : in which it 
differs from coagulation, which is produced by other caufes. 
Salt-petre congea/s'water in fummer.'See Ic. Metals and mi- 
nerals are faid to be juices congealed in the’ veins of the earth, 
by their mixing with one’another, or with other heterogene 
ous bodies, or by the confimption and evaporation of their 
fineft parts. 
Rock cryftal was by the antients held to be nothing but water 
congealed in the mountains. ‘See Crystat.—The bites of af- 
pics become mortal, by the fudden congelation which they in- 
duce on the blood, which ftops its circulation. 

CONGERIES, a Latin word, fometimes ufed for a colletion, 

,or heap of feveral particles, or bodies, united into one mais, 
or aggregate. 

CONGESTION, in medicine;a maf, or colle@tion of humours, 
crouded together, and hardened, in any part of the body ; and 
there forming a preternatural tumor, 

Congeftion is Heéted by little and little ; in which it differs from 
defluxion, which is more fudden. 

CONGIARIUM *, Concrary, among medalifts, a gift, or 
donative reprefented on'a medal. 

* The word comes from the Latin congivs ; in regard, the firft 
prefents made the people of Rome confilted in wine and oil, 
which were meafured out to them in congii. See Conctus. 


The congiary was properly a prefent made by the emperors to 
the people of Rome.—Thofe made the foldiers were not called 
congiaries, but doatives. 

The legend on medals reprefenting congiaries is CONGIARI- 
UM, or LIBERALITAS. 

Tiberius gave a congiary of three hundred pieces of money to 
each citizen: Caligula twice gave three hundred fefterces a 
head: Nero, whofe congiaries are the firft that we find repre- 
fented on medals, gave four hundred, See Sesrerce, 

CONGIUS, an antient Roman meafure for things liquid ; contain- 
ing fix fe€taries ; equal to feven pints Englith wine meafure. 
The congius has alfo been ufed in England, as appears by a char- 
ter of king Edmund in 946. 

CONGLOBATE Glands, in anatomy, thofe glands whofe fub- 
fiance is not divided, but firm, entire, and continued; and 
their furface fmooth and uniform. 

They are thus called, in oppofition to conglomerate glands, 
Conglobate glands have each of them an artery which brings them 
blood, a vein which carries it back again, after the proper juice 
has been filtrated ; and feveral excretory ducts. 

Some of them have a cavity in the middle, with lymphatick 
veflels, which difcharge themfelves into a common refervoir, 
or canal. See LympHaricks. 

CONGLOMERATE glands, are thofe which are compofed of 

feveral little ones; or they are feveral glandulous bodies joined 
together under the fame common membrane, See GLAnp. 
Such are the falival glands, lachrymal glands, the pancreas, &c. 
which feeunder their proper articles, 
The conglmerate glands, befides their arteriés, veins, and nerves, 
are alfo each furnifhed with an excretory veffel, ramified 
throughout their own fubftance; by means whereof they dif- 
charge the liquors they have filtrated into refervoirs. 

CONGLUTINATION, the act of gluing, or faftening two 

bodies together, by the intervention of fome third, whofe parts 
are un@tuous and tenacious, in the natire of a glue, gluten ; 
from whence the word is formed. 
In the animal ceconomy, the parts of the body are faid to be 
conglutinated by means of their natural moifture ; by the help of 
bandages, as in feveral cafes of furgery; or by the fupply of 
vifcid particles. —In which laft acceptation, conglutination differs 
little fiom accretion, or nutrition. 

CONGREGATION, an aflembly of feveral ecclefiafticks, uni- 
ted fo as to conflitute a body. 

The term is principally ufed for affemblies of cardinals, ap- 
pointed by the pope, and diftributed into feveral chambers, for 


the difcharge of certain fun@tions and jurifdi€tions, after the 


manner of our offices and courts. 

The firft is the congregation of the holy office, or the inquifition : 
the fecond, that of jurifdiétion over bifhops and regulars : the 
third that of councils; this has power to interpret the council of 
Trent: the fourth that of cuftoms, ceremonies, precedences, 
canonizations, called the congregation of rites: the fifth that of 
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St. Peter’s fabrick, which takes cognizance of jal! caufes re- 
lating to piety and charity, part whereof is due to the church 
of St. Peter: the fixth, that of waters, “rivers, roads: the 
feventh, of fountains and ftreets: the eighth that of the index, 
which examines the books to be printed’ or corrected: the 
ninth that of the government of the whole ftate of the church : 
the tenth de bono regimine; of which two laft, the ‘cardinal- 
nephew is chief: the eleventh that of money : the twelfth that 
of bifhops; wherein thofe who are to be promoted to bifhop- 
ricks in Italy are examined: this is held before the pope: the 
thirteenth that of confiftorial matters ; the chief whereof is 
the cardinal-dean, There is alfo a congregation of alms, which 
takes care of every thing that relates to the fubfiftence of 
Rome, and the ftate of the church. 

ConGREGATION is alfo ufed fora company or fociety of religi- 
ous; cantoned out of this or that order; and making, as it 
were, an inferior order, or a fubdivifion of the order itfelf! 
Such are the congregations of the oratory, and thofe of Cluny, 
&e, among the Benediétins. 

The word is alfo ufed for affemblies of pious perfons, in man- 
ner of fraternities; frequent among the jefuits, in honour of 
the virgin, &c. 

ConGREGATION of Penitence, Se Penivrence, 

ConGREGATION of the holy Trinity. 3 ° Ww Trintry. 

ConcGREGATIon of the immaculate Conception. Sce the article 
IMMACULATE. 

ConcrecaTion of the Lateran. See the article LATERAN. 

ConGREGATION, in phyficks, is ufed by Dr. Grew for the leatt 
and loweft degree of mixtion; or that wherein the parts of the 
mixt do not confift with, or adhere to each other, but only 
touch in one point. 

That author declares himfelf of opinion, that the particles of 
all fluids only touch in this manner; or that their cohefion 
only amounts to a congregation, See Frurp, and Coreston. 

CONGRESS, Concressus, is ufed for an aflembly of commif- 

fioners, deputies, envoys, Sc. from feveral courts, meeting’ to 
concert matters for their common good. 
The congre/s at the Hague, which held during the courfe of the 
war terminated in 1697 by the treaty of Refwick, was com- 
pofed of the envoys of all the princes in the confederacy’ a- 
gainft France. 

Coneress is alfo ufed in an obfcene fenfe, foran eflay, or trial, 

made by appointment of a lay or a fpiritual judge, in the pre- 
fence of chirurgeons and matrons, to prove whether or no a 
man’ be or be not impotent; in order for the diflolving of a 
marriage. See ImpoTENcE. = 
Neither the civil nor canon law make any mention of this'trial 
of virility by congrefs: it had its origin in France, from the 
boldnefs of a young fellow, who in open court, being hard 
prefled by his wife, demanded the congre/s. The judge, 
furprized with the novelty of the demand, found’ it’ could 
not be denied, as being the fureft evidence the cafe could’ad- 
mit of, 
In time it became a branch in: the French jurifprudence, and 
was authorized by decrees and arrets. It obtained for about the 
fpace of 120 years, and was annulled by an arret of pariiament 
in 1677, as being found precarious; fome having failed under 
the experiment out of mere modefty and fhame, which is 
found to have the fame effeé&t with aétual impotency. 

CONGRUITY, or Concruerncy, in the fchools, a fuitable- 
nefs or relation of agreement between things; whereby we 
come at the knowledge of what may be expeéted therefrom, 
The fyftem of congruity in matters of grace confifts in this ; 
that God, who knows perfectly the nature offgrace, and the 
difpofitions of the will in all the circumftances that fhall be- 
fal a man, give graces, wherewith, by virtue of their con- 
gruity with the will of man, confidered in thofe circumttances, 

* man will always infallibly, but not neceffarily, do, what God 
would have him do: in regard, the will, in the language of 
the congrui/?s, does always infallibly, though voluntarily, chufe 
what appears bett. 

ConcRuity, in geometry, is applied to figures, lines, &e. which 
exadtly correfpond when laid over one another; as having the 
fame terms, or bounds, 

Thofe things between which there is a congruity, are equal, 
and fimilar. 

Euclid, and by his example, moft other geometricians, demon- 
ftrate all their elements from the fole principle of congrueacy : 
M. Leibnitz, and after him Wolfius, fubftitute the notion of 
fimilitude in lieu of that of congruency. See SrminiruDE. 

Concruiry, in a lax fenfe, is ufed to exprefsan aptitude in 
fome bodies, to unite, or incorporate; by reafon of fome fi- 
militude or fitnefS of their figures: as incongruity denotes an 
unfitnefs of their furfaces for joining together, 

Thus, quickfilver will unite with gold, and many other metals, 
but will roll off from wood, ftone, glafs, &'c. and water, which 
will wet falt, and diffolve it, will flip off from»tallow without 
adhering to it; as alfo from a dufty furface, and from the 
feathers of water-foul. 
Two drops of water, or of mercury, will, on contaét, imme- 
diately join and coalefce ; but oil of tartar, poured upon quick- 
filver, and fpirit of wine and oil of turpentine on that, and air 
over 
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over all, will remain in the fame veffel without any manner of 


union, or mixture with each other, k : 
And the caufe hereof, is, that the figures of fome bodies will not 
admit other bodies near enough to be within their fpheres of at- 
traction, whence they cannot join, and cohere ; but where their 
fitnefs of figure will let them approach near enough to feel each 
others attractive power, then they clofe and hold together. See 
CoHESION. j 
CONIC Seéfion, a curve line arifing from the feétion of a cone by 
a plane. 
The conic feétions are three, viz, the ellipfis, hyperbola, and para- 
bola ;, befide the circle, and the triangle, which though they arife 
from the feétion of a cone, are not ufually confidered in that 
capacity *, E 
* That the triangle isa conic /eion, as well as the other four, is 
fhewn by Apollon. in Con.1. 1. p. 3. For the circle it arifes ei- 
ther from the feétion of a cone by a plane parallel to the bafis, or 
from the fubcontrary fection of the fcalene cone.—Vid. Apoll. 
Con. lib. 1. prop. 5. 3 
Though the equations, genefis, and many of the properties, 
with the ratio’s, dimenfions, &c. of each of the conic fections, 
be feparately given under their refpeétive articles in this work, 
Exxipsis, HyPeRBOLA, and ParaBora ; yet, to make the 
do&trine of conics, which is fo confiderable a part of the higher 
geometry, and of fuch frequent ufe in the new aftronomy, the 
motion of projeétiles, &c. more complete, we fhall here put 
the whole in a new light, and bring it together into one con- 
tracted view. ; 
The common interfection, then, of any plane with a conic fuper- 
ficies, we obferve, is called a conic feétion : and this feStion varies, 
and acquires a different name, according to the different incli- 
nations of the cutting plane. For, 
1ft, Ifa cone be any way cut bya plane, through the vertex ; 
and again by another plane parallel to the former plane: then, 
the fedtion, made in the fuperficies thereof, is called an hyperbola ; 
the plane of which being produced to meet the oppofite fuperfi- 
cies, will make another fetion, which is likewife called an hyper- 
bola : and both of thefe, conjundlly, are called oppofite fections. 
adly, If through the vertex of a cone, a plane pafles without the 
fuperficies thereof, that is, neither cutting nor touching it ; and 
the cone be again cut by another plane parallel to the former ; 
the fection made in the fuperficies thereof, is called an ellipfis. 
3dly, If a plane touch the fuperficies of a cone, and the cone be 
cut by a plane, the fection isa parabola. ‘ 
But inftead of confidering thefe curves as arifing by fection of the 
cone itfelf, their defcription, nature, and properties, are found 
more eafy of conception, when confidered as drawn on a plane: 
for which reafon, after Des Cartes and moft of the later writers, 
we fhall rather chufe to lay them down in this fecond manner. 
Genefis, or, confiruction of the Elipfis.—To conceive the produétion 
and nature of an ellipfis, let H and I, (fig. 13.) be two points, 
nails, or little pegs,about which put a thread BHI, then putting 
your finger to the thread, and keeping the fame always in an 
equal tenfion, move the finger round from the point B, till you 
return to the fame point B again. 
By this revolution of the point B, will be defcribed the curve 
line called the ellipfis; which differs from the delineation of a 
circle only in this, that a circle hath only one center, but the 
ellipfis two: though if the points H and I fhould come together, 
into one, the elliptic curve would become perfectly circular. 
But by how much greater the diftance is betwixt thofe points, 
the fame length of the thread ftill remaining ; by fo much the 
farther is this figure removed from the circular. So that accord- 
ing to the divers proportion of the diftance HI to the thread 
BHI, or to the line DK, which is equal to the fame thread, 
divers fpecies of ellipfes will be defcribed. 
But then, if the length of the thread be increafed or diminifhed, 
in the fame proportion as the diftance of the points H and I is 
increafed, or diminifhed, there will indeed be defcribed divers 
ellipfes, but all of the fame fpecies: whence it appears, that el- 
lipfes are not only innumerable in magnitude, but in {pecies alfo ; 
and reach from a circle to a right line: for, as when the points 
Hand I meet together, the ellipfis becomes a circle; fo, when 
they are removed from each other half the length of the thread, 
it becomes a right line, both fides meeting together. ° 
Whence alfo it appears, that every {pecies of ellipfes is no lefs 
different from any other, than the extremes of them are different 
on this fide froma circle, and on that froma right line. It alfo 
appears from this delineation, that if from a point taken at plea- 
furein the elliptick periphery, as the point B,you draw two lines 
to the two central points; thefe two lines BH and BI, taken 
together, will be equal to the greateft diameter D K ; and con- 
fequently, that the fum of them is always given. 
In the ellipfis DF KR (fig. 14.) the point C is called the cen- 
ter, the points H and I the faci, D K the greater axis, or tranf- 
vere axis, or the principal diameter, or latus tranfuerfum ; and FR 
the leffer axis: all the right lines paffing through the center C 
are diameters ; and all right lines terminated at the periphery, 
and divided into two equal parts by any diameter, are called 
ordinates. That part of every diameter intercepted betwixt 
the vertex thereof, and the ordinate, as M Wy is called the ab- 
JSoifs thereof, A line drawn from the vertex of the diameter, 


- ~— to the ordinates thereof, as» 4, isa tangent to the ellip- 
ou. 
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fisin that vertex. A diameter parallel to the ordinates of atiothet 
diameter, is termed a conjugate diameter ; and the ordinate to the 
greater axis, which pafles through either of the foci, as MA, (fies 
13.) is termed the principal latus reé?um, or the parameter of the 
greater axis, See Center, Focus, Axis, DiameTER, Oxpi- 
NATE, PaRaMETER, 5c. 


Properties of the Ellipfis—1°. The ordinates of every diameter are 


demonftrated to be parallel to each other. 

2°, The ordinates of the diameters or axes are perpendicular to 
the axes themfelves ; but the ordinates of the reft of the diame- 
ters are oblique to their diameters ; and in ellipfes of divers {pe- 
ciessare fo much the more oblique,at equal diftance from the 
by how much the proportion of the greater axis to the lefler i 
the greater; but in the fame ellipfis, fo much the more oblique: 
by how much the more remote the diameters are from the axes, 
3°. There are only two conjugate diameters, which are equal 
each to other ; viz. thofe whole vertices are at equal diftances 
from the vertices of the axes: thus, the diameter V T’ (fig. 14.) 
is conjugate, and equal to that other G M3 where VF is equal 
to MF, and V D equal to M K. 

4°. The obtufe angle VCM of thefe two diameters, which are 
conjugate and equal, is greater, and the acute angle VCG is lefs 
than every other angle contained under the reft of the diame= 
ters that are conjugate to each other. 

59. If the lines 4 P andy B be femi-ordinates to any diameter, 
as MG, the fquare of the femi-ordinate 1,.P is to the fquare of 
the femi-ordinate » B, as is the reGtangle M y x u G, to the re- 
Gtangle My xy G; that is, » Pg is to the re€tangle comprehend= 
ed under the two parts, into which the diameter is divided by 
the ordinate K P, as y Bq is to the rectangle under the parts of 
the diameter made by the ordinate A B. i 

6°. The parameter, or latus rectum of any diameter, isa third 
proportional to that diameter and its conjugate: that is, (in fig. 
13.) if the diameter DK is to its conjugate diameter EF, as E F 
is to Y; then Y is the parameter or latus re&tum of the diame- 
ter DK: whence A M, an ordinate to the axis through the fo- 
cus, is, as above, equal to the principal parameter, and is a third 
proportional to the greater and lefler axis. 

7°. The fquare of every femiordinate, as MI, is always lefs than 
the rectangle made of any ab(cifs whatever, as 1 K drawn into 
the latus rectum of its own diameter, or than IKxY. And in 
figure 14. Pq is lefs than the reGtangle made of the ablcif 
My, and the latus reStum of MG: from which defeét, or 
eaaenus, this fection hath its name, 

8°. If from any point, as B, in figure 13. you draw the right 
lines BH and BI tothe foci, the fum of them will be equal to 
the greater axis, as was fhewed above: and if the angle IB H, 
comprehended by thofe lines, be biflected by the right line b a 
the line a is perpendicular to the tangent V B in the point B; 
that is, to the curve in the point of contact. 

g?. The diftance of a body turned round in an ellipfis, about 
the focus H, from the fame focus, is the greateft of all in the 
point K; leaft of allin the point D ; and mean in the points 
E and F; and that mean diftance H F is equal to the greater 
half-axis DC or CK; as is manifeft from the production of 
the ellipfis, 

10°. The vanifhing fubtenfe of the angle of contact, parallel to 
the diftance from the focus, at an equal perpendicular interval 
from that diftance, always remains given and unvaried in the 
fame ellipfis, yea, and in the fame parabola and hyperbola too. 
Thus if dZ be always given, g d alfo will always remain given 
in a diftance infinitely fmall. 

11°. The area of the ellipfis is to the area of the circle circum- 
feribed, as the lefler axis is to the greater; and fo are all corre- 
{pondent parts whatfoever among themfelves, as MIK,miK: 
and the ordinates to the greater axis, as MI, are divided by the 
elliptick periphery always in the fame proportion, {0 that \i I is 
to mI always in the fame proportion ; to wit, that of the lefler 
axis to the greater. And we are to reafon in the fame manner 
concerning a circle infcribed in an ellipfis. 

12°. All parallelograms defcribed about the conjugate diameters 
of the ellipfis, and comprehending the ellipfis, are equal. ‘Thus, 
the parallelogram gay 4, fig. 14. is equal to the other paral- 
lelogram ¢@n@: and thus it is every where. 

13°. Ifa right line always paffing through one of the foci be fo 
moved, that the elliptic area defcribed by the fame, is propor- 
tional to the time ; the angular motion of a right line drawn 
from the other focus to the former line, wil] be almoft equable : 
thus, in figure 13, if the angular motion of the line HB be fo 
tempered, that the fame being according to the reciprocal pro- 
portion of the diftance accelerated or retarded, deferibes the area 
DHEB, proportional tothe time; the angular motion KIB 
about the other focus I, will be almoft proportional to the time, 
and confequently without any notable acceleration or retarda- 


tion, and nearly equable ; that is to fay, where the ellipfis 
does not differ much from a circle, 
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Genefis of the Parabola,—Let D I be an infinite right line, and IL 


another perpendicular to it ; (fig. 15.) then, taking in the line 

DI, any point, F, let the line FI be bifleted in the point T; 

and let there be taken two threads joined together in the pointT, 

one TI, the other T F: and let a pin fixed to the th 

point T be moved to the right and left, in fuch ar 
28s 


ads in the 
ner, that 
when 
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when the pin isin any other pofition, asin P, the thread T I, 
which here becomes P L, be always perpendicular to I L; or, 
which is the fame thing, parallel to DJ, but equal to the thread 
TF; which in this cafe becomes P F, ever pafling through the 
point F, 
The curve thus generated by the pin, infinitely produced both 
ways, is a parabola: in which gPiT s Ra, is called the peri- 
phery ; ID the axis, or principal diameter ; F the focus ; the 
point T the principal vertex. 7 4 
An ordinate to the axis through the focus, is equal to the prin- 
cipal latus re&tum: all right lines » i, orR Z, parallel to the 
axis, are diameters, as dividing the lines? and KT, which 
are parallel to the tangents at their vertices, into two equal 
parts y and they are called diameters belonging to the vertices 
in which they terminate, as Ts3: ) ‘ ; 
Properties of the Parabola.—1°. Every diameter, or right line pa- 
rallel to the axis, bifleéts all the lines within the figure, which 
are parallel to the tangent of the vertical point: and thefe bi 
fected lines are called ordinates. 
2°. The ordinates of theaxis are perpendicular thereto ; but the 
ordinates of the reft of the diameters are oblique to their diame= 
ters; and fo much the more oblique, by how much the vertex 
of the diameter is further removed from the principal vertex of 
he parabola. ; ght cu 
3°. The latus re€tum, or parameter to every diameter, isa third 
geometrical proportional to any abfcifS, and its femi-ordinate ; 
that is, if the latus reCtum of the diameter 7 », or that of the ver- 
tex i, bey; then, as the abfcifs ig is to the femi-ordinate ¢ 4, fo is 
that femi-ordinate g& to y. 7 
4°. The principal latus retum, or that belonging to the axis, is 
equal to the ordinate h i paffing through the focus; and quadru- 
ple of FT, the leaft diftance of the focus from the principal 
vertex. 
5 
a 


°. The Jatus reétum belonging to any vertex or diameter, is 
allo quadruple of the diftance of that vertex from the focus : 
thus, the latus rectum of the vertex s is quadruple F s, and fo 
it is every where. 

6°. The diftance of any vertex or point in the parabola what- 
ever, from the focus, is equal to the leaft diftance of the fame 
from the line LL, which is perpendicular to the axis 5 and is di- 
ftant from the principal vertex, by a quarter of the principal 
Jatus rectum. 

7°. The {quare of every femi-ordinate, as 94, is equal to a re- 
Gtangle made of the latus rectum, of the fame vertex as Y, and 
ig the abfcifS of the diameter of the vertex. And from the e- 
quality of the xzeg€ca», or comparifon in the figure, betwixt 
the reétangle and the fquare of the femi-ordinate, without any 
excels or defeét, the name of the feétion is derived. 

8°. Since therefore the latus reétum in any diameter is given, the 
abfciffes will be as the fquares, or in the duplicate ratio of the fe- 
miordinates. Thus, TF is to TG asF g is tog G g, and fo like- 
wile isig toir, asthe fquare of g T is to the {quare of 2: and 
thus every where. From whence, alfo, when the abfcifs of the 
axis isequal to the principal Jatus reétum, or fourfold of the di- 
ftance from the vertex, it will be equal to its femi-ordinate. 
9°. The angle, comprehended by any tangent whatever, anda 
line from the focus, is equal to an angle comprehended by the 
fame tangent, and any diameter, or the axis. Thus, the angles 
IiF, andpin are equal: whence, by the way, all the rays of 
light which fall on the concave part of the furface, produced by 
the convolution of the parabola about the axis, which fall, we 
fay, on the fame parallel to the axis; will be reflected from a 
concave paraboloid figure to the focus F, and there beget a moft 
vehement burning: from which property, the point F has the 
name focus, and has communicated the fame to the like points 
in the hyperbola and ellipfi 
10°. A parabola, like an hy’ 
ftretches out in infinitum. 
11°, A parabolic curve always tends moreand more, in infini- 
tam, toa parallelifm with its diameters; but can never arrive 
thereat. 

12°. Iftwo parabolas be defcribed, with the fame axis and ver- 
tex ; the ordinates to the common axis will be cut off by the pa- 
rabola in a given proportion ; and the areas comprehended by 
the fame axis and ordinate, and the refpective curves, will be in 
the fame given proportion to one another, 

13°.Every parabolic {pace comprehended betwixt the curve and 
the ordinate, is to the parallelogram made of the fame bafe and 
altitude, in a fubfefquialteral proportion ; that is, as 2 is to 3; and 
to the external {pace in a duplicate proportion, or as 2 isto 1: 
fogiT stog7I,as2isto3; andtoz] Tas 2istor. From 
whence it beeomes eafy to fquare the parabola. 

14°. The diftance between the vertex of the axis, and the point 
where any tangent interfeéts it, as I, is equal to the ab{cifs of the 
axis which belongs to the ordinate applied from the point of 
conta&t: fy T I is equal to T F; and thus it is every where, 
15°. All parabolas are like, or of the fame fpecies ; as are alfo 
all circles. 

16°. Ifa diameter be continued through the point of concourfe 
of two tangents; this diameter will bifleét the line that joins the 
contaéts: which property of the parabola may likewife be un- 
derftood of the ellipfis, and hyperbola, 
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Genofis of the Hyperbola,. — Suppofe a ftafF or rule of a fufficient 
length, as I B, (fig. 16.) let I and H be two central points, an- 
fwering to the foci of an ellipfis, in which let nails be faftened ; 
then, there being tied to one end of the ftick, a rope or thread 
as long again as the ftick, let the other end thereof be bored 
through, and fo fixed upon the nail I; and fix the other end of 
the rope, bya knot, upon the other nail H: which done, lay- 
ing your finger on the point B, where the rope and ftaff are tied 
together, let your finger defcend fo long, till you have thereby 
applied, and joined the whole rope to the ftaff, or rule; the ftaff 
having been in the mean while, as it needs muft, wheeled about 
the centre I, Thus, with the point B, the vertex of the angle 
HBI, you will have defcribed a curve line X BD, which is 
part of an hyperbola; the whole confifting of that curve which 
will refult from the curve X BD, which hath added to it the 
curve Y D, the produce of the rule and work, as turned to the 
other fide, 

Further, transferring the hole, or knot of the rope to the nail I, 
and faftening the end of the {taff on the nail H, you will defcribe 
another hyperbola, vertically oppofite to the former, which will 
be altogether like and equal thereto. But if, without changing 
any thing in the rule and nails, you only apply a longer rope 5 
you will have an hyperbola of a different f{pecies from the for- 
mer: and if you ftill lengthen the rope, you will have ftill other 
forts of hyperbolas ; till at length, making the rope double the 
length of the rule, you will have the hyperbola changed into a 
right line. 
But if you alter the diftance of the nails, in the very fame pro- 
portion in which you change the difference betwixt the length 
of the rope, and that of the ftick; in this cafe you will have 
hyperbolas marked out, which are altogether of the fame fpe- 
cies, but have their fimilar parts differing in magnitude. 
Laftly, if the length of the rope and rule be equally increafed, 
their difference in the mean while, and the intervals of the 
nails remaining the fame ; not a different hyperbola, either as 
to fpecies or magnitude, will be defcribed, nor any other than 
a greater part of the fame hyperbola, 

It muft be owned, however, that many properties of an hyper- 
bola are better known from another manner of generating the 
figure, which is as follows: Let LL and MM, (fig be 
infinite right lines interfeSting each other at anyangle whatever, 
in the point C: from any point whatever, as D ore, let De 
D d be drawn parallel to the firft lines ; or ec, ed; which, with 
the lines firft drawn, make the parallelograms, as De Cd, or 
ecCd. Now, conceive two fides of the parallelogram, as De 
Dd, or eced, to be fo moved, this way and that w that 
they always keep the fame parallelifm ; and that at the fame 
time the areas always remain equal; that is to fay, that Dc and 
ec remain always parallel to M M ; and D dor ed always paral- 
lel to LL; and that the area of every parallelogram be equal to 
every other, one fide being increafed in the fame proportion 
wherein the other is diminifhed; by this means, the point D or 
e will defcribe a curve-line within the angle comprehended by 
the firft lines ; which is altogether the fame as that deferibed a- 
bove. So alfo in the angle vertically oppofite will be defcribed a 
like and equal hyperbola ; ifthe parallelogram Cc Kd, equal to 
the former, be fed to be moved, in the fame mat 
fore: which hy 
Jeetions, or oppofite 
In each figure, DK is the tranverfe axis, or tranfuerfe diameter 
of the hyperbola or the oppofite feétions ; the point C the centre ; 
H and I the fci. In the latter figure, all the lines paffir 
through the centre C, asz/, are diameters : but if hyperbolz 
be defcribed in the following angles, asL CM, MCL, thx 
fe&tions will be called fcllowing Jections: and if the diftance of 
the primary vertex of thofe hyperbola’s from the common centre 
C, as C&, or Cy, be equal to the femi-tangent Ky or K a, 
at the primary vertex of thefe, thofe feétions are called conjugate 
Jections : and all the figures together form the hyperbolic 
Further, 74 the ordinate to the axis through the focus, Is equal 
to the principal latus rectum, or the parameter of the axis ; and 
an indeterminate diameter which is parallel to the ordinz 

any determinate diameter, is called the conjugate diameter of the 
fame, 

Properties of the Hyyerbola —i°. Any diameter or right line paf- 
fing through the centre, biffeéts all its ordinates; that is, all the 
right lines which are terminated on both fides by the hyper- 
bolic periphery. 
2°. The ordinates of the axis are perpendicular to the fame ; but 
the ordinates of the reft of the diameters are oblique to their d 
meters : and fo much the more in divers {pe 
ces from the axis, by he uch the difference of th 
cluding the hyperbo reater : and in th 
fo much the more o 
ther removed from the s 
3°. If any lines, as H } and Qs, be femiordinates to 
meter whatever, as KD; the fquare of the femi-ord 
is to the fquare of the femi-ordinate QS, as the 5 
K HDH is to the reftangle K QD Q: and fo the {qua 
is tothe fquare a K, as the rectangle b bd, is to the 1 
taha: and thuseyery where, 
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4° The latus retum, or parameter of every diatneter, is a 
third geometrical proportional to the diameter, and the con- 
jugate thereof, (or its tangent, which is equal to it :) that is, if 
the Jatus rectum of any diameter, as DK, bey; then, as the 
diameter D K is to its conjugate @ », or is equal wy; fo is that 
conjugate £7, or that tangent wv toy, And as the ordinate 
to the axis through the focus is the principal latus reétum, fo 
ic is more than double of the leaft diftance of the focus from 
the vertex. 

5°. The {quare of any femi-ordinate, as Q.r, is greater than a 
reCtangle made of the abfcifs D Q, drawn into the latus rectum 
of its own diameter, asy+ and, in like manner, the fquare of 
the femi-ordinate 4, is greater than the rectangle of the ab- 
fcifs id, into the latus re&tum of the diameter bi. From 
which UayGoan, or excels, this fe€tion hath its name. 

6°. If from any point of the hyperbola, as B, (fig. 16.) there 
be drawn right lines to both the foci, as BH, BI, the differ- 
ence of thefe lines will always be equal to the axis DK; as 
wili eafily appear from the delineation itfelf, 

7°. If the angle HBI, comprehended by lines drawn to the 
foci, be biflected by the right line EB, that right line will be 
a tangent to the hyperbola in the point B. 

8° The right lines L L and M M, (fig. £7.) which inclo& the 
hyperbola’s, are afymptotes of the hyperbola’s; that is, they are 
fuch, to which, on both fides, the curve approaches nearer and 
nearer, but is never able to touch or coincide therewith. 

9°. The fpecies of hyperbola’s are various, according to the 
different magnitude of the angle LC M, comprehended by the 
afymptotes; but that angle remaining the fame, the {pecies of 
the hyperbola remains unchanged : yet according to the different 
magnitudes of the parallelograms, by which hyperbola’s are de- 
feribed, hyperbola’s of divers magnitudes do arife: if the angle 
contained by the afymptotes bea right angle, the hyperbola is 
called equilateral, or reétangular ; and the latus reum of all the 
diameters will (as in a circle) be equal to the diameters, 
Laftly, if hyperbola’s be deferibed about the fame axis in divers 
angles of the afymptotes, the right lines perpendicular to the axis 
will be cut off in a given proportion by them all; and the fpaces 
likewife inclofed by the right lines, or ordinates, the produced 
axis, and the curves, will be in the fame given proportion, 
10°. If the diftances from the center of the hyperbola, be taken 
in a geometrical proportion in one of the afymptotes, fo that C I, 
CIl, Cll, CIV, CV, C VJ, bein continued geometrical pro- 
portion ; and if from thofe points there be drawn parallel to the 
other afymptote the lines, Ir, If2, IIL 3, IV 4, V5, VI 6, 
the fpaces 12, Il 3, IIL 4, 1V 5, V6, will be equal among 
them/elves, And confequently, if that afymptote CM be fup- 
poled to be divided, according to the proportion of number ex- 
ceeding one another in a natural feries, thofe {paces will be 
proportional to the logarithms of all thofe numbers, 

Common properties of all the Conic Seétions,—From the whole it 
may be gathered, 1°. That the conic fections are in themfelves 
a fyflem of regular curves, naturally allied to each other ; and 
that one is changed into another perpetually, when it is either 
increafed, or diminifhed, ix infinitum, 

Thus, the circle, the curvature thereof being never fo little 
increafed or diminifhed, paflés into an ellipfis ; and the ellipfis, 
its centre going away infinitely, and the curvature being by 
that means diminifhed, is turned into a parabola, and when 
the curvature of the parabola is never fo little changed, there 
arifeth the firft of the hyperbola’s ; the fpecies whereof, which 
are innumerable, will all of them arife orderly by a gradual 
diminution of the curvature ; till the curvature vanifhing away, 
the laft hyperbola ends in a right line perpendicular to the 
a From whence it is manifeft, that every regular curva- 
ture, like to that of a circle, from the circle itfel{ toa right 
line, is a conical curvature, and is diftinguifhed with its pecu- 
liar name, according to the divers degrees ofthat curvature, 
2°. That the latus reétum of a circle, is double to the diftance 
from the vertex: that all the latera re€ta of ellipfes, are in all 
proportions to that diftance betwixt the double and quadruple, 
according to their different {pecies: that the latus re@um of 
the parabola is juft quadruple of that diftance ; and, laftly, that 
the latera recta of hyperbola’s are in all proportions beyond the 
quadruple, according to their various kinds. 

3°. That all diameters in a circle and ellipfis, interfe@ one ano- 
ther in the centre of the figure within the fection : that in the 
parabola they are all parallel amongft themfelves,and to the axis; 
but that in the hyperbola they interfeét one another, but this 
without the fection, in the common centre of the oppofite 
feCtions. > 

4°. That the curvature, with refpe& to the focus, in all thefe 
figures, is increafed or diminifhed proportionably, 

CONICKS, that part of the higher geometry, or geometry of 
curves, which confiders the cone, and the feveral curye lines 
arifing from the feGtions thereof, Sce Gromerry. 

Similar Contc /eétions. See the article StmiLar, 

CONIFEROUS, a term applied to fuch trees, fhrubs, or herbs, 
as bear a fquammous or {caly fruit, of a woody fubftance, and 
a figure approaching to that of a cone; in which there are u- 
fually many feeds, and when they are ripe, the feveral cells or 
partitions in the cone gape or open, and the feeds drop out.— 


CON 


Of this kind are the firr, the pine, beech, and the like, 

CONJOINT, or Conyuncr, is applied in the antient mufick, 
in the fame fenfe as confonant, to two or more founds heard at 
the fame time. See Consonwance. 

Conjoinr degrees, two notes which immediately follow each 
other in the order of the feale ; as ut and re. 

Conjoint tetrachords, are two tetrachords, where the fame chord 
is the higheft of the one, and the loweft of the other. See 
Cuorp. 

CONISOR, or Cocisor, inlaw, is ufed in the pafling of fines, - 
for him that acknowledges the fine. See Fine, 

He to whom the fine is acknowledged, is called the cognizec, 
or conifee, 

CONJUGATE diameter, or axis, in conicks, is a right line bif- 
fecting the tranfverfe diameter. See DIAMETE R, Conic 
Jeétion, and Axts. 

ConJUGATE axis, of an ellipfis, is the fhorteft diameter, or axis, 

bifleGting the longer, or tranfverfe axis.—Such is FF, Tab. 
Conicks, fig. 31, 
It is demonftrated, 1°, That in an ellipfis, the conjugate axis is 
a mean proportional between the tranfverfe axis and the para- 
meter. 2°. The fquare of the conjugate axis, is to that of the 
tranfverfe, as the fquare of the femi-ordinate is to the reftangle 
of the fegments of the axis, 3°. That a right line drawn from 
the focus to the extremity of the femi-conjugate axis, is equal 
to the tranfverfe femi-axis, 

Hence, the conjugate axes being given, the focus is eafily deter- 
mined, See Focus. And the ellipfis thence eafily defcribed, 
ConyucaTe axis, in an hyperbola, isa mean proportional be- 

.tween the tranfverfe axis and the parameter. 

Tt is thus called, becaufe the conjugate axis of an ellipfis has the 
fame ratio —In an hyperbola, the fquare of the conjugate axis, 
is to the fquare of the tranfverfe, as the parameter to the tranf 
verfe axis. 

CONJUGATION, in grammar, an orderly diftribution of the 
feveral parts, or inflexions of verbs, in their different moods 
and tenfes, to diftinguith them from each other. 

The Latins haye four conjugatiens, diftinguifhed by the termi- 
nations of their infinitive, are, ere, ere, ire; and moft of the 
French grammarians reduce the conjugations of their language 
to the fame number ; ending in er, re, ir, and oir. 

In Englifh, where the verbs have {carce any natural infle@ions, 
but derive all their variations from additional particles, pro= 
nouns, &c. we have hardly any fuch thing as ftri&t conjugations. 
See Moon. 

ConyuGaTion, in anatomy, is underftood of a pair of nerves ; 
or two nerves, arifing together, and ferving for the fame ope- 
ration, fenfation, or motion ; there being fcarce any nerve in 
the body without its fellow. See Nerve. 

The ancient phyficians only knew of feven pairs, or conjugati- 
ons of nerves; the moderns have dif{covered thirty new on 
See Conyuncr. See the article Conyorn'r Pair. 

Conyuncr fentence. See the article SENTENCE, 

CONJUNCTION, inaftronomy, the meeting of two ftars, or 
planets, in the fame optical point of the heavens, i. ¢. in the 
fame degree of the zodiack. 

If the two bodies meet both in the fame degree of longitude 
and latitude, a right line drawn from the eye through the 
centre of one of them, pafles through that of the other ; and 
the conjunétion is faid to be true. 

If the lower hides the upper, the conjunétion is faid to be corpo- 
ral; and if the fame right line, continued back from the two 
centres through the eye, do alfo pafs through the centre of 
the earth, the conjunétion is faid to be central. 

If the line pafs wide of the centre of the earth, the conjunétion 
is faid to be partile, 

If the bodies do not meet precifely in the fame degree, but are 
joined with fome latitude, the conjunction is faid to be apparent, 
—Thus, when a right line, fuppofed to be drawn through the 
centres of two planets, does not pafs through the centre of the 
earth; but through the eye of the {petator: it is faid to be an 
apparent conjunétion. 

Conjunétions are alfo divided into great and greatef? : great con- 
junétions are thofe which only happen at confiderable diftances 
of time from each other ; as that of Saturn and Jupiter, which 
happens every twenty years, 

Greatef? conjunélions are thofe which happen in times very re- 
mote ; as the conjuné?ion of the three fuperior planets, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, which only return once in 500 years. 
But this divifion has little place in aftronomy ; being founded 
on the notion of the particular influences, €¢. of the heavenly 
bodies in fuch and fuch afpects. 2 

Aftrologers maintain, that the deluge was owing to a conjundion 
of all the’planets in Capricorn ; and that the conflagration will 
be occafioned by their conjunétion in Cancer: whence they pre- 
tend to foretel the end of the world, 

The conjunétion is the firft, or the principal of all the afpeéts ; 
and that whence the other afpeéts commence; as oppofition is 


the laft, where they terminate. 


The moon is in c with the fun every month. See 
Moon, and Monru.— Her conjunétions and oppofitions are 


called by a general name, /yzyg 


Eclipfe 
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Eclipfes of the fun never happen, but when there is a Con 
junétion of the fun and moon in the nodes of the ecliptic. 


ConyuneTion, in grammar, a particle which expreffes a rela- } 


tion or dependance between words, and phrafes 5 thus called, 
becaufe ferving to join, or con & the parts, or members of a 
difcourfe. 

"The conjunétion is the fixth of the eight vulgar parts of {peech. 
Conjunétions render the difcourfe more fmooth and fluent ; and 
ferve very good purpofes in the argt mentative, and narrative 
ftyle ; but they muft ever be omitted where a perfon {peaks with 
emotion, as only ferving to weaken and enervate it. Boileau 
obferves, that nothing gives more warmth and life to a dif 
courfe, than to drop the conjunétions or copulatives : a paffion, 
adds he, embarrafled with « nétions and ufelefs particles, 
lofes all the fire and vehemence it would get in its progrefs. 
Conjunéions are of various kinds.—Copulative or conjundtive 
ConJUNCTIONS, are thofe which exprefs a relation of union, 
or comparifon between thi as, and, et ; only, tantum; as 
much as, tantum quantum ; ¢ the Jame manner Gs, quemadmo 
dum ; neither more nor left, tantundem ; inafmuch as, quippe + 
not only, bat alfo, non modo, fed ctiam, &c, 7 

Conyunerions adverfative, thofe which exprefs a reftriftion, or 

iety.—As, but, feds neverthele/s, tamen 5 although, eti- 
amfi ; far from, adeo non. 

Conyuneérions cavfal, thofe which fhew that the reafon of fome- 
thing is brought.—As, jor, nam 5 becaufe, quia ; Jeeing, quippe s 
the rather fince, eo magis quo; inafmuch as, quatenus. 

Consunerions conclufive, thofe which denote a confequence 
drawn.—As, for which reafon, quapropter 5 but then, atqut ; 
of confequence, tdeoque ; fo that, ita ut, &c. 

Conysune ions conditional, ave thofe which import a condition.— 
As, if, fis if’ not, fi minus ; on condition that, ea lege ut 3 pro- 
wided that, dummodo ; in cafe of, fi vero. 

ConJUNCTIONS continuative, thofé which exprefs a fucceffion, or 
continuation of the difcourfe.—As, in effeci, reip/a ; even, etiam ; 
whatever it be, quicquid fit. 

Conyuncrions disjunétive, thofe which exprefsa relation of fe- 
paration or divifion.—As, neither, nec 5 whether, five ; or, vel. 
See DisyuNCTIVE. 

Conyuncrions dubitative, thofe which exprefs fome doubt, or 
fufpention of opinion —As, if; that is to fa if, &e. 

Exceptive ConJUNCTIONS are, if it be not, nifi fi; unlefs that, 
nif, &e. 

CONJUNCTIVA, tunica, adnata, or albuiginea, in anatomy, 
the outermoft coat, or membrane of the eye; fo called, be- 
caufe it inclofes all the reft; or becaufe it faftens the eye in 
its orbit. 

It is very fmooth, when found, and is of a white colour, like 
alabafter ; whence it is ordinarily called the white of the eye. 
Tt is faid to have its rife from the pericranium, and to be only 
a continuation or extenfion thereof. 

It does not inveft the globe of the eye intire ; but terminates 
at the edge of the fclerotica. 

Tt is covered with a vaft number of fine veins and arteries, 
which never appear, unlefs when the motion of the blood is 
more than ufually rapid, as in ophthalmia’s ; or when the veflels 
are more full and diftended than orilinary, as in drunkennefs, 

CONJURATI fratres. See the article FRATRES. 

CONJURATION, magick words, charaéters or ceremonies, 
whereby evil fpirits, tempefts, Ge. are fuppofed to be raifed, 
or driven away. 
The Romith priefts pretend to expel devils, by preparing holy 
water in a particular manner, and fprinkling it over the pof- 
fefled, with a number of conjurations, and exorcifms. 

Some authors make the difference between conjuration and 
witchcraft to confift in this ; that the former effeéts its end 
by prayers, and invocation of God’s name, &c. to compel 
the devil to do what is defired; fo that the conjuror is fup- 
pofed to be at war with the devil, and that evil fpirit to act 
merely out of conftraint: whereas the latter attains its end by 
an immediate application to the devil himfelf ; and the devil’s 
complaifance is fuppofed to be the confequence of fome com- 
pact between them : fo that the devil and the witch have a 
good underftanding with one another. 

But thefe, again, differ from enchantment and forcery; in that 
thefe latter are pretended to operate fecretly, and flowly, by 
fpells, charms, &c, without ever calling on the devil, or hay- 
ing any conference with him, See Cuarm, &e, 

CONN, in the fea-language, See Conn. 

CONNECTION, or Connexion, a relation whereby one thing 

adheres to, or depends on another. 
Euclid’s propofitions have fuch a conneétion among, themfelves, 
that the fatter cannot fubfift without the former,—Philofo- 
phers are at a lofs as to the manner of the conned?ion between 
foul and body ; between caufes and effeéts, &c. 

Connection, or continuity in the drama, confifts in the joining 
of the feveral fcenes together. 

When the fcenes of an aét fucceed one another immediately, 
and are fo joined as that the ftage is never left empty, the con- 
neétion is faid to be obferved. 

CONNER.—Ate-Conner. See the article ALE-Conner, 
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CONNIVENTES valoule, in anatomy, wrinkles, or corriiga= 

tions in the inner coat, or membrane of the two large in- 
teftines, the jejunum and ileum. ik 
They are formed as the rug of the ftomach, viz, by the in- 
ner coat’s being larger than the outer. 
Thefe folds, or corrugations, fome anatomifts imagine in fome 
meafure to do the office of valves; by ftraitning the paflages, 
and confequently impeding the motion of their contents: by’ 
which means, the lafteals have the more time to imbibe the 
chyle. See Lactear, Cayce, and Dicesrion. 

CONNOISSEUR, a French term, of late ufed in Englifh: i 
literally denotes a perfon well feen and verfed in any thing ; 
being formed of the verb connoitre, to know, under land. — 
Hence it comes to be ufed in our language for acritick, or per- 
fon who is a thorough judge, or mafter in any way ; particu- 
larly in matters of painting, and fculpture, 

CONOID, Conorpgs, in geometry, a folid body, refembling 
a cone, except in this, that inftead of a perfeét circle for 
its bafe, it has an ellipfis, or fome other curve approaching 
thereto, 
The conoid is produced by the entire circumvolution of a conic 
fection around its axis; and according to the denomination of 
the fe@tion from whence it is generated, it is differently deno- 
minated : if, v. gr. the folid be produced by the motion of a 
parabola, it is called a parabolic conoid; if by that of an hy- 
perbola, an hyperbolic conoid; and an elliptic conoid, or a fpheroid, 
when produced by the rotation of an ellipfis, around one of 
its axes, 

The famous folid of the leaft refiftance, Sir Ifaac Newton, 
M. Fatio, and the marquis de Hopital, have demonitrated to 
be a conoid, 

CONOIDES, or Conarium, is a name given by anatomifts 
to a gland found in the third ventricle of the brain, refembling 
a pine-apple; whence M. Des Cartes called it pinealis ; and 
has fixed there the feat of the rational foul. See Prnrax gland. 

CONSANGUINITY, the relation of kinfhip, between perfons 
of the fame blood, or fprung from the fame root. 

Marriage is prohibited by the church.to the fourth degree of 
confanguinity, inclufive ; but by the law of nature, confanguinity 
is no obftacle to marriage, except it be in the direét line, 
Confanguinity terminates in the fixth and feventh degree, ex- 
cepting in the fucceffion to the crown ; in which cafe, confan- 
guinity is continued to infinity. 

The civilians call fratres confanguine?, thofe born of the fame 
father ; in oppofition to fratres uterini, who are only born of 
the fame mother. 

According to the common opinion, thefe were not allowed to 
complain of an inofficious teftament, i. e. of being difinherited 
without caufe; excepting from the turpitude of the perfon 
appointed heir in their place. But Van Water endeavours to 
fhew the contrary; and urges, that the confanguiner might 
plead inofficiofity, even where the teftament was not made in 
favour of a perfon incapable. 

CONSCIENCE, Consciousness, in ethicks, a fecret teftimony 
or judgment of the foul, whereby it gives its approbation to 
things it does that are naturally good; and reproaches itfelf 
for thofe that are evil. 

Or, confcience is a diate of the underftanding power, con- 
cerning moral aétions ; confidered as it has the knowledge of 
laws ; and confequently as confcious of what is to be done, or 
not done, with regard to the legiflator. 

In the more popular fenfe of the word, con/cience isa judgment, 
either true or falfe, whereby we pronounce a thing good or 
evil. This makes what we call the inner foriim, or tribunal. 
Some divines maintain, that con/cience is infallible ; and hold it 
to be that immutable law whereby God will judge men: they 
deny that the underftanding can be the fource of errors, and 
lay them all at the door of the will. A man, fay they, may 
fecure himfelf from error, by forbearing to judge of things 
till he have a clear and diftinét perception thereof. 

Some of the fchoolmen diftinguifh between the confcience ante- 
cedent to an ation, and that confequent thereto: the firft, 
called antecedent confcience, determines what is good and what 
evil; and confequently preferibes what is to be done, and what 
avoided. 

Confequent confeience isa kind of fecondary or reflex judgment, 
with regard to the goodnefs, &c. of things already done or 
committed, 

The rule of confeience is the will of God, fo far as it is made 
known to us, either by the light of nature, or by that of re- 
velation. 

With refpe&t to the knowledge of this rule, confcience is faid to 
be right informed, or miflaken ; firm, or wavering, ox Jerupu- 
lous, &c.—With refpect to the conformity of our aétions to this 
rule when known, con/cience is {aid to be good, or evil, &c. 
Philofophers, in lieu of the word confeience, which feems appro- 
priated to theological matters, ordinarily ufe that of confeiouJne/s 5 
whereby they mean an inner fentiment of a thing, whereof one 
may have a clear and diftiné notion.—In this fenfe, they fay, 
that we do not know our own foul, nor are aflured of the exift- 
ence of our own thoughts, otherwife than by felf-con/ciou/ne/s. 
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CONSCRIPT, Conscriprus, a popular terth in the Roman 

hiftory, ufed in {peaking of fenators, who were called confeript 
Sathers, patres conferipti; by reafon that their names were writ- 
ten in the regifter, or catalogue of the fenate. 
Livy, /, x. ¢, 1: tells us, that when Brutus filled up the places 
of the fenators cut off by Tarquin, with others chofen out of 
the equeftrian order, thofe new fenators only had the appellation 
given them of patres conferipti. But it iscertain,that inafter-times, 
all the fenators were called patres conferipti without any diftin- 
&tion, 

CONSECRATION, the a& of converting, or fetting apart any 
profane, or common thing, to a pious purpofe ; with certain 
ceremonies, prayers, benedictions, &c. appropriate thereto. ‘ 
Confecration is the reverfe of facrilege and profanation, which 
coniift in perverting a thing fet apart for a pious purpofe, toa 
profane and popular one. 

The bifhop confecrates a church, or a chalice ; the pope con/e- 
crates medals, agnus dei’s, &c. and grants indulgences to thofe 
who bear them about them with devotion. 

The confecration or dedication of a church, is an epifcopal cere- 
mony, confifting in a great number of benediGtions, with afper- 
fions and unétions of chrifm, &c. on the walls, both withinfide 
and without. 

The cuftom of confecrating perfons, temples, altars, veftments, 
utenfils, &c. is very antient ; and all the ceremonies thereof are 
prefcribed under the old law. Under the new law, when thofe 
confecrations relate to men, and are performed by appointment 
of Jefus Chrift, they are properly called ordinations ; excepting 
thofe performed to bifhops and kings, which ftill retain the name 
of confecration. 

Thofe which only confift in a ceremony inftituted by the 
church, are more properly called Lenedifient. See BENEDIc- 
TION. 

When they regard churches, altars, veffels, &c. they are pro- 
perly called dedications. See Depication. f 

Consecration is particularly ufed for the benedigtion of the éle- 
ments in the eucharift. 

The Romanifts define it, the converfion of the bread and wine 
into the real body and blood of Jefus Chrift: and that this is the 
fentiment of their church, is evident from the prieft’s elevating 
the hoft immediately after confecration, for the people to adore 
it. See ELevATION, &c. 

There is a great controverfy between the Latin and Greek 
churches, touching the words of confecration : the common o- 
pinion among the Romanifts, agreeable to St, Thomas and the 
ichoolmen, is, that the confecration of the bread and wine con- 
filts in thefe words, This is my body ; this is my blood. The Greeks, 
on the contrary, attribute the change of the elements to a cer- 
tain prayer which they call the invscation of the Holy Gho/, re~ 
hearfed after the words this is my body, this is my blood, which the 
Greeks maintain are only necellary in the procefs of the confe- 
eration, as they contain the hiftory of the inftitution ; not as 
they contribute any thing tothe change, 

ConsecRATion, among medalifts, is the ceremony of the apo- 
theofis of an emperor; or his tranflation into heaven, and re- 
ception among the gods: the procefs whereof, {ee under Apo- 
"THEOSIS, 

On medals, the con/ecration is thus reprefented ; on one fide is the 
emperor’s head, crowned with laurel, fometimes veiled, and the 
in{cription gives him the title of divws: on the reverfe isa tem- 
ple, a buftum, an altar, or an eagle taking its flight towards 
heaven, either from off the altar, or from a cippus : at other 
times the emperor is feen in the air, born up by the eagle; the 
infcription always, ConsEcRATIO, 

Thefe are the ufual fymbols: yet on the reverfe of that of Anto- 
ninus, is the Antonine column.—In the apotheofis of emprefles, 
inftead of an eagle there is a peacock. 

For the honours rendered thefe princes after death, they were 
explained by the words confecratio, pater, divus, and deus,— 
Sometimes, around the temple or altar are put, memoria felix, or 
memoria eterna : for princefles, zternitas, and fideribus recepta ; 
on the fide of the head, dea, or Oza, 

CONSECTARY, a propofition that follows, or is deduced from 
fome preceding definition, lemmata, axioms, conclufions, or the 
like.—Some rather chufe to call it a confequence ; and others a 
corollary, &c. 

CONSECUTIVELY, Consecutive, in the fchool-philofophy, 

is fometimes ufed in oppofition to antecedently, and {ometimes to 
effeétively, or caufally. ; 
Thus, fay the {choolmen, the corruption of one thing is the ge- 
neration of another, not effectively, but confecutively : that is, 
fince matter cannot be without form, it is neceflary that the ge- 
neration of one thing follow upon the corruption of another, 

CONSENT of parts, in the animal ceconomy, a certain agree- 
ment, or fympathy, by means whereof, when one part is im- 
mediately affeSied, another, at a diftance, becomes affected in 
like manner, 

This mutual accord, or confent, is doubtlefs effected by the com- 
merce of the nerves, and their artful diftribution and ramifica- 
tion throughout the body. 
The effet is fo fenfible, 
Voul 
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cognizance; thus, the ftone in the blac 7 
bres there, will pain and draw them fo much into fpa 
affect the coats of the bowels in the fame manner, by 
mediation of nervous threads, and make a colic there ; 
exterid their twitches fometimes as far as the ftomach, an 
fion grievous vomitings : the remedy, therefore, in fuch caf 
is to tegard the part orig! nally a 
vous foever may be the confequenc 
places, 
The fifth conjugation of nerves branched to the parts of the eye, 
the ear, thofe of the mouth, cheeks, precordia, and parts adja- 
cent, Sc. is fuppofed by naturalifts to be the inftrument of that 
particular and traordinary confent between thofe parts, He 
itis, that a fayoury thing feen or fmelt, excites the appetite, and 
affes the glands and parts of the mouth; that a fhameful 
thing feen or heard, affe€ts the cheeks with blufhes; on the 
contrary, if it pleafe, it affe&s the precordia, and excites th 
mufcles of the mouth and face to laughter ; if it grieve, it af- 
fe&ts the glands of the eyes, fo as to occafion tears, and the 
mufeles of the face, putting them into an afpect of crying, 
Dr. Willis, quoted by Mr. Derham, imputes the pleafure of 
Kiffing, and its effects in exciting love, and even lechery, to this 
pair of nerves; which b ng branched both to the lips and thé 
genital parts, when the former are affeéted, an irritation is occa- 
fioned in the latter: and Dr. Sachs judges it to be from the con- 
Jent of the labia uteri with the labia oris, that a breeding lady, 
frighted with the fight of feabby lips, had_puftules of the like 
Kind broke out in the labia uteri. 

CONSEQUENCE, in philofophy, the conclufion of a reafoning, 
or argument. 

The two premifes of a fyllogifm being 
mutt alfo be granted. 

Ina more reftrained fignification, confequence is ufed for the rela- 
tion or conneétion between two propolitions, whereof one fol- 
lows, of is inferred from the other.—Thus: is at animal, and 
therefore feels, 

CONSEQUENT, the laft Propofition of an argument ;_ being 
fomething deduced or gathered from a preceding argumentation. 
An enthymeme only contains two propofitions, the antecedent, 
and /equela, or confequent : if the antecedent be abfurd, the con- 
Sequent mutt be fo too. 

ConsEQuent, ina more precife fenfe, is ufed for the propofition 
which contains the conclufion, confidered in itfelf, and without 
any regard to the antecedent: in which fen, the confeguent 
may be true, though the confeguence be fale. 

For inftance 3 virtue ought to be rewarded ; therefore tempe- 
rance Is a virtue. 

ConseQuint ofa ratio, in arithmetick, the latter of the two 
terms of a ratio; or that to which the antecedent is referred. 
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granted, the confequence 


6 is the confequent, a the antecedent. 

. See the article Surure, 

CONSERVATOR, an officer eftablifhed for the fecurity and 
prefervation of the privileges granted fome cities, and commu- 
nities ; or, a perfon who hasa commiffion to judge of, and de- 
cide, the differences arifing among them. 

In moft catholick univerfities, there are two cor 
confervator of royal privileges, of thofe gra 
the confervator of apottolical privileges, 
pope. 

The firft takes cognizance of perfonal and mixt caufes, between 
the regents, ftudents, &c. and. the latter of Spiritual matters 
between ecclefiafticks, 

Antiently, there were appointed conferwators of treaties of peace 
between princes; which confervators became judges of the in- 
fraGtions made on a treaty, and were charged with the procuring 
fatisfaction to be made. © Thefe were ufually the feudataries of 
the feveral powers, 

In lieu of confervaters, princes now have recourfe to other 
indifferent princes to guarantee their treaties. See Guaran- 
TEE, 

Conservavor of the peace, in our antient cuftoms, 
who had an efpecial charge, 
king’s peace kept, 

Till the erection of juftices of the peace by king Edward IIT. 
there were feveral perfons who by common law were interefted 
in keeping the fame: fome having that charge as incident to 
other offices ; and others fimply, or of itfelf, called cuftodes, or 
confervators of the peace. See Justice. 

The chamberlain of Chefter is ftill a confervator in that county ; 
and petty conftables are, by the common law, confervators, &c. 
in the firft fenfe, 

CONSERVATORY, in gardening. See Green-Hiu/>. 

CONSERVE, in pharmacy and confeétionary, a dry confe&, or 
form of medicine, or food, contrived to preferve the flow ers, 
leaves, roots, peels, or fruits of feveral fimples, as near as pofii- 
ble to what they were when frefh gathered ; and to give them 
an agreeable tafte. 

Phyficians, under the name of conferves, com 
all kinds of confeéts of fowers, £ 
both liquid and dry. 
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Conferves ave made by beating up the thing to.be preferved, with 
fugar ; viz. a triple quantity thereof to thofe which are moft 
moift, and corruptible, and a double quantity to fuch. as are 
leaft fo. 

Thus, ¢.gr. to make conferve of rofes, rofemary flowets, fage- 
flowers, or the like; they pound them in a ftone mortar, and 
when pounded, put to them fine fugar, and beat the whole 
well together. For fruits, as currants, ec. they fet them on 
the fire to make them yield their juice, then drain. and ftrain 
them, and thicken what comes from them over the fire, and 
add to it the fugar. This laft fort of Cayferve is particularly 
called a jelly. 

CONSIDERATION, in law, the material caufe, or quid pro quo 

of any contrat, and without which no contraé& is obligatory or 
binding, 
This confideration is either exprefed; asifa man bargain to give 
ten guineas for a horfe; or implied, when the law it felf enfor- 
ces a confideration ; as if a man coming into an inn, take meat, 
drink, and lodging for himfelf and horfe, the law prefumes he 
intends to pay for them, though there be no exprefs contraét be- 
tween him and his hoft; and if he difcharge not the houfe, 
the hoft may ftop his horfe, 

CONSIGNMENT, or ConsxGnarron, the depofiting any fum 
of money, bills, papers, or commodities, in fure hands; either 
by order of a court of juftice, in order to their being delivered to 
the perfons to whom they are adjudged ; or voluntarily, in order 
to their being remitted to the perfons they belong to, or fent to 
the places they are diftined for. 

ConstGNMENT of Goods, is the delivering, or making them over 
to another.—T'hus, goods are faid to be con/igned to a fattor, 
when they are fent to him to be fold, &. or when a factor 
fends back goods to his principal, they are faid to be configned 
to him. See Facror. 

Constmiti Cafu. See the article Casu, 

CONSISTENCE, a fate of reft, wherein things capable of 
growth, or decreafe, continue for fome time at a ftand, without 
either. 

The term is particularly ufed with regard to trees, for the acme, 
or age beyond which they do not grow, and yet at which they 
do not decline, 

Thus we diftinguith three ftates or ftages of a tree ; its growth, 
con/iftence, and return: and thefe are common toall trees, even 
fruit-trees. 

The confiftence of an oak, is from 50 to 160 years: fome, how- 
ever, hold that their con/j/lence only commences from 100 years ; 
aflerting that they grow till that time, and that they continue 
in that ftate of perfeGtion to 200 years of age. 

ConsisTENCE, in phyficks, is that ftate of a body wherein its 

component particles are fo conneéted, or intangled among them- 
felves, as not to feparate or recede from each other. 
Confiftence only differs from continuity in this, that con/i/tence im - 
pliésa regard to motion or reft, which continuity does nots it 
being fufficient to denominate a thing continuous, that its parts 
are contiguous to each other. 

ConsisT ENCE is particularly ufed with regard to bodies confidered 
as they are more foft, or more hard, more liquid, or more dry. 
Forms of medicines, as eleétuaries, lambatives, bolus’s, fyrups, 
unguents, &c, differ chiefly in con/i/Pence. 

CONSISTENT Bodies, isa term much ufed by Mr. Boyle for 
fuch as we ordinarily call firm, or fixt bodies ; in oppolition to 

SJiuid ones. 

That author has a particular eflay of the atmafphere of confiftent 
bodies; wherein he fhews, that all, even folid, hard, ponderous, 
and fixed bodies, do exhale or emit effluvia to a certain {pace all 
around them. 

CONSISTORIAL Advocate. See the article ADvocaTe. 

CONSISTORY*, or Roman Consist or Y, denotes the college of 
cardinals ; or the pope’s fenate, and council, before whom judi- 
ciary caufes are pleaded. 


* Du Cange derives the word from confiforidm, i. e. locus ubi 
confiftitur ; wed chiefly for a veftible, gallery, or antechamber, 
where the courtiers wait for admiflion; and called @ con/iftente 
multitudine. 


The confiftory is the firft court, or tribunal of Rome: it never 
meets but when the pope pleafes to convoke it: the pope pre- 
fides in it in perfon, mounted on a magnificent throne, and ha- 
bited in his pontificalia; on the right are the cardinal-bifhops 
and priefts, and on the left the cardinal-deacons, See CaRrDI- 
NAL, 
The place where it is held, is a large hall in the apoftolical pa- 
lace, where princes and embafladors of kings are received. 
The other prelates, protonotaries, auditors of the rota, and o- 
ther officers, are feated on the fteps of the throne ; the courtiers 
fit on the ground 5 embafladors on the ‘right, and confifiorial 
and fifcal advocates behind the cardinals. 
Befides the publick con/jftory, there is alfo a private one, held in 
a retired chamber, called the chamber of papegay; the pope’s 
throne here being only raifed two fteps high. 
No body is here admitted but the cardinals, whole opinions are 
colleéted, and called /entences. Here are firft propofed and pafled 
all bulls for bithopricks, abbies, &c. 
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Hence bifhopricks and abbies, are faid to be con/jtorial bensfices); 
in regard, they muft be propofed in the can/iftory, the annates be 
paid to the pope; and his bulls taken. 

Antiently they were elective ; but by the concordat which a- 
bolifhes eleétions, they are appointed to be collated by the pope 
alone, on the nomination of the prince, 


ConsisToRy was alfo the name of a coutt under Conftantine; 


where he fat in perfon, and heard caufes: the members of this 
court were called comites. See Count. 


ConsisToRy is alfo ufed among the reformed, for a council or af 


fembly of minifters and elders, to regulate their affairs, difcie 
pline, &c. . ji 


Cowstsrory, or Court Chri/fian, in the Englith laws, isa council 


of ecclefiaftical perfons, or the place of juftice in an ecclefiaftical 
or fpiritual court. 

Every archbifhop and bifhop hasa con//fory-court, held before 
his chancellor or commiffary, either in his cathedral, in fome 
chapel, ifle, or portico belonging thereto; or in fome other 
convenient place of his diocefe, for ecclefiaftical caufes, 

The fpiritual court was antiently, in the time of the Saxons 
joined with the county or hundred court: and the original a 
the confiffory court, as divided from thofe courts, is found in a 
law of the conqueror, quoted by my lord Coke. 


CONSOLATION, one of the places in rhetorick, wherein the 


orator endeavours to abate, and moderate the grief, or concern 
of another. 

In confélation, a principal regard is to be had to the circumftan- 
ces, and relations of the parties, Scaliger confiders this exceeding 
well, de arte poetica: * The confalator, fays he, is either a fuperior, 
© aninferior, or an equal; with regard, either to preferment, 
© honour, wealth, wifdom, or age. Livia is therefore to Cn 
fort Ovid, in a manner very different from that wherein O- 
¢ vid comforts Livia. ‘Thus, as to authority, a father and fon. 
© Cicero and Pompey, are to conduc their con/olations very dif. 
© ferently: fo in wealth; as ifa client fhould undertake to 
© comfort Craflus: in wifdom ; as when Seneca comforts Po- 
© lybius and his mother: as to age, there need no examples. 

© A fuperior may interpofe his authority, and may even chide : 
© a wife man may even difpute ; fentences will become him. Ast 
© inferior is to fhew refpect and affeCtion, and own he had this 
© from fome wile or learned perfon: an equal to appeal totheir 
© common friendfhip, 


CONSOLE*, in architeture, a part or member projecting in 


manner of a bracket, or fhoulder-piece ; ferving to fupport a 
corniche, buft, bafe, beam, little vault, or the like. See Tab. 
Architediure, fig. 51. 


* The word is derived from the French con/olider, to teunite, join, 
&¥c. agreeable to the office of this member. 


Confales axe alfo, upon occafion, called mutules, modilhons, 8c. 
according to their form. 

Some of them are ftriated or fluted; others in form of cartou- 
ches; others have drops, in the manner of triglyphs. 

Vitruvius calls all thofe of gates prothyrides 5 of thyra, gate, See 
Proruyris.—Lhofe made of the end of a plank of wood, cut 
triangular-wife, are called ancones. 

Confoles are frequently ufed as keys of arches, projecting out, to 
fupport a vafe, or other ornament. 


CONSOLIDATION*, in law, the combining and uniting two 


benefices into one. 


* The term is borrowed from the civil Jaw; whete it properly 
fignifies an union of the poffeflion, or occupation, with the 
property—Thus, if aman have by legacy ufum frudtum fundi, 
and afterwards buy the property, or fee-fimple of the heir ; this 
is called a confolidation. 


ConsoLrpaTion, in medicine, expreffes the ation of uniting 


broken bones, or the lips of wounds, by means of con/olidating 
rémedies, as they are called; which cleanfing with a moderate 
heat and force, taking corruption out of the wounds, and pre~ 
ferving the temperature of the parts, caule the nourifhment to 
be fitly applied to the part affected. See Wounp, and Frac- 
TURE. 


CONSONANCE, in mufick, is ordinarily ufed in the fame fenfe 


with concord, viz, for the union or agreement of two founds 
produced at the fame time, the one grave, the other acute 5 
which mingling in the air, in a certain proportion, occafion 
an accord agreeable to the ear. 
Dr. Holder, on this principle, defines canfonancy, “A paflage of 
© feveral tunable founds through the medium, frequently mixing 
© and uniting in their undulated motions,caufed by the well-pro- 
« portioned commenfurate vibrations of the fonorous bodies, and 
© confequently arriving fmooth, and {weet, and_-pleafant to the 
© ear; as, onthe contrary, di/fonancy, he maintains to arife from 
¢ difproportionate motions of founds, not mixing, but jarring 
¢ and clafhing as they pafs, and arriving in the ear grating and 
© offenfive.’ 
Which notion of a confonance, exa&tly quadrates with that we 
have already laid down for a concord, Accordingly, moft au- 
thors confound the two together: though fome'of the more ac- 
curate diftinguifh them 5 making confonance to be what the word 
implies, a mere founding of two or more notes tagether, or ¢ the 
ame 


fame time; in contradiftin@ion to the motion of thofe founds 
in fucceffion, or one after the other. 

In effect, the two notions coincide ; for two notes, thus played 
in con/omance; conftitute a concord ; and two notes that pleafe 
the ear in confonance, will likewife pleafe it in fucceffion. 
Notes in confonance conftitute harmony; as notes in fucceffion 
conftitute melody, 

In the popular fenfe, confonances are either fimple, or compound, 
&c. The moft perfeét confonance is unifon; though many, 
both among the antients and moderns, difcatd it from the 
number of confomances; as conceiving confinance an agreeable 
mixture of different founds, grave and acute; not a repetition 
of the fame found. 

The fecond confonance is the o&tave ; then the fifth, the fourth, 
the thirds, and the fixths; the reft are multiples, or repetiti- 
ons of thefe. 

Consonance, ih grammar, denotes a like cadence, or clofe of 
words, periods, &’c. Fle: 
Confonances are ordinarily faults in difcourfe, efpecially in Eng- 
lifh profe ; though the ancients make a figure of them, which 
they call ¢yororeacuzey. Too great a confonancy in the rhymes 
has always an ill effect. 

CONSONANT *, a letter which produces no found alone, or 
without fome other letter, either yowel or confinant, joined a- 
Jong with it. 

* And hence the name con-fonant, q. d. gue fonant cum alia, 
A confonant, confidering it philofophically, is nothing elfe but 
the modification of a found, produced by means of the organs 
of the voice, not a production of found itflf: thus, v. gr. the 
founds fignified by the charaéters a, ¢, i, 0, u, &c. are dif. 
ferently modified when we fay ab, than when we fay ac or ca, 
ad or da; and thofe modifications are called confonants. 
The letters of the alphabet are divided into vowels and con/o- 
nants. Confonants, again, are divided into fingle, as b, h, m, D 
&c, and dmble, as x in axillary, correfponding to the & of 
the Greeks, 
Confonants, again, are divided into liquid, as 1, +, m,n; and 
mute, as by d, and the reft: thefe laft make no found at all 
without a vowel. 
But the moft natural divifion of confonants is that of the He- 
brew grammatrians ; who have been imitated therein by the 
grammarians of other oriental languages: thefe divide the con- 
Jonants into five clafles, with regard to the five principal organs 
of the voice; which all contribute, it is true, but one more 
notably than the reft, to certain modifications, which make 
five general kinds of confonants, Each kind, or clafs, com- 
prehends feveral confonants, which refult from the different de- 
grees of the fame modification, or from the different motions 
of the fame organs. 
Thefe organs are the throat, palate, tongue, teeth, and Tips ; 
whence the five claffes of confonants are denominated guttural, 
palatal, lingual, dental, and labial. 
We account fixteen confewants in the Englifh alphabet, viz. 4, 
c,d, f, gk 1, m,n, p, q, r,f,t, x, %3 to which there are 
three others to be added, wz. the b, the j confonant, and v 
confinant, which makes the whole number of confonants nine- 
teen: one whereof is guttural, viz. the afpirate b; five pala- 
tal, viz. c, as when pronounced before a, 0, and uy as in ca- 
Vern, corn, curi*fity, g, as in geneva ; j confmant in julep; kin 
Rernel; and qin query, 
The four lingual confonants are d, 1, n,t ; the four dental, are 
%, 5, *, %, the three laft whereof are hiflers: and five labial, 
4, f, m, py and v confonant. 
With regard to which divifion, it may be obferved, that tho’ 
the g be modified in three different manners, as it comes before 
an a, an a, or aw; yet it is ftill a con/imant of the palate; that 
the j confonant differs in nothing but its figure from the g before 
eori; that 4 has the fame pronunciation with the c; that x 
comprehends the found of two letters in its found, viz. ¢ or £, 
and for another ¢, as in Alexander, and Alexis, which we pro- 
nounce as if wrote Alecfander, and Aleccis, or Aleefis ; and 
that the ¢ before an ¢ or i, is no con/mant of the palate, becaufe 
in that cafe it lofes its proper found, and aflumes the hiffing 
found of the /; 
The abbot Dangeau thinks the nature of the divifion of the 
Hebrew grammarians to be very reafonable; but he does not 
acquiefce in the diftribution they have made of them : to find 
a natural and juft divifion of the con/anants, he obferves, no 
regard muft be had to the charaéters that reprefent them ; nor 
any thing be confidered but their found, or the modification 
they give the found. 
On this principle, the fame author finds in the French, five 
labial confonants, b, p, v, fs and m; five palatal ones, d, Go: fs 
4, n; four hiffrs, i, x, Js chs two liquids, land r; two that 
Tun into and mix with each other, as //, and gx; which 
daft, however, is peculiar to the French language; and the 4 
afpirate, 
He adds, 18. That m and » are properly two nafal confonants ; 
the m, a 6 pafled through the nofe, and the 2 d, in like man- 
ner, pronounced through the nofe; and in effe&t, people in a 
cold pronounce darket for market, deed for need, &c. 


2°, That among the con/inants, tome are wae, othe 
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their differetice confifting in this, that the ormer a 
with a fmall emiffion of the voice which foftens the 
the latter have not, 
Pfr ts kf, ch. 

It may be here obferved, that when we fpeak of a perfon’s 
talking through the nofe, it muft be underftood in a fenfe quite 
different from what the words feem naturally to import : fince 
the nofe in this cafe concurs lef to the pronunciation than 
when we do not fpeak through the nofe; in regard the air 
not being able to make its way through the nofe; is returned 
into the mouth, where it forms a dull obtufe found, called 
nafal, 

From the whole we may conclude, that the excefs of con/anants 
in one language above another only confifts in this, that there 
are more modifications of found received and eftablifhed in the 
one than in the other : forall men having the fame organs, may 
form the fame modifications; fo that it is entirely owing to 
cuflom, nothing to nature, that the Englifh have not the $ of 
the Greeks, the ai and heth of the Hebrews, the ch of the 
Germans, the gn of the French, the g/ of the Italians, the 
Hof the Welch, &e, 

Alfo, that the Chinefe have no r, the Iroquois no labial con- 
Jonants, the Hurons have abundance of afpirates, and the A- 
rabsand Georgians abundance of double confanants : which laft 
is owing to this, that they make feveral organs concur ftrongly 
and equally to the modification of a found ; whereas, in the 
reft, only one organ is moved very ftrongly and fenfibly, and 
the reft weakly. 

It is hence alfo vifible, that in all languages the alpirates, or 
guttural letters, are real con/nants; fince the throat modifies 
the found as much as the palate, tongue, or lips. 

Laftly, to find all the confonants that may be formed in any 
language ; there needs nothing but to obferve all the modi- 
fications that the founds of fpeech will admit of, by. which 
we fhall have all the confonants practicable. 

See the article Concert: 

See the article QuEEN. 

is taken for a combination or confed 
racy todo fomething evil, or illegal : though in the original 
fenfe of the word, and in its ufe in other languages, it figni- 
fies merely an agreement, whether for good, bad, or matters 
indifferent. See ConrepEracy. 

In our ftatutes and law-books, confpiracy, ina general fenfe, is 
frequently confounded with maintenance, and champarty. 


receded 
which 
The weak are b, c, d, ¢, x, 73 the trong, 
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Conspiracy, in its fpecial fignification, is ufed for a confederacy 


of two, at leaft, fally to indi& one, 
indiéed of felony. 

The punifhment of this confpiracy, at the king’s fuit, antiently 
was: that the party attainted lofe his frank-law ; to the end 
that he may not be impanneled on juries, and the like; that 
his lands, goods, and chattels be effreated ; his trees rafed, and 
his body committed to prifon, 

Even confpiracies, or combinations in cafes of lef moment, as 
thofe of vigtuallers, touching felling of vidtual, fhall be grie- 
voufly punifhed. 37 Hen. VIII. 


or procure one to be 


CONSPIRING powers, in mechanicks, are all fuch ag a@ in 


diretions not oppofite to one another, 


See Power, and 
Morton. 


CONSTABLE *. Lord High ConsTABLe, is an antient officer 


of the crown, now diflufed in England, but ftill fubfifting in 
France, where the con/lable commands the marefchals, and is 
the firft officer in the army, 


* Some derive the word from the Saxon, and make it originally 
+ fignify the fay, or hold of the honing, or king: others, with 
more probability, derive it from comes Stabuli, the matter of the 
ftables, or perhaps of the horfe, and fuppofe that the dignity 
which at firft was civil, in time became military, and the mafter 

of the flables was made general of the army. 


The funtion of the confiable of England, confifted in the care 
of the common peace of the land, in deeds of arms, and mat- 
ters of war. To the court of the conftable and that of the 
marfhals, belonged the cognizance of contracts, deeds of arms 
without the realm, and combats, blafonry of arms, &c, 
within it. 
The firtt conftable of England was created by the conqueror : 
the office continued hereditary till the thirteenth of Hen. Vil. 
when it was laid afide, as being fo powerful as to become trou. 
blefome to the king. Since that time, the con/lable is only 
created occafionally. 
From thofe mighty magiftrates, the conftables of England, are 
derived thofe inferior ones, fince called the conftables of hundreds 
and franchifes; thefe were firft ordained in the thirteenth year 
of Edward I. by the ftatute of Winchefter ; which for’ the 
confervation of the peace, and view of armour, appointed 
that two con/fiables fhould be chofe in every hundred and 
franchife. 


Thefe are what we now call conflabularii capitales, or high con- 


Jtables; in regard, continuance of time and increafe of people, 


&c. have occafioned others of like nature, but inferior autho- 
rity, in every town, called petty-conftables, ot fub-confpabularii. 
—The appointing of a petty-con/able belongs to the lords “of 
divers mannors, jure feudi. 


Befides 
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efides thefe, we have con/fables denominated from EEN 
places, as confeable of the Towér, of Dover-caftle, of Windjor~ 
cafile, of the caftle of Caernarvan, and many. other of the 
caftles of Wales; whofe office is the fame with that of the 
Caftellani, or governors of caftles, 

Provift of the Constanie. See Provost. 

CONSTANT winds. See the article WinD. 

CONSTANT, in law, a certificate given out of the court of 
exchequer, of all that there is upon record relating to any mat- 
ter in queftion. ; 
Tt is alfo ufed for an exeniplification, 
of letters patent. 

CONSTELLATION, in aftronomy, an affemblage or fyftem 
of fevefal ftars, expreffed and reprefented under the name and 
figure of fonie animal or other thing: this aflemblage is by 
fome called alfo an a/teri/m. : 
The antients portioned out the firmament into feveral parts, or 
conftellations ; reducing a certain number of ftars under the re- 
prefentation of certain images, In order to aid the imagination 
and the memory to conceive and retain their number, difpoh- 
tion, and even to diftinguifh the virtues which they attributed 
to them: in which fenfe a man is faid to be born under a happy 
confrellation, i. e. under a happy configuration of the heavenly 
bodies. . . 
The divifion of the heavens into con/fellations is very antient ; 
and for ought that appears, as old as aftronomy itfelf ; at leaft, it 
was known to the moft antient authors extant, whether facred 
or profane. In the moft antient book of Job, mention is made 
of the names of fome of them ; witnefs that fublime expoftula- 
tion, Can/? thou reff the fweet influence of the Pleiades, or 
loafen the ‘bands of Orion? And the fame may be obferved of 
the oldeft among the heathen writers Homer and Hefiod. 
The divifion of the antients only took in the vifible firmament, 
or fo much as came under their notice: this they diftributed in- 
to 48 conftcllations twelve whereof took up the zodiack: the 
names they gave them are Arie 1 Cancer, Lea, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpius, Sagittari ricornus, Pifces : 
from whence the figns of the ecliptick and zodiack take their 
names; though now no longer contiguous to the con/eellations 
which denominate them. See Sicn. 
The other ftars, on the northern fide of the zodiack, were dif- 
pofed into 21 conftellations, viz. Urfa major and minor, Draco, 


or copy of the inrolment 


 Aquar 


Cepheus, Bootes, Corona Septentr jonalis, Her'cules, Lyra, Cygnus, 
Caffiopeia, Perfeus, Andromeda, Triangulum, Auriga, Pegafus, 


Equuleus, Delphinus, Sagitta, Aquila, Ophiuchus or Serpentarius 
and Serpens: to which haye been fince added Antinous, and 
Coma Berenices. 

The ftars on the fouthern fide of the zodiack, were diftributed 
into 15 conffellations ; their names are, Cetus, Eridanus fluvius, 
Lepus, Orion, Canis Major and Minor, Argo, Hydra, Crater, 
Corvus, Centaurus, Lupus, Ara, Corona meridionalis, and Pifeis 
auftralis: to which have been fince added twelve others; viz, 
Phanix, Grus, Indus, Pavo, Pifcis auftralis, Pifcis volans, Tou- 
can, Hydrus, and Xiphias. See each conftellation, and the flars 
contained init, under its proper head, Aries, Taurus, Gc. 
Of thefe con/tcllations, the 15 laft, with the greateft part of Argo 
navis, Centaurus, and Lupus are not vifible in our horizon, 
The other ftars, not comprehended under thefe can/tellations, yet 
vifible to the naked eye, the ancients called informes, or fporades, 
"fome whereof the modern aftronomers have fince reduced into 
new figures, or con/fellations. See INFoRMEs and SPORADEs. 
Thus, Hevelius, v. gr. between Leo and Urfa major, make Leo 
minor ; and between Urfa minor and Auriga, over Gemini, makes 
Lynx; under the tail of Urfa major, Canes venatici, &c. 

In thefe con/tellations, the ftarsare ordinarily diftinguifhed by that 
part of the image wherein they are found. Bayer diftinguithes 
them further by the letters of the Greek alphabet : and many of 
them, again, have their peculiar names, as Ar Gurus, between 
the feet of Bostes; Gemina, or Lucida, in the Corona feptentrio- 
nalis ; Palilitiam, in the Bull’s eye; Pleiades in the back, and 
Hyades in the forehead of the Bull: Caffor and Pollux in the 
heads of Gemini; Capella, with the Hedi in the fhoulder of 
Auriga; Regulus, or Cor Leonis ; Spica Virginis in the hand, and 
Vindemiatrix in the fhoulder of Virgo; Antares, or Cor Scorpii ; 
Fomahaut, in the mouth of Pifcis auftralis ; Regel, in the foot 
of Orion; Sirius, in the mouth of Canis major ; and the pole- 
fiar, the laft in the tail of Ufa minor. 

The Greek and Roman poets, from the ancient theology, give 
us wild and romantick fables about the origin of the con/tella- 
tions; which may be feen in Hyginus, Natalis Comes, and 
Ricciolus. Hence, fome out of a vain zeal, rather than any 
love for the fcience, have been moved to alter either the fi- 
gures of the con/tellations, or at leaft their names, 

‘Thus, venerable Bede, inftead of the profane names and figures 
of the twelve con/tellations of the zodiack, fubftituted thofe of the 
twelve apoftles ; whofe example being followed by Julius Schil- 
Jerius, in 1627, he compleated the reformation, and gave ferip- 
ture-n to all the con/fellations in the heavens. 

‘Thus, 5, or the ram, became converted into St, Peter ; 
Taurus, or the Bull, into St Andrew 5 Andromeda into the fe- 
pulchre of Chrift; Lyra into the manger of Chrift 3 Hercules 
into the Magi coming from the Eaft ; Cams mayer into David, 
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&c, Weigelius, profeflor of mathematicks in the univerfity of 
Jena, made a new order of con/fellations ; converting the fir- 
mament into a calum heraldicum ; and introducing the arms of 
all the princes in Europe, by way of conffellations, 

Thus, Urfa major, he transformed into the elephant of the king- 
dom of Denmark ; the Swan into the Ruta with fwords of 
the houfe of Saxony ; Ophinchus into the Crofs.of Cologne ; 
the Triangle into the compafles, which he calls.the /ymbol of 
artificers ; and the Pleiades into the Abacus Pythagoricus, which 
he calls that of merchants, &¢. 

But the more knowing among aftronomers never approved_of 
thefe innovations; as ferving no purpofe but to, introduce 
quarrels and confufion into aftronomy.. The old. con/tellations, 
therefore, are ftill retained; both becaufe better could not be 
fubftituted, and likewife to keep up the greater correfpondence 
and uniformity between the old aftronomy and the new. 

CONSTIPATION, in medicine, a hardnefs of the alvus, or 
belly, with a difficulty of difcharging the fame; otherwife 
called coffivenss. 

Riding poft, eating of medlars, or quinces, feveral preparations 
of milk, hard-roafted eggs, €c. con/fipate the belly. 

A conftipation of the belly, if it continue long, fometimes dege- 
nerates into the iliac paffion, or twifting of the guts. 

Moft perfons of a hot and dry conftitution are afflicted with a 
coftivenefs, or con/fipation: but this is feldom attended with 
any ill confequences, 

The proper remedy for a con/tipation is a clyfler; if this fail, 
lenient catharticks ; and when they alfo fail, others muft be 
exhibited of a more draftick or powerful nature. 

CONSTITUTION, an eftablifhment, ordinance, decifion, re+ 

gulation, or law, made by authority of a prince or other fu- 
perior, ecclefiaftical or civil, See Law, &c. 
The conflitutions of the Roman emperors make a part of the 
civil law. See Cryiz Jaw.—The con/fitutions of the church 
make a part of the canon law. See Canon law. Some of 
the papal con/fitutions are in form of bulls, others of briefs. 

Apoftolical ConsT1TUTIONS, denote a colleGtion of regulations 
attributed to the apoftles, and fuppofed to have been colle&ed 
by 8. Clement, whofe naine they likewife bear. 

Thefe are divided into eight books ; confifting of a great num- 
ber of rules and precepts, relating to the duties of chriftians, 
and particularly to the ceremonies and difcipline of the 
church, 

Authors are divided about their genuir 
them fpurious, and endea 
apoftolick ag: ining they were unknown till tl 
century: which, if fo, fhews S. Clement had n 
Mr. Whifton has ventured to oppofe the gene 
with fome reafon, much learning, and more w 
the apo/talical conftitutions to be one of the fa 
Gtated by the apoftles in their meetings, written down from 
their mouths by 8, Clement, and intended as a fupplement to 
the new teftament; or, rather, as a fcheme and fyftem of 
chriftian faith and polity. his effay on the. apsftolical con- 
Sfiitutions, and his hifforical preface ; wherein the feveral fteps 
he made in his fancied difcovery are traced, 

What makes the can/titutions more fufpeéted by the orthodox, 
is, that they feem to favour of Arianifm. 

ConstTiTurion, isalfo ufed in a phyfical fenfe, for the tempera- 
ment of the body, or for that difpofition of the whole ariling 
from the quality and proportion of its parts. 

Phyficians corifider the con/fitution, as depending chiefly on the 

humours or juices of the body ; and hence, as this, or that hu- 

mour is fuppofed to predominate, the bile, ¢. gr. or the blood, 

phlegm, choler, or fpirit ; the perfon ufed to be denominated 

of a bilious,. fanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, or mercurial confti- 
tion. 

CONSTRICTION *, the act of binding, or drawing the parts 
of a thing clofe together. 

* The word is compounded of con, together ; and /fringere, to tie 
or clofe-up. 

CONSTRICTOR Jabiorum, or orbicularis, a mufcle proper to the 
lips. —See Tab Anat. (myol.) fig, 1. n. 8. See alfo the article Lip. 
Its fibres make a kind of (ordis) ring about the mouth (whence 
it is alfo called orbicularis) and ferve to conftringe, and draw 
up the lips, as in kiffing, &c. whence fome call it bafatur, 
and ofculatorius. 

This, Verheyen will not have to be one mufcle, but a pair, 
whofe fibres meet and join at both corners of the mouth ; each 
a€ting on one lip only, though concurrently. 

Other authors are unanimous in calling it one muf 
have it of the fphincter kind ; though Dr. Drake thinks impro- 
perly: in regard, it is not like the other fphiné! 
action, but at the command of the will: the difti 
between a fphinter and another mufcle. See Sp 

ConsTRIcToR palpebrarum, See ORBICULARIS. 

ConsTRicTorés na/i, a pair of mufcles common to the ale of 
the nofe, and the upper lip. 

They arife flefhy from the forepart of the fourth bone of the 

upper jaw ; and-after a ftrait afcent, are inferted into the roots 

of the ale nafi, and fuperior parts of the upper lip. 

Their ufe is to draw the alz downwards, .ncarer each other : 
and 


the generality hold 
our to prove them pofterior to the 


in conftant 
ifhing mark 
INCTER. 
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and at thé fame time draw the upper lip alfo downwards: atta 
&tion which we ule in taking of fnuff,or in {melling at any thing. 
CONSTRUCTION, in geometry, the art or manner of drawing, 
or deferibing a figure, fcheme, the lines ofa problem, or the like. 
The equality of the lines of fuch a triangle, &c. is demonftra- 
ted from their confirudtion, ; 
ConsTRocrTion of equations, is the method of reducing a known. 
equation into lines, and figures ; whereby the truth of the tule, 
canon, or equation, may be demonftrated geometrically. See 
EQuaTion. ? ee ea : 
The method of con/truéting equations is different, according to 
the diverfity of equations, For fimple and quadratick equations 
the methods fhall be here fubjoined ; as to cubic equations, geo- 
metrical con/fruétions are of no ufe, in praétice ; their intent 
being much better anfwered by the method of extrating roots 
approximation. oe 
FH conpirudt a fimple equation : the whole myftery confifts in this 5 
that the fraGtions, to which the unknown quantity is equal, be 
refolyed into proportional terms: the method of which will be 
better fhewn by examples than it can be taught by many rules, 
ab 


1°. Suppofe + 3 then will c:a@::4:., to be determined 


c 
by the method of finding a fourth propaptional 
b ; , 
2°, Suppofe += =; let d:ai:b <. This fourth propor- 


€ + . 
tional found, being called g ; mt which is therefore found as 


in the former cafe, 
aa—bb 
3°. Suppofe Sige 


atb::a—bix 


ab—hbee ab 
Tare oT By the firft cafe we find g = a 


. Since aa—bb= (a+b) (ab); ¢: 


4°. Suppofe «= 


, arb bc 


he ‘ ‘ 
m and b=F3 again, by cafe x, orn and x =g — i, the dif- 


ference of the lines g and 7, 
ab adc ; fs f 
5 Suppofe x =——+- 57. Find, asin the preceding cafe, g 


Cast see Rt rll nes sfopbi char tnin coo 
ee? bc ‘ 
lines g and f. 


tbthbed 
i Seck ~ and let pS =); 
Abhtbed 


then will @ f+ cg—=ah; confequently, Ties 


6°. Suppofe « = 


Thus 


is the prefent cafe brought to the preceding one, 


@b—bad af a 
7°, Suppofe ‘iia fab Find Joand make fhe b; 
@bt+bad=aimad 


then will a f-+-bc= 5h. Hence, x= 


bh 1s 
Confequently, b:a::a—d:x, 

So. Ghepats oS (at Me Coes at, triangle ABC, 
(Tab. Algebra, fig. 1.) whofe fide AB=a, BC=4; then 


will AC=,/ (a* 4-4). Let AC =m; then will at ba 


2 


me 
m*. And therefore x= rs confequently, c: m::m: x. 


2, 


—2 

9°. Suppofe beer On AB, (fig. 2.) =a defcribe a femicir- 
cle, and therein fet of AC==%. Since the triangle A CB is 
reCtangular; CB=4/ a@—S. Let CB=m: then will x 


ims confequently, ¢: m::m:w. 


@btbed 


10°. Suppofe + = ase Say, b:a@::/: ara ahd let 
fa : a _@b+bed| 
panied then willéc+-af=5h. Hence, x=———“* 


bh 
=(@+cd):h. Find betwixt AC=c, (fg. 3.) and CB 
== d, a mean proportional CD= s/f cd, Let CE =a; then 


will DE=/ (acd). Call this m3 then will et 


fequently, b:m::m:x, 

To conftruét a quadratic equation geometrically. 
equations may be reduced to fimple ones, 
thofe may likewife be con/ruéted from the 
down: for if the equation be pure, 
::«:b3; wherefore, we hall find + —= y ab; if between AC 
=a, and BC=4, we find a mean proportional D C, 
Tf the equation be adfe&ted, x2, ax =; then will ey 
(of 4a+)2) that is, either *S2a+7 ($a+ 2) or, x= 
Vv (Eat +b) — 34% Of, ¥= tat y/ (; a — 8) ONE 
Lamy (ja — 5). 
‘The whole myftery, therefore, of, conftruéting quadraticks comes 
to this: that the value of VY 7% +2, and alfo the value of 
Y 4 —b be found; both of which are {hewn in the pre- 
ceding article, For, if in the retangular triangle, (fig. 1.) 
AB=ta andB C=3; then will AC=yY( a +o.) But 


3 if on ABS 2% (fig. 2.) be deferibed a femicircle ; ang therein 
fou. I, 


3 con- 


Since quadratic 
(fee Equation; ) 
methods already laid 
«+= a6; then will a: x 


applied AC = 5; CB= VY Ea 
article preceding. See Equation; fee alfo Curve, 
Consrrucrion, in grammar, /yntax ; or the arranging and con 
necting the words of a fentence; according to the rules of the 
language. 
The conftrucion is generally more fimple, eafy, and dire&t in 
the modern tongues than in the antient: we have very few of 
thofe inverfions which occafion fo much embarras and obfcuri- 
ty in the Latin ; our thoughts are ufually delivered in the fame 
order wherein the imagination conceives them: the nomina- 
tive cafe, for inftance, always precedes the verb, and the verb 
goes before the oblique cafes it governs, 
The Greeks and Latins, M, St. Evremont obferves, ufually end 
their periods, where, in good fenfeand reafon, they fhould have 
begun them; and the elegance of their language confifts, in 
fore meafure, in this capricious arrangement, or rather in this 
tranfpofal and diforder of the words, 
Conftruétion is either Simple or Sigurative.—Simple, is that wherein 
all the terms, or parts of the difcourfe are placed in their natural 


— 5, as was fhewn in the 


order, 
Figurative confirudtion. isthat wherein we recede from this fim- 
plicity, and ule certain expreffions, fhorter, and more elegant 


than nature affords, 

The fyntax, or conftruétion of words, 
Parts, concords, 
Recimen,. 


is diftinguifhed into two 
and regimen or government, See CoNCOR D, and 


CONSUALIA, feafts which were held among the antients, in 


honour of the god Gonfus, i.e, Neptune; different from thole 
other feafts of the fame deity called neptunalia. 

They were introduced with a magnificent cavalcade, or procef- 
fion on horfeback ; by reafon Neptune was reputed to have firft 
taught men the ule of horfes; whence his firname of Izmi@-, 
equeftris, 

Evander is faid to have firft in@ituted this feaft: it was re-efta- 
blifhed by Romulus, under the name of Con/us ; in regard it was 
fome god under the denomination of Confus, that fuggetted to 
him the rape of the Sabins, 

Ic is faid, that it was with a view to this rape, that he made 
that eftablifhment, This, however, is certain, that it was to 
this feaft all his neighbours were invited 3 when, taking advan- 
tage of the folemnities and facrifices, he feized the women. To 
draw the greater concourfe of people, he gave out, that he had 
found an altar hid under ground, which he intended to confe- 
crate, with facrifices to the god to whom it had been originally 
erected. 
Thofe who take upon them to explain the myfteries of the 
heathen theology, fay, that the altar hid under ground is a fym- 
bol of the fecret defign of Romulus to feize his neighbours wives. 
The confualia were of the number of feafts called facred ; as be- 
ing conféerated toa divinity —Originally they were not diftin- 
guifhed from thof€ of the circus: whence it is, that Valerius 
Maximus fays, that the rape of the Sabins was effeéted at the 
games of the circus, 

Plutarch obferves, that during the days of this folemnity, horfes 
and affes were left at reft, and were dreffed up with crowns, 
Ge. on account of its being the feaft of Neptunus Equeftris, — 
Feftus fays, the cavalcade was performed with mules ; it being 
an opinion, that this was the firft animal ufed to draw the car. 
Servius gives us to underftand, that the confualia fell on the thir- 
teenth of Auguft ; Plutarch in Romulo places them on the 18th, 
and the old Roman calendar on the 21/t ‘day of that month, 


CONSUBSTANTIAL, in theology, a term of like import with 


co-effential ; denoting 
ther, 

The orthodox believe, the Son of God to be confubftantial with 
the Father. 

The term éuovrsG>, confubantial, was firtt adopted by the fa- 
thers of the councils of Antioch and Nice, to exprels the ortho- 
dox do€trine the more precifely, and to ferve asa barrier and pre- 
caution againft the errors and fubtilties of the Arians; who 
owned every thing excepting the confubftantiality, 

The Arians declared that the Word was God, as having been 
made God ; but they denied that he was the fame God, and of 
the fame fubftance with the Father : accordingly, they exerted 
themfelves to the utmoft to abolifh the ufe of the word, The 
emperor Conftantine ufed all his authority with the bifhops, to 
have it expunged out of the fymbols; but it ftill maintained it- 
felf, and isat this day, as it was then, the diftinguithing crite- 
rion between an Athanafian and an Arian, [ 
Sandius will have it, that the word confubfrantial 
till the time of the council of Nice ; but it is certa 
before propofed to the council of Antioch, wherein Paulus Sa- 
mofatenus had been condemned ; though it had there the for- 
tune to be rejeéted. Curcellaeus on the other hand, maint: 
that it was an innovation in d 
admit an expreffion, 
council of Antioch. 
According to S. Athanafius, the word con/ubftantial was only 
condemned in the council of Antioch, inafmuch as it implied 
the idea of a pre-exiftent matter, prior to the things formed 
thereof: now, in this fenfe, itis certain, the Father and the Son 
are not confubfantial, there having been no pre-exiftent matter. 


2Uu CONSUB- 


fomething of the fame fubftance with ano- 


unknown 
it had been 


ins, 
odtrine in the council of Nice, to 
the ufe whereof had been abolifhed by the 
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BSTANTIATION, a tenet. of the Lutheran church, 
with regard to the manner of the change made in the bread and 
wine in the eucharift.—The divines of that profeflion. maintains 
that after confecration, the body and blood of our Saviour are 
fubftantially prefent, together with the fubftance of the bread and 
wine; which is called con/ub/eantiation, or impanation. See Impa- 
NATION, TRANSUBSTANTIATION, and LuTHERANISM. i 
SUETUDINIBUS & fervitiis, in law, a writ of right; whic 

int the tenant that deforceth his lord of the rent, or fer- 


vice due to him, 1th 
CONSUL, the chief. magiftrate of the Roman casio ; 
The confuls were the head of the fenate ; they commanded the 


armies of the republick, and were fupreme judges of the diffe- 
yences between the citizens, In regard, however, that they had 
made fome abufe of this power, it was allowed, by the Valerian 
law, fot the party aggrieved to. appeal from their tribunal to the 
people ; efpecially in cafes where the life of a Roman citizen was 
concerned. 5 ie iM 
In. progrefs of time, the confiuls being too much taken up bag 
the crand affairs of ftate, or at the heads of armies, there were 
other magiftrates created for the diftribution of juftice to the 
people, in lieu of the confuls. : 

‘After the Romans had expelled their kings, they were governed 
by. two cor itt 


, eftablithed in the year of Rome 240 5 having 

their name a confulendo, Brutus and Collatinus were the firft, 

elegted by an aflembly of the people: their office was to hold a 

year; and if either of them died in the courle of the year of 

their confulate, a new one was to be elected. ; 

To be elected conjul, it was regularly required that the candi- 

fhould be at leaft 43 years old; though we meet with 

forne few exceptions from this rule, The eleGtion was held in 
the month of January, in the Campus Martius ; and after- 
wards in the Capitol, 

Confils were even continued under the emperors, after the 

republick was deftroyed:. but conful was here little more 

than an honourable title; which, however, the people were 

fond of keeping up; as efteeming it fome remain of their an- 

tient liberty.. It dwindled for a long time; and at laft, became 

abfolutely e3 in the time of Juftinian ; after whom, no em- 
} e y confil, or aflumed the dignity himéelf. 

s the laft in the confular lift, for the year 241, By this 
time; the dignity was depretiated to that degree, that it was con- 
ferred on the meaneft perfons: indeed, Juftinian endeavoured 
to retrieve it 25 years after,and created himfelf conful, but with- 
out effect, 

From the eftablifhment of the republick, and the conflate under 
L. Jun. Brutus and L, Targ. Collatinus, to the confulate of Ba- 
fil, 7. e. from the year of Rome 244 of 245, 509 years before 
Jefus Chrift; to the year of Rome 1294, the {pace of 1049 
years, the years were accounted by the confuls: but from the 
time of Bafil, in the year of Chrift 541, we find no mention 
made of con/ils or confi lates ; but the time was then computed 
by the years of the emperors reigns, and the indiétions. 

Indeed, for fome time after the canfulate of Bafil, the years are 
marked thus; po/? confulatum Ba/ilit, 15 25 3y &c, See the fa/li 
confulares of M. d’Almeloveen, ‘That author reckons 1060 pairs 
of confuls, befide the fubtitute con/uls, fuffecti, elegted to fupply 
vacancies by death ; and yet there were but 1049 years, and 
confequently only fo many confulates. : 

The perpetual confilates of the eaftern emperors, which com- 
pote the Fafti Bizantini, commenced in the year of Chrift 567, 
and ended in 668, in the laft year, of Conftans, 

Conftantine Pogonates would have the can/ulate infeparable from 
the empire; which it continued to be till the time of Conftan 

tine Porphyrogenetus. 

In this form of government, the empire and confulate were fo 
clofely united, that the emprefs Irene would needs aflume the 
confulate, when fhe was only regent of the empire. 

But the French kings, thofe of Italy, and the Sarazen princes 
who commanded in Spain, taking on them the title of con/uls, as 
well as emperors of Conftantinople 5 thefe laft defpifed it, and 
laid it afide: fo that the name was only continued to the magi- 
ftrates of fome cities, and certain other officers, as is fhewn by 
F, Pagi. 

Under the emperors there were ordinary confuls, honorary confuls, 
and /ufecti ; which laft were alfo on foot in the time of tht re- 
publick. 

In the middle age, we find the word confi ufed for comes, count, 
and proconful or viconful, for vifeount ; as is obferved by Spel- 
man, andde Marca, See Count. 

ConsvL, at prefent, is ufed for an officer eftablifhed by virtue of a 
commiffion from the king, and other princes, in the ports and 
factories of the Levant, on the coafts of Africa, Barbary, Spain, 
and other foreign countries of any confiderable trade ; to facili- 
tate, and difpatch bufinefs, and protect the merchants of the 
nation. 

Thefe commiffions are never granted to perfons under the age 
of thirty years, When the confulate is vacant, the moft antient 
of the deputies of the nation are to difcharge the function there- 
of, till the vacancy be filled up by the king. 

The con/uls are to keep upa correfpondence with the minifters of 


date 


its 


CON 


England refiding in the courts whereon theit con/wlates depend. 
Their bufinefs is to fupport the commerce, and the intereft of 
the nation ; to difpofe of the fums given, and the prefents made 
to the lords and principals of places; to obtain their protection, 
and prevent the infults of the natives on the merchants of the 
nation, There are alfo confuls of other nations eftablifhed in the 
Levant, efpecially French and Dutch. 

Consus alfo denote judges, elected among merchants and dealers, 

in ports and trading towns chicfly in France ; to terminate, gra- 
is, and on the {pot, without any procefs, fuch differences and 
demands as may arifé relating to their metchandizes, bills of 
exchange, and other articles of commerce. 
The firft jurifdidtion of confuls eftablifhed in France, is that of 
Tholoufe; the edict of whofe eftablifhment bears date’15 49,un- 
der the reign of king Henry LU. that of Paris followed fourteen 
years afterwards, By degrees, they were eftablifhed in moft of 
the confiderable trading towns in that Kingdom, 

ConsviL*, in our antieitt law-books, figni 
comes, See Earx, and Count. 


fies an earl or co 


* According to fome, what we now calla county, comitatus, was 
by the antient Britons named confulate, conjulatus; and thofe 
now called vicounts, vicecumites, were then called vite-con/ils. 

Consuar comitia. See the article: Comrr1a. 

Consutar Medals, Ste the article MepAr. 

CONSULTATION, in law, a writ whereby a caufe formerly 

removed by prohibition from the ecclefiaftical court to the king’s 
court, is returned thither again, 
If the judges of the king’s court, upon comparing the libel with 
the fuggeftion of the party, find the fuggeftion falfe, or riot 
proved; and therefore the caufe to be wrongfully called. from 
the court-chriftian: then, upon fuch deliberation, or confulta- 
tion, they decree it tobe returned again. And the wtit obtain- 
ed hereon is called a confultation. 

CONSUMMATION, the end, period; or completion of any 
work.—Thus, we fay, the con/wmmation of all things, meaning 
the end of the world, By the incarnation, all the prophecies 
are faid to be confiummated. 
Confummation of marriage, denotes the laft a& of marriage, 
which makes its accomplifhment ; or the molt intimate union 
between the married pair. 

CONSUMPTION, tabes, in medicine, a difeafe arifing from a 
defect of nourifhment ; or, a preternatural decay of the body, 
by a gradual wafte of mufcular feth. ‘ 
It is frequently attended with an heétic fever ; ar 
phyficians into feveral kinds according to the vari 
fes; as univerfal, or fiorbutic confumption, wher 
cacochymia, or feorbutic habit ; and pulmonic confumption, or con- 
fumption of the lungs, where it arifes from fome caufe in the lungs, 
properly called a phthifis. See Patuisis, Scorsutus, &e. 

A confumption may either be accidental, natural, or bereditary.— 
Accidental confumptions may arife, 1°. From ulcers, chalky ftones, 
of polypus’s in the lungs, caufed by fomething that obftruéts the 
circulation in the pulmonary veffels, or renders the blood vifcid, 
asa fuppreffion of any natural evacuation, 2°, Froth intempe- 

ranceé, occafioning either'a cacochymia, or plethora. 3°. From 
peripneumonies, pleurifies, afthma’s, coughs, catatrhs, diarrhaas, 
venereal diforders, and excefs of venery. 4°. From grief, hard 
ftudy, &e. 
Natural confumpiions may arife from the ftraitnefS of the thorax, 
or an ill conformation of the parts. 
An hereditary confamption may be communicated from the pa- 
rents without any other vifible caufe, 
A confumption ufually begins with flying pains, and ftitches; a 
ttoublefome pain at the pit of the ftomach, or in the diaphragm 5 
frequent fpitting, lofs of appetite, a quick pulfe, a fweetnefs or 
faltnefs in the faliva, heat and Aufhingsin the face and palms of 
the hands after meals, an hectic fever toward the evening, hea- 
viriefs, faintnels, night-{weats; and where the lungs are firft 
difordered, a cough, catarrh, or afthma ufually precede it. 
When thefe fymptoms are violent, it is confifmed; and then 
comes on an expectoration of purulent or bloody matter, and 
the vomica pulmonum ; at length, the feet {well, the expeéto- 
ration {tops, a diarrhea comes on; and then the facies hippocra~ 
tica, and death. The cure of an univerfal, ox mufcular cbrfumption, 
depends principally upon removal into a proper air, and the u- 
fing of a regular nourifhing diet: the appetite is to be excited 
by proper bitters, and other ftomachics, 
Ina pulmmary confumption, or phthifis, balfamics, and oleaginous 
medicines, are ufually added. 
Dr. Wainwright, indeed, takes the particles of oily medicines to 
be too grofs and vifcid to enter the {mall orifices of the laCteals ; 
and thinks, that their operation or effect being confined to the 
firft paflages, they are not only of no fervice in the cure, but are 
apt to pall the appetite, occafion obftruétions in the mouths of 
the lacteals, and diarrhzeas, 

But this {eems contrary to common experience : that their parti- 

cles are fmall enough to enter the lacteals,is evident from the fud- 

den relief nephritic perfons find in violent paroxyfins of the ftone 
by the paflages being relaxed foon after their exhibition. That 
diarrhzas, and blunting the appetite; in fome conftitutions, will 
be the confequence of their continuance, or exhibition in too 

great 
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great quantities, muft be allowed ; but then this is either acci- 
dental to forne kinds of conftitutions, or arifes from fome er- 
tor in ufing them. , Z 

As to the lacteals being obftru€ted by their ufe, it feems a mere 
notion, and as much unfupported by experience as that other 
hypothefis, which a late author, Dr. Quincy, has been fond 
of afferting, viz. that the ufe of butter is apt to foul the glands, 
See Supplement, article PHTHIsIs. . 

CONTACT, the relative ftate of two things that touch each 
other, or whofe furfaces join to each other without any inter- 
ftice. The contad? of two fpherical bodies, is only in one 
point: and the fame holds of a tangent ahd the circumference 
of a circle—Hence, becaufe very few furfaces are capable of 
touching in all points, and the cohefion of bodies is in propor- 
tion to their contaé?s ; thofe bodies will ftick fafteft together, 
which are capable of the moft contaé?. 

Angle of Contact, is the angle HLM, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 

43,) formed by the arch of a’circle ML, with the tangent 
HL, at the place of the contact. ‘ a 
Euclid demonftrates, that the right line H L, flanding per- 
pendicular on the radius CL, touches the circle only in one 
point: nor can there be any other right line drawn between 
the tangent and the circle. ‘ ‘A 
Hence, the angle of contadé? is lefs than any re@ilinear one; 
and the angle of the femicircle between the radius C L and the 
arch ML, is greater than any reCtilinear acute angle, 
This paradox of Euclid has exercifed the wits of mathemati- 
cians : it was the fubject of a long controverfy between Pele- 
tarius and Clavius; the firft of whom maintained the angle of 
contaé? heterogeneous to a rectilinear one; asa line is hetero- 
geneous to a furface: the latter maintained the contrary. 
Dr. Wallis has a formal treatife on the any, of contac, and of 
the femicircle ; where, with other great mathematicians, he 
approves of the opinion of Peletarius. See TANGENT. 

CONTAGION, infection, or the communicating, or transfer- 
ring a difeafe from one body to another. 5 : 
Contagion, in fome difeafes, is only effefted by an immediate 
contaét, or touch: as the madnefs of a dog, which is com- 
municated by biting; and the venom of the pox, which is 
tranfmitted from the infeéted perfon in the ac of copulation. 
In others it is conveyed by infe&ted clothes; 2s the itch —In 
others the contagion is tranfmitted through the air to a great 
diftance, by means of fteams or efuvia expiring from the 
fick; as in the plague, and other peftilential diftempers: in 
which cafe, the air is even faid to be contagious, ~i. e. full of 
contagious particles. See Pracur, and Porson. 

CONTEMPLATION, an a& of the mind, whereby it applies 
itfelf to confider, refleéton, and admire the wonderful works 
of God, nature, &c. 

ConTEMPLATION, among myttick divines, is defined a fimple, 
amorous view of God, as prefent to the foul.—-This contem- 
plation is {aid to confift in aéts fo fimple, fo dire&t, fo uniform 
and peaceful, that there is nothing for the mind to take hold 
on, whereby to diftinguifh it. } é 
In the contemplative ftate, the foul is to be entirely paffive, with 
regard to God ; to be ina continual repofe, without any per- 
turbation, or motion; free from the activity of unequal minds, 
which muft agitate themfelves, to have their operation fenfible. 
—Hence, fome call contemplation a prayer of filence and quietude, 
Contemplation is not a tavifhment, or an extatick fufpenfion of 
all the faculties of the foul; but it is fomething paffive, it is 
peace and infinite pliantnefs; leaving it perfectly difpofed to be 
moved by the imprefiions of divine grace, and the fitter to fol- 
low the divine impulfe.—Contemplation is the height of per- 
fetion of the myftic divines. 

CONTEMPORARY, or Coremporary, a perfon, or thing 
of the fame time, or that exifted in the fame age with another. 
—Socrates, Plato, and Ariftophanes were contemporaries: the 
beft hiftories are thofe of contemporary authors, 

CONTENEMENT, a word in our antient law-books, about 

whofe fignification authors are not rightly agreed.—Accord- 
ing to fome, it fhould fignify the countenance, credit, or re- 
putation a perfon has, from, and by reafon of, his freehold, 
In which fenfe it is ufed in the ftat. 1 Edw. Ill, &c. where it 
ftands as fynonymous with countenance. 
Others will have it fignify what is neceflary for the fupport and 
maintenance of men, according to their feveral qualities, con- 
ditions, or ftates of life—Thus, Spelman, contenementum oft 
eftimatio S conditionis forma qua quis in republica fubjiftit. 

CONTENT, in mathematics, a term frequently ufed for the 
capacity of a veflel, or the area of fpace ; or the quantity of 
any matter or fpace included in certain bounds. 

The content of a tun of round timber is 43 folid feet. A load 
of hewn timber contains 50 cubic feet: in a foot of timber 
are contained 1728 cubic or fquare inches, and as often as 
1728 inches are contained in a piece of timber, be it round 
or {quare ; fo many foot of timber are contained in the piece. 
See Timer. 

In gauging, the gallon for beer and ale is allowed to contain 
282 cubic inches, and the wine gallon 231; the gallon of 
dry meafure 272, 
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Hence, as oft as 282 cubic inches are 
round or fquare, fo many ¢ 
the like may be obf 


contained in any veffel 

allons of ale or beer it holds, and 

rved of the other meafures. 
Multiply, therefore, one fide of a fquare’or oblong into the 
other ; and divide by one of thofe numbers, according to the 
quality of the liquor ; the quotient gives the area in gallons, 
upon an inch deep, 
Though the workanay be confiderably fhortened by only mul- 
tiplying the fides of fquares, or the diameters of rounds into 
themfelves ; the produé is the number of gallons, and parts 
the veffél contains, upon an inch in depth : and when that re- 
ceives an augmentation, by being two, three or four inches 
deep, it then commences a folid body, and contains as many 
gallons and parts, as it is inches and parts deep. 
A cubic foot contains fix gallons, and almoft a pint, of ale 
and beer; and feven gallons, two quarts of wine. A cubic 
foot of dry meafure contains fix gallons and a half, and fome- 
thing more. A buthel of falt contains 56 pound averdupoife, 

CONTENTIOUS jurifitiction, in law, forum contentiofum, denotes 

a court, or affembly, which has a power to judge and deter- 
mine differences between contending parties. 
The lords chief juftices, judges, &c. have a contentious jurif- 
didtion: but the lords of the treafury, the commifioners of 
cuftoms, &c, have none; being merely judges of accompts, 
and tranfations. 

CONTEXT, among divines and criticks, that part of feripture, 
or other writing, which lies about the text, before, or after 
it, or both. See Text. 

To take the full fenfe of the text, the context thould be re- 
garded. 

CONTIGNATION, in the antient archite@ture, the art or a& 
of flooring, by laying tigna, rafters, together. See Froorinc, 
and RAFrer. 

CONTIGUOUS, a relative term, underftood of things difpofed 
fo near each other, that they join their furfaces, or touch. 
The houfes in antient Rome were not contiguous as ours are, 
but all infulated. 

Conticuous angles, in geometry, are fuch as have one leg com- 
mon to each angle ; otherwile called adjoining angles.—In con- 


tradiftinétion to thofé produced by continuing their legs through 
the point of conta€t, which are called oppofite or vertical an- 


gles. See AncLE. 

CONTINENT, in geography, a terra firma, main-land, or a 
large extent of country, not interrupted by feas: {0 called, in 
oppofition to i/fand, peninfiula, &c. See Eartu, Ocean, &. 
Sicily is faid to have been antiently torn from the continent of 
Italy ; and it is an old tradition, which fome of our antiqua- 
ries have ftill a regard to, that Britain was formerly a part of 
the continent of France. 

The world is ordinarily divided into two grand continents, the 
old and the new: the old comprehends Europe, Afia, and 
Africa: the new the two America’s, north and fouth, 

The antient continent is alfo called the upper continent, from a 
vulgar opinion, that it pofleffes the upper part of the globe. 

It is doubted whether Japan be an ifland, or joined ‘to the con- 
tinent ; the fame may be faid of California.—Some authors are 
of opinion, the two grand continents are in reality no more 
than one; imagining the northern parts of Tartary to run 
out and meet thofe of N. America, 

Conrinenr cane of a diftemper, is that whereon the difeafe 
depends fo immediately, that it continues fo long as that re- 
mains, and no longer, 

Thus a ftone in the bladder may be the continent caufe of a fup- 
preffion of urine. 

Continent fever, is that which goes on toa crifis without either 
intermiffion, or remiffion, See Fiver. 

CONTINGENT, fomething cafual, or uncertain, See CHawcr, 

Fature CONTINGENT, in logick, denotes a conditional event, 
which may, or may not happen, according as circumftances 
fall out. 

The Socinians maintain, that God cannot forefee future con- 
tingents, becaufe depending on the free motions of the will of 
man. See PRESCIENCE. 

ConTinceEnrr is alfo a term of relation for the quota that falls 

to any perfon upon a divifion. 
Each prince of Germany, in time of war, is to furnith fo many 
men, fo much money, and munition for his contingent. By the 
new treaty of Hanover it is ftipulated, that in cafe ofa rupture 
with the emperor, the kings of Great Britain and Proffia may 
furnith their contingents, as feifs of the empire, at the fame time 
they are at war therewith. 

ConTINGENT xf, in law, is an ule limited ii? a conveyance of 
land, which may, or may not, happen to veft, according to the 
contingency expreffed in the limitation of fuch ufe. 

ConTINGENT line, or line of CoNTING ENCY, in dialing, is a line 
that croffes the fubftyle at right angles. See SussTILe, and 
Dratuinc. 

CoNTINGENTS is fometimes 2l{o ufed by mathematicians in the 
fame fenfe as tangents. Sce TANGENT. 


CONTINUAL claim, See Continual Cam, 


CONTINUANCE, in law, is much the fame as prorogation a- 
mong the civilians, See Prorocatron, and DisconTI- 
NUANCE, 

Continuance of a writ, or AGion, is its holding in force from 
one term to another, in a cafe where the fheriff has not re- 
turned, or executed a former writ iffued out in the. fame 
ation, 

ConTInuANCcE of afffe. If a record in the treafury be alledged 
by one party, and denied by the other; a certiorari fhall be 
fued to the treafury and chamberlain of the exchequer : who, 
if they certify not that the faid record is there, or likely to be 
in the tower; the king fhall then fend to the juftices, repeat- 
ing the certificate, and will them to continue the affize. 

CONTINUANDA aff/z. See the article Asstsa. 

CONTINUANDO, in law, a term ufed where a plaintiff would 

recover damages for feveral trefpafles in the fame action. 
To avoid multiplicity of fuits, a man may in one action of 
trefpafs recover damages for forty, or more trefpafles ; laying 
the firft to be done with a continuance to the whole time 
wherein the reft of the trefpafles were done: which is done 
in this form, continuando tranfgreffionem pradifiam, &c. a pra- 
diéto die, &c. ufque, ec. 

Continvanno Praceffium. See the article ProcEssum. 

CONTINUANS Punéum. See the article Puncrum. 

CONTINUATION of aution. See Motion, and Projec- 
TILE. 

CONTINUATIVE conjundions, See the atticle ConjuncTIon. 

CONTINUAL, or Conrinvep fever, is fuch an one as fome- 
times remits, but never intermits, or goes entirely off, till its 
period. See Fever. 5 
A continual fever, may be defined to be the continuance of an 
increafed volocity in the circulation of the blood, beyond 
what is natural to the conftitution. See Broop, and Cir- 
CULATION, 

If this velocity often decreafes, and rifes again to the fame 
height, it is called a continual periodical fever. 

And if it entirely ceafe in the fpace of a day, or two, it is 
called an ephemeris. 

A continual fever, then, may remit, or abate and increafe a- 
gain, alternately ; ‘but not intermit, which would conttitute 
it an intermitting fever, or ague. 

CONTINUED Quantity. 

Continvep Bedy, &c. 
and QUANTITY. 

ContinveED, or thorough, bafs, in mufick, is that which conti- 
nues to play conftantly ; both during the recitatives, and to fu- 
ftain the choir, or chorus. 

Continued Proportion, in arithmetick, is that wherein the 


t See Continuum, CoNnTINUITY, 


confequent of the firft ratio is the fame with the antecedent of 


the fecond— as 3: 6::6: 12. See Proportion. 
On the contrary, if the confequent of the firft ratio be differ- 
ent from the antecedent of the fecond, the proportion is faid 
to be diferete ; as, 3: 6:: 4: 8. See DiscreTe. 


Attic CONTINUED, ATTIC. 

ConTinuED Community. . ComMUNITY. 
See the articl 

ContinueD Pedeftal, i “SC PEpEsTAL, 

Continut Solutio. | SOLUTIO. 


CONTINUITY, is ufually defined among fchoolmen, the im- 
mediate cohefion of parts in the fame guantum.—Others define 
it a mode of body, whereby its extremes become one: and 
others, a ftate of body refulting from the mutual implication 
of its parts. 

There are two kinds of continuity, mathematical and phyfical— 
The firft is merely imaginary, and fititious; fince it fuppofes 
real or phyfical parts where there are none. 

Phyfical continuity, is, fri&tly, that ftate of two or more parts 
or particles, wherein they appear to adhere, or conftitute one 
uninterrupted quantity, or continuum; or between which we 
perceive no intermediate fpace. 

The fchoolmen diftinguifh two other forts of continuity, viz. 
Bomogeneaus and heterogeneous.—The firft, where our fenfes do 
not perceive the bounds, or extremes of the parts; and this 
agrees even to air, water, &c—The fecond, where our fenfes 
do indeed perceive the extremes of certain parts, yet at, the 
fame time obferve the fame parts clofely linked to each other ; 
either in virtue of their fituation or figure, &c. and this is 
chiefly attributed to the bodies of animals and plants. 
The continuity of bodies, is a ftate merely relative to our fight 
and touch: ¢.gr. if the diftance of two feparate objects be 
fuch, as that the vifual angle they fubtend is infenfible to the 
eye, which it will be if lefs than 16 feconds, the two feparate 
bodies will then appear contiguous. 

Now, the refult of feveral contiguous obje€ts is a continuity ; fo 
that any number of vifible objeéts, being placed fo as that their 
diftances fubtend angles of lefs than 16 feconds, they will appear 
to form one continuum, * 

And hence, as we can determine the diftance at which any given 
magnitude becomes invifible ; it is eafy finding at what diftance 
any two bodies, however remote from cach other, will appear 
as contiguous ; and feveral, as forming one continuum.—For the 
phyfical caufe of Continuity, or cohefion, See Coukston. 

CONTINUUM, or ConrinveD Quantity, in phyficks, denotes 
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a quantity or coextehfion, whofe parts are not divided, but 
joined and connected together ; fo as to leave no room to de- 
termine where one begins, and another ends, See Conti- 
NUITY. 

It is controverted among philofophers, whether a continunre 
be infinitely divifible, 7, ¢. divifible into infinite proportionable 
parts? 

The antients ‘attributed the rife of water in pumps to the 
love of continuity, and the abhorrence of a vacuum ; in re= 
gard the weight and preflure of the air was not then known. 
See Vacuum. 
Mathematicians divide quantity into continued and difcrete. 
QuanTITy, 

Continued quantity is that expreffed by lines, and makes the 
fubjeét of geometry. 

Difrete quantities, are thofe expreffed by numbers, which make 
the fubject of arithmetick. 

In medicine and chirurgery, wounds, ulcers, fraétures, &c. are 
exprefled by the phrafe folutio continui, or Jolution of continuity. 
In a critical fenfe, we fay, there ought to be a continuity, i, e. 
a connection, between the parts of a difcourfe. 

In the Epic poem, particularly, the aétion fhould have a conti 
nuity in the narration ; though the events or incidents be not 
continued. As foon as ever the poet has opened his fubject, 
and brought his perfons on the ftage, the aétion is to be iis 
tinued to the end: every chara&ter muft be at work; and no 
fuch thing as an idle perfon to be feen, 

F, Boflu obferves, that by retrenching dull languifhing inci- 
dents, and intervals void of action, which break the Pee 
ity, the poem acquires a continued force, which makes it run 
equally throughout. : 


See 


CONTOBABDITES, Kerroa€Daus, a feé&t of hereticks in the 


Vith century.—Their firft leader was Severus of Antioch 
who was fucceeded by John the grammarian, firnamed Phi- 
loponus, and one Theodofius ; whofe followers were alfo called 
Theodsfians, 

Part of them, who were willing to receive a book compofed 
by Theodofius on the trinity, made a feparate body, and were 
called Contobabdites, from I know not what place, which Ni- 
cephorus does not mention, but which muft apparently have 
been the place where they held their affembli 
The Cantobabdites allowed of no bifhops; which is the only cir- 
cumftance that hiftorian gives us concerning them. 

CONTORSION, the action of twifting; or wrefting a member 
of the body out of its natural fituation. 

Rope-dancers accuftom themfelves to contorfions of their limbs 
from their youth, to render the fibres of their articulations lax, 
and fupple to all kinds of poftures. 

Conrorsion is alfo ufed paffively for the flate of a thing, v. gr. 

for a member that is a-wry. 

The contorfion of the neck, is ufually occafioned, according to 

Nucke, by a relaxation, or paralyfis of one of the mattoidal 

mu(cles: for hence it happens that its antagonift, whofe pow- 

er is now no lor balanced, contracting with its proper 
force, draws the head towards that fide, 

He adds, that this diforder cannot be remedied too fpeedily ; 

and prefcribes from the beginning, liniments capable of relax- 

ing and foftening the fibres, to be ufed, not only to the muf- 
cle in contraétion, but alfo and principally to the paralytick 
mufcle, which is the feat of the diforder. 

CONTOUR, Ouzlize ; that which terminates, and defines a fi- 
gure. 

A great part of the skill of the painter confifts in managing 
the contours. a 
The contour of a figure, makes what we call the draught, or 
defign. The contour of a face, the Italian painters ordinarily 
call the Jineaments thereof. 

CONTOURNE, in heraldry, is ufed when beafts are repre- 
fented ftanding or running with their face to the finifter~fide 
of the efcutcheon; they being always fuppofed to look to the 
dexter-fide, unlefs it be otherwife expreffed. 

CONTOURNIATED, a term applied among antiquaries to a 
kind of medallions, which have a broad, rifing rim on each 
fide ; and figures that have fcarce any relievo, in comparifon 
with the true medallions. 

They have their name from their edges, which appear as if 
turned in the lathe.— All we have remaining of thele con- 
tourniated medals feem to have been ftruck about the fame 
time. F, Hardouin conjeétures them not to be earlier than 
the XIlIth century: other antiquaries go bac far as the 
fifth: and others find inftances of them as antient as the time 
of Nero. 

"This fort of work feems to have had its origin in Greece, and 
to have been appropriated to honour the memories of great 
men; principally, thofe who had bore away the prize at the 
folemn games : fuch are thofe remaining of Homer, Solon, Eu- 
clid, Pythagoras, Socrates, Apollonius Tyyaneus, and feveral 
Athletz, whofe victories are expreffed on them by palms and 
chariots, either bigz, or quadrige. 

CONTRA, or Counrer, in compofition. 

CONTRA jformam collationis, is a writ that 
has given lands in perpetual alms, to a reli 


See CounTER: 
lies where a man 
ife, hofpital, 
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Ichool, or the like, and the governor or mariagers, have aliena- 
ted the lands, contrary to the intention of the dorior, rit 

Contra formam feoffamenti, is a writ for a tenant who is in- 
feoffed by the lord’s charter to make certain fuit and fervice to 
his court ; and is afterwards diftrained for more than is con- 
tained therein. 

CONTRABAND *, in commerce, a prohibited commodity ; 
ora merchandife bought or fold, imported or exported, in 
prejudice and contrary to the laws and ordinances of a ftate, or 
the publick prohibitions of the fovereign, 

* The word comes from the Italian contrabando, of contra, and 

bande, q. d. contrary to edié&, or publication of prohibition, 

Contraband goods are not only liable to confifcations them- 
felves; but do alfo fubje& all other allowed merchandifes 
found with them in the fame box, parcel, or bale, toge- 
ther with the horfes, waggons, &c, which condué& them to 
the fame. a 
There are contraband goods, which befides confifcation, are 
prohibited on pain of death ; as v. gr. in France, India and 
China ftuffs, linens, &c. 
In England there are two principal céztrabands for exporta- 
tion, wools and live fheep, which all ftrangers are prohibited 
from carrying out, on pain of having the right hand cut of ; 
the other that of fheep-skins and calf-skins, which all foreign- 
ers are in like manner prohibited from exporting, on pain 
alfo of having the right hand cut off: yet, the fubje&ts of 
England are allowed to tranfport the fame from France to 
England. 
Other contraband: for exportation are raw horns, 
ftocking looms, 
hides, or skins, 
Of goods contraband as to the import, there are above 50 in the 
lifts made in 1662 ; and yet there are 25 of them which now 
fiand in the tariff; the non-execution of the aéts of parlia- 
ment whereby they were impofed, feeming to have reftored 
thern to the freedom of importation. 
The chief of thofe ftill contrabanded, and not tariffed, are wool- 
€n caps, woolen cloths, faddles and harnefs, dice, biliards, all 
forts of tanned or dreffed hides, drefled furs, all forts of fhoe- 
makers ware, locks, and divers forts of cutlers ware ;_all paint- 
ed goods, except paper; wires, buckles, gold and filver leaf, 
and horns for lanthorns, 
Since the year 1662, feveral other commodities have been 
made contraband ; particularly filk and galloons, laces, em- 
broidery, fringes, buttons, and other filk and thread manu- 
fa&tures ; black taffaties, called alamades, or luteftring, 
In 1719 and 1720, an attempt was made in parliament to pafs 
a bill for putting gold and filver, whether in coined fpecies or 
otherwife, among the number of contraband goods for expor- 
tation ; but in vain, by reafon of the ftrong oppofition made 
by thofe who enrich themfelves by the export of thefe metals ; 
which, by the laws of the Kingdom, are allowed to be fent 
away, upon entering them, paying the duty of the export, 
and making oath of their being foreign, i. ¢. of their not be. 
ing the coin, or the plate of the kingdom melted down, 
It may be judged whether thofe who promoted the bill, were 
for the intereft of the nation, from this, that in the fingle 
month of September 1720, there were entered at the cuftom- 
houfe in London 468119 ounces of gold, and 28988 ounces of 
filver ; viz. 34302 ounces of gold, and 4000 ounces of filyer 
for Holland ; 12320 ounces of gold for France ; 197 ounces 
of gold, and 5648 ounces of filver for Portugal ; and 19340 
ounces of filver for the Eaft-Indies : exclufive of what was 
exported fraudulently, by private perfons, without paying the 
duties. 
This fhews, indeed, the 
but it fhews, at the fame time, 
length, exhaufted. i 

CONTRACT, a mutual confent of two, or more, parties, who 
promife and oblige themfelves voluntarily, to do fomething, 
pay acertain fum, or the like, 

Sales, exchanges, donations, leafes, &%c. are fo many different 
fpecies of contradts. See Excuance, and Donation, 

Conrracr is particularly ufed in common law, for an agree- 
ment or covenant between two, with a lawful confideration 
or caufe. 

As, if I fell my horfe for money ; or covenant, in confidera- 
tion of 20/ to make you a leafe of a farm; thefe are good 
contraé?s, becaule there is quid pro quo. 

Nude ContRacT. 5 Noung, 

Quafi ConTRACT. 3 See the articles 3 Quasi Contra€. 

Ujurious CONTRACT, is a contra& to pay more intereft for mo- 
ney than the laws allow. 

It isa devaftavit in executors to 
contraé?, 

th marriage, the Romanifts diftinguith the civil contraé?, which 
is the confent of the parties, from the facrament, which is the 
benediétion of the prieft. 

Thole contracts are faid to be null which the law prohibits the 
making of; fuch are all contraéts between perfons incapable of 
contraéting, as minors, religious, lunaticks, wives without con- 
fent of their busbands, &¢, 
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white afhes, 
or any part thereof, fuller’s earth, and all raw 


plenty of gold and filver in England 3 
the danger it is in of being, at 


pay a debt upon an ufurious 
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ContTRAcT is alfo -ufed for the inftrument in 
ferves as a proof of the con 
pafled between the parties, 
Among the antient Romans, 


writing, which 
fent granted, and the obligation 


contraés, and all voluntary a@s, 

Were wrote, either by the parties themfelves, or by one of the 
witnefles, or by a domeftick fecretary of one of the parties, 
whom they call a notary; but who was no publick perfon, as 
among us, ' 
The contraé, when fhithed, was carried to the magiftrate, 
who gave it a publick authority by receiving it inter aé?a, into 
the number of the aéts under his jurifdiction ; giving each of the 
parties a copy thereof, tranferibed by his clerks or domeftick 
regifters, and fealed with his feal,—Which practice paffed inte 
France, where it obtained a long time, See Act, &e, 

CONTRACTILE force, that property or power inherent in 
certain bodies, whereby, when extended, they are enabled to 
draw themfelves up again, to their former dimenfions. 

For the caufe of this property, which is of the utmoft confe- 
quence to a right underftanding of the animal ceconomy ; 
fee Frare. 

CONTRACTION, in logicks, a fpecies of redu@tion, wherein 

the thing that reduces, does alfo abridge, or bring the thing 

reduced into a lefler compafs, 

The defign of contraéian is to bring things, which before were 

too lax and diffufive, nearer together; that fo their mutual re- 

lation may appear the more clearly, and they may better 
ftrengthen and fupport each other, 

Thus, the following argumentation, ¢ From that propofition, 

© therefore, now I am Standing, follows this other, therefore, now 

‘ Lam exifting 3’ may be thus contradted: ox Sto fequitur fum, 

ftanding implies exifting. 

To this head are referred the arguments, as they are called, of 

poems and orations ; the titles and fummiaries of chapters, &'c, 

denotes a diminifhing of the ex- 


Conrracrion, in phyficks, 
tent or dimenfions of a body ; ora bringing of its parts clofer 
to each other: upon which it becomes heavier, harder, &c, 
See ConDENsATION, 

Contradlion, in this fenfe, ftands oppofed to dilatation, 
All bodies contrac? by cold, and dilate or rarefy by heat., See 
Corp, Heat, and RaREFAcTIoN. 

CONTRACTION, is frequently ufed by anatomical writers, to ex- 
prefs the fhrinking up of a fibre, or an affemblage of fibres, 
when extended. 

Convulfions and fpafms proceed from a preternatural contradtion 
of the fibres of the mufcles of the part convulfed, 

On the contrary, paralytick diforders generally proceed from 
a too great laxnefs of the fibres of the parts affected ; or from 
the want of that degree of contraétion neceflary to perform the 
natural motion or aétion of the part. 

In the firft, therefore, the animal fpirits are fuppofed to fow, 
either in too great a quantity, or irregularly ; and in the laft, 
the animal fpirits are either denied a free paflage into the part 
affected, or the tenfion of the fibrilla: is fuppofed infufficient to 
promote the circulation, . 
Contraétion evidently appears to be the true natural ftate of all 
the mufcles: for ifa mufcle be at any time freed from the 
power of its antagonift, it is immediately found to contract ; 
and is not by any dition of the will or the {pirits, to be xe- 
duced to a ftate of dilatation. 

ConTRACTION of the Heart, Arteries, Lungs, &c, 
Heart, ARrErRy, Purse, &c, , 

ConTRACTIon, in grammar, the redu@tion of two vowels or 
fyllables into one: as, maynt, for may not; should, for 
Shouldeft, &c. 

The Greeks abound in contra éions, both in their verbs and their 
nouns; as, mid of Taw, facio ; Lod of Lore, clamo; xourd 
Of xXguorw, inauro; mend Of wa7®, ambulo; meres of mares, 
ambulas; Anode ves, of AnwoSeveG-, 

The French have fomething like it too, 
nunciation ; as in fasuler, baailler, 
fouler, bailer, pan. 

CONTRADICENTE., 

CONTRADICTION, a 


one thing is found diam 


See SysToxe, 


at leaft in their pro- 
paon, which they pronounce 


See NEMINE Contradicente, 
{pecies of dire&t oppofition, wherein 
etrically oppofite to another. 
The fchoolmen ufually define it, oppofitio inter ens, {F non-ens 
medio carens: where, by ens, and non-ens, are underftood any 
two extremes, whereof one affirms, and the other denies : 
and it is faid to be medio carens, to diftinguith it from the other 
fpecies of oppofition ; the extremes, here, neither agreeing in 
fubject, as is the cafe in privation ; nor in eflence and kind, 
as in contrariety. See Privation, and ConTRARIETY. 
Freedom of ContRAviction. See the article FREEDOM, 
Imply a Contranpicrion. See the article ImPry. 
CONTRADICTORY, ina legal fenfe, a perfon who hasa right 
or title to contradi&t, or gainfay. 
An inventory of the effeéts of a minor ought to be made in 
prefence of his guardian, or truftee, who is the legal contra- 
dior » a decree again{t a farmer has no effeé&t on the landlord, 
the firft not being the legitimate contradiftor. 
ConTRabicTory Propofitios, are oppofites, one of which im- 
ports a mere, and naked, denial of the other, 
Of thefe, therefore, one muft be pofitive, and the other ne- 
2Xx gative; 
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gative; as fitting, and not fitting ; white, and not white.<— 
Contradiétory propolitions mutually deftroy each other. 
‘To have two propofitions truly esntradiézory, they muft be op- 
pofite both in quantity and quality, i, e, one mutt be univer- 
fal and the other particular, which makes the oppofition of 
quantity ; and the one aflirmative and the other negative, which 
makes the oppofition in quality. —T hus, v. gr. All ufe of wine and 
filver is evil; falfe: Some ufe of wine and filver is not evil; true. 
To this it is neceflary that the one deny,-and the other affirm 
the fame thing, of the fame fubject, confidered in the fame cir- 
cumftances: unlefs the queftion be about an effential attribute, 
in which cafe, no regard is had to circumftances 3 every thing 
having always its own effence.—This the logicians exprefs by 
affirmare &F negare idem, de esdem, Jfecundum idem. ; 
There may likewife be contradiéiory propofitions on a particu- 
lar fubje&t, e. gr. an individual.—Thefe are called fingle contra- 
digtory propafitions : as Peter mocent 5 Peter 7s not innocent, or 
is a criminal. Wow, to have thefe propolitions contradiéfory, 
Peter muft be confidered at the fame time ; without which 
they may be both true: fince there may be a time wherein 
Peter was innocent, and another wherein he was acriminal. 
CONTRA-FISSURE, ConTRA-FIssURA, Amiyiua, in medi- 
cine, a term applied to that fpecies of fraéture, or fiffure, in 
the skull, where the fide oppolite to that where the blow was 
received, is cracked. 
‘This fpecies of fradture is taken notice of by Celfus, 2.8. ¢. 4. 
yet Agineta denies the poffibility of it 5 and is herein followed 
by Gorreus, and many of the moderns, Their chief argument 
is, that the skull is not one uniform continuous bone, but isdi- 
vided by feveral futures, which prevent the effets of a ftroke 
from being communicated to the oppofite part, and confine 
the mifchief to the part ftrucken.—Here, fay they, if a skull 
be found crack’d on the oppofite fide, or any where but in the 
place where the blow is immediately received, this muft pro- 
ceed from a 2d or a 3d blow, which perhaps, the patient be- 
ing ftunned, does not remember.—But there are fo many co- 
gent inftances on the other fide of the queftion, that the rea- 
lity of com fjiures is now generally allowed. Vid. 4 Meck- 
ren, Obf. Medic. Chirug. ¢. 1. p. 20, Dion, ap. Bibl. Anat. 
Med. T. 1. p. 560. 
The ufual fymptoms attending a contra-fifure, are a delirium, 
fometimes a bleeding at the nofeand mouth, ftupidity, and in- 
voluntary paffing of the urine and excrements, and convulfions. 
If thefe happen, and after fearch made in the part where the 
injury was © ceived, no fracture or depreffion of the skull be 
d, thi s fufpicion of a contra-fifure ; efpecially if the 
P t be apt to point to that part. 
Tf the fymptoms be by intervals, and not to a great degree, or 
there be reafon to believe’ the fiflure to have reached only 
through one of the tables, it is fufficient to bare the bone, and 
ufe a rafpatory; then to fill the rima, or crack with proper 
pouders, as of iris, gum, myrrh, pouder of diapente, Sc. and a- 
bove all apply a pledget dipped in the tin@ture of euphorbium, 
or ofequal parts of fpirit of wine, and honey of rofes.—If thefe 
fail, the trepan muft be had recourfe to. 
CONTRA-HARMONICAL Proportion, that relation of three 
terms, wherein the difference of the firft and fecond, is to the 
difference of the fecond and third, as the third is to the firft. 
Thus, ¢.gr. 3, 5, and 6, are numbers contra-harmonically pro- 
portional ; for2:1::6:3. 
To find a mean contra-harmonically proportional to tvo given quan- 
tities : the rule is, divide the fum of the two fquared numbers 
by the fum of the roots; the quotient is a contra-harmonically 
mean proportional between the roots. 
CONTRA-INDICATION, is an indication which forbids that 
to be done which the main {cope of a difeafe points out. See 
INDICATION. 
Suppofe, e. gr. in the cure of a difeafe a vomit were judged 
proper ; if the patient be fubje&t to a vomiting of blood, it isa 
fufficient contra-indication as to its exhibition. 
CONTRAMANDATIO Piaciti, in our antient law-books, fig- 
nifies a refpiting, or giving the defendant farther time to an- 
fwer: or, an imparlance, or countermanding of what was for- 
merly ordered, See CouNTERMAND. 
CONTRAMANDATUM, a lawful excufe, which the defen- 
dant by his attorney alledgeth for himfelf, to fhew that the 
plaintiff has no caufe to complain, /7 dies placiti fit contraman- 
datus, 11 Hen, 1. See CouUNTERMAND. 
CONTRAMURE, in fortification, an outwall, built about the 
main wall of a city. See Waxz, and RaMParT. 
ConTRAMURE, in civil architeQure, See CoUNTER-MURE, 
CONTRAPOSITION, in logicks. See Conversion, 
CONTRARIENTUM Rotulus, See the article Roruxus. 
CONTRARIETY, that which denominates two things contrary 
to each other. 
Contrariety confifts in this, that one of the terms imports a ne- 
gation of the other, either mediately or immediately ; fo that 
contrariety may be {aid to be the contraft or oppofition of two 
things, one of which implies the abfence of the other. 
Freedom of CONTRARIETY. See the article FREEDom. 
CONTRARIES, are pofitive oppofites ; which being of the fame 
kind, or fame common nature, and fubfifting by turns in the 
fame fubjeét, are as remote from each other as poflible, and mu- 
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tually expel each other.—Such ate whitenefS and blackuefs, 
cold and heat, &c. See Opposites. 

Hence, properly fpeaking, only qualities can be contraries: 
contrariety, in effe€t, only agrees to qualities per fe; to other 
things it agrees per accidens, or in ordine ad qualitatem, 

Contrary, however is often ufed in a more extenfive fignifica- 
tion, viz, for any inconfiftence or difference between the na- 
ture and qualities of things.—It is a popular maxim in philofo- 
phy, that contraria juxta fe pofita magis elucefcunt 5 contraries fet 
off one another, In this fenfe is the word contrary ufed in the 
fchools: and hence, an argument @ contrario: e, gr. if bodies 
whofe furfaces are rugged do not reflect any light, polifhed bo- 
dies muft, by the rule of contraries reflect it. 

This method of proving things @ contraria, is much ufed, and 
with good fuccefs, by F. Bourdaloue in his fermons, 

The {chools alfo ufe the word contraries in a more precife figni- 
fication, as implying two pofitive things which cannot fubfift 
together in the fame fubjeét, but deftroy or expel each other 5 
as heat and cold, drynefs and moifture. 

Contrary, in rhetorick. F. de Colonia lays down three kinds 

of contraries in rhetorick, viz. adverfatives, privatives, and 
contradiéfories, 
Adverfatives are thofe that differ much in the fame thing, as 
virtue and vice, war and peace: thus Tully, 7 /tultitiam fu- 
gimus, fapientiam fequamur ; ©& bonitatem, fi malitiam. And 
Quintilian, malorum caufa bellum eft, erit emendatio pax. 
Drances argues thus in Virgil, mulla falus bello: pacem te pof- 
ciinus omnes,—Privatives are habits, and their priyations. Con- 
tradiélories are thofe, one whereof affirms, andthe other de- 
nies the fame thing, of the fame fubject. 

Point of Contrary flexure. See the article Porn. 

CONTRAST *, in painting and fculpture, exprefles an oppofi- 
tion, or difference of pofition, attitude, &c. of two or more 
figures ; contrived to make a variety in a painting, Se. 

*® The word comes from the Italian contraflare,to oppofe,or thwart ; 
and that, according to M. Huet, from the latin contra /atio. 
Thus,. when in a group of three figures, one appears in front, 
another fhews his hind-parts, and a third is placed fidewife, 

there is faid to be a contra/t. 

M. de Piles defines contra/? an oppofition between the lines 
which form the objeéts; by means whereof they tend to fet 
off one another. 

A contraf? well managed, is one of the greateft beauties of a 
painting. —T he contra/? is not only to be obferyed in the pofition, 
of feveral figures, but alfo in that of the feveral members of the 
fame figure: thus, if the right arm advance the furtheit, the 
right leg is to be hindmoft; if the right eye be direéted one 
way, the right arm is to go the contrary way, &c. The con- 
traf? mutt be purfued even into the drapery. 

Jo ConTRAST, in architeéture, is to avoid the repetition of the 
fame thing, in order to pleafe by variety; as is done in the 
great gallery of the Louvre, where the pediments 
nately, arched and angular. 

CONTRAT-Wteel, in clock-work. Sce Wuexr1; fee alfo 
Crock, and WatcH, 

CONTRAVALLATION, Line of ConrRAVALLATIOoN, in 

fortification, isa trench guarded with a parapet; made by the 
befiegers, betwixt them and the place befieged, to fecure them- 
felyes on that fide, and ftop the fallies of the garrifon, 
Tt is without musket-fhot of the town, and fometimes goes quite 
round it, fometimes not, according as the general finds occafion. 
The army forming a fiege, lies between the lines of circumval- 
lation and contravallation. See CIRCUMVALLATION. 

CONTRAVENTION, a man’s failure of performing or dif- 
charging his word, obligation, or duty, or the laws and 
cuftoms of the place. — The penalties impofed in cafes of con- 
travention, only pafs for comminatory, 

In amore limited fenfe, contravention implies the non-execution 
of anordinance, or edict. 

Contravention is fappofed to be a degree below prevarication ; 
and to be only the effect of negligence or ignorance, See Pre- 
VARICATION, 

CONTRA-YERVA, a root brought from Peru, efteemed a very 
great alexiterial, and a fovereign antidote againft poifon. 

Tt is faid to take its name from yerva; which in the Spanifh 
fignifies white hellebore, a plant whofe juice is a violent poifon, 
and is ufed by the Peruvians to poifon their arrows withal : 
in which fenfe, contra-yerva fignifies counter -poifan. 

The root is fmaller than that of the iris,reddith withoutand white 
within, knotty and fibrous, To be good, it muft be new, heavy, 
and ofa dusky red colour.—In fmell it refembles fig-leaves ; its 
tafte is aromatick, accompanied with fomewhat of acrimony. 
There is an officinal compofition which takes its name from 
this root, prepared with it, mixed with the teftaceous pouders, 
called /apis contrayervae. Both the root and lapis are of great 
efficacy in the fmall pox, meatles, fevers, and inallcafes where 
either a diaphorefis or perfpiration is required : its fuccels being 
much more to be depended on than the Gafcoigns pouder ; 
which, among the more knowing, is now very much defpifed. 
Tt is agreed on, by the generality of writers, that the contra-yerua 
root is one of the beft anti-epidemics yet known. Dr, Hodges, 
in his treatife of the laft London plague, hasa receipt which he 
fays was attended with great fuccefs, and of which this root was 
one of the chief ingredients. See PLacug. There 
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There is another kind of contra-yerva, brought frori Virginia, 
more ordinarily called ferpentaria, this is very aromatic ; it is but 
feldom prefcribed fingly, though faid to have the fame fuccefSa- 
gainft poifons and venoms with the contra-yerva of Peru. See 
D RIA. 
Pa ys oe in heraldry. The bar is called a contrebend, or 
counter-band, becaufe it cuts the fhield contrary, and oppolite 
Se 
They alfo fay, contre-chevron, contre-pal, &c. when there are 
two ordinaries of the fame nature oppofite toeach other; fo as 
colour be oppofed to metal, and metal to colour, And the coat 
is faid to be contre or counter-paled, counter-bended, counter -fefjed, 
counter-componed, ox counter-barred, when fo divided, 
Counter-quartered, is when one of the quarters is quartered a- 
gain: hence alfo counter-flowered, counter-coloured, &¢c. —Ani- 
mals are faid to be counter-pajfant, when one pafles on one fide, 
and another on another. 
CONTRECOMPONE.. 4 (Counrer-ComPoneD. 
| CountTER-CHANGED. 
| | CountER-BEnD. 


CoNTRE-CHANGE’. 
CoNTRE-BANDE. 


ConTRE-BARRE. CounTER-BARRED, 


Counrer - CHEVRo- 
NED. 


in heral- 


ConTRE-CHEVRONNE. dry. See 


ConTRE-ERMINE. Epaerai 
OUNTER -QUARTER- 
CoNTRE-ESCARTELE’,Sc. esl Qu 


CONTRIBUTION, the payment of each perfon’s quota, or the 
part he is to bear in fomeimpofition, or common expence. 
Contributions axe either involuntary, as thole of taxes and impotts ; 
or voluntary, as thofe of expences for carrying on fome underta- 
king for the intereft of the community. 

ConTRiBUTIONs, ina military fenfe, are impofitions payed by 
frontier countries to fecure themfelves from being plundered, 
and ruined by the enemy’s army. bis 
The peafants till their ground under the faith of contributions, as 
fecurely as in time of profound peace, 

CONTRIBUTIONE facienda, a writ which lies where feveral 

perfons are jointly bound to the fame thing, and one or more of 
them refufe to contribute their fhare. 
If tenants in common, or joint, hold-a mill pro indivifo, and e- 
qually fhare the profits thereof; the mill falling to decay, and 
one or more of them refufing to contribute to its reparation, the 
reft fhall have the writ de contributione facienda to compel them. 
And if there be three coparceners of land that owe fuit to the 
lord’s court, and the eldeft performs the whole; then may fhe 
have this writ to compel the refufers to a contribution, 

CONTRITION, in theology, oxpreffes a real forrow, refulting 
from the thought of having offended God ; from the fole con- 
fideration of his goodnefs ; without any regard to the punifh- 
ment the fin is intitled to, 

Some of the Romith doétors avow, notwithftanding the pra@tice 
of their church, that contrition is valid, and carries with it every 
thing neceflary to obtain pardon, without the ceremony, or, as 
they call it, the /acrament of confeffion and abfolution, 

And in this they make the difference between contrition and at- 
trition to confift. See ArrRirion.—This do&trine was lately 
maintained by F. Seguenot upon St, Auguftin ; but it was cenfu- 
red by the faculty of Paris, 

CONTROL, Comprrot, or ConTrore, is, properly, a dou- 
ble regifter, kept of a&ts, iffues, &c. of the officers or com- 
miffioners in the revenue, army, Gc. in order to perceive the 
true ftate thereof, and to certify the truth, and the due keep- 
ing of the acts fubject to that enregifterment, See REGISTER. 
Hence, ol 

CONTROLLER, or Comprrorrer, an officer eftablifhed to 
control, or over-{ee publick accounts, and to certify, on occafion, 
whether things have been controlled, and examined, or not.— 
Thus, we have a Conrrotxer of the hing’s houfbald, or of the 
accounts of the board of green cloth. Contraller-general of the 
cuftoms. Controller of the navy. Controller of the mint. Con- 
troller of the excife. Contraller of the accounts of the army ; 
of the chamber, &c. See CHAMBER. 

ConTROLLER of the Hanaper, isan officer in chancery, attending 

the lord chancellor daily in term and feal time, 
This officer is to take all things fealed from the clerk of the 
hanaper, inclofed in bags of leather, and to note the juft num- 
ber and effect thereof; to enter them ina book, with all the 
duties belonging to the king and other officers for the fame, 
and fo charge the clerk of the hanaper with them. See Ha- 
NAPER. 

ConTRoLLeR of the Pipe, an officer of the exchequer, who writes 
out fummons twice a-year, to levy the farms and debts of the 
Pipe, See Pirr, and Excuzquer. 

He was antiently called duplex ingroffator. 

Controtiers of the Pells, are officers of the exchequer, whereof 
there are two, viz. two chamberlains clerks, who keep a control 
of the pell of receits, and goings-out: originally they took notes 
of other officers accompts, in order to difcoyer if they did amifs. 
See Excuequer, €&e, 

CONTROVER, in law, he who of his 
vents falfe, or feigned news, 


CONTROVERSIAL divinity, Sec PonEMIcaL divinity. 


own head devifes or in- 
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CONTUMACY, in law, a tefufal to appear in court when le- 
gally fummoned ; or a difobedience to the rules and orders ofa 
court having power to punith fuch offence, 

The word is ufed in civil, as well as criminal matters ; but more 
rarely in the firft, wherein the words default, and contempt, or- 
dinarily fupply its place: the refunding of the charges of a con= 
tempt judged at the hearing is alfo the penalty of contumacy, 

Ina criminal fenfe, the contumacious is condemned, not becaufe 
the crime is proved on him, but becaufe he is abfent. 

By the Roman laws, there was no procefg in cafe of contumacy, 
during the firft year of abfence : they only took an inventory of 
the goods of the fugitive, and if he died in the year, he died inte- 
ees 3 but after the year was expired he was deemed cul- 
pable, 

In England, contumacy is to be profecuted to outlawry.—In 
France, all contumacies are annulled, if the accufed make his 
appearance in five years; if he die in that time, his relations 
are permitted to purge his memory, 

CONTUSION, bruife, in medicine, a folution of continuity, ei- 
ther in fleth or bone, occafioned by.a fall, a blow, ora violent 
preflure, whereby the fleth is damaged, but without any exter- 
nal rupture, or any maniteft lof of fubftance ; and an effufion 
of blood enfues, from feveral little Broken veffels, fo as to dif- 
colour the skin, though it do not make its way through the 
pores thereof. 
Or, contufisns may be defined a particular fort of tumors, attend- 
ed with a ftagnation of the blood in the part affeted ; and, ge~ 
nerally, with an inflammation, difcolouration, and pain. 
Contufions are either internal, or external, When from any ex» 
ternal injury, there proceeds an internal diforder, e. gr, an 
afthma, {pitting of blood, or the like, the contufion is faid to be 
internal. If only external fymptoms appear, as a tumor, black- 
nefs, &c, it is termed external, 

In cafe of inward contufions, bleeding the patient is always ne- 
ceflary, and balfamicks muft be given internally ; fuch are 
{perma ceti, powder of rhubarb, irith flate, oleaginous and pec- 
toral medicines, &c, Externals proper for contufions, are lini- 
ments or ointments of marfhmallows, oil of fweet almonds, 
fpirit of wine with camphire; proper fomentations and ftreng- 
thening emplaifters, as that of oxycroceum, Gc, according as 
the nature of the contu/ion and part contufed requires, 

CONVENT®*, a monaftery of religious, of the one or the other 
fex. See Monastery, 

* The word comes from the 
nire, to come together, 


CONVENTA pada, Sce the article Pacra: 

CONVENTICLE, a diminutive of convent ; denoting, properly, 
a cabal, or fecret aflembly of a part of the monks of a convent 
to make a brigue in the eleétion of an abbot. 
From the ill ufé of thefe affemblies, the word is come into difre- 
pute ; and now ftands for any mifchievous, feditious,’ or irre- 
gular aflembly.—F, Doucine obferves, the occidentals always 
efteemed the fifth general council an unlawful conventicle. See 
Councr1t.—The term conventicls is {aid by fyme to have been 
firft applied in England, to the {chools of WicklifF; it at pre- 
ent is applied to the meetings of nonconformifts, 

CONVENTION, a treaty, contract, or agreement between two 
or more parties, 

Every convention between men, provided it be not contrary to 
honefty and good manners, produces a natural obligation, and 
makes the performance a point of confcience, 

Every convention has either a name, and a caufe or confideration, 
or it has none: in the firft cafe, it obliges civilly and naturally ; 
in the latter only naturally. See Conrracr and ConsipE- 
RATION. 

Convention is much ufed both in antient and modern pleadings 
for an agreement, or covenant, 2 
In the book of rolls of the manor of Hatfield in Yorkthire, we 
have a record of a pleafant convention, Anno x1 Ed. Il, between 
Robert de Roderham and John de Ithen, the latter of whom 
fold the devilin a ftring for three-pence halfpenny to the for- 
mer, to be delivered on the fourth day after the convention : 
when, the purchafer making his demand, ‘the feller refufed to 
give him livery; to the great lof (as the record Teprefents it) 
of forty fhillings to the purchafer, &c, But it appearing to the 
court that fuch a plea does not lie among Chriftians ; the par- 
ties were adjourned to hell for judgment. 

ConvenTIon is alfo the name given to an extr, 
bly of parliament, or of the fates of the real 
the king’s writ, 

The convention of eftates, in 1688, after the retreat of king 
James II. upon mature deliberation, came to a conclufion, that 
king James, by his praCtices here, and his flight hence, had abe 
dicated the Kingdom; and that the throne was vacant; and 
therefore devolved upon king William and queen Mary. Upon 
this, their aflembly expired asa convention, and was conyerted 
intoa parliament. See ABpicaTIon. 

There wasa convention of the like kind in Scotland, and with 
the like effect. 

CONVENTIONAL Subrogation. 

CONVENTIONE Sacienda, 


Latin conventus, meetin 12> Of conve- 


aordinary aflem- 
im, held without 


See SuBROGATION, 
in law, is a writ which lies for the 
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ch of any covenant in writing. Fitzherbert calls it a wri 


of covenant. 


CONVENTUAL, fomething belonging to a convent. See Con 


VENT, and CoENOBITE. 4 ik ’ 

yENTUAL, is particularly ufed for a religious ‘who adtually 
relides in a convent; in contradiftinction to thofe who are 
only guefts, or are entertained there, or are in pofleffion of be- 
nefices depending on the houfe. reainnt 

Conventuat prior, differs from a clauftral prior, in that the 
former has the full right and authority of an abbot; the only 
difference between them being in the name: whereas the clau- 
ftral prior is a dependant of the abbot, and derives all his au- 
thority from him. ; x 2 . 

The conventual prior is obliged to take priefts orders ina year, 
or at moft in two years, from the day of his admiffion: in de- 
fault whereof, the benefice becomes vacant, } 

Some prionies are aCtually conventual, i. 6. they are ftocked with 
religious ; others are only. conventual in habitu, v. gr. where 
there have been no religious during the {pace of 40 years: the 
continuance of one fingle religious, keeps the priory conventual 

+,» for in default of one, the priory becomes fimple. 

Byad claration of the king of France, in 1680, it is decided, 

y never degenerates, or ceafes, while there are 

fifting in it for twelve religious, with revenues 
for their fupport.. See Priory. 

ConvinTUAL auditors, See the article AUDITOR, 

CONVERGING, or ConverGEnr /ines, in geometry, are thofe 
which continually approximate, or whofe diftance becomes 
continually leis and lefs, 

Jn oppolition to dvergent lines, whofe diftance becomes con- 
tinually greater. Lines that converge one way, diverge the o- 
ther. 

Convercine rayi, in dioptricks, are thofe rays which in their 
paflage out of one medium, into another ofa different denfity, 
are refraéted towards one another ; fo, as if far enough conti- 
nued, they will meet in a point, or focus. 

‘All convex lenfes make the rays converge, and concave ones 
diverge, 7, ¢. the one infleéts them towards a center, and the o- 
ther defle€ts them from it; and the more, as fuch lenfes are 
portions of finaller {pheres. On which properties, all the effects 
of lenfes, microfc , telefcopes, &c. depend. 

Rays comir ging out of a denfer medium into a rarer, 
become more convergent, and concur fooner than if they were 
to continue their motion through the firft. See Meprum, 
Rays coming covverging out of a rarer into a denfer medium, 


converge lefs, and concur later, than if they had continued their 
motion through the firft medium. 
Parallel rays, pafling from a denfer into a rarer medium, v. gr. 


from glafs into air, the furface of the glafs being towards the air, 
will become convergent, and concur in a focus, See PARALLEL. 
Diverging rays, or rays coming from a point, under the fame 
circumftances, become converging, and meet ina focus; and as 
the radiant point comes nearer, the focus recedes further off : 
if the radiant be near, the focus will be infinitely diftant ; 7. ¢, 
the rays will be parallel: and if the point be brought nearer 
fill, the rays will diverge. 
ConvERGI feries, in mathematicks. See the article Serres, 
CONVERSE, in geometry, &. A propofition is faid to be the 
converfe of another, when, after drawing a conclufion from 
fomething firft fuppofed, we proceed to fuppofe what had been 
before concluded, and to draw from what it had been fuppofed, 
Thus, it is demonftrated in geometry, that if the two fides of a 
triangle be equal; the two angles oppofite to thofe fides are 
equal alfo: the conver/e of the propolition is, that if the two an- 
gles of a triangle be equal, the two fides oppofite to thofe angles 
are equal alfo. 
Inaftrology, Converse dirediion is ufed in oppofition to direc? 
direétion ; 7.¢. by the latter, the promoter is carried to the fig- 
nificator, according to the order of the figns: by the former it is 
carried from Eaft to Weft, contrary to the order of the figns, 
CONVERSION, ina moral fenfe, a return from evil to good ; 
refulting from a fenfe, either of the natural deformity of the 
one, and amiablenefs of the other; or of the advantages and 
difadvantages that await the one, and the other. 
Or, it is a change of the heart, with regard to the morals, paf- 
fions, defires, and purfuits; and of the mind, with regard to 
the fentiments, &c. Sce REGENERATION. 


Conversion, Conversto, in logicks, a circumftance or affeftion 


of propofitions, wherein the order of the terms, or extremes is 
changed ; fo that the fubje& comes into the place of the predi- 
cate, and the predicate into that of the fubjeét; without any al- 
teration in the quality of either. 

As, No virtue is vice; No vice is virtue: in which we fee the 
fubje& of the former, made the predicate of the latter, and the 
predicate the fubjet ; yet both true. 

Converfion is ufually defined a due change of the order of the ex- 
tremes, 7. e. under fuch a habitude and coherence with refpect to 
each other, that the one is rightly inferred from the other. 
Hence, in every legitimate converfion two things are required ; 
x°, A communication, or reciprocation of terms ; not in refpect 
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of words, but of order. 2°, The inference of one propofition 
from the other. 

Ariftotle makes two kinds of converfion ; the one fimple,by others 
called wuiverfal; wherein nothing is changed befide the order of 
extremes, i.e, the terms are tran{pofed, without altering either 
the quality or quantity thereof: as, No mind is body, No body is 
mind. 

The 2°. per accidens, called alfo particular; wherein, befide 
changing the places of the terms, there is a change of an uni- 
verfal fign into a particular one: as, Every gaod man fiudies the 
welfare of his country; fome man that fludies the welfare of his 
country is good. : 

To thefe, fome of Ariftotle’s followers add a third kind of con- 
verfion, called by-contrapofition : as, Every man is an animal, ewery 
no-animal is no-man, 

Conversion, in rhetorick, &. is underftood of arguments which 
are returned, retorted, and {hewn on oppofite fides, by changing 
the fubject into the attribute, and the attribute into the fubject. 
There are converfions of arguments, from one figure to another, 
and alfo from general propofitions to particular ones.—Thus 
Cicero againft Anthony ; Doletis tres exercitus P. R. interfeétos 2 
interfecit Antonius, Defideratis clariffimos cives?. eofque vabis eri~ 
puit Antonius, Auétoritas hujus ordinis afflicia off ? affixit Antonius. 

Conversion, in war, is when the foldiers are ordered to prefent 
their arms to the enemy who attack them in flank, whereas 
they were before fuppofed to be in front: the evolution necef- 
fary thereto is called converfion, or quarter-wheeling. See Quar- 
TER-WHEELING, 

Conversion of equations, in algebra, is when the quantity fought, 
or any part thereof, being in fraétions, the whole is reduced to 
one common denomination ; and then, omitting the denomina- 
tors, the equation is continued in the numerators only. 


4466 1 54.55 multiply all by d, and 
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it will ftand thus, da—dbmaatecctdhtdb. 

In arithmetick, we ufe the term proportion by converfion of ratiog 
for a comparifon of the antecedent, and confequent in two equal 
ratios. 

Thus, as there is the fame ratio between two and ‘three, as be- 
tween eight and twelve ; it is concluded there is the fame ratio 
between two and one, as between eight and four. 

Center of ConvERSION in mechanics, See CENTER. 

CONVERSOS. See the article Convert. 

CONVERT; a perfon who has undergone a converfion. See Con 
VERSION, 

Convert ischiefly ufed in refpeét of changes from one religion or 
religious feét to.another. : 

Converts with relation to the religion turned to, are denomina- 
ted apeffates, with regard to that they have relinquifhed. 

The Jews formerly converted to Chriftianity in England, were 
called converfos. Henry ILL. built them a houfe in London, and 
allowed them a competent fubfiftence for their lives; which 
houfe was called demus converforum. But the number afterwards 
increafing, they grew a burden to the crown ; upon which they 
were diftributed among the monafteries: and after the expul- 
fion of the Jews under Edward IIL. the domus converforum was 
given for keeping of the rolls. 

Converts, inamonaftick fenfe, are lay-friars, or brothers, ad- 
mitted for the fervice of the houfe; without orders, and not-al- 
lowed to fing in the choir. 

Till the eleventh century, the word was ufed for perfons who 
embraced the monkith life at the age of difcretion ; by which 
they were diftinguifhed from thofe devoted in-their childhood 
by their parents, called obdati. 

But in the eleventh century, when they began to receive into 
monatteries illiterate perfons, incapable of being clerks, and only 
deftined for bodily Jabour ; the fignification of the word was ne~ 
ceflarily changed. F. Mabillon obferyes, that it was John firft 
abbot of Vallombrofa, who firft introduced thefe brathers-con- 
verts, diftinguifhed by their ftate from the monks of the choir, 
who were then either clerks, or capable of becoming fo, 


Thus, fuppofe a—b= 


CONVEX. ConvEXITY. 
Convex freeze, FREEZE. 
Convex Lens. See the articles 4 Lens. H 
Convex mirrour. Mirrour. 
Convex /uperficies. SUPERFICIES, 


CONVEXITY, the exterior furface of a convex, 2. ¢, gibbous and 
globular thing ; in oppofition to concavity, or the inner furface, 
when hollow or depreffed. 

The word is of particular import in catoptricks and dioptricks 5 
where it is applied to mirrours and lenfes. 
A convex mirrour reprefents its images fmaller than the objects 5 
as a concave one reprefents them larger: a convex mirrour re- 
fieGts the rays from it, diverging; and therefore difperfes and 
weakens their effect; as a concave one reflects them converg- 
ing, fo as they concur in a point, and have their effe& increa- 
fed: and by how much the mirrour is a portion of a fmaller 
fphere, .by fo much does it diminifh the objeéts, and difperfe 
the rays the more, See Mirrour. 
A convex lens is either convex on both fides, called a convexc- 
CON 4 
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zonvex 3 or it isplain on one fide, and cenvex on the other, called 
a plang-convex: or concave on one fide, and convex on the other, 
called a convexo-concave, Or concavo-convexsas the one or the other 
furface prevails; 7. ¢. as this or that isa portion of a {maller {phere. 
All convex lenfes infleét the rays of light in their paflage, i. e, 
fend them out from their convex furface converging ; fo as that 
they concur ina point, or focus, ie 

Hence, all convex lenfes magnify, ¢. e. reprefent their images lar- 
ger than their objeéts; and this the more, as they are portions 
of fmaller fpheres, See Lens, and REFRACTION. 

CONVEYANCE, in law, a deed, or inftrument, by which lands, 
Sc. are conveyed,or transferred by the proprietor, or owner there- 
of, to fome other perfon. See Deep. F 

CONVICT, in common law, one who is found guilty of an of- 
fence, by the verdi& of a jury. p . 
According to Crompton, a perfon is alfoa convid, or faid to be 
convited, when, after having been outlawed, he appears and 
confefles.—Conviétion and attainder are frequently confounded, 
See ATTAINDER, and ATTAINTED. as 

Convicr recufant, he who has been legally prefented, indicted, and 
convidted for refufing to come to church to hear the common- 
prayer, according to the ftatutes 1 and 32 Eliz. and 3 Jac. I. 
‘This iscommonly underftood to be a popifh recufant ; though 
any others who refufe coming to church on the fame ‘account 
are as properly denominated recufants. See RECUSANT. 

CONVICTION, in theology, expreffes the firft degree of re- 
pentance; wherein the finner becomes fenfible of his guilt, of 
the evil nature of fin, and of the danger of his own ways. 

Conviction, inlaw. See the article Convict. 

CONVIVIUM banquet, in our ancient cuftoms, and law-books, 
fignifies the fame thing among the laity, as procuratio among the 
clergy 3 viz, when the tenant was obliged, in virtue of his te- 
nure, to provide meat and drink for his lord once, or oftner in 
the year. See PROCURATION. 

CONVOCATION, a general affembly of the clergy of a pro- 
vince, fummoned by. the king’s writ to confult of the more 
weighty affairs of the church, as oft as a parliament is convoked 
to confult of thofe of the ftate, i 
The king’s writ is direéted to the archbifhop of each province, 
requiring him to fummon all bifhops, deans, archdeacons, cathe- 
dral and collegiate churches, &c. . 

Upon which, the archbifhop dire&ts his mandate to his dean pro- 
vincial, firft citing him peremptorily ; then willing him, in like 
manner, to cite all the bifhops, deans, &c. and all the clergy of 
his province ; but directing, withal, that one proétor fent for 
each cathedral and collegiate church ; and two for the body of 
the inferior clergy of each diocefe may fuffice: which the dean 
accordingly does. , J 

The place where the convocation of the province of Canterbury 
has been ufually held is St. Paul’s church ; whence, of late, they 
have been prorogued to St. Peter’s in Weftminfter, in the cha- 
pel of Henry VII. or the Jerufalem-Chamber, where there is 
an upper and lower houfe. Chamberlayne. 

The upper houfe, in the province of Canterbury, confifts of 22 
bifhops, whereof the archbifhop is always prefident ; all, at the 
opening of a convocation, are in their fcarlet robes and hoods. 
The lower houfe confifts of 22 deans, 24. prebendaries, 54. arch- 
deacons, and 44 clerks, reprefenting the diocefan clergy. 
Things are firft ufually propofed in the upper houfe ; then com- 
municated to the lower. All the members of both houfes have 
the fame privileges for themfelves and menial fervants as the 
members of parliament have. ; 
The archbifhop of York, at the fame time, holds a convscation of 
the clergy of his province, after the like manner, at York ; and, 
by conftant correfpondence, debates and concludes of the fame 
matters as are debated by that of Canterbury. Not that the nor- 
thern province is obliged to follow what the fouthern ‘one does. 
The Englifh clergy, antiently, had their reprefentatives in the 
lower houfe of parliament; as appears by the record much pri- 
zed by my lord Coke. ’ 

CONVOLUTION, a winding or turning motion, proper to the 
trunks of fome plants; asthe convolyulz, or bind-weeds, and 
the clafpers of vines, and briony. : 

Dr. Grew thinks, that all thofe plants whofe roots are twifted, 
have fuch a convolution : and he affigns two great efficient caufes 
of this winding motion, the fun and the moon. 4 

It is very eafy to try whether there be any fuch convolution or not 
in the trunks of plants; which may be done, as he hints, by ty- 
ing a little bit of paper to any of the branches which are exactly 
north, fouth, &c. and then feeing whether it will change its po- 
fition, or not, in refpeét of the point of the compafs. 

CONVOY, Efcort, a fea term, fignifying one, or more veflels of 
war, intrufted with the condu@ing of a fleet of merchants ; 
ferving as a watch, and a fhelter from the infults of the ene- 
mies of the ftate, or of pirates. 

Convoy is alfo ufed in {peaking of military affairs by land; where 
it fignifies a body of forces fent to guard a fupply of provifions, 
arms, or ammunition, going to a camp, or the like, 

CONUSANCE, 5 ticles § COSNTSANCE, 
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CONVULSION, fpafmius, in medicine, a continued involuntary 
contraétion of fome parts of the body, otherwife accuftomed to 
move according to the direétion of the will. 

It owes its origin toa contraction of the mufeles of the part, oc- 
cafioned by a too copious and violent influx of the nervous 
juice: of which there may be infinite caufes in the blood, arte- 
ries, meninges, brain, nerves, mufcles, cranium, &c, 

If the convulfion be univerfal, attended with violent motions, 
foaming at the mouth, and periodical ; it is ufually called an epi- 
lepfy. See Eptiepsy, 

The ufual evacuations and medicines proper for the cure of con- 
wulfions, are phlebotomy, emeticks, catharticks, epifpafticks, 
and proper cephalicks ; as fal volat. oleof, {pirit of lavender, fpi- 
rit of hartfhorn, tin@ure of caftor, cinnabar of antimony, caf- 
fumunar root, valerian root, volatile falt of amber, &c. given 
in different forms.—In periodical univerfal convulfions, a fadiva~ 
tion fometimes anfwers, after other courfes have failed. 
Women and children are particularly liable to convudfions : wo-= 
men after delivery ; as upon a ftoppage of the lochia, or a vio- 
lent extraétion of the placenta. See Supplement, article SPASM, 

CONVULSIVE, in medicine, is applied to thofe motions which, 
naturally, fhould depend on the will ; but which, by fome ex- 
ternal caufe, become involuntary. 
A convulfive motion, is a contraction made by fits and intervals ; 
peti it differs froma convulfion, which is a continued contra- 

ion, 
Convulfive motions arife from a diforder i 
nerves, A convulfive tenfion of the folids, 
caufes which deftroy the equilibrium that 
the folidsand the fluids, “Yourn, de fcav, 

Convutsive is alfo ufed for any thing that occafions a convulfion, 
Or convulfive motion, 

Wounds of nerves are faid to be convulfive; white hellebore is 
convulfive.—Children are very liable to convulfive diforders from 
various caufes ; as repletion, curdling of the blood in the fto- 
mach or inteftines, worms, dentition, &c. — The cranip is a 
convulfive contraGtion of fome mufcular part of the body, See 
Cramp. 

Convutsive a/thma. See the article Ast HMA: 

COOK-ROOM, ina hhip, is where the cook and the mate drefs 
and deliver out the meat, €'c.—See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. n, 32. 

COOLERS, in medicine, remedies fo called: which may be con- 
fidered under thefe two divifions:—19, Thofe which produce an 
immediate fenfe of cold ; which are fuch as have their parts in 
lefs motion than thofe of the organs of feeling. 

29, Such as bya particular vifcidity, or grofinefs of parts, give 
a greater confiftency to the animal fluids than they had before ; 
whereby they are difabled from moving fo faft, and will there. 
fore have lef$ of that inteftine force on which their heat de- 
pends. 

Of the former kind are fruits, and all acid liquors.—To the lat- 
ter belong cucumbers, and all fubftances producing vifcidity. 

COOM, aterm for foot that gathers over an oven’s mouth: alfo 

for that black greafy fubftance which works out of the wheels of 
carriages, 
Coom, or foot, is fometimes ufed in medicine, infufed in wine 
with other ingredients, as an antihyfterick, and againft palpita- 
tions of the heart, &'¢—The {pirit of foot is alfo ufed for the 
fame intentions, and in cephalick cafes. 

COOMB, or Come of corn, is a dry meafure, 
bufhels, or half a quarter. See Measure 5 feea 

COOPERIRE pallio, See Patio. 

COORDINATE, fomething of equal order, 
another. See Orver, €&c, 

COORDINATION, in refpeét of caufes, denotes an order of 
caufes, wherein feveral of the fame kind, order, and tendency, 
concur to the produétion of the fame effe. 

COPAL, a gum, or refin of an agreeable {mell, refembling that of 
frankincenfe ; it is brought from New Spain, where it oozes 
out from incifions made in the bark of a large tree ; much after 
the manner in which the vine yields its fap, when cut in the 
fpring. 

The Indians ufe it to burn on their altars : 
ans, it is ufed againft diforders of the brea 
ing, refolving, and humeétating power, 
good, it is ofa fine tranfparent yellow ; 
in the mouth, or on the fire. 

In defeét of this is brought another kind from the Antilles, which 
is almoft the only one known among the druggifts ; and its chief 
confumption is in the making of yarnifh. 

COPARCENARY, the fhare, or quota of a coparcener. See Co- 
PARCENERS, 

COPARCENERS, or Parceners, fuch as have equal portions in 
the inheritance of their anceftor, 

Coparceners are fo either by aw, or cuftom, Coparceners by law, 
are the iffue female ; which, in default ofa male heir, come e- 
qually to the lands of their anceftor. 

Coparceners by cuftom, are thofe who by fome peculiar cuftom of 
the country, challenge equal patts in fuch lands; as in Kent, 
by the cuftom of Gavelkind.—The crown of England is not 
fubje& to coparcenary. 
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COPE, an ecclefiaftical ornament, ufually wore by chantors and 
fub-chantors, when they officiate in the church-folemnity. 
It is alfo wore by the Romifh bifhops and other ordinaries: it 
reaches from the fhoulders to the feet. ‘The antients called it 
pluviale. 

§. Martin’s Cope, wasa relick, formerly in great efteem among 
the French kings ; and was often carried with them to war as 
their ftandard. 

COPERNICAN /phere. See the article SPHERE. 

Copernican jj/tem, or bypothefis, is that fyftem of the world, 
wherein the fun is fuppofed at ,reft in the center 5 and the pla- 
nets with the earth, to move in ellipfes round him. See SysTEM. 
The heavens and ftars are here fuppofed at reft ; and that diur- 
nal motion which they appear to have from eaft to weft, is im- 
puted to the earth’s motion from weit to eaft. ‘ 
This fyftem was aflerted by many of the antients 5 and particu- 
larly Ecphantus, Seleucus, Ariftarchus, Philolaus, Cleanthes Sa- 
mius, Hicetas,Heraclides Ponticus, Plato, and Pythagoras; from 
which latt it was antiently denominated the pythagoric fy/tem. 

Te was alfo held by Archimedes, in his book degranorum arene 
humero; but after him it became negleéted, and even forgotten, 
for many ages ; till about 250 yearsago, when Copernicus revi- 
ved it; from whom it took the new name of the copernican fyftem. 
Nich. Copernicus, now a name fo popular, was born at Thorn, 
in Polith Pruffia, in the year 1472, according to Junétinus, or 
1473 according to Moeftlinus. After the ufual domeftick edu- 
cation, he was fent to the univerfity of Cracow 5 where he ap- 
plied him€lf to philofophy and phyfick, and at length com- 
menced doétor in medicine. In the mean time, having a ftrong 
propenfity to mathematicks, he diligently attended the lectures 
of Albert, Brudzevius, and even learnt of him at home, After 
he had here attained to the ufe of the aftrolabe, and was entering 
upon aftronomy, he took Regiomontanus for his guide: though 
he run through all the mathematicks of the age, yet he feemed 
mott taken with perfpeétive ; on occafion whereof he learned 
painting, in which he is faid to have excelled. When 23 years 
of age, being at Bologna, he became acquainted with that emi- 
nent mathematician Dom. Maria Ferrarienfis; and was ad- 
mitted to fhare with him in making of aftronomical obferva~ 
tions, Flere, in the year 1497, Copernicus firft obferved an oc- 
cultation of palilicium by the moon. Going on to Rome, he 
taught publickly, and made fome confiderable obfervations ; 
and at his return to Cracow, he was made canon of the church 
of Wermelant, or Ermeland, and at length vicar-general. 
The courfe he took in profecuting aftronomy, which has ren- 
dered his name immortal, was as follows : Obferving how the 
aftronomers of thofe times were gravelled to make the planets 
move equably in circular orbits, viz. to fuppofe them to move, 
not about their own center, but that of the equant; and that 
they could no way make out a tolerably regular fyftem, out of 
all their fhiftsand hypothefes ; he refolved to try what he could 
do. With this view he perufed the writings of all the philo- 
fophers and aftronomers extant ; and picked out of each what 
appeared probable and elegant. In this review he was chiefly 
taken with two almoft fimilar opinions ; (the one attributed to 
Martianus Capella, the other to Apollonius Pergeus: ) which 
give a very good account of the motions of Venus and Mer- 
cury; and explain the caufe of their directions, ftations, and 
retrogradations very happily : the latter, withal, performing the 
fame in the three fuperior planets. But, then, in both thefe 
hypothefes, the earth is fuppofed the center; Copernicus 
chofe rather to adopt the opinion of the Pythagoreans; to re- 
move the earth out of the center of the world, and to give it, 
not only a diurnal motion round its own axis; but alfo an an- 
nual one round the fun. 

On this footing he began to obferve, calculate, compare, &c, 
and at length, after a long folicitous difquifition, found himfelf in 
a condition to account for the phenomena and motions of all the 
planets; and to make an orderly arrangement, or difpofition of 
the whole heavens : wherein nothing could be altered, or difpla- 
ced, without bringing the utmoft confufion into the whole. 
Thefe things he began to write down about the year 1507. He 
then proceeded to furnifh him(elf with fome new apparatus ; par- 
ticularly a paralla@tick inftrument, and fome Ptolemaic rulers, 
wherewith to obferve the altitude of the ftars, and determine the 
periods of the fun and moon : and without other means, compo- 
fed his fix books de orbium ceele/tium revolutionibus ; containing 
the whole of aftronomy, delivered after the example of Ptolemy, 
ina geometrical method. We have already obferved that he be- 
gan itin 1507 ; he finifhed itin 1530. Five years after he po- 
lifhed and improved it. He died of a dyfentery, anda palfy on 
his right fide, in the year 1543.—See the order, and difpofition 
of the heavenly bodies, as laid down by him, compared with thofe 
in the other fyftems, under the head System. 

COPERNICUS, is the name of an aftronomical inftrument, con- 
trived by Mr. Whifton, for the calculation and exhibition of 
eclipfes, and of the motions of the planets, both the primary 
and fecondary ones, Sc. 

It was fo called by the inventor, as being built on the copernican 
fyftem ; or as reprefenting the heavenly bodies agreeable thereto. 
Tt confifts of feveral concentrical circles of wood ; upon which 
are infcribed numbers, transferred either from the aftronomical 
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tables: by the various difpofitions of thefe circles, which are 
made fo as to flide within each other, queftions are folved ; and 
thus long calculations are faved, and the work of many hours 
brought into a few minutes. 

For the exhibition of eclipfes, there is a peculiar apparatus, con- 
fifting of a terreftrial globe,fo difpofed,as that being turned round 
itsaxis, the light of the fun, or a candle, is projeéted through a 
glafs plane, marked out into concentrick circles, exprefling di- 
gits of the eclipfe ; and thus is the path of the eclipfe, with its 
degree or quantity in every part of its path, agreeably and ac- 
curately reprefented. 

The inftrument not being very common, a particular defcrip- 
tion were fuperfluous. The author of it has wrote a book ex- 
prefly to explain it. 


COPHTI*, Coputs, or Copri, a name given to the chriftians 


of Egypt ; who are of the feet of Jacobites. 


* The criticks are extremely divided about the origin, and ortho- 
graphy ofthe word: fome write it gophti, others cophtites, copb- 
lite, copts, &c. Scaliger derives the name from coptos, an an- 
tiently celebrated town of Egypt, the metropolis of the Thebaid. 
Kircher refutes this opinion, and maintains, that the word origi- 
nally fignifies cat, and circumcifed ; and was ‘given thefe people 
by the Mahometans, by way of reproach, in regard of their pra- 
étice of circumcifing : but P. Sollier, another Jefuit, refutes this 
opinion. Scaliger afterwards changed his opinion,and derived the 
word from Aryug7G@~, the antient name of Egypt, by retrench- 
ing the firft fyllable : but this opinion, too, P. Sollier difputes. 
John de Leo and others fay, that the Egyptians antiently called 
their country e/cbibth or ciéth, from Cibth their firft king, 
whence cophtite, &c. others fay from Cobtim fecond king of 
Egypt. Vanfleb derives the word copht from Copt fon of Mifra- 
im, grandfon of Noah.—All thefe etymologies P. Sollier rejects, 
on this principle, that were they true, the Egyptians ought all 
equally to be called cophti; whereas, in effect, none but the 
Chriftians, and among thofe none but the Jacobites bear the 
name ; the Melchites not being comprehended under it.—Hence 
he chufes to derive the word from the name acobite,by retrench- 
ing the firft fyllable; whence cobite, cobta, copla, and cophta. 


The Cophts havea patriarch, who refides at Cairo, but he takes 
his title from Alexandria: he has noarchbifhop under him, but 
eleven or twelve bifhops. The reft of the clergy, whether fecu- 
lar or regular, is compofed of the orders of S.Anthony, S~Paul, 
and §, Macarius, who have each their monafteries. 
Befide the orders of priefts, deacons, and fubdeacons, the Cophis 
have likewife archimandrites, the dignity whereof they confer 
with all the prayers and ceremonies of a ftrict ordination. 
This makes a confiderable difference among the priefts; and 
befides the rank and authority it gives them with regard to the 
religious, it comprehends the degree and funétions of arch- 
priefts. By a cuftom of 600 years ftanding, if a prieft elected 
bifhop be not already archimandrite, that dignity mut be con- 
ferred on him before epifcopal ordination. 
The fecond perfon among the clergy, after the patriarch, is the 
titular patriarch of Jerufalem, who alfo refides at Cairo, by rea- 
fon of the few Cophts at Jerufalem ; heis, in effect, little more 
than bifhop of Cairo: only he goes to Jerufalem every Eatter, 
and vifits fome other places in Paleftine near Egypt, which 
owns his jurifdiGtion. To him belongs the government of the 
cophtic church, during the vacancy of the patriarchial fee. 
To be eleéted patriarch, it is neceflary the perfon have lived all 
his life in continence ; and even that he bea virgin: it is he 
confers the bifhopricks. ‘To be elected bifhop, the perfan muft 
be in the celibate ; or, ifhe have been married, it muft not be 
above once. 
The priefts and inferior minifters are allowed to be married be- 
fore ordination ; but are not obliged to it, as Ludolphus mifta- 
kenly obferves. They have an infinity of deacons, and even 
confer the dignity frequently on children. None but the loweft 
rank among the people commence ecclefiafticks ; whence arifes 
that exceflive ignorance found among them: yet the refpect of 
the laity towards the clergy is very extraordinary. 
Their office is longer than the Roman office, and never changes 
in any thing: they have three liturgies, which they vary occa- 
fionally. 
The monaftick life is in great efteem among the Cophts: to be 
admitted into it, there is always required the confent of the bi- 
fhop. The religious Cophts make a vow of perpetual chaftity 5 
renounce the world, and live with great aufterity in defarts: 
they are obliged to fleep in their cloths and their girdle, ona 
matt ftretched on the ground ; and to proftrate themfelves eve- 
ry evening 150 times, with their face and breaft on the ground. 
They are all, both men and women, of the feum of the people; 
and live onalms. The nunneries are properly hofpitals ; and fev 
enter but widows reduced to beggary. 
F. Roderic reduces the errors and opinions of the Guphts to the 
following heads : 1°. That they put away their wives,and efpoufe 
others while the firft are living. 2%. That they have even fa- 
craments, viz. baptifm, the eucharift, confirmation, ordination, 
faith, fafting, and prayer. 3°. That they deny the holy fpirit to 
proceed from the fon. 4°. That they only allow of three cecu- 
menical councils; that of Nice, Conftantinople, and Ephefus. 
5°. That they only allow of one nature, will, and operation in 
Jefus Chrift after the union of the humanity with the ca 
or 
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For their errors in difcipline, they may be reduced, 1°, To 
the praétice of circumcifing their children before baptifm, 
which has obtained among thein from the twelfth century. 
2°. To their ordaining deacons at five years of age. 3°. To 
their allowing of marriage in the fecond degree. 4°. To their 
forbearing to eat blood: to which fome add their belief of a 
baptifm by fire, which they confer by applying a hot iron to 
their forehead or cheeks. 

Others palliate thefe errors, and fhew that many of them are 
rather abufes of particular perfons, than doétrines of the fect. 
‘This feems to be the cafe with regard to their polygamy, eat- 
ing.of blood, marrying in the fecond degree, and the baptifm 
of fire: for circumcifion, it is not practifed as a ceremony of 
religion ; nor as of any divine appointment, but merely as a 
cuftom which they derive from the Ifhmaelites; and which, 
perhaps, may have had its origin from a view to health and 
decency in thofe hot countries. 

The Cophis, at different times, have made feveral re-unions 
with the Latins; but always in appearance only, and under 
fome neceffity of their affairs. In the time of pope Paul IV. 
a Syrian was difpatched to Rome from the patriarch of Alex- 
andria, with letters to that pope; wherein he acknowledged 
his authority, and promifed obedience; defiring a perfon 
might be difpatched to Alexandria, to treat about a re-union 
of his church to that at Rome: purfuant to which, Pius IV. 
fucceffor to Paul, chofe F. Roderic, a Jefuit, whom he dif- 
patched in 1561, in quality of apoftolical nuntio. 

But the Jefuit, upon a conference with two Cophts deputed for 
that purpofe by the patriarch, was made to know, that the titles 
of father of fathers, paftor of paftors, and mafter of all churches, 
which the patriarch had beftowed on the pope in his letters, 
were no more than mere matters of civility and compliment ; 
and that it was in this manner the patriarch ufed to write to 
his friends : they added, that fince the council of Chalcedon, 
and the eftablifhment of feveral patriarchs independent of one 
another ; each was chief and mafter of his own chiirch. This 
was the anfwer the patriarch gave the pope, after he had re- 
ceived a fum of money remitted to him from Rome, by the 

__ hands of the Venetian conful. 

COPHTIC, or Copric, the language of the Cophts. 

This is the antient language of the Egyptians, mixed with a 
great deal of Greck; the charaéters it is written in being all 
Greek, 

F, Kircher is the firft who publithed a grammar, and vocabulary 
of the Cophtic. There is not known any book extant in the 
Cophtic; except tranflations of the holy fcriptures, or of eccle- 
fiaftical offices ; or others that have relation thereto, as diétio- 
aries, &c, 

The antient Cophtic is now no longer found, but in books: the 
language now ufed throughout the country is Arabic. 

The old Cophticy which Kircher maintains to be a mother- 
tongue, and independent of all others, had been much altered 
by the Greek: for befides that it has borrowed all its cha- 
raéters from the Greek, with a very little variation; a great 
number of the words are pure Greek, 

Voffius, indeed, afferts that there was no Cophtic language till 
after Egypt became fubject to the Arabs. The language, ac- 
cording to him, is a mixture of Greek and Arabic: the very 
name thereof not being in the world till after the Arabs were 
mafters of the country. But this, M. Simoh obferves, proves 
nothing ; except that what was antiently called Egyptian, has 
fince by the Arabs been called Cophtic, by a corruption of 
fpeech. There are, it is true, Arabic words in the Cophtic ; 
yet this by no means proves but that there was a language be- 
fore that time, either Cophtic or Egyptian. Pietro de la Valle 
obferves, that the Cophts have entirely loft their antient 
tongue ; that it is now no longer underftood among them; 
that they have nothing extant therein but fome facred books; 
and that they ftill fay mafs in it: fol hanno in fa alcuni libri 
Sacri, dicendo ancora la maffa iu quella lingua, ° 

All their other books have been tranflated into Arabic, which 
is their yulgar tongue ; and this has occafioned the originals to 
be loft: it is added, that they rehearfe the epiftles and gofpels 
in the mafs, twice ; once in Arabic, and once in Cophtic. 
Indeed, if we believe F. Vanfleb, the Cophts fay the mais in 
Arabic, all but the epiftles and gofpels, which they rehearfe both 
in that and Cophtic; La maffa celebrano in lingua Arabica, ec- 
cetto PEvangelio S alcune altre cofe che fagliano leggere nella lin- 
gua Copta & Araba. 

Copuric bible. See the article Brse. 

COPIA ibelli deliberanda, a writ which lies in cafe where a man 
cannot get the copy of a libel at the hands of the ecclefiaftical 
judge. 

Cornu Corta. See Cornucoria. 

COPIATA, under the weftern empire, a grave-digger.—In the 
firft ages of the church, there were clerks deftined for this em- 
ployment, In the year 357, Conftantine made a law in fa- 
vour of the priefts copiate, i. e. of thofe who had the care of 
interrments ; whereby he exempts them from the luftral con- 
tribution which all other traders paid, 

It was under him alfo that they firft began to be called copiata, 
q. 4, Clerks deftined for bodily labour, from xer@-, of xow]e, 
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Jeindo, cado, ferio, I cut, beat, &c. Before that time they 
were called decani and Jeé?icarii ; perhaps, becaufe they were 
divided by decads or tens, each whereof had a bier or litter for 
the carriage of the dead bodies, Their place among the clerks; 
was the next in order before the chantors, 

COPING of a wall, the top or cover of a wall, made floping 
to carry off the wet. 

Copine over, in carpentry, a fort of hanging over, not fquare.ta 
its upright, but bevelling on its under fide till it end in an edge. 

COPIVI, Carivi, Copaysa, or Cupaysa, a balm or bal- 
fam, oozing out of incifions made in a tree of Brazil 3 not 
taken notice of but by very late writers; at leaft, not under 
this name. 
It is of a thinher confiftence than common turpentine, but 
much more fragrant, and deterfive. It is extremely quick in 
pafling off by urine, and mightily cleanfes thofe paflages ; by 
which it has obtained very much in gonorrhzeas, feminal weak 
nefles, the whites, and all obftruétions, and ulcerations of thofe 
parts. It is likewife 4 powerful balfamick, and is good in many 
diftempers of the breaft, efpecially in catarrhs, tickling coughs, 
fpitting of blood, &c. In dyfenteries and diarrhaeas of long 
continuance, where the mucus that lines the inteftines is by 
the acrimony of the humours abraded, it is of great fervice in 
fupplying its place by its balfamick quality. It mixes intimate- 
ly with the yolk of an egg.—The Jews ufe it to ftop the flux 
of blood after circumcifion. 

COPPEL, Corex, or Curren, a veflel ufed by refiners, and 
eflayers, to try, and purify their metals. 
The coppel of affay, is a little flat veflel, made of vegetable 
afhes, and bones of fheeps feet, calcined and lixiviated, to fe- 
parate the falts, which would otherwife make it crack. At 
the bottom of the veflel is a little cavity filled with a kind of 
white varnifh, compofed of hartfhorn, or pike-bones, calcined 
and diluted in water: the ufe of this liquor is, that the gold or 
filver to be eflayed may be more conveniently lodged, and that 
the button of the eflay may be feparated the more eafily, 
Note, Though metals may be tried otherwife than by coppelling : 
and though the touchftone, graver, &c. are of fome fervice to 
the goldfmith in judging of their purity ; yet, without the cop- 
pel, it is difficult, not to fay impoffible, to know their precife 
degree of purity, 
The refiner’s coppel, is a large freeftone veffel, lined withinfide 
with a kind of plafter made of afhes well lixiviated, cleanfed, 
dried, beaten and fifted. 
In this kind of coppél it is that they purify their gold and filver, 
by adding lead to it, “and expofing the whole to a violent fire, 
See Supplement, article Coprer. 


COPPER, a hard, heavy, dugtile metal ; found in mines, in 


feveral parts of Europe, but moft abundantly in Sweden, 
Copper is of all metals the moft duétile and malleable after gold 
and filver ; and it abounds very much in vitriol and fulphur, 
The chymifts call it venus; as fuppofing it to have fome more 
immediate relation to that planet. By an analyfis it appears 
compofed of a fulphur ill digefted, a yellowith mercury, and 
a red falt. 
Copper is found in glebes or ftones of various forms and colours i 
which are firft beaten {mall and wafhed, to feparate them from 
the earthy, &c. parts wherewith they are mixed. 
After wafhing they are fmelted, and the melted matter run into 
a kind of moulds, to form large blocks, by fome called falmons, 
and by others cates of copper. This is the ordinary copper. 
To render it more pure and beautiful, they melt it again once 
or twice; fome of its coarfe earthy parts being left behind at 
each fufion, and a quantity of tin and antimony added in each. 
In this ftate it is called rofe copper, in Latin es pelofum. 
Copper is fometimes alfo found native and pure in the mines, 
either in form of threads, or in, fakes, plates, grains, or other 
mafles and lumps.—This is called virgin copper. 
Of a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris, is formed bras, 
which the French call cuture jaune, yellow copper, in contra- 
diftin&tion to natural copper, which they call cuivre rouge, red 
copper. See Brass. 
Copper melted together with 22 or 23 pounds of fine tin per 
quintal, makes bell metal. See Bexy metal, 
Copper and brafs melted in equal quantities, make what the 
French call bronze, ufed for figures, ftatues, &c, 
Copper turns white by an unétion of fpirit of wine and orpiment: 
Pliny fays there is a copper naturally white, found underneath 
4 the filver yore See Supplement, article CurpRUM. 
agraving on COPPER. A ENGRAVING. 
Refining of CorPer, $ See heats REFINING. 

Chymifts give the denomination Saffron of copper, ox crocus ve- 
neris, tO a preparation of copper plates ftratified with decrepi- 
tated falt, in a crucible; after having extinguifhed them in 
water, and fcraped them with iron inftruments, It is very 
red, and is ufed in emplaifters to cleanfe wounds, and ulcers, 
Some chymifts have pretended that the fpirit of copper isa real 
alkaheft, capable of diflolving wholly pearls, corals, crabs 
eyes, Sc. without any diminution of its force ; but experi- 
ence has fhewn the contrary. 
4s uflum, fometimes alfo called faffron of venus, is nothing but 
copper calcined ina violent fire, 

Verdigreafe 
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Verdigteafe is a ruft of copper, See VerpiGREAase.—Becher 
obferves, that the drinking of acid liquors, even out of common 
filver plate, is very unwholefome, by reafon of the mixture of 
copper therein; much more is it fo out of veflels of copper. 

COPPERAS, a name given to vitriol, particularly to vitriol of 
iron, 

Copperas is purified and prepared in the fame manner as allum 
and falt-petre, by pafling through feveral lixiviums, till it be 
wholly reduced to cryftal. Me “ 

Some make copperas to be the chalcitis of the antients. But 
the more common opinion is, that their chalcitis was a ftone, 
not a pure falt, : 

There is copperas of England, of Pifa, Germany, Cyprus, Hun- 
gary, and Italy; which differ from each other in colour, 
richnefs, and perfection. : ; é i 
White copperas, is a vitriol of iron, with a mixture of fome 
other mineral, brought from Germany in cakes of 40 or 50 
pound each : fuch are thofe brought from Goflar in Saxony. 
The Englifh copperas is of a fine green; that of Cyprus and 
Hungary is of a sky blue, and has copper for its bafis, It is 
in pieces cut like the point of a diamond. That of Pifa and 
Italy is likewile green 5 and the laft as tranfparent as glafs. 
The Englith green copperas is of confiderable ufe in many pre- 
parations; but efpecially in dying. The hatters alfo ufe it in 
their dye; and this and galls are the ingredients that compofe 
writing-ink. 

The ordinary Englith copperas is made of a kind of ftones found 
on the fea-fhore in Eflex, Hampfhire, and fo weftward, ordi- 
natily called gold floes, from their colour; they abound much 
in iron, 

To prepate, the copperas from them, they are expoftd to the 
weather in beds above ground, and receive the rains and dews, 
which in time break and diffolve the ftones: the liquor that 
runs off is pumped into boilers, in which is firft put old iron, 
which in boiling diffolves. When the boiling is finifhed, 
the liquor is drawn off into coolers, where it fhoots into 
cryftals. 

The works at Deptford for making it, are known to moft peo- 
ple-—Many chymitts diffolve this, and fhoot it again, to fell 
it for the common falt of fteel. 

COPPICE, or Corse, a little wood, confifting of under-woods ; 
and fuch as may be raifed either by fowing, or planting. 

COPULA, in logick, a verb that conneéts any two terms in a 
propofition, either negative or affirmative: as, 4 rae is fweet 5 
where is is the copula. 

COPULATION. Sce the articles Corrron, ConcRess, and 
CoNnsUMMATION. 

COPULATIVE Propofitions, are thofe which include feveral fub- 
je€ts, or feveral attributes joined together by an affirmative or 
negative conjunction. 

Thus, v. gr. power and riches do not make a man happy. Where 
and is the conjunétion that couples power and riches. 
Conjunétion Copurative. See ConJUNCTION, 

COPY, ina law-fenfe, a tranfcript of a writing or inftrument, 
made for the ufe and fatisfaétion of fome of the parties con- 
cerned; or in order to preferve the memory thereof. See 
Copia. 

Such a Copy was taken from the original ; has been collated 
with ‘the original. Antient documents do now’few of them 
fubfift otherwife than in copies. 

Cory is alfo ufed for an imitation of any original work ; particu- 
larly a painting, draught, figure, Se. 

Copy, among printers, denotes the manufcript, or original of a 
book given to print from, 

In this fenfe, they fay, the prefs fands ftill for want of copy: 
fuch an author’s copy is good, i. ¢. it is fair, legible, orderly, 
tc. and fuch another’s otherwife. 

In the bookféller’s language, a gaed copy is that which produces 
a faleable book. 

To caft off a copy, is to make a computation of the number of 
fheets a manufcript will make in print. 

Tenant by Copy of court-roll. See TENANT. 

COPY-HOLD, isa tenure for which the tenant has nothing to 
fhew but the copy of the roll made by the fteward of the lord’s 
court. 

The fteward of the court is, among other things, to enroll and 
keep a regifter of all fuch tenants as are admitted toany parcel 
of land, or tenement belonging to the manor ; and the tranfcript 
is called the copy of the court-rall, which the tenant keepsas his 
own evidence. 

This tenure is called a bafe tenure, becaufe the tenant holds, in 
fome fort, at the will of the lord, Fitzherbert fays, it was 
formerly called tenure in villenage ; and that copy-hold is but a 
modern name. However, it is not fimply at the lord’s will, 
but according to the cuftom of the manor; fo that if the 
copy-holder doth not break that cuftom, and forfeit his tenure, 
he feems not to ftand at the lord’s courtefy.—Thefe cuftoms 
are infinite; varying in one point or other almoft in every 
manor, 

Copy-holders, wpon admittance, pay a fine to the lord ; which 
fines are in fome manors certain, in others not; but yet, if the 


lord exceeds two years value, the court of chancery, king’s- 
bench, &¢. have, in their feveral jurifdiétions, power to re- 
duce the fine. 

In many places, the copy-holds are a kind of inheritance, and 
termed cu/fomary, becaufe the tenant dying, and the hold be- 
coming void, the next of blood paying the cuftomary fine, as 
two fhillings an acre, or the like, may not be denied his ad- 
miffion. Some copy-holders have by cuftom the wood growing 
upon their own land; fome, again, hold by the verge in anti- 
entdemefne, fo that though they hold by copy, they are yet ac- 
counted a kind of frecholders: laftly, fome others hold by 
common tenure, called mere copy-hold; whofe land, upon fe- 
lony committed, efcheats to the lord of the manor, 

This is the land which the Saxons called fe/tland, as being held 
Sine feripto, in contradiftin@ion to bockland, or charter-land, ter= 
va ex fcripte, and now free-land, See Cuarrer-Lanp, and 
FREE-HOLD. 

COPY-HOLDER, is defined by Weft, a perfon admitted tenant 
of any lands, or tenements within a manor, which, time out 
of rae of a ~ = cuftom thereof, have been devifable to 
fuch as will take the fame by copy of court-roll i 
the cuftom of the faid poe A € Resin ad 

COQ, ad med. confumpt, an abbreviature among phyficians, fig- 
nifying that the thing is to be boiled till half of it be eon 
fumed.—Coq. in 8. 2. Aq. implies it to be boiled in a fufficient 
quantity of common water, 

COR, in anatomy. See the article Hearr. 

Cor caroli, in aftronomy, an extra conftellated flar in the nor- 
thern hemifphere, fituated between the coma berenices and 
urfa major ; fo called by Dr. Halley in honour of king 
Charles. 

Cor Aydra@, in aftronoiy, a ftat of the fecond magnitude, in 
the heart of the conftellation hydra; the twelfth in order in 
Ptolemy’s catalogue ; the eleventh in Tycho’s; and the twen- 
ty-fifth in the Britannic. Its longitude is 22° 57/ 59/1, its la- 
titude 22° 24! 32!) fouth. 

Cor /eonis, or regulus, a fixed ftar of the firft magnitude, in the 
conftellation Jeo. See Leo. 

CORACOBRACHIALIS, a mufcle which arifes from the pro- 
ceffus coracoides of the fcapula, by a tendinous beginning ; 
and paffing over the articulation of the humerus, is inferted 
into the middle and internal part of that bone, and with the 
deltoides and fupra-fpinatus, lifts the arm upwards; and alone 
obliquely outwards.—See Tab. Anat. (myol.) fig. t. n. 23. 

CORACOHYOID/KUS *, in anatomy, a mufcle which has its 
origin from the proceflus coracoides of the omoplate ; or rather, 
according to Keil, from the upper edge of the fcapula, near 
its neck; whence afcending obliquely under the maftoidxus, 
it is inferted into the os hyoides; which it ferves to pull ob- 
liquely downwards.—See ‘Lab. Anat, (myol.) Fig. 2. lit. o. 
fig. 1. n. 37, See alfo Hyornes, 

* The word is formed from coracsides and byoides, the two parts. 

It is alfo called diga/fricus, as having two bellies at its two 
extremities, and a tendon in the middle to give room for 
the paflage of the carotid and inner jugular artery. See Di- 
GASTRIC. 

CORACOIDES *, in anatomy, a fall, fharp procefs of the fca- 
pula; fo called from its refembling a crow’s bill.—See Tab. 
Anat. (Oftedl.) fig. 3.0.5.5. See alfo Process, and ScaPuLa. 

* The word cowes from the Grek noe, xoegx@-, corvus, and 
adQ, imago. z 

The coracoides is placed in the upper part of the neck, and pro- 
jects over the head of the bone of the arm.—It ferves to 
ftrengthen the articulation of the fhoulder ; and gives origin 
to one of the mufcles of the arm, 

CORAL, in natural hiftory, a produétion of the fea, ufually 
ranked among the number of marine plants *, 

* The nature of cora/ muft needs be very difficult to determine : 
for the antients, without hefitation, took it fora ftone ; moft of 
the moderns hold it a vegetable ; of late days, M. de Reaumur 
maintains it partly plant, partly fone; while another curious 
and able naturalift, who has much itudied the produétions of 
the fea, almoft ranks it in the number of animals, as imagining 
it the work of certain fea infeéts. Wid. Hift. Acad. R. Scienc. 
an. 1728. p. 50. mem. p. 378. 

The opinion of its being a vegetable, is, however, now fo 
well eftablifhed, that all other fentiments feem almoft pre- 
cluded, P. Kircher fuppofes entire forefts of it, at the bot- 
tom of the fea; and M. Tournefort, an able botanift, main- 
tains that it evidently multiplies by feed; and the count de 
Marfigli has even difcovered fome parts therein which feem to 
ferve the purpofe of feeds and flowers. 

Coral, then, being eftablifhed a plant, has, in that quality roots, 
wherewith it is faftened to the rock whereon it grows: thefe 
roots are covgred with a bark, often befet with ffarry pores, 
which traverfé them from top ta bottom. Above the roots is the 
ligneous part of the plant, if we may fo call a fubftance that ra- 
ther feems to refemble ftone than wood. It is divided into bran- 
ches like other plants ; having white ftreaks therein, which feem 
to reprefent a kind of fibres. The extremities of the plant are 
rounded with little bowls, ordinarily divided into fix cells, filled 
with a humour fomewhat like milk, fatty, tharp, and aftri 
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Laflly, that nothing may be wanting to-conftitute a real plant, 
thefe bowls are efteemed a kind of pods, or capful, containing 
the feed of the coral. Itis even faid, that in. what place, or on 
‘what matter foever this juice be fhed, it carries fecundity with it, 
and produces a plant of coral: whence it is, that-in the cabinets 
of the curious, we find fome of it on dead mens skulls, pieces of 
earthen ware, and other kinds of folid bodies, which chance and 
the working of the fea have thrown into fome of F. Kircher’s 
forefts. Coral, M, le Comte de Marligli obferves, grows chiefly 
in grottos whofe mouth or aperture is towards the fouth, and 
their vault, or concave arch nearly parallel to the furface of the 
earth. For its growth, it is neceflary the {ea be as quiet asa 
pond :. it yegetates the contrary way to all other plants ; its foot 
adhering to the top of the grotto, and its branches {hooting 
downwards. The foot takes the exact form of the folid it grows 
to, and even coversit, likea plate, to a certain extent; which 
M. de Marfigli thinks a proof that its fub{tance was originally 
fluid: and what confirms the thought, is, that the fame fub- 
ftance fhall fometimes line the infide of a fhell, which it could 
never have entered but.in form of a fluid. 

Upon a nice examen of the feveral parts of cora/, M. de Marfigli 
gathers, that all its organifm, with regard to vegetation, confifts 
initsrind ; that the tubules of this rind filtrate a juice which fills 
the cellules, and runs along the canals as far as the extremities 
of the branches * ; and that this juice being petrified, both in the 
cells encompafiing the coralline fubftance, and in thofe of the ex- 
tremities of the branches whofe fubftance is not yet formed, 
makes the plant grow both in height and bulk. 


* Tt was held a paradox in 1710 to affert, that all that appears orga- 
nical in cora/, with regard to vegetation, confifted in its rind, and 
in the furface of the proper coralline fubftance immediately co- 
vered with this rind.—But M. de Reaumur has lately adopted 
and fortified this opinion. He takes for a plant the coarfe vifible 
rind of coral, which is very different from what we properly call 
coral; and alfo another much finer rind which the eyes do not 
diftinguith from the proper coralline fubftance covered by it : and 
all the reft, that is, almoft the whole coralline fubftance, he takes 
fora mere ftone without any organization, There are many 
plants which cannot grow without being fupported : this is un- 
der the {ame neceffity, But whereas others go out in fearch of 
fupports, and meet with foreign bodies already formed; coral 
forms itfelfa fupport within itlelf, and invefts it with its own 
fubflance, Hift. Acad. R. Science. An. 1727. p. em 


The antients believed that coral was foft while it continued at 
the bottom of the water ; and that it only became hatd and {o- 
lid by the impreffion of the air. But the moderns are convin- 
ced of the contrary from experience ; and know that there was 
more of imagination than truth in the name gorgonium, which 
they gave it, to fhew that Medufa’s head did not convert objects 
into ftone, more furely than coral became petrified as foon as it 
appeared in the air. 
There are, properly, but three kinds of coral, red, white, and 
black; the black is the rareft and moft efteemed; but it is the 
red that is ordinarily ufedin medicine. It muft be chofen thick, 
fmooth, and fhining, and of a beautiful red, not covered with 
any tartarcous matter. 
There is a kind of white cara) pierced full of holes, and a black 
coral, named antipates ; appearing of a different nature from the 
reft:, but thefe are of no ufe.—The chymifts draw a magifte- 
rial tincture from coral, and a fale. 
Coral gives title to an officinal compofition, called jrup of coral, 
fometimes prefcribed by phyficians ; as is likewife the powder of 
coral finely ground, and afterwards levigated ona marble, and 
made up intoa proper form, But there are few except thofe 
who are fond of medicines with gems in them that make ufe 
hereof. By means of its exceeding hardnefs, it is fufpected to 
take away. with it a great deal of the levigating ftone. 
The virtues attributed to coral and its preparations, are that it 
isaftringent,and therefore of ufe in diarrhzas,too large fluxes of 
the menftrua, and floodings ; of fervice in the fluor albus, and 
to prevent mifcarriages ; befide its ufe in common as a teftace- 
ous powder in childrens difeafes, tc. 
Some alfo attribute to coral the immediate ftopping of blood, the 
Securing of houfes from thunder-bolts, the keeping away of evil, 
fpirits, and the promoting of dentition. It is added that coral ap- 
pears redder wore on aman than ona woman; that it becomes 
pale and livid when wore by a fick perfon; and that the changes 
in the plant correfpond with thofe in the difeafe. But for thefe, 
and many more fancies of the fame kind, credat ‘fudeus apella. 
—lts chief ufe we know of, is in chaplets, beads, and other toys. 
Corax Fiery. The time for fithing coral is from April to July : 
the places are the Perfian Gulf, Red Sea, coafts of Africa to- 
wards the Baftion of France, the Ifles of Majorca and Corfica, 
and the coafts of Provence and Catalonia, 
‘The method of fifhing is nearly the fame in all places: that u- 
fed at the Baftion of France, where there is an eftablifhed fifh- 
ery, under the direction of a company at Marfeilles, is as fol- 
follows, 
Sevenor eight men goin a boat, 
proprietor ; the cafter throws his 
chine wherewith he 
Vou 


commanded by the patron or 
net, if we may fo call the ma- 
¢ ufes to tear up the coral from the bottom of 
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the fea; and the other fix manage the boat. 'The riet is compo- 
fed of two beams tied acrofs, witha leaden weight to prefs them 
down : to the beams is faftened a great quantity of hemp loofe- 
ly twitted round, among which they mix fome ftrong nets, 

In this condition the machine is let down into the fea; and 
when the coral is pretty ftrongly embarraffed in the hemp and 
the nets, they draw it out by a rope ; which they unwind ac- 
cording to the depth, and which fometimes requires half a do- 
zen boats to draw. If the rope happen to break, the fifhermen 
are in great danger of drowning. 

Before the fifhermen go out, they agree on the price of the co- 

| ral, which is ordinarily at the rate of 45. 6 d, per pound. 

When the fifhery is over, which in a feafon ufually amounts'to 
25 quintals of coral each boat; it is divided into 13 parts ; the 
patron whereof, or mafter coraller, has four, the cafter two, 
and each of the fix companions one: the 13th being referved 
for the company, &c. r 

Artificial Con ax, is made of cinnabar well beaten ; a layer where- 
of is applied on 2 piece of wood well dried, and polifhed, firft 
moiftened with fize: the whole is then again polifhed; and 
for varnifh, rubbed oyer withthe white of an egg. 

CORALLINE,) Sea Mb/s; a plant found adhering ‘to rocks, 
thells, and even to coral,—It has no ftem, but its branches fhoot 
immediately out of the root, Its ufe in medicine is not very con~ 
fiderable ; yet it is fuppofed of fome effeét to deftroy worms in 
children when taken in powder ; and is alfo ufed as an orna- 
ment in rock-work. The beft is greenifh ; the worft afh-co- 
loured ; the red is not much better, 

CORALLINUM Arcanum, See the article ARCANUM. 

CORAM non Fudice, in law, is when a caufe is brought into a 
court whereof the judges have no jurifdiétion. 

CORBAN, a feripture term, fignifying an oblation, or offering to 
God on the altar, ; 

Corzan, alfo denotes a ceremony ii ufe among the Mahometans, 
yearly performed at the foot of mount Ararat in Arabia, near 
Mecca.—It confifts in flaying a great number of fheep, and di- 
ftributing them among the poor, 

CORBEILS, in fortification, little baskets, abouta foot and an 
half high, eight inches wide at the bottom, and twelve at the 
top; which being filled with earth, are frequently fet one a- 
gainft another upon the parapet, or elfewhere ; leaving certain 
port-holes, from whence to fire upon the enemy under covert, 
without being feen by them, 

CORBEL, in architeSture, the reprefentation of a basket, fome- 
times feen on the heads of Caryatides, 

The word is alfo ufed for the vafe or tambour of the Corinthian 
column ; fo called from its refemblance of a basket ; or becanfe 
it was firft formed on the model of a basket. 

Corzer, or Corsrt, is alfo ufed in building for afhort piece of 

timber placed ina wall, with itsend fticking out fix or eight in= 
ches; as occafion fetves, in manner of a fhouldering-piece. 
The under part of the end thus fticking out, is fometimes cut 
into the form of a boultin; fometimes of an ogee, and fome- 
times of a face, €¥c. according to the workman’s fancy ; the 
upper fide being plain and flat. 
Thefe corbels are ufually placed for ftrength immediately under 
the femi-girders of a platform, and fometimes under the ends of 
camber-beams : in which latter cafe, they are commonly placed 
afoot or two below the beam, and have a piece of timber ftand- 
ing upright clofe to the wall from the corbel to the beam. 

CorsBeEx is alfo ufed by fome architeéts fora niche, or hollow left 
in walls for images, figures, or ftatues to ftand in. 

CORD*, or Cuorp, an afiemblage of feveral threads of hemp, 
cabled or twifted together by means of a wheel, 

* The word eonies from the Greek yopd', which properly figni- 
fies an inteftine, or gut,whereof cords may be made. See Cuorp- 

Corp of 8. Francis, a kind of rope adorned with knots, wore b 
the brothers of the fraternity inftituted in honour of that faint, 
Some, as the cordeliers,, capuchins, minorites, and recolets,wear 
it white; others, as the pique-puces, black. — Its defign is to 
commemorate the bonds wherewith Jefus Chrift was bound. 

The faciety of the Cord, includes a great number of people befides 
religious, ‘To obtain indulgences, they ate only obliged to fay 
five paters, five ave marys and gloria patri’s, and to wear this 
rope, which muft have been tirft blefled by the fuperiors of the 
order. 

Corn of Wood, a certain quantity of wood for burning ; fo called, 
becaufe formerly meafured with a cord, 

It is now meafured between two ftakes of wood, four foot high, 
and eight foot apart ; and isto be four foot broad, or deep. 

Corv-Wiaed, is properly new wood ; and fuch as when brought by 
water comes aboard a veflel, in oppofition to that which is float- 
ed. All burning wood not exceeding 18 inches circumference, 
is deemed cord-qwaod, S 

Corby in geometry, mufick, &c. See Cuorp. 

CORDAGE, in the fea-language, is ufed in general for all the 
ropes and cords, big and {mall, ufed in the rigging and fitting 
out of a veflel. See Rope and Riccine. 

The word is alfo ufed for the art of preparing and manufactu- 
ring the ropés, &c. 4 
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‘The cordage is faid to be baked, when having paffed a ftove or o- 

ther hot place, it is drained of all its moifture. ; ‘ 

White cordage, is that net yet pitched. — Cordage pitched in the 

five, is that which is pafled through hot pitch as it comes out of 
the ftove. Each quintal of cordage may take up about 20 pounds 
of pitch. The cordage is fometimes pitched in the thread. ¥ 
When a ropeis faid to be of fix inches, it is underftood of fix in- 
ches around, or in circumference. The commerce of cordage is 
very confiderable at Amfterdam: that made of Coningsberg 
hemp is valued at 20 per cent. more than that of Mufcovy hemp. 
They are fold by weight. Mh j ‘ 
The number of ropes required in fitting out a veffel is almoft in- 
conceivable; each has its particular name and ufe. . 

The Spaniards make a kind of fhoes of cordage, which they call 
alpargates, whereof they ufe great quantities at home, and yet 
drive a very confiderable commerce to the Indies; fo as to fend 
away whole fhip-loads thereof. —The Indians make their cordage 
of the bark of cocos, maguay, and other trees. 

As to the frength of ropes; or CORDAGE, M. Reaumur takes occa- 
fion, in the memoirs of the royal academy, to confider the que 
ftion, whether a rope compofed of feveral twifts or ftrands inter- 
woven, v.gr. ten, have more ftrength to fuftain a weight, than 

he ten twifts would have feparately, placed parallel over one an- 

ther; or, which is the fame thing, whether if each twift be ca- 
able of fuftaining the weight of a pound, the whole cord be 
ble to fuftain more than ten ? 

There, indeed, appears no great difficulty in the queftion ; the 

evidence feems ftrong on the fide of the affirmative: For 1°. by 

irtue of the twifting, the diameter of the rope is made larger 
han are thofe of the ten twifts together ; but, it is apparently 
vy its thicknefS that a rope fuftainsa weight or refifts a fracture, 

2, Twifted ftrands have not all, as when parallel, a vertical di- 

etion with regard to the weight: feveral of them, and even 

he greateft part, have oblique dire€tions, and of confequence do 
not bear all the fhare of the burden they would otherwife bear. 
In effet, they are inclined planes that are only prefled with a 
part of the load. 
Hence it would follow, that the furplus of the {trength of the 
twifts, might be employed in raifing a larger weight. 
On the other hand, it is true, that in twifting the ftrands, fome 
are ftretched, and others left more loofe; and the new tenfion 
given the former, ferves to weaken them, and has of itfelf the 
effeét of a weight: thus they become lef able to fuftain one fo 
large, Thofe more lax, on the contrary, evade in fome meafure 
the aétion of the weight. For the aétion is diftributed equally 
on the ten fuppofedly equal twilts; and if fome, by reafon of 
their particular difpofition, receive lefs than their quota, the 
weight will a more forcibly on the reft, and will break them 
firft, as being more tenfe; after which it will eafily difpatch 
the reft, as not being in fuficient number to oppofe it, 
This is the fam of what can be uaged for and againft the twift- 
ing, To decide between them M, Reaumur had recourfe to ex- 
periment. The refult was, that contrary to all expectation, he 
ftill found the twifting diminifhed the ftrength of the rope : 
whence it is eafily inferred, that it diminifhes it the more, as 
the rope is the thicker : for inafmuch as the twifting diminifhes; 
the more twifting, the more diminution. 

The refjftance or friction of CoRDAGE, is very confiderable; and by 
all means to be confidered in calculating the power of machines, 
M. Amontons obferves, in the memoirs of the royal academy, 
that a rope is fo much the more difficult to bend, 1°, As it is 
ftiffer, and more ftretched by the weight itdraws. 2°. As it is 

i t thicker ; and, 3°. As it is to be more bent; i. ¢, as it is to be 

i coiled, for inftance, into a fmaller ring, 

‘The fame author has thought of ways to prove in what propor- 
tion thefe different refiftances increafe: that arifing from the 
Ktiffnefs or rigidity occafioned by the weight which draws the 
rope, increafes in proportion to the weight ; and that arifing 

: from its thicknefs, in proportion to the diameter. Laftly, that 

arifing from the fmallnefs of the gyres, or pullies about which 

it isto be wound, is indeed greater for fmaller circumferences 
|} than large ones, but does not increafe fo much as in the propor- 
tion of thofe circumferences, 

| On this footing, the lofs a machine fuftains by the cordage being 

j eftimated in pounds, becomes, as it were, a new weight, to be 
iar | added to that which the machine is to raife. This augmentation 
of weight will render the cords ftill the more ftiff; which excefS 

i is to be computed as before. 

| ‘Thus we fhall have feveral fums ftill decreafing: which are to 

be added together, as in the article of fri€tion; and it will be 

furprizing to fee what a fum they will amount to. SeeFr1crion. 

Where ropes are ufed in a machine, all the refiftance refulting 

fi from their ftiffnefs is to be put together ; and all that occafioned 

{ by the fri€tion : which will male fo confiderable an augmenta- 

tation to the difficulty of the motion, that a power which to 

raife a weight of 3000 pound, by means of a fixed and a move- 

able pulley, needed only 1500 pound; mutt, according to M. 

i Amontons, have 3942 pounds, on account of the friGtions, and 
the refiftance of the cordage. 

£3 CORDED, in heraldry. 4 crofs CorpeED, fome authors take for 

“ } a crofs wound or wrenched about with cords: though others, 

i with more probability, take it for a crofsmade of two pieces of 

cord. 
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CORDELIER, a Francifcan, or religious of the order of S. Fran- 
cis. See Corp. 

The cordeliers areclothed in thick grey cloth, with a little cowl, 
a chaperon, and cloke of the fame; having a girdle of rope or 
cord, tied with three knots: whence the name. See Corn. 
The cordeliers are otherwife called minor friers, their original 
name. The denomination cordelier is faid to have been firft gi- 
ven them in the war of S, Louis againft the Infidels; wherein 
the friers minor having repulfed the Barbarians, and that king 
having enquired their name ; it was anfwered they were people 
cordeliexs, tied with ropes.—The cordeliers are, to a man, pro- 
fefled Scotifts, See Scorisr. 

CORDIAL, Cardiac, in medicine, a comforting, or refrefhing 
remedy, that gives a fudden ftrength, and chearfulnef, by raifing 
the fpirits when depreffed by too much exercife, fome difeafe, or 
the like caufe. 

Cordials a& by giving a fpringinefs and force to the fibres, and by 
fome of their fine particles dire@tly entering the tubuli, or pores 
of the nerves and minute veflels, and fo mixing immediately 
with the fluids. ‘ 
Thus, fome of the particles of the fpirit of lavender, when drop- 
ped into fugar and taken, are fuppofed to enter the nerves of the 
palate direétly. Spirituous liquors, as brandy, cinnamon-water, 
&c. are fuppofed alfo to a&t immediately on the palate ; but efpe- 
cially on the nervous coat of the {tomach, and not by the com- 
mon current of the circulation: by which means they often 
prove an immediate cordial. 
In faintings, where the circulation of the blood is languid, fat 
volatile oleofum, or fpirit of hartfhorn dropt in cold water and 
drank immediately, occafion a contraétion of the fibrillz,the laft 
by its coldnefs, and the firft by entering the fmall veflels ; and 
hns they inftantly augment the circulation, or in other words, 
rove cordial.—In officinal compofitions, the four cordial flowers 
re burrage, buglofs, rofes and violets, 

The four cordial waters are thofe of burrage, buglofs, endive, and 

hicory ; fome add thofe of carduus benedi€tus and fcorzonera, 

{eabiofa, forrel, &c. 
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CORDIS Capjula. CaPsuLa, 
Corpis Fovea. . Fovea. 
Corpis Mucro, See the articles Mucro. 
Corois Septum, Seprum. 


CORDON, in fortification, a row of ftones jutting out between 

the rampart and the bafis of the parapet, like the tore of a co~ 
lumn. The cordon ranges round the whole fortrefs ; and ferves 
to join the rampart, which is aflope, and the parapet, which is 
perpendicular, more agreeably together, 
In fortifications raifed of earth, this {pace is filled up with pointed 
ftakes inftead of a cordon, 

CORDWAINERS*, or Corniwers, the term whereby the fta- 
tutes denominate /hoe-makers. 

* The word is formed from the French cordonnier, which Menage 
derives from cordowanm, a kind of Jeather brought from Cordoua, 
whereof they formerly made the upper-leathers of their {hi 
Others derive it from corde, rope, becaufe antiently fhoes w 
made of cords ; as they ftill are in fome parts of Spain, under the 
name of a/pargates. See Conpace. But the former etymology 
is better warranted: for, in effeét, the French workmen who 
prepare the cordoza’s are {till called cordouanniers. 


In Paris they have two pious focieties, under the titles of freres 
cordonniers, brothers fhoemakers ; eftablifhed by authority to- 
wards the middle of the feyenteenth century ; the one under the 
protection of S. Crifpin, the other of S. Crifpianus, two faints 
who had formerly honoured the profeflion. They live in com- 
munity, and under fixed ftatutes and officers; by which they are 
dire&ted both in their fpiritual and fecular concerns. 

The produce of their fhoes goes intoa common ftock, to furnifh 
neceflaries for their fupport ; the reft to be diftributed among the 
poor, 

Benedi& Baldwin, a native of Amiens, the fon of a cordwainer, 
and himfelf a workman in his father’s fhop, has among other 
learned writings, publifhed a treatife de cakceo antiquo & my/lico, 
todo honour, as he himfelf owns, to his antient trade. John Bat- 
tifta Gallo, a fhoemaker of Florence, has publifhed fome fine 
pieces in the Italian language ; and among others, dialogues in 
imitation of Lucian. 

CORED herrings, See the article Herrine, 

CORIANDER, the feed of a plant of the fame name. 

Both the tafte and the fmell of the feed is very agreeable ; yet 
both in the plant areextremely naufeous, Befides the confections 
made of the coriander-feed, it is of ufe in medicine as a carmina- 
tive, and a corrective to fome forts of catharticks. It is much 
ufed by the brewers both in England and Holland, to give a 
flavour to their ftrongeft beer, The antients had a notion that 
the juice of coriander would deprive people of their fenfes, and 
even of life. 

CORIDOR*, or Corrinor, in fortification, a road or way a- 
long the edge of the ditch, withoutfide; incompafling the whole 
fortification, 

*The word comes from the Italian coridore, or the Spanith coridor. 
It is alfo called the covert way ; becaufe covered with a glacis, or 
efplanade, ferving it as a parapet. See Covert way, —The cor- 
ridor is about 20 yards broad. 
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Corio, is alfo-ufed in archite@ture for a gallery, or long iffe, 
around a building, leading to feveral chambers at a diftance 
from each other. | 

CORINTHIAN order, the fourth, or as Scamozzi and M. le 
Clerc make it, the fifth, and laft of the orders of archite@ture ; 
being the nobleft, richeft, and moft delicate of them all, See 
Tab. Archit. fig. 26. 

The invention of this order moft of the moderns, after Vitru- 
vius, afcribe to Callimachus a Corinthian fculptor, who pafling 
by the grave of a young lady, over which her nurfe had placed 
a basket with fome of her play-things, and covered it up from | 
the weather with a tile; the whole having been placed on a| 
root of acanthus; as it {prung up, the branches encompailed 
the basket, and bending down atop under the corners of .the 
tile, formed a kind of volutes. Hence Callimachus took his 
hint: the basket he imitated in the vafe of his column; the 
leaves in the volutes ; and the tile in the abacus of his order. 
See Asacus, Acantuus, &c. Ly 
Villalpandus treats this ftory of Callimachus as a fable; and 
will have the Corinthian capital to have taken its origin from 
an order in Solomon’s temple, the leaves whereof were thofe 
of the palm-tree. 

The Corinthian order has feveral characters whereby it is di- 
ftinguifhed from the reft : its capital is adorned with two rows 
of leaves, between which rife little ftalks, or caulicoles, where- 
of the volutes are formed, which fupport the abacus, and 
which are in number fixteert, 

it has no ovolo, nor even abacus properly {peaking; for the 
member which goes by that name is quite different from the 
abacus in the other orders; being cut with a fweep, in the 
-middle of which is carved a rofe, or other ornament. 
Vitruvius obferves, that the Corinthian order has no particu- 
lar ordonnance for its cornice, or any of the other orna- 
ments of its entablature; nor does he give it any other pro- 
portions than thofe of the Ionic order: fo that if it appears 
higher than the Tonic, it is purely owing to the excefs of the 
height of its capital. 

He alfo makes the reft of the entablature the fame; and the 
Attic bafe he ufes indifferently for the one and the other, 

But Vitruvius differs widely in this order from all the exam- 
ples now remaining of antiquity ; the moft beautiful whereof 
have a particular bafe, and the whole order twenty modules in 
height: whereas the Ionic has but eighteen. Again, its ca- 
pital is higher than that of Vitruvius by one third of a mo- 
dule; and itsentablature, which has modillions, and fometimes 
dentils together with modillions, is very different from the 
Tonic entablature, 

Moft of the modern architeds fet afide Vitruvius’s Corinthian 
ordonnance, and follow that of the antient buildings ; felecting 
from them according to their feveral taftes: fo that the mo- 
dern Corinthian is a kind of compofite ; differing from any 
of the antient buildings, and much more from Vitruvius’s 
rules, 

Vignola and M. le Clerc make the Corinthian order 20 modu- 
Jes high: yet Serlio only makes it x8 ; and M. Perrault 18 3, 
yetrenching fomething from the 19 of Vitruvius. 

‘The height of the fhaft M. Perrault makes lefs than that of 
the Tonic, by reafon of the excels of its capital. See Co- 
LUMN. 

CorinTHIAN brafs. See the article Brass. 

CORK, the bark of atree of the fame name, a fpecies of the 
ilex or holm oak. 

Its leaves are green above, and white underneath ; and its fruit 
a real acorn, which feeds much more than that of the oak. It 
is found in great abundance in Spain, Italy, France, &c. 

‘To take off the bark they make an incifion from the top to the 
bottom of the tree, and at each extremity another round the 
tree, perpendicular to the firft, When {tripped from the tree, 
which does not therefore die, the bark is piled up in a pond or 
ditch, and loaden with heavy ftones to flatten it, and reduce it 
into tables: hence it is taken, to be dried ; and when fuffici- 
ently dry, put in bales for carriage.—If care be not taken to 
ftrip the bark, it fplits and peels off of itfelf; being puthed up 
by another bark formed underneath. 

The bark of cork, as well as the acorn, are of fome ufe in me- 
dicine ; being both reputed aftringents, after being burnt and 
poudered, when ufed externally ; but the chief employ of the 
former, is to put in fhoes, flippers, &'c. and to ftop bottles, — 
‘The Spaniards burn it to make that light kind of black we 
call Spanifh black, ufed by painters. 

CORN, plant, or rather genus of plants, which produce a 
gtain fit for bread, the ordinary food of man. 

Cory is alfo ufed for the grain, or feed of that plant, feparated 
from the fpica, or ear. 

In the commerce of grain, they diftinguifh three kinds, viz. 
éorm properly fo called, or wheat; rye, which is a fpecies very 
different, and of a quality far inferior ; and a third kind re- 
falting from a mixture of the two, and called majlin, 

The farmers, indeed, rank among the number of corns feveral 
of the grains fowed in March ; as barley, oats, and eyen pulfe, 
aS peas, vetches, &c. which, however, they fometimes di- 
@inguifh by the denomination, /maller corn. Maife and farrafin 


are numbered among the corns; the firft called 
au corn, the fecond French, or black corn. 
Europe, in every part of it; Egypt, and fome other cantons of 
Africa, particularly the coafts of Barbary; and fome parts of 
America cultivated by the Europeans, particularly New-Eng- 
land, New-France, and Accadia, are the places which pro- 
duce cor, Other countries have maife and rice in lieu of its 
and fome parts of America, both in the iflands and continents; 
fimple roots, fuch as potatoes, and’ manioc, 
Egypt was antiently the moft fertile of all other countries in 
corn ; as appears both from facred and profane hiftory : it fur- 
nifhed a good part of the people fubjeé&t to the Roman empire, 
and was called the dry nurfe of Rome and Italy. Englands 
France and Poland feem now in the place of Egypt, and with 
their fuperfluities fupportia good part of Europe. 
For the firft difcovery and culture of corn, authors are much divi- 
ded: the common opinion is, that in the firft ages men lived 
on the fpontaneous fruits of the earth; as acorns, and the nut 
or maft produced by the beech, which, they fay, took its name 
Jagus from the Greek gaye, Teat. It is added, that they 
had not either the ufe of cor, nor the art of preparing or 
making it eatable. See BaKine. 
Ceres has the credit of being the firft that fhewed the ufe of 
corn, on which account fhe was placed among the gods, O- 
thers give the honour to Triptolemus: others fhare it between 
the two; making Ceres the firft difcoverer, and Triptolemus 
the firft planter and cultivater of carn. 
Diodorus Siculus aferibes the whole to Is; in which, Polydore 
Virgil obferves, he does not differ from the reft; Ifisand Ceres 
being in reality the fame. The Athenians pretend it was a 
mong them the art began, and the Cretans or Candiots, Sici- 
lians, and Egyptians lay claim to the fame, Some think the 
title of the Sicilians beft fupported, that being the country of 
Ceres: and authors add, fhe did not teach the fecret to the 
Athenians, till the had firft inftru@ed her own country-men. 
Others fay, Ceres pafled firft into Attica, thence into Crete, 
and laft of all into Sicily. Many of the learned, howevers 
maintain it was in Egypt the art of lieada corn firft began 5 
and it is certain there was corm in Egypt and the Eaft, long be- 
fore the time of Ceres. 
For the prefervation of corn: Tt muft be well dried and cleaned 3 
the granary muft have its openings to the North or Eaft, and 
ventholes a-top. For the firft fix months it muft be well ftirred 
every fifteen days; afterwards it will be fufficient to fift it once 
per month: after two years it heats no more ;_nor is there any 
thing to fear, but from the air and foreign moifture. 
A little time after the fiege of Metz under Henry II. of 
France, the duke d’Efpernon laid up vaft ftores of corn in the 
citadel ; which was preferved in good plight to the year 17075 
when the French king and his retinue pafling that way eat 
bread baked thereof. 
The chief thing that contributes to the prefervation of corn, is a 
cruft which forms on its furface, by the germination of the grairr 
next underneath, to the thicknefs of an inch and half. On that 
at Metz people walked, without its giving the leaft way. At Se- 
dan was a granary cut-in a rock, wherein a heap of corn was 
preferved 110 years: it was covered with a cruft a foot thick, 
At Chalons they have granaries where they ftill keep corn thirty 
or forty years: over the heap they ftrew quicklime, in fine 
duft, to the thicknefs of three inches, and fprinkle this over 
with water, whence arifes a cruft. The grain near the fur- 
face fprouts to the height of a foot and half: thefe the win- 
ter kills; and the heap is left untouched till neceffity obliges 
them to it. See Supplement, article GRANARY. 

Corn meajure. Measure. 
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Sharping Corn. 4q - SHARPING. 
Trug-CoRn. Beeitheartiqles Truc-corn. 
Wood-Corn. Wood-corn. 


CORNACHINE poyder, a purging powder, called alfo car] of 
Warwick’s pouder, and pulvis de tribus. 

It is compofed of equal parts of antimonium diaphoreticum, 
diagrydium, and cream of tartar, 

CORNAGE, an antient tenure, the fervice whereof was to 
blow a horn, when any invafion of the Scots was perceived. 
See SERVICE. 

This tenure was very frequent in the northern counties, near 
the Piéts wall. But by ftat. 12 Car. II, all tenures are con- 
verted into free, and common focage. 

An old Rental calls cornage, newtgeldt, q. d. neat-geld. My lord 
Coke fays, in old books it is called horngeld, 

CORNEA, Horny : from cornu, a horn. 

CoRNEA tunica, in anatomy, the fecond coat of the eye; fo cal~ 
led from its fubftance refembling the horn of a lantern. 

It is fituated in the fore part ; and is frrounded by the felero- 
tica. It has a greater convexity than the reft of the globe of 
the eye, and is compofed of feveral parallel lamin, which are 
nourifhed by many blood-veffels, fo fine, as not to hinder even 
the fmalleft rays of light from entering the eye. It has a moft 
exquifite fenfe, to the end that upon the leaft pain, the teara 
may be fqueezed out of the lachrymal gland, to wath off any 
filth, which, by fticking to the cornea, might render it cloudy 
or dim, 
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Tn the themoirs of the royal academy, M. Gandolphe gives us 
an inftance of incifions defignedly made in the cornea, to dif- 
charge a quantity of blood fettled there by a violent blow on 
the eye, by means whereof the fight had been almoft entirely 
extinguifhed, , A 
The extravafated blood, it feems, was 1n too great a quantity to 
be diffipated by topical medicines ; befides, that the procefs would 
have been {o tedious, that the aqueous humour would have been 
jn danger of being quite ruined in the mean time.—The cornea, 
therefore, was opened by three incifions, all made acrofs 5 the 
blood was difcharged ; the eye bound up with compreffes fteep- 
ed in a mixture of four ounces of plantain water, and two of 
vulnerary water. In eight days the eye refumed its natural 
tranfparency ; and there remained no fear after the incifions. 
—After the cure, the pupil of that eye continued dilated 
much beyond its natural dimenfions, See Eye. ; 

CORNELIAN .*, or CARNELIAN, CARNEOLUS, a precious 
ftone, ordinarily red, bordering on orange ; called allo fardius, 
or the fardian ftone. 

* The cornelian is otherwife called carneola and corneola ; the 
Talian: it corniolos; it is faid from cormo, horn; on account 
of the refemblance it bears to horn in its tranfparence. : 

Tt cuts eafily; and we find moft of the fine gravings of anti- 
quity, whether in relievo, or indented, are on this ftone, 

Tt bears the fire admirably. The fineft cornelians are thofe 
brought from near Babylon 5 the next are thofe of Sardinia ; 
the laft thofe of the Rhine, Bohemia, and Silefia—To give 
thefe ftones the greater luftre, in fetting them they ufually lay 
a piece of filver leaf underneath. ‘ 

‘The principal ufe made of cornelians is in feals; by reafon 
they grave well, and take a fine polifh,—The author of the 
book-ufually, but falfely, attributed to Albertus Magnus, gives 
the cornelian virtues which, were they real, would make it 
ineftimable, See Supplement, article SARDA. 

CORNER-BYLES. e the article TyLe. 

CORNET, Cornu, ahorn, or mufical inftrument ufed by the 

antients in their wars. 
Vegetius informs us, that the legions had trumpets, cornets, 
and buccinze: that when the cornets founded, only the enfigns 
regarded; none of the foldiers: that when the enfigns were to 
march aléne’ without the foldiers, the cornet alone was found- 
ed as, on the contrary, when the foldiers were to move 
without the enfigns, the trumpets alone were founded ; that 
the cornets and buccine founded the charge and retreat ; and 
the cormets and trumpets during the courfe of the battle. 

Cornet, in the modern war, denotes an officer in the cavalry, 
who bears theenfign or colours of a troop. 

The cornet is the third officer in the company, and commands 
in the abfence of the captain and lieutenant. He takes his title 
from his enfign which is fquare, and is fuppofed to be called 
by that name, from cornn; becaufe placed on the wings, 
which form a kind of points or horns of the army. 

Others derive the name from coronet ; alledging that it was the 
antient cuftom for thefe officers to wear coronets or garlands 
on their heads. 

CORNICHE *, Cornisu, or Cornice, in architecture, the 
uppetmoft member of the entablature of a column; or that 
which crowns and finifhes the order. 

* The word is formed from the Latin coronis, a crowning. 
"The corniche is the third grand divifion of the trabeation, com- 
mencing from the freeze and ending with the cymatium. 

The corniche is different in the different orders: in the Tufcan 
order it is the moft plain. Vignola makes,it to confift of an 
ovum or quarter-round, an aftragal or baguette, a reglet or fil- 
let, a larmier, anda talon.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. 

In the Doric, he ufes capitals to the triglyphs of the freeze with 
their bandelettes, a talon, mutules, or dentils, a larmier with 
its gutte underneath, a talon, fillet, cavetto, and reglet.— 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 28. 

In the Tonic, the members are in moft refpeéts the fame as in 
the Doric ; except that theyare frequently enriched with car- 
ving, and there are always dentils.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 32. 
In the Compofite there are dentils ; its mouldings are carved, and 
there are channels under the foffit——See Tab. Archit. fig. 30. 
The Corinthian corniche is the richeft ; and is @iftinguifhed by 
having both modillions and dentils: contrary to the opinion of 
Vitruvius, who looks on thofe two ornaments as incompatible ; 
and of M. le Clerc, who regards the dentils as peculiar to the 
Jonic.—See Tab. Arehit. fig. 26. 

For the heights and projectures of the corniches in the feveral or- 
ders; Goldman makes the height of the Tufcan 13, and its 
projecture 25 modules: the height of the Doric 1}, its pro- 
jeCture 2335 height of the Ionic 13, its proje€ture 2 ¢; height 
‘of the Compofite 13, projeflure 2235 height of the Corin- 
thian 13, projecture 233. 

Architrave CORNICHE, 1s that immediately contiguous to the 
architrave ; the freeze being retrenched. 

Mutilated CornicHe, is that whofe projecture is omitted, or elfe 
interrupted, right to the larmier, or reduced into a platband 
with a cimatium. 

Cantaliver Conwicue, a term ufed by the workmen for a corniche 
that has cantalivers underneath it, See CANTALIVER. 

Modillion CoRNICHE, a corniche with modillions under it. See 
MopiLuion. 
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Coving CorwieHEya corniche which has a great cafement, or hol- 


low in it; ordinarily lathed-and plaiftered upon compafs, 
fprokets, or brackets. 

Corwicue is alfo ufed in the general, for any little projecture ei- 
ther of mafonry, or joinery ; even where there are no co- 
lumns.—Thus, ‘we fay, the corniche of a chimney, a buf- 
fet, Ge. 

CorwicHe is alfo applied to the crownings of: pedeftals.— See 

Tab. Archit. fig..24, 26, 28, 30, and 32. 
This corniche is different in the different orders: in the Tufcan, 
according to M. Perrault, it has a platband which ferves as a 
corona, and a cavetto with its fillet: in the Doric, it has a 
cavetto with a fillet, which bears a drip crowned with a {quare : 
In the Ionic, a cavetto with its fillet above, and a drip or pen- 
dent fquare crowned with an ogee and its fillet: in the Corin- 
thian, an ogee with its fillet, a cymatium under the corona, 
which it hollows to make a drip, a corona, and an ogee with 
its fillet: Laftly, in the Compofite, a fillet with a fweep over 
the die, an aftragal, cyma with its fillet, corona, and ogee 
with its fillet: See each in its place. 

Glacis of the CoRNICHE. See the article GLActs, 

CornicHe ring of a piece of ordnance, is that which lies next the 
trunnion ring; or the next ring from the muzzle backwards, 
See ORDNANCE. 

CORNICULARIS proceffius, the procefs. or knob of the fhoulder 
bone; thus called, as refembling the figure of a crow’s beak. 

CORNICULARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in the Roman ar- 
my; whofe bufinefs was to aid and affift the military. tribune 
in quality of lieutenant. 

The cornicularii went the rounds in lieu of the tribune, vifi- 
ted the watch, and were nearly what the aids major are in 
the French army, 

The denomination cornicularius was given them from a little 
horn, called corniculum, which they ufed in giving orders to the 
foldiers: though Salmafius derives it from coriculum the creft of 
an head-piece; it being an obfervation of Pliny, that they 
wore iron or brafs horns on their helmets; and that thefe were 
called cornicula, In the notitia imperii, we find a kind of fe- 
cretary, or regifter of the fame name: * his bufinefs was to 
attend the judge, and enter down-his fentences and decifions, 
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* The criticks derive the word, in this fenfe, from cornic 
little horn to put ink in. - 
CORNICULATE flowers. See the article FLowEr. 
CorNIcuLATE plants, are fuch as after they have blown into 
flower, produce many diftin@ and horned pods, or feed-veflels, 
called filique; for which reafon, the plants are alfo by fome 
denominated /iliquous plants. 
Such are the fedim or fempervivum, tel ncus floridus, 
helleborus niger, peonia, caltha paluftris, althaa lutea, &e, 
CORNISH. See the article CornicHe. 
CornisH hug. See the article Huc. 
CORNU ammonis, in natural hiftory, an extraordinary kind of 
ftone, fome of which in vinegar, juice of lemons, &e. have 
a motion like that of an animal. 
It ir rough, knotty, of an afh-colour, and twifted in manner 
of a ram’s-horn; fuch as thofe wherewith the antients repre- 
fented Jupiter Ammon: whence its name. 
It is difputed among natufalifls, whether it be a native foffil, 
a nautilus, or a rock-plant? Camerarius maintains the firft, 
urging that it is frequently dug out of the tops of mountains 5 
and that it is feldom found near the fea-fhore. 
Dr. Woodward afferts ita fhell, and of the number of the nau 
tili, formed in the fea, and carried thence by the waters of the 
deluge into the countries whence itis dug. He argues, that if it 
be rarely found on the fea-coatts, it is becaufe fhells and other 
bodies lying in the bottom of the fea, as moft kinds of the cor- 
nua ammonis muft do, are only to be torn thence and driven a- 
fhore by tempefts: but the moft violent tempefts never move 
the bottom of the fea, as the divers have put paft doubt ; fo that 
it is no wonder if none of thefe cornua be thrown up: butin the 
overturning of the earth by the deluge, thefe, with a thoufand 
more productions of the fea, might be thrown from the bottom 
of the waters to the places where they are now found. 
The cornua ammonis are of different thickneffes and lengths ; 
fome of them weigh twenty pounds, They aré found in feveral 
places in Germany and elfewhere, From fome experiments’ that 
have been made, fome of them are found to contain al 
quantity of gold, which finks to the bottom upon pounding 
them {mall, and ftirring them in a running water, ull all the 
earthy parts be carried off, 
Mr. Beaumont’s account of them is this: ¢ The ftone calfed 
© cornu ammonis is frequent in the clay wherein the trochites and 
© entrochi are found: the largeft I have is {even incl 
‘ length, and four in circumference at the big end, and two 
¢ and a half at the fmaller; the tip being broke off. Tracing 
¢ its origin, I find fome little ones about the bignefs ofa young 
« 
‘ 
« 
‘ 
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cock’s fpur, and very much like it: I have fome in raw 

clay; and one growing of a white cawky ftone. “They 

generally become at laft a whitifh fpar, and fome milk white, 

as fome of the trochites are.’ 

There are of all intermediate proportions between thefé two 5 

though very few of any bignefs are to be found entire, but all 
© broken 
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* broken and imperfect pieces. The texture of tlie, ftorie is 
© thus: fome have a mafly {par in their infides, which takes 
© up three parts of the ftone; then from the fharp top there 
© grow thin flat cells, or fmall pipes of {par fet edzewife one 
© clofe to the other, which fhoot towards the broad end, and 
© appear outwardly like fmall ridges or feams, There are like- 
« wife rings running round it, tending in their growth towards 
“the broad end, as in a ram’s horn, Moft of the leffer 
* ftones have very little fpar within them, and fome none, but 
* have cells coming down inwardly from the top of the ftone, 
© refembling thofe in the flowers of coral that terminates its 
< 


branches.” Mr. Beaumont, in Philofoph, Tranfac. N° 129. 


See Supplement, article Cornu Ammonis. 
Cornu cervi, hart/horn ; in medicine, makes one of the teftace- 
ous pouders. See TrsTackous. — 
Among chymiits, the fame name is ufed for the mouth of an 
alembic. 
CORNUA Ureri. See the article Urerus. A 
CORNUCOPIA, among the antient poets, a horn out of which 
; proceeded plenty of all things ; bya particular privilege which 
Jupiter granted his nurfe, fuppofed to be the goat Amalthea. 
The real fen{e of the fable is this ; that in Lybia there isa little 
territory fhaped not unlike a bullock’s horn, exceeding fertile, 
given by king Ammon to his daughter Amalthea, whom the 
poets feign to have been Jupiter’s nurfe, ; 
In archite&ture and {culpture, the cornucopia, or horn of plenty, 
is reprefented under the figure of a large horn, out of which iflue 
fruits, flowers, t%c.—On medals, F, Joubert obferves, the cor- 
nucopia is given to all deities, genii, and heroes, 
CORNUTUM argumentum, See the article DILEMMA. 
CORONA, crowz, or crowning, in archite@ture, a large, flat, 
maflive member of the corniche; fo called, becaufe it crowns 
not only the corniche, but the entablature, and the whole or- 
der,.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 9. f baie 
‘The French call it Jermier, our workmen the drip, as ferving 
by its great projecture, to fcreen the reft of the building from 
the rain. ; 
Some Latin authors call it /upercilium; but, that as it fhould 


feem by miftake for flillicidium. Certain French writers call it CORONER, an officer, 


mouchette; and certain Latin ones, mentum, chin; from its 
keeping off the weather from the parts underneath, as the chin 
does the fweat, Fc. out of the neck, aN 

Some call it abfolutely the corniche, as being the principal mem- 
ber thereof. Vitruvius frequently ufes the word corona for the 

hole corniche. 

The corona is itfelf crown’d or finifh’d with a reglet, or fillet.— 
There are fometimes two corona’s in a corniche ; as in the Co- 
rinthian of the Rotonda, ’ 

Corona Borealis, northern crown, or garland, in aftronomy, a 
conftellation of the northern hemifphere ; whofe ftars in Pro- 
lemy’s catalogue are 8; in Tycho’s as many ; in the Britan- 
nic Catalogue 21. ‘The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, 
magnitudes, &c, whereof are as follow. 


Names and Situations & Longitude. | Latitude. } = 
of the Stars. 3 North. | & 
° ae ° ‘ “ ia 
’ M2 5 16) 45 57 5216 7 
That preced. the corona, withoutdfie 244 45] 46 49 30] 5 
‘That next the Jucida, towards the n. 445 53146 4 40 
Another following this; and more nor. 5 5 20| 48 34 50 45 
Lucida of the corona. 755 56|44 21 17} 2 3 
5 
aft of the informes over the crown © 58 43155 48 50 5 
Second 3 58 22153 59 32) 4 
That following the Jucidato the fouth, 10 31 50] 44 32 18 4 
Nor. in the circumference of the corona 7 50 41} 50 30 3 5 
Sou. in the circumference of the corona 12 40 33] 44 48 22 4 
10 
3d of the informes over the crown 8 17 34) 53 59 43 5 
4th of the informes 349 716015 so} 6 
th over the corona 4 8 18 21} 56 25 32 5 
3d of thofe following the lucida fouth. 14 46 15] 46 6 27 45 
Laft of all in the corona 14 39 38/49 11 21 | 5 6 
15 
6th over the corona 12 48 24] 52 30 42| 6 
North. of thofe following the corona 13 42 50/55 57 53] 6 
Preced. of the middle 17 4 43153 52 41| 6 
South of thofe following the corona 19 51 15/49 28 4] 6 
Pofterior of the middle ones 20 54 10/51 27 Of} 5 
20 
Another following them all M 19 40 31! 54 16 36] ¢ 


Lucida Corona. 
Corona Chericalis. 
Coronm Fus. 
Coron Placitorum Cuftos. 
CORONALE os, in anatomy, the bone of the forehead ; called 
alfo os frontis, os oppis, and verecundum. See Os FRonTIs. 
CORONALIS, denotes the firft future of the cranium, or skull, 
See Sururs. 
‘The coronal future reaches tranfverfly from one temple to the 
other ; and joins the os frontis, with the offa parietalia,—See 
‘Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 1. lit. g. and fig. 2. lit. n. 


See the article Lucrpa. 
See Crown; fee alfo Corr. 


3 See § Jus. 


Custos. 


Tt isopen, the breadth of a finger or two, in the middle, in Cc 


¥or, E 


COR 
youn dren, but grows clofer with age; though {fo 


by convulfion-fits, or a bad conformation, it-not on 5 
children, but the edges fhoot over one another : 


what the women eall head-mewld-/lot ; after which they feldom 
live long. 


els, the arteries and veins 


ith and fipply it with blood, 

Ga—See Tab. Anat, (Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. cc. See alfa 

Coronary Arteries, &c. 

Coronary arteries, are two arteries fpringing out of the aorta, 
ere it leaves the pericardium ; and ferving to carry the blood 
into the fubftance of the heart, 
They are called coronary, becaufe of their {preading into. branch- 
es, and encompaffing the bafis of the heart, in manner of a 
crown or garland:—In their progrefs, they {end out feveral 
branches lengthwife of the heart ; and, as Ruy!ch obferves, to 
the auricles, and into the very fubftance of the heart: after 
encompafling the bafis, and meeting again; they inofculate 
with each other. 

Coronary vein, isa vein diffuled over the exterior ‘urface of the 
heart.—It is formed of feveral branches arifing from all parts of 
the vifcus, and terminates in the vena cava, whither it conveys 
the remains of the blood brought by the coronary arteries. 

At its rife out of the heart, there is a valve to hinder the re- 
flux of the blood ; firft difcovered by B. Euftachio, a native of 
San Severino. 

Stomachic Coronary, isa vein inferted into the trunk of the 
fplenic vein; which by uniting with the mefenteric, forms the 
vena porta. See Porta. 

CORONE, in anatomy, a fharp-pointed eminence, or procels of 
a bone,—See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig, 2. lit.m. See alfo Bowe. 
Of thefe there are feveral in the body, diftinguifhed, according 
to their figures, by different names; ¢.gr, one of the os petro- 
fum, called fylides, as being floped like a bodkin: another 
called ma/floides, from. its refembling a nipple; another of 
the omoplata, called coraceides, as being of the figure of a 
crow’s bill: laftly, another of the os fphenoides, called ptery- 
geides, from its fhape, which refembles the wings of a bat. 

whereof there are two in every county, 

whofe bufinefs is to enquire, by a jury of twelve neighbours, 
how, and by whom any perfon came by a violent death; and 
to enter the fame upon record, 
This, being matter criminal, and a pleaof the crown, it is hence 
they are called crowners, or coroners.—T hey are chofen by the 
freeholders of the county, by virtue of a writ out of chancery. 
This officer, by the flatute of Weftmintfter, ought to be a 
Knight ; and there is a writ in the re fter, called nifi fit miles, 
whereby it appears to be a fufficient caufe for removaliof. a 
coroner chofen, if he were nota knight, and had not‘100 fhil- 
lings per ann. frechold. Mention is made of this officer as 
early as the time of king Athelftan, azno 925. 
The lord chief juftice of the King’s bench isthe fovereign co- 
roner of the whole realm, or wherefoever he abides, 
‘There are alfo certain Special coroners within divers liberties, as 
well as the ordinary officers in every county ; and fome col- 
leges and corporations are impowered by their charters, to ap- 
point their coroner within their own precin&ts, 

CORONET elecioral, See ELecroran corset, 

COROPITA. See Aconisrictr. 

CORPORA cavernofa, in anatomy, two fpongious bodies, called 
alfo corpora nervofa, and corpora fpongiofa, See CayeRrnosa 
corpora, &c. 

Corpora olivaria. See Ox1vARIA corpora, 

Corpora pyramidalia, are two protuberances of the under-part 
of the cerebellum; about an inch long ; fo called from their 
refemblance to a pyramid. See CEREBELLUM. 

Corrora firiata, two protubetances of the crura of the medulla 
oblongata, See Menurra oblongata. 

Corpora habeas, in Jaw. See the article Hasras. 

CORPORAL *, an inferior officer ina company of-foot, who 
has charge over. one of the divifions ; he places and relieves.cen- 
dinels, and keeps good, order in the corps de garde; receiving, 
withal, the word, of the inferior rounds that pafs by his corps 
de garde.—There are ufually three corporals in each company. 

* The word comes from the Italian caporale, which fignifies the 


fame thing; and that. from caput, head, chief; the corporal 
being the firft of thé company. 


CorPoRAL of a fbip, isan officer who hath the charge of fetting 
the watch and centries, and relieving them ; and who fees that 
all the foldiers and failors keep their arms neat and clean : -he 
alfo teaches them how to ufe their arms, and hath a mate un= 
der him. 

Corrorat sath. Sce the article Oar. 

Corporat, Corporate, is alfo an antient church term, fig- 
nifying the facred linen fpread under the chalice in the eucha~ 

rift and mais, to receive the fragments of the bread, if any 
chance to fall. Some fay, it was pope Eufebius who firft en- 
joined the ufe of the corporal; others afcribe it to S, Silvetter. 
It was the cuftom to carry corporals, with fome folemnity, to 
fires, and to heave them againit the flames, in order to extin= 
guith them. Philip de Comines fays, the pope made Louis XI. a 
prefent of the corporale whereon my lord $. Peter fung maf. 

CORPORATE county. See the article Country corporate. 

2Aaa COR- 
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CORBORATION, a body politick, or incorporate; {0 called, 
becaufe the feveral members thereof are formed into one body 5 
ahd are qualified to take, purchafe, grant, have a common 
feal, fue and be fued, &¥c. in their joint capacity. See Incor- 
PORATION. : 
A. corporation may be eftablifhed three ways, v2. by prefcrip- 
tion, by letters patent, and by act of parliament. } 
Corporations are either ecclefig/tical, or lay. —Ecclofiaftical are el- 
ther regular, as abbies, priories, chapters, &e. or Secular, as 
bifhopricks, deanaries, archdeaconries, parfonages, &c. to 
which add univerfities, colleges, hofpitals, &c. fee alfo HosP1- 
TAL, &c.—Lay, as thofe of cities, towns, mayoralties, baili- 
wicks, companies or communities of commerce, &e. 

Again, a corporation is either Jole, or an aggregate of many ; 
which laf is what the civilians call a college. See CoLLece ; 
fee alfo CommuUNITY. : 

CORPOREAL. See the article IncorPoREAL. 

Corrorrat qualities, See the article Quaniry. 
CORPOREITY, the quality of that which is corporeal, or 
has body; or that which conftitutes or denominates it fuch. 
The corporeity of God was the capital error of the Anthropo- 
morphites, Some authors reproach Tertullian with admitting 
a corporeity in the deity ; but it is manifeft, by dedy he means 

no more than /ub/ffance. ‘ : : 
The Mahometans reproach the Samaritans at this day, with 
a belief of the corporcity of God. Many of the antients be- 
lieved the corporeity of angels. | 4 

Form of Corporerry. See the article Form. ; 

CORPORIFICATION, in chymiftry, the operation of reco- 
vering, fpirits into the fame body, or at leaft into a body nearly 
the fame, with that which they had before their fpirituali- 
zation. 

CORPS de parde, a poft in an army, fometimes under covert, 
fometimes in the open air, to receive a body of foldiery, who 
are relieved from time to time, and are to watch in their turns, 
for the-fecurityof a quarter, a camp, ftation, &e. 

The word is alfo ufed for the men who watch therein. 

It is ufual. to have, befide the great, a little corps de garde, ata 
good diftance before the lines; to be the more readily adver- 
tifed of the approach of the enemy. 

Corps de Batail/z, is the main body of an army, drawn up for 
battle. See Line and Guarp, 

Corrs, in archite€ture, is a term borrowed from the French, 
fignifying any part that proje€ts or advances beyond the naked 
of a wall; and which ferves as a ground for fome decoration, 
or the like. 

CORPULENCY, in medicine, the ftate of a perfon too much 
loaded with flefh, and fat. 4 ’ 

Corpulency amounts to the fame with what phyficians call obe/j- 
tas, and we popularly fatngs. 

Etmuller defines it to be fuch an increafe both of the venter 
and limbs, as impedes the actions of the body, efpecially mo- 
tion and refpiration. x 
Corpulency, ox obefity, Boerhaave obferves, does not confift in 
the folids of the body being increafed, but in their being di- 
| ftended to a greater pitch by the abundance of humours col- 
leéted in them. ‘ ; 
Corpulency, or fainefi, arifes from a laudable, copious, oily, foft 
blood, containing lca than its fhare of falt. 

Such a conftitution of blood, occafioning but a feeble fermen- 
tation, there is lefs confumed, than is made; the lymph, which 
feems to be the matter of nutrition, preferves its vifcid: confift- 
ence longer ; and by that means adheres the more plentifully to 
the divers parts of the body. Add, that there is: more fat’ fe- 
parated from the blood, than can well be depofited in the adi- 
pole cells, Hence the body grows very confiderably, and the 
parts fometimes diftend to a monftrous bulls, 

Corpulency is promoted by any thing that tempers.and foftens the 


blood, and renders it lef fharp, and faline ; fuch is want of |’ 


exercife and motion, an indolent life, teo.much fleep, nourifh- 
ing foods, &%c, It is prevented, or removed, by the contrary 
caufes ; and particularly by the ufe of faling and acid meats, 
and drinks, 

Corpulency is the occafion of divers difeafes, and particularly the 
apoplexy.—It was held infamous among the antient Lacedze- 
monians. 

Etmuller affirms, that there is no better remedy againft excef- 
five fatnefs, than acetum fcilliticum. Borelli recommends the 
chewing of tobacco; which Etmuller however difluades, left 
it induce a confumption. 

Sennertus mentions a man that weighed fix hundred pounds ; 
and a maid, 36 years of age, who weighed 450. Chiapin Vi- 
telli, marquis of Cerona, a noted Spanifh general in his time, 
from an exceflive corpulency, is faid to have reduced himfelf by 
drinking of vinegar, to fuch a degree of leannefs, that he 
could fold his skin feveral times round him. 

CORPUS, #ody, in anatomy, is applied to feveral parts in the 
animal ftructure ; as corpus callofum, corpus glandulofum, corpus 
reticulare, €Fc. 

Corpus callofum, isthe upper part, or covering of the two lateral 
ventricles of the brain, appearing immediately under the pro- 


cefgof the dura mater, below the depth of all the circumyolu- | 


tions; being, formed by the’ union of the medullary fibres of 

each fide. See BRAIN. 

Corpus cavernofum urethre. See CAVERNOSUM, 

pee glandulofum, See Prosrava. 

‘ORPUS pampiniforme. PAMPINIFORME, 
Corpus Eka i } Seeithe articles PyRAMIDALE. 
Corpus reticulare. See ReTICULARE corpus. 

Corpus, is alfo ufed in matters of learning, for feveral works of 
the fame nature, colle&ted, and bound together, 

Gratian made a collection of the canons of the church, called 

corpus canonum, The corpus of the civil law is compofed of 

the digeft, code, and inftitutes; fee alfo Cope and Dr- 

GEST, 

We have alfoa corpus of the Greek poets; and another of the 

Latin poets. See Bopy. 

Corpus cum caufa, in law, a writ iffuing out of chancery, - to 
remove both the body, and record, touching the caufe of any 
man lying in execution upon a judgment for debt, into the 
king’s-bench, &c. there to lie till he has fatisfied the judg- 
ment, 

CorPus cepi. 3 Cert, 

Corpus Tabi } Rardin? { Haseas. 

CORPUSCLE, in phyficks, a diminutive of corpus, ufed to ex- 
Pref the minute parts, or particles that conftitute natural bo- 

1s. 

Corpufeles amount to much the fame with what the antients 

called atoms; and differ both from the elementary and hypofta- 

tical principles of the chymifts, and the materia fubtilis of the 

Cartefians. 

Sir Ifaac Newton fhews a method of determining the fizes of 

the corpu/cles whereof the particles that compofe natural bodies 

confift, from their colours. 

CORPUSCULAR philo/ophy, that {cheme or fyftem of phyficks, 

wherein the phanomena of bodies are accounted for, from the 
motion, reft, pofition, arrangement, &c. of the minute cor- 
pufcles, or atoms, whereof bodies are compofed. 
The corpufcular philfophy, which now flourifhes under the title 
of the mechanical philfophy, is exceedingly antient. Leucippus 
and Democritus were the firft who taught it in Greece; from 
them Epicurius received it, and improved it, infomuch ‘that 
it came at length to be denominated from him, and was called 
the Epicurean philofaphy. 
Leucippus, again, is faid to have received it from Mochus, a 
Pheenician phyfiologift, before the time of the Trojan war, 
and the firft who philofophized about atoms: though Gale, 
who borrows all profane philofophy from the facred philofo- 
phy in the books of Mofes, is of opinion that he might take 
the hint from the Mofaic hiftory of the formation of man out 
of the duft of the earth, 

Indeed, Cafaubon takes Mox@-, or Mox@-, to be the name of 

a Tyrian, who among his own countrymen was called mwQ 

Mofche, or according to the method of writing which then ob- 

tained, Mofes: whence it is conje€tured that the Mache, or 

Mofchus of the Tyrians, was, in effeét, the Motes of the 

Hebrews. 

This appears to be the fentiment of Selden, Arcerius, &c. But 

the opinion of Bochart is more probable, who from Poffidonius 

and others, takes Mochus for an inhabitant of Sidon, and his 
philofophy to be nothing elfe but a phyfiological or natural 
hiftory of the creation, 

After Epicurus, the corpufcular philofophy gave way to the peri= 

patetic, which became the popular fyftem. 

Thus, in lieu of atoms, were introduced fpecific and fubftantial 

forms, qualities, fympathies, &c. which amufed the world till 

Gaflendus, Charleton, Des Cartes, Boyle, Newton, and others, 

retrieved the old corpu/cularian hypothelis ; which is now become 

the bafis of the mechanical, and experimental philofophy. 

Mr. Boyle reduces the principles of the corpu/culr philofophy to 

the four following heads : 

1°. That there is but one catholic, or univerfal matter, which 
is am extended, impenetrable, and divifible fubftance, common 
to all bodies, and capable of all forms. 

This, Sir Ifaac Newton finely improves on: ¢ All things con- 

© fidered, fays that great author, it appears probable to me, that. 
© God, in the beginning, created matter in folid, hard, im- 
© penetrable, moveable particles 5 of fuch fizes and figures, and 
with fuch other properties, as moft conduced to the end for 
which he formed them: and that thefe primitive particles; 
being folids, are incomparably harder than any of the fenfi- 
ble porous bodies compounded of them; even fo hard as ne- 
ver to wear or break in pieces: no other power being able to 
divide what. God made-one:in the firft creation. While thefe 
corpujcles remain entire, they may compolé bodies of one and 
the fame nature and texture in all ages : but flould they wear 
away, or break in pieces, the nature of things depending on 
them would be changed : water and earth, compofed of old 
worn particles, and. fragments of particles, would not be of 
the fame nature and texture now, with water and earth 
compofed of-entire particles at the beginning. And therefore, 
that nature may be lafting, the changes of corporeal things 
are to be placed only in the various feparations and new aflo- 
clations. of thefe permanent. corpufcles,’ Opticks. 
2° That 
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2°. That this matter, in order to form the vatt variety of hatu- 
ral bodies, muft have motion, in fome or allits affignable parts ; 
and that this motion was given to matter by God the creator of 
allthings: and has all manner of dire@tiotis and tendencies, 4 
© Thele corpujcles; fays Sir Ifaac Newton, have not only a vis 
© inertise, accompanied with fuch paffive laws of motion’as na- 
‘ turally refult from that force; but alfo are moved by certain 
© aétive principles; fach as that of gravity, and that which 
* caufes fermentation, and the cohefion of bodies? 
3°. That matter muft alfo be actually divided into parts ; and 
each of thefe primitive particles, fragments, or atoms of matter, 
mutt have its proper magnitude, figure, and fhape. ‘ 
4°.That thefe differently fized and fhaped particles, have diffe- 
rent orders, politions, fituations, and poftures; ftom whence all 
the variety of compound bodies arifes, 

CORRECTED calendar. See CALENDAR. ( P 

CORRECTION, in printing, the aé&t of fetrenching the faults in 
a work ; or the reading which the mafter, or in his place the 
corrector, gives the firft proofs, to point out and amend the 
faults, to be rectified, in the forms, by the compofitor. 3 
‘The correétions are placed on the margin of each page, right 
againft the line where the faults are found. There are different 
chara€ters ufed to exprefS different corrections, v. gr. Dor + dele, 
for any thing to be effaced, or left out. When any thing is to 
be inferted, the place is marked in the line with a caret 4 and 
the infertion added in the margin. When a word, fyllables &c. 
is to be altered, it is erafed out of the proof, and that to come 
in its room written in the margin ; always obferving, if there 
be feveral in the fame line, that they be feparated by little bars 
or ftrokes, |. If a fpace be omitted, its place is marked with a 


caret, and the thing exprefled on the margin with XK Tf a 


letter be inverted, it is expreffed on the margin with 2). If any 
thing be tranfpofed, it is marked thus; The fortef\are the/fallies 
heft ; for, The fhorte/t follies are the bet: and in the margin is 
added ¢r ina circle. If Roman characters are to be changed for 
talic, or vice Yerfa, a line isdrawn under them thus, and Ry- 
man or Italic added in the margin. ; 
Correcrion, in rhetorick, a figure, whereby a perfonin a paf- 
fion, fearing he has not exprefled a thing fully, or ftrongly e- 
nough, calls it back again, as it were, by a ftronger phrafe, and 
correé?s the error. his enna 
CoRRECTION, in pharmacy, the qualifying of a medicine; in or- 
der either to moderate the too great violence of its aGtion; as 
when glafs of antimony is calcined with a little falt-petre: or, to 
prevent its raifing fome diforder in the body 5 as when fale of 
tartar is diffolved in an infufion of fenna, to prevent its giving 
the gripes. ne ‘i i [ ; 
CORRECTORS, in medicine, fuch ingredients ina compofition 
as guard againft, or abate the force, or dangerous qualities of o- 
thers, f yoo: 
Thus, lixivious falts prevent the grievous vellications of refinous 
purges, by dividing their particles, and preventing their adhe- 
fions to the inteftinal membranes, whereby when given alone 
they fometimes occafion intolerable gripings: and thus fpices, 
and carminative feeds alfo, affitt in the eafier operation of fome 
carthartics, by diffipating collections of wind, 
In the making a medicine, likewife, fuch things are called cor- 
reétors, as deftroy or diminifh a quality in it that could not other- 
wife be difpenfed with : thus, turpentine may be called the cor- 
redtor of quicklilver, by deftroying its fluxility, and making it 
thereby capable of mixture: and thus reétified fpirit of wine 
breaks off the points of fome acids, fo as to make them become 
fafe and good remedies, which before were deftruétive. 
CORRELATIVE, fomething oppofed to another in any certain 
elation, 
Thus, Father and Son are corralatives 5 pater & filius Sibi mutuo 
refpondent. Lightand darknefs, motion and reft, are correlative 
and oppofite terms. th 
CORRIVAL, a relative term, fignifying, originally, a perfon who 
derived water from the fame fource, or fpring with another ; b: 
means of fome common canal, which carried it to both their 
lands ; and which proved the occafion of frequent difputes. 
Hence the word came to be ufed for thofe who have the fame 
pretenfions ;. whether to glory, to love, or the like: but ufe has 
abridged the word; and we now both write and pronounce, 
rival, 
CORROBORANTS. See the article SrRENGTHENERS. 
CORROBORATIVE, in medicine, any thing that increafes 
ftrength, or gives new force, 
The word is likewife frequently applied to fuch medicines asare 
of ufe in particular weaknefies; as the fuor albus, gonorrhzas, 
&c, Such are terebinths, &c—All cardiacs are correborative. 
CORROSION, the a of correding, or gnawing away, by little 
and little, the continuity of the parts’ of bodies, 

Acids corrode moft natural bodies; and arfenic only kills, be- 
caufe it corrodes the bowels with its fharp, pointed particles. 
Corrosion isufed both in chymiftry, medicine, and natural phi- 
Jofophy ; where it ftands for a particular fpecies of diffolution, 

by an acid, or faline menfiruum, See Dissotu rion, 
What corrofion bas peculiar: to ity is, that it is moftly defigned 


for the refolution of bodies the moft ftrongly compadted, a3 
bones and metals; fo that the menftruums employed require an 
uncommon moment, or force, 
Now cerrofive liquors, whether acid or urinous, are nothing but 
falts diffolved in a little phlegm : therefore, thefe being folid, 
and confequently containing a confiderable quantity of matter, 
do both attraét one another the more, and are alfo mote at- 
tracted by the particles of the body which is to. be diffolved, 
And as their attraétions at equal diftances are proportional to 
their bulks, ceteris paribus ; fo when the more folid bodies are 
put into faline menftruums, the attradtion is ftronger than in 
other folutions ; and the motion, which is always proportional 
to the attraction, is more violent. 
Hence we eafily conceive, how they fhould drive thofe falts; 
like fo many darts, into the pores of the bodies; and open and 
loofen the cohefion of them, though ever fo firm. See Acrp, 
Again, we know, the more minute the particles of the men- 
ftruum are, the fooner they penetrate, and with the greater 
force: the motion produced by attra@tion, being always great- 
eft in the leaft Corpuicles; and next to nothing in the large ones, 
Add to this another advantage gained by this minutenefs of the 
. particles, viz, that they approach nearer the body to be diffolved ; 
without which, the attrative force would be infenfible. Hence, 
thofe very falts, which diffolved in. water will hardly touch 
metals, if once turned into acid fpirits, eafily penetrate them: 
for in diftillation, not only a greater quantity of water remains, 
but the faline bodies are {6 minutely broken, and divided by the 
fire, as to make them more readily capable of being moved by an 
attractive force; and therefore fach a diftilled menftruum is 


much more efficacious than any folution of falt made with wa- 
ter. See Menstruum. 


CORROSIVE /ublimato of mercury. See Mercury, 

CORRUGATOR*, or Corrucens /upercilii, a mutcle arifing 
from the great canthus of the orbit of the eye, and terminating 
in the skin about the middle of the eyebrows, See the'article 
Eve, 


* Its name declares its ufe 


beihg formed of can, togethers and ra 
g4, wrinkle, 


Some reckon this mufcle only a prolongation of the frontales. 
CORRUGENT mule, the fame as corrugator fupercilit, 
CORRUPTIBLE. See the article IncorRuPrTizzg, 
CORRUPTICOLA, a fe& of antient hereticks, who arofe out 

of the Eutychians in Egypt, about the year 531, under their 

chief, Severus, the pretended patriarc! Alexandria, 

Their diftinguifhine doGtrine, whence they derived their name, 

was, that the body of Jefis Chrift was corruptible ; that the fa- 

thers had owned it; and that to deny it was to deny the truth 
of our Saviour’s paftion, 

On the other hand, Julian of Halicarnaffeus, another Eutychian; 

a refugee as well as Severus, in Alexandria, maintained that the 

body of Jefus Chrift had been always incorruptible; that to fay 

it was corruptible, was to make a diftin@ion between Jefus 

Chrift and the Word, and by confequence to make two natures 

in Jefus Chrift, 

The people of Alexandria were divided between the two opi- 

nions; and the partifans of Severus were called corrupticole, qd. 

worthippers of fomething corruptible : {ometimes they were de- 
nominated corruptibiles ; and the adherents of Julian tacorrup- 
tibiles, or phantafiaftiea.—The clergy and fecular powers favour- 
ed the firlt; the monks and the people the latter, 

CORRUPTION, the extin@ion of any thing; or the a& where- 
by it ceafes tobe what it was. 

Thus, wood is juftly faid to be corrupted, when we do not {ee it 

remain wood any longer, but find fre in its ftead. And thus the 

egg is corrupted, when it ceafes to be an egg, and we find a 

chicken in its room.—Hence that axiom in philofophy, The 

corruption of one thing is the generation of another, 

Corruption, differs from generation, as two contraries differ from 

each other, 

It differs from alteration as a lefs from a greater, ora part from 

the whole; a thing being faid to be altered, when it is not fo 

far changed but it may be known, and ftill keeps its old name 3 

both which it lofes by corruption. 

But, as in generation, no matter is produced that did not be- 

fore exift ; {0 in corruption, nothing is loft, but that particular 

modification which conftituted its form, and made it to be of 
fuch a fpecies, 

Dr. Drake accounts for corruption in animal and vegetable bo- 

dies thus; * The principle of corruption is, perhaps, the fame 

* which in a ftate of circulation is the principle of life; viz, the 

© air, which isfound mixed in coniiderable quantities with all 

© forts of fluids ; as neceflary to vegetable, as to animal life. 
© Now this air has two motions, giz, an expanfive one, from 
© its natural elafticity, by meanis whereof it communicates that 
inteftine motion which all juices have, and by which the con- 
taining parts are gradually extended and grow; and a circu- 
latory or progreffive motion, which is not eflentiel to it, but 
is occafioned by the refiftance of the folid parts of thofe bodies, 
which obliges it to take that courfe which is moft free and 
open, which is thro” the yefléls of animals and plants, 
* Now, 
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courfe | panfive motion ftill 


urfe being ftopped, the exy 

& , and continues dt, till by degrees it has fo far 
fe e the including bodies, as to bring itfelf to an equal 
* dearee of expanfion with the external air 5 which it cannot 
© do without deftroying the texture and continuity; or {pecific 
© devree of hefion of thofe folids: which is what we calla 
€ Rigt 

© This expan! Aive quality of the air in bodies, may 
© be promoted two ways, and therefore corruption may be accele- 
‘ 


“either by weakening the tone or cohefion 

nd fo facilitating the work of the air ; as 

is bruifed, which is found to corrupt much 
© fooner there than in other part: or by extending the ex- 
© panfive force of the air f, by heat, or fome other co-opera- 
© ting circumftance ; and fo helping it to overcome the refift- 
© ance the fooner.’ 

Corruption of bled, in law, an infeGtion accruing to a man’s 
fate, attainted of felony or treafon, and to his iffue. 

For, as he lofesall to the prince, or other lord of the fee, fo his 
iflue cannot be heirs to him, or to any other anceftor by him: 
and if he were noble, or a gentleman, he and his heirs are there- 
by ignobled and ungenteel'd. See EscHEAT. 

"The king’s pardon cleanfes the corruption of blood in thofe chil- 
dren born after the pardon, not of thofe born before it ; thefe 
latter continuing (till incapable of inheriting the land of their 
father, purchaled before the time of the pardon, 

But note, there are feveral offences now made treafon by act of 
parliament which do not corrupt the blood ;_nor fhall the crimi- 
nal forfeit any thing thereby, befide what he has for life. 

CORSAIR*, a pirate, or perfon who {cours the feas, efpecially 
the Mediterranean, with a veflel arm’d for war, without com- 
miffion from any prince, or power ; to plunder merchant vellels, 

* The word comes from the Italian corfare, of corfo, or d curfibus, 
by reafon of their courfes or excurfions. 

ris diftinguithed from a privateer in this, that the latter 
does it under a commifiion, and only a the veffels of thofe 
at war with the ftate whence his commifiion is derived. 

The punifhment of a corfair is to We hanged, without remiffions 
whereas privateers are to be treated ifoners of war.—All 
corfair veflels are good prizes. See Prize. 

CORSELET, a little cuivafle, according to fome: and according 
to others, a coat, or cover for the whole trunk, antiently wore 
by the pikemen, commonly placed in the front and flanks of 
the battle, for the better refiftance of the enemies affaults, and 
the furer guard of the foldiezs placed behind, or within them. 

Vaugelas obferves, that the feamen were an- 
tiently armed v corfele 

CORSEPRESENT™, in our antient authcrs, denotes a mortuary. 

* The word is formed of the French, corps prefent ; and the rea- 
fon of the denomination is probably this: that where a mortua- 
yy after any man’s death became due, the beft or fecond belt 
beaft was offered or pre/ented io the prieft, and carried along 
with the corp/e. 

CORSNED Bread, a fuperftitious manner of trial, ufed among 

our Saxon anceftors, by a piece of barley-bread, firft execrated 
by the prieft, then offered the fufpeéted criminal to be fwallow- 
ed, by way of purgation ; from an oj inion that a guilty perfon 
could not, fwallow a piece of bread fo accurfed, or if he did, that 
it would choke him. 
The ceremony was accompanied with a prayer, befeeching 
God, ‘ That the criminal’s jaws might be fhut, his throat fo 
© narrow that he might not fwallow, and that he might caft it 
© out of his mouth.’ 

CORTES, a’ term purely Spanifh, properly fignifying the courts, 
i.e. the tates, or aflembly of the ftates, at Madrid. 

CORTEX, a Latin name, denoting the bark, or outer coat of 
atree, or fhrub, See Barx. 

CorTEXx peruvianus, called alfo guinguina, kinkinna, quinaquina, 
pulvis patrum, and popularly the jefuit’s bark; is the bark of a 
tree growing in the Weft-Indies, called by the Spaniards palo de 
caleniuras, q. 4. fever-wood; by reafon of its extraordinary vir- 
tue in removing all kinds of intermitting fevers and agues. See 
Fever. 

The Indians commonly call it the fuddling tree,from the proper- 
ty it has of intoxicating fithes, when either its wood or bark is 
beaten, and fteeped in the water where they are. 
The tree that yields this noble fpecific, is only found in Peru ; 
in the province of San Francefco de Quitto, or Quinto, near 
the city of Loxa: though fome fay it is alfo found in that of Po- 
tofi; and F, Labat, in the ifland of Guadeloupas—The bark, 
while on the tree, is ftreaked, ofa whitifh yellow withoutfide, 
and a pale tan colour within. 
It is about 80 years fince this noble febrifuge was firft known 
in England. Lt was firft introduced into ufe by the cardinal de 
Lugo ; whence, in France, it was firft called from the name of 
that cardinal. Afterward’ it became known by the name of 
the jefuit's powder, and the jefuit's bark ; becaufe fold by the 
jefuits, to whom that cardinal, who had been of their fociety, 
left. great quantities of it. 
When firit introduced, it is faid to have been fold for about eight 
. dhillings flerling the dofe ; which great price, with the little ef- 
feéts found from it, by reafon of their ignorance of the man- 
ner of preparing and preferibing it, occafioned its being difufed, 


rated in as many, 
© of the includi 
* is the caf 


COR 
till about the. year 1679, that Mr. Talbor, an Engliflt prasii- 
tioner in phylick, brought it into vogue again, by the great 

. number of cures wrought about the court and city of Pa 
with this powder, prepared after his manner : the fecret whereof 
was foon after made publick by the munificence of Louis XIV. 
who rewarded Talbor for the communication, with 5000 
crowns, 

The quinquina is fold either in bark or in powder: thofe who 
buy it in the bark,muft chufe it very dry and compact; fuch as 
has never been moiftened, and which is not too eafily reduced 
into powder by breaking. The fmall, fine, quilled barks, fha- 
greened without, and reddifh within, of a bitter difagreeable tafte, 
are the moft efteemed.—For the powder, it mutt be well fifted, 
and care be taken it be bought of perfons that may be trufted; it 
being very eafy to fophifticate it, and difficult to find it out, 
The cortex is a bitter, abforbent, and aftringent or ftyptic: from 
itsbitternefs, M. Reneaume obferves it becomes fit to foften four 
acrimonious juices ; for a four and a bitter make afweet. Again, 
as an abforbent it blunts the points of acids, and prevents their 
aétion ; and of confequence preferves the fluidity of the juices, 
which acids would coagulate. As a ftyptic it muft have earthy | 
parts to abforb ferofities, by which the parts before moiftened 
and relaxed, will contraét themfelves: and by this means, the 
cortex augments the {pring and tenfion of the fibres. Asa bitter 
it warms; and it facilitates perfpiration, by warming and aug- 
menting the fluidity of the juices. On thefe properties it is that 
its medicinal ufes are afcertained. 

Its chief ufe’is in curing of agues, and intermitting fevers ; for 
which purpofe it is applied in all ages, and moft conftitutions, 
Dr. Cockburn fays, it produces this effect better than any other 
medicine of the fame intention, in the ratio of 365 to 1. Itis 
ufual to give a gentle emetic of ipecacuanha before the exhibi- 
tion of the cortex: by thus preparing the paffages, the cortex has 
not only more fuccef, but alfo is not fubjeét to caufe thefe in- 
difpotitions, viz. fwelling in the belly, naufea’s, &c. which of- 
ten arife when fuch preparation is negleéted. 

The cortex muft never be exhibited in the paroxyfm ofan ague, 
or intermitting fever ; but given in fuch a quantity at times be- 
tween the paroxyfms, as to prevent a return of the fit. 

The cortex exhibited in continual fevers is held dangerous; and 
care muft be taken, that the remiflion ofa continual fever be not 
miftaken for itsintermiffion : when there is aremiffion, it ufu- 
ally happens indifferently at any time; whereas an intermiffion 
happens at particular or ftated ¢i 
The cortex is given feveral ways, viz. in powder, in form of ele- 

Guary, bolus, infufion, tinfture, Gc. The arcanumTalborianum 
is about two onnces of the cortex in powder, digefted'ina fand- 
heat, with about a quart of red wine: after digeftion, the wine 
mutt be poured off, and two or three ounces given every three or 
four hours between the paroxy!fms, till the intention is anfwered. 
Tf the bark take downward,venice treacle,dia{cordium, conferve 
of rofes, terra japonica, dofes oflaudanum, Sc, mutt be added to 
its preparations. When there happens to be an obftruétion of the 
menies from the exhibition of the cortex, or to preventit, it is 
advifeable to add to its preparations the black hellebore, zthiops 
mineral, cinnabar, &,—Th is often ufed for young chil- 
dren in agues, by way of clyfer; and alfo applied to the wrifts, 
and foles of the feet, wrought up into a {tiff mafs, with turpen- 
tine, venice treacle, &c, which ufually anfwers the purpofe. 
Dr. Helvetius, phyfician to the king of France, about: 20 years 
ago, wrote a book entirely upon the fubject of curing agues by 
giving the cortex clyfter-wife: in which he pretends, that this 1s 
morefafe, and no lefs certain than the cortexgiven by themouth, 
Dr. Cockburn, in his treatife of fea difea/es, afferts the contrary : 
he alledges that the cortex given inwardly is as fafe, and by much 
more certain and expeditious; and notes that we know how to 
remedy all the inconveniencies the cortex may occafion, 

Dr. Sydenham, and after him M. Reneaume, and others, have 
prefcribed the cortex with fuccef in melancholic and hyfteric 
affetions, commonly called vapours. 

Cortex Winteranus, or Winteri, the bark of a tree brought from 
the ftreights of Magellan, by captain Winter, in his voyage 
with Sir Francis Drake. —Clufius calls the tree, magellanica a- 
romatica arbor. 

The bark is aromatick, and found of good ufe at fea againfk 
the fcurvy : half a dram of it, boiled with fome.carminative 
feeds, fweats, and relieves fcorbutic patients. It has alfo proved 
an antidote againft a poifonous fort of feal, called a fea lion, 
frequent in thole parts. 

The bark fold in the fhops under the name of cortex winteranusy 
or wild cinnamon, Dr. Sloane obferves, is not the true cortex 
winteranus ; they grow on different trees, and in different coun- 
tries, and their appearance is very different: yet are they fo 
like in tafte, that he thinks they may be ufed as fuccedaneums 
to each other. 

Cortex Capparis. See the article Carer. 

Cortex Cerebri, the cortical or cineritious fubftance of the brain, 
See CorTICAL, and BRAIN. 

CORTICAL Jub/tance of the brain, in anatomy, the exterior part 
of the brain and cerebellum ; or that part immediately under the 
pia mater ; fo called, becaufe of its invefting the inner or medul- 
lary part, asa bark does a tree, See BRAIN. 
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The fame is alfo called the cineritious fubjtance, from its greyith| 


or afh-colour. : ‘Hig 
Archangelo Piccolomini, a Ferrarefe, firft introduced this di- 


vifion of the brain into cortical or cineritious, and medullary 


or fibrous fubftance, in the year 1526. 

The cortical fubftance is more foft and moift than the medul- 
lary ; and follows or attends it through all its prominences and 
finus’s. It is formed, from the minute branches of the caro- 
tid arteries, interwove in the meninges, and thence continued 
hither in infinitely fine ramifications. 

Moft anatomifts, after Malpighi, agree in its being glandulous, 
and that the medullary parts are only a continuation thereof ; 
Ruy{ch alone excepted ; who, from his admirable skill in in- 


ado 
jeftions, and the difcoveries he has made thereby, maintains 


that it has nothing glandular in it. 

CORTIN, in fortification, See the article Curtin. 

CORVET, or Curver, in the manage, an air, in which the 

horfe’s legs are raifed higher than in the demi-volt ; being a 
kind of leap up and a little forwards, wherein the horfe raifes 
both his forelegs at once, equally advanced, (when he is going 
{trait forward, and not ina circle ;) and as his fore-legs are 
falling, he immediately raifes his hind-legs, equally advanced, 
and not one before the other : fo that all his four legs are in the 
air at once; and as he fets them down, he marks but twice 
with them. See Arr. ‘ 
Horfes that are very dull, or very fiery, are improper for cor- 
vets ; this being the moft difficult air they can make, and re- 
quiring a great deal of judgment in the rider, as well as pa- 
tience in the horfe, to perform it. 

CORUSCATION, glittering ; a gleam of light emitted from any 
thing. zi 
The term is chiefly ufed for a flath of lightning nimbly darting 
down from the clouds, in time of thunder. See THunper, &c. 

CORVUS, raven; in aftronomy, a conftellation of the fouthern 
hemifphere ; whofe ftars in Ptolemy’s catalogue are 73 in Ty- 
cho’s as many; in the Britannic catalogue 10. The order, 
names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof are as 
folllow : 


Names and Sitwatious 2 Longitude.| Latitude Ss 

of the Stars. 3 South, a) 

A ae ° , wu 2 

‘That in the beak 7-55 45) 21 44 26) 4 
Tn the neck nigh the head 7 21 58/19 39 41] 4 

Small one following thefe 8 0 16|20 27 40] 6 

Jn the preceding wing 6 25 58114 29 of 3 

In the breaft 9 29 58)18 16 go] 5 
Informis over the wings 5 54 35] 10 21 48} 6 
II 16 15] 20 23 42] 6 

Preced. of two in the hind wing. 9 9 13)12 9 47] 3 

fubfeq. 932 Ol1t 39 31] 5 

Tn the foot, common with Aydra * 13 3 25418 1 40 3 

10 

CORYBANTES, in antiquity, priefls of Cybele, who danced 
and capered to the found of flutes, and drums, See Croratum. 
Catullus, in his poem called Atys, gives a beautiful defcription of 


them ; reprefenting them asmadmen. Accordingly, Maximus 
Tyriusfays, that thofe poffefled with the fpirit of corybantes, as 
foon as they heard the found of a flute, were feized with an en- 
thufiafm, and loft the ufe of their reafon, And hence, the Greeks 
ufe the word xoguCavmay, to corybantife, to fignify a perfons be- 
ing tranfported, or poffeffed with a devil. See Enruusrasm. 
Some fay, that the corybantes were all eunuchs; and that it is 
on this account Catullus, in his Atys, always ufes feminine e- 
pithets, and relatives, in {peaking of them. 

Diodorus Siculus remarks, that Corybas fon of Jafon and Cybe- 
le, pafling into Phrygia with his uncle Dardanus, there inftitu- 
ted the worfhip of the mother of the Gods, and gave his own 
name to the priefts.—Strabo relates it as the opinion of fome, 
that the corybantes were children of Jupiter and Calliope, and 
the fame with the cabiri—Others fay, the word had its origin 
from this, that the corybantes always walked dancing (if the ex- 
preffion may be allowed) or tofling the head, xopur7o7es Bauvorey, 

CORYMBIFEROUS Plants, thefe are diftinguifhed into fuch as 
have a radiate flower : as, the flos folis, calendula, &c.— and 
fuch as have a naked flower: as, the abrotanum feemina, eu- 
patorium, and artemifia—to which are added the corymbiferis 
affines, or thofe akin hereunto ; fuch as fcabious, dipafcus, 
carduus, and the like, 

CORYMBUS, in the general, fignifies the top, or fummet of 
any thing ; but among the antient botanifts it was particularly 
ufed to exprefs the bunches, or clufters of ivy berries, &c. 
Some alfo call the top of the ftalk of a plant, when fo fubdivi- 
ded and adorned with flowers or fruits, as to make a round 
fpherical figure, by this name; as the tops of leeks, onions, 
and the like: others confound the word with umbella, which 
exprefles the flowry tops of fuch plants as have their branches 
and flowers fpread round, into the form of what the women 
now call an umbrella. 

But among the modern botanifts, corymbus is chiefly ufed for a 
compound difcous flower, whofe feeds are not pappous, or 


winged with down: fuch are the flowers of daifies, common 
marigold, &¢, 
Vou. I. 


COSMETIC, aterm in phyfick, ufed for an 


COSMICAL, KosuixG- fomething 


COs 


Mr. Ray, therefore, makes a diftin& genus of plants of fuch as 
have a compound difcous flower, but without any downy 
wings to carry off their feeds. 


CORYPHAIUS *, in the antient tragedy, was the chief or leader 


of the company that compofed the chorus, 
* The word is formed from the Greek Kopugn, tip of the bead. 


The carypheus {poke for all the reft, whenever the chorus took 
part in the aétion, in quality of a perfon of the drama, during, 
the courfe of the acts, 

Hence, coryphaus has paffed into a general name for the chief or 
principal of any company, corporation, fe&t, opinion, &e. 
Thus, Euftacius of Antioch is called the corypheus of the council 
of Nice ; and Cicero calls Zeno the corypheus of the Stoicks, 


CORYZA, Kogu€e, in medicine, a running at the nofe; or a 


defluxion of fharp ferous humours from. the glands of the 
head ; arifing from a diminution of perfpiration, or catching 
of cold. 


Proper evacuations, as bleeding, epifpafticks, fternutatories, 
Sc. are ufual in cafes of coryza’s, 


COSCINOMANCY *, the art of divination, by means of a 


fieve. 


* The word comes from the Greek nognvoy, eribrum, a Lieve, 
and wavree, divination, 


‘The fieve being fufpended ; after rehearfing a formula of words, 
it is taken between two fingers only ; and the names of the par- 
ties fifpefted, repeated: he at whofe name the fieve turns, 
trembles, or thakes, is reputed guilty of the evil in queftion. 

This mut be a very antient practice: Theocritus, in his third 
Idyllion, mentions ‘a woman very skilful.in it.—It was fome- 
times alfo pradtifed by fufpending the fieve by a thread, or fix~ 
ing it to the points of a pair of fhears, giving it room to turn, 
and naming, as before, the parties fufpected : in which laft 
manner, co/cinomancy is {till pra@tifed in fome parts of England, 
It appears from Theocritus that it was not only ufed to find out 


perfons unknown; but alfo to difcover the feerets of thofe that 
were known, 


CO-SECANT, in geometry, the fecant of anarch, which arch 


is the complement of another arch to 90 degrees, SeeSecanr, 
and ComPLement, 


CO-SINE, is the right fine of an arch, which is the complement 


of another to go degrees. See Sinz, 


y medicitte, prepara- 
tion, or means employed to beautify, and embellith the face, and 
preferve, or improve the complexion ; as cerufs, and the whole 
tribe of fucus’s wathes, cold creams, lip-falves, &c.See WATER. 
The Indians ufe the water of green cacao-nuts as a grand e4/~ 
metic, which wonderfully improves their complexion, 


that refers, or has a relati~ 
on to the world, 


Cosmicat Afped?, among aftrologers, is the afpeét of a planet 


with refpect to our earth. See Asprcr, 


Cosmicat Qualities are ufed by Mr, Boyle in the fame fenfe with 


fyftematical ones, 


Though, in confidering the qualities of natural bodies, we ufually 
only take in the powers any particular one has of a¢ting on, or 
its capacity of fuffering from the ation of, another, wherewith 
it is obferved to have fome manifett commerce, by 2 commu- 
nication of impreffions : yet there may be fome attributes be- 
longing to a particular body, and feveral alterations to which 
it may be liable, not barely on account of thofe qualities pre- 
fumed to be evidently inherent in it, nor of the refpeéts it bears 
to thofe other particular bodies, whereto it feems manifeftly re- 
lated ; but on account of a fyftem conftituted as our world is, 
of fuch a fabrick, that there may be many unheeded agents, 
which by unperceived means have great operations on the body 
we confider, and work fuch changes in it, and enable it to 
work fuch changes on other bodies, as are rather to be afcri- 
bed to fome unheeded agents, than to tho( other bodies with 
which the body propofed is obferved to be concerned, $0 that 
if many bodies that might be named, were placed together in 
fome imaginary fpace, beyond the bounds of our fyftem ; tho” 
they would retain many of the qualities they are now endowed 
with, yet they could not poffefS them all: but by being re- 
ftored to their former places in this world, they would regain a 
fet of faculties and difpofitions, depending on fome unheeded re~ 
lations, and impreffions from the determinate fabrick of the 
grand fyftem, or world, whereof they are parts. Aud thefe are 
what Mr. Boyle calls co/mical, or Siftematical qualities. 

To account for thee cofmical qualities, the fame author pro- 
pofes fome cz/nical fafpicions, as to fome unobferved laws and 
orders of nature ; and refers them principally to the aétion of 
certain effluvia hitherto unobferved 


Cosmicaz, is alfo ufed in aftronomy, to exprefs one of the poe- 


tical rifigns of a ftar. ‘ 
A far is faid to rife cofmically, when it rifes together with the 
fun; or with that degree of the ecliptic wherein the fun then 
abides, 
Cofinical fetting is, when a ftar {ets and goes down in the weft, 
at the fame time the fun rifes in the eaft, 
But, according to Kepler, to rife or fet cg mically, is only to 
afcend above, or defcend below the horizon, 

2Bbb COSMO- 
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COSMOGRAPHY *, the defeription of the world ; or the art 
which teaches the conftruétion, figure, difpofition, and relation 
of all the parts of the world, with the manner of reprefenting 
them on a plane. 

® The tvord comes from the Greek noau@s mundus, world, and 
E990, feribo, I detcribe. ; 
Cofmography confifts chiefly of two parts. —Aftronomy, which 
thews the ftru@ure of the heavens and the difpofition of the 
ftars. And geography, which fhews thofe of the earth, 

COS8MOLABE, an antient mathematieal inftrument, ferving 
to meafure diftattces, both in the heavens and on earth. 

The cofmalabe is in great meafure the fame with the aftro- 
labe. It isalfocalled pantacofn, or the univerfal infirument, by 
L. Morgard, in a treatife exprefly thereon, printed in 1612. 

COSMOPOLITE, or CosmoPpoLiTAN *, a term fometimes 
ufed to’ fignify a perfon who has no fixed living, or place of 
abode; ora man who isa ftranger no-where. 

* The word comes from the Greek xoru@, mundus, and qmars> 
city. 
One of the antient philofophers being interrogated what coun- 
tryman he was; anfwered he was a cofmopalite, i. e. an inha= 
bitant or citizen of the world, ; 

COST, in anatomy. See the article Riss. ae hdr 

COSTAL, in anatomy.—There are eight vertebrae diftinguifhed 
by the name of coffales, or pleurites 5 becaufe ferving to arti-+ 
culate the cofte, or ribs, which are lined with the pleura. 
See VERTEBRA. 

Thefe vertebre are the eight which follow the fecond, called 
the axillary; and are therefore the third, fourth, fifth, and to 
the tenth inclufive, ‘ 

COSTIVENESS, in medicine, a preternatural detention of the 
excrements, with an unufual hardnefs and drynefs thereof ; 
and, thence, a difficulty of difcharging them. 

"This is the oppofite to a diarrhea, or loofenefs. : 
In the Philsfsphical Tranfaétions, we have an uncommon. in- 
ftance of caftivenefs by Mr. Sherman: the patient, one Tho- 
mas Philips, for feveral years, never went to ftool in lefs than 
1g or 20 weeks: he generally eat and drank as well as_his 
neighbours ; and did all the while the office of a labouring 
man: yet was not any of the other evacuations fenfibly great- 
er than in other people. He died of it at 23 years old. 

In coftivenefs, the ufual remedies are gentle preparations of 
fenna, lenitive eleCtuaries, cream of tartar, laxative clyfters, &c. 

COSTUS Arabieus, the root of a tree refembling elder, brought 
from Arabia; whence its name.—lIts chief ufé in medicine, is 
as an ingredient in venice treacle. 3 ‘ 
The beft is heavy, of a cineritious colour withoutfide, a reddifh 
one within, difficult to break, of a ftrong {mell, and an aro- 
matic tafte. iB 
"This root was formerly called ¢o/fus verus, and was divided into 
two kinds, the /iweet and the bitter coftus: both of which are 
now uncommon. M. Charas, and others, are of opinion, 
there is but one kind of co/fus, which proves more or lefs fweet 
or bitter, according to the foil where it is produced. 

Costus Jndicus, an American bark, called alfo ca/tus corticafus, 
coftus corticus, or winter's bark. The iflands of Madagafcar in 
Africa, of Domingo and Guadaloupa in America, are the places 
where the moft and beft is found. ; 

COTAGE, or Corrace, antiently denoted ’a little houfe or 
habitation without land belonging to it. Stat. 4. Edw. IL 
By a later Satute, 31 of Eliz. no man may build a houfe with- 
out laying four acres of land to it: fo that, properly, a cotage 
now, is a houfe without four acres of land to it. 

CO-TANGENT,, is the tangent of an ar ch, which is the com- 

: : plement of another arch to go degrees. See Tancenr. 
Fa COTHURNUS, buskin, a very high fhoe, or patten raifed on 

vi foals of cork; wore by the antient actors in tragedy, to make 

\) them appear taller, and more like the heroes they reprefented ; 

i moft of whom were fuppofed to be giants. : 

i : It covered the greateft part of the leg, and was tied beneath 

} the knee.—Sophocles is faid to have invented the cothurnus. 

COTICE, or Corise, in heraldry, is the fourth part of the 
bend; which, with us, is feldom or ever born but in cou- 
ples, with a bend between them: whence, probaly, the 
name; from the French cofé, fide; they being born, as it 


ie were afide of the bend. See Benp. 
A bend ‘thus bordered is faid t6 be cotifed, coticé, —He bears fa- 
eH ble on a bend cotifed argent three cinque foils. See Tab. He- 
} ' raid. fig. 61. 
COTTON *, or Coron, a fort of downy matter, encom- 
paffing the feed of a tree of the fame name. 
an ; * Menage derives the word from the Latin cotonea, the fine mofs 


growing on quinces, which refembles cotton : but Nicod fays, 
the Arabs call it cotum, and bombafum ; whence our cotton, 
and bombazeen. 


"The tree which produces this ufeful merchandife, grows com- 

i mon in feveral places of the Levant, and of the Eaft and 

y Wett-Indies, efpecially inthe Antilles. Its fruit is of an oval 

44 form, about the fize of a nut: as it ripens, it grows black 
withoutfide ; and by the heat of the fun opens in feveral 
places, difcovering the cotton through the clefts, which is of 
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an admirable whitenef. In each fruit are found feveral little 
beans, which are the feed of the tree. 

There is another kind of cofton plant, called, by botanitts, 
goffipium herbaceum, which creeps along the ground, as the vine 
would do if unfupported ; the cofto whereof is the moft ef- 
teemed. And the late relations from the fouth mention two 
other kinds, the one in the terra firma of Brafil, the other in 
the ifle of St. Catherine. 

The feed of the cotton being mixed, in the fruit, together with 
the cotton itfelf, they have invented little machines, which be- 
ing play’d by the motion of a wheel, the cctron falls on one fide, 
and the feed on the other; and thus they are feparated, 
Cotton makes a very confiderable article of commerce: it is 
diftinguifhed into cotton in the wool, and fpun-cotton. The firft 
ufed for various purpofes, as to be put between two ftuffS, in 
quilts, night-gowns, &c, but it is the latter is more general ; 
furnifhing various cloths, muflins, callicoes, dimmities, and 
hangings; befides that it is frequently joined with filk and 
flax, in the compofition of other ftuffs, 

The firft kind is ordinarily brought from Cyprus and Smyrna : 
near Smyrna its produce is greater than any where elfe : they 
fow the feed in June, and gather it in O&tober; and the foil 
is fo favourable that they can have three crops in a year. There 
are ordinarily brought from Smyrna 10000 bales of cotton per 
annum and yet there is, at leaft, as much more fpent in the 
manufactures of the country. 

For the fpun cottons, they are diftinguifhed by various names, 
the beft are thofe from Jerufalem, called baxacs; and thofe of 
Damafeus, called cottons of the ounce. See OuNcE. Others are 
demi-baxacs; baladins, payas, cottons jofeph, genegunfo, &c. 
Cotton antiently only grew in Aégypt, and was ufed by the 
priefts and facrificers for a very fingular kind of gowns, wore 
by them alone, 

Cotton, applied to wounds in lieu of linnen, produces an inflam- 
mation: Leewenhoek, examining into the reafons of this with 
a microfcope, found its fibres to have each two flat fides ; 
whence he concludes that each of its minute parts muft have 
two acute angles, or edges ; which acute edges being not only 
thinner and more fubtile than the globules whereof the flefhy 
filaments confift, but alfo more firm and {tiff than any of the 
globulous flefh ; it follows, that upon the application of cotton 
to a wound, its edges muft not only hurt and wound the glo- 
bules of the flefh, but alfo cut inceffantly the new matter 
brought to them to produce new flefh , and that with the more 
eafe, as this matter, not having attained the firmnefs and 
confiftence of flefh, is the lefs able to refift its attacks: where- 
as the linnen ordinarily ufed in wounds, being compofed of 
little rounds parts, very clofe to each other, forms larger mafles, 
and is thus incapable of hurting the globous parts of the flefh. 
See the article PAPER: 

COTYLA, or Coruta,a liquid meafure, in ufe among the an- 
tients, equal to the Roman femi-fextary. See Mrasure. 
Savot adds, that the Roman coty/a contained twelve ounces of 
any liquor: upon which principle there muft have been as 
many cotyle as there were liquors ordinarily fold ; which is no- 
thing ftrange, fince, in feveral countries, we ftill find mea- 
fures of different capacity, called by the fame name, when 
they contain the fame weights, though under different bulks. 
Fannius fays, the cotyla was the fame thing with the hemina, 
which was half a fextary. 


At Cotylas, quas, fi 4 placeat, dixiffe licebit 


Leminas, recipit geminas fextarius unus. 


Chorier obferves, that the cotyla was ufed asa dry meafure, as 
well as a liquid one ; from the authority of Thucydides, who 
in one place mentions two coty/z of wine, and in another two 
cotyle of bread, 

Coryza, or Coty e, or Coryrorpes, in anatomy, is a name 
given the cavities at the extremities of large bones, encompafled 
with thick ftrong edges, which receive the heads, or apophyfes 
of other bones articulated with them. See Bone. 

Such is the cavity in the ifchion, or hip-bone, which receives 
the head of the bone of the thigh,—I is alfo called acetabulum, 
Zé. Cup. * 

COTYLEDONES, in anatomy, little glands difperfed through- 
out the outermoft membrane of the foetus, called chorion, and 
fuppofed to feparate a nutritious juice for the fubfiftence of the 
foetus. 

Cotyledones, in this fenfe are only found in fheep, goats, and 
fome other animals; the placenta in the womb, fupplying the 
place thereof in women. See PLACENTA. 
Other authors ufe coty/edones for the apertures of the veins in the 
inner furface of the womb, See Marrix. 

COUARD, in heraldry. See the article Cowarn. 

COUCH, in painting, denotes a lay, or impreffion of colour, 
whether in oil or water, wherewith the painter covers his can- 
vas, wall, wainfcot, or other matter to be painted. 

The word is alfo ufed for a lay or impreffion on any thing, to 

make it more firm, and confiftent, or to skreen it from the 

weather. 

Paintings are covered with a cewch of varnifh: a canvas to be 

painted, muft firft have two couches of fize ere the colours be laid: 
two 
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tw! three couches of white lead, arelaid on wood ere the couch 
oF gold be ee the leather-gilders lay a couch of wales and 
whites of eggs.on the leather, ere they apply the gold or filver 
1 
T - gold wire-drawers alfo ufe the word couch for the gold or 
filver leaf wherewith they cover the mafs to be gilded or filvered, 
before they draw it through the iron that is to give it its proper 
icknefs. 
ene ufe couch for the quantity of gold or filver leaves ap- 
plied on the metals in gilding or filvering, Each couch of gold 7 
but one leaf, or two at moft, and each of filver three ; to gild : 
if the gilding be hatched, there are required from eight to nae 
couches, and only three or four if it be without hatching. To 
filver there are required from four to ten couches, according to 
¢ beauty of the work. 

Rates aIN Gil in heraldry, is underftood ofa lyon or other pall 
when lying down ; but with his head lifted up: which ig | 
guifhes the pofture of cose Ges dormant, wherein he is fup- 

ofed quite ftretched out and afleep. i 

pakomet bes? and Levant, inlaw. See the article Pavan 

COUCHE, in heraldry, denotes any thing laid all along: t Ss a 
chevron couché, isa chevron lying fidewife with the two ends on 
one fide of the fhield, which sch properly reft on the bafe. 

of Cataraés. See CATARACT. ; 

COVENADETS te confent or agreement of two or more parties, 
to do or perform fomething, : 

A covenant feems to be much the fame with apadtum, or conven- 
zum among the civilians, 
Covenant is either in law, or in fac. 2 

Covenant iz Law, is that which the law intends to be made, 
though it be not expreffed in terms : as, if the leffor demife, and 
grant a tenement to the leflee for a certain term; the law in- 
tends a covenant on the leflor’s part, that the leflee fhall, during 
the term, quietly enjoy the leafe againft all lawful incumbran- 

rsp S68e 

Covenant in Fad, is that whichis exprefly agreed between the 

arties. 
There is alfo a covenant merely perfonal, and a covenant real, 
Fitzherbert defines a Covenanrr real to be that whereby a man 
ties himfelf to pafsa thing real, as lands or tenements, or to levy 
a fine on lands, &e. d 

Covenant merely perfonal, is where a man covenants with ano- 
ther by deed to build him a houfe, or to ferve him, &e, 

Suit-Covenant. See the article Surr. 

Ark of the Covenant, See the article ARK, 


COVERED Hank. FLANK, 
CoveRED Fountain, @See the articles 2 Founrain, 
CoveRED Medals. Mepat, 


COVERING, in architeture, one of the principal parts of a 
building. See RooFine. ; 
CO-VERSED Sine, a term which fome people uf for the remain- 
ing part of the diameter of a circle, after the verfed fine is taken 

from it, See Sine and VERSED, 

COVERT, in law.—Feme Cover denotes a woman married, 
and fo covered by, or under the proteétion of, her husband. 

Coyert May, in fortification, a fpace of ground level with the 
adjoining country, on the edge of the ditch, ranging quite round 
the half-moons, and other works without-fide the ditch.— 
See Tab. Fortification, fig, 21. lit. bb, &c. 

Itis otherwile called corridar, and hath a parapet together with 
its banquette, and glacis, which form the height of the parapet. 
One of the greateft difficulties in a fiege, is to make a lodgment 
on the covert way; becaufe, ufually, the befieged pallifade it 
along the middle, and undermine it on all fides. 

This is fometimesalfo called the counterfiarp, becaufe it it is on 
the edge of the fearp. \ 

COVERTURE, in law, is particularly applied to the ftate and 
condition of a married woman ; who, by the laws ofour realm, 
isunder covert-baron, or fub pote/tate viri; and therefore difabled 
to make bargains with any, to the prejudice of herfelf or her 
husband, without his confent or privity ; or at leaft without his 
allowance and confirmation : and if the husband alien the wife’s 
lands, during the marriage, fhe cannot gainfay it during his life, 

COUGH, Tussis, in medicine, a difeafe affecting the lungs, oc- 
cafioned by a fharp ferous humour, vellicating the fibrous coat 
thereof, and urging it to a difcharge by fpitting, &c. See 
Lunes. ; 

When the humour is fo fubtile, that the lungs cannot Jay hold 
of it, to throw it off; or when the humour is fo thick that it 
will not give way, it is faid to be a dry cough. 

Dry coughs are the moft dangerous, Hippocrates fays, 
ceafes, if the tefticles {well, 

Chin-Coucn. See the article Cuin-cough, 

COVIN, a deceitful compact, or agreement between two or more, 
to deceive or prejudice a third perfon, 

As, if a tenant for life confpire with another, that this other 
fhall recover the land which the tenant holds, in prejudice of 
him in reverfion. 

Dr. Skinner takes the word tobe a corruption of the Latin con- 
ventum, and therefore writes it coven. See ConsPIRACY. 

COVING, in building. When houkes are built projecting over 


the cough 


\ 
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the grourid-plot, and the turned projeture arched with timber, 
lathed and plaiftered ; the work is called coving. 
Covino corniche, is a corniche witha great cafement, or hollow 
therein. 
COUL,* or Cows, a fort of monkith habit wore by the Bernar~ 
dins, and Benedi@tins. 


* The word is formed from the Latin cucullas, 


by confounding the 
two firft {yllables into one, 


as being the fame twice repeated. 


There are two kinds of couls 3 the one white, very large, word 
in ceremony, and when they affift at the office : the other black, 
Wore on ordinary occafions, in the ftreets, é'c, 
F. Mabillon maintains the coi to be the fame thing in its origin 
with the feapular. The author of the apology of the emperor 
Henry IV. diftinguithes two forms of couls 3 the one a gown 
reaching to the feet, having fleeves anda capuchon, ufed in cere- 
monies ; the other a kind of hood to work in, called alfo afia~ 
pudar ; becaufe it only covers the head and fhoulders, 

COUNCIL, or Counse1, an aflembly, or meeting of divers 
confiderable perfons, or officers, to confider and concert mea~ 
fares touching the adminiftration of publick affairs, rendering 
juftice, or the like. 

The king’s privy-cauncil, is the primum mobile of the civil go- 
vernment of England ; and that from which alll the inferior orbs 
derive their motion, 

In the French polity, councils are very numerous: they have 
their council of fate, council of the finances, council of difpatches, 
council of directions, grand council, council of the regency, council 
of conference, &c. 

Aulic Counci. See the article Autre, 

Councrr, in church-hiftory and policy, a fynod, or affembly of 
prelates, and doctors, met for the tegulating of matters relating 
to the doétrine, or difcipline of the church, 

Provincial Councit, isan affembly of the prelates of a province, 
under the metropolitan, See Province, and Convocation. 
National Councit, is an affembly of the prelates of a nation, un- 

der their primate, or patriarch. See PRrMaTeE, 

Occumenical or general CouNnci1, isan affembl ly of all the prelates 
ofchriftendom, See Ozcumentcat, 

Indeed, to conftitute a general council, it is not required that all 
the prelates fhould be adtually prefent ; it is fufficient that the 
council be regularly appointed, and that they may be there, or 
are called thereto, 

General councils are frequently called by ecclefiaftical authors ple- 
nary councils —The Romanifts reckon eighteen general councils 5 
whereof only the four firft are admitted by the reformed, The 
number ismade out thus: two of Nice, four of Conftantinople, 
one of Ephefus, one of Chalcedon, five of the Lateran, two of 
Lyons, one of Vienne, one of Florence, and the laft of Trent, 
which held from 1545 to 1563.—The council of Trent ordains 
provincial councils to be held every three years; yet the laft held 
in France is that of Bourdeaux, roo years ago, 

‘There have been various collections of the canons or decrees of 
councils, as that of Dr. Merlin at Parisin 152.4; one of F.Crabbe, 
a Francifcan, in 1536 ; another of Surius in 1567; another at 
Venice, in 1585 ; another at Rome, in 1608; one of Binius, 
canon of Cologne, in 1606, in ten volumes: another at the 
Louvre, in 1664, in thirty-feven volumes: another of F, Labbe 
and F. Coffart, Jefuits, in 1672, in feventeen volumes, more 
ample than the reft. Laftly, another by F. Hardouin. See Ca~ 
NON, 

Councir of war, isanaffembly of the principal officers of an ar- 
my, or fleet, occafionally called by the general, or admiral, to 
confider of the prefent ftate of things, and concert meafitres for 
their condu&, with regard to fieges, retreats, engagements, &c. 
The fame term is fometimes alfo ufed for an aflembly of the 
officers of a regiment, or fhip ; met to try foldiers ox failors ac- 
cufed of any crime. 

Commo Councit, is a court or affembly, wherein ‘are made all 

by-laws which bind the citizens of London. 
It confifts, like the parliament, of two houfes 3 an upper, con- 
fifting of the lord-mayor and aldermen 5 anda lower, ofa num- 
ber of common-council men, chofe by the feveral wards, as Tepre- 
fentatives of the body of the citizens, 

COUNSELLORS of Sethe! See the article Honour. 

COUNT, Counree, Comzs, a nobleman who pofleffes 2 dothain 
erected into a county. See County, and Vicounr. 

Englith counts we diftinguith by the title of earls ; 

ftill retain their proper name. 

The dignity of a count, is a medium between that ofa duke and 

a baron. 

According to the modern ufe, moft plenipotentiaries and embat- 

fadors aflume the title of counts ; though they have no county ; 

as the count d’Avaux, &c. 

Antiently, all generals, counfellors, judges, and fecretaries of ci- 

ties under Charlemaign were called counts; the diftinguifhing 

chara@er of a duke and a count being this, that the latter had 

but one town under him, but the former feveral, 

A count has a right to bear on his arms a coronet, adorned with 

three precious ftones, and farmounted with three large pearls, 
whereof 


foreign ones 
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whereof thofe in the middle and extremities of the coronet, ad- 
vance above the reft. 

Cotints were originally lords of the court, or of the emperor's re- 
‘tinue, and had their name comites, a comitando, or a commeando: 
Hence, thofe who were always in the palace, or at the emperor’s 
fide, ‘were called counts palatine, or comites G latere. See PaLa- 

‘rine .-—In the times of the commonwealth, comites, among the 
Romans, was a general name for all thofe who accompanied the 
proconfuls and propretors into the provinces, there to ferve the 
commonwealth ; as the tribunes, preefects, feribes, &e, 

Under the emperors, comites were the officers of the palace. The 
origin of what we now call counts, feems owing to Auguftus, who 
took feveral fenators to be his comites, as Dion obferves, i.e. to 
accompany him in his voyages and travels, and to affift him in 
hearing of caufes ; which were here judged with the fame au- 
thority as in full fenate. Gallienus feems to have abolifhed this 
council, by forbidding the fenators being found in the armies ; 
and none of his fucceflors re-eftablifhed it. 

Thefe counfellors of the emperor, were really counts, comites, 
i. 2. companions of the prince ; and they fometimes took the 

title thereof, but always with the addition of the emperor’s 
name whom they accompanied: fo that it was rather a mark 
of their office, than a title of dignity. 

Conftantine was the firft who converted it into a dignity ; and 

under him it was, that the name was firft given abfolutely. 

The name once eftablifhed, was in a little time indifferently 
conferred, not only on thofe who followed the court, and ac- 

companied the emperor, but alfo on moft kinds of officers; a 
ft whereof is given us by Du Cange. 

Eufebius tells us, that Conftantine divided the counts into three 
claffes ; the firft bore the title of iufires, the fecond that of 
clariffimi, and. afterwards /peétabiles ; the third were called per- 
fechiffimi. 
“Of the two firft clafles was the fenate compofed ; thofe of the 
third had no place in the fenate, but enjoyed feveral other of 
the privilegesof fenators. 
"There were counts who fe on land, others at fea; fome ina 
civil, fome:in a religious, and {ome in a legal capacity ; as, co- 
mes zrarii, comes facrarum largitionum, comes facri confifto- 
ri, comes curize, comes capella, comes archiatrorum, comes 
commerciorum, comes veftiarius, comes horreorum, comes 
opfoniorum or annone, comes domefticorum, comes equorum 
regiorum, or comes ftabuli ; comes domorum, comes excubi- 
torum, comes notariorum, comes legum, or profeffor in jure, 
comes limitum, or marcarum ; comes portus rome; comes 
patrimonii, Ge. 1 
The Francs, Germans, €&c. pafling into Gaul and Germany, 
did not abolifh the form of the Roman government; and as 
the governors of cities and provinces were called counts, comites, 
and dukes, duces, they continued to be called fo. 
Thefe governors commanded in time of war ; and in time of 
peace they adminiftered juftice. ‘Thus, in the time of Charle- 
aign, counts were the ordinary judges and governors of the 
cities, all under one, 
Thefe counts of cities were beneath the dukes and counts who pre- 
fided over provinces; the firft being conftituted in the particu- 
lar cities under the juri{diGtion of the latter. The counts of pro- 
vinces were in nothing inferior to dukes, who themfelves were 
only governors of provinces. 
Under the laft of the fecond race of French kings, they got 
their dignity rendered hereditary ; and even ufurped the fove- 
reignty when Hugh Capet came to the crown: his authority 
was not fufficient to oppof their encroachments ; and hence it 
is they date the privilege of wearing coronets in their arms: 
they aflumed it then, as enjoying the rights of fovereigns in 
their particular diftriGts, or counties. But, by degrees, moft of 
the counties became re-united to the crown. 
"The quality of count is now become very different from what 
it wasantiently ; being now no more than a title, which a king 
grants upon erecting a territory intoa county, with a referve 
of juri(diction and fovereignty to himfelf. 
At firft there was no claufe in the patent of ere@tion, intimating 
the reverfion of the county to the crown in default of heirs male; 
bnt Charles LX. to prevent their being too numerous, ordained 
that dutchies and counties, in default of heirs male, fhould re- 
turn to the crown. 
‘The point of precedence between counts and marquifles, has 
been formerly much controverted ; the reafon was, that there 
are counts who are peers of France, but no marquifles : but the 
point is now given up, and marquifles take place ; though an- 
tiently, when counts were governors of provinces, they were 
on a level even with dukes. 

Villiam the conqueror, as is obferved by Camden, gave the 
dignity of counts in fee to his nobles; annexing it to this or that 
county, or province, and allotting for their maintenance a cer- 
tain proportion of. money, arifing from the prince’s profits in 
the pleadings and forfeitures of the provinces. To this purpofe 
he quotes an antient record, thus: Hen. IL. rex anglice his verbis 
gomitem creavit 5 feratis nos feciffe Hugonem Bigot comitem de 
Norf. Sc. de tertio denaria de Norwich & Norfalk ficut aliquis co- 
mies angliae, &e, 

The Germans call acount, graf, or graff; which, according to 
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a modern critick, properly fignifies judge ; and is derived from 
gravio, or graffio, of yp2oa,, I write—They have féveral kinds 
of thefe” counts, or graffs ; as landgraves, marchgraves, burg- 
graves, and palfgraves, or counts palatine. 
Thefe laft are of two kinds; the one are of the number of 
princes, and have the inveftiture of a palatinate; the others 
have only the title of count palatine, without the inveftiture of 
any palatinate. 
Some aflert, that by publickly profeffing the imperial laws for 
twenty years, the perfon acquires the dignity of a count palatine ; 
and there’are inftances of profeffors of law, who have aflumed 
the title accordingly: but there are others who call this right in 
doubt. 

Count, inlaw, denotes the original declaration in a real a€tion ; 
as the declaration is in a perfonal one the libellus of the civi- 
lians anfwers to both, 

Yet, count and declaration are fometimes confounded ; and ufed 
for each other : as, count in debt, count in appeal, &c. 

CouNtT-wWHEEL, in clock-work, a wheel which moves round in 
twelve hours; called alfo the /ecking-wheel. See Crock, 

COUNTER, of the Latin prepofition contra, againft, is ufed in 
the compofition of divers words in our language ; and generally 
implies the relation of oppofition.—As, 

COUNTER-ALLEYS in gardening, See ALLEY. 

COUNTER-APPROACHES, in fortification, lines or trenches 
made by the befieged, when they come out to attack the lines of 
the befiegers in form. 

Line of CoUNTER-APPROACH, a trench which the befieged make 

from their covered-way to the right and left of the attacks, in 
order to fcower or enfilade the enemy’s works. 
It fhould commence in the angle of the place of arms of the 
half moon that is not attacked, and of the baftion that is at- 
tacked ; about 50 or 60 fathoms from: the attacks; and conti- 
nued as far as fhall be found neceffary in order to fee the enemy 
in his trenches and parallels. This line muft be perfectly enfi- 
laded from the covered way and the half-moon, that if the ene~ 
my get pofleffion of it, it may be of no fervice to him. In this 
line the governor muft frequently in the night time fend {mall 
parties of horfe, or foot, to drive the workmen from their pofts ; 
and if poflible carty off the engineers, who have the dire€tion 
of the works. Savin. Nouv, Ecol. Milit. p. 280. 

COUNTER-BARRY, or ConTRE-BARRE,, is ufed by the 
French heralds, ‘for what we more ordinarily call bendy /iniffer 
per bend counterchanged. See BARRY. 

COUNTER-BATTERY, a battery raifed to play on another, 
in.order to difmount the guns. See Barrery. 

COUNTER-BENDY, or Cont Re-BanDE’, in heraldry, is ufed 
by the French to exprefs what we ordinarily call bendy of fix per 
bend finiftercounterchanged. See BENDY. 

COUNTER-BOND, isa bond given to fave a perfon harmlefs, 
who has given his bond for another.—This is alf called counter- 
Security. 

CONNTER-BREAST-WORK,, in fortification, a fau/fo-braye. 
See FavssE-BRAYE, 

COUNTER-CHANGE, in commerce, &c. a mutual exchange 
between two parties. See EXCHANGE. 

COUNTER-CHANGED, in heraldry, is when there is a mutu- 

al changing of the colours of the field and charge in an efcut- 
cheon, by means ofone or more lines of partition. 
Thus, in the coat of the famous Chaucer: he beareth, party 
per pale argent and gules, a bend countercharged; that is, that 
part of the bend, which is in that fide of the efcutcheon which 
is argent, is gules ; and that part of it which is on the other, is 
argent, V. Tab. Heraldry, tig. 50. 

COUNTER-CHARGE, isa reciprocal charge, or recrimination, 
brought againft an accufer, See RECRIMINATION. 

COUNTER-CHARM, a charm or fpell, contrived to hinder the 
effe&t of another. See CHARM, SPELL, LicarureE, &c. 

COUNTER-CHEVRONED, denotes a fhield chevronny, or part- 
ed by fome line of partition. 

COUNTER-COLOURED. See the article ConTREBAND. 

COUNTER-COMPONED, or Con rRE-ComPone, or Coun- 
TER-CoMPONY, is when a bordure is compounded of two ranks 
of panes; as reprefented in Tab. Heraldry, fig. 51.—When it 
confifts but of one rank, it is called componed; and when of 
more than two, checky. See CHEcKy, We. 

COUNTER-DEED, a fecret writing, or a private a&, either be- 
fore a notary, or under a privy feal; which deftroys, changes, 
annuls or alters fome more folemn and publick act. 
Counter-Deeds, are rather tolerated than permitted: in many 
cafes they are a€tually prohibited ; as being ufually no better 
than frauds. —The cuftom of Paris annuls all counter-deeds, con- 
trary to the tenor of a marriage. 

COUNTER-DRAWING, in painting, &%¢. the copying a de- 
fign or painting, by means of a fine linen cloth, an oiled pa- 
per, or other tranfparent matter; whercon the ftrokes appear- 
ing through, are followed and traced with a pencil, with or 
without colour. 

Sometimes they counter-draw on gla(s, and with frames or nets 
divided into fquares, with filk or with thread ; and alfo by means 
of inftruments invented for the purpole, 


as the parallelogram, 


COUNTER. 


COUNTER-ERMINE. See the article Ermine. 

COUNTERFEAT Architeure. See the article Arcut- 
TECTURE. ‘ 

COUNTER-FISSURE. See the article ConTRAFISsURE, 

COUNTER-FOIL, or CounTeER-Stock, is that part of a 
tally ftruck in the exchequer, which is kept by an officer of 
the court. See Tatty, and ExcHEQUER. 

COUNTERFORTS, Buttreffes, or Spurs, are pillars of mafonry, 
ferving to prop or fuftain walls or terraffes, fubject to buldge, 
or be thrown down, : 
Thefe works are ufually turned archwife, and placed at a di- 
fiance from each other. pi: 
When any thing is built on the defcent of a mountain, it muft 
be ftrengthened with counterforts well bound to the wall, and at 
the diftance of about twelve yards from each other. 

COUNTER-FUGUE, in mutick, is when fugues proceed con- 
trary to one another, See Fucue. 

COUNTER-GAGE, in carpentry, a method ufed to meafure 
the joints, by transferring, v. gr. the breadth of a mortife to 
the place in the timber where the tenon is to be, in order to 
make them fit each other. ‘ 

COUNTER-GUARD, in fortification. See ENvELOPE. 

COUNTER-HARMONICAL. See the article Conrra- 
HARMONICAL. / 

COUNTER-INDICATION. See the article Conrra-InpI- 

ATION. 

COUNTER-LIGHT, a window or light oppofite to any thing, 
which makes it appear to a difadvantage.—A fingle counter 
light is fufficient to take away all the beauty of a fine painting. 

COUNTERMAND, in a general fenfe, a revocation of an or- 
der; or an excufe for fetting afide, or deferring a thing or- 
dered to be done. 7 
By the French law, a countermand differs from an effoin, 1°, In 
that in the countermand, the confignment is propofed to be 
deferred to a day certain, which is not in the efloin. 2°. In 
the efloin, the caufe of deferring the confignment is exprefled 
and affirmed to be true, but in a cowntermand that affirmation 
is not required. } i 

CounTERMAND, in the Englifh law, is where a thing formerly 
executed is afterward, by fome aét or ceremony, made void by 
the party that firft did it. | A SERS 
As, if aman make his laft will, and devife his land to T.S. 
and afterwards enfeoffs another of the fame land; this feoff- 
ment is a coutermand of the will, and the will void as to the 
difpofition of the land. 

COUNTERMANDATE. See the article ConrramanDa- 
TUM. 

COUNTER-MARCH, in war, a change of the face, or wings 
of a battalion ; whereby the men who were in the front, come 
to be in the rear. 

This is an expedient they have recourfe to when the enemy 
attacks their rear; or when they change thir march for a 
direGtion oppofite to that wherein they had begun. 

The counter-march is either made by files, or ranks; by files, 
when the men in the front of the battalion go into the rear: 
by ranks, when the wings or flanks of the battalion change 
ground with one another. 

The term is alfo ufed at fea, for the like change or motion of 
a fquadron of fhips, ‘ 

COUNTER-MARK, a fecond of third mark, put on any thing 

marked before, 
The word is applied in commerce, to the feveral marks put on 
a bale of goods belonging to feveral merchants; that it may 
not be opened but in the prefence of them all, or their 
agents. 


In goldfmiths works, &c. the counter-mark is the mark or |: 


punchion of the hall, or company, to fhew the metal is 
ftandard, added to that of the artificer who made it. ‘ 
Counter-mark of a horfe, isan artificial cavity, which the jockeys 
make in the teeth of horfes that have out-grown the natural 
mark ; to difguife their age, and make them appear as if 
they were not above eight years old. 
Counter-mark of a medal, is a mark added to a medal, a long 
time after its being ftruck. } 
Counter-marks appear to be faults or flaws in medals, disfigu- 
ring the ground, fometimes on the fide of the head, and fome- 
times on the reverfé; particularly in the large and middle- 
fized brafs: yet are they efteemed as beauties among the cu- 
rious, who fet a particular value on fuch medals, in regard 
they know the feveral changes in value they have undergone ; 
which are exprefled by thofe counter-marks. { 
Antiquaries, however, are not well agreed about the fignifica- 
tion of the characters they findon them. On fome, N.PROB. 
on others, N. CAPR. on others, CASR, -RM. NT. AUG. 
SC. Some have for their counter-mark, an emperor’s head ; 
fome feveral ; fome a cornucopia. 
Care mutt be taken not to confound the monograms with the 
counter-marks: the method of diftinguifhing them is eafy. 
The counter-marks being {truck after the medal, are dented or 
fink in; whereas the monograms being ftruck at the fame 
time with the medals, have rather a little relievo. 
COUNTER-MINE, in war, a fubterraneous vault, running the 
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whole length of a wall, three foot 
feveral holes and apertures therein ; 
effet of mines, 
up the wall, 
This kind of counter-mine however is now little in ufe. The 
modern ccunter-mine is a well or pit, anda gallery, funk on 
purpofe till it meet the enemy’s mine, and prevent its effedt 
it being firft pretty well known whereabouts that is, - 

COUNTER-MURE, CounTer-Watt, a little wall built 

clofe to another, to fortify and fecure it, that it may not re- 
ceive any damage from the buildings contiguous to it. 
By the cuftom of Paris, if a ftable be ereéted againft a parti- 
tion-wall, there muft be a counter-wwall added, eight inches 
thick. M. Bullet obferves, that the counter-wall ought never 
to be bound, or conneéted with the proper wall, 

Counrer-Murg, in fortification, See Contra-Mure. 

COUNTER-PALED, Contr £-PALe, is when the efcutcheon 
is divided into twelve pales parted per fefle, the two colours be- 
ing counter-changed: fo that the upper are of one colour, or 
metal, and the lower of another. 

COUNTER-PART, a part of fomething oppofite to another 
part. 

Thus, in mufick, the bat 
oppofite parts. 

Counrer-Part, in law, is the duplicate, 
denture, or deed. 

COUNTER-PASSANT, is when two lions are in a coat of 
arms, and one appears to be pafling or walking quite the con- 
trary way from the other. See Passanr, 

COUNTER-PLEA, in law, a replication to a plea or prayer. 
When a tenant by courtefy, in dower, or other real aétion, 
prays the view or aid of the king, or him in the reverfion, for 
his better defence ; or if a ftranger to the ation begun, . defire 
to be admitted, to fay what he can for the fafeguard of his 
eftate : that which the demandant alledges againft this requeft, 
why it fhould not be admitted, is called a counter-plea. 

COUNTER-PLOT, a plot, or intrigue contrived to thwart 
and overthrow another, 

COUNTER. POINT, in mufick, the art of compofing har- 
mony; or of difpofing and concerting feveral parts: fo toge= 
ther, as that they make an agreeable whole. 

Counter-point is divided into fimple, and Jigurative; agreeably to 
the divifion of harmony, into the harmony of concords, and 
that of difcords. 
Counter-pcint took its name hence: when mufick in parts was 
firft introduced, their harmony being fo fimple they uféd no 
notes of different time, and marked their confonances by points 
fet againf? each other. Hence, in regard of the equality of the 
notes of time, the parts were made to concord in every note. 
This afterwards became denominated /imple and plain’ counter- 
point; to diftinguifh it from another kind, wherein notes of 
different value were ufed, and difcords brought in betwixt the 
parts; which they call figurative counter-point. 
Simple counter-point, or the harmony of concords, confifts of the 
imperfect, as well as the perfec concords, and may therefore 
be denominated perfec?, or imperfect, according as the concords 
are, whereof it is compofed: thus, the harmony arifing from 
a conjunétion of any note with its fifth and ottave, is perfect ; 
but with its third and fixth, imperfect. 
Now, to difpofe the concords or the natural notes and their 
octaves in any key in fimple counter-point, obfetve, with re- 
gard to the diftinétion into perfect and imperfect harmony, 
this general rule, viz. to the key f, to the fourth f, and to 
the fifth f, a perfect harmony mutt be joined ; to the fecond 
f; the third f, and feventh 4 an imperfect harmony is indif- 
penfible ; to the fixth f either an imperfeét or perfect har- 
mony. 
In ihe compofition of two parts, obferve, that though a third 
appears only in the treble on the key f, the fourth f, and the 
fifth #; yet the perfeét harmony of the fifth, is always fup- 
pofed, and muft be fupplied in the accompanyments of the 
thorow bafs to thefe fundamental notes, 
More particularly, in the compofition of two parts, the rules 
are, that the key / may either have its o€ave, its third, or 
its fifth ; the fourth f, and fifth 4 may haye either their re- 
fpective thirds or fifths; and the firft may have its fixth ; as, 
to favour a contrary motion, the aft may have its otave. 
The fixth f may have either its third, its fifth, or its fixth— 
The fecond f, third f, and feventh f; may have either their 
refpective thirds or fixths ; and the laft, on many occafions, 
its falfe fifth. Which rules hold the fame both in flat and 
fharp keys. For the rules of counter-point, with regard to the 
faceeffion of concords ; it muft be objerved, That 2s much as 
can be in parts, may proceed by a contrary motion, i. e. the 
bafs may afcend when the treble defcends, and vice verfa. The 
parts moving either upwards or downwards the fame way; two 
oGtaves or two fifths never to follow one another immediately: 
Two fixths /, never to fucceed each other immediately. When- 
ever the otave or fifth is to be made ufe of, the parts muft 
proceed by a contrary motion, except the treble move into 
fuch oGtave or fifth gradually. Ifin a fharp key, the bafs 
defcend gradually from the fifth f to the fourth f, the laft, in 
2Ccc that 
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that cafe, muft never have its'proper harmony applied to its 
but the notes that were harmony in_ the preceding, fifth /, 
muft be continued on the fourth fi. Thirds and fifths may 
follow one another as often as one has a mind. 
ative counter- point is of two kinds: in the one, difcords 
ate introduced occafionally ; ferving, only. as tranfitions from 
concord to concord: in the other, the difcord bears a chief 
part in the harmony. 
For the fix/?, nothing but concords are ever to be ufed on the 
accented parts of the meafure: in the unaccented parts, dif- 
cords may pafs tranfiently, without any offence to the ear. 
This the French call fuppofition ; becaufe the tranfient difcord 
alw fuppofes a concord immediately following it: which is 
of infinite fervice in mufick, 

For the fecond, wherein the difcords are ufed as a folid and fub- 
fiantial part of the harmony ;_ the difcords that have place are 
the filth when joined with the fixth, to which it ftands in the 
relation of a difcord: the fourth when joined with a fifth ; 
the ninth, which is in effeét the fecond ; the feventh ; and the 
fecond and fourth. 
Tele difcords are introduced into the harmony with due pre- 
paration ; are to be fucceeded by concords: which is 
commonly ion of a difca d. 

The difcord is prepared by firfé fubfifting in. the harmony in 
quality of a concord 5 4,2. the fame note which becomes the 
difcord is firft a concord to the bafs note immediately preceding 
that to which it isa difcord. The difcord is refolved by be- 
ing immediately fucceeded by, a concord defcending from it by 
the diftance only of fecond g, or fecond 2, 

As the difcord makes a fubftantial part of the harmony, fo it 
mutt always poffefs an accented part of the mea{ure. Now to 
introduce the difcords into, harmony ; it muft be confidered 
what concords may ferye for their preparation and refolution : 
the fifth, then, may be prepared, either by being an otave, 
fixth, or third. I may be refolved either into the. fixth or 
third. The fourth may be prepared in all the concords, and 
may be refol into the fixth, third, or o€tave, The ninth 
be prepared in all the concords except the o¢taves and 
refolved into the fixth, third, or oétave. The feventh 
d in all the concords; and refolved into the 
ixth, fifth. “he fecond and fourth are ufed very 
ntly from the reft ; being prepared and refolved into the 
bas. See farther under Harmony, Concorp, Discorp, 
Key, Ct and MopuLaTIon. 
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COUNTER-POINTED, by the French called contre-painté, is 


when two cheyrons in one efcutchcon meet in the points ; 
the one rifing, as ufual, from the bale; and the other in- 
verted, falling from the chief: fo that they are counter, or op- 
pofite to one another in the points. 

They may alfo be counter pointed the other way ; that is, when 
they are founded on, the fides of thg fhield, and the points 
meet that way; Called cou pointed in feffe. 

-POISE, any thing ferving to weigh againft another ; 
of metal, ordinarily of brafsor iron, making 
See. STEELYARD. 


in which it keeps the balance in equilibrio, the weight of the 
body is determined, 

It is alfo by fome called the pear, on account of its figure ; 
and maji, by reafon of its weight.—Rope-dancers ufe a pole by 
way of counter-poife, to keep their bodies in equilibrio, 
TER-POISON, an antidote, or remedy, which prevents 
the effect of a poifon, 

Of this kind are venice treacle, mithridate, orvietan, &c, 
Counter-paifins are either general, or fpecific : to the general kind 
belong angelica, carduus benediQtus, the vince-toxicum, dit- 
tany, fcorzonera, citrons, bezoar, hartfhorn, & 
For fpecificks, citron-bark is fuppoled a counter-poifon to nux 
vomica ; venice-treacle to the bite of a viper; oil of {corpion, 
to the bite of fcorpions 5 oil of pine-apples, to orpiment ; gen- 
tian, to the cicuta, &c. 

Vander Linden, in his treatife de venenis, fays, that in every 
putrid indifpofition, whether arifing from the bite of venomous 
beafts, or from an aleali formed by putrefadtion, vinegar drank 
is fovereign, either fimple or diftilled ; either with honey in 
form of oxymel, or with fquills. 


COUNTER-POTENT, or patent counter-potent, by the French 


heralds called contre-potence, is reckoned a fur, as well as vair and 
ermine; but compoféd of fuch pieces as reprefent the tops of 
crutches, called in French potences, and in old Englith potents. 


COUNTER-PROOF, in rolling-prefS printing, a print taken 


off from another frefh printed ; which, by being pafled through 
the prefs, gives the figure of the former, but inverted. 

To counter-prove, is alfo to paf$ a defign in black lead, or red 
chalk, through the prefs, after having moiftened with a fponge, 
both that, and the paper on which the counter-proof is to be 
taken, 


COUNTER-QUARTERED, by the French called contre- 


gfeartelé, denotes the efcutcheon, after being quartered, to have 
éach quarter divided again into two: {0 that there are in it 
eight quarters, or divifions. 


COUNTER-ROLL, a ‘copy of the rolls relating to appeals, 
inquetts, &c. See Roux. 

COUNTER-ROUND, a body of officers going to vifit, and 
infpect the rounds. 

COUNTER-SALIENT, is when two beafts are borne in 4 
coat of arms in a pofture of leaping from each other, direétly 
the contrary way. 

COUNTER-SCARP, in fortification, the exterior flope, or ac- 
clivity of the ditch, looking towards the campagne.—See Tab, 
Fortification, fig, 21. lit. cc. 

Counrer-Scarp is alfo ufed for the covert-way and the glacis. 
ee bap are fometimes made of {tone, and without any 

_ flope, 

To be lodged on the counter-fcarp, is to be lodged on the covert- 
way, or the glacis. See Covert-Way, 

Angle of the CouNTER-scARP. See ANGLE. 

COUNTER-SIGNING, the figning an order, or patent of a 
fuperior, in quality of fecretary ; to render the thing more au- 
thentick. 

Charters, &c. are figned by the king, and counter-fgned by a 
fecretary of ftate, or lord-chancellor. 

COUNTER-SWALLOW.-TAIL, an outwork, in form of a 
fingle tenaille, wider at the gorge, or next the place, than at 
the head, or next the campaign. 

COUNTER-TALLY, one of the two tallies whereon any thing 
is {cored. i; 

COUNTER-TENOR,, is one of the mean or middle parts of 
mufick; fo called, as being oppofite to the tenor. 

COUNTER-TRENCH, in fortification, a trench made againft 
the befiegers, and which, of confequence, has its parapet turn- 
ed towards them. 

There are ufually a great many communications between this 
and the place, to prevent the enemy from making any ufe of it, 
in cafe they render themfelves mafters thereof. 

COUNTER-TRIPPING, is when two beafts are borne in a 
coat of arms tripping, 7. e. in a walking pofture, and the head 
of the one to the tail of the other. 

COUNTER-VALLATION, a counter-line, or ditch, made a- 
round a place befieged ; to prevent the fallies and excurfions 
of the garrifon, when it is ftrong.—Along its edge, on the 
fide of the place, runs a parapet; and it is fanked from {pace 
to fpace. 

COUNTER-VENTION. See the article ConTRAVENTION. 

COUNTER-WORKING,, in the military art, the raifing of 
works, in order to oppofe thofe of the enemy. 

COUNTING, or Comptinc-House, See Comrrinc-House, 

COUNTRY wakes. See the article Waxes. 

nally fignifies the territory of a count, or earl, 
But now it is ufed in the fame fenfe with /hire ; the one word 

coming from the French, the other from the Saxon, See 
SHIRE. 

In this view, a county isa circuit, or portion of the realm, into 
52 of which, the whole land, England and Wales, is divided, 
for the better government thereof, and more eafy adminiftrati- 
on of juftice therein, 

Thefe counties are fubdivided into rapes, lathes, wapentakes, 
hundreds ; and thefe again into tithings. 

For the execution of the laws in the feveral counties, except- 
ing Cumberland, Wettmorland, and Durham, every Micha- 
elmas term, officers are appointed, under the denomination of 
Serif. , 

This officer, has a double fun@tion ; firft, mini/erial, to exe- 
cute all proceffes and precepts of the courts of law direéted 
to him: and fecondly, judicial; whereby he has authority to 
hold two courts, the one called the /eriff’s-turn, the other the 
county -court. 

Other officers of the feveral counties, are, a lord-lieutenant, who 
has the command of the militia of the county 5 cu/tades rotulorum, 
juflices of peace, bailiffs, high conftable, and coroner. See farther 
under Lorp-LizuTeNANT, Muxiria, Custos rotulerum, 
Justice of the peaces high ConsrasLe, BaiLirr, and 
CoRONER. 
Of the 52 counties, there are four of {pecial note, which are there- 
fore termed counties palatine, as, Lancafter, Chefter, Durham, 
and Ely: Pembroke alfo, and Hexham, were antiently counties 
palatixe ; which laft belonged to the archbifhop of York, and 
was {tripped of its privilege in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and reduced to be a part of the county of Northumberland, 
The chief governors of thefe counties palatine, heretofore, by a 
fpecial charter from the king, fent out all writs in their own 
names; and, touching juftice, did all things as abfolutely as 
the king himfelf in other counties; only acknowledging him 
their fuperior and governor, But in Henry VIII's time, the 
faid power was much abridged, 

Counry-CorPorate, isa title given to feveral cities, or an- 
tient boroughs, on which the Englifh monarchs haye thought 
fit to beftow extraordinary" privileges ; annexing to then a par- 
ticular territory, land, or jurifdiétion. 

The chief of thefe is the famous city of London; with York, 
Canterbury, Briftol, Chefter, Norwich ; the town of Kingfton 
upon Hull, Newcaftle upon Tyne, and Haverford Welt in 
Wales, &¢. See City. Count y+ 


COU 


County-Court, is acourt of juftice held in each count) by the 
theriff thereof, or his deputy, every month. See SHERIFF, 
This county-court had antiently the cognizance of matters of great 
moment ; but it was much abridged by magna charta, and more 
x Edward IV. but it has ftill the determination of debts and 
trefpafles under forty fhillings. 

In effed, till the courts at Weftminfter were ere€ted, the county- 
- courts were the chief courts of the kingdom. See Court. 
Among.the laws of king Edgar is this, viz. Let there be two 
county-courts in a year, and let there be prefenta bifhop and an 
alderman.or carl; one whereof fhall judge according to the 
common Jaw, the other according to the ecclefiaftical law.— 
The conjunction of thefe two powers to affift each other, is as 
antient as the Englifh government itfelf, 

They were firft feparated by William theconqueror;who brought 
all the ecclefiaftical bufinefs into a confiftory, erected for that 
purpofe; and the law-bufinefs into the king’s-bench. 

Rier Country. See thearticle Rrer, t 

COUPED, Cours, iu heraldry, exprefles a head, limb, or other 
thing in an efeutcheon which is borne as if cut clear and even 
off, from the trunk; in oppofition to its being forcibly torn off, 
which they call era/ed. : : 

Thus, thearms of Ulfter, which all baronets catry, is a dexter- 
hand couped, or cut off at the wrift, 

Coupe, coupée, is alfo ufed to denote fuch crofles, bars, bends, 
chevrons, &c, as do not touch the fides of the efcutcheon, but 
are, as it were, cut off from them. 

COUPEE*, a motion in dancing, wherein one leg isa little bent, 
and fufpended from the ground; and with the other a motion 
is made forwards, 

* The word, in.the original French, fignifies a cut. 

COUPLE chf*, in heraldry, the fourth part of a chevron : never 
borne but in pairs, except a chevron be between, faith Guillim ; 
though Bloom gives an inftance to the contrary. See CHEy- 
RON. 

CQUPLED. columns. See the article CoLumn. ; 

COUPLET*, a divifion of an hymn, ode, fong, or the like, 
wherein an equal number, or equal meafure of verfes is found 
in each part. 

* The word is French, formed from the Latsn copula. 
Tn odes, thefe divitions are more ordinarily called frrophes. See 
SrropHe. 
By an abufe, couplet is fometimes ufed to fignify a couple of verfes. 

COURANT™, or Currant, aterm ufed to exprefs the prefent 
time: thus, the year 1749 is the courant year 3 the fifteenth 
courant, the fifteenth day of the month now running. 

* The term is French, and properly fignifies running. 
With regard to commerce, the price courant of any merchandize, 
is the known, and ordinary price accu6omed to be given for it. 

Courant is alfo ufed for any thing that has courfe, or is recei- 
ved in commerce: in which fenfe, we fay, courant or current 
coin, Se. 

Covuranr isalfo a term-in mufick and dancing ; being ufed to 
exprefS both the tune or air, and the dance. 

With regard to the firft, courant or currantisa piece of mufick 
in triple time: the air of the courant is ordinarlly noted in tri- 
ples of minims ; the parts to be repeated twice. 

ft begins and ends, when he who beats the meafure falls his 
hand ; in contradiftin@tion from the faraband, which ordinari- 
ly ends when the hand is raifed. 

With regard to dancing, the courant was long the moft common 
of all the dances praétifed in England : it confitts, effentially, 
ofa time, a ftep, a balance, and a coupee ; though it alfo ad- 
mits of other motions, 

Formerly they leaped their fteps; in which point, the courant 
differed from the low dances and pavades, There are fimple cou- 
rants, and figured courants, all danced by two perfons, 

COURIER, or Currier, a meflenger fent poft, or exprefs, to 
carry difpatches. 

Antiquity, too, had its couriers ; we meet with two kinds, viz. 
thofe who ran on foot, called by the Greeks hemerodrami, q.d. 
couriers of a day. Pliny, Corn. Nepos, and Czfar, mention 
fome of thefe, who would run 20, 30, 36, and, in the circus, 
even forty leagues per day.—And riding couriers, cnrfares equitan- 
tes, who changed horfes, as the modern couriers do, 

Xenophon attributes the firft couriers to Cyrus. Herodotus fays, 
they were very ordinary among the Perfians, and that there was 
nothing in the world more fwift than thefe kind of meffengers, 
* That prince, fays Xenophon, examined how far a horfe would 
© goin aday; and built ftables, at fuch diftances from each o- 
* ther, where he lodged horfes, and perfons to take care of them ; 
© and at each place kept a perfon always ready to take the pac- 
* ket, mount a frefh horfe, and forward it to the next ftage: 
* and this quite through his empire,” 

But it does not’appear, that either the Greeks or Romans had 
any regular fixed couriers, till the time of Auguftus: under that 
prince they travelled in cars ; though it appears frem Socrates, 
they afterwards went on horfeback. 

Under the weftern empire, they were called viatores ; and under 


that of Conftantinople, curfores : whence the modern name. 


Courters extraordinary, 


3 ExTRAoRDINARY, 
Van-Covuriers, B See the articles Van-Courrers. 


COURSE, in navigation, the point of the compafs, ot horizéng 
on which a fhip fteers. 

When a veffel begins its cour/e, the wind wherewith it is driven 
makesa certain angle with the meridian of the place; and, as it 
is here fuppofed, the veflel follows exactly the direction of the 
wind ; it makes the fime angle with the meridian which the 
wind makes, 

The wind is further fuppofed always the fame; and becaufe each 
point, or inftant of a courfe, may be regarded as the firft; every 
moment of the cour/e it makes the fame angle with the wind. 
Now a wind that is north-eatt, v. gr. here, (and by confequence 
makes an angle of 45 degrees with our meridian) is north-eaft 
where-ever it blows, and makes the fame angle of 45 degrees 
with all the meridians it meets, 

The cour/e of a veffel, therefore, driven by the fatne wind, makes 
the fame angle with all the meridians on the furface of the globe. 
Tf the veffel run north and fouth, it makes an angle infinitely 
fmall with the meridian, 7, ¢, is parallel to it, or never goes from. 
it: ifit run eaftand weft, it cuts all the meridians at right angles, 
In the firft cafe it defcribes a great circle ; in the fecond, either 
a great circle, which is the equator, or a parallel. But if the 
courfe be between the two, it does not then deferibe a circle ; be~ 
caufe a circle drawn in fucha manner, would cut all the meri- 
dians at unequal angles, It defcribes, therefore, a fpiral, or curve, 
the effential condition whereof, is to cut all the meridians un- 
der the fame angle ; called the loxedramic curve, or loxedromy, 
popularly rhumb, 

The thip’s cour/e, therefore, except in the two firft cafes, is al- 
ways a loxodromic curve ; and the hypotheneufe of a re€tangle- 
triangle, the two other fides whereof, are the fhip’s way in lati- 
tude and longitude, 

The latitude is ufually had by obfervation. 

The rhumb, or angle of the courfé, is had by the compafs, to- 
gether with the one or other of the two fides ; and what re- 
mains to be calculated in failing, is the quantity of the longi- 
tude, and of the rhumb, or cour/2. 

Complement of the Course. See CoMPLEMENT. 

Course ofa river. See thearticle River. 

Course, in architecture, denotes a continued range of ftones, 
level, gr of the fame height, throughout the whole length of 
the building ; and not interrupted by any aperture.—See Tab, 
Architediure, fiz. 16. fee alfo Burtpinc, Watt, and Ma- 
SONRY, 

Course of plinths, is the continuity of a plinth of ftone, or plai- 
fter, in the face of a building ; to mark the feparation of the fto- 
ties. See Prin. 

Course, is alfo ufed for a collection, or body of laws, canons, or 
the like, See Corpus. 

The civil courfe, is the colleGion of Roman laws, compiled by 
order of Juftinian, See Civit law.—Canonical courfe, is the 
collection of the canon law, made by Gratian. 

Courss, again, is ufed for the time ordinarily fpent in learning 
the principles of a fcience, or the ufual points and queftions there- 
in.—T hus, a ftudent is faid to have finifhed his courfe in the hu- 
manities, in philofophy, &c. 

Courss is alfo ufed for the elements of an art exhibited and ex- 
plained, either in writing, or by actual experiment, 

Hence our courfes of philofophy, anatomy, chymiftry, mathe- 
maticks, &c. probably fo called, as going throughout, or run- 
ning the whole length or courfé of the art, &c. 

Course of the moon. - Moon. 

Paddack Catan: $cc theaitiales Papvock, 

COURT*, an appendage toa houfe, or habitation ; confifting of a 
piece of ground inclofed with walls, but open upwards, See 
House, 

* The word is formed from the French cour, and that from the La- 
tin cohors ; whence alfo cortis,and curtis is fometimes ufed for the 
fame. In the laws of the Germans, there is one article, de eo qui 
in curte regis furtum commiferit ; and another, de ¢0 qui in curte 
ducis bominem occiderit. Others derive court from the Gaulith 
Cors, formed of cohors, and cobors from XopT@. See Conor. 


The court before a houfe is properly called the Jore-court ; that 
behind, the dack-court : that where country-affairs, &¥c, 
naged, i. e. where cattel, ec. come, the baffe-court. 

Court isalfo ufed for the palace, or place where a king, or foye- 
reign prince refides, 

CourT, curia, ina law fenfe, is the place where the judges diftri- 
bute juftice, or exercife their jurifdiGion, ~Alfo the aflembly of 
judges, jury, &c. in that place. 

In this fenfe, courts are divided into Sovereign, ox fuperior, and 
Subaltern, or inferiar : and, again, into courts of record, and bafe 
courts.—Crompton defcribes 32 courts in England, moft of them 
courts of record, 

Again, courts are either fuch as are held in the king’s name ;_ as 
all the ordinary courts : or thofe held by his authority, where the 
precepts are iflued in the judge’s name, virtute magiftratus fui ; 
as the admiral’s court. 

In England, we have four principal courts fubfifting ; all efta- 
blifhed by antient cuftom of the realm, rather than by any fta- 
tute; tho’ their eftablifhments have been from time to time 
fince confirmed by acts of parliament. Thefe are, the courts of 
King’s bench, the commen-bench or pleas, the exchequer, and the court 


of 
J 


are ma- 


C.0.U 
of chaitcery. See each in its place, Kino’s-BeNcH, ComMON- 
Puras, ExcHEQUER, and CHANCERY, ” 
Court of admiralty, is a court for the decifion of maritime con- 
troverfies, See ADMIRALTY Court, 'and ADMIRAL. 
Court of arches. Se the article ARCHES Court, 


CourrT of attachment. ATTACHMENT. 
Court of augmentation. AUGMENTATION. 
Court of chivalry, or the marfoal’s court 3 & court whereof the 


judges bs the lord high conftable, and the earl marfhal of En- 
gland. 

This court is the fountain of marfhal law; and the earl marfhal 
is not only one of the judges, but alfo to fee execution done. 
See CHIVALRY. ‘ 

Cour of delegates, isa court where delegates or commiffioners are 
appointed by the king’s commiffion, under the great feal upon 
an appeal to him. i AR 
It is granted in three cafes 5 firft, whena fentence is given in an 

écclefiaftical caufe, by the archbifhop, or his official eee 
condly, when 2 fentence is given in an ecclefiaftical caufe, in 
places exempt: thirdly, when fentence is given in the admi- 
ralty court, in fuits civil or marine, by order of the civil law. 

Courr of faculties. See the article Facuty. 

Court of the legate, was 4 court obtained by cardinal Wolfey of 
pope Leo X. in the ninth year of Henry VII. wherein he, as 
legate of the pope, had power to prove wills, and difpenfe with 
offences againft the (piritual laws, @c. Tt was but of fhort con- 
tinuance. 

Court of peculiars, isa fpiritual court, held in fuch parifhes as are 
éxempt from the jurifdition of the bifhops, and are peculiarly 
belonging to the archbifhop of Canterbury. 

Cour’ of pie-powders. See Prr-PowDers. 4 

Cour’ of reque/ts, was a court of equity, of the fame nature with 
the court of chancery, but inferior to it; being principally in- 
ftituted for the help of fuch petitioners, as in conicionable cafes, 
dealt by fiipplication to his majefty. 
Of this cowrt the lotd privy-feal was chief judge affifted by the 
mafters of requefts. It had its beginning about 9 Hen. VII. 
according to Sir Julius’s Ceefar’s tract on this fubject —~Mich. 
4o aiid 41 Eliz. ina court of common-pleas, it was adjudged, 
upon folemnargument, that this court of requefis, or the white- 
hall; was no court that had the power of judicature, &c. Coke 
Inf. fol. 97+ It had aflumed fo great power to itfelf, that it 
grew burdenfome and grievous, and was therefore taken away, 
withfome others, by a ftatute made 16 and 17 Car. I. cap, 10, 

Cour of verge. See the article VERGE. 

Courrof wards and liveries, See Warns and MasTErR. 


Bouche ¢ BoucHE. 
Defpight of the Court DEPARTURE. 
ror ejudged the COURT. FoREJUDGED, 
Inn. 
PERQUISITE, 
Suit of Court. Suir. 


AMBULATORY. 


Ambulatory COURT. 
BAsE. 


Bafe Courr. Sec the articles ¢ 


a 
Inns of CouRT. 
Perguifites of Court. 


Bifhop’s Court. BIsHoP, 
Chriftian Court. CHRISTIAN. 
County CouRT. County. 
Duichy Court. Dutcuy. 
Honour Court. Honour. 
Lawlefs Court. LAWLEss. 


J 
Mayors Courts.—To the lord-mayor and city of London, he- 
Jong feveral courts of judicature. The higheft and moft antient 
is that called the hu/tmgs, deftined to fecure the laws, rights, 


franchifes, and cuftoms of the city. The fecond isa Court of 


reque/}, or of confeience ; fo called, as meddling with nothing a- 
bove forty fhillings value ; or rather, becaufe here the oath of 
the creditor him(elf isaccepted.-—The third is the Courrr of the 
lord-mayor and aldermen, where alfo the fheriffs fit; to which 
may be added, two courts of fheriffs s and the court of the city 
orphans, whereof the lord-mayor and aldermen have the cu- 
ftody.—Alfo, the Court of common council, confifting of two 
houfes; the one for the lord-mayor and aldermen, and the o- 
ther for the commoners: in which court are made all by-laws, 
which bind the citizens. — Alfo, the chamberlain’s Court, 
where every thing relating to the rents and revenues of the city, 
as alfo the affairs of fervants, &c. are tranfaGted, Laftly, to the 
lord-mayor belong the courts of coroner, and of ¢fcheator ; ano- 
ther court for the confervation of the river of Thames; another 
of goal-delivery, held ufually eight times a year, at the Old- 
Bailey, for the trial of criminals, whereof the lord-mayor is 
himéelf the chief judge. 

There are other courts called wardmotes, or meetings of the 
wards; and courts of balymote, or affemblies of the feveral guilds 
and fraternities. 

Prerogative Court. See the article PREROGATIVE. 

Sedentary COURTS. Jo . SEDENTARY, 

Wood plea Court. }Scee shayantieles ; Woop. 

COUR TS-BARON are courts that all lords of manors, who were 
antiently called barons, have within their refpeCtive precinéts, 
This court is two-fold ; 19. by cu/fom : as, if a man having a ma- 
nor in atown, grant the inheritance of the copyholds thereto 


COU 
belongiig to another ; this grantee may keep a court for the cu- 
ftomary tenants, and accept furrenders to the ufe of others, 
and make both admittances and grants. . 
2°. By common law. This is of freeholders, which. is properly 
called a court-baron, wherein tht frecholders are judges :, whereas 
of the other, the Jord or his fteward is judge. 

COURT-DAYS, are days when the courts of judicature are open, 
and pleas held. ’ 

COURT-LANDS, fuch as the lord of the manor keeps in his 
own hands, for the ufe of his family, and for hofpitality, See 
Manor, 

COURT-LEET, a court belonging toa lord of a manor in which 
all offences under high-treafon are inquired into, 

COURT-ROLL, a roll which contains an account of the num- 
ber, &'c. of lands, depending on the lord of the manor; with 
the namesof the tenants, &c. 

Tenants holding by copy of this roll, are denominated capy-hald- 
ers. See Copy-HOLDER, and TENANT. 

COURTAIN. See the article Currin, 

COURTESY, or Curresy of England, a tenure, whereby a 
man marrying an inheritrix, or a woman feized of lands in fee~ 
fimple, or fee-tail general, or feized as heir of tail-fpecial, and 
getting a child by her which cometh alive into the world, tho” 
both wife and child die forthwith ; yet, if fhe were in pofleffion, 
he fhall keep the land during his life, and be called tenant by the 
courtefy of England ; this privilege being not allowed in any other 
country, except Scotland, where it is called curialitas Scotie. 
This tenure was introduc’d by the conqueror, and borrowed by 
him from his own country, Normandy, where it obtained be~ 
fore, under the name of vewveté. 

Arms of Courtesy. See the article ARs. 

COURTIN, or Covrratn, in fortification. See Curtin, 

COURTISAN, a term of infamy, applied to women who expofe 

their perfons, and make a trade of proftitution, 
Lais, the famous Theban courtifan, ftands on record for requiring 
no lefs than ten thoufand crowns for afingle night. Of all pla- 
ces in the world, Venice is that where courtifans abound the 
moft: It is now 250 years fince the fenate, which had. expelled 
them, was obliged to recall them ; to provide for the fecurity of 
women of honour, and to keep the nobles employed, left they 
fhould turn their heads to make innoyationsin the ftate, 

COUSIN*, a term of relation and kinfhip, applied to.thofe who 
are iffued from two brothers, or two fifters. 

® The word is ordinarily derived from confumguineus; though Me- 

nage brings it from congenius, or congeneus, g.dex eodem gene- 
re. 

In the firft generation they are called cou/in germans, 7, ¢ next 

coufins.—In the fecond, Jecond coufins ; in the third and fourth, 

coufins in the third and fourth degrees. 

In the primitive times, it was allowed coufin-germans.to marry, 

to prevent their making alliances in heathen, families ; but 

Theodofius the great prohibited it under pain of death; on pre- 

tence that they were, in fome fost, brothers and fifters, with 

regard to each other, 

Paternal coufins, are thofe {prung from relations on the father’s 
fide.— Maternal, thofe on the mother’s 

Quater Coustns. See the article QUATER. 

Cousin is alfo a title of honour, which kings beftow on peers, or 
nobles, foreign princes of the blood, cardinals, and the principal 
perfons of their ftate. 

COUSSINET, cu/hion, in architeGture, the ftone that crowns a 
piedroit, or peer; or that lies immediately over the capital of 
the impoft. 

Tts underfide is level, and its upper curved ; receiving the firft 
rife or fpring of the arch, or vault. 

CoussineT is alfoufed for an ornament in the Ionic capital, be- 
tween the abacus, and echinus or quarter-round ;,and which 
ferves to form the volutes. : 

It is thus denominated from its reprefenting a pillow or cufhion, 
preffed by the weight over it, and bound with the {trap or gir- 
dle, called by Vitruvius, daltheus. 

COUSU, in heraldry, is ufed in the fame fenfe.as remply 5) viz. 
for a piece of another colour or metal, placed on an ordinary as 
if it were fewed on; which the word in the French. language 
naturally implies.—By reafon the additional piece is not pro- 
perly on the field, but in the nature of a thingfewed on} adfu- 
tus. Thisis generally of colour on colour, or metal 6 metal, 
contrary to the general rule of heraldry. 

COUTHUTLAUCH, (from the Saxon couth, knowing; and 
utlaugh, out-law 5) he that wittingly receives a man outlawed, 
and cherifhes or conceals him : for which offence he was, in an- 
tient time, fubjeét to the fame punifhment with the outlaw 
himfelf. Braéton. 

COUVERT, in heraldry, denotes fomething like a piece of hang- 
ing, or a pavilion falling over the top of a chief, or other ordi- 
nary ; fo as not to hide, but only bea thading thereto. 

COWARD, in heraldry, a lion borne in an efcutcheon, with his 
tail doubled or turned in between his legs, is called a lion co- 
ward. 

COWL, or Cour, cuculla, a fort of hood, wore by certain monks. 


See Coun. 
COWRING, 


CRA 


COWRING, in falconry, the quivering of yourig hawks, ‘who! 


fhake their wings, in gn Sactyt to the old ones, 
s, Sce the article Coccycrs. 

oe Ci elon ofa, and in Englifh the hip-bones, called 
alfo offa innominata, are two Jarge bones, fituate on either fide 
the os facrum,—See Tab. Anatomy, (Ofteol.) fig, 3. n, 16, 
175 18, 19. ‘ab 
In infants, each of thefe confifts of three diftin® bones, fepa- 
rated by cartilages ; which, in adults, grow up, and conftitute 
one firm, folid bone ; whofe parts, however, retain three di- 
ftin& names, according to theit former divifion, viz, the os 
ilium, os ifchium, by fome peculiarly called as coxendicis, and the 
os pubis, ‘ : f 

Cox # mujfiulus, according to Dr. Drake, is a pair of mutcles arifing 
flefhy from the os ifchium, between the mufculi -marfupialis, 
and pyriformis, and which defcending obliquely, terminate on 
each fide the os coccygis, and adjoining part of the os facrum ; 
ferving to draw the os coccygis upwards and inwards, as anta- 
gonifts to two ligaments fpringing from the back part of the 
os facrum, and terminating in the external furface of the os 
coccygis. ; ? 

CRABS-EYES, Oculi cancrorum, or lapides cancrorum, in natural 
hiftory and medicine, are little, white, round ftones, ordi- 
narily flat ; {0 called, tho’ really taken out of the craw-fith, or 
river lobfter: and bearing no great refemblance to eyes, 
though refembling them more than any other part.-They 
are much ufed in medicine, as a powerful alcali, or ab- 
forbent. 
The moft able naturalifts long imagined them formed in the 
brain of the animal. Van Helmont firft found them in the 
region of the ftomach: M, Geoffroy the younger has obferved 
the manner of their formation much more accurately, 
According to him, we may lay down one clafs of animals, which 


have their bones without-fide ; whereas the reft have them |’ 


within-fide: of the firft kind are the fifhes we are {peaking of. 
Thofe of the rivers diveft them{elves every year in June of the 
bones wherewith they are covered and armed: a membrane 
wherewith the infide of thofe {cales is lined, takes their place, 
and hardens, by degrees, into a new fhell. 
Indeed, it is much Jefs wonder an animal fhould caft its skin, 
or covering ; than that it fhould difcharge itfelf of its ftomach, 
as the craw-fifh does ; and even, as M. Geoffroy thinks, of its 
inteftines too: the exterior membranes of thofe vifcera taking 
the place thereof. 
There is room to believe, that as they putrify and diffolve, they 
ferve for food to the animal ; during the time of the re-forma- 
tion, the old ftomach feems to be the firft food the new one di- 
efts, 
te is only in this time that the ftones are found, called crabs- 
zyes: they begin to be formed when the antient ftomach is de- 
ftroyed ; and are afterwards wrapped up in the new one, where 
they decreafe by degrees till they difappear entirely, 

CRAFT, afea term, fignifying all manner of lines, nets, hooks, 
and the like, which ferve for fithing. See Fisuinc. 
Hence, as thofe who ufe the fifhing trade, ufe {mall veflels, 
fuch as ketches, hoys, fmacks, &c. they call fuch litgle veflels 
fmall craft. 

CRAMP *, a kind of numbnefs, or convulfion, 
thick vifcid vapour entering the membranes 
which contracts or extends the neck, arms, 
violent, but tranfitory pain ; 
friGion alone. 

* The word comes from the German krampfe, which fignifies the 
fame. 

Cramp-Iron *, a piece of iron, bent at each extreme, 
to bind together pieces of wood, ftones, 

* Some derive the word, by corruption, 
pon, or the Italian rampone, 


CRAMPONEE, in heraldry. 


occafioned by a 
of the mufcles, 
legs, Fe, with a 
being ufually driven off with 


ferving 
or other things. 

from the French agra- 
which fignify the fame thing. 


A crofs cramponee, is that which 
at each end has a cramp, or {quare piece coming from it.—As 
prefented in Tab. Heraldry, fig. 52. 


CRAMPOONS, Crampons, pieces of iron, hooked at the 
ends; for the drawing or pulling up of timber, ftones, &c, 
CRANAGE *, a liberty to ufe a crane, for drawing up wares out 
of athip, or hoy, &¥. ata wharf; and to make profit thereof. 

* The word alfo fignifies the money taken, or paid for the fame, 
CRANE, a machine ued in building and commerce, for the 
raifing large ftones and other weights, 
M. Perrault, in his notes on Vitruvius, makes the crane the 
fame with the corvus, or raven of the antients, 
The modern crane confifts of feveral members, 
principal whereof is a {trong perpendicular beam, 
fixed in the ground, and fuftained by eight arm: 
the extremities of four pieces of wood laid acrofs, through the 
middle whereof the foot of the beam paffes. About the middle of 
the arbor the arms meet, and are mortifed into it: its top ends 
in an iron pivot, whereon is bore a tranfverfe piece, advancing 
Out to a good diftance in manner of a crane’s neck ; whence the 
name. The middle and extremity of this is again fuftained by 
arms from the middle of the arbor ; and over it comes a rope, 


or elas to one end whereof the weight is fixed ; the other is 
OL.d, 


or pieces, the 
or arbor, firmly 
8, coming from 


CRAPULA, a furfeit by over- 


CRA 


wold round the fpindle of a wheel, which turned, draw. 
rope, and that heaves up the weight; to be afterward 
plied to any fide or quaster, by the mobility of the tra 
piece on the pivot, 

Cranz isalfo a popular name for a fiphon, 

CRANE-LINES, in a fhip, are lines going from the upper end of 
the fprit-fail-top-maft, to the middle of the foreftays ;_ferving 
to keep the fprit-fail-top-mait upright and fteady.—See Tab, 
Ship, fig. 1. n, 137. 

CRANIUM *, in anatomy, an aflemblage of feveral bones, 
which cover and enclofe the brain and cerebellum 5 popularly 
called the skull.—See Tab. Anatomy, (Ofteol.) fiz. t. and 2. 

* The word comes from the Geeek xpaviov, of xpavG-, galed, 
helmet ; in tegard it ferves to defend rhe brain, like a head-piece: 


Pezron again, derives xpaviey from the celtic cre#, by reafon of 
its roundnefs, 


The cranium is divided into two tables, or lamin, laid or ap- 
plied over each other ; between which is a thin fpongious fub- 
ftance, made of bony fibres detached from cach lamina, and 


full of little cells of different bigneffes, called diple, or medi- 
tullium. 


The tables are hard and folid, the fibres being clofe to one ano+ 


ther; the diploe is foft, in regard the bony fbres are here at a 
greater diftance: a contrivance whereby the skull is not only 
made lighter, but lef liable to fraGtures, 

The external lamina is fmooth, and covered with the pericra- 
nium ; the internal is likewife fmooth, abating the furrows 
made by the pulfation of the arteries of the dura mater, ere the 
cranium be arrived at its confiftence. 
It has {everal holes, through which it gives paflage to the fpinal 
Marrow, nerves, arteries, and veins, for the conveyance and 


re-conveyance of the blood, &c, Between the heart and the 
brain. 


Its figure is round, which is an 
a little deprefied, and longifh ; advancing out behind, and 
flatted on the two fides, which form the temples 5 which con- 
tributes to the enlargement of the fight and hearing. 

It is compofed of cight bones, fix whereof are proper, and two 
common ‘athe proper are, the bone of the forehead, osfrontis, that 
of the back of the head, os accipitis, the two offa parietalia, and 
the two of the temples, offa temporum. See each in its place, 
Frontis, Occipiris, TEMPoRIs, €Fc, 

Within the eminences of the bones of the temples, is contained 
the organ of hearing, with the four little bones belonging there= 
to, wz, the malleolus, incus, ftapes, and os orbiculare, 


advantage to its capacity ; but 


See 
Ear. 

The common bones of the cranium are the os fphenoides, and 
ethmoides, 


The cranium has three common futures, which divide it from the 
Jaw: it hasothers proper, whereof tl 
coronalis, fagittalis, and lambdoides 
Squammofec, ox temporales. 

This divifion of the cranin 


here are three genuine, the 
3 the reft Spurious, called 


im into pieces by futures, is of good 
ufe, as it makes it lef liable to break, gives paffage to the mem- - 
branes which fuftain the pericranium, and affords vent to the 

matter of infenfible perfpiration. See Fracture. 
CRANK, a contrivance in machines, in manner of an elbow, 


only of a fquare form ; projecting out from an axis, or fpindle 5 
and ferving by its rotation, 


to raife, and fall the piftons of en- 
gines for railing water, or the like, 


Crank, in the fea language.—A thip is faid to be crank Sided, 
when fhe cannot bear her fails; or can bear but fimall fail for 
fear of overfetting, 

She is faid to be crank by the ground, when her floor is fo narrow, 
that fhe cannot be brought on ground without danger, 

CRAPE, a light tranfparent ftuff, in manner of gauze ; made of 
raw filk, gummed and twifted on the mill ; woye without crof- 
fing, and much ufed in mourning. 
Crapes are either craped, i. ¢, crifped, or finaoth\: the fir dou. 
ble, exprefling a clofer mourning ;. the latter Jingle, ufed for that 
lefs deep.—Note, white is referved for young people, or thofe 
devoted to virginity. } 

The filk deftined for the firft is more twifted than that for the 
fecond ; it being the greater or lef degree of twifting, efpecially 
of the warp, which produces the crifping given it when taken 
out of the loom, fteeped in clear Water, and rubbed with a 
piece of wax for the purpofe, ‘ 
Crapes are all dyed raw.—The invention of this ftuff came ori- 
ginally from Bologna: but the chief manufacture hereof is faid 
to be at Lyons, 

Hiftory tells us, that S, Bathilda, queen of France, made a fine 
crape, crepa, of gold and iilyer, to lay over the body ‘of 
S. Eloy. “ The Bollandifts own they cannot find what’ this 
crepa was. Binet fays, it was a frame to cover the bod 
of the faint withal’: “ but others, with reafon, take it to be a 
tranfparent ftuff, through Which the body might be feen ; 
and that this was the crepa whence our word crape was 
formed, 


eating and drinking, See Sur- 
FEIT, 


2Ddd CRASIS 


CRE 


CRASIS* of the blood, denotes a due temperament or conftitution 
of that humour; wherein the feveral principles, viz. Salt and 
oil, whereof it is compofed, are found in their jut proportion 
and purity:—in contradiftin&tion to ayferafj, which confifts in 
an improper mixture of the principles, or an unnatural ftate of 
fome of the ingredients thereof. : 
® The word is Greek, xeacrs, fignifying mixture, temperament. 

The chief dyfcrafies the blood is fufceptible of, whence flow moft 


CRE 


A thing is faid to be credible, which is not apparent of itfelf, 
nor is certainly to be inferr’d either from the caufe or effect ; 
and yet has the atteftation of a truth——Things which appear 
immediately true, as the whitenefs of fnow, or that the whole 
is equal to its parts, are not {aid’ to be credible but evident.— 
Thofe to which we only give our affent in vertue of fome com= 
petent authority, or teftimony of others, are, by the fchool- 
men faid to be credible; as Chrift was incarnate, crucified, &c. 
In the Philefophical Tranfactions, we have a mathematical com- 


of the difeafes of the body, are coagulation, diffolution, oilynefs, 
fizynefs, and faltnefs. 

Crasis, in grammar, is a figure, i 
are either contraéted into one long letter, or a dipthong.— 
Such, ¢.g. is opis for opsas 5 aanSn for aansee, Fe, TUXHS for 
ruxeG, Sc. wheres and a are contracted into +; ¢ and @ into 
»; and ¢ and o into ¥. 

CRASSAMENTUM, a term uted by fome anatomifts, for the 
cruror of the blood; or that part which, upon ftanding tv cool, 
and feparate, forms the coagulum :—in oppofition to the ferum, 
or whey, wherein it fwims. ’ 
Some authors have fuppofed the cra/famentum to be fpecifically 
lighter than the ferum ; but Dr. Jurin fhews the contrary from 
repeated experiments. 

CRATER, cup, in aftronomy, a conftellation of the fouthern 
hemifphere ; whofe ftars in Ptolemy’s catalogue are 73; in 
Tycho’s 8 ; in the Britannic catalogue 11. The order, names, 
longitudes, latitudes, @&c. whereof are as follow. 


putation of the credibility of human teftimony. 

CREDIT, in commerce, a mutual truft or loan of merchandize 
dl rag on the reputation of the probity and folvability of a 

ealer. 
Leiters of CREDIT, are thofe given to perfons in whom a mer- 
chant, €c. can truft, to take money of his correfpondent 
abroad, in cafe he happens to need it. 
CrepiT isalfo ufed for the currency which papers, or bills, have 
in the publick, and among dealers, 
In this fenfe, credit is {aid to rife, when in negotiating the fhares 
of a company, they are received and fold at prices above par, 
or the ftandard of their firft creation. 
Dijiredit is oppofed to credit, and is ufed where money, bills, 
&c. fall below par. 
Crepir was alfo antiently a right which lords had over their vaf- 
fals ; confifting in this, that during a certain time they might 
oblige them to lend them money, 
In this fenfe, the duke of Britanny had credit during fifteen days 
on his own fubjeéts, and thofe of the bifhop of Nantes; and the 
bifbop had the fame credit or right among his fubjeéts, and thofe 
of that prince, 
CREDITOR, a perfon to whom any fum of money is due, ci~ 
ther by obligation, promife, or otherwife. 
The laws of the twelve tables, which were the foundation of 
the Roman jurifprudence, allowed the creditor to tear or cut his 
debtor to pieces, in cafe he proved infolvent. 
Crrpiror, in book-keeping. See Book-KEEPING, 
CREED, Crevo, a fhort, or fummary account of the chief 
articles of the chriftian faith; thus'called’ from the firft word 
thereof in Latin, credo, I believe. See SymBoL- 
CREEK, part of a haven, where any thing is' landed from the 
fea, See Harzour. 
So many landing-places as there are in’ a harbour or port, fo 
many creeés there are. Crompt. 
CREMASTERS *, in an epithet given two mufcles, 


whereby two different letters 


Latitude. 
South. 


Names and Situations 


© Longitude. 
of the Stars. 3 
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Crater, in falconry, denotes a line on which hawksare faftened 
when reclaimed. 
CRAVEN, or Cravent, in our antient cuftoms, a term of 


reproach ufed in trials by battle. end, to hang. 


CRENATED caves, a term ufed by botanifts, for fuch leaves of 


The law was that the vi€tory fhould be proclaimed, and the 
vanquithed acknowledge his fault in the prefence of the people ; 
or pronounce the word cravent in the name of recreantice, or 
cowardice, é'c. and, prefently, judgment to be given; and the 
recreant, amittere legem terre, i. e. become infamous. 
Coke obferves, that if the appellant join battle, and ery cra- 
wen, heis to lofe, liberam legem, If the appelled cry craven, he 
is to be hanged. 
CRAYON, a general name for all coloured ftones, earths, or 
other minerals, ‘ufed in defigning, or painting in paftel ; whe- 
ther they have been beaten and reduced to a pafte, or are ufed 
in their primitive confiftence of a ftone, after fawing or cutting 
them into long narrow flips. 
In this laft manner are red crayons made, of blood-ftone, or red 
chalk; black ones, of chartoal and black lead. Crayons of all 
other colours are compofitions of earths reduced to paite, 
CREAM %, the thickeftand fatteft part of milk ; being that 
whereof butter is made. 

* The word is derived from the Latin cremor, which fignifies the 

{ame thing ; though in the lower Latin we find crema /acis. 

Cream of tartar, CREMOR tartari, in pharmacy, a preparation 
of tartar, otherwile called cry/tal of tartar. 
It is made by boiling tartar in water till it be diffolved, and paf- 
fing the diffolution through a ftraining-bag: ‘half the liquor be- 
ing evaporated, the remainder is fet in a cool place ; where it 
fhoots into cryftals, part of it fwimming a-top, in form of cream. 
—This latter is properly the cream of tartar, the reft cry/tal of 
tartar, both are of the fame nature and ufe. 
Cream of tartar is reputed'a great fweetner of the blood ; for 
which fome take it in whey or water-gruel in the fpring-time, 
to the quantity of half an ounce every morning, for three or 


four weeks, 

Its operation is by ftool ; and, by its faline’ particles, pretty 
much alfo by urine.—It is generally mixed with lenitive elec- 
tuaries, and other gentle catharticks, in nephritic and anti- 
venereal cafes, where it often proves ferviceable, 


plants as are jagged, or notched round their edges. The more 
accurate writers, indeed, diftinguifh between crenated and 
deritated ; the former denoting fuch /eaves as are divided into 
obtufe or rounded fegments; the latter, fuch as are divided 
into pointed ones of the number of dentated /eaves, are thofe 
of mint ; of the number of the crenated, are thofe of wood 
betony. 


CRENELLE *, indzttled, in heraldry, is when any honourable 


ordinary is dented, after the manner of battlements of a wall. 
* The French word comes from eres, a notch, or interval; the 

Englifh from its being a place of fighting, or battle. © Upton, 
in Latin, calls this ‘méatal/atum, a word forged from the Eng- 
fith; but moft others term it pianatum, from pinna, a battle- 
ment. . 

The origin hereof is, doubtlefs, from the figures of fuch walls 

being given to warriors, either for having been the firft at 

mounting, or the chief in defending them. 


CREPITATION, that noife of which fome falts make over the 


fire in calcination ; called alfo detonation. 


CREPITUS /upi, in natural hiftory, a kind of fungus, popularly 


called puff-ball. 

Mr. Derham obferves, that upon examining the powder thereof 
with a microfcope, he found the feeds to be fo many exceeding 
fmall puff-balls, with round-heads, and long, tharp-pointed 
ftalks ; as if made on purpofe to prick into the ground. 

The feeds become hurtful to the eyes, probably by their fharp 
flalks pricking and, wounding them. 


CREPUSCULUM *, in aftronomy, twilight  thétime from the 


firft dawn or appearance of the morning, to the rifing of the 
fun ; and again, between the fetting of the fun, and the laft 
remains of day. 
© Papias derives the word from creperis ; which, he fays, anti- 
ently fignified uncertain, doubtful, q. d. a dubious ight. 
The creuculum is ufually computed to-begin and end when the 
fun is about 18 degrees below the horizon.—It is of longer 


CREASE-TYLES. See the article Ty x8. 


duration in the folftices than in the equinoxes, longer in an ob- 
lique than in a right {phere. 

The crepufiula are occafioned by the funs rays refraéted in our 
atmofphere, and refie@ed from the particles thereof, to the eye. 


CREATION. « . GENESIS. 
Epocha of the See Repiatcrrsticles EpocHa, 
CREDENTIALS, letters of credit and recommendation ; efpe- 


cially fuch as are given to embafladors, plenipotentiaries, &c. 
fent to foreign courts. 

CREDIBILITY, a quality in objeéts whereby they become fit 
tobe believed. See Farry, 


—For fuppofe an obferver in O, (Tab. dfronomy, fig. 41.) the 
fenfible horizon A B, and the fin under the horizon in H » 
and let the ray SE fall in the atmofphere below the horizon, 


Since it pafles out of a.rarer into a thicker medium, it will be 
refracted, 


fefra&ted, and that towards the perpendicular, 7. ¢. towards the 
femidiameter CE, It will not, therefore, proceed to T, but 
touching the earth in D, it will fall upon A, 
the fenfible horizon: nor ean any other tay befides A D, of all 
thofe refracted in E, arrive at AL But how, fince the parti- 
cles of the atmofphere refle& the fun’s rays, (fee REFLECTION ;) 
and fince the angle D A C is equalto CAO; the rays reflected 
in A will be carried to O, the place of the fpeftator ; who will 
therefore fee the particle A fhining in the fenfible horizon, and 
confequently the beginning of the morning crefpufeulum, 
And in the fame manner might be fhewn the refra@ion and 
reflection of the fun’s rays in the atmofphere, in the evening 
crepufculum, 
Kepler, indeed, affigns another caufe of the crepufculum, viz, the 
luminous matter around the fan 3 which arifing near the hori- 
zon, in a circular figure, exhibits the crepuftulum ; in no wife, 
as he would fhew, owing to the refraction of the atmofphere, 
The depth of the fun below the horizon, at the beginning of the morn- 
ing crepufculum, or end of the evening one, is determined in the 
fame manner as the arch of vifion, viz. by obferving the mo- 
ment wherein the air firft begins to fhine in the morning cre- 
pufulum, and that wherein it ceafes in the evening ; and find- 
ing the fun’s place for that moment. 
Alhazen found it 19 degrees ; Tycho 17° 
Stevenius 18°; Caffini 15°3 Ricciolus, 
morning, 16°, in the evening 202 
in the morning, 
ing, 17° 25’, 
or need we wonder at this difference among aftronomers; the 
caufe of the crefpuculum being inconftant: for, if the exhalations 
in the atmofphere be either more copious, or higher than ordi- 
nary ; the morning crepufiulum will begin fooner, and the 
evening hold longer than ordinary : for the more copious the 
exhalations are, the more rays will they reflect, confequently 
the more will they thine; and the higher they are, the fooner 
they will be illumined by the fun, To this it may be added, 
that in a denfer air, the refraGtion is Greater ; and that not on- 


ly the brightnefs of the atmofphere is variable, but alf its 
height from the earth, 


Hence, when the differen 
the depth of the equator i 


3 Rothmannus 24° ; 
in the equinox in the 
30’; in the fummer folftice 
21° 26°; in the winter folftice in the morn- 


ice between the fun’s declination and 
s lefs than 18°, and does not, in ef- 
fedt, exceed 15°; the crepufeulum will continue the whole night, 
The elevation of the pole PR, (fig. 42.) and the Sun's declination 
Os, being given, to Jind the beginning of the morning crepu fculum, 
or end of the evening. Since in the triangle PSZ the 
feveral fides are given, viz. PZ the complement of the ele- 
vation of the pole PR, and PS the complement of the decli- 
nation OS, and § Z the aggregate of the quadrant ZD, and 
the fun’s depth DS, find the angle ZPS, whofe meature is the 
arch AO. See Triancir, 
Convert AO into folar times = 
from the beginning of the mor 
Time. 
To find the crepufculum by the artificial ghbe. See Grozr. 
CRESCENT *, the new-moon, which, as it begins to recede 
from the fun, thews a little rim of light, terminating in points, 
or horns, which are ftil] increafing, till it become full, and 
round in the oppofition, 
* The word is Latin, 
increafe. 
The term is alfo ufed for the {ame figure of the moon in its 
wane, or decreafe ; but improperly: in regard the points or 
horns are then turned towards the weft, whereas they look to 
the eaft in the juft crefcent. 
Crescenr, in heraldry, is a bearing in form of a half moon,— 
The Ottomans bear finople, a créfcent montant, argent, 
The crefcent is frequently ufed as a difference in Coat-armour, 
to diftinguith it for that of a fecond brother, or junior family. 
The figure of the cre/cent is the Turkith fymbol ; or rather, it 
is that of the city Byzantium, which bore this device from. all 
antiquity ; as appears from medals ftruck in honour of Auguf- 
tus, Trajan, &c, 
The crefcent is fometimes montant, i.e. its points look towards 
the top of the chief, which is its moft ordinary reprefentation : 
whence fome contend, that the cre/cent, abfolutely fo called, 
implies that fituation 3 though other authors blazon it montant, 
when the horns are towards the dexter-fide of the efcutcheon, 
when others call it ineroiffant. 
> Crefcents are faid to be adefid, when their backs or thicket 
parts are turned towards each other 5 their points looking to 
the fides of the fhield, 
Crefcent inverted, is that whofe points look towards the bot- 
tom :—turned crefcents are placed like thofe adzffed ; the dif- 
ference is, that all their points look to the dexter-fide of the 
ield :—conturned crefcents on the contrary, look to the finif- 
ter-fide:-—afronted or appointed crefcents, are contrary to’ the 
adiffid, the points looking towards each other, 
Crescent is alfo the name of a military order, inftituted by Re- 
natus of Anjou, king of Sicily, &c. ‘in 1448 ; {0 called’ from 
the badge, or fymbol thereof, a crefcent of gold enamelled. 


hat gave oceafion to this eftablithment, was, that Renatus 


took for his device acrefcent, with the words his praife ; which, 1 
: 4 


thus have you the time elapfed 
ning crepufculum, tonoon, See 


¢refeens, formed from ¢refeo, T grow, or 


Crest, in heraldry, deno 


Crest, among carvers, 


CREST- FALLEN, is 


CRESTED /takk, 
CREUX, aterm in feulpture, much ufed by the French ; though 


CR f 


makes loz in crafcent, qd. by advancing 
praife. 


fr the file of ‘Rebus, 


in Virtue, one merits 


the eaftern part of, CREST, in armoury, the uppermoft part of the defenfive af- 


mour of the head ; 
or tuft of a cock 
&c.—It has its n: 


rifing over the reft, in manner of the comb 
3 to fuftain the effort of very, keen fcimitars, 
ame froin cri/?a, cock’s comb.-Hencée, alfo, 
tes the uppermoft part of an armoury, 3 
or that part rifing over the cask, or helmet. See Gask. 
Next to the mantle, fays Guillim, the creft or cognizance claims 
the higheft place, being feated on the-moft eminent part of 
the helmet ; yet fo, as to admit an interpofition of fome efcrol; 
wreath, chapeau, crown, €c. 
The cre? of the arms of England 
crowned with an imperial crown 
de-lys, 

In the antient turnaments, 


, isa lion paffant gardant, 
3» that of France, a flower- 


the cavaliers had plumes of feathers; 
efpecially thofe of oftriches and herons, for their creffs 5 thefe 
tufts they called plumarts ; and were placed in tubes, on the tops 
of high caps, or bonnets..-Some had their cre/fs of leather ; 
others of parchment, paftboard, &c,. painted or varnifhed, to 
Keep out the weather ; others of tteel, wood, tc. on which 
were fometimes reprefented a member or ordinary’of the coat ; 
as, an eagle, flower-de-lys, &c. but never any of thofe called 
honourable ordinaries, as pale, felle, &c¢.—-The crefis were 
changeable at pleafure ; being reputed no other than: as an.ar- 
bitrary devife, or ornament, 

Herodotus attributes the rife of créfis to the Carians; ‘who firft 
bore feathers on their casks, and painted figures on their buck- 
lers;_ whence the Perfians called them cocks, 

The oldeft of the heathen gods are faid to have wore crefts, even 
before arms were made of iron and ftecl.—Jupiter Ammon 


bore a ram’s head for his creft ; Mars that of a lion, or a tyget 
cafting out fire at his mou 


th and noftrils, Alexander the great 
wore for his cre/? a ram’s head, to inculcate that he was the fori 
of Jupiter Ammon, Julius Cafar fometimes bore a ftar, to 
denote that he was defcended from Venus ; and fometimes the 
head of a bull, 


or an elephant with his trunk 5 and fometimes 
the wolf that fuckled Romulus and Remus. 


The Chriftians, in their firft religious wars, were wont-to wear 
a crofs darting forth rays, for their crefts, as well as on their 
fhields and banners, as Phidentius informs us; 
————Chypeorum infignia Chriftus 

Scripferat, ardebat Jummis crux addita criftis, 

The antient warriors bore crefis to ftrike terror in theitene- 
mies, as the fight of the fpoils of animals they. had killed: of 
to give them. the more formidable mien, by making them ap 
pear taller, &c,—Plutarch obferves, that the creft of Pyrrhus 
was a bunch of feathers, with a flag’s horns ; and Diodorus Si- 
culus, that of the kings of Egypt, a lion’s head, or bulls, or dra- 
gons. The ere/’s have given rile to feyeral fables » the antients, dv. 
gr. give Serapis the head of a fpar-hawk ; this being the cre? of 
that cavalier. Geryon they made.a monfter with three heads, 
becaufe he borea triple cref4; they feigned, that Proteus changed 
his form every moment, becaufe, being king: of Egypt, he fre- 
quently changed his creft ; fometimes bearing that’ of a lion, 
fometimes of a dragon, é¥c, 

The cre is efteemed a greater mark of nobility; >than the ar- 
moury, as being bore at tournaments ; to which none were ad- 
mitted, till they had given proof of their nobility. Sometimes it 
ferves to diftinguith the feyeral branches of a family. It has 
alfo ferved, on occafion, as the diftinguifhing badge of fa@tions. 
Sometimes the cre/ is taken from thedevice; butmore ufually i¢ 
is formed of fome piece of the arms: thus, the emperor’s cre/ is 
an eagle ; that of Caftilea caftle; €'c.—Families that exchange 
arms, as have done the houfes of Brunfwie and Cologne, do 
not change their crs; the fir fill retain the horfe, and the 
latter the mermaid, ; 

an imagery, or carved work, to adotry 
the head, or top of any thing ; like our modern corniche. 
{poken of a horfe, when the upper part of 
the neck, on which the main grows, does not’ ftand upright, 
but hangs either to one fide or the other, 
See the article Srarx, 


not yet, that we know of, n: 
of a word of equal import j 
us under a necefity of ufin 
work ; fo it pleads ftrongly 


aturalized among us: but the want 
in Englifh, as it has frequently put 
g this in the courfe of the prefent 
for its admiffion into our language. 
Creux originally fignifies a hollow, cavity, or pit, out of which 
fomething has been {Cooped, of duz: hence it is ufed to denote 
that kind of feulpture, and graving, where the lines and figures 
are cut, and formed within the face, or plane of the plate, or 
matter engraven on, 
In which fenfe, it flands oppofed to relieve; where the lines 
and figures are imboffed, and the prominent above the face of 
the matter, , 
ese the company of failors belonging to a hip, boat, or other 
veflel, 
The failors that are t 
by the number of | 
The crew of a Du 
and a fwabber ; 


© work and manage a fhip, 
afts it may carry ; each Jaft making two tun. 
tch fhip, from 40 to. 50 lafts, is feven failors 
from 50 to 6olaits, the crew confifts of eight 
men 


are regulated 


CRI 


mien and a fwabber; and thus'increafes at the rate of one man 
for every 10 lafts ; fo that ‘a fhip of 100 lafts has 12 men, Se. 
—Englith and French crews, are ufu Aly ftronger than Dutch 5 
but always in about the fame proportion. 
Ina fhip of war, thereare feveral partic 
as the boatfwain’s cyew, the carpenter's crew, 
erew, &c. 4 ) 

CRIBRATION, in pharmacy, //ting ; the act of feparating the 
finer parts of a medicine, whether dry, or humid, from the 
groffer 5 thelatter by means of a pulping-fieve, the former by 
a fine fearce. 

CRIBROSUM os, 
bone at the top of the nofe, 
veral little fibres, arifing from t 
terminating in the membrane t 
trils: called alfo as ethmoides. ey 

CRICOARYTANOIDAUS, in anatomy, a name given two 
pair of mufcles, ferving to open the larynx. 
The cricoarytancidai are either pofterior, or 
are the firft pair of openers of the larynx 5 the latter, 
pair. 

The lateral have their origin in the edge of the lateral and fu- 
perior part of the cartilage cricoides, and are inferted into the 
lateral and fuperior part of the arytaenoides. 

The poflerior have their origin in the pofterior and lower part 
of the éricoides : and hence, the reafon and etymology of the 
name is evident. 

CRICOIDES *, in anatomy, a cartilage of the larynx; fo 
called, as being round, like a ring, and incompafling the whole 
larynx.] 

* The word is formed from xgx@, 
x19x@-, circle, anda@>, form. tee: 

The cricoides is the fecond cartilage of the larynx ; it is narrow 
‘before, thick behind ; and ferves as a bafe to all the other car- 
tilages.; being, as it were,, let into the thyroides. 
It is by means of this, that the other cartilages are joined to the 
trachea ; on whichaccount it is immoveable, 

CRICOTHYROIDA‘US, in anatomy, a name given 
pair of mufeles proper to the larynx. A abet 
"Their name is derived hence, that they have their origin in the 
lateral and anterior part of the cricsides ; and are inferted into 
the inferior part of the thyroides—Their ufe is to dilate. the 
fcutiform cartilage. 

CRIME *, a breach or tran{greffion of a law, or an adtion con- 
trary to the purport of a Jaw, either natural or divine, civil, 
or ecclefialtick ; to whicha penalty is annexed. 

* The term crime includes in it the idea of a determjnation, and 
defign formed to.do an injury: it is derived from the Latin 
crimen, of the Greek xpiveo, judico, I judge. : Fj 

The Romans diftinguifhed two kinds of crimes, viz. private, 
which only affeGted particular perfons ; the profecution whereof 
was'not allowed by the laws to any but thofe interefted therein ; 
as adultery, &c. and pudlick crimes; the profecution whereof was 
permitted to all perfons, though in no wife immediately inte- 
refted. 

With us, crimes are diftinguifhed into capital; as treafon, murder, 
robberies, 8c. and common, as perjuries, 8c. 

They are again divided into crimes cognizable by the king’s 
judges ; as thofe abovementioned: and fuch as are only cogni- 
able in the fpiritual courts, as fimple fornication, Bic. 

uafi CRIME. - Quasi crime. 

Ruehi C8 fale See the articles Past! 

CRIMSON %, one of the feven red colours of the dyers. 

* The word comes from the Arabic kermifi, of kermes, red.— 
The Bollandifts infinuate, that crimfon comes from Cremona, 
and is ufed for cremanois. 

The ftuffs to be dyed in crimfon, after they have been cleared of 
their foap, and ftrongly allumed, are put in/a decoction of 
cochineal, each according to its colour. 

CRINONES, in medicine, a fort of worms, fometimes found 
under the skin, in children; refembling fhort thick hairs, or 
briftles. 

They are alfocalled dracunculi, and comedones, from the Latin 
comedere, to eat ; by reafon they prey on the fubftance of the 
child, or confume its nourifhment. See DRACUNCULI. 

CRISIS, in medicine, a change, or turn in acute difeafes ; 
wherein the morbifick matter is fo altered, as determines the 
patient either for recovery or death. 

The caufe of fuch change is owing to the remaining vital force’s 
being irritated by the matter of the difeafe fo or fo conditioned ; 
j. e. fit either to be evacuated, or tranflated, or to kill. 

If the matter be difpofed for evacuation or tranflation, but. is 
not falubrious, it produces a change called a critical perturba- 
tion, ox imperfect crifis. 

If the change become fenfible, they are called critical fymptoms, 
or figns of a crifis, either future or prefent. See Sicn, 

The fymptoms of the crifisare frequently confounded with thofe 
arifing from the caufe of the difeafe, and the difeafe itfelf, or 
the matter of the difeafe ; whence the moft unhappy confe- 
quences. 

The differences between critical fymptoms and morbifick ones, 
are, that the firft proceed from the vital power’s prevailing 
over the force of the difeafe; but the latter from the difeate’s 


ular crews, or gangs, 
the gunner’s 


or os CRIBRIFORME, in anatomy, a little 
pierced like a fieve, to let pafs fe- 
he mamillary produ€tions, and 
hat lines the cavity of the nof- 


lateral: the former 
the fecond 


ufed by tranfpofition for 


to the firft 
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prevailing ovet the vital faculty: that the frit ate preceded 
by a manifeft concoction, but the latter are formed even 
ih crudities: that the former happen about the critical times, 
but the latter at all times of the difeafe, chiefly during its in- 
creafe, 

The principal fymptoms of an approaching crifis, are, after digef- 
tion, and about the critical time, a fudden ftupor, droufinefs, 
waking, delirium, anxiety, dyfponcea, grief, rednefs, titilla~ 
tion, pricking, heavinefs, darknefs, light, {pontaneous tears, 
naufea, heat, thirft, trembling of the lower lip, &c, 

The fymptoms and effects of a prefent crifis, are, aiter the preced- 
ing ones, a vomiting, falivation, loofenefS, thick fedimerit in, 
the urine, bleeding at the nofe, hemorrhoids, fweat, abicefles, 
puftules, tumors, buboes, parules, aphthe, &e, 

CRISTA galli, in anatomy, an eminence in the middle of the os 
ethmoides, advancing within the cavity of the cranium ; and 
to which is faftened that part of the dura mater which divides 
the brain, called fal. . 
Tt has its name from its figure, which refembles that of a 
cock’s comb.—In adults, this procefs appears of a piece with 
the feptum narium, 

Crist @ is alfo a term ufed by furgeons for certain preternatural 
excrefcences ariling about the fundament,, refembling cock’s 
combs. 

‘Thefe, M. Dionis fays, are taken off either by ligature, caute- 
rifation, or amputation. When they have other figures, they 
have other names, as ficus, &¢. 

Crista isalfo ufed for a crooked, twifted, fpiral eminence, in 
the middle of the pine of the omoplata. 

CRITERIUM, or Criterion, a rule or ftandard, whereby 
to compare propofitions and opinions, in order to difcover their 
truth or falfhood. 

The doétrine of criteria, and the characters and rules thereof, 
make the firft part of the Epicurean philofophy. 

CRITHOMANCY *, a kind of divination, performed by con- 
fidering the dough, or matter of the cakes offered in facrifice ; 
and the meal {trewed over the viétims to be killed. 

* Hence, in regard they ordinarily ufed barley-meal in thefe cere- 
monies, this kind of divination was called crithomancy; from 
upeSn, barley, and payrea, divination. 

CRITICAL days *, fjmptoms, &c, are-certain days, and fymp- 
toms, ufually arifing in the courfe of acute difeales, as fevers, 
fmall-pox, &'c. which indicate the patient’s ftate, ‘and deter- 
mine him either to recover or grow worfe, 

* The word comes from the Greek zpaya, judico, I judge. ” 


The crifes ‘have been frequently obferyed to happen on, the fe- 
yenth, fourteenth, or twentieth day; whence thofe.are deno- 
minated critical days. 
Far the theory of 1 days, it may be,obferved, that the con- 
coétion of any morbifick matter, and the humour to be fe- 
cerned, is nothing elfe but a change thereof into fuch a due 
magnitude, or fmallnefs, as it may be catried by the circulat- 
ing blood along the canals, and excerned by veflels deftined for 
that purpofe. But if the morbifick matter cannot, be reduced 
to fuch a magnitude or fmallnefs as may correfpond’ to the 
orifices of the fecretory veflels; then either an abfcefs or a 
hemorrhage will follow, if a crifis be begun ; for which,rea- 
fon, abfcefles, c, are accounted Jefs perfect crifes. But, 
that the morbifick matter may be reduced to a due,magnitude, 
or fmallnefs, and its withed-for difcharge take place, there is 
required a confiderable time, if the quantity of matter»be 
large ; that is, if the diftemper be great and fevere; and fince 
there are a great many caufes, and thole very conttant, which 
may occafion the blood, and offending humours,therein,.to be 
of a different fluidity in the inhabitants of different. climates 5 
it is impoffible but that different {paces of time fhould be re - 
quired for the finifhing concoétion : which makes. it impoffible 
to determine the critical days in one climate, from what they 
are found to be in another. 
The caufes of real critical days, that is, fuch on which, happens 
the laft concoétion of the morbifick matter, which is»always 
attended with its expulfion, are all thofe things which occafion 
the humours to become of fuch a certain magnitude or mi- 
nutenefs, and of a greater or leffer cohefion ; but. with any gi- 
ven power, bodies unequally large, or unequally, cohering, 
cannot be concoéted in an equal time: wherefore, it is. to.be 
found by the obfervations made by all nations, among them- 
felves, which are the ufual cawfes and conditions, of thofe dif- 
eafes, which require a certain number of days to finith fuch a 
conicoétion in. 
CRITICISM, the art of judging concerning difcousle and. wri~ 
tings, See JuDcmeEnT, 
Some define criticifm move amply, theart of judging of a hif- 
tory, or a work of genius, with the various incidents there 
met with, their ftyle, and authors. 
On which footing M. le Clerc feems to have given a defective 
idea of critici/m, when he defines it fimply the art of entering 
into the meaning of antient authors, and of making a juft dil- 
cernment of their genuine works, 
Philjophical Crivicism, or the art of judging of opinions and 
hypothefes in philofophy. 
We may diftinguifh divers forts, or branches of this art : cae, 
eola~ 


£ 


Tholgical CrrticisM, the art of judging of explications of do- ; 
Gtrines of faith, &c. hho ’ : . 
Political Cniticism, the art of judging of the means of govetn- 

ing, acquiring, and preferving ftates. ‘ 
But the ordinary ufe of the word is reftrained to ‘ 

Literary Criticism, which, however, is of great extent, as it 
takes in the art of judging of facts: a branch of eritici/m, which 
regards not only hiftory, but alfo the difcernment of the real 
works of an author, the real author of a work, the genuine read- 
ine of a text, and the art of difcovering fuppofititious monu- 
ments, charters, interpolated paflages, &e, ana 
The other parts of literary critici/m, are, the art of judging of 
works of genius, their excellencies and defects, We have alfo 

Grammatical CR1T1CisM, or the art of interpreting and difcovering 
the words and meanings of an author. oh, ink olde i 

Criticism of antiques, which confifts in diftinguifhing genuine 
medals, and the different tafte and fpirit found among them, ac- 
cording to the different people, the different country, and the 
different times wherein they were ftruck; the diftinguifhing be- 
tween whatis caft and what ftruck ; what has been retouched, 
and repaired or added, from what is really antique ; the genuine 
from the fpurious, Sc. and to decypher and explain them, &e, 

Sacred Criticism, in general, is that employed in ecclefiaftical 
matters, the hiftory of the church, the works of the fathers, 
councils, lives of the faints, &c. but more particularly what con- 
cerns the books of the holy fcriptures, and the canon thereof. 
Ariftotle, if we believe Halicarnaffeus, is the firft inventor of the 
art of critici/m, , Ariftarchus, Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus himfelf, 
Varro and Longinus, diftinguifhed themfelves therein in their 
days. Among the Chriftians, Dionyfius Alexandrinus, Hefy- 
chius, Eufebius, S. Jerom, and Theodoret, were the greateft 
mafters in this art. ‘The decree of pope Gelafius about the apo- 
cryphal books, required a good fhare of critici/m. 

But the critical art fell with the other arts; and Jay unknown 
till the time of Charlemaign, when it was re-eftablifhed under 
him and his fons.—The care which the religious Ciftercians 
took to correct the manufcripts of the bible, fhew that the rules 
of éritici/m were not entirely unknown in the eleventh century. 
—The works of Johannes Sarisburienfis, Euftathius, and Tzet- 
zes, make it evident, it was cultivated in the twelfth.—The 
manufcripts of the bible correéted by the Dominicans of Paris, 
and the dottors of the Sorbonne in the thirteenth, fhew it was 
fubfifting then.—In the following ages it was ftill cultivated with 
more earneftnefs ; efpecially in the fixteenth and feventeenth 
centuries, when all the world made it their ftudy. 

From the whole, it follows, that critici/m does, indeed, fuppofe 
an uncommon ftock of knowledge of the fubje& whereon it is 
employed : but that critici/m, itfelf, is nothing elfe but good 
fenfe perfected by grammar and logick. 

CROCHES, among hunters, the little buds about the top of a 
deer’s horns, 

CROCI, among botanifts, the apices, or fmall knobs on the tops 
of flowers. 

CROCIA,, a bifhop’s or abbot’s crofier, or paftoral ftaff. See 
Crosrer. 

CROCODILE, Crocopitus, in rhetorick, a captious and fophi- 

ftical kind of argumentation ; contrived to feduce the unwary, 
and draw them {pecioufly into a fnare, 
Tt hasits name, crocodile, from the following occafion, invented 
by the poets.—A poor woman begging a crocadile that had caught 
her fon walking by the river-fide, to {pare and reftore him ; was 
anfwered, that he would reftore him,provided fhe fhould givea 
true anfwer to a queftion he fhould propofe: the queftion was, 
Willl reftore thy fon, or not ? to this the poor woman, fufpeéting a 
deceit, forrowfully anfwered, Zhou wilt not : and demanded tohave 
him reftored, becaufe fhe had anfwered truly. Thou lief, fays 
the crocodile, for if I reftore him thou haft not anfwered truly: I 
cannot therefore reftore him, without making thy anfwer falfe, 
Under this head may be reduced the propofitions called mentien- 
2es, or infalubiles; which deftroy themfelves. Such is that of the 
Cretan poet; omnes ad unum Cretenfes femper mentiuntur : all the 
Cretans, toa man, alwayslie. Either, then, the poet lies, when 
he afferts that the Cretans all lie; or the Cretans do not all lie, 

CROCOMAGMA, in pharmacy, a name given by fome to tro- 
ches compoted of faffron, myrrh, red rofes, ftarch, and gum ara- 
bic: thus called from the Greek xgox@-, faffron, and yayyet, 
a mafs of any thing. 

CROCUS, a term ufed for faffron. See SAFFRON. 

Crocus, in chymiftry, is a name given to feveral different prepa- 
rations ; from their red, or faffron colour.—As 

Crocus martis, a preparation of iron ; which is of two kinds, viz, 
crocus martis aperiens, and crocus martis affringens. 

Crocus martis aperiens, opening faffion of mars, is a preparation of 
iron plates, made by firft wathing them, then expofing them to 
the dew, till they have contracted aruft; which ruft is feraped 
off, and the plates expofed for more, 

Others prepare it by calcining iron filings, with an equal weight 
of fulphur—Others, by clapping a bar of iron, red, or rather 
white hot, between two rolls of brimftone ; in which cafe, the 
iron melts, and runs down into a vellel of water below : which 
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CROFT*, Crorrum,a little clo 


CROISADE, Cruzape, or Cruzano, a holy war; or 


CROISES, or Crorzes, in our antient cuftoms 


CROISIERS, CruciceErg, or cro Ghearers, 
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fome call mars cum Sulphure praeparatus. Others have other pre= 
perations. 

M, Lemery endeavours to thew, that iron taken in fubftarice; 
is much more falutary aid efficacious than when thus prepared ; 
the procefs tending: to ftrip it of its oily part, wherein its chief 
virtue refides ; leaving nothing behind but the mere ferruginous 
earthy part, 


Crocus martis aftringens, binding Saffron of iron, isa preparation of 


iron filings; wherein they are deprived of their more faline 
parts by wafhing them five or fix times in ftrong vinegar, and 
calcining them five or fix hours. 


Crocus metallorum, a kind of impure, opake, glafs of antimony; 


ofa liver colour ; hence frequently called diver of antimony 3, it is 
made by firing equal parts of powder of antimony and falt-petre; 
well mixed inan iron mortar, covered witha tile, SeeANT IMoNny: 
This is kindled by dropping in a coal of fire 3 upon which a great 
detonation enfues ; and the mortar is ftruck, to make the matter 
fall to the bottom,.—The fhining part is the crocus, or liver, 
which is to be feparated from the drofs, and referved for ufe, 
Its chief ufe is in making the vinumemeticum, or benediétum, 
by infufing an ounce or two of the crocus powdered, in a quart 
of wine for 24 hours, 


adjoining toa dwelling-houfe; 
either for pafture or tillage, 


* Poffiint etiam difti monachi ae eiftem marifeis verfus occidentem ja- 
centibus prose? bominibus Suis, inclidere croftes, Sive pratum 
Justia pontem fpecialiter quantum illis placuerit. Ingulf. 


In fome antient deeds, crufta occurs as the Latin word for a 
croft; but cum toftis & croftis is more frequent. Croft is tranfla- 
ted in Abbo floriacenfis, by predium, a farm. 

an expe- 
dition againft infidels and hereticks ; particularly againft the 
Turks, for the Recovery of Paleftine. 
People antiently flocked’ on thefe croifades out of devotion ; the 
pope’s bulls, and the preaching of the priefts of thofe days, ma- 
king it appear a point of confcience, Hence ‘feveral orders of 
knighthood took their rife. 
Thofe who meant to go on this errand, diftinguifhed themfelves 
by croffés of different colours, wore on their clothes ; and were 
thence called cries : the Englith wore them white 3 the French, 
ted; the Flemith, green ; the Germans, black; and the Itali- 
ans, yellow. 
They reckon eight ereifades for the conqueft of the holy land : 
the firft undertaken in 1095, at the council of Clermont ; the 
fecond in 1144,under LouisVIL, the third in 1 188, by Henry II, 
of England, and Philip Auguftus of France ; the fourth in 11953 
by pope Celeftin ITI. and the emperor Henry VI. the fifth pub- 
lithed in 1198, by order of Innocent IT. wherein the French, 
Germans, and Venetians engaged; the fixth under the fame 
pope, began tumultuarily, in 1213 and ended in the rout of the 
Chriftians; the feventh refolyed at the council of Lyons in 
1245, undertaken by S. Louis ; the eighth, which was the fe- 
cond of S, Louis, and the laft of all, in 1268, 
It is faid, it was the Ciftercian monks who firft projected the 
croifades; Philip Auguftus follicited the execution thereof with 
the holy fee; and Innocent IIL. raifed the firft ftandard of the 
crofs. It was the council of Clermont who ordered that they 
who embarked herein fhould bear the crofs in their banner sand 
that thofe who entered themfelves into the fervice, fhould alfo 
wear it on their clothes, 
The abbot Juftiniani makes an order of knighthood of the croi- 
fes, who ferved in the croifades, 
Towards the. middle of the twelfth century, there was alfo 2 
croifade of the Saxons, againft the pagans of the north ; wherein 
the archbifhop of Magdeburg, the bithops of Halberftadt, Mun’ 
fter, Mersburgh, Brandenburgh, &c, with feveral lay-lords em- 
barked.—And towards the beginning of the fame century, un- 
der the pontificate of Innocent, there was alfo a croifade under- 


taken again{t the Albigenfes; who were become powerful in 
Languedoc, &c. 

» pilgtims bound 
for the holy land, or had already been there ; {0 called from 
a badge which they wore on their garments, Teprefenting a crofs. 
The word croi/es is alfo extended to the knights of S, John of 
Jerufalem, created for the defence and protection of pilerims ; 
and all thofe of the nobility, gentry, &'c. who if the reigns of 
king Henry If. Richard I. Henry Til. and Edward I. were cruce 


Signati, i. e, dedicated themfelyes to the wars; for the recovery 
of the holy land, 


a religious order, or 
congregation of regular cartons, {0 called. 
There are three orders which have, or do ftill bear this name : 
onein Italy ; another in the Low-countries 3 and a third in Bo- 
hemia; 

The firft pretend to be derived from S, Clet ; arid add; that S. 
Quiriacus the Jew, who fhewed S, Helena the place of the true 
crofs, and was afterwards converted, reformed them, All we 
know for certain, is, that they fubfifted in Italy before Alexander 
TIT. mounted the throne ; for that pontiff, flying from Frede- 
tick Barbarofla; found an afylum in the monatteries of the cro- 


2Eee fiers, 


Invention of the Cross, Inventio Crucis, an antient feaft, folemnized 
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fiers, which he afterwards, in 1169, took under his proteétion, 
“giving them the rule of S. Auguftin, Gc. 
They were confirmed by Pius V. buythe difcipline being much 
relaxed, they were fuppreffed in 1656, by Alexander VIL. 
Matt. Paris fays, that the croifiers, bearing ftaffs with croffes at 
the end, came into England in 1244, and prefented themfelves 
before a fynod held by the bifhop of Rochefter, demanding to 
be admitted. " 
Dodfworth and Dugdale mention two monafteries of this order 
in England, the one at London, the other at Ryegate; the firft 
founded in 1245, the latter in 1298: fome adda third at Ox- 
ford, where they were received in 1349. M. Allemand fays, 
there were fourteen monatteries of cra/s-bearers in England 5 
adding, that they came from Italy 5 thole of the Low-countries 
difowning them. 3 
The croifiers of the Low-countries and France, were founded in 
1211, by Theodore de Celles fon of Bofon, who having ferved 
in a croifaide in Paleftine, in 1188, and there found fome of the 
croifjers inftituted by §. Clet, conceived a defign of inftituting 
another congregation in his own country, This is certain, that 
Theodore, in his return from Paleftine, engaged himfelf in the 
ecclefiaftical ftate; and went in quality of miffionary to the 
croifade againft the Albigenfes : and that at his return in 1211, 
the bifhop of Liege gave him the church of §, Thibault near 
Huy ; where, with four companions, he laid the foundation of 
his order ; which was confirmed by Innocent TI. and Hono- 
rius II, ‘Theodore fent his religious to Tholoufe, to join thofe 
of S. Dominic, and combat the Albigenfes ; and the congrega- 
tion multiplied in France—The popes have endeavoured to 
bring the croifiers of Italy under thofe of Flanders. ; : 
The croifiers, or port-croix with a ftar, in Bohemia, derive their 
origin from S, Quiriacus, and fay they came from Paleftine into 
Europe, where they embraced the rule of S. Auguftine, and built 
monafteries. They add, that S. Agnes of Bohemia,to diftinguifh 
them from other croifiers, obtained of Innocent IV. to adda ftar 
to their habit, But the ftory of S. Quiriacus has no foundation ; 
and it was Agnes her felf,daughter of Primiflas king of Bohemia, 
who inftituted the order at Prague, in 1234.——They are very 
humerous; and have, now, two enerals. 

CROISSANTE,, in heraldry. Croix croiffanté is a crofs crefcent- 
ed; that is, having a crefcent, or half-moon, fixed on each end 
thereof. : 

CROOKED jyles. Sce the article Ty ie. 

CROSETTES, in architeGture, the returns in the corners of 
chambranles, or door-cafes, or window-frames called alfo ears, 
elbows, ancones, prothyrides, &c. 

CROSIER, or Crozier, /hepherd’s crook; a fymbol of paftoral 
authority, confifting of a gold or filver ftaff, crooked a-top, car- 
ried occafionally before bifhops and abbots, and held in the hand 
when they give folemn benediétions. See Bistor, and Anzor. 
Atone end it is crooked, at the other pointed ; exprefled in the 
verle :—Curva trahit mites, pars pungit acuta rebelles. 

The cuftom of bearing a paftoral ftafF before bifhops is very an- 
tient, as appears from the life of S. Czfarea of Arles, who lived 
about the year 500. Among the Greeks, none but the patriarchs 
had a right to the crofer. 

The crofiers were at firft no more than fimple wooden ftaves, 
in form of aT,ufed to reft and Jean upon: by degrees they were 
made longer ; and at length arrived at the form we now fee 
them of. 

Regular abbots are allowed to officiate with a mitre and a cro- 
fer. See ABBor, and Mitre. 

Croster, in aftronomy, four ftars, in form of a crofs; by help 
whereof, thofe who fail in the fouthern hemifphere find the an- 
tarctick pole. 

CROSS*, Crux, a fort of inftrument, compofed of two pieces of 
wood, traverfing and cutting each other, ordinarily at right an- 
gles. 

* Pezron derives the word crux, from the celtic croug, and croas ; 
though, perhaps, croug and croas might with as much juftice be 
derived from crux. 

The crofs was ufed among the antients, as a punifhment for 
malefaétors and flaves; and was planted at feveral places, in 
terrorem, as our gallows, &c. 

Sozomen obferves, that it was Conftantine who by law firft a- 
bolifhed the punifhment of the cro/s; which had obtained a- 
mong the Romans till his time. ; 

As to crucifixion, or the manner wherein the punifhment of the 
crofs was effeGted, the criticks, both antient and modern, are 
exceedingly divided : the points in difpute, are, Whether the cri- 
minal was faftened with three nails, or with four ; whether the 
feet were immediately faftened to the cro/s, or whether they 
refted on a little piece of wood, in manner of a ftep or reft, 
called rnyue 3 whether the crofs was planted in the earth before 
the perfon was nailed on, faftening him afterwards by means of a 
feaffold raifed of the height of the place where the feet were to 
be nailed ; or whether he was nailed ere the cro/; was raifed or 
planted, as the painters reprefent it: or laftly, whether the pa- 
tient was faftened quite naked, or covered: queftions that have 
all been occafioned by the’ crucifixion of Jefus Chrifk ! 


on the third of May, in memory of S. Helena’s (the mother of 
Conftantine) finding the true cra/s of Chrift deep in the ground, 
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on mount Calvary 5 where fhe erected a church for the prefer- 
vation of part of it: the reft being brought to Rome, and repo- 
fited in the church of the holy craft of Jerufalem. See Feast. 
‘Theodoret mentions the finding of three crofés, that of Jefus 
Chrift, and thofe of the two thieves; and that they diftinguifh- 
ed between them by means of a fick woman, who was imme- 
diately healed by touching the true cra/s. 

The place is faid to have been pointéd out to her by 5. Quiriacus, 
then a Jew, afterwards converted and canonized. 

Exaltation of the Cross, anantient feaft, held on the fourteenth of 
September, in memory of this, that Heraclius reftored to mount 
Calvary the trpe cro/s, which had been carried off fourteen years 
before, by Cofroes king of Perfia, upon his taking Jerufalem 
from the emperor Phocas. 

Cross-BEARER, port-croix, cruciger, in the Romifh church, the 
chaplain of an archbifhop, or a primate, who bears a cra/s be- 
fore him on folemn occafions. 

The pope has the cro/s borne before him every where; a pa- 
triarch any where out of Rome; and primates, metropolitans, 
and thofe who have a right to the pallium, throughout their 
refpective jurifdictions. 

Gregory XI. forbad all patriarchs and prelates to have it bore 
in prefence of cardinals.—A prelate bears a_/ingle crofs, a patri- 
arch a double crofs, and the pope a triple one on their arms. 

Order of the Cross, or Crotsabe, an order of ladies, inftituted in 
1668, by the emprefs Eleonora de Gonzagua, wife of the em- 
peror Leopold ; onoccafion of the miraculous recovery ofa lit- 
tle golden cra/s, wherein were inclofed two pieces of the true 
crofs; out of the afhes of part of the palace.—It feems, the fire 
had burnt the cafe wherein it was inclofed, and melted the 
cryftal ; yet the wood remained untouched, 

Cross, in botany, is ufed to exprefs the arrangement of the peta- 

la of certain flowers ; called planta fre cruiformi. See PLANT, 
and FLower. 
The flowers are not to have either more or lefs than four pe- 
tala; and their calyx only to confift of four pieces. “The pittil 
generally becomes a fruit called /iliqua. See Supplement, article, 
CruciForm Fiowers. 

Cross, in heraldry, is defined by Guillim, an ordinary compofed of 
four-fold lines; whereof two are perpendicular, and the other 
two tranfverfe ; for fo we muft conceive of them, though they 


gles, néar the fefs-point of the efeutcheon, 
The content ofa cro/s is not always the fame : for when it is not 
charged, cantoned, nor accompanied, it has only the fifth part of 
the field ; but if it be charged, it muft contain the third part 
thereof. 

This bearing was firft beftowed on fuch as had performed, or at 
leaft undertaken, fome fervice for Chrift, and the chriftian pro- 
feffion ; and is held, by divers, the moft honourable ch in all 
heraldry. What brought it into fuch frequ 
tient expeditions into the holy land ; and th 
after their pilgrimage, taking the cro/s for their cog 
the enfign of that war being the crofs. 

In thofe wars, fays Mackenzy, the Scots carried St. Andrew’s 
crofs. The French a crofs argent; the Englifh a crdsor; the 
Germans fable; the Italians azure; the Spaniards gules. 

St. George’s cro/s, or the red er as, in a field argent, is now the 
ftandard of England; that faint being the reputed patron of 
this nation, 

Guillim enumerates thirty nine different forts of crafs ufed in 
heraldry, the feveral names whereof here follow ; the defcriptions 
are to be looked for under their proper articles——A cro/s voided, 
a crofs wavy-voided, a crofs patee fimbriated, a cra/s patee fitched 
on the foot, a cro/s patee on three parts and fitched on the 
fourth, a crof/i engrailed, a crofs patonee, a cra/sflory, a cro/s pa~ 
tonee voided, a crofs avelane, a cro/s patee lambeaux, a cro/s fur - 
chee, a cra/s croflet, a crofs croflet fitchee at the point, a ero/s 
bottonee, a cro/s pommee, a crofs urdee, a cro/s degraded fitchee, 
a crofs potent, a crofs potent fitched, a cro/s calvary, a crofs 
croflet fet in degrees, acro/s patriarchal, a cra/s anchored, a ero/s 
molinee, a cro/s clechee, a cro/s flory, or feurdelifee, a cro/i dou- 
ble fitchee, a cro/s a-feize points, a cro/s milrinee, a cro/s raguled, 
a crofs pointed voided, a crofs pall, a tau or S. Anthony’s cro/s, 
a crofs voided and couped, a cra/s couped pierced, a crofs molinee 
pierced lozenge-ways, a ¢ ofs molinee quarter-pierced, a faltier, 
or S. Andrew’s cro/s; which will be diftin@ly fpoken of under 
that denomination ; and fo all the others may be found more 
particularly defcribed under the names of their feveral diffe- 
rences. 

Colombiere makes feventy-two diftin&t forts of crofe 
we fhall only mention thofe that differ from fuch z 
mentioned above ; as, a Croix.remply, which is only 
charged with another: a eras p that is, one I 
colour, and the other of another: < 
oppofite quarters of feveral colours: a cr4/s 
of fo many colours: a cro/s mouflue, and abaifee; a cra/s 
a crofs croiffantee, or crefcented, that is, having a crefcent at 
each end: a cro/; forked of three points; a cra/s pometee of three 
pieces; ac reflercelee; a cro/s pointed ; a cro/s an kered, and 
fur-ankered ; a crofi ankered with fnakes heads ; a cra § orled ; a 
high cro/s; acro/s rayonnant, or cafting out 5 fg 
of Malta; a cro/s of the Holy Ghoft ; a er k ke the an- 


tient 


of which 


Cross batteries, in war. 


tient refts for muskets; a crof/s with eight points} a ciofs bour- 
donnee ; a cro/s cramponnee/and tournee 5a crofs cablee ; a 
crofs inclining ; a crofs patex noftree, that is; made of beads 5 
a crofs trefle; a crofs feuronnee; a crofs vuidee, clechee, and 
pommetee ; a eras crenéllee and baftilee; a créfi with fout 
fteps to every arm; a cro/s rounded; a crofs and an half; a 
crofs eftoilee, or ftarways ; a crofs corded; a crofs doubled of 
fix pieces fet together ; a double crofs fplit in pale; a long cra 
cut in pieces and difmembered ; a cro/s couped, or cut through 
in fefle, of the two contrary colours to the field; a chevron 
furmounted by an half cro/s: four tails of ermine in a crofs, the 
tops of the ermines oppofite to each other in the middle ; four 
pieces of vair placed crofs-ways, and counter-pointing in the 
centre: the crofs or fword of S. James: cro/s potence cram- 
ponnee on the dexter upper arm, and a potence about the 
middle of the fhaft, i 

Thefe are the various crofés we find in the aforefaid authors ; 
which fome may think too many, as not being all ufed in 
England: but heraldry extends to all countries; and all terms 
ufed require to be explained. : i i 

Nor is it only in crofés that the variety is fo great 5 the like is 
found in many other bearings, and particularly in lions, and the 
parts of them; whereof the fame Colombiere gives us no lefs 
than ninety-fix varieties.— Leigh mentions but forty-fix feveral 
crofés'; Sylvanus Morgan, twenty-fix ; Upton, thirty ; Jo- 
hannes de Bado Aureo, twelve; and fo others, whom it is 
needlefs to mention. 

Upton owns he dares not prefume to afcertain all the various 
eroffes ufed in arms, for that they are at prefent almoft innu- 
merable: and therefore he only takes notice of fuch ag he had 
feen ufed in his own time. 

Cross, in furveying, -or, the furveying Cross, is an inftrument 
confifting of a brafs circle, divided into four equal parts, by two 
lines cutting each other in the centre : at each extremity of ei- 
ther line is fixed a fight, perpendicular over the lines; with 
holes below each flit, for the better difcovery of diftant objects. 
The crofs is mounted on a ftaff, or ftand, for ufe. Sometimes, 
inftead of four fights there are eight. —The furveying crofs is but 
little known or ufed among us; abroad it is of more account: 
the manner of applying it is as follows. 

Suppofe the field ABCDE, (Tab. Surveying, fig, 24.) required 
to be furveyed: plant poles at all the angles ; meafure the line 
AC, and the perpendiculars let fall from the angles to the line : 
take down the dimenfions of each, Now, to find the point F, 
plant poles at pleafure in the line AC, and the foot of the in- 
ftrument in the fame line, in fuch manner, as that through 
two of the oppofite fights you may obferye two of the ftaffs ; 
and through the other two, the ftaff E. If in this flation E 
be not vifible, remove the inftrument backwards or forwards, 
till the lines AF, EF make a right angle in F ; by which 
means, the plot of the triangle AF E willbe had. After the 
fame manner is the point H found, where the perpendicular 
DH falls; whofe length, together with that of HF, is mea- 
fured, to have the plot of the trapezium EF H D. 

Again, meafure H C, making a right angle with H D, and the 
plot of the triangle DH C will be had. All that now remains, 
is to find the point G, where the perpendicular BG falls : 
which being found after the fame manner as the reft, we have 
the plot of the whole field A, B,C, D, E. The area whereof, 
is had by adding the triangles and trapeziums together. 

Cross multiplication, a method of multiplying feet and inches, 
by feet and inches, or the like; fo called, becaufe the mem- 


bers are multiplied cro/s-wifé. See the method under Mun ti- 
PLICATION, 


Cross, in dialling. See the article Drar. 

See Barrery, 

CROSS-grained fluff, in joinery.— Wood is faid to be crofs- 
grained, when a bough or branch has ‘fhot out of it : for, the 

grain of the branch fhooting forward, runs athwart that of 

the trunk, 

In wood well grown this defeé is fearce perceivable, except in 

working ; but in deal-boards thefe boughs make knots,—If the 

bough grew up with the young trunk, inftead of a knot is found 

a curling in the fluff; very fenfible under the plane. 

Cross-sTAFF, a mathematical inftrument, otherwife called the 
poles: See its de(cription and ufe under Forest arr, 

CROSSELET, little crofi, a diminutive of crofs, ufed in heraldry, 

where we frequently fee the fhield covered with croffeletes ; 

alfo feffes, or other honourable ordinaries, charged or accom- 
panied with croffeletes, 

Croffes_ themfelves frequently terminate in croffeletes: as in 

Tab. Heraldry, fig. 54. 

CROTALUM, an antient kind of caftagnetta, or mufical in- 
ig found on medals, in the hands of the priefts of 
'ybele, 

The crotalum differed from the Siftrum;, though authors fre- 

quently confound the two, It confifted of two little braf& 

plates, or rods, which were fhook in the hand, and in ftriking 
againft each other made a noife. 

It was fometimes alfo made of a reed Split lengthwife ; one 

part whereof they ftruck againft the other: and as this made 


Crow’s-BiLL, an inftrument ufed b 
Crow’s-Feev, in the military art, are irons with 
Crow’s-Feer, in a fhip, 


CROWN, corona, a mark of regal dignity ; 


anoife fomewhat like that of 2 crane’s bill 
bird crotalifria, player on crotala. 

An antient, in Paufanias, fays, that Hercules did not kill the 
birds of the lake Stymphalus, but that he drove them away by 
playing on crota/a. On this footing, the crotakim mutt be ex- 
ceedingly antient. 

Clemens Alexandrinus attributes the invention to the Sicilians ; 
and forbids the ufe thereof to the Chriftians, becaufe of the 
indecent motions and geftures that accompany it, 


> they called that 


CROTAPHITES, a mufcle of the lower jaw, fervitig to draw 


it downwards.=Its fibres {pring feverally from the. bones of 
the forehead, the finciput, fphenoides, and temporale ;. which 
meeting, and as it were centering under the os jugale,. whence 
alfo this mufcle receives fome fibres, proceed to the proceflus 
corone, into which they are inferted. 


CROTCHET, in mufick, one of the notes, or chara&ers of 


time marked thus} equal to half a minim, and double a quaver. 
It is not eafy to conceive how this charaGer comes by the name 
crotchet: the word is apparently borrowed from the French 
erachet, of croc, a crook or hook, ufed by them for what we 
call the guaver, or half crotchet ; by reafon of the additional 
ftroke at bottom, which gives it an appearance of a crook, 


A dot added to the crotchet, thus increafes its time by half; 


that is, makes it equal to a crdtchet and an half, or to three 
quavers, 


CrorcHet, in printing, denotes a fort of line; fometimes ftrait, 


fometimes waved, but al Ways turned up at each extreme;. fer- 
ving to bind or link together feveral articles, that are to be 
read together, ere you proceed to the fubdivifions, placed afide 
of them with fimilar or {maller crotchets ; much ufed in ge- 


nealogies, analytical tables, é&c. for facilitating the divifion 
and fubdivifion of any fubje&, 


Crorcuers are alfo ufed for two oppofite charaéters, ferving to 


inclofe what we call a parenthefis, or any other part of a dif- 
courfe, to be diftinguifhed from the reft of the work; fome+ 
times in this form [ ] and fometimes in this (). 


CROW, in the fea language, a machine with an iron hook, for 


faftening hold, and grappling with the enemies veflel, in an 
engagement, 

The name crow, or raven, corvus, was antiently given to fe- 
veral machines of war, ufed in the defence of places: one in- 
vented by Diades; another by the Tyrians, mentioned by 
Q. Curtius; another by Cn. Ovilius, 

Vitruvius calls the firft the demolifhing crow, cordus demlitor, 
and alfo depradator : others called it the crane, grus.— Pol 
us defcribes another invented by C, Duillius ufed againft the 
Carthaginian fleet, 

They were all a kind of grappling-hooks ; ferving to drag things 


towards the engineer,—=That defcribed by Q. Curtius was 
thrown out of a balifta, 


y chirurgeons, in their ope~ 
rations ; efpecially for the drawing bullets and other foreign 
bodies out of wounds.—It has its name from its figure. 

four points, 


each three or four inches long ; fo that which way foever they 


fall, one point will be uppermoft. 
are {mall ropes, or lines, fometimes 
fix, eight, or ten, reeved through the dead man’s eye: of lit- 
tle uf further than to make a fhew of {mall rigging. 

being an orna- 
ment wore on the head by kings and fovereigns, asa fymbol 
of their authority. 

In the remoteft antiquity, the crown was only given to Gods: 
Pliny fays, that Bacchus was the firft who ufed it: Pherecydes, 
cited by Tertullian de Corona, fays Saturn: Diodorus afcribes it 
to Jupiter, after his vitory over the Titans, Q. Fabius PiGor 
attributes the invention to Janus ; adding, that it was an or- 
nament he ufed in facrificing: Leo the Egyptian fays, it was 
Tfis who firft wore a crown; and that it confifted of ears of 
corn, the ufe whereof fhe firft taught men, 
In this, moft authors agree, 
rather a religious than a civil 


that the crown, originally, was 
1 Ornament ; rather one of the 
pontificalia, than the regalia: that it only became common ta 
kings, 2s the antient kings were priefts as well as princes ; 
and that the modern princes are entitled to it, in their eccle- 
fiaftical capacity rather than their temporal. See Kine, &c. 
The firft crowns were no more than a bandelet, or headband, 
drawn round the head, and tied behind 3.as we itil fee it repre- 
fented on medals, around the heads of Jupiter, the Ptolemies, 
and the kings of Syria. 

Afterwards they confifted of two bandelets ; by degrees the 

took branches of trees of divers kinds: eth they added 
flowers; infomuch that Tertullian de aflures us, (from 
Claudius Saturninus, who had wrote exprefly on the fubjeé) 
there was not any plant whereof crowns had not been made. 

The woods and groves were fearched, to find different crowns 
for the feveral deities : thus, on medals, we find Jupiter’s crown 
of flowers, more frequently of laurel; Juno’s of the vine ; 
that 


CRO CRO 


and empireHence, in the holy fcripture, hortis are ufed 
for the regal dignity.: and accordingly, horn and crown, in the 
Hebrew, are exprefled by the ame word. 

Ch, Pafchal has wrote exprefly d2xoronis: Baudelot in his hiftory 
of Ptolemy Auletes has a good number of curious obfervations 
on the fame fubjeét, that had efcaped Pafchal. Du Cange gives 
us a curious differtation on crowns; and Schmeizell, a Ger- 
man, atreatife of reyal crowns, both antient and modern, 


Royul Crown. i Roya. 
Electoral CROWN. } See the articles ELECTORAL. 


Crown, in an ecclefiaftical fenfe, is ufed for the clerical tonfure 

which is the mark, or chara¢ter of the Romith ecclefiafticks, 
This is a little circle of hair, fhaved off from the crown of the 
head ; more or lefs broad, according to the quality of the or- 
ders received.—That of a mere clerk is the fmalleft ; that of 
priefts and monks the largeft. 
The clerical crown, was antiently a round lift of hair, fhaved 
off around the head, reprefenting a real crown: this is eafily 
obfervable in feveral antient ftatues, &c. The religious of S. 
Dominic and S. Francis ftill retain it. 

Crown, in commerce, is a general name for coins both foreign 

and domeftic, of or near the value of five thillings fterling. 
In its limited fenfe, crown is only applicable to that popular 
Englith coin which bears the name, and which is equivalent 
to fixty Englifh pence, or five fhillings; or to five livres 16 
fols French money.—But, in its extenfive fenfe, it takes in 
feyeral others; as the French ecu, which we call the French 
crown, ftruck in 1641 for fixty fols, or three livres, alfo the 
patagon, dollar, ducatoon, rix-dollar, and piaftre or piece of 
eight. 

Crown, in archite€ture, denotes the uppermoft member of the 
corniche ; called alfo corona and larmier, See Corona, and 
LaRMIER, 

Crown, in aftronomy, is a name given to two conftellationss 
the one called /eptentrionalis, the other meridionalis. 

Crown, or Coronet, in heraldry, is ufed for the reprefenta- 
tion of that ornament, in the mantling of an armoury ; to 
exprefs the dignity of the perfon who bears it. 

The crown here is of more antiquity even then the helmet 5 
and was ufed as a fymbol of victory and triumph. 

Radiated, ox pointed CRowNSs, are thofe of the antient emperors, 
which had twelve points; reprefenting, as fome will have it, 
the twelve months of the year, 

Pearled, or flowered Crowns, thofe with pearls, or leaves: of 
fmallage, parfley, Gc. Such were antiently'almoft all crowns, 
even thofe of fovercign princes: though they were not ufed in 
their armouries, till about 200 years ago, 

Crown, in geometry, a plane ring included between'two parallel 

or concentric peripheries, of unequal circles ; generated by the 

motion of fome part of a right line round a centre, the moving 
part not being contiguous to the centre, 

The area of this is had, by multiplying its breadth by the 

length of the middle periphery : for a feries of terms in arith- 

a 


that of Bacchus, the vine with grapes, vine-leaves, and branches 
of ivy, with flowers and bi : thofe of Caftor, Pollux, and 
the river-gods, of bulrufhes: that of Apollo, fometimes of lau- 
rel, fometimes of rufhes; that of Saturn, new figs: that of 
Hercules, poplar; that of Pan, pine or alder 5 that of ae 
na, dittany; that of the Hore, the fruits proper to each ae 
fon; that of the Graces, olive-branches, as well as that a 
Minerva; that of Venus, rofes: of Ceres, ears of corn, as well 
as that of Ifis: that of the Lares, myrtle or rofemary, &e. 
Crowns were not only ufed on the ftatues and images of the 
Gods, by the prief’s in facrificing, and by kings and empe- 
rors; but alfo on altars, temples, doors of houfes, facred vef- 
fels, victims, thips. 
The agonothetee ¢ 
games, warriors, Gc. i 

From fome paflages in Eufebius Ceefarienfis, fome authors con- 
clude, that bifhops had likewife antiently their crowns. 

The Roman emperors had four Kinds of crowns, ftill feen on 
medals; viz. a crown of lawrel, a radiating crown, a crown 
adorned with pearls and precious ftones ; and the fourth a kind 
of bonnet, or cap, fomething like the mortier. 

The firft was that ordinarily ufed from the time of Julius Czefar: 
the right of bearing it was granted him by the fenate; fome fay, 
on account of his baldnefs : and afterwards continued to his fuc- 
ceflors. Juftinian was the firft who took that of the bonnet-kind. 
The papal crown, is compofed of a cap or tiara, and a triple 
crown incompafiing it ; having two pendants, like the bifhop’s 
mitres: thefe three crawns reprefent the pretended triple capa- 
city of the pope, wiz. as high pricft, fupreme judge, and fole 
legiflator of the chriftians. me 

The imperial crown is a bonnet or tiara, with a femi-circle of 
gold, fupporting a globe, with a crofs a-top. 

The Englifh crown is adorned with four crofles, in the manner 
of thofe of Malta; between which are flower-de-luces, It is 
covered with four diadems, which meet at a little globe fup- 
porting a crofs, 

The French crown is a circle of eight flower-de-luces, incom- 
paffed with fix diadems; bearing a-top a double flower-de-luce, 
which is the creft of France. 

The Spanifb crown is adorned with large indented leaves, covered 
with diadems, bordering on a globe, furmounted witha crofs. 
Among the Romans, there were various kinds of crowns, di- 
ftributed as rewards of military atchievents—The oval crown 
was the firft, made of myrtle; and was beftowed on generals 
who had been victorious over flaves or enemies unworthy of 
the Roman valour, and who were entitled to the honours of 
the lefler triumph, called ovation. 

"The fecond was the naval or ro/fral crown, confifting of a cir- 
cle of gold, raifed with prows and poops of fhips ; given to the 
captain who firft grappled, or the foldier who firft jumped a- 
board, an enemy’s fhip. 

The third called vallaris, or caffrenfis, was alfo a circle of 
gold, raifed with piles or pallifades ; given him who firft leap- 
ed into the enemy’s camp, or forced the pallifades, 

The fourth, called mural crown, was a circle of gold, indented 
or embatteled ; given him who firft mounted the wall of a 
place befieged, and there lodged a ftandard: this crown we allo 
find given, on medals, to the particular genii and guardians of 
provinces and places. 

The fifth, the civic crown; made of a branch of green oak : 
given to him who had faved the life of a citizen in a battle or 
affault. 

‘The fixth was the triumphal crown, made of branches of laurel, 
given to a general who had gained a battle, or conquered a 
province. This was afterwards made of gold. 
The feventh the corona obfidionalis, or graminea, made of grafs 
or herbs found on the ground ; given to generals who had de- 
livered a Roman army befieged by the enemy, and obliged 
him to decamp. 

The eighth was alfo a crown of laurel, given by the Greeks to 
their athlete ; and by the Romans, to thofe who had negotia- 
ted, or confirmed a peace with an enemy: this was the leaft 
efteemed. Befides thefe, in antiquity, we meet with radial 
crowns, given to princes at their tranflation among the gods 5 
whether before or after their death,—Cafaubon fays, this’ fort 
of crown was peculiar to deities; yet, it is certain Nero took 
it in his life-time. 

Aihletic crowns, were deftined to crown vietors at the publick 
games, 

Father Daniel fays, that S. Louis ranfomed the craw of thorns 
of our Saviour, which had been pawned by Baldwin, emperor 
of Conftantinople, for an immenfe fum of money ; and tranf- 
ported it with great ceremony to France: where it is till kept 
in the holy chapel. ‘The author of the hiftory of S. Louis, adds, 
that the thorns were ftill green in his days. Some writers from 
Clemens Alexandrinus, hold that it was made of bramble, ex 
rubo ; others of buckthorn, ex rhamnoa ; others of white thorn. 
Thofe who fee it in the chapel, take it ‘to be the juncus ma- 
rinus, Galiot derives the word corona, whence crown, from the 
Latin cornu, horn; becaufe the antient crowns were pointed in 
manner of horns; which were antiently, both by Jews and 
Gentiles, eftcemed as marks of power, ftrength, authority, 


ae thofe who were vitors in the folemn 


metick progreffion being 2 x ©; that is, the fum of the 


firft and laft multiplied by half the number of terms, the mid- 


dle element muft be & Es x 3 wherefore, that multiplied by the 
breadth or fum of the two terms will give the crown, 
Crown-OFFick, a court or office under the king’s-bench, 1o 
called, becaufe the crown is more immediately concerned in 
what is therein tranfacted. 
Though none of the officers under the lord chief juftice of the 
the king’s-bench, are employed in fummoning a parliament ; 
yet, many of them have bufinefs in other matters, during the 
fitting of the parliament: as, in cafes of error, &c. but more 
efpecially on trials of peers; wherein the clerk of the crown is 
chief manager. He has likewife, out of parliament, all in- 
di&tments in the crown, informations, recognizances; and a 
multitude of other bufinefs runs through his hands, as the 
writings of all pleadings, declarations, and other proceedings 
upon records: but the executive part is left to his fecondary or 
deputy. 
Clerk of the Crown. CLERK. 
Pleas of the CRown. ds the artes $ PLEA, 
Officers of the CRown. OFFICER. 
Crown-Guass, denotes the fineft fort of window-glafs. Soe 
Gass. 
Crown-GRAFTING. See the article ENGRAFTING. 
Crown-Posr, in architecture, a poft which in fome buildings 
flands upright in the middle, between two principal rafters ; and 
from which there go ftruts or braces to the middle of each rafter. 
It is otherwife called a kings piece, or joggle-piece. See Post, 
Crown-WHEEL of a watch, is the upper wheel next the ba~ 
lance, or that which drives the balance. See Warcu. 
Crown-work, in fortification, an outwork running into the 
field; defigned to keep off the enemy, gain fome hill, or ad- 
vantageous poft, and cover the other works of the place,—-See 
Tab: Fortif. fig. 21. Tit. 11. 
The. crown work confifts of two demi-baftions at the extremes, 
and an entire baftion in the middle, with curtines. 


CROWNED 


CRU 


CROWNED. forn-work, is a horn-work with a crown-twork be- 
fore it. See Horn-worx. ‘ 

CROWNING, in archite@ure, is underftood, in the general, 
of any thing that terminates, or finifhes a member or decora- 
Thos, a corniche, a pediment, a croteria, &c, are called 
crowmings, Thus, alfo, the abacus is faid to crown the capital ; 
and thus any member or moulding is faid to be crowned, when 
it has a fillet over it; and a niche is crowned, when it is co- 
vered with a capital. 

CROUPADE, in the manage, a leap, higher then the corvet, 
wherein the fore and hind parts of the horfe keep an equal 
height; his legs being truffed under his belly, without ftretch- 
ing them out, or fhewing his fhoes, 

CROUPER, or Crupper. See Cruppsr. 

CROZIERED abbots. . See the article Anpor, ; 

CRUCIAL izifion, in chirurgery, an incifion, or cut into fome 
fiefhy parts, in form of a crofs, d k 

CRUCIBLE, alittle veffel, ordinarily of earth, fometimes of iron, 
without, any handle; wherein chymifts, coiners, goldfmiths, 
glaziers, and other artificers, ufe to melt: and calcine gold, 
dilver, or other metals whereon they work, 

* The word is formed from the French cred/t, which fignifies 
the fame: Du Cange derives this further from crifelinum; 
which in the lower Latin; fignifies a little drinking veifel. 

Earthen crucibles are made of potters-clay, with ftone potfherds 
pounded and fifted’: they are of various fizes, but generally of 
the fame form, which refembles that of an inverted cone, or 
pyramid. “It is thefe are chiefly ufed in coinage, as being the 
only ones in which gold will melt kindly. Iron crucibles are in 
form of little buckets without handles, made of iron well forged 
and hammered : in thefe they melt filver, copper, &c. 
There are earthen crucibles that hold from 800 to 24 OF 2500 
ounces ; but thofe ordinarily ufed are but of 800, 

The. iron ones are larger; fome holding ten thoufand ounces : 
thefe are not taken off the furnaces when the plates are to be run, 
but the metal isladen out with an iron ladle. It isa rule never to 
putas much metal in the crucible as it will hold. See Corninc. 
‘The crucibles ufed by goldfmiths and founders, are like thofe ufed 
in coinage : thofe of chymifts, &c. are of all fizes, according to 
the quantity and quality of the metal to be put in them. “See 
Supplement, article CRUCIBLE. 

CRUCIFIX, a crofs, whereon the body of Jefus Chrift’is faften- 
ed in effigy; much ufed by the Romanifts in their churches, 
and other places, to recognize the paffion of Jefus Chrift, and 
dire& their prayers to. 

There are fome chapters wherein 
and the income of the canonry 
crycifix. 

CRUCIFIXION, an antient form of execut! 
the criminal to an ereéted crofs, See Cross. 

CRUCIFORM flowers. See the article FLower. 

CRUCIS experimentum, See the article ExPERIMENTUM. 

CRUDE, fomething that has not paffed the fire, or has not had 
the degree of coétion, i, e, of heat, requifite to prepare it for 
eating, or fome other ufe. 

Crude, ot raw filk, is that which has not bee 
water, to unwind it from off the 
and foap, to fit it for dying, 

Crune jugar. See the article Sucar. 

CRuDE antimony, is that which comes immediately from the 
mines, without any preparation, except once melting. 

In medicine, CrupE humours are thofe which want of that pre- 

paration and elaboration which they ordinarily receive from a 
thorough digeftion, 
The retainers to the doGrine of trituration, hold thrt the 
erudity of the humours only confifts in this; that they are not 
broke and comminuted fo much as they fhould be by the or- 
dinary action of the ftomach. 

CRUDITY, fometimes denotes that flate ofa difeafe, wherein the 
morbifick matter is of fuch bulk, figure, cohefion, mobility, or 
ina€tivity, as creates or increafes the difeafe. See Disease. 
The crudity is difcovered, 1. From the difeafe’s continuing its 
degree of ftrength, or increafing. 2°, From a continual increafe 
offymptoms. 3°. Froma diforderly exercife of the funtions, 
4°. But chiefly from a fault in the quantity or quality of the 
humours; both thofe ftill circulating, and thofe fecreted ; as 
of {weat, tears, mucus of the nofe, faliva, fputum, the bile, 
urine, ichor, pus, blood, menfes, lochia, milk, aphthe, &c, 
That ftate of the difeafe, wherein the crude matter is changed, 
and rendered lefs peccant, and laudable, is called dige/tion, 
concoétion, or maturation, é 

CRUISE, from the German kruis, a-crof, 
and fro, to fail up and down for guard of 

CRUOR, a term ufed by anatomitts for the 
blood ; in contradiftinétion to the limpid or ferous part. 

Some authors, Dr. Keill and Dr. Woodward for inftance, fup- 
pofe thefe globules replete with an elaftick aura, or air; and 
on this principle account for fome of the phenomena of the 
animal ceconomy ; particularly mufcular motion, &, But Dr. 
Jurin has overturned that fuppofition, 

Vanhelmont ufés the word cruor for the blood in the veins ; 


Vor. I. 


Jefus Chritt is the fir canon, 
goes to the fubfiftence of the 


ion; by faftening 


n put in boiling 
cod; nor'boiled in water 


fignifies to crof$ to 
the feas, &c. 
red globules of the 


CRU 

in contradiftinGion to the blood in the 
Sanguis, 

CRUPPER *, is ufed by fome for the hind 


prehended between the place of the fadd] 


le and the tail. 
* The word is formed from the French crouppe, which fignifies 
the fame. 


CRURA. ditoridis; in anatom 
the clitoris, runs a feptum, 
glans to its divarication’at t 


arteries, which he ¢alls 


part of a horfe, com- 


y- Between the corpora nervofa of 
or membranous partition, from the 
he os pubis; dividing the clitoris in- 
to two parts, called the crura of the clitoris.See Tab, Anate- 
mys (Splanch) fig. 13. lit. bb. 
Thee are three times as long as the otdinary trunk of the cli- 
toris itfelf, 
Crura of the medulla oblongata, are two of the four roots whence 
the medulla oblongata Springs, in the brain, 


he erura are the larger roots’; the two fmaller are called pe- 
dunculi. 


CRURAL, in anatom 
vein of the thigh, 


The crural artery arifes from the iliac artery ; or rather, it is 
the iliac itfelf, under another name ; being called crural, from 
the place of its entrance into the thigh. See Tab. Anatomy, 
Angeiol) fig. 1... 69. 


f conveys blood through all the part, by means of a great 
number of branches di 


fleminated through its fubftance, 
The crural yein is formed of fix other veins, viz, the great 
and little feiatica, the mufculfa, the poplitea,. the -furel, and the 
Laphena. 
RURAL nerves, See the article Nerve. 

CRURAUS *, in anatomy, a mufcle arifing from the fore part 
of the thigh-bone, between the lefler and great trochanter, and 
lying clofe upon the bone, joins its tendon with three others, 
which all together make one broad, tendon, that pafies over 
the patella, and is inferted into therlittle tuberofity on the up- 
per and fore part of the tibia, Its ufe is to extend the leg. Sea 
Tab. Anatomy, (Myol.) fig. 2.. n.-40. 

* It is called crareus,. as being faftened to the thigh-bone inthe 
rachizeus to the arm, 


fame manner as the b 
CRUS, among anatomifts, denotes all that part. of the body which 
3 and is divided into thigh, 


reaches from the buttocks to the toes 
» CHicn, on 


leg, and foot. See each in its place. 
CRUSCA, an Italian term, fignifying bran, or what remains of 
meal after the flower has been fifted out.—It is only in ufe, a- 
brated academy called della crufca, 

for purifying and perfecting the: Tuf- 


Y> an epithet given to the large artery and 


mong us to denote that cele 
eftablifhed at Florence, 
can language. 

The academy took its name from its office, 
by it; which is, to refine the language, 
it from the bran. Accordingly, 
Ml piu bel for ne coglie 5 that is, 
In the hall or apartment whe 


and the end propofed 
and as it were to {eparate 
its device is a fieve, and its motto, 
gathers the fineft flower thereof. 

re the academy meets, M. Mon- 
conis informs us, every thing bears allufion to the name and 
device : the feats are in form of a baker’s basket ; their backs 
like a fhovel for moving of corn: the cufhions of grey fattin 
in form of facks, or wallets; and the branches where the 
lights are placed, likewife refemble facks. 

The vocabulary della crufea is an excellent Italian didtionary, 
compofed by this academy, 


CRUSTA wilb/a, in anatomy, the fourth tunic, or coat of the 
ftomach. . 
On the inner furface of this coat, 
fibrille, rifing every where perpendicularly from it; which 
fome will have to ferve -for nothing but a defenfatiye to the 
ftomach, to preferve it from acrimonious humours: but Dr, 
Drake rather takes them to be excretory duéts to the fubjacent 
glands; which fome authors would have to be that now ex- 
ploded’ thing a parenchyma ; but which are, indeed, the or- 
gans by which moft of that humour which 4s difcharged into 
the ftomach, is feparated ; and thefe villi the immediate chan- 
nels through which it is conveyed, 
RUSTACEOUS fyfes, in natural hiftory, are thofe covered 
with fhells confifting of feyeral Pieces, or feales; as thofe of 
crabs, lobfters, &c. 
Thefe are ufually fofter than the fhells of the teftaceous kind, 
which confift of a fingle piece, and ufually much thicker and 
ftronger than the former ; fuch as thofe of the oyfter, feallop, 
cockle, Gc, See Supplement, articles Crustacgzous, and 
TEsTACEOUSs. 
Dr. Woodward obferves, in his natural hiftory, that of all 
the fhells found in’ beds of all the different matters dug 
out of the earth, there are farce any of the cruftaceous kind : 
the reafon he gives for it is, that thele being much lighter than 
the reft, muft have floated on the furface at the time of the 
deluge, when all the ftrata were formed 3 and there have cor- 
rupted and perifhed, 
CRUX herrings, See the article HErrine, ‘ 
CRUZADO, or CRotsape, an expedition to the holy land, See 
Croisape, 
Cruzapo, in commerce, 
phontus V. about the yea 


are feen innumerable villi or 


Cc 


isa Portugueze coin, ftruck under Al. 
¥ 1457, at the time when popeCalixtug 
fent thither the bull for a croifade, againft the infidels, See Coin. 
Tt had its name from a crof. which it bears on one fide; the 
arms of Portugal me on the other. A cruzade is of the va- 
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fortress 


CRY 


Jue of 40 French fols, or upwards of 2s. 10 d. ter). See Sox. 
CRY. See thearticle Hur, CLamor, Haro, Se. 
CRYPTA *, a fubterraneous cell, or vault 5 efpecially under a 

church, for the interment of particular families, or perfons. 

§. Ciampini, defcribing the outfide of the Vatican, fpeaks of 

the crypte of St. Andrew, St, Paul, Se. ; ia 

* The word is formed of the Greek xeutles abfcondo, 1 hide 5 


whence xeum]n, erypta. we 
Vitruvius ufes the word erypta for a part of a building, an- 


{wering neatly to our cellar ; Juvenal, for a chaca. i, 
Hence, CRYPTO PorTicus, 4 fubterraneous place, arched, 
or vaulted ; ufed asan under w ork, or paflage in old walls. —The 
fame is alfo ufed for the decoration at the entry of a grotto. 
Crypra, isalfoufed by fome of our antient writers, for a chapel, 
or oratory under ground. a petits 
CRYPTOGRAPHY *, the art of fecret writing, or writing in 
cipher. See CrPHER, and DeciPHERING. 
* The word is compounded of xpum]o, I hides and yegou, I 
eferib : 
CRYSTAL » in natural hiftory, a kind of foftil, tranfparent 
ftone, colourlefs, like a diarnond, but much inferior thereto in 
lu@tre and hardnef ; ufed for vafes, urns, mirrors, ¢. 
* The word comes from the Greek xeusamG, glaciess formed 
of upu@, frigus, and sew, concrefco, becaule of its refem- 
ling ice. ‘ , 
The antients were but little acquainted with the nature of cry- 
fial’: Pliny {peaks of it as hardened, petrified water, which was 
the popular opinion of thofe days 5 but experience has fhewn us 
the contrary : for by a chymical analyfis, inftead of refolving 
into water, it yields nothing but a calx, earth, and falts. ; 
For the places where it is found, Pliny adds, that he has feen it 
dug from off the higheft and rougheft rocks of the Alps ; 
whence, doubtlefs, its name of rock-cry/tal. It is fometimes alfo 
found in brooks and rivers, but not formed there ; only wafhed 
down thither from off the mountains by the violent rains. 
Several mountains of Europe, and fome of Afia, produce rack- 
eryftal. If we may’ believe the French relation of Madagafcar, 
that ifland yields more than all the world befide, 
Tts perfeGtion confifts its Juftre and tranfparency 5 that with 
ftraws, duft, clouds, ec. is little valued. It is frequently found 
hexagonal ; the edges inimitably fine and accurate. 
Tt is cut or engraved in the fame manner, with the fame in- 
ftruments, and by the fame workmen as diamonds. 
Cryfial is of fome ufe in medicine, being reputed an aftringent 5 
and as fuch ufed in diarrheeas and dyfenteries: it 1s alfo ufed to 
increafe the milk of nurfes; and, further, is efteemed a good 
antidote againft arfenic. 
The formati 1 of CRYSTAL, is delivered by F, Francifco Lana in 
the philofephical tranfaélions, to this effet : ¢ In the Val Sabbia I 
¢ obferved’a fpacious round of a meadow, fome parts whereof 
were bare of all herbs; wherein, and no where elfe there- 
bout, cry/lals are generated : all fexangular ; both points ter- 
pinating in a pyramidal figure, likewife fexangular. The 
ountry-people told me, they were produced from the dews ; 
ecaule, forfooth, being gathered over-night, there would o- 
hers arife, only in a ferene anddewy sky. But having obfer- 
ed that there was no mark of any mine thereabout, I con- 
iuded them produced by the plenty of nitrous fteams, which 
t the fame time might hinder the vegetation in thofe places, 
nd coagulate the dew falling thereon : for nitre is not only 
he natural coagulum of water, as is manifeft in artificial 
aciations, but ever retains the abovefaid fexangular figure ; 
which, by the way, may be the caufe of the hexagonal fi- 
© gure of fhow. : 
——_— ¢ Since ery/fals are only found in certain narrow places, it 
© is probable, thence are raifed the exhalations that concrete 
© the dew ; after the fame manner as the vapour or exhalation 
© of lead coagulates quickfilver.’ 
Rohault argues, that ery/tal, diamond, Se. muft have been ori- 
ginally liquid, from their figure, which is fuch as drops of wa- 
fer of the fame fize muft neceflarily affume ; and fuch as globules 
of meal or flower, heaped up and compreffed by their own 
weight, might have: for as each cryftal is encompafied and 
clofed round with fix others; fo it becomes modelled into a 
hexagonal body, confifting of equal and fquare fides. 
Boerhaave takes cry/fal to be the proper matter, or bafis of 
all gems or precious ftones, which aflume this or that co- 
Jour, &%c. from the different admixture of mineral and me- 
talline fumes, with the primitive eryftalline matter. See Sup- 
plement, article CRYSTALL. 
CrysrAaz is alfo ufed for a faGtitious body, caft in the glafs-houfes 5 
called alfo cry/tal gl 
It is, in effect, glafs; but carried, in the melting, and in the 
matter whereof it is compofed, to a degree of perfection be- 
yond the cgmmon glafs; though it come far fhort of the 
whitenels vivacity of the natural cry/tal. 
The beft artificial cry/fals are faid to be thofe made at Moran 
near Venice ; called Venice cry/tals. 
Crvsraxs,in chymiftry, exprefs falts, or other matters, fhot, or 
congealed in manner ofcry/talSee CRYST ALLIZATION.—Thus, 
Cryst of allum, is allum purified, and reduced into cry/fa/s, in 
the fame manner as tartar. In like manner are vitriol, nitre, 
and other falts cry/fallized. 
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Cryftals of allum are quadrangular, and brilliant like diamonds ; 
thofe of nitre, white, and oblong; thofe of vitriol, green, 
angular, and fhining. See Sarr. 

CrystaL, or creamof tartar, is tartar purified and diffolved, and 
again coagulated in form of ery/tals. 

To prepare it, they boil tartar in water, skim it, and ftrain 
it; when cool, there are formed little white. fhining eryftals at 
the edges, as alfo a pellicle, or cream fwimming a-top. 

The cream and cry/tals were antiently fuppofed to be different ; 
but are now found the fame thing. 

Cryjial of tartar is efteemed purgative, and aperitive ; proper 
in hydropical and afthmatical cafes, and in intermitting fevers. 

Crysvat of tartar chalybeated, is when it is impregnated with the 
moft diffoluble parts of iron. 

CrysTAau of tartar emetic, is when it is charged with the ful- 
phureous parts of antimony, to render it vomitive. 

Crystar mineral, called alfo mineral anodyne, and fal prunella, is 
falt-petre prepared with fulphur; thus: put half a pound of 
falt-petre in a crucible, and fet that in a furnace ; and when 
the falt-petre is in fufion, add, at feveral times, two drachms 
of flower of fulphur. After the flame is over, invert the cru- 
cible into a brafs or copper bafon: and it is then fal prunella, 
which being diffolyed again in- water, and fhot into cry/als, 
becomes ary/ta/ mineral. 

This is efteemed good againft the fquinancy, whence its name 
of fal prunella ; pruna, or prunclla, exprefiing that difeafe. 

Cryst Aus offilver, or luna, denote filver, penetrated and reduced 
into the form of falts, by the pointed acids of fpirit of nitre. 

It is ufed for making efchars, by applying it to any part: it is 
alfo of ufe internally, in dropfies, and difeafes of the brain. 
CrystTats of mars, called alfo falt, or vitriol of mars; is iron 
reduced into a falt by an acid liquor; ufed in difeafes arifing 

from obftructions. 

Crystats of Venus, called alfo vitriol of Venus; is copper re- 
duced into the form of vitriol by {pirit of nitre, very cauftick, 
and ufed to cat off proud flefh. See VirrioL. 

Ifand CrystTat, isa tranfparent fiffile ftone, brought from Tce- 
land ; foft, as talc; clear, as rock-cry/al, and without colour 5 
famous among optic writers for its unufual refraétions. 
It bearsa red heat without lofing its tranfparency; and, in a 
very intenfe heat, calcines without fufion : fteeped a day or two 
in water, it lofesits natural polifh ; rubbed on cloth it attracts 
ftraws, &c. like amber. In effeét, it appearsa kind of tale ; 
and is found in form of oblique parallelepipeds with fix paral- 
lelogramatic fides, and eight folid angles. 
The phanomena of this ftone are very remarkable, and have 
been examined with great accuracy by M. Huygens and Sir 
Ifaac Newton : 1°. whereas in other pellucid bodies there is 
only one refraétion, in this there are two; fo that objects 
viewed through it appear double. 
2°, Whereas in other tranfparent bodies, a ray falling perpendi- 
cularly on the furface, pafles ftrait through, without fuffering 
any refraGtion ; and an oblique ray is always divided : in ifland 
cryflal, every ray, whether perpendicular or oblique, becomes 
divided into two, by means of the double refraction. One. of 
thefe refractions is, according to the ordinary rule, the: fine of 
incidence out of air into cry/fal, being to the fine of refraction 
as five to three; but the other is perfectly new. The like dou- 
ble refraction is alfo obferved in ery/tal of the rock, though mucly 
lefs fenfibly. 
When an incident ray is thus divided, and each moiety arrives 
at the further furface ; that, refraéted in the firft furtace after 
the ufual manner, is refraéted entirely after the ufual manner 
at the fecond ; and that refraéted in the unufual manner in the 
firft, is entirely refraéted after the like manner in the fecond : 
fo that each emerges out of the fecond furface, paral lel to the 
firft incident ray. Again, if two pieces of this cry/fal be placed 
over each other, fo as the furfaces of the one be parallel to the 
correfponding ones of the other; the rays refracted in the 
ufual manner in the firft furface of the firft, are refracted after 
the ufual manner in all the other furfaces: and the fame uni- 
formity appears in the rays refracted after the unufual manner 5 
and this in any inclination of the furfaces ; provided theirs 
planes of perpendicular refra&tion be parallel. 
From thefe phanomena, Sir Ifaac Newton gathers, that there 
s an original difference in the rays of light ; by means whereof 
fome are, here, conftantly refraGted after the ufual manner 5, 
and others in the unufual manner. 
Were not the difference original, and did it arife from any new 
modifications imprefled on the rays at their firft refraction, it 
would be altered by new modifications in the three following 
ones; whereds, in fact, it fuffers no alteration at all. 
Again, he hence takes occafion to fulpeét, that the rays of light 
have feveral fides, endued with feveral original properties : for, 
it appears from the circumftances, that thefe are not two forts of 
rays differing in their nature from each other, one conftantly, 
and in all pofitions, refracted in the ufual, and the other in the 
unufual manner; the difference in the experiment mentioned, 
being only in the pofition of the fides of the rays, to the plane “of 
perpendicular refraction, For one and rhe fame ray is refracted 
fometimes after the ufual, and fometimes after the unufual man 


ner, 


fier, according to the pofition of its fides to the cry/tal: the te- 
fraGion being alike in both, when the fides of the rays are po- 
fited the fame way to both, but different when different. 
Every ray, therefore, may be confidered as having four fides, 
or quarters ; two of which, oppofite to each other, difpofe the 
ray tobe refracted after the unufual manner; and the other 
two in the ufual. Thefe difpofitions, being in the rays before 
their incidence on the fecond, third, and fourth furfaces; and 
fuffering no alterations, for what appears, in their paflage 
through them ; muft be original and connate. _ See Supplement, 
articles ISLAND CrysTAL, and PARALLELOPIPEDIUM. 

CRYSTALLI, among phyficians, denote puftules difperfed all 
over the body, white and tranfparent, and of the bignefs of a 
lupine: much the fame with what are otherwile called phly- 
cane. 


ACRYSTALLINE bumsur, is a thick, compact humour of the 
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gures: fo that ohe might as eafily diveft and deprive ther of 
their faltnefs, as of their figure. See Sarr. 

This being an immutable and perpetual law, by knowing the 
figure of the cry/tals, we may underftand what the texture of 
the particles ought to be, which can form thole cry/als : arid, 
on the other hand, by knowing the texture of the particles, 
may be determined the figures of the cry/fals. 

For, fince the figures of the moft fimple parts remain always 
the fame, it is evident that the figures they run into, when 
compounded and united, muft be uniform, and conftant : and 
fince the force of attraction may be ftronger on one fide of a 
particle than on another; there will conftantly be a greater 
accretion of {alts upon thofe fides which attra&t more ftrongly : 
from which it may eafily be demonftrated, that the figure of 
the leatt particles, is entirely different from that which appears 
in the cryfial. See Supplement, article CRYSTAL. 


eye, in form of a flattifh, convex lens, fituate in the middle of CRYSTALLOIDES, the cryftalline coat of the eye; a fine 


the eye; ferving to make that refraction of the rays of light, 

‘ neceffary to have them meet in the retina, and form an image 
thereon, whereby vifion may be performed. 

The cry/alline is fet in the anterior part of the vitreous humour, 
like a diamond in its collet; and is retained there by 2 mem- 
brane which furrounds it, and which for that reafon is called 
the capfula of the cry/talline.—This membrane is fometimes alfo 
called cry/falloides ; and by others, on account of its finenefs, 
which refembles that of a fpider’s web, arachnoides. 

Tt is the configuration of the ery/falline that occafions perfons 
to be either myopes, or presbyta, i. ¢. to be either long, or fhort- 
fighted. 

The cry/ffalline being of two confiftences; outwardly, like a 
gelly; but toward the center as hard as falt: hence, fome au- 
thors think that its figure may be varied ; which variation they 
fuppofe to be effected by the ligamentum ciliare, Hence, Dr. 
Grew, and others, afcribe to the ciliary ligament a power of 
making the cry/talline more convex, as well as of moving it to 
or from the retina : accordingly, by the laws of opticks, fome- 
thing of this kind is abfolutely neceflary to diftinét vilion : for, 
as the rays from diftant objects diverge lefs than thofe from nigh 
ones ; either the cry/lalline hummur mutt be capable of being 
made more convex, or more flat; or elfe there muft be an e- 
longation of the eye, or of the diftance between that and the 
retina. 

The ery/talline humour, when dried, appears to confift of a vaft 
number of thin, fpherical laminz, or fcales, lying over one a- 
nother : Leewenhoeck reckons there may 2000 of them in one 
cryftalline ; each of thefe, he fays, he has difcovered to confitt of 
a lingle fibre, or fine thread wound up in a ftupendous man- 
ner, this way and that; fo as to run feveral courfes, and meet 
in as many centers: and yet not interfere nor crofs in any 
place. Phil/: Tranf, N? 165, and 293. 

The cry/alline is the fubjeé&t of the difeafe called a catarad, as 
well as of the operation of couching. See Eyn. 

CrysTALLINE heavens, in the old aftronomy, two orbs imagined 
between the primum mobile and the firmament, in the Ptole- 
maic fyftem, where the heavens were fuppofed folid, and only 
fufceptible of a fingle motion. 

King Alfonfus of Arragon is faid to have introduced the cry- 
ftallines, to explain what they called the motisn of trepidation, 
or titubation 
The firlt cry/alline, according to Regiomontanus, €¥c. ferves to 
account for the flow motion of the fixed ftars; which makes 
them advatice a degreein 70 years, according to the order of the 
figns, viz. from weft to eaft; which occafions the preceffion of 
the equinox. 

The fecond ferves to account for the motion of libration, or tre- 
pidation; whereby the celeftial {phere librates from one pole 
towards another, occafioning a difference in the fun’s greateft 
declination, 

But the moderns account for thefe motions, in a much more 
natural and eafy manner, 

Crystaruine arfenic. See the article ARsENIC, 

CRYSTALLIZATION, in chymiftry, a kind of congelation be- 
falling falts, both eflential, fixed, and volatile ; when, being fet 
free from the greateft part of their humidity, they are left to 
harden, dry, and fhoot into cry/als. 

The ordinary method of cry/tallization, is performed by diffol- 
ving the faline body in water, filtering it, and letting it eva- 
porate, till a film appears at the top; and laftly, letting it ftand 
to fhoot. 

This fhooting is accounted for, on Sir Ifaac Newton’s princi- 
ples, from that attractive force which is in all bodies, and par- 
ticularly in falt, by reafon of its folidity ; whereby, when the 
menftruum or fluid in which fuch particles float, is fated e+ 
nough, or evaporated, (which brings it to the fame) fo that 
the faline particles are within each other’s attractive powers, 
and can draw one another more than they are drawn by the 
fluid, they will run into cry/tals. 

This is peculiar to falts, that let them be ever fo much divided, 
and reduced into minute particles ; yet, when they are form- 
ed into cry/fals, they each of them re-aflume their proper fi- 


membrane, immediately encompaffing, and containing the 
cryftalline humour ; and fuppofed to ferve, by conftringing or 
dilating that humour, to vary the place of its focus. 
Anatomifts are divided about the reality of fuch tunic, which is 
alfo, from its fine texture, called aranea tunica, or arachnoides. 

CRYSTALLOMANCY*, the art of divining, or foretelling 
future events, by means of a mirror ; wherein the things re 
quired are reprefented, 


* Itisalfo called catoptromancy.—The firlt from xevsaaaG-, con- 
gealed water, or eryfal; and the fecond from Keaton |eov, mirror, 
and wayrea, divination. 


CUBATURE, or Cusarion, ofa folid ; the meafuring of the 
{pace comprehended in a folid ; as a cone, pyramid, cylinder, 
Gc. or finding the folid content thereof. 

The cubature regards the content of a folid, as the quadrature 
does the fuperficies of a figure; fo that the cubature of the {phere 
turns on the fame thing as the quadrature of the circle. 

CUBE*, in geometry, a regular or folid body, conlifting of fix 
fquare and equal facess or fides; and. its angles all right, and 
therefore equal, 


* The word comes from the Greek nu€G-, tefara, die. 


The cube is alfo called hexaedrony becaufe of its fix fides. 

The cube is fuppofed to be generated by the motion of a fquare 
plane, along a line equal to one of its fides, and at right angles 
thereto: whence it follows, that the planes of all feétions pa- 
rallel to the bafe, are {quares equal thereto, and confequently 
to one another. 

To deferibe a rete, or net, whence any given cube may be conftrudted, 
or wherewith it may be covered. On the right line A.B, (Tab. 
Geometry, fig. 49.) fet off the fide of the cube, four times; on 
A ereét a perpendicular, AC, equal to the fide of the cube Al, 
and compleat the parallelogram AC BD, With the interval 
of the fide of the cube, in the line C.D, determine the points 
K, M and O: laftly, draw the right lines. IK, LM, NO, 
and BD; produce IK and LM, each way to EF and F, and 
to Gand H; till EImIK=KF, and GL=LM=MH, 
and draw the right lines EG, FH. 

To determine the vey and filidity of a cube : as the furface of 
a cube conlifts of fix equal fquares, a fide multiplied by itfelf, 
and the product by fix, will give the fuperficies ;.and the fame 
produét, again, multiplied by the fide, the folidity. 

Hence, ifthe fide of a cube be 10, the folidity will be 1000 ; if 
that be 12, this will be 1728: wherefore, the geometrical perch 
being 10 foot, and the geometrical foot ro digits, é&%c. the 
eaibic perch is 1000 cubic feet, and a-cubic foot 1000 cubic di- 
gits, &c, 

Hence, alfo, cubes are in the triplicate ratio of their: fides; and 
are equal, if their fides be fo, 

Duplication of a Cusr. ‘ Durprication, 

Scenes a Cuse. see the articles SCENOGRAPHY. 

Cuse, or Cusic umber, in arithmetic, is a number arifing 
from the multiplication of a fquare number by its root. 

Thus, if the {quare number four, be multiplied by its root, two, 
the fa@um eight isa cube, or cubic number ; and the number 
two, with refpect thereto, a cube-root. 

Hence, fince, as unity is to the root, fo is the root to the fquare ; 
and as unity is to the root, fo isthe fquare to the cube; the root 
will, alfo, be to the {quare as the {quare to the cube: that is, 
unity, the root, the fquare, and the cube, are in continual pro- 
portion; and the cube-root is the firft of two numbers that are 
mean proportionals between unity and the cube. 

For the compafition of Cunre numbers. Every cubic number of a 
binomial root, is compofed of the cubic numbers of the two 
parts, of the factum of thrice the fquare of the firft part into 
the fecond, and of the fa¢tum of thrice the fquare of the fecond 
part into the firft, 

Demonft. For a cubic number is produced by multiplying the 

fquare by the root: but the fquare of a binomial root, is com~ 

pofed of the fquares of the parts, and double the factum of one 

part into the other, 

Wherefore, the cubic number is compofed of the cube of the firft 

patt, of the triple factum of the fquare of the firft pare into the 
fecond, 
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Jecond, and of the triple fa€tum of the fquare of the fecond part 


into the firft. R 4 
An ocular demonftration of this we have in the following il 
ample, where multiplication alone is ufed. Suppofe, v. gr. the 


root 24,0r20-+ 4. Here, 
pee 20*-$2. 4. 20 tar 
20-L42 
— 
4. 20*--2. 4. 204-4 
note. 4.20-+ 4°. 20 


24 ==20°+-3- 20°43 4+ 20-4 


313824. } 
Hence, as the part on the right hand ts placed among units, and 
that on the left among tens; the cubic number of the right hand 
part muft be put in the right hand place 3 the factum of its tri- 
ple fquare into the left, in the fecond place 5 and the faum 
of the triple {quare of the left into the right, in the third : laft- 
ly, the cube of the left-hand part falls in the fourth place, 

Tf the root be a multinomial, two or more charaéters on the 
right muft be eff eemed as one; that it may have the form of a 
binomial, It is obvious, that any cube is compofed of the cubes of 
the feveral parts of the root, and of the factums of the triple 
{quiare of any of the left-hand charatters into the next on the 
right ;_and alfo of the fatums of the triple {quare of the right- 
hand charaéters into all the left. Suppofe, v. gr. the root 243 : 
take 240 for one part of the root, three will be the other part ; 
confequently, 


2407=21 3324000 

518400 
6480 

27 

2.4.33=14348907 

The places of the feveral fatums, are determined from what 
was obferved above : for regard muft here, too, be had to the 
ciphers to be added to the numbers multiplied by each other, 
if they be placed aione. 
This compofition of cubic numbers once well conceived, the ex- 
traétion of cubic roots will be eafy. See ExTRACTION. 

Cune root, or Cusic root, the origin of a cubic number 5 ora 

number by whofe multiplication into itfelf, and again into the 
produé, any given number is formed. 
The extradition of the cube root, is the fame thing as the finding 
any fiumber, v. gr. 2; by whofe multiplication into itfelf twice 
continually, a given number, v. gr. 8, is produced: the procefs 
whereof, fee under the article ExtTRACT ION. 

CUBEBS, in pharmacy, a fruit brought from the ifland of Java, 
in grains or feeds refembling pepper, both in form and fize ; 
whence fome call it wild pepper. 

Itis faid, the natives of the place boil it ere they allow it to be 
exported, to prevent its being fown in other countries. — 
Cubebs fortify the ftomach, brain, and other vifcera; and enter 
as an ingredient in feveral officinal compofitions. 

CUBIC equation, is an equation wherein the unknown quantity is 
of three dimentions, as x°—=a3—0', &'c. See Equation. 

For the conftruétion of cubic equations, fee Construction.—Lor 
their réfalution, fee Resonvt10n.—for their rosts, fee Root. 

Cusic foot. See the article Foor. 

CUBICAL parabolvis, a term ufed by fome writers for a parabola 
of the higher kind, v. gr. where a’x=y', tfc. See CURVE ; 
fee alfo PARABOLA, 

CUBING of a/folid. See the articles CusATURE, and Soxip. 

CUBIT, along meafure, ufed by the antients, efpecially the He- 
brews; taken from the ordinary extent of a man’s arm, be- 
tween the elbow and the tip of the hand. 

In the {cripture, we find cubits of two lengths, the one equal, 
according to Dr. Arbuthnot, to 1 foot, 9 inches, $222 of an 
inch, our meafure ; being the fourth part of the fathom, double 
the fpan, and fix times the palm: —the other equal to 1. 224 
foot, or the four hundredth part of a ftadium.—The Romans, 
too, had a cubit, equal to 1 Englith foot, five inches, #2. 
inch, F.Merfenne makes the Hebrew cubit 1 foot, 4 digits, 
and 5 lines, with regard to the foot of the capitol. According 
to Hero, the geometrical cubit is 2.4 digits; and, according to 
Vitruvius, the foot is of the Roman cubit, i.e, 16 digits or 
finger’s-breadths. See Foor, FinceEr’s-breadth, &c. 

CUBITAUS externus, or ulnaris, in anatomy, the firft of the 
extenfor mu(cles of the fingers, thus called, as being placed a- 
long the cubitus, externally.—TIt rifes from the external protu- 

berance of the humerus, and paffing its tendon under the liga- 
mentum annulare, is inferted into the fourth bone of the meta- 
carpus, that fuftains the little finger. 

Cuzirzus internus, the firft of the flexors, placed along the cybj- 
tus, withinfide the arm. It rifes from the internal protuberance 
of the humerus, and part of the ulna; upon which it runs all 
along till it paffes under the ligamentum annulare, and is infert- 
ed by a ftrong and fhort tendon into the fourth bone of the firft 
order of the carpus. 

CUBITUS, in anatomy, a bone of the arm, reaching from the 
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elbow to the wrift ; otherwife called wna, or the greater facile, 

Some ufe the word for all that part of the arm between the elbow 
and the wrift ; including the alza, or cubitus, properly fo called, 
and the radius. i : 


CUBITI biceps. Biceps. 
Cusiti iret Se the articles 4 Brevis. 
Cusirt longus. 

CUBO-CUBO-CUBUS. See Cusus-cusz. 


Loneus. 


CUBO-CUBUS, the term whereby Diophantus, Vieta, &¢, di- 
ftinguith the fixth power ; which the Arabs call quadratum-cubi. 

CUBOIDES, or Os Cusirorme, in anatomy, the feventh bone 
of the foot ; fo called, from its being in form of a cube, or die. 
See Tab. Anatomy, (Ofteol.) fig. 7. lit. bb. fee alfo Foor. 
Some alfo call it multiforme : it is fituate in the forepart of the 
calcaneum, in the fame rank with the offa cuneiformia. 
Behind, it is articulated to the os calcis ; before, to the two outer 
bones of the metatarfus ; and within, it is joined to the third os 
cuneiforme. 

CUBUS-CUBI, a name whereby the Arab writers, and thofe who 
follow them, todenominate the ninth power, ora number mul- 
tipliedeight times by itfelf continually ; which Diophantus, and 
after him Vieta, Oughtred, &c. call Cubo-cubo-cubus. SeePowER. 

CUCKING-STOOL, or CoxesToot, antiently called tumbrel, 

and trebuchet ; an engine for the punifhment of {colds and un- 
quiet women, by ducking them in the water. 

Kitchen fays, ‘ Every one having view of frank-pledge,ought to 
© haveapillory and a tumbrel,’ This machine was much in ufe, 
even among our Saxon anceftors, who called it /cealding-/tole. 
The punifhment was antiently alfo infli€ted on brewers, and 
bakers. tranfgreffing the law ; who were thereupon, in fuch a 
ftool or chair, to be ducked in /fercore, fome muddy or ftinking 
pond. This was antiently written gaging /tole: in Domefday it 
is called cathedra flercoris, 

CUCULLARIS, in anatomy, a mufcle of the feapula, fo called 
from the refemblance it is fuppofed to bear to a monk’s cowl ; 
and trapezius, from its refemblance to a geometrical figure called 
a trapexium.—See Tab. Anatomy, (Myol.) fig. 6. n. 9. fig, 2. 
n, 4. fig. r.n. 18. 

The fibres of this mufcle have various originations and ations : 
whence Dr. Drake thinks it may be more properly called three, 
than one mufcle.—T he upper order of fibres or mufeles, {prings 
from the os occipitis ; the fecond from the {pine of the yertebrae 
of the neck; ‘and the third from the {pines of the eight upper 
vertebrze of the thorax, or back : and are inferted into the fpine, 
acromium, and bafis of the {eapula, and part of the clayiculae. 
From the different difpofitions of thefe fibres, the {capula is 
drawn different ways; the firft pulling obliquely upwards, the 
laft obliquely downwards, and the middle backwards: when 
they act all three together, they are faid to draw backwards 
only ; 2. e. the two extremes antagonizing, the middle one a- 
lone is at liberty to act. 

CUCULLATE flowers, among botanifts, are fuch as refemble a 
cucullus, or monk’s hood, or cowl. See FLower, 

CUCULLUS, was antiently a traveller’s cap; called alfo cowl, 
goul, or gula: whence the name pafled to the monks, among 
whom it fignified their frock and cap, which were of one piece, 

CUCUPHA, an antient form of medicine ; being a cap, or cover 
for the head, with cephalic powders quilted therein ; wore in 
many nervous diftempers, and particularly fuch as more imme- 
diately affect the head ; as againft catarrhs, deflaGions, &¢,—It 
is now much out of ufe. 

CUCURBITACEOUS plants, a clafs of plants, fo called from 
their refemblance to the gourd, called by the Latins cucurbita 
which is the head of this family. ¢ 
Plants of the cucurbitaceous kind, fend out their branches every 
way; which are foft, and generally be-fet with fendrills, by 
means whereof they cling to the bodies that are near them. 
Their flowers are either fterile, or fertile: the laft' knit, and 
yield flefhy fruits of various figures 5 containing within them 
feveral flat feeds placed in three or four lodges, or even a grea- 
ter number. > 
Thefe feeds haye ufually a white fweetifh kernel; the greateft 
part of them being of thofe called frigide majores, or the 
greater cold feeds, 

The pumpion, melon, &c. are of the cxcurbitaceous kind. 

CUCURBIT, Cucursrra, in chymiftry, an earthen, or glafe 
veflel, called alfo body; of the figure of a gourd, or a-pear : 
wherein are put the matters to be diftilled. 

Tt is fometimes alfo made of tin, and fometimes of brafs, tinned. 
When a diftillation is to be made, they fit on to ita glaf; head, 
with an aperture, and a neck proportional. y 

CUCURBITULA, in chirurgery, a cupping-gla(s, or inftrument 
ufed in the operation of cupping, See Curpino-Grass. 

CUDDY, ina firft rate man of war, isa placelying between the 
captain-lieutenant’s cabin, and the quarter-deck; and divided 
into partitions, for the mafter and other officers.—See Tab. 
Ship, fig, 2. lit. R. 

CUE, an item, or inuendo, given to the aétors on the ftage, 
what, or when to fpeak. See PRoMPTER. 

CUERPO. o walk in Cunrpo, isaSpanith phrafe, for going 
without a cloke ; or without all the formalities of a full drefs, 
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CUI ante divortium, a writ, which a woman divorced from her 
husband, hath, to recover lands or tenements from him to 
whom her husband alienated them during marriage ; becaufe, 
during the marriage, the could not gainfay it. 

Cui in vita, is a writ of entry, which a widow hath againft him 
to whom her husband alienated her lands or tenements in his 
life-time ; fpecifying, that, during his life, fhe could not 
with{tand it, 

CUIRASSE *, a piece of defenfive armour, made of an iron 
plate well hammered; ferving to cover the body, from the 
neck to the girdle, both before and behind, 

* Some derive the word, by corruption, from the Italian euores 
heart; becaufe it covers that part; others from the French 
cuir, or the Latin corivm, leather; whence coriaceous: by rea- 
fon defenfive arms were originally made of leather. 

The cuiraffé was not brought into ufe till about the year 1300. 
Hence, cuiraffiers, the cavalry armed with cuiraffes. 

The French have ftill a regiment of cuiraffiers; and a good 
part of the German cavalry, ate euirajfed. ! 

{In the Roman calendar, we find the name of S. Dominic the 
cuiraffed; a title given a faint of the eleventh century, from 
his conftant wearing of an iron cuira/je, by way of penance. 

CULINARY *, an epithet frequently added to fire ; determining 
it to be a common fire, excited in wood, coals, orother ordinary 
fuel : in contradiftinGtion to folar fire, or that raifed by the a¢tion 
of a burning-glafs; alfo to central fire; to animal fire, &c. 

* The word is formed from the Latin cu/iza, kitchens this being 
the chief place of fuch fires, 

Culinary fire, according to Boerhaave, confifts of a portion of 
pure elementary, or folar fire, attradted by the oily, or ful- 
phurous parts of the fucl, with fuch velocity, as that it moves 
the fame, agitates and whirls them violently about, and by 
degrees breaks and attenuates them ; renders them volatile, and 
difperfes them in air, 

The effe& of air upon this fire, is to make, as it were, a 
vault around it, and by that means, reftrain and keep it in, 
determine it upon the fulphur, and thus prevent its too hafty 
diffipation. 

CUL de lamp, a French term, properly fignifying the bottom 
of a lamp. I is applied in archite@ure to feveral decorations, 
both of mafonry and joinery, ufed in vaults and ceilings, to 
finifh the bottom of works, and wreathed fomewhat in man- 
ner of a teftudo; particularly a kind of pendentive in Go- 
thic vaults, 

Cut de four, a fort of low, fpherical vault,oven-like. See VauLrT. 
Cul de four of a niche, denotes the arched roof of a niche on a 
circular plan. 

CULLIAGE *, or Curtace, a right ufurped by the antient 
Jords, and eftablifhed by a fhameful cuftom, which gave them 
the firft night with their vaflal brides. 

* The word is formed from the French cul podex, the breech. 

Ut is faid this right was eftablifhed by Evenus III. king of Scot- 
land, and finally abolifhed by Malcolm IIL. a compenfation 
being fettled in its ftead; as occafioning frequent revolts of 
the vaffals againft their lords, 

CULMIFEROUS, in botany, a term ‘applied to fuch plants as 
have a fmooth-jointed flalk, ufually hollow; the ftalk wrap- 
ped about, at each joint, with fingle, narrow, fharp-pointed 
Jeaves; and the feeds contained in chaffy husks, 

Culmiferous plants are divided by Ray, into two kinds; thofe 
with a greater, and thofe with a fmaller feed. 

Thofe with a larger feed are called frumentaceous, or cereales ; 
and are again divided into /picate, as wheat, rye, fpelt, barley, 
rice, peafe, Ge. and paniculate or jubate, as oats, {cordium, 
milium, and maife. 

CULMINATION, in aftronomy, the tranfit of a ftar, or pla- 
nét oyer the meridian, or that point of its orbit wherein it is 
at its greateft altitude. 

Hence, a flar is faid to culminate, when it pafles the meri- 
dian. 

To find the culmination of a flar, or the time wherein it paffés the 
meridian : on a meridian-line AB, (Tab. Afronomy, fig, 48.) 
ftretch a thread, DC, perpendicularly ; and from D to E ano- 
ther, DE, cutting the meridian obliquely, at any angle : the 
triangular thread, DCE, will cut the plane of the horizon in 
the meridian line, or at right-angles; and confequently will be 
in the plane of the meridian, 

The eye, therefore, being fo placed as that the thread DE 
may cover the thread D.C; wait till the ftar be biflected by 
the triangle DC E; for then the eye and the ftar will, toge- 
ther with the triangle DCE, be in the fame plane: confe- 
quently the ftar is in the meridian, To find the culmination of 
@ fiar by the globe. See Groner. 

Zo find the time of a ftar’s culminating; its right afcenfion, and the 
fun’s place in the ecliptic being given——From the fun’s place 
find his right afcenfion : and from this fubtra&t the right afcen- 
fion of,the flar: the difference being converted into folar time, 
gives the time elapfed from mid-day to the time of the ftar’s 
culmination, 

CULMUS, properly denotes the flem or ftalk of corn, or 
which in other plants is called caulis. 


Hence the appellation, culmiferous plants, 
Vou lL 
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CULPABILIS, See the article Now off culpabilis, 

CULPRIT, a term ufed by the clerk of the arraignments, wheft 
a perfon is indiGted for a criminal matter, 

After the indi&ment is read in court (which is the crown’s 
charge againft the prifoner at the bar) he is asked if guilty, ot 
not guilty? If he anfwers, not guilty, there is next a replication 
from the crown, by continuing the charge of guilt upon him ; 
which is exprefled by pronouncing the word cul-prit ; cul being 
an abbreviation of the Latin word culpa, guilt, or culpabilis, 
guilty, and prit (now pret) the old French word for ready 3, Oly 
as others rather think, the Latin apparet, appears. 

From this formula, therefore, of the clerk of the arraignments, 
the prifoner is deemed guilty of the crime charged on him ; 
and that the crown is ready to prove it upon him. 

That this is the true explanation of the term, feems evident 
from the form of the entry of the record of the trial, when 
drawn at large, 

CULTELLATION, a term which fome authors ufe for the 

' meafuring of heights, and diftances, by piecemeal ; that is, 
by inftruments which give us fuch heights and diftances by 
parts, and not all at one operation. 

CULTRARIUS. See the article Popa, 

CULTURE. See Acricutturg, and HorTIcuLTURE. 

Cutture of hops. See the article Hors. 

CULVERIN *, a long flender piece of ordnance or artillery, 
ferving to carry a ball to a great diftance, 

* Menage derives the word from the Latin colubrina; others from 
coluber, {nake; either on account of the length and flendernefs 
pf the piece, or of the Tavages it makes. 

OF thefe there are three kinds, viz. the culverin extraordinary, 
the ardinary, and the lea/e Si%ed. 

The culverin extraordinary has 5+ inches bore ; its length 32 cali- 
bers, or 13 foot; it weighs 4800 pound ; its load is above 12 
pound ; carries a fhot 5 inches diameter, weighing 20 pound 
weight. 

The ordinary culverin is 12 foot long; carries a ball of 17 pound 
§ ounces; caliber 54 inches; its weight 4500 pound, 

The culverin of the /ea/? fize, has its diameter 5 inches; is 12 
foot long ; weighing about 4000 pounds; carries a fhot 3 
inches ;. diameter, weighing 14 pounds gounces, SceDemi- 
CuLveERIN. ) 

CUMMIN *, the feed of a plant of the fame name, much like 
that of fennel; growing abundantly in the ifle of Malta, where 
it is fown and cultivated after the manner of corn, 

* The French frequently call it amis aigre, sharp or four anis. 

It is ufed with fuccefs in vertigo’s, wind-colics, tympanies, &c, 
It is efteemed excellent to retrieve the natural heat in ftallions, 
bulls,S'c. Pigeons are exceedingly fond of it ; whence fome make 
ufe of it to people their dove-houfes, incorporating it with an 
earth naturally faline, or fome other earth that has imbibed 
urine. 

This feed, as well as the common anife, yields, by expreffion, 
a kind of oil, efteemed fovereign in rheumatifins ; provided it 
be ufed with precaution, and in fmall quantities. 

CUNEIFORME os, in anatomy. See SPHENOIDES. 

CuNEIFORMIA ofa, denote the fourth, fifth, and fixth bones of 
the foot ; thus called from their wedge-like thape, being large 
above, and narrow below.—See Tab. Anat, (Ofteol.) fig. Ze lit. 
ec. fig. 3. n. 27. 29. 

‘They lie all three a-fide of one’ another, and are of different 
fizes ; their upper fide convex, and their under hollow; by 
which means, the mufcles and tendons in the bottom of the 
foot are not hurt in walking. 

At one end they have each a finus, which receives the os na- 
yiculare ; and at the other end they are joined each to one of 
the three inner bones of the metatarfus, 

CUNETTE, or Cuverre, in fortification, a deep trench, a- 
bout three or four. fathom wide, funk along the middle of a 
dry moat, to lade out the water ; .ar to make the paflage more 
difficult to the enemy. 

CUNEUS, one of the mechanical: powers ; 
Englith writers, called the wedge. 

Parabolic Cunzus. See the article PARABOLIC. 

CUNNUS *, the pudendum muliebre; or the anterior parts of 
the genitals of a woman, including the labia, pudendi, and 
mons veneris, See Pupenpum, 

* The |word is formed from the Greek nue, 
with-child. F 

CUP, calyx, a veffel fo called, of various forms and ufes, 
in the Ephem, German. we have a defcription of a exp made 
of a common pepper-corn, by Ofwald Nerlinger ; which holds 
1200 other ivory cups, each having its feveral handle; all gilt 
on the edges : with room for 400 more, 

Cups, among herbalifts, are thofe fhort green husks in which 
flowers grow ; fome being divided into two, three, four, five, 
or fix leaves. See Supplement, article CALYX. 

Cup fiuntain. See the article Fount arn. 

CUPOLA *, in architeG@ure, the fame with dome. See Dom E, 

* The word is Italian, formed of the barbarous Latin cuppala, 
otherwife called tho/a, and fornix. 

CUPPEL, Curer, or Copper, among chymifts, a veflel or u- 
tenfil, ufed in the tryi d purifying of gold and filver;  cal- 
led alfote/?. See Su it, article COPPELL, 
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CUPPING, an operation in chirurgery, for the difcharge of 
blood, and other humours by the skin. 

It is performed by collecting the humours into a tumour under 
the cutis; and letting them out thence, by fcarification ; 7. ¢- 
by feveral incifions made with 2 {carificator. , 
The inftruments ufed herein, are the cucurbitule, or cupping- 
glafes, and fearificator : the defeription of each whereof fee 
under their proper head. ’ 

Cupping is performed either with, or without fire. 

Cupping with fire, is the more ufual procefs; and is common- 
ly, among us, thus effeted : the air in the cavity of the cu- 
curbitula is heated, and fo rarefied, by the application of the 
flame of a lamp, or the like 5 and the veffel immediately ap- 
plied to the part to be cupped. a = 
Others, efpecially the French, proceed thus: a piece of card is 
cut round, and a lamp, or four little wax candles affixed to it: 
this ‘is placed after the manner of acandleftick on the part 
whereon the operation is to be performed, and covered with a 
cucurbitula or cupping-gla/s. ; 
After the included air has been well heated and rarefied with 
the flames of the candles, the glafs is clapped clofe to the skin 3 
which it has no fooner touched but the candles are extinguifh- 
ed, and the tumour is raifed. , sia : 
In cupping without fire, inftead of rarefying the air included in 
the cupping-gla/s by heat, itis done by a fyringe applied to the 
neck of the cupping gla/s, fitted with a brafs collar, cap, and 
valve: the cupping-gla/s being applied to the skin, and the fyringe 
wrought, patt of the air is pumped out of the cucurbitula 5 
and thus the tumour rifes, as in the former cafe. See SYRINGE. 
"The reafon of the pheenomen is this: the air included in the 
cupping-gla/s being rarefied, a great part of the load which before 
prefled the part and kept it down, and which ftill continues to 
prefs the reft of the body, is taken off; upon which the air, 
known to be contained. in the yeflels of the body, and mixed 
with the blood and juices, expands itfelf ; and raifesa tumour, 
carrying with it the fluids wherewith it is mingled. 

‘The operation is performed on the back, and on the breafts 
and thighs, to {top or promote the menfes; on the navel for 
the colick.—Cxpping is alfo ufed for defluxions on the eyes, for 
venomous wounds, and buboes ; on the head, for apoplexies, Se. 

Cuppinc-Giass, cucurbitula, in chirurgery, a glafs veffel, ap- 
plied to certain parts of the body, to draw the blood and other 
humours from within outwards ; to be afterwards difcharged, 
through feveral incilions made with a {carificator. 

"The veflel is of various dimenfions : fometimes, inftead of glafs, 
jt is made of wood, horn, brafs, filver, &e. 

When the cupping is to be performed with fire, the veffel is 
heated with candles,tow, a torch, lamp, or the like ; and in this 
ftate applied clofe to the part: the air in its cavity being by 
this means rarefied, and brought near to the condition of a va- 
cuum ; that part of the body covered by it becoming lef pref- 
fed by the air than the reft, its juices are forced up with the 
cutis, and raife a bunch in the cavity of the veflel: to which 
the {carificator being applied, and ten or twelve incifions made 
at the fame time, 2 plentiful evacuation is effected. 

‘To cup without fire, the veflel is fitted with a brafs neck; to 
whichia fyringe being applied, a rarefaction is produced, by 
working it to and fro: the reft is done as in the former cafe. 

CURATE, is properly a parfon, or vicar of a parifh, who hath 
the charge or cure, of the parifhioners fouls. See Cure, and 
Parson. 

Curare is now more generally ufed for a deputy, or fubftitute 
of the parfons or one who officiates in the place of the in- 
cumbent, or beneficiary. 

CURATIVE indication, among phyficians, that which directs 
what is to be done for the cure of a difeafe, See SymPprom, 
and INDICATION. 

CURATOR, in the civil law, a truftee, or perfon nominated 
to take care of the affairs, and interefts of a perfon emanci- 
pated, or interdiGted. 

Incountries where the Roman law prevails, between the age 
of 14nd 24 years, minors have curators affigned them : till 
14, they have tutors, 

Curator of an univerfity, in the united provinces, isan elective 
office, to which belongs the direétion of the affairs of the uni- 
verfity ; as, the adminiftration of the revenues, the infpection 
of the profeflors, &c. 

The curators are chofe by the ftates of each province: the 
univerfity of Leyden has three; the burghermatfters of the 
city have a fourth. 

CURDLING, the coagulating, or fixing of any fluid body; 
particularly milk. 

Paufanias fays, Arifteus fon of Apollo, and Cyrene daughter 
of the river Peneus, were the firft who found the fecret of 
durdling milk. 

At Florence, they curdle their milk for the making of cheefe 
with artichoke flowers; in licu of the rennet ufed for the 
fame purpofe among us. 

The Bifalte a people of Macedonia, Rochfort obferves, live 
wholly upon curdled milk, i, ¢. of curds. He adds, that curds 
is the whole food of the people of the upper Auvergne in 
France, and whey their only drink. 

Women newly delivered are fubject to have their milk curdled, 
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converted into little grumz in their breafts, which occafions 

violent pains, with a fhivering in the back. 

It is owing to the want of being fucked, whence the method 

of remedying, and preventing it, is apparent. 

CURE, in medicine. See PaLLiaTive cure. 

Cure of fouls, a benefice, the incumbent whereof has the charge, 
and guidance of the fouls of the people within a certain extent 
of ground, called a pari/h. 
Such is a vicar, a rector, 
bend, a dean, a chantor, &c. 

Size Cures. See thearticle Sinz. 

Cure, in falconry, the fame with cafting. See Castine. 

CURETES *, in antiquity, a fort of priefts, or people of the 

ifle of Crete ; called alfo corybantes. 

* The name curetes, according to Strabo, was giving them by rea- 
fon of their cutting off the hair before, to prevent the enemy’s 
taking hold thereof: the word being Greek, xupnzgs, of xvexs 
tonfure, from nego, tondo. Others derive it from xuestecoi, 
the feeding or educating of a child; by reafon they are faid to 
have educated Jupiter. 

The curetes are faid to have been originally of mount Ida, in 
Phrygia; for whlch reafon they were alfo called idzi daétyli. 
Ovid fays, they had their origin from a huge fhower of rain; 
Lucian and Diodorus Siculus reprefent them as very expert in 
cafting of darts; though other authors give them no weapons 
but bucklers and pikes: but all agree in furnifhing them with 
tabors, and caftanetta’s; and relate that they ufed to dance 
much to the noife and clafhing thereof. 
Some authors, however, give a different account of the curetes : 
according to Pezron, and others, the curetes were, in the times 
of Saturn, €%c, and in the countries of Crete and Phrygia, what 
the druids and bards were afterwards among the Gauls, &e. 
i. e. they were priefts who had the care of what related to re- 
ligion, and the worfhip of the Gods. 
Hence, as in thofe days it was fuppofed there was no commu- 
nication with the Gods but by divinations, auguries, and the 
operations of magick ; the curetes paffed for magicians and en- 
chanters: to thefe they added the ftudy of the ftars, of nature, 
and poefy ; and fo were philofophers, aftronomers, &Fe, 
Such were the curetes, and after them the druids; with this dif- 
ference, that the cwretes, in the time of the Titans, went to the 
wars ; for which reafon they were armed, and were wonderfully 
dextrous in dancing, cap-a-pe, fhaking their_bucklers and ja- 
yelins: from which aétion, Pezron conjectures, th took 
their their name, curetes; cure, in the Celtic, being the fame 
with zpsw, in the Greek: g. d. I ftrike or beat. 
According to Kircher, the curetes were what the /pirits are a~ 
mong the Cabbalifts, the powers in Dionyfius, the damins a- 
mong the Platonifts, and the genii among the Egyptians. 
Voftius, de Idolat. diftinguifhes three kinds of curetes ; thofe of 
ZEtolia, thofe of Phrygia, and thofe of Crete, who were ori- 
ginally derived from the Phrygians. 
The firft, he fays, took their name from xv¢es tonfure; in re- 
gard, from the time of a combat wherein the enemy feized 
their long hair, they always kept it cut: thofe of Phrygia and 
Crete, he fuppofes were fo called from xxp@-, young man, in 
regard they were young ; or becaufe they nurfed Jupiter when 
he was young. 
CURFEW, q.d. couvre-fex, a fignal of retreat, given in cities 
taken in war, &c. to advertife the inhabitants to go to bed, 
and not to ftir out any more. 
The curfeu-bell, wherewith the fignal was antiently given, was 
fometimes hung up as a punifhment of fedition, Pafquier fays, 
it was called carfou, and garefou; as being intended to adver- 
tife the people to fecure themfelves frofm the robbers and de~ 
bauchees of the night. 
The moft antient curfew, was that eftablifhed in England, by 
‘William the conqueror; who appointed, under fevere penal- 
ties, that at the ringing of a bell, at eight a-clock in the even- 
ing, every one fhould put out their lights, cover, or rake up 
their fires, and go to bed.—Whence, to this day, where a 
bell is acouftomed to be rung about bed-time, it is called cur- 
few-bell. 

CURIA, in our antient cuftoms,—It was ufual for the kings of 
England to fummons the bifhops, peers, and great men of the 
kingdom, to fome particular place, at the chief feftivals in the 
year ; and this aflembly is called, by our hiftorians, curia; be- 
caufe there they confulted about the weighty affirs of the na~ 
tion: whence it was fometimes alfo called, folemmis curia, ge- 
neralis curia, auguftalis curia, and curia publica, Bc, 

Curra advifare wilt, in law, isa deliberation, which the court 
fometimes take, before they give judgment in a caule whercin 
there feems to be any point of difficulty. 

Accedas ad CURIAM. ¢ Seauhenemel ACCEDAS. 

Wi bitpmn Out es (oF reas a § AvxILIUM, 

Curia baronum. See Court-BaRon. 

Curta claudenda, is a writ that lies againft him who fhould fence 
and enclofe the ground, but refurfes or defers to do it. 

Curia miliitum *, a court fo called ; antiently held at Carif- 
brook-caftle, in the ile of Wight. 

de Infula facere debet feBamad cx- 

caftri a sbroc, de tribus feptimanis im tres 

ia que voca tur curia militum. 
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ReusinCurta. See thearticle Recrus, _ _ 
Curia, among the Romans, denoted a portion, or divifion of a 
tribe. , ¢ 
Jn the time of Romulus, a tribe confifted of ten Curia, Or a thou- 
fand men ; each curig being one hundred 2 that legiflator made 
the firft divifion of his people into thirty curiae. 
Afterwards, curia, or domus curialis, became ufed for the place 
where each curia held its aflemblies, ; 
Hence, alfo, curia pafled to the fenate-houfe ; and it is from 
hence the moderns come to ufe the word curia, court, for a place 
of juftice, and for the judges, &c, there aflembled*. See Cour’, 


* Varro derives the word from cura, care, g. d. an affembly of 
people charged with the care of publick affairs: others deduce it 
from the Greeks; maintaining, that at Athens they called xupia 
the place where the magittrate held his aflizes, and the people 
ufed to aflemble: xupra, again, may come from xup@-, autho- 
rity, power ; in regard, it was here the laws were made. 

CURIALITAS anglie. See Courtesy of England. 

CURIO, the chief, and prieft of a curia. See Curta. bi 
Romulus, upon dividing the people into curt, gave each divi- 
fion a chief, who was to be prieft of that curia, under the title of 

i lamen curialis. 
he bre was to provide and officiate at the facrifices of the 
curia, which were called curionia 3 the curia furnifhing him with 
a {um of money on that confideration: which penfion or appoint- 
ment was called curionium. ’ 
Each divifion had the election of its curio; but all thefe particu- 
Jar curio’s, were under the dire&tion of a fuperior, or general, 
called curio maximus ; who was the head of the body ; and ele- 
&ted by all the curis’s, aflembled in the comitia curiata. 
Allthefe inftitutions were fet a-foot by Romulus, and confirm- 
ed by Numa, as Halicarnaffeus relates it. Godwyn will have 
two curio’s in each curia. 

CURIOSUS, an officer of the Roman empire, during the middle 
age, appointed to take care that no frauds and irregularities were 
committed ; particularly no abufes in what related to the pofts, 
the roads, &c. and to give intelligence to the court of what 
paffed in the provinces. : , 
‘This made the curio people of importance ; and put them in a 
condition of doing more harm than they prevented : on which 
account, Honorius cafhiered them, at leaft in fome parts of the 
empire, anno 415. 

The curio came pretty near to what we call controllers « they 
had their name from cura, care ; quod curis agendis S eveétioni- 
bus curfus publici infpiciendis operam darent, 

Academy of the CuRtost nature. See ACADEMY. 

CURLING /tuf in joinery. See Cross-GRAINED /huff, 

CURNOCK, a meafure of corn, containing four bufhels, or half 
a quarter. i a 2 ; 

CURRANTS, or Currans, a kind of little raifinsor dried grapes 
of different colours, black, white, or red ; brought from feveral 
places of the Archipelago, and among others, from the ifthmus 
of Corinth; whence their name, currants, q. d. corinths, 

They mutt be chofen new, fmall, and in large maffes ; and care 
be taken that the little Spanifh currants be not foifted in their 
room.—When made up in bales, they may keep two or three 
years, without ftirring, or giving them air.—T heir ufe is in fea- 
foning feveral viands, and in fome medicinal compofitions; 
where they ferve in lieu of raifins. Sir George Wheeler’s ac- 
count of thefe fruits, and the manner of preparing them is very 
curious.—The ifland of Zant, he obferves, is the chief place 
whence currants are brought: the Morea, or the ifthmus of 
Corinth, which was antiently the principal plantation, and 
whence the Latins denominated them uve Corinthiace, now 
produces no more; as having been much neglected: the jea- 
loufy of the Turks not allowing large veffels to enter the gulph 
to take them off their hands. ; : 

They donot grow on buthes, like our goofeberries, though that 
be the common opinion ; but on vines, like other grapes; ex- 
cept that the leaves are fomewhat thicker, and the grapes fome- 
what fmaller: they have no ftone, and, in this country, are 
all red, or rather black. ; 

They gather them in Auguft, difpofe them in couches on the 
ground till they be dry, clean them, and lay them up in maga- 
zines, which the natives call /eraglio’s; pouring them in at a 
hole, till the magazine be full.) They cling fo faft together by 
their own weight, that they are forced to be dug out with 
iron inftruments. 

To barrel them for fending abroad, they have people who greafe 
their feet and legs, and tread them clofe, that they may keep the 
better. They are fold for about twelve crowns the thoufand 
weight ; and pay as much cuftom to the ftate of Venice. 

Zant produces enough yearly to load five or fix veflels; Cepha- 
Jonia three or four ; and the other iflands one. The Englith 
havera faGtory at Zant; the Dutch two or three merchants, 
and the French one: the Englifh confuming more than fix 
times the quantity that both France and Holland do together. 
Thofe of Zant know but little of the ufe we make of them ; 
being perfuaded they only ferve in dying of cloth; and being 


entirely ignorant of the luxury of Chriftmas pyes, and Englifh 
puddings, 


CURRANT, or Covranr mm 


good money, or that which 
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pafles in commerce from one to another. See Co 


Currant accompts, Boox, 
CURRANT coins. Ase the articles Cons 
Currant price. PRIcE, 
Currant, Curranro, alfo denotes a fort of running French 
dance—fometimes, a mufical air in triple time, See Couranr. 
CURRENT, in hydrography, a ftream, or Aux of water in any 
dire€tion, 
Currents, in the fea, are either natural-and 
from the diurnal rotation of the earth on its 
taland particular, caufed by the waters being 
Promontories, or into gulphs and ftraights 5 w 
room to fpread, they are driven back, and thus 
dinary flux of the fea, 
The currents are {o violent under the equator, where the motion 
of the earth is the greateft, that they carry vellels very fpeedily 
from Africa to America ; but abfolutely prevent. their return 
the fame way : fo that fhips are forced to run as far as the for- 
tieth degree of latitude, to find a paflage into Europe, 
In the Straights of Gibraltar, the currents almoft conftantly drive 
to the eaftward, and carry fhips into the Mediterranean : they 
are ufually, too, found to drive the fame way in St. George’s 
channel, ‘The great violence and dangeroufnefs of the fea in the 
ftraights of Magellan, is attributed to two contrary currents fet- 
ting in, one from the fouth, and the other from the north fea. 
Corrents, with refpe& to navigation, may be defined, cer- 
tain progreffive motions of the water of the fea, in feveral places, 
either quite down to the bottom, or to a certain determinate 
depth ; by which a fhip may happen to be carried forward 
more fwiftly, or retarded in her courfe, according to the dire- 
Gtion or fetting of the current, in, with, or againit the courfe or 
way of the fhip, 
The bufinels of currents making a confiderable article in nayi- 
gation; the way they fet, together with their ftrength, is to be 
carefully obferved: this fome do by. the ripplings of the water, 
and by the driving of the froth along the fhore, when in fight of 
it: but the more ufual, as well as more accurate Way, is thus: 
They firft fix their boat, by throwing out a triangular piece of 
wood, with a piece of lead faftened to it and tied to the ftem of 
the boat witha cord ; and letting it fink fixty fathom,or more ; 
or,fometimes, by a kettle tied by the bowl, and funk,as the other, 
By either of thefe means, the boat. is brought to-ride as at an- 
chor; which done, the log’is caft over, the glafs turned, and as 
the log-line veers out, the drift.of the logis fet with the com- 
as. 
his fhews whether there be any current, or none}; and if any, 
which way it fets, and at what rate it drives : obferving, ‘how- 
ever, to add fomething to the drift, for the boat’s drift; for tho? 
fhe appear to ftand ftill, yet, in teality, the is'found to move: 
This addition experience has thus determined 3 if the line fhe 
ride by be fixty fathom, a third part of the drift to be added 3 if 
eighty fathom, a fourth; if an hundred, a fifth, 
If a fhip fail along the dire&tion ofa current, it is evident the ve- 
locity of the. current muft be added.to that Of the veflél : if her 
courfe be directly againft the,current, it mutt be fubtra&ted ; if 
fhe fail athwart the current, her motion will be compounded with 
that of the current ; and her velocity augmented or retarded, ac- 
cording to the angle of her direction, with that of the dire&tion 
of the current ; i, e. the will proceed in the diagonal of the two 
lines of direction, and will deferibe or pals through that di 
in the fame time wherein fhe would have defcribed either 
fides, by the feparate forces, 
Lo determine a fhip’s courfe and diftance, failing obliquely with, or 
againfia current. Suppofe, v. gr. the fails N. E. 110 miles, in 
a current which fets S. W, 30 miles in the fame time: to folve 
the problem geometrically ; fet of four points from N towards 
E, (Tab. Navigation, fig. 15.) and draw AC equal to 110 miles; 
from C draw CB, parallel to the line NNE, and equal to 30 
miles : laftly, draw AB, which will be the fhip’s true courfe and 
diftance. 
Lo find which trigonometrically. Inthe triangle AB C, there are 
given ACrr0,BC go, and the angle C,22° 30's then, A+-CBC 3 
AC—BC::t,4A+B:4,2B—A, That is, as the fum of 
AC and BC, wiz. 140, is to their difference 80. : fo is the tan- 
gent of 78° 45° to the tangent 10% 49’. Hence her true 
courfe appears to be N, E. 79 56’ eafterly. For her diftance ; as 
the fine of the angle A, 7° 56, is to the drift of the current 
BC, 30, fois the fine of the angle at C 22° 0', tothe diftance 
run, 83, two miles, 
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Under-CURRENTS.—Dr, Halley makes it highly probable, that in 


the Downs, in the Straights of Gibraltar, &c, there is an under~ 
current whereby as much water is carried Out, as is brought in 
by the upper-current. See UnDER-Currents. 

This he argues from the offing between the north and fouth 
Foreland, where it runs tide and half-tide, i.e. it is either ebb 
or flood in that part of the Downs three hours ere it is fo 
off at fea: acertain fign, that though the tide of flood runs a- 
loft, yet the tide of ebb runs under-foot, i. 2. clofe by the 
ground ; and foat the tide of ebb it will flow under-foot. 

This he confirms by an experiment in the Baltic Sound, com- 
municated to him by an able feaman prefent at the making it : 
being there, then, with one of the King’s frigates, they went 
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with their pinnace into the mid-ftream, and were carried. vio- 
lently by the current. Soon after that, they funk a basket with 
a large cannon-bullet, toa certain depth of water, which gave 
check to the boat’s motion ; and finking it fill lower and low- 
er, the boat was driven a-head to the windward, againft the 
upper-current : the current aloft, not being above four or five 
fathom deep. He added, that the lower the basket was let 
down, the ftronger the under-current was found. 
From this principle, it is ealy to account for that vaft draught of 
water continually pouring in with the current out of the At- 
Jantic into the Mediterranean, through the Straights of G ibral- 
tar ; a paflage about twenty miles broad : yet, without any fen- 
fible rifing of the water along the coafts of Barbary, Sc, or any 
overflowing of the lands, which there lie very low. 
CURRICULUS*, in our antient writers, denotes the year, or 


courfe of a year, 


® Adum eff hoe annorum dominice incarnations quater guingua- 
genis SF quit uies, guinis luftris &@ tribus curriculis, i.e. In 
the year 1028 ; for four times fifty makes two hundred, and five 
times two hundred makes one thoufand ; five /u/fra are twenty- 


five years, and three curriculivare three years. 


CURRIED hide. See the article H1pE. / 

CURRYING, a method of preparing leather, with oil or tallow ; 
which raifes on the hair, or wool-fide, a kind of grain, not un- 
like that of morocco. Though there is alfo a kind of curried 

leather without grain. : , 

Currying is the laft preparation, and puts the leather in a condi- 

tion to be ufed for fhoes, faddles, harnels, &ec, It is equally pra- 

Gtifed on theep, calf, and bullocks-skins. 

The colours given in currying are, black, white, red, yellow, 

and green: the other colours are given by the skinners ; who 

differ from the curriers in this, that they apply their colours on 
the flefh-fide ; the carriers on the hair-fide. 

Manner of currying, in black, with the grain, —Of blacks there 

are four cafes: either the skins are put in tallow on both fides ; 

or oil is ufed, in lieu of tallow, on the fleth-fide; or tallow is 
afed alone on the hair-fide, and nothing on the other 5 or tallow 
is ufed on both fides, but no grain raifed, 

The two firft are ufed for cows and calves leather ; the fecond 

is the only way ufed for fheep; and the two laft are ufed oc- 

cafionally for cow and bullock ; for calf and fheep, they ufe fu- 
mac on the flefh-fide, which gives an orange-caft. 

For neais-skin in black; the skin, coming from the tanner, is 

wet feveral times with a broom, rolled and trod under-foot to 

make it traGtable, drained, and as much of the remaining flefh 
as pofible taken off with the knife ; hung in the air till half 
dry, then wet and trampled again, and again. 

This done, it is rubbed over with a pummel, or call having 
-5in manner of teeth, to render it {till more pliant; and 
with ftraw, to prepare it to receive the tallow; which 
d, boiling hot, on both fides. 

n is then findged a fecond time, laid four hours ina vet 
fel of freth water, trampled, and worked a fecond time with 
the pummel on each fide, and ftoutly drained ; fmeered over 
with its firft black made of galls and ferailles, boiled in beer-a- 
gre, or four beer; half dried, ftretched ona table, and thegrain 
beat down witha flat iron inftrument drawn oyer it from place 
to place. 

Tt now receiyes'its fecond black, made of galls, copperas, and 
gum arabic ; when dry, and ftretched on a table, it is fmeered 
over with beer-agre ; then folded from corner to corner,and the 
pummel drawn ov it to cut the grain, firft on the hair-fide, 
thenon the fleth-fide ; the laft with a pummel of cork : the beer 
hanging in it is taken out with a hair rubber, boiled in hatter’s 
lye; and the skin faftencd to the table,and cleaned with the iron 
inftrament abovementioned, and again wiped with a piece of 
worfted ftocking. ‘The skin is now brightned, on the hair-fide 
witha luftre made of barberries, to prepare it to receive its laft 
grain, Th in, wealready obferved, is begun, by folding the 
skin, the hair-fide inwards, feveral ways: to finifh it, it is again 
folded, after its firft luftre, two ways ; firft from corner to cor- 
ner, alittle flanting; then a-crofs, 2. ¢. firft direétly, or from 
eye to eye, then from head to tail. i 

The grain thus formed, the latt Juftre, which makesits laft pre- 
paration, isgiven ; compofed of gum arabic, garlic, beer vine- 
gar, and Flanders fize, boiled together, and applied cold. 

Calf- skin, in black, is prepared much after the fame manner ; 
though begun differently. After wetting, taking offas much of 
the flefh remaining as poflible, and drying; they pounce the 
fiefh-fide with a hard, rough, pumice-ftone, which makes it 
more fmooth and gentle; then give the grain with the pum- 
mel, put in the tallow: the reft as before, 
Sheep-skins, in black, What thefe have peculiar in their prepa- 
ration, is, that they are firft ftretched on a table to get off the 
bourre, or tan wherewith they are lo: den 3 then wet, trod un- 
der-foot, and tallow added on the hair-fide ; they are again wet, 
again trod, ftretched on the table, and the water fqueezed out 
with the pummel 5 then blacked, repafled under the pummel on 
each fide, dried, and all the roughnefs and inequality pared off 
with a flat, round, cutting inftrument: the reft as before, 
Sleek-leather, ox that without any grain, made of cows or bul- 
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little in its preparation from the former. 
wet, trod, and pafled under the pummel, thé 
the reft as in the firftarticle: obferving. ‘that 
the tallow be applied on both fi s thick as poffible : bene now 
fteeped in water, trod, frized, and black ed the firft time ; the 
fecond black is next laid on, till the hair-fide be quite {hiodth 
Laftly, after receiving the two luftres, they are prefled Reich, 
two tables ; without plaiting or folding them in any manner 
during the whole preparation, ‘ 


CURSED. See the articles AccursED and Corzne 
y -D ZNED! 
CURSITOR, an officer or clerk belonging to the court of chan- 


cery, who maketh out original writs, 

Thefe are alfo called clerks of the courfe; and are twenty four in 
number : making a corporation of themfelyes. To each of them 
are allotted feveral fhires; in which fhires they make out fuch 
original writs as are by the fubjeét required. 

CURSOR, a little ruler, or label of brafS, divided like a line of 
fines, and fliding in a groove, or notch, along the middle of a~ 
nother label, or ruler, reprefenting the horizon and always at 
tight angles to it—It is ufed in the analemma, q a 

Cursor is alfo ufed for a point {crewed on the beam-compafs ; and 
which may be moved, or flidden along the beam thereof, for the 
ftriking of greater or lefs circles, See Baie Comacs’ 

CU RTAILING, in the manage, the docking, or cutting off a 
horfe’s tail. cs 
The practice of curtailing is no where in vogue fo much as in 
England ; it being a popular opinion, that the cutting off the 
tail renders the horfe’s chine or back the ftronger, and more a- 
ble to bear burdens : which feems warranted by experience, 
The amputation is ufually made between the fourth and fifth 
joints of the tail ; a ligature being firft tied tight about the place. 
to prevent the flux of blood; and the raw ftump afterwards 
feared up with a hot iron, till the extremities of the veflels be all 
ftopped. 

CURTAIN, in fortification. See the article Curtin. 

CURTATE diftance, in aftronomy, the diftance of a plartet’s 
place from the fun, reduced to the ecliptick ; or, the interval 
between the fun, and that point where a perpendicular let fall 
from the planet, meets with the ecliptic. 

CURTATION, the interval between a planet’s diftance from the 
fun, and the curtate diftance. : 
From the preceding article, it is eafy to find the curtate diftance; 
whence the manner of conftru€ting tables of curtations is obvi- 
ous. ! 
The quantity of inclination, reduétion, and curtation of a planet. 
depending on the argument of the latitude ; Kepler, in his Re- 
dolphin tables, reduces the tables of them all into one, under the 
title of tabule latitudinarie. 

CURTESY. See the article CourTEsy. 

CURTICONE, in geometry, a cohe whole top is cut off by a 
plane parallel to its bafis ; called alfo truncated cone, See Trun- 
CATED, 

CURTIN*, Curtain, or Courting, in fortification, that part 
of a wall, or rampart, which is between two baftions ; or which 
joins the flanks thereof.—See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. lit. qq. 


* Du Cange derives the word from the Latin cortina, 
alittle county court, inclofed with walls: he fa 
in imitation hereof, that they gave this name to the walls and 
parapets of cities, which inclofe them like courts: he adds, that 
the cvrtains of beds take their name from the fame origin; that 
cortis was the name of the general's, or prince’s tent; and that 
thofe who guarded it were called cortinarii and ca 


The curtin is ufually bordered with a parapet five foot high ; 
behind which the foldicrs ftand to fire upon the covert waygand 
into the moat. u 
Befiegers feldom carry on their attacks 
caufe it is the beft flanked of any part. 
4ngle of the CURTIN. 
Complement of the CURTIN 


CURVATURE of a lin 


e, is its bending, or flexure ; whereby jt 


becomes a curve, of fuch peculiar form and properties, 

Thus, the curvature of the-circle is fuch, as that all points of 
the periphery are equally diftant from one point within, called 
the center. 


atures of different circles, are to each other reciprocally 
as their radii, 

CURVE, in geometry, a line whofe feveral points tend feveral 
ways, or are pofited towards different quarters. See Ling. 
In this fenfe, the word is ufed in oppofition to a frat line ; whofe 
feveral points are pofited towards the fame quarter. 
Hence, figures terminated with lines of the firft fort are called 
curvilinear figures; in oppofition to thofe terminated with the 
latter, called rectilinear figures, 
The doftrine of curves, and of the figures and folids generated 
from them, conftitute what we call the higher geometry, 
Ina curve, the line A D, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 5 1.) biflecting the 
parallel lines MM, is called the diameter: if the lines be equi- 
diftant, and it cut them at right angles, it is.called the axis; and 
the point A, whence the diameter is drawn, is called the'ver- 
tex. 
The equidiftant lines M M are called ordinates, ox applicates ; 

and 
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and their halves, P M, Semiordinates. 

The portion of the diameter A P, between the vertex, or other 
fixed point, and an ordinate, is called the abfeiffe, 

And the concourfe of all the diameters, the center. 

Curves are diftinguifhed into algebraic, frequently with Des 
Cartes called geometrical; and tranfeendental, called by the fame 
Cartes, &¥c.. mechanical curves, 

Algebraical Curves, ate thofe wherein the relation of the abfciffes 
AP, AP, AP, fig. 52, to the femiordinates M P, MP, M PB; 
may be exprefled by an algebraical equation, 

Suppofe, v. gr. ina circle, AB =a, APs, PM=y; then 
will PB=a—.x; confequently, as P M—=AP, P B, y=ax 
~-x+, Or, fuppofe P C=, A Ca, PM=}; then will 
M C?:==PC:?=P Mz 3 that is, @?@ — yz =y, 

Note, Thofe are alfo called algebraical curves, which are of a 
determinate order ; fo, as that the equation always continues 
the fame in the feyeral points of the curve, 

Moft authors, after Des Cartes, call algebraic curves, geometrical 
ones; as admitting none elfe into the conftru@tion of problems ; 
nor, confequently, into geometry. But Sir Ifaac Newton, and 
after him Meff. Leibnitz and Wolfius are of another opinion ; 
and think, that inthe conftruGtion of a problem, one curve is 
not to be preferred to another, for its being defined by a more 
fimple equation, but for its being more eafily defcribed, 

Tranjcendental Curve, is that which cannot be defined by an al- 

gebraic equation. 
Thefe curves, Des Cartes, &c. call mechanical ones (fee Mz- 
CHANICAL) and under that notion exclude them out of geo- 
metry: but Newton and Leibnitz, for the reafon abovemen- 
tioned, are of another opinion, Indeed, Leibnitz has found a 
new kind of equations, which he calls tranfcendental equations ; 
whereby even tranfcendental curves, and thofe which are not of 
any determinate order, i. e, which do not continue the fame in 
all the points of the curve, may be defined. Aé?, erudit. Lif. 
an. 1684, p. 234. 

Algebraic Curves of the fame kind or order, are thofe whofe equa- 
tions rife to the fame dimenfion, 

‘Geometrical lines being’ defined by the relation between the 
ordinates and abfcifles, or (which is the fame, by the number 
of points wherein they may be cut by a right line) are well di- 
ftinguithed into two kinds or orders: in which view, lines of 
the firft order will be right lines; and thofe of the fecond, or 
quadratic order, will be curves, viz, the conic Seeions, 
Now, a curve of the firft kind isthe fame with a line of the fe- 
cond, (a right line not being numbered among curves) and a 
curve of the fecond kind, is the fame with a line of the third, 
Thus, curves of the firf Hind, are thole whofe equations rife to 
two dimenfions ; if they rife to three, the curves are of the fecond 
hind; if to four, of the third, &c. ‘ 
Thus, e. gr. the equation for a circle is, pa x—x2, or qty? 
y=*, Acircle, therefore, isa curve of the firft kind, 
Again, @ curve of the firft kind, is that defined by the equation 
ax—y 5 and a curve of the fecond kind, that defined by the equa- 
tion a? = y3. 
for the various curves of the fitft kind, and their properties, fee 
Conic /edtions, 
For curves of the fecond kind, Sir Tfaac Newtori has a diftin& 
treatife, under the title of enumeratin linearum tertii ordinis, 
Curves of the fecond and other higher kinds, he obferves, have 
parts, and properties fimilar to thofe of the firft : thus, as the 
conic fections have diameters and axes 3 the lines cut or biflected 
by thefe, ate called erdinates 3 and the iriterfe@tion of the curve 
and diameter, the vertex : fo, in curves of the fecond kind, any 
two parallel right lines being drawn fo as to meet the curve in 
three points; a right line cutting thefe parallels fo, as that the 
fum of the two parts between the fecant and the curve on one 
fide, is equal to the third part terminated by the curve on the 
other fide, will cut, in the fame mariner, all other right lines 
parallel to thefe, and that meet the curve in three points, i, ¢, 
fo, as that the fum of the two parts on one fide, will be ftill 
equal to the third part on the other fide, 
Thefe three parts, therefore, thus equal, may be called ordinates, 
or applicates ; the fecant the diameter ; and where it cuts the 
ordinates at right angles, the axis: the interfeCtion of the dia- 
meter and the cuyve, the vertex 3 and the concourfe of the two 
diameters, the center ; and the concourfe of all the diameters, 
the common or general center. 
Again, asa hyperbola of the firft kind has two afymptotes ; that 
of the fecond has three, that of the third four, &c, and as the 
Parts of any right line between the conic hyperbola and its two 
afymptotes are equal on either fide; fo, in hyperbolas of the 
fecond kind, any right line cutting the curve and its three afym- 
Ptotes in three points; the fum of the two parts of that right 
line, extended from any two afymptotes, the fame way, to two 
Points of the curve, is equal to the third part, extended from 
the third afymptote, the Contrary way, to the third point of 
the curve, See AsymprorTe, HyPersona, &c. 
Again, as in other conic feétions, not parabolical, the fquare of 
an ordinate, 7, ¢. the rectangle of the ordinates drawn to con- 
trary parts of the diameter, is to the te€tangle of the parts of 


y the diameter terminated at the vertices of an ellipGs or hyper- 
OL. 
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bola, as 4 given line, called the latus reéium, is to that part of 
the diameter which lies between the vertices, and called the 
latus tranfuerfum: {05 in curves of the fecond kind, not parabo-+ 
lical, the parallelepiped under three ordinates, is to the parallels 
epiped under the parts of the diameter cut off at the ordinates 
and the three vertices of the figure, in a given ratio : wherein, 
if there be taken three right lines fituate at the three parts of 
the diameter between the vertices of the figure, each to each 3, 
then thofe three right lines may be called the datera re€ia of 
the figure, and the parts of the diameter between the vertices, 
the latera tranfoerfa, 
And, as in a conic parabola which has only one vertex to one 
and the fame diameter, the relangle under the ordinates, is 
equal to the re€tangle under the part of the diameter cut off at 
the ordinates and vertex, anda given right line called the Jatus 
reclum: fo, in curves of the fecond kind, which have only two 
vertices to the fame diameter, the parallelepiped under three or- 
dinates, is equal to the parallelepiped under two parts of the 
diameter cut off at the ordinates and the two vertices, and a 
given right line, which may therefore be called the atus tranf- 
verfum, f 
Further, as in the conic fetions, where two "parallels termina- 
ted on each fide by a curve, are cut by two parallels termina~ 
ted on each fide by a curve ; the firft by the third, and the fe- 
cond by the fourth: the re€tangle of the parts of the firft, is ta 
the rectangle of the parts of the fecond, as that of the fecond 
is to that of the fourth : fo; when four fuch right lines occur 
in a curve of the fecond kind, each in three points ; the parallel- 
epiped of the ‘parts of the firft, will be to that of the parts of 
the fecond, as that of the fecond to the parts of the fourth. 
Laftly, the legs of curves, both of the Sift, fecond, and higher 
Kinds, are either of the parabolic or hyperbolic kind: an hyper- 
bolic leg, being that which approaches infinitely towards fome 
afymptote ; a parabolic, that which has no afymptote. 
Thefe legs are beft diftinguithed by their tangents; for, if the 
point of contaét go off to an infinite diftance, the tangent of the 
hyperbolic leg, will coincide with the afymptote ; and that of 
the parabolic leg, recede infinitely, and vanifh, The afym- 
Ptote, therefore, of any leg, is found by feeking the tangent of 
that leg to a point infinitely diftant ; and the bearing of an in- 
finite leg, is found by feeking the pofition of a Tight line pa~ 
rallel to the tangent, when the point of conta& is infinitely 
remote: for this line tends the fame way towards which the 
infinite leg is direéted, 
URVES of the fecond kind,—Sir Tfaac Newton reduces 
all curves of the /econd kind to four cafes of equations: in the firft, 
the relation between the ordinate and abfcifle, making the ab- 
{cifle x, and the ordinate J, aflumes this form xyyteys 
axtb xxteextad, In the fecond cafe, the equation aflumes 
this form xy =a xt 13 x: +exted Inthe third cafe, the 
equatio @x34t-bx* + ext-d. Inthe fourth, the equa- 
tion is of this form, Y= a8 fb Lex td, 


Enumeration of the Curves of the fecond kind.—Under thefe four 


cafes, the fame author brings a vaft number of different forms 
of curves, to which he gives different names, 

A hyperbola lying wholly within the angle of the afymptotes, 
like a conic hyperbola, he calls an inferibed hyperbola; that which 
cuts the afymptotes, and contains the parts cut off within its 
own periphery, a circumfcribed hy perbola ; that, one of whofe in- 
fiaite legs is infcribed, the other circumfcribed, he calls ambi- 
genal; that whofe legs look towards each other, and are dire~ 
Ged the fame way, converging ; that where they look contrary 
ways, diverging ; that where they are convex’ different ways, 
crofs-legeed ; that applied to its afymptote with a concave ver- 
tex and diverging legs, conchoidal; that which cuts its afym- 
ptote with contrary flexures, and is produced each way into 
contrary legs, anguineous, or fnake-like ; that which cuts its con- 
jugate a-crofs, erucifarm ; that which returning around cuts it- 
felf, nadated that whofe two Parts concur in the angle of con- 
taét, and there terminate, cufpidated; that whofe conjugate is 
oval, and infinitely fmall, i, ¢. a point, pointed; that which 
from the impofiibility of its two roots, is without either oval, 
node, cufp, or point, pure: and in the fame manner he deno- 
minates a parabola, to be converging, diverging, cruciform, &c, 
Where the number of hyperbolic legs, exceeds that of the conic 
hypetbolas he denominates the hyperbola redundant. 

Now, the various curves which he enumerates under thefe four 
cafes, are in number 723 whereof nine are redundant byperbolas, 
without diameters, having three afymptotes including a triangle, 
the firft confifting of three hyperbolas, one in/cribed, another cir. 
cumfcribed, another ambigenal, with an oval 3 the fecond nada- 
ted; the third cufpidated; the fourth pointed; the fifth and 
fixth pure; the feventh and eighth cruciform ; the laft anguineal, 
There are twelve redundant hyperbolas, havirig only one diame- 
ter: the firft oval, the fecond nodated, the third cufpidated, the 
fourth pointed; the fifth, fixth, feventh, and hth, pure; the 
ninth and tenth cruciform; the eleventh and twelfth conchoidal. 
‘Two are redundant hyperbolas, with three diameters, 

Nine are redundant hyperbolas, with three afymptotes converg- 
ing to a common point; the firft formed of the fifth and fixth 
redundant parabolas, whofe afymptotes include a triangle ; the 
fecond, of the feyenth and eighth ; the third and fourth, of the 
2Hhbh ninth; 
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! ninth; the fifth is formed of the fifth and fer 
ii dundant hyperbolas, with one diameter the fixth, of the fixth 
it and fevénth ; the feventh, of the eighth and ninth; the eighth, 
of the tenth and eleventh; the nth, of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth: all which converfions are effeéted, by diftinguifhing 
the triangle comprehended between the afymptotes, till it va- 
nifh into a point, Six are defective parabolas, having no dia- 
meters : the firft oval, the fecond nodated, the third cufpidated, 
: the fourth painted, the fifth pure. 
1 Seven are defective hyperbolas, hav 
i fecond conchoidal, with an eval; th 7 
ie cufpidated, which is the ciffoid of the antients 5 
| fixth pointed, the feventh pure. 
i Phieitate parabolic sypaitolie having diameters : the firft oval, 
the fecond redated, the third cafpidat ed, the fourth pointed, the 
fifth pure, the fixth cruciform, the feventh anguincous. 
Four are parabolic hyperbolas. Four are hyperbolifms of the 
hyperbola, Three hyperbolas of the ellipfis, Two hyperbolifms 
of the parabola. se ty 
] Five are diverging parabolas: one, a trident, the fecond oval, the 
third nodated, the fourth pointed, the fifth cu/pidated ; (this is 
Neil’s parabola, ufually called the femicubic parabola :) the fixth, 
pure. 
‘Laftly, one commonly called the cx 
nical defeription of CURVES.-T°. 
nitude, PA D, P'BD, (Tab. Geometry, fig, 53.) revolve round 
poles given in pofition, A and B; and their legs, AP, BP, 
with their point of concourfe, P, pafs over another right line: 
the other two legs A D, BD, with their point of concourfe D, 
will defcribe a conic fe€tion paffing through the poles A, B: un- 
lefs that line happen to pafé through either of the poles A or B; 
ot unlefs the angles BAD and AB D vanifh together: in 
which cafes, the point will deferibe a right line. 
2°. Now, if the legs, AP, BP, by their point of concourfe, P, 
thus defcribe a-conic fection pafling through one of the poles, 
ne A; the other two, AD, BD, with their point of concourfe D, 
; will defcribe a curve of the fecond kind, palling through the other 
pole B, and having a double point in the firft pole A: unlefs 
the angles BAD, A BD, vanifh together ; in which cafe, the 
Ped point D will deferibe another conic fetion, pafling through the 
pole A. 
3°. If the 


feventh of the re- 


ifig diameters : the firft and 
re third nodated, the fourth 
the fifth and 


bic parabola, 
If two angles given in mag- 


F conic {ection deferibed by the point P, pafs through 
neither of the poles A, Bs the point D will deferibe a curve of 
the fecond or third kind, having a double point: which double 
point will be found in the concourfe of the defcribing legs AD, 
BD, when the two angles BAP, ABP, vanifh together. The 
i curve defcribed will be of the /écond kind, when the angles BAD, 
ABD, vanith together 5 otherwife of the third dind, having two 
other double points in the poles A and B. 
With regard to double points of curves: we have obferved that 
curves of the fecond kind may be cut by a right line in thofe 
points: now two of thefe fometimes coincide, v. gr. when the 
right line pafles through an infinitely {mall oval ; or through the 
concourfe of two parts of a curve, mutually cutting each other, 
and uniting in acufp. Sometimes all the right lines only cut the 
curve in one point ; asin ordinates of the cartefian and cubic pa- 
rabola, &c. In which cafe, we muft conceive the right lines 
paling through two other points of the curve, placed, as it were, 
| at an infinite diftance : two of thefe coincident interfections, 
whether at a finite or infinite diftance, make what we call a 
double point, 
Genefis of Curves of the fecond order by fhadows.—If the fhadows 
1 of figures be projected on an infinite plane, illumined by a lucid 
point; the fhadows of conic fe€tions will {till be conic feCtions ; 
thofe of curves of the fecond kind, will be curves of the fecond 
kind; thofe of the third kind, curves of the third kind, &, 
And as a circle, in projecting a fhadow, generates all the conic 
fe&tions ; fo, the five diverging parabolas, with their fhadows, 
generate and exhibit all other curves of the fecond kind. 
And in this manner maya train of fimple curves of other kinds 
be found, which fhall form all the other curves of the fame kind, 
by their fhadows projeéted from a lucid point, upon plane. 
Defcription of Curves of the {econd order, having double points — 
H ‘ Thefe are all defcribed from feven given points, whereof one is 
the double point itfelf: thus, let there be given any feven points 
ab ie of the curve to be defcribed; as, v. gr. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
: (Tab. Geometry, fig. 54.) whereof A is the double point : join the 
; point A, and any other two points, v. gr. B and C; and let the 
re angle CAB of the triangle ABC, revolve about its vertex A; 
and another of the angles ABC, aboutits vertex B. And when 
the point of concourfe C, of the legs AC, BC, is fucceffively 
applied’ to the four other points, D, E, F, G, let the concourfe 
! ; of the remaining legs A B and BA, fall on the four points P, 
| Q,R,5. 
Through thofe four points, and the fifth A, defcribe a conic 
fection ; and let the forementioned angles CAB, CBA, fo re- 
i volve, as that the point of concourfe of the legs A B, B A, ma 
pafs over that conic fection ; and the concourfe of the other legs 
AC, BC, will defcribe the propofed curve. a 
Ufe of thefe Curves in the conftruétion of equations. ~The ufe of 
curves in geometry is, by means of the interfections thereof, to 
folve problems, See ConsTRUCTION. 


CUS 


Suppofe, v. gr. an equation to be conftructed of nine dimenfions, 
as 0? 4b xe? tex td x5 te xt 4 frie ot i Roe, 
where 4, ¢, d, &c. fignify any given quantities affected with the 
figns ++ and—: affume the equation to a cubic parabola «==y ; 
and the firft equation, writing y for x3 will come out y3-- :y 
hey bast y tery my Efi eg eth x bdso; an 
equation to another curve of the fecond kind, where m or fmay 
be aflumed or annulled at pleafure. And by the defcriptionsand 
interfeCtions of thefe curves will be given the roots of the equa~ 
tion to be conftruéted, It is fufficient to defcribe the cubical pa~ 
rabola once. If the equation to be conftructed, by omitting the 
two laft terms } x and 4, be reduced to feven dimenfions je the 
other curve, by expunging m, will have the double point in the 
beginning of the abfcifle, and may be eafily defcribed as above: 
if it be reduced to fix dimenfions, by omitting the three laft 
terms, taking g+-hx+4; the other curve, by expunging /, 
will become a conic fe@tion: and if, by omitting the three Taft 
terms, the equation be reduced to three dimenfions, we fhall 
fall on Dr, Wallis’s conftruGtion by the cubic parabola and 
right line. 

Reftification of a Curve, denotes the finding a right line equal to 
a curve. For the praxis hereof, fee RECTIFICATION of curves. 

Inflection of a Curve. See the article INFLECTION. 
Quadrature of a CURVE, the finding the area, or {pace included by 
a énrve; or the affigning a fquare equal to a curvilinear pace, 
Family of Curves, is an aflemblage of feveral curves of different 
kinds, all defined by the fame equation of an indeterminate de- 
gree; but differently, according to the diverfity of their kind. 
E. gr. Suppofe an equation of an indeterminate degree, a™—'x 

yy", Ifm==2, then will a =y"5 if m= 3, then will a? » 

“35 if m= 4, then ad x—yt, Se. All which carves are faid 
tobe of the fame family, or tribe. 
The equations whereby the families of curves are defined, are not 
to be confounded with the tranfcendental ones : for though, with 
regard to the whole family, they be of an indeterminate degree, 
yet, with refpeét to each feveral curve of the family, they a 
determinate ; whereas tranfcendent equations are of an indefi- 
nite desree, with refpect to the fame curve. 
Allalgebraic curves, therefore, compofe a certain family, con- 
fifting of innumerable others 5 each whereof comprehends infi- 
nite kinds. For fince the equations whereby the curves are defined 
enter the facta, either of the powers of the abfcifles and femior- 
dinates into the given coefficients, or of the powers of the ab- 
{cifles into the powers of the femiordinates, or of the mere given 
quantities ; and all equations may be equal to nothing, (wv. gr. if 
axcay, thena x=y*= 0); the equation for all algebraical 
curves will be ay" -bx" +. cy +d foo. 

Cauflic CURVE. et Caustic. 

Diacauftic CURVE. } See the articles ¥ Dra causrre: 

Exponential Curve, is that defined by an exponential equation 5 
that is, by an equation wherein is an exponential quantity, v. gr: 
x, aX, Oe. 
The {ymptoms, properties, genefes, Sc. of particular curves, Vv. gr. 
the cyclid, logarithmic curve, conchoid, bc. fee under their pi 
heads, Cycioip, LOGARITHMIC, ConcHoID, We. Y 


Radial CurvEs, RapviaL. 
gs 3 


Regular CURVES. REGULAR. 

Charaéteriftic triangle of a CURVE. CHARACTERISTIC, 

CURVET, in the manage. See Courver. 

CURVIWZINEAR; or CurviLInEAL figures, in geometry, are 
fpaces bounded by crooked lines ; as the circle, ellipfis, fpheri- 
cal triangle, Se. 

CurviLInEAR angle. ANGLE. 

CuRVILINEAR fuperficies. }sec the articles 9 sy peRFrcres, 

CURULE chair, fella Curvtis, in antiquity, a high ivory chair, 
wherein certain of the Roman magiftrates had a right to fit. 
The curule magiftrates were the adiles, praetors, cenfors, and 
confuls, 

The fenators who had born thefe charges, were carried to the 
fenate on curule chairs; asalfo thofe who triumphed: the chair 
being fitted into a kind of chariot, currus; whence the origin 
of the word curulis, 

The curule chair is ufed on medals, to exprefs a curude magiftra- 
cy: when traverfed by a hafta, it is the fymbol of Juno, and 
ferves to exprefs the confervation of princefles, 

Curuxe fiatues. See the article Statue, 

CUSP, cu/pis, properly denotes the point or a fpear, or fword ; but 
is ufed in aftronomy, to exprefs the points of horns of the moon, 
or other luminary. 

Inaftrology, Cusr is ufed for the firft point of each of the twelve 
houfes, ina figure, or {cheme of the heavens, See House. 

CUSPIDATED, in botany, is when the leaves of a ower end in 
a cufp, or point, refembling that of a {pear. 

CuspipaTeED hyperbola, &c. See Curve. 
CUSTODE admittends, and CustoDE an 
the admitting, or removing of guardians 
Custopes libertatis anglia, authoritate parliamenti, was the ftyle or 
title in which writs, and other judicial proceedings, did run in 
the time from the death of king Charles 1. till Oliver was de- 
clared proteétor, &c. 

CUSTODIA. See Recro de cuftodia terra & haredis. 


vendo, are writs for 
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Hrervede deliberando ahi qui habet Custopiam terre. See Hx- 
REDE. : 

CUSTOM. is ufed to denote the manners, ceremonies, or ways 

of living of a people, which in time have turned into habit, 
and by ufage obtained the force of laws, 
In this fenfe, cu/fom implies things that were at firft voluntary, 
but are become neceflary by ufe: thus, the prefents made by 
officers at their admiffion into pofts, are only due becaufe they 
have pafled into cuflom. H 

Custom alfo fignifies the doing, or not doing, certain things, 
introduced by the greateft part of the people of a country, 
or province, h 
If there be nothing evil in fuch cuftom, it obliges, till it be 
cither abrogated by a contrary cuffom, or a law. ) 
For a cuftom thus eftablifhed to have the force of a law, it is 
neceflary, ordinarily, that it be founded on fome natural e- 
quity, or fome confiderable good ; and that it have fubfifted 
ultra tritavum : but, as this is hard to prove, it is fufficient if 

two or more witneflés depofe they heard their fathers fay the 
fame of their time. IF it be matter of record, the continu- 
ance of 100 years is fufficient. : 
"Phe effect of a cu/fom thus circumftantiated, is, that it has the 
fame force and authority as a law; making what we call lex 
non feripta ; and that in popular ftates and limited monarchies, 
it ferves to interpret the written laws: for in abfolute monar- 
chies, it is the king alone has the power of interpreting laws. 
Hence, the word cu/tom is ftill retained, and ferves to exprefs 
the particular rights and municipal laws eftablifhed by ufage in 
particular provinces, &c. after they are reduced into written 
laws, 
In this fenfe, moft of the common law of England is Jex non 
Jeripta ; being originally no more than the cufloms of our fore- 
fathers. 
Lex non feripta, in this fenfe, is ufed in oppofition to /atutes 
or acts of parliament ; which commence laws at once, 
Cowel diftinguithes cw/fom from prefription, in that the former 
is more general, and relates to feveral perfons; whereas the 
latter is ufually confined to this or that man. Five years time, 
too, are ordinarily fufficient for prefcription , whereas for 
cuftom there are required 100, pricitt 
Cujtoms are real things, and are included within their limits or 
territories: they are either ducal, i, ¢. reftrained to this or that 
place, or general, 
The cuflom of Paris, ferves asa rule for all the other places of 
France ; where they have no provifions contrary thereto, 
The Romans were governed'by cuftoms, or unwritten laws, af- 
ter the expulfion of their kings. 
Cefar obferves, that the Gauls had their cuftoms, which they 
conftantly retained ; and that it was impofiible for the Romans 
to govern them by any other laws: fo that it was only the 
provinces bordering on Italy that seccined the Roman laws, 
Dower by Custom. . OWER. 
Suit Custom. } See un atticles $ Suir. 
Customs, in commerce, the dues, duties, 
chants to the king, for carrying out, 
chandizes. 
The cuffoms of goods exported and imported, throughout Eng- 
land, amount yearly to 1300000 pounds; whereof thofe of the 
port of London make a third part, 
‘The cuffoms in England are very numerous, and very high; 
perhaps beyond what any other trading nation knows: the 
principal are duties of zunnage and poundage, which are very an- 
tient, being the only ones in ufe before the time of king 
Charles UH. But that prince, and his fucceflors, have intro. 
duced divers others : at prefent, the cu/foms on liquors are, tun- 
nage, the additional duty, the duty of excife, coinage, duty of 
the old impofition, duty of the additional impofition, duty of 
orphans money, duty on French wines, new Subfidy, * and 2 of 
fubjidies. : 
For other merchandizes, the duties are, poundage, the additia- 
nal duty on filks and linens, new impofttion of poundage, ano- 
ther of #; a duty of 25 per cent, on French commodities ; the 
new fubfidy of poundage, in 1697 ; an additional fubfidy of 2 of 
poundage in 1703; a third in 1704; a duty on fh and ails, 
another on leather, another on paper, Soap, &c. See thefe de- 
Seribed more at large under the article Duty ; fee alfo Tun- 
NAGE, Pounpacg, &, 

CUSTOM-HOUSE, an office eftablithed on the frontiers of a 
ftate, or in fome chief city, or port, for the receit of the 
cuftoms and duties of importation and exportation, impofed on 
merchandizes, by the authority of the fovereign, and regulated 
by tarifis, or books of rates, 

There are fevera] cuftom-houfes in the feveral ports of England : 
the moft confiderable is that of London,—It is under the di- 
rection of feven commiffioners appointed by patent ; wha have 
the charge and management of all the cu/tams (the petty-farms 
alone excepted) in all the ports of England. 

Other officers are, a Secretary, follicitor, receiver-general, comp- 
troller of the 1flues and payments of the receiver-general, 
comptroller-general, infpeétor of the out-port collectors accompts, 
in/peétor-general of the exports and imports, regifter-general of 
all thips of Great-Britain, Surveyor-general, furveyor of the out~ 


or tolls, paid by mer~ 
and bringing in of mer- 


CU T 


ports, regifter of the feizures, &'c. all 
patents: with other inferior officers, 
from the board of treafury, 

CUSTOMARY tenants, CUSTUMARII, of tencittes per confiuta 

tudinem, are fuch tenants as hold by the cuftom of the manor 
as their fpecial evidence, 
Thefe were antiently bondmen, or thofe that held tenura bert 
dagit,—Et ones ill qui tenuerint in bondagii tenura, Jolebant vo~ 
cari cuftumarii,- M/S, de coufuetud. man, de Sutton Colfield, de 
anno 3 Edw. II. 

CUSTOS brevium, a clerk, belonging to the court of common 
pleas; whofe office is to receive, and keep all the writs, and put 
them upon files; every return by itfelf; and at the end of 
each term to receive of the prothonotaries all the records of 
the nifi prius, called the poftea. 

The writs are firft brought in by the clerks of affize of every 
county to the prothonotary who entered the iffue in that mat- 
ter, to enter judgment. Four days after the return, the protho- 
notary enters the verdi&, and Jjedgment thereupon, into the 
rolls of the. court ;.and then delivers them over to the cuftos 
brevium. 

The cu/tos brevium alfo makes entry of writs of covenant, and 
concords on fines; and makes copies and exemplifications of all 
writs and records in his office, and of all fines levied : the fines, 
when engroffed, are divided between the cu/ios brevium and 
chirographer ; the former keeping the writ of covenant and 
the note, the latter the concord, and foot of the fine: 

In the court of the king’s-bench, there is likewife a cuftos bre= 
vium &F rotulorum, who files fuch Writs as are there ufed to be 
filed, and all warrants of attorney ; and tranfcribes or makes 
Out records of nifi prius, &e: 

Custos rotilorum, he who has the cuftody of the rolls, or records 
of the feflions of peace 5 and fome fay, of the commiffions of 
peace itfelf, 

He is always a juftice of peace, 


holding their places by 
appointed by warrant 


and quorum, in the county 

where he hath his office ; and by his office appears to be rather 
a minifter than a judge: for that the commiffion of the peace, 
by exprefS words, Jays this fpecial charge upon him, Qued ad 
dies & loca pradiéta, brevia, precepta, proceffits, (F indidtamen= 
ta predista coram te & diftis Seciis tuis venir: i 

Custos /piritualium, he who exercifes fpiritual or ecclefiattical 
jurifdiction in any diocefe, during the vacancy of the fee. 
This, by the canon Jaw, belongs to the dean and chapter ; 
but in England, to the archbifhop of the province, by pref 
cription: though, divers deans and chapters do challenge it by 
antient charters, from Kings of this land. 

Custos temporalinm, the perfon to whofe cuftody a vacant fee 
was committed by the king, as fupreme. lord ; who, as a 
fteward of the goods and profits, was to give an account to 
the efcheator, and he into the exchequer. 

His truft continued till the vacancy was fupplied by a fucceffor, 
who obtained the king’s writ de roftitutione temporalium ; which 
was commonly after confecration, but fometimes before. 

CUT a feather, in the fea language, is when a well-bowed thip 
fo {wiftly preffes the water, that it foams or froths, 

To cut the fail, is to unfurl it, and let it fall down, 

put pes See the articles wear ; 

Cur-Water, the fharpnefs of the head ofa thip under the beak, 
See Sure, 

CUTANEOUS, fomething that concerns the cutis or skin 5 
whether in the way of diftemper or remedy, 

Thus, we fay, cutaneons eruptions the itch is a cutaneous dif- 
eafe, 

CUTICULA, Curicre, in anatomy, a thin, pellucid mem- 
brane, void of fenfe ; ferving as a cover to the cutisor skin.— 
See Tab. Anatomy, (Myol.) fig. 9. 

The cuticula is that firft, and outermoft covering of the body, 
called alfo epidermis, but more commonly the /carf-skin ; or 
that foft tegument which rifes in a blifter upon a burn, or the 
application of a cautery. 

It flicks clofe to the furface of the cutis, or true skin, to which 
it is alfo tied by the veflels that feed it; though thefe are fo 
fmall as not to be feen, 

When examined by a microfcope, it appears to confift of feve- 
ral lays of exceeding {mall fcales, which cover one another, 
more or lefs, according to its different thicknefs, in the feve- 
ral parts of the body ; and in the lips, where the fcales ap- 
pear plaineft becaufe’ the skin is thinneft, they do little more 
than barely touch. 

Thefe feales are cither the excretory duéts of the glands of 
the cutis; as is the cafe apparently in fifhes: or elfe the 
glands have their tubes, Opening between the fcales, See 
Mrtiary gland. 

Leewenhoeck reckons, that in one cuticular {cale there may be 
500 excretory duds; and thata grain of fand will cover 250 
{cales: fo that one grain of fand will cover 1250000 pores or 
orifices, through which we daily perfpire. 

Yer notwithf{tanding the exceeding porofity of the euticula,it 
obftruéts a great part of the ferous humours which would other- 
wife be evacuated by the glands of the cutis; as is evident from 
chat plentiful difcharge confequent on the weiaion ot 
iter 


lifter, or other accident, whereby the cuticula is removed, | 
and the cutis bared, " 
The feales are often glued together by, the. groffer parts of our 
infenfible tranfpiration hardening upon them by the heat of 
the body, which carries off the more volatile particles ; and ve 
this is fuppofed to confift that indifpofition, we popularly. call a 
cola. . 
The humour which is thenceforward feparated by the glands of 
the skin, being pent in between.the fcales, caufes ig a 
itching ; and where the matter has been long pent up, fma' 
pimples, and other foulnefles: for removing of which, nature 
| direéts to thofe wholefome remedies of frequent rubbing, wa 
Ha ail ing, or bathing. 
Some imagine fic cuticle to be form’d from the groffer partsof the 
excrementitious ferous homour, ¢€ ; ) 
| of the cutis, and, condenfed on the furface; like the pellicle 
which appears, upon evaporation, on the furface of the ferum 
of the blood: but Leewenhoeck, with more probability, takes 
it to be from an expanfion of the excretory ducts of the glands 


of the skin. 5 7 ue 
Tts ufe is to defend the nerves of the cutis, which are the origin 


} of the fenfe of fecling, from the injuries of rough and hard 
bodies, as well as the air: for either of thofe would make too 
exquifite and painful an impreffion on the naked nerves 3 or 
the air would dry them, fo as that they would be lefs fufcep- 
tible of the nicer touches of pleafure. ‘ 

Riolanus, and feveral others, maintain that the cuticula of wo- 
y men has no pores: Molinette argues the contrary from their 
fweating ; but maintains, withal, that this is true of dogs and 
cats, which never fweat, how much foever fatigued. 
CUTICULARES caruncule. See CARUNCULE cuticulares, 
CUTIS, in anatomy, the skins a reticular plexus, or body of vef- 
féls, immediately under ‘the cuticle, or {carf-skin,—See Tab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 8. : 
The veficles of the cutis contain a mucous liquor; from the 
tinéture of which, Malpighi, and others, take the colour of 
the skin to be derived ; founded on ‘this, that the cutis, as well 
4s cuticle of blacks is white, and the blood red, &c. and that 
the only thing they have peculiar in this part, is the colour of 
this liquor. ‘ 

4 The cutis confifts of fibres of its own ; or, according to Steno, 

js formed Out of the produ@tions of the tendons of the fubja- 

| cent parts: which terminate in an infinite number of py- 

f samidal papillee, interwoven with innumerable nervous fibres, 

and other veficles, forming what we call a parenchyma. See 

i PARENCHYMA.— It is by means of thefe papille that the cutis 

| becomes the organ of feeling. 

iP The cutis is generally connected to the fubjacent’ parts by the 

membrana adipofa, and its proper vefiels, the veins, arteries, 

nerves, €7. Its ufe, is to wrap up and cover the whole body ; 
te to bea general emundtory for the matter of perfpiration ; and 
to be the organ of feeling. 

The difeafes'of the cuticula and cuti 

| {i pox, meafles, fearlet fever, and cry/ipe 
fi yy! CUTTER of the tallies, an officer of the exchequer, who pro- 

{ vides wood for the tallies, and cuts the fum paid upon them. 

: 

7 


are the itch, lepro/y, fmall- 


elatous inflammations, 


; See TALLY. 
7 { CUTTING, a term uféd in’ various fenfes, and various arts; in 
i the general, it implies'a divifion or feparation. 
| Curtine, is particularly “wled in heraldry, where the thield is 
divided into two equal parts, from right to left, parallel to the 
horizon, ot in the feffe-way, 
The word is alfo applied to the honourable ordinaries, and even 
to animals, and moyeables, when they are divided equally the 
fame way ; fo, however, as that one moiety iscolour, the other 
i t metal.—The ordinaries are faid to be cut, couped, when they do 
' not'come full to the extremities of the thield. 
ie j Curtrne, lithotemy, in chirurgery, denotes the operation of ex- 
Me } traéting the ftone out of the bladder by fection. See Stone. 
\ { It appears, that cutting was in ufe for the ftone, even in the 
} time of Hippocrates; though we are perfectly in the dark as 
{ to the manner in which they performed it: it was, however, 
wholly difufed in the after-ages 5 infomuch, that in the begin- 
ning of the fixteenth century, there was no body durft practife 
it. The faculty of medicine at Paris were obliged to petition 
ras the parliament, to obtain leave to make a trial on a criminal 
iit condemned to death; who had the ftone in the bladder: the 
f operation fucceeding, the practice became popular. 
j There are three principal ways of performing the operation ; 
7 the apparatus minor, apparatus major, and apparatus altus ; or 
the ow, lateral, and high operations. The method of performing 
each, fee under the article LyyHoTOMY. 
#8 Currinc-Grass, in chirurgery. See Currinc-Grass. 
Curtine, in coinage.! When the laminz, or plates of the metal, 
be it gold, filver, or copper, are brought to the thicknefs of the 
fpecies to be coined, pieces are cut out, of the thicknefs, and 
nearly of the weight of the intended coin; which are‘ now 
called planchets, till the king’s image have been ftamped on 


them. 
! ‘The inftrument wherewith they cut, confifts of two pieces of 
; ftecl, very fharp, and placed over one another; the lower a 
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little hollow, reprefenting a mortar; the other a peftle = 
The smetal, put between the two, is cvt out.in the manner 
de(cribed under the article CornaGe. r 

Nate, Medallions, where the rélievo is to be great, are not cut, 
but caft, or moulded, 


Curtin, in,the manage, is when the horfe’s feet snterfere; or 


when with the fhoc of one foot.he beats off the skin from the 
pattern joint of another foot, 

‘This is more frequent in the hind feet than the fore: the caufes 
are either wearinefs, weaknefs in the reins, not knowing how 
to go, of ill fhocihg, 


{h- | Cur TING, in painting, the laying one ftrong lively colour over 


another, without any fhade or foftening.—The cutting of co- 
lours has always a difagreeable effect. 


liminated through the pores} Cur TING in wood, a particular kind of fculptute, or engraving ; 


denominated from the matter wherein it is employed. 
Tt is ufed for various purpofes ; as, for initial or figured letters, 
head and tail-pieces of books ; and even for fchemes and other 
figures, to fave the expences of engraving on copper : and for 
prints, and ftamps for paper, callicoes, linnens, &c, 
‘The invention of cutting in wood, as well as that in copper, is 
a(cribed to a goldfmith of Florence ; but it isto Albert Durer, 
and Lucas, they are both indebted for their perfeétion. 
One Hugo de Carpi invented a manner of ¢utting in wobd, 
by means whereof, the prints appeared as if painted in clair- 
obfcure: In order to this, he made three kinds of’ ftamps for 
the fame defign; which weredrawn, after one another, thro” 
the prefs for the fame print: they were fo conduéted, as that 
one ferved for the grand lights, a fecond for the demi-teints, 
and a third for the outlines, and the deep fhadows. 
The art of cutting in wood, was certainly carried toa very great 
pitch about 150 years ago; and might even vie, for beauty 
and juftnefs, with that of engraving in copper: at prefent it is 
in a low condition, as having been long negleéted, and the 
application of artifts wholly employed on coppér, as ‘the 
more eafy and promifing province: not but that wooden 
have the advantage of thofe in copper on many accounts ; 
chiefly for figures and devifes in books; as being printed ‘atthe 
fame time, and in the fame prels'as the letters: whereas, for 
the other, there is required a particular impreffion! 
The' cutters in wood begin with ‘preparing a plank or'block, of 
the fize and thicknefs required, and very even\and ‘fmdoth on 
the'fide to be cut: for this, they ufually tree, or Box 5 
though ‘the’ Tatter’ is the beft, 'as being the ‘clofeft;' and ‘leaft 
liable to be worm-eaten. 
On this block they draw their ‘defign with a pen, of pencil, 
juft as they would have it printed. Chofe who'cantiot draw 
their own defign, as many there are cannot, make ule of 2 d 
fign furnifhed them by another; faftening it upon*the block 
with pafte made of flower and’ water, with a little’ vinegar ; 
the ftrokes or lines turned towards the’ wood: 
‘When the’paper is dry, they wafh it gently over with a {pong 
dipped in water; which done, they take off the paper by little 
and little, fill rubbing it a little'firft, with the tip of the fin- 
ger; till at Iength there be’ nothing lefe on ‘the block, but 
the ftrokes’ of ink that form the defign, which mark out fo 
much of the’block as is to be fpared, or left ftanding. 
The reft they et off, and take away very curioufly with the 
points of very fharp knives, ot little chiffels, or gravers, ac- 
cording to’ the bignefS or delicacy of the work’; for they 
need no other inftruments. 

Currines, ‘or flips, in gardening, the branches or fprigs of trees, 
or plants, cut or flipped off to fet again; which:isdone in any 
moift, fine earth, 

The beft feafon is from Auguft to April; buticare® is to be 
taken, when it is done, the fap be not ‘too much in ‘the top, 
left the cut die ere that part in the earth have rovt'‘enough to 
fupport it? nor yet muft it be too dry, or feanty; thefap in 
the branches affifting it to take root. 

In providing the cuttings, fuch branches as‘ have joints, knots, 
or burrs, are to be cut off two or three inches beneathothem, 
and the leaves to be ftripped off fo far as they are fet in the 
earth. Small top-branches, of two or three years growth, are 
fitteft for this operation. Se Supplement, article CuTTINGs. 

CUVETTE. ° See the artiele CuneTre. 

CYCLE, in chronology, a certain period, or feries of numbers 
proceeding orderly from firft ‘to laft, and recurring’ i 
from laft to firft; fucceflively, and without interruptioay 
PeRiop, 

‘The origin of cycles was thus : the apparent revolution of the fun 
round thé earth, has been divided, arbitrarily, -iptor24 hours 5 
the bafis or foundation of all our menfuration of time. © Civil 
ufe knows none but hours; or rather, multiples. of hours, as 
days, and years. But neither the annual siction, of the fun, 
nor that of the other heavenly bodies, can de meafured exactly, 
and without any remainder, by hou, or their multiples. 
That of the fun, v. gr. is 365 days, five hours, forty-nine 
minutes, nearly ; that of the moea twenty-nine! days, twelve 
hours, forty-four minutes. 
Hence, to {wallow up thefe fractions, in whole numbers, and yet 
innumbets which only exprefs days and years, cjeles have been 
invented : 


cYC 


invented: which comprehending feveral revolutions of the fame CYCLISCUS, (from xuwaG-, circulus 


body, replace it, after a certain number of years, in the fame 
points of the heaven, whence it firft departed ; or, whichis the 
fame thing, in the fame place of the civil calendar, 
Such is the famous cycle of 19 years, called alfothe | 

Cycxe of the moon, or lunar CycLe, a period of 19 folar years ; 
equivalent to 19 lunar years, and feven intercalary months : in 
which time, the new and full moons are fuppofed to return to 
the fame day of the Julian year. 
This is alfo called the metonic period, from its inventor Meton, 
the Athenian; and the golden number.—Though, in propriety, 
the golden number is rather the particular number which fhews 
the year of the lunar cycle, which any given year is in—This 
¢ycle of the moon only holds true for 312 years: for, though 
the new moons do returns to the fame day afterrg years ; yet not 
to the fame time of the day, but near an hour and a half foon- 
er: which error, in 312 years, amounts to an entire day. 
Yet, thofe employed in reforming the calendar, went ona 
fuppofition of the lunations returning precifely from 19 years to 
19 years, for ever. 

he ufe of this cycle in the antient calendar, is to fhew the new 

moon of each year, and the time of Eafter. 
In the new one, it only ferves to find the epacts; which thew, 
in either calendar, that the new moons fall eleven days too late, 
As the orientals began the ufe of this cyc/e at the time of the coun- 
cil of Nice ; they affumed, for the firft year of the cycle, the paf- 
chal new moon to fall on the 13th of March: on which foot, the 
Tunar cycle three, fell on the firft of January, in the third year. 
The occidentals, on the contrary, put the number one to the 
firft of January, which occafioned a confiderable difference in 
the time of Eafter: hence, Dionyfius Exiguus, upon framing a 
new calendar, perfuaded the chriftians of the Weft to falve the 
difference, and come into the practice of the church of Alexan- 
dria,—To find the year of the lunar CYCLE, is to find the golden 
number. See GouDEN number. 

Cycxe of indidions, isa feries of 15 years, returning conftantly 
around, like the other cycles ; and commencing from the third 

ear before Chrift, 
hen this cycle of indi€tions was firft fet on foot among the 

Romans, and for what end ; is much controverted among chro- 
nologers, Petavius leaves it as athing not to be afcertained, 
The moft probable opinion is, that it was received about the 
year 312, after the time of Conftantine. 
To fiud the cycle of indiétion for any given year ; add three to the 
given year, and divide the fum by 15, the remainder is the cycle 
of indiétion.—If there be no remainder the indiétion is 15. 

Cycre of the Sun, or folar Cycxe, a revolution of 28 years; be- 
ginning with one, and ending with 28 ; which elapfed, the do- 
minical or funday-letters, and thofe that exprefs the other feafts, 
éc, return into their former place, and proceed in the fame 
order as before. 
It is called /olar cycle, not with regard to the fun’s courfe, which 
has nothing to do herein; but from funday, antiently called dies 
felis, the day of the fun: in regard, it is the dominical letter is 
principally fought for from this revolution ; the dominical letters, 
which are the firft in the alphabet, having been fubftituted in 
lieu of the nundinal letters of the Romans, 
‘The reformation of the calendar under pope Gregory, occafion- 
ed a confiderable alteration of this cycle: in the Gregorian ca- 
lendar, the /alar cycle is not conftant and perpetual ; by reafon 
every fourth fecular year iscommon; whereas, in the Julian it 
is biffextile, The epocha, or beginning of the /olar cycle, both 
Julian and Gregorian, is the ninth year before Chrift. 
To find the cycle of the fun for any given year; add nine to the 
number given, and divide the fum by 28; the number remain- 
ing will be the number of the cyc/e, and the quotient the num- 
ber of revolutions fince Chrift. 
Tf there be no remainder, it will be the twenty-eighth, or laft 
year of the cycle. : 


Cyc e of the Sun in Julian Years. 
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3) an inftrument in i 
an half-moon; ufed by the furgeons Us {crape the shal pryet 
tures of that part, i 
CYCLOID, in geometry, one of the mechanical, or, as others 
term them, tranfcendental curves ; called alfo the trochoid, 
Te is defcribed by the motion of a point A, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 
55+) in the periphery of a circle; while the circle makes a revoz 
Jution along the right line A P. 
Hence, the properties of this etrve, viz, that the right line A E is 
equal to the periphery of the circle AB CD; and A cto the fe- 
mi-periphery ; and in any fituation of the generating circle, the 
right line A dis equal to thearch D d. —Again, a d being paral- 
lel to Ac; A dis equal to the arch of the generating circle dF. 
—Further, the whole length of the cyclid is four times that of 
the diameter of the generating circle; and the cyclidal fpace 
comprehended between the curve and the fubtenfe AE, is triple 
the area of the generating circle,—Laftly, any part eftimated 
oped Ss oie ty I, is evéry where double the chord of 
ie circle 3 and the ta; 
pS Std A aly ngent thereof G I, perpetually paral - 
The genefis of the Cycuorp, may be conceived by imagining a nail 
in the circumference of a wheel: the line which the nail de- 
{eribes in the air, while the wheel revolves on a right line, is the 
cyclad, i 
The cychid is reputed a modern curve, and its invention afcribed 
by fome to Merfenne ; by others to Galileo: but Dr. Wallis 
fhews it ofan older ftanding, and to have been known to Bo- 
villus, about the year 15003 and even confidered by cardinal 
Cufanus much earlier, viz. before the year 1451, 
M. Huygens has demonftrated, that from whatever point, or 
height, a heavy body, ofcillatingon a fixed centre, (v, 7. a Cone 
dulum) begins to defcend ; while it continues to move. in a cy- 
cloidy the times of its falls, or ofcillations, will be equal to ech 
other. This property M. Fontenelle ftates thus: the nature of 
the cyclid is fuch, that, if a body which defcribes it, fall froma 
greater height, and by that means acqliiré a certain ausmenta= 
tion of velocity, as in Galileo’s theory the reater cycloidal arch 
which it defcribes, takes up precifely that excels of velocity, So 
that the body does not defcribe it, either fooner for its being ac- 
celerated, or later for having a greater {pace to move : and hence 
arifes an equality in time, notwithftanding the inequality of 
arches. 
On this foundation it is, that the pendulum-clock is built: om 
the fubje&t whereof, the fame M. Huygens has wrote a large 
volume, under the title of horolgium Ycillatorium. See Penpu- 
LuM; fee alfo OscILLATION. 
CYCLOIDAL /pace, the {pace contained bet: i 
the fubtenfe one . piiae iad ae 
CYCLOMETRY, the art of meafuring cycles, or ej 
CYCLOPAEDIA*, Kuxaorasdex, eabele oe ei of arts 
and {ciences: more ordinarily called encyclopedia, 


* The word cyc/opedia is not of claffical authority, though frequent 
enough among modern writers, to have fot into feveral Fs our 
di€tionaries. Some make it a crime in us to have called the pre- 
fent work by this name; not confidering, that names and files 
of books, engines, inftruments, €s’¢. are in great meafure Ta- 
ry, and that authors make no {cruple even of coining new w rds 
on fuch occafions, when there are no old ones to their mind. 
Thus it is Dr. Hook calls his fine book of microfcapical oblerva 
tions, Micrographia, Wolfius his book on the air, Avrometria 
Drake his book of anatomy, Anthropologia, &c. all of them 
words of modern, if not their own fabric: andon no better au- 
thority ftand the names of half our later inventions, as Micro/cope 
Telefeope, Barometer, Thermometer, Micrometer, &c.—But ee 
fuggefted, the word cyclopedia is ambiguous, and may denote 
the /cience of a circle, as wellas the circle of feiences : weantwer, 
that as cuftom, the only fovereign rule of language, has deter- 
mined the word to the latter (enfe, it isno more chargeahle with 
ambiguity than a thoufand other words of received ufe; no more, 
for inftance, than micrometer, which might either denote a lit. 
tle meafure, or a meafure of little things. 1 


CYDER. See the article Crprr. 

CypeEr vinegar. See the article Vinecar, 

CYDONITES vinum. See the article Vinum, 

wih sibhees 3 ore the fwan, in aftronomy, a conftellation 
of the northern hemifphere, between Lyra and C, s. 
ConsTELLATION. ; See 
The ftars in the conftellation cygnus, in Ptolemy’s catal 
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173 in Tycho’s 1g ; in the Britannic Gittlogue 107. The ry 
der, names, longitudes, latitudés, magnitudes, &c, whereof, 
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Names and Situations » 2 
of the Stars. 3 
That below the bill 
In the bill 
10 is 
WwW 


Middle of 3 in the north. wing 
In the head 


15 f 
South. of 3 in the north. wing 


Preced, in the infide of the no. wing. 


20 
Preced. in the neck , 
Jn the angle of the north. wing 


North aahe middle ftars in the wing 
In the middle of the neck 


hes = 
South. of jhe middle ftars in the wing 


Laft of thofe in the north, wing 
35 


Preced in thesrife of the neck 


‘Middle of 3 in the rife of the neck 


40 


Subfeq. in the rife of the neck 


45 


Preced. in the foot, which is 
double. } 

Subfeq. in the fame foot 

ra one of the breaft, anna 1600 


C) 
South & two under the new one 
North. of the fame 


In the breaft (of the n. wing 
Middle of 3 informes preced, the angle 
55 


South. of the fame 


60 
Middle andbrighter agit. the no. knee H 1 


Subfeq. at the knee i x 

North. of thofe preced, in the angle = 
(gle near the tropic 

Preced. of the informes in the trian- 


65 


South. in that triangle 


Bright Star in the tail x 
fe} 

Subfeq. fi the faid triangle 4 

Inform. under the ang. of the f. wing a 


In the angle or elbow of the f. wing 
In the middle of fame wing 


73 i 
South, of thofe preced. the extreme2 sy 
“6F the 2 informes of the {. wing 3 % 
(the wing 
North of thofe prec. the extrem. of ay 
80 
In the fouth foot (tail 3€ 


Foremoft of 3 in the north part of the 
South of the fame 


85 
Againft the fouth knee 
Subfeq, in the north part of the knee 


Tn the extrem. of the fouth wing 


oY 24 St 
28 44 36 


Longitude. 
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43 
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49 
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Names and Situations 2 Longitude. { Latitude. | 
of the Stars. 3 North. = 
S asaiOl alg. Mag] Og i ah 
South of 3 in the win 2 Zz 29 10 
North of the fame . 6 i“ “A “4 ec ie z 
A fmall one following the fouth knee go 14 21155 20 9] 6 
6 1 38] 48 25 81.6 
That under the extrem. of the f. wing 114 9]40 © 20;6¢ 
gs 
3 + pM WA 8 6 
North of 2 in the extrem. of the tail 15 39 ya 46 Be > 6 
F 9 59 28 016 
South in the extremity of the tail 15 Es 18 ee as 2r}4 5 
12 4b 23) 50 32 24.6 
100 
15,15 521 52 39 30] 6 
13 31 55 | 50 25 21) 6 
is 13 56 49 | so 34 26) 6 
Under the fouth wing, towards 6 8 ©} 3b 32 1613 4 
the foot of Pegafus 12 3 43148 3 34| 6 
105 
N. of the xformes following the tail 24 145458 52 
South of thofe following the tail 12317 18 5 ay eA it 5 


CYLINDER, in geometry, a folid body, contained under three 
furfaces ; fuppofed tobe generated by the rotation of a paralle- 

logram, as CBEF, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 56.) about one of its 
fides, CF. / 
If the generating parallelogram be re€tangular, as C BE F, the 
cylinder it produces will be a right ojlinder, i.e. a cylinder whofe 
axis is perpendicular to its bate. : 
If the parallelogram be a rhombus, ot rhomboides, the cylinder 
will be oblique, or fealenous. 
The furface of a right cylinder, exclufive of its bafes, is demon- 
flrated tobe equal to a reétangle contained under the periphery, 
and the altitude of the cylinder. 
The periphery, therefore, of the bafe, and thence the bafe 
itfelf, being found, and multiplied by two, and the produ& ad- 
ded to the rectangle of the height, and periphery of the cylin- 
der; the fum will be the area or fuperficies of the cylinder : 
multiply this by the area of the bafe; and the produé will be 
the folidity of the cylinder, 

For it is demonftrated, that a circle is equal to a triangle, whofe 

bafe is equal to the periphery, and height, to the radius ; and 

alfo, that a cylinder is equal to a triangular prifm, having the 
fame bafe and altitude with itfelf: its folidity, therefore, muft be 
had by multiplying the fuperficies into the bate. 

Again, fince a cone may be efteemed an infinite-angular pyra- 

mid; and a cyinderan infinite-angular prifm : a cone is one third 

part of a cylinder, upon an equal bale, and of the fame height.’ 

Further, a cylinder is to a {phere of the fame bafe and altitude 

as 3/to 2, 

Lattly, It being demonftrated in mechanicks, that every figure, 

whether fuperficial or folid, generated, either by the motion ofa 

line, or of a figure ; is equal to the fa€tum of the generative 
magnitude into the way of its centre of gravity, or the line its 

centre of gravity deferibes: henee, if the reftangle AB C.D, 

(Tab. Mechanichs; fig. 43.) revolve about its axis A D, it will 

defcribe a cylinder, and its fide BC the furface of the cylinders 

But the centre of gravity of the right line BC, is in the mid- 

dle'F;,.and the centre of gravity of the generating plane in the 

middle G, of the right line EF. The way of this, therefore, 
is the periphery of a circle deferibed by the radius F G ; and of 
that, the periphery: of a circle defcribed by EF. The fuperfi- 
cies, therefore, of the cylinder, is the fahum of the altitude 

BC, into the periphery of the circle defcribed by the radius 

EP, i. 4 into the bafe: but the folidity of the cylinder, is the 

fa€tum of the generating rectangle A BC D, into the peri- 

phery of the circle deferibed by the radius EG; which is fub- 
duple of EF, or the femidiameter of the cylinder. 

Suppole, v. gr. the'latitude of the defcribing plane, and there~ 

fore of the cylinder, BC =a, the femidtameter of the bafe 

DC=r; then will EG =r; and fuppofing the ratio of 

the femidiameter to the periphery, == 1: m; the periphery de- 

feribed by the radius, 5 r will be equalto + mr. Therefore, 
multiplying 7 into the area of the rectangle AC=ar; 
the folidity of the cylinder = mar*: buthmar*= tr. mr.a. 

and 37. mr, the area of the circle defcribed by the radius D G. 

‘The folidity of ‘the cylinder, therefore, is equal to the faQum 

of the-bafe, and the altitude, 

For the ratio of CYLINDERS; as the radii of all cylinders, cones, 
&, are\in a ratio compofed of their bales, and altitudes : hence, 
if their bafes be equal, they will be in the ratio of their heights ; 
if their altitudes be equal, in the ratio of their bafes. 

Hence, alfo, the bafes of cylinders and cones being circles ; and 
circles’being in aduplicate ratio of their diameters ; all cylinders 
and cones are in a ratio compounded of the direét ratio of the 
altitudes, and the duplicate one of their, diameters < and, if 
they. be equally high, as the fquares of the diameters. - 
Hence, again, if in cylinders the altitude be equal to the diame- 
ter of the bafes, they will be ina triplicate ratio of the diame- 
“ters of the bafe. All cylinders, cones, &c,. are in a triplicate 
ratio of their homologous fides; as alfo of their altitudes. 
Again, equal cylinders, cones, Sc. reciprocate their bafesand 
altitudes, See Cone, &c. 

Laftly, a cylinder whofe altitude is equal to the diameter of the 
bafe, is ta the cube of its diameter, as 785 to 1000, Ta 


da cirtle equal to the furface of a given CYLINDER, we have 


this theorem : the furface of a cylinder is equal to a circle, whofe 
radius is a mean proportional between the diameter and height 


CYN 
nominated from it, as a bafon, caldron, goblet, 
even a-fhoe, fuch as thofe of Empedocles, which w. 


of the cylinder. 


The diameter of a fphere, and altitude of a CYLINDER equal thereto, 
heing givens to find the diameter of the cylinder : the theorem is; 
{phere, is to the {quare of the 


the fquare of the diameter of the 
diameter of the cylinder equal to it, nearly, as triple the altitude 
of the cylinder, to duple the diameter of the {phere. See SPHERE, 
To find a rete, or cage,whence a cylinder may be formed, or where- 
with any cylinder ‘may be covered, With the diameter of the 
bafe, defcribe two circles ; find their peripheries : and upon a 
Jine equal to the altitude of the cylinder, forma reGtangle, whole 
other dimenfion is equal to the found periphery. “hus may 
the cylinder required, be formed, or covered, 

Reéfiftance of a CYLINDER. REsIsTANCE. 

Scenography of a Cy LINDER. ScrnocraPuy. 

Cyrinper charged, in gunnery, is that part ofa great gun, which 
is pofleffed by the powder and ball. 

CYLINDER concave, in gunnery, is all the chace, or hollow length 
of a piece of ordnance, 

CYLINDER vacant, in gunnery, is that part of the hollow that re- 

ins empty, after the gun is charged, See Cannon. 


See the articles 


INDRICAL colin. CoLumn: 
SYLINDRICAL compaffes. . ComPassgs. 
CYLINDRICAL compaff See the articles 
CYLINDRICAL mirrours. Mirrovr, 
CyLINDRICAL wax-candles, Canpue. 


CYLINDROID*, in geometry, a folid body, approaching the 
figure of a cylinder 5 but differing from it in fome refpect, e.gr. 
as having its bafes elliptical, but parallel, and equal. 

* The word comes from the Greek waws~Q-, cylinder; and 
adS@, form. 

Hyperbolic Cy,inDRow. See HypERzoxic. 

CYMA, in botany, a term fignifying the tender fprout of any 
plant, efpecially of the cabbage kind. 

Cyma, inarchite@ure. See Cima, and Cymarium. 

CYMATIUM, Cimarium, or Cima, in archite@ure, a mem- 
ber, or moulding of the corniche, whofe profile is waved, 3, c. 
concave a-top, and convex at bottom; frequently alfo called 
doucine, gorge, or gula'reéta ; efpecially by the French: by the 
Ttalians goletia, i, e. parva gula; but more ufually, cymatium, 
among us; being the laft, or uppermoft member of the cor= 
niche.-See Tab. Architecture, fig, 8, 

Some. write the word Sinaife, from. fimusy camus, flat-nofed 3 


but this etymology is unlucky ; the beauty of the moulding 
confifting in its having its proje€ture equal to its height. M,Fe- 


libien therefore rejects this origin; contending, that the\mould- 


ing is not fo denominated from its being the uppermoft member } 


of the corniche, but, according to the fentiment of Vitruvius, 
from its being waved, from the Greek nuyariov, undula;? of 
xujoz, wave. This is certain, that Vitruvius fometimes ufes the 
word unda for cymatium; and {ometimes hyfis, ine. falution, Sepa- 


ration ; in regard, corniches, where the cymaifes are found, fe- } 


parate one piece of architecture from another. as the pedeftal 
from the column, and the frieze from the corniche, 

But, withal, it muft be obferved, that he.does.not confine eyma- 
tium to the corniche; but ufes it indifferently for any fimilar 
moulding, where-ever he meets with it 
from the more accurate among the moderns, 

Felibienmakes two kinds of cymatiums ; theone right, the other 
inverted: in the firft, that part which projeéts the furtheft is 
concave, and is otherwife called gula reéta, 2nd doucine. See 
Dovcinr,.—In the other, the part that projects furtheft is con- 
vex, called gula inverfa, or talon, See Taton: 

Our architeéts do not ufe to give. the name gymatium to thefe 
mouldings, exeept when found on the tops of corniches; but 
the workmen apply the name indifferently, where-eyer they 
find them,—Palladio diftinguifhes the cymatium of the corniche 
by the name intavolata. 

Tufcan Cymatium, confifts of an ovolo, 
lander. makes two doric eymatiums, 
calls this the lesbian oiragal, 

Doric Cymarivm, isa cavetto ; or 


or quarter-round, . Phi- 
whereof this is one :- Baldus 


a cavity lef than a femicirele, 


having its proje€ture fubduple its height.—See Tab. Archite- 1 


Gure, fig. 28. lit. L. and fig, 6. 

Lesbian CyMATIGM, according to Vitruvius, is what we other- 
wile call talon, viz. a concavo-convex member, having its pro- 
jecture fubduple its height. 

CYMBAL*, a mufical inftrument, ufed among the antients ; 
called by the Greeks xy€aaov, and by the Latins, cymbalum. 

* Sylburgius derives the word from three feveral Greek roots, viz. 
from wwe@-, crooked s from kumreaaov, cup; and from goyn, 
woice. HHidore derives it from um, and ballematica, an immodett 


dance, ufed to accompany this inftrament, The real etymology 
appears to be from xu~6G-, cavity, 


‘The cymbal was of brats, like our kettle-drums ; and fome think 
in their form, but fmaller, and its ufe different. 

Caffiodorus, and llidore, call it acetabulum, the name of a cup or 
cavity of a bone wherein another is articulated; and Xenophon 
compares it to a horfe’s hoof: whence it mutft have been hollow 3 
which appears, too, from the figure of feyeral other things, de- 


: in which he differs }) 


In effed, the antient cymbals appear to have been yery diffe 
from our kettle-drums, and their ufe of another kind: to their 
exterior cavity was faftened a handle 3 whence Pliny takes occa- 
fion to compare them to the upper part of the thigh, covendici- 
bus; and Rabanus to phiols, 
They were ftruck againft one another, in cadence, and made a 
very acute found. Their inyention was attributed to Cybele ; 
whence their ufe in fealts and facrifices : fetting afide this occa- 
fion, they were feldom ufed but by diffolute and effeminate peo- 
ple. M. Lampe, who has wrote exprefly on the fubject, attri- 
butes the invention to the Curetes, or inhabitants of mount fda 
in Crete: it is certain, thefe, as well as the Corybantes, or 
guards of the kings of Crete, and thofe of Rhodes, and Samo- 
thracia, were reputed to excel in the mufick of the cymbal. See 
CoryBanrgs, 
The Jews, too, had their cymbals, which they called Sy oy 
or NIN ; or at leatt, inflruments that the Greek, Latin, 
and Englifh tranflators render cymbals ; for as to their Matter,, 
form, &c. the criticks are wholly in the dark, 
The modern cymbals a paltry inftrument, chiefly in ufe among 
vagrants, gyplies, &c. It confifts of fteel wire, in a triangular 
form, whereon are pafled fiye rings, which are touched and 
thifted along the triangle with an iron rod held in the left hand, 
while it is fupporrted in the right by a ring, to give it the freer 
motion. Durandus fays, that the monks ufed the word cymbal 
for the bell hung in the cloifter, ufed to call them to the refe~ 
Cory... See Bex, 
CYMBIFORMEss, in anatomy. See NavicuLare os, 
CYNEGETICS, Kornyarina, books treating of the art of hunts 
ing.—Gratius Falifcus has wrote a gnegetica with applaufe, 
CYNICS, a fe& of antient philofophers, who valued themfelves on 
their contempt of every thing, efpecially riches and ftate, arts, 
and {ciences 5 all excepting morality. 
The founder of this fect'is faid to have been Antifthenes, a difci- 
ple of Socrates ; who, after his mafter’s death, quitting the Py- 
reum, retired to Cynofarges, a kind. of academy not far from 
the gates of Athens, 
Hence, fome will haye it, came the name wuuix@-, cynicus, viz, 
from cynofarges. But others, with more probability, derive it from 
xuev, dog, becaufe of their feverity and importunity in reprehend- 
ing vice. Thus, Ariftotle obferyes, ot D¢ xuyixor, Esc, the Cynicks 
were fo calle d, from the ir free way of rebuking, &c, Hence, Dio- 
genes the cynic faid of himfelf, 7 dite-the evil; and Antifthenes 
himflf was called arass due, an ingenuous and firiteré dog : it be= 
ing the diftinguifhing charaGter of the gnics, to attack and bark 
at the.ill, and todefend and fawn on the good, 
Arrian prailes the cyzical genius to the skies: © A cynic, Jays he, 
© is a mefflenger fent from Jupiter, to overlook human affairs 5 
—a publick dodtor; and tutor of mankind ; who inftruéts, and 
chaftifes at the fame time i—an /Efculapius ; a lord and King, 
adorned with a fcepter and diadem,—who governs the people 
and this yoluntarily, without trembling, without guards, &¢, 
* but by a good confcience,’ 
The ground of this encomium, may be owing, in fome mea- 
fure, to that affinity between the /teicks and cynics: the chief 
difference between. them confifted in this, that the former were 
more modeft and referved than the latter; who were faid te 
have banifhed all fhame; and were able to practife any obfceni- 
ty without blufhing, 
Hence, Laertius obferves of Diogenes, that he did every thing 
openly, whether it belonged to Ceres or to Venus: though, the 
fame Laertius adds, that he did it in imitation of the chorididat- 
cali, 7e. he only ran to an excefs of impudence, to put others 
out of conceit with it, 
|Cynic fpajm, fpafnus Cxnrcus, afort of conyulfion, 
the patient is brought to imitate the geftures, 
lings, &c. of a dog, See Spasmus. 
Dr. Friend, in the Philjophical Tranfactions, gives usan account 
of a very extraordinary /pa/mus of this kind, wherewith two 
families, at Blackthorn in Oxfordfhire, were feized, 
The novelty of the thing drew abundance of yifitors to the vil- 
lage, and among the reft Dr. Willis; who, a good while ere 
he reached the place, ‘heard a terrible noife of barking and 
howling: upon his entering the houfe, he was ftrait faluted. 
with five girls, bawling, and an{wering each other by turns, 
with violent motions of the head. In their face there was no 
conyulfion feen, befide cynic diftortions, and ofcillations of the 
mouth : their pulfe was pretty regular ; their noife was rather 
like that of the howling, than of the barking of dogs; only 
that its returns were more frequent, with deep fizhings be- 
tween, 
The /pafmus had feized them all equally ; whereof the youngeft 
was but fix, and the eldeft fifteen years of age : at intervals they 
had their reafon and fenfes entire ; but not long, ere one of 
them returning to her yelling, fet on the reft : till at length, all 
fainting, they fell like epilepticks on a bed laid in the middle of 
the room to receive them. 
A little while they would lie quietly and decently 3 but 
upon a new orga{m of the {pirits, they began to bez ruife 
cach other, Two of the youngeft ‘awaked while the doétor 
ftayed, 


an aa 


whereby 
fnarlings, how- 
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fayed, and left their fifters on the bed : but the fpa/mss ‘foon 
had hold on them again. ; 
In July, 1700, Dr. Freind himfelf vifited another family, in 
the fame village ; where one boy and three gils had been feized 
ten weeks, without any apparent preceding caufe. A girl had 
had it firft; and the reft, as the mother informed him, were 
fo flrack with their fifter’s diforder, that they too were feized. 
At his arrival, they were all at play, very briskly, and un- 
concernedly before the doors; at length the eldeft girl, about 
fourteen years of age, was feized as ufual. : 

The only fymptom of its approach, was a fwelling of the fto- 
mach ; which rifing gradually up the throat, fet the mufcles 
of the larynx and the head upon their ufual convulfions: this 
rifing was a certain fymptom of an approaching paroxyfm in 
them all; and if they endeavoured to ftop it, it burft out with 
the greater violence, and held the longer. 

The noife they made was inceflant, and difagreeable ; yet not 
fo much like the barking or howling of dogs, as had been 
given out, as a quaint kind of a fong, confifting of three notes, 
or tones, repeated twice over ; and clofed by deep fighs, &c. 
accompanied with extraordinary geftures and nutations of the 
head. 

This difeafe the dottor takes to be natural ; and to rife from the 
common caufe of all convulfions, viz. from the animal fpirits 
growing unruly in the nerves, and driving the mufcles into va- 
Tious contraétions, according to the circumftances of the in- 
difpofition. 

CYNOCTONON. See AconrTE. - 

CYNODESMUS, or CynopesMIon, among anatomifts, the 
band, or ligament, which ties the prepuce of the yard to the 
nut, or glans. 

CYNOREXY, 
eafe ; called alfo fames canina, and bulimy. See BULIMY. 

CYNOSURA *, in aftronomy, a denomination given by the 
Greeks to Urfa minor, or the little bear. See Ursa. 

* The word is formed of wvorvex, q.d. the dog’ s-tail. 

This is the conftellation next our pole, confifting of feven ftars 5 
four whereof are difpofed like the four wheels of a chariot ; 
and three lengthwife, reprefenting the beam: whence fome 
give it the name of the chariot, or Charles's wain, 

From thefe feven ftars it is the pole takes its name, Septentrio- 
nalis; and the reft of the hemifphere, as far as the line, /eptem 
triones. 

CYON, or Cron, a graft, fprig, or fucker, See Crow, 
GrarT,, &e. 

CYPHER. See the article CrPHER. 

CYPHI, aterm in the Arabian pharmacy, 
cordial perfume. 

Mithridates gave the appellation cyphi to the troches wherewith 
the Egyptian priefts ufed to fweeten their gods, to make them 
rant what they requefted. He ufed the fame in the compo- 
ftas of mithridate, on account of their efficacy againft poi- 
fons, defluxions, &c. 
The cyphi are compofed of raifins, or dried grapes, turpentine, 
myrrh, bdellium, fpica nardi, caflia lignea, afpalathum, faffron, 
é¥c, tempered into a mafs with honey and a little wine. 

CYPHONISM, CyPHonismus, a kind of torture, or punifh- 

ment, in ufe among the antients. 
The learned are at a lof to determine what it was: fome will 
have it to be that mentioned by S, Jerom, in his life of Paul 
the hermit, chap. 2. which confifted in fmearing the body over 
withhoney, and thus expofing the party, with his hands tied, 
to the warm fun, to invite the flies and other vermin to per- 
fecute him. 

CYPRESS, Cupressus, in natural hiftory, a precious fort of 
wood, the produce of a tree of the fame name; frequent in 
the ifland of Cyprus. 

It is very compaét, and heavy and its fmell as agreeable as 
that of faunders. It fcarce ever rots, decays, or is worm-eaten, 
no more than cedar, or ebony: for which reafon, the antients 
ufed it to make the ftatues of their gods. 

Yn Candia, and particularly about mount Ida, the tree is faid 
to rife {pontaneoufly, where-ever the earth is a little dug; but 
js fomewhat difficult to raife by art. 


an immoderate appetite, to the degree of a dif 


fignifying a kind of 
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The fruis of this tree, called cones, are ufed in aftringent de- 
coétions, againft hernia’s, hamorrhages, Sc. 

CYPRUS, an order of knights, called alfo knights of fience, and 
knights of the fivord ; inftituted by Guy de Lufignan, king of 
Cyyrus, in 1192. 

The defign of the inftitution was, to oppofe the inroads and 
irruptions of the infidels in that ifland: accordingly, their mot- 
to was /ecuritas regni. 

Cyprus vitriol, See the article Virriot. 

CYRENAICI, a fe€ of antient philofophers; fo called from 
their chief, Ariftippus of Cyrene, a difciple of Socrates. See 
Socratic. 

Their leading tenet was, that man is born for pleafure ; and 
that virtue is only fo far laudable, as it conduces thereto. 

By pleafure, they meant, not only a privation of pain, and a 
tranquillity of mind like what Epicurus preached up; but an 
affemblage of all the pofitive pleafures both of the mind and 
the fenfes ; efpecially the laft, See EricurEAN. 

Cicero makes frequent mention of Ariftippus’s fchool ; and 
fpeaks of it as yielding debauchees. 

Three difciples of Ariftippus, after his death, divided the feet 
into three branches; under which divifion it languifhed and 
funk: the firft called rhe Hegefiac {chool; the fecond the Anni- 
cerian, and the third the Thecdoran; from the names of their 
authors, 

CYRTOMA, a bunch or curvity of the back. See Gragous. 

CYST-HEPATIC dué, a canal, by which the porus bilarius 

difcharges part of its bile into the gall-bladder. 
Tt was firft defcribed by Dr. Gliffon, and long afterwards pre~ 
tended to be difcovered by M. Perrault—See Tab. Anatomy: 
(Splanch.) fig. 5. lit. ce. i 
Verheyen, from the courfe of the bile, inverts the name, and 
more properly calls it hepaticy/ticus. 

CYSTIC, an epithet given to two arteries, and two veins open- 

ing into the gall-bladder.—See Tab. Anatomy, (Angeiol) fig. 
I. 1. 34. 
The cyftic arteries, cyftice gemell, are two branches from the 
ceeliac, beftowed on the gall-bladder, and bringing blood to 
the fame.—The cy/fic veins return the remains of this blood in- 
to the vena porta. 

Cysrics, denote medicines againft diftempers of the bladder. 
See Sronz, LirHonTuripric, Se, 

CYSTICUS duétus, or meatus, a biliary du&, about the bignefs 
of a goofe’s quill ; joined to the meatus hepaticus, at about two 
inches diftance from the gall-bladder ; the two together form- 
ing the duétus communis.—See Tab, Anatomy, (Splanch) fig.1. 
lit. d. fig. 5. lit. gg. 

CYSTIS*, the fame with vefica, or bladder. 

* The word is Greek, xusss, which fignifies the fame. 

Crysis choledocha, the fame with folliculus, or veficula fellis. See 
Vesicuta fellis. 

CYTHARA. See the article CrrHaRa? 

CYZICENS, Cyzicena, among the antient Greeks, were a 

fort of magnificent banqueting-houfes, always looking towards 
the north, and ufually opening upon gardens, 
They had their name from Cyzicus, a city very confiderable 
for the grandeur of its buildings; fituate in an ifland of 
Myfia, bearing the fame name.—Thefe cyzicenes were among 
the Greeks, what the triclinia and coenacula were among the 
Romans. 

CZAR, a title of honour, aflumed by the grand-dukes, or, as 
they are now ftiled, emperors, of Roffia, 

The natives pronounce it ¢zar, or zaar; and this, by cor- 
ruption, from caefar, emperor ; on account of I know not what 
relation to the Roman emperors; by reafon of which, they 
alfo bear the eagle as a fymbol of their empire. 

The firft who bore the title of ear, was Bafil, fon of Bafilides, 
who freed his country from its fubjetion to the Tartars, and 
firft fet it on its prefent footing, about the year 1470, 

M. Sperlingius, in his differtation on the majefty of the name 
donning, obferves, that the Ruffian princes never bore the 
name czar, till their people had embraced the Greek faith: 
before that time, he fays, they were called Aonger, king, See 
Kins. 
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The fourth letter of the alphabet, and the third 
confonant. Lag ‘ 
Grammarians generally rank D among the lin- 
gual letters, as fuppofing the tongue to have the 
Principal fhare in the pronunciation thereof; tho’ the Abbot 
de Dangeau feems to have reafon in making it a palatal letter. 
The letter D is the fourth in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Samari- 
tan, Syriac, Greek, and Latin alphabets ; in the five firft of 
which languages it has the fame name, though fomewhat dif- 
ferently fpoke, 2. gr. in Hebrew, Samaritan, and Chaldee 
Daleth, in Syriac Dolath, and in Greek Delta, } 
The Arabians have three D’s in their language, the firft 
called Dal, which is the eighth of their 28 letters; the fecond 
called Dé/al, is only diftinguifhed from the former by having 
a point added over it ; though its found is much the fame with 
that of the Z: the third, which is their feventeenth letter, is 
called Dg, and pronounced like our D, tho’ in form it réfem- 
bles the Arabic Ya, all it differs in, being a point added a-top, 
The form of our D, is the fame with that of the Latins; as 
appears from all the ancient medals and infcriptions. And 
the Latin D, is no other than the Greek A, rounded alittle, 
by making it quicker, and at two ftrokes, The A of the 
Greeks, again, is borrowed from the ancient charaSter of the 
Hebrew Daleth ; which form it ftill retains on the Samaritan 
Coins, as is fhewn by the Jefuit Souciet in his diflertation 
on the Samaritan medals. All the alteration the Greeks have 
made in it, is the making it ftoop a little, and taking away 
alittle Line. Nor would it be difficult to thew, that the Sy- 
riac Dolath, and the Arabic Dal, are both borrowed from the 
ancient Hebrew, as well as the 1 Daleth of the modern, or 
Chaldee Hebrew. i 
Some indeed will have it, that the Greek, A, Delta, is bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians, who made their D of three ftars 
difpofed in a triangle; which was a hieroglific that among 
them denoted God, the fovereign Being, as if they had had 
fome notion of a Trinity: but this furmife is but weakly 
Supported, ‘ z é 
D is alfo a numeral letter, fignifying five hundred, which 
arifes hence, that in the Gothic chataéters the D is half the 
M, which fignifies a thoufand. Hence’ the vere. 
Litera D velut A Quingentos fignificabit. 
A dafh added at the top of D, denotes it to ftand fér five 
thoufand. a Ng 
DACRYODES*, in medicine, a term applied to ulcers, 
which are continually yielding a putrid matter, 
* The word is formed from Daxev, tear, and edor, form; de- 
noting the ulcers to weep, or fhed fomewhat like tears. 
DACTYL, Dactytus, a foot in the Latin and Greek 
poetry, confifting of along fyllable, followed by two fhort 
ones : as Carminé, 
The Daéty! is faid to have been the invention of Dionyfius 
or Bacchus, who delivered oracles in this meafure at Delphos, 
before Apollo.—The Greeks call it woartix0s. Diam. iii,|p. 474. 
The Daéyl and fpondee are the moft confiderable of the 
poetical feet; as being the meafures uféd in heroic verfe, by 
Homer, Virgil, &c. Thefe two are of equal titne, but not 
‘ equal motion, rhe fpondee has an even, ftrong and fleady 
pace like a trot: the Daé?y/ refembles the nimbler ftrokes of 
a gallop. ‘ 
Dac y¥ Lvs was alfoa fort of dance among the ancient Greeks, 
chiefly performed, as Hefychius obferves, by the Athlete. 
Dactryts alfo denote the fruits of the palm-tree ; more ufu- 
ally called Dates. ; 
DACTYLI, in antiquity, a name attributed to the firft 
priefts of the Goddefs Cybele; who were particularly called 
Daéiyli Idzi, on account of the Goddefs herfelf, who was 
ftyled Cybele Ida, becaufe principally honoured on mount Ida 
in Phrygia. The name Daé#y/i is fuppofed to have been given 
them on this occafion ; that to prevent Saturn from hearing 
the cries of Jupiter, whom Cybele had committed to their 
cuftody, they ufed to fing 1 know not what verfes of their 
own invention, which by their unequal meafures feemed to 
refemble the foot called Daéylos.—This is the account of the 
grammarian Diomedes. 
One Sophocles, quoted by Strabo, Lib. X. fpeaks differently. 
According to him they were called Dafyli, from the Greek 
word daxruacs, finger, by reafon their number was at Art 
equal to that of the fingers of the hand, viz. ten; five of 
them boys, and as many girls—He adds, that it is to them 
we owe the invention of iron, and the manner of working 
it, with diverfe other ufeful things. Others make their num. 
bers more, and others lef than ten, Some, again, make them 
Von. 7 
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hdtives. of Phrygia neat the foot of mount Ida 5 and others 
bring them from elfewhere. : 
However; all the Authors Strabo had feen, he fays, agreed, that 
they were the fir. who wrought in iron; that they had been 
minifters of the mother ofthe gods, “or Cybele 3 and that 
they dwele at the foot of mount ida. 
Tt is alfo conjectured by fome authors, not-that the Curetes 
and Corybantes were the fame with the Daéyli Idei, but 
that the Curetes and Corybantes were their pofterity ; that 4 
hundred men, born in Crete, were firft called Daéiyli Ide: ; 
that each of thefe had nine children, who were the Curetes ; 
and that.each of the Curetes had ten children, who wete alfo 
called Dadyli dai, ; Ag 
Strabo only gives.us the names of four of the Dasyli Idei, 
which are Salaminus, Damnaneus, Hercules, and Acmon. 
DACTYLIC, fomething that has a relation’ to Daéyls. 
Anciently, there were Dafylic, as well as {pondaic flutes, 
Tibia Daéylice.—The Daétylic flutes confifted of unequal 
- intervals ; as the Daé#ylic. foot does of unequal meafures. 


Dacryrre Verfesare hexameter verfes, ending ina Daétyl 


inftead. of a {pondeée ;_ as fpondaic verfes are thofe, which have 
a {pondee in the sth foot inftead of a Daé&yl. 
Aninftanceof a Dafylic verfe we havein Virg, 1. 
Bis patria cecvidere manus’: Quin protinus omnia 
Porlegerint oculis 
DACTYLIOMANCY*; DACTYLIOMANTIA, @ 
fort of divination performed by means of a ring. 
* The word is compoled of the Greek Sanrvaios; ring; of 
Saurvass; finger, and Havrea, divination. 
in holding a ring, fufpended 
able, on the edge whereof 
24 letters of the alphabet. 
ig over the table, ftopped 
which being joined together, com- 
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Daéiyliomanty confifted principally 
by a fine thréad} over a round t 
were made diverfe marks with the 
The ring in fhaking, or vibratin: 
over certain of the letters, 
pofed the anfwer required, 
But the operation was preceded and accompanied by feveral 
fuperftitious ceremonies: for firft the ting was to be confe- 
crated with a great deal of myftery ; the perfon who held it 
was to be clad in linen garments, to the very thoes 5 his head 
was to be fhaved all round ; and in his hand he was to hold 
vervain. “And ere he proceeded on any thing, the gods were 
firft to be appeafed by a formulary’ of Prayers, Ge. Am- 
mianus Marceilinus gives the procefs at large in his XXIXth 
book. 
DACTYLONOMY. 
accounting, or nuniber 
The rule is this: 
and fo on to th 


7 DacrytonomiAa, the art of 

ing by the fingers, 

The left thumb is reckoned I, the index 2, 

© right thumb, which is the tench, and of 
confequence is denoted by thé cypher o. 

DADO, in architeQure’ is by fome writers ufed for that part 
in the middle of the pedeftal ofa column between its bafe and 
cornite—it is of a cubic form, whence it is alfo denomi- 
nated, dye. 

DADUCHI, in antiquity, priefts of Ceres, 

That goddefs having lott her daughter Proferpine, fay mytho- 
logifts, began to make fearch for her at the beginning of the 
night. In order to do this in the dark, fhe lighted a torch, 
and thus fet forth on her travels throughout the world: for 
which reafon it is, that fhe is always feén reprefented with a 
lighted torch in her hand, 

On this account, and itt commemoration 
exploit, it became a cuftom for the priefts, 
facrifices of this goddef¥,' to run about, 
torches after this manner : 
from off the altar, and hol 


of this pretended 
at the feafts and 
in the temple, with 
one of them took a lighted torch 
ding it in his hand, run with it to 
acertain part of the temple; where he gave it to another, 
faying to him, Tibi trade: this fecond run after the like man- 
ner, to another place of the temple, and gave it to the third; 
and fo of the reft*, 

* From this ceremony, the prielts became denominated Daduchi, 
Bad's ot. q. d. torch-bearers; from das, an unéiuous and 
refinous wood, as Pine, fir, &c. whereof the ancients made 
torches ; and ex, Ihave, I hold. 

D£MON, aalMon, a name the ancients gave to certain 
fpirits, or genii, which they fay appeared to men, either to do 
them fervice, or to hurt them, 

The firft notion of Demons was brought 
whence it fpread it felf among the Perfians, 
Greeks, Pythagoras and Thales were the 
duced Demons into Greece. Plato fell in with the notien, 
and explained it more diftin@ly, and fully, than any of the 
former philofophers had done. By Demons, he underftood 

3A {pirits 


from Chaldza ; 
Egyptians, and 
firft, who intro. * 


fpirits inferior to gods, and yet fuperior to men 5 which inha- 
biting the middle region of the air, kept up the communica- 
tion between gods and men, cutrying the offerings and prayers 
of men to the gods, and bringing down the will of the gods to 
men, But he allowed of none but good and beneficent ones. 
Though his difciples afterwards, finding themfelves unable to 
account for the origin of evil, adopted another fort of Demons, 
who were enemies to men. 

There is nothing more cornmon in the heathen theology, 
than thefe good, and evil genii. And the fame fuperftitious 
notion we find got footing among the Ifraelites, by their 
commerce with the Chaldzans. But by Daemons, they did 
not mean the devil or a wicked fpirit: they never took the 
word Demon in that fenfe, nor was it ever ufed in fuch a 
fignification, till by the evangelifts and fome modetn Jews. 
The word is Greek, dapov 


Gale endeavours to fhew, that the origin, and inftitution of 


Demons, was an imitation of the Meffiah. The Phoenicians 
called them [== 7D Baalim. For they had one fupreme 
being, whom they called Baal, and Moloch, and various 
inferior deities, called Baalim, whereof we find frequent 
mention in the Old Teftament. The firft Demon of the 
Egyptians was Mercury, or Thuet. ‘The fame author finds 
fome refemblance between the feveral offices afcribed to the 
Demons, and thofe of the Meffiah. 

D£ZMONIAG, is applied to a perfon poffeffed with a fpirit, 
or Demon. , 

In the Romith church, there is a particular office for the ex- 
orcifm of Damoniacs. 

Dz Montracs, arealfoa party, or branch of the Anabaptifts, 
whofe diftinguifhing tenet it is, that the devils fhall be faved 
at the end of the world. 

DAILY, in aftronomy, &c. See DIURNAL. 

DAMAGE, is generally taken for any hurt, or hindrance, 
that a man receives in his eftate; but more particularly for 
a part of what the jurors are to inquire of, in pafling verdict 
for the plaintiff, or defendant in a civil action, be it perfonal 
or real,—After verdiét given of the principal caufe, they are 
afked their confciences touching cofts and Damages, which 
contain the hindrances that the plaintiff or demandant hath 
fuffered by means of the wrong done him by the defendant or 
tenant. 

DamMacGe has two fignifications; the one proper and gene- 

yal, the other ftri&t and relative:-—Proper, as it is in cafes, 
where Damages are founded on the ftatute of 2 H. IV. 
cap. x. and 8 H. VI. cap. 9. where cofts are included with- 
in the word Damages. Damage, then in its proper fignifi- 
cation, is faid @ demendo, when, by diminution, a thing be- 
comes worfe ; and in this fenfe cofts of fuit are Damages to 
the plaintiff, as by them his fubftance is diminifhed. 
Relative is when the plaintiff declares the wrong done him to 
the Damage of fuch a fum—this is to be taken relatively, for 
the wrong which paffed before the writ brought and is aflef- 
fed by reafon of the trefpafs aforefaid ; and cannot extend to the 
cofts of fuit, which are future, and of another nature. 

Damace Fefant, or Faifant, is when a ftranger’s beafts are 
doing hurt, or fpoiling the grafs, corn, woods, &c. of ano- 
ther man, without his leave or licenfe. 

In this cafe, the party whom they damage may diftrain, and 
impound them both by night and by day ; though in other 
cafes, as for rent, fervices, &c. none may diftrain in the night. 

DAMASK, a fort of filken ftuff, having fome parts raifed 
above the ground, reprefenting flowers, or other figures. 
Damask is properly a fort of mohair and fattin intermixed, in 
fuch manner as that what is not fattin on one fide, is on the 
other. The elevation which the fattin makes on one fide, is 
the ground on the other. The flowers have a fattin grain ; 
and the ground, a grain of taffetas, It has its name from its 
being originally brought from Dama/cus, in Syria, 

DA MASKEENING, theart, or aé& of adorning iron, fteel, 
&¢. by making incifions therein, and filling them up with 
gold or filver wire: chiefly ufed in enriching fword-blades, 
guards, and gripes, locks of piftols, &c. 

Its name fhews the place of its origin; or at leaft, the place 
where it has been practifed in the greateft perfection, viz, the 
city of Damafcus in Syria, Though M, Felibien attributes 
the perfection of the art to his countryman Curfinet, who 
wrought under the reign of king Henry IV. 

Damaskeening, is partly mofaic work, partly engraving, and 
partly carving: as mofaic work, it confifts of pieces inlayed ; 
as engraving, the metal is indented, or cut in creux; and as 
carving, gold and filver are wrought therein in relieva, 
There are two manners of Damaskeening : in the firft, which 
is the moft beautiful, the artift cuts into the metal with a gra- 
ver, and other tools proper for engraving on fteel ; and after- 
wards fills up the incifions, or notches with a pretty thick filver, 
or gold wire.—In the other, whichis only fuperficial, they con- 
tent themfelves to make hatches, or ftrokes acrofs the iron, &c. 
with a cutting knife, fuch as is ufed in making of fmall files. 
For the firft, itis neceflary the gravings, or incifions be made 
in the dovetail form ; that the gold or filver wire, which is 
thruft forcibly into them, may adhere the more ftrongly, 
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For the fecond, which is the more ufual, the method is 
thus: Having heated the fteel till it changes toa violet, or 
blue colour; they hatch it over; and acrofs with the knife ; 
then draw the defign, or ornament intended, on this hatch- 
ing, witha fine braf$ point or bodkin, This done, they 
take fine gold wire; and conducting or chafing it according to 
the figures already defigned, they fink it carefully into the 
hatches of the metal with a copper tool. 


DAMASCUS-Steel, a very fine kind of fteel, made in fome 


parts of the Levant, and particularly at Dama/cus, remarka- 
ble for its excellent temper ; and ufed chiefly in the making of 
{word-blades. 

Some authors affure us it comes ftom the kingdom of Golcon- 
da, in the Eaft-Indies ; where the method of tempering with 
allom, which the Europeans have never been able to imitate, 
was firft invented, 


DAMIANISTS*%, a branch of the ancient Acephalous Se- 


verites; who agreed with the Catholics in admitting the 
IVth council ; but difowned any diftinétion of perfons in the 
godhead, and profefled one fingle nature incapable of any 
difference. And yet they called God, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoft. On which account the Severitz Petrite, ano- 
ther branch of Acephali, ufed to call them Sabellianifts, and 
fometimes Tetradite, ‘Thus much we learn from Nicephorus 
Calliftus, L. XVIII. c. 49. 


* They took their name from Damianus a bifhop; who was 
originally their leader. 


DAMNATA Terra, in chymiftry, the fame with. Caput 


Mortuum ; that is, the earthy part, or mafs remaining at the 
bottom of the retort, &c, after all the other principles have 
been drawn out of the body by fire. 


DAMBPS, in natural hiftory, are noxious fteams, or exhala- 


tions, frequently found in clofe, fubterraneous places, parti- 
cularly mines, pits, and Wells, 
The Damps in mines are of four kinds: the firft, which 
withal is the moft ordinary, the workmen apprehend in its 
approach, by the flame of the candle’s becoming orbicular, 
and leflening by degrees, till it goes quite out; as alfo by 
their fhortnefs or difficulty of breathing ; thofe who efcape 
fwooning, feldom fuffer any great harm by this kind ; but fuch 
as fwoon away, though they are not downright fuffocated, yet 
on their firft recovery are tormented with very violent con- 
vulfions: the way of cure is to lay the perfon down on the 
earth ina prone pofture, with a hole dug in the ground under 
his mouth ; if this fail, they fill him with good ale ; and if 
that will not do, they conclude him defperate. Thefe are the 
miners remedies. 
The fecond is the Peafe- Bloom Damp, which is called fo from 
its fmell, This Damp always comes in the fummer-time, 
and hath never been known to be mortal: the miners in the 
peak of Derby fancy it arifes there from the multitude of red 
trefoil flowers, called by them honey-fuckles, with which the 
lime-ftone meadows of the peak much abound; the fmell of 
this gives timely notice to get out of the way. 
The third is the moft peftilential, and mott flrange of all, if 
what is faid of it be true: they, who pretend to have feen it, 
(for they fay it is vifible) defcribe it thus: In the higheft 
part of the roof of thofe paflages in a mine which branch 
out from the main grove, they fee a round thing hanging, 
about as big as a foot-ball, covered with a fkin of the 
thicknefS and colour of a cob-web: if this bag, by a fplin- 
ter, or any other accident, become broken, the Damp imme- 
diately flies out, and fuffocates all the company : the work- 
men, by help of a ftick, and long rope, have a way of 
breaking this at a diftance; and when they have done it, 
they purify the place well with fire: and they will have it, 
that it gathers from the fteam of their bodies, and candles, 
afcends up into the higheft pare of the vault, and there con- 
denfes, and in time has a film grown over it, and then cor~ 
rupts, and becomes pettilential, 
The fourth, is the fu/minating, or Fire-Damp, whofe vapour 
being touched by the flame of the candle, prefently takes 
fire, and has all the effects of lightning, or fired gun-powders 
Thefe are found frequently in the coal-mines, and fometimes, 
tho’ rarely, in lead ones.—How mineral fteams may prove 
poifonous, may be underftood from Doétor Mead’s eflay on 
poifons. SeeMepuites, and Porson, 
Naturalifts furnifh us with very furprizing inftances of the 
effeéts of Damps. In the Hift. de I’ Academie des Sciences An. 
1701; we read of a well in the city of Rennes, into which a 
mafon, at work near its brink, letting fall his hammer, a la- 
bourer, who was fent down to recover it, ere he reached the 
water, was ftrangled. A fecond fent to fetch up the corps, 
met with the fame fate, and fo a third: at lafta fourth, 
half drunk was let down, with charge to call cut as foon as 
he felt any thing incommode him. He called accordingly, as 
foon as he came near the water; and was inftantly drawn 
out: yet he died three days afterwards. The information he 
brought them was, that he felt a heat, which fcorched up 
his entrails. A dog being let down, cried about the fame 
place; and died as foon as he came to air; but throwing 
water on him, he recovered 5 as happens to thofe thrown into 
the 
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the Grotto del Cane near Naples. The three carcates being 
drawn up with hooks, and opened; there appeared not any 
caufe of their death,—What renders the relation the more re- 
markable, is, that the water of this Well had been drawn, 
and drank feveral years, without the leatt il] Confequence, 
Tn the fame hiftory, 4x. 1710, we are told of a Baker of 
Chartres, who having carried 7 or 8 buthels of brands out of his 
oven into a cellar 36 ftairs deep ; his fon, a robuft young fel- 
low, going with more, his candle went out on the middle of 
the flairs. Having lighted it a-frefh; he was no fooner got 
into the cellar, than he cried out for help; and they heard 
no more of him : his brother, an able youth, run immediate- 
ly after him; cried out, he was dead; and was heard no 
more, He was followed by his wife ; and fhe by a maid, and 
Hill it was the fame, Such an accident ftruck the whole 
neighbourhood with a panic ; and no body was forward to ven- 
ture any further : till fellow, more hardy and zealous than the 
reft, perfwaded that the four people were not dead, would go 
down to give them help: he cried too, and was feen no more, 
Upon this a fixth man requiring a hook to draw fome of them 
forth without going to the bottom ; drew up the maid : who, 
having taken the air, fetch’d a figh and died. Next day, the 
baker’s friend, undertaking to get up all the carcaffes with a 
hook, was let down with ropes on a wooden horfe, to be 
drawn up whenever he fhouldcall, He foon called, but the 
rope breaking, he fell back again ; and tho’ the rope was foon 
pieced again, he was drawn forth dead, Upon opening him, 
his meninges were found extravagantly ftretched ; his lungs 
fpotted with black, his inteftines {welled as big as one’s arm, 
inflamed and red as blood ; and what was moft extraordinary, 
all the mutcles of his arms, thighs and legs, torn and fepa- 
rated from their parts. The magiftrate, atlength taking 
Cognizance of the cafe, and the phyticians, being confulted ; 
they gave their opinion, that the brands had been but ill ex- 
tinguifhed: the confequence of which muft be, that as all 
the cellars in Chartres abound with faltpetre, the unufual heat 
in this had raifed a malignant vapour which had done the mifz 
chief: and that a good quantity of water muft be thrown in 
to put out the fire, and lay the vapour. This performed, a 
dog, and a lighted candle were let down without injury to 
either : an infallible fign the danger was over, 
A third hiftory we fhall add from Doétor Conn in his 
Diffirt. Med. Phyf. Some people digging ina cellar at Paris, 
for fuppofed hidden treafure; after a few hours working, the 
maid going down to call her mafter, found them all in their 
digging poftures : but ftark dead. The perfon who managed 
the {pade, and his attendant who fhoveled off the earth, were 
both on foot, and feemingly intent on their feveral offices : 
the wife of one of them, as if a-weary, was fat down on the 
fide of a hopper, very thoughtful, and leaning her head on 
her arm : anda boy, with breeches down, was evacuating 
on the edge of the pit ; his eyes fixed on the ground: all of 
them, in fine, in their natural poftures and actions, with 
open eyes, and mouths that feemed yet to breath ; but ftiff as 
ftatues, and cold as clay. 
DAMSEL, DamoiseEt, or Damorseau, an appellation 
anciently given to all young people of genteel, or noble ex- 
traction of either fex, ¢, gr. to the fons, and daughters of 
knights, barons, and even of kings. 
Thus in hiftory, we read of the Damfel Pepin, Damfel Louis 
le Gros, Damfel Richard, prince of Wales. 
Pafquier will have the word a diminutive of Dam, an ancient 
name for Lord ; as in fome authors we read Dam Dieu for 
Lord God ; Dam Chevalier, &¢. Tho? in its feminine fenfe 
he takes it to come from Dame.—Others derive the word 
from Domicellus, or Domnicellus, a diminutive of Domnus, 
quafi parvus Dominus : accordingly, du Cange obferves, that 
it has been fometimes wrote Domenger. 
They who hold the fignory of Commercy, M. de la Roque 
tells us, anciently held it in the title of Damoi/zau : and M,+ 
de Marca affures us, that the noblefle of Bearn is ftill divided 
into three bodies or clafles; the barons, the cavers, and the 
Damfels, Domicellos, called in that country Domengers. 
The Kings of Denmark and Sweden have here the fame title, 
as appears from Pontanus’s hift, of Denmark, L. VII. and 
VIII. and Henry of Upfal’s hift. of Suec. L. III. 
From the fons of kings, the appellation pafled to thofe of 
great lords and barons ; and at length, to thofe of gentlemen 
who were not yet knights, 

Damset at prefent is applied to all maids, or girls not yet 
married ; provided they be not of the loweft clafs of people. 
Damsex is fometimes alfo applied toa kind ‘of utenfil put in 

beds, to warm old men’s feet withal, 
It confifts of a hot iron inclofed in a hollow cylinder, which 
is wrapped round with linnen cloth, and keeps its warmth a 
long time. Some call it a Nun. 
DANAIDES, in the ancient Mythology, the daughters of 
Danais, or Danaus, eleventh king of Argos, and brother of 
/Egyptus, 


They were 50 in Number, and were efpoufed to the 50 fons 
of their uncle Egyptus, 


Rope-DAN CER, Scheenobaies. 


DAWN 


Danaus fearing the accomplifhment of an oracle, whith hed 
foretold that he fhould be expelled his kingdom by a fon-in- 
law, perfuaded his daughters to murther, each of therh; -her 
husband, the firft night ; which they performed, all but Hy- 
permneftra, who fpared her husband Lynceu 

In vengeance for this crime of the 49 Danaides, the poets 
have condemned them to hell, to be continually employed in 
filling a catk perforated at bottom. . 

The Danaides ave fometimes alfo called Belides, from their 
father, who was the fon of the E ian Belius. Hyginus 
has preferved the names of 47 of them, 


DANCE#* > an agreeable motion of the body, adjufted by art 


to the meafures or tune of a violin, or other Infti ument, or voice. 
* The Word is French, Dance, formed of the German Dantx, 
or Tantz, which fignifies the fame thing: Bochart ¢ 
from the Arabic Taxza, and Guichart from the He 7 
douts, which have all the fame fignification. Salmafiys*de- 
riyes the Prench Danfer to dance, from the Latin dk/are to 
thicken; as holding ita practice among the ancient fullers, to 
leap and dance as they fulled their clothes. 
Some diftinguith the high Dance, confifting of capers, gam- 
bades, &c. from the lw Dance, which is the Lerraa Terra, 
or clofe to the ground, 
In the Carroutal of king Louis XIII. there were Dances of 
horfes. Theinyention of fiich Dances is attributed to the Syba- 
Tites, 
Dancing has always been in ufe among all nations, both 
civilized and barbarous : though held in efteem among fome, 
and in contempt among others. Of it felf, no doubt, Dancing is 
harmlef&S. here is a time, fays the preacher, to dance: and 
fometimes it is even made an aét of religion, Thus David 
danced before the ark, to honour God, and exprefs his ex- 
cels of joy for its return into the city of Sion, Socrates learnt 
to dance of A(pafia. And the people of Crete and Sparta went 
to the attack, dancing, On the other hand, Cicero reproaches 
Gabinius, a confular man, with having damced. ‘Tiberius 
expelled the Dancers out of Rome. And Domitian excluded 
feveral members from the fenate, for having danced, Caftor 
and Pollux are faid to be the farft who taught the art of 
Dancing ; and that to the Lacedzmonians : though others at- 
tribute the invention to va; who they fay danced for 
joy after the defeat of the giants. 
The ancients had three kinds of Dances: the firft grave, 
called Emmelia, anfwering to our /ow Dances and pavanes, 
The fecond gay, called Ccrdax 3 anfwering to our Courants, 
Galliards, Gavots and Vaults, The third, called Siccinnis, 
was a mixture of gravity and gaiety. Neoptolemus, fon of 
Achilles, taught the Cretans a new fort of Dance, called 
Pyrricha, or the armed Dance, to be ufed in going to war: 
tho’ according to mythologilts, the Curetes firlt invented this 
Dance, to amufe and divert the infant Jupiter, and to drown 
his cries with the noife, and clath of their fwords, beating 
againit their bucklers, 
Diodorus Siculus in the [Vth of his Bibliotheca affures us, that 
Cybele, daughter of Menoes, king of Phrygia, and Dindyme- 
nis his wife, invented divers things, and among others the 
Flageolot of feveral pipes, Dancing, the Tabor and the 
Cymbal. Numa, ’tis certain, inftituted a fort of Dance for 
the Sali, priefts of Mars, who made ule of weapons therein, 
From thefe Dances were compofed another fort, called Salta- 
tio Mimicorum, or the Buffoon’s Dance ; wherein the Dancers 
were dreffed in little corflets, with gilt morions, and had bells 
on their legs, and fwords and bucklers in their hands, Lucian 
has an exprefs treatife, and Julius Pollux, a chapter on this 
head; Athenzus, Czelius Rhodiginus, and Scaliger, alfo make 
mention of this Dance. 
Tt is not many years ago, fince Thoinot Arbeau, a dancing 
matter of Paris, gave an orchefography, wherein all the fteps 
and motions of a Dance are writ, or noted down; as the 
founds of a fong are {cored in mufic. Tho? the famous Beau- 
champ had fome pretenfions to be the inventor of this fecret, 
and accordingly procured an arret in his favour. 
Dancing is ufually an effea, and indication of joy among moft 
nations: tho’ Mr, Palleprat affures us, that there are people 
in South America, who dance to fhow their forrow, 
Groddeck, profeffor of philo- 
fophy at Dantzic, has publitheda differtation on Rope-Dancers, 
de Funambulis ; full of learning, and an uncommon know- 
ledge of antiquity. He defines a Rope-Dancer, a perfon who 
walks on a thick rope faftened to two oppofite pofts ; which 
is precifely, what is expreffed by the Latin word Funambulus. 
But our Rope- Dancers do more, for they not only walk, but 
dance, and leap upon the Tope. 
The ancients, ’tis certain, had their Rope-Dancers as well as 
we: witnefs the Greek words Neurobates, and Schoenobates, as 
well as the Latin Funambulus, which every whete occur. 
They had likewife the Cremnobates and Oribates, that is, 
people who walked on the brinks of precipices. Nay more, 
Suetonius in Galba, c. 6. Seneca in his 85th epiftle, and Pliny, 
Lib. VIII. cap. 2, make mention of elephants that were 
taught to walk on the rope. 
Acron, an ancient grammarian and commentator on Horace, 
takes occafion to obferve on the Xth fatire of the firf 
book, 
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book, that Meffala Corvinus was the firft, who ufed the word | 


Funambulus ; and that Terence had it from him. But Mr. 
Groddeck fhews that he is miftaken, and that Meffala lived 
after Terence, The bufinefs is, Acron confounds Valerius 
Meflala, who got the furname Corvinus in the war againft 
the Gauls about 200 years before Terence, with one of his 
efcendants, who was a famous orator in the time of Horace. 
Mr. Groddeck coming from the hiftorical to the moral conli- 
deration, maintains that the profeffion ofa Rope- Dancer is not 
lawful; that the profeffors are infamous, and their art of no 
ufe to fociety ; that they expofe their bodies to very great dan- 
gers; arid that they ought not to be tolerated in a well regu- 
Jated ftate.—But coming afterwards to temper the feverity of 
his morals, he allows that there are fometimes reafons for ad- 
mitting them : that the people muft have fhews ; that one of 
the fecrets of government is to furnifh them therewith, &c. 


The fame people are alfo called Erufcatores, Dire@arii, Si 


DARK-Chamber. 
Darx-Tent, a portable Camera Obfcura, made not unlike a 


The name Dardanarius was given from one Dardanus, who 


is faid to have made a practice of {poiling and deftroying the 
fruits of the earth by a fort of forcery. 


peli, Annone Flagellatores, and Seplafiarii. 


DARE, fee FisHinc. 
DARI, in logic, a mode of fyllogifms in the firft figure, where 


in the major propofition is an univerfal affirmative, and the 

minor and conclufion particular affirmatives. £. gr. 
d A. Thiy who fpeak well of every body have many fr 
r A. Some [peak well of every one. 
I, Therefore fome have many friends. 

See the article CameER a Obfcura. 


iends. 


defk, and fitted with optic glaffes; to take profpeéts of land- 
fcapes, buildings, fortifications, ¢, See Ca MER A Ob/cura. 


The ancient Rope-Dancers had four feveral ways of exercifing DARREIN, in law, a corruption of the French Dernier laft, 


their art; the firft vaulted or turned round the rope, like a 
wheel round its axis, and there hung by the heels, or the neck. 
Tie fecond flew or flid from above, downwards, refting on 


and ufed in the like fenfe: as—Darrein continuance. (Sce 
ConTINUANCE.)—Darrein prefentment. See Assis 
Darrein prefentment. 


theizmtomachs with the arms and legs extended, ‘The third] DART, in geometry, aftronomy, &c. SeeSacitTra. 


run along a rope ftretched ina right line, or up and down. 
Laftly, the fourth not only walked on a rope, but made fur- 
prizing leaps and turns thereon. : 

DANCETTE,, in heraldry, is when the out-line of any 
bordure, or ordinary, is indented very largely oe the largenels 
of thé irideritures being the only thing that diftinguifhes it 
from indented. ; 
There-is alfo a Beating of a bend, called double Dancetté ; 
thus; he beareth azure, a bend double Dancetté argent. 

DANCHE, ot Denché in heraldry, the fame with indented 5 
or, as others will have it, with Dancétté. 

DANEGELT, an annual tax laid on our anceftors, firft of 15. 
afterwards 25. for every hide of land through the realm, for 
maintaining fuch a number of forces as were thought fufficient 
to clear the Britifh fees of Dani pyrates, which heretofore 
greatly annoyed our coafts. 

DANEGELT was firlt impoled as a ftanding yearly tax on the 
whole nation, under king Ethelred, 7. D. 991. That prince, 
fays Cambden, Britan. 142. much diftrefled by the continual 
invafions of the Danes ; to procure his peace, was compelled 
to charge his people with heavy taxes, called Danegelt. — At 
firft they paid 10000 Jib, then 16000/. then 24000 1, after 
that 36000 /ib. and laftly 48000 lib. per annum. 

Edward the confeffor remitted this tax: William I. and II. 
yeaflum’d it occafionally. In thé reign of Henry 1. it was 
accounted among the king’s ftanding revenues ; but king Ste- 
phen, on his coronation day, abrogated it for ever. 

No church, or church land pay’d a penny to the danegelt ; be- 
caufe, as is fet forth in an ancient Saxon law, the people of 
England placed more confidence in the prayers of the church, 
than in any military defence they could make, Camb. ap. 
Magn. Brit. p. 68. 

DANTELLE’, in heraldry, the fame with Danché, or 

rather with Dancetté, viz. a large, open indenture. See 

DANCETTE, 

DAPIFER *, the dignity, or office of grand mafter, or grand 
fewer of a king’s, or prince’s houfhold. 

* The word is pure Latin, compounded of daps, dapis, a dith 
of mezt ferved onthe table, and féro, Ibear: fo that Dapifer 
litterally fignifies a difh carrier, or an officer who ferves the 
ineats upen the table. 


The title of Dapifer was given by the emperor of Conftanti- 
nople to the Czar of Ruilia, as a teflimony of favour. In 
France, the like office was inftituted by Charlemaign, under 
the title of Dapiferat, and Senechaujfeé; to which was affixed 
the fuperintendance over all the officers of the houfheld. 
In England, the office of Dapifer was lefs eminent; being 
found in feveral of our ancient charters named one of the laft 
of the officers of the houfhold. 
‘The dignity of Dapifer is {till fubfifting inGermany, Till 
the year 1623. the elector palatine was Dapifer, or grand 
fewer of the empire: fince that time the elector of Bavaria 
has affumed the title of Arch-Dapifer of the empire. His 
office is, at the coronation of an emperor, to carry the firft 
difh of meat to table on horfeback, 
The feveral funétions of a Dapifer occafioned the ancients to 
give him divers names : as, ’Eacsa]¢@-, and Eleator, Dipno- 
cletor, Cenvocator, Trapezopaeus, Architriclinus, Progufla, 
Preguftator, Domefticus, Megadomefticus, Occonomus, Major- 
domus, Senefchallus, Schaleus, Gaftaldus, Affifor, Prafeétus, 
or Prepofitus Menfe, Princeps Coquorum & Magirus. 
DARAPTI, in logic, a mode of fyllogifm in the third figure, 
wherein the major and minor are univerfal afirmative propo- 
fitions, and the conclufion a particular affirmative, 2. gr, 
dA, Every truly reli 
truly re 


ious man is Virtuous. 
ious man, is hated by the world, 


efore, fome virtuous men are hated by t. 


pt I. There 
DARDANARIUS, Ujurer, Monopolif? ; ana 
attributed to fuch as caufed a {carcity, and de: s of provi- 
fions, particularly corn, by buying and hoarding it up, to raife 
its value, and fell it again at an extravagant rate, 


Dat 


DART OS*, or DArtTuvs, inanatomy, the inner coat of 


the fcrotum, compofed of a great number of mufcular, or fefhy 
fibres ; whence fome confider it as a cutaneous mufcle. 

* The word is pure Greek, Sag]@, Excoriatus, pelle Nudatus, 
of Degw, excorio, probably by reafon it lies clofe under the 
skin. See Scrorum. 

Tis by means hereof that the fcrotum is contraéted, or cor- 
rugated, which is efteemed a fign of health. 

The Dartos was anciently taken to be a continuation of the 
panniculus carnofus ; but miftakenly. It has feveral veins 
and arteries, It invefts the tefticles, and extending itfelf be- 
tween them, feparates them from each other. 


DATA, in mathematicks, certain things, or quantities fup- 


pofed to be given, or known, in order, from them, to find 
out other things or quantities, which are unknown, or fought 
for. A problem or queftion generally confifts of two parts 5 
Data and Quefita. 

Euclid has an exprefs treatife of Data; wherein he ufes the 
word for fuch fpaces, lines and angles as are given itt magni- 
tude; or to which we can affign others equal, 

From the primary ufe of the word Data in mathematics, it 
has been tranfplanted into other arts ; as philofophy, medicine, 
&c. where it exprefles any quantity, which, for the fake of a 
prefent calculation, is taken for granted to be fuch, without 
requiring an immediate proof for its certainty ; called alfo the 
given quantity, number, or power—and hence alfo fuch 
things as are known, from whence either in natural philofo- 
phy, the animal mechanifm, or the operation of medicines, 
we come to the knowledge of others unknown, aré now fre- 
quently in phyfical writers called Data. 


DATE®*, an addition, or appendage in writings, acts, inftru- 


ments, letters, &c, exprefling theday, and month of the year 
when the aét, or letter, was paffed or figned ; together with 
the place where the fame was done, 
* The word is formed from the Latin Datum given, of the paré 
ticiple do, I give. The Latins ufually fay dabam, I gave. 
Tn writings of importance the Dave fhould be written in wotds 
atlength, dated or given at London this twenty fixth day of 
March in the yeat of our Lord one thoufand feven hundred 
and fifty. In letters, the Date is ufually in figures, London, 
March the 26th, 1750. 
An Anti-date isa falle Date, prior to the real time when the 
inftrument was pafled, or figned. 
A Poft-date is that pofterior to the real time, &c. 
Our ancient deeds had no dates, but only the month and 
year, to fignify that they were not made in hafte, or in the 
Space of a day, but upon longer and more mature deliberation. 
The king’s grants began with thefe words, Prefentibus & 
futuris, &c. but the grants of private perfons with, Omnibus 
prefentes Literas infpectur, 
5 Daéiylus, the fruit of the palm-tree. 
The word is formed of Dae, and that of Da 
as being round and oblong, refembling a finger’s end. 
This fruit is gathered in autumn, be it is ripe; and bears 
a near refemblance to our bullace ; ng of a green colour, 
and very fharp and altringent. When ripe, it becomes ruddy, 
having a hard, longifh flone, cloven at bottom,.and encom- 
pafled with a thin white pellicle or skin. 
The husk or covering of the Date, d by the ancients 
Elate, or Spatha, when the fruiti owth, is variable ; 
having as many changes of colour as the fig has. 
Some Dates are black, fome white, fome brown, fome again 
are round like apples, and very big. Ordinarily they are db- 
long, flefhy, yellow, fomewhat bigger than the thumb’s end, 
and fome are very agreeable to the tafte, Some are no bigger 
than a chich-pea, and others as big as a pomegranate. “The 
beft are thofe called Reyal-Dates. There is alfo another fort 
called Caryct@, which are very good. Some of them have 
ftones, and others none, 
Daiés are principally ufed in medicine: their qualities are, to 
foften the afperities of the gullet, to ftrengthen the Fetus in 
the womb, to affuage all immoderate fluxes of the belly, and 
to 


* 


, finger 5 


DAU 

to eafe diforders of thé reins and bladder. Their bad proper- 
ty is, that they digeft difficultly, caufe pains in the head, and 
produce a thick melancholic blood.—Thefe effects arife from 
the principles they contain, which area moderate fhare of oil, 
and a deal of phlegm, and effential falt. The oil and phlegm 
render them moiftning and nutritious, good againft acrimo- 
nies of the breaft, to affluage coughs, &c. And the phlegm 
and falt render them deterfive and aftringent, and good againft 
difeafes of the throat. For the reft ; they are an heavy food, 
full of earthy juice; and occalion obftructions in the vifcera ; 
for which reafon, people who eat great quantities of Dates 
become {corbutic and lofe their teeth betimes. 

Our Dates are brought us from Egypt, Syria, Africa, and the 
Indies. They never come to full maturity in Italy, or the 
moft fouthern parts of Spain. And yet there are tolerable 
Dates in Provence ;_ but they do not keep, but breed worms, 
‘Thofe from Perfia exceed all others in largenefs, colour, and 
Tafte. 4 pli , 

DATISI, inlogic, a mode of fyllogifms in the third fi- 
gure, wherein the major is an univerfal affirmative, and the 

minor, andconclufion are particular affirmative propofitions, 

E. gr. : 

dA, All God's friends are kings. 

21. Some of God’s friends are poor. 

SI. Therefore, fame poor, are kings. . 

DATIVE, in grammar, the third cafe in: the declenfion of 
nouns; expreffing the ftate, or relation of a thing to whofe 
profit or lofs fome other thing is referred. 

It is called Dative, becaufe ufually governed by a verb im- 
plying fomething to be given to fome perfon. As, commedare 
Socrati, tolend to Secrates ; utilis reipublice, uleful to the 
commonwealth ; pernicious ecclefia, pernicious to the church ; 
vifum eff Platoni, it feemed to Plato, Se, ' ’ 
In Englith, where we have properly no cafes, this relation 
is expreffed by the fign zo, or for. 

DAUGHTER. See the article Son. 

The Sons and Daughters of the king of Englandare called the 
Sons and Daughters of England; becaufe all the fubjects of 
England have a fpecial intereft in them. See PRincis of 
the Blood. 

DAVIDISTS, Davinicr, a fect of heretics, the adherents 
of David George, a glazier, or, as others fay, painter of 
Ghant ; who in 1525. began to preach a new doétrine: 
publifhing himfelf to be the true meffiah, and that he was 
fent thither to fill heaven, which was quite empty for want 
of people to deferve it. : ' 

He rejected marriage, with the Adamites ; held with Manes, 
that the foul was not defiled by fin; and laughed at the felf- 
denial fo much recommended by Jefus Chrift.— Such were | 
his principal errors, ’ ' 
He made his efcape from Ghant, and retired firft into Frife- 
land, and then to Bafil, where he changed his name, af- 
fuming that of John Bruck, and died in 1556. ; 
He left fome difciples behind him; to whom he promifed 
that he would rife again at the end of three years, Nor 
was he altogether a falfe prophet herein, for the magiftrates 
of that city, being informed at the three years end of what 
he had taught, ordered him to be dug up, and burnt, toge- | 
ther with his writings, by the common hangman, 

There are ftill fome remains of this ridiculous fect in Holftein, | 
particularly about Frederickftadt, where they are intermixed } 
with the Arminians, 

DAVIS’s Quadrant. See the article. Bacx-STaArr. 

DAUPHIN, Dotpuin, in aftronomy. See Det- 
PHINUS. H 

Davpuin, is a title given the eldeft fon of France, and 
prefumptive heir of the crown; on account of the province 
of Dauphiné, which in 1343. was given to Philip de Valois 
on this condition, by Humbert Dauphin of the Viennois, 
The Dauphin, in his letters patents, ftyles himfelf, *< By the 
grace of God, eldeft fon of France, and Dauphin of 
Viennois. 

Davueluin * was anciently the title or appellation of the prince 
of Viennois in France. 

* Moft authors, who have fought the origine of the name Dax- 
phin, and Dauphine, feem to have given too much loofe to con- 
jecture. Some will have it derived from the Auffinates, 
ancient people mentioned by Ptolemy and Pliny ; but thofe au- j 
thors place the Avffinates on the other fide of the Alps in the} 

Gallia Cifalpina. Others write that the Allobroges brought | 

the name from Delphos; others, that king Bofon’s fhield was 

diflinguifhed by the figure of a Dolphin, which he bore there- 
on. Others, that the princes who reigned in the Viennois ! 
after Bofon, pitched on the Dolphin for their arms as a fymbol 
of their mildnefs and humanity. Others, that it was firft given | 
by an emperor who made war in Italy, but whom they do not | 
hame, to a governor of this province, who fent hima powe:- | 
ful fupply with fuch expedition, that it deferved to be com- 
pared with the {wiftnels of a Dolphin. Thaboét fancies the 
word to be Gothic ; as well as the names Brefs, Savoy, Beau- 
jeau, &c. Claud de Grange takes it to have been formed ! 
from the word Viennois, the ancient name of this province, 

A perfon of this province, fays he, being asked what country- 

man he was, anfwered, do Viene, and the prince of the pro- 


\elonigg fy 


Diary 


vince called himfelf the, prince .do Viene; and afterwards 
changing the V, according to cuftom, into F, do Fiene 3 and 
at length retrenching the two ee’s, Dojfin: \attly, the comr 
Opinion that the word was formed from D. 
them to write Dauphin : but this appears to 0) 
than a ridiculous fubtilty. Others will have it that Guy the 
Fat, having a daughter he was very fond of, ufed to call her 
Daiphin; and to immortalize her when dead, gave her name 
to his country. Others are of opinion, that. the: lait coune 
d’ Albon, whofe eftate being incorporated with that of the 
count de Grefivaudan, by the marriage of his only daughter 
with the fir Gay, was atually named Dauphin ; and his 
eldeft grandfon, being obliged to take his name, was called 


Dauphin ; and bore the figure of a Dolphin for his arms. Du 
Chetne is likewife of opinion, that it was the grandfon of Guy 
the Fat, who firft bore the name of Dauphin ; though not for 
the reafo: alledged, but that it was given him at his b ADs 


tifm, and added to that of Guy. Chorier will not allow any 
thing probable in any of thele opinions: he obferves that 
Wilham canon of Notre Dame at Grenoble, who has wrote 
the life of Margaret daughter of Stephen earl of Burgundy 
married with Guy fon of Guy the Fat, calls the latter 
fimply Guy the Old, and the former always count Dauphin ; 
and adds, that no record, no monument, ever atrributes 
the title of Dauphin to Guy the Fat, or any of his predecet- 
fors; fo that it -muft neceflarily have taken its rife in his fon, 
all whofe fucceflors fo conftantly afflumed it, that it became 
the proper name of the family. He died in 1142, in the 
flower of his youth; fo that it muft be about the year 1120! 
that the title commenced ; and without doubr, adds he, on 
fome illuftrious occafion. He obferves farther, that this 
Prince was of a military difpofition, and delighted in nothing 
but war; and again, that it was the cuftom of the Cavaliers 
to deck their casks, coats of arms, and the houfing of their 
horfes, with fome figure or device peculiar to themfelves,; 
whereby they were diftinguifhed from all others engaged in 
the fame combat or tournament. From all thefe circumftances 
he conjectures that this Guy chofe the Dolphin for his fignas 
ture ; that this was the creit of His helmet ahd that he bore 
it on his coat in fome notable. tournament or ba ie wherein 
he diftinguithed himfelf, And this, Chorier makes no doubt, 
is the real origin of the appellation. The Prefident de Val- 
bonnet {peaks more juftly on the fubje& : Guigues, or Gay 
the Fat, fon of Guy the old, married Mathilda, who has been 
fuppofed to be of the fame royal family, as being called Regiza 
in feveral ancient charters. “This couple had a fon, who, in 
a deed paffed between him and Hugh bithop of Grenoble in 
1140, is called Delphinus ; Guigo Comes, qui vocatur De 
nus. ‘This has occafioned fome hiftorians to think, that to 
difcover the origin of the name Dauphin, there was no necef- 
fity for having recourfe to voyages beyond the fea, where the 
counts de Grefivaudan might take the Dolphin for their arms, 
or badge of diftinétion, In effe&, that conjecture does not 
fland on any proof; nor is it true that the firft and fecond 
race of thofe princes bore the Dolphin for their arms ; there 
being fearce any figns thereof before Humbert I. who firlt 
wore it on his fhield. It is more probable that the farname 
Dauphin, which Guy firft affumed, pleafed his fucceffors fo 
much, that they added it to their own name, and ereéted 
it into a title, which has been retain’d ever fince. Nothing 
Was more common in thofe times, than to make proper names 
become the names of families, or dignities. Witnefs the 
Ademars, Arthauds, Aynards, Atlemans, Berengers, and in- 
finite others, who all owe their names to fome one of their 


prceliors, from whom it has been tranfmitted throughout the 
am. ‘YY: 


The feigneurs or lords of Auvergne have likewife bore the ap- 
peilation of Dauphin ; but the Dauphins of Auvergne had it 
not tilla good while after thofe of the Viennois, and even re- 
ceived it from them. The manner was this: Guy the ViIIth, 
Dauphin of Viennois, had by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
Stephen, earl of Burgundy, ‘a fon and two daughters. The 
fon was Guy the IXth his fucceflor, Beatrix, one of the 
daughters, was married to the count d@’ Auvergne, who, ac- 
cording to Blondel, was William the Vth, or rather, as 
Chorier and others hold, Robert the ViIth, father of William 
the Vth. This prince loft the greateft part of the county 
Auvergne, which was taken from him by his uncle William 
affitted by Louis the young; and was only left matter of 
the little canton whereof Vodable is the capital. He had 
a fon whom he called Dauphin, on account of Guy, or 
Guigues, his uncle by the mother’s fide. From his ‘time 
his fucceffors holding the fame petty canton of Auvergne, 


ftyled themfelves Dauphins of Auvergne, and bore a Dolphin 
for their arms, 


DAY, a divifion of time, 
difappearance of the fun, 
The Day is of two kinds, Artificial, and Natural. 

Artificial Day, which feems to be that primarily meant by the 
word Day, is the time of light; determined by the fun’s 
rifing and fetting, 

This is properly defined the ftay of the fun above the hori- 
Fe vi ee to which, the time of darknefs, or, the 
un’s ftay below the horizon from fettin: ifi in, i 
ae Nels % to riling again, is 

Natural Day, called alfo Civil Day, is the {pace of time where- 
in the fun performs one revolution round the earth : or, more 
juftly, the time wherein the earth makes a rotation on its 


3B axis> 


drawn from the appearance, and 


| 


ma: 


Dae 
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axis which the Greeks more properly exprefs by vu Suutpar, 
WNychthymeron, q. d. night-day. 
The Epocha, or Beginning of the Civil Day, isthe term from 
which one Day begins, and in which the preceding Day 
concludes. The fixing of this term is of fome importance. 
It is certain, that for the more commodious diftinguifhing of 
Days, it ought to be fixed in fome moment of time wherein 
the fun is in fome diftinguifhable part of the heavens. The 
moft eligible therefore fhould be the moments wherein the fun 
paffes either the horizon, or the meridian. In effect, as there 
is no moment can be more accurately determined by obferva- 
tion than that in which the fun paffes through the upper meri- 
dian: if regard be had to the exactnels of the meafure, the 
noon-tide has the beft pretenfions ; the rifing and fetting of the 
fun being difturbed by the refraction 5 befide that, the horizon 
is feldom clear of clouds. But yet, as the Artificial Day does 
begin with the fun’s rife, and ends with the fetting ; and be- 
fides, the fun’s paffing the horizon is a thing eafily obferved, 
the rifing or fetting of the fun fhould appear the moft commo- 
dious, tho’ not moft accurate Epoch or beginning of the Civi! 
Day. 
Ag thick there are not wanting reafons for beginning the Natu- 
ral Day, both from the fun’s paffing the meridian, and the 
eaftern, and weftern fide of the horizon ; it isno wonder that 
different nations fhould begin their Day differently. 
Accordingly, 1/7, The ancient Babylonians, Perfians, Syrians, 
and moft other eaftern nations, with the prefent inhabitants of 
the Balearick iflands, the Greeks, &c, begin their Day with 
the fun’s rifing. 2dly, The ancient Athenians and Jews, 
with the Auftrians, Bohemians, Marcomanni, Silefians, mo- 
dern Italians, and Chinefe, reckon it from the fun’s fetting. 
gdaly, The ancient Umbri and Arabians, with the modern 
aftronomers, atnoon. And, 4thly, The Egyptians and Ro- 
mans, with the modern Englifh, French, Dutch, Ger- 
mans, Spaniards, and Portuguefe, at midnight. 
The Day is divided into hours; and the week, month, &c, 
into Days. 
For the different lengths of the Day in different climates. 
It has been a matter of fome controverfy among aftronomers, 
whether or no the Natural Days be all equally long through- 
out the year; andif not, what is their difference? A 
profeffor of mathematics at Sevil, in a memoir in the 
Philofephical Tranfaé. afferts, from a continued feries of ob- 
fervations for three years, that they are all equal. Mr, Flam- 
ftead, in the fame tranfaCtions, refutes the opinion; and 
fhews, that one Day, when the fun is in the equinodtial, is 
fhorter than when he is in the tropicks, by 40 feconds; and 
that 14 tropical Days are longer than fo many equino¢tial ones, 
by % of an hour, or 10 minutes. This inequality of the Days 
flows from two feveral principles: the one, the excentricity 
of the earth’s orbit; the other, the obliquity of the ecliptic 
with regard to the equator, which is the meafure of time. 
As thefe two caufes happen to be combined, the length of the 
Day is varied, 

Day, in law, is frequently ufed for the Day of appearance in 
court, either originally, or upon aflignation, 
We fay, He -had a Day by the rolls, 7. e. he had a Day of 
appearance affigned him. 

Days in Bank, are Days fet down by ftatute, or order of the 

court, when writs fhall be returned, or when the party fhall 

appear on the writ ferved. 

To be difmifled without Day, fine Die, is to be finally dif- 


DEA 
time that the Romifh church has prohibited their marrying ; 
and the pope only grants them difpenfations for very impor- 
tant caufes; and after this difpenfation, they lofe the rank and 
funétions of their order, and return to a lay ftate, 
The Deacons were formerly prohibited fitting with the priefts : 
the canons forbid Deacons to confecrate ; that being a facerdo- 
tal office. They alfo prohibit a Deacon being ordained, unle{s 
he have a title, orcall, and be at leaft twenty five years ofage. 
The emperor Juftinian, in Novel 123, affigns the fame age of 
twenty-five years for a Deacon. But this was the cuftom 
when priefts were not ordained at lefs than thirty years of age, 
At prefent twenty-three years of age fuffices for a Deacon. 
At Rome, under pope Sylvefter, they had only one Deacon ; 
then feven were appointed ; then fourteen, and at laft eigh- 
teen, who were called Cardinal Deacons; to diftinguifh them 
from thofe of other Churches, 
Their office was to take care of the temporalities of the 
church, to look to the rents and charities, and provide for the 
neceflities of the ecclefiaftics, and even of the pope. The col- 
leéting of the rents, alms, &c. belonged to the Sub-Deacons ; 
the Deacons were the depolitaries and diftributers. Having 
thus the management of the revenues of the church in their 
hands; their authority grew apace, as the riches of the church 
increafed. Thofe of Rome, as being minifters of the firft 
church, preceded all others, and even at length took place of 
the priefts themfelves. Doubtlefs; it was the avarice of the 
priefts that made them give place to the Deacons, who had the 
difpofal of the money. St. Jerom exclaims againit thisattempt, 
and proves that a Deacon is properly inferior to a prieft. 
The Council in Trullo, which is the I[Id of Conftantinople, 
Ariftenus in his Synopfis of the canons of that council, Zona- 
ras on the fame council, Simeon Logotheta, and Oecumenius, 
diftinguifh Deacons deftined for fervice at thealtar, from 
thofé who had the care of the diftribution of the alms of the 
faithful. Thus, the cuftom of conftituting Deacons, with- 
out any other office but to attend the prieft at the altar, being 
once introduced, thofe fimple Deacons durft no longer pretend 
to a fuperiority over the priefts, As to the other Deacons, 
who had got the adminiftration of the revenues, they would 
ftill retain the fuperiority ; and for diftinction fake, where 
there were feveral, the firft took the appellation of Arch- 
Deacon. 
The Deacons rehearfed certain prayers at the holy office, which 
were thence denominated Diaconical. 
They took care that the people at church behaved themfelves 
with due modefty and refpe&t, They were not allowed to 
teach publickly ; at leaft not in the prefence of a bifhop or 
prieft, They only inftruéted the Catechumens, and prepared 
them for baptifm, The doors of the church were likewife in 
their cuftody : though, in after times, that charge was com- 
mitted to the Sub-Deacans, 
Among the Maronites of mount Lebanon, there are two D 
cons, who are mere adminiftrators of the temporalities. Dan- 
dini, whocalls them /: Signari Diaconi, affures us, they are 
fecularlords, who govern the people, fit in judgment on all their 
differences, and treat with the Turks as to what concerns 
the taxes and other affairs. In this, the patriarch of the 
Maronites feems to have aimed to imitate the apoftles, who 
difcharged all the temporal concerns of the church on the 
Deacons ; it is not well done, fay they, to leave the word of 
God, and ferve at tables. And; in effe&t, it was this that 
gave occafion to the firft eftablifhment of the Diaconate. 


DEACONESS, DiaconrssA, an office in ufe in the pri- 
mitive church, though now laid afide. St, Paul makes men- 
tion thereof in his epiftle to the Romans: and the younger 


charged the court, 
Days of Prefixion, in the Exchequer, See REMEMBRANCER. 
Days of Grace, incommerce, are a number of Days allowed 


by cuftom for the payment of a bill of exchange, after the 
fame becomes due, 7. ¢. after the time it was accepted for is 
expired. 

_ In England three Days of Grace are allowed; fo that a bill 
accepted in order to be paid, e. gr. ten Days after fight, is 
not to be paid till thirteen Days. Throughout France, they al- 
low ten Days of Grace; asimany at Dantzic; eight at Naples ; 
fix at Venice, Amfterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp; four 
at Francfort ; five at Leipfic; 12 at Hamburgh; 6 in Por- 
tugal; 14 in Spain; 30 in Genoa, &c.—Note, fundays, 
and holidays are included in the number of Days of 
Grace. 

Fifo Days, See the article ABSTINENCE, 

Dog-Day s, Dies Caniculares, e CANICULAR, 

Critical Day s, Dies Critici. See CRITICAL Days, 

Intercalary, or Additional Days. SeelNTERCALARY Days. 

DEACON*, Draconus, aperfon in the loweft degree of 

holy orders, whofe bufinefs is to baptize, read in the church, 

and affift at the celebration of the eucharift. 
* The word is formed from the Latin Diaconus, of the Greek 
Svaexoy@-, minifter, fervant. 

Deacons were firft inftituted, feven in number, by the apoftles, 

Aéis, chap. vi. which number was retained a long time in feve- 

ral churches. ‘Their office was to ferve in the Agapz, and to 

diftribute the bread and wine to the communicants, and dif- 
penfe the alms, 

By the ancient canons, marriage was not incompatible with 

sand miniftry of a Deacon, But it is now a long 


Pliny, ina letter to Trajan, tells that prince, that he had or- 
dered two Deaconeffés, whom he calls Mini/fre, to be tortured. 
Deaconefs was a title given. to certain devout women, who 
confecrated themfelves to the fervice of the church, and ren- 
dred thofe offices to the women, which men could not decent- 
ly do; as, in baptifm, for inftance, which was conferred by 
immerfion, on women as well as men. 
They were likewife to look to the doors on the fide the wo- 
men were on, who were feparated from the men, accord 
to the cuftom of thofe times. They had the care and inf 
tion of the poor, fick, &c. And in times of perfecution, 
when a Deacon could not be fent to the women, to exhort 
and fortify them, a Deaconefs was fent. See Balfamon 
the eleventh canon of the council of Laodicea ; and the 7, 
tolical Conftitutions, L. II, c. 57. To fay nothing of the 
epiftle of Ignatius to the people of Antioch ; where, what is 
faid of Deaconeffts, is fuppofed to be an interlopation, 
In Lupus’s commentaries on the councils it is faid that they 
were ordained by the impofition of hands: and the council in 
Trullo ufes the term yeeslovey, to impofe hands, to exprefs 
the confecration of Deaconeffes. Baronius, however, denies 
that hands were laid on the Deaconeffes; or that there was any 
ceremony of confecration: founding his opinion on the nine- 
teenth canon of the council of Nice, which places them in the 
rank of the laity, and fays exprefly, they have bad no im- 
pofition of hands. And yet the council of Chalcedon de- 
crees they fhould not be ordained till forty years of age; 
whereas till then they had not been ordained before fixty 5 
a 
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asis preferibed in the firft epiftle to Timothy, chap. v. g. 
And as is feen in the Nomocanon of John of Antioch, in Bal- 
famon, the Nomocanon of Photius, the Theodefian Code, Ter- 
tullian de Veland. Virgin. &c. ‘ 
Tertullian, ad uxorem, L. I. c. 7. fpeaks of women who had 
received ordination in the church, and who, on that account, 
were deprived of the liberty of marrying. For the Dea- 
coneffes were widows and might not re-marry. Nor were they 
capable of being admitted to that order, “if they had been 
married more than once. Though in after-times virgins were 
alfo made Deaconeffes, if we may credit St, Epiphanius, Zo- 
naras, Balfamon and Ignatius, i 
The council of Nice ranks Deaconeffis among, the clergy : 
though fome hold that their ordination was not facramen- 
tal, but a mere ecclefiaftical ceremony. However, it gave 
them a preeminence above the reft of their fex ; for which rea- 
fon the council of Laodicea forbad the ordaining of any more 
for the future. The firft council of Orange, held in 441 like- 
wife forbids the ordaining of Deaconeffes, and enjoins {uch as 
had been ordained to receive the benediction with the mere lai ty. 
It is hard to fay when the order of Deaconeffes expired ; by 
reafon they did not all ceafe together, ‘Che eleventh canon 
of the council of Laodicea, it is true, feems to abrogate 
them ; but it is certain they fubfifted in diverfe places long 
afterwards. For tho’ the twenty fixth canon of the firft coun. 
cil of Orange, and the twenty firft of that Epaona, held in 
515, forbid the ordination of Deaconeffis; yet there were 
fome at the time of the council in Trullo, 
Atto of Verceil in his VIIIth letter gives the reafon of their 
being abolifhed:; he obferves that in the fir ages the miniftry 
of women was neceflary, in order to the-more eafy inftruct- 
ing of other women, and recovering them from paganifm ; 
and that they likewife ferved for the more decent adminiftra- 
tion of baptifm to the fame: but that it was not then necef- 
fary, by reafon none but children were baptized ; and it might 
now be added, by reafon baptifm is only conferred by {prinkling. 
The number of Deaconeffes does not feem to have been fixed : 
the emperor Heraclius, in his letter to Sergius patriareh of 
Conftantinople, orders that in the great church of Conftanti- 
nople there be forty Deaconeffes, whereas there were only fix in 
that of the mother of God, in the quarter of the Blachernxe, 
DEACONRY, Draconarg, the order, or miniftry of a 
Deacon, or Deaconefs, See Deacon and DEaconess, 
Dzaconry, DiacowiA, is alfo a name ftil! referved to the 
chapels and oratories in Rome, under the direction of the 
feveral deacons, in their refpeCtive regions or quarters, 
To the Deacouries were annexed a fort of hofpitals, or boards 
for the diftribution of alms, governed by the regionary dea- 
cons, called cardinal deacons, of whom there were feven, 
anfwering to the feven regions, their chief being called the 
arch-deacon, 
The hofpital adjoining to the church of the Deaconry, had an 
adminiftrator for the temporal concerns, called the Father of the 
Deaconry, who was fometimes aprieft, and fometimesa lay-man, 
At prefent there are fourteen of thefe Deaconries or hofpitals at 
Rome, which are referved to the cardinals, Du Cange gives 
us their names: as the Deaconry of St. Maria in the broad 
way ; the Deaconry of St. Euftachio near the Pantheon, ec. 
DEADLY Feua*, in our law-books, a profeffion of irrecon 
cilable enmity till a perfon is revenged by the death of his 
enemy. 

* The word Feud, is derived from the German Febd, which, as 
Hotteman obferves, fignifies, modo bellum, modo capitales ini 
micitias. See Feun. 

Such enmity and revenge was allowed by our ancient Jaws in 
the time of the Saxons, viz. If any man was killed, anda 
pecuniary fatisfaction were not made to the kindred, it was 
Jawful for them to take up arms, and revenge themfelves on 
the murtherer: which was called Deadly Feud. And this, 
probably, was the original of an appeal. 

Deav-Pledge. See the article Mor TGace. 
Deanv-Reckoning, at fea, is that eftimation, judgment or con- 
jeCture, which the fea-men make of the place where a fhip is, 
by keeping an account of her way by log, by knowing 
the.courfe they have fteered by the compas, and by rectifying 
all, with allowance for drift lee-way, &c. according to the 
fhip’s trim; fo that this Reckoning is without any obfervation 
of the fun, moon and ftars, and is to be rectified as often as 
any good obfervation canbe had. See Loc, 

Deav-Water, is the eddy-water juft behind the ftern of a fhip: 
It is fo called, becaule it does not pals away fofwiftly, asthe 
water running by her fides doth, 

Ifa fhip havea great eddy following her ftern, they fay, fhe 
makes much Dead: /Vater. 

DEAFFORESTED, in our law-books, the being difcharged 
from being foreft 5 or freed and exempted from foreft-laws *. 
See Forest, 

* Fobannes Dei Gratia, &e. Archi 
tis nos omnino Deafforettaile For 


ifcopis, Epifeopis, &e. feia- 
m de Brewood de o; 
nt. Quare volumus 
r nus, quod predifa Forefia &F homines in illa manentes, 
& beredes corum fint Dexfforeltati ix perpetuum. 
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DEAFNESS, the fate of a perfon who wants the nfo of 


hearing: or a difeafe of the ear, which prevents its due re 
ception of founds, 

Deafne/s generally arifes either from an obftru@ion, or acom- 
preflion, of the auditory nerve; or from fome collection of 
matter in the cavities of the inner ear; or elfe from the audi- 
tory pailage being ftopped up by fome hardened excrement ; 
or, laftly, from fome excreflence, as a {welling of the glands, 
or fome foreign body introduced within it. 

Thofe born deaf are alfo dumb, as not being able to learn any 
language ; at leaft in the common way. However, as the 
eyes, in fome meafure, ferve them for ears, they may un- 
derftand what is faid by obferving the motion of the lips, 
tongue, &c, of the fpeaker; and even accuftom themfelyes 
to move their own, as they fee other people do ; and by this 
means learn to {peak. 

Thus it was that Dr. Wallis taught two young gentlemen 
born deaf, to know what was faid to them, and to return 
pertinent anfwers, Digby gives us another inftance of the 
fame, within his own knowledge. And there was a Swifs 
phyfician lately living at Amfterdam, one Joh. Conrad Am- 
man, whoeffeéted the fame in feveral children born deaf, with 
furprifing fuccefs, He has reduced the thing to a fixed art or 
method, which he haspublifhed in his Surdus Loquens, Amfte- 
lod, 1692. and de Loguela, ibid. 1700. 

In the Phil, Tranfaé. No, 312, we have an account by Mr, 
Waller, R.S. Secr. of a man and his fifter, each about fifty 
years old, born in the fame town with Mr, Waller, who had 
neither of them the leaft fenfe of hearing; yet both of them 
knew, by the motion of the lips only, whatever was faid to 
them, and would anfwer pertinently to the queftion propofed, 
[t feems they could both hear and fpeak when children ; but 
loft their fenfe afterwards ; whence they retained their {peech, 
which, though uncouth, was yet intelligible, 

Such another inftance is that of Mr, Goddy’s daughter, minifter 
of St. Gervais in Geneva, related by bifhop Burnet, At two 
years old they perceived fhe had in great part loft her hearing ; 
and ever after, though fhe heard great noiles, yet fhe could hear 
nothing of what was faid to her. But by obferving the mo- 
tions of the mouth and lips of others, fhe had acquired fo ma~ 
ny words, that out of thefe the had formed a fort of jargon, 
in which fhe cou’d hold converfation whole days with thofe 
that cou’d fpeak her language. She knew nothing that was 
faid to her, unlefs fhe faw the motion of their mouths that 
{poke to her; fo that in the night, they were obliged to 
light candles to fpeak to her. One thing will appear the 
ftrangeft part of the whole narration: fhe had a fifter, with 
whom fhe had praétifed her language more than with any 
body elfe; and in the night, by laying her hand on her fif- 
ter’s mouth, fhe cou’d perceive by that what fhe faid, and 
fo cou’d difcourfe with her in the dark. Burn, Let, IV, Pp. 
248, 

Ic is obfervable that deaf perfons and feveral others thick of 
hearing, hear better and more eafily if a loud noife be raifed 
at the time when you fpeak to them: which is owing, no 
doubt to the greater tenfion of the ear-drum, on that occa- 
fion, Dr, Willis mentions a deaf woman, who, if a drum 
were beat in the room, could hear any thing very clearly ; 
fo that her husband hired a drummer fora fervant, that by 
his means he might hold converfation with his wife. The 
fame Author mentions another, who, living near a fteeple, 
could always hear very well, if there was a ringing of three 
or four bells: but never elfe. See Supplement. Article DEAF. 


DEAN®, a prime dignitary in moft cathedral and collegiate 


churches ; being ufually the prefident of the chapter. 

* He is called Dean, Decanus, of the Greek Scxa, ten, as be- 
ng fuppofed to prefide over ten ,canons or prebendaries, at 
leat, 

Canonifts diftinguith between Deans of cathedral, and thofe 
of collegiate churches. The firft, with their chapter, are 
regularly fubje&t to the jurifdiion’ of the bifhop. As to 
Deans of collegiate churches, they have ufually the contenti- 
ous juri{diction in themfelves, that is, they exercife jurif- 
di€tion over their canons in all civil, or criminal matters ; 
though fometimes this belongs to them in common with the 
chapter, 
In England, as there are two foundationsof cathedral and col- 
legiate churches, the old and the new, (the latter being thofe 
founded by Henry the VIIIth on the fuppreffion of the Abbots 
and Priors, when their convents were turned into Dean and 
chapter ;) fo there are two ways of creating the Deans. Thofe 
of the old foundation, are brought to their dignity much 
like a bifhop ; the prince firft fending out his Conge d’Eflire 
to the chapter 5 the chapter then chufing, the king yielding 
his royal affent, and the bifhop confirming him, and giving 
his mandate to inftal him. Thofe of the new foundation 
are inftalled by a fhorter courfe ; only by the King’s letters 
patent, without either election or confirmation, 
Conftantine we are told, ere&ted an office of nine hundred 
and fifty perfons at Conftantinople, taken out of diverfe trades 
and profeffions, whom be exempted from all impofitions, and 
beltowed them on the cathedral church, to render the of- 
fices 
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fices of barial gratis to the defuné, particularly to the poor. 
Thefe he called Decani and Leficarii, probably by reafon 
they were divided by tens; each whereof had a bier or litter to 
carry the bodies in: it is fuppo’ed to be thefe, who under 
Conftantius began to be called Copiate, 1. ¢. clerks deftined 
for labour. For they are ufually ranked among the clerks, 
and even before the chantors, By a law of the year 3575 it 
appears that there were fome of thefe Copiatz at Rome. 

Dean is alfoa title applied among us to diverfe Perfons that 
are the chief of fomte peculiar churches, or chapels: as; the 
Dean of the king’s chapel, of the arches, of battel, of bok- 
ing, &c, 

Rural Dean, or Urban DEAN, was formerly an ecclefiaftical 

perfon, whe had a diftrict of ten churches or parifhes, either 
in the country or city, within which he exercifed jurifdi€tion, 
Thefe Rural Deans were fometimes called Archipresbyteri, and 
at firft they were both in order and authority, above the arch- 
deacons. They were at firft clected by the clergy, and by their 
votes depofed ; but afterwards they were appointed, and re- 
moved, at the difcretion of the bifhop: and hence they were 
called Decani Temporarii, to diftinguifh them from the cathe- 
dral Deans, who were called Decani Perpetui. 
‘We meet with Rural Deans as early as the 1Xth century : 
Hincmar, in a capitular to his arch-deacons, referves the 
right of ele&ting them to himfelf; and only allows it to the 
arch-deacons, in cafe he be abfent, and by provifion only. 
Some take the Rural Deans to hold the rank and place of the 
Chorepifcopi. Be this as it will, it is certain they are very 
ancient in France, Germany, and England; though till the 
end of the XVIth century they were unknown in Italy, in 
regard the bifhopricks being there exceeding fmall, they were 
not needed. §S. Charles Borromeo is faid to have firft intro- 
duced them there. 

Dean, in the ancient monafteries, was a fuperior eftablifhed 
under the abbot, to eafe him in taking care of ten monks ; 
whence he was called Decanus, in imitation of thofe officers 
called by the fame name among the Romans, who had ten 
foldiers under them. 

Till the time of St, Benediét, there were ufually in each mo- 
naftery a provoft, Prepo/itus, and feveral Deans, Decani, 
under the abbot. In fome abbies, there was but one Dean, 
and he blefled by the bifhop, as well as the abbot himfelf. 
This privilege gave him occafion to think himfelf in fome 
meafure the abbot’s equal ; and to fcruple obedience to him. 
St. Benedi@ was fenfible of this inconvenience, and to prevent 
it in his order, he appointed that the monafteries fhould be go- 
verned under the abbot by feveral Deans, whofe authority be- 
ing thus fhared, they would be the lefs dangerous, 

"The office of the Deans we have obferved, was to have the 
infpe€tion each of ten monks, to look to their working, and 
all their exercifes. ‘They were not chofe by feniority, but me- 
rit; and might be depofed after three admonitions. The 
monafteries being now lefs populous than they were in ancient 
times, the abbot, or prior, do not ftand in fo much need of 
being eafed ; fo that thefe Deans are in general fet afide. 

Dean and Chapter.—Anciently, bifhops did not ordinarily tranf 
aét matters of moment /ine concilio presbyterorum principalium, 
who were then called Senatores Ecclefie, and collegues of the 
bifhops ; reprefented in fome meafure by our chapters of cathe- 
drals, wherein the Dean and fome of the prebends are, upon 
the bifhop’s fummons, to affift him in ordinations, depriva- 
tions, condemnations, excommunications, and other weighty 
concerns of the church, See CHAPTER. 


DEARTICULATION, in anatomy. See DIARTHROSIS. 
DEATH, Mors, is generally confidered as the feparation of 


the foul from the body; in which fenfe it ftands oppofed to 
life, which confifts in the union thereof, 

Phyficians have ufually defined Death bya total ftoppage of the 
circulation of the blood; and a ceffition of the animal, and 
vital, funétions confequent thereon ; as refpiration, fenfa- 
tion, &c. 

An animal body, by the actions infeparable from life, under- 
goes a continual change. In time, its fmalleft fibres be- 
come rigid, its minute veflels grow into folid fibres no 
longer previous to the fluids, its greater veffels grow hard and 
narrow, and every thing becomes contracted, clofed and 
bound up, whence the drynefs, immobility, and extenua- 
tion obferved in old age. By fuch means the offices of the 
minuter veflels are deftroyed, and the humours ftagnate, har- 
den, and at length coalefce with the folids. Thus are the 
fubtileft Auids in the body intercepted and loft, the concoétion 
weakened, and the reparation prevented ; only the coarfer 
juices continue to run flowly throgh the greater veffels, to 
the prefervation of life, after many of the animal functions 
are dettroyed. At length, in the procefs of thefe changes, 
Death it felf becomes inevitable, as the neceflary confequence 
of life. 

But it is rare, that life is thus long protracted, or, that Death 
facceeds merely from the decays and impairments of old age. 
Difeafes, along and horrid train, ufually cut the work fhort. 
aru-/Vateb, in natural hiftory, a little infe& famous for a 
ticking noife, like the beat of a watch, which the populace 
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have long took for a prefage of Death, in the fam 
is heard: whence it is alfo called Pediculus Fati 
Jaga, Pulfatorius, &c. 

There aré two kinds of Death Watches: of the firft we have 
a good account in the Philofoph. Tranfaé?. by Mr. Allen. Ie 
js a {mall beetle +$ of an inch long, of a dark brown colour, 
fpotted ; having pellucid wings under the Vagine, a large 
cap or helmet on the head, and two Antenne proceeding 
from beneath the eyes. The part it beats withal, he ob- 
ferved, was the extreme edge of the face, which he chufes to 
call the upper lip, the mouth being protracted by this bony 
part, and lying underneath, out of view. Its figure, as it ap- 
pears in a microfcope, fee reprefented in Tab. Nat. Hit. 
Fig. 2. 
This account is confirmed by Mr. Derham, with this dif- 
ference, that inftead of ticking with the upper lip, he ob- 
ferved the infe&t to draw back its mouth, and beat with its 
forehead, ‘That author had two Death-Watches, a male and 
a female, which he kept alive in a box, feveral months, and 
could bring one of them to beat whenever he pleafed, by imi- 
tating its beating. And by this ticking noife he could frequently 
invite the male to get up upon the other in the way of 
coition, When the male found he got up in vain, he would 
get offagain, beat very eagerly, and then up again. Whence 
the ingenious author concludes, thofe pulfations to be the way 
whereby thefe infe&ts woo one another, and find out, and in- 
vite each other to copulation, 
The fecond kind of Death-IVaich is an infe& in appearance 
quite different from the firft. The former only beats feven 
or eight ftrokes at a time, and quicker ;_ the latter will beat 
fome hours together, without intermiffion, and his ftrokes 
are more leifurely, and like the beat of a Watch. This latter 
is a fall greyifh infe&t, much like a loufe when viewed with 
the naked eye, Its figure, as magnified, is feen in Tab, Nat. 
Hift. Fig. t. 
It is very common in all parts of our houfes in the fummer- 
months: is very nimble in running to fhelter; and fhy of 
beating when difturbed. But will beat very freely before you, 
and alfo anfwer the beating, if you can view it without giving 
it difturbance; or fhaking the place where it lies. The 
author cannot fay, whether they beat in any other thing, but 
he never heard their noife except in or near paper. As to 
their noife, he is in doubt, whether it be made by their 
heads, or rather fnouts againft the paper ; or, whether it be 
not made after fome fuch manner, as grafhoppers and 
crickets make their noife. But he inclines to the former opi- 
nion: the reafon of his doubt is, that he obferved the animal’s 
body to fhake and give a jirk at every beat, but could fcarce 
perceive any part of its body to touch the paper. But its 
body is fo fmall, and fo near the paper, and its motion in tick- 
ing fo quick, that he thinks it might be, yet he not perceive 
it. The ticking, as in the other, he judges to bea wooing-act 5 
as having obferved another, after much beating, come. and 
make offers to the beating infect, who after fome offers, left 
off beating, and got upon the back of the other, When they 
had been a little while joined, he got off again, and they 
continued fome hours joined tail to tail, like dog and 
bitch in coition. This infeét is at firft a minute “white 
egg, much {maller than the nits of lice; though the in- 
fe& is near as big as aloufe. In March it is hatched, and 
creeps about with its fhell on, When it firft leaves its fhell, 
it is even fmaller thanits egg; though that be farce difcerna- 
ble without a microfcope. In this ftate it is fomewhat like the 
mites in cheefe: from this fmall ftate they grow gradually to 
their mature or perfect fize: when they become like the 
old ones, they at firft run about much more fwiftly than 
before. 
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DE pene £ssE, aLatin phrafe ufed in our law-books—T take, 


or do a thing De bene effe, is to accept, or allow it as well 
done for the prefent ; but when it comes to be more fully 
examined, or tried, to ftand or fall, to be allowed or dif 
allowed, according to the merit, or well-being of the thing 
in its own nature: or as we fay, Valeat quantum valere 
pote. 

Thus, in chancery, upon motion to have one of the lefs prin- 
cipal defendants in a caufe examined as a witnefs, the court 
(not then thoroughly examining the juftice of it, or not hear- 
ing what may be objected on the other fide) often orders fuch 
a defendant to be examined De bene effe, i. e. that his depo- 
fitions fhall be allowed or fupprefled at the hearing of the 
caufe upon a full debate of the matter, as the court fhall think 
fic; but for the prefent they have a well-being or conditional 
allowance. 


DEBENTURE, a kind of writing in the nature of a bond, 


firft given in 1649, to charge the commonwealth to fecure 
the foldier-creditor, or his affigns, the fum due, upon audi- 
ting the accounts of his arrears. 
The word is now alfo ufed in the Exchequer, and in the 
king’s houfhold, where Dedentures are ufually given to the 
fervants for the payment of their wages, board-wages, and 
the like, 

Des 


DEC 
Debentitye is mentioned in the act of oblivion, 12 Car, IL. 
cap. 2. and fince the late revolution, has been. ufed in many 
acts of parliament, efpecially in that which relates to the for- 
feited eftates in Ireland, out of which the foldiers Debentures 
are appointed to be fatisfied, rz W. III. , 

DEBILITY (in a Medicinal fenfe) is a relaxation of the folids, 
which often induces weaknefs and fainting. 

Desrtrry (in Aftrology) See Dicnrry. 

DEBRUIZED, or Dezrutsen, in heraldry, is when we 
would intimate the grievous reftraint of any animal, which is 
debarred its natural freedom by any of the ordinaries being 
Taid over it. 

Thus when a pale, &c, is born upon a beaft in an efcutcheon, 
the beaftis faid to be debruifed by the pale. 

DEBT, a thing due to another, whether it confift of money, 
goods, or fervices. 

By our law, Debts due to the king are to be fatisfied in the 
firft place in all Cafes of executorfhip, ‘and adminiftratorthip ; 
and till the king’s Debt be fatisfied, he may protect the debtor 
from the arreit of any other creditor. 

We meet with divers kinds of Debts: Adive Debts, are 
thofe whereof a perfon is creditor : Paffive Debts, thofe whereof 
he is debtor.—There are alfo Real Debts, Perfonal Debts, 
and Mixed Debts. 

Chiregraphary Due; in the French law, is that dee by virtue 
ofa note, or writing under one’s hand, and not proved in 
judicature, 

EXypothecary Der, is that. due in virtue of fome contra&t, or 
judgment, 

Prediatory Dew, is that arifing from an alienation of lands, 
&c. the whole purchafe whereof has not been paid. 

Priviledged Dent, is that which muft be fatisfied before all 
others ; as, the king’s tax, &c. 

DEBTOR, a peifon who owes fomething to another: in op- 
pofition to creditor, which is he to whom it is owing. 

DECAGON, a plain figure in geometry, having ten fides, and 
angles, 

Tfall the fides and angles be equal, it is called a regular Deca- 
gon, and may be infcribed in a circle, 

‘The fides of a regular Decagon are, in power and length, 
equal to the greateft fegment of an hexagon, infcribed in the 
fame circle, and cut according to extremeand mean proportion. 
A fortification alfo confifting of ten baftions, is fometimes 
called a Decagon. 

DECALOGUE *, the ten commandments of God, engraven 
on two tables of ftone, and given to ALofes. 

* The word is Greek, compofed of Szxa, ten, and Aoyes, 
word, g. d. ten words, Accordingly, the Jews call them 
CSVNDWAWY the ten wordt, which appellation is very 
ancient, 

The Samaritans, both in their text and verfion, add after the 
17th verfe of the XXth chapter of Exodus, and after the 21ft 
verfe of the Vth chapter of Deuteronomy, an eleventh com- 
mandment, to build an altar on mount Geriz im, &c. But 
it is apparently an interpolation, to authorize their having a 
temple and an altar on that mountain, and to difcredit, if 
poffible, the temple at Jerufalem, and the worfhip there per- 
formed. It muft be added, however, that, though all, both 
Jews and Chriftians, agree in the number of ten command- 
ments ; there is fome difference as to the manner of dividing 
them. 1 
The Talmudifts, and Poftellus after them, in his treatife de 
Phcenicum Literis, fay, that the Decalogue, or ten command- 
ments were engraven quite through the tables which God 
gave to Mofes ; but that neverthelefs themiddle of the D, AZem 
final, and of the D, Samech, remained miraculoufly fufpended 
without adhering to any thing. See the Différtation on the 
Samaritan Medals, printed at Paris in 1715. They add, that 
the Decalogue was wrote in letters of light, i.e, in luminous 
thining letters, 

DECAMERIS*, a term fignifying a tenth part; ufed by 
Mr. Sanveur, and fome other Authors, to mark and meafure 
the intervals of founds, 

* The word is formed of deze, ten, and seis, part. 

DECAMERON, a work containing the ations, or converfa- 
tions.of ten days. Baccaccio’s Decameron confilts of one hun- 
dred novels related in ten days, 

DECAMP, When an army raifes its camp, or breaks up 
from the place where it lay before, they fay it is decamped, 
DECANUS, among the Romans, an officer who had ten 
" other officers, or perfons, under his charge 5 whence our Eng 

lifh dean, 

DECANTATION, 

* Tiquor from off the 


in chymiftry, the a& of pouring off a 
feeces, Fc, by gently inclining the lip, 


or canthus of the veflel; whence the word is derived. See 
Canruus, 
DECAPITE’, in heraldry.. See Derrarr, 
DECAPROTI*, Decemprr MI, among the ancients, 


were officers who gathered the tributes, or taxes, 


. * The word comes from dexz, ten, and mearos, firkt ; proba- 
bly by reafon the ten fir, or principal perfons of each com- 
munity, were chofe to make the levies, 


ouigD. I. 
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The Decaporti were Obliged to pay 
to the emperor for the quota parts 
own eftates. 
Decemprimi. 

DECASTY LE *, in the antient archite@ur 
an ordonnance of ten columns 
Jupiter Olympius was Deca/tyle. 

* The word is formed of Dene, ten, and cvdoe, 

DECEMBER, the laft month of the yeat ; wherein the fun 
enters thé tropic of capritorn, and makes the winter folftice. 
Tn Romtlus’s year December was the roth month, whence the 
name, wiz. from Decem, ten: for the Romans began their 
year in March, J 
The month of Decerber' was under the protection of Vetta: 
Romulus affigned it 3o days; Numa reduced it to 29 3 which 
Julius Czfar increafed to 3I. 
Under the reign of Commodus, this month was called by 
way of flattery Amaxonius, in honour of a Courtezan, 
whom that prince paffionately loved, and had got painted like 
a Amazon ; but it only kept the name during that emperor’s 
ife, - 
At the latter end of this month they had the 
and the country people kept the feaft of the 
in the fields, having then gotten in their fr 
their corn ; whence feems to be derived our 
called Harve/?-home 

DECEMPEDA, AEKATIOYS, Len-foot-red ; 
ufed by the ancients in meafuring. 
The Decempeda was a rule, or rod, div 
whence its name, from Decem, 
foot was fubdivided into 12 ir 
digits, F 
The Déecempeda was ufd both in meafuring of land, like the” 
chain among us ; and by architeéts to give the proper dimen- 
fions and proportions to the parts of their buildings, which ufe 
it ftill retains, Horace, Lib, 11. Od, 15. blaming the mag- 
nificence and delicacy of the buildings of his time, obferves. 
that it was otherwife in the times of Rorulus and Cato. that 
in the houfes of private perfons there were not then Vaaican 


any portico’s mealured out with the Decempeda, nor turned to 
the north to take the cool air, 


DECEMVIRI, an order of magiftrates a 
created with a fovereign Power to draw up and make laws 
for the people; thus called by reafon their number was ten 
To the Decemviri was given all the legiflative authority ever 
enjoyed by the kings, and after them by the confuls. One 
among them had all the enfigns and honours of the funtion ; 
and the reft had the like in their turn, duriig the year of 
their Decemvirate. 

It was the Decemviri who drew u 
bles, called thence Leges Decemvi 
le time were the whole of the 
In the year 302, the conuls Appius Claudius Craffinius, and 
T. Genucius Augurinus, being obliged to abdicate ; and the 
firt Decemviri were created 3 the year following ten new ones 
were appointed to fucceed them, and in the year 304. ahother 
fet were to have been chofen, but that the people rofe, made 
them lay down, and refumed the confuls. The exceflive de~ 
bauchery of Appius Claudius Craffinius, one of the confuls 
who was firft obliged to abdicate, and who had been chofen 
firft Decemvir three'times, was the principal caufe of all this, 
Cicero de Finib, Lib. I, Livy, Lib. LIT, Halicarnafleus, Lib: 
X. and Florus, Lib. c. 24. relate the hiftory, < ; 
The Decemviral adminiftration, however, it is to be obferyed. 
had not its firft rife at the time when the authority of the 
confuls was devolved into the hands of the Decemviri: for. 

during the interregnitm that enfued after the death of Romu- 
lus, the management of affairs,’ which the fenate then took 
upon them, is called by Halicarnaffeus, Lib, II, Decemviral, 

by reafon the fenators, divided into tens, commanded each th 
their turn: that is, one of each ten, for five days fucceftively. 

having the Fafees, Li@ors, &c. like the kings, ca 
There were alfo military Decemvirj ue 
Decemuiri were created to manage 
after the fame manner as boards of com 
among us. Thus, we find Decemyi¢; 
Decemviri to prepare and prefid 
gods ; Decemviri to take care of the { 
to keep the Sybils books, 
Sometimes in lieu of Decemy 
or Triumviri, or Duumviri, &c, 

DECENNALIA, in antiquity, feafts which the Roman em- 
perors held every ténth year of their reign, with facrifices 
games, largefles to the people, &c, igh - 
Auguftus was the author of this cuftom 
wards imitated by his fucceffors, 

At the fame time they likewife offered vows for the emperor. 
and the perpetuity of his empire, called Votq Decennalia. 
See Vow, ; 
From the time of Antoninus Pius, we find thefe ceremonies 


marked on medals. PRIMI DECENNALES, SECVNDI 
3C DE- 


for thedead ; Or, to anfwet 
of fuch as died, out of their 
Cicero in his oration for Rofcius, éalls them 


e; a building with 
in front.—The temple of 


column. 


Fuveniles ludi, 
goddefs Vacuna 
uits, and fown 
popular feftiyal 


an inftrument 


ided into ten feet 5 
ten, and Pes pedis, foot.—The 
nches ; and each inch into 10 


mong the Romans, 


p the laws of the twelve ta- 


rales, which for a confidera- 
Roman law. 


viri, they only created Septemviri, 


>» whieh was after- 


DECENNALES, VOTA SOL. DECEN. II. VOTA 
SVSCEP. DECEN. III. 

Thefe vows muft have been thade at the beginning of every 
tenth year; for on a medal of Pertinax, who fearce reigned 
four months, we find VOTA DECENN. & VOTIS 
DECENNALIBUS, 

Struvius is of opinion, that thefe vows took place of thofe 
which the cenfor ufed to make in the times of the republic 
for the profperity and prefervation thereof. In effect, they 
were not only made in behalf of the princes but alfo of the 
ftate, as may_be obferved from Dion. Lib, Vu. and Pliny 
the younger, Lib, X. ep. ror. 

Auguftus’s aim in eftablifhing the Decennalia, was to preferve 
the empire and the fovereign power, without offence or re- 
ftraint to the people. For during the celebration of this feaft, 
that prince ufed to furrender up all his authority into the 
hands of the people, who, filled with joy, and charmed with 
the goodnefs of Auguftus, immediately delivered it him back 
again. 

DECENNIERS, fee the next column. 

DECIDUOUS, in the general, exprefles a thing apt and ready 

to fall, 
In fome plants, the perianthium or calyx.is deciduous with the 
flower, that is, falls off from the plant with it; in others not. 
In fome the leaves are deciduous, or fall off in autumn ; 
in others they remain all the winter. 

DECIES Tantum, a writ that lies againft a juror,» who hath 
taken money for givinghis verdict. 

It is fo called from its effe&t, which is to recover ten times as 
much as he took. 

Tt alfo lies againft embracers that procure fuch an inqueft. See 
EMBRACER. 

DECIL, Decrxts, inaftronomy, an afpeét or pofition of two 
planets, when they are diftant from each other a tenth part of 
the zodiac. 

DECIMAL /rithmetic, the art of computing by Decimal Frac- 
tions, firft invented by Johannes Regiomontanus, and ufed by 
him in the conftruétion of his Tables of Sines. 

DecimAL Fraéfions are thofe whofe denominator is 1, with 

one or more cyphers ; as, 10, 100, 1000, 10000, Se. Thus 
Sy vSereear Ge. are Decimal Fraétions. 
in the writing of Decimal Fraéions we ufually omit the deno- 
minator, as only confifting of unity with cyphers annexed ; 
and in lieu thereof, a point or comma, is prefixed to the nu- 
merator. Thus, ;% is wrote ,53 +25 46. So .125 ex- 
preffes an hundred twenty-five parts of any thing fuppoted to 
be divided into 1000 parts, 
As cyphers on the right hand of integers, do increafe their va- 
lue decimally ; as, 2, 20, 200, &c. fo when fet on the left 
hand of Decimal Fraéftions, they decreafe the value decimally ; 
as, 5, 05, 005, Sc. when fet on the left hand of integers, or 
on the right hand of Decimals, they fignify nothing, but only 
to fill up places ; thus, ,5000, or 0005. is but five units. 

To reduce any Vulgar Fraétion, as fuppofe ¢ to a Decimar 
Fraétion of the fame value, whofe denominator fhall be 


1000; fay, by the Rule of three, as 8 the denominator of 


the vulgar fraction, is to 5 its numerator : fo will 1000, the 
denominator affigned, be toa 4th term, which by working 
will be found to be . and therefore =S35, or .625 is a 
Decimal of the fame value with the former fraétion }. 

"The common operations in Decimals are performed as in the 
vulgar rules, regard being had only to the particular notation, 
to diftinguifh the integral from the fractional part of a fum, 

In Addition, and Subftradtion of Ducimats ; the points being 
all placed under each other, the figures are to be added, and 
fubftraGted as in common arithmetic : and when the operation 
isdone, fo many figures of the fum, or the remainder, are to 
be noted for Decimals, as there are places of Decimals in 
the greateft given numbers—An example will make this 
clear, 


Addition of Decimals. Subftraction. 


243791| 59 271||From 67 49 

792 | 15 ,040]|Take 29 ,8754 
6124 3 2791]| Rem, 38 ,0246 
053 12 3000 pee ea 


10 7 oak From 25 ,1462 
2 97 3002 Take 13 407 _ 
2519531 Rem. 12 ,0762 


For Multiplication of DecxMALs, obferve to cut off juft fo many 


Decimal parts from the produét as there are Decimals in both 
fa&tors. The work is the fame as in integers, ‘Thus, 


Multiplication of Decimals. 


5472 3365 3,656! Note, In the firft and fecond ex- 


122 621 amples the products only amount to 


= - fix and five places ; for which rea- 

7300 73° 3 650 fon cyphers are prefixed, to make 

1O3s 4 . wee 73.90 | up the numbers of Decimal places 
1472 305 _}2190 O _' in the tio fa&tors refpectively. 


502570001,04.45 30 2266,650, 


DECIMATION, a punifhment which the Roma 


DECENNIERS, Decr 
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Tn Divifion of Dect mAs, proceed inall refpects as in dividing of 


integers; and when the operation is done, mark as many p 
in the quotient for Decimals, as, with the number of D 
the diyifor, are equal to the De. | places of the div 


ah os ra ns a 9365 
} 66 66 ( 
143 143 
132 I 32 
TIO ito 
110 I 10 
a) «0 
22\,8030/,0365 1,13 
) 66 ( 7732 ( 
143 100 f 
132 93a 
IIO 20 99 
110 21 96 
fear) 503 


re~ 


But there are certain cafes in divifion of Decimals, whi 
the divifor isa 


quire fome further management : as, firft, where 
Decimal Fraétion, and the dividend is an integer ; add, or an- 
n many of rather more cyphers to the dividend, than there 
are places in the divifor: thus, ,365)22,0000(60,2. For there 
being three places of Decimals in the divifor, and four in the 
dividend, there will be but one in the quotient. Secondly, 
Where the divifor is a mixt number, and the dividend a whole 
number, add at leaft as many cyphers to the dividend, as there 
are places in the divifor. ‘Thus 3,65): (6,02. Third~ 
ly, Wherever the divifor is bigger than the dividend, annex 
cyphers to the latter. Thus, 36,5)22,0000(,602. 


Decimat Scales, in the general, denote any Scales divided deci= 


mally ; but, particularly certain Scales of money, weights, and 
meafures, made from tables fo called, to expedite De 
arithmetic, by fhewing by infpection the Decimal Fr 
any part of money, weight, or meafure, SeeSca 


infli@ on the foldiers who had quitted their poft, raifed a mu- 
tiny in the camp, behaved themfelves cowardly in the fight, 
or otherwife failed in their duty ; for which every tenth man 
was put to death as an example to the reft. 

‘The manner of decimating was thus: The general affembled 
the whole camp, then the tribune brought to him thofe that 
were guilty, and impeached, and reproached them, with their 
cowardly aétions, and bafenefs in the prefence of the whole 
army : then putting their names into an urn, or an helmet, 
as many were drawn out as made the tenth part of the whole 
number: andthefe were put to the fword, and the others faved. 
This was called Decimare, a word of the ancient Roman mi- 
litia, who, to punifh whole legions, when they had failed in 
their duty, fometimes alfo made every tenth fo draw lots, 
and put him to death for an example to the others, 
As the Romans had their deci io, they had alfo the vice- 
fimatio, and even centefimatio, when only the twentieth or 
hundredth man fuffered by lot. 

ERS, of DozineERs, in the anci- 
ent monuments of our law, are fuch as were wont to have the 
overfight, and check of the friburghs, for maintenance of the 
king’s peace ; the limits of whofe jurifdi€tion was called De- 
, and Dozein. 

They feem to have had very large authority in the Saxon 
times; taking cognizance of caufes within their circuit, and re- 
dreffing wrongs by way of judgment. Thus Briton, ‘* We will 
“ that all thofe who are fourte ars old, {hall make oath, 
“ that they will be fuficient and loyal to us; and neither be 
“© felons, nor aflenting to felons ; and we will, that all profefs 
themfelves of this or that Doxein, and make or offer furety 
“© of their behaviour by thofe or thofe Doziners, except reli- 
“ gious perfons, clerks, knights eldeft fons, and women.” 
A Dozein now feems to be no other than a leet: for in Jeets 
only this oath is adminiftred by the fteward, and taken by 
fuch as are twelve years old and upwards. 


cent 


DECIPHERING, or DecyPHERING, the art, or act of 


finding the alphabet of a Cipher, or of explaining a letter 
wrote in Cipher. 

Every language has peculiar rules of Deciphering. Faques 
G has publifhed the principles of Deciphering the French ; 
w n the rules peculiar to that language are laid down.—The 
principal, we fhall here add as a fpecimen in this kind.—As, 
Firft, that when a chara@er is found alone, it muft either 
be an 4, Y, or an O, thefe being the only letters in the French 
Alphabet that make words fingly. 
Secondly, the charaéter that occurs the ofteneft in a writing 
to be deciphered is ordinarily an E ; this being the moft com- 
mon letter in that language, 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, to know the U, you muft take the charaQer that is 
always preceeded by one certain other, which will be the 2: 
Fourthly, the Jisalfo known by means of the 9, for fince 
QUE, and QUI, are the only fyllables in the French tongue 
that begin with 2; whenever you find a word of three cha- 
racters, whereof the firft is a Q, ard the laft i§ not an £,.. it 
muft be an J, 
Fifthly, in all words of two letters, one of them is a vowel, 
Sixthly, of the three firit charaGters of a word, one of them 
is a vowel. 
Seventhly, the vowels being once deciphered ; the confonants 
are readily found by the connexion which certain confoniants 
ufually have with certain vowels. 

DECK of a Ship, a kind of planked floor, reaching ftom ftem 
to ftern, whereon the guns are laid, and the men walk to and 
fro ; ferving alfoasa ceiling to feparate the ftories of the thip, 
or other veflel. 

A Ship is {aid to have two, or three Decks, when it contains 
two or three tories, The middling fort of veflelshave two Decks ; 
the biggeft have three, diftant from each other about five 
feet. The bottom Dect is called the Sixft Deck: thefecond Deck, 
anfwering to the fecond ftory from the ground in houfes, con- 
tains an equal number of guns with the firft, abating that 
there is none over the ftern, which is the captain’s apart- 
ment. Before this Deck are the kitchen-offices, &¢. In large 
veffels there is a third Deck, and a third battery, 

Some veflels have likewife a half Deck, which reaches from 
the main-maft to the ftern of the Ship: as alfo a quarter~ 
Deck, which is from the fteerage aloft to the mafter’s round- 
houfe, 

Sometimes alfo there is a fpare-Deck, which is the uppermoft 
ofall, being between the main-maft and the miffen, called 
alfo the Orlope. 

A Rope-Decx, is that made of cordages interwove, and ftretched 
over a veflel that has no Deck, through which it is eafy to 
annoy the enemy who comes to board her, and has leaped 
thereon.—Thefé are little ufed but in merchant-veflels, to 
defend them from the corfairs, 

DECLAMATION, a difcourfe, or fpeech made in public, in 
the tone and manner of an oration, 

Among the Greeks, Declamation was the art of {peaking in- 
differently on all Subjeéts, and on all fides of a queftion; of 
making a thing appear juft that was unjuft, and of triumphing 
over the beft, and foundeft reafons, 

Such fort of Declamations, M. de St. Evremond obferves, were 
fit only to corrupt the mind by accuftoming men to cultivate 
their imagination rather than to form their judgment, and to 
feck for verifimilitudes to impofe upon, rather than folid rea- 
fons to convince, the underftanding. 

Among us, Declamation is reftrained to certain exercifes, 
which fcholars perform, to teach them to fpeak in public, 
We fay, a Declamation againft Hannibal, againft Pyrrhus, the 
Declamations of Quintilian, &c. 

In the colleges of the Jefuits, Declamations are little theatrical 
or dramatic performances, confifting of a few fcenes not di- 
vided into aéts, rehearfed by the ftudents by way of exercife, 
and to form them for fpeaking in public. 

Such Declamations are the moft ufeful exercifes performed in 
the colleges, 

DECLARATION, in law, the a& of fhewing in writing 
the grief and complaint of the demandant, or plaintiff, againft 
the defendant, where he is fippoled to have received fome wrong, 
This ought to be plain and certain, both becaufe it impeacheth 
the defendant, and alfo compels him to anfwer thereto. 

Decrararion is alfo ufed for a confeffion which the quakers, 

who fcruple taking the oaths of fupremacy, &c. are obliged 
to make and fubfcribe in lieu thereof, 
Its tenor is a folemn promife before God and the world, 
to be true to king George, witha deteftation and horror of 
that damnable pofition, that princes excommunicated by the 
Pope, or any other power, may be depofed or murthered ; 
and a Declaration, that no foreign prince, or power, has 
any right, jurii€tion, or authority in this kingdom. 

DECLENSION, in grammar, the inflexion of a noun, ac- 
cording to its diverfe cafes, Sce Case, Nominative, &c. 
The Declenfion of nouns is a different thing in the modern 
languages, which have not properly any cafes; from what it 
is in the ancient Greek and Latin, which have, 

Declenfion in languages wherein the nouns admit of changes, 
whether in the beginning, middle, or end, is properly the 
expreffing, or reciting of all thofe changes in a certain order, 
and by certain degrees, called Cafes, 

Th languages wherein the nouns do not admit of changes in 
the fame number, Declenfion is the expreffing of the different 
ftates, or habitudes a noun is in, and the different relations 
it has: which difference of relations is marked by particles, 
called Articles ; as a, the, of, to, from, &c. 

DEeEccEnsion ofa Difeafi, is when it is pak its height, and the 
fymptoms abate. 

DECLINAT ION, in aftronomy, the diftance of the fun, 
a ftar, planet, or other point of the fphere of the world, from 
the equator, either northward, or fouthward, 
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Declination is either real or apparent, according as the real of 
apparent place of the point is confidered, 
The Declination is an arch of a great circle, as GS, (Tah, 
Afiron, fig. 4.) intercepted Between a given point, as S, 
and the equator A Q., and perpendicular to the time. Conte. 
quently, the circle, by whofe arch the Declination QS ig 
meafured, pailes through the poles of the world. 
The Declination of a lar, €c. is found by firft obferving the 
altitude of the pole as PR, (fg. 5.) This fub&traGed from 
90°. gives the height of the equator AH, Then, the me- 
ridian altitude of the far, H D, being obferved, if it be 
greater than the altitude of the e zator,, AH, the latter 
fubftraéted from the former; leaves the Declination north= 
ward AD: or, if the altitude of the far HT be lef than 
that of the equator HA, the former fubltraGed from the 
Jatter leaves the Declination {euthward TA. 
&. gr. Tycho at U nisbourg dbferved the meridian altitude 
of the Cauda Leonis : 

HD 50° §9/ 0” 
Altitude of Equat, HA 34 520 
Declinat. therefore, AD 16 $3 40 


If the flar be in the quadrant ZR, then the leaft altitude 
MR fubftracted from the altitude of the pole PR, leaves the 
diffance from the pole PM; which fubftra@ed again from 
the quadrant PQ, leaves the Declination M Q.—#. gr. M. 
Couplet obferved PM 2°, 18’ 50” which fubltracted from 
90°. leaves MQ 87° ar’ to”,” And by this method are 
conftruéted the tables of Declination of the fixed ftars given 
us by Ricciolus and Dechales, 

By comparing the ancient obfervations with the modern, it 
appears, that the Declination of the fixed itars is variable ; and 
that, differently, in different ftars. For in fome it increales, 
and in others decreafes, and that in different quantities, But 
the greateft increafe or decreafe does not exceed three minutes 
anda half in ten years time. 

Tt has been greatly difputed among the later mathematicians, 
whether or no the Declination and obliquity of the ecliptic be 
variable? but the point feems now decided in favour of the 
immutability, 

Circle of Decu1narvion, isa great circle of the fphere, paf- 
fing through the poles of the world; andon which the Decij» 
nation of a ttar is meafured : fuch is PGD K, paffing through 
the poles Tand K, Fig, 4. 

Parallax of DECLINATION, is anarch of the circle of Dec/j- 
nation, whereby the parallax of the altitude increafes or dimi- 
nifhes the Declination of the ftar. 

Refraftion of the De CLINATION, an arch of the circle of Decij. 
nation, whereby the Declination of a flar is increafed, or di- 
minifhed, by means of the refraction, 

DecrinaTion of the Needle, or Compa/s, is its variation from 
the true meridian, 

DECLINATION of a Plane, or Wall, in dialling, is an arch of 
the horizon, comprehended either between the plane, and the 
prime vertical circle, if you account it from eaft to weft; or 
between the meridian, and the plane, if you account it from 
north to fouth, 

There are many ways given by authors for finding the De~ 
clination of planes: the moft handy and practical way is bya 
Declinator. 

DECLINATOR, or Deciinatory, an inftrument in dj- 
alling, whereby the declination, inclination, and reclination 
of planes is determined, 

Tts ftru@ure is as follows : ona {quare wooden hoard ABCD, 
(Tab. Dial. fig. 1.) deferibe temi-circle AED, and divide 
the two quadrants thereof AE andED into 90 degrees each, 
beginning from E, as in the figure, Then, having fixed a 
pin in the center F, fic a wooden ruler HI upon the fame, 
moveable thereon, with a box and neecle K, as fhewn under 
Compass. 
Now, to apply this, in taking the Declization of a plane : ap- 
ply the fide AD of the inftrument to the Plane propofed, as 
MN (fg. 2.) and move the ruler FG, with the compafs 
G this way and that, about the center F, till the needle reft 
upon the line of the magnetical meridian of the place. Now 
if the ruler in this Situation cut the quadrant in E, the plane 
is either northern or fouthern: but if it cut between D and E, 
the plane declines to the welt; or, if between AE, to the 
eaft by the quantity of the angle GFE, 
The fame inftrument will alfo ferve to take the inclinations 
and reclinations of planes. To this end, inftead of the ruler 
and needle, a thread with a plummet is fitted ona pin in the 
center F : then the fide BC of the Declinator ABC D, being 
applied to the propofed plane, as TI, (fig. 3.) If the plumb-line 
FG cut the femi-circle AED in the point E, the plane is ho- 
rizontal ; orif it cutthe quadrant EL inany point at G, then 
will EFG be the angle of inclination : laftly, if applying the 
fide AB to theplane, the plummet cut E, the plane is vertical, 
Hence,. if the quantity of the angle of inclination be com- 
pared with the elevation of the pole, and equator, it is eafily 
known 


| 
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kiiown, whether the plane be inclined, or reclined, See In- 
CLINATION and RECLINATION. 

DECLINERS, or Dectininc Dials, are thofe which cut 
-either the plane of the prime vertical citcle, or the plane of 
the horizon, obliquely. . 

If we conceive the plane of the prime ventrical circle to re- 
volve a little upon a right line drawn from Zenith to Nadir ; 
the plane will become declining ; nor will it be any long 
cut at right angles by the meridian; but by fome vertical 
circle paffing through the intermediate points. After the 
like manner a horizonta) plane will be brought to decline, 
if revolving on the meridian line, one part of it be railed a 
little towards the Zenith, and the other deprefled towards the 
Nadir. 

The ufe of declining vertical Dials is very frequent, in regard 
the walls of houfes whereon Dials are commonly drawn, do 
generally decline from the cardinal points. Incliners and re- 
cliners, and efpecially deincliners, are very rare. See Dia. 


Ereé, 
DECLINING, Iuining, & Dia See Drat. 
Reclining, 


DECLIVIS, in anatomy, a mufcle of the abdomen, called 
alfo Obliquus Defcendens. See Opti1quus Defcendens. 
DECLIVITY. See the article Activiry. 
DECOCTION, the act of boiling one, or more plants, or 
other drugs, to extract the virtues out of the fame for fome 
medicinal purpofe. 
Decoftions of guaiacum and farfaparilla, are the common 
drink in venereal difeafes. 
M. Boulduc aflures us from his own experience, that the 
infufions of vegetable purgatives a&t better, and produce 
better effea’s, than their Decoétions ; which he attributes to 
this, that the pureft and moft aétive principles of thofe bo- 
dies are difipated and evaporated by a boiling heat. JZe- 
mories de ? Académie Royale des Sciences, an. 1710. 
DECOLLATION, Jeheading, a term frequently ufed in 
the phrafe, Decollation of St. John Baptift, which denotes 
a painting, wherein is reprefented the baptift’s head, ftruck 
off from his trunk; or, the feaft held in honour of that 
martyr. ; 
A French embaffador at Conftantinople, fhewing the ¢ 


ficnor a Decollation of St. John admirably reprefented, except 
that the painter had not obferved, that when a man. is be- 
headed, the fkin fhrinks back a little ; the emperor imme- 
diately fpied the fault in that exquifite performance ; and to 
convince the embaflador thereof, fent orders for a man to be 
immediately beheaded, and his head to be brought for a proof, 
Catherinot Traité de la Peinture. 

DECOMPOSITION, in chemiftry and pharmacy, the fame 
with analyfis, or refolution, viz. the reduction of a body into 
its principles, or component parts. 

DeEcoMPosiTION, is fometimes taken for any fort of refolu- 

tion, or feparation of parts; but in propriety, Decompo/ition 
is a chemical procefs, in order to a feparation of the heteroge- 
neities, or impurities from any matter. 
Tradition, founded on repeated experiments, isa much furer 
way of arriving at the knowledge of the properties of a pl: 
than any chemical analyfis, or Decompofition of its prin 
See MEDICINE: : 

DECORATION, in archite&ture, any thing that adorns, and 
enriches a building, church, triumphal arch, or the like, ei- 
ther without fide, or within. 

The orders of architecture contributegreatly to the Decoration ; 
but then the feveral parts of thofe orders muft have their juft 
proportions, charaéters, and ornaments ; otherwife the fineft 
order will bring confufion rather than richnefs. 

Decorations in churches, are paintings, vafes, feftoons, &e. 
occafionally applied to the walls; but that with fo much 
condu@t and difcretion, as not to take off any thing from the 
form of the architecture: as is much practifed in Italy, at 
the folemn feafts. 

DecoRATION is more properly applied to the fcenes of 
theatres. 

In operas, and other theatrical performances the Decora 
mutt be frequently changed conformably to the fubjeét. 
‘The ancients had two kinds of Decorations for their theatres : 
the firft, called Verfatiles, having three fides, or faces which 
were turned fucceflively to the fpe€tators: the other called 
Duftiles, fhewing a new Decoration by drawing, or fliding 
another before it. 

"Phis latter fort is ftill ufed, and apparently with much greater 
fuccefs than among the ancients, who were obliged to draw a 
curtain whenever they made a change in the Decoration 3 
whereas on our ftage the change is made in a moment, and 

© almoft without being perceived. ; 

DECORTICATION, the aét of peeling, or unhusking roots, 
feeds, fruits, branches, &'c. or of freeing them from their 
barks, rinds, husks, or fhells. 

‘DECORUM, Decor, in architeCture, denotes the fuitable- 
nefs of a building, and of the feveral parts, and ornaments 

SY thereof, to the place and occafion. 
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DECOUPLE’, 


DECOURS, 
DECRESSANT, 
DECOY, a place made fit for catching of wild fowl: 


The doétrine of the Calvin 


and | DECRE 


DECRETAL, a re 


DECUPLE, in arithmetic, at 


7 + * 
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Vitruvius ts very fevere in this point ; g xprefs rules 
for the appropriating, or fuiting the feveral orders to their na- 
tural charaéters ; fo, e.g. as that a Corinthian column may 
not be fet at the entrance of a prifon, or gate-houfe ; nor 
a Tulcan, in the portico of a temple ; fome have done 
among us, in breach of Decorun Even in the difpofition 
of the offices of our ordinary he , we find grievous of= 
fences againft Decorum : ‘the being often where the 
parlour fhould be ; and that in the firftand beft ftory, which 
fhould have been condemned to the loweft, and worft. 
in heraldry, the fame as uncoupled, 7. e. 
parted; or fevered. 
Thus, a chevron Decouplé, isa chevron wanting fo much to- 


wards the point, that the two ends ftand ata diftance from 
each other, 


and gives 


tcl 


t in heraldry. See DECREMENT. 


Hence alfo a Decoy-duck is one that flies abroad, and lights 
into company of wild ones, and being become acquainted 
with them, by her allurement draws them into the Decay- 


place, where they becomea prey. See Supplement, article 
wild Fowl. 


DECREE, Decrervm, an order, or refolve made by a fupe- 


rior power, for the regulating of an inferior. 

The commerce between foul and body, Fa. Malebranch ob- 
ferves, has no other vinculum, or connexion, but the efficacy 
of the divine Decrees. Second caufes only execute the De 
of Providence. 


s 


(ts implies, that God concurs to 
fin by a pofitive Decree; in that if crimes were not or- 
dained by an antecedent Decree, God could not forefee the 
events, 


Decrezs of councils, are the laws made by them, to regulate 


the doétrine and policy of the church, 


Decree was originally ufed by the lawyers for any thing or- 


dained by the prince, upon cognizance of a caufe, 
But the canonifts now reftrain the word Decree to the ordi- 


nances of popes ; as the name canon is to what is ordained by 
council 


in chancery, are the determinations, or fentences of 
the lord chancellor, upon full hearing, and weighing the me- 
rits of the caufe. See CHANCERY. 


DECREMENT, or DecressanT, in heraldry, denotes the 


wane, or decreafe of the moon, when fhe is receding from the 
full towards the new. 

In this ftate fhe is called in blazon, a moon-decreffant, or, 
en decours; fince to call it a crefcent, would be impro- 
per, as that term denotes an increafe. The moon looking 
to the left fide of the efcutcheon, is always fuppofed to be 
decreffant : when fhe faces the right, fhe is crefcent, or in 
her growth, 


DECREPITATION, in chymiftry, the operation of drying, 


and calcining falts over the fire, continued till fuch time as 
they ceafe to crackle, 


DecREPITATIoN is alfo applied to the noife, or crackling of 


the falts during the operation. 

The defign of this operation is to free the falt of its fuperfluous 
moifture : but the falt is hereby rendred fo porous, and apt to 
imbibe moifture, that unlef$ it be kept very clofe afterwards, 
it foon moiftens again. 

cript, or letter of a pope, whereby fome 
point, or queftion in the ecclefiaftical law is folved, or de- 
termined. 

The Decretals, Litere Decretales, 
of the canon-law. 

Pope Gregory IX. in 1220, procured a compilation to be 
made of all the Decreta/s or pontifical conftitutions of his 
predeceffors, in five books, by Friar Raimond, a dominican, 
his chaplain, Which is the only collection authorized by the 
holy fee to be read in {chools. Boniface the VIIIth, in 1297, 
made a new collection, under the name of Sextws, contain- 
ing 5 books. . Clement the LiId made a third, under the title 
of Clementines ; and John the XXIJd, another under that 
of Extravagantes. 

Allthe Decretals attributed to the popes before Siricius, in 318, 
are evidently fuppofititious. The impofture is fo glaring, that 
even {uch as are moft favourable to the court of Rome, are 
obliged to abandon them: though they have been one g 
means of eftablifhing the grandeur of Rome, and rui 
ancient difcipline, particularly as to ecclefiaftical jud 
and the rights of bifhops, ‘They are fuppofed by f 
fpurious offspring of Ifidore, archbifhop of Seville, t 
the collection thereof bears the name of Ifidore P 
Mercator. ‘They were firft publifhed by Riculph bifhop’ot 
Mentz, in the 1Xth cencury. 


compofe the fecond part’ 


nts, 
me, the 


reafon 


rm of relation, or proportion, 
implying a thing to be ten times as much as another, 


|DECURIO, the chief, or commander of a Decury, both in 


the Roman army, and in the college, or affembly of the peo- 
Vib ge, Pp 
ple. See Decury. 


Dz- 


Decvaro Municipalis, was a name given to the fenators of the 
Roman colonies, 


They were called Decuriones, ‘by reafon their court, or com- 
pany always confifted of ten perfons. See Decury. 


By means hereof the cities of Italy, at leaft fuch as had colo- | 


nies, had a fhare, under Auguftus, in the election of the Ro- 
man magiftrates; the Decuriones or fenators of thofe cities, 
having fuffrages therein, which they fent, feal’d up, to Rome 
a little before the eleGtion. 

Decurro was alfo a name given to certain priefts intended as 
it fhould feem, for fome particular facrifices, or other religious 
ceremonies ; or for the facrifices of private families and houfes, 
as Struvius conjetures, who thence derives their name. 
Bethe originof the name what it will, we have an infcription 
in Grater, which confirms what we have faid of their func- 
tion. ANCHIALVS. CVB. AED. Q. TER.IN. AEDE. 
DECVRIO. ADLECTVS, EX. CONSENSV. DECVRI- 
ONVM. FAMILIAE, VOLVNTATE. Where we have 
a Decurio in the houfe of a private perfon, Q, Terentius. 

DECURY, ten perfons ranged under one chief, or leader, 

called the Decuria, 

The Roman cavalry was divided into Decuries. 

Romulus divided the whole Roman people into three tribes ; 
over each of which he appointed a tribune: each tribe he fub- 
divided into ten centuries, with centurions at their heads : and 
each century he fubdivided further into ten Decuries, over each 
of which a decurio commanded, 

DECUSSATION, in geometry, optics, and anatomy, the 
point wherein two lines, rays, or nerves, crofs, or interfect 
each other : or the adtion it felf, of croffing, 

The optic netves of both eyes ate commonly fuppofed to de- 
cuffate before they reach the brain ; to which Decujfation many 
authors attribute it, that we {ce fingle with two eyes : though 
others deny this Decuffatioz. 

The rays of light decuffate in the cryftalline, before they 
reach the retina. 

There are diverfe mufcles, membranes, &c, that decuffate ; 
their fibres running over each other at greater or lefler an- 
gles, and by that means giving both ftrength and conyeniency 
of motion different ways. 

DECUSSORIUM, a furgeon’s initrument, wherewith the 
dura mater is preffed down in trepanning, to fecure it from 
damage in the operation. 

DEDI, in conveyances, imports a warranty given to the feoffee 
and his heirs. See WaRRANTY. 

DEDICATION, the a& of confecrating a temple, altar, 
ftatue, place, &c. to the honour of fome deity, See Tem- 
pie, Atrar, Cuurcn, &c, 

The ufe of Dedications is very ancient both among the wor- 
fhippers of the true God, and among the heathens ; the He- 
brews call it DIM bhanuchah, initiation, which the Greek 
tranflators render Efzezyia, and Efexviryos, renewing. 

In the fcripture we meet with Dedications of the tabernacle, of 
altars, of the firft and fecond temple, and even of the houfes 
of private perfons, Numb. VII. 10, 11, 84, 88. Deut. XX. 
5. 1ft of Kings VIII. 63. 2d of Chronic. VII. 5, 9. 
Ezra VI. 16, 17. xf of Efdr. VII. 7. Pfalm XXX, 1. 
Hebr. IX. 18. There are alfo Dedications of veffels, and 
garments of the priefts, and Levites, and even of the men 
themfelves, 

Under the Chriftian difpenfation, we call the like ceremonies 
Confecrations, Benediéions, Ordinations, &c. and not Dedi- 
cations, which is only applied to places, 

The fea/? of the DepicaTion, or rather the feaft-day of 
the faint and patron cf a church, called in our law-books, &@c, 
dedicatio, was celebrated not only by the inhabitants of the 
place, but by thofe of all the neighbouring villages, who 
ufually reforted thither. And fuch affemblies were authorized 
by the king.— 4d dedicationes, ad fynodos, &c. venientes fit 
Summa pax, 

The cuftom is ftill retained in diverfe places, under the name 
of Feafts, Wakes, or Vigils. 

‘The heathenshadalfo Dedications of temples, altars, and images 
of their gods, &c. Nebuchadnezzar held a folemn Dedication 
of his ftatue, Daniel IIT. 2, Pilate dedicated gilt bucklers at 
Jerufalem to Tiberius, Philo de Legat. Petronius would have 
dedicated a ftatue to the emperor in the fame city, ibid. p. 791. 
Tacitus, Hi. lib. 1V.c. 53. mentions the Dedication of the 
capitol, upon rebuilding it by Vefpafian, &c. 

Thele Dedications were performed with facrifices proper to the 
deity they were offered to; but they were never practifed 
without public permiffion. Among the Greeks, it does not 
appear who gave that permiffion: but among the Romans, it 
was always the magiftrate. 

The Jews celebrated the anniverfaty of the Dedication of 
their temple every. year for eight days. This was firft en- 
joined by Judas Maccabeus, and the whole fynagogue, in the 
year of the Syro-Macedonian, A®ra 148, i. e. 164 years be- 
fore Chrift, 

The heathens had the like anniverfaries, as that of the Dedi- 
sation of the temple of Parthenope, mentioned by Lycophron, 
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Under Chriftianity, Dedication is oxily applied to a church 3 
and is properly the confecration thereof, performed by a bifhop, 
with a namber of ceremonies prefcribed by the church, q 
The Chriftians finding themlelves at liberty afder Conftan- 
tine, in Jiew of their ruinous churches, built new ones in every 
place: and dedicated them with a great deal of folemnity, 
The Dedication was ufually performed in a fynod; at leaft 
they aflembled a number of bifhops, to affift at the fervice, 
€ have the delcription of thof of the churches at Jerufalem 
and Tyre, in Eufebius, and many others in lacer writers, 
In the facramentary of Gdiafius, the Dedicetion of the bap= 
tiftery, is delivered feparately from that of the church, 
which was performed with lefs ceremony than at prefent, 
DEDIMUS Potefiatem, in law, a writ whereby commiffion is 
Siven to one, or more private perfons to affift for the expedi- 
tion of fome a& belonging to a judge, 
The civilians call it delugatio : it is granted moft commonly 
upon fuggeftion, that the patty, who is to do fomething be- 
fore a judge, or in a court, is {0 weak hé cannot travel, 
Tts ule is various ; as, to take a perfonal anfiver to a bill in 
chancery 5 to examine witneffes, or to levy 4 fine, Ec. 
DEDUC TION, in commerce, a fubftracting, or rétrenching 
a little fum paid, from a greater remaining to pay. 
When you have made a deduétion of 3001. whiclr I fent you, 


from the 500, which you lent me, there will only remain 
200 due. 


DEED, Feaum, in law, an inftrument written on paper of 


parchment, the validity of which confifts in three things, 
uz. writing, fealing, and delivery ; and which comprehends 
a contraét, oi bargain between party, and party: 

OF thefe there are two forts ; Dreds indented, and Déeds poll ; 
which denominations arife from the form and fathion thereof ; 
the one being cut in, and out in the top, of fide, called in- 
dented ; and the other plain, or polled. 

A Deed indented, or an indenture; confifts of two parts or more, 
(for thereare tripartite, quedripartite, Septempartite,&c. Deeds) 
wherein it is exprefled, that the parties thereto have to every 
part thereof interchangeably fet théir feveral feals, The 
caufé of their indenting is, that whereas the feveral parties 
have each of them one, the indenture may make it appear, 
that they belong to one and the fame contraét by their tallying, 
See INpENTURE. - 

A Deed poll, or polled, anciently called charta decima parte, oF 
charta fimplex.is a plain Deed without indenting, ufed when 
the vendor, for example, only feals, and there is ho need for 
the vendee’s fealing a counter part, by reafon the nature of the 
contraét is fuch, that it requires no covenant ftom the vendee, 

DEEMSTERS *, or Demsrens—aAll controverfies in the 
ifle of Man are decided, without procefs, writings, or an 
charges, by certain judges chofe yearly from among them- 
felves, called Deem/ters—This inftitution they are fuppofed to 
owe to the ancient Druids, 

* The word is formed from the Saxon Dema, judge or umpire. 
There are two Deemfters for each divifion of the ifland; in 
ancient court rolls they are called Fu/ficiarii Domini Regis. 
They fet judges in all courts either for life or property ; and 
with the advice of the twenty-four keys declare what is law in 
uncommon emergencies, 

DEEP-Sea Line, or Drp-Sea Line, in the fea-Janguage, a {mall 
line to found withal when a fhip is in very deep water at fea. 
At the end of this line is a piece of lead, called the deep-fea 
lead, at the bottom of which is a coat of white tallow to 
bring up ftones, gravel, fhells, or the like, from the bottom, 


in order to learn the differences of the ground ; which being - 
entered from time to time in their books, by comparing of , 


obfervations, they guefs by their foundings, &¢. what coafts 
they are on, though they cannot fee land. 


DE expenfis militum, a writ commanding the theriff to levy four 


fhillings per day, to defray the expences of a knight of the 
fhire attending in parliament, See Knicur, 
There isa like writ de expenfis civium, & burgenfium, to levy 
a fhilling per day for every citizen and burcef in parliament, 
Sce REPRESENTATIVE, 5 

DE faéo, fomething aétually in faét, or exifting: in contra- 
diftin&tion to de jure, where a thing is only fo in juftice, or 
equity, but not in fact, < 
After the revolution, the retainers to the abdicated king infifted 
much on the difference between a king dé jure, and de faéto. 
or a prince in actual but not legal poffeffion of the crown, 
and another who had the right, but not the poflefion, The 
Nonjurors ftill hold the pretender for king de jure; and only 
allow king George for king de faézo, 7 

DEFAULT, in law, an omiffion of what a perfon ought to 
do, particularly before a court of juftice, at a day affigned ; 
for which judgment may be given againft the Defaulter? 

DEFECATE, or Der #ears, a term applied to fome body 
that is purged, and cleared of faeces, or inspurities, 
Diftillations, and other chemical operations, are intended to 
aaa the moit pure, and fubtile parts from the fzées, 
or lees, 
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DEFECTION *, the a& of abandoning, or relinquifhing of 
a party, or an intereft a perfon had been engaged in. 

* The word is formed of the Latin deficio, to fail of. 

DEFECTIVE, or Dericrent Nouns, in grammar, are fuch 
as want either a whole number, or a particular cafe, or are 
totally indeclinable. . 
The term defeétive is alfo applied to a verb that has not all its 
moods and tenfes, 

DEFEISANCE, Drreasance, or DeFetzancn, in law, 
acondition relating to a deed, which being performed, the 
deed is defeated, or annulled, as if it had never been done. 
The difference between a provifo, or condition ina deed, and 
a Defeifance, is this, that a provifo, or condition is annexed 
or inferted in the deed of grant, whereas a Defeifance is ufually 
a deed by itfelf. See Proviso. 

DEFENCE, in fieges, is ufed for any thing that ferves to pre- 
ferve or fcreen the foldiers, or theplace. See FoR TIFICATION, 
The parapets, flanks, cafemates, ravelins, and outworks that 
cover the place, are called the Defences, or covers of the place. 
And when the cannon has beat down, or ruined thefe works, 
fo that the men cannot fight under covert, the Defences of the 
city are faid to be demolithed, 

Line of DereNce, is that which flanks a baftion, being drawn 
from the flank oppofite thereto. 

The line of Defence fhould not exceed a mufket fhot, i. ¢. 120 
fathoms, or 720 foot, or 60 Rhinland perches. Indeed Mel- 
der allows 65; Scheiter 70; the counts de Pagan and Vau 
ban 75. 

Line of DEFENCE greater, or fichant, isa right line, as EC, 
(Tab, Fortif. Fig. 1.) drawn from the point, or vertex of 
the baftion C to the concourfe E of the oppofite fank LE, 
with the curtin EA. 

Line of Derence leffer, called alfo rafant, and flanquant, is 
the face of the baftion continued to the curtin; as CI. 

Derence *, in old law books, is fometimes ufed for prohibition, 

* Thus, in Rot. Parl, 21. Edw. IU. Cries and Defence were 
made throughout England, 7. ¢, Proclamation and Prohibition. 
Salmanes ponantur in Defenfo. Stat. Welt. 2. c. 47. Salmons 
are by that a&t prohibited to. be taken at certain times. Uf 
varios defendit. Rex Eduardus ne remanerent in regnoLL. Edu, 
Confef7. In the ftatutes of Edward I. we have one, entitled, 
Statutum de Defenfione portandi arma, &c. and it is defended 
by law, to diflrain on the high-way. 

Derence-Month is more ufually called Fence-Month. See 
Fence-Month. 

Derencss, in heraldry, are the weapons of any beaft: as. 
the horns of a ftag, the tufks of a wild boar, @&c. 

DEFENDANT, a term in law, fignifying him who is fued 
in an action perfonal ; as Zenant is he whois fued in an aétion 
real. 

DEFENDEMUS, in law, a term ufed in feoffments and 
donations, having this force, that it binds the donor and his 
heirs to defend the donee, ifany man go about to lay any in- 
cumbrance on the thing given, other than is contained in the 
donation, See WaRRANTY. 

DEFENDERS *, were anciently notable dignitaries both in 
church, and ftate,. whole bufinefs was to look to the preferva- 
tion of the publick weal, and to protect the poor and help- 
lefs, and to maintain the interefts and caufes of churches, and 
religious houfes, 


> 


* The council of Chalcedon, Can 
church, Exdvxos. Codin, de of 
of Defenders of the palace. So does Bollandus, A&. S. 
Januar. T. 1. p. 501. ‘There were alfo a Defender of the 
kingdom, Defenfor regni, Defenders of cities, Defenfores civi- 
tatis ; Defenders of the people, Defen/ores plebis ; of the poor, 
fatherlefs, widows, &c. 


calls the Defender of a 
iis aule conf?. makes mention 


About the year 420 each patriarchal church began to have its 
Defender ; which cuftom was afterwards introduced jnto other 
churches, and continued to later days under other names, as 
thofe of Advocate, and Advauee. See Apvocarex, and 
ADVOUEE, 

In the year 407, we find the council of Carthage asking the 
emperor for Defenders, of the number of Scholaftici, i.e. 
advocates who were in office; and that it might be allowed 
them to enter, and fearch the cabinets, and papers of the 
judges, and other civil magiftrates, whenever it fhould be 
found neceflary for the intereft of the church, 

‘The emperor {till retains the quality of advocate of the church ; 
and the kings of Great Britain preferve the title of Defender 
of the faith, granted to king Henry VIII, by pope Leo X, 
in 1521, on occafion of that prince’s writing againft Luther, 
and afterwards confirmed by Clement VII. Tho. Chamber- 
layne fays, the title belonged to the kings of England before 
that time; and for proof hereof appeals to feveral charters , 
granted to the univerlity of Oxford. So that pope Leo’s bull 
was only a renovation of an ancient right. Pref. fat.1. 1.0.2, 


DEFENDING, in fortification, is ordinarily fynonymous 


with flanking, 

Thus we fay, the flank defends the curtin, and the oppofite 

face of the baftion ; this demi-lune-flanks, or defends the horn, 
I 


To DeFiL#, is to go off file by file. 
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or crown-work: the ancient fortifications are eafily taker 
there being nothing to defend, that is, to flank them, 

When they fay, the flank defends thecurtin, they mean, not 
only that it is a-fide of the curtin, but alfo, that it prevents 
the approaches ; that is, fuch as are pofted on the flank of a 
baftion, can fee any that come to attack the curtin, and can 
fhoot them, or prevent their approaching it. 

Inner DEFENDING-Angle, is the angle CIE, (Tab. Fortif. Fig. 
1.) made by the lefler line of Defence with the curtin. 

Outer DEFENDING- Angie, is the angle COF, formed by the 
two leffer lines of Defence CO, and FO. 

The lines, or fides of the rampart, or wall are defended by 
mufkets or carbines, as more eafy, cheap, and commodious 
than canons, 

DEFENSITIVE, in medicine, and chirurgery, denotes a 

bandage, plaifter, or the like, ufed in the cure of a wound, 
to moderate the violence of the pain, the flux of blood, and 
the accefs or impreffion of the external air, 
The cauterization performed, the wound is covered with lint 
and the eye with a Defenfitive, and a triangular comprefs. 
For the firft drefling of the entorfe, M. Dionis ufed a little 
Defenfitive made of the white of an egg, oleum rofatum, and 
allum powder, , 

DEFENSOR. See ApvocaTeE. 

DEFERENT, Dererens, in anatomy, is applied to certain 
veffels of the body, appointed for the conveyance of humours 
from one place to another. 

Vafa DEFERENTIA, are the veffels that convey the feed as faft 
as it is fecreted, and prepared in the tefticles, €c, into the 
veficule feminales, there to be depofited till an emiffion is re- 
quired.—See Zab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 1. lit. t. t. fig. 8. lit. 
n,n, fig. 15. lit. a, a. 

Some call them the Ejaculatory Ve : they are white, 
nervous, afd round, fituate partly in the fcrotun, and partly 
in the abdomen, 

Dererent, or DEFERENS, in the ancient aftronomy, ac 
invented to account for the excentricity, pe 
of the planets, 

he planets are found differently diftant from the earth at 

erent times, it was fuppofed that their proper motion was 
performed in a circle, or ellipfis which is not concentric with 
the carth ; and this excentric circle, or ellipfis, they called the 
Deferent, becaufe, pafling through the center of the planet, it 
feemed to fupport, or fuftain it in its orbit. 

The Deferents are fuppofed differently inclined to the ecliptic, 
but none more than 8 degrees, excepting that of the fun, 
which is in the plane of the equator it felf, and is cut diffe- 
rently by the Deferents of the other planets in two places, 
called Nodes. 

In the Ptolemaic fyftem, the fame Deferent is alfo called the 
Deferent of the Epicycle, becaule it traverfes the centre of the 
epicycle, and feems to fuftain it. 

DEFFAIT, or Decaritr’, aterm ufed by the French he- 
ralds, to denote a beaft whofe head is cut off fmooth ; in 
which it differs from erafed, where the head is, as it were, 
torn off, and the neck left ragged. 

DEFICIENT Numbers, are fuch whofe parts added together 
make lef than the integer, whofe parts they are. See NumBER. 
Such, e, gr. is 8, whofe quota parts are r, 2, and 4, which 
together only make 7, See ABUNDANT Numler. 

Dericient Ayperbola, is a curve of that denomination, having 
only one afymptote, and two hyperbolic legs running out in- 
finitely towards the fide of the afymptote, but contrary ways. 
See Curve. 

DEFILE *, in fortification, a narrow pals or way, through 
which a company of horfe, or foot, can pafs only in file, by 
making a fmall front, fo that the enemy may take an oppor- 
tunity to ftop their march, and to charge them with fo much 
the more advantage, in regard that the front and rear cannot 
reciprocally come to the relief of one another. 

* The word is formed from the French defi/e, to unthread, or 
unftring. 


le 
> and apogee 


See Fite. 
The army began to defile on the left, and was forced to defile at 
each end of the field, by reafon of the moraffes, and the woods. 


DEFINITE, in grammar, is applied to an article that has a 


precife, determinate fignification. 

Such are, the article #e in Englifh, /e and /a in French, &e. 
which fix, and afcertain the noun they belong to, to fome par- 
ticular ; as, the king, /e roy: whereas, in the quality of king, 
de roy, the articles of, and de, mark nothing precife, and 
are therefore called indefinite. 


DEFINITION, in logic, an enumeration of the chief fimple 


ideas, whereof a compound idea confifts; in order to afcer- 
tain, or explain its nature, and character. 
The fchoolmen give very imperfect notions of Definition. 
Some define it the firft notion, or conception, that arifes of 
athing, whereby it is diftinguifhed from every other, and 
from which, all the other things that we conceive of it, are 
deduced, But the ufual Definition of it is, oratio explicans quid 
res off, a difcourfe explaining what a thing is; that is, as fome 
furti 
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further explain it, a difcourfe fetting forth. thofe attributes 
which circumferibe, and determine the nature of a thing, 
For to explain, is only to propofe the parts feparately, and 
exprefly, which were before propofed conjunétly, and im- 
plicitely ; fo that every explication has regard to fome whole. 
Hence, according to the diverfe kinds of parts in any thing, 
viz. phyficial parts, metaphyfical parts, ec. arile fo many 
different kinds of Definitions of the fame thing ; thus, man is 
either defined an animal, confifting of foul and body ; or, a 
reafonable animal, €5c. 

Definitions are of two kinds; the one Nominal, or, of the 
Name : the other Real, or, of the Thing. 

DEFINITION of the Name, or Nominal DeFiniTIon, is that 
which explains the fenfe, or fignification appropriated to 
a word: or, as Wolfius more accurately conliders it, it is 
an enumeration of certain marks, or charaéters, fufficient to 
diftinguifh the thing defined from any other thing; foto 
leave it out of doubt, what the fubjeét is that is intended or 
denoted by the name. 

Such is the Definition of a {quare, when it is faid to be a qua- 
drilateral, equilateral, reCtangular figure, 

By Definition of the Name, is either meant a declaration of 
the ideas, and chara¢ters appropriated to the word in thecom- 
mon ufage of the language; or the peculiar ideas, &¢. which 
the fpeaker thinks fit to denote by that word; i. e. the fpecial 
fenfe wherein he propofes to ufe it, in his future difcourte, 
For it may be obferved, that the fignificancy of any word de- 
pends entirely on our will; and we may affix what idea 
we pleafé to a found, which it (elf fignifies nothing at all, 

The Definition of the name therefore, in the fecond fenfe, is 
merely arbitrary ; and ought never to be called in queftion ; 
only it is to be minded, that we keep inviolably to the fame 
fignification, Hence, a Definition comes to ftand, or to be 
made ufe of, asan undoubted, or felf-evident niaxim ; as it 
frequently does, and particularly among geometricians, who, 
above all other people, make ufe of fuch Definitions. 

Not that we mean, that after having defined a thing fo and fo, 
there is nothing in our idea affixed to the defined term, but 
mutt be granted to the thing itfelf : thus, if any one fhould 
define heat to be a quality in certain bodies, like that which 
we feel upon the application of fire, or hot bodies ; no man 
could find fault with the Definition, as far as it expréfles what 
he means by the word heat ;_ but this does not hinder us from 
denying, that there is any thing in the body that warms us, 
like what we feel in ourfelves, : 

DeFin1T10N of the Thing, or Real Derinition, is proper- 
ly an enumeration of the principal attributes of a thing, in or- 
der to convey, or explain its nature. 

Thus, a circle is defined a figure, whole circumference is every 
where equidiftant from its centre. 

Wolfius defines a Real Definition to be a diftin® notion ex- 
plaining the genefis of a thing, that is, the manner wherein 
the thing is made, or done: fuch is that of a circle, whereby 
it is faid to be formed by the motion of a right line round a 
fixed point. On which footing, what was before inftanced as 
a Real Definition of a circle, amounts to no more than a no- 
minal one, ‘ 

This notion of a Real Definition is very ftri@ and juft ; and 
affords a fufficient diftinction between a real and a nominal 
one. But, though it has the advantages of analogy, diftincinefs, 
and conveniency on its fide; yet, being only it felf a Nominal 
Definition, i.e. a Definition of the term Real Definition, we 
mutt confider it in that light, that is, as an idea fixed arbi- 
trarily to that word, and which the author always denotes by 
that word in the courfe of his book. But, in effect, it is not 
the ufual fenfe, or acceptation of the term; which is much 
lefs convenient and diftin&t. And it is to that ufual accepta- 
tion we are here chiefly to have regard. 

Definitions are ufually divided into accurate and inaccurate ; the 
firft make what we ftriétly call a Definition; the fecond, we 
diftinguith under the name of De/cription. 

Of the parts enumerated in a Definition, fome are common to 
other things befide the thing defined ; others are peculiar there- 
to: the firft are called the Genws, or Kind ; and the fecond, the 
Difference»—Thus, in the former definition ofa circle, by a 
figure whofe circumference is every where equidiftant from its 
centre : the word Figure is the Kind, as being aname common 
to all other figures, as well as the circle: the reft are the Dif- 
ference, which fpecify, or diftinguith the circle from every 
other figure, 

And hence arifes that recipe of Fa. de Colonia, for the 
making of a Definition. Take, fays he, fomething that is 
common to the thing defined with other things, and add to it 
fomething that is proper, or peculiar to the thing ; and you 
will have a Definition, Thus, e. gr. rhetoric is defined the 
art of fpeaking well ; for that it is an art, is common to it 
with feveral other things ; but that it is the art of {peaking 
well; is peculiar to it alone, 

There are three common rules of a good Definition. 1/2, That 
it beclear, and more eafy and obvious than the thing defined. 
2adly, That it be univerfal, or adequate to the thing defined ; 
that is, that it agree to all the things contained in the fpecies 
defined, 
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And Thirdly, that it be proper or peculiar to the thing defined: 
The two ordinary defeéts of Definitions, are, not to agree 
either to the whole thing, or the fole thing defined : xegue om- 
ni, neque fali ; than which nothing is more common, even 
among the beft and jufteft authors. 
Lord Bacon obferves of Ariftotle’s Definitions in the general, 
that they are very much like that, whereby man fhould be 
defined an animal that tills the ground, . Nor was his mafter 
Plato lefs exceptionable. ‘The joke put upon him on that 
account is famous; Plato, it feems, had defined man, animal 
bipes S& implume, a two-footed animal without feathers. 
Upon which, Diogenes the cynic, a great derider of the 
academics, threw a cock ftripped of his feathers, and quite 
naked, into the middle of Plato’s fchool ; crying, * Here is 
** Plato’s man.” 
Definition it mutt be obferved, has not place every where : 
it has only todo with compound ideas ; as being no more 
than an enumeration of the chief fimple ideas they are com+ 
pounded of. Simple ideas cannot be defined, as not allowing 
of an enumeration. He who knows not what it is one calls 
heat, will only learn it by experience, or fome fynonymous 
word, or fome word of another language, or by circumlocu- 
tion, whereby a thing is fhewn, not defined ; as if we fhould 
fay, ‘ it was a fenfation which we-find when we fit by the 
“* fire, or in the funfhine” ; which fhews nothing of the na- 
tere of the thing; nor would a perfon that had never felt the 
fenfation, underftand any more what is meant thereby, than 
a’man born blind would know what a green colour was, ‘ by 
telling him it was the fenfation we have when we behold the 
gra(s in the field, 
Our Definitions of fubftances, it muft be added, are very de+ 
fetive : and as for individuals, we have no Definitions at all,— 
The ideas of fubftances are compounded of the various fimple 
ideas jointly imprefled when they prefent them(elves; and 
all we can do to define them, is only to enumerate thofe fe- 
veral fenfible ideas, as colour, denfity, malleability, weight, 
Se. Thus, gold is defined by fuch a peculiar colour, gra- 
vity, Ge.—Yet fuch Definitions may raife an idea clear 
enough of that fubftance in the mind of one who has feparately 
received, by his fenfes, all the fimple ideas that are in the com- 
pofition of the complex idea defined; though the intimate na- 
ture and effence of fubftance is unknown, and confequently 
cannot be defined. 
It follows, that it is only the modes, or attributes that can be 
explained by what we properly call a Definition, 

Derinxrrion, in rhetoric, is defined by Tully, a fhort compre- 
henfive explanation of a thing, 
The Definitions of the orator, it mut be obferved, differ, 
much from thofé of the logician, and philofopher: thefe latter 
define a thing clofely and dryly by genus and difference, ¢. gr. 
man is a reafonable animal, &c, 
The orators take a larger compafs, and define things more or- 
namentally from the places of rhetoric, thus: man is a cu- 
rious work of an Almighty Creator, framed after his own 
image, endued with reafon, and born to immortality. But 
this rhetorical Definition, in ftri€tnefs, comes nearer to the 
nature of a defcription, than an accurate Definition. 
There are diverfe kinds thereof ; as, 1/7, That drawn from the 
parts whereof a thing confifts: thus, oratory is an art confift- 
ing of invention, difpofition, eclocution, and pronunciation, 
2dly, From the effects; as, fin is the plague of the foul, 
the fting of confcience, the {candal of nature, the ruin of 
the world, the hatred of God, &c, 3d@ly, From affirmation 
and negation, a8 when we firft fay what a thing is not, that it 
may be the better conceived what it is, Thus Cicero, by de- 
fining the confulate, and thewing that it does not confift in en- 
figns, li€tors, Fc. but in virtue, proves that Pifo was not 
conful. 4thly, From the adjunés, as when alchymy is de- 
fined, an art without fenfe,. whofe beginning is deceit ; its 
middle, Jabour; and its end, beggary. And laftly, from 
fimilies, and metaphors ; as when death is defined, a leap in 
the dark, &§c. : 
To this Jaft clafs of metaphorical Definitions, are reducible 
thofe five not unclegant Definitions of a man which we fhall 
here fubjoin. The poets feign, that the fciences were once 
called together -by Minerva’s command, to form a Defini- 
tion of man : the firft, viz, logic, defined him, a fhort enthy- 
meme ; his birth the antecedent, and his death the confequent. 
Aftronomy defined him, a changeable moon; which never 
continues in the fame ftate. Geometry defined him, a {phe- 
rical figure ; which ends in the fame point where it begun, 
Laftly, rhetoric defined man, an oration; whole exordium 
was his birth; narration, trouble; and peroration, death 5 
the figures of the oration being fighs, tears, or joy worfe than 
tears, 

DEFINITIVE, is applied to fomewhat that terminates or de- 
cides a queftion, or procefs, 
The houfe of lords have paffed a Definitive fentence in fuch a 
caufe: the church has given a Definitive judgment on fuch an 
article of faith. 
The word ftands in oppofition to provifional, and interlocu- 
tory. See, Paovistonat. 
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DEFINITOR, a term ufed in feveral religious orders, for an 


DEFLAGRATION *, in chemiftry, the kindling, or fetting 


DEFLECTION, the turning any thing afide from its former 


Dervection of the Rays of Light, isa property which Dr. 


DEFLORATION, or DerrowERiNG, the act of violating 
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affeflor, or counfellor ofa general, or fuperior, in certain mo- 
nafteries. 2 

In moft orders of religious, the Definitor takes place after the 
fuperior of the convent he lives in, when in the convent 
itfelf; ‘but out of the convent, the Definitor’s place is before 
his own fuperior. F 
Diiilors tre alfo fubjeét, in the convent they refide in, to 
the immediate fuperior of the convent, as to things relating to 
the monattic difcipline 5 but in nothing elle. 


fire toa falt, a mineral, or other matter, either alone or 
mixed for that purpofe with a fulphureous one, in order to pu- 
rify it.—As is done in the preparing of Aithiops mineral by 
fire, of fal, prunelle, &c. 

* The word is formed of the Latin de, and flagrare, to burn, 


courfe, by fome adventitious or external caufe, 

The word is often applied to the tendency of a fhip from her 
true courfe, by reafon of currents, &c, which divert her, 
and turn her out of her right way. 


Hook obferved 1674, and read an account of before the 
Royal Society, March 18, the fame year.—He fays, he found 
it different both from refleétion, and refra&tion ; and that it 
was made towards the furface of the opacous body perpendi- 
cularly, rie 

This is the fame property which Sir Ifaac Newton calls Jn- 
fiedtion. See INFLECTION. 


or taking away a woman’s virginity. %. 4 

Death, or marriage, are decreed by the civil law in cafe of 
Defloration. Many anatomifts make the hymen a real proof 
of virginity, perfuaded that where it is not found, the girl 
muft have been deflowered. See HYMEN. 

"The ancients had fo much refpect for virgins, that they would 
not put them to death, till they had firft procured them to be 
deflowered. It is faid, the natives of the coaft of Malabar 
pay ftrangers to come and deflower their brides. 

Among the Scots, and in the northern parts of England, 
it wasa privilege of the lords of the manor, granted them 
by king Ewen, that they fhould haye the firft night’s 
lodging with their tenants wives. King Malcolm III. 
allowed the tenants to redeem this fervice at a certain rate, 
called Marcheta, confifting of a certain number of cows: 
Buchanan fays, it was redeemed with half a mark of filver. 
The fame cuftom had place alfo in Wales, Flanders, Frifeland, 
and fome parts of Germany. ’ 

By the cuftom of Anjou, and Maine, a maid after twenty-five 
years of age, may fuffer herfelf to be deflowered without being 
difinherited for it by her father. 

Du Cange quotes an arret of the 1gth of March 1409, 
obtained by the inhabitants of Abbeville againft the bifhop 
of Amiens, for taking money to difpenfe with an injunction 
he had made, not to fuffer them to get their wives maiden- 
heads the three firft nights ; the injunétion being founded on 
a canon of the [Vth council of Carthage, which decrees the 
fame, out of reverence of the matrimonial benediétion. 

DEFLUXION *, or Fiuxion, a falling, or flowing of fome 
humour to any part of the body ; as of rheum on the trachea, 
and oefophagus in a catarrh. 

* The word is formed from the Latin, dzfluo, I flow down, the 
humours falling upon fome part, where they are gathered to- 
gether. 

Defluxions on the Lungs are of dangerous confequence, See 
Cararrui and ParHisis, 
Defluxions on the Eyes produce a weaknefs of fight, and fre- 
quently blindle®. See Eye. 

DEFORCEMENT, inlaw, a withholding lands, or tene- 
ments, by force, from the right owner. 

DEFORCEOR, or DeForcianT, one that cafts out another 
from his lands, or tenements, by mere Force. 

Defarcear difters from Diffeifor, in that a man may diffeife 
without Force: and that aman may deforce another who ne- 
ver was in poffeffion ; as where feveral perfons have a right to 
fands, as common heirs, and one entering firft, keeps out the 
reft. See Dissptsor. 

Deforceor alfo differs from Intruder, in that a man becomes 
Jatruder by a wrongful entry only into lands void of a poffef- 
for ; whereas a Deforceor holds out the rightful heir. See In- 
TRUSION. 

DEFORMITY, a difpleafing or painful idea excited in the 

mind, on occafion of fome object which wants of that unifor- 
mity, neceflary to conftitute beauty. 
Tt is an inquiry of fome delicacy, and importance, whether 
there be any fuch thing as abfolute Dofor mity ? Our perception 
of the ideas of beauty, and harmony is juftly reckoned a 
fenfe ; from its affinity to the other fenfes in this, that the 
pleafure does not arife from any knowledge of principles, 
proportions, caufes, ufes, &c, but firikes at firft view ; as alfo 
in this, that the ideas of beauty, like other fenfible ideas, are 
neceflarily pleafant to us, as well as immediately. A 


But, as the other fenfes, which give us pleafure, do alfo give 
us pain; does this fenfe of beauty make any objects difagreea~ 
ble to us, and the occafion of pain? 
That many objects giveno pleafure to our fenfe, is obvious ; 
many are certainly void of beauty : but then, faysa late in- 
genious author, there is no form which feems neceflarily difa- 
greeable of it felf, when we dread no other evil from it, and 
compare it with nothing better of the kind. Many objects 
are naturally difpleafing, and diftafteful to our external 
fenfes, as well as others pleafing, and agreeable ; as fmells, 
taftes, and fome feparate founds: but for our fenfe of beauty, 
no compofition of objects which give not unpleafant fimple 
ideas, feems pofitively unpleafant, or painful of ir felf, had 
we never obferved any thing better of the fame kind. 
Deformity, then, is only the abfence of beauty, ora defici- 
ency in the beauty expected in any fpecies: thus, bad mufic 
pleafes ruftics, who never heard any better; and the fineft 
ear is not offended with tuning of inftruments, if it be not too 
tedious, where no harmony is expected : and yet much fmal- 
ler diffonancy fhall offend amidft the performance, where har- 
mony is expected, A rude heap of {tones is no way offenfive 
to one who fhall be difpleas’d with irregularity in architec- 
ture, where beauty was expected, And had there been a fpe- 
cies of the form which we now denominate ugly, or deform- 
ed, and had we never feen or expected greater beauty, we 
fhould have received no difguft from it. Though the pleafure 
would not have been fo great in this form as in thofe we now 
admire, Our fenfe of beauty feems defigned to give us pofi- 
tive pleafure ; but not pofitive pain, or ,difguft, any further 
than what arifes from difappointment. 
There are indeed many faces which at firft view are apt to 
raife diflike, But this is generally not from any potitive 
Deformity, which of it felf is pofitively difpleafing, but either 
from want of expected beauty, or from the carrying fome na- 
tural indications of morally bad difpofitions, which we all ac- 
quire a faculty of difcerning in countenances, airs, and ge- 
ftures, That this is not occafioned by any form pofitively 
difgufting, appears hence, that if upon long acquaintance we 
are fure of finding {weetnefs of temper, humanity, andchear- 
fulnefs, though the bodily form continues, it fhall give us no 
difguft. There are horrors raifed by fome objects, which are 
only the effeé&t of fear for ourfelves, or compaffion towards 
others, when either reafon or fome foolifh aflociation of 
ideas makes us apprehend danger, and not the effe& of any 
thing in the form it felf. For we find, that moft of thofe 
objects, which excite horror at firft, when experience, or rea- 
fon has removed the fear, may become the occafion of plea- 
fure ; as in ravenous beafts, a tempeftuous fea, a craggy pre~ 
cipice, a dark fhady valley, &c. 
This aflociation of ideas makes many objets beautiful and 
pleafant, The beauty of trees, their cool fhades, and their 
aptnefs to conceal from obfervation, have made groves. 
woods, the ufual retreat of thofe who love folitude, ef 
the religious, the penfive, the melancholy, and the amorous : 
and do not we find, that we have fo joined the ideas of thofe 
difpofitions of mind, with thofe external objets, that they 
always occur to us along with them? and according as the 
habits, or paffions contracted, or gratified therein give us plea- 
fure, or pain, the remembrance is pleafurable, or painful. 
The dim light in Gothic buildings has had an aflociation of a 
very foreign idea, which Milton expreffes by his epithet, a 
dim religious light. After the like manner, the cafual con- 
junction of ideas gives us difguft where there is nothing difa- 
greeable in the form itfelf. And this, in effet, is the caufe 


of moft of our fantaftic averfions to the figures of diverfe ani- 
mals, &c, Thus ferpents of all kinds, and many infects, 
really beautiful enough, are beheld with averfion by many 
people, who have got fome accidental ideas of mifchief afloci- 
ated to them, 
DEFTARDAR*, or Derrerpar, the treafurer of the 
See TREASURER, 


revenues of the Turkifh empire. 


nifying keeping, or holding, g. d. book: 
received, and expended. 
Meninfki calls him Supremus Thefaurarius, high treafurer ; 
and Prefes Camera, prefident of the exchequer : 
makes him the keeper, and comptroller of the books of re- 
ceipts, and payments, 

The Deftardar, or as Vigenere calls him, Dephte! 
has in his charge the rolls, and accounts of the militia, and 
the treafury ; he receives all the grand fignior’s revenues, pa 
his forces, and furnifhes the expences of all publick affairs : 
which, his office differs from that of the Chaznadar, who is 
treafurer of the feraglio or court, as the lar is of the 
flate. 
Ricaut makes a Deftardar, whom he calls Té/ 
Beglerbeglic, or government. Vigenere affur 
but two, the one for Europe, and the other for Af 
refides at Conftantinople, and has under him two gi 
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miffioners, or deputies, one for Hungary, Tranfylvania, Wala- 
chia, Croatia, Servia, Bulgaria, Bofnia, &c. The other for 
Greece and the Morea, with the iflands of the Archipelago, 
Each of thefe has under him as many fub-commiffioners, or 
agents, as there are Sangiackats in his province ; which fub- 
commiffiohers have as many clerks as there are Sabafii’s in 
their Sangiackat, to keep the account of the Timariots in 
their diftri&s. The Deftarder of Afia has two general depu- 
ties, the one for Anatolia, the other for Syria, Arabia, and 
Egypt; thefe have likewife their fub-agents, clerks, €c. as 
thofe of Europe. 

DEGENERATION, the aé of failing, or declining from 
a more perfect, or valuable kind, ftate, or condition, toa 
lefs. 

It is a great difpute among naturalifts, whether or no ani- 
mals, plants, &c. be capable of degenerating into other fpecies? 
the affirmative is urged by many as a ftrong objection againft 
the plant being contained in the feed, and that doétrine of 
generation wherein that is fuppofed to be fo. 

Fortun. Licetus, Lib. IV. de Spont. vivent. ort. exprefly con- 
tends, that the forms. of animals degenerate into other more 
imperfe& ones: thus, fay he, the foul of a calf, after its 
death, degenerates into the fouls of the worms, bees, &c. 
which arife out of its carcafs ; but the other {chool-men laugh 
at this notion, 

Others hold, that in the fame matter there are diverfe forms ; 
and that Degeneration is only the putting off one form, and 
calling forth another latent one: but it is impoflible, the form 
of a worm, and that of a calf, fhould be adtually exifting to- 
gether in the fame piece of matter. 

Others hold, that Degeneration only obtains in vegetables, and 
define it the change of a plant of one kind into that of ano- 
ther viler kind. Thus, fay they, wheat degenerates into 
darnel ; barley into oats; ocimum into ferpyllum ; mint into 
fifyrubrium ; caulis into rapa, &c. 

The plantule, or ftamen of the future vegetable, they hold to 
exift in the feed ; fo that to produce fuch a plexus, or orga- 
nifm, a matter fo and fo prepared is only required: and add, 
that the matter in the foil where the feed is lodged being fuch | 
as is incapable of producing the faid plexus, it muft neceflarily 
change into another of a different nature from that the feed | 
required, though in fome refpects like it, and approaching 
thereto : thus, darnel and wheat, in many refpects agree ; fo 
alfo ferpyllum and ocimum, &&¢. They allow, however, that 
there is no Degeneration in the root, but only in the feed : 
in as much as the root already fuppofes a perfect organiza- 
tion. (3 ! 
But our lateft and beft naturalifts maintain the opinion fuch a 
Degeneration, or tranfmutation, to be erroneous and a chi 
mera: not but they allow thata plant, by being tranfplant- 
ed to. an improper foil, or fun, may be depraved; fo as a 
Dutch rofe of an hundred leaves, may only produce another 
rofe far fhort thereof in number of leaves, colour, finell, &c. 
Such a depravation is poffible, and frequently happens ; but a 
Specific transformation feems out of the power of nature; a 
new form ever fuppofing a new Generation, which. again 
fuppofes a corruption of the former kind. 

DEGLUTITION, in medicine, the a@ of fwallowing the 
food. 

Deglutition is performed, in the firft place, by means of the 
tongue, driving the aliment into the oefophagus, or gullet ; 
and then, by the contraction of the fpinéter, and the flefhy 
fibres of the fame oefophagus, which leffening the bore, or 
aperture thereof, protrude the contents downwards into the 
ftomach in our eating. 

Deglutition fucceeds Maftication, and is followed by Con- 
coction. 

DEGRADATION, in our law-books called Di/gradation, 
and Depofition, the a& of depriving, or ftripping a perfon for 
ever of a dignity, or degree of honour; and taking away 
the title, badge, and privileges thereof. 

The Degradations of a peer, a prieft, a knight, a gentleman, 
an officer, &c. are performed with diverfe ceremonies. That 
which anciently obtained in degrading a perfon from his nobi- 
lity, is very curious, and deferves to be rehearfed here, after 
Geliot, and la Colombiere. It was practifed in the time of 
Francis I. upon-captain Fangel, who had cowardly given up 
Fontarabia, whereof he was governor. 

‘On this occafion, twenty or thirty cavaliers without blemith, 
or reproach, were aflembled: before whom the gentleman 
was accufed of treafon, and breach of faith, by a king at 
arms. Two fcaffolds were ereGted, the one for the judges, 
heralds, and purfuivants, and the other for the guilry cava- 
lier, who was armed at all points, and his fhield placed on 
a flake before him, reverfed with the point upwards, ‘On 
one fide affifted twelve priefts, in furplices, who fung the 
vigils of the dead. At the clofe of each pfalm they made a 
paufe, during which the officers of arms firipped the condemned 
of fome piece of his armour, beginning with the helmet, ‘and 
proceeding thus, till he was quite difarmed: which done, they 
broke his fhield in three pieces with a hammer. Then the 
king at arms empty’d a bafon of hot water on the criminal’s 
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head; and the judges, putting on moutning habits; 
the church, This done, the Degraded was drawn frank 
the feaffold, with a rope tied under his”arm-pité, laid on 4 
biere, and covered with mortuary-cloaths 5 the prieft finging 
fome of the prayers for the dead; and then he was delivered 
to the civil-judge, arid the executioner of juftice. 
For a more domeftic inftance: Sir Andrew Harela; earl 
of Carlifle, being attainted ard conviéted, of treafon, 189 
Edw. ld. covam rege; after judgment was pronounced on 
him, his fword was broke over his head, and his {purs hewn 
off his heels; Sir Anthony Lucy, the judge, faying to him, 
** Andrew, now art thou no knight, but a knave.” B 
Stat. 13 Caroli 11, William, lord Monfon, Sir Henry Mild- 
may, and others, were degraded from all titles of honour, 
dignities, and preeminences, and prohibited’ to bear, or ufe 
the title of lord, knight, efquire; or gentleman, or any coat 
of arms, for ever afterwards. 
As to ecclefiaftics, we have ani inflance of Degradation be- 
fore condemnation to death, in the VIlIth century at Con- 
ftantinople. It is in the perfon of the patriarch Conftantin, 
whom Conftantin Copronymus cauféd to be executed; He 
was made to afcerid the Ambo ; and the patriarch Niceras {ent 
fome of his biflidps to ftrip him of the pallium, and anathe- 
matized him: then they made him go out of the church 
backwards. J 
But we have a much later inftance in our own hiftory : when 
Cranmer, archbifhop of Canterbury, was degrailed by order 
of queen Mary; they drefléd him in epifcopal robes made 
only of canvas, put the mitre on his head, and the paftoral 
ftaff in his hand: and in this attire fhewed him to ‘the peo- 
ple. Which done, they ftripped him again piece by piece, 
At prefent, they donot ftand fo much on the ceremony of 
Degradation, in order to the putting a prieft todeath; by 
reafon of the delays and difficulties that it would occafion. 
Pope Boniface pronounced, that fix bifhops were required to 
degrade a prieft: but the difficulty of aifembling fo many 
bifhops, rendred the punifhment frequently impraéticable. 
With us, a prieft, after having been delivered to his ordinary, 
if he cannot purge himfelf of the crime laid at ‘his door ; 
his gown, and other robes are ftripped over his ears by the 
common hangman, by which he is declared divefted of his 
orders. 
It is decided, however, that Degradation does not éfface the 
prieftly character, 
Degradation only feems to differ from Depofition in a few ig- 
nominious ceremonies, which cuftom has added thereto, Ac- 
cordingly, in the bufinefs of Arnoul, archbifhop of Rheims, 
fentenced in the council of Orleans, in ggr, it was deliberated, 
what form they fhoyld follow in thedepofition, whether that 
of the canons, that is, fimple depofition ; or that of cuftom, 
viz. Degradation. And it was declared, that he thould fur- 
render the ring, paftoral ftaff, and pallium, but that his robes 
fhould not be tore off him. 3 
In effeét, the canons prefcribe no more than a mere reading of 
the fentence. It is the reft, therefore, added hereto by cuftom, 
viz. the ftripping off the ornaments, and the tearing the pon- 
tifical veftments, that properly conftitutes Degradation. 

DrcRraparion, in painting, expreffes the leflening, and ren- 
dering dim and confufed, the appearance of diftant objects ina 
landfcape ; fo as they fhall appear there, as they would do to 
an eye placed at that diftance from them, See PersPECTIVE. 

DEGRADED, in heraldry.—A Cra/s DEGRADED, isa crofs 
marked, or divided into fteps at each end; diminifbing as 
they afcend towards the middle, or centre: by the French 
called Perronné. See Cross. 

DEGREE, in geometry, a divifion of a circle, including a 
three hundred and fixtieth part thereof, 
Every circle, great and fmall, is fuppofed to be divided into 
360 parts, called Degrees: the Degree is fubdivided into 60 
leffer parts, called minutes : the minute into 60 others, called 
Seconds : the fecond into 60 Thirds, &c.—Tt follows, that the 
degrees, minutes, ec, of greater circles, are greater than 
thofe of lefs. 
The fubdivifions of Degrees are fra@ions, whofe denominators 
proceed in a fexagecuple ratio; that is, a firft minute is = 
gs» 2 fecond = 5355, a third = srdsey, Gc. But thele 
denominators being troublefome, their logarifms are fubfti- 
tuted in common ule, as indices thereof. 
Thus, a Degree, as being the integer or unite, is denoted by 
©, afirft minute or prime by z, a fecond by 2.0r”, a third 
by gor", &c, Accordingly 3 Degrees, 25 minutes, 16 
thirds, are wrote, 3°. 25’, 16". 
But though the ancient Egyptians, to whom this divifion is 
ufually afcribed, did, by means hereof, free aftronomical cal- 
culations from fraStions ; fince fexagefimal fractions may be 
handled as integers; and were very happy in the choice of 
fuch a number of Degrees in the circle, as admitted of a 
jut divifion by 2, 3,4, 5,6, 8, and g. Yet Stevinus, 
Oughtred, Wallis, &c. with good reafon, with the fexage- 
fimal fractions fet afide, and decimals taken in their room. 
For in decimals there is no occafion for reducing leffer fractions 
into greater, or greater into leffer ; which is a tedious article in 
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fexagefimals. Stevinus even holds, that this divifion of the 
circle which he contends for, obtained in the wile age, in 
Seeculo Sapienti. Stevin. Cofmog. Lib. I. Def. 6. 
The magnitude or quantity of angles is accounted in Degrees. 

Thus, we fay, an angle of go Degrees 5 of 70 Degrees, 50 mi- 
nutes ; of 25 Degrees, 15 minutes, 45 feconds, : 

Such a ftar is mounted fo many Degrees above the horizon, de- 
clines fo many Degrees from the equator. 

Such a town is fituate in fo many Degrees of longitude and 
latitude. ae 

A fign includes 30 Degrees of the ecliptic. { : 

Decree of Latitude, is the {pace of 365184 Englifh feet in- 
cluded between two parallels of latitude. =i 

Decree of Longitude, is the {pace between two meridians 5 the 

quantity of which is variable according to the latitude, 
Thefe expreffions are borrowed from the ancients, who were 
acquainted with a very large extent of earth from eaft to 
weft, which they accounted the length, and a much lefs from 
north to fouth, which paffed with them for the breadth of the 
earth, See LATiTupe and LonGitTupe. 

The guantity of @ DEGREE of a meridian, or other great circle, 
on the furface of the earth, is varioufly determined by various 
obfervers ; the methods too made ule of are various. Sce 
Eantu.—Ptolemy fixes the Degree at 68 Arabic miles } ac- 
counting 7 ; ftadia to a mile. ‘The Arabs themfelves, who 
made an exact computation of the diameter of the earth, by 
meafuring the diftance of two places under the fame me- 
ridian, in the plains of Seniar, by order of Almamom, only 
make 56 miles, Kepler determining the femidiameter of the 
earth by the diftance of two mountains, makes a Degree 13 
German miles; but his method is far from being accurate, 
Snellius fecking the diameter of the earth, from the diftance 
of two parallels of the equator, finds the quantity of a Degree 
by one method to be 57064 Paris toifes, or 342384 feet ; 
and by another method, 57057 toifes, or 342342 feet. The 
mean between which two numbers M. Picart found by men- 
furation in 1669, from Amiens to Malvoifin, the moft fure, 
and makes the quantity of a Degree 57064 toifes, or 342360 
feet, which reduced to other meafures, gives the quantity of 
a Degree of a great circle in 


Englifh miles of 50000 feet each — 73 °3° 
Florentine miles of 3000 braccios — 6335 
Common French leagues of 220 toifes 25 

Rhinland perches of £2 feet 29556 


However, M. Caffini, at the command of the king of France, 
in the year 1700, repeated the fame labour, and meafuring 
the fpace of 6 Degrees, 18 minutes, from the obfervatory at 
Paris, along the meridian to the city of Colioure in Rouffillon, 
that the greatnefs of the interval might diminifh the error, 
found the quantity of a Degree to be 57292 toifes, or 
343742 Paris feet, amounting to 365184 Englith feet.— 
On which footing, the quantity of a minute of a degree 
of a great circle of the earth is 5710 Paris feet, and that of 
a fecond, g5 feet. 

With which account pretty nearly agrees that of our coun- 
tryman Mr. Norwood, who about the Year 1635, meafured 
the diftance between London and York, and found it 905751 
Englifh feet ; and finding the difference of latitudes 2°, 28’, 
determined the quantity of one Degree to be 367 196 Englifh 
feet, or 57300 Paris toifes, or 69 Englifh miles, 288 yards. 
See Newt. Princ. Phil. Nat. Math. prop. 19. p. 378. and Hi. 
Acad. R. Scienc. An. 1700, P. 153- 

The quantity of a Degree of agreat circle, with the diftance of 
any other parallel from the equator being given, the quantity 
ofa Degree in that parallel is found by this canon: as the 
whole fine is to the cofine of the diftance of the parallel from 
the equator ; fois the quantity of a Degree of the equator to 
the quantity of a Degree of the parallel. 

Suppole, e. gr. the latitude of the parallel 51°, and fuppofe a 
Degree of the equator 69 miles. 


Log. of whole fine 100000000, 
Cofine of 51° 97988718. 
Log. 69% 18388491. 
Log, required —— 16377201. 


The number correfponding to which in the tables is 43 45 
miles, nearly ; which being multiplied by 5280, the number 
of feet ina mile, gives the number of Englifh feet in a De- 
gree in that parallel—On which foundation (fuppofing M. 
Caffini’s proportion of 365184 Englifh feet, or 69 miles, 
$64 feet to 1 Degree of a great circle) is built the following 
table, exhibiting the quantity ofa Degree of longitude in each 
parallel of latitude. 
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Deg,| Englith Stat. 

of | . Miles of 
Lat. | $280 Feet Lat.| 5280 beet. 
Equj€9 864 
1] 69 808 46] 4g 338 
zg 641 47 | 47 904. 
3)| 6g © "363 48] 46 1575 
4 68 5254 49 | 45 2082 
5 | 0S 4739 50} 44 2515 
6 3 51 | 43 2 
71 O38 524 42093 
8 | 68 53 | 41 
9 | 68 54| 40. 3 
10 | 68 55.1 39) 354 
tr | 67 | 56 | 38 3568 
12| 67 7 | 37> 3533 
13 | 67 58] 36° 3438 
14.1 67 59 | 35 3283 
15 | 66 60} 34° 3072 
16 | 66 61 | 33,2804 
17 | 66 2 | 32.2483 
18 | 65 63 | 31.216 
¥9 | 65 64 | 30 1686 
20 | 64 65° | 29, 1273 
21 | 64 66} 28 743 
22] 64 O7aMagiht) 128: 
23 | 63 68 | 25 4800 
241 63 69-24 4150 
25 [62 70. | 23 3460) 
26 | 62 865 FI. | AB 2732 
27.4 61 3301 72 | 21 1968 
28} 61 358 73. | 20 1169 
29 | 60 2597 74 {19 338 
30] 59 4738 75 | 17 4756 
31159 1503 76 | 16 3866 
32] 58 3453 77 | 15 2948 
331 58 29 re 14 2006 
34157 1791 79° | atSae 1043 
35 1 56 3461 80 | 12 53 
36] 55 5040 81 | 10 4327 
37 | 55 1248 82 | 9 3303 
38} 54 2648 83 8 2264 
30°) 5 3G61 84. 7 1212 
4o | 52 5187 85] 6 147 
41 [520 1147 86) 4 3454 
42] 51 2204 87 | 3. 3272 
43], 50 3178 88 2 2184 
44.| 49 4071 89 | 1 1093 
45 | 48 4884 90 ° 


Decree, in civil and canon law, denotes an interval in cogna- 
tion or kinfhip, whereby proximity and remotenefs of blood 
are computed. 

Degrees are the intervals whereby it is known what perfons 
are neareft to the ftock or root—Or they are the diftances of 
one perfon from another in the line of confanguinity or affi- 
nity, reckoned from fome common parent or anceftor. See 
ConsaNGUINITY. 

We fay, the fecond Degree, the third Degree; Gregory the 
great was the firft who prohibited marriage to the feventh 
Degree; which reftriQion was long obferved: the fecond 
council of Lateran, under Innocent III, reftrained the prohi- 
bition to the fourth Degree inclufive, that is, to coufin ger- 
mans children, See MARRIAGE. 

In the civil law, the Degrees of kindred or cognation are dif- 
ferently computed from what they are in the canon law.— 
The firft reckons by the number of perfons iffued from the 
fame ftock;. each perfon fprung therefrom making one De- 
gree: but with this difference, that in the direct line the 
order begins with the firft Degree ; and thus the father and 
fon are in the firft Degree: but in the collateral line there 
is no firft Degree reckoned ; two brothers being only related 
in the fecond Degree, by reafon the father, who is the com- 
mon ftock, makes the firft Degree. 

The canon law obferves the fame rule as to the dire& line; 
but in the collateral line, a generation only makes a Degree : 
thus brothers are in the firft Degree, and coufin germans in 
the fecond, Whereas, the civil law puts brothers in the fe- 
cond, and coufins german in the fourth.—So that two De- 
grees in the civil law only make one in the canon law, 

Decree, in medicine, denotes a certain pitch or intenfenefs of 
the elementary qualities, 

The Degrees ufually allowed are four, anfwering to the num- 
ber of the peripatetic elements, Z 
In the fchool philofophy, the fame qualities are divided into 
eight; the laft or higheft Degree of intenfion is called ut o¢7o. 

We 
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They fay; a thing is cold in the fecond Degree, pepper. is hot 
in the third Degree, &c. 

Fire was held hot in the eighth Degree, arid-dry in the fourth 
Degree. 

Decrez, in chemiftry, is underftood of the flate or intenfe- 
nefs,of the fire or heat, : 

Our Chemifts diftinguith four Degrees of fire or heat : The fir/t, 
is that raifed by two or three coals, 

The fecond, that of four or five coals, or rather fo much as is 
fufficient to warm a veflel fenfibly ; yet fo, as that the hand 
may be held on it a confiderable time, 

The third Degree, is when there is a fire capable 
veflel of five or fix pints of water, 

The fourth, is when there is fire eno for a furnace. 

Thefe Degrees, however, are all varie according to the dif- 
ferent circumftances of Operations, furnaces, veflels, fub- 
je&ts, Sc, See Hear, 

DeEGRexEs, in mufic, are the little intervals whereof the con- 
cords, or harmonical intervals, are compofed. See INrER- 
VAL and Concorp, 

The mufical Degrees are three; the greater tone, the lefler 
tone, and the femi-tone. 

The primary caufe of the invention of Degrees, or intervals 
JefS than concords, and whereby the concords are divided, and 
as it were graduated, Defeartes judges to have been. this, 
that if the voice were always to proceed by harmonical inter- 
vals, there would be too great a difproportion or inequality in 
the intenfenefs thereof, which would weary both the finger 
and the hearer, 

Thus, fuppofing A and B the diftance of a greater third; if 
the voice were immediately to afcend from A to B, then be- 
caufe B being acuter, ftrikes the ear with more force than A, 
left that difproportion fhould prove uneafy, another found, C, 
is put between them ; by which, as by a ftep or Degree, we 
may afcend more eafily, and with lefs unequal force in raifing 
the voice, 

Hence it appears, fays that author, that the Degrees are only 
certain mediums contrived to be put betwixt the extremes of 
the concords, for moderating their inequality, but which of 
themfelves have not fweetnefs enough to fatisfy the ear, and 
are of ufe only with regard to the concords, So that when 
the voice has moved one Degree, the ear is not yet fatisfied 
till we come to another, which therefore muft be a concord 
with the firft found, 

The fubftance of what is here alledged amounts to this, 
that by a fit divifion of the concording intervals into leffer 
ones, the voice will paf fmoothly from one note to another ; 
and the hearer be prepared for a more exquifite relifh of the 
perfect intervals, whole extremes are the Proper points in 
which the ear finds the expected reft and pleafure. 

Such is theend and officeof the Degrees orleffer intervals, Now 
there areonly three, that experience recommends as agreeable ; 
whofe ratios are 8: 9, called the greater tone; g: 10, called 
the leffer tone ; and 15: 16, called the Jemi-tone, By thefe 
alone a found can move upwards or downwards fuccefiively, 
from one extreme of a concord to another, and produce true 
melody : and by means of thefe, feveral voices are alfo capa- 
ble of the necefflary variety in pafling from concord to concord, 
As to the original of thefe Degrees, they arife out of the fim- 
ple concords, and are equal to their differences, Thus, 8: 95 
is the difference ofa fifth and fourth 3 9: 10, is the difference 
of a leffer third and fourth, or of a fifth and greater fixth ; 
and 15: 16, the difference of a greater third and fourth, or 
of a fifth and lefler fixth, 

For the Ufe of Decrees, 
mufic, See SCALE. 

Decres, in univerfities, denotes a quality conferred on the ftu- 
dents or members thereof, as a teftimony of their proficiency 
in the arts or faculties ; and entituling them to certain privi- 
vileges, precedencies, &&'c, 

The Degrees are much the fame in the feveral univerfities : 
but the laws thereof, and the difcipline or exercife previous 
thereto differ.—The Degrees are Batchelor, Mafter and 
Doeétor ; inftead of which laft, in fome foreion univerfities, 
they have Licentiate. 

In each faculty there are but two Degrees, viz. Batchelor and 
Doéor, which were anciently called Batchelor and Ma/ter - 
nor do the arts admit of more than two, which ftill retain the 
denomination of the ancient Degrees, viz. Batchelor and Ma/ter. 
At Oxford, Degrees of maiter and doStor are only conferred 
once a year, viz, on the Monday after the feventh of July ; 
when a folemn aé is held for the purpofe. See Act, 

The expences of a Degree of do&or in any of the faculties, in 
treats and fet fees, ufually amount to roo/, and that of a 
matter of arts, 20 or 30 4—Theré are made yearly about 150 
doétors and matters, 

The Degree of batchelor is only conferred in Lent ; and there 
proceed ufually about 200 yearly. 

To take the Degree of batchelor in arts, 
quired, and three more for mafter of arts, 


of boiling a 


in the conftru@ion of the feale of 


four years are re- 
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For the Ducree of doétor. 
DEICIDE, Dererpa,a term only ufed in ‘peaking of the con- 


Deje 


DEI 


DEIPARA, Ocoroxes, 
DEISM, the doétrine, or belief of thofe who hold the exiftence 


1 Ext 
At Cambridge, matters are nearly on the fame footiigs otty 
the dicipline is fomewhat more fevere, and the exercifes more 
ult, The’ commencement which anfwers to the act of 
Oxford, is the Monday before the firft Tueiday in July,— 
The Degrees of batchelor are taken up in Lent, beginning ont 
Afh-Wednefday. 
To the Degree of batchelor of arts, it is required, that the 
Perfon have refided in the univerfity near four years ; 
and in his laft year have kept philotophy aéts, 7. ¢, have 
defended three queftions in natural philofophy,’ mathe- 
matics or ethics, and anfwered the objections of three fe- 
veral opponents at two feveral times; as alfo, that he 
have oppofed three times. After which, being examined 
by the mafters and fellows of the cgllege, he is referred 
to feek his Degree in the {chools, where he is to fit three 
days, and be examined by two mafters of arts appointed for 
the purpofe, 
The Degree of mafter of arts is not given till above three 
years after that of batchelor ; during which time, ‘the can- 
didate is obliged three feveral times to maintain two phi- 
lofophical queftions in the public {chools, and to anfwer' 
the objections raifed againit him by a mafter of arts,x— 
He mutt alfo keep two aéts in the batchelors {chool, and 
claim one, 
To pafs batchelor of divinity, the candidate muft hav: 
feven years miafter of arts 3 he muft have oppofed a batchelo 
divinity twice ; kept one divinity a; and preached before 
the univerfity, once in Latin, and once in Englifh. 
See the article Doc ror. 


demnation, and execution of the Saviour of the world, by 
Pontius Pilate, and the Jews; which was an horrible 
Deicide. 
The Jews, an ingenious author obferves, were never more 
remote from idolatry than at prefent; never more inviolably 
attached to the law of Mofes, than at prefent : whence then 
that load of evils and misfortunes they have for fo many ages 
groaned under, evils incomparably greater and more lafting 
than all the chaftifements wherewith God anciently avenged 
their moft heinous idolatries ? whence do they arife, but from 
the Deicide they committed in the perfon of  Jefus 
? 


Chri 


DEJECTION, in medicine, properly fignifies the a& of ejet- 


ing, or evacuating the excrements, by means of the periftaltic 
motion of the guts, 

In which fenie it comes to the fignification of - Exo 
cretion, 

TION is alfo, and that more ordinarily, applied to the 
rements themfelves, thus evacuated; in which fenfe it is 
of the fame import with S/oo/, 

Vilcid, glutinous, or as fome call them, uaguinous Dejeétions, 
frequent in fcorbutic difeafes, indicate a colliquation of the 
folids of the body. 


Dejecrion, in aftrology, is applied to the planets, when in 


their detriment, 7, ¢. when they have loft of their force, or 
influence, as is pretended by reafon of their being in oppofition 
to fome others, which check, and counter-aét them, 

Qr, it is ufed when a planet is in a fign oppofite to that 
wherein it has its greateft effect, or influence, which is called 
its exaltation. T hus, the fign Aries being the exaltation of 
the fun, the fign Libra is its Dejeion. See EXALTATION, 
EIFICATION, in the Pagan theology, the act, or ceremony 
of deifying their emperors, i. c. of placing them among the 
Gods, and decreeing divine honours to be rendred them. See 
Gop and Consecration, 

The Deification is the fame with Apotheofis. 


DEINCLINERS, or Deincuininc Dials, are fuch as both 


decline and incline, or recline at the fame time, 

Suppofe, for inftance, a plane to cut the prime vertical circle at 
an angle of 30 degrees; and the horizontal plane under an 
angle of 24 degrees ; the elevation of the pole being 52 de- 
Grees ; a dial drawn on this plane, is called a Deincliner, See 
Diat. 

See Moruer of God. 


ofa God, as the whole of their religion, 


DEISTS, a feét, or clals of people, known alfo under the de- 


nomination of Free-thinkers, whofe dittinguith ing character it 
is, not to profels any particular form, or fyitem of religion 5 
but only to acknowledge the exiftence of a God, without ren- 
dring him any external worthip or fervice, 

The Deiffs hold, that confidering the multiplicity of _reli- 
gions, the numerous pretences to revelation, and the preca- 
rious Arguments generally advanced in proof thereof: the 
beft and fureft way is, to return to the fimplicity of nature, 
and the belief of one God, which is the only truth agreed to 
by all nations, 

They complain that the freedom of thinking, and reafoning, 
is opprefled under the yoke of religion ;- and that the minds of 
men are ridden, and tyrannized by the neceflity impofed on 


them 
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them of believing inconceivable myfteries 5 and contend, that 
nothing fhould be required to be affented to, or believed, but 
what their reafon clearly conceives. 

The appellation Dei/? is alfo mo particularly given to fuch 
asaré not altogether without religion, but reject all revelation 
as an impofition, and believe no more than what natu- 
ral light difcovers to them; as that there is a God, a 
providence, a future ftate, with rewards and punifhments 
for the good and the bad; that God muft be honoured ; and 
his will, fo far as we can learn it, performed ; but that each 
perfon is to do this after his own manner, and as his own 
confcience fuggefts. 5 : 

‘The number of Deif's is faid to be daily incteafing: in Eng- 
Jand, a great part of the men of fpeculation, and letters, are 
faid to incline that way : and the like is obferved in fome of 
our neighbour nations, where freedom of fpeaking, writing, 

__and thinking are indulged. 

DEITY, Godhead; 2 common appellation given to God and 
alfo by the poets to the heathen Gods and Goddeffes. 

DEIVIRILE*, a term in the fchool-theology, fignifying 
fomething divine and human at the fame time. See 
THEANDRIC. 

® The word is a compound of Deus, God, and Virilis, of Vir, 
Man. * 

DELEGATES, certain perfons delegated, or appointed by 
the king’s commiffion under the great feal, to fit upon an ap- 
peal to the king in the court of Chancery, in three cafes: 
t. Upona fentence given in any ecclefiaftical caufe by the 
archbifhop, or his official: 2. Upon a fentence given in an 
ecclefiaftical caufe in places exempt: 3. Upon a fentence 
given in the admiral court in fuits civil, and marine, by or- 
der of the civil law: 

Court of DELEGATES, is the higheft court for civil affairs 

concerning the church; for the jurifdiction whereof it was 
provided 25 H. 8. That it fhall be lawful for the fubject, 
jn cafe of defe€t of juftice in the ecclefiaftical courts, to 
appeal to the fovereign in his court of Chancery ; whence 
a commiffion is direéted under the great feal to particular 
perfons therein mentioned, for redrefs of judgment. 
From the higheft ecclefiaftical court there lies no appeal, but 
to the court of Delegates, and beyond this to no other, ex- 
cept to the houfe of lords. But the king, of his free-will, 
may grant a commiflion of review under the great feal, The 
citations run all in the king’s name. 

DELEGATION, acommiffion extraordinary given a judge 
to take cognizance of, and determine, fome caufe which ordi- 
narily does not come before him. 

In the civil law, Delegation alfo denotes a fort of furrender, 
whereby a perfon fubftitutes another debtor in his place, See 
Ulpian, 1. rx. fF. de novationibus & delegationibus. 

This Delegation differs from transferring, or tranflation, in 
that three perfons intervene in a Delegation, viz. the creditor, 
the debtor, anda third, who himfelf is indebted to the debtor, 
and on whom the debtor transfers the obligation he was under 
to pay the creditor, delega him, as it were, for that pur- 
pofe. But in a fimplet it is enough the transferrer 
and the transferree be prefent. 

DELETERIOUS, (from dace, noceo, I hurt) a term fome- 
times ufed among naturalifts for fuch things as are of a per- 
nicious, and poifonous nature. See Porson. 

DELF *, a quarry, or mine, where ftone or coal is dug. 


* Prom the Saxon word Delfan, to delve, or dig. 

Der of Coal, denotes coal lying in veins undefground, before 
it is dug up. 

Detr, or Dexve of Coals, is alfoa certain quantity dug out 
ofa mine or pit. See Coat. 

Dexr, isalfo ufed in heraldry for one of the abatements of ho- 
nour; being a fquare in the middle of the efeutcheon, 
A Delf tenne was antiently due to him that receeded from 
his own challenge, or any way departed from his parole, or 
word, If there be two, or more De/fs in an efcutcheon, 
it is then no lenger an abatement: {fo alfo, if it be of me- 
tal, or charged upon; it then becomes a charge of perfect 
bearing. es 

DELIA, in antiquity, feafts celebrated by the Athenians, in 
honour of Apollo, furnamed Delius. f 
The principal ceremony in this feaft, was an embafly, or ra- 
ther a pilgrimage to Apollo of Delos, performed every five 
years, by a certain number of citizens deputed for that pur- 
pofe, and called Delia/fe, Andsasas, or Theori, Ocwgor, g. d. 
the feers ; and the firft perfon of the embafly, a Hesteanon 
Architheorus, Agyi8eae@-. To him were added ite aiare 


of the family of the Ceryci, priefls defcended from Mercury, | DELIVERY, Parturition, or child-birth, the brin 


who refided all the year at Delos, to affift in the tem- 
ple. Whe whole deputation fet out in five veflels, carrying 
with them every thing neceflary for the feaft, and the 
facritices, 

The velfels that carried the Delia/ts, or Theori, wascalled Anaras, 
Delias ; the four others werethe Paralis, Antigonis, Ptolemais, 


and Ammonis. Though this is acircumftance there is fome 
difpute about, 
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The Delfiafts, who went aboard, were crowned with laurel. 
At their arrival, they immediately offered a facrifice to Apollo : 
and after the facrifice, a number of young maids danced round 
the altar, a dance called ih Greek Tseev@-: wherein, by 
their various motions, and direétions, they reprefented the 
turnings and windings of a labyrinth, ‘When the Deliafts re- 
turned to Athens, the people went out to meet them, and re- 
ceived them with all the joy and acclamation imaginable. 


They never laid afide their crown till their commiffion was 
fully compleated ; and then they confecrated it to fome God 
in his temple, 


The whole time of their going and returning, with all the 

ceremonies thereof, was called the Delia ; during which 
time no criminal might be executed, which was a peculiar 
privilege of this fe not allowed to any other, not ¢ 
thofe of Jupiter. Thus, Plutarch obferves, that it v 
a day confecrated to Jupiter, when Phocion was m 
to take the poifon he was condemned to; whereas they 
waited thirty days to give it to Socrates, by reafon of the 
Delia. 
According to Thucydides, the Delia were firft inftituted in 
the fixth year of the Peloponentian war, the Athenians 
had expiated the ifle of Delos, removed all the tombs out of 
it, and ordained, that no body fhould either be born, ord 
in it; but that all their fick people fhould be removed into 2 
little Ifland, called Rhenia. Though the lonians, and the 
neighbouring iflanders of Ionia, had Jong before that time held 
afort of Delia, that is, feafts and games, like thofe which 
the Athenians celebrated afterwards. 

DELIAC, Detracus, among the ancients, denoted a poul- 
terer ; or a Perfon who fold fowls, fatted capons, & 
The traders in this way were called Deliaci, by seafon it was 
the people of the ifle of Delos who firft bethought themfelves 
thereof. They alfo fold eggs, as appears from . Cicero 
in his academic queftions, lib. 1V.— Pliny lib X. ¢. go. 
and Columella, lib, VIII. c. 8. likewife mention the Deliaci. 

DELIACAL Problem, Problema DEL1ACUM, a famous pro- 
blem among the ancients, concerning the duplication the 
cube. Se DuPLICATION, 

DELIBERATIVE, is applied to that kind, or branch of 
rhetoric employed in proving a thing; or convincing an af- 
fembly thereof, in order to oblige them to put it in exe- 
cution. 

The deliberative kind was much in vogue among the Greeks 
and Romans, when the orators harangued the people. 

To have a deliberative voice in an affembly, is when a perfon 
has a right to give his advice, and his vote therein, In coun- 
cils, the bifhops have deliberative voices 5, thofe beneath them 
have only confultative voices, 

DELINEATING. See the article Drs1GNinc. 

DELINQUENT, a perfon who has committed fome fault or 
offence. 

St is the bufinefS of a magiftrate to be fevere in punifhing De- 
linquents. 

DELIQUIUM, or DexrquiuM anim, a fwooning, or faint- 
ing away ; called alfo Syncope, Lipothymia, Lipop/ychia, Eclyfis, 
and A/phyxia, See Syncope. 

Dexiquium, inchymiftry, is the diffolution or melting of 2 

falt, or calx, by fufpending it ina moift cellar. 
Salt of Tartar, or any fixed alcali, fet ina cellar, or other cook 
moift place, and in an open veflel, refolves, or runs into a 
kind of Liquor, called by the chymifts oil of Tartar per De- 
liquium. 

DexiquivM, is alfo ufed in fome authors for a diftillation by 
means of fire. See DisTiLLATION. 

DELIRIUM *, Lightheadednefs, in medicine, a fy mptora 
frequent in fevers caufed by internal infammations, wounds, 
éc, whereby the mind is difordered to a degree of folly, or 
even phrenzy. 

* Some derive the word from De, and Lira, which among the 
_ ancients fignified a furrow drawn in a right line; whence dsli- 
rare, a redo aberrare. 
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Deliriums alfo frequently arife from immoderate loffes of 
blood, whereby the brain is too much weakned ; from 
the ftings of venomous beafts; from the feed, or menfes 
being retained in the womb 5 from the rotting of a gan- 
grened member, Gc. 

‘A diforder in the diaphragm commonly produces a Delirium, 
There are various {pecies and degrees of Deliriums. In fome 
the patient is fierce and outrageous; in others, more mild and 
eafy, offering no violence to any body, but only indulging idle, 
ridiculous difcourfe ; fome laugh and fing ; others cry and are 
fullen, &e. 


g forth'of 
a perfect foetus, or child out of its mother’s womb; whether 
it be living or dead. See Forrus, Brrvu, © 
Toa natural delivery, according to the phyficians, are required 
three conditions: Firft, that-both the mother and the child 
ftrive alike, the one to deliver, and the other to be delivered : 
The fecond, that it come into the world head-foremoft, 
which is its natural pofture: And the third, that it be quick 
and eafy, without ill acc. 


When 
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‘When the child prefents its feet foremoft, or comes a-crofs 
or double, it is no natural Delivery ; and the Latins call fuch 
children Agrippe, q. d. zgre parti. 
A legitimate Delivery, is that which happens at the juft term, 
#, e. in the roth lunar month. And an i/ligetimate, that which 
comes either fooner, or later as in the 8th, or after the tenth. 
Women are indeed delivered at 7, 8, 9, 10, and r1 months, 
and not later, Though there are fome phyficians who hold, 
that a Delivery may be regular in the 14th month, 
It has been obferved that Deliveries are more happy in the 
7th month, than in the 8th, i.e. that the child is eafier 
faved, and more frequently lives, when it comes in the 7th, 
than when in the 8th month. 
Monf. Peyfonnel, a Phyfician of Lyons, has a Latin treatife 
exprefly on the term of Delivery; wherein he undertakes to 
reconcile all the apparent contradi€tions of Hippocrates, with 
refpect thereto. He holds, that the fhorteft term of a /egi- 
timate birth, according to Hippocrates, is 182 days, or. fix 
compleat months ; and the longeft 280 days, or nine months 
and 10 days ; and that the children who come earlier or later 
than thofe terms, do not live, or are not /egitimate. 
Bartholine has compofed a book, de infolitis partus Viis, on 
the extraordinary paflages of the foetus ; where he gives di- 
verfe inftances of very extraordinary Deliveries. Some have 
been delivered by the navel, and others by the anus. See 
Salmuth. O@/. 94. Cent. 3. Phil. Tranf. N° 416. p. 435. 
In the year 1686, at Leckerkerck, 8 or 10 leagues from the 
Hague, the wife of one Chriftian Claes was delivered of five 
children. The firft was a boy, who lived two months ; 17 
hours afterwards camea fecond fon, who was dead; 24 hours 
afterwards a third fon was born, who lived about two hours ; 
in 24 hours more fhe had a fourth, dead. Laftly, fhe died 
in bringing forth the fifth, who died alfo in the birth. 
DELPHINUS, the Dotruin, in aftronomy, a conftellation 
of the northern hemifphere ; whofe ftars, according to Ptole- 
my,.are 10 ; according to Tycho'as many; and according 
to Mr. Flamfteed 18. The Longitudes, Latitudes, Magni- 
tudes, &c. whereof areas follow. 


Names and Situations of  Longit. Latitude. | 2 
the Stars. 8 North. | 2 
Ce fon ha Ae: 

a 8 49 50] 28 54 38] 6 

Firft of three in the Tail. 9 44 27] 29 06 21] 3 
Betw. the Tail and the prec. Rho. 10 30:06] 30 42 06] 6 
‘That immediat. preced. the Tail. Il 27 04] 32 10 27] 5 
North of the follow. in the Tail 1 00 18] 28 st 03] 3 
Fide South in the Rhombus. t2 or 14.131 56 52] 3 
South. of the follow. in the Tail. 10 $4 06) 27 31 40/6 
Betw. the Tail and the hind Rho. 51 54 05] 30 38 14] 6 
North of preced, in the Rhomb. 13 03 24] 33 02 58] 3 
13 02 25] 31 39 48 7 

10 

South in the hind Rhombus. 13 48 07] 31 58 12] 3 4 
North of the following. 15 03 41] 33 44 32] 3 
Ir 54 12] 23 00 os] ¢ 

Informes following the Dolphin 13 cO 331 24 37 301 6 
(towards Eguuleus. 1428 25] 29 07 05] 6 

15 

16 07 40] 28 40 19] 6 

16 31 05] 29 46 351 6 

‘ m 16 15 57| 26 48 35] 6 


DELTOIDES, in anatomy, a triangular mufcle of the 
fhoulder ; thus called from the Greek Delta, A, and eS@, 
Form.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. t. n. 21. fig. 6.2. 10. 
It arifes, exactly oppofite to the trapezius, from one third 
part of the clavicula, from the acromium, and {pine of the 
fcapula, and is inferted tendinous into the middle of the os 
humeri, which bone it lifts up directly ; and it affifts with 
the fupra-{pinatus, and coracobrachialis, in all the actions of 
the humerus, except the depreffion ; it being convenient that 
the arm fhould be railed, and fuftained, in order to its moving 
On any fide. 

DELUGE, Dituyrum, in natural hiftory, a flood, or in- 
undation of water covering the earth, either in the whole, 
or in part. 

We meet with diverfe accounts of Deluges in ancient hiftory, 
both facred and profane: that which happened in Greece, in 
the time of Deucalion, called Diluvinm Deucalianeum, is 
famous, This Deluge only overflowed Theffaly ; its date 
is fixed to the year before Chrift 1529, being the third year 
before the Ifraclites coming out of Egypt, according to the 
computation of Petavius, Rat. Temp. P. 1. LI. C. “ie 

The Deluge of Ogyges happened near 300 years before that 
of Deucalion, 1020 years before the ‘Arft Olympiad, and 
1796 before Jefus Chrift, according to the fame author, Rat. 
Bj) 7) loa Op Ch bal as Uo bag Fe 5. This only ravaged 
Attica. : — 
Thefe two Deluges are frequently mentioned in ancient Greek 
authors, under the denomination of Catalchy/mus prior, and 
pofterier. % 

ord, 
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Of the like kind were thofe inundations in the Nether- 
lands, which in 1727 overwhelmed. and covered with, fea 
all that part now called the Gulph Dollart in the United 
Netherlands ; and in 1421, all that part between Brabant 
and Holland. 
But the moft memorable De/uge is that which we particular- 
ly, by, way of eminence, call the Deluge, or the Univer- 
Jal Deluge, or Noak’s Flood ; being a general inundation fent 
by God, to punifh the corruption of the then world, by de- 
ftroying every living thing (Noah, and his family, and what 
was fhut up with him in the ark, only excepted) from off 
the face of the earth. 
This food makes one of the moft confiderable events in all 
hiftory ; and one of the greateft epochas in chronology : its 
hiftory is given us by Mofes, Gen, C. VI. and VII. Its time 
is fixed by the beft chronologers tothe year from the creation 
1656, anfwering to the year before Chrift 2293—From this 
flood, the ftate of the world is divided into Dilvvian, and 
Antediluvian. 
The Deluge nas been, and remains a mighty fubjeét of inquiry 
and difpute among naturalifts, critics, &c. The points chiefly 
controverted, may be reduced to three: Firft, its extent, 
viz. whether it were general, or partial. Secondly, its na- 
tural caufe, And thirdly, its effects, © £ 
I, The immenfe quantity of water requifite to furnifh an uni- 
verfal Deluge, has occafioned feveral authors to fufpeét it only 
partial, An univerfal Deluge, they think, had been unne- 
ceflary, confidering the end for which it was brought, viz. 
to extirpate the wicked Inhabitants. Che world was then 
but new, and the people not very many; the holy fcripturés 
only making eight generations from Adam to Noah. It was 
but a finall part of the earth that could be yet inhabited : 
the country about the Euphrates, which is fuppofed to have 
been the fcene of the firft antediluvian inhabitants, was fuf- 
ficient to bear them all. Now Providence, fay they, which 
ever aéts wifely, and frugally, would never have difpropor- 
tioned the means to the end fo far as to overflow the whole 
globe, only to drown a little corner of it, They add, that, 
in the fcripture language, the whole earth exprefles no more 
than all the inhabitants. And on this principle advance, 
that an overflowing of the Euphrates and Tigris with a 
vehement rain, Ge, might anfwer all the phenomena of 
the Deluge. 
But the Deluge was univerfal. God declared to Noah, Gen, 
VI. 17. that he was refolved to deftroy every thing that had 
breath under heaven, or had life on the earth, by a flood of 
waters. Such was the menace: fuch the execution, The wa- 
ters, Mofes aflures us, covered the whole earth, buried all 
the mountains, and were no lefs than 15 cubits above the 
higheft of them : every thing perifhed therein, birds, beafts, 
men, and all that had life, excepting Noah, and thofe with 
him in theark, Gen VI. rg, Can an univerfal Deluge be 
more clearly expreffed ? If the Deluge had only been partial, 
there had been no neceffity to fpend 100 years in the building 
of anark, and fhutting up all the forts of animals therein, in 
order to re-ftock the world ; they had been eafily and readily 
brought from thofe parts of the world not overflowed, into 
thofe that were. At leaft, all the birds would never have 
been deflroyed, as Mofes fays they were, fo long as they had 
wings to bear them to thofe parts where the flood did not 
reach. If the waters had only overflowed the neighbourhood 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, they could not be fifteen cubits 
above the higheft mountains; there was no riling to that 
height, but they mutt {pread themfelves, by the laws of gra- 
vity, over the reft of the earth: unlefs, perhaps, they had 
been retained there by a miracle ; and in that cafe, Mofes, 
no doubt, would have related the miracle, as he did that of 
the waters of the Red-Sea, and the river Jordan, which were 
fuftained in a heap, to give paflage to the Iraelites, Exod. 
XIV. 22. and Jofh. III. 16. Add, that in regions far remote 
from the Euphrates and Tigris, viz. in Italy, France, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, England, @c. there are frequently found 
in places many fcores of leagues from any fea, and even in 
the tops of high mountains, whole trees funk deep under 
ground, as alfo teeth, and bones of animals, fifhes entire, 
feathells, ears of corn, &c, petrified ; which the beft natu_ 
ralifts are agreed, could never have come there but by the 
Deluge. 
IL. The Deluge allowed univerfal, the philofophers are folli- 
Citous to find water to effect it, 
Mofes brings it from two funds: The fountains of the great 
deep were broken up and the windows of heaven were opened. 
Dr, Burnet, in his Zelluris Theoria Sacra, thews, that all the 
waters in the ocean were not near enough to cover the earth 
15 cubits above the tops of the higheft mountains. Accord- 
ing to his computation, no lefs than 8 oceans were requi- 
red. Suppofing the fea, therefore, drained quite dry, and 
all the clouds of the atmofphere diffolved into rain, we 
fhould fill want much the greateft part of the water ofa 
Deluge. 
To get clear of this embarras, many of our beft naturalifts, 
as Steno, Burnet, Woodward, Scheuchzer, &¢, adopt des 
Cartes’s fyftem of the formation of the earth, That philofo-~ 
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phér will have the primitive world to have been “perfelly 
round and equal, without mountains, or vales ; and 
for its formation on mechanical principles, by fuppolir ; 
firft in the condition of a thick turbid Auid, replete wich di- 
verfe heterogeneous matters, which fubfiding by flow degrees, 
formed them(elves into different concentrick ftrata, or beds, by 
the laws of gravity : and thus, at length, lefta dry, folid earth. 
Dr. Burnet improves on this theory : he fuppofes the primi- 
tive earth to have been no more than an orbicular cruit, in- 
vefting the face of the abyfs, or deep, which ed chinky, 
clave, burft, and fell down into the water, and fo drowned 
its inhabitants, F : ; 
The fame theorift adds, that by this cataftrophe, the globe of 
earth was not only fhook, and broke in a thoufand places, 
but the violence of the fhock it then underwent fhifted its 
fituation; fo that the earth, which before was placed directly 
under the Zodiac, became thenceforth oblique to the fame. 
Whence arofe the difference of feafons, which the antedilu- 
vian earth was not expofed to. 

But how all this confifts with the facred text above cited, 
which exprefly mentions mountains as the flandard of the 
height of the water ; or, with that other paflage, Gen, VIII. 
22. where God, promifing not to bring any more Deluges, 
but that every thing fhould be reftored on its ancient footing, 
fays, that feed-time and harveft, and cold and heat, and fum- 
mer and winter, and day and night fhall ceafe no more 3 we do 
not fee. 

Other authors, fuppofing a fufficient fund of water in the 
aby{s, or fea, are only concerned for an expedient to bring it 
forth ; accordingly, fome have recourfe to a fhifting of the 
earth’s centre, which, drawing after it the water out of its 
channel, overwhelmed the feveral parts of the earth fuc- 
ceflively. 

The inquifitive Mr. Whifton, in his New Th y.of the 
Earth, has a very ingenious hypothefis, and that perfectly new. 
He fhews, from feveral remarkable co-incidences, that a comet 
defcending in the plane of the ecliptic towards its perihelion, 
paffed juft before the earth on the firft day of the deluge 5 the 
confequences whereof would be, firft, that this comet, when it 
came below the moon, would raife a prodigious, vaft and ftrong 
tide, both in the fmall feas, which according to his hypothetis 
were in the antediluvian earth, for he allows no great ocean 
there, asin ours; and alfo in the abyfs, which was under the 
upper cruft of the earth. And that this tide would rife, and 
increafe all the time of the approach of the comet towards the 
earth ; and would be at its greateft height when the comet 
was at its leaft diftance from it. By the force of which tide, 

-as alfo by the attraGtion of the comet, he judges, that the 
aby{s muft put on an elliptic figure, whofe furface being con- 
fiderably larger than the former fpherical one; the outward 
cruft of the earth, incumbent on the abyf, muft accommo- 
date it felf to that figure, which it could not do while it held 
folid, and conjoined together. He concludes, therefore, that 
it muft of neceffity be extended, and at laft broke by the vio- 
lence of the faid tides, and attraction ; out of which, the in- 
cluded water ifluing, was a great means of the deluge; this 
anfwering to what Mofes fpeaks of the fountains of the great 
deep being broke open. ‘ 

Again, the fame comet, he fhews, in its defcent towards the fun, 
muft have pafled fo clofe by the body of the earth, as to involve 
it in its atmofphere, and tail, for a confiderable time ; and of 
confequence, it muit have left a vaft quantity of its vapours, 
both expanded and condenfed, on its furface; a great part 
of which being afterwards rarefied by the folar heat, would be 
cawn up again into the atmofphere, and afterwards return 
again in violent rains; and this he takes to be what Mofes in- 
timates by the windows of heaven being opencd ; and particularly 
by the forty days rain. For as to the following rain, which 
with this made the whole time of raining 150 days; Mr. 
Whitton attributes it to the earth coming a fecond time with- 
in the atmofphere of the comet, as the comet was on its return 
om the fun. Laftly, to remove this vaft orb of waters 
again, he fuppofes a mighty wind to have arofe, which dried 
up fome, and forced the reft into the abyfs again through 
the clefts b ch it came up: only a good quantity remain- 
ed in the alveus of the great ocean, now firft made, and in 
5 lakes, & 

Yo the credit of this theory, it muft be obferved, that it was 
at firft only propofed hypothetically : that is, the author only 
fuppofed fuch a comet, merely as it would account well, and 
philofophically for the phenomena of the deluge : without any 
affurance, that there really was any cemet fo near the earth at 
that time ; and the hypothelis pleafed even under fuch circum- 

ftances: but, upon further confideration, He hasfince, he thinks, 

proved, that there actually was a comet near the earth at that 

time, viz, the fame great comet which appeared again in 1688. 

‘The author no longer, therefore, looks upon it as an hypo- 

, but has republifhed it in a particular traét, entituled, 

he Caufe of the Deluge demonfirated. 

111. But the great difficulty is yet behind. The orderly 

ta, or layers of the earth, with the exuvie, or remains 
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of fifhes, as their teeth, bones, fhells, 


both marine, and 


fluviatile, found in the ‘bodies even of the moft folid ftrata, 
and in flints, marbles, &c. are not yet difpatched. Thofe 
who adhere to Des Cartes’s fyftem, as Steno, &c. take the 
finding of the parts of terreftrial, and aquatic animals, branches 
of trees, leaves, €9c. in the beds, or ftrata of ftone to be a 
direct proof of the primitive fluidity of the earth. But then 
they are obliged to have recourfe to a fecond formation of 
ftrata, much later than the fir ; by reafon at the time of the 
firft there was neither plant, nor animal in being. Steno, there- 
fore, holds for fecond formations occafioned at different times 
by extraordinary inundations, earthquakes, volcano’s, &c. — 
But Burnet, Woodward, Scheuchzer, &§c. chufe rather to at- 
tribute a fecond general formation to the Deluge: without ex- 
cluding, however, the particular ones of Steno. But the grear 
objection againft this fyftem of fluidity, is mountains; for the 
whole globe being liquid, whence fhould fuch inequalities 
arife? Mr, Scheuchzer, rather jthan part with a fyftem 
which looks fo promifing, gives into the opinion of thofe who 
hold, that after the Deluge, God, to remit the waters into 
their fubterranean refervoirs, broke, and difplaced, with his 
own almighty hand, a great number of ftrata, that were be- 
fore horizontal, and raifed them above the furface of the earth 5 
whence it is, that the ftrata in mountains, though concen- 
trical, are never horizontal. 

Dr. Woodward, taking the feveral ftrata for the fediments of a 
Deluge; and confidering the circumftances of thofe fifhes, 
fhells, and other exuvize found in them, draws feveral inferen- 
ces, which very much illuftrate the effets of the Deluge. As 
firft, that thefe marine bodies, and other fpoils of falt water 
fithes, were born forth of the fea, by the univerfal Deluge ; and 
on the return of the water back again, were left behind at 
land, Secondly, that while the flood covered the globe, all the 
folid matters, as ftones, metals, minerals, and foffils, were 
totally diffolved, and the cohelion of their corpufcles, de- 
ftroyed ; and that thefe corpufcles, with thofe of the lefs 
folid bodies, as earth, flefh of animals, and vegetables, were 
fuftained promifcuoufly in the water, and made one common 
mafs. Thirdly, that all the mafs thus fuftained, was at 
length precipitated to the bottom ; and that, according to the 
laws of gravity, the heavieft fettling firft, and the rett in or- 
der. And.that the matters thus fubfiding, conftituted the fe- 
veral ftrata of ftone, earth, coal, &c. Fourthly, That thefe 
ftrata were originally all parallel, even, and regular, and ren- 
dred the furface of the earth perfectly fpherical ; and that the 
whole mals of water lay upon them, and conftituted a fluid 
{phere encompaffing the globe. Fifthly, that after fome time, 
by the force of an agent feated within the earth, thefe ftrata 
were broken on all fides the globe, and their fituation varied 5 
being elevated in fome places, and depreffed in others ; whence 
mountains, valleys, grotto’s, &¢. with the channel of the fea, 
iflands, &c, In one word, the whole terraqueous globe was 
put, by this difruption, and diflocation of the ftrata, into the 


condition we now behold it in. Sixthly, that upon the dif- 
ruption of the ftrata, and the depreffion of fome, and eleva- 
tion of other parts, which happened towards the end of the 
Deluge; the mafs of water fell back again into the depreffed, 
and loweft parts of the earth, into lakes, and other cavities, 
and the channel of the ocean; and through the fiflures, 
whereby this communicates with the abyfs, which it filled till 
it came to an equilibrium withthe ocean. Nat. Hi/?, of Earth. 
P. 1, and II. 

But of all the fyftems yet advanced, there feems none better 
calculated to folve the phenomena of thofe petrified exuvize, 
than that of Mr. dela Pryme. The antediluvian world, 
according to this author, had an external fea, as well as land, 
with mountains, rivers, &c. and the De/uge was affected 
by breaking the fubterraneous caverns, and pillars thereof, 
with dreadful earthquakes, and caufing the fame to be for the 
moft part, if not wholly, abforbed and fwallowed up, and-co- 
vered by the feas that we now have. Laftly, this earth of ours 
arofe out of the bottom of the antediluvian fea; and in its 
room, juft as many iflands are {wallowed down, and others 
thruft up in their ftead, 

From this fyftem, which is very agreeable to fcripture, the 
great difficulties that clog all the other fyftems, feem eafily 
folved. It is no longer a wonder, that fhells, and fhell-fifh, 
and the bones of fifhes, and four-footed creatures, with fruits, 
&c. fhould be found in beds, and quarries, in mountains, and 
valleys, and the very bowels of the earth: for here they bred 
in the antediluvian fea; thither they were elevated with the 
hills and mountains, in the time of the De/uge; and there 
they fell into, were abforbed, and buried in chafms, and holes. 
and clefts, that would neceflarily happen in the extrufion of 
the earth. Phil, Tranfalk. N° 266. 

DEMAIN, or Demesne, in its popular fenfe, denotes the 
Jord’s manour place, with the lands thereto belonging ; which 
he, and his anceftors haye from time to time kept in their 
own manual occupation, See Manour. 

DEMAIN, or Demesne, in a law-fenfe, fignifies, according 
to Hottoman, patrimonium domini, the lord’s patrimony ; 
called alfo Domain, and by the Civilians, Deminicum, See 
Domain. 
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The fame author proveth thofe lands to be Demaix, which a 
man holdeth originally of himfelf; and thofe to be Feedum, 
which he holdeth of a fuperior lord. 

In England, no common perfon has any Demain, fimply un- 
derftood ; for all depends either mediately, or immediately on 
the crown, When a man, therefore, in pleading, would fig- 
nify his land to be his own, he faith, that he is, or was feized 
thereof in his Demain, asof fee; whereby he means, that 
although his land be to bim and his heirs for ever, yet it is no 
true Demain, but depends upon a fuperior lord, and he holdeth 
by fervice, or rent, in lieu of fervice, or by both fervice 
and rent. 

Dematn is fometimes alfo taken, more largely, for lands and 
tenements, held for life, &¢, and fometimes more ftriGtly, for 
fuch only as are generally held in fee, 

Demarn is fometimes again uled for adifin@ion between thofe 

Jands that the lord of a manour has in his own hands, or in 
the hands of his leflee, demifed upon a rent, for term of years, 
or life ; and fuch other lands, pertaining to the faid manour, 
which belong to the free, or copy-holders. 
The reafon why the copy-hold is accounted Demain, is, 
becaufe they, who are tenants to it, are judged in law to have 
no other right but at the will of the lord ; fo that it is re- 
puted ftill, after a fort, to be in the lord’s hands: and yet in 
common {peech that is ordinarily called Demain, that is, nei- 
ther free, nor copy free. 

Demarn, again, is ufed in a more fpecial fignification, in 

fition to Frank- Fee. 
Thus, thofe lands, which were in the pofleffion of Edwatd the 
confeffor, are called, ancient Demain ; and all others are called, 
#rank-fee: and the tenants who hold any of thofe former 
Jands, are called, tenants in ancient Demain; and the others, 
tenants in Frank-fee, and alfo, tenants at common law. The 
reafon is, becaufe tenants in ancient Demain cannot be fued 
out of the lord’s court. 

DEMAND, inits popular fenfe, denotes a calling for, or re- 
quiring one’s due. 

Demanp, in law, has a more fpecial fignification, as contra- 
diftinguifhed from Plaint: for all civil aGions are purfued, 
either by Demands or Plaints; according to which the purfuer 
is called either Demandant or Plaintiff; viz. in real actions, 
Demandant, and in perfonal actions, Plaintiff. 

Where the party purfuing is called Demandant, the party pur- 
fued is called Tenant ; and where Plaintiff, Defendant. 
There are two kinds of Demands: the one in Deed, de Faéto, 
as in every precipe ; the other in Law, de Fure; fach is en- 
try in Jand, diftrefs for rent, &c. 

Ifa man releafe another from all Demands, it is the bet releafe 
the releafee can haye, and fhall redound moft to his advantage, 
A releafe of faéts is more large than of quarrels or aétions ; 
and a releafe of Demands more large and beneficial than either: 
by a releafe of all Demands to the diffeifor, the right of entry 
into the land, and all contained therein, is releafed : and he that 
releafeth all Demands, excludes himfelf from all'a@ions, en- 
tries, and feizures, But it is no bar to a writ of error to re- 
leafe an outlawry. 

DEMANDANT, Petens, he who is actor, or plaintif in a real 
ation ; thus called, becaufe he demands lands, €e, i 
DEMARCHUS, in antiquity, the chief ofa region, or diftria 

in the country of Attica. 

The Athenians divided their country into certain regions or 
diftri&ts, which they called Azjor, i. ¢, peoples and eftablifhed 
a magiftrate at the head of each, under the denomination of 
Aunpacyos, Demarchos, of Diyos, and acy, rule, government. 

DEMEMBRE, in heraldry, is when an animal is difmembered, 
i. ¢. the limbs cut off its body. 

DEMESNE. See Demarn. 

DEMI, a word of the fame ufe and effet in the French Jan- 
guage, with Semi, in the Latin and Englifh ; being formed 
from dimidium ; and ufed in compofition with other words, to 
fignify half. 

In words borrowed from the Latins, we ufé Semi; and in 
thofe from the French, we retain their Demi. See Ser. 
Demt, or Demy, in heraldry, fignifies the half of a thing; as, 

a Demy-Lion, &c. a 

Colombiere has what he calls Croix & demy, a crofs and an 
half; being a thaft crofled in the upper part like the Calvary 
crofs, and having but one arm at the lower part. 

Dem1-Arr, or Demr-Vorr, in horfemanfhip, is one of the 
feyen artificial motions of an horfe ; being an air, in which 
his fore-parts are more raifed than in Terra a’Terra : but the 
motion of the horfe’s legs is more quick in the latter than in 

the Demy-Volt. 

Demi-Basrion, isa kind of fortification, that has only one 
face, and one flank. See Basrron, 

Demi-Cannon, a piece of ordnance, ufually about 6 inches 
bore, 5400 pound weight, 10 or rr feet long, and carrying 
a thot of 30 or 32 pound weight. 
It carries point blank 150 paces 5 
pound weight. 

There are alfo two fizes of Demi Cannon above this, which are 
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its charge of powder is 14 
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fomething larger: as, the ordinary Demi- Cannan, which is 6 
inches 4 bore, 12 feet long, weighs 5600 pound; its charac 
of powder 17 pound 8 ounces, carries a fhot 6 inches and a 
half diameter, and whofe weight is 32 pound: this piece 
thoots blank 162 paces. 

Demi Cannon of the largeft fize, is 6 inches £ bore, 19 feet 
long, 6000 pound weight; its charge is 18 pound of powder, 
and it carries 180 paces. 

Demi-Cutverine, isa piece of ordnance cominonly 4 + 

inches bore, ro feet long, 2700 pound weight ; its charge 
is 7 pound 4 ounces of powder ; and it carries a fhot of 10 
pound rx ounces ; and fhoots point blank IP5 paces, 
Demi-Culvering of the léaft fine, is 4. @ inches bore, 10 feet 
long, 2000 pound weight it carries a ball of 4 inches dia- 
meter, its charge is 6 pound 4 ounces of powder, and its Jevel 
range is 174. paces, 
Demi-Culvering of the large/t fart, is 4inches £ bore, ro feet 
long ; its charge of powder is 8 pound and 8 ounces; the ball is 
4 = inchesdiameter, weighs 19 pound 11 ounces ; and thepoint 
blank fhoot 178 paces. “See ORDNANCE. 

Demi-Gon, &c. See the artides Gop, Hero, €c. 

Demi-Gorce, in fortification, is half the gorge, or entrance 
into the baftion; not taken dire@ly from angle to angie, 
where the baftion joins to the curtin ; but from the angle of 
the flank to the centre of the baftion or the angle the two 
curtins would make, were they thus protracted to neet ‘in’ the 
baftion, i 

Demi-Lunr, Half-Muon, in fortification, an outwork, as 
EF GHK (Yad. Fortif. fiz. 3.) confifting of two faces, and 
two little flanks; | frequently built betore the angle of a 
baftion, and fometimes alfo. before the curtin, though now 
much difufed. The gorge terminates in a crefcent ar half- 
moon, whence the denomination Demi-Lune. , 

Demi-Quaver, isa note in mufick, two of which are equal 
to the quaver. 

DEMISE, in law, is applied to an eftate either in fee-fimple, 
fee-tail, or for term of life; and fo it is commonly taken in 
many writs. _ 
The king’s death is, in law, termed, The Demi/e of the king. 

DEMOCRACY *, a form of government, wherein the fo= 
vereignty, or fupreme authority, is lodged in the people, who 
exercife the fame by perfons of their own order, deputed for 
that purpofe. 

* The word is formed of the Greek Anyeos, people, and neateys 
to command, govern. 
The moft flourifhing Democracies were thofe of Rome and 
Athens ; the modern republics, | as Venice, and the United 
Provinces, are rather Ariftocracies than Democracies. The 
government of Bafil, however, is a Democracy; and fo are 
fome of the free cities in Germany. See RErusric. 

DEMONSTRABLE, a term ufed in the fchools, to fignify 
fomewhat that may be clearly and evidently proved. | 
It is demonferable, that the fide of a {quare is incommenfura+ 
ble with the diagonal. The problem of the motion, or reft 
of the earth, is not demonffrable ; by reafon the fame appear- 
ances refult from either {uppofition, 

DEMONSTRATION, in logic, a fyllogifm in form, con- 
taining a clear and invincible proof of the truth of a propofi- 
tion, 

A Demonfiration is a convincing argument, the two firt pro- 
pofitions whereof are certain, clear, and evident ; whence of 
neceffity arifes an infallible conclufion. 
A Demenftration uwfually confifts of three parts: 
Preparation, and Conclufion. 
The Explication is the laying down the things fuppofed to be 
given or granted; from which the Demonftration is to be 
made. 
The Preparation isfomething to be previoufly done, according 
to the nature of the Demon/fration intended. 
The Conclufion is a propofition that concludes the thing to 
be demon/trated, fully perfuading, and convincing the mind. 
The method of demonftrating things in mathematics, is the 
fame with that of drawing conclufions from principles in 
logics. In effe&t, the Demon/trations of mathematicians, are 
no other than feries’s ‘of enthymemes ; every thing is con- 
cluded by force of fyllogifm, only omitting the premiffes, 
which either occur of their own accord, or are recollected by 
means of quotations, To have the Demonftration perle&, the 
premifles of the fyllogifms fhould be proved by new fyllogifms, 
ull at length you arrive at a fyllogifm, wherein the preiniffes 
are either definitions, or identic propofitions, 
Indeed it might be demonfirated, that there cannot be a ge- 
nuine Demonftration, i, e. fuch a one as fhall give full convics 
tion, unlefs the thoughts be direéted therein according to the 
ules of fyllogifm. Clavius, it is known to every body, re 
folved the Demon/fration of the firft propofition of Euclid into 
fyllogifm: Herlinus, and Dafipodius, demonftrated the whole 
fix firft books of Euclid, and Henifchius, all arithmetic, in 
the fyllogiftic form, 
Yet people, and even mathematicians, ufually imagine, that 
mathematical Demon/frations are conduGted ina manner far re« 
mote 


Explication, 
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mote from the laws of fyllogifm ; fo far ate they fromi al- 
lowing, that thofe derive all their force and conviction from 
thefe. But we have men of the firft rank on our fide the 
queftion, M. Leibnitz, for inftance, declares that Demanftra- 
tion to be firm and valid, which is in the form prefcribed 
by logic, And Dr. Wallis confefles, that what is propofed to 
be proved in mathematics, is deduced by means of one or more 
fyllogifms, The great Huygens too obferves, that paralogifms 
frequently happen in mathematics, through want of obferving 
the fyllogiftic form, See SyLLOGISM. f h 
Problems confift of three parts: a Propo/ition, Refalution, 
and Demonftration. 

In the Propofition is indicated the thing to be done. 

In the Refolutign, the feveral fteps are orderly rehearfed, 
whereby the thing propofed is performed. N 
Laftly, in the Demon/fration it is fhewed, that the things en- 
joined by the refolution being done, that which was required 
in the propofition is effected. As often, therefore, as a pro- 
blem is to be demon/frated, it is converted intoa theorem ; the 
refolution being the hypothefis, and the propofition the thefis: 
for the general tenor of all problems to be demon/frated is this, 
that the thing prefcribed in the refolution being performed, 
the thing required is done. 3 

The {chool-men make two kinds of Demonftration : the one 
Suort, or, propter quod; wherein an affect is proved by the next 
caufe: as when it is proved, that the moon is eclipfed, by rea- 
fon the earth is then between the fun and moon,~—The fecond 
671, or, guia; wherein the caufe is proved from a remote 
effet: as when it is proved, that fire is hot, becaufe it burns; 
or that plants do not breathe, becaufe they are not animals. 

Affirmative DEMONSTRATION, is that, which proceeding by 
affirmative and evident propofitions, dependent on each other, 
ends in the thing to be demon/trated. 

Apagogical DEMONSTRATION, which does not prove the thing 
directly ; but fhews the impoffibility and abfurdity which 
arifes from denying it.—Hence it is alfo called redué?io ad im- 
poffibile, ad abfurdam, from 2a, from ; and #y®, to carry. 

Geometrical DEMONSTRATION, is that, framed of reafonings 
drawn from the elements of Euclid. 

Mechanical DEMONSTRATION, is that, the reafonings whereof 
are drawn from the rules of mechanics, 

DEMONSTRATION A priori, is that, whereby an effect is proved 
from acaufe, eithera next, or remote one; or a conclufion 
proved by fomething previous, whether it be a caufe, or only 
an antecedent. 

DEMONSTRATION A pofferiori, is that, whereby either a caufe 
is proved from an affect ; or aconclufion is proved by fome- 
thing pofterior, whether it be an effe&t, or only a confequent. 

DEMONSTRATIVE, in rhetoric, one of the genera, or 
kinds of eloquence ; being that which obtains in the compofing 
of panegyrics, invedtives, Se. 

Rhetoric is divided into three kinds; deliberative, Demon/fra- 
tive, and judiciary. See RHzTonric. 

DEMoNSTRATIVE, in grammar, is applied to pronouns which 
ferve to fhew, point out, or indicate a thing 5 as, This here, 
That there, Thafe yonder, &c. 

DEMURRAGE, in traffick, an allowance made to the 
matter of a fhip, by the merchants, for ftaying ina port longer 
than the time firft appoigted for his departure. 

DEMURRER, in law, ¢ kind of paufe, or ftop, put to the 
proceeding of any actiod, upon fome difficult point, which 
mutt be determined bythe court, before any further progrefs 
can be had therein. 

In every action, the controverfy is either as to fa&t, or as to 
Jaw : the firft, decided by the jury ; the fecond, by the judge. 
Now if any thing turn up in the caufe fo rare and difficult, 
that the judge cannot pronounce upon it ; a Demurrer, or ftop 
is made, and atime taken, either for the court to confider 
and agree of it among themfelves ; or otherwife for the judges, 
to meet in the Exchequer-Chamber, there, after hearing coun- 
cil on both fides, to determine what is law.—This Demurrer 
is exprefled in our records by, Moratur in lege. 

In common law, the defendant fometimes demurreth to the 
plaintiff's count or declaration ; and fometimes the plaintiff 
demurreth to the defendant’s plea, by, averring, that it is not 
a fufficient plea in law, &e. 

In chancery, the defendant demurreth to the plaintiff's bill, 
averring it to be defeGlive in fuch and fuch a point; and de- 
mands the judgment of the court thereupon, whether he fhali 
not becompelled to make any farther or other anfwer thereunto. 

DENARIATUS Terre *, in ancient law-books, as much 
Jand as is wortha penny by the year, See Farpinc-deal. 


* Sibylla Barthelot tenet unam Acram, S 5 Denariatas Terre in 
eodem Tenemento. Du Cang. 


DENARIUS in antiquity, the Roman penny; a filver coin 
equivalent to, fiom fix to feyen-pence three farthings fterling, 


See Corm. 


The Romans having for a long time ufed brafs money, which 
they gall 4s, quafi Zs 5 or Libra and Ponds, becaufe it was a 


DEN 


pound weight, began in the year of Rome 485 to chin filver 5 
and coined firft the Denarius, which was marked with the 
letter X, becaufe it was worth ten afles, and divided into two 
quinarii, marked with V; which were fubdivided into two 
Seftertia, marked with thefe three letters, I/S. 

The firft, or confular Denarius, was worth more than the 
after, or imperial. ‘The firft weighed a juft drachm, or a 7th 
part ofan ounce, and was worth about feven-pence three- 
farthings of ourmoney. The fecond was only the 8th part of 
an ourice, and worth about fix-pence half-penny. 

M. Tillemont obferves; that the Denarius was held fufficient 
to keep a perfon handfomely fora day ; and upon the whole 
feems to intimate, that it was equal to twelve French fous, or 
eleven Englifh pence. But this is to over-rate it. 

The impreffion on the firft Denarius was on one fide the winged 
head of Rome; and on the other a biga or quadriga. Whence 
the Denarii were denominated Bigati, and Quadrigati, Af- 
terwards the reverfe was a Caftor and Pollux, and fometimes a 
vitory, driving a chariot with two, or four horfes. 


Denarius * js alfo ufed inour law- books for an Englifh penny. 


* Denarius Anglia qui nominatur flerlingus, rotundus fine tonfu- 
ra, ponderabit 32 grana frumenti in media fpice; &F 20 De- 
narii facient unciam ; & 12 uncie facient libram. Stat. Edu. 1. 


de Menfuris. 


Denarivus Dei *, denotes Earne/t-Money ; called alfo Argen- 


tum Dei, by the French Deniers de Dieu, and in fome parts of 
our country Arles. 
* Ita quod neuter mercatorum ab illo contraiu pofft difeedere, vel 
refilire pofiquam Denarius Dei inter perfonas contrahentes datus 
Sfuerit & receptus. Charta Eduardi }. 


DENATES, in antiquity, domeftic gods, more frequently 


called Penates. See PENATES. 

Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus, Lib I. fpeaking of the Dii Penates, 
tells us, that the hiftorian Timzeus has wrote, that the figure, 
ftatue, or effigy of the Denates, or Penates, was nothing but 
acrooked iron, or copper rod; and a trojan veflel of potters 
ware: and that this was all /Eneas brought from Froy. But, 
for himfelf, he affures us, he had feen a temple at Rome, near 
the forum, where thofe gods were reprefented fitting, under 
the form of two young men, having each of them a dart in 
hishand: he adds, that the infcription was DENATES, 
for that the ancients, before the invention of the letter P, 
ufed a D inftead thereof :, but Dionyfius might be miftaken ; 
for the bottom of the P is frequently fo very fmall on 
medals, that there is no fenfible difference between a P 
and aD; which might be the cafe in the infcription that 
author mentions ; for that the ancient inhabitants of Italy had 
no P, isa miftake fufficiently refuted by many proper names 
ftill remaining of the moft early ages, ¢. gr. Capys, Capetus, 
Picus, Pallas, Nor were the Trojans without the fame, wit- 
nefs Palinurus, Paris, Priamus, &c. 


DENCHE’, Dencueza, or Enpencue’, in heraldry. See 


DaNncHE’. 


DENDRITIS, in natural hiftory, .a fort of ftone, whereon 


are feen trees, fhrubs, and other ruftic figures, reprefented in 
miniature, in blackifh, or yellowifh figures. 

Some rank the Dendritis in the clafs of Entrochi, which 
they wrongly call ftone-plants: but againft this it is urged, 
firft, that the branches of trees, &c. reprefented on the 
Dendritis, are never confounded together, nor fhoot acro{s 
each other, as thofe of Entrochi are ufually found to do. 
Secondly, That the fire ftrips the Dendritis of all its figures, 
without deltroying the ftone, or reducing it to afhes; which 
does not hold of any Entrochus, 

From hence it appears, that the figures of the Dendritis are 
accidental, and the effe& of a colour applied on the ftone not 
artificially, but by nature. ‘Two polifhed marbles being ap- 
plied on each other with oil between; upon parting them 
again, the oil running into certain tracks, its impreflion ex- 
hibits divers figures like thofe on the Dendritis ; the ramifica- 
tion always beginning on the fide on which the marbles are 
begun to be feparated, So that it appears, the figures of the 
Dendritis are formed by fome bituminous liquor infinuating 
between the beds, or ftrata of the ftones; and accordingly, 
we actually find, that the Dendritis being expofed to the fire, 
yields a bituminous fmell. This fame liquor fometimes alfo 
ouzes out of the ftone it felf, filtrating through its pores 5 it 
being, inall probability, the cold, and preflure of the upper 
beds, that forces it forth. 

In fome Dendrites, the figures or fignatures penetrate quite 
through ; in others they go but to the middle, and in others 
not fo deep. See Supplement, Article DENDRIT A. 


DENDROPHORIA *, in antiquity, the carrying of one or 


more trees, inceremony, through a city, at certain feafts, 
and in honour of certain deities, 
* The word is formed of SeyS gov, tree, and gzga, I bear. 

The Dendrophoria was performed at the facrifices of Bacchus, 

Cybele, and the god Sylvanus. Arnobius, Lib, V. makes 

mention of that performed in the facrifices of the mother of 

the gods. It confifted in carryi pine in proceffion through 
the 
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the city ; which pine was afterwards planted in memory of 
that where-under Atys, the favourite of this goddefs, muti- 
lated himfelf. The branches of this tree they crowned, in 
memory of Cybele’s doing the fame; and they covered its 
trunk with wool, by reafon the goddels cover’d Atys’s breatt 
with the fame Matter. 
The perfons who performed the office of carrying the tree, 
were called Dendrophori. 
In the Roman hiftory we find mention madé of a company, 
or college of Dendrophari, who attended the army: and the 
critics have been in great pain to affign their office. Some 
hold, that they hewed and fafhioned the wood for the tents : 
others, that they provided the wood neteffary for the military 
works, machines of war, &c. Salmafius in his notes on the 
life of Caracalla by Spartian, owns this the general opinion of 
all the learned men of his time, but affures us with his ufual 
modefty, that they were all miftaken, and that the Dendro- 
phori of the army were the fame with thofe of the feafts 
and facrifices. tke oth re 

DENEB, an Arabic term, fignifying tail ; ufed by aftronomers 
as a denomination of feveral fixd ftars. 

Thus Deneb elecet, fignifies the bright ftar ih the lion’s tail ; 
Deneb adigege, that in the fwans tail, &c. 

DENIER, the French penny; a fmall copper coin, twelve 

whereof make a fol, or French fhilling. 
The French Denier is now about the 23d part of the Englith 
penny. It is fubdivided into two mailles, and the maille into 
two oboles. Anciently, Denier was a general name for all 
forts of moneys in France; as nummus for thofe in Rome.— 
Thus, a piece of gold money, was called Denier d'Or ; filver 
money, Denier d’ Argent: after the fame manner as the Ro- 
mans faid, Nummus Aureus, and Nummus Argenteus. 
There were two kinds of Deniers; the one Tournois, the 
other Parifis; whereof the latter was worth a fourth part 
more than the former, and was called AZonnaye Royale, or 
Forte Monnaye, and fometimes Denier d’Or, and Denier @ 
Valeur d’Or. See Monny, &e. 

DENIZEN, in law, an alien enfranchifed in England by the 
king’s charter, and donation 5 and thereby enabled, in many 
refpects, to do as the king’s native fubjects do; namely, to 
purchafe and poffefs lands, to hold any office or dignity, 
3G, : i 4 
Denizenfbip isa right inferior to naturalization by parliament: 
for a ftranger naturalized miay inherit lands by defcent ; which 
a Denizen cannot. 4 k 
Add, that, in the charter, wheteby a perfon is made a Deni- 
xen, there is ufually fome claufe, or other, which abridges 
him of that full benefit which natural fubje@s enjoy. 

When a man is thus enfranchifed, he is faid to be, ad fidem 
regts angliz, Or, under the king’s proteétion ; till fuch time his 
oods might be feized to the king’s ufe, 

DENOMINATION, a name impofed on any thing, ufually 
exprefling fome quality predominant therein. : 
Hence, as the qualities and forms of things aré of two kinds, 
viz. internal, and external; Denomination becomes two- 
fold. 

Internal Denomination, is that founded on the intrinfic 
form; thus Peter is denominated learned, on account of his 
learning, which is fomething internal. 

External DENOMINATION, is that founded, or arifing from 
the external form, Thus, a wall is faid to be feen, and 
known, from the vifion, and cognition employed upon it; 
and thus Peter is denominated, honoured, by reafon of ho- 
nour, which is not in the perfon honoured, but in him that 
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honours. 2 . : 
DENOMINATOR; in arithmetic, a term only ufed in 
{peaking of fractions, or broken numbers, See Fraction, 
The Denominator of a Fraétion is the number or letter below 
the line ; fhewing into how many parts the integer is fuppofed 
to be divided by the fraction. ; 
Thus in the fraction ;2, feven twelfths, the number 12 is 
the Denominator, and thews, that the integer is here divided 


. @ . ’ 
jnto 12 parts. So in the fraction ;, b is the Denominator. 


The Denominator always reprefents an int 
The number above the line 7, is called t umerator. 

DENominATOR of a Ratio, is the quotient arifing from the 
divifion of the antecedent by the confequent. 

Thus 6 is the Denominator of the’ Ratio 30: 5. becaufe 
5) 30(6. The Denominator is what we otherwife call the 
Exponent of the Ratio. 

DENSITY, that property, or habitude of bodies, whereby 
they contain fuch a quaritity of matter, under fuch a bulk. 
Accordingly, a body that contains more matter than another, 
under the fame bulk, is faid to be den/er than the other. 
Denfity Rands in oppofition to Rarit 
Hence, fince the mafs is proportional to the gravity, a denfer 
body is fpecifically heavier than a rarer; and a fpecifically 
heavier is denfer than a {pecifically lighter. 

The Denfities, and bulks of bodies, are the two great points, 
whereon, all mechanics, or laws of motion turn: ’tis an 
axiom, that bodies of the fame Den/ity contain equal maffes, 
under equal bulks. If the bulks of two bodies be equal, their 
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Denfities are as their_mafles: confequently, the Denfftic: 
equal bodies, are as their gravities. If two bodies have the 
fame Denfity, their mafles are as their bulks: ard hence: 
the gravities of bodies of the fame Dehfity, are in the Ratio of 
their bulks, The maffes of two bodies are in a Ratio com- 
pounded of their Denjities, and bulks; confequently, their 
Bravities are in the fame Ratio ; and if theit mafles or gravi- 
ties be equal, their Denfities are reciprocally as their bull 


The Denfities of any two bodies are in a Ratio compounded of 
the dire&t Ratio of their mafles, ahd their réciprocal on¥ of 
their bulks, 

The Peripatetics define Denfity a fecondary quality; whereby 
a body is full of it felf; its parts cohering without any inter- 
ftice. So that the form of Denjfity confifts in the imniediate 
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coherence of parts. Hence Porphyry in his predica 
fines a denfe body, that whofe partSare placéd fo near each 
other, that no other body can Come between them ; as gold. 

The efficient cadule of Denjfity they ufually attribute to cold : 
Scaliger, arid fome others, attribute it to moifture. Many of 
the moderns take the fmallnefs of the parts of bodies; to con- 
tribute much to their Den/ity ; as by this means the pores are 
left the fmaller: though it is added, thar thé Denfity of bo- 
dies does not only depend on the fmallhefs of the pores, but 
alfo on their fewnefs; fo far are we from havitig any body ab- 
folutely denfe in the fenfe of the ancients, that gold itfelt, the 
denfeft and heavicft of all natural bodies, Sir Tfaac Newton 
obferves, containg a great deal more pore, or vacuity, than 
fubftance, 

When the preffurés of two liquids are equal, the quantities of 
matter in columhs which have equal bafes, do not differ ; 
wherefore the bulks, that is, the heights of the columris are 
inverfely as the Denfities ; whence may be deduced a method 
of comparing them together. For if in communicating tubes 
there be different fluids, and they remain at reft,their preflures 
are equal ; aiid by meafuring their altitudes the Ratio of theit 
Denfities is found, 7 

The Denfities of liquids aré alfo compared together by im- 
merging a folid into them; for if a folid lighter than the 
liquids to be compared together, be immerfed fucceffively 
into different liquids, the immerfed parts will be inverfely as 
the Denjities of the liquids,—For, becaafe the fame folid is 
made ule of, the portions of the different liquors, which in 
every café would fill the {pace taken up by the immer(ed parts, 
are of the fame weight ; therefore the bulks of thole portidns, 
that is the immerfed parts themfelves, are inverfely as the 
Denfities, 

Dewsiry of the Air, isa property that has much employed 
the later philofophers, fince the difcovery of the Torricellian 
experiment, and the air-pump. 

It is démonftrated, that in the fime veffel, of even in veffels 
communicating with each other, at the fame diftarice ffom 
the centre, the air has evéry where the fame Den/ity. — The 
Denfity of the Air always increafes in proportion to the com- 
preflion, or the compreffing powers. 

And hence, the lower air is always denfer than the upper : yet 
the Denfity of the lower air is not proportional to the weight 
of the atmofphere, by reafon of heat and cold, which make 
notable alterations as to rarity, and Den/ity. If the air be ren- 
dered denfer, the weight of bodies therein is diminifhed ; and 
if rarer, increafed ; by reafon bodies lofe more in heavier 
than in lighter mediums. 

And hence, if the Denfity of the Air be fenfibly alteréd, bodies, 
equally heavy in a lighter air, if their {pecific gravities be con- 
fiderably different, will have their equilibrium taken away in 
a denfer air, and the fpecifically heavier will preponderate ; 
which is the foundation of the manofcope, an inftrument for 
meaturing the alterations in the Den/ity of the Air. See Ma- 
NosCoPE. 

DENTAL, Denratis, is applied to certain letters, in the 
pronunciation wher€of the teeth have a principal fhare, 
Grammarians, and efpecially the Hebrew ones, diftinguifh 
the lettersinto Dental, Labial, Guttural, Lingual, Palatal, &c. 

DENTALIS or DentTattum, isa kind of thell, which the 
apothecaries areordered topulverize, and ufe in feveral medi- 
caments, as an alcali, 

The genuine Dentalis, defcribed by M. Tournefort, is of a 
tubular, or cortical form, about three inches long ; of a fhi- 
ning, greenifh white colour; hollow; light, and divided 
Jengthwife by parallel lines, running from top to bottom. 
Tt is about the thicknefs of a quill, and bears fome refem- 
blancé to a dog’s tooth, whence its name. 

It is very fcarce; and therefore in lieu of it, they ufually 
fubftitute a fhell of diverfe colours found among the fand when 
the fea is withdrawn; but not channeled, or fluted like the 
Dentalis, 

Dr. Lifter, in the Philsf. Tranfact. makes mention’ of two 
fpecies of Dentalia; the firft commonly enough found about 
the ifland of Guernfey, &c. being a long, fender, white 
pipe, a little bending, and tapering, and open at both ends: 
The other properly called Entalium, longer and thicker than 
the former; and befides, ftreaked with ridges ; whence the 
Italian term Intaglia. See Supplement articles Dentalia and 


Entalia. - 
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DENTED, indented, toothed. See INDENTED. 2 

Denrep Verge, among botanifts, is applied to fuch leaves of 
plants as are notched, or jagged about the edge or rim iM of 
thele fome are fine dented; others large, or deep dented, i. e. 

, Cut into the leaf. See Lear. 

Dentev Wheel, Rota DENTATA. See thearticle WHEEL. 

DENTES, in anatomy. See the article l'ooTH. 

DENTICLES, or Denrits, in architecture, an ornament 
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outlets with greater force; becaufe the momentum, or Vis pera 
cuffionis of all projeétiles, of which kind is a circulating fluid, 
is as their folidities, fuppofing their velocities equal. The more 
therefore the animal fluids are faturated with denfe and folid 
particles ; with the greater force they diftend the vedlels, and 
the more eafily break through, where the ftructure favours 
their efeape ; and upon that account are medicines which add 
to thefe qualities in the fluids called Deob/fruents. 


in corniches, bearing fome refemblance to teeth; particularly } DEODAND, in our cuftoms, a thing given, or forfeited, as 


affected in the Ionic and Corinthian orders; and of late alfo 
in the Doric, 

They are cut on a little fquare member, properly called Den- 
ticulus ; and the notches, or ornaments themfelves, Dentils, 
by the Italians, Dentelli, and Denticoli, from Dens, tooth, as 
having the appearance of a fet of teeth, — See Tab. Archit. 
fiz. 30. lit. bb, and fig. 28. lit. dd. 

Anciently, Dentils were fcarce ever ufed but in the Ionic cor- 
nich: yet we find them in the remains of the theatre of Mar- 
cellus ; and this is an argument with fome, that Vitruvius had 
not the direction of that building. — Vitruvius prefcribes the 
breadth of each Dentil, or tooth, to be half its height ; and 
the metopa, or interval between each two, he orders to be > 
of the breadth of the Dentil, L. III. ¢. 4. 

The fame author, c. 2. of his LVth book, obferves, that the 
Greeks never ufed Dentiles underneath modillions ; by reafon 
modillions reprefent purlins; and Dentils reprefent ends of 
raftors, which can never be placed underneath purlins. 

The Romans were not fo fcrupulous as to this decorum; ex- 
cepting in the pantheon, where there are no Dentils under 
the modillions, neither in the portico, nor in the infide of 
the building. 

DENTIFORMIS Proceffus, the fame as Pyrenoides. 
PyRENOIDES. 

DENTIFRICE, in medicine, tosth-powder ; a remedy to rub 
the teeth withal, in order to cleanfe, or faften them. 

There are Dentifrices of diverfe kinds and forms; fome in 
form of a powder, compofed of corals, pumice-ftone, falt, 
alum, egg-fhells, crabs-claws, hartfhorn, cuttle-bone, tartar 
vitriolated, €c. Others in form of an eleétuary, confifting of 
the fame powders, mixed up with honey. 

There are others, prepared with roots boiled with alum, and 
dried in the oven, Others in form of a liquor, drawn by 
diftillations from drying herbs, and aftringent medicines. 

The Dutch hold butter the beft. Dentrifice, to keep the teeth 
white and found ; and the Spaniards, urine. 

DENTITION, Denririo, the act of breeding, or cutting 
the teeth. 
The time of Dentition, is ufually from about 7 months old, to 
17. The Incifores come firft; then the Molares ; after them 
the Canini ; and laftly the Dentes Sapientiz. 

Dentition, Hippocrates obferves, is ufually preceded with an 
itching of the gums, and with convulfions, fevers, and loofe- 
nefs ; efpeciaily when the canine-teeth are cut, 

Moft of thefe fymptoms Dr. Lifter, on this paflage of Hippo- 
crates, obferves, happen to birds upon moulting, or cafting 
their feathers; on which occafion alfo they become mute, 
and fullen, 

The germen, or feed of the tooth, fays Doleus, is a tender 
mucous matter, like the white ofan egg, contained in the cells, 
or alveoli of the jaw-bone, which grows harder and bigger eve- 
ry day, till it be fit to break through the gum. In this rup- 
ture the poor child is afflifted with terrible fymptoms, inflam- 
mations of the jaws, gripes, waking, inquietude, terrors, de- 
jections, vomiting, falivation, epileply, abfceffes, and frequent- 
ly death, 

There are two terms, or periods of Dentition ; the one, when 
the tooth, makes its firft endeavour to get out of the maxillary 
bone, and wherein the outer, and upper part of the gum ufes 
to be incompaffed with a whitifh circle. — The other, when 
the tooth, confiderably enlarged in bulk, renders the gum tu- 
mid, and ftrives with all its force to break its way through 
the fame. The remedies againft the fymptoms. of Dentition 
are abforbents, and gentle purgatives. See Supplement article 
Dentition. 

DENUNCIATION, a folemn publication, or promulgation 
of any thing. 

All veffels of Enemies are lawful prize after Denunciation, or 
proclamtion of war. 

‘The defign of the Denunciation of excommunicated perfons, 
is, that the fentence may be the more fully executed ; that the 
perfons may be known, the entrance into the church refufed 
them, and that other people may be warned not to have any 
communication with them. 

DEOBSTRUENTS are fuch medicines as open obftruc- 
tions. 5 
There is fomething further intimated by deob/fruent, than by 
detergent: for a medicine may be deobftruent, that is not in 
the ftriteft fenfe detergent ; as, in effect, are moft of thofe which 
are made of metalline fubftances ; fuch as fteel and mercury ; 
which obtain the appellation Deob/fruents from their aéting by 
their natural weight, whereby they increafe the momentum of 
the circulating fuid, and make it ftrike againft the fecretory 
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it were, to God, for the pacification of his wrath in a cafe of 
mifadventure, whereby a man or woman comes to a violent 
end, without the fault of any reafonable creature, 
As, if a horfe ftrike his keeper, and kill him: if a man, in 
driving a cart, falls fo as the cart-wheel runs over him, and 
prefles him to death: if one be felling a tree, and gives warn- 
ing to the ftanders by, to look to themfelves, yet a mani is 
killed by the fall thereof: in the firft place the horfe ; in the 
fecond, the cart-wheel, or the cart and horfes ; and in the third 
the tree is, Deo dandus, to be given to God, that is to the 
king, to be diftributed to the poor by his almoner, for ex- 
piation of this unhappy event ; though effected by unreafo- 
nable, nay fenfelefs and dead creatures, 
Omnia que movent ad mortem funt Deodanda, 
What moves to death; or kills him dead, 
Is Deodand, and forfeited. 
This law feems to be an imitation of that in Exodus, chap, 
XXI. If an ox gore a man, or a woman with his horn, fo as 
~ they die; the ox fhall be ftoned to death, and his fielh not be 
eat ; fo foall his owner be innocent. 
Fleta fays, the Deodand is to be fold, and the price diftributed 
to the poor, for the foul of the king, his anceftors, and all 
faithful people departed this life, 
DEOPPILATIVE, a remedy proper to foften, refolve, and 
remove obftructions. See OpsrRUCTION. 
Deoppilatives are the fame with what we otherwife call Deob- 
firruents, See DEOBSTRUENT. 
DEPART, a method of refining, or feparating gold from fil- 
ver by means of aqua fortis. 
There are three ways of refining gold : the firft by antimony 5 
the fecond by fublimate; and the third, which is the moft 
ufual, by aqua fortis. —The two former, fee under the article 
REFINING, 
For the operation of the Depart, they take at the rate of one 
pound of impure gold, and two or three of filver; thefe they 
fufe together in a crucible, and when fufed, caft them into 
cold water, where they become divided into grains of the big- 
nefs of peas. Thefe grains taken out, and dried by the fire, 
are put in a departing veflel, which isa ftone matrafs, and to the 
metal is added four pounds of aqua fortis. Then taking the 
veffel, they fet it on the coals, and in about an hour’s fpace, 
the refining is done.— For upon opening the veffel, they find 
nothing appear therein but the aqua fortis, and the gold re~ 
duced into a calx, or fand ; the filver being all diflolved, and 
imbibed by the liquor. 
To raife the gold to its due finenefs, they ufually give it the 
aqua fortis again and in; ufing for the firft time half a 
pound ; and for the fecond a quarter of a pound of the water, 
to eight ounces of metal. If the third water be found good 
and clear, the operation isended: and the calx of the gold 
being wafhed in repeated waters, is melted down: again in a 
crucible, firft by a gentle, and afterwards a vehement fire, to 
be caft into ingots, or wedges, 
It muft be added, that the filver, with the impurities of the 
gold, are fo throughly incorporated with the water, that to 
the eye there does not appear any thing befide the pure liquid 5 
yet is not this filver loft, To recover it again out of the men~ 
ftruum, they divide their ftock of aqua fortis into feveral 
ftone veffels, which they fill up with fpring water, obferving 
to put feven or eight times as much of this, as that. This done, 
in each veffel they put a quantity of copper 5 and leaving the 
whole for twenty-four hours, at the end thereof they find the 
fpirits of the aqua fortis have quitted the filver, and are with 
the copper, leaving the former in form of a calx, or incorpo- 
rated afhes at bottom. ‘This calx being dried, is melted into 
an ingot, witha little falt-petre, 
To hufband the aqua fortis, and make it ferve again for a 
fecond operation ; they diftil it in an earthen, or glafs alem- 
bic; and when the diftillation is about a third over, change 
the recipient. ‘The water of the firft recipient, ferves for 
the firft operation of Departing, and the reft for the fubfe- 
quent ones. 
If the aqua fortis, having quitted the filver, and being united 
with the copper,. be then filtrated, it is called, agua fecunda ; 
in which, if you fteep an iron plate fome hours, you will 
have another Departure : for the menftruum will let go the cop- 
per, and prey on the iron, leaving the copper.in powder on 
the iron plate. And filtrating this diffolution, you may get the 
iron out of it, by laying in it a piece of lapis calaminaris ; for 
the iron in that cafe will depart to the bottom, and the cala~ 
mine be diflolved. And if you again filtrate this water,and pour 
on it the liquor of fixed nitre, you will have another Depart, 
the calamine precipitating to the bottom. And laftly, filtrating 
this’ 
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this water, as before, and evaporating part of it, you Will 
have cryftals of falt-petre. 

DEPARTURE, or Devarter, inlaw, a term-properly 

applied to a perfon, who firft pleading one thing in bar of an 
action, and that being replied to, he waves it, and infifts on 
fomething different from his firtt plea. 
Or, it may be applied to a plaintiff, who in his replication 
Thews a new matter from that in his declaration—So if a man 
plead a general agreement in bar ; and in his rejoinder alledge a 
fpecial one; it fhall be adjudged a Departure in pleading. 
‘The defendant hereupon demurreth, becaule it wasa Departure 
from the declaration. Coke II. part, fol. 147. 

DeParrore in de/pight of the court, is when the tenant, or de- 
fendant after appearing to the ation brought againft him, and 
having a day over in the fame term does hot appear at the 
day, but makes a default, —This isa Departure in defpight of 
the court, and therefore he fhall be condemned. 

The Departure is always on the part of the tenant, or defen- 
dant ; and its entry is, guod prediftus A, licet folemniter ex- 
aétus, non revenit, fed in contemptum curiae receffit. 

Devarrure, in navigation, is the eafting, or wetting of a 
fhip, with refpe& to the meridian it departed, or failed from. 
Or, it is the difference of longitude, either eaft or weft, be- 
tween the prefent meridian the {hip is under, and that where 
the laft reckoning or obfervation was made. 

This Departure any where, but under the equator, muft be 
accounted according to the number of miles in a deeree proper 
to the parallel the fhip is under, 

DEPHLEGMATED, in chemiftry, an epithet applied to 
{pirits which are well cleared of water or phlegm. 

To effet this, they rectify them, # ¢, diftil them over and 
over, till they be left quite pure, 

DEPHLEGMATION, in chemiftry, is the a& of purifying, 

or clearing a fluid of its phlegm, or water, 
This is performed by diftilling the {pirit, or other fluid again 
and again ; by which means, the {pirituous part all rifes, and 
leaves the phlegm, or water behind.—When the fpirit is thus 
difengaged of all its phlegm, or, at leaft, as much as it can be, 
it is called a dephlegmated fpirit. 

DEPILATORY *, in medicine, a plaifter, or medicine, applied 
on any hairy place, in order to bring off the hair. 

* The word is formed of the particle de, and pilus, hair. 
Depilatories are principally compofed of lime and orpiment, 
which is a very cauftic, and even a dangerous mineral. 

DEPONENT, in the Latin grammar, a term applied to 
verbs which have ative fignifications, but paflive termina- 
tions, or conjugations, and want one of their participles 
paffive. 

Such is minor, I threaten, which has for participles, minans, 
minaturus, and minatus, but no minandus, which fhould be 
the participle paffive. } 

‘They are called Deponents, as having depofited, or laid afide 
their paffive fignification. 

DEPOPULATION, the a& of wafting, deftroying, de- 
folating, or unpeopling a place, Coke Infiit. part TIT, fol: 204. 
Hence depopulatores agrorum. Stat. 4. Hen. IV. 

DEPORTATION, a fort of banifAment in uf among the 
Romans, whereby fome ifland, or other place was alloted a 
criminal for the place of his abode, with a prohibition from 
Stirring out of the fame on pain of death. 

Ulpian makes this difference between Deportation, and relega- 
tion, that the former confined the party to one cértain place 
for ever ; whereas relegation was frequently revoked, and al- 
Jowed the exile’a little more liberty. 

By Deportation a perfon loft the rights of a Roman ci- 
tizen. 

DEPOSIT, Deposrrum, a thing put to the hands of ano- 
ther to be kept gratis. 

‘The civilians divide Depofitum into fimple and judiciary. 

Fudiciary-De postr, is that whofe property is contefted between 
feveral perfons, and depofited in the hands of fome third per- 
fon, by decree of a judge. 

Simple-De postr is either voluntary, or neceflary. _Neceffary 
is that done in cafe of hoftility, fhipwreck, fire, &c. 
Inn-holders are refponfable for the baggage brought to them, 
as being a neceffary Depofit. 

DEPOSITARY, in the French law, a perfon entrufted as 

keeper, or guardian of any thing, 
Ordinary Depofitaries are not to warrant the thing left with 
them, in cafe it be loft, or ftolen. They are only to anfwer 
for a fraud, or breach of faith; not for negligence. But a 
neceffary Depofitary, as an inn-keeper, is accountable for a 
thett or robbery, if there have been any negligence in the 
cafe: and by the Englifh law, even’ whether there were any 
negligence or not. 

DEPOSITION, in law, a teftimony given in court by a wit- 
nefs upon oath, 


DEPRIVATION, in the canon law, 


DEP 


Ta chancery, Dépofition is a teftimony fet down in writings by 
way of anfwer to the interrogatories exhibited in chancery, 
where fuch witnels is called Deponent, 

Derposivion is alfo ufed for the fequeftering, or depriving a 
perfon of his dignity and office, 
This Depofition only differs from abdication, in that the latter 
is fuppofed voluntary, and the aét of the dignitary, or officer 
himfelf ; and the former of compulfion, being the a& ef. a 
fuperior power, whole authority extends thereto.—Some fay 
the Depafition, and fome the abdication of king James II, 
The pope pretends toa power of depofing kings, Gregory VII. 
weare aflured by Onuphiius Panvinius, and Otho de Frifing- 
hen, was the firft who attempted the Depofition of kings, 
Depofition does not differ from deprivation: we fay indiffe- 
rently a depafed, or deprived bifhop, official, &c, 
Depofition differs from fafpenfion, in that it abfolutely and for=, 
ever ftrips, or divefts a prieft, &c, of all dignity, office, &c. 
whereas {ufpenfion only prohibits, or reftrains. the exercife 
thereof, 
Depafition only differs from degradation, in that the latter is 
mote formal, and attended with a few more circumftances 
than the former: but in effe& and fubftance they are the 
fame 3 thofe additional circumftances being only matter of 
fhew, firft fet on foot out of zeal and indignation, and kept 
up by cuftom, but not warranted by the laws or canons. 
See DecrapATIon, 


DEPRECATION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby the orator 


invokes the aid or affiftance of fome one; or prays for fome 
great evil or punifhment to befal him who fpeaks falfely 5 
either himfelf, or his adverfary. 


DEPRECATORY, ot DeprecATi ve, in theology, a term 


applied: to the manner of performing fome ceremonies in the 
form of prayer, 

Among the Greeks, the form of abfolution is deprecatory 5 
being conceived in thefe terms, may God abfolue you: whereag 
in the Latin, andeven in fome of the reformed churches, jp jg 
in the declarative form, J abfolve you. 


DEPRESSION of Equations. See Equarron, 
Depression of the Pole.—So many degrees'as you fail, or travel 


from the pole towards the equator ; fo many you are faid to 
deprefs the pole, becaufe it becomes, refpectively, fo much 
lower, or nearer to the horizon, 


Depression of the vifible horizon, denotes its finking or dipping 


below the true horizontal plane ; whether caufed by fome va- 
riation in the atmofphere, or by the different height of the 
obferver’s eye above’ the furface of the fea, 

‘The eye being one foot above the furface of the fea, the vifi- 
ble horizon, or edge of the fea; will be thereby depreffed one 
minute.—At the height of 3 feet, the dip will be 2 minutes ; 
—at 7 feet, »gominutes ;—at 12 feet, 4 minutes ;—at 18 feet, 
5 minutes ;—sat 27 feet, 6 minutes, 


DEPRESSOR,: in anatomy, a name common to diverfé mul. 


cles, from their office. in lowering, or bringing down the 
parts they are faftened to, 


Depressor labii fuperioris, is a mutcle called alfo con/ftrigtor 


ale nafi, See Constrycvor ale nafe. 


Depressor Jabii inferioris-proprius, a mufcle placed between 


the depreffores labiorum communes, om the part called the chin. 
It appears: to be but one mufcle, afcending with a twofdld 
_ a nh cai and terminating in the lower lip, Its 
onice Is thewn by its name; it depreffes the lower lip. Se 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. 1. 6, pe Pc 


Devressor labiorum communis, by fome called depreffor labiit 


Juperioris, is common to both lips. Itarifés witha broad origin 
from the lower margin of the under jaw, by theifide of the 
chin, and is inferted with a narrow tail into each lip near their 
coalition ; ferving to draw them obliquely down. See Tas 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. r. n. 7. ; 

Depressor maxilla inferiors, 

Depressor ES oculi, a pair of mufcles {pringing from each cor~ 
ner of the eye, and anfwered by another pair of like figure and 
ftru@ture in the lower eye-lid. Thefe are often confidered to- 
gether by anatomifts as. one orbicular mufcle;' the fibres in- 
vironing the eye-lids, and being inferted into them, not unlike 
the fphin&ters of other parts, 3 


DEPRIMENS, in anatomy, the f& i 
a F ame with Depreff, s 
Depressor, et ae 
pee ‘ no > the aét of bereaving, 
ivelting, or taking away a fpiritual promotion, ondignity.— 
As when a bifhop, vicar, prebend, or the like, is depofed, or 
deprived of his preferment for {ome Matter, or fault in fac 
orin law. See Deposition, 5 
Deprivation is of two Kinds ; @ beneficio, & ab officio, 
DEPRIVATION a beneficio, is when for fome great crime, a) 
minifter is wholly, and for ever deprived of his living, or pre- 
ferment: which differs’ from fufpenfion, in-that the latter is 
only temporary, x 


Deprris 


i 
t 


DER 


Deprivatton ab officio,is wheri a minifter is for ever deprived 


of his orders : which isthe fame in reality, with what we other- 
wife call Depofition and Degradation ; and is ufually for fome 
heinous crime deferving death, and is performed by the bifhop 
in a folemn manner. See DEGRADATION. q 
DEPTH, in geometry, &c, See Avriruve, Ueicnr, Se. 
Dept of a Squadron, ot Batialion, is the number of men in 
afile ; which in a {quadron is three, and m a battalion ge- 
nerally fix. : 
We fay, the battalion was drawn up fix deep; the enemies 
horfe were drawn up five deep. Paty 
DEPURATION, in pharmacy, the fame as clarification, or 
purification; viz, the purging a body of all the lees, fae 
and other crafs, coarfe and excrementitious parts contained 
therein. oe ‘ 
Fermenitation ferves to depurate liquors: fyrups, juices, Ge, 
are depurated by pafling them through the manica hippocratis, 
or ftraining-bag. 


DEPUTATION, a miffion of certain fele& perfons out of a 
company, or body, toa prince, or affembly, to treat of 
matters in their name; or to profecute fome affair therein. 
Deputations are more or lefs folemn, according to the quality 
of thofe who fend them, and the bufinefs they are fent upon. 
Deputation is not properly applied where a fingle perfon fends 
another with fuch commifiion ; but only where a body are 
concerned.—The parliament deputed the fpeaker, and fix 
members, to prefent their addrefs to his majefty. The chapter 
deputed two cannons to follicit their affair in council, 

DEPUTY, a perfon fent, or deputed by fome community, in 
their name and behalf, : 
The feveral provinces of the French dominions fend Deputies 
to the king every year, to prefent him the Cayer des Etats : 
there are always three Deputies, one from each order. It is 
the Deputy of the firft order, that makes the compliment to the 
king, In the cities of Turky, there are always Deputies to 
treat with the grand fignior’s officers, as to taxes, and other 
concerns, —Thele Deputies are three or four of the richeft, and 
mott confiderable among the burghers. 

Derury, is allo frequently ufed among us, | for an office, or 
employ 5 nota dignity: and ftands indifferently for a vice, 
or lieutenant. 

Among the ancients, DEpuTATUs was applied, firft, to ar- 
mourers, or workmen employed in the making of armour in 
the forges, &%c. And fecondly, to a fort of adtive people, 
who followed the army, and in engagements were trufted to 
bring off, and take care of the wounded, b 

DePurATuS, AEMOYTATOS, was alfo an inferior officer in 
the church of Conftantinople, whofe bufinefs was to call per- 
fons of condition the patriarch had a mind to {peak withal, 
and to keep off the croud where that prelate walked. \ 

This Deputy appears to have been a fort of ufher, or tip-flaff ; 
but he had likewife the care of the facred veftments; in which 
he approached the office of a facriftan. : 

DERELICTS, in thecivil-law, are fuch goods as are wilfully 
thrown away, or relinquifhed by the owner. 7 

Dereticr 1s alfo applied to fuch lands, as the fea receding 
from, leaves dry, and fit for cultivation. — 

DERIVATION, in grammar, the affinity one word has 
with another, by having been originally formed from it. 

DeRivaATIon, in medicine, the aét of diverting a humour 
which flows on fome noble part, and drawing it to fome other 

2 part, where it is lefs dangerous. 

Thus, in defluxions upon the » orteeth, they apply a 
blifter behind the neck to draw matter thither: and ina 
quinzy, they preferibe bleeding in the ranula, or veins under 
the tongue, to divert the humour from falling on the throat. 

DERIVATIVE, in grammar, a word which takes its origin 

from another word, called its Primitive. 
Such is the word Derivative itfelf, which takes its origin from 
the primitive Rivas, a rivulet, or channel, out of which 
jefler ftreams are drawn; and thus Manhood, Deity, Lawyer, 
&c. are derived from Man, Deus, Law, &c. 

DERMA *, in anatomy, the cutis, or fkin of an animal ; 
or the tegument invefting the whole body immediately under 
the cuticle, or fcarf-fkin, 


neighbourin' 


* The word comes from the Greek Sgeuy, to flea, or excoriate. 
The Derma confifts of two parts ; the corpus reticulare, and 
apille pyramidales. See Skin. 

DERNIER Reffort. See the article RessorT. 
Whatever power is committed by the king to any other, the 
Dernier Reffort is till remaining in himfelf; fo that he may 
fit in court, and take cognizance of all caufes: except in trea- 
fons, and other cafes, where he him(elf is a party, 

DEROGATION, an aét contrary to a preceding one, and 
that annuls, deftroys, and revokes it, either in whole, or part. 
Derogations, im general terms, are not regarded in judica- 
fure 3.t muft be in fpecific, and in formal terms, 
A new law imports a Derogation of a former one: a fecond 
teftament isa Derogation of a firtt, 

DEROGATORY, aclaufe importing Derogation, 


DES 


By the French law, if a perfon own-him(elf indebted in a 
certain fum ; notwithitanding any quittance he has obtained 
for the fame, ‘the aé is derogatory. 

DERVIS *, or Dervicu, a name given toa fort of monks 
among the Turks, who lead a very auftere life; and profefs 
extreme poverty ; though they are allowed to marry. 

* The word is originally Perfian, wy}, fignifying a beggar, 
or perfon who has nothing : and by reafon the religious, and 
particularly the followers of Mevelava, profefs not to poffefs 
any thing; they call both the religious in general, and the 
Mevelavites in particular, Derwifes,, or Derviches, 

The Dervifes, called alfo AZevelavites, are a Mahometan or- 
der of religious ; the chief, or founder whereof was one AZeve- 
lava. They are now very numerous, Their chief monaf- 
tery is that near Coigni in Natolia ; where the general makes 
his relidence ; and where all the aflemblies of the order are 
held : the other houfes being all dependent on this; by 2 pri- 
vilege granted to this monaftery under Ottoman I. 

The Dervifes affe&t a great deal of modefty; patience, hu- 
mility, and charity, ‘They always go bare-legged, and open- 
breafted, and frequently burn themfelves with hot irons, ‘td 
inure themfelves to patience. ‘They always fait on Wednef- 
days, eating nothing on thofe days till after fun-fet. Tuefdays 
and Fridays they hold meetings, at which the fuperior of ‘the 
houfe prefides. Qne of them plays all the while on a flute, 
and the reft dance, turning their bodies round and round with 
the greateft {wiftnefs imaginable. Long cuftom to this exercife 
from their youth, has brought them to fuch ‘a Habitude, that 
it does not difcompofe them at all. This praCtice they obfervé 
with great dtrictnefs, in memory of Mevelava their patriarch’s 
turning miraculoufly round, asthey pretend, for the {pace of four 
days, without any food or refrefhment; his companion Hamla 
playing all the while on the fute:) after which he fell into 
an extafy, and therein received wonderful revelations for the 
eftablifhment of his order. They believe the flute an inftru- 
ment confecrated by Jacob, and the fhepherds of the Old 
Teltament; by reafon they fang the praifes of God thereon. 
They profefs poverty, chaftity, and obedience; and really 
obferve them while they remain Dervifes; but if they chufe 
to go out, and marry, they are always allowed. f 
Thegenerality of Dervifes are rank Mountebanks: fome apply 
themi{elves to legerdemain, poftures, &c. to amufe the peo- 
ple; others give into forcery and magic: but all. of them, 
contrary to Mahomet’s precept, are faid to drink wine, 
brandy, and other ftrong liquors, to give them the degree of 
gaity their order requires, 

Befide their great faint Mevelava; there are particular faints 
honoured in fome particular monafteries : as Kederle, greatly 
revered in the monafteries of Egypt, and held by fome to be 
St. George; and by others, with more probability, the pro- 
phet Elias, 

The Dervifes are great travellers; and under pretence) ‘of 
preaching, and prop ng their faith, are continually paffing 
from one place to another ; on which account they have beent 
frequently ufed as fpies. 

There are alfo Derviches in Perfia, called in that country 
Abdals, q. d, fervants of God.—They lead a very penurious, 
auftere life, and preach the Alcoran in the ftreets, coffee- 
houfes, and wherever they can meet with auditors. The 
Perfian Derviches retail little but fables to the people, and are 
in the laft contempt among the men of fenfe, and letters, 

DESART, or Dasert, a wild, uncultivated, uninhabited 

place or couatry ; as the De/arts of Lybia, of the Thebaid, &c. 
Geographers ufe the word in the general for all countrieslittle, 
or not atall, inhabited. In fcripture, we find feveral places 
in the Holy Land, or places adjoining thereto, called Defarts. 
The Defart, or wildernefs, abfolutely fo called, is that part, 
of Arabia on the fouth of the Holy Land, wherein the Ifra- 
elites wandred forty years, from'the time of their evacuating 
Egypt to their entry into thé promifed land. 
‘The Defart of Beerfheba was that part of the De/art juft men- 
tioned, which bordered on the Holy Land, running towards 
the Mediterranean. ‘The Defart of ldumea, is Idumea itfelf,, 
a barren, mountainous country, The De/arts of Betharen, 
Bethfaida, Cadefh, Damafcus, Dibon, Engaddi, Edom, Gi- 
beon, Horeb, Jazer, Juda, Moab, Pharan, Sin, Sinai, Zur, 
Zin, Sc, are fo many dry, uncultivated, and in generat 
mountainous places, like our downs, &c, where there are few 
or no habitations or inhabitants; whence the Hebrews ‘call 
them by antiphrafis J3°V9, which properly fignifies human 
word, or fpeech, by reafon there is none heard there. 

DesarT, incookery. Seethe article DesseRT. 

DESCANT in mufic, theart of compoling in feveral parts, 
Defcant is three-fold ; viz. Plain, Figurative, and Double. 

Plain DsscanT, is the ground-work, or foundation of mufical 
compofition, and conlifts altogether in the orderly placing of 

many concords : anfwering to fimple counterpoint. 

Figurate, or Florid DescanT, is that wherein difcords are 
concerned as well, though not fo much, ,as concords. This 
may be well termed the ornamental or rhetorical part of mu~ 
fic; in regard that in this are introduced all the varieties of 

points, 


points, figures, fyncopes, diverfities of meafures, and what- 
foever elfe is capable of adorning the compofition, 

Double Descanr, is when the parts are fo contrived, that the 
treble maybe made the bafs: and on the contrary, the baf 
the treble. 

DESCENDANT, in genealogy, a term relative to A/cendant, 

and applied to a Perfon who is born or iffued from fome other 
referred to. 
Adam infeéted all his De/cendants with or ginal fin, The 
Defcendants from the brothers of the maid of Orleans, are 
confirmed in their exemption from all taxes, and impofts, by 
a regulation of the year 1694. 

DESCENDING, fomething that falls, or moves from above, 
downwards. 

There are afcending and defcending {tars ; and afcending and de- 

fending. degrees. 

There are alfo afcending and defcending veins fpringing out of 
the cava; and a/cending and defcending arteries rifing out of the 
aorta, 

Descenpine Latitude, is the latitude of a planet in its return 
from the nodes to the equator, 

DESCENSION, inaftronomy, is either right or oblique. 

Right Descension ofa Star, or Sign, is a point, or arch of 
the equator, which de/cends with the ftar, or fign below the 
horizon, ina right {phere, 

Oblique DescENsion, is a point or arch of the equator, which 

Gefeends at the fame time witha ftar, or fign below the hori- 
zon, in an oblique fphere. 
Defcenfions, both right, and obligue, are accounted from the 
firft point of aries, or the vernal interfeGtion 3 according to 
the order of the figns ; that is, from weft to eaft. Andas 
they are unequal, when it happens that they an{wer to equal 
arches of the ecliptic, as, e. gr. to the twelve figns of the 
zodiac, it follows, that fometimes a greater part of the equa- 
tor rifes, or defcends with a fign, in which cafe the fign is {aid 
to afcend, or defcend rightly : and fometimes again a lefs part 
of the equator rifes, or fets with the fame fign ; in which 
cafe it is faid to afcend, and defend obliquely, See As- 
CENSION. 

Refraétion of the DuscEnsion, &c. See REFRACTION. 

DESCENSIONAL Difference, is the difference between the 
right, and oblique Defcenfion of the fame ftar, or point of the 
heavens, €3c. 

DESCENT, or Discent, in law, an order, or manner 
wherein lands, and tenements are derived to any man from 
his anceftors, 

Thus, to make his Defcent from his anceftors, is to fhew how, 
and by what particular degrees, the land in queftion came to 
a perfon from his anceftors. 

Defcent is either lineal, or collateral. 

Lineal Descent, is that conveyed down in a right line from 
the grand-father to the father, and from the father to the fon, 
from the fon to the grand-fon, &c, 

Collateral DescxnT. is that fpringing out of the fide of the 

line, or blood; as from a man to his brother, nephew, or 
the like. 
Tf one dies feifed of land, wherein another has right to enter, 
and it defcends to his heir 5 fuch Defcent fhall take away the 
other’s right ofentry, and put him to his aétion for recovery 
thereof, Stat. 32. Hen. VIIL. 

Descent, in genealogy and heraldry, the order, or fucceffion 

of Defendants ina line, or family. 
We fay, one Defcent, two Defcents, 8c. A gentleman is of 
perfect blood, who has four De/cents of gentility, both by his 
father, and mother’s fide, i. e. whofe great-grand-father, 
grand-father, and father, on both fides, wereall gentlemen. 

Descent, is alfo ufed in heraldry, to exprefs the coming 
down of any thing from above, 

Thus a Lyon en Defcent, is a lion with his head towards one 
of the bafe points, and his heels towards one of the corners of 
the chief; as if he were leaping from fome high place. 

Descent, Fall, in mechanics, &'c, is the motion, or tenden- 
cy of a body towards thecentre of the earth, either directly, 
or obliquely. 

It is to be here obferved, firft, that a body cannot defend, 
unlefs it can divide, and feparate the medium; which it can- 
not do, unlefs it be fpecifically heavier than the medium. 
For fince bodies cannot penetrate each other, one muft give 
way before the other can move: and again, though a me- 
dium, e. gr. water be divifible, yet if it be {pecifically heavier 
than another, ¢. gr. wood, it is only heavier as it contains 
More particles of matter in the fame bulk, all which have 
an impulfe downwards ; and confequently in water there is 
a greater impulfe than in the fame bulk of wood. 

Secondly, The defcending body lofes as much of its weight, 
as is the weight of the medium, with the force of its co- 
hefion. 

. Thirdly, The lefs the bulk of the deftending body is, the more 
of its gravity does it lofe in the fame medium, For though the 
proportion of the fpecific gravity of the one to the other be 
fill the ahs a greater or lefler bulk, yet the lef the body, 

Vor. J. 
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the more the futface, in proportion to the mals; ahd thie 
more the furface, the more the friGtion or réfiftance, 
The caufe of this Defcent, or tendency downwards, has been 
greatly controverted. There are two oppofite hypothefes ad.- 
vanced ; the one holding it to proceed trom an internal, and 
the other from an external principle, The firft maintained 
by the Peripatetics, and Epicureans, and by the Newtonians ; 
and the latter by theCartefians, and Gaflendifts. 
The Peripatetics teach, that heavy bodies fall by certain mo- 
tive power, flowing from their forms towards the centre of 
the earth, as their proper element, or place in the univerfe, 
Thele powers they call Jmpetus’s; and will have them to 
have been impreffed on the feveral parts of the earth at the 
creation ; being a tendency of the parts to the whole, And 
they fuppofe, that it is by means hereof, that the whole is 
flill preferved in its integral ftate. Adding, that if there were 
a perfect vacuity in any part of the air round us, a ftone placed 
therein would not at all fall or tend towards the earth, as be- 
ing no longer a part thereof, nor having the natural Impetus. 
The ancient Epicureans, or Atomitts, with the modern New. 
tonian philofophers, hold, that all bodies do naturally gravi- 
tate, or tend downwards; and that the more ftrongly, as they 
contain the more matter ; confequently perfectly folid bodies, 
fuch as they fuppofe atoms or primitive corpufcles to be, the 
moft of all. 
The Cartefians afcribe the caufe of the Defeent of bodies to 
acircular motion of the ether, which they feign for this 
very purpofe. According to them, all circular motion is un- 
natural; and therefore is continually endeavouring to recede 
from its centre, and to change into a retilinear motion ; con- ’ 
fequently fuch as have the moft motion, recede the moft, 
and in receding depre(s, or thraft down fuch as have lefs mo- 
tion. And thus the air being moved with the moft vehe- 
ment velocity, recedes more than folid bodies, and by that 
means drives them towards the centre. 
The Gaffendifts account for the Defcent of heavy bodies, by 
fuppofing certain magnetic rays proceeding out of the earth, 
and confifting of contiguous particles, which by their conii- 
nual emiffion retain the rigidity of rods, or fretched cords, 
Thele rays being diffuled every way from the earth, as a 
centre, {trike, or impinge on what folid bodies they meet 
withal in their progrefs, and penetrate the fame, fome direéHy, 
and others obliquely, and refraétedly, after the manner of 
rays oflight. hele rays, fay they, are a kind of arms; 
and the defleGtions, and curvatures of their extremes, as it 
were fingers, or hooks, which pull, or draw bodies from a- 
bove towards the earth, And they add, that thefe rays be~ 
ing the more rate, as they are more remote from the centre ; 
their effect is the more feeble ; and the Defcent of bodies is 
the more flow, in proportion as they are higher. 

Laws of the Descent of Bodies.—1, Heavy bodies in an unte- 
fifting medium fall with an uniformly ‘accelerated motion. 
See the Laws of uniformly accelerated Motion under the artic 
cles ACCELERATION, and Morion, 

Hence, 1. The fpaces defended are in the duplicate ratio of 
the times, and velocities ; and incréafe according to the un= 
even numbers 1, 3, 5,759, &%c. 2. The time, and yelo-~ 
cities, are in a fubduplicate ratio of the fpaces, 3. The velo- 
city of defcending bodies, are proportionate to the times from 
the beginning of their falls, 4. The {paces deicribed by a 
falling body, are.as the fquares of the times from the begin~ 
ning of the fall, - 

A body fpecifically heavier defcends in a fluid medium fpecifi- 

. cally lighter, (e. gr. the air,) with a force equal to the excels 
of the weight of the body above an unequal bulk of the me= 
dium, Fora body only defcends in a medium with the force 
remaining, after a part has been fpent in overcoming the re- 
fiftance of the medium. And this refiftance js equal to the 
weight of an equal bulk of the medium: confequently the 
body only falls with the excels of irs weight above that of an 
equal bulk of the medium. 

Hence, the power that fuftains a body in a fpecifically lighter 
medium, is equal to the excefs of the abfulute weight of 
the body above an equal bulk of the medium. Thus 

47 } pound of copper in water lofe 5 ¢ of their weight.—A: 

power, therefore, of 42 pounds is able to fuftain them. 

In fuppofing heavy bodies to defeend in an unrefifting medium, 

we conceive them free of allexternal impediments, from what 

caufe foever. So that we even fet afide that oblique impulfe 
given to bodies while in falling, by the rotation of the earth, 
though this produce no fenfible irregularity in a little diftance. 

Galileo who firft difcovered the Law of the Defcent of heavy 

bodies by reafoning, afterwards confirmed the fame by expe- 

riments ; the refult of which, repeated an hundred times over, 
was, that the Defcent was as the fquare of the times. 

Grimaldi and Riccioli made experiments to the fame effeet, 

though in a different manner, by letting fall a number of 

bails, weighing eight ounces a piece, from the tops of feveral 
towers, and meafuring the times of falling bya pendulum, 

Thefe experiments are exhibited in the following table, 

wt Vibrations 
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Vibrations of Space at the 
the Pendu- Time. End of the 
lum. | Time 
; ”) Rom, Fuo. | aor: Ean 

5 ° 50 10... 10 

10 I 40 40 30 

15 2 30 go 50 

20 3 20 160 7° 

25 4 10 250 le) 

6 i ° 15 15 

12 2 ° 60 45 

18 3 ° 135 75 

24 4 ° AG: st) 105 


Since then the experiments of Riccioli, made in fuch confi- 
derable diftances, agree fo well to the theory, it is fcarce 
worth taking notice of what is urged to the contrary by De- 
chales, in his Mund. Math. who writes, that he had found by 
experiment, that heavy bodies in halfa fecond of time, de/zend 
4% feet; in two 16 3; in three 36; in four 60; in five 903 
in fix 123. Ic is fufficient, that he deduces the irregularity 
from the refiftance of the air, which we fuppofe out of the 
queftion. II. If anheavy body de/cend in an unrefifting medium 
through an interval not over-large, the {pace it defcribes is the 
fubduple of that which it would defcribe in the fame time with 
the velocity acquired at the end of the fall. 

ILI. The time wherein a body falls from a given height being 
given, to determine the fpaces it fell in the feveral parts of 
that time: 

Suppofe the given altitude =a, the time =t, and the fpace it 
fell in 1 part of time x: then 


Therefore the fpace paffed over in the fecond part of time is 
a:t?; confequently, that paffed over in the fecond time 
32:t%; thatin the third =5*:t*, Sc. F 

£. gr. In the experiments of Riccioli above delivered ; the 
ball fell 240 feet in four feconds. Therefore the fpace fallen 
the firft fecond was =240 : 16=15. The fpace in the 
fecond was =15 . 3==45. That in the third =15 . 5=75. 
And that in the fourth 15 . 7=10>. 

IV. The time wherein a body falls a given fpace being given ; 
to determine the time wherein it will fall any other given 
{pace in the fame medium : 
Since the fpaces are as the fquares of the times: to the {pace 
which the body falls in the given time, the fpace in the 
queftion, and the fquare of the given time, find a fourth 
proportional, which will be the fquare of the time fought. 
The {quare-root, therefore, being extracted therefrom, the 
problem is folved. f 
For example, one of Riccioli’s balls in four minutes time 
falling 240 foot, it is inquired in what time it would fall 135 
foot? the anfwer will be found =/ (135: 16: 240) =Y 
C355) a9 Seo einen Be SRE 

V. The {pace a body falls in a given time being given, to 
determine the {pace it will fall in any other given time: 
To the fquare of the time wherein the body falls the given 
fpace, the {quare of the time wherein it fhould fall the {pace 
required, and the given fpace, feek a fourth proportional ; 
this will be the fpace required. 

For inftance, Riccioli’s ball falling 60 foot in 2 feconds, it 
is afked what fpace it will fall in 4 feconds? the anfwer is, 
16.60: 4=4 . 60=240. 

For the Laws of the Discent of Bodies on inclined Planes, 
See Inclined PLANE. 

For the Laws of Descent in Cycloids. See Cycioip, and 
PenputuM, 

Line of fwifteft DEscENT, is that which a body falling by the 
action of gravity. defcribes in the fhorteft time ; which is 
proved by geometricians to be the cycloid. 

Descent into a Ditch, is a deep trench, or fap cut through 

the efplanade, and under the covert way 5 covered over-head 
with planks and hurdles ; and loaded with earth againft arti- 
ficial fires. See Moar. 
In wet ditches the De/cent is made even to the furface of the 
water: indry ditches, it is carried to the bottom of the 
moat; where traverfes are made to lodge and fecure the 
miners. 

DESCRIBENT, isa term in geometry, expreffing fome line 
or furface, which by its motion produces a plane figure, or a 
folid. 

DESCRIPTION, an imperfect, or unaccurate definition of 
a thing, giving a fort of knowledge thereof from fome acci- 
dents and circumftances peculiar to it, which determine it 
enough to give an idea that may diftinguifh it from other 
thin but without explaining its nature or effence, 
Grammarians content themfelves with De/criptions : philofo- 
phers require definitions of things, See DeFinition, 
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A Defcription is an enumeration of diverfe attributes of a thing 
mott of which are only accidental: as when a Perfon is de- 
JScribed by his deeds, his fayings, his writings, his honours, &c. 
A Defcription, as to its outward appearance, refembles a Defi- 
nition ; and is even convertible with the thing defcribed ; but 
does not explain it. For inftead of bringing feveral things 
eflential to the thing déféribed, it only brings a number ot 
accidents belonging thereto, £. gr. Peter is the tall young 
man who lives on the green, wears black cloaths, frequents 
the college, courts N , &c. whereiit isevident, wedo 
Not give any explication of Peter, as not bringing things that 
are in Peter, but only circumftancés or things about him, 
tall, ing, living, wearing, frequenting, courting, &c. a 


y a 

Defcription, therefore, is ho proper anfwer to the queftion, 
quid eft, what is he? but to that, guis e/?, who is he? 
Deferiptions, in effe&t, are principally ufed for fingulars, 
individuals: for things of the fame fpecies do not dif 
effence, but only as to hic, and ile, which difference cor 
nothing very notable, or dittinguifhable, But individu 
the fame kind, differ much in accidents; ¢. gr. George is a 
king ; and William a citizen ; Charles is a male, and An 
a female; Henry is wife, and John a blockhead, &c, Thus, 
a Defcription is an accumulation of accidents, whereby things 
are notably diftinguifhed from each other, though they fcarce 
differ at all in effence, 
Some authors call a De/cription a Quafi~Definition : as, body 
is a thing divifible, moveable, folid, extended, &c. which only 
wants of a definition in this, that inftead of the form or effence 
ofathing, it gives one or more properties arifing from the 
form or effence. 

Descriprion, in geometry.—To deferibe a circle, ellipfis, 
parabola, &c, is to conftruét, or form thofe figures, withruler, 
compafles, &c. 

DESERTER, in war, a foldier on the mufter-roll, who 
quits the fervice without leave; or lifts himfelf under another 
officer, into a different regiment. 

The punifhment of Defertiow is death.—All foldiers found 
half a league from a garrifon, or army, going towards ‘an 
enemy’s country, or quarter, without a pafs, are deemed, 
and treated as Deferters. 

The ancient church excommunicated Deferters, as having 
violated their Oath. 

DESHABILLE *, aFrench term, naturalized of late. It 

properly fignifies a night-gown,~ and other neceflaries, made 

ufe of in drefling, or undrefling. Mr. is not to be 

fpoke withal ; he is yet in his De/babille, i. e. undreffed; or 

in his night-gown. 

* The word isa compound of the privative de, and s’habiller. 
to drefs one’s felf. 

DESHACHE’, in heraldry, is when a beaft has its limbs, fepa~ 
rated from the body, fo as they {till remain on the efcutcheon, 

with only a {mall feparation from their natural places. 

DESIGN, the plan, or reprefentation of the order, general 
diftribution and conftruction of a painting, poem, book, 

building, or the like. 

This painter has fhewn the firft Defign of his piece, in 

which the figures are well difpofed. The Defign of that 

poem, or book isartfully laid. Claudian never fees his whole 

Defign together: when hecompofes a part, he thinks of no- 

thing elfe ; and works up every member, as if it were feparate 

from all the reft. 

In building, we ufe the term ichnography, when by Defien 

is only meant the plan of a building, or a flat figure drawn on 

paper. 

Orthography, when fome face, or fide of the building is 

raifed trom the ground. 

And f{cenography, when both front and fides are feen in 

perfpective. 

Desicn, in the weaving manufadtories, expreffes the figures 
wherewith the workman enriches his ftuff, or filk; and which 

he copies after fome painter. 

In undertaking fuch kinds of figured ftuffs, it is neceffary, 
that before the firft ftroke of the fhuttle, the whole De/ign be 
reprefented on the threads of the warp; we do not mean in 
colours, but with an infinite number of little packthreads, 
which being difpofed fo as to raife the threads of the warp, 
let the workman fee from time to time what kind of filk is 
to be put in the eye of the fhuttle, for woof. 

This method of preparing the work, is called reading the De- 

Jign, or reading the figure; which is performed after the fol- 

lowing manner. 

A paper is provided confiderably broader than the ftuff, and 
of a length proportionate to what is intended to be reprefented 
thereon. This they divide lengthwife by as many black 
lines as there are intended to be threads in the warp; and 
crofs thefe lines by others drawn breadthwife ; which with 
the former make little equal fquares. On the paper thus 
fquared, the painter defigns his figures, and heightens them 

witb colours as he fees ht. When the Defign is finifhed, a 

workman reads it, while another lays it on the fimblot. 

Now, to read the Defign, is to tell the perfon who manages 

the loom, the number of fquares, or threads’ comprized in 


the 
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the {pace he is reading ; intimating at the fame time, whether 
iti or figure. , 
To sist is rer on the fimblot, is to faften little ftrings 
to the feveral packthreads, which are to raife the threads 
named, And thus they continue to do, till the whole De ign 
is read. ; Bey 
Every piece being compofed of feveral repetitions of the fame 
Defign ; when the whole Defign is drawn, the drawer to re- 
begin, as I may fay, the Defign afrefh, has nothing to do, but 
to raife thelittle ftrings with flip- knots tothe top of the fimblot 
which he had let down to the bottom, And this he is to repeat 
as often as is neceffary, till the whole be manufactured. 
The ribbond-Weavers have likewife a Defign, but much more 
fimple than that now de(cribed, It is drawn on paper, with 
lines, and fquares, reprefenting the threads of the warp, and 
woof, But in lieu of lines, whereof the figures of the former 
confift, thefe only confift of points, or dotts, placed in certain 
of the little fquares, formed by the interfection of the lines. 


Thefe points mark the threads of the warp that are to be | 


raifed ; and the fpaces left blank, denote the threads that are to 
keep their fituation. The reft is managed as in the former. 
DesiGn, is particularly ufed in painting, for the firft idea of a 
large work drawn roughly, and in little; with intention to 
be executed, and finifhed in large. f 
In this fenfe, the Defign is the fimple contour, or outline of 
the figures, or things intended to be reprefented ; or the lines 
that terminate, and circumfcribe them. : ¥ 
Such a Defign is fometimes drawn in crayons, or ink, without 
any fhadows at all: fometimes it is hatched, that is, the fha- 
dows are expreffed by fenfible lines, ufually drawn acrofs each 
other with the pen, crayon, or graver, Sometimes, again, 
the fhadows are done with the crayon rubbed, {0 as there do 
Not appear any lines: fometimes, the grain, or ftrokes of 
the crayon appear, as not being rubbed : fometimes the Defign 
is wafhed, that is, the fhadows are done with a pencil, in 
Indian ink, or fome other liquor: and fometimes the Defign is 
coloured, that is, colours are Jaid on much like thof intended 
for the grand work. hie 
The qualities, or conditions required in a Defign, are cor- 
reétnefs, goud tafte, elegance, charatter, diverfity, expreffion, 
and perfpective, A 
Correétnefs depends principally on the juftnefs of the propor- 
tions, and a knowledge of anatomy. Tafte is an idea_or 
manner of defigning, which arifes either from the complexion 


and natural difpofition, or from education, one’s mafter, ftu- 


dies, €c. Elegance gives the figures a Kind of delicacy 
which ftrikes people of judgment, and a certain agreeablenels 
which pleafes every body, The character is what is peculiar 
to each thing; in which there muft bea diverfity ; in as 
much as every thing has its particular character to diftinguifh 
it. The expreffion is the reprefentation of an objeét according 
to its character, and the feveral circumftances it is fuppofed to 
bein. The perfpeétive is the reprefentation of the parts of a 
painting, or figure, according to the fituation they are in 
with refpect to the point of fight. 
The Defign, or Draught, is a part of the greateft import, and 
extent in painting. It is acquired chiefly by habit and ap- 
plication ; rules being of Jefs avail here than in any of the 
other branches of the art, as colouring, clair-obfcure, expref- 
fion, &'c. : 
Tie principal rules that regard the Defign, are: that novices 
accuftom themfelves to copy good originals at firft fight: not 
toufe fquares in drawing; for fear of ftinting and confin- 
ing their judgment : to ftay till they can defign well after the 
life before they begin the practice of perfpective rules : in de~ 
Signing after the life, to learn to adjuft the bignefs of their 
figures to the vifual angle, and the diftance of the eye from 
the model or obje&: to mark out all the parts of their Defign, 
before they begin to fhadow : to make their contours in great 
pieces, without taking notice of the little mufcles, and other 
breaks: to make themfelves matters of the rules of perfpedtive : 
to obferve every ftroak as to its perpendicular parallel and 
, diftance ; and particularly fo to compare, and oppofe the parts 
that meet upon, and traverfe the perpendicular, as to form a 
Kind of fquare in the mind; which is the great, and al- 
mot the only rule of defigning juftly: to have a regard not 
only to the model, but alfo to the part already defigned ; there 
being no fuch thing as defigning with ftri& juftnefs, but by 
comparing and proportioning every part to the firft. 
The reft relates to perfpeétive : as, that thofe objeéts be feen 


DESAVOHAMENTUM. 
DESPOT, a title or quality given to the princes of Walachia, 


DESPOUILLE, 
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DESIGNATOR *, a Roman officer, who affisned and 
gned 


marked each perfon his place, and rank in public ceremonies, 
thews, proceffions, &&c. 

* The word is formed from the verb ad fignare; to defion. 
The Defignator was a kind of marfhal, or matter of the cere- 
monies, who regulated the feats, march, order, &c, . 
There were Defignators at funeral folemnities, and at the 
games, theatres, and fhews, who not only affigned every body 
his place, but alfo led him toit; as appears from the pro- 
logue to the Pzenulus of Plautus, 
Much of the fame nature were the agenotheta of the Greeks. 


DESIGNING, the art of delineating, or drawing the ap- 


pearance of natural objects by lines, on a plain. 

To defign according to the rules of mathematics, makes the 
object of perfpective, 
To defign by the Camera Obfeura. See CAMERA Obfcura. 


Mechanical Method of Desicnine Objeé?s. Provide a {quare 


Piece of glafs fitted intoa frame, ABDC, (Tab. Perfpedtive 
fig. 15.) and wath, or {meer it over with water, wherein a 
little gum has been diffolved. When it is well dried again, 
turn it towards the object, or objects to be defigned, foas that 
the whole thereof may be feen through a dioptra, or fight 
GH, fixed thereto. Then proceed to work ; and applying 
the eye to the fight, with a pen and ink draw every thing on 
the glafs, as you fee it appear thereon, Having finithed the 
draught, lay a fair, moift paper thereon; and prefling it 
pretty tight down, the whole will be transferred from the 
glafs to the paper:— This method is very good, eafy, and 
exact ; and deferves to be more uled by painters. 

See Apvowinc. 


Servia, and fome of the neighbouring countries, 

The word in its firft origin fignified the fame with the Latin 
herus, and the Englith mafier, But in time it undervent the 
fame fate on medals, as, among the Latins, Czfar did with 
regard to Auguftus ; BACTAEYC, anfwering to Auguftus, 
and AECMOTHC, De/potes, to Cxfar. See CHSAR. 
Thus, Nicephorus, having ordered his fon Stauracius to be 
crowned ; the fon, out of refpect, would only take the name 
AECNOTHC; leaving to his father that of BACIAEYC, For 
it is to be noted, that it was juft about the time that the em- 
perors began to ceafe to ufe Latin infcriptions, 

This delicacy, however, did not laft long ; for the following 
emperors preferred the quality of AECNOTHC to that of 
BACIAETC, particularly Conftantin, Michael Ducas, Nice- 
phorus Botoniates, Romanus Diogenes, the Commeni, and 
fome others, 

In imitation of the princes, the princeffes likewife affumed 
the title of AECHOINA 

It was the emperor Alexius, furnamed the Angel, that cre- 
ated the dignity of De/pot; and made it the firit after that of 
emperor, above that of Auguftus, or Sebaftocrator, and 
Czfar, See Aucusr. 

The Defpotes were ufually the emperors fons, or fons in law, 
and their collegues, or co-partners in the empire, as well as 
their prefumptive heirs, — The Defpots that were fons of the 
emperors, had more privileges and authority, than thofe 
that were only fons in law. Codin, p. 38. deferibes the ha- 
bit, and ornaments of the Defpot. See the notes of Fa. Goar 
on that author, 

Under the fucceffors of Conftantin the Great, the title, Defpot 
of Sparta, was given to the emperor’s fon, or brother, who 
had the city of Sparta, or Lacedemon, by way of Apan- 


nage. 


DESPOTISM, or Desporic Government, a form of go- 


vernment wherein the prince is abfolute and arbitrary, doing 
whatever he lifts, without being checked by any other power. 
Such are moft of the eaftern’ governments, as thofe of the 
Mogol, Grand Signior, Sophi of Perfia, &&c, 

in heraldry, is the whole cafe, fkin, or 
flough of a beaft; with the head, feet, tail, and all appurte- 
nances; fo that being filled, or ftuffed, it looks like the entire 
creature, 


DESPUMATION, the clarification of any liquor, by throw- 


ing up its foulnefs in a froth, and taking that off, 


DESQUAMATION, exprefles the flaking, or fcaling of ca- 


rious bones. See EXFonsaTIon. 


DESSERT, or Desart, the laf feryice brought on the ta- 


bles of people of quality ; when the meats are all taken off, 
The Deffart confifts of fruits, paftry-works, confections, &&c. 


at one view, whofe rays meet in a point: that the eye and 
object be always conceived as immoveable: that the {pace, or | 
medium between them, be conceived tranfparent : and that 
the eye, objeét, and pidture, be at a juit diftance ; which is 
ufually double the bignefs of the fubjeét or pi@ture. See Per- 
SPECTIVF, DESTILLATION, or Diftillation in chemiftry, See D1- 
DESIGNATION, the aé&t of marking or indicating, and STILLATION. 
making a thing known.— The Defignation of fuch an eftate is | DESTINIES, in mythology. See the article Parca, 
* made by the tenants, butments, and boundings, Among the ; DESTINY, the order, difpofition, or chain of fecond caufes 
Romans there were Defignations of the confuls, and other ma- appointed by providence; and importing, or carrying with 
giftrates, fome time betore their election, it a neceflity of event. 


DESSICATIVE, or Desiccativg, in medicine, a remedy 
that has the virtue of drying up fuperfluous moifture ; uled to 
skin over old fores, &c.- We fay, a Defficative unguent, 
Sc. pimpinella is held deterfive, defficcative, and vulnerary. 

emery, 
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According to many of the heathen philofophets, Definy was 
3 fecret and invifible power, or virtue, which with incom- 
prehenfible wifdom, conducted what to us appears irregular, 
and fortuitous. This amounts to what we call God. 

The Stoics by Definy underftood a certain concatenation of 
things, which from all eternity follow each other of abfolute 
neceffity ; there being no power able to interrupt their con- 
nexion. This anfwers in a great degree to our idea of provi- 
dence. 

But the Stoics made even the gods themfelves fubject to the 
neceffity of this Defliny. The truth is, the Stoics rather de- 
fine what the word De/finy fhould fignify, than what it did 
fignify in common language : for they had no diftin& idea of 
this power to which they attributed thofe events. They had 
only a vague, confufed idea of I know not what chimera, or 
unknown caufe, to which they referred that inyariable difpo- 
fition, and the eternal concatenation of all things. There is 
no real being that the name De/finy can agree to. The hea- 
then philofophers, who had framed a notion thereof, fuppofed 
it toexift, without knowing precifely what they meant by 
jt. But men, not daring on the one fide, to impute to provi- 
dence the evils and misfortunes that befel them, as they ima- 
gined undefervedly ; and on the other fide, not being willing 


fo allow that it was their own fault ; formed this phantom of 


Deftiny, to bear the weight of all the evil. 

DESTRUCTION, paffively taken, is the corruption, or 
annihilation of fomething before exifting. See CORRUPTION. 
A thing paffes from effe to non-efft, either by corruption, 
when nothing of the fubftance is loft, but only the accidents, 
viz. the difpofition of parts: or, by annihilation, when both 
fubftance and accidents are loft. 

DESUDATION, expreffes a profufe, and inordinate {weating ; 
followed by the eruption of fudamina, or heat-pimples, See 
SUDAMINA. 

DESULTOR, in antiquity, a vaulter, or leaper, who jumped 
off one horfe upon another. 

Among the Scythians, Indians, and Numidians, the cavaliers, 
or horfemen who ferved in the wars, were very expert De- 
fultores ; that is, they always carried with them at leaft two 
horfes, and when that, they were mounted on, grew weary, 
or wanted breath, they leaped with great agility and addrels 
upon the other which they led in their hand. 

The Greeks and Romans borrowed the fame practice from thofe 
barbarous nations ; but they only ufedit in their games, races, 
and funeral folemnities ; and never, that we read of, in war. 
The Defultores, therefore, were among the people of Afia, 
and Africa, foldiers ; but among the Romans, Gc. they were 
no more than tumblers, and pofture-mafters. Euftathius on 
Homer’s Niad, Lib. 1V. affures us, that inftead of two, they 
had fometimes four, or fix horfes, all abreaft ; and would jump 
from the firft to the fourth, or fixth, which was the mafter- 
piece of their art. 

DETACHED Pieces, in fortification, are demi-lunes, rave- 

lins, horn and crown-works, and even baftions when fepa- 
rated, or ata diftance from the body of the place. 
In painting, the figures are {aid to be well detached, or loofen- 
ed, when they ftand free, and difengaged from each other, 
are no where confounded together, but ftand out with a ftrong 
relievo from the ground, and from each other. 

DETACHMENT, a military term, fignifying a certain 
number of foldiers, taken out of feveral regiments or compa- 
nies equally, to be employed in fome particular enterprize ; 
as to forma kind of flying camp, to relieve a party already 
engaged in battle, to join a feparate army, to affift at the fiege 
ofaplace, or to enter into fome garrifon. 

DETENTION, the pofleflion, or holding of lands, or the 
like, from fome other claimant. 

The word is chiefly ufed in an ill fenfe, for an unjuft with- 
holding, &e. 

The canons condemn a perfon who has intruded into a be- 
nefice, to make reftitution of all the fruits thereof, during the 
time of his unjuft Detention. 

DETERIORATION, an aét whereby a thing is impaired 
or rendred worfe. 

When the Deterioration of acommodity, feized by an officer, 
arifes from the fault of the keeper, he is anfwerable for the 
fame. 

J. Frederic Mayer, profeffor at Leipfic, printed a treatife of 
Deterioration, in the year 1695, under the title of Tra€atus 
de Deterioratione. 

DETERGENT, in medicine, is applied to remedies that 
cleanfe, mundify, and carry off vifcid, and glutinous humours. 
The plant buckshorn, deterges, and confolidates wounds. 
Rhaponticum is aperitive, and good againft the gravel and 
ftone; it alfo deterges, and expels poifon, 

Detergents are not only foftening, and adhefive, but alfo, by 
a peculiar activity or difpofition to motion, joined witha fuit- 
able configuration of parts, are apt to abrade, and carry along 
with them fuch particles as they lay hold of in their paflage. 
—All medicines of this intention are fuppofed to cleanfe, and 
heal, that is, incarnate, or fill up with new flefh all ulcerations, 
and foulneffs occafioned thereby, whether internal, or external. 
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To do this, in all internal cafes efpecially, the medicine muft 
be fuppofed to maintain its primary properties, until it arrives 
at the place of aétion, and there it does what entitles it to 
the appellation of a Detergent, and a vulnerary : firft by.its ad- 
hefive quality, which confifts in the comparative largenefs of 
furface, and flexibility of its component parts; by which it 
very readily falls into contact with, and adheres to, the flough 
of ulcerous exfudations, which by their loofe fituations are ea- 
fily carried along with the medicine; and when fuch matter is 
fo carried away, which is the cleanfing, and deterging part, 
what was inftrumental in this office, will afterwards ftick, 
and adhere to the cutaneous filaments, until by their addi- 
tion, and the protrufion of proper nourifhment ab interne to 
the fame placé, the wafte is made up, that is, the ulcer is 
healed. Quincy. 

After the like manner is the operation of Detergents to 
be accounted for in external application, By the warmth 
of their parts they rarify, and by their adhefive quality, they 
join with, and take off along with them, in every drefling, 
what is thrown upon the place to which they are applied ; un- 
tila more convenient matter is brought thither by the circu- 
lating juices, which they affift in adhering to, and incarnat~ 
ing the eroded cavities. Only this may be taken notice of 
that internally, whatfoever of this kind is mixed with the 
animal fluids, by the known laws of circulation, wil] be firft 
feparated, and left behind. For all thofe parts, which are 
fpecifically heavieft, will move neareft the axis of the canals, 
becaufe their moments are the greateft, and will carry them 
as near as can be in ftreight lines ; but the lighter parts will 
always be joftled to the fides, where they fooneft meet with 
outlets to get quite off, or are {truck into fuch cavitiesas we are 
here fpeaking of, in which they adhere, and make part of the 
fubftance, 

This is underftood of the milder fort of Detergents ; and it 
is eafy to conceive from hence, how an increafé of thofe qua- 
lities of aétivity and adhefionconjointly, may make a medicine 
arife to the greateft efficacy in this refpe&t. And it is upon 
this foot, that all thofe medicines operate, which are given 
to clean(e obftrugtions, or foulneffes in any of the vifcera, or 
paflages ; and which may be increafed in efficacy fo far, as to 
fetch off even the membranes, and part of the capillary veflels. 

DETERMINATE Problem, is that which has but one, or at 
leaft but a certain number of folutions ;_ in contra-diftin&tion 
to an indeterminate problem, which admits of infinite folu- 
tions, 

Such e. gr. is the problem, To defcribe an Ifofceles triangle 
on agiven line, whofe angles at the bafe fhall be double that 
at the vertex: which has only one folution; as that which 
follows has two, viz. To find an Ifofceles triangle, whofe 
area and perimeter are given, 

A determinate problem may either be fimple, or linear, plane, 
folid, or furfolid. 

DETERMINATION, in phyfics, the difpofition or ten- 
dency of a body towards one way, rather than another. 
Heavy bodies have a Determination towards the centre of the 
earth. 

DETERMINATION, is alfo ufed for the action whereby a 
caufe or agent is limited, or reftrained to a€t, or not aét, this, 
or that, and in this, or in that manner. 

Determinations, fay the {choolmen, proceed either from an 
efficient caufe; in which cafe the Determination is called 
effective, as when an artilt determines an inftrument toa cer- 
tain a@tion: or from the form, as that determines the indif- 
ferency of the matter 5 and thus our fenfes are faid to be 
Determinations to have ideas upon the prefence of external 
objects, 

Or the Determination is from the matter or fubjeét that receives 
the action ; and thus, the heating of fire upon clay determines 
it to harden, upon wax to foften, &c. Or it is from the ob- 
ject 5 as when we fay, Colour determines the vifive power : or 
laftly, it is from the end, as the end determines the defire. 
Determinations again are either moral or phyfical: a moral 
Determination is that proceeding from a caufe which operates 
morally, i. ¢. by commanding, perfuading, or advifing fome 
effect, 

Phyfical Determination, is an a& whereby God excites and 
applies a fecond caufe to aét, antecedently to all operation of the 
creature,—Such a Determination, the Thomifts and Domi- 
nicans maintain neceflary to all, and fingular action of every 
creature, The Jefuits, on thecontrary, deny that God thus 
determines even fecond caufes ; and hold, that God exerts no 
influence on fecond caufes, but only with the fecond caufe 
on the action. And thus they exclude a phyfical Determina- 
tion both from natural caufes, as fuppofing them already deter- 
mined by nature to act; fo that there needs no gther external 
Determination from God to the feveral actions ; and from free 
caufes, as fuppofing fuch a Predetermination contrary to oUF 
natural liberty. 

A Determination to be pleafed with certain forms, or ideas, 
a late ingenious author calls, an Internal Senfe ; and a Deter 
mination to be pleafed with virtuous eétigns, characters, man- 


ners, &c, a Moral Senfe. 


if 
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DETERSIVES, in medicine, the fame with Detergent. See 

DETERGENT. 
A clyfter is a deterfive medicine which cleanfes the lower ven- 
ter. Deterfive unguents are alfo called Mundificatives. 
The leaves and fummets_ of the ftrawberry are deterfive and 
aftringent. 

DETINUE, a writ which lies againft a man, who having 
goods or chattels delivered to keep, refufes to re-deliver them. 
Detinue anfwers, in great meafure, to the Aa Depo/iti of the 
Civilians.—He takes his 4étion of Detinue, to recover the 
thing detained, not the damages fuftained by the Detinue. 

DETONATION *, in chemiftry, the noife which fome 
minerals and other Bodies, make when they begin to heat in 
crucibles ; by the volatile parts rufhing out with impetuofity, 
and the humidity efcaping. 

* The word is formed of de, and ono, I thunder. 

Detonation is much the fame with Decrepitation, only its a&tion 
is more forcible, and the noife is greater—aurum fulminans 
heated, &c. goes off with a violent crack, 7. ¢, makes a great 
Detonation. 

Detonation takes away the impure volatile fulphur from bodies. 

Detonation denotes the act or operation of expelling the 
impure, volatile, and fulphureous part out of antimony, and 
leaving behind the fixed and internal parts. 

This is chiefly performed by means of faltpetre, &c. See 
ANTIMONY. j 

DETRANCHE’, among the French heralds, fignifies a line 
bend-wife, which does not come from the very dexter angle, 
but either from fome part of the upper edge, and thence fall- 
ing athwart or diagonally ; or from part of the dexter-fide. 
They fay, Tranché, Detranché, and Retranché, to denote, 
that there are two diagonal lines, making two partitions in 
the efcutcheon, and coming from the angles, and a third 
from fome of the other parts abovementioned, See TR ANCHE’, 

DEVASTAVERUNT, or Devastavit, Bona Tefateris, 
a writ lying againft executors, and adminiftrators, for paying 
legacies, and debts on fimple contra& without fpecialties, 
before debts on bonds and {pecialties—In which cafe, the 
executors are as liable to actions, as if they had notorioufly 
watted the goods of the teftator, or converted them to their 
own ufe ; andare compellable to pay fuch debts by fpecialty 
out of their own goods, — 

DEVENERUNT, a writ anciently dire&ted to the efcheator, 
on the death of the heir of a tenant of the king holding in ca- 
pite, within age, and in the king’s cuftody ; commanding 
the efcheator to enquire, upon the oaths of good and lawful 
men, what lands and tenements, by the death of the tenant 
come to the king. 

DEVIATION, in the old aftronomy, a motion of the de- 
ferent, or excentric, whereby it advances to, or recedes from 
the ecliptic. See DEFERENT. 

The greateft Deviation of Mercury is fixteen minutes; that 
of Venus is only ten, 

DEVIL *, Drasoxus, an evil angel; one of thofe celeftial 
fpirits caft down from heaven, for pretending to equal himfelf 
with God, 

* The word is formed from the French Diadle, of the Latin 
Diabolus, which comes from the Greek AraBoros, Accufer, or 
Calumniator. 

The Ethiopians paint the Devil white, to be even with the 
Europeans, who paint him black. Ludolph. 

We find no mention of the word Devil in the Old Teftament, 
but only of Satan, Nor do we meet with the word Dewi] 
in any heathen authors, in the fignification attached to it 
among Chriftians, that is, as a creature revolted from God ; 
their theology went no farther than to evil Genii, or Demons 
who harraffed and perfecuted mankind. Thus, the Chaldzans, 
believed both a good principle, and an evil principle, which 
was an enemy of mankind, 

The relations we have of the religion of the Americans, 
affure us of fome idolatrous nations who worfhip the Devil : 
but the term Devil muft not here be taken in the common 
fenfe: thofe people have an idea of two collateral indepen- 
dent beings, one whereof is good, and the other evil. And they 
place the earth under the guidance and direétion of that evil 
being ; which our authors, with fome impropriety, call the 
Devil. 

DEVISE, in heraldry, a name common to all figures, ciphers, 
characters, rebus’s, motto’s, &'c. which, by their allufion 
to the names of perfons or families, denote their qualities, no- 
bility, or the like. 

Devife, in this fenfe, is of a much older ftanding than heral- 
dry it felf; being that which gave the firft rife to armories : 
thus, the Eagle was the Devi/e of the Roman empire ; SPQR 
was the Devi/e of the Roman. people ; and ftill continues to be 
what they call the efcutcheon of the city of Rome. 

The firt Devifes were mere letters diftributed on the borders 
of the liveries, houfings, and banners, and at length on the 
fhields. Thus the K was the Devife of the French kings of 
the name of Charles, from Charles V. to Charles IX. 


five ay alfo Devifes by rebus’s, equivocals, or allufions, 
ou. I, 


both to names aid,arms. The dukes of Guife took for thei: 
Devife an A in an O, to fignify chacun A fon tour, every one 
in his turn, And the houfe of Senefai, tz virtute & honore 
Jenefces. Some that had towers in their arms, turris mea 


There are alfo xnigmatical Devifes: as that of the Golden 
, with Autre n’aurai, intimating that Philip the Good, 
who inftituted that order, renounced every other woman, but 
Tfabella of Portugal, whom he then married, 

Devifes fometimes contain entire proverbs ; as that of Czefar 
Borgia, aut Cefar, aut Nihil. 

The word Devi/e is formed from the Latin dividere, and was 
applied to the things juft mentioned, as well as thofe hereafter 
mentioned, by reafon they ferved to divide, feparate, and di- 
flinguifh perfons, parties, Gc. Fa, Menetrier obferves, that 
there are as many different kinds,of Devifes, as there are dif- 
ferent manners of diftinguifhing one another, or as there are 
fimple figures, or words, capable of exprefling qualities, of- 
fices, virtues, a¢tions, &c. of perfons, and of notifying or 
diftinguifhing them from others. 


Devise, is now taken inamore reftrained fenfe for an emblem 5 


or a reprefentation of fome natural body, with a motto, or 
fentence applied in a figurative fenfe to the advantage of fome 
perfon. 

In this fenfe, the figure, or image, is called the Body, and the 
motto the Soul of the Devife. 

A Devife is a fort of metaphor, reprefenting one object by 
another wherewith it has fome refemblance. So that a Devife 
is only true, when it contains a metaphorical fimilitude, and 
may it felf be reduced into a comparifon. Laftly, itis a me- 
taphor painted, and vifible, and that ftrikes the eye, All 
thefe circumftances are required to a Devi/e ; and without 
them, a figure only makes a hieroglyphic, and a motto only 
a fentence. 1 
Fa. Bouhours gives an accurate explication of the word Devi/e, 
in an extract inferted in the Memoires de Trevoux. A Devife, 
fays he, isa compofition, or aflemblage of figures drawn from 
nature and art, called the Body ; and of a few words adapted 
to the figure, called the Sow/. Such a compound, adds he, 
we make ufe of to denote our thought, or intention by com- 
parifon ; for the effence of the Devi/e confifts in a comparifon 
taken from nature or art, and founded on a metaphor. 

This he illuftrates in the following inftance: A young no- 
bleman of great courage and ambition, bore for his Devi/e, 
in the laft caroufalat the court of France, a rocket mounted 
in the air, with this Italian motto, poco duri purche m’inalzi, 
may I laft but afhort time, provided I mount high; which 
feems to hold forth the following difcourfé: as the rocket 
rifes a great pitch, though it only endures a little while; fo 
it does not concern me to live long, provided I attain to 
glory and eminence ; which is a juft comparifon, 

On this footing, a Devi/e, to define it rightly, is a painted 


metaphor; or rather, an znigma inverted: for, whereas 


zenigma’s reprefent nature or art by the events of hiftory, 
and the adventures of fables, a Devife is a reprefentation of 
human qualities by natural or artificial bodies, 
Thus, to exprefs the charaGter of Louis XIV. a fun was painted, 
which yet, luminous as it is, has more power than luftre, 
And the better to determine the fenfe of the painting to this 
fignification, the Caftillian motto is added, mas virtud que 
luz. The perfonal meric of Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
reprefented by a pomegranate, with thefe words, mon prix 
weft pas de ma couronne 5 and the talent of an apoftolical per- 
fon, who became all things to all men, by a looking-glafs, 
with thofe words of St. Paul, omnibus omnia. 
Devifes are ufed on coins, counters, feals, fhields, triumphal 
arches, artificial fire-works, and other folemnities, They are 
a fort of images, very pertinently, and artfully reprefenting 
the enterprizes and intrigues of war, love, piety, ftudy, for- 
tune, &c. 
The French have diftinguifhed themfelves in this way, efpeci- 
ally fince the time of cardinal Mazarin, who had a wonderful 
fancy for Devifes. 
The Italians have reduced the making of Devi/es into an art, 
and laid down the laws and rules thereof. Some of the prin- 
cipal’ are, 1. That there be nothing monftrous or extravagant 
in the figures ; and nothing conttary to the nature of things, or 
to the common opinion of mankind. 2. That figures be not 
joined which have no affinity or relation to each other ;_ the 
metaphor being to be founded on fomething real, and not on 
hazard or imagination ; excepting fome whimfical combina- 
tions eftablifhed in mythology, which cuftom, and the authority 
of the poets have made pafs for natural. 3. That the human 
body be never taken into Devifes ; as this would be to compare 
aman with himfelf. 4. That there be a fort of unity in 
the figures which compofe the body : we do not mean, that 
there muft only be a fimple figure; but that, if there be 
feveral, they muft have a relation and fubordination to each 
other: fo that there be one principal figure whereon all the 
reft depend. Though itill the fewer figures there are in the 
body of the Devi/e, and the lefs they are confufed, the more 
ana per- 
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perfect and elegant is the Devife. 5. The motto, which is 
to animate the figure, muft agree fo accurately thereto, as 
that it could not ferve for any other. 6. Nothing is to be 
named that appears to the eye, ard which the bare-infpection 
might notify. 7. The motto is not to have a compleat (enfe of 
it felf, for being to make a compound with the figure, it mult 
only be a part, and confequently muft not fignify the whole, 
If the words alone have a compleat fignification, you have a 
full and diftin€t notion independently of the figure; whereas 
the fignification fhould refult from both. 8. The fhorter the 
motto, the more beautiful: and a fufpenfion of the fenfe, 
which leaves fomewhat to guefs, is one of the principal graces 
of the Devife, Laftly, it is accounted a happinefs, where the 
words of a poet are applied in a fenfe which he never dreamed 
eof, and yet fo pertinently, that it fhould feem they had been 
intended for the fame. * 

Devise, or Divrsz, in common law, the aé whereby a 
teftator gives, or bequeaths, his lands, or goods, by his laft 
will in writing. 

He who makes the Devi/e, is called the Devifor, and he, to 
whom it is made, the Devi/ee. 

The words of a will the law interprets in a larger, and more 
favourable fenfe than thofe ofa deed: for if land be devi/ed to 
aman to have to him for ever, or to have tohim, and his 
affigns ; in thofe cafes the Devifee fhall have a fee fimple. 
Yet if given in the fame manner be feoftment, he fhall have 
but an eftate for life. 

So, if one devi/e land to an infant in his mother’s belly ; it is 
a good and valid Devifz; though it is otherwife by feoffment, 
grant, or gift: for in thofecafes there ought to be one of ability 
to receiveprefently, otherwile it isvoid. See Witz, and Dzzp. 

DEUNX, 2 divifion of the Roman libra, or pound; contain- 
ing 1z ounces ; or eleven twelfths ofany thing. See As. 

DEVOLVED, fomething acquired by right of Devolution. 
Such a right is devolved to the crown. Such an eftate de- 
volved on M by the death of N. 5 
The word is alfo ufed for a right acquired by a fuperior, of 
conferring a benefice, when the inferior, and ordinary colla- 
tor, has negleéted to confer, or has conferred it on an unqua- 
lified perfon. 

Tfa patron negle¢ts to prefent to a benefice in fix months, the 
prefentation lapfes, or devolves upon the bifhop, and from 
thence to the primate. 

DEVOLUTION, in the French law, a right acquired by de- 

fcent, or fucceffion, from degree to degree. 
Devolution, in general, is an impediment provided by the 
cuftoms of feveral provinces, whereby the husband who fur- 
vives his wife, or the wife furviving her husband, is prohibit- 
ed to alienate the real, and immoveable effects of the deceafed ; 
and obliged to preferve them for the children iffued from that 
marriage. So that they may fucceed thereto in exclufion of 
thofe born of a fecond marriage. 

DEVOTION, a fincere, ardent worfhip of God. 

Monf, Jurieu defines Devotion a foftening, and yielding of 
heart, with an inward confolation, which the fouls of be- 
lievers feel in the exercifes of piety. 

Under the name of Devotions are ufually underftood certain 
religious practices, which a perfon makes it a rule to difcharge 
regularly : and with reafon, if this exactitude be founded on 
folid piety ; otherwife it is vanity, or fuperftition. 

Devorion, among the Romans, wasa fort of facrifice, or ce- 
remony, whereby they confecrated themfelves to the fervice 
of fome perfon. 
The ancients had a notion, that the life of one might be re- 
deemed by the death of another : and hence were thofe Devo- 
tions fo frequent for the lives of the emperors. 

The Devotion of Decius, who, after devoting himfelf to his 
country, threw himfelf into the hands of his enemies, and 
was killed, is faid to have gained the Romans the victory, 
But Devotion to any particular perfon was not known till Au- 
guftus. The day after the title Auguftus had been given 
OGavius ; Pacuvius, a tribune of the People, began to fay, 
he would devote, and confecrate himfelf to him, as was 
practifed among the barbarous nations, to obey him even at 
the expence of life, if he were commanded. His example 
was immediately followed by all the reft; and it came at 
length to be eftablifhed into a cuftem, never to go to falute 
the emperor, without declaring they were devoted to him. 
Auguftus, though feeming to oppofe this vile and infamous 
flattery, yet rewarded the author. 

DEVOURING, in heraldry—When fifhes are born in an 
efcutcheon, ina feeding pofture, the heralds denominate it 
devouring ; by reafon fifhes {wallow all their food whole. 

DEUTEROCANONICAL *, in the {chool-theology, an 
appellation given to certain books of holy fcripture, which 
were added to the canon after the reft; either by reafon 
they were not wrote till after the compilation of the canon, 
or by reafon of fome difpute as to their canonicity, 

* The word is Greek, being compounded of J 
and xavorinos, canonical. 


Tees, fecond, 


DEW 


The Jews, it is certain, acknowledge feveral books in their 
canon, which were put there later than the reft. They fay, 
that under Efdras, a great aflembly of their doctors, which 
they call by way of eminence, the Great Synagogue, made the 
colle&tion of the facred books, which we now have in the 
Hebrew Old Teftament. And they agree, that they put 
books therein which had not been fo before the Babylonifh 
captivity ; fuch are thofe of Daniel, Ezekiel, Haggai, &c. 
and thofe of Efdras and Nehemiah, 
And the Romifh church has fince added others to the canon, 
that were not, nor could not be in the canon of the Jews ; by 
reafon fome of them were not compofed till after. Such is 
the book of Ecclefiafticus ; with feveral of the Apocryphal 
books, as that of the Maccabees, Wifdom, &¢, Others were 
added {till later, by reafon their canonicity had not been yet 
examined : and till fuch examen, and judgment, they might 
be fet afide at pleafure, 
But fince that church has pronounced as to the canonicity of 
thefe books, there is no more room now for her members to 
doubt of them, than there was for the Jews to doubt of thofe 
of the canon of Efdras, And the Deuterocananical books are 
with them as canonical, as the proto-canonical. The only 
difference between them confifting in this, that the canoni-~ 
city of the one was not generally known, examined, and 
fettled fo foon as that of the others. 
The Deuterocanonical books in the modern canon, are the book 
of Efther, either the whole, or at leaft the feven laft chapters 
thereof. The epiftle to the Hebrews; that of James; and 
that of Jude; the fecond of St. Peter; the fecond, and 
third of St. John; and the Revelation, The Deuterocanénica! 
parts of books, are, the hymn of the three Children; the 
prayer of Azariah ; the hiftories of Sufannah, of Bel, and the 
Dragon ; the laft chapter of St. Mark; the bloody Sweat, 
and the appearance of the Angel, related in St, Luke, chapter 
xxii; and the hiftory of the adulterous Woman in St. John, 
chapter viii. 

DEUTERONOMY *, one of the facred books of the old 
teftament ; being the laft of thofe written by Mofes. 

* The word isGreck, compounded of Jsuzepos, second, and 
vopns, law. 

It does not appear that Mofes made any divifion of what 
he wrote into books ; or that he gave different names and 
titles to the different parts of his work: nor do the Jews, 
even at this day, diftinguifh them in the copies they ufe in the 
fynagogues , but write them all running as one fingle work, 
without any other diftinétion befide that of little and great 
parafches. It is true, in the other copies, ufed by private 
perfons, they are divided into five parts, as among us; but 
they give them no other name, but the firft word wherewith 
each divifion begins: much as we do in quoting a decree, or 
chapter of the canon-law. 
Thus, the firft part of Mofes’s work they call PUWNID Be- 
refchit, becaufe beginning with that word. ‘The fecond they 
call MVDW FONT Veelleh Schemot : the third S87 Vajick- 
ra; the fourth, VOW Vajiedabber ; and the fifth, AON 
Spa") Elich haddebarim 5 which is one of the firft words 
thereof. This cuftom is very ancient among the Rabbins, 
as appears from the ancient commentaries on thofe books, 
called, MIWVWNID Bere/chit Rabba,AI II w Nt 
Veelleh Scemoth Raba, &c. and from the prologus galeatus of 
St. Jerom, 
It was the Greeks, when they firft tranflated the law, that 
gave the five parts, into which it was divided, the names of 
Genefis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
Accordingly the names are Greek, excepting that of Leviticus, 
which is Hebrew ; and they exprefs what is contained in thofe 
books, or at leaft themoft remarkable thingscontained therein : 
which is the ufual Greek manner of giving titles. 
The book of Deuteronomy was fo called, becaufe this laft part 
of the work of Mofes comprehends a repetition, or recapitu- 
lation, which that legiflator made to the Ifraelites before his 
death, of the law he had before delivered them at large, And 
hence Deutercnomy is ftill called by the Rabbins "IW Aifch- 
neb, repetition, PVN TUAW Repetition of the Law, fecond 
Law, They likewife call it P™>INDIMN ADD the Books of 
Reprimands, on account of the XXVIIIth chapter, which is 
full of bleflings promifed to fuch as keep the law, and of curfes 
threatened to fuch as tranfgrefs it. 
The Book of Deuteronomy was written the fortieth year after 
the delivery from Egypt, in the country of the Moabites beyond 
Jordan: Mofes being then in the 120th year of hisage. It 
contains in Hebrew, eleven parafches, though only ten in the 
edition of the Rabbins at Venice; XX chapters, and 955 
verfes. Inthe Greek, Latin, and other verfions it contains 
XXXIV chapters, The laft is not of Moles. Some fay it 
was added by Jofhua immediately after Mofes’s death ; which 
is the moft probable opinion, Others will have it added by 
Efdras. 

DEW, Ros, a thin, light, infenfible mift, or rain, falling 
while the fun is below the horizon, 


Na- 


Naturalifts ufually rank Dew among the number ef metéors 
ofthe watery kind. Some define it a vapour liquified, and 


DIA 


DEXTER, iti heraldry, is applied to the right fide, 
is to the left. 


asytnifier 


let fall in drops: others, a vapour having a like relation to] Dexrer-Ba/e, is the right fide of the bafe. 


froft, as rain has to fnow, &'c.+Among the differtations of | Dexrzr-Chie 


Monf. Huet, is aletter to thew that Dew does not fall, but rifes., 
To us, Dew appears only to differ from rain as more, and lef. | 
Its origin, and matter, no doubt is from the vapours, and! 
exhalations of the earth and water, raifed as fhewn under the 
article Vapour, The thin veficule, whereof vapours con- 
fift, being once detached from their bodies, we all know, keep| 
rifing in the atmofphere, till they arrive at fuch a flage of the 
air, as is of the fame fpecific gravity with themfelves: then 
their rife is ftopped. Now, as it is the warmth, or fire, that,| 
dilating the parts of water, forms the veficule fpecifically | 
lighter than air, and capable of afcending therein; fo when 
that heat declines, or is loft, as by the approach, or contiguity | 
of any colder body, the veficule condenfeé, become heavier, | 
and defcend. In the day-time, therefore, the fun warming 
the atmofphere by a continual influx of his rays, the vapours 
once raifed, continue their progrefs, as meeting with nothing 
to increafe their gravity, till fuch time as they are got out 
of the reach of the reflected warmth of the earth, in the middle 
region of the atmofphere. Here condenfing, they form clouds ; 
from which proceed rain, as fhewn under CLouns and Rain. 
But when the fun is below the horizon, the cale is fomewhat 
different : for the atmofphere then cooling, the vapours raifed 
by the warmth of the earth, and that of the rays of the fun 
lodged therein during the preceding day, begin to condenfe 
apace, as {oon as they are got into the air, {pending their 
itock of fire and heat on the cold, moift air they pafs through, 
Their afcent, therefore, becomes fhort ; and by that time they 
are got a few fathoms high, being exhaufted of their fire, and 
reftored to the natural dimenfions, and gravity of their con- 
ftituent water ; they precipitate, and full back again in little 
fpherules, or drops, as is the Cafe of rain. 


DEY, 


> the angle on the right hand of the chief, 

Dexrer-Point, See the article Poin. 

The word is pure Latin, fignifying right-handed; whence 
the word Dexterity for addrefs, and ability in the performing 
of any thing, 

DEXTROCHERE *, or DesrRocHERE, in heraldry is 
applied to the right arm, painted in a fhield, fometimes naked, 
fometimes cloathed, or adorned with a bracelet, and fome- 
times armed, or holding fome moveable, or member ufed in 
the arms, 

* The word is formed from the Latin Dextrocherium, which 
fignifies a bracelet wore on the right writ, mentioned in the 
acts of the martyrdom of St. Agnes, and the life of the empe- 
ror Maximus. 


The Dextrochere is fometimes placed as the creft. 

the tie of the fovereign prince of the kingdom of 

Algiers, 

utp governors of the feveral provinces under him, ate called 
EYS« 


DIA, Ala, the beginning of diverfe terms in medicine, chirur- 


gery, pharmacy, &%c. Where thefe three letters commence 
the name of a remedy, unguent, plaifter, cataplafm, &c. they 
fignify compofition, and mixture ; asin Dzapa/ma, Diachy 
lon, &c. 


Dia is Jikewife the beginning of many terms in the other arts ; 


as, Diameter, Dialogue, &c. on all which accafions, Dia, 
which is an infeparable particle, or prepofition, is:borrowed 
from the Greek Asa, ex, or cum which begins the fame 
words in the Greek, 

Indeed we have words wherein Dia is no prepofition berrow- 
ed from a foreign language ; though it is poffible, the words 
themfelyes may : as in Diamant, Dial, Se, 


From thefe principles the other phenomena of Dews are} DIABETES *, SIABHTHS, in medicine, a hafty, and pro- 


safily accounted for. Hence, ¢. gr. it is, that Dews are 
more copious in the fpring, than in the other feafons; there 
being then a greater {tock of vapour in readine(s, through the 
fimall expence thereof in the winter’s cold and froft, than at 
other times. Hence, what Pliny relates of Egypt, that it 
abounds in Dews throughout all the heats of fummer ; for the 
air there being too hot to conftipate the vapours in the day- 
time, they never gather into clouds, and hence they have no 
rain; but we know that in climates where the days are 
exceffive hot ; the nights are remarkably cold; fo that the 
vapours raifed after funfet, are readily condenfed into Dews, 
Or, perhaps, that notable coldnefs is rather the effect, than 
the caufe of the quantity of Dews. For a deal of vapour 
being raifed by the great heat of the earth, and the ftock of 
fire {pent on it in the day-time, the influx of fuch a quantity 
of cold moifture muft greatly chill the air. 

May-Dew whitens linnen, and wax; the Dew of autumn is 
converted into a white froft. Out of Dew putrefied by the 
fun, arife diverfe infe&s which change apace from one fpecies 
into another :; what remains is converted into a fine, white 
falt, with angles like thofe of falt-petre, after a number of 
evaporations, calcinations, and fixations, 

There is a fpirit drawn from May-Dew, which has wonder- 
ful virtues attributed to it. The method of collecting and pre- 
paring it, is prefcribed by Hanneman, phylician at Kiel. 
The Dew is to be gathered in clean linnen cloths, expofed to 
the fun in clofe vials ; then diftilled, and the fpirit thrown 
upon the caput mortuum ; this is to be repeated till the earth 
unite with the fpirit, and become liquid ; which happens about 
the feventh, or eighth cohobation, or diftillation. By fuch 
means you gain a very red, odoriferous fpirit. Stolterfoht, a 
phyfician of Lubec, ‘thinks AZzy-Dew fhould be gathered in 
glafs-plates, efpecially in ftill weather, and before fun-rife, 
And Etmuller is of the fame opinion, It might likewife be 
collected with a glafs funnel, expofed to the air, hayingacrook- 
ed neck to bring the Dew into avial inachamber, See Philo/. 
Tranfact. N°, 3. Hoffman, and others. It is apparently from 
the preparation of this Dew, that the brothers of the Rofy- 
Crofs took their denomination. 

In the Philofoph. Tranfaé?. we have an account of a very ex- 
traordinary kind of Dew. 
1695, fays the bifhop of Cloyne, there fell in many parts of 
the provinces of Munfter, and Leinfter, a kind of thick 
Dew, which the country-people called Butter, from its con- 
fiftency and colour ; being foft, clammy, and’of a dark yel- 
low. It fell always in the night, and chiefly in low, moorifh 
Places, on the top of the grafs, and oft on the thatch of 
cabbins. Tt was feldom obferved in the fame place twice. 
commonly. Jay on the earth a fortnight without changing 
colour, but then dried, and turned black, Tt fell in lumps ; 
and had a ftrong fell like that of graves.—Mr, R. Vans, in 
the fame tranfactions, gives an account of the like at the fame 
time, in Limeric, and Tipperary ; adding, that if one rubbed 
it with the hand, it melted; but laying it by the fire, it dried, 
and grew hard. 

DEXTANS, in antiquity. See the article As, 


DIABOTANUM, in 


DIABROSIS *, 


For a good part of the winter DIACARTHAMI, 


fufe evacuation of the drink by the urinary paffages ; ace 
companied with an ardent thirft, and leannef§ of the whole 
body, 

* The word is derived from the Greek SraBouvey, 

Or pafs quick. 

The drink thus difcharged, is ufually a little altered from what 
it was when taken down, and turned chylous, and milky ; 
but fometimes not at all, 
The Diabetes feems Owing to a too great laxity of the fibres 
of the arteries of the kidneys ; or too great a quantity of fharp 
falis in the blood, which diffolve the mafs of blood, or dif- 
unite the parts thereof ; fo that the ferofity is eafily feparated 
from the thicker parts, 
According to Quincy, the evident, and moft common 
caufe of the Diabetes is the too great ule of fpirituous liquors, 
wherewith the ferum becomes fo impregnated, that it will not 
attract, and join with the cruor, or globules of the blood, 
but runs off through the Kidneys {weet, or infipid. 
There is another kind of Diabetes, wherein the perfon affected 
renders a great deal more by urine, than he drinks, nay, 
fometimes more than he both eats and drinks, Some phyficians 
attribute this exceffive quantity of liquor to the air lie refpires, 
which, they fuppofe, becomes converted into water; or, at 
leaft, the water in the air refpired is here abforbed, and col- 
leéted. Butothers, with more probability, attribute it to a 
colliquation of the blood, fat, and even the folid parts of the 
body, See Sxpplement, Article DraBET Es. 


to pervade, 


/DIABETEs, in hydraulics, is applied to a fiphon, the two legs, 


or branches whereof are inclofed in one another; as in the 
glafs deferibed by Hero, which runs itfelf quite empty, with- 
out being inverted, as foon as the water is artiyed at the 
height of the upper branch of the fiphon, 
pharmacy and chirurgery, denotes a 
plaifter, wherewith wens, &c. are refolyed, and difcuflee— 
The Diabotanum is fovereign for the hydatides, 
in medicine, a folution of the continuity of 
“a part, caufed by fharp, corrofive humours gnawing, and de- 
vouring the fame, 
* The word is Greek, compounded of Sia, per, through; and 
Beaczey, to eat. 

in pharmacy, an eleStuary, compofed of 
turbith, manna, fcammony, hermodaétyls, and other purga~ 
tives; with the addition of the pulp of the feed of the Carts * 
mus, which gives it the denomination. 
Diacarthami chiefly purges pituita. tis prefcribed in difeafes 
of the brain; and is frequently mixed in medicines along with 
other purgatives: It is how wholly out of ufe. 


It DIACARYON *, or Dianucum, in pharmacy. See Dias 


NucUM, 

* The word is formed from Sve, and xaeve, walnut, 
Galen is faid to have prepared his Diacaryon with the juice 
of walnuts, mixed with as much honey as fufficed to render 
it an agreeable compofition. 


DIACAUSTIC Curve, or Cauftic by refraBion, is a fpecies of 


cauftic curves, whofe genefis may be thus conceived. 

Imagine an infinite number of rays, as BA, BM, BD, &c, 

(Tab. Grom. fig. 23.) ifluing from the fame luminous point, B, 
to 


DIA 
to be refraGted from, or to the perpendicular MC, in 
curve AMD ; and fo, as that CE, the fines of the ang 
of incidence CME be always to CG, the fines of the re- 
fracted angles CMG, ina given ratio: then the curve line, 
which touches all the refraéted rays, is called the Déacauftic. 

DIACHALCITIS, in chirurgery and pharmacy, a_plaifter 
which formerly ufed to be applied after the amputation of a 
cancer, and on many other occafions. i 4 
The emplafirum Diachalcitidis is compofed of oil, axungia,and 
chalcitis ; from the laft of which drugs it derives its name. 

DIACHYLON, in pharmacy, a name given to diverfe 
plaifters, on account of the mucilages mixed therein, which 
are vifcid juices, called by the Greeks vac, drawn from cer- 
tain plants. See MucrLacE. 

White, or fimple DiAcHY LON, fhould becompounded of common 
oil, litharge of gold, and mucilages drawn from marfhmallow 
roots, fenugreek, and annifeeds. It is proper to foften, digeft, 
ripen, and refolve. 

The DracHyton, called Treatum, has for its bafis the com- 
mon white Diachylon, with a pound of which, an ounce of 
powder of iris is mixed, This plaifter digefts, incides, and 
ripens with more force than the fimple Diachylon. 

There is alfo the Great DiacHYLon, Diachylon magnum, 
compofed of litharge of gold, oils of orris, camomile, and 
dill, turpentine, refin of the pine, yellow wax, and muci- 
lages of line and fenugreek, with new figs, raifins of Da- 
mafcus, ichthyocolla, juices of orris, fquills, and hyffop. 
This Diachylon foftens {chirrus’s, and refolves and diffipates 
tumours, It is called the Great, not only on account of its 
extraordinary virtues, but alfo becaufe compounded of a greater 
number of ingredients than the reft. 

The Diacuyion Gummatum, or Diachylon cum Gummi, is the 
great Diachylon with the addition of gum ammoniac, galba- 
num, and fagapenum, diffolved with wine, and boiled to the 
confiftence of honey. This plaifter is the moft powerful of 
all for digefting, ripening, and refolving. 

DIACODIUM *, in pharmacy, a fyrup prepared from poppy 
heads ; called alfo the fyrupus de meconto. 

* The word is formed from the Greek dua, per 
poppy-heads. 
The Ancients had two kinds: /imple, and compound. 

The Simple DracopiuM, was a kind of opiate, made of the juice 

expreffed from the heads of white poppies, and boiled up with 
fugar. See Oprare. 
Tt was prefcribed to foften fharp, ferous humours, to appeafe 
coughs, and to provoke fleep.—T his preparation was of great 
ufe among the ancients; but is now laid afide, fince it has 
been found, that the fyrup made of an infufion of white 
poppy heads, which is what we now call Diacodium, pro- 
duces the fame effect. 

Compound Diacopium was made of the imple, with the addi- 
tion of the troches of hamec, hypociftis, myrrh, faffron, and 
balauftines, It was ufed to ftop, and foften catarrhs, heemor- 
rhoids, and fluxes of the belly. 

DIACONISSA, and DIAconaTE, 
DEACONRY. 

DIACONICON *, Sacri/ty, a place adjoining to the ancient 
churches, where the facred veftments, with the veflels, and 
other ornaments of the altar were preferved. 

* The word is Greek, formed from, Saxovew, I ferve, I minifter, 
by reafon here was kept every thing belonging to divine fervice. 

Tt was alfo call’d *Agvasimoy, and in Latin Salutatorium ; be- 

caufe it was here that the bifhop received and faluted {trangers. 

Sometimes, too, it was called Mareloev, or Merelloeor, 

Menfa, by reafon of the tables kept therein, for difpofing the fa- 

cred ornaments on; or rather from MyrdJoy, a fort of inn, 

or houfe for the lodging of foldiers in. 

The fir: council of Laodicea, in the 21ft canon, forbids the 
priefts living in the Diaconicon, ev Te Sianorixe 3, OF touching 
the holy utenfils. An ancient Latin verfion of thofe canons 
renders it, in fecretario: but the copy at Rome, as well as 
Dionyfius Exiguus, retain the word Diaconicon in Latin. 
Ttis true Zonoras and Balfamon underftand that expreffion 
in the 21ft canon of the order of a deacon, and not of a build- 
ing, to which opinion Leo Allatius alfo adheres in his treatife, 
De Templis Gracorum : but allthe other interpretersare agreed 
as to its being a Sacrifty. Belide the ornaments of the prieft- 
hood and the altar, there were likewife here depofited the 
relics of the church, 

DIACOUSTICS *, or Diaruonscs, the confideration of 
the properties of found refraéted in pafling through different 
mediums; that is, out of a denfer into a more fubtile, or out 
of amore fubtile into a denfer medium, See Sounn. 

* The word is formed from the Greek diva, per, throug 
which intimates a paflage 5 and axuw, TD hear, gq. d. th 0 
fideration of the paflage of the founds we hear. 

DIACRII, in antiquity, was the name of a party or faction 
at Athens. 

‘That city, we read was divided into two parties: the one 
favourers of an oligarchy, who would only have a few per- 
fons employed in the government. The other confifted of 
fuch as were for a democratical, or popular government, 
wherein the whole people fhould have a fhare—The firft 
were called Diacrii, and the latter Pediaci; the latter inha- 


and xadlec, 


See Dracon, and 


the | 


DIUERESIS *, in ch 


DI « 


er the upper quarter, oF 


biting the t 
of the city. 


fort 


pare 


The laws of Solo 
of the Diacriz.” 


Pififtratus fhould be chief 

fc , on Ariftophanes’s come- 

y is, that Pandion diitributed the quarter 
of the Diacrii among his fons, and put Lycus at their head 

RIACYDONITES *, in pharmacy, is applied to things and 
remedies, wherein quinces are a principal ingredient. 

* The word comes from dia, and xud< 
Confe€tio Diacydonites, or Diacyd: 
confection of quinces, or wh »s have a chief fhare. 

DIADEM *, A1AAHMA, in antiquity, a head-band, or fillet, 
wore by kings asa badge of their royalty ; while the crown 
was left to the Gods. j 

* The word comes from the Latin Diadema, of the Greek 

Nadupyo, alittle band encompaffing the bead, ot the verb 

diadew, cingo, I gird. 
The Diadem was a fort of ribbon, or fillet wove of filk, 
thread, or wool, more or lefs broad, It was tied round the 
temples, and forehead; the two ends being knotted behind 
and let fall on the neck. 
Tt was ufually white, and quite plain, though fometimes em- 
broidered with gold, and fet with pearls, and precious ftones.— 
In later times it likewife came to be twifted round crowns, lau- 
rels, &c, and even appears to have been wore on diverfe parts of 
the body : thus Phavorinus obferves, that Pompey was fufpected 
of afpiring to the royalty, becaufe of his wearing a white gaxter, 
which was no other than a ligature for an ulcer he had on his 
leg, but which the people conftrued a Diadem. 
Pliny, lib. 7. c. 5. obferves, that Bacchus was the firft in- 
ventor of the Diadem: Athenzeus affures us, that it was 
the topers, and good fellows, who firft made ufe of it, to 
preferve them(elves from the fumes of wine, by tying it tight 
round their heads; and that it long afterwards came to be a 
royal ornament. 
The Diadem remained a long time the peculiar badge of kings 5 
at length it was aflumed by the Roman emperors, as the mark 
of imperial dignity. 
Authors are not agreed about the time when the Roman em- 
perors firft affumed the Diadem. Some refer it to Caligula, 
others to Aurelian, and others to Conftantine the Great, The 
younger Victor fays politively, that Aurelian took the Diadem, 
which no emperor had dared to do before him. For though 
it fhould feem from the fame writer, that Caligula had done 
the like, yet Suetonius affures us, he had it only in view, and 
that he never executed it. Hieliogabalus, indeed, took a 
Diadem ; but it was only in the palace he wore it, and never 
appeared with it in public. Jornandes even goes as low as 
Dioclefian for the introduction of the Diadem ; but it is cer- 
tain, there isa medal of Aurelian, with a crown like one of 
our ducal crowns, which is fuftained by a border of pearls, 
that bears a very great affinity toa Diadem. And the authors, 
who have explained that medal, are all agreed that itis one. 
Mr. Spanheim alfo allows Aurelian to have taken it : his fuc- 
ceflors imitated him therein; and yet the ornament did not 
become common till the time of Conftantine.—After him the 
empreffes were allowed to wear it 5 accordingly we find them 
reprefented therewith on medals ; though till then, we have 
no inftance either of crown, or Diadem on a woman’s head, 
in all the Roman empire. 
An author of the fifth century, quoted by Bollandus, pretends 
that Conftantine firft wore the Diadem, and that he only took 
it to bind his hair, and keep it in order, But this is not very 
probable ; and it is certain, thatat eaft fome emperors had 
wore it before him, as Aurelian, and Carinus. 
Eufebius gives it to Conftantius Chlorus, when only Ceefar ; 
which is confirmed by one of his medals, wherein he is re- 
prefented with a Diadem, adorned with rays 5 though even af- 
ter Conftantine, when the Diadem was become the ufual orna- 
ment of the Augufti, it was not always given to the Cefars, 
Indeed, we fee it on fome of the medals of Julian, while 
only Ceefar; though it is pretty certain, he did not wear it 
till he became Auguftus. — Du Cange will not affert, that 
Conftantine firft took the Diadem; but only, that he firft 
made it into a kind of cask, or clofe-crown, as is feen in fome 
of his medals, and thofe of his fucceffors. 

Diapem, in heraldry, is applied to certain circles, or rims, 
ferving to bind, or inclofe the crowns of fovereign princes 5 
and to bear the globe, and crofs, or the flower de luces for 
their creft. 

The crowns of fovereigns differ in this, that fome are bound 
with a greater, and fome with a Jefsnumber of Diadenis. 
Prelates likewife appear to have anciently worn a fort of 
Diadem: thus Baronius writes, that St. James the Apoftle 
wore a gold plate on his forehead, 2s a mark of his epifcopal 
dignity. 

In blazoning, the bandage about the heads of Moors, on fhields, 
is fometimes alfo called Diadem. 

urgery, the operation of dividing, and 

feparating parts whofe union, and continuity were an obftacle 

to the cure ; or which were joined, and conglutinated contra- 
ry to the order of nature. 

“* The word in its original Greek Arzzgzas, Gignifies Divifion. 
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There are five manners of performing the Dizerefis, viz. by 
cutting, pricking, tearing, drawing, and burning. 

Dizrests, is alfo ufed in medicine for the deftroying, or con- 
fuming of the veffels, or canals of an animal body : when, 
from fome cutting, or corroding Humour certain paffages are 
made, which naturally ought not to have been, or certain 
natural paffages are d.lated beyond their ordinary dimenfions ; 

_fo that the juices which fhould have been coniaihed therein, 
extravafate, or run out. bY 

Drezresis, in grammar, is a figure whereby a dipthong is di- 
vided into two fyllables: as dule into Aulai, Pie into 
Pi&ai, Aqua into Aquai. 

Diezrests, is alfo fed in the general for any divifion of one 
fyllable into two: as in that verfe of Tibullus, Stamina non 
ulli diffoliienda Deo, for diffoluenda. 

This is ufually noted by two points placed over a letter, to 
thew that it is to be founded by itfelf, and not joined with any 
other fo as to make a dipthong: thus déra, by the points 
over the e, is diftinguifhed from Zra. 

It is alfo a kind of metaplafm, or addition to a word, by di- 
viding one fyllable into two; as Aulae, by a Diarefis, is a 
word of three fyllables, inftead of Aula. , 

DIAGLYPHICE, the art of engraving; cutting, or other- 
wife working hollow, or concave figures, in metals; fuch as 
feals, intaglia’s, the matrices or coins for medals, &c. See 
ScuLPrure. 

DIAGNOSTIC *, in medicine, a term applied to thof fizns, 
or fymptoms, which indicate, or difcover the prefent itate 
of a difeafe, its nature, and caule, 

* The word is compounded of tne Greek, dy, per, through, 
or by; and yrvacne, I know, 
The phyficians have Diagno/fic, as well as Prognoftic, figns ; 
the firft with regard to the prefent ftate of the difeafe, and the 
patient ; and the fecond to the future, 

DIAGONAL, in geometry, a right line drawn a-crofs a 
parallelogram, or other quadrilateral figure, from the vertex 
of one angle to that of another, 

Such is the line P N (Tad: Geometr. fig. 24.) drawn from the 
angle P, to N. 
Some authors call it Diameter, and otliers the Diametral of 
the figure. 
Tt isdemonftrated, 1. that every Diagonal divides a parallelo- 
gram into two equal parts: 2. two Diagonals drawn in any 
parallelogram, biffeéteach other: 3. the Diagonal of a {quare 
is incommenfurable with one of its fides, 
Add, 4. avery noble theorem in elementary geometry, firft 
demonftrated by Mr. Lagny, inthe Memoires de l Académie 
Royale des Sciences, An. 1706. is that the fum of the fquares 
of the two Diagonals of every parallelogram, is equal to the 
fum of the {quares of the four fides, 
It is efbiens: at-firft fight, that the famed 47th propofition 
of Euclid, fo richly worth the hecatomb it coft its author, is 
only a particular cafe of this propofition: for if the parallelo- 
gram be re€tangled, it follows of courfe, that the two Diago- 
nals are equal; and, of confequénce, that the fquare of a 
Diagonal, or, which is the fame thing, the {quare of the hy- 
pothenufe of a right angle, is equal to the {quares of the two 
fides. If a parallelogram be oblique-angled, and of confe- 
quence, the two Diagonals unequal, as is the more ufual cafe ; 
the propofition becomes of more extenfive ufe. 
The demonftration in oblique-angled parallelograms is thus : 
fuppofe the oblique-angled parallelogram ABCD, (Zab. Geomet. 
Jig. 25.) whereof BD is the greater Diagonal, and AC the 
leffer : from the point A, of the obtufe angle D A B, let fall a 
perpendicular AE, to the fide CD; and from the point B 
another perpendicular BF to the fide DC. Thenare the tri- 
angles ADE, BCF equal, and fimilar, as A D is equal to BC, 
and the angle ADE, BCF, as well as AED, BCF, are alfo 
equal ; confequently DE is equal to CF. Now, by Euclid, 
Prop. 12. lib. 2. in the obtufe-angled triangle BDC, the {quare 
of the fide BD is equal to the fum of the {quares of BC, and 
CD, and over and above, to double thé rectangle of CF by 
CD; and by the 13th, 44, 2. in the triangle DAC, the 
fquare of the fide AC is equal to the fum of the fquares of 
AD, and CD, abating double the reétangle of the fame C D, 
by DE, equal toCF. Confequently, the former excels pre- 
cifely compenfating this defe&t ; the fum of the {quares of the 
two Diagonals is equal to the fum of the fquares of the 
four fides, Q.E. D, 
Hence, in every rhombus, or lozange, knowing one fide, and 
a Diagonal ; the other Diagonal will likewife be known: for 
as the four fides are equal ; fubftraGting the fquare of the gi- 
ven Diagonal from quadruple the {quare of the given fide ; 
the remainder is the {quare of the Diagonal required, 
The propofition is likewife of great ule in the theory of com- 
pound motions: for in an oblique-angled parallelogram, the 
Sreater Diagonal being the fubten{e ofan obtufe ; and the leffer, 
of an acute angle, which is the complement of the former ; 
ae will be the greater, and the lef the lefs, as the 
OL. 4, 
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obtufe angle is the greater ; fo that if the obtufe angle be coria 
ceived to grow till it be infinitely great with regard to the 
acute one, or which amounts to the fame thing, if the two 
contiguous fides of the parallelogram be extended directly, 
end to end ina right line ; the great Diagonal becomes the 
fum of the two fides, and the leffer one, nothing. Now, two 
contiguous fides of a parallelogram being known, together 
with the angle they include, it is eafy to find the fubtenfe of 
that angle, 7. e. one of the Diagonals of the parallelogram, in 
numbers ; which done, Mr. de Lagny’s propofition gives 
the other. Which fecond Diagonal thus found, is the line 
that would be defcribed by a body impelled at the fame time 
by two forces, which fhould have the fame ratio to each 
other, as the contiguous fides have, and aét in thofe two di- 
rections ; which Diagonal the body would defcribe in the 
fame time, as it would have defcribed either of the contiguous 
fides in, if only impelled by the force correfponding thereto, 
‘This is one of the great ufes of the propofition: for the ratio 
of two forces, and the angle they make, being given, it is 
frequently neceffary to determine; in numbers, the linea body 
impelled by the two forces would de(cribe in a certain time, 
All the fides of a re&tilinear figure, as AB, BC, CD, DE, 
(fig. 26.) exceptingone E A, and the angles O, and Y, being 
given ; to find the Diagenals, 
In the triangle ABE, the fides AB, and AE being given, the 
angle Q is eafily found by trigonometry ; and from this, the 
Diagonal BE, And after the like manner the triangle BCD 
is refolved, and the Diagonal BD found, 
Since ichnographies, or plans, are beit taken by having all 
the fides, and Diagonals ; the ule of this problem in planime- 
try is of fome importance ; efpecially to fuch as are willing to 
have their work accurate, though at the expence of calculation. 

DIAGRAM, in geometry, &c. a fcheme, for the explana- 
tion or demonftration of any figure, or the properties thereto 
belonging, 

Dracram, or Diacramma, in the ancient mufic, was what 
we call the Scale, or Gammut, in the modern, 

The extent of the Diagramma, which they alfo called Sy/fema 
perfectum, was a difdiapafon, or two oétaves in the ratio Aa 
In that fpace they had eighteen chords, though thefe had not 
all different founds, 

To explain it, they reprefent to us eighteen chords, or ftrings 
of an inftrument, as the lyre, fuppofed to be tuned according 
to the proportions in any of the Genera, viz, Diatonic, En= 
harmonic, or Chromatic. 

As the lyre was improved, and more chords added to it; fo 
was the Diagramma: by fuch means it came fiom 4, chords 
to 7, then 8, then ro, then 14, and at laft 18. 

To each of thefe chords, or founds, they gave a particular 
name, taken from its fituation in the Diagramma, or the 
Lyre. Their names, and order, commencing from the loweft, 
areas follow: Proffambanomenos, Fiypate-Eypaton, Parhypate- 
Ehypaton, Lychanos-Hypaton, Fypate- Mefon, Parhypate-Mefon, 
Lychanos-Mefon, Mefe, Trite Synemmenon, Paranete-Synem- 
menon, Nete-Synemmenon, Para-Me, fe, Trite-Diaxeugmenon, 
Paranete-Diaxeugmenon, Nete-Diazeugmenon, Hyperbaleon, 
Paranete- Hyperboleon, Nete-Eyperboleon. 

Guido Aretine improved this {cale, or Diagram, very greatly. 
Finding it of too {mall extent, he added five more chords, or 
notes to it; laid them all down ona ftaf of five lines; and 
inttead of the long Greek names abovementioned, named all 
his notes by Gregory’s feven letters. See Nore. 

The firft, or loweft note of his {cale, be marked T, and call« 
ed Gamma; whence the whole {cale came to be denominated, 
See Gammur. 

DIAGRYDIUM, in pharmacy, 

correéted for medicinal ule, 
The preparation is ordinarily performed by baking the feam- 
mony in a quince. Others make it receive the fumes of 
lighted fulphur, whence it is called, fulphurated, or Diagry- 
dium fulphuratum. Some incorporate it with a quantity of 
fpirit of vitriol rofat. fufficient to make a fort of liquid pafte, 
which is afterwards fet to dry in the fun, or by a gentle fire. 
And this preparation they call Diagrydium Rofatum.—Theend 
of all thefe preparations is to correét the fcammony ; but the 
generality of authors now are of opinion, it has nothing that 
needs correétion, and that it may be ufed in its natural ftate, 
See Scammony. 

DIAHEXAPLA, among farriers, a drink made for horfes, 
denominated from the fix Ingredients it confifts of; viz, birth- 
worth, gentian roas, juniper berries, bay berries, myrrh, and 
ivory fhavings, — It is elteemed a good ftomachick, an@ 
cures bites of venomous beatts, colds, confumptions, &c. 

DIAL *, or Sun-Drat, an inftrument ferving to meafure time, 
by means of the fhadow of the fun, 

* The word is formed from the Latin dies, day, becaufe indi- 
cating the Hour of the.day. See Hover. 

The ancients al call it feiathericum, from its doing it by the 
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DIAL is more accurately defined, a draught, or defcription of 
certain linés on a plane, or furface of a body given, fo con- 
trived, as that the fhadow of a ftyle, or ray of the fun patled 
through a hole therein, fhall touch certain points at certain 
hotirs, ; ’ 
The diverfity of Sun-Dials arifes from the different fituation 
of the planes, and the different figure of the furfaces whercon 
they are defcribed ;_ whence’ they become denominated equi- 
noétial, horizontal, vertical, polar, direé?, eret?, declining, 
incling, reclining, cylindrical, &c. ‘ 
jals are fometimes diftinguifhed into primary, and fecun- 
“dary. ~ 
Primary Diats, are thofe either drawn on the plane of the 
horizon, called horizontal Dials ; or perpendicular thereto, on 
the planes either of the meridian, or prime vertical, called 
wertical Dials: to which number are alfo ufually added thofe 
drawn.on the polar, and equinoétial planes, though neither 
horizontal, nor vertical. : ? 
Equinoctial Diaz, is that defcribed on an equinoétial plane, or 
a plane reprefenting that of the equinoctial. k 
A plane oblique to the horizon, either hangs over towards it, 
and makes an acute angle with the plane of the horizon ; or 
it falls off backwards from it, and makes an obtufe angle there- 
with. This latter is called a reclining plane ; which, if it re- 
cline back equal to the complement of the latitude of the place, 
then it lies in the plane of the equinoétial; and a Dial drawn 
thereon, is denominated an equinoétial Dial. iz 
Egquinoétial Dials are ufually diftinguifhed into upper, which 
look towards the Zenith; and /ower, which refpect the 
Nadir. ; 
Now as the fun only illumines the upper furface of an equi- 
noétial plane, while he is in our hemifphere, or on the 
northern fide of the equator ; an upper equinoétial Dial will 
only fhew the hour, during the fpring, and fummer-feafon, 
And again, as the fun only illumines the lower furface of an 
equinotial plane, while he is in the fouthern hemifphere, or 
onthe other fide the equator ; a lower equinoétial Dial will 
only fhew the hour in autumn, and winter. 
To have an equinoétial Dial, therefore, that fhall ferve all the 
year round, the upper and lower mutt be joined together ; 
that is, it muft be drawn on each fide of the plane, 
And fince the fun fhines on one fide or on the other of an 
equinoétial plane the whole day 5 fuch a Dial will thew all 
the hours of an artificial day. ; heey 
Lo defcribe an equinoétial Dian geometrically. —T he equinoétial 
is the firft, eafieft, and moft natural of all Dials: but the ne- 
ceffity of drawing it double, prevents its being much in ufe. 
However, as its {tructure fhews the reafon of the other kinds ; 
and as it even furnifhes a good mechanical method of drawing 
all the other kinds of Dials, it fhall be here laid down. 
Firft, then, 19 defcribe an upper equinoétial Dia tL: Froma 
centre C (Tab. Dialling, fig. 4.) defcribe a circle ABDE, and 
by two diameters AD, and BE, interfecting each other at 
right angles, divide it into quadrants AB, BD, DE, and EA. 
Subdivide each quadrant into fix equal parts by the right lines 
C1, C2, C3, &e. which lines will be hour-lines, Through 
the centre C drive a ftyle, or pin, perpendicular to the plane 
ABDE. 
The Dial thus defcribed, being raifed fo as to be in the plane 
of the equator, the line C 12, in the plane of the meridian, 
and the point A looking towards the fouth; the fhadow of 
the ftyle will fhew the hours both of the forenoon and after 
noon. a 
For, horary circles include arches of the equator of fifteen de- 
grees each. Confequently the plane A B DE being fuppofed in 
the plane of the equator, the horary circles will likewife include 
arches of 15 degreesof the circle ABDE. Wherefore, fince 
the angles 12 C11, 11 C10, 10 CQ, &%ec. are each here fup- 
pofed 15 degrees, the lines C12, C11, Cro, Cg, Be. are in- 
ter{eétions of horary circles, with the plane of the equinoétial. 
Again, fince the ftyle paffing through the centre C, reprefents 
the axis of the world; its diitance from the centre of the earth 
being inconfiderable, and it being the common diameter of 
the horary circles ; its fhadow will cover the hour-line C 12, 
when the fun is in the meridian; or circle of 12 a-clock ; 
Cr, when in the circle of 11 a clock ; C 10, when in the 
circle of ro a-clok, &e. 
Secondly, Zo defcribe a lower equinoGtial DiaL: The me- 
» thod is the fame as that for the upper Dial already deferibed ; 
except that no hour-lines are to be drawn beyond that of 6 
a-clock. 
Thirdly, To defcribean univer fal equino&tial D1 ax : Join two 
metal, or ivory planes ABCD, and CDEF (fig. 5.) foas to 
be moveable at thejoint, On the upper furface of the plane 
ABCD, deferibe an upper equinsétial Dial, and upon the lower 
a lower, as already direéted ; and through the centre I drive a 
ftyle. Inthe plane DEF C cut a box, and put a magnetical 
needle G therein ; fit on the fame plane a brafs quadrant nice- 
Jy graduated, and paffing through a hole cut in the plane 
ABCD. Now, fince this nvay be fo placed, by means of the 
needle, as that the line I 12, fhall be in the plane of the me- 
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ridian: and, by means of the quadrant, may be fo raifed, as 
that theangle BCE fhall be equal to the elevation or the equal 
tor ; it will ferve as a Dial in any part of the world. 

Horizontal Diat, is that defcribed on a horizontal piane, or a 

plane parallel to the horizon. 
Since the fun may illumine a horizontal plane at all times of 
the year, while he is above the horizon; a horizontal Dial 
may fhew all the hours of the artificial day, throughout the 
year : fo that a more perfe& Dial than this kind cannot be 
required. 

To defcribe an horizontal Dia geometrically. Draw a meridian 

line AB, (fig. 6.) on the given immoveable plane ; or aflume 
it, at pleafure, on a moveable one, See Merrpran Line. 
From a point taken at pleafure, as C, erect a perpendicular 
CD, and make the angle CA D equal to the elevation of the 
pole. In D make another angle C DE. equal likewife to the 
elevation of the pole, and draw the right line D E meeting AB 
in E. Then make E B equal to ED, and from the centre B 
with the radius EB, defcribe a quadrant EBF, which divide 
into fix equal parts. Through E draw the right line GH, 
cutting AB at rightangles, From the centre B through the 
feveral divifions of the quadrant EF draw right lines Ba, 
Bb, Bc, Bd, BH, meeting the line G H, in the points 
abcdH. From E upon the right line EG fet off the inter- 
vals Ea, Eb, &c. viz. Ea from E toe, Eb from E to f, 
Ec from E tog, &c. From the centte A defcribe a little 
circle, and applying a little ruler to A, and the feveral points 
of divifion a, b, c, d, H, and e, f, g,h, G, draw thelines A 11, 
A 10, Ag, A8, A7,andA1,A2,A 3, A4,A5. Through 
A draw a right line 6, 6 perpendicular to AB. Continue the 
right line A7, beyond the little circle to 7, A8 to 8, A5 to 
5, and A 4 to 4, Round the whole {cheme draw a fquare, cir- 
cle, or oval figure. And laftly in A fix an index, making 
an angle DAC with the meridian A B equal to the elevation 
of the pole: or in C ereét a perpendicular ftyle equal to CD ; 
or at AE fix a triangular plate A DE perpendicular to the 
plane of the Dial, 
In this cafe, thelines A1z, Aro, Ag, &c. are the hour- 
lines of the forenoon ; and Ar, Aa, Az, &c. thofe of the 
afternoon : and the fhadows of any of the gnomons, or ftyles 
above-mentioned, at the feveral hours, will fall on the refpec- 
tive hour-lines. 

Lo defcribe a horizontal Dat, trigonometrically. In large Dials, 
where the utmoft accuracy is required, geometrical lines are 
beft fet afide ; and in lieu thereof, the lines of the Dia/ are to 
be determined by trigonometrical calculatio M. Clapies, 
in the Memoires de ? Académie Royale des Sciences, An. 1707, 
has done the World good fervice herein ; having rendered the 
calculation of the hour-lines, which before had been operofe 
enough, exceeding eafy and expeditious ; his canom®, or ana- 
logies we fhall lay down under the refpeétive kinds of Dia/. 
And, firft, for a horizontal Dial: the elevation of the pol 
the place being given, to find theangles, which the hour-l 
make with the meridian, in the centre of the Dial, 

The analogy, or canon, is thus: As the whole fine is to the 
fine of the elevation of the pole of the place; fo is the tan- 
gent of the fun’s diftance from the meridian, for the hour re- 
quired ; to the tangent of the angle required. That is, as the 
fide AC, (fig. 7.) is to DC: fo is the tangent of FDC; to 
the tangent F C, of the angle FAC. See TancenT, &c. 

Vertical D1aL, is that drawn on the plane of a vertical circle. 
See VERTICAL. 

Of thefe there are feveral varieties, according to the vertical 
pitched upon. The verticals chiefly ufed are the prime verti« 
cal, and the meridian ; from which refpectively arife fouth, 
north, eaft, and weft Dials.. 

Dials which refpe&t the cardinal points of the horizon, are 
particularly called direc? Dials. See Direcr. 

If any other vertical be chofe, the Dial is faid to decline. 
Further, if the circle, whofe plane is ufed, be perpendicular 
to the horizon, as is fuppofed to be the cafe in all thofe now 
mentioned ; the Déa/s are particularly denominated ereé?. 
E. gr. ereét, fouth, ere? north, &c. 

Otherwife, the plane being oblique to the horizon, they are 
faid either to incline, or recline. 

South DiAt, or more particular an ered dire fouth Diar, 

is that defcribed on the furface of the prime vertical circle 
looking towards the fouth, 
Since the fun then illumines the plane of the prime vertical 
looking to the fouth, when, in its progrefs he paffes from the 
prime vertical to the meridian, or returns back from this to 
that ; in which he is employed fix hours before, and fix after 
noon ; a foxth Dial fhews the hours from fix in the morning 
to fix at night. 

To draw a vertical fouth Diar. On the e 
vertical looking fouthwards, drawa meridian line A B, ( 
and taking the interval AC at pleafure for the magni 
the future Dia/; in C erect a perpendicular of an indefinite 
length CD, and making an angle C A D equal to the elevat 
of the equator, draw aright line AD meeting the perpe 
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dicular CD in D. Then inthe point D make the angle 
CDE likewife equal to the elevation of the equator, and draw 
the right line DE cutting the meridian in E. Through E 
draw the right line GH, cutting the meridian AB at right 
angles, Take EB equal to ED, and with this radius defcribe 
a quadrant EF.—The reft is performed as ina horizontal Dial, 
except that the hours of the afternoon are to be wrote on the 
right hand, and thofe of the forenoon on the left ; as may be 
conceived from the figure. Laftly, in the point A fix an ob- 
lique ftyle in an angle equal to the elevation of the equator: 
or in C ere& a perpendicular ftyle equal to CD: or, laftly, a 
triangular plate ADE upon AE, foas to be perpendicular to 
the plane of the Dial, 

Then will the fhadow of any of thefe indexes touch the feve- 
ral hour-lines at their refpeétive hours. . 

North Dian, or ered dire north DIAL, is that defcribed on the 

furface of the prime vertical looking northward, 
Since the fun only illumines this furface, while he advances 
from the eaft to the prime vertical, and proceeds from the 
fame vertical to the weft ; and fince he is in the prime verti- 
cal at fix a-clock in the morning, and at fixin the evening; a 
north Dial thews the hours before fix in the morning, and 
thofe after fix in the evening. And hence, as in autumn and 
winter-time, the fun does not rife before fix, and fets before 
fix in the evening; a north Dial is of no ufeall that time: 
but this being joined with a fouth Dial, it fupplies the defects 
thereof. eye 

To defcribe a vertical north Diat. Draw a meridian line EB, 
(fg. 9.) and from A defcribe a little circle at pleafure, At A 
make the angle DAC equal to the elevation of the equator, 
and from the point C taken at pleafure, erect a perpendicu- 
lar CD meeting AD in D. Make another angle CDE like- 
wife equal to the elevation of the equator, and draw likewife 
a line DE meeting AE in E, Then take IB equal to ED. 
And through I draw GH, cutting SB at right angles. And 
from the centre B with the radius IB defcribe a quadrant ; 
which divide into fix equal parts. Through the two extreme 
divifions draw lines from the centre B, viz. Bd, and BH, 
meeting GH ind, and H, and make Ih equal to Id, and 
IG equal to IH. Then applyinga ruler to A and d, and H; 
and again to A. and h, and G, draw the right lines As,A4,A7, 
and A8. Laftly, in A fix an oblique index AD, maxing an 
angle DAE with the meridian line in the plane of the me- 
ridian, equal to the elevation of the equator : or a perpendicu- 
Jar index in C equal to CD: or, inftead of an index, a trian- 
gular plate EDA on the meridian line EA, perpendicular 
to the plane of the Dial. 

Then will A4, A5, A6, be the hours of the forenoon ; _and 
A6, A7, and A8, thofe of the afternoon ; and accordingly 
will be pointed out by the fhadow of the feveral indexes, 

Or thus : in a fouth Dial, (fig. 8.) if the hour-lines 4 and By 
as alfo 7 and 8, be continued beyond the line 6 A 6; and the 
triangle ADE turned about its pole A till AE fall directly 
againit A12;, it isevident, a north Dial is hereby had : only 
obferving what has been faid about writing the hours. 

To draw a vertical north, or fouth Dial trigonometrically. 
Thefe only differ from the horizontal Dial, in that the angle 
CAB is equal to the complement of the elevation of the pole 
of the place; fo that the fame analogy ferves as for the hori- 
zontal one : only making the fecond term the complement of 
the elevation of the pole of the place, 

Eaft Dial, or ere direé eaff Diat, is that drawn on the 
plane of the meridian, looking to the eaft. S30 
Since the fun only illumines the plane of the meridian look- 
ing eaftward, before noon ; an ea/f Dial can only fhew the 
hours till twelve o’clock. 

To deferibe an eaft Diav. On the eaftern fide of the plane 
of the meridian draw a right line AB, (fig. 11.) parallel to 
the horizon, and to this join AK, making with it an angle 
KAB, equal to the elevation of the equator. Then with the 
radius DE defcribe a circle, and through the centre D draw 
EC perpendicular to AK ; by which means the circle will be 
divided into 4 quadrants. Each of thefe quadrants fab-divide 
into fix equal parts, And from the centre D through the fe- 
veral diviftons draw right lines, D4, D5, D6, D7, D8, Do, 
Dro, Drr. Laftly, in D ere a ftyle equal to the radius DE, 
perpendicular to the plane; or, on two little pieces perpendi- 
cularly fixed in EC, and equal to the fame radius DE, fit an 
iron rod parallel to EC, 

Thus will each index at the feveral hours project a fhadow to 
the refpective hdur-lines 4 4, 55, 66, &&'c. : 
Weft Diar, or ereét direct weft Dian, is that defcribed on 
the weftern fide of the meridian, 
As the fun only illumines that fide of the plane of the me- 
ridian, looking to the weft after noon, a Weft Dial can only 
thew the hours from noon to night. 
This, therefore, joined with an Eaf Dial, thews all hours 
of the day. : 

To draw a weff Dian. The Conftrudtion is perfectly the fame 
as that of an ea/? Dial: only that its fituation is inverted, and 
the hours are wrote accordingly. 


DIA 
Polar Dtar, is that deferibed ona plane paffing through the 
poles of the world, and the eaft, and weft pointsof the horizon, 
. It isof two kinds: the firft looking up towards the zenith, 
and called upper ; the latter down to the nadir, called lower, 
The polar Dial, therefore, is inclined to the horizon in an 
angle equal to the elevation of the pole, 
Since the polar plane POQS (fig. 12.) pafles through the eaft 
and weft points O and $, a quadrant of the equator is inter- 
cepted between it, and the meridian: confequently the upper 
furface is illumined by the fun from fix in the morning to fix 


at night; and the /ower from the fun’s rife to fix in the 


Morning, and from fix in the evening to fun-fet, A /ower 
polar Dial, therefore, {hews the hour of the morning from 
fun-rife to fix a-clock, and that of the evening from {ix to 
fun-fet ; and an upper, the hours from fix in the morning to 
fix in the evening, 

To draw an upper polar Dia. Draw a right line AB (fig. 13.) 
parallel to the horizon, and if the plane be immoyeable, find 
the meridian line CE, Divide CE into two equal parts, and 
through C draw a right line FG parallel to AB, Then from 
the centre D with the interval DE, defcribe a quadrant, 
which divide into fix equal parts. And from the fame centre D 
through the feveral points of divifion draw tight lines D 1, 
D2, D.3, D4, D5; and the intervals E Ey Baty, 
E4, E5, fet off the contrary way, viz. Err, 10, 9,8, 
and 7. From the points 5245 39 251, Fe. raife perpendi- 
culars meeting the line FG in the correfpondent points. 
Laftly, in D ere a perpendicular ftyle equal to DE; or 
on two equal pieces E and C, fix a crofs iron rod, 

Then will 12, 12, It, 22, 33, Gc. be hour-lines, to 
be pointed out at the Proper times by the fhadow of the indices. 

An upper polar Draw only differs in firuation, and the manner 
of writing the hours, from eaft, and weft Dials joined to- 
gether in the line of fix a-clock. 

A lower polar Dt ax is had by putting out the hours of the fore- 
noon 9, 10, and rr, and thofe of the afternoon I, 2, and 
3, with the noon-hour r2 itfelf: and only leaving the hours 
7 and 8 of the morning, and 4 and 5 in the evening, 

To draw all the primary Dias on the Same block, or poff 
1, Let the plane ABCD (fig. 14.) in the proper pofition of 
the block be fuppofed horizontal ; and thereon defcribe-a Ho- 
rizontal Dial, See Horizontal Diav. 

2. Draw the right lines EM, and FL parallel to DC. which 
accordingly, in the proper pofition of the block, willbe pa- 
rallel to the horizon, Then let the plane BNMC 
angle with EM, equal to the elevation of the pole 
and thereon defcribe an upper polar Dial. 

3. Let the oppofite plane ADE make with EM an angl 
DEM, equal to the elevation of the equator: and on this 
draw an upper eguinoétial Dial, 

4. Let the plane KLHI make with FL an angle HLF equal 
to the elevation of the equator: and on this in(cribe a lower 
equinodial Dial, 

5. Let the oppofite plane FG make with FL an angle GFL 
equal to the elevation of the pole: and here draw a lower 
polar Dial. 

6. Let the plane MNKL, and the oppofite 
pendicular to FL; and on that draw a fou 
this a north Dial. 

7. On the plane EMLF defcribe a weft Dial; « 
pofite plane an ca/? Dial, 
Tf then the Block be fo placed, as that the plan MNK 
looks to the fouth, and the plane of the meridian biffe@ it in 
the line of 12 a-clock in the horizontal Dial ABCD, and 
South Dial MNKL; all the hours of the day will be indi« 
cated by feveral planes at once. 

Secundary Diats areall thofe drawnon the planes of other circles, 
befide the horizon, prime vertical, equinoétial, and polar circles : 
or thofe, which either decline, incline, recline or deincline. 

Declining Diats are ereét, or vertical Dials, which decline from 
any of the cardinal points; or, they are {uch as cut either the 
plane of the prime verticle, or of the horizon at oblique angles. 
The ufe of declining Dials is very frequent ; as the walls of 
houfes, whereon Dials are ufually drawn, commonly deviate 
from the cardinal points, i 
Of declining Dials there are feveral kinds, which are denomi- 
nated from the cardinal points, which they feem moft to re- 
fpect, but from which they have a real declination: decliners 
from the fouth, and from the north, and even from the zenith, 

To draw a vertical declining Dial trigonom /- ————I. 
The declination of the plane, and thee of the pole of 
the place, being given: to find the angle formed in the centre 
of the Dial, by the meridian and fubityle. 

Canon: As the whole fine is to the tangent of che comple- 
ment of the height of the pole of the place GF : ig. 15.) fo 
is the fine of the angle of the declination of the plane G 

to the tangent GD, of the angle required, GAD. 

2. The declination of the plane being given, and the cleva- 
tion of the pole of the place; to find the angle formed in che 
centre of a vertical declining Dial, by the fubftyle and axis 

Canon: As the whole fine is to the fine of the complement 
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of the elevation of the pole GF ; fo is the fine of the cormple- 
ment of the declination .of the plane DGF, to the fide DF, 
the fine of the angle DAB required. ; 
3. The declination of the plane, and the elevation of the pole, 
given; to find the difference of longitudes, that is, the arch of 
the equator corprehended between the meridian of the place, 
and the meridian of the plane. 5 
Canon + As the whole fine is to the fine of the height of the 
pole of the place; fo is the tangent of the complement of the 
Declination of the plane, to the tangent of the complement of 
the difference of longitudes. el 
4. The angle of the difference of longitudes, and that of the 
axis, with the fubftyle, being given ; to find the angles formed 
in the centre of a vertical declining Dial, between the fubityle 
and hour-lines. ; 
This problem admits of three cafes. For the hour-lines, whofe 
angles are fought, may be either, 1. Between the meridian, 
and fubftyle; or, 2. Beyond the fubftyle; or, 3. On that fide 
the meridian where the fubftyle is not. In the two firft cafes, 
the difference is to be taken between the fun’s diftance from 
the meridian that hour, and the angle of the difference of lon- 
gitudes found by the la problem: and in the third ca‘e, the 
fum of thofe two angles is to be taken; and the following 
canon ufed. 
Canon : As the whole fine is to the fine of the angle between 
the axis and fubftyle; fo is the tangent of the difference of 
the fun’s diftance from the meridian, and the difference of 
longitudes, or of the fum of thofe two angles ; to the tangent 
of the angle required. : 
5. The angle formed by the fubftyle, with the hour-lines, and 
that of the fubftyle, with the meridian, given; to find the 
angles formed between the meridian, and hour-lines in the 
centre of vertical declining Dials. 
x. The angles of the hour-lines between the meridian, and 
fubftyle, are found by fubftraéting the angle formed by the 
fubftyle, with the hour-line, from the angle formed by the 
fubftyle, with the meridian. 
2. The angles beyond the fubftyle, and on the fide oppofite 
to that of the meridian, are found by adding thofe two angles, 
3. Thofe on the other fide the mevidian, are found by taking 
their difference. 


To deferibe a vertical D1 AL, declining from the fouth to the eaft,or 


we/ft,geometrically. Find the declination of the plane, as already 

taught under the article DECLINATION, and DECLINATOR. 

Then draw upon a paper a horizontal Dial, fuppofing the 

line of contingency of the horizontal, with the equinoctial 

plane to he GH, (fig. 16.) Through the point E, wherein 
the meridian line AE cuts the fame,draw a right line IK, mak- 
ing with GH an angle HEK equal to the declination of the gi- 
ven plane: Thus, as GH reprefents the interfection of the prime 
vertical, with the horizon ; IK will be the interfection of the 
inclining plane, and the horizon; whence we alfo conceive, 
that the part IE muft be raifed above GE, in cafe the given 
plane decline to the weft; or it muft be depreffed below the 
fame GE, in cafe it dectine to the eaft. Draw a right line pa- 
yallel to the horizon on the given plane, or wall, to anfwer to 
1K, and affuminga point therein, anfwering to E fet off from 
the right line IX on the paper, the feveral horary diftances 
E1, E2, E3, &e. Then from the point E erect a perpen- 
dicular EC, equal to the diftance of the centre of the bori- 
zontal Dial, from its line of contingency. Draw lines thence 
to the feveral points of the hour lines Bir, Eo, F3, tic, 
let fall a perpendicular AD from the centre of the bori- 
zontal Dial A to the line of contingency IK, and transfer 
the diftance ED from the point E upon the wall; then will 

CD be the fubftylar line. ‘ 

Wherefore, joining AD and DC at right angles; the hypo- 

thenufe AC will be an oblique index to be faftened on the wall 

in the point C, according to the angle DCA. 

To draw a vertical Diat declining from the north towards the 

eaft and weft. "Fake the-declination of the plane, as al- 
ready taught: then, as north Dials are only fouth Dials in- 
verted, draw a vertical Dia? declining from the fouth, and in- 
vett it in fuch manner, as that the centre C look to the 
horizon, and the point E to the zenith; and the hours on 
the right hand fet off towards the left, and contrarywile ; 
omitting all hour-lines, which in fucha plane cannot be 
fhewn. 
For the praétice the beft way is, after drawing a fouth decliner 
upon paper, to prick the feveral points thereof through with 
a pin; then applying the face of the paper to the wall, the 
back-fide thereof will fhew you all the points neceflary for the 
north declining Dial. 

Inclined Diats, are thofe drawn on planes not erect, but incli- 

ning, or leaning forward tewards the fouth, or fouthern fide 
of the horizon, in an angle, either greater or lefs than the 
equinoétial plane. 
Such an inclined plane may be conceived by fuppofing one part 
of the plane of the equator lifted up toward the zenith, and 
the other deprefled toward the nadir; and thus to revolve 
upona line drawn from the eaft to the weft points of the ho- 
zizon.. 


* 
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To draw an inclined Ditav. x. The inclination of the plane; 


as DC (fig. 17.) being found by a declinator, as taught under 
DecLinaTor; if it fall between the equinodtial plane CE, 
and the vertical one CB, in fuch manner, as that the an- 
gle of inclination DCA is greater than the elevation of the 
equator ECA: on the upper fide draw a xorth Dial; andon 
the Jower a fouth Dial to an elevation of the equator, 
which is equal to the aggregate of the elevation of the equator 
of the given place, and the complement of the inclination to 
a quadrant. 

2. If the inclined plane GF fall between the horizontal one 
CA, and the equinoétial CE, fo as that the angle of inclin 
tion FCA is lefs than the elevation of the equator EC 
defcribe an horizontal Dia/ to an elevation of the pole, e 
to the aggregate of the elevation of the pole of the given 
place, and the inclination of the plane, 

Dials thus inclined, are drawn after the fame manner as pri- 
mary Dials, except, that the index in the former cafe muft be 
fitted under the angle ADC, and in the latter under the 
angle DFC: and that the diftance of the centre of the Diad 
from the line of contingency in the former cafe is DC, and 
in the latter FC. 


Reclining Ditaus, are thofe drawn on planes not erect, but re~ 


clined, or leaning backwards from the zenith towards the north, 
in an angle greater, or Jefler than the polar plane, 

A reclined plane may be conceived by fuppofing one part of the 
polar plane raifed towards the zenith, and the other deprefled 
towards the nadir: and thus revolving about a line drawn 
from eaft to weft. —To find the reclination of a plane, See 
RECLINATION, 

Jy draw a reclining Diar, 1. If the reclined plane HC fall be- 

tween the vertical plane BC, and the polar plane IC; fo as 
that the angle of reclination BCH is lefS than the diftance of 
the pole from the zenith BCI: defcribe two vertical fouth and 
north Dials to an elevation of the equator, equal to the di 
rence between the elevation of the equator of the given place, 
and the angle of reclination. 
2. If the reclined plane, as KC fall between the polar plane 
IC, and the horizontal one CL ; fo as that the angle of re- 
clination BCK is greater than the diftance of the pole from 
the zenith ICB: defcribe a horizontal Dia/ thereon to am 
elevation of the pole, equal to the difference between the 
angle of reclination, and the elevation of the equator of the 
given place. 

To draw inclining, and reclining Drats trigonometrically. The 
inclination, or reclination of the plane, and the elevation 
of the pole being known; to find the angles made in the 
centre of an inclining, or reclining Dial, by the meridian, and 
hour-lines, 

Such Dial is properly a horizontal Dial, for a latitude equal 
to the particular elevation of the pole on the plane of the 
Dial, Its angles, therefore, are found by the canon laid down 
for horizontal Dials, 

As to the elevation of the pole, on the Dial plane, it is thus 
found : the plane being inclined ; either its inclination is greater 
than the elevation of the pole of the place; or lef; or i 
is equal thereto. In the two firft cafes, for upper /outh, or 
lower orth Dials, the particular elevation of the pole on 
the plane, is had by taking the difference between the ele- 
vation of the pole of the place, and the inclination of the 
plane: and in the latter cafe, the Dial is a polar Dial, wherein 
the hour-lines will be parallel, by reafon that the plane being 
placed on the axis of the world, neither of the poles can be 
reprefented thereon, 

For upper zorth, and lower fouth Dials: 1. If the inclination 
be greater than the complement of the elevation, the comple- 
ment of the inclination muft be added to the complement of 
the elevation. 2. If it be lefs, the inclination muft be added to 
the elevation, 3. If it be equal, the Dial will be an eguz- 
noétial Dial, wherein the angles at the centre will be equal to 
the fun’s diftance from the meridian. 

Deinclined Dx avs, are thofe which both decline, and incline, or 

recline, See DEINCLINED. 
The ufe of inclined, reclined, and efpecially deinclined Dials, 
is very rare; the geometrical, and’ trigonometrical conftruc- 
tion of thefe laft, therefore, as being fomewhat intricate with- 
al, we here chufe to omit, and refer fuch as may have a fancy: 
for fuch a Dia/, to an univerfal mechanical method of draw- 
ing all kinds of Dials here fubjoined. 

An eafy method to deferibe a Diax, on any kind of plane, by means 
of an equinoctial Dial or circle. Suppofe ¢. gr. a Dial re- 
quired on a horizontal plane: if the plane be immoveable, as 
ABDC (fig. 18.) find a meridian line GF: or if moveable, 
affume the meridian at pleafure. Then by means of the 
triangle EKF, whofe bafe is applied on the meridian line, 
raife the equinoctial Dia? Hy, till the index GI becomes 
parallel to the axis of the world, (which is had, if the 
angle KEF be equal to the elevation of the pole) and the 
12 a-clock line on the Dial hang over the meridian line of 
the plane, or the bafe of the triangle, If then in the night~ 
time a lighted candle being fucceffively applied to the axis GI, 
fo as the fhadow of the index, or ftyle GF fall upon one hour- 
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line after another; the fame fhadow wil! mark out the ‘feveral 
hour-lines on the plane ABCD. 

Noting the points, therefore, on the fhadow, draw lines 
through them to G: then an indéx being fixed in G, ac- 
cording to the angle IGF, its fhadow will point out the fe- 
veral hours by the light of the fun. 

Ifa Dial were required on a vertical plane ; having raifed the 
equinottial circle, as above direGted, pufh forward ‘the index 
GI, till the tip thereof I, touch the plane. 

If the plane be inclined to the horizon, the elevation of the 
pole fhould be found on the famé ; and the angle of the tri- 
angle KEF fhould be made equal thereto. 

Note, Befide the feveral fpectes of Dials, abovementioned, 
which are faid to be with centres; there are others, calléd Dials 

. without centres. i, 

Diars without Centres, aré thofe whole hour- lines do really con- 
verge, but fo flowly that the centre they converge towards, 
canot be exprefled on the given plane. 

Horizontal Dias without Centres are to be made for places, the 
elevation of whofe pole is either very fmall; or very grear. 
Vertical Diaxs without Centres are for places, the elevation of 

whofe pole is very great. 
_ For the Furniture of Diars. Sce Furniture. 

Ring-Drac. Rino Dial, 

Portable-Diar. S Rine Dial. 

Quadrantal-Drat. e° ) Herodiftic QUADRANT, 

Rofietting-Diar. ReFfiectTinc Dial. 

Noéurnal, or Night-Diat, is that which fhews the hours of 
the night. 

OF this there are’two kinds, Lunar, and Siderial. 

Moon-Diar, ot Lunar-DiAx, is that which fhews the hour of 
the night, by means of the light, or fhadow of the moon 
projected thereon from ahi index. 

To deferibe a Mosn-Drar, Suppofe, e, gr. a horizontal Moon- 
Dial required : draw firft a horizontal Sun-Dial: then ereé& 
two perpendicilars AB, and CD, (fig. 1g.) to the line of ra 
a-clock, and dividing the interval GF into 12 equal parts ; 
through the feveral points of divifion draw lines parallel thereto, 
Now, appropriating the firft line CD to the day of the new 
moon, and the fecond to the day when the moon comes an 
hour later to the meridian than the fun, their interfeCtions 
with the hour-lines will give points, through which to draw a 
curve line 12, 12, for the meridian line of the moon. After 
thé like manner deteriine the other hour-lines r. 1, 2. 2, 3. 3, 
&c. which the fhadow of the moon projeéted from the ftyle 
of the Dia/ interfects at the refpeétive hours. Then blot out the 
Hour-lines of the Suz-Dial, together with the perpendiculars, 
whereby the lunar-hours were drawn, and divide the interval 
GF, by other parallel lines into 15 equal parts, anfwering to 
the 15 days between new and full moon. Laftly, to thefe 
lines write the feveral days of the moon’s age. 

Now, the moon’s age being learnt from a calendar, the in- 
terfection of the line of the moon’s age, with the lunar hour- 
lines, will give the hour of the night. 

After the fame manner may any other Sun-Dial be converted 
into a Moon-Dial. 

To draw a Portable Moon-Diat. On a plane that may be 

raifed according to the elevation of the equator defcribe a cir- 
cle AB (fig. 20.) and divide its circumference into 29 equal 
parts. From the fanie centre C defcribe another moveable 
circle DE, which divide into 24 equal parts, or hours, 
In the centre C ere&t an index, as for an equinoétial 
Dial. ‘ 
This Dial being duly placed’ after the manner of an equi- 
noétial Dial, and the 12 a-clock line brought to the day 
of the moon’s age: the fhadow of the index will give the 
hour. 

Lo ufe a Solar, asa Lunar-DrAt, i.e. to find the hour of the 
night by a Sun-Dial.—Obierve the hour which the fhadow of 
the index points at by moon-light : find the moon’s age in the 
calendar, and multiply the number of days by 3, the produ@ 
is the number of hours to be added to the hour {hewn by the 

_ fhadow, to give the hour required. 

DIALECT, AIAAEKYOs, the peculiar Janguage of fome 
Province; or part of a nation, formed by corruption of the 
general, or national language, 

Homer could fpeak five different languages in one verfe, 7. e. 
five Dialeéts, viz. the Attic, Ionic, Holic, the Doric, and 
the common Dialec? of the Greeks, 

The Bélognefe, Bergamafque, Tofcan, &c. are the Dialeés 
ef the Italian, The Gafcon, and Picard, are Dialeas of 
the French, . 

DIALECTICA *, Drarectics, AIAAERTIKH, the art 
of reafoning and difputing juftly, 

* The word comes ftom the Greek Nareyouer, I difeourfe s 
formed of Ja, and Asya, dico, I fay. 
Zeno Elates was the firft who difcovered the natural feries of 
principles, ‘and conclufions, obferved in reafoning, and formed 
an art thereof, in form of a dialogue, which for this reafon 
was called Dialeética, 

a te Dialedica of the ancients is ufually divided into feveral 
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kinds : the firtt was &@@ Bieatica, that of Zeno Eleates, which 
was threefold: viz. Confecutionum, Colloguationum, and Cons 
tentionum.—The firft confifting of rules for deducing, or draw 
ing conclufions : the fecond, the art of dialogue, which be- 
came of fuch univerfal ufé in philofophy, that all reafoning 
was called Interrogation, hen, fyllogifm being laid afide, 
the philofophers did all by dialogue ; it lying on’the refpon- 
dent, to conclude, and argue from the feveral conceflions 
made, 

The laft part of Zeno’s Dialeétics, Eewtx, was contentious, 
or the art of difputing, and contradiéting ; though fome, par- 
ticularly Laertius, afcribe this part to Protagoras, 2 difciple of 
Zeno. é 

The fecond is the Dialectica Megarica, whofe author is Eu- 
clid, not the mathematician, but another, of Megara. He 
gave much into the method of Zeno, and Protagoras : 
Though there are two things appropriated to him: the firft, 
that he impugned the demonttrations of others, not by aif- 
fumptions, but conclufions ; continually making illations, and 
throwing in Ergo, Ergo, Ergo, Thefecond, that he fet alide 
all arguments drawn from comparifon, or fimilitude, as in~ 
valid, 

He was fucceedéd by Eubulides, from whom the fophiftic way 
of reafoning is faid to be derived. In his time the art is de- 
feribed as manifold: Mentiens, Fallens, Electra, Obveletu, 
Acervalis, Cornuta, and Calva. Sée SopwHisM. 

The third is the Dialeéics of Plato, which he propofes as a 
kind of analyfis, to dire& the human mind, by dividing, de- 
fining, and bringing things to the frft truth; where being ar- 
tived, and ftopping there a little, it applies it {elf to explain 
fenfible things; but with a view to return to the firft truth, 
where alone it can reft. Such is the idea of Plato’s analyfis. 
The fourth is Ariftotle’s Dialeetics, containing the doétrine 
of fimple words, delivered in his book of Predicaments: the 
doétrine of propofitions, in his book, de Tnterpretatione: and 
that of the feveral kinds of fyllogifm, in his books of analytics, 
topics, and elenchus’s. 

The fifth is the Dialeétics of the Stoics, which they calla 
part of philofophy, and divide into rhetoric, and Dialeéic : 
to which fome add oric, ordefinitive, whereby things are juftly 
defined ; comprehending likewife the canons, or criterions of 
truth. 

The Stoies, before they come to treat of fyllogifms, have two 
principal places, the one about thé word fignifying ; the other 
about the thing fignified. On occafion of the firft, they 
confider abundance of things belonging to the grammarians 
province, what, and how many letters, what is a word, 
diction, fpeech, &¢. Onoccation of the Jatter, they con- 
fider things themfelves, not as without the mind, but as 
in it, received in by means of the fenfes, Accordingly, 
they firft teach, that mil fit in ihtellectu, quod non prius fu- 
erit in fenfu, whatever is in the mind, came thither by the 
fenfes: and that, aut incurfione fui, as Plato, who meets 
the fight ; aut fimilitudine, as Cxlar by his effigy ; aut pro- 
portione, either by enlarging, as a giant, or by diminifhing, 
asa pigmy ; aut tranflatione, 23a cyclops; aut compofitione, 
as acentaur; aut contrario, as death; aut privatione, as a 
blind man. 

The fixth is Epicurus’s Dialeéics. For though he feems to 
have defpifed Dialeéic, he cultivated it with vigour: he was 
only averfe to that of the Stoics, who, he thought, attributed 
too much thereto ; as pronouncing him alone wife, who was 
well verfed in Dialeétics, For this reafon Epicurus feeming 
to fet afide the common Dialeéfies, had recourfe to another 
way, viz, to certain canons, which he fubftituted in their 
ftead, the collection whereof he called Canonica. And as all 
queftions in philofophy are either, de re, or de voce ; he gave 
feparate rules for each, 

DIALECTICAL Arguments, in logic, are fuch as are only 
probable, and do not convince, or determine the mind abfo- 
lutely to either fide of the queftion. 

DIALLING, the art of drawing fun, moon, and ftar- dials, 
on any given plane, or on the furface of any given body. 
See Drar. 

‘The Greeks and Latins call thisart Gnomonica,and Sciatherica, 
by reafon it diftinguifhes the hours by the fhadow of a gno- 
mon, Some call it Photo-/eiatherica, by reafon the hows are 
fometimes fhewn by the light of the fun, Laftly, other call 
it Horologiography, 
The antiquity of dials is beyond doubt. Some attribute their 
invention to Anaximenes Milefius; and others to Thales, 
Vitruvius mentions one made by the ancient Chaldee hifto- 
rian Berofus, on a reclining plane, almoft parallel to the 
equinoGial. Ariftarchus Samius invented the hemifpherical 
dial. And there were at the fame time fome {pherical ones, 
with a needle for a gnomon. The difcus of Ariftarchus, was 
an horizontal dial, with its limb raifed up all around, to pre~ 
vent the fhadow ftretching too far. 
But it was late ere the Ramans became acquainted with 
dials, The firft fun dial at Rome was fet up by Papyrius 
Curfor, about the year of the city 460, before which time, 
3L fays 


fags Pliny, there is no mention of any account of time but by 
the fun’s rifing, and fetting: The firft Dial was fet up at or 
near the temple of Quirinus, but it went ill: about 30 years 
after, M. Valerius Meffala being conful, brought out of 
Sicily another dial, which he fet up on 4 pillar near the 
roftrum ; but for want of its being made for that latitude, it 
could not go true, They made ule of it g9 years 5 till Mar- 
tius Philippus fet up another more exact, 

But there feem to have been dials among the Jews much ear- 
lier than any of thefe. Witnels the dial of Ahaz, who be- 
gan to reign 400 years before Alexander, and within 12 
years of the building of Rome ; mentioned by Ifaiah, chap. 
XXXVIIL. verfe 8. fi 

Dialling is wholly founded on the firft motion of the heavenly 
bodies, and chiefly the fun; or rather on the diurnal rotation 
ofthe earth; fo that the elements of fpherics, and the fphe- 
rical aftronomy fhould be maftered, ere a perfon advances 
to the doétrine of dialling. The doétrine, or theory, we 
fay, for as to the practice, or the operations themfelves di- 
ftin@ from the demonftrations, nothing is more eafy, and ob- 
vious, 
The firft profeffed writer on dialling, is Clavius 5 who de- 
monftrates all, both the theory, and the operations, after the 
rigid manner of the ancient mathematicians ; but fo intricate- 
ly, that probably no body, ever read them all. Dechales, 
and Ozanam, give much eafier in their Courfes, and Wolfius 
in his Elements. M. Picard has given a new method of 
making large dials, by calculating the hour-lines; and Mr. 
de la Hire, in his dialling, printed in 1683, a geometrical 
method of drawing hour-lines from certain points, determined 
by obfervation. Eberhardus Walperus, in 1625, publithed 
his dialling, wherein he lays down a method of drawing the 
primary dials on a very eafy foundation. The fame foun- 
dation is defcribed at length by Sebaftian Munfter, in his Ru- 
dimenta Mathematica, publithed in 1551. Sturmius, in 1672, 
publifhed a new edition of Welperus’s dialling, with the addi- 
tion of a whole fecond part, about inclining, and declining 
dials, &c. In 1708, the fame work, with Sturmius’s addi- 
tions, was republifhed with the addition of a fourth part, con- 
taining Picard’s, and de la Hire’s methods of drawing large 
Dials, which makes much the beft, and fulleft book on the 
fubject. Peterfon, Michael, and Muller, have each wrote on 
dialling, in the German tongue; Coetfius in his Horalagiogra- 
phia plana, printed in 1689 : Gauppenius, in his Gnomonica 
‘Mechanica, and Bion, in his Ufe of Mathematical Inflruments. 

DIALinc-Globe, is an inftrument made of brals, or wood, 
with a plane fitted to the horizon, and an index ; particularly 
contrived to draw all forts of dials, and to give a clear exhibi- 
tion of the principles of that art. 

Diarrinc-Sphere, is an inftrument made of brafs, with feveral 
femi-circles fliding over one another, ona moving horizon, 
to demonftrate the nature of the doétrine of {pherical triangles, 
and to give a true idea of the drawing of dials on all manner 
of planes. 

Drariinc-Lines,or Scales, are graduated lines, placed on rules, 
or the edges of quadrants, and other inftruments, to expedite 
the conftruction of dials, 

‘The principal of thefe linesare, 1. A fcale of fix hours, which 
is only a double tangent, or two lines of tangents each of 4.5 
degrees, joined together in the middle, and equal to the whole 
line of fines, with the declination fet againft the meridian al- 
titudes in the latitude of London, fuppofe, or whatever place 
jt is made for, ‘The radius of which line of fines is equal to 
the dialling {cale of fix hours. 2. A line of latitudes, which 
js fitted to the hour-{cale, and is made by this canon ; as the 
radius is to the chord of go degrees: fo are the tangents of 
each refpective degree of the line of latitudes, to the tangents 
of other arches. And then the natural fines of thofe arches are 
the numbers, which taken from a diagonal fcale of equal 
parts, will graduate the divifions of the line of latitude to any 
radius. The line of hours, and latitudes is general for prick- 
ing down all dials with centres. : 

DraLvinc, inamine, called alfo Plumming, is the ufing of a 
compafs, (which they call Dia/) and along line, to know 
which way the load, ‘or vein of oar inclines, or where to fhift 
an air-fhaft, or bring an adit to a defired place. See Mine. 
See Supplement Article Plumming. 

DIALIA, in antiquity, facrifices performed by the flamen Di- 

alis, or prieft of Jupiter. 
It was not, however, of fuch abfolute neceffity, that the Dia- 
ia were performed by the flamen Dialis; but that others 
might officiate, We find in Tacitus, Annal, Lib. III. cap. 
58. that if he were fick, or detained by any other public em- 
ploy, the pontifices took his place. 

DIALIS *, in antiquity, a Latin term, fignifying fomewhat 
that belongs to Jupiter. 

* The word is formed from Asos, the genitive of Zeus, Jupiter. 

Flamen Diaris. See the article FEAMEN. 

DIALOGUE *, aconverfation of two, or more perfons, ei- 
ther by word of mouth, or in writing. 

* The word is formed from the Latin Dialogus, of the Greek 
Alaroyos, which fignifies the fame. 


Dialogue, is greatly recommended by many authors, and is 


® 
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the moft ancient form of writing ; and that wherein the firft 
authors wrote moft of their pieces. The archbifhop of Cam- 
bray gives a fine account of the advantages of Dialogue, 
at the head of his paftoral inftruétion. — The holy Spirit 
himfelf has not dildained to teach us in Dialogue, wiz. 
patience, in the book of Job, and love of God, in the Can- 
ticles. Juftin Martyr opened this way, in his controverfy 
againft the Jews ; and Minutius Felix followed it in his againtt 
he idolaters. It is in this form, that Origen judged he could 
eft refute the error of Marcion. The great Athanafius 
hought it no diminution to the majefty of myfteries of faith, 
o maintain them by the familiarity of Dialogue. This way 
f writing St. Bafil alfo chofe as the moft proper to convey 
1ofe rules, which have fince illumined all the eaft. The arts 
f Dialogue were admirably put in practice by Gregory Nazi- 
nzen, and his brother Czefarius, for conveying the fublimeft 
ruths, Sulpitius Severus could not do better, than publifh 
he wonders of folitude ina kind of converfations. A volume 
f St. Cyril of Alexandria, is almoft filled with Dialogues, 
wherein he explains the moft dogmatical truths, relating to 
the incarnation. The myftery of Jefus Chrift is treated of in 
the fame manner by the learned Theodoret. St. Chryfoftom 
found no methed more promifing to exprefs the eminence, 
and danger of the priefthood, Who is not acquainted with 
e beautiful Dialogue of St. Jerom, wherein he refufes the 

Luciferians ? who does not admire St. Auguftine’s Dialogues, 
and efpecially thofe on free will, where he goes back to the 
origin of fin; againft the Manichees ? The tradition of the 
folitaries in the defart, is finely illuftrated in the conferences 
of Caffian, which have fpread the fame light through the weft, 
that the eaft received from St. Bafil, Gregory the Great 
deemed Dialogue worthy the gravity of the apoftolic fee. 
The Dialogues of St. Maximus, on the fubje& of the trinity, 
are famous throughout all the church, St. Anfelm fhewed 
the force of his genius in his Dialogues on the fundamentals of 
relgion,— Profane antiquity likewife made ufe of the art of 
Dialogue, and that, not only on humorous, and comical fub- 
jets, as Lucian did, but alfo on the moft ferious and abftract 5 
fuch are the Dialogues of Plato, and thofe of Cicero, which 
turn altogether on fubjects of philofophy, or politics. Among 
the moderns, the principal Dialogifts, are M. de Fenelon, 
archbifhop of Cambray, M. Pafchal, in his Provincial Let- 
ters; F. Bohours, in his Entretiens d’ Ari/te, &9. d’ Eugene 5 
M. Fontenelle, in his Dialogues of the dead, and plurality of 
worlds, &c. 

DiaLocue, in mufic, is a compofition for at leaft two voices, 
or two inftruments, which anfwer each other ; and which fre- 
quently uniting at the clofe, make a trio with the thorough- 
bafs. 

Such are many of the fcenes inthe Italian and French opera’s. 

DIALTHA, in pharmacy, an unguent thus called from its 
bafis, which is root of the a/thea, or marfhmallow. 

Tt confifts of mucilages drawn from that root, and from lin- 
feed and fenugreek feed. The other ingredients are common 
oil, wax, refin, and turpentine. 

It is efteemed proper to foften, and diffolve 5. aflwage pains of 
the fide, foften callus’s, and ftrengthen the nerves.— It is ap— 
plied, by rubbing it on the part affected. 

DIALYSIS, in grammar, a character, confifting of two points 
++ placed over two vowels of a word, which would otherwife 
make adipthong; but are hereby parted into two fyllables. 
As in, Mofaic. See Diz#REs1s. 

DIAMARGARITON, in pharmacy, a medicine denomi- 
nated from pearls, called in Latin margarite ; which area 
principal ingredient therein. 

There are two kinds: the Jat and the co/d, but both are difus’d 
at this time. 

Hot DIAMARGARITON, is a powder compofed of pearls, pelli-~ 
tory, ginger, nutmeg, cinnamon, and diverfe other hot ingre- 
dients—lIt is reputed hyfteric, it ftrengthens the womb, pro- 
motes the menfes, and affifts digeftion. 

Cold DIAMARGARITON, isa folid eletuary, compofed of pearls 
ground fine, and white fugar diffolved in rofe water, or that 
of buglofs, and boiled to a confiftence. — It ftrengthens the 
ftomach, moderates the too abundant acids, ftops the {pitting 
of blood, and loofenefs of the belly. 

Compound cold DIAMARGARITON, isa powder made of pearls, 
red rofes, flowers of nenuphar, and violet, lignum loes, red and 
citron fantal, tormentil root, feeds of melon, endive, &c,— 
Tt is cardiac and ftrengthening, facilitates refpiration, and cor- 
reéts malignant humours, 

DIAMASTIGOSIS, in antiquity. — It was a cuftom among 
the Lacedemonians, for the children of the moft diftinguifhed, 
families, to flafh and tear each others bodies with rods before 
the altars of the gods; the fathers, and mothers, who were 
prefent at the fpeétacle, animating and exciting them all the 
while, not to give the leaft fign of pain, or concern. This 
practice they called Diama/ftigofis,a Grecx term, derived from 
drapastyse, I whip, fcourge. 

The defign hereof, apparently, was no other than to harden 
their youth, and inure thern betimes to blows, wounds, “c. 
that they might defpife them when they came to war 
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DIAMETER, in geometry, a right line pafling through the 
centre ofa circle, and terminated on each fide by the circum- 
ference thereof, 

Or, Diameter may be defined a chord paffing through the cen- 
tre of a circle.—Such is the line AE (Tab. Geometry, Sig. 27.) 
pafling through the centre C, 

Half a Diameter, as CD, drawn from the centre C to the 
circumference, is called the Semi-Diameter, or Radius. 

The Diameter divides the circumference into equal parts,-— 
And hence we have a method of defcribing a femi-circle upon 
any line ; afluming a point therein for the centre. The Dia- 
meter is the greateft of all the chords. 4 

To find the ratio of the DiAMETER to the circumference.—This 
has been greatly fought for by the mathematicians: and no 
wonder ; in as much as if this were juttly given, the quadra- 
ture of the circle were atchieved. 

Archimedes firft propofed a method of finding it, by regular 
polygons in{cribed in a circle, till arriving at a fide fubtending 
an exceeding fmall arch, and then feeking a fide of fimilar 
polygon circumferibed : each of thele being multiplied by the 
number of fides of the polygon, give the perimeter of the po- 
Jygon both infcribed, and circum{cribed. In which cafe, the 
ratio of the Diameter to the circumference of the circle, is 
greater than that of the fame Diameter to the perimeter of the 
circum(cribed polygon, but lefs than that of the Diameter to 
the perimeter of the polygon infcribed. The difference be- 
tween both gives the ratio of the Diameter to the circumfe- 
rence in numbers nearly true. 

That divine author, as already ebferved, by polygons of 96 
fides, found the ratio of the Diameter to the circumference to 
be as 7 to 22; wiz. fuppofing the Diameter 1, the perimeter 
of the in{cribed polygon is found 33°, and that of the circum- 
fcribed 37. 

After his example, later Authors have found out rsatio’s 
yet nearer truth ; but none fpent fo much time on it 
as Van Ceulen, who, after immenfe pains, found, that 
fuppofing the Diameter 1, the circumference is lefs than 2% 
14159265358979323846264338387950,and yet greater than 
the fame number with only the lait figure o changed into r. 
But as fuch prolix numbers are too unweildy for practice, 
many of our prefent practical geometricians aflume the Dia- 
meter to be to the circumference as 100 to 3143 or in greater 
circles as 10000 to 31415; in which proportion Ptolemy, 
Vieta, and Huygens agree with Van Ceulen. ; 

Ad. Metius gives us the ratio £13 to 355, which is the moft 
accurate of all thofe expreffed in {mall numbers ; as not erring 
3 in 10000000. aha : 

The Diamerer of a circle being given, to find the circum- 
ference, and area; and the circumference being given, to find 
the Diameter —The ratio of the Diameter tothe circumference 
being had, as in the laft article, that of the circumference to 
the Diameter is had likewife. ‘Then the circumference being 
multiplied into the fourth part of the Diameter, gives the area 
of the circle—Thus, if the Diameter be 100, the circumfe- 
rence will be 314, and the area of the circle 7850. But 
the {quare of the Diameter is 10000: therefore, this is to 
the area of the circle as 10000 to 7850, that is as rc00 to 
785 nearly. 

‘The area of a circle being given, to find the Diamerer.—To 
785, 1000, and the given area of the circle 246176, find a 
fourth proportional, viz. 3113600, which is the fquare of the 
Diameter, Out of this extract the fquare-root, and it is the 
Diameter it felf, 

Diameter of a conic feétion, isa right line, as AD, (Tab. 
Conics, fig. 5.) biflecting all the ordinates MM, &c. in Re 

&c. See Conic. ; 
This, when it cuts the {aid lines at right angles, is more par- 
ticularly called the axis of the curve, or fection, 

Tranfuerfe DiaMerenr, isa right line, as AB (Tab. Conies, fig. 
6. N° 2.) which being continued each way between two 
curves, billets parallel right lines between the fame, as MM. 

Conjugate DiaMETER, is a right line, biffeting lines drawn 
parallel to the tranfverfe Diameter. See ConyjuGarTe. 
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DIAMETER ofa fpbere, is the Diameter of the femi-circlé by 
whofe rotation the {phere is generated ; called alfo the axis of 


the ee a 

no aes of gravity, is a right line pafling through the 
centre of gravity, 

Diamever, in aftronomy.—The Diameters of the heavenly 
hodies, are either apparent, i. e. fuch as they appear to the 
eye; or real, i, e, fuch as they are in themfelves, 

‘The apparent DiamETeERS meafured with a micrometer, are 
found different, in different circum{tances and parts of their 
orbits, 


Diamerer of a Column, 
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Greateft, Mean ft. 

MTN ier | MER 

Appar, Diam. of the Sun accord. to Ptolemy. 33 20 | 32 18 31 26 
to Tycho 32 0| 31 of30 9 

Kepler 31 4} 30 30]30 a 

Ricciolus 32 8] 3i 4of3r 0 

Caffini 32 10] 3% go] 31 8 

dela Hire 32 43} 32 10] 31 38 

of the Moon accord. ro Ptolemy 35 20 |——~ } 31 20 
Tycho in the Conjuné. 28 48 |—— } 25 36 

in the Oppof. 36 o |——— 32 0 

Kepler 32 44 |__| 30 o 

dela Hire 33 30 |——_ 29 30 

of Saturn according taTycho 2 12 I sof itr 34 
Hevelius 019} 0 16] 0 14 

Huygens 39 oO 

of Jupiter according to Tycho 3 59] 245) 2 14 
Hevelius 0 24} 0 18] 0 14 

Huygens 4 

of Mats according to Tycho 6 46} 1 40] 0 57 
Hevelius 020! 0 5s] 0 2 

Huygens © 30 

of Venus according ta Tycho 4 ZOUGUNs hints 52 
Hevelius 1 5) 016] 0 9 

Huygens 1.25 

of Mercury accord. to Tycho 3.57] 210} 1 29 
Hevelius 0 11 Cot) Lito a ey: 

The great difference between Tycho, and the other two 


aftronomers, is owing to this, that Tycho, in imitation of 
the ancients, meafured the Diameters, as they appear to the 
naked eye; whereas Hevelius and Huygens ufed telefcopes, 
whereby a deal of fpurious luffre, which otherwife makes them 
appear bigger than they are, is taken of. 


For the true Disamerairs of the fun, and planets, and their 


See Semipramernr. ; 

is its thicknefs juft above the-bafe; 
From this the module is taken, which meafures all the other 
parts of the column. 

Diameter of the Diminution, is that taken from the top of 
the fhaft, See DiminuTion. ‘ 

DiAmerer of the Swelling, is that taken at the height of one 
third from the bale, 

DIAMOND in natural hiftory, by the ancients called 4da- 
mant, a precious ftone, the firft in rank, value, hardne(s, and 
luftre, of all gems, 

The goodnefs of Diamonds confit in their water, or colour, 
luftre, and weight: the moft perfect colour is the white, 
Their defeéts are veins, flaws, fpecks of red or black fand, and 
a bluifh or yellowifh cat. y 

In Europe, the lapidaries examine the goodnefs of their rough 
Diamonds, their water, points, &c, by day-light: in the 
Indies, they do it by night ; in order to which, a holeis made 
in a wall a foot {quare, and therein a lamp is placed, with a 
thick wick, by the light whereof they judge of the tone, hold- 
ing it in their fingers, 

The water, called Caleftis, is the wort of all, and yet is 
fomewhat difficult to difcover in a rough Diamond. The only 
infallible way is to examine it in the fhade of fome tufted tree, 
As to the diftinguifhing of Diamonds from other ftones, Dr, 
Wall, in the Philofephical Tranfaétions, feems to have foundan 
infallible method :'a Diamond, withan ealy, flight frition in the 
dark, with any foft, animal fubftance, as the finger, woollen, 
filk, or the like appears luminous in its whole body : nay, ifyou 
keep rubbing for fome time, and then expofe it to the eye, it 
will remain fo for fome time. If the fun be 18 degrees below 
the horizon ; holding up a piece of bays,- or flannel ftretched 
tight between both hands, at fome diftance from the eye; and 
another rubbing the other fide of the bays, or flannel, pretty 
brifkly witha Diamond; the light is mueh more vivid and plea- 
fant than any other way. But what Dr, Wall judges moft 
furprizing is, that a Diamond, being expofed to the open air, 
in view of the fky, gives almoft the {ame light of icfelf, with- 
out rubbing, as if rubbed in a dark room: but, if in the open 
air, you put the hand, or any thing a little over it, to prevent 
its immediate communication with the fky ; it gives no light 5 
which is a diftinguifhing criterion of a Diamond. 

Rough Diamonn, is that not yet cut, but juft as it comes out 
of the mine, 

Brilliant Diamonp, is that eut in faces both a-top, and bottom, 
and whofe table, or principal face a-top is flat. 

Rofe Diamonp, is that quite flat underneath, 
part cut in diverfe little faces, 
whereof terminate in a point. 

Table Diamonn, is that which has a large fquare face a-top, 
encompaffed with four leffer, 

Diamonds are found in the Eaft-Indiés, and that principally in 
the kingdoms of Golconda, Vifapour, Bengale, and the ifland 
of Borneo. There are four Mines, or rather two mines, and 
two tivers, whence Diantorids are drawn.—The mines are, 
1. that of Raolconda, in the province of Carnatica, five days 
journey from Golconda, and eight from Vifapour. It has been 
difcovered about 200 years, 2. That of Gani, or Coulour, 
feven days journey from Golconda, caftwardly, Lt was difco- 
vered 


Proportion to each other, 
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vSred 120 years ago by a peafant, who digging in the ground 


1 
found’a natural fragment of 25 caraéts, 3. That of Soumel- | 


pour, a latge town in the kingdom of Bengale, near the 
Didmiond-minz. This is the moft ancient of them all: it fhould 
father be called that of Goual, which is the name of the river, 
in the‘fand whereof thefe ftones are found. Laftly, the fourth 
mine, or rather the fecond river, is that of Succudan, in the 
ifland of Borneo. 

Dramony-mine of Raolconda. 
this mine the earth is fandy, and full of rocks, and copfe. 
In thefe rocks are found feveral little veins, of half, and fome- 
times a whole inch broad, out of which the miners, with a 
kind of Hooked irons, draw the fand, or earth, wherein the 
Diamonds ate ; breaking the rocks when the vein terminates, 
that the track may be found again, and continued. When a 
fufficient quantity of earth, or fand is drawn forth, they wath 
it tWwo or three times, to feparate the ftones therefrom, “The 
miners work quite naked, except for a thin linnen cloth be- 
fore them; and befides this precaution, they have likewife 
infpe€tors; to prevent their concealing of ftones : which, how- 
ever, in fpite of all this care, they frequently find means to 
do, by watching opportunities when they are’not obferved, 
and {wallowing them down. 

DriaMonp-mine of Gani, or Coulour. In this: mine are 
found a great number of ftones from 10 to 40 caraéts, and even 
more; ahd it was there that thefamous Diamondof Aureng-Zeb, 
the Great Mogul, which before it was cut, weighed 793 ca- 
yas, was found. Thé ftones of this mine are not very clear 5 
their water is ufually tinged with the quality of the foil; be- 
ing black where that is marfhy, red where it partakes of red, 
and fometimes green, and yellow, if the ground happen to be 
of thole colours. — Another defect of fome confequence is a kind 
ofgreafinefSappearing on thefe Diamonds,when cut, which takes 
Of part of their luftre.—T'Leve are ufually no lefs than 60000 
perfons, men, women, and children at work in this mine. 
When the miners have found a place where they intend to 
dig, they level another fomewhat bigger in the neighbourhood 
thereof, and inclofe it with walls about two foot high, only 
leaving apertures from fpace to fpace, to give paflage to the 
water, After a few fuperttitious ceremonies, and a kind of 
feaft, which the mafter of the mine makes the workmen, to 
encourage them, every one goes to his bufinels, the men dig- 
ging the earth in the place firft difcovered, and the women and 
children carrying it off into the other walled round, They dig 
12 or 74 feet deep, and till fuch time as they find water. ‘Chen 
they ceafe digging, and the water thus found ferves to wath 
the earth two or three times, after which it is let out at an 
aperture referved for that purpofe. This earth being well wafh- 
éd, and welldried, they fift it in a kind of open fieve, or riddle, 
muuch as we do corn in Europe ; then they thrafh it, and fife it 
afrefh; and laftly, they fearch it well with the hands to find the 
Diamonds. They work naked here, as in the mine of Raol- 
conda, and are watched after the like manner by infpectors, 

Diamonp-mine of Soumelpour, or river Goual,—Soumelpouris 
a large town built all of earth, and covered with branches of 
cacao-trees: the river Goual runs by the foot thereof, in its 
pafling from the high mountains towards the fouth to the 
Ganges, where it lofes its name. ft is from this river that are 
brought all our fine Diamond points, or fparks, called natural 
Sparks. They never begin to feek for Diamonds in this river till 
after the great rains areover, thatis, after the month of Decem- 
ber; and they ufvally even wait till the water is grown clear, 
which isnot before January. The feafon at hand, eight, or 
ten thoufand perfons of all ages, and fexes, come out of Soumel- 
pour, and the neighbouring villages. The moft experienced 


In the neighbourhood of 


among them fearch, and examine the fand of the river, go- | 


ing up it from Soumelpour to the very mountain whence it 
fprings, A great fign that there are Diamonds near, is, the 
finding of thofe ftones which we Europeans call thunder- 
ftones. When all the fand of the river, which at that time 
is very low, has been well examined, they proceed to take up 
that wherein they judge Diamonds likely to be found; which 
3$ done after the following manner: they dam the place round 
with ftones, earth, and fafcines, and lading out the water, 
dig about two feet deep: the fand thus got is carried into a 
place walled round on the bank of the river.—The reft is 
performed after the fame manner as at Coulour, and the work- 
men are watched with equal ftrictnefs, 

Diamonp-mine in the ifland of Borneo, or river of Succudan,— 
We are but little acquainted with this mine; the queen who 
reigns in that part of the ifland not allowing ftrangers to have 
any commerce in thefe ftones : though there are very fine ones 
to be bought at Batavia, brought thither by ftealth. They were 
anciently imagined to befofter than thofe of the other mines, but 
experience fhews, they are in no refpe€t inferior to them. 
Befide thefe four Diamond mines, there have been two other 
difcovered ; one of them between Coulour and Raolconda, 
and the other in the province of Carnatica ; but they were 
both clofed up almoft as foorvas difcovered: that of Carnatica, 
by reafon the water of the Digmonds was always either black, 
or yellow; and the other, on account of their cracking, and 
flying in pieces when cut and ground. 

The Diamond, we have already obferved,, is the hardeft of all 


| 
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préciows ones. Tt can only be cut, and ground by it felf, 
and its‘own fubftance. To bring it to that perfeétion which 
augments its price {0 confiderably, they begin by rubbing feve- 
ral againfl each other, while rough ; alter having firft glued 
them to the ends of two wooden blocks, thick enough to be 
held in the hand, It is the powder thus rubbed off the ftones, 
and received in a little box for the purpofe, that ferves to 
grind and polifh the others. 

‘Digmond: are cut, and polifhed by means of a mill, which 
turns. a wheel of foft iron fprinkled over with Diamond duft 
mixed with oil of olives. The fame duft, well ground, and 
diluted with water and vinegar, is fed in the fawing of Dia- 
monds 5 which is performed with an iron, or bra’s wire, as fine 
asa hair, Sometimes in lieu of fawing the Diamonds, they 
cleave them, efpecially if there be any vilible plates in them. 
But the Europeans are not ufually daring, or expert enough 
to run the rifque of cleaving, for fear of breaking. 

A rough Diamond muft be chofen uniform, of a good fhape, 
tranfparent, not quite white, and free of flaws, and fhivers. 
Black, rugged, dirty, flawey, veiny ftones, and all fuch as 
are not fit for cutting, they ufeto pound in a fteel mortar made 
for that purpofe ; and when pulverized, they ferve to faw, cut, 
and polifh the reft, Shivers are decafionéd in Diamonds by 
this, that the miners, to get them more eafily out of the vein, 
which winds betwéen two rocks, are often forced to break the 
rocks with huge iron wedges, which fhakes, and fills the ftone 
with cracks and fhivérs, The ancients had two miftaken no- 
tions with regard to the Diamond: the firft, that it became 
foft, by fteeping it in hot goat’s blood. And the fecond, that it 
was malleable, or bore the hammer. Experience fhews us the 
contrary ; there being nothing capable of mollifying the hard- 
nels of this ftone ; though its hardnefS be not fuch, that it 
will endure being ftruck at pleafure with the hammer. 

The fine(t Diaménds now in the world are that of the Great 
Mogul, weighing 279 caracts ; that of the great duke of Tuf- 
cany, weighing 139 caracts ; and that known in France un- 
der the name of grand fancy, which is one of the crov 
jewels, weighing 106 caracts, whence its name Sancy, whi 
is a corruption of cent fix, that is 106. Tavernier, by a rule 
which he had made for eftimating the value of Diamonds. 
computes that of the Gréat Mogul at 11723278 French 
livres, equivalent to 779244 pound fterling ; and that of the 
duke of Tufeany, at 2608335 livres, or 195374 pound fterling. 
The following is a rate, or mahner of eftimating the value of 
Diamonds, drawn up by a petfon well verfed in fuch matters, 
and which, for its curiofity, as well as the ufe it maybe of to 
perfons who deal in precious {tones, we judge, will not be 
unacceptable, 
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Tt muft be oblerved, however, that defeats in the water, or 
fhape ; red, or black {pots ; fhivers, and other failings, fre- 
quently found in thefe ftones, reduce the price by one third, 
and fometimes more, 

As to Brilliant Diamonps of very fmall cut, the price is al- 
ways lefs by one third, than that of Diamonds of a larger cut 5 
though the weights be the fame: the reafon is, that the latter 
fhew themfelves a great deal more when fet in their collets, 
than the former, 

Attempts have been made to produce artif 
but with no great-fuccefs. 

The faétitious Diamond; made in France, called Temple-Dia- 
mands, on account of the temple at Paris, where the beft of 
them are made, fall vaftly fhort of the genuine ones ; accord- 
ingly they are but little valued, though the confumption there- 
of is pretty confiderable for the habits of the a€tors onthe flage, 
&c. See Supplement, Articles Diamonp and PasTEs. 

DraMonp is an. inftrument of confiderable ufe in the glafs- 
manufactory, for {quaring the large plates, or pieces; and 
among glaziers, for cutting their gla{s. 

Thefe Diamonds are differently fitted up. That ufed for 
looking-glaffes, and other large pieces, is\ fet in an iron fer- 
xil two inches long, and a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
The reft of the cavity of the ferril is filled with melted lead, 
which keeps the Diamond firm in its place. 

The glaziers have a handle of box, or ebony, fitted into the 
ferril to hold it by, In the former there is a little piece 
of box croffing the ferril, in form of a little plane, covered at 
bottom with a thin copper-plate. 

Diamonp, in heraldry, is ufed to exprefs the black colour in 
the atchievements of noblemen. 

Gwillim diflikes the way of blazoning the coats of péers by 
precious ftones, inftead of metals, or colour, But the Englith 
practice allows it. See CoLour. 

Diamonp Gla/s, Seethe article Grass. 

DIAMORUM, alAMopan, acompofition in pharmacy, of. 
which there are two kinds; /imple, and compound.— 

Simple Dtamorum, is the common fyrup of mulberries, made 
of the juice of that fruit, boiled up with fugar,—It is good 
againft difeafes of the throat, and to ftop dyfenteries, 

There is alfo a fort of fimple Diamorum made of mulberry juice 
and honey, otherwife called Mulberry Rob.— 

Compound Diamonum, is made with mulberry juice, verjuice, 
myrrh, and faffron,—It is.ufed to deterge phlegm from the 
ftomach, and breaft, and to eale refpiration, 

DIANA’s Tree, Arbor Diane. Sce the article ARBOR. 

DIANUCUM *, in pharmacy, a kind of rob, made of the 
juice of green walnuts, and fugar, boiled together by a micde- 
rate fire, to the confiftence of honey. 

* The word is formed from dia; and xux, nucis, nut. 
It is good to ftrengthen the ftomach, promote fweat, and re- 
fift poifon, 

DIAPALMA, in pharmacy, a deficcative, or drying plaifter, 
faid to be fo denominated from the wood of the palm-tree, 
whereof the fpatula is to be made, that is to ftir it while boiling. 
It is compofed of common oil, hog’s fat, and litharge of gold. 
—lIt is good to dry, refolve, deterge, and cicatrize: and is 
the plaifter moft ufed for wounds, and ulcers. 

DIAPASMA *, a common name for all powders’ fprinkled on 
the body ; whether as perfumes or other wife. 

* The word comes from the Greek Nveraccuy, infpergere, to 
fprinkle. 

DIAPASON, in mufic, a mufical interval, otherwife called 
Oétave. 

The Diapa/fon is the firft, and moft perfect of the concords : 
if confidered /imply, it is but one harmonical interval ; though 
if confidered diatonically, by tones, and femi-tones, it contains 
feven degrees, viz. three greater tones, two lefler tones, and 
two greater femi-tones. . : 
The interval of a Diapafon, that is, the proportion of its 
@tave found to its acute, is as 2 to r. ‘ pa 

Diapason, among mufical inftrament-makers, is a kind of 
rule, or feale, whereby they adjuft the’ pipes of their organs, and 
cut the holes of their flutes, haut-bois, &c, in due proportion, 
for performing the tones, femi-tones, and concords juftly. 

A fquare being divided into eight equal parallelograms; the 
points wherein a digonal interfeéts all thefe parallelograms, 
exprefles all the ufual intervals in mafic: and on this principle 
it is, that the Diapa/on is founded. ae 
There is a particular kind of Diapa/on for trumpets ; . ferving 
asa ftandard, or,meafure, for the different magnitudes they 
muft have to perform the four parts of mufic. 

There is another for fack-buts, and ferpénts, fhewing how 
far they are to be lengthened, or fhortened, to rife or fall 
from one tone or interval to another, 

The bell-founders have likewife a Diapafon, or feale, ferving 
to regulate the fize, thicknefs, weight, &c. of their bells. 

DIAPASONDIAEX, in mufic, akind of compound concord ; 
whereof there are two forts: the greater, which is in the 

ratio of ro to 33 and the /e/s, in that of 16 to 5. 

DIAPASONDIAPENTE, in mufic, a compound confonance, 

in the ratio of triple of g to 3. 
Vou, I. 


ial Diamonds, 


DIAPASONDIATESSARON, in mufic, 4¢ompound concord, 


DIAPHORETIC, in medicine, 
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"The D: thafon-diapente is a fym phony made when’ the voice 


proceeds from the rit to-the 12th rote: TheWord is properly 
a term in the Greek mulic: we fhould now call it a 142 


in the ratio of 8 to 3. 
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The Diapafon-diatefjaron is a fympliony Wwhetein ‘thé voice 


proceeds from the firt tone to the elevehth.This thé mo- 


derns would rather call an eleven 


DIAPASONDITONE, in mufic, a compound concord; in 


po 
the proportion of roto 4, or 5 to 2! 


DIAPASONSEMIDITONE, a cothpotnd concord, ‘whofe 


terms are in the proportion of 12 to 5. 


DIAPEDESIS *, ATAMHAHSIS, ‘in medicine, an dozing 


of blood through the coats of ‘the veins, Or artéries; ~occa- 
fioned either by thé blood’s becoming too much diffolved,’ or 
attenuated ; or by the pores of the veflels- becoming too™pa- 
tent, and open. 

* The word is compounded of Sva, through 3 and qidaod, I leap. 
There are fome able phyficians who deny there can be any 
fuch a tenuity of blood, as that it fhall exude through the 
veffels, without any apperture made therein. , 


DIAPENTE *, in the ancient mufic, an interval making the 


fecond of the perfeét concords ; anfwering to what in-the mo- 
JG 3 S 
dern mufic which we more ufually call a perfect fifi. 
ip ; y 
* The word is formed of Sv, arid 7 frve. 

The Diapente is a fimple concord ; yet if confidered diatoni- 
cally, it contains four terms, viz. two greater tones, a lefler 
tone, and a greater femi-tone. The Diapente is the greater 
part of the diapafon, or o€tave, harmonically divided. It is 
produced when the voice paffes from its firft tone to its fifth. 


DtarenTe, isalfo ufed in pharmacy, fora compound of five 


feveral drugs, or ingredients. 


DIAPHANOUS *, in philofophy, a thing tranfparent, or 


that gives paflage to the rays of light; as water, air, glafs, 
talc, fine porcelané, &c. See TRANSPARENT. 
* The word is formed of Sa, through, and eatvw, 1 foew. 


DIAPHANEITY, in the fchools, the quality of a tran{parent 


body ; or that which denominates it fuch, See \DRANsPaA- 
RENCY. ¢ 

The Cartefians hold the Diaphancity of a body to confift: in 
the rectitude of its pores; that is, in their being, fituate in 
right lines; fo as that there is no intermediate fubftance to 
prevent the paflage of the rays’: and hence they argue, that 
the rendring glafs malleable is an impoffibility : for as foomas it 
becomes malleable, irs pores will ceafe to be fituate direétl 
againft each other ; and of confequence it will lofe its Dia= 
phaneity, the principal charaéter of glafs. 

Sir Ifaac Newton accounts for Diaphaneity from another prin- 
ciple, viz. from:the homogeneity, and fimiliarity between 
the medium, wherewith the pores are filled, and the matter 
of the body itfelf.—For the refraGtions the rays undergo in 
pafling thus out of the matter into the pores, 7; ¢. out of one 
medium into another, heing but finall, the progrefs of the 
ray is not fo much interrupted, but that it can make its way 
through the body, 


DIAPHOENIC, Drapnoznrcum, in pharmacy, a foft, pur- 


gative electuary ; thus called from the Dates, which make its 
bafis ; the palm-tree, whofe fruit they are, being called by 
Greeks! gow See Date. 

The other ingredients are penidies, almonds, turbith, ginger, 
white pepper, mace, cinnamon, rice, fennel, and carrotfeeds, 
and honey, 

The Electuarium: Diaphe-nicum purges chiefly ferofities, and 
excites the menfes.—It is alfo ued in dropfies, lethargies, apo- 
plexies, and palfies. 


DIAPHORESIS, ATA®OPHSIs, in medicine, «includes all 


difcharges made through the fkin; both fenfible, and infenfible : 
whence Diaphoretic, &c. Sce PeRsPtraTion, 

pplied to remedies that pro- 
mote the expulfion of humours by. intenfible per(piration, 
Diaphoretic is much of the fame import as Suda except 
that the latter promotes fenfible, and the former infenfible per- 
fpiration—Their only difference, therefore, is in the degree 
of activity. 


DiapHoretic Antimony, or mineral Diaphoretic, isa prepara- 


tion of antimony, the procels whereof fee under the article 
AnTIMony, 


DIAPHRAGM *, DraPHRAGMA, in anatomy, apart, po- 


pularly called the Midriff, and by anatomilts, Septum Tran/’- 
verfum, it isa nervous mufcle, feparating the breaft, or thorax, 
from the abdomen, or lower venter ; and fervina ava partition 


between the natural, and the vital parts as they 


* Tt was Plato, as Galen informs us, that firft called it Diaphragm, 
from the verb Siapear ut, to fe , or be be 
‘Till his time it had been called i 


a fword caufes the pa 
Its figure'is round; 1 


l bling a ray fith, ot thornback. It con- 
fiftsof two circles, the one membranous; the other flefty 5 
3M though 
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though others will have both of them muttular : of twe arte- 
ries ; andtwoveins, called Phrenic ; and feveral branches of 
nerves. 

The firft, or fuperior circle arifes from the fternum, and the 
ends of the laft ribs: the fecond, or inferior, comes trom the 
vertebra of the loins. The upper is covered a-top with a 
membrane derived from the pleura ; and the lower is lined at 
bottom with another from the peritoneum. ‘ . 
Its fituation is oblique, being extended from the cartilago xi- 
phoides, by the extremes of the ribs, to the region of the loins. 
At is pierced in the middle for the paflage of the vena cava ; 
and in its lower part for the ocfophagus ; and between the 
produétions of the inferior circle pat the aorta, thoracic duc, 
and vena azygos. In its natural difpotition it 1s convex on the 
upper fide towards the breaft, and concave on the lower to- 
wards the belly. Hence it has two motions 5 the one of con- 
traction, the other of relaxation. : 

By the contraGtion, or {welling of the fibres, the Diaphragm 
becomes flat on each fide ; the confequence of which is, that 
the cavity of the breaft is enlarged, to give liberty for the 
lungs to receive the air in infpiration 5 and the cavity of the 
abdomen is leffened, and confequently the ftomach and intef- 
tines prefled, for the diftribution of the chyle, In its relaxa- 
tion, whereby it refumes its natural fituation, the cavity. of 
the breaft is diminifhed, and the lungs preffed for the expulfion 
of the air in ex(piration, 4 
On the Diaphragm, alfo, in great meafure, depend the a€tions 
of coughing, fneezing, yawning, laughing, the hiccup, Gc. 
between which motions there is fome connedtion caufed by 
the communication of the nerves of different parts, which meet 
in the Diaphragm. : 
Dr. Hook obferves, that an animal may be kept alive, with- 
out thorax, or Diaphragm, by blowing air into the lungs with 
a bellows ; of which he had made the experiment, = 

DraPHrRacmo is alfoa general name, given to all partitions, or 
feparations between two partsofa thing ; asthelittle perforated 
partitions in the tubes of long telefcopes. P 

DIAPHRAGMATIC, is applied to the arteries, veins, and 
nerves diftributed through the diaphragm. 

They are alfo called Phrenic, or Phrenetic. 

DIAPRE’, or Diarerv, in heraldry, a dividing of a field 
into planes, or compartiments, in the manner of fret-work ; 
and filling the fame with variety of figures. ; 

This chiefly obtains on bordures, which are diapered, or 
fretted over, and the frets charged with things proper to 
bordures : as in Zab. Herald. fig. 18. 

DIAPRUNUM, in pharmacy, a foft, purgative eleCtuary, 
thus called from the pulp of Damafcus prunes, which make 
its bafe. 

Diaprunum, is either fimple, or compound. 

Simple, or lenitive Diaprunum, confifts of the pulp afore- 
mentioned, with caffia, tamarins, rhubarb, red rofes, violet 
feeds, faunders wood, both red and citron, fcrapings of ivory, 
liquorice juice, and the four cold feeds. It is good to prepare, 
and foften the humours. 

Compound, or folutive DiAPRUNUM, is only the fimple, with 
the addition of half an ounce of fcammony to every pound of 
the eleGtuary, to render it more purgative. 

DIARRHODON *, AIAPPOAON, in pharmacy, a name 
given to diverfe compofitions, wherein rofes are a principal in- 
gredient. 

* The word is formed of dva, and fos oy, Ro/e. 

DrarrHopon Abbatis, isa cordial powder, fo denominated from 
the abbot who invented it. It confifts of red rofes, red, and 
citron faunders, lignum aloes, cinnamon, rhaponticum, {pike- 
nard, ivory, harts-horn, faffron, maftic, pearls, amber-gris, 
mufk, &c. It is ufed to ftrengthen the heart, ftomach, and 
liver, to affift in digeftion, and to prevent vomiting. 

"Phere are alfo Zrochi/ci DIARRHODON, compofed of red rofes, 
fhavings of ivory, the faunders, liquorice, mattic, faffron, cam- 
phor, and rofe-water. They are good to fortify the heart, 
itomach, and liver, and to ftop dyfenteries, and other fluxes 
of the belly, 

Pillule DiARRHODON are compofed of aloes, Trochifci Diar- 
thodon, wormwood leaves, maftic, and rock-falt. They 
firft purge, then fortify the ftomach, promote digeftion, and 
prevent a ftinking breath. But all thefe compofitions are out 
of ufe at prefent. 

DIARRHOEA *, ATAPPOIA, in medicine, a loofenefs, or 
flux of the belly ; or a profufe evacuation of liquid excrements 
by ftool. 

* The word is formed of the Greek Sve, through, and prey, to flow. 
The word, in the general, is ufed for any kind of flux of the 
belly ; but properly for that wherein the humour, or excre- 
ment flows out either pure, or mixed with, or without pain, 
in a fluid ftate. 

Diarrhea’s are of diverfe kinds, diftinguifhed by the diverfity 
of the excrements : fome being bilious ; fome ferous ; fome 
pituitous ; and fome purulent. 

‘The purulent always arife from fome abfcefs bu:ft in the 
body ; the reft either from morbid humours irritating the in- 


teftines, and exprefling the juices out of the adjacent parts ; 


DIASTEM, 


DIASTOLE *, in anatomy, expreffe 
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or from a laxnefs of the inteftinal fibres; of an extraordinary 
fermentation in the blood, whereby it dilcharges its excre- 
ments into the inteftin 
There are alfo Diarrhaa’s arifing from unwholfome foods, 
and the ftoppage of the other excretions, particularly perfpira- 
tion, It is a ftanding obfervation, that fuch as perfpire but 
little, are ever fubje&t toa Diarrhea; and on the contrary, 
people who perfpire much, are commonly coftive. 

Baglivi mentions Diarrhaa’s as one ufual great effe& of grief ; 
as likewife of immoderate anger; without which a fever 
would, in thefe cafes, be produced, 

In the cure of Diarrhaa’s, from whatever caufe they arife, 
the ftomach muft be corroborated, and fudorifics are to be 
mixed with abforbents. ‘The patient is to drink fparinely. 
Quince and wine burnt with aromatics is good. Wainwright 
obferves, that a flannel fhirt contributes much to the curé of 
an habitual Diarrhea. 

Stolterfoht, a phyfician of Lubeck, relates, that a mechanic 
of that city had a continual Diarrhea from 30, to the age 
of 65 years; which always gave him five or fix ftools a 
day, yet he was in good health all the while, having a good 
appetite, and fuflicient ftrength and vigour. But in his 65th 
year taking fome aftringent medicines, he {topped his flux ; 
upon which he was immediately feized with a violent pain in 
the kidneys, difficulty of breathing, and lofs of digeftion ; he 
threw up his food as he took it, grew cold at the extremes of 
the body, fwelled in the thighs, had an infupportable thirft, 
and more appetite, and urined, with much difficulty, a thin 


watery humour, deftitute of all fulphur. See Supplement 
Article Diarrhea. 


DIARTHROSIS *, in anatomy, a kind of articulation, or 
juncture of the bones which being pretty lax, affords room for 
a manifeft motion. See ARTICULATION. 

* The word comes from de, and agbeov, Fundture, Affemblage. 

It is oppofed to Synarthrofis, wherein the articulation is fo clofe, 
that there is no fenfible motion at all. 
Diarthrofis is of three kinds: 1. When the head of the bone 
is big, and long, and the cavity that receives it, deep; it is 
called Enarthrofis: fuch is that of the thigh, with the hip. 
2. When the head of the bone js flat, and the cavity that 
receives it fuperficial, it is called Arthredia : fuch is that of the 
jaws, with the bones of the temples. 3. When two bones 
receive each other reciprocally, and are moveable in each other, 
it is called Ginglymus; thus the cubitus receives the radius, at 
the fame time that the radius receives the cubitus, 

Diarrurosis Synarthreidalis, called alfo Amphiarthrofs, isa 
kind of neutral, or dubious articulation; being neither abfo- 
lutely Diarthrofis, as not having a manifeft motion ; nor ab- 
folutely Synarthrofis, as not being quite immoveable, 
Thus the articulations of the ribs, with the vertebrae, and 
thofe of the bones of the carpus, and tarfus, among each other, 
are Synarthroidal Diarthrofes, 

DIARY Fever, isa Fever of one day. See EPHEMERA. 

DIASCORDIUM, in pharmacy, a kind of ele@uary, firft 
defcribed by Fracaftorius, and denominated from /cordium, 
which is a chief ingredient therein, 
The other ingredients are red rofes, bole, ftorax, cinnamon, 
caflia, lignea, dittany, tormentile roots, biftort, gentian, 
galbanum, amber, terra figillata, opium, long pepper, ginger, 
mel rofatum, and malmfey wine, 
It is an aftringent, and is ufed againft malignant fevers, the 
plague, worms, the colic, and to provoke fleep, and refift pu~ 
faction, 

DIASEBESTEN, in pharmacy, a foft, purgative ele€tuary, 
whereof febeftens are the bafis. 
The other ingredients are prunes, tamarinds, juices of iris, 
anguria, and mercurialis, penidies, fimple diaprunum, violet 
feed, the four cold feeds, and diagrydium, It is good in inter- 
mitting, and continued fevers, appeafes thirft, promotes fleep, 
and expels the morbid humours by urine, 

DIASENNA, in pharmacy, a foft, purgative ele@tuary, thus 
called from fenna, which is its bafe. 
The other ingredients are fugar candy, cinnamon, lapis lazuli, 
filk, cloves, galanga minor, black pepper, nardus indica, feed of 
bafilicum, flowers of cloves, cardamons, faffron, ginger, zedoa- 
ry, rofemary flowers, long pepper, lapis armenus, and honey. 
Diafenna eafes and comforts the melancholic, and {plenetic 5 
and is good againft all difeafes arifing from an atrabilis, 

DiasTEMA, in mufic, a name the ancients gave 

to a fimple interval ; in contra-diftinétion to a compound in- 

terval, which they called a Sy/fem. 

Mulicians divide intervals into two kinds : one of them called 

Sytem, which is to contain at leaft two intervals in any kind 

of mufic whatever ; but many, contain more. 

The other, called Diaftem, is a mere, or fingle interval 5 

the proper fignification of the Greek d've. 


2, being interval. 
at motion of the 
heart, and arteries, whereby thofe parts dilate, or diftend 
themfelves : the other oppofite motion being called the Sy/ole 
of the heart, and arteries ; wherein they contract them 
See Heart, and ARTERY. 

* The word is Greek, formed from the verb dvassAaay, to /e- 

parate, open, dilate. 


ives. 


The 


DIA 
The Diaftole of the heart is properly the recefs of the parietes 
of the two ventricles from each other ; or the enlargement of 
their cavities and diminution of their lengths, and their approx- 
imation to a {pherital form. 
The Diafales or dilatation of the heart, arifes from the blood 
being brought, by theveins; into its ventricles 5 and that of the 
arteries,from the blood being thrown into their cavities by the 
contraction of the heart. So that the Dia/fole of the heart, 
and arteries, is not affected at the fame time; the Diaftole of 
the heart happening when the arteries are contraéted, and that 
of the arteries when the heart is contraéted, 
What we call the beating of the pulle, is only the Dia/tole of 
the arteries. . 
The lungs and breaft have likewife their fyftole, and Digftale 5 
fo has the brain. 
The true caufe of the Dia/tle of the heart was but lamely 
accounted for before Dr. Drake: that the heart isa mufcle, is 
made evident beyond all doubt by Dr. Lower ; and that the 
motion of all mu(cles confifts in conftriftion, is not to be 
doubted.—By fuch means the fyftole is eafily accounted for. 
But in as much as the heart has no antagoni{t mufcle, the 
Diaftole has puzzled the greateft wits. Dr. Lower unhappily 
attributes it to a motion of reftitution. As the motion of the 
heart, fays he, is performed by contraétion 3 and as the fibres 
of the heart are alone formed for conftriGtion; it is evident, 
all the motion of the heart lies in its fyftole; and that the 
fibres, in the feveral contrations, being ftretched beyond their 
tone, as foon as the nifus is over, the heart relaxes again by a 
motion of reftitution; @ nullo enim cordis motu, nifi tenfionem 
ejus remittente, © ab irruente fanguine, Dialtole, ejus libratis 
vicibus fuccedit. de Corde, p. 75. 
Mr. Cowper accounts for the Dia/fole from the analogy the 
heart of an animal bears to the pendulums of thofe artificial 
automata, clocks and watches: its motion, he fays, is per- 
formed like that of other mufcles, the blood doing the office 
of a pondus, or weight.—Both thefe notions Dr. Drake re. 
futes; and with great reafon and probability maintains the 
weight of the atmofphere to be the pondus, or counterpoife to 
the contractile force of the heart. 
Tt has long been known, that the dura mater has a fyftole and 
Diaftole, exactly correfponding to thofe of the heart. But its 
caufe was not fo well known: Dr. Ridley, in the Philo/oph, 
Tranfaé. having bored a hole in the upper part of the bregma 
of a dog, firft perceived the alternate vibrations of the dura 
mater ; then, continuing the hole to the brain, he found both 
by his eyes, and even afterwards by touch, very fenfibly, that 
there was a like brifk fyftole and Dia/ftole of the brain, See 
Brain, and Dura-Mater. 

DiasrTore, in grammar, a figure whereby a fyllable naturally 
fhort, is made long. 

Thus it is, that Virgil begins a verfe with the word Italus, 
the firft fyllable whereof is naturally fhort. 

DIASTYLE, in the ancient architecture, an edifice, where the 
columns ftand at fuch a diftance one from another, that three 
diameters, or fix modules, are allowed for the intercolum- 
niation.—See Tab. Archit. fiz. 47. 

DIASYRMUS, AIAS¥YPMOs, in rhetorick, a figure whereby 
we fhortly anfwer, or rather evade, a thing which it would 
be tedious to reply to inform.— 
£. gr. What matters it to reply to an argument foreign to the 

urpofe. 

DIATESSARON *, in pharmacy, a fort of theriaca, thus 
called becaufe confifting of four ingredients, which are roots 
of ariftolochia, and gentian, bay-berries, and myrrh, 

* The word is Greek, compounded of dye, and Teoouga, four, 
q.d. a compofition of four drugs. 
It is alfo called Theriaca Pauperum, becaufe made ata very 
eafy expence, and in a fhort time. It is good againft ftingings 
of venomous beafts, epilepfies, convulfions, colics, to ftreng- 
then the ftomach, and promote the menfes, 

Diatessaron, inthe ancient mufic a concord or harmonical 
interval, compofed of one greater tone,one lefler, and one grea- 
ter femi-tone ; its proportion being as 4 to gs 
In the modern mufic, it is called a perfect fourth. 

DIATHESIS, a term ufed by fome writers, in the fame fenfe 
with cgnttitution. 

DIATONIC, an epithet given to the common mufic, as it 
proceeds by tones, or degrees, both afcending, and def- 
cending, 

Authors divide the genera or kinds of mufic into Diatonic, 
Chromatic, and Enharmonic. 

Diatonic mufic only allows of three degrees; the greater and 
leffer tone, and the greater femi-tone. 

Hence Diatonic mufic appears the moft natural, and of confe- 
quence is the moft ancient. 

In the Diatonic mufic there is a tone between every two notes, 
except between mm and fa, and fi and ut, where there is only 
a greater femi-tone, . 

DIATRAGACANTH, in pharmacy, is a name applied to 
certain powders, whereof gum tragacanth is the bafe, — 
‘There are two kinds, cold and hot, 


Powder of cold Diatragacanth is compoled of the gums adfa- | 
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ganth and arabic; liquorice, ftarch, white Poppy feed, atid ihe 
four great cold feeds. It is good to thicken and foften the 
too fharp, and fubtile ferous humours falling on the breaft, to 
affuage coughs; and to promote fpitting. 

Powder of hot Diatragacanth is compofed of gum adraganth, 
cinnamon, hyflop, almonds, linfeed, and fenugreek, liquo- 
rice, and ginger, It is good againft afthma’s, to promote 
expectoration, ftrengthen the ftomach, and affit digeftion, 


DIAZEUCTIC Tone, in the ancient Greek mufic, was that 


which disjoined two fourths, one on each fide of it, and which 
being joined to either, madea fifth, 
This in their mufic was from méfe to paramefe; that is, in 
ours, from A to B: fuppofing mi to ftand in be-fa-be-mi, 
They allowed to this Diazeutic Tone, which is our /a, mi, the 
Proportion of 9 to 8, as being the unalterable difference of 
diapente and diateflaron, 
DICHOTOMY *, BifeGion, aterm uled by aftrononiérs 
for that phafis, or appearance of the moon, wherein fhe is 
biffe&ted, or fhews juft half her disk, or circle. 

* The word is Greek, formed of Aryorouee, I bifid, or cut 

in two, of Sys, twice 3 and reypa, oe 

The time of the moon’s Dichotomy, is of confiderable ule in 
fixing the fun’s diftance from the earth. But it is very diffi- 
cult to fix the precife moment when the moon is biffected, or 
in her true Dichotomy. Obfervation informs us, that ‘when 
fhe is 30 minutes diftant from the quadratures, fhe appears 
bifleGted ; but the appears fo too in the quadtatures them(elves, 
and fome time afterwards, as Ricciolus acknowledges in his 
Almageft. So that the appears dichotomized at leaft for the 
{pace of a whole hour: in which time, any moment may be 
taken for the true point of the Dichotom: » as well as any 
other. But the infinite number of moments of time give an 
infinite diverfity of diftances, ‘The moment in which the true 
Dichotomy happens, being thus uncertain ; but it being granted 
withal that it happens before the quadrature Ricciolus takes 
the middle point between the quadrature, and the time when 
it is firft dubious; Whether the moon be dichotomized, or not, 
for the true Dichotomy. Keil. 


Dicuotomy, in botany a term us’d to exptefs that divifion 


of the branchés, which we fee in mifletoe, and in the greater 


part of the fea fucus’s, in which each branch is divided inte 
two. 


DICTAMNUM, DitT any, a medicinal plant, much valued 


among the ancients, and particularly applauded by their Poets, 
Tt was efteemed a fpecific for wounds of arrows, which it 
drew out with wonderful eafe, and according to them, only 
grew in the ifland of Crete, and even only in a little ob(cure 
corner thereof; whence its appellation Didamnus Creticus, 
Ic is ftill found in that ifland. — M, Tournefort, who was in 
Crete defcribes the place where it grows, and fays it flourifhes 
there almoft all the year, 

The modern Diétamnus albus, called alfo White Dittany, ot 
Fraxinella, from its leaves, which refemble thofe of the afh, 
called by the Latins Fraxinus, is {carce in lefs efteem than that 
of the ancients. Its root, wherein all its virtue is lodged, is 
about the thicknefs of a finger, and is frequently divided into 
a number of little branches 3 its colour is white, its tafte bit- 
ter, its fmell ftrong, fomewhat like that of a he-goat, its 
ftem is about two foot high, reddifh, and full of leaves ; at the 
top of the ftem is a flower not unlike a fpike or ear ;. in the 
middle of the fower is a piftil with five little pieces at the bot- 
tom wherein the feed is contained, which is black, fhining, 
and oval. (See Supplement article Flaxinella.) The root is ex- 
cellent againft the bite of venomous beafts, as alfo againft 
worms, the colic, &c, It mutt be chofen white, both infide 
and outfide, not fibrous, and well cleaned. 

There are feveral other kinds of dittany, but all of lefs value ; 
as the ba/tard dittany, whofe leaves are much JefS 5 and the wild 
dittany, which fome fay neither bears flowers, nor fruit. The 
ancients have a tradition, that the wounded deer firtt difcover- 
ed the virtue of the Digamnus Creticus, which being eaten, 
prefently fore’d out the arrows fticking in them, Thus Pliny 
Lib. VII. c. 27. And the like account we have from Cicero 
de Natur, Deor, Lib, IL. Virgil. Eneid. Lib, XII. y. 412. 
Tertull. de Penit. c. 11. Though Cicero, more prudent 
and referved than Pliny, is contented to {peak of it as by hear= 
fay. Ariftotle Lib, de Mirabilib, Aufeult. relates it of the 
roe-buck, Pliny fays exprefsly that the juice of this plant taken 
inwardly, expels arrows, and cures wounds made with other 
weapons : he adds, that it ftops fuppurations, provokes the 
menfes, and delivery, and is good in friétions and fumigations,- 


DICTATE, Dicramen, ia the {chools, a fuggeftion, mo- 


tion, or fentiment of a man’s confcience, See Conscrencr. 
A good aétion becomes evil if done contrary to the Difates 
of one’s own confcience. 


DicTare, Dicrara, is likewife ufed in the fchools for a lef- 


fon, or exercife, wherein the mafter reading, or {peaking fome= 
thing, the fcholars take it down in writing after him.—Here 
the aét of the mafter is likewifle called diGiating, 


DICTATOR, a Roman magiftrate, created by the fenate, or 


people, on fome extraordinary, and eminent cccafion, to 
command, with fovereign authority, for a certain time, or 
dinarily 
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i dinarily limited to fix months; though the office was fome- 
times continued to twelve. 
f Recourfe was never had to fuch an officer, but in dangerous, 
i and difficult times; as in fudden wars, popular fa@tions, Ge. 

\ He had abfolute, and monarchic power while his Didtature 
lafted: and fome will even have it, his power went beyond 
that of the kings, He was arbiter of peace and war, and had 
command of life and death, without any appeals lying to the 
people. Twenty four axes were born before him, whereas 
only twelve before the confuls. ae ; 
The origin of this office was unknown even in Livy’s time ; 
though fome ancient authors fpake of T. Lartius Flavus as the 
firft Difator, who was appointed in the year of Rome 255 *. 

1 Sylla was the firft perpetual Dictator, and Czfar the next. 
‘After Czefar there were no more Didators, The firft Di 
tor chofe from among the people, was Marcus Rutilius, 

SE | in 399. 


{ * Sed nec anno, 


| 


nec quibus confulibus—nec quis primum diGator 

creatus fit, fatis confiat : Apud veterrimos tamen res, Ts 

Lartium Di@atorem primum, Sp. Cafliam magifirum equitum 

! creates invvenio. Confilares legére. Liv. lib. 2. 

Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus derives the word ab edicendo, becaufe 
they ordained, and appointed what they pleafed, But Varro 
will have the word taken hence, that the conful named him, 
which the Latins call dicere. Lib. IV. de lingua Latina. Dic- 

1) + tator guod a vonfule dicebatur, cujus diéto audientes omnes effent. 

ut DICTION, the phrafe, elocution, or fiyle of a writer, or 

: / fpeaker. 

1 The Digion or language of an orator fhould be pure, proper 

to the fubjeét, rich without affetation, ftrong and clofe with- 
eut drynefs, and fuitable to the perfon, time, place, and au- 
dience. 
The Diéion of tragedy is accounted the fourth of the effential 
parts thereof: it is of the leaft importance of any; yet muft 
peculiar care be taken herein to make every paflion fpeak its 
proper Janguage. 

DICTIONARY, a collection, or catalogue of all the words 
of a language, or art, with their fignifications ; ranged in the 
order of the alphabet. 

What the Latins, and we after them, call Diétionary 3 
Greeks call Lexicon. 
' For the proper charaéter, nature, office, &c. of a Diétionary, 
fee the preface to this work. See alfo the article VoCABU- 
ij LARY. 

The moft ancient Didionaries for the Latin Tongue, are, that 

called Papias, compiled by Solomon, abbot of St. Gall, bi- 

F fhop of Conftance, who lived about the year 1409 + another 

made in 1496, called Gemma Vocabulorum: a third in 1502, 
called Gemma Gemmarum ; and a fourth by Dionylius Nettor, 
a cordelier. 

i The mof celebrated old Latin Diéionary is that of Ambrofe 

. Calepine, a hermit of St. Auguftin at Bergamo, and fon of the 

4 count of Calegin. Conrad Gefner is faid to have augmented 

! this with four thoufand words. Paulus Manutius increafed 

; ; it {till more ; and Pafferat after him : and yet Matthias Mar- 


the 


Mee tinius made two volumes of their omiffions. 
: There is another noted Latin Diétionary of Crifpinus : to fay 
| | nothing of Cowper, Holyoake, Gouldman, Littleton, Cole, 
5 7 and numerous others of les confideration. 
; For the Greek, we have thofe of Henry Stephens, and Sca- 
ily pula: for the Spanifh, that of Covarruvias: for the Italian, 
} that of the Academy della Crufca: for the French, thofe of 


i Nicod, Fa. Monet, Fa. Gaudin, Furetiere, Richelet, Tre- 
voux, and that of the French academy : for the Englifh, we 
f have yet fcarce any worth the mentioning; unlefs, perhaps, 
: thofe of Loyd, Philips, Kerfey, and Baily 5 but a very com- 
pleat and accurate one is expected daily from Mr. Jobnfon, 
Junius has a Diétionary, or alphabet of the Gothic, Runic, 
and Anglo-Saxon, There is another in the Malayan, which 
is a dead language, famous throughout the Eaft Indies ; where 
} it ftands in ftead of the Latin among us. 
There are alfo hiftorical, and geographical Di/ionaries : as 
that of Charles Stephens, which is tranflated into French, and 
k augmented by Morery: another of Hofmann, printed at 
% Balil in 1677, in two volumes folio ; which were followed by 
a continuation of as many volumes in 1683; another of Mr. 
Bayle, under the title of hiftorical and critical Dictionary, 
tilt firft printed at Rotterdam in 1697, in two large volumes : a 
philofophical Dié?ionary, by Mr. Chauvin of Berlin : befides 
feveral law Diétionaries, phyfical Didionaries, family Dic- 
\ tionaries, Diéfionaries of arts, of commerce, &c. ‘ 
DIDACTIC *, in the fchools, fignifies the manner of {peak- 
: A ing, or writing adapted to teach, or explain the nature of 
things. 
* The word is formed from the Greek SiSacxw, doceo, I teach. 
| There are many words that are only ufed in the Didaéfic, and 
dogmatic way. 
DIDYMI, ATAYMOT, the fame with Gemelli, or Twins. 
DIEM claufit extremum, a writ iffued out of chancery to the ef- 
cheator of the county, upon the death of any of the king’s te- 
nants in capite, to enquire by a jury of what lands he died feiz~ 
ed, and of what value, and who was the next heir to him. 
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MES. - Sée the article Day, 

Dres, in common law. ‘There are two kinds of days : 
& non juridict. 
Diss suridici, or fa 

tered in court 
Digs non juridici, or 
in eafter term, the 


are all days wherein juftice is adminif- 


all fundays in the y and 
ion of cur Lord::in 
trinity term, the nativicy John the baptift: in mi- 
chaelmas term, the feaft of all faints, and all fouls; and-in 
hillary term, the purification of the bleffed virgin. 

The fame diftin@tion holds not only as to legal proceedings in 
court, €&c, but alfo as to contracts, 


Drs, in fome ancient authors, is alfo ufed for daily provifion. 
Et reddebat dimidium diem mellis, q.d. as much honey as 


ferved the king’s family half a day. 

Diss datus, isa day, or time of refpite given to the tenant, or 
defendant by the court. 

DIESIS, in mufic, a divifion of a tone, leffer than a femi- 
tone; of an interval confifting of alefler, or imperfect femi- 
tone, 

The Diefis is the fmalleft, and fofteft change, or inflexion of 
the voice imaginable. It isalfo called a Feint, and is exprefled 
by a St. Andrew’s crofs, or faltier. 

Ariftotle call Die/es the elements of voice, as letters are tho 
of difcourfe. Indeed, Ariftotle’s Diefes were appare: 
ferent from ours: And we find Vitruvius exprefly ma 
Diefes a fourth part of the tone. But the Pyt agore' 
are held the inventors of the name Diefis, did not mak 
fmall: they only divided the tone into two unequal parts, and 
called the Jefler, Diefis, which we call the lefler femi-tone ; 
and the greater, which we call the greater femi-tone, they 
called Anatome. 

But in after-times, when the tone came to be divided into 
three and four parts, the name Die/is was retai 
And hence thole different accounts, we meet withal in 
of the quantity of the Die/is. 

Enharmonical DiEsis, is the 


ed to them all. 
authors, 


Diefis, or fintple Diefis, denoted by a fingle crofs, raifes the 
note following by two comma’s, or about $ of a tone: the 
chromatic, or double Diefis, denoted by a double crofs, raifes 
the following note by a lefler femi-tone, or about four com- 
ma’s; which is the common Diefis: ‘The greater enbarmo- 
nical Diefis, denoted by a triple cro&, raifes the note by fix 
or feven comma’s, or about 3% of a tone. None but the 
double Diefis is ufedin mufic. A flat is frequently ufed to 
take away the Dis/is, anda Diocfis to take away a flat. 
When femi-tones are placed where regular tones fhould be 5 
oratone where there fhould be a femi-tone; it is calleda 
Diefis, or Feint, 

DIESPITER *, in antiquity, a name given to Fupiter. 

* Some authors will have it the fame with Dios pater, Fupiter 
father ; Jupiter being called in Greek, Zeus, or Agus 
whence the oblique cale JiG-, Others hold Die/piter to 
fignify Diet pater, father of the day. St. Auguftin derives 
the name from Dies, day, and par 1 ined 


rodudtion, b: 
forth ; it being Jupiter that brings forth the day, 
fentiment were Servius, and Macrob [ 
that in the language of the Ofci, they cal 
as Die/piter in Latin. 

Struvius Antiq, Rom, Synt, C. I. feems to intimate, that 
Diefpiter fignified Pluto: But, if that he his meaning, he is 
apparently miftaken. For both in Cicero, and in the inferip- 
tion he quotes from Gruter XXJ. 8. we have only Dis 
pater, and not Diefpiter. 

DIET *, DizrTa, in medicine, &c, a regimen, or courfe 

of living, proper in regard to health, 
* The word Diet, in this fenfe, com 
nified anejgntly a banquetting room; and 
of the ftates, by reafon the Germans held mott c 

cils at table. 

A fpare Diet isa fovereign remedy agzinft 

from repletion, 

It is founded on this, that nature ought not to be bufi 
and diftraéted in the concofting of food; but left wholl 
to her work of digefting, and expelling the morbif 
matter, 

The word is formed from the Greek Sua:ta, which fignifi 
regimen, or rule of life, pre{cribed by phyfici A 
the phyficians ufually order a fpare, feant 
than is ufually taken ; Diet has with many paffed into 
for this getrenchment, or diminution of the ordinary 
tity of food, whether it be by advice of a phyfician, or by a 
perfon’s own choice: provided it be to remove, or prevent 
fome diforder, 

For the advantages of a pare fimple Diet, fee Anst1- 
NENCE, 

Dr. Cheyne fhews, how one may fup place of medicines 
by Diet: any one, fays he, may in effect lofe 2 pound of blood, 
take a purge, or a fweat, by dropping the great meal, or ab- 
ftaining from animal food, and ftrong liquors for four or five 
days, in chronical cafes, as effeCtually as by opening a vein, 


fwval- 


e former ad 
led him Lycentius. 


bly 


their coun- 


Frallowing a dofe of pills, or taking a fudorific bolus. He 
advifes therefore all gentlemen of a fedentary life, and of 
Jearned profeflions, to ule as much abftinence as poflibly 
they can, confiftently with the prefervation of their ftrength, 
and the freedom of fpirits. “Phis they ought to have recourle 
to, as foon as they find any heavinels, inquietudes, reftlefs 
nights, or averfion to application: either by leflening one 
half their ufual quantity of animal food, and ftrong liquors, 
till fuch time as they regain their wonted freedom, or by living 
a due time wholly on vegetable Diets, as fago, rice, pudding, 
and the like, and drinking only wine and water. 

Diet, or Dyet, is alfo ufed for an aflembly of the ftates, or 
circles of the.empire, or Poland, to deliberate, and concert 
meafures for the publick good. 

The Diets of the empire are ordinarily held at Ratisbon, 

The general Diet of Poland is by the laws only to be held 
every two years. But prefling occalions convene them every 
year. The lawsalfo confine their fitting to 15 days ; but they 
frequently protraét it to fix weeks. The ufual place is at War- 
faw, the capital of the kingdom ; though it has been often 
held at other places: in effect, as by the laws every third Diet 
is to be convened at Grodno, in Lithuania; whenever for 
particular reafons it is judged meet to baulk the turn, .and hold 
it elfewhere, the nobility of the grand dutchy muft confent to 
it. It isthe king who fixes the time, and fummons.it by cir- 
cular letters fent to all the palatines, In an interregnum, the 
archbifhop of Gnefna calls the Diet. 
The feveral particular Diets which are held fix weeks before 
the general one, do each fend three deputies chofe out of the 
members thereof, : 
In Poland there are likewife Dicts on horfeback, held in the 
campagne, or country, Such are thofe wherein they chufe 
their king. They are called Po/polites. 
There are likewife Diets held in Switzerland: Diets of the 
proteftant cantons ; Diets of the catholic cantons ; and gene- 
ral Diets, ‘They fir aflemble at Araw, and are conyoked by 
the canton of Zurich: the fecond at Lucern, convoked by 
the canton of that name, The third, compofed of the depu- 
ties of all the cantons, both proteftant and catholic, is held 
twice a year, at the end of June, and the beginning of De- 
cember, and meets at Baden. It is the canton of Zurich 
which has the right of convening it. 

DIETA, in our old law-books, denotes a days-journey—ommis 
rationabilis Dieta conftat ex viginti miliaribus. Fleta. 

DIETETIC, Diarerica, that part of phyfic, which con- 
fiders the way of living with relation to food, fuitable to par- 
ticular cafes.’ See Dizr. 

DIEU & mon droit, q. d. God and my right, the motto of 

thearmsof England, firft given by king Richard I. to intimate, 
that he held not his empire in vaflalage of any mortal, 
Tt was afterwards taken up by Edward Ill. when he firft 
claimed the crown of France ; and was continued without 
interruption to the time of king William Ill, who ufed the 
motto, je maintiendray ; though he commanded the former 
to be retained on the great feal. The fame is to be under- 
ftood of the late queen Anne, who ufed the motto, Jemper 
eadem ; which had been before ufed by queen Elizabeth. 

DIFFAMATORY, aterm chiefly ufed in the phrafe difama- 
tory libel, fignifying a writing intended to fcandalize, or dif. 
credit a perfon, &e. 

By the Roman law, and the ancient ordonnances of France, 
the authors of diffamatory libels were punifhed with death, 
See Balduin. Comment. ad Leges de Libellis famofis. 

But the hiftorian tells us, that cardinal. Ximenes was iifenfible 
to all difamatory libels: he found it but reafonable, to leave 
inferiors the liberty of venting their grief by writings, which 
only live while the perfon is offended at them, and lofe all 
their fpirit and malignity when defpiled, or difregarded, 

DIFFARREATION *, among the Romans, a ceremony 
whereby the divorce of their priefts was folemnized, 


* The word comes from the prepofition, dis, which is ufed in 
compofition for divifion, or f#paration 5 and farreatio, a cere- 
mony with wheat ; of far, wheat. 


Diffarreation was properly the diffolving of marriages contraé- 
ed by conlarreation ; which were thofe of the pontifices, or 
priefts. Feftus fays, it was performed with a wheaten cake, 
> Vigenere will have confarreation and Diffarreation to be the 

, fame thing. 

DIFFERENCE, in logic, an effential attribute belonging to 
fome fpecies, and not found in the genus ; being the idea that 
defines the {pec 
Thus, body and fpirit are the two fpecies of fubftance, which 
in their ideas include fomething more than is included in the 
idea of fubftance. In body, for inflance, is found impenetra- 
bility, and extenfion ; in fpirit, a power of thinking, and rea- 
foning. So that the Difference of body is impenetrable exten- 
fion; and the Difference of {pirit is cogitation, 

Vou, I, 
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DifFERENCE, in mathematics, the excels of one quantity 4- 
bove another, 
This angle is 60 degrees, and that go ; their Difference is 30. 
When a lefs quantity is fubftracted trom a greater, what re-~ 
mains is called the Difference. 
Dik FERENCE of /ongitude of two places, isan arch of the equa- 
tor intercepted between the meridians of the places. 


Afcenfienal Dir e2RENCE, in aftronomy.. See ASCENSIONAL. 
DirFERENcEs *, in heraldry, certain additaments to coat ar- 


mour, whereby fomething 1s altered, or added, to diftinguifh 
the younger families from the elder, or to fhew how far they 
are removed from the principal houfe, 
* ‘They are called in Latin Diminusiones, and Difcernicula Ap- 
crm, and by the French Brifures. 
Of thefe Differences Syly, Morgan gives us nine, which ob- 
tain principally among us: viz. the /abel, which denotes the 
firft and eldeft fon: the crefcent, the fecond: the mullet, the 
third: the martlet, the fourth: the annulet, the fifth: the 
flower de lis, the fixth: the rofe, the feventh: the eighe foil, 
the eighth: ahd the crofs moline, the ninth, See each under 
its proper article, Laver, 9c. 
Again, as the firft Differences are fingle for the fons of the 
firft houfe, or defcent ; the fons of the younger houfes are 
differed by combined or putting the faid Differences upon each 
other. As the firft Differences are the label, crefeent, &c, for 
the firft houfe; the Difference for the fecond houfe is the 
label ona crefcent, for the firft of that houfe: for the third 
brother of the fecond houfe a mullet on a cre cent, &e. 
The original of Differences is controverted. Cambden will 
have them to have begun about the time of king Richard. 
Paradin affigns Differences wore as early as the year 870, 
The prefident Fauchet obferves Differences to have been here- 
ditary in the French families before the time of Louis le Gros, 
who came to the crown in the year 1110, Moreau refers 
them to the time of St, Louis, and Lallonette, Belle-foreft, 
&e. to that of Philip Auguftus.—The occafion of their rife 
is well accounted for by Colombiere. 
All nations, fays he, prefer the eldeft brothers to.the younger 5 
whence thofe, in a direét line, fucceeding to their fathers, and 
becoming mafters of their lands, took on them their coat ar- 
mour, without any change, or alteration ; and tran{mitted the 
fame again to their eldeft fons: the younger brothers, or ba- 
ftards not being allowed to bear the fame arms, without fome 
additional mark, to diftinguith them from the elder. Hence 
fome heralds, he goes on, have endeavoured to confine them 
to certain fixed, and determinate figures, for diftinguifhing 
the fecond from the firft, the third from the fecond 3 and fo 
on to the fixth : affigning the fecond avabel, the third a bor- 
dure, the fourth an ole, the fifth a batioon, and the fixtha 
bend, or cottice. 
And the defcendents of thefe to bear double Differences, or 
Differences charged on one another, he eldeit fon of the 
fecond fon to retain his paternal coat, with the Difference of 
the /adel of three points ; the fecond the Jebel of four points 5 
the third fuch a Jabel on a chief; the fourth a label charged 
with certain figures, as caglets, lioncels, martlets, crefcents, 
rofes, &c. And for the fame reafon, the fecond fon of the 
third fon fhall bear a bordure engrailed, the thitd a bordure 
charged with bezants, or tourtedux, &e, 
But the fame author judges the fixing any certain invariable 
Differences at all an abule ; by reafon they may happen not to 
be agreeable to the paternal coat, but very much deface, 
and blemifh it. Headds, that many other figures befide thofe 
abovementioned, may be ufed as Differences ; as thells, be- 
zants, cinque-foils, and a thoufand more. Some younger fa~ 
milies have made the Difference in their arms by only dimi- 
nifhing the ordinaries, or changing the pofture; and others 
by only changing the metal, or colour, 
Tt muft be added, that the Difference may be of metal on me- 
\ tal, or colour on colour ; which in other ca(esis falfe heraldry, 


DIFFERENTIAL, DIFFERENTIALE, in the higher geo- 


metry, an infinitely fmall quantity, or a particle of quantity 
fo {mall as to be lefs than any affignable one, 

Ic is called a differential, or differential quantity, becaufe fre- 
quently confidered as the difference of two quantities; and 
as fuch it is the foundation of the differential calculus: Sir 
Haac Newton, and the Englith, call it a Moment, as being 
confidered as the momentary increafe of quantity, 
Mr. Leibnitz, and others, call it alfo an Infinitefimal. Sea 
INFINITESIMAL. 


DIFFERENTIAL, of the Sift, fecond, &c, Degree. See 


DirFerenvio-Dif FERENTIAL. 


DIFFERENTIAL calculus, or method, isa method of differencing 


quantities ; that is, of finding a differential, or infinitely {mall 
quantity, which taken an infinite number of times, is equal 
to a given quantity. 

This method is one of the fineft, and fubtileft in all mathe. 
matics; Mr, Leibnitz, who claims the invention thereof to 


3N him- 


Dir FeRENTIO“DIFFERENTIAL Calculus, is a method of 
«differencing differential quantities. 


Dif FERENTIAL of the fecond power, or degree, is an infinitefi- 


DirFerEnTiAu of the third Degree, is an infinitefimal of a 


DIFFERENTIAL, in the doctrine of logarithms. Kepler calls 


DIFFORM, is a word uled in oppofition to Uniform, and 
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himfelf, calls it differentialis calculus, as confidering the infi- 
nitély {mall quantities found hereby as the differences of the 
quantities; and accordingly exprefling them by the letter d 
ptefixed : as the differential of x by dx; that of y by dy, &c. 
Sir Ifaac Newton, who has a better title to the difcovery, calls 
it the method of fluxions, as confidering the infinitely little quan- 
tities rather as Auxions, or momentary increments, @. g7. of 
aline, generated by the fluxion of a point ; of a furface, 
by the flux ofa line; or a folid, by the flux of a furface 
and inftead of d notes them by a dot ; ¢. gr. the fluxion of x, 
he writes ‘x; that of y; ‘y, &%c. which is the only difference 
between the differential calculus, and the method of fluxions.— 
For the hiftory, doétrine, ufe, tc. thereof, fee FLUXIONs. 


As the fign of a Differential is the letter d5 that of a Diffe- 
rential of dz, is ddx, and the Differential of ddx, dddx, or 
d'x, dx, &c. or x,*, &c. 4 ; 

Thus, we have powers, or degrees of Differentials. 

The Differential of an ordinary quantity 1s called a Differen- 
tial of the firft power, or degree; as dx. 


mal of a differential quantity of the firft degree; as ddx, or 
dxdx, or dx*, dxdy, &c. 


differential quantity of the fecond degree 5 dddx, dx3, dxdydz, 
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where it is inferted. When it aéts, it pulleth the lower jaw 
down, by the help of an annular pully, which alters its di- 
rection. 


DIGEST, Dicestum, a colleétion of the Roman laws, 


ranged and dige/fed under proper titles, by order of the em- 
peror Juftinian. 

That prince gave his chancellor Tribonianus a commiffion, 
for this purpofe ; who, in confequence thereof, chofe fixteen 
jurifconfulti, or lawyers, to work upon the fame. Thefe, ac- 
cordingly, took out the beft, and fineft decifions from the two 
thoufand volumes of the ancient jurifconfulti, and reduced 
them all into one body ; which was publifhed in the year 
533, under ,the name of the Dige/f. To this the emperor 
gave the force of a law, by a letter at the head of the work, 
which ferves it as a preface, 

The Digeft makes the firft part of the Roman law, and the firt 
volume of the corpus, or body of the civil law. 

It was tranflated into Greek under the fame emperor, and 
called Pandeéta. 

The ufual method of quoting it is by a double #7, on account 
of the Greek name Pandeé?, which being firft abbreviated by 
a figure of two III; to abbreviate it yet further, the two 
charaéters were joined into one ITI, which the Latin copifts 
miftook for ff 

Cujas fays, that Digeff is a common name for all books dif- 
pofed in a good order and oeconomy: and hence it is, that 
Tertullian calls the gofpel of St. Luke, a Dige/t. 


and fo on, DIGESTOR, or Dicrster, an artificial means, or inftru- 


The powers of Differentials, as dx*, are differenced after the 
{ame manner, as the powers of ordinary quantities. And 
again, as compound Differentials either multiply, or divide 
each other, or are powers of Differentials of the firft degree; 
Differentials are differenced after the fame manner as ordinary 
quantities. And, therefore, the Differentio- Differential Cal- 
culus, is the fame in effe&, with the Differential. 


the logarithms of Tangents, Differentiales ; which we ufually 
call artificial tangents. See LoGAR1 Tum and TANGENT. 


fignifies, that there is no regularity in the form, or appearance 
of a thing. 

The botanifts ufe it as a diftin@tion of the flowers of feveral 
fpecies of plants. 


DIFFUSE, Dirrustve, is chiefly ufed for a prolix manner 


of writing, &&c, i 
A diGtionary cannot well be too diffufive : for a man is never 
too much informed of the word he wanted; and he is not 
obliged to read that part of the explication which does not 
concern him. 

A diffufive ftyle is proper for difcourfes in the demonftrative 
kind. Demofthenes is clofe, and concife ; Cicero on the 
contrary is diffu/ive. 


DIFFUSION, the act whereby a body is fpread, or ftretched 


out, foas to take up more fpace. 

The fchool-men make three kinds of Diffufion : the firft 
that whereby a pure quality is diffufed ; as cold, force, &c. 
This they diftinguifh into egua/, whereby equal portions, or 
degrees of the quality are diftributed upon equal parts of the 
medium ; thus, when a direct motion is impreffed on a move- 
able, all the parts of the moveable receive an equal impetus: 
and unequal, when unequal degrees of the quality are diftributed 
on different parts of the fubject ; thus it is, that force is im- 
prefled on a lever, and cold propagated through a medium. 
The fecond kind of Diffujion is that performed by the mo- 
tion of bodies; fuch is the Diffu/ion of light, found, {mell, 
magnetic, eleétric virtues, &c. 

The third is performed partly by the motion of corputcles, 
and partly by the Diffu/ton of a quality; and thus they hold 
fire to be diffufed, 

But the modern philofophers reject the notion of qualities, and 
their Diffufion. According to them, there isno other Diffu- 
fion, but that of corporeal fubftance, emitted in minute ef- 
fluvia, or particles, into a kind of atmofphere all around the } 
body ; which Diffufion of corpufcles fome call atma/pherical, 
as being fuppofed to be terminated by a circle, whereof the 
diffufing body is the centre. Every body, it is now proved, 
has its {phere of aGtivity, or diffu/ion, within which the par- 
ticles, or corpufcles, torn from it, and flying away, have a 
fenfible effect, as we fte in odorous, fonorous, &c. bodies, 
See QuaLity ; where the phyfical law of the Diffufion of 
qualities is laid down, 


DIGAMMA. See F. 
DIGAMY, the fame with Bigamy. See Bicamy. 
DIGASTRICUS *, in anatomy, a mutcle of the lower jaw, 


thus called, as having a double belly.—See Tab, Anat. Myol.} 
fig. 1. 


* The word is formed from dus, twice; and yacye, belly: 


It arifes flefhy from the upper part of the proceffus maftoide- 
us, and defcending, contraéts into a round tendon, which 
paffes through the ftilohyoideus, and an annular ligament, 
which is faftened to the os hyoides ; then it grows flefhy again, | 
and afcends towards the middle of the edge of the lower jaw, 


ment, ferving to dige/f, or diffolve meats out of the ftomach, 
by a way analagous to that of animal digeftion, 
Mr. Leigh, in the Philofoph. Tranfaé. gives us an artificial 
Digefter, to illuftrate the natural one: it is prepared from 
fpirit of fulphur, fpirit of harts-horn, the chyle of a dog, and 
its faliva. A piece of veal, mutton, beef, or the like, of the 
bignefs of a nut, being put in a dram of this preparation, and 
fet on a dige/fing furnace two hours ; it drew from the flefh a 
juice, that had the colour and tafte of chyle, and left the 
meat light, dry, and infipid. 
Dr. Havers prepares a Digeffor of oil of turpentine, mixed 
with oil of vitriol; in which, raw flefh, and crumbs of bread 
being put, and the whole committed for four hours to dige/? in 
balneo maria, the meat is found diffolved, and the whole to- 
gether forms a thickifh pulp: hence, thofe authors, each of 
them, conclude the food in the ftomach to be dige/fed by fome 
fuch menftruums. 
But the moft celebrated Digeffor, is an inftrument of that 
name, invented by Papin, the effect whereof bears a more near 
refemblance to the operation of the ftomach, It is a fort of 
veffel, wherein meat being put, together with fo much water 
as ferves exaétly to fill it, a lid is {crewed clofe on, fo as to ad- 
mit of no external air, ‘Then, by the application of two or 
three lighted charcoals, or even a fingle {mall lamp-Alame, the 
meat is ina few minutes (fix or eight) reduced into a perfeét 
pulp, or rather liquor. By a little increafe of the fire, or the ad- 
dition of a few minutes in time, the hardefl bones themfelves 
are brought intoa pulp or gelly, The effect is accounted for from 
the ftri& clofure of the engine, which excluding the intrufion, 
or efcape of air, the fuccuflions occafioned by the expanfions, 
and ofcillations of the air included in the flefh, are equable and 
ftrong, and fo refolve the whole into one feemingly homogeneous 
body, and mix the aqueous, faline, oleous, and other particles, 
fo ftrongly together, as fcarce to be feparable, but while hot, to 
appear one liquor, and when a cold gelly, of a ftrength proporti- 
onate to the quantity of flefh or bones diffolved in the water. 

This experiment feems to hold a clofe analogy with the ope- 

ration of the ftomach, For though the ftomach do not ordi- 

narily diffolve, either fo ftrongly, or fo quick ; yet in pro- 
portion to its heat and conftruction, Dr. Drake takes it to do 
the fame thing: thereby breaking and refolving into fmall, 
the bodies which it included, fo mixed, inter minima, with its 
humours,—Thefe, thus reduced into a fluor, and intimately 
mixed with the liquids of the drink, and juices of the fto- 
mach, compofe that lactefcent liquor, called Chyle, or Chyme. 

See CHYLE. 

DIGESTION, in medicine, that change of the food taken 
in at the mouth, which it undergoes in the ftomach, in order 
to afford fit matter to compofe, or increafe an animal, till it 
arrives at its deftined bulk; and to repair the lofs of thofe 
particles, which the body, in its natural ftate, neceflary un- 
dergoes. 

‘The operation of Dige/fion fucceeds to maftication, and deglu- 

tition, 

Tt includes chylification, and is fucceeded by fanguification, 

and nutrition. 

The caufe, manner, and means of Dige/fion, have been infi- 
nitely controverted : it would be tedious to enter into all the 
fyftems, and hypothefes, that have been framed by philofo- 
phers and phyficians, to account for this important operation. 
Some contend,. that it is done by a kind of elixation, or 
boiling of the folid, and grofler parts of the food, in the li- 
quid, by the heat of the ftomach, and of the adjacent parts, 
the liver, fpleen, &&¥c. 


Others 
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Others will have it done by attrition ; as if the ftomach by 
thofe repeated motions, which are the effects of refpiration, 
tabbed, or ground off the minuter particles from the groffer 
matters ; and agitating, and driving the reft againft each other, 
attenuated, and diffolved them. Bi ; 
Others think the bilious juice ; others the fpirits, &c. chiefly 
concerned in the affair. , 
Others will have the food diffolved by a menftruim, or dif 
folvent : but thefe are greatly divided as to the nature and ori- 
gin of this menftruum 5; fome fuppofing it an acid, furnifhed 
by the glands of the ftomach; others a nitroaereous fpirit, 
which by penetrating the maf of food, breaks the connexion 
of the moft folid parts ; and otHers, a faline juice, which di- 
vides and volatilizes the parts of the food. 
‘Others again fuppofe Dize/tion to be performed by means of a 
ferment, of leaven ; which, mixing with the aliment, excites 
an inteftine motion in the parts thereof, by whofe mutual col- 
lifions, the parts are attenuated and diffolved. 
But thefe, too, differ in their opinions of this ferment 3 fome 
taking it to be the remains of the food laft digefted, which by 
its continuance in the ftomach, has contraéted an acid qua- 
lity, which renders it a ferment: others take the ferment, 
or principles of fermentation to be contained in the aliment 
it felf; which when inclofed in the ftomach, and heated 
thereby, being put in motion, enters on its office of fermen- 
tation: but thele, too, are divided ; fome taking it to be the 
fpirituous part ; and fome the air in foods, : 
Others fuppofe the matter of this ferment fupplied by the 
glands of the ftomach : and laftly, others contend for the fali- 
va, and make that the ferment ferving principally for the Di- 
geftion of the food. \ ye) 
All thefe fyftems are now reduced to thiee priricipal ones ; 
which we {till find explained, and defended in the feveral 
later writings on that fubjeét: the firft holding Digeftion 
to be performed by fermentation ; the fecond by trituration ; 
and the third by fermentation and trituration together. 
The firft opinion was for a long time the only ore. The 
retainers of it hold, that the food, after it is received into 
the ftomach is there impregnated with certain menftruous 
juices, which being affifted by the natural heat of the ftomach, 
raife a fermentation in the foods, which diffolves, attenuates, 
and converts them into chyle, 
This was originally the fyftem of the ancients; who, though 
they only exprefs themfelves in general terms, as diffolving, 
foftening, fubduing, concretion, qualities, €c, yet feem to have 
the notion of what we call Fermentation. Thus Empedocles and 
Hippocrates teach, that Dige/fionis performed by a putrefa@tion 
of the foods, after the like manner as the fame Empedocles 
holds water to be converted by putrefaction into wine. Hip. 
pocrates and Ariftotle ufe the term Concoétion, which we like- 
wife find in Erotian, Plutarch, and A@tuarius, to exprefs the 
manner of fruits ripening, the muft’s changing into wine, 
and pafte’s rifing. Hippocrates exprefly names Effervefcence, 
and Fermentation, de veteri medicina, c.5. and Galen likewife, 
LE. de Confuetudine, c, 2. And in another place he afferts, 
that a certain ferous juice of the ftomach concurs with the bile 
and fpirits to effeét Digefion. To fay nothing of Cicero, who, 
according to the prevailing opinion of his time, attributes 
Digeftion to the heat of the ftomach, Lib. II. de Nat. 
Deor. 
The juices, or ferments in the ftomach, to whofe aGtion Di- 
géftion is fuppofed owing, are, the faliva, bile, and pancreatic 
juice. This is fo true, that in certain voracious animals, 
which eat, and dige/f faft, particularly wolves, oftriches, and 
porcupines, the bile difcharges it felf immediately into the 
eavity of the ftomach ; and we have obferved a difpofition 
analogous thereto in a man that had been a great eater, 
There are only three marks to know the fermentation of 
dough and muft by: firft, in that the dough rifes, and 
iwells ; and the muft bubbles and rarifies, Secondly, In that 
the bread and wine made by thefe fermentations, have dif- 
ferent taftes and qualities from thofe the flower and muft had 
before, Thirdly, In that the bread and wine, by diftillation, 
yield principles that differ in many refpects from thofe drawn 
from flower and muft. Now, all thefe charaéters are found 
in the change made in the food by Dige/fion. 
Againft this fyftem it is objected by Mr, Hecquet, and others, 
that in every 24 hours there is prepared a pound of faliva, 
half a pound of bile, and at leaft two ounces of pancreatic 
Juice ; to which is to be added the ftomach-liquor, refembling 
faliva ; the wholeamounting to about two pounds, or 13824 
grains of leaven. Now, fay they, it is allowed by the che- 
mifts, that one grain of ferment is fufficient for 800 grains of 
matter to be fermented ; confequently 2 pounds of ferment 
would fuffice for 1200 pounds of food : whereas 2 man ordi- 
narily does not take above 4 pounds ina day. . 
Now, this, fay they, is an argument, that fermentation is 
not the only, or principal intention of thefe juices ; fince, 
ifithad, they would have been better Proportioned to the 
occafion. And, further, it furnifhes an objection, fince fuch 
a quantity of faline, menftruous humour, having fo little bu- 
finefs to employ it in fermenting the food, muft a& on the 
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ftomach, corrode and deftroy the fine membrane it is lined 
withal, and do many other mifchiefs. ; 
But to this it is anfwered, 1. That, according to Mr, tec. 
quet himfelf, the faculty of fermenting only belongs to the 
falts ; and that, by his own computation, half a pound of bile 
only contains 30 gtains of falt ; and a pound of faliva, with 
two ounces of pancreatic juice, and the ftomach-liquor, con- 
tain but 14 grains more : fo that the real failine ferment of the 
ftemach produced each day, only amounts to about 44 rains, 
which feems {carce enough for two pounds of food. But Mr. 
Hecquet diminifhes the quantity of thefe falts tod much, which 
Verheyen, and others; make a great deal more, To which is 
alfo to be added the volatile falt, mixed with the phlegm-and 
fpirits. 2. It isnot true, that there is always required a grain, 
and only a grain of leaven for 800 grains of matter, Experience 
contradiéts this rule, In fome fermentations there is no need 
of any leaven at all, and in others a deal lefs ‘will ferve, As to 
the ferments ating on the membranes of the tomach 3 itis 
Certain, it does aét on, and vellicate the fame, when there is no 
food to employ it 5 and this it is, that occafions the fenfation 
ofhunger, But as faft as thefe are corroded, they are re- 
paired again by the nourifhment proper to them. The fto- 
mach is fometimes gnawed, and incommoded by the men-~ 
ftruum ; but ordinarily it is preferved by a vilcid matter, 
wherewith its inner coat is lined: ‘s 
Another objection againft this doctrine, is, that the chyle yields 
no inflammable fpirit ; which it fhould, were it the effect of 
fermentation: but M,. Aftruc anfwers, that all fermentations 
do not produce atty fuch fpirit: that of dough, for inftance, 
affords none, nor that of rotten fruits, nor of acids, or pure 
alcali’s, The inflammable fpirit, in effect, requires a fine at- 
tenuated fulphur, which is not foiind in all fermentations. 
The fecond fyftem was invented, or at leaft rénewed in the 
prefent age ; and has been maintained with a deal of zeal 
and vivacity, as is commonly the cafe in any thing that has 
the appearance of novelty. Thofe who efpoufe this opinion, 
contend, that it isa mere continual attrition, or grinding, 
that breaks, attenuates, and reduces the food, and with the 
addition of a proper fluid, forms it into that whitith fubftance, 
called Chyle;_ much as corn is ground between the ftones of a 
mill, Which opinion feems to be confirmed by fomething 
obfetved in birds : their gizzard, or crop, is compofed of two 
ftrong, folid, compaét mufcles, which rubbing againft each 
other, and being affifted by littleangular ftones, or grains of fand 
fwallowed by the birds, breakand grind the dry food thofe ani- 
mals live on: and when the fand is grown fmooth, they caft 
them off with the other excrements, and {wallow freth grains, 
This fentitnent is thus explained by an able affertor thereof, 
Mr. Hecyuet, in his treatife of Digeftion, Every thing in the 
body is vafcular : confequently, every thing therein is hollow : 
every thing therein lives after its manner ; confequently, 
every thing is in motion : animal life being nothing but mo- 
tion ; and confequently, all the veflels aré in motion, Now 
the parts of a body, that are to move, will move moft readily 
towards thofe fides, where they find the leaft refiftance, But 
the place of the leaft refiftance in tubes is the cavity; confe- 
quently, the motion of the parts of veflels is towards their axes, 
The parts of veffels that are to move, are the parietes, or 
fides, becaufe flexible and elaftic; and this motion can only 
be effeéted by an approximation of thofe parts ; confequently, 
the motion of the vefléls confit in an approximation of their 
parietes : it is, therefore, a fort of contraction, preflion, or 
coartation, Hence, as all the parts of the body are only veffels, 
they all undergo a fyftole, preffion, or contraétion, 
Further, all thefe veffels contain juices in their cavities ; and, 
therefore, all the juices, or liquids in the body, are continu- 
ally compreffed. “This preffion is the 2@ion of an elaftic 
force ; confequently, the preffion will be fuch as is the forces 
and, therefore, alternative : confequently, it is a pulfe, or 
palpitation ; and therefore the juices are continually beaten. — 
Now, thefe juices are exceedingly divifible; and confequently 
they are continually attenuated, and divided: anda divifion 
effected by a pulfation, or beating, isa trituration ; and confe- 
quently, the juices in the body are continually triturated, or 
ground.—The reafon why the comprefiive force fhould be 
alternative, is, that the membranes, which compofe the vef- 
fels, confift of two plans, or feries’s of fibres 3 the one longi- 
tudinal, the other circular, cutting the longitudinal, at right 
angles : the longitudinal are tendinous, and elaftic; the cir- 
cular are mufcular, or motive, like fphinGters, which com- 
prefs: the circular are over the longitudinal, and embrace, or 
gird them round : the former, we have already obferved, are 
elaftic ; and their elafticity oppofes the compreffion of the 
latter. From this oppofition, or refiftance, arifes a reciprocal 
action, and re-aétion, which is the alternative grinding force 
required. See TriruRarion, 
To fuch as account for Digeftion from a ferment, thofe philo- 
fophers objeét, that Dige/fion is adiffolution 3 that to prepare 
the matters for this diflolution, they muft be foftened ; that 
the proper effet of acid ferments, is, to gnaw, or tear the 
hardeft matters, and to harden the fofter, to thicken the fluid, 
fix the fat, and coagulate the milky ; confequently, that an 
acid” 
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DIG 
dicid ferment fhould ‘rather impede, than promote Digeftio 
Add, that befide the force to grind the juices, and the veffels 
to comprefs them, there are likewile liquors to dilute and | 
temper them, wiz. the faliva, and ftomach-liquor. And mi- | 
heral matters, which the ftomach-liquor cannot diffolve, are | 
found to be worn, and polifhed after having ftayed fome time | 
in the ftomach. Now polifhing is the cflect of triture, or 
grinding, not of corrofion. Accordingly we find pelotoons, or | 
balls of hairs, or threads in the ftomach of cattel, very fmooth 
and fhining, and far from having any marks of corrofion. 
The authors who arefor the trituration require three things for 
Digeftion to proceed: a liquor, to wet and dilute the food, 
which they find in the faliva, and ftomach-liquor : 2 vel 1, 
which is the ftomach: anda moving power to grind, 
they imagine to have found inthe mulcles of the {tomac 
diaphragm, and abdomen, The moving force in the mulcles of 
the {tomach they maintain to be equivalent to the weight of 
248235 pounds ; and the force of the ftomach alone, toa 
weight of 12951 pounds: a power more than equal to that of 
one of the ableft mill-ftones. See Traité de la Dige/tian par 
MM, Hecquet. 
Borelli, on the footing of the equilibrium of fluids, has de- 
monftrated, that the force of the flexor of the laft articulation 
of the thumb is equal to 3720 pounds : whence Pitcairn de- 
duces, that the force of the fibres of the ftomach is equal to 
32951, and that of the diaphragm, and mufcles of the lower 
venter, to 248235 pounds. His way of eftimating is th 
The flexor only weighs 122 grains, and yet may fuftain 
3720 pounds : confequently, the fibres of the ftomach weigh- 
ing 8 ounces, and the diaphragm with the mufcles of the 
lower venter, weighing together 8223 grains, have the force 
abovementioned,—But this argumentation feems founded on a 
miftake ; for it is not in virtue of its weight of 122 2 ins, 
that the flexor mufcle is equivalent to 3720 pounds : b ides 
that it would follow hence, that the heavier the mufcles of 
the ftomach, diaphragm, and abdomen, are, the more force 
they would have, and confequently, the more eafy, and ex- 
pedite would'the Dige/fion be : which is falfe. 
he patrons of this fyftem compare the brain to the arbor, 
or ferew of a prefs, the heart toa pifton, the lungs to bellows, 
the mouth to a mill-ffone, or a peltle, the ftomach to a prefs, 
and the inteftines to a rec , or vat. ‘They contend, that 
Caftellus, a phyfician of Meffina, was the firft of the moderns, 
who exprefly efpoufed the fy {tem of ferments, and that he was 
followed by Van Helmont, and Willis. 
But even the partifans of trituration not perfectly agreed 
amongft them(elves: Pitcairn will have it performed by a 
total contra@tion of the flomach: and Mr. Hecquet, by a fuc- 
eeflive periftaltic, or vermicular contraction. 
Attruc, in his treatife, de la Caufe dela D ion, refutes t 
fyftem of trituration at large. He makes a {trong oppofition 
to the calculus, which raifes the moving force of the ito- 
mach, &c. fo very high. The contraction of the fibres of 
the ftomach, to comprefs the food, he fhews, cannot ex- 
ceed’ three ounces; and it is even gratis that he allows fo 
much ; that of the diaphragm and abdomen, he computes ) 
at about 4 pounds. He obferves, that Pitcairn, furprized in all 
probability, with what he had afferted of this force, durft not 
purfue the proportion whereon his calculus was founded, and 
according to which, one of the forces would have been found 
equivalent to 117088 pounds, and the other to 2507345 
which together make 367822 pounds. 
The diaphragm in its motion has two powers 5 the one direct, 
which is that whereby its mufcles draw from the centre to- 
‘wards the circumference ; the other lateral, whereby it refts, or 
preffes on the ftomach: the latter is very {mall in comparifon 
of the former, Now, what feems to have deceived Pitcairn, and 
Hecquet, is, their taking the direé&t for the lateral force; the 
eontra@tion of the fibres for their preffure on the ftomach, And 
the fame overfight they are guilty of in the mutcles of the abdo- 
men, whofe preflure againft the abdomen is only Jateral. Add, 
that there are voracious animals without any diaphragm at al 
as fifhes, which refpire through their gills: and others that have 
only a fingle membrane ;_as birds, in whom the mufcles of the 
lower venter ‘are very fmall and feeble and in a fituation that 
ineapacitates them from aéting at all on the ftomach, 
‘The membranes of the ftomach being very foft, and havin 
only a flender motion, feem very unfit for the office of a 
mill-ftone. It is true, in certain fowls, the ftomach confifts 
of aclofe, compact, Sefhy mufcle, exceeding ftrong, foas to 
break little ftones and bits of gla. But to this it is urged, 
that it is no Dige/fion, which in thefe animals is effected in 
the inteftines. And the ftru€ture of our ftomach compared 
with the gizzard or crop of granivorous birds, does on the 
contrary, furnifh a very cogent argument againft tritura- 
tion. The gizzard, is provided on the out-fide with four fefhy 
mu(cles, the tendons whereof meet in two oppofite points : 
the infide is lined with a hard, thick, cartilagenous mem- 
brane ; efpecially in the places where the tendons meet. By 
this mechani(m nature plainly intimates the office of the giz- 
zard to be the grinding of the grain by the fri€tion of its pa- 
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ceedingly thin and fine, furnifhed with few flefhy 
d with a tender, fenfible kind of villiy and the 
is of a great capacity. And the ftomach in 
5 who devour huge pieces of raw flew without 
till a finer membrane. Laftly, on the foot of 
the fyftem of trituration there feems no accounting for hun- 
ger, maufea’s, indigeftions, crudities, Ge. 
Tn the fyftem of trituration it feems impoffible to explain why 
certain things eafy to gri e.g. cabbage-leaves cannot be 
digefted in certain ftomachs, which yet find no difficulty in 
ig more hard, and folid meats, as beef and mutton : 

hereas the difference of diffolvents gives a natural and eafy 
folution, Hydropic people continue to dige?, notwithflanding 
the fibres of the ftomach, as well as the reft of the body, are 
extremely relaxed through the redundance of moifture. And 
the total, prompt change of nature induced in foods, can be 
the effect of nothing elfe but fermentation ; which even dif- 
covers it felf by belches, &c. while it gocson. The iron, 
needles, pins, &c. fometimes found undiffolved in the fto- 
mach, are no objection to the fyftem of fermentation ; it bei. 
notorious, that no diffolvent diffolves all bodies. 

In birds, which feed on grain, the ferme ion is manifeft, 
firft in the crop, where the grain is prepared for Digsfion, by 
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being macerated in a liquor like the faliva ; and afterwards 
the gizzard, where the Dige/fion is perfected by a diffoivent 
poured into it by a conglomerate gland But the thing is 
{till more apparent in ruminating animals, which are provided 
with four ftomachs; the two firft whereof, though formed 
of a nervous membrane, make but little alteration in the 
aliment, for want of a ferment, or menftruum ; {fo that it 
retutns to be chewed again ; and only becomes well digef/ted 
in the fourth ftomach, whether a diffolvent is poured from a 
conglomerate gland. 
The partifans of the third opinion allow it inconteftable, that 
there are acids in the ftomach, which r with the foods, 
and aét on them; and they hold likewife, that their action 
ded, and promoted by the motion of fyftole, and diattole in 
the vifcera: they add, that the acids produce a fermentation ; 
and the ofcillatory motion of the vifcera a trituration; and 
that thus Dige/tion is the effe&t of fermentation, and trituration 
at the fame time. 
Be it as it will with each of the three fyftems, thus much we 
may venture to lay down from thema ], as the real proces of 
igefti peration being to prepare the foods, 
‘or nutrition ; thofé foods muft be 
ces them in, till being 
converted into chyle, they mix with the blood, which con- 
veys them into all parts of the body. The foods then we take, 
are either crude, as oifters, fruits, certain pulfe, &'c. or drefled, 
oiled, fried, &c, and 
falt, pepper, and other 
fpices, vinegar, wine, © s done to heighten and enrich 
the tafte, as much as to aflift Dige/fion. 
Further, there are fome foods we fwallow without chewing, 
as liquids; and others, which we break and communicate by 
chewing, as bread, flefh, @c. It is of thefe laft we thall here 
{peak, as undergoing more preparations, and more cha: 
fit them for nutrition, than the others, 
The food, then, is firft broke, and divided by the teeth, and, 
at the fame time, moiftened with a liquor fupplied by the fa- 
lival glands, and thus is formed into a kind of pafte, 
Thus prepared, it is paffed through the cefophagus into the 
ftomach, there to ferment, This fermentation is caufed, 
1. By the falival juice, which is a ferment, and has the fame 
effe& on the aliment, that leaven, or yeaft has on pafte. 
By the heat of the ftomach, vifcera of the abdomen, 
ind even excrements; which here has nearly the fame effect 
on foods, as adunghill has on matters Jaid by the chemifts to 
digeft therein, 3. By the remains of foods left adhering in 
the rugz, or folds of the ftomach, and there turned four, 
and acrimonious, 4. By the compreffion of the mufcles 
of the abdomen, and diaphragm. 5. By the liquor which 
the repeated compreffion of thofe mufcles occafions to dri; 
from the glands of the ftomach. And 6. Ascording to the 
fentiment of fome modern phyficians, by the air it felf, 
which being mixed, and em ed in the aliments, dilates 
by the heat of the ftomach, feparates the parts of the 
foods. ‘Fhefe caufes all contribute to attenuate, and divide 
the food, fo.as to convert it intoacineritious matter, ealled 
Chyle, 
From the flomach the chyle. defcends into. the duodenum, 
where, it is further perfeéted. by the pancreatic juice, and the 
bile, which thin it, precipitate.its grofle: parts, and render it 
more fluid. The chyle thus perfected and attenuated, enters 
the laéteal veins, which convey it into the receptaculum chyli, 
where it,is further diluted by the lympha, which is brought 
hither ia abundance. Hence it arifes into the thoracic duct, 
and enters the fubclavian vein; where being taken up by the’: 
afcending cava, it is pour’d into the right ventricle of the heart. 
The chyle thus mixing with the blood, embarafles the-glo- 
bules thereof, and thus abates its motion : and hence that in- 
clination to go to fleep after meals. But, by degrees, the blood 
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communicates its motion to the chyle ; and by its volatile, 
and exalted parts, together with the faline and nitrous parts 
of the air, fubtilizes, and gives it its laft perfeGtion, Then 
the Digeftion is finifhed : and the foods being by fo many 
changes rendered the immediate matter of nutrition, are car- 
ried by the blood into all parts of the body, to repair and fill 
the vacancies of fuch as are continually diffipating, and ex- 
haling ; or even to add new ones. 

As to the groffer parts of the foods feparated from the chyle 
by the bile and pancreatic juice, they affume the colour of ex- 
crements from the bile; and their rank fmell they derive 
from the coarfer fulphurs thereof. Thhefe fulphurs, and falts 
of the excrements, ferve, after they have pafled through the 
inteftines, and are arrived at the laft, which is the retum, 
to vellicate the mufcles thereof, and difpofe them to relax, and 
thus to apprize nature of a neceflity to difcharge. 

‘The feparation of the urine from the blood may bejefteemed 
a part of perfe& Dige/fion; the defign of fach feparation be- 
ing to render the blood more pure and balfamic, and of con- 
fequence more fit for nutrition; which the falts, the urine 
abounds withal, greatly prevented. This feparation is thus 
performed : the branches of the emulgent arteries, which ter- 
minate in the glands, whereof the fubftance of the kidneys 
is compofed, carry the blood thither; where a ferofity is fe- 
parated from the blood, by means of the pores in the glands 
of the kidneys: thofe pores reprefenting the holes in a fieve, 
which only let pafs fuch things as are of a lefs diameter than 
themfelves, This ferofity, called urine, is difcharged hence 
into feveral little tubes, which, joining into a kind of pyra- 
mids, yield their humour into the pelvis, whence it runs 
through the ureters into the bladder. 

Dicesrion, inchemiftry, is a preparation of plants, mine- 
rals, metals, or other bodies, by putting them with fome pro- 
per fluid in a veffel, and heating them gradually over a gentle 
fire, like the heat of an animal body. 

Dige/tion is a previous kind of difpofition to a perfeé&t diffo- 
lution of a body, made by means of fire, or fiery particles, 
ftriking againft and loofening the pores of the body, and at- 
tenuating the parts of their fluids, that their connexion with 
the harder matter may be more eafily and perfeétly diflolved. 
Bohnius feems to defcribe it pretty adequately by an infenfible 
action and reaétion of the particles of a mafs moved toge- 
ther by fome fubtile, ambient fluid, to which it is expofed for 
Digeftion. By calling Digeftion a reciprocal action, their motion 
is intimated, by means whereof they are torn from the contigu- 
ous ones; and in a word, differently modified : fo that the mo- 
tion ended, the digefted mafs differs either wholly, or in part, 
from the fame maf before Dige/tion ; fometimes in colour, fome- 
times in {mell, fometimes in tranfparency, fometimes in tafte, 
Sometimes in confiftence, and other affections, 
That Dige/ion is effeSted by motion, is evident from an obfer- 
vation of Dr. Grew ; who, bringing a mixture of falt of tar- 
tar, and oil of turpentine, feveral days journey with him in a 
coach to London, found it had undergone a more intimate 
mixtion, than if it had been expofed to a long Dige/ffion. 
Digeftion is ordinarily confounded with maceration ; but the 
two things differ, in that there is heat required to Digeftion ; 
whereas maceration is done in the cold, 
Dige/tion is ufually performed with the addition of fome men- 
ftruum fuitable to the matter: thus, rofes and poppies heads 
are put to digeft in oil, or water, to make unguents, or fy- 
rups : calcined lead, and ceruf&, and digefted in diftilled vine- 
‘ar, to make the magiftery thereof, or the fal faturni.—Hence 
ir. Friend defines Dige/tion to be the folution of bodies, made 
by menftruums, with the affiftance of fire, 
The ufe of Digeftion, in pharmacy, is to extraét the more 
volatile particles, and mix them intimately with the men- 
ftruum. To thisend a gentle fire is commonly ufed, that 
the corpufcles, which are moft volatile, may feparate as it 
were of their own accord: for a fierce fire forces out the 
faeces, as well as the finer particles; and if it does not abate 
the {trength of the liquor, asis often the cafe, it will not fail 
of fpailing its clearnefs, 
To conceive the nature of chemical Digeftion, it may be ne- 
ceflary to fhew how the particles of bodies can, by this pro- 
cefs, be diffufed every way, and fuftained in the menftruum ; 
which deferves the more to be accounted for, becaufe thofe 
folid particles have not the fame {pecific gravity, as the li- 
quors have in which they fwim, Though the nature of a 
perfectly fluid body be fuch, as that the particles, which con- 
ftitute it, do very readily give way upon the fmalleft impulfe, 
and recede from one another 3 yet there is found in moft li- 
quors fome degree of tenacity: and from hence arifes fuch a 
cohefion of parts, as cannot be broken without fome force. 
And though, indeed, this force of cohefion in liquors feems 
tobebut little, or almoftnone at all, when compared with what 
weexperience in folids; yet we find it can make fome refiftance. 
And, as the force in liquors is either ftronger or weaker, fo 
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the phenomena, which would naturally flow from 
fluid: fo that, though by the laws of hydroftatics, 

puicle, how dubtil foever, if put into a Auid which is 
fically lighter, muftneceffarily fink to the bottom ; yet we 
find that fome heavy bodies, fuch as gold, Sc. when reduced 
into thin plates, will be fuftained in {piritof wine, This force, 
therefore, of tenacity, which refifts the motion of bodies in a 
fluid, is proportional to the number of parts w 
feparated, or to the furface of the body which w 
move in the fluid. Hence it-is, that fince the furface of a 
body may be enlarged, without altering any thing of its gra- 
vity 5 the reliftance of a fluid may be fo augmented, as to 
equal the force of gravity which carries the body downwards, 
Anda body, though fpecifica ly heavier than a fluid fn which 
it is immerfed, may be very well fuftained in that fluid, pro- 
vided it is reduced into very fmall particles: becaufe the 
Gravity of a body, thus reduced into fmall particles, decreafes 
ina much greater proportion than the furface does, or, which 
is proportional to it, the refiftance of the fluid: fo that at 
length the refiftance, arifing from its tenacity, will be equal 
to the gravity of the particle, and fo will hinder its defcent. 
And, therefore, both in folution and digeftion, it isa genera{ 
tule, that if the gravity of a body be to the tenacity of the 
fluid, as P tor and if the body be then fubdivided, fo that 
the diameters of the parts be to that of the whole, as 1 to Ps 
the refiftance, which the particles will meet with in their de- 
feent, will be equal to their gravity: for, fince their weight 
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ftand how the corpufcles of metals fwim in menftruums 
which are {pecifically lighter ; as gold, in the fpirit of nitre, 
which is drawn off from bezcar mineral, though the gravity 
of gold be fifteen times greater, And, in the fame manner, 
we may underitand how corpufeles, fpecifically heavier, are 
fufpended in any other menitruum, And it is for the fame 
teafon, that fuch as are lighter cannot rife up to the furface : 
for the preffure of fluids being equal every way, the fuperior 
parts aét reciprocally on the inferior ; fo that the fame force, 
which keeps the heavy particles from finking, will not per- 
mit thofe which are lighter to afcend. 

DiceEsrion, in chirurgery, expreflesa difpofition in abfcefles, 
to ripen, and come to fuppuration, 

Tumours, arifing on the parotides of children, are of eafy 
Digeftion: They ripenin alittle time. Dionis, 

Dicesrion is alfo uled for maturation, or that ftate of a di(- 
eafe, wherein the morbific matter is fo changed in bulk, figure, 
cohefion, mobility, &c, by the ufe of proper medicines, or 
even by the force of nature, as to be lefs noxious and hurtful, 
and confequently to abate the violence of the diftemper. 

The Greeks call it czragu@-, The matter of the difeafe 
fo far digeffed, as to become next a-kin to falubrious, or 
healthy matter, is {aid to be re/elved, 

DIGESTIVE faculty. The ancient philofophers admitted a 
digeftive faculty, or quality in the human body ; as not know- 
ing how otherwife to account for the act of Digeftion. 

Dicesrive is alfo ufed in medicine for fuch remedies 2s 
ftrengthen, and increafe the tone of the ftomach, and affitt in 
the Dige/fion of foods.—To this clafs belong all ftomachics, 
and ftrengtheners, or corroborants, 

Dicestive, in chirurgery, denotes a fort of unguent, plaitter, 
or thelike, that ripens, and prepares the matter of wounds, 
&c, for {uppuration, 
The common Dige/five is compofed of turpentine, yolk of eggs, 
oil of St. John’s wort, unguentum, bafilicum, and tin@ure of 
aloes. 

The wound muft be drefled the firft day with a Digeftive, to 
bring it to fuppuration, 

DIGITATED, among botanifts, is a term applied to the leaf 
of a plant, which either confifts of many fimple leaves fet toce- 
ther upon one foot-ftalk ; as in the cingue-foil, vetches, Be. 
or elfe when there are many deep gafhes, or cuts in the leaf ; 
as in thofe of Dragons, hops, &&*c. 

DIGIT, Dicirus, in anatomy. See the article Fincer, 

Dicir, in aftronomy, is the meafure whereby we efimate 
eclipfes ; amounting to the 12th part of the diameter of the 
luminary eclipfed. 

The diameter of the body, or difk of the fun, or moon, is 
divided into twelve parts, called Digits; and an eclipfe is faid 
to be of ten Digits, when ten of thofe parts are hid. 

Thefe Digits, Wolfius, and fome others call Digiti Ecliptict. 

Dicrr, in arithmetick, fignifies any integer, or number under 
ten; as1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Dicir, isalfo a meafure taken from the breadth of the finger. 
A Digit is properly 3 fourths of an inch, and equivalent to 4, 
grains of barley, laid breadth-wife fo as to touch each other, 

DIGLYPH, a kind of imperfect triglyph, confole, or the 
like, with only two channels, or engravings, inftead of three, 


See TRiciy PH, 
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So that by this we may under- 


DIG. 


DIGNITARY, in the ‘canon law, a pefon who hold 


DIL 


Dignity, that is, a benefice which gives him fome pre 
nence in the choir,above mere priefts, and canons. 
Such is a dean, and-arch-deacon; theugh the word is now 
abufively applied to a mere prebendary, or canon. 

Dignities are fometimes fimple, fometimes with cure of fouls, 
and fometimes with jurifdiction and adminiftration of facred 
things. The canonifts even define dignity, _adminy Rratio cum 
jurifdictione & poteftate conuncta. If the Dignity have no con- 
tentious, or exterior jurifdiction, it is a fimple parfonage, and 
only gives pre-eminence. See BENEFICE, PansonaGe, Ge, 
Of Dignities, including prebends, Cambden_ reckons in Eng- 
land 544 in number. 


i 


DIGNITY, a quality that denotes a man (dignus) worthy. . 
DIHELTOS, in the elliptical aftronomy, a name which Kepler 


gives to that ordinate of the ellipfis, which pafies through the 
focus, wherein the fun is fuppofed to be placed. 


DIKE *, a Ditch, or Drain, made for the paflage of waters. 


* The word feems formed from the verb, to Dig though others 
chufe to derive it fromthe Dutch, Diit, a dam, fea-bank, or 
wall. 


Dike *, or Dyke, alfo denotes a work of ftone, timber, or 


fa(cines, raifed to oppofe the entrance, or paflage of the wa- 
ters of the fea, a river, lake, or the like. 

* The word comes from the Flemifh Dy4, or Diik, a heap 
of earth to bound, or ftem the water. Junius and Menage 
take the Flemith to have borrowed their word from the Greek 
72ty%@-, wall. Guichard derives it from the Hebrew 
Daghab. 


Thefe Dikes are ufually elevations of earth, with hurdles of 
flakes, ftones, and other matters. 

The Dike of Rochel is made with veflels faftened to the bot- 
tom. The Dikes of Holland are frequently broke through, 
and large traéts of land are then drowned. 


DILAPIDATION, a wattful deftroying, or letting buildings, 


efpecially parfonage houfes, run to ruin and decay, for want 
of neceflary reparation. 7 

The money recovered for Dilapidations,by 14 Eliz. rz. muft 
be employed in the repair of the fame houfes. 


DILATATION, in phyfics, 2 motion of the parts of a body, 


whereby it expands, or opens itfelf fo as to occupy a greater 
fpace. : : ‘ 

The generality of authors confound Dilatation with rarefac- 
tion; but the more accurate, efpecially foreigners, diftinguifh 
between them : defining Dilatation to be the expanfion of a 
body, into a greater bulk, by its own claftic power : and 
rarefaction, the like expanfion produced by means of heat. 
The moderns have obferved, that bodies, which, after being 
compreffed, and again left at liberty, reftore themfelves per- 
fectly, do endeavour to dilate themfelves with the fame force 
whereby they are comprefled ; and accordingly, they fuftain 
a force, and raife a weight equal to that whereby they are 
comprefled. 

Again, bodies, in dilating by their elaftic power, exert a 
greater force at the beginning of their Dilatation, than towards 
the end; as being at firft more compreffed: and the greater 
the compreffion, the greater the elaftic power, and endeavour 
to dilate. So that thefe three, the compreffing power, the 
compreffion, and the claftic power, are always equal. 

Again, the motion, whereby compreffed bodies reftore them- 
felves, is ufually accelerated: thus, when compreffed air be- 
gins to reftore it felf, and dilate into a greater {pace, it is ftill 
compreffed ; and confequently, a new impetus is imprefled 
thereon, from the dilatative caufe ; and the former remain- 
ing, with the increafe of the caufe, the effe&t, that is, the 
motion and velocity muft be increafed likewife : thusan arrow 
fhot from a bow does not quit the ftring, tillafter that be per- 
feétly reftored to its natural ftate; nor does the arrow move a 
whit {wifter than the ftring: and if the ftring, before it have 
perfectly reftored it felf to its right line, be ftopped, the arrow 
will not goits fulllength ; which isa proof, that it is continu- 
ally acquiring a new impetus from the ftring. And fince 
projects, at the beginning of their motion, are little or no- 
thing retarded, but rather accelerated, it is evident, that the 
motion of a ftring reftoring itfelf, is likewife accelerated. In- 
deed, it may happen, that where the compreffion is only par- 
tial, the motion of Dilatation fhall not be accelerated, but.re- 
tarded. As is evident in the compreffion of a fpunge, foft 
bread, gawze, &c. 

DiLaration, inmedicine, &c. denotes the laying open any 
orifice, or the lips of a wound wider ; or the extenfion of any 
veflel, or the like. 

DILATATORES 4le Nafi, in anatomy a pair of mufcles 
common to the 4/z Na/i, and upper lip. 

They arife thin, broad, and flefhy, from the cheek-bones un- 
der the orbits of the eyes, and defcend obliquely with a two- 
fold order of flefhy fibres in each mufcle ; which partly ter- 
minate in the upper lip, and partly in the ale nafi.—They 


DI 


Ce 


DIM 
draw the ale from each other, and widen the external open- 
of the noftrils. 
EMMA *, AIAHMMA, in logic, an argument confifting 
of two, or more propofitions, fo difpofed, that grant wh 
you will of them, you will be preiled by the conclufion. 


1s 


eiled | 


* The word is formed from the Greek Svc, b/s, twice ; and 


wplian 
A Dilemma is an arg 


Anus, fi 


nent confifting of two contrary parts, 
or fides, either of which catches the adverfary. And hence it 
is alfo called iJinus cornutus, ahorned fyllogifm, its horns 
being fo difpofed, that if you avoid the one, you run upc 
the other, 

It is alfo called crocodilinus, by reafon that as the croco¢ 
leads fuch as follow it,. into the water, and purfues fuch as 
it, to deftroy them ; fo, whatever the adverfary either a 
or denies in this kind of fyllogifm, is turned to his difadvan- 
tage. 

For anexample: A philofopher once diflwaded a man from 
marrying, by this argument: Either the woman you marry 
will be handfome, or ugly: if handfome, fhe 1 nl 
jealoufy ; if ugly, difpleafure. 

Cicero ufes this fine Dilemma, to prove, that’ all pain is to 
e bore with patience: omnis dolor aut eft vebemens, aut ler 
fi levis, facile feretur ; fi vehemens, certe brevis futurus off. 
The fame orator, by another Dilemma, proves that no mef- 
fengers fhall be fent to Anthony: Jegatos decernitis; fi ut de- 
precentur, contemnet : fi ut imperetis, non audiet. 

Nor muft we here omit that beautiful Dilemma of Tertullian, 
whereby he clears the chriftians, and accufes Prajan, who he 
forbad the feeking them out, and yet ordered them to be p 
nifhed when found: O fententiam neceffitate confufam ! neg 
inquirendos, ut innocentes ; & mandat puniend. 
parcit & favit, diffimulat & animadvertit! ¢: 
cenfura circumvenis 
inquiris, cur non & abfolvis. 


ive you 


1. A full enumeration of parts: thus that of Ariftip 
mentioned, whereby he diffwades from marriage, is inval 
as being defective in the enumeration; there being a middle 
degree, or form between handfome and ugly. 

2. That the Dilemma prefs the adverfary alone, and that the 
perfon who makes it, be not liable to have it retorted upon 
him. _ This was the cafe in that celebrated Dilemma of the {o- 
phift Protagoras, which the Areopagites, with all their wif- 
dom, were not able to refolve. 

A youth named Evathlus, put himfelf to Protagoras, to learn 
dialeCtics, upon the condition, that he fhould pay him a large 
fum of money, the firft caufe he pleaded, in cafe he gained 
the fame, Evathlus, when fully inftruéted, refufing to pay 
the condition ; Protagoras brings his action, uing thus : 
You muft pay the money, however, the caufe go; for if I 
gain, you muft pay in confequence of the fentence, as being 
caft in the caufe: and if you gain it, you mut pay in purfu- 
ance of our covenant. Nay, retorts Evathlus, which w 
foever the caufe go, you will have nothing: for if I prevail, 
the fentence gives it, that nothing is due to you; and if Llof&, 
then there is nothing due by the covenant. 

After the like manner, an ancient priefte(s diffwading her fon 
from haranguing the people, by this Di , 
Suaferis, fays fhe, habebis: Deos irrates 
Aabebis homines: the youth thus returned the Dilem 
mother ; imo, fays he, expedit ad populum verba face, 
jufta dixero Dii me amaburt 3 fi injufia homines. 

DILUTE—To dilute a body, isto render it liquid; or, if it 
were liquid before, to render it more fo, by the addition of a 
thinner thereto, 
Thole things thus added, are called Diluents, or Dilutors 5 
fuch are common wheys, ptifans, and juleps, which in refpect 
of the blood in a ftate of vifcidity are thinner, and therefore 
are faid to thin, or dilute it—Flower mutt be well diluted, to 
make it into pafte. Oker is di/uted with oil, to paint beams, 
doors, &e, 

DIMENSION, the extenfion of a body, confidered as mea- 

fureable, ) 
Hence, as we conceive a body extended, and meafureable both 
in length, breadth, and depth; we conceive a trine Dimenfs 
viz. length, breadth, and thicknefs,—The firft called a Line, 
the fecond a Surface, the third a Solid. 

DimEnsion, is particularly ufed with regard to the powers of 
the roots, or values of the unknown quantities of equations, 
which are called the Dimenfions of thole roots, See Roovr. 
Thus in a fimple equation, the unknown quantity is only of 
one Dimenfion, as x= In a quadradic equation it is 

*, In a.cubic, of three, as 
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x3--as—b}, Ge, 
DIMINISHED Calumn, in archite&ure. S 
DiminisHED Interval, in mufic, is a defe 
interval which is fhore of its juft qua 
tone, See INTER ‘ 
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DIMINUTION, in rhetoric, the augmenting, and exagge- 
rating what you have tofay, by an expreffion that fecms to 
weaken, and diminifh it. ees y 
As, for inftance, when a man fays with a certain Tone, This 
woman is not ugly ; meaning, fhe is very handfome. 

Some authors take Diminutian in a ftricter fenle, viz. for fay- 
ing lefs than a man really means; as, You are not indeed to 
be commended ; where a greater reproach is fecretly meant. | 

Diminvrion, in mufic, is when there are a number of words 
which are to make tones, and feyeral hafty motions in the 
fpace of a cadence ; feveral quavers, and femi-quavers, cor- 
refponding to a crotchet, or minim. : 

Diminurio, in heraldry, a term ufed by Latin writers, for 
what we more ufually call Differences, and the French Bri- 
fares, See DIFFERENCE. 

DiminvtTion, in architecture, a contration of the upper part 

of a column, whereby its diameter is made lefs than that of 
the lower part.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 39- 
To attain thofe two important points in architeCture, ftrensth, 
and the appearance of ftrength, all architects have made their 
columns leffer above than below 5 which is called their Dimi- 
nution. Some have likewife made them a little bigger towards 
the middle than at the bottom, which is called their Swelling, 
‘The Gothic architects, indeed, obferve neither Diminutiony 
nor {welling : their columns are perfeétly cylindrical; for 
which reafon they areproperly called Pillars, in contra-diftin~ 
tion to columns. i 
‘The Diminution generally commences from one third of the 
height of the column. Some make it begin from the very 
bafis, and hold tapering to the capital; but that has not fo 
good an effet. Vitruvius would have the Diminution of co- 
Jumns differ according to their height, and not according to 
their diameter. Thus, a column of 15 foot high, he dimini/bes 
a fixth part of its diameter, and another of 50 foot, only an 
eighth part ; but wedo not find this rule obfervedin the antique, 
‘The difference of orders, Mr. Perrault obferves, does not in- 
fer a difference of Diminution, there being fmall and great 
Diminutions in different works of the fame order: except- 
ting, however, the Tufcan, which Vitruvius diminifhes by a 
fourth part ; though Vignola only makes it a fifth, and the 
‘Trajan column a ninth, The Diminutions are very differently 
adjufted in the different antique buildings, as well as by the 
different modern authors. 

DIMINUTIVE, in grammar, a word formed from fome 
other, to foften, or dimini/b the force, and effect thereof: or 
to fignify a thing that is little in its kind. 

Thus cellule is a diminutive of cell, globule of globe, hillock, 
of hill, &c. b 

The Italians abound in Diminutives; every author being at 
liberty to make as many as he pleafes. The French area 
good deal more referved in that refpect ; though their old au- 
thors were every whit as licentious as the Italians, witnefs 
Belleau, &e. : 

In Englifh we have very few; not that, as fome have faid of 
the French, our language is hard, and incapable of the fofteft 
expreffions, but by reafon we lay all our tendernefS in our 
fentiments ; or rather, our language is tender like a perfon of 
difcretion, who always fpeaks fenfe, even in fpeaking of his 
paffion. i 
In Latin, Italian, Englifh, and moft other tongues, Dimi- 
nutives are formed from primitives, by the addition of a few 
letters, or fyllables: in French, the cafe is frequently other- 
wife, the Diminutive being fometimes fhorter than the primi- 
tive, fometimes of the fame length, sts 5 

Some grammarians call at /ea/? a diminutive conjunétion, as 
ferving to leflen, or dimini/h the force of what went before. 

DIMISSORY Letters, Litere Dimifforiz, in the canon law, 
a letter given by a bifhop to a candidate for holy orders, ha- 
ving a title in his diocefe ; directed to fome other bifhop, and 
giving leave for the bearer to be ordained by him, 

When a perfon produces letters of ordination, or tonfure con- 
ferred by any other than his own diocefan, he muft at the 
fame time produce the Letters Dimiffory given by his own bi- 
fhop, on pain of nullity.— 

Letters Dimiffory cannot be given by the chapter, fede vacante ; 
this being deemed an aét of voluntary jurifdiction, which 
ought to be referved to the fucceffor. 

DIMOERIT *, a name given the Apollinarifts, who, at 
firft held, that the word only affumed a human body, with- 
out taking a reafonable foul like ours: but being at length 
convinced by formal texts of fcripture, they allowed, that he 
did affume a foul, but without underftanding ; the word fup- 
plying the want of that faculty, i 

* From this way of feparating the underftanding from the foul, 
they became denominated Dimoerites, q. d. dividers, fepara- 
tersof Sua, and pyorgew, I divide. : 

DINNER *, the great meal, or that taken about the middle 
of the day. 

* The word is formed from the French Di/ner, which da Cange 
derives from the barbarous Latin di/nare. Henry Stephens de- 
tives it from the Greek Szszvey 5 and will have it wrote Dis- 


if 


ner. Menage deduces it from the Italian definare, to dine} 
and that from the Latin difinere, to leave off work. 


Monks are faid to dine at eleven o’clock, the common people 

at twelve, and the men of bufinefs at two. The Grand Tar- 
» tar, emperor of China, after he has dixed, makes publication 

by his heralds, that he gives leave to all the other kings and 

potentates of the earth, togo to Dinner; as if they waited 

for his leave, 

In the general, it is agreed to be the moft falutary, to make 

a fpare fupper, and to eat the more plentifully at Dinner ; 

efpecially for tender, valetudinary people, This is the fenti~ 

ment of the Schala Salernitatna : 

Ex magna cana flon.acho fit maxima pena: 
Ut fis noéte levis, fit tibi cana brevis. 

Yet Bernardinus Paternus, an eminent Italian phyfician, 

maintains the contrary ina treatife exprefly on the fubject, 

The Romans, we are aflur’d, never minded Dinner ; but 

deferred their good cheer to the evening, which they made 

their grand meal, 

DIOCESE *, or Diocess, the circuit, or extent of the ju- 
rifdi€tion of a bifhop. See BrsHop. 

* The word is formed from the Greek Avorznasss Government, 
Adminifiration,formed of Sorzew, which the ancient gloflaries 
render adminifiro, moderor, ordino ; hence Svoimnoss TNS TOALHS y 
the Adminiffration, or Government of a city. 

Diocgss, is alfo ufed in ancient authors, &c, for the province 
of a metropolitan. See Province, and METROPOLITAN. 
Dioceefis, Atorxncis, was originally a civil government, or 
proefecture compofed of diverfe provinces, 

The firft divifion of the empire into Dioce/es is ordinarily af- 
cribed to Conftantine; who diftributed the whole Roman 
flate into four,viz. the Dicce/e of Italy, the Diocefe of Myria, 
that of the Eaft, and that of Africa. And yet long time be- 
fore Conftantine, Strabo, who wrote under Tiberius, ‘+ .!-- 
notice, Lib, XIII. p. 432. that the Romans had divided 
into Diocefes, and complains of the confufion fuch a divition 
occafioned in geography, Afia being no longer divided by peo- 
ple, but by Discefes, each whereot had a tribunal, or court, 
where juftice was adminiftered. Conftantine, then, was on- 
ly the inftitutor of thofe large Divcefes, which comprehended 
feveral metropoles, and governments; the former Diacefes 
only comprehending one jurifdiétion, or diftri@, or the coun- 
try that had refort to one judge, as appears from this paflage 
in Strabo, and before Strabo, from Cicero himfelf, Lib, IIL. 
epift. ad famil. ep. g. and Lib. XIII. ep. 67. 

Thus, at firft, a province included diverfe Diocefes; and af- 
terwards a Dioce/e came to comprize diverfe provinces. In af- 
ter-times the Romanempire became divided into XIII Divcefes, 
or prefectures ; though including Rome, and the fuburbicary 
regions, there were XIV, Thefe XIV Diocefes comprehended 
120 provinces : each province had a pro-con{ul, who refided in 
the capital or metropolis ; and each Diocefe of the empire had 
a conful, who refided in the principal city of the diftrict, 

On this civil conftitution, the ecclefiaftical one was afterwards 
regulated : each Discefe had an ecclefiaftical vicar or primate, 
who judged finally of all the concerns of the church within 
his territory. 

At prefent there is fome further alteration: for Dincefe does 
not now fignify an aflemblage of diverfe provinces ; but is li- 
mited to a fingle province under a metropolitan, or even to 
the fingle jurifdi@ion of a bifhop. 

Gul. !Brito affirms Dincefe to be properly the territory, and 
extent of a baptifmal, or parochial church ; whence diverfe 
authors ufe the word to fignify a fimple parifh. 

DIOCLETIAN Efocha, See the article Epocua. 

DIONYSIA *, or Dronysraca, folemn feafts held among 
the ancients in honour of Bacchus. 

* The word is formed from the Greek Stoyvata, of Arovvaoc, 
Bacchus; and that of Ais, the genitive of Zeus, Fupiter, 
and Ny/a, a city in Egypt on the frontiers of Arabia, where 
Bacchus is faid to have been educated by the nymphs, 

The Dionyfia are the fame with what are otherwife called 
Orgia, and by the Romans Bacchanalia and Liberalia. 
There were diverfe feftivals under the denomination of Av- 
yuora, Dionyfia, but the chief were two: viz, if, The 
ancient Agxaswrega, probably the fame with peyaas, or 
the greater Dionyfia, fometimes alfo called by way of eminence 
Avoyugia, without any other addition, as being the mo# ce~ 
lebrated of all Bacchus’s feftivals at Athens, where it was held 
in the month Elaphebolion, 2dly, The New, Newrepz, 
probably the fame with Yxee, or the leffer Dionyfia, held in 
autumn as a fort of Preparation to the greater. Some will 
have this the fame with Avovucie anvata, fo called from Amos, 
a wine-prefs, and place it in the month Lenzon, 

DIONYSIAN Period. See the article Pertop. 

DIOPTER, or Dioprra, in writers of aftronomy, is fre- 
quently ufed for the hole or index pierced in the pinnula, or 
fight of an alhidade. See SicuTs. 

DIOPTRA, among furgeons, denotes an inftrument whereby 
to dilate the matrix, or anus, and infpeét any ulcers therein, 
called alfo Speculum Matricis, and Dilata 


DIOP. 


DIOPTRICS %*, the doétrine of refracted vifion, called alfo 


pIP 


Anaclaftics. : 

* The word is originally Greek, formed of da, per, through, 

and wrJouas, J fee. 

Dioptrics is properly the third branch of optics 5 _ its office 
being to confider, and explain the effects of light refracted by 
pafling through different mediums, as air, water, glafs, &e. 
and elpecially lenfes, > 
The laws of Dioptrics, fee delivered under the articles Re- 
FRACTION, LENs, €Jc, and the application thereof, in the 
conftruétion of telefcopes, microfcopes, and other dioptrical in- 
ftruments,under the articles TnL escopes, and Mrecroscope. 

DIPHRYGES *, or Dipuryx, in the antient pharmacy, the 
fcoria, or calx of melted copper gathered in the furnace, 
when the metal was run out. 

* The word is formed from the Greek divs, tavice $ and geuyew, 

to roaft. 

Diofcorides diftinguifhes three very different kinds of Diphry- 
ges: one made of a kind of clay, or bole dried in the fun: 
another made of marcafite, or pyrites burnt ; ahd a third that 
of the feces of copper. 
The laft is moderately fharp, and aftringent, and is reputed 
good for ulcers that cicatrize with difficulty, 

DIPHTHONG, alsoorros, in grammar, a double vowel, 
or the union, or mixture of two vowels pronunced together, 
fo as only to make one fyllable : as (x) the Latin ae, or @, 0e, 
or @ (2)3 the Greck as, e (3), the Englith, ai, au, &c. 

See VowEx, and SYLLABLE. 

(1) The word is Greek; and is compounded of dis, ¢avice 5 
and Boy fos, found. 

(2) de anfwers to ai, the proper ; and @ the improper Diphthong 
of the Greeks, e.g. Arveras, MEueas; opaspe, Iphaera, &c. 
—And, onthe contrary, the Romans, when they had occafion 
to divide their ae, changed it into the Greek, ai: ¢. g. aulai, 
for aulae, &c. 

(3) 4, by fome, is made a Latin Diphthong, as in aio, Caius, 

—But in ais, and ait, 2 manifeftly belongs to the latter 

fyllable: and the Greeks write not Tas os, but Te s0g : whence 
it feems plain that a/, in the Latin tongue, is not a Diphthong, 
as in the Greek. 
The Latins pronounced the two vowels in their Diphthongs much 
as we do; with this exception, that the two were not heard 
equally, but the one was fornewhat weaker than the other, 
though the divifion was made with all the delicacy imaginable. 
Among us, moft of the Latin Diphthongs are loft in the pro- 
nunciation: their 2 and @ are only fpoke as e’s;_ fo alfo the 
Englith ea, ca, &c, though wrote with two characters, are 
pronounced as fimple founds. 
In Englifh, French, and diverfe other languages, one may di- 
ftinguith Diphthongs with regard to the eye, from Diphthongs 
with regard to the ear. 
A Diphthong with regard to the eye, is formed of two vowels 
meeting in the fame fyllable, whether the particular found of 
each of them be heard in the pronunciation, or whether the 
found of one of them be drowned ; or laftly, whether a new 
found different from either of them refult from both. In the 
two latter cafes, it is with fome impropriety, that we call them 
Diphthongs. The firft only are real Diphthongs, as being fuch 
both to the eye and ear, 
Diphthongs, with regard to the ear, are either formed of two 
vowels, meeting in the fame fyllable, whofe founds are feve- 
rally heard ; or of three vowels in the fame fyllable, which 
only afford two founds in the pronunciation, 
On this laft occafion, Diphthongs, with regard to the ear, are 
triphthongs with regard to the eye. 
Englith Diphthongs, with regard both to the eye and ear, cal- 
ted proper Diphthongs, are ai, as in fair; au, in laud 5, ee, in 
bleed; oi, in void ; 00, in food; and ox, in houfe. 
Englith improper Diphthongs, or Diphihongs with regard to the 
eye, are aa, pronounced only like @, asin Aaron ; ea, like a 
asin fwear, heart ; or like e, as already ; or like ee, as veal : 
20, like e, in feoffe; or like 0, in George: eu, or ew, like x, 
as Deuteronomy : ie, like e, as cieling, field: ei, like a, in 
feign ; or like e, in deceit : ca, as in cloak, doat : oe as in doe, 
oeconomy : ue, asin guefs: and wi, asin guile, recruit, 

DIPLOE, in anatomy, a fpongy, medullary fubftance, fepa- 

rating the two tables of the cranium, and together with them 
conftituting the skull. 
The fubftance of the Diploe, being fpongeous, cafily imbibes 
the blood, and is found feparated into an infinite number of 
little cells of different magnitudes, which receive little branches 
ofarteries from the brain, and give paffage to the little veins 
that proceed to the finus’s of the dura mater. 

DIPLOMA, an inftrument given by fomecolleges, and focie- 
ties, on taking a degree, or paffing examination ; as a proof of 
qualification for any advancement to title, or preheminence. 

DIPPING-NeEpteE, or /nclinatory-Needle,a magnetical needle, 

fo hung, as that inftead of playing horizontally, and pointing 

out north and fouth, one end dips, or inclines to the horizon, 
and the other points to a certain degree of elevation above it. 

Or, a Dipping-Needle may be defined with Mr. Whifton, tobe 

a long ftraight piece of feel, (reprefented Zab, Navigation fig. 


= th 
DIP 
11.) every way equally poifed om its centre, and afterwards 
touched with a load ftone ; but fo contrived, as not to play on 
the point of a pin, as does the common horizontal-needle, but 
to fwing ina vertical plane, about ‘an axis parallel to the hori- 
zon: and this in order to difcover the exact tendency of the 
power of magnetifm, 
The inventor of the Dipping-N 
was, without/all’ queftion, an 
by name, a compafs-maker at Wapping, about the year 15765 
this is not’ only teffified by his own account, in his New 
Attractive ; but was allowed by Dr, Gilbert, and other wri- 
ters of that time. The occafion of the difcovery he himfelf 
relates: viz. that it being his cuftom to finifh, and hang the 
needles of his compaffes, before he touched them ; 
found, that immediately after the touch, the north-poi 
bend, or decline downward, under the horizon; infomuch, 
that to balance the needle again, he was always forced to put 
a piece of wax on the fouth-end, as a counterpoize, 
The conftancy of this effect led him at length to obferve the 
precife quantity of the Dip, or tc meafure the greateft angle 
which the needle would make with the horizon. 
This in the year 1576 he found at London to be 71° 50’. 
But the Dip varies as well as the horizontal direction ;_ and is 
now found at the fame place, to be 75° i0'. 
Burrows, Gilbert, Ridley, Bond, &c. endeavoured to apply 
this difcovery of the Dip, to the finding of the latitude 
the laft author, going further, likewife propofed the findin 
the longitude thereby: but for waht of obfervations, and 
periments, he could go no length, 
Mr. Whitton, being furnifhed with the further obfervat 
Co}, Windham, Dr, Halley, Mr, Pound, Mr, Cunningham, 
Pere Noel, Pere Féuille, and his own, has improved very 
much on the doétrine, and ufe of the Dipping--Needle, brought 
it to more certaih rules, and endeavoured in good carnelt to 
find the longitude thereby. 
In order to this, he obferves, 1/7, That the true tendency of 
the north, or fouth end of every magnetic needle is not to 
that point in the horizon to which the horizontal needle 
points, but towards another direétly under it, in the fame 
vertical, and in different degrees under it, in different ages, 
and at different places. 
2dly, That the power by which a horizontal needle is go- 
verned, and all our navigation ordinarily direéted, is proved 
to be but one quarter of the power, by which the Dypping- 
Needle is moved ; which fhould render the latter far the more 
effectual and accurate inftrument. 
3dly, That a Dipping- Needle a foot long, will plainly fhew an 
alteration of the angle of inclination in thefe parts of the 
world in halfa quarter ofa degice, or 7 3 geographical miles 5 
7, e. fuppofing that diftance taken along, or near a meridian, 
And a needle of four foot, in two or three miles. 
athly, A Dipping-Needle four foot long, in thefe parts of the 
world, will thew an equal alteration along a parallel ; as one 
of a foot long, will fhew along a meridian, 7. ¢. this will with 
equal exaétnefs fhew the longitude, as that the latitude, 
This depends on the pofition of the lines of equal Dip, in 
thefe parts of the world, which are found to lie about 14 or 
15 degrees from the parallels. 
Hence he argues, that as we can have needles of 5, 6, 7, 8, 
or more feet long, which will move with ftrength faficient 
for exact obfervation; and fince microfcopes may be applied 
to the viewing the fmalleft divifions of degrees on the limb of 
the inftrument, it is evident, the longitude at Jand may be 
found thereby to lefs than four miles. 
And as there have been many obfervations made at fea with 
the fame inftrument by Noel, Feuille, &c. which have deter- 
mined the Dip ufually within a degree, fometimes within or 
+ ofa degree, and this with fmall needles of 5, or 6, or at 
the moft g inches long ; it isevident, the longitude may be 
found even at’ fea, to Jef than half a quarter of a degree. 
Thus much premifed, the obfervation it felf follows. 
To find the langitude, or latitude by the DippinG-Needle.—lf 
he lines of equal Dip below the horizon be drawn on maps, 
or fea-charts, from good obfervations, it will be eafy from the 
longitude known to find the latitude; and from the latitude 
known to find the longitude, either at fea, or land, 
Suppofe, e. gr. you were travelling, or failing along the meri- 
dian of London, and found the angle of Dip, with a needle 
of one foot to be 75°; the chart will fhew, that this meri- 
dian. and the line of Dip meet in the latitude of 53° 11’; 
which, therefore, is the latitude fought, See LaTitrupeE. 
Qr, fuppofé you were travelling, or failing along the parellel 
of London, 7, 2. in 51° 32" north Jatitude, and you find the 
angle of Dip to be 74°. This parallel, and the line of this 
Dip will meet in the map in.1% 46’ of eaft longitude from 
Londen ;. which is, therefore, the longitude fought. 
DIPTERE *, or Diprenon,xin the ancient architec 
temple furrounded’ with a double row of columns, whi 
a fort of portico’s, called Wings, or Jes. 
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* The word is Greek, formed from tvs, + 
ala, 


DIP 

DIPTOTES, in grammar, a kind of irregular nouns, having 
only two cafes; as, fors, forte. 

DIPTY CHA *, in antiquity, a public regifter, wherein were 
wrote the names of the confuls, and other magiftrates, among 
the heathens ; and of bifhops, and defunét, as well as furviving, 
brethren among the chriftians. 

* The word Diptycha is formed from the Greek J¥a]uyov, or 
Siauxe, and that from dyr]u, a mafeuline noun derived 
from @ruccw, I fold, or plait. From its future @ru%a is 
formed a7v&, a Fold, or Plait, to which adding, Sus, twice, 
we have Suz]uF, in the genitive Sva]uyG@-, whence the no- 
minative neuter Syr]uyor, qs d. @ Book folded in two leaves: 
though there were fome in three, and others in four, or five 
leaves.—An ingenious author imagines this name to have been 
firft given them to diftinguifh them from the books that were 
rolled, called Volwnina. See Votume and Boox. 

Juftinian, offended at pope Vigil, for refufing to fubfcribe 
the condemnation of the three chapters, gave orders for his 
name to be erafed out of the Diptycha. Du Pin. The em- 
peror commanded the name of the new patriarch to be en- 
tered in the Diptycha Sacra. ; 

It is certain, there were prophane Diptycha in the Greek 
empire, as well as facred ones in the Greek church, ‘The 
former were the matricula, or regifter, wherein the names of 
the magiftrates were entered: in which fenfe Diptycha is a 
term in the Greek chancery, 

Sacred DiptycHa. The word is plural; Duptycha being a 
double catalogue, in one whereof was wrote the names of the 
living, and in the other thofe of the dead, which were to be 
rehearfed during the office. We meet with fomething not 
unlike the facred Diptychs of the Greeks, in the canon of the 
ma(s, according to the Latin ufage ; where the people are en- 
joined to pray once for the living, and once for the dead; fe- 
veral faints are invoked in different times, &c. 

Gentian Hervet explains the word Diptychs, Siruye, by 
altar-claths : Meurfius, by that libelli ecclefiaftici, church- 
books ; but neither of thofe authors, though in other refpects 
ef great abilities, and well verfed in the Greek antiquity, 
has given the genuine fignification of the word. The Dipty- 
cha were neither altar-cloths, nor chutch-books, but a fort 
of tables, or tablets, alike in figure to the two tables of ftone 
given to Mofes ; on one of thefe tables was wtote the names 
of the deceafed, and on the other thofe of the living, for whom 
prayers were to be offered ; which the deacon read over, when 
mafs was celebrated. 

In thefe Dipiycha were entered the names of bifhops, who had 
governed théir flocks aright ; and thef were never expunged 
out of the fame, unlefs they were convicted of herefy, or fome 
other grofs crime. In the Diptycha were likewife entered the 
names of fuch as had done any fignal fervice to the church, 
whether they were living or dead, and mention was made of 
them in the celebration of the liturgy. 

The jefuite Rofweyd affirms, that few names were entered in 
the facred Diptychs, but thofe of bifhops and patriarchs ; and 
doubts very much; whether the facred Delta, mentioned by 
the pretended St. Dionyfius, 2ecle/: Hicrarch, c. 2. wherein 
were entered the names of the new baptized, with their god- 
fathers and god-mothers, were the fame with. the Diptycha. 
He allows, however, that the names of the emperors, and 
other great perfons, diftinguifhed by their faith; and their me- 
Tits, or benefaétions to the church, were ufed to be entered, 
Meurfius, in his Glofarium Greco-Barbarum, imagines them 
to have wrote the term, Dipiycha, by reafon there were tas 
books, in one of which were wrote the living, and in the 
other the dead. But Fa. Rofweyd fhews, he is miftaken : 
For ineffedt, there was ufually but one, theliving being entered 
on one fide thereof, and the dead on the other, And that if the 
living, and dead, were each wrote in a feveral book, each of 
them was called Diptycha, and not both together. 

Cafaubon in his obfervations on Atheneus, Lib. VI, c. 14. 
fuppofes the chriftians to have borrowed the cuftom of writing 
names ina book, and rehearfing them at mafs, from the hea- 
thens, who entered the names of perfons they would do any 
fignal honour to, in the verfes of the Salii; as was done to 
Germanicus, and Verus, fons of the emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius, and long time before, during the age of the republic, 
to’ Mamurcus Veturius, and Lucia Volumnia, 2s we are told 
by Tacitus, Lib. II. Spartian, Ovid, Feftus, Plutarch, &c. 
But Fa. Rofweyd does not approve this notion of Cafaubon, 
‘The pretended St. Dionyfius, a very ancient author, fays the 
contrary, and afferts the firft eftablifhment of this ufage to 
have been founded on fcripture, 2 Tim. II. 19. Pfalm 

- CXVI. 15. Rofweyd adds Ecclefiattic, XLIV. 1. and takes 

thefe to have been the paflages the ancient church had a view 
to, rather than the Salian verfes. 
The prophane Diptycha were frequently fent as prefents to 
princes, &c. On which occafion they were finely gilt, and 
embellifhed 5 as appears from Symmachus, Lib. IT. Ep. 81. 
Thofe prefented were ufually of ivory. The firt law, de Expen/. 
Ludor. C. Theod. forbids ali magiftrates below confuls, tomake 
prefents of Diptycha of ivory in the public ceremonies, 
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Fa, Rofweyd owns him(elf at a lofs for the origin of this cua 
ftom of making prefents of Diptychs. Lud. Cartion, Lib. [1, 
Emendat. c. 6. tuppofes it to have arofe hence, that fuch pre- 
fents were at firft made to the perfons who had been nomi~ 
nated Queffors, to whom they were to be of uf... Many 
imagine the Diptycha to have originally been a kind of table- 
books ufed by lovers, . In effeét Papias defines them, tabelle 
in quibus amores feribebantur. 

DIRECT, in optics. =Direcr Vifion is that performed by 
direét rays } in contra-diftinétion to vifion by refratted, or te 
flected rays. 

Direé? Vifion, is the fabje& of optics, which preferibes the 
laws, and rules thereof, 

Direcr Rays, are thofe which pafs in right fires from the lu- 
minary to the eye, without beirig turned out of their rectilinear 
direction by any intermediate body, or either opake or pellucid. 
SeeRay, 

Direcr, inarithmetic, The Riile of three Direct is that 
oppofite to the inverfe. See RULE of Proportion, 

Direc, inaftronomy, We confider the planets in three 
flates, viz. dired?, Stationary, and retrograde. See PLANET. 
They are faid to be direst, when they appear to move for- 
ward, according to the fucceffion of the figns ; and retrograde, 
when they go the contrary way. 

Dirécr, in matters of genealogy, is underftood of the princi- 
pal line, or the line of afcendants, and defeendants; in con= 
tra diftin€tion to the collateral-line. 

Thus the houfe of Bourbon is faid to defeend in a direé line 
from St. Louis,—The heirs in a direé? line always precedé 
thofe in the collateral lines. 

A very good hiftorian ufes the phrafe Dir ec Speech, or Fia- 
rangue, when he introduces any one fpeaking, or haranguing 
of himfelf ; when the hiftorian fpeaks, and only rehearfes the 
chief points of what was delivered by the fpeaker; it is called 
an indireé? Speech, 


Ered 
Direct ‘ 


Eaft 
Weft 

open to the eait, or weft points of the heavens, or parallel to 

the meridian of the place, See Drax. 


- , Tnclining ‘ 
Direct South, or North j Retlining i Dials, See Diar, 


Direct Sphere, See the article RIGHT Sphere. 

DIRECTION, in aftronomy, the motion, and other pha- 
nomena of a planet, when direé?, See PLaner, 

DireEcrion, in aftrology, is a kind of calculus, whereby they 
pretend to find the time wherein any notable accident thai] 
befal the perfon whofe horofcope is drawn. 
For inftance, having eftablifhed the fun, moon, or afcendant. 
as mafters, or fignificators of life; and Mars, or Saturn ia 
promifers, or portenders of death; the Direé?ion is a calculation 
of the time wherein thefignificator fhall meet the portender. 
The fignificator they likewife call Apbeta, or giver of lifes and 
the promifer, Anereta, Promiffor, or giver of death, 
They work the Dire‘fions of all the principal points of the hea- 
vens, and ftars, as the afcendant, mid: heaven, fun; inoon 
and part of fortune, The like is done for the planets, and fixed 
flars, but all differently, according to the different authors: 

Direction, or line of DirEcTioN, in mechanics, i parti- 
cularly ufed for a line pafling from the centre of the earth 
through the centre of gravity of a body, and the fupport or 
fulcrum that bears it. 
A man muft neceffarily fall down as foon as the centre of his 
gravity is out of the ding of Direéion, 

Line of DIRECTION; in mechanics, alfo denotes that wherein 
a body moves, or endeavours to proceed, 

Angle of DIRECTION, in mechani¢s, js that comprehended be- 
tween the lines of Direétion of two confpiring powers; 

Direction of the load-flone, that property whereby the mag- 
net, or a needle touched by it, always prefents one of its nae 
towards one of the poles of the world, and the oppotite end to 
the other pole. 
The attractive property of the magnet was known long be- 
fore its Direive; and the Dire@ive long before the inclina- 
tory. , 

DirEcrion magnetical, is alfo ufed in the 
dency, or turning of our earth, 
certain points, 
The fituation of the earth, we know,’ is fuch, that its axis 
is in the axis of the univerfe 3 and therefore its poles and car- 
dinal points, exaétly correfpond to thofe thereof, Th is fitua- 
tion fome account for hence, that it is the moft commodious 
with regard to the afpects, and influences of the heavenly 
bodies, and renders it the fitteft habitation for man. Others 
hold this pofition of the earth an efe@ of a magnetic virtue ; 
and fuppofe a celeftial pole, endued with a like magnetic Hip 
tue; which extending 2s far as our earth, draws the correft 
pondent part thereof, the pole, towards it (elf. : 

DIRECTLY. In geometry, we fay, two lines lie dire3.; 
againft each other, when they are parts of the fame tight ine. 
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irk mechanics, a body is faid to ftrike; or impinge directh 
againit another, if it {trike in a right line perpendicular to the 
point of contrac. 

A {phere, particularly, ftrikes directly againft another, when 
the line of Direétion pafles through both their centres. See 
PERCUSSION. 

DIRECTOR Penis, in anatomy, a mutcle of the penis, called 
more ufually Breéfar.-See fab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 15- 
lit. ee, fee alfo the article Erecror. 

DIRIGENT, aterm in geometry, expreffing the line of mo- 

tion, along with a defcribent line, or furface is carried in the 
genelis of any plane, or folid figure. 
Thus, if the line AB (Jab. Geometry, fig. 33-) move parallel 
to it felf, and along the line AC, fo that the point A al- 
ways keeps in the line AC, a parallelogram, as A BCH, 
will be forméd, of which the fide AB is the defcribent, and 
the line AC the Dirigent.—So alfo, if the furface ABCD 
be fuppofed to be carried along the line CE, in a pofition al- 
ways parallel to itfelfin its firit fituation, the folid ADER 
will be formed, where the furface A D is the defcribent, and 
the line CE, is the Dirigent. 

DIS, an infeparable particle prefixed to diverfe words ; the effect 
whereof is, either togive them a fignification contrary to what 
the fimple words had: as. in Difgrace, Difparity, Difpropor- 
tion, &c. Or to intimate a feparation, detachment, diftribu- 
tion, &c.as indifcerning, difcour/ing, diftraéting, difpofing, &c. 

DISABILITY, in law, is when a man is made incapable to 
inherit lands, or take any benefit, which otherwife he might 
do; which may happen four ways, viz. by the act of the 
anceftor ; by the at of the party; by the a&t of law; and 
by the act of God. 

DisaBriity by the aét of the anceftor, is, where a man is at- 
tainted of treafon, or felony: by which attainder his blood is 
corrupted, and thereby himfelf and his children are difabled to 
inherit. 

Disasititry by the ad of the party himfelf; is where a man 
binds himfelf by obligation, that upon a furrender of a leafe 
he will grant a new eftate to the leflee: and afterwards he 
grants the reverfion to another, which puts it out of his power 
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fo many digits, or parts of the fan, or moon’s L 
cury and Venus are fometimes {een in tl 
ing the fun’s Disk. 

In a total eclipfe of either of thofe luminari 
is obfcured, or darkened ;_ in a partial ecl 
them, See Ectipse.—Hailf the mo 
in the fhadow of the earth in fuch an 

Disc, in optics, the magnitude of a tele{cope glafs ; or the width 
ofits apertute, whatever its figure be, whether a plain, con- 
vex, menifcus, or the like. 

Disc, Discus, in botany, is applied to the central, or mit 
part of radiated flowers; as being round; and plain like a 
quoit, 

This is fometimesalfo called the Pelvis, or Bafon.—The Dife 
is compofed of feveral flofculi perpendicularly placed. 

Disc, in the Greek liturgy, is nearly the fame thing with the 

Patena in the Latin, See Parena. 
In the Greek church the con(ecrated bread is laid on a Difcws 
as in the Latin church it is on a Patena. Phe Difcus only 
differs from the Patena, in that it is bigger, and deeper, as 
refembling a plate, which was the proper fignification of the 
word Difcus among the ancients, 

Discenr. See the article DescznrT. 

DISCERNING, an at of the mind whereby it diftinguifhes 
between ideas. 

On this faculty of Di/cerning, depends the evidence and cer- 
tainty of feveral, even general propofitions, which pafs for in- 
nate truths ; and which in reality flow from this clear di/cer 
ing faculty of the mind, whereby it perceives two ideas to be 
the fame, or to be different. 

In being able nicely to diftinguifh one thing from another, 
where there is the leaft difference, confifts in-great meafure 
that exactnefs of judgme. and clearnefs of reafon, which is 
to be obferved in one man above another 3. which is quite op~ 
pofite to wit, this confifts moft in the affemblage of ideas 
and putting thofe together with quicknefs and variety, wh 
have the leaft refemblance, to form agreeable vifions: whereas 
judgment feparates carefully thofe ideas, wherein can be found 
the leaft difference, to prevent error, and delufion,. To the 
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to perform it. 

Disasiniry by the aé of the law, is when a man by the folea&t 
of law, without any thing by him done, is rendred incapable 
of the benefit of the law: as, analien born ;. fo that, ifa man 
born out of the king’s liegeance, will fuean action, the tenant, 
or defendant, may fay, he was born in fuch a country out of 
the king’s liegeance, and demand judgment, if he fhall be an- 
fwered ; for the law is our birth-right, to which an alien is a 
ftranger, and therefore di/abled from taking any benefit thereby. 

DisaBitity by the adt of God, as when the party is non compos 
mentis, or, non fane memoria, which fo difables him, that in 
all cafes, where he gives, or pafles any thing, or eftate from 
him, after his death it may be difannulled, and voided. 

DISARMING, the aét of depriving a perfon of the ufe or 
pofleffion of arms, See Arms. 

On the conclufion of a peace, it is ufual for both fides to d:/- 
arm, We have diverfe laws for Difarming papifts, and all 
recufants. Under K. George I. a law was made for Di/- 
arming the Highlanders; none of whom, except peers, or 
gentlemen of 400 /. per ann. are to wear any arms, in the 
field, on the road, or at market. 1. G. I. ftat, 2. c. 54. 
The game law has, in effe&t, difarmed all the common people 
of England, having under 100/, a year in landed eftate, except 
the fervants of lords of manors.— Yet by the ancient policy of 
England, the whole nation was obliged to bear arms. 

DISC, or Disx, Discus, in antiquity, a kind of round quoit, 
or a piece of ftone, or metal, about a foot over, ufed by the an- 
cients in their exercifes. 

The Difcus of the ancients was flat and round, refembling the 
apparent figure of the fun, 
‘The exercife of the Di/cus was one of thofe praétifed in the 
folemnities of their public games: it confifted in pitching, or 
throwing a Difcus either upward, or ftraight forward ; and 
he who threw it higheft, or furtheft, bore away the prize. 
Thofe who prattifed at this game, were called Difeoboli, i. e. 
throwers of the Difcus, 
The Poets tell us, that Hyacinth, a favourite of Apollo, play- 
ing at the Difcus with that god, was killed by a blow of 
Apollo’s Difcus, which his rival Zephyrus diverted from its 
courfe, and caft on the hoy’s head. 
The Difcus was thrown by means’of a little cord made of hair, 
as appears from Claudian Lib, LI, in Eutrop. Carm. 20, v. 359. 
& Jeg. Ovid defcribes this fport Metam, Lib. X.v. 175. 
The Romans learnt the game of the Di/cus of the Greeks, 
and practifed it among themfelves.. Dempfter, Paralleip. in 
Rofin Antig. Rom. L. V.c. 1. and Pet. Faber, Agoniflicon, 
L. Il. c. x. treat of the diverfion of the Difcus, 

Disc, or Disk, in aftronomy, the body, or face of the fun, or 
moon ; fuch as it appears to us, 
The Dic is conceived to be divided into twelve equal parts, 
called Digits; by means whereof it is, that the magnitude of 
an eclipfe is meafured, or eftimated. Such an eclipfe was 


well-diftinguifhing our ideas, it chiefly contributes, that they 
be clear, and determinate, and when they are fo, there will 
not arife any confufion, or miftake about them, though the 
fenfes fhould convey them from fame objeG differently on 
different occafions, See JuDGMENT. 

DISCIPLINE, primarily fignifies inftru&tion, 
ment ;_ but the word is figuratively applied to a 
cfliving, according to the rules of fome profeft 
We fay the military Difcipline, the 
cipline, the regular, or monafiie D 
We do not fay civil Di/cipline, but inttead thereof policy. 

DiscrpxinE, is alfoufed in a peculiar fenle, for the chaftife- 
ment, or bodily punifhment inflicted on a reli 
been caught delinquent ; or even for that whi 
voluntarily undergo, or inflicton themfelves by way of mor- 
tification. 

Among all the aufterities praflifed by the ancient mon 
folitaries, Dupin obferves, there is no mention made of Di 
pline : in effect, it does not appear to have been in ule in antiqui- 
ty, unlefS to punifh the monks, who had been taken tripping. 
Tt is commonly faid to be St. Dominic, and Peter Damian, 
who firft introduced the ufe of Di/cipline: bur Fa.) 
notes, that Guy, abbot of Pompofa, and others, had praét 
it before them, It is pretty certain, the practice was frit © 
blifhed in the eleventh century, with defign to redeem the pe- 
nances the canons impofed on diverfe offences ; and at length, 
they came not only to redeem for themfelves, but alf 
others. See Fa. Mabillon. 

DiscipLine, is alfo frequently ufed for the inftrument, where- 
with a monk chaftifes, or mortifies himfelf ; which is ufually 
made of ropes, knotted hair, or twifted parchment; fometimes 
of broken rods, St. Jerom is painted with Di ines of iron 
chains, armed with fpur rowels, &c. See FLaGELLATION. 

DISCLAIMER, in law, a plea, containing an»exprels denial, 
renouncing, or di/elaiming of a thing alledged. 

As, if the tenant fue a replevin upon a diftrefs taken by the 
lord, and the lord avow the taking, faying, that he holds of 


and govern- 
ated method 


n 


billon 


him as his lord, and that he diftrained for rent not paid, or 
fervice not performed ; then the tenant denying to hold of 
fuch lord, is faid to difelaim: and the lord proving the tenant 
to hold of him, the tenant lofes his land. 
Alfo a man denying himéelf to be of the blood, or kindred of 
another in his plea, is {aid to difclaim his blood. — [fa man ar- 
raigned of felony, difclaim goods ; being cleared, he lofes them. 
DISCONTINUANCE, an. interruption, intermifion, or 
ceffation of the courfe ofa thing: as, Difcontinuance of poilet- 
fion, of a plea, procefs, &c. 

The effect of a Difcontinuance of paffeffion, is, that a man may 
not enter on his own land, or tenement alienated q 
his right be to it, of himfelf,. or by his own authority 5 
muft bring his writ, and feek to recover poffeffion by 
As ifa man alien the lands he holdeth in right of his w 


DIS 
ora tenant in ‘tail make any feoffment, or leafe for life not 
warranted by theStat. 32 Hen. VIII. by fine, orlivery of feifin ; 
fuch alienations are called Di/continuances. 
The effet of Difcontinuance of plea, is, that the opportunity 
of profecution is loft, and not recoverable, but by beginning 
anew fuit. For to be difeontinued, and to be put off without 
aday, are the fame thing; and are nothing lef than to be 
finally difmiffed the court, 
If a juftice-feat be difcontinued by the not coming of the juftices, 
the King commonly renews the fame by his writ, &c. 

DISCORD; in mufie; the relation of two founds, which are 
always, and of themfelves, difagreeable, whether applied in 
fucceffion or confonance, 

If two fimple founds be in fuch a’ relation of tune, that is, 
have fuch a difference of tune, as that being founded together, 
they make a mixture, or compound found, which the ear 
receives with difpleafure ; it is called a Difcord: as, on the 
contrary, if it receive it with pleafure, it is called a Concord : 
And whatever two founds make an agreeable, or difagreeable 
compound, they will have the fame effects refpectively, if they 
be applied in fucceffion. 

As concords are denominated harmonical intervals ; fo may 
Difcords be denominated unharmonical intervals, 

Difcords are diftinguifhed into concinnous, and inconcinnous in- 
tervals, mn 

Concinnous Dtsconns, by the ancients called Emmeli, are fuch 
as are apt, or fit for mufic, nextto, and in combination with 
concords, Thefe are relations; which in themfelves are neither 
very agreeable, nor very difagreeable ; and haveonly a good effect 
in mulic by their oppofition, as they heighten, and illuftrate 
the more natural and effential principles of the pleafure we feek 
for; or, as by their mixture, and combination with them, 
they produce a variety neceflary to our being better pleafed. 
Notwithftanding this, they are ftill called Difeords ; as the 
bitternefs of fome things may help to fet off the fweetnels of 
others, and yet they may ftill be bitter. 

Lnconcinnous Discorns, by the ancients called Ecmeli, are fuch 
as are never chofen in mufic ; as having too great a harfhne(s 
in them , though even the greateft Difcard is not without its 
ufe. 

The effential principals of harmony, harmonical intervals, or 
concords, are but few, in number only eight 5 the indefinite 
number of other ratio’s are all Difcords. Hence Mr. Mal- 
Colm fhews the neceffity of taking fome of the lefs untoward 
of thefe Difcords into the fyftem of mufic: In order to this, 
he confiders the effeét of having none but harmonical intervals 
in the fyftem of mufic; 

1. With refpeét to a fingle voice : if that fhould move always 
from one degree of tune to another, fo as every note, ot found 
to the riext; wete in the ratio of fome concord ; the variety, 
which is the life of mufic, would foon be exhaufted, For tomove 
by no other, than harmonical intervals, would not only want 
variety, and fo weary us with a tedious repetition of the fame 
things, but the very perfeGtion of fuch’ relations of founds 
would cloy the ear, in the fame manner as fweet and lufcious 
things do the tafte; which for that reafon, are artfully feafon- 
ed with the mixture of fower and bitter. 

2. With refpeét to mufic in parts, #. e. when two or more 
voices join in confonance, the general rule is, that the fuc- 
ceflive founds of each be’ fo ordered, that’ the feveral voices 
thall be all concords, Now there ought to be a variety in the 
choice of thefe fucceffive concords, and alfo’in the method of 
their fucceffions ; all which depends on the movement of the 
fingle parts, So that, if thefe could only move in an agree- 
able manner by harmonical diftances, there are but a few 
different ways wherein they could move from concord to con- 
cord; and hereby we fhould lofe much of the ravifhment of 
founds in confonance. As to this part then, the thing demand- 
ed is avariety of ways whereby each finglevoice, or more 
in-confonance, may move agreeably in’ the fucceflive founds, 
foas to pafs from concord to concord, and meet at every note 
in the fame, ora different concord, from what they ftood in 
at the laft note, 

In what cafes, and for what reafons Difcords are allowed, 
the rules of compofition 'muft teach: but only joining thefe 
two confiderations, &c. we fee how imperfect mufic would 
be without any other intervals than concords, 

Befide the concinnous Diftords, ufed defignedly in mufic, there 
are feveral other Di/cord relations, which happen unavoidably, 
in a kind of accidental and indire&t: manner, Thus, in the 
fucceffion of feveral notes,’ there are to be confidered not only 
the relations of thofe which fucceed others immediately, but alfo 
of thofe betwixt which each other notesintervene. Now the 
immediate fucceffion may’ be conduéted fo ‘as. to produce good 
melody, yet among the diftant notes there may be very grofs 
Difeords, that would not be tolerablein immediate fucceffion, 
and far lefs in confonance. » And fuch Difiords are a&tually 
contained in the fcale of mufic. Thus, taking any one {pe- 
cies, e. gr. that with the greater third, and marking the de- 
grees betwixt each term and: the next ; though . the pro- 


DIS 
greilion be melodious, as the terms refer to onecommon fun= 
damental, yet there are feveral Di/eords among the mutual res 
lations of the terms, e. gr. from 4th to 7th g, is 32: 453 and 
from 2d gto 6thg, is 27240; and trom ad gto 4th, is 
297°1'32 3 all Difeords. 
The tpecies of counterpoint, wherein there is a mixture of 
Difcords; is called figurative counterpoint ; of which there are 
two kinds: That wherein the Di/cords are introduced occa- 
fionally, to ferve as tranfitions from concord to concord: and 
that wherein the Difcord bears a chief part in the harmony. 
Upon the unaccented parts of the meafure, Difcords may tran= 
fiently pafs without any offence to the ear: This is called 
Suppofition, by reafon the tranfient Dijcord fuppofes a concord 
immediately following. 
The harmony of Difeords is that wherein the Difcards are 
made ufe of as a folid and fubftantial part of the harmony, 
For, by a proper interpofition of a Difcord, the fucceeding 
concords receive an additional luftre, Thus the Di/cords are 
in mufic what theftrong fhades are in painting. 
The Difeords are the 5th when joined with the 6th; the 
4th joined with the 5th; the gth is of its own nature a Dif- 
cord ; fo is the ath. 
Thele Difcords are always to be introduced into the harmony 
with due preparation, and muft be fucceeded by contords : 
which is commonly called the *e/elution of the Difeord. The 
Difcord is prepared by fublifting firft in the harmony in qua- 
lity of a concord ; that is, the fame note, which becomes the 
Difeord, is firft a concord to the bafs-note immimediately pre- 
ceding that to which it isa Difcord. 
The Difcord is refolved by being immediately fucceeded by a 
concord defcending from it by the diftance only of greater 24; 
or lefler ad. 


Apple of Discorn; Pomum Difcordia, a phrafe ufed to fignify 


the fubjeA, or oceafion of fome mifunderftanding in a fociety. 
It is borrowed from the heathen mythology : The poets feign, 
that at the marriage of Thetis and Peleus, the goddefs of Dif- 
cord threw a golden apple, whereon were wrote thefe words, 
to the faire/?; which immediately ftirred up a diffention be- 
tween Juno, Pallas, and Venus, each pretending a title to the 
apple. 


DISCOVERY, in dramatic poetry, a manner of untavelling 


a plot, or fable, very frequent in tragedies, comedies, and 
romances ; wherein, by fome unforefeen accident, a Di/covery 
is made of the name, fortune, quality, and other circum- 
ftances of a principal perfon, which were before unknown. 

A late author defines the Difcovery a change, which bring- 
ing us from ignorance to knowledge, produces either love or 
hatred in thofe whom the poet has a defien to make either 
happy; or miferable.—For a Difeovery fhould never be in vain, 
by leaving thofe who thus diftover one another in the fame 
fituation and fentiments they were in before : in effe&t, thofe 
Difcoveries, which are immediately followed by a peripetia, 
or change of fortune of fome principal chara&ter, whereon the 
unravelling depends, are always the moft beautiful, 

One.of the fineft Difcoverics ever brought upon the ftage, is 
that of Oedipus in Sophocles ; for the minute he finds himfelf 
the fon of that Jocafta, who was then his wife, he becomes 
of the moft happy, the moft miferable of all men. 

There are three forts of Difeoveries : The firft by certain 
marks in the body, either natural, of accidental: fuch is that 
of Ulyfies, who having received a wound in the thigh by a 
boar; before the Trojan war, is difcovered by the old nurfe, 
upon wafhing his legs after his return home incognito. 

The fecond by tokens: as the eafket of things, which the 
priefts found with lon when he was expofed, dilcovers Creufa, 
whom he was a going to kill, to be his mother, 

The third is made by remembrance: that is, when the fight, 
or hearing of any thing occafions us to recolle& our*misfor- 
tunes, “Thus, when Ulyfles heard Demodocus fing his aéti- 
ons at Troy; the memory of them ftruck him, and drew 
tears from his eyes, which difcovered him to Alcinous, 

But the fineit fort is, thatwhich arifés from the fubjeét, or inci- 
dents of the fable; as that of Oedipus from his exceffive curio- 
fity, and the letter that Iphigenia fent by Pylades. 


DISCOUNT, in commerce, a fum deduéted, or retained in 


hand, upon paying a greater. See Depuction. 

The term is much ufed among mechanics, and manufaCturers, 
who keep workmen, Journeymen, labourers, &c. for the fums 
advanced them before hand, whichvare difCounted when the 
payments are made in courte. 


Discount, is more particularly u(ed for an allowance made on 


a bill of exchange, or any other debt not yet become duz; to 
induce the acceptor, or debtor, to advance the money, 
Difcounts are alfo frequenuy given for the payment of dubious, 
or bad debts, 


Discoun’, isalfo ufed among merchants when they buy com- 


modities on truft, witha condition, that the féller fhall dif- 
count fo much with him per cent. for each payment made be- 
fore the time expired, See PRompT Payment, 

The 


Discount, is alfo ufed with lefS 


DISCOURSE, an operation of th 


DIS DIS 
point was well difeufed, when it was well treated of, and 
cleared up, 

Discussion is alf ufed, in a medicinal fenfe, for a difperfing 
the matter of any tumor, or fwelling throngh the pores ot 
the body 5 or an evacuation of fome thin matter gathered in 
any part, by infenfible perfpiration, 

DISCUTIENTS, in medicine, either repellers or remedies 
proper to open the pores; and evacuate the redundant or pec- 
pet humours of the body by infenfible perfpiration or other- 
wife, 

Difeutients are in this laft fenfe the fame with what we other- 
wile call Diaphoretics. r 

DISDIAPASON, in mufic, a compound concord, in the 
quadruple ratio of 4 to 1, or of 8 to 2. 

The Difdiapafon is produced when the yoice goes from the 
firft tone to the rgth, and may be called a Fifteenth. 

The voice ordinarily does not go further than from its firft 
tone to the Difdiapafon 5 i, e. it does not go beyond the com- 
pas of a double oétave, for the Difdiapafon is an octave 
doubled. It may fometimes rife feveral tones above a Di/- 
diapafon, but the effort or ftruggle disfigures it, and makes it 
fale. In reality, the ancient {cale, or diagramma, only ex- 
tended to a Difdiapafon. 

Disp1Arason-Diapente, in mufic, a concord in a fextuple ra- 
tio, of 1 to 6. 

Disprapason-Diateffaron, a compound concord in the propor- 
tion of 16 to 3. 

Disprapason-Ditone, acompound confonance in the pro- 
portion of 10 to 2. 


‘The Sicur de la Porte diftinguithes between thefe two kinds 
of Difcount : The firit, or that upon bills of exchange, 1s 
reckoned like the exchange, at the rate of fo much per cent. 
E. gr. at 2. per cent. Difcount on an hundred pounds, there is 
only ninety-eight pounds to pay : whereas that on commodi- 
ties, is not only laid on the hundred pound, but on the hundred 
and Difcount added together. So that difcounting for goods at 
10 per cent. there is only eight abated on an hundred and 
eight, and not on the hundred. ‘This laft, he fays, is the true 


Difeount. 
propriety for the tare, or wafte 


of any commodity, fum, &c. There are 12 thillings Di/- 


count in this bag. 
The cag of oil fent me 
Difcount. 


from Spain leaks ; there are fifty pints 


he human mind, whereby it 


pafles, or procedes from one thing to another, that is, from a 


known thing to an unknown. i 
The fchool-men define it in an aét of cognition, whereby the | 


mind deduces one thing from another: this it does, when in; 
confequence of an affent given to one propofition, it yields | 
affent to another ;~ fo that Difcourfe confifts in a dependancy 
of afflents; and fuppofes fuch an order between the aéts, that 
that belonging to the confequent arifes from that belonging 
to the antecedent. So that the intelleé&t is then faid, difeur- 
rere, to Difcourfe 3 when, from an affent to one, or more 
propofitions, it infers, or draws an aflent to another. 

The object of Difcourfe, therefore, or that about which the 


intellect is employed in difcourfing, is the connexion of ex- 
tremes confidered with regard to fome third, or medium : Dispr:APAsoNn-Semi-ditone, a compound concord in the pro- 


thus, when it judges, that every reafonable animal is rifible, portion of 24 to 5. 

affirming, that there is a connexion between rifibility, and DISEASE, in medicine, that ftate of a living body, wherein 
rationality ; and then finds, there is likewife a connexion be- it is prevented the exercife of any of its functions, whether 
twixt man and _reafonable animal : and afterwards gathering vital, natural, or animal. 

from the connexion found between rifible and man, with ra- Or, Difeafe is an indifpofition contrary to nature, where- 
tional, that man and rifible have likewife a connexion, as by the action of fome part is immediately injured. 

both are connected with rational: it is faid to Difcourfe. Or, Difeafe is a depraved, and diforderly ftate of the folid, 
Hence it appears, that Difcourfe, whereon men ufe to value and fluid parts ; whereby all, or fome of the funétions ei- 
themielves, does really betray the infirmity of the human ther of the body, or mind, or both, are either abolifhed, or 


underftanding 5 as it denotes a chain or fale of feveral fuc- impaired, 
ceffive aéts of cognition neceflary to arrive ata truth. So An ingenious author of a late Latin treatife, de purgatione, 


that there is no Difcourfe in. God, who underftands all holds the effence of a Difea/e to contift in a want of that equi- 
things originally and truly. librium between the folid and fluid parts, which is neceflary 
DISCOUS Flower. Botanitts reckon two clafles of plants with to the maintenance of health; others add, that all Difeafes 
a Difcous Flower. 1. Such as have the flower compounded, arife either from too lax, or too ftri& a tenfion of the fibres. 
and the feed pappous, but the leaves and ftalks not milky Of all animals, man is fubjeét to the moft Difeafes ; and of 
when broken. 2. The corymbiferous plants, whofe flowers men, the ftudious and fpeculative are moft expofed thereto. 
ed into a Difcous figure, but their feeds not pap- Other animals have their Difeafes; but they are in {mall 
former kind are the flea~banes, ragweeds, number: nor are plants without them 5 though their mala- 
ground(els, &¥c, and of the latter, are daifies, chamomile, dies: {carce exceed half a fcore. The ancients deified ther 
tanfy, wormwood, &c, Thele are diftin@tions' founded by Difeafes : Voflius de Idolel. Lib. VIL. C. V. 
Mr. Ray, but not regarded by the later Botanifts. Several authors have given us very compendious theories of 
DISCRETE, or DisyuncT, Proportion, is, when the ratio Difeafes; reducing them all to fome one general difaffection : 
between two or more pairs of numbers, or quantities is the Bontekoe deduces all the Difea/es of the human frame from 


fame, and yet there is not the fame proportion between all the the Scorbutus : Mufgrave from the Arthritis: Dr, Woodward 
from the Bile: others imagine all Difeafes the effects of a 


virus, which has lurked in the feed “ever fince the fin. of 
Adam: Helmont, and Serenus the Dane, take them to 
depend on fome extraneous ferment, formed in or out of us : 
laftly, it appearing from the obfervations of Pliny, Ker- 
cher, Langius, and Bonomo, that there are little worms in 
feverith blood, puftules, carbo’s, and the itch; diverfe phy- 
ficians have took occafion to fufpest, that all Difea/es arife 
from infects. 

Some Difeafes only impair the ufe of the part, as the ophthal- 
mia, gout, &c.Others deftroy it entirely, as the gutta ferena, 
palfy, &c. Some effe& of the whole body, as the fever, apo- 
plexy, epilepfy, €%c. Others only impair a part, as the Afth- 
ma, colic, dropfy, &c. Some only affect the body, as the 
gout : Others difturb the mind, as melancholy, delirium, &c. 


Laftly, others affect both the body and mind, as the mania, 
phrenzy, &e. 

‘As the actions, or conditions of the body, fo allo the Difeafes, 
or defeéts thereof, may be reduced to three general heads, 
viz. 1. Difeafes of the folid parts. 2. Thole of the fluid 
parts. And, 3. Difea/es compounded of both. 

A popular fyllabus of Difeafes may be given, as follows : the 
folid parts, 7. e. the bones, and flefh, may be difordered five 
ways, viz. They may be rendered turgid by tumors; cut 
with wounds; corroded by ulcers, or caries’s 5 removed out 
of their places, as in hernia’s, prolapfus’s, and diflocations 5 
or difcontinued by fra@tures, and contufions. 

Difeafes of the fluids are either in the mafs of the blood, or 
the fpirits: thofe of the blood are reducible to two kinds 5 
thofe that thicken, and infpiflate, or which zmounts to the 
fame, retard its motion ; and thole which attenuate, and dif- 
folve, and of confequence accelerate it. 

To this latter kind belong fevers, and feverifh affections 
alone: all the other Difea/es of the blood belong to the 


former. 
Tir 


are compound 
pous.—Of the 


four numbers. 
Thus, if the numbers 6 : 8:: 3:4, beconfider’d; the ratio 


between the firft pair, 6 and 8, is the fame as that between 
3 and 4, and therefore thefe numbers are proportional ; but 
it is only diferetely, or disjunétly, for 6 is not to 8, as 8 to 35 
that is, the proportion is broken off between 8 and 3, and is 
not continued all along, as it is in thefe following, which are 
called Continual Proportionals, viz, 3: 62:12: 24. 
Discrete Quantity, is fuch as is not continued and joined to- 
gether, 
Such is a number, whofe parts being diftin& units, cannot be 
united into one continuum 5 for in a continuum there are no 
aétual determinate parts before divifion, but they are po- 
tentially infinite; wherefore it is ufually and truly faid, 
that continued quantity is divifible in infinitum. See Con- 


TINUITY. 

DISCRETIVE Praepofitions, are thofe where various judgments 
are made, and denoted by the particles, but, notwithfanding 
or by words of the like nature either exprefled, or underftood. 
Thus, fortune may deprive me of my wealth, but not of my 
virtue; they, who crofs the feas, change their climate, but 
not their difpofition, are called Difcretive Propofitions. 

DISCUS, among the ancients, a name given to a round fhield, 
confecrated to the memory of fome famous hero ; and hung 
up in the temples of their gods, as a trophy of fome great 


action. 
From the fig 
Greeks and 


ure of this Difeus, or rather of that which the 
Romans ufed to divert themfelves with, efpe- 
cially at their public games, and which was a round quoit of 
brafs, comes the word fo_ much in ufe among aftronomers, 
wiz. the Disk of the fan, or moon. See Disk. 
DISCUSSION, in matters of literature, figniffes a clear 
treating, or handling of any point, or problem. “The word 
imports a fhaking off, or difpelling the difficulties and obfcu- 
rities with which a thing was embayrafled. We fay, fuch a 


DIS 

In too thick.a ftate of the blood, its principles are too crafs, 
and its molecules too big, whence a lentor, lazy motion, and 
even ftoppage, particularly in’ the finuous paflages of the glands : 
and hence obftruétions, inflammations, fcirrhus’s, fateoma’s,ver- 
rice, puftules, cedemata, impetigines, and other tumors, and 
congeftions both in the vifeera, and habit of the body : and 
hence again, drowlinels, melancholy, “hypochondtiacal’ af- 
fections, Gc. If this thick blood’ be too much’ replete! with 
fharp acid falts, it will deftroy the texture of the parts, and 
break out in ulcers, as in phthifical, ferophulous, | {corbiltic, 
and venereal difeafes, gangrenes, carbo’s, canéerd;’ and other 
crofive tumours, according to the quality and degree of faltnels 
and acrimony. And from the fame fourcé arife cephalal gia’s, 
cardialgia’s, colics, gouts, rheuimatifms, pleuifies, ec. which 
by abrading the folid fubftance, frequently “emaciate the 
body. : 
The Difeafes of the animal fpirits, arife either, r, from an 
intermifiion, or retardation of their motion ; ora diminution 
of their quantity: or, 2. from a diforder in'their Crafis, or 
quality. 
To the firft claf are reduced the catalepfis, apoplexy, coma, 
carus, palfy, ftupor, tremor, ce. To the fecond belong the 
mania, phrenfy, delirium, foolifhnefs, melancholy, vertigo, 
{pafms, epilepfy, hyfteric affe&tions, horror, &'c. Add, that 
as all Difeafes of the blood arife from external caufes, viz. 
fome one or more of the non-naturals, as food, air, evacua- 
tion, Gc. fo thofe of the fpirits generally proceed from difor- 
ders of the blood. : 
Laftly, the Difea/es of the fluids, whether thofe in the blood, 
or fpirits, “are {eldom confined long thereto; but they pre- 
fently come to difturb, and impede fome of the funétions of 
the folid parts, and at laft corrupt the fubftance of the folids 
themfelves, Hence compound, or complicated Difeafes ; 
which are infinitely various. 

The learned’ Boerhaave furnifhes us a much’ more accurate, 

and fcientifical divifion of Difzafés, into thofe of the Solids, 

and Fluids. 

Diseases of the folids, he confiders either as of the fimple, and 
fimilar parts, or of the organical. 

Similar Diszases, are, 1, Thofe of the laft, ‘and finallett 
fibres ; which are reducible to too great ténfion, and laxnefs, 
too great ftrength, or weaknels, and a folution of their con. 
tinuity. 

2. Thofe of the membranes, which being only affemblages 
of the fibres juft mentioned, are fubjeGt'to the fame dif- 
orders. 

3. Thofe of the laft, and fmalleft canals, which are formed 
of fuch membranes. 

4, Of the membranes compofed of fuch canals. 

5. Of canals compofed of fuch membranes, which are all the 
greater vefiels of the body. 

6. Of the folid parts, which are compofed’ of canals com- 
prefled, and grown together, fo as to be void of humour to 
diftend them ; or canals growing into one’ confiftent part, 
the humour hardening together with the veffel that contain- 
ed it. 

Laftly, fuppofing thee parts all found, Difeafes may befal 
them with refpect to their ftru€ture, from a vice, or vicious 
application of the matter of nutrition, ‘ 

Organical Dist Ases—An organical part, confifting of the feve- 
ral fimple parts above-mentioned, and fitted to perform any 
office by means of fome humour contained “in it: may be 
confidered, either in it felf, as a folid part, or with refpect to 
the humour it contains: in the firft view, organical Difcafes 
are reducible to four claffes, : 

1. Diforders in the figure, and the circumftances thereof, as 
roughnefs, folidity, cavity, @c. To this belong the Ayzco- 
pecs, when one veffél opens into another ;_ the Alert ucts, 
when a rupture is made; Ascugesis, when a breach is occafi- 
oned by corrofion ; the Exgee%ss, which is a total obftru@ion 
of the cavity, by a vifcous, grumous matter; the Erevoyoerc, 
or narrownels of the paffage; the Oamis, oF compreflion of 
the fides of the cavity ; Svpeucis, when the fides are quite 
join’d ; and Sumas, when the veflel is fo emptied, that 
the fides falling together, the cavity is loft, See Diarepesis, 
Dizrgssis, &e, 

2. In the number, where it is either deficient of redundant : 
but the parts feldom err in this refpe&t, fo as to occafion a 
3. In magnitude; to. which belong Nodes, Exoftofes, and 
Callus’s, 

4. In the fituation, and connexion ; as when the ligaments 
are too long, or too fhort, when broke, or depraved ; alfo 
diftortions, Juxations, fubluxations, herniz, or ruptures in 
the groin, fcrotum, bladder; procidentix of the womb, blad- 
der, and reétum ; diforders of the tendons, and mufcles, par- 
ticularly their flying out of their places ; the relaxation, or 
Fupture of the membranous ligament that fhould retain them. 
Laftly, there is a Difeafé common both to fimilar and orga- 
tical parts, called /olution of continuity. 

Vou. I 
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Diseases of the fluids, confidering thofe fluids fimply, aid 
in themfelves, may be reduced to diforders in refpect of quan= 
tity and quality} “but confidering them as contained in folids, 
they may err, ‘tod, in place,’ and proportion, 

As to the firlt, ‘fuch an abundatice’ of the humours, as di- 
fturbs ‘the animal functions, ‘is* called 3° Plethora = As to 
Difeafes from the detect “of humours, ‘we {carce’ know of 
any. 
As to the Reond, firch quality of the humours, as difturbs the 
animal functions, is’ called Cacochymia. Now, this ‘is either 
in the fluids confidered in themfelves, their own parts; and 
compolition ; or confidered as they concur towards tonftitu« 
ting fome part Of the body, 
If the morbid quality be confidered in ‘the’ partitles’ of “the 
humour, it muft either confift in an augmentation of bulk, 
whehce the emphraxis, atrophy, fymphytis, and fynezefis ; or; 
in the diminution thereof, as in the diapnoe, and ceneangeia : 
or inan increafe of folidity, whelice too great an attenuation ; 
or a decay thereof, whence a lentor, ftagnation, ard cohefion 5 
or in the figure, as when of {pherical it becomes anoular, and 
confequently, with refpe& to the part it is applied to, fharp 5 
whence acrimohies, both acid, alcaline, muriatic, ammoniac, 
faponacedus, vitridlic, &¢. and oleofities ; or in rigidity, and 
ity 3 or in elafticity 5 or in cohefion) and divifibility. 

See ArRoPHY, &, ; 

Again, all the juices being confidered together, the principal 
diforders they are tubjedt too, are too great fluidity, or tenaci« 
ty3 or too much velocity in their vellels, or too little. 
Laftly, confidering’ the Auids a3 contained in the folids, there 
arife diverfe Di/eafes merely from their changing of place ; 
thefe may be reduced to two clafles, viz. the grofler humours 
intruding them(elves into the finer canals 3 and the humours 
extravafating, or getting out among the folid parts ; whence 
inflammations, antury{ma’s, varices, enchymofes, cedema’s, 
puftules, droply, fpungeous fwellings of the head; breaft, 
abdomen, arid uterus 3 and emphyfema’s, 

Add; that the humouis collected, and ftazhating among the 
patts, grow putrid, purulent, ichorous, erofive, and fharp ; 
and thus deftroy the tender ftamina, or folids ; whence 
finus’s, fiftula’s, uléers, gangrenes, {phacelus’s, cancers, and 
the like: 

Thefe are the prime differences of the Difeafes of the body 5 
and from thefe arife moft of the reft: fo that they may be 
regatded, not otily as Difeafes, but as the caufes of Difeafes. 
See each further explained under its refpective article in this 
work, 

There is alfo another divifion of Difeafes,in ule among phyfi- 
cians, taken from certain éxterhal accidents, which are com= 
mon to a great many different Difeafes : | which diftin@ion, 
too, has its ufe ; though they generally ‘ran it too fart, Di/~ 
cafes,are by this diftinguifhed, r, With refpect to their caule, 
into idiopathy, “fympathy, protopathy, deuteropathy, here- 
ditary, connate, and acquired, 2. With refpect 16 their fub- 
je&t, into Difea/es of old age, children, adults, men, women, 
maids, pregnant, parturient, and into endemical, epidemical, 
ec. 3, With refpe& to duration, into moft acute, which 
terminate in four days; acute in twenty 3 ard chronical, 
which are all thofé of longer continuance, 4. With refpeét to 
feafons, into vernal, autumnal, continued, and intermittine. 
5. With refpeét to their effets, into benign, malignant, cu- 
rable, incurable, mortal, and contagious, And, 6. With 
refpect to their ftate, into beginning, progrefs, flate, declen= 
fion, and end. 

Disk Asses of plants, M, Tournefort, in an expréf differtation 
on this fubject, in the memoires de Pacadémie des feiences, re= 
fers all the Difca/es of plants to the following caufes, 

1. The too great abundancé of the nutritious juice. 2. The 
defe&t, or want of this juice. 3. 'Some ill qualities it acquires, 
4. Its unequal diftribution in different parts of the plant. And, 
5. External accidents, 
The Difeajes principally obfetved by our gardeners, are, 1. 
barrennefs, when the tree, though feeming frefh and heal- 
thy, bears no bloffoms; of if ié does, they foon fall; ox 
if they fet, the fruit drops before it comes to maturity. 
2. Blafting of the buds, occafioned by a froft happening wher 
the leaves and bloffoms are wet. By this means the pores are 
fhut, and the vital juices fuffocated ; when, if the fun break 
out on a fudden, they turn yellow, with round fiery f{pecks 
growing on them; whence frequently procede tumours like 
warts, which rotting, grow fall of maggots. Mr. Mortimer 
adds, that the want of rain at bloffoming time; often occafions 
the dropping off of the bloffoms for warit of fap: he there- 
fore, recommends the watering them, 
3. Confamption, proceeding from a wart of fuftenance, 
through the failure of the nourifhing juices; of from obftru- 
tions of the veins and roots; or ill digeftion, and fecretion 
of humours, &c, 
4. The mofs; an account of which, fee under the article Moss, 
5, The jaundice, which though it doés not hinder the tree 
from appearing found, yet when it begins to Sprout, the leaves 
32 become 
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become of a whitifh green, and, as they grow bigger, turn 
yellow. This frequently arifes from external caufes, as the 
mildew ; but chiefly from a ftony, or chalky foil, impregnated 


with an acid falt, 

6, Mildew, a kind of epidemical Difeafe, moft frequent and 

fatal in the (pring feafon, It is properly @ corrofive, and nip- 

ping dew, proceeding from pent up vapours now exhaled, 
buds, which infects 


> 
and returned back on the tender opening 
them by its acrimony, and obftructs the circulation of the nu- 
tritive juices, By which means the leaves begin to fade and 
wither, and both she bloffoms and fruit are much prejudiced. 
7. A thick fog, or too abundant dew, Agricola affures us, 
occafion. the fame Difeafes as the mildew, only in a lefs de- 
gree. 
8. Falling of the leaves, which happens when the trees 
{prouting too foon, are either furprizéd by exceflive heat, or 
violent cold, 
9. Uredo, or fcorching, of which there are two kinds; the 
firft happening upon the fall of a fubtil dew, or fmall rain, 
immediately followed by the piercing beams of the fun, which 
fuddenly clofes the pores before dilated, and burns up the 
jeaves: the fecond happening from the like fervour in the in- 
ternal parts of the tree, viz. in the pith 5 occafioned by fome 
inward failing, Agricola imputes it to the fault of the garde- 
ners, who, in tran{planting trees, frequently cut of the leffer 
filaments, and roots, as alfo the greater roots, without cover- 
ing the wounds with wax, or the like. 

ro. Scurf, or leprofy, a Difeafe chiefly of the bark, caufed 

by a too great dilatation of the pores, whereby too much per- 

{pirable matter tranfuding, it hangs and hardens on the bark, 

which by this means chaps, and cracks ; and thus a fort of 

lepra is formed, perfpiration is obftruéted, &e. Add, that this 
feurfy skin proves a harbour for vermin, which live both on 
the bark and tree, 

11. The worm, 4 little animal generated in the corrupted 

fubftance of the bark, bloffoms, fruit-leaves, pith, and roots. 

M. Gentil mentions another kind, called cockchaffers, which 

ftick to the roots of young tender trees and bark, and kill 

them. There isa’ third fort, called breezes, or gad-flies, 

which gnaw the bark.—The worm is a very frequent Di/- 

eafe ; whereby young hopeful trees are all of a fudden brought 

to languifh, and decay. 

12. Rotten roots, occafioned chiefly by their being planted 
too deep. This Difea/e is incurable. 

13. Blights. A particular account whereof, fee under the 
article BLiGHT. 

DISEMBOGUE. When a hhip pafles out of the mouth of 
fome great gulph, or bay, they call it difemboguing They 
fay allo of a river, that at fucha place, or after it has run fo 
many leagues, it difembogues it felf into the fea. 

DISFRANCHISING, the taking away one’s freedom, or 
privilege. 

DISHERISON, an old word of the fame import as difin- 
heriting—Our lord the king confidering his own damage, 
and Difherifon of the crown, Se. Stat. 8. Richard II. 
Henry IV. 

DISHERITOR, a perfon who dijherits, or puts another out 
of his inheritance— The theriff fhall forthwith be punifhed 
asa Difbéritor of our lord the king, and his crown, Stat. 3. 
Edw. I. 

DISJUNCT Proportion. See DiscRETE Proportion. 

DISJUNCTIVE, fomething that feparates, or disjoins. 

Thus or, neither, &c, arecalled disjunctive conjunétions 5 which, 
in conneéting a difcourfe, do yet feparate the parts thereof. 
E, gr. aut Cefar, aut nullus; cither Cefar or nothing. He 
neither advanced, nor gave back, 

Disjunéive Conjunétions may alfo be called partitive, diftri- 
butive, and alternative. 

Disjunctive Propefitions, in logic, are compound propofitions 
confifting of two members, or parts, connected by a dif. 
janctive conjunétion. 

The firlt propofition of a dilemma is ufually a disjunétive 
propofition : 

You mutt cither obey the king, or bea rebel. 

But you muft not be a rebel, 

Therefore you muft obey the king, 

DISK. See the articles Disc, and Discus. 

DISLOCATION, the putting a bone out of joint, by 
fome violence; ufually called by phyficians, Luwation. See 
LuxaTIOn. 

DISMEMBERED, in heraldry, is applied to birds that have 
neither feet, nor legs: as alfo to lions, and other animals, 
whofe members are feparated. See MEMBERED. 

DISMES, Decime, in our law-books, tiths. See the article 
its. 

DISMOUNTING, in the military art, the a& of unhor- 
fing—Thus,to di/mount the cavalry, the dragoons, or the like, 
is to make them light. 

J Dismounr the Canon, is to break their carriages, wheels, 

and axletrees, whereby to render them unferviceable. 


And. Marvel. ufes the word difoccidentated, inftead of di/o 


DISPARAGEMENT 


Horfes are alfo d/mounted when they are rendered unfit -for 
fervice. 


DISORIENTATED, a term applied to a thing that is turned 


or removed from the eaft, to which it was originally di- 


rawn on this ftone do not go well, by reafon it 
n moved and diforientated : it no longer looks eaft and 
we 
But the word is moft frequently ufed in a figurative fenfe, for 
the difconcerti or putting a man out of his way, or ele- 
ment, ak of law toa phyfician, or of phyfic to a lawyer, 
and they will both be di/orientated. 


entated : Geneva had difoccidentated our geographer. 
*, is properly ufed for the matching 
an heir, &c. in marriage, below his, or her degree, or con= 
dition ; or againft the rules of decency, 
* [he word is a compound of the private particle Dis; and 
Par, equal. 


DISPATCH, a letter on fome affair of ftate, or other bufinefs 


of importance, fent, with care and expedition, by a courier 
exprels. 

The bufinels of Di/patches lies on the fecretaries of ftate, and 
their clerks. The King gives direétions to his minifters abroad 
by Di/patches. 

The word is alfo ufed for the packet, or mail containing fuch 
letters. The courier has delivered his Di/patches. 

The French, during the reign of Louis XIV. had a Confeil 
des Depeches, Council of Di/patches, held in the king’s pre- 
fence, at which the Dauphin, the duke of Orleans, the chan- 
cellour, and four fecretaries of ftate affifted. 


DISPAUPER. When any perfon, by reafon of his poverty 


(attefted by his own oath of not being worth five pounds, his 
debts being paid) is admitted to fue in forma pauperis : if aiter- 
wards, before the fuit be ended, the fame party have any 
land, or perfonal eftate fall to him ; or that the court, where- 
in his fuit is depending, thinks fit for that, or other reafon, 
to take away ‘the privilege from him ; he is then faid to be 
difpaupered. 

DISPENSARY, or Dispensarory, aname given to diverfe 
colleétions of recipes for compound medicines, wherein are 
{pecified the ingredients, proportions, and chief circumftances 
of the preparation and mixture: the fame with what we o- 
therwile call a pharmacopeia, or antidotary. 

Such are the Difpenfaries of Mefue, Cordus, that of the 
college of phyficians at London, Quincy, &e. 

The apothecaries in and about London, are obliged to make 
up their compound medicines according to the formulas pre- 
{cribed in the college Difpenfary ; and are enjoyned to keep al- 
ways ready in their fhops all the medicines there enumerated. 

DisPENSARY, is likewife ufed for a magazine, or office of me- 
dicines kept ready to be difpenfed at the prime coft of the in- 
gredients, for the benefit of the fick poor. 

Of which kind we have had two, or three in London maintain- 
ed by the college of phyficians. One at the college it felf, firft 
begun in the year 1696: another in St, Peter’s alley, Corn- 
hill: and a third near Covent-garden: where the beft medi- 


cines were fold for their intrinfic value, and patients were ad- 
vifed every day, but funday, at one of the three places. 

DISPENSATION, in law, &c. a permiffion to do fome- 
thing contrary to the ftanding laws ; or a relaxation, or fuf- 

penfion of a law on fome juft occafion. 
Some confound Di/penfation with equity 5 but they are very 
different things: For equity is only the correGion, or modifi- 
cation of a law, which is too general; buta Difpenfation 
fufpends the obligation of the law it felf, and can, therefore, 

be only given by the legiflative power. 
The king of France grants Di/pen/ations of age to fome officers 
to be admitted before the legal age. But the greateft dealer 
in Difpenfations is the pope, who claims the office jure divin, 
and extends it to every thing. Indeed, the more fober of the 
Romanifts themfelves deny, that he can give a Difpenfation 
for a thing contrary either to the divine law, or the law of 
nature; and confine him to what is contrary to politive laws, 
as to things relating to fafts, marriages, holding feveral bene- 
fices, €'c, And even in thele things they put bounds: ‘Thus, 
fay they, a Difpenfation in the fiyft degree of affinity, as of 
father and daughter, brother and fifter, would be abufive, and 
null, Butit is certain, the papal fee does not apprehend it 
felf under any fuch fevere reftrictions. 
The right of giving Dz/pen/ations, they thus prove: it is cer- 
tain the church has power to make Jaws; a power which 
the apoftles themfelves exercifed, and which their fucceffors 
have continued to exercife after them. Whoever can make a 
law, can annul it ; and much more can he di, ife with it in 
certain cafes: the church then may difpenfe with the laws it 
felf has made ; and we find it to have done accordingly in all 
ages. In the primitive times it was left to the judgment of the 
bifhops to di/penfe with the length of the p' enjoyned by 
the canons; and the TVth council of Carth allows of the 
tr 
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tranflation of bifhops, and priefts, when the churches occa- 
fions fhould require it, 

The author of a treatife of Di/penfations, printed in 1713, re- 
duces all the caufes of Di/penfation to the neceffity and public 
fervice of the church, and not to the private advantages of 
the perfons who follicit the Di/penfation ; otherwife, caufes he 
obferves will never be wanting. 

The fame author maintains, that all Di/penfations, fhould be 
difpatched gratis: Marcellus II. he obferves, was refolved to 
have it fo, ‘That pope ufed to fay, that if Difpenfations were 
juft, they fhould be granted gratis; and if unjuft, they were 
to be refufed. And pope Pius V. refufed a large fum of 
money offered by a Spanifh lord for a Difpenfation, which 
that pope granted, becaufe he judged it juft. The nine pre- 
lates, whom Paul III. confulted for the reformation of the 
court of Rome, recommended the fame thing; except for 
Di/penfations of marriages contracted malgre forme known im- 
pediment. 

DispensaTion, in pharmacy, the difpofition and arrangement 
of feveral medicines, either fimple or compound, all weighed 
in their proper dofes, or quantities; in order to be employed 
in the making a compofition. 

DISPERSION, in dioptrics.—Point of DisPERSION, is a 
point from which refracted rays begin to diverge, when their 
refraction renders them divergent. 

It is called Point of Difperfion, in oppofition to the Point of 
Concourfe, which is the point wherein converging rays concur 
after refraction, 

But the latter is more ufually called Focus, and the former, 
Virtual Focus. 

DISPLAYED, inheraldry, is underftood of the pofition of 
an eagle, or other bird, when it is erect, with its wings ex- 
panded, or fpread forth, 

DISPONDEE, in the Greek, and Latin poetry, a double 
fpondee ; or a foot confifting of four long fyllables: as Fa- 
vamentiim, Délécantes, Oayyal ror. 

DISPOSITION, in rhetoric, is defined by Cicero, the aé& 
of diftributing the things, or arguments invented, or found 
out, into a proper order; or a due placing, or ranging the 
feveral parts of a fpeech, or difcourfe. 

The Di/po/ition makes one of the great branches, or divifions 
of rhetoric, 
The Di/po/ition is of the fame neceffity in oratory, as the mar- 
fhalling of an army, in order toa battle ; or a beautiful com- 
pofition in architecture, painting, &c. Horace enjoins it ex- 
prefly in poetry: /ingula queque locum teneant fortita decenter. 
The Difpofition, then, is the order, or arrangements of the 
parts of an oration: which parts are ufually reckoned four, 
viz, the éxordium, or beginning ; the xarration ; the confirma- 
tion ; and the peroration, or conclufion. ‘Though fome make 
them fix : viz. the exordium, divifion; narration, confirmation, 
tonfutation, and peroration ; as indicated in that popular verfe, 
Exorfus, narro, feco, firmo, refuto, perora. 
But the divifion is more naturally referred to the exordium ; 
and the confutation to the confirmation. 
The Di/pofition is either natural, or artificial. Natural, is 
the order the parts are above rehearfed in. Artificial, is, when 
for fome particular reafon we recede from the order of nature. 
See each part under its proper article, Exonpium, 6c. 

DispostTion, in architeCture, is the juft placing of all the fe- 
veral parts @f an edifice, according to their proper nature 
and office. See BuripINnc. 

DISPROPORTION, a term of relation, implying a want of 
proportion, or fuitablenfs. 

DISPUTE, or Dispuration, in the fchools, &c. a conteft, 

-or combat, either by word or writing, on fome point of 
learning, or religion, for a degree, prize, exercife, or even 
for the mere fake of truth, or advantage of a party, or the 
honour of a triumph. See Tues1s. 
The Port Royalifts take occafion to obferve, that nothing 
gives fo many differentlights, and openings for difcovering the 
truth, as Difputation, ‘The movements of a mind employed 
fingly in the examination of any fubje&t, are ufually too cool, 
and languid: the mind needsa certain degree of heat, to. awake 
its ideas. Now, by the oppofitions in a Di/pute, we come to 
find wherein the difficulty lies, and the impetus the mind has 
acquired, enables us to furmount it. 

DISQUISITION, an enquiry into the nature, kinds, and 
circumftances of any problem, queftion, or topic ; in order to 
gain a right notion of it, and to difcourfe clearly about it, 

DISSECTION, in anatomy, the operation of cutting, and 
dividing the parts of an animal body, with a knife, {ciffars, 
&c, inorder to fee, and confider each of them a-part. 

The ancients made Diffections of living men: as we read of 
Herophilus, and Erafitratus, and in our own times, of Car- 
pus, and Vefalius, 

Yet, le Gendre obferves, that the Difeion of a human bo- 
dy, even dead, was held a facrilege till the time of Francis I. 
and the fame author affures us, he has feen a confultation 
held by the divines of Salamanca, at the requeft of Charles V. 
to fettle the queftion whether or no it were lawful, in point 
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of confcience, to di/ec? a human body, in order to learn thé 
ftructure thereof? 

DISSEISIN, in law, an imlawful difpoffeffing a mah of -hig 

land, tenement, or other immoveable, and incorporeal right, 
Difpifin is of three forts ; viz. fimple Difpifin, committed by 
day, without force, and arms : and D. 2 by force ; for which 
fee Derorceor; and Fresh Diffeifin. See alfo Re- 
DISSEIstN, and Post-Disse1sin. Wréngful Force makes no 
defcent in law. 
Aififes are called Writs of Diffifin, whith lieagaint Difpifors 
in any cafe : whereof fome are termed Uittle writs of Diffeifin, 
as being vicontial, that is; fuable before the fheriff in’the 
county court, becaufe determinable by him without affife: 

DissErsor, he who diffeifeth, or puts another out of his land : 
as Diffeifee, is he who is fo put out. 

For the difference between Dif@ifor, and intruder; and’de- 
forceor. i 

DISSEMINATE Vacuum. See Vacuum Diffeminatum, 

DISSENTERS, a general denomination of equal import with 
Non-conformifts. ; 

It expreffes certain fe&s, or parties in England, who jn mat- 
ters of religion, church dilcipline, and ceremonies, #i/fent 
from, or difagree with, the church of England, and have a 
toleration by Jaw for the fume, 

Such, particularly, are the presbyterians, independents, ana- 
baptifts, and Quakers, See PRESBYTERIANS. 

DISSIMILAR Leaves, denote the two firft leaves of any 
plant at its firft fhooting out of the ground. 

They are thus called, becaufe they ufually are of a different 
form from the common leaves of the grown plant. 

Thefe Dr. Grew ob{érves to be nothing but the very lobes of 
the feed thus expanded, and thus advanced. 

Their ufe is for the prote6tion of the plume; which, being 
young, and tender, is thus guarded on each fide, and has al(o 
fome rain, and dew gradually conveyed down to it by this 
mieans, See Plume. 

DissimiLar, in anatomy.—Authors divide the parts of the 

body into fimilar, and diffimilar. 
Diffimilar parts, by fome called alfo compound, and erganical 
parts, are fuch as may be divided into various parts of different 
ftructure, &c. Thus the hand is divifible into veins, mufcles, 
bones, &c. whofe fub-divifions are neither of the fame na- 
ture, nor dehomination. 

DISSIMILITUDE, in geometry, &¢, See Simrtrrups, 

DisstMinirune, or Disstmrxt, in rhetoric, &c. anargu- 
ment; wherein, from diffimilar, or unlike things, other di/~ 

Jimilars are deduced, 
Thus Cicero, fi barbarortim eff in diem vivere 5 nofira concilia 
Jempiternum tempus ffeétare debent. Catullus furnifhes a very 
beautiful argument from Diffimilitude : 

Soles occidere F redire paffunt, 

Nobis cum femel occidit brevis lux, 

Nox eft perpetua una dormienda. 

DISSIPATION, in phytics, an infenfible lofs, or confemption 

of the minute parts of a body ; or, more properly, that flux 
whereby they fly off, andareloft. SeeErrruyvia, 
We do not fay Difipation, but lofs of blood, in {peaking of the 
blood difcharged at a wound, or in any other feilible manner : 
on the contrary, we fay Diffipation or expence of dpirics : 
this is more copious than that of thefolid parts, and con{e- 
quently the reparation thereof ought to be more copious. 

DISSOLVENT, fomething that diffélves, i.e. divides, and 
reduces a body intoits fmalleft parts. See Drssonurrow, 
Thus, aqua regia is the Difolvent of golds aqua fortis of fil- 
ver, and other metals ; water, of falts and gums; fpirit of 
wine, of refins ; fpirit of vinegar, ofipearls, corals, &c. 
Sea-falt is found the proper Di/fo/vent of gold: this, in-almoft 
any form, whether as afluid, ora folid, or a fpiric, does the 
bufinefs : accordingly, this is the bafis, or fundamental ingre- 
dient of aqua regia, 

So nitre is the proper Diffalvent of filver ; and has that effect, 
in whatever form it isapplied: and accordingly it is the: bafis 
of aqua fortis, 
Spirit of nitre added to that of fea-falt, makes it diffolve’ gold 
the better : but {pirit of fea-falt added to {pirit of nitre, difa- 
bles it from havihg any effect on filver. Yet Mr.“Homberg 
furnifhes an inftance*of a Diffolution of filver, made by the 
Diffolvent of gold, An aqua regia may be compofed» of «{pirit 
of falt, and fpirit of nitre, only in such fmall quantity:each, 
that they may float feparately in a third liquor, and not meet 
often enough to unite, at leaft not in any quantity. ‘This 
water may be made fo weak, as not to diffelve gold, but only 
extraG a flight yellow tin@ture from it, that fearce takes 
any thing of ‘the weight of the metal: nor will it .di/ 
filver ; asibeing:too:weak: fo that both metals are faté from 
it. But this aqua regia, after inhas-« gold as far as it 
can do, that is, after it has Sted a yellowsth timG@ure from 
it, isftill in a condition to difalve filver. 
This phenomenon*Mr. Hemberg accounts for hence: that 
fpirit of falt, whether alone, or joined with fpirit of nitre, 
bei 
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being employed it keeping thofe few particles of gold 
will not meddle with the filver: which, by this means, !¢- 
ceiving the impreffion of the greater quantity of fpirit of nitre 
i alone, is difé/ved thereby.. But the experiment cannot be in- 
verted; i.e. aqua regia cannot begin with di Jl fi 
lightly firft, and afterwards diffolue gold 3 by reafon [pirit. 0 
nitre does not hinder fpirit of falt- from acting on gold 5 as 
; fpitit of falt does fpirit of nitre from aéting on filver, | 
H Diffolvents are ufually called by the chemitts Menftruums. 
Univerfal Dissotvent. See the article ALCAHEST. 
} DISSOLUTION, in phyfics, a difcontinuation, or analyfis 
i of the ftru€ture of a mixt body ; w hereby, what was one, and 
contiguous, is divided into little parts, either homogeneous, 
Raniah | or heterogeneous, See ANALYSIS, and Division. 
Diffolution, then, is a general name for all reductions of con- 
crete bodies into their fmalleft parts, without any regard either 
to folidity, or fluidity : though in the ufual acceptation of the 
word among authors, it is ref rained to the reduction of folid 
Na bodies into a ftate of fuidity ; which is more properly exprefled 
! by Solution, asa branch of Diffalution. : 
According to the opinion of Fr, Tertius de Lanis, now con- 
firmed by that of the learned Boerhaave, in hischemiftry, the 
power, or faculty of diffaluing, is odged in fire alone, 
Other fluids, commonly fuppofed Difalvents, only produce 
their effeét by means of the fiery fpicula they abound withal. 
t Even air, which is judged a powerful menftruum, owes all its 
force to the rays of light diffufed therein. 
; Sir Ifaac Newton accounts for all Difalutions, and the feveral 
pee id phanomena thereof, from the great principle of attraction ; 
and, in effect, the phenomena of Diffolution furnifh a great 
i part of the arguments, and confiderations, whereby he proves 
‘9 1 the reality of that principle. Ba 
| f t A fpecimen of that great author’s way of philofophizing on 
the fubject of Diffolution take as follows : 
When falt of tartar difflves by lying in a moift place, is not 
this done by an attraction between the particles of the falt of 
tartar, and thofe of the water which float in the air in 
} i form of vapours? and why does not common falt, or falt- 
petre, or vitriol do the like; but for want of fuch an attrac- 
ily ) tion? and when aqua fortis, or fpirit of vitriol, poured on 
fteel-filings, diffalve the filings, with a great heat, and ebul- 
fi { lition ; is not this heat and ebullition effected by a violent mo- 
i tion of the parts? and does not that motion argue, that the 
yt : acid parts of the liquor rufh towards the parts of the metal 
with violence, and run forcibly into its pores ; till getting be- 
‘ tween the outermoft particles, and the mainmafSof metal, they 
loofen them therefrom, and fet them at liberty to float off into 
at i the water? when a folution of iron in aqua fortis di/alves la- 
pis calaminaris, and lets go the irom; or a folution of copper 
diffolves iron immerfed in, and lets go the copper ; or a folu- 
i th tion of mercury in aqua fortis poured on iron, copper, tin, 
é or lead, diffalves the metal, and lets go the mercury ; does not 
} this argue, that the- acid particles of the aqua fortis are at- 
' ' traéted more ftrongly by the lapis calaminaris than by iron ; 
A] by iron than by copper 5 by copper than by filver; and by 
iron, copper, tin, and lead, than by mercury? and is it not 
for the fame reafon, that iron requires more aqua fortis to di/- 
folve it than copper 3 and copper more than the other metals ; 
‘ and that of all metals iron is di/a/ved moft eafily, and is moft 
apt to ruft; and next after iron, copper? when aqua fortis 
: diffalves filver, and not gold; and aqua regia diffolves gold, 
and not filver ; may it not be faid, that aqua fortis is fubtile 
ij : enough to penetrate the pores of gold as well as of filver, but it 
wants the attrative force to give it entrance: and the fame 
of aqua regia, and filver? and when metals are diffilved in 
i acid menftruums, and the acids in conjuntion with the metal, 
j act after a different manner ; fo as that the tafte of the com- 
nit pound is milder than that of the fimples, and fometimes a 
fweet one; is it not becaufe the acids adhere to the metallic 
particles, and thereby lofe much of their activity ? and if the 
acid be in two fall a proportion to make the compound d///o- 
NH Juble in water; willit not, by adhering ftrongly to the metal, 
i become unactive, and lofe its tafte; and the compound be- 
come a taftelefs earth? for fuch things as are not di/faluble 
by the moifture of the tongue, are infipid. Newt. Opt. in 
a €alce. 
i M. Geoffroy furnifhes fome curious experiments on cold Diffo- 
Jutions : itis nothing furprizing, that a fimple Diffolution fhould 
becold; that common water, for inftance, wherein fea-falt, 
or fal-ammoniac, or vitriol, has been caft, fhould become the 
colder, by the mixture of fuch falts ; it being obvious, that 
it the falts, being of themfelves deftitute of motion, and coming 
to fhare that which the fluidity gives the water, muft diminifh 
it, when they become intimately mixed therewith by Diffa- 
lution ; and it is generally agreed among philofophers, that 
heat isa motion, and cold a ceffation, or at leaft a diminu- 
tion of motion. 
I . Yet, notwithftanding this general principle, it is no great 
worder all Diffolutions are not cold, as thofe are of all v 
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, fhould be cold, and make the thermometer 
d therein, 
with fo confiderable an augmentation of mo- 
extraordinary. But this is not all: for of 
8, there are fome that emit hot vapours. 
is it is with ure of oil of vitriol, and fal ammoniac ; 
for a thermometer being plunged in the mixture, and an- 
other a little higher, to receive only the fumes thereof; the 
firft thermometer is feen to fall very haftily, through the 
coldnefs of the fermentation, and the latter to rife thro 
the heat of the vapours. MM. Geoffroy adds an experiment, 
fhewing that cold water is rendered. {till colder for a few 
moments, by throwing a large quantity of live coals therein. 
Dissonurrion, in chemiftry, pharmacy, Gc. denotes the 
redu€tion of a compact, hard, or folid bedy into a fluid 
ftate, by the action of fome fluid menftruum, or Difil- 
vent. 
Dr. Friend gives us a mechanical account of Diffalution, in 
the inftance of falt diffélved in water, which is the moft 
fimple operation that falls under this head. This motion 
he afcribes to that attractive force, which is fo very extenfive 
in natural philofophy, that there is no kind of matter, but 
what is under its influence, It may be obferyed, he fays, that 
the corpufcles of falts, which are the moft fimple of any, are 
withal very minute, and for their bulk very folid, and, there- 
fore they exert a very {trong attractive force, which, ceteris 
paribus, is proportional to the quantity of matter. Hence it 
comes to pafs, that the particles of water are more ftrongly 
attracted by the faline particles, than they are by one another : 
the particles of water, therefore, cohering but loofely, and 
being eafily moveable, approach the corpufcles of falts, and 
run, asit were, inte their embraces; and the motion of them 
is quicker, or flower, according to their lefs, or greater di- 
flances ; the attraCtive force in all bodies being ftrongeft, at 
the point of contra&t. Therefore, if falt be thrown into the 
middle of a difh full of water, we fhall find the aqueous par- 
ticles, which are in the middle of the difh, fharp, and pun- 
gent to the tafte; but the water upon the fides of the veflel 
almoft infipid; fo that, when fuch a motion once arifes, 
the aqueous particles are carried with the fame force to- 
wards the falts ; and the moment of them is to be eftimated 
from the ratio of their weight, and eelerity, conjun@ly. By 
the force of this impulfe, they open to themfelves a pail 
into the pores of the falts, which are very numerous; and at 
length they fobreak,and divide its texture, that all cohefion of 
the parts is deftroyed: hereupon, being feparated, and res 
moved toa convenient diftance frem one another, they are 
difperfed, and float here and there about the water. 
DissoLuTion of metals, Gc. by fire, is particularly called 
Fufion. 
Disso.utio0n of the blood, is an affeCtion of that humour, di- 
rectly oppofite to coagulation. 
The Diffolution is {uch a comminution of the fibrous parts of 
the blood, as indifpofes it for that feparation of the craflamen~ 
tum from the ferous part, which always enfues in healthy 
blood on its cooling out of the body. 
This Diffolution is frequently the confequence of malignant, 
and peftilential fevers, and fhews itfelf in petechiz, or pur- 
ple {pots 5 alfo of certain poifons, particularly the bites of ve~ 
nomous beafts, &c. 
DissoruTi0n of parliament. See PARLIAMENT. 
DISSONANCE, or Discorp, in mulic, a falfe confonance, 
or concord, 
A Diffinance is properly the refult of a mixture, or meeting 
of two founds, which are difagreeable to the ear: fuch are 
Ditones, Tritones, falfe Fifth, redundant Fourth, Seventh, &c. 
Diffonances are fometimes ufed in mufic, and have a good eff 
therein ; though it be only occafionally. See Discorp, 
DISSYLLABLE, a word of two fyllables; as Fortune, la- 
ment, &c¢. 
‘The Spondee, Trechee, Iambus, and Pyrrhichius, are diffil- 
labic feet, See Spondrxz, &e, 
DISTANCE, properly denotes the fhorteft line between two 
points, objects, Sc. 
The word is alfo ufed figuratively for an interval, not only in 
refpect of place, but alfo of time, or quality. 
Thus, we fay the Difance of the creation of the world from 
the nativity of Jefus Chrift is upwards of 4000 years: the 
Diffance between the Creator and creature, is infinite, 
For the Vifion of Disy ance, or the manner wherein we come 
by the idea of Di/tance in objects, fee Viston. 
Distances, 
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Disrances, in geometry, are meafured by the chain, decem- 
peda, and thelike. SeeCuain, Ge. ‘ ’ 

Inacceffible Dist ANc#s are found by taking bearings thereto 
from. the two extremes of a line whofe length is given. See 
Prarn-TaBiE, THEODOLITE, &e, 

Distance, in geography, is the arch of a great circle inter- 
fected between two places, 
Lo find the Diftance of two places A and B, (Tab. Geograph. 
jig. 4.) far remote from each other : aflume two ftations C 
and D, from which both the places A and B may be feen, 
and with a proper inftrument find the angles ADC, CDB, 
ACD, and DCB; and meafure the Difance CD. 
Then in the triangle ACD we have two.angles given ACD 
and ADC, together with a fide, from which, by an eafy rule 
in trigonometry, delivered under the article TRIANGLE, we 
find AD. 
So alfo in the triangle CBD the bafeé DC, and the angles at 
the fame being given, DB is found. q 
Laftly, in the triangle ADB, having the fides AD and DB, 
together with the included angle ADB, the Di/fance required 
AB is found by the rules given for the refolution of tri- 
angles. i 
The height of a remote obje& being known, to find its Di- 
france, when the eye firft defcries it; and again, the height 
of the eye given, to find the Di/tance to which the eye can 
yeach on the furface of the fea, or land: Add the height of 
the eye AB, (fig. 9.) to the femi-diameter of the earth BC, 
by which you have AC: and fince in the reCtangle triangle 
ADC, the fides AC and DC are given, the angle DCA is 
found by the common rule for refolution of triangles; the 
quantity of which angle forms the arch’ DB; which arch 
converted into feet, or the like, gives the Diffance re- 
quired. 


Suppofe, ¢. gr. the height of the eye AB five foot ; which is | 


fomewhat le(s than in a man of ordinary ftature. Since BC 
is 19695539, AC will be 19695544, and the angle DAB 
will be found 89° 57’ minutes, 4'3 feconds, Confequently 
DCB, or the arch DB is 2/17” or 137”: And therefore, 
fince 1° or 3600" make 343752 Paris feet, DB is 130812 
feet. ‘ 
After the fame manner we find the Di/fance AB, to which 
an object of a given altitude DB may be feen; and con- 
fequently we know what Difance we are off from an ob- 
ject of a given altitude, when we firft difcover the top 
thereof. ‘ 
Distance, in navigation, is the number of miles, or leagues, 
that a fhip has failed from any point. See Sarninc. 
Disranes, in aftronomy—The Difrance of the fan, planets, 
and comets, is found from their parallax. 
That of the fixed flars, as having no fenfible parallax, we can 
~ do little more than guefs at. 
‘The Diftances of the planets from the fun and earth, in femi- 
diameters of the earth, fuppofing the greateft horizontal pa- 
tallax 6; and the dimenfions of the orbits, as affigned by 
Kepler, areas follow : 


Dijt.from| Great- | Mean. Leatt. Dift.from} Great- | Mean, | Leaft. 
the Sun. | elt. heEarth.| eft. 
Jupiter] 34560 }326925/30829cf 138055327544 ]274552 
Saturn]187254 1178640]170026 Y 22225¢\179259|130268 
Mars} 57226} 52326) 47426 a 92221} $2944) 13668 
Earth} 34995} 34377} 33758 @ | 34994 343771 33759 
Venus| 25061] 24889] 24718 9 Goo5€| 34548} go4t 
Mercury] 16142] 13340] 10537 y 5113) 37179) 23224 
») 


Mr. Caffini makes the Di/fances fomewhat lefs ; as fuppofing 
the fun’s parallax a greater. 


Diff.from| Great- | Mean. | Leait. }) Di/.from| Great- a Leaft. 
theBarth| eft. | theEarth.} eft. 
V Jupiter)244000)210000]176000]] Venus | 38000) 22z000| bo00 
Saturn] 143000 |155000]. 87600]] Mercury 33000] 22000} 11000 
Mars} 59000] 33500] 800c Moon 61 57 53 
Sun! 22374}.22000} 21626 


Dr. Hook, by exa€ obfervation with a telefcope of 16 foot 
perpendicularly placed, firft difcovered, that the Di/fances of 
the ftars from the zenith is not the fame at all times of the 
year; particularly the bright flar in the dragon’s-head he 
found 27, or 30 feconds near the zenith of Grefham col- 
lege, in the brumal folftice, than in the eftival. And after 
him Mr, Flamfteed/obferved the like variations in the pole- 
ftar, 

DIsTANcE of the fun from the moon’s node, or apogee, is an arch 
of the ecliptic, intercepted between the fun’s true place, and 
the'moon’s node, or apogee. See Nope. 

Curtate Distance, is the Difance of the planets place from 
thefun, reduced to the ecliptic. See Currarz, 

Vor. I, 
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Line of Distance, in perfpedtive; is a right fine drawn from 
the eye to the principal point: fuch is. the line OF, (Zab. 
Perfpeétive fiz. 12.) drawa between the eye Q, and the prina 
cipal point P, f 
This, as it is perpendicular to the plane, or table, can only 
be the Difance of the eye from the table. 

Point of Distance, in perfpective, isa point in the horizon- 
tal line at fuch Difance from the principal point as is that of 
the eye from the fame, 

Such is the point P, and Q, (Tab. Perfpettive, fig. 12.) in the 
horizontal line PQ; whofe Difance from the principal point 
F, is equal to that of the eye from the fame F, 

Distance of the Baftions, in fortification, is the fide of the ex- 
terior polygon, 

DISTASTE, or Discus; a lof of appetite, ot an averfion, 

or repugnance to foods which are commonly eaten, 
Difiafie is held by phyficians one of the principal diforders of 
the ftomach, It arifes from a want of fenfation in the upper 
orifice of ‘the ventricle ; which may be occafioned various 
Ways: as, by a too great abundance of food; thick, heavy 
humours in the ftomach 3 fat, vifcid aliment.; obftructions of 
the lacteals; fuppreflions of the ufual evacuations; intermif- 
fions of the ordinary exercifes ; a defect in the nerves, in ha- 
ving their natural faculty abolithed, oy fufpended, as in a le- 
thargay, and apoplexy ; and, according to Sylvius, by a grofs 
vilcid faliva, or a thick bile, afcending out of the {mall guts 
into the ftomach, 

DISTEMPER, in medicine, See the article DisEase. 

Distemper, is alfo ufed in painting, for the working up of 
colours with fomething elfe befides bare water, or oil, 

If the colours be prepared with the former of thefe, that kind 
of painting is called Limning ; and if with oil, it is called 
Painting in Oil, ox fimply Painting. 

If the colours be mixed with fize, whites of eggs, or any fuich 
proper glutinous, or unétuous fubftance, and not with oil 5 
they then fay, it is done in Diftemper ; as thofe of the-admira- 
ble cartoons at Hampton-court. 

DISTENSION, the aé& of ftretching a thing; alfo the flate 
of a thing violently ftretched, and diftended. See TENston. 
The calcalus isa hard, folid body, caufing a ftupor, obftruc- 
tions, and diftenfions, Degori. : 

DISTICH, AIsTIXON, a couplet of verfes; or a piece of 
poetry, the fenfe whereof is comprehended in two lines, 
There are excellent morals in Cato’s Difichs, See Vigneul 
de Marville on the Di/tichs of Cato, T. 1. p. 54, 55. 
Hexameter, and Pentameter verfes, otherwife called elegiacs, 
are difpofed in Diftichs, 

DISTICHIASIS *, in medicine, a diforder of the eye-lids, 
wherein, inftead of one, they have two rows of cilia, «or 
hairs, 

* The word is formed of dye, twice, 
Order, Rank. 
In the Diffichiafis, over the common, and:natural hairs, there 
grows another extraordinary row, which frequently eradicates, 
and tears “up'the former, and pricking the membrane imrhe- 
diately invefting the eye, occafions pain, and draws defluxions 
upon it, 

Tt is cured, by plucking up the fecond rows of hairs with 
nippers, and cauterizing the pores, out of which they iffued, 
DISTILLATION, or Destitzation, in chemiftry and 
pharmacy, the art, or a& of feparating, or drawing off the 
fpirituous, aqueous, oleaginous, or’ faline parts of a mixed 
body from the grofler, and more terreftrial parts, by means 

of fire; and collecting, and condenfing them again by cold. 
The ufe of Diftillation is very great ; it being by means here~ 
of, that waters, fpirits, effences, and extraéts are chiefly made. 
Diftillation is ufwally performed by means of fire railed to a 
greater, or leffer degree, as circumftances require. 

The fire is either applied immediately to the veffels wherein 
the matters are to be di/filled ; or it is applied mediately, by 
means of water, fand, iron-filings, ce. Thele different me- 
thods of applying the fire, are called Baths, Balnea; Bal- 
neum Maria, or Maris, Balneum Arenofum, Sac, They are 
alfo called Heats; as fand-heat, water-neat, &c, 

Diftillation is two-fold, 1°. per afcenfum, by afcent ; when 
the matter to be di/filled is above the fire, and the fpirit, or 
other principle, is raifed from it. 

2°. per defcenfum, by defcent ; when the matter which is to 
be di/tilled is below the fire, and the vapour drawn from it, 
is precipitated to the bottom of the veffel. 

Distitiarion by a/cent, is either right, or oblique, 

Right Dist1ntation, is performed with a common alembic, 
or cucurbite, wherein the liquor is raifed, and defcends again, 
in form of drops, into a receiver : this is chiefly ufed when 
the texture of the body is fuch as allows of an eafy afcent, ‘as 
in vegetables, 

Oblique Dist1LLarion, is performed fide-ways, and in crook- 
ed veffels, as retorts. Its ufe is for fuch bodies as confit of 
heavier particles, and which cannot be raifed without a ftrong 

s 3R impulfe 


and sty~@-, or coryG-, 


DisTiLLation by defcent, is 
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impulfe, nor even by the ftrongeft fo high as the top of the 
alembick ; of which kind are almoft all minerals, and metals. 
where the fire is applied on the 
top, and all around the vellel, whofe orifice is at the bottom 5 
and confequently, the vapour not being able to rife upwards, 
it is forced to precipitate, and diftil down to the bottom. 
"There isa fecond kind of Diftillation by defcent, called Per 
Deliquium ; which is a natural liquifying, or refolving of 
falts into a liquor, by means of moiture. 
In the refolution of fimples, an excellent method to preferve 
their virtues, is, in lieu of fire, or any other foreign heat, 
which might alter, or deftroy thefe virtues, to make ufe of 
the heat of a dunghill made of putrefied herbs. : 
The procefs, and meafures of Diftillation, are very different 
according to the different fubjects to be di/filled. 
Acid fpirits are ufually drawn in a reverberatory furnace, and 
witha vehement fire: ponderous woods, as guaiacum, box, 
é¢, are diffilled in a retort, after the fame manner. In 
thefe, firlt comes a little phlegm, and then, the fire in- 
creafing, the {pirits fly out in white clouds. When they 
ceafe tocome, the matter in the receiver is filtrated through 
a tunnel, which lets pafs the fpirits, leaving a black foetid oil 
behind. 
Odoriferous plants, as balm, wormwood, fage, hyflop, &c. 
are diftilled by the cucurbit, or vefica 3 firft pouring a ftrong 
decoétion of the fame plant hot, upon the plant it felf bruifed, 
or adding common water to the plant, whether dry or frefh, 
cut with thers into {mall pieces, and letting the whole digeft 
jn a clofe veflel two days. ‘Then about half the water, or 
fpirit is drawn away by Diftillation 5 and what remains, be- 
ing preffed, filtrated, and evaporated to the confiftence of 
honey, is the extract of the plant. Laftly, drying what re- 
mained in the cloth after expreffion, and burning it, they 
make a lixivium of its afhes; which being, filrrated and 
evaporated to drynels, what remains is the fixed fult of the 
plant. 


Plants not odoriferous,are fometimes managed thus: The plant 


being pounded, and two thirds of the alembic, or retort filled 
with it, they pour a good quantity of the exprefled juice of 
the fame plant upon it, fo as the bruifed matter may float 
therein, without fticking any where to the veffel. Then they 
draw off about half as much water, as there was juice, which 
is the di/ftilled water of that plant. What remains, being 
prefled in a cloth, and the juice fettled, they filtrate, and eva- 
porate it to two thirds, and fetting it ina cool place, the ef- 
fential {alt fhoots into cryftals. 

There is a method of DisTILLING cold; which is thus per- 
formed: They take, for inftance, four pounds of flowers, 
more or Jefs, and put them in three or four pints of water, 
and put the whole in a limbec, which they lute exactly ; then 
place it in a veflel half filled with ice, beaten and falted, 
as if they meant to freeze the water then fit on a receiver, 
and lute it well; then wetting a linnen cloth in hot water, 
they cover the limbec head therewith, repeating this feveral 
times ; by which means the fineft parts are raifed from the 
flowers. But care muft be taken, that all the fuperfluous wa- 
ter have been firft emptied out of the limbec. 

Dr. Beal, in the Philo/ophical Tranaétions, mentions an extra- 
ordinary kind of cold Di/tillations, viz. made by froft and 
cold air: His thermometer being expofed out of doors, du- 
ring the fevere frofts of 1665 5 fine clear drops, like dew, af- 
cended to the top of the tube, which afterwards, in time, re- 
defcended into the ftem, and filled the fpace of half an inch ; 
and, though the fpirit of wine it felf was tinged very 
deep, yet this fecond fpirit was clearer and brighter than any 
cryftal, The like he did by expofing his thermometer to the 
hot air in the middle of fummer. And hence takes occa- 
fion to recommend a further profecution of this pfychro- 
technia, 
The afcent of fluids, we are taught by philofophy, is effected 
two ways: 1. On account of their fpecific gravity; and, 
2. By impulle, 
"The firft way of elevation is manifeft from this lemma, viz. 
that particles of bodies which fwim in any fluid, if they be 
fpecifically lighter, muft be born upwards by that fluid. 
Hence, as difilled liquors are carried upwards through the air, 
it is to be inquired, how they come to be {pecifically lighter 
than air. 
Now, a fluid will be fpecifically lighter than another, when, 
under a larger furface, it has an equal, or a lef gravity: ac- 
cording to this proportion, the bulk of the fluid ought to be 
increafed in Diftillation ; and how eafily, by the help of fire, 
it may be increafed, or, which is the fame thing, rarefied, will 
appear from what we have faid under the articles RanrEFAC- 
ion, and Hrar. 
Tt is known by computation, that the proportion of the fpe- 
cific gravity of water to that of air, is fomething more than 
as eight hundred to one. Since, therefore, fimilar fgheres, or 
folids are as the cubes of their diameters, and the fpecific gra- 
vity decreafes reciprocally, in the very fame proportion, as the 
cubes of their diameters increafe: In order to make a particle 
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of water lighter than a particle of air, no more is neceflary 
than to rarify it, till its diameter becomes ten times greater, 
which in this cafe is but a very {mall degree of rarefaction : 
for the cube of the diameter ina particle fo rarefied, is one 
thoufand, If the diameter be made eleven times greater, the 
cube will be 1331 5 and if twelve, 1728. So that water, 
when rarefied but twelve degrees, will be above doubly lighter 
thanair, And, if the rarefaction be carried on farther, it 
may eafily be colleéted from the increafe of the numbers, that 
a particle of water may be render’d almoft infinitely lighter 
than air. Now, the elevation of bodies equally fluid, and 
heavy, is always proportionable to their different aptitude to be 
rarefied ; that is, they afcend quicker, upon the application of 
any force, the more fufceptible they are of rarefaction : but 
in bodies, whofe aptitude to rarefy is equal, the time of afcent 
is to be determined by their fpecific gravity. 
But it is not only fpecific gravity that’ ferves to clevate bodies 
in Difiillation, but an external impulfe may alfo caufe their 
afcent : the impulfe, we have here to do with, comes from 
the fire, whofe particles, though extremely {mall and light, 
yet may raife bodies much heavier than themfelves, by acting 
upon them with a certain degree of force : For fince the mo= 
ment of a body, or that force, by which it aéts upon another, 
is in a compound ratio of the quantity of matter, and cele- 
rity ; the celerity may be fo increafed, as to give a fufheient 
force to the body, though the quantity of matter in it be 
ever fo fmall. Let fome heavy body, therefore, be fuppofed 
to defcend, with no other moment than what it receives from 
its own gravity ; in this cafe then, the air, which is much 
lighter, may be moved with fuch celerity, as not only to fu- 
ftain that body, but to mount it up higher ; and the more ra~ 
pid the impetus of the air is, or the furface of the body more 
diffufed, the higher and fwifter will the elevation be. 
So fire, though it bea body of the minuteft fize, may be 
moved with that rapidity, as to acquire, and communicate 
what force can be defired towards remoying any obftacles. 
When, therefore, the moment of fire is augmented in the 
manner explained, fo as to exceed the force of the diffilled 
body, it will remove it from its former fituation ; or what is 
here the fame thing, becaufe the direction of its motion tends 
upwards, it will carry itup, And thus, particles {pecifically 
heavier than the air contained in the retort, as thofe of acid 
fpirits are, afcend by a more violent impulfe of the fire ufed 
in Diftillation, : 

Another thing to be noted, is, that the fame quantity of 
matter is elevated fo much the eafier, in proportion, as the 
furface is enlarged; for the more this is diffufed, the more 
particles of fire it receives : having, therefore, this united force 
to drive it up, it more eafily afcends ; fo that, by the fame de- 
gree of fire, bodies will not equally arife, though they are 
equally heavy, if there be that difference in ther furfaces al- 
ready fuppofed. 

The air alfo has no fmall fhare in the bufinefs of an impulfe 3 
for being rarefied by the fire, it is not only impelled upwards 
it felf, but #t carries other particles up with it: and it may be 
learned by many very familiar experiments, what impetus 
bodies fo rarefied exert. Wohofoever, therefore, well confi~ 
ders thefe three things, viz. {pecific levity; an impelling 
force ; and the extent of furface; and what may be effected 
by them, and how many ways, and in what proportions 
all of them may be changed, will very eafily account for all 
the variety, which is found in the feveral procefles of Di- 
fiillation. 

DISTINCT Notion, or Idea, according to Mr. Leibnitz, is, 
when we can enumerate marks and charaéters enough where- 
by to recollect a thing. 

Such, e. gr. is this, that a circle isa figure bounded witha 
curve line that returns into it felf; all the points whereof are 
equally diftant from one middle part. 

Distinct Baj/e, in optics, is that diftance from the pole of 
a convex glais, in which objects, beheld through it, appear 
diftingt, and well defined : fo that the diftind bafe coincides 
with what we otherwile call the focus. 

The difting bafe, is caufed by the collection of the rays pro- 
ceeding from a fingle point in the object, into a fingle point 
in the reprefentation ; and therefore, concave glaffes, which 
do not unite, but fcatter, and diffipate the rays, can have no 


real diffind bafe. 

DISTINCTION, a diverfity in things, or conceptions. 
Logicians define Diftinction, an aflemblage of two or more 
words, whereby difparate things, or their conceptions, are 
denoted. 

There are three kinds of Di/tinétions taken from the three 
different modes of exiftence ; the firft rea/, the fecond mo 
dal, and the laft rational. 

Real Dis TINCT ION, is that between things which may exift, 
or be conceived to exift a~part from each other; fuch is that 
between two fubftances, or the modes of two fubftances. 

Model Distinct ron, is that between feveral things, one 


whereof may exift without the other, but not vice ver/a, oA 
ather 
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other without that: fuch is that between the mind, and an 
act of will; between wax, and its hardnefs ; water, and its 
freezing, &c. 

Disrinevro rationit; or rational Disrinction, is that 
between feveral things, which are really one and the fame, 
and whereof one cannot exift without the other, hor vice verfa 
the other without this: fuch is that between a thing, and its 
effence ; between the effence, and properties, &c. 

OF this Difiné?ion fome authors admit two kinds ; the one 
barbaroufly called rationis ratiocinate, having fome foundation 
in things ; as when we diffinguifh the juftice of God ftom his 
mercy: the other called rationis ratiocinantis, which has no 
foundation at all, and therefore is by many quite rejected, ‘ 
Though others contend, that there is no DiftinGio ratiohis, 
but is at the fame time a real Diffindtion = thus, fay they; 
God, and juft God, are to each other as milk and white 
milk ; and a juft God, and merciful God, as white milk and 
fweet milk. But when I fay, milk is difinguifbed from white 
milk, or white milk from {weet milk, the Difinéinn falls be- 
tween whitenefs and fweetnefs, which is a real Diftindion. 

Metaphyfical Dist 1xer 10N, called alfo by the fchoolmen Alie- 
tas, Alteritas, and Diverfitas, is a non-agreement of being, 
whereby this entity is not that, or one thing is not another, 
ISTINCTIO, or DisT1NGuo, in the fchools, an expedient 
to evade an argument, or to clear up, and unfold an ambiguous 
propofition, which may be true in one fenfe, and falfeinanother. 
The refpondent was hard preffed, but he difengaged himfelf 
by a Dsffinguo. Moliere makes T. D. fay to his miftrefs 
who had told him, he muft fubmit to the will of a perfon he 
loved: Diftingus, Madamoifelle ; pour Pintereft de fon amour, 
Concedo : contre fa paffion, Nego. 

DISTORTION, in medicine. D1storrto Oris, or Dt- 
STORTION of the mouth, is a contraction, or fhortening of 
one fide of the mouth, occafioned by a convulfion, or a palfy 
of the mufcles of one fide of the face, 

When the Diftortion arifes froma convulfion, it is on the 
fame fide with the convulfion, the force of the convulfed part 
being fuperior to that of the found part: on the contrary, 
when it arifes from a palfy, it is on the oppolite fide, the pa- 
ralytic part being here furmounted by the found, 

Ina Diffortion of the mouth the patient can only fpit on 
one fide ; and if you make hi:n laugh, or oblige him to 
pronounce the letter O, you will eafily perceive, that he only 
moves one fide of his mouth. 

The Greeks call this diforder oraowos xuytxas,fpafmus cynicus, 

Distortion of the eye, called alfo /quinting, or frabifmus. See 
STRABISMUs, 

DISTORTOR Oris, in anatomy, a mufcle of the mouth, 
called alfo Zygomaticus. See ZYGOMAT ICUS, 

DISTRACTION, in medicine, fometimes denotes the ak 
of pulling a fibre, membrane, or the like, beyond its natural 
extent : and what is capable of thi enlargement, is faid to be 
diftraéile, 

DISTRAIN, in law.—To DistRAIn is to attach, or feize 
on one’s goods, for the fatisfation of a debt. 

DISTRESS, in law, a compulfion had recourfe to in certain 
real a¢tions, for bringing a man to appear in court, or to pay 
rent, or other duty denied, 

Difirefs is divided by Briton into real, and perfonal. 

Perfonal Distress is made by difiraining a man’s moveable 
goods, and feizing all the profits of his lands, and tenements, 
trom the tefte, or date of the writ, for the defendant’s con- 
tempt in not appearing to an aétion brought againft him 
when he was fummoned, or attached: and the iffues fo re- 
turned by the fheriffs, are forfeited to the king, and &ftreated 
into the exchequer, 

Real Dis Ress is made on immoveable goods, It differs from 
an attachment in this, that it cannot be taken by any common 
perfon, without the compals of his own fee ; except it be pre- 
tently after the cattle, or other things, are driven, or bore off 
the ground, on purpofe to avoid Di/re/s. 

Difirefs is alfo divided to finite, and infinite. 

Finite Dist REss, is that limited by law, how often it fhall be 
made to bring the party to trial of the aétion : viz, once, 
twice, &e, 

Infinite Dist RxEss, is, without limitation, till the party come ; 
as againft a jury, which refufes to appear upon certificate of 
affife, the procefs is venire facias, habeas corpus, and Diftre/s 
infinite, 

Tete Difire/s is again divided into grand Diftrefs, by Fitz- 
herbert called magna Diftriétio ; and ordinary Diftrefs. 

Grand Distress, is that made of all the goods and chattels the 
party hath within the county, 

‘The ufual effe& of Diftrefs is to drive the party difirained to 
replevy the Diffre/i, and fo take his a€tion of trefpals againft 
the Diftrainer ; or elfeto compound with him for the debt, or 
duty, for which Diftre/s was made. 

There are feveral things not diffrainable: for a Diftre/s matt 
be of a thing, whereof a valuable property is in fome body ; 
and, therefore, dogs, bucks, coneys, &¢. that are fere natu- 
re@, cannot be difrained. 
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Again, although it be of a valuable property, asa hore, (yaé 
when a man, or woman is riding on,him) or an ax (in a man’s 
hand cutting wood) and the like, are for that time Privilegedy 
and cannot be diffrained. t 

Again, valuable thihgs fhall not be diftrained for rent, which 
are for the benefit, and mainténance of trades, and which, by 
confequence, are for the common-wealth; and are by autho- 
rity of the law there ; as an horfe in a finith’s fhop ; materi- 
als in the weaver’s thop for making cloth ; cloth, or garments 
in the taylor’s hop; facks of corn, or meal in amill, ora 
market $ nor any thing diffrained for damage-feaiant, for it 
is in cuftodia legis. 

Again, nothing fhall be di/frained for rent, which caitnot be 
rendered again in as good a plight, as ft was at the time ofthe 
Diftrefs taken ; as fheaves, or fhocks of corn cannot be di/- 
trained for rent, but for damage-feafant they may. Again 
beafts belonging to the plough fhall not be diftrained, 

Laftly, furnaces, cauldrons, or the like, fixed to the frecholds, 
or doors, or windows of an houfe, or the like, cannot be di- 
Strained : when a Diftrefs is taken that has life init, it muft 
be brought into the commori pouhd; or kept in an open place, 
where the owner may give it food. 

DISTRIBUTION, the a& of dividing @ thirig into feveral 
parts, in order to the difpofing each in its proper place. See 
Diviston, 

A dramatic poet fhould have diftributed his {abject into as 
and fcenes, before he proceed to the verfification, €¢. See 
Act, &c. Orators diffribute their harangues into exordium, 
Narration, confirmation, &%ec. 

The Jewith nation was diftributed into 12 tribes; 

The digeft is difributed into 50 books, 

The Diftribution of the food throughout all the parts of the 
body, is one of the greateft wonders if nature, 

Manual, and quotidian Dist Rieu TIONS, denote certain fmall 
fums of money, appointed by the donors, or founders thereof; 
to be diffributed to fuch of the canons of a chapter as are aétu- 
ally prefent, and affiftant at certain Offices: 

ISTRIBUTION, in rhetoric, isa kind of defcription; ora 
figure whereby an orderly divifion, and enumeration is made 
of the principal qualities of a fubject, 

For example, He has underftanding to fee our faults, jultice 
to reftrain them, and authority to punith them. Their 
throat is an open fepulchre, they flatter with their tongues ; 
the poifon of afps is under their lips; their ‘mouth ig full of 
curfing, and lyes ; and their feet are fwift to fhed blood, 

Dist RiguTION, in printing, the taking a form afunder, fepa~ 
rating the letters, and difpofing them in the cafes again, each 
in its proper cell, 

DisrRiBuTion, inatchiteture, DistriBuTron of the plan, 
denotes the dividing, and difpenfing the feveral parts, and 
members, which compote the plan of a building, 

Disraipu tion of ornaments, is an equal, orderly placing of 
the ornaments in any member, or compofition of architecture, 
See ORNAMENT, 

DISTRIBUTIVE, that Diftributes, from dis, afunder; and 
tribuere, to give. 

Disrrigurive Fuftice, is that whereby we give every perfon 
what belongsto him. See Jusrrcr, 

DisTRizurives, in grammar. See Numerats., 

DIS aes the territory, or extent of jurifdi&ion of a 
Judge. 

A judge or officer cannot a€tout of hisown Diftrist. See June, 

Disraicr, inlaw, properly denotes the place wherein a man 
has the power ofdiftraining; or, the circuit, or territory, 
wherein one may be compelled to appear.—Where we fay, 
hors de fon fee; others fay, extra Diftriéium fuum. 

DISTRINGAS, a writ direéted to the fheriff, or other officer. 
commanding him to diftrain one for a debt to the king ; rte 
for his appearance at a certain day. See Disrress, 

DISVELLOPED, in heraldry, is ufed much in the fame fenfe 
with difplayed.—T hus colours, faid in an army to be fying, 
are in heraldry {aid to be difvelloped. ‘ 

DITCH, in fortification, cailed alto Fofs, and Moat, a trench 
dug round the rampart, or wall of a fortified piace, between 
the fcarp. and counterfearp.—See Tub, Fortif. fig. 21. lit; 
hhhy &e, 

Some Ditches are dry; others full of water: each whereof 
have their advantage. —The earth dug out of the Ditch ferves 
to form the rampart; 

The Ditch would be of fuch breadth as that the talleft-tree 
may not reach over it, 7, ¢. from 15 to 20 fathoms ; though 
the rule others give for the dimenfions of the Ditch, is, that 
it afford earth €nough to build the rampart of due magilitude, 
The fpace between the rampart and Ditch, being about 6 
feet, is called the Berm, or Lift: 

DITHYRAMBIC, fomething that relatés to the Dithyrambus. 
We fay, a dithyrambic verte, dithyrambie post, dithyrambie 
heat, &c.—a compound dithyrambie word, Mr. Dacier ob- 
ferves, has fometimes its beauty and force. Some moderns 
call compofitions in the talte of the ode; only not diftinguithed 
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into ftrophes, and confifting, of all kinds of verfe indifferently, 
dithyrambic odes, 
Dithyrambic poetry owes its birth to Greece, and the tranfports 
of wine, It favours ftrongly of its original ; as admitting of 
no rules, but the fallies of a fiery imagination. And yet 
art is not quite excluded ; but delicately applied, to guide and 
reftrain the Dithyrambic impetuofity, and only indulge it in 
flights that are plealing, In effe&, what eur poets fay of the 
ode, is more true of the Dithyrambic, than of the ode, that 
its diforder is an effect of art. 

DITHYRAMBUS, AlorPAMBOS, in the ancient poetry, 

a hymn in honour of Bacchus, full of tranfport, and pvetical 
rage. : 
The meafure, which is what diftinguifhes this kind of poetry, 
4s faid to have been invented by Dithyrambus, a Theban ; but 
Pindar attributes it to the Corinthians ; and the modern ety- 
mologifts furnifh us with another origin of the word, 
In effect, the verfe might be called thus from the god it was con- 
fecrated to, who himfelf was named Dithyrambus 5 either on ac- 
count of his having been brought twice into the world, according 
to the fable of Semele and Jupiter, or by reafon of his having 
triumphed twice: from Svs, twice ; and Serepbor, triumph. 
Be this as it will, the ancients, we are told by Ariftotle and 
Horace, gave the appellation Dithyramdus to thofe verfes 
wherein none of the common rules, or meafures were ob- 
ferved ; much like thofe called by the French Vers Libres, by 
the Italians Ver/i Sciolti, and by the modern Greeks Paliticz, 
a name they give to profe, which thele verfes refemble more 
than poetry. 
We have now no remains of the Dithyrambi of the ancient 
poets, fo that we cannot fay precifely what their meafure was ; 
all we know is, that it was very bold, and irregular. The 
poets not only took the liberty to forge new words for the pur- 
pofe, but they made double,and compound words, which con- 
tributed very much to the magnificence of the Dithyrambus. 

Horace kas fometimes imitated them. Dacier, Fa. Commire, 

and fome other modern writers, have compofed Latin pieces 

of all kinds of verfe indifferently, according as the fubject and 
words prefented them({elves, without any order, or diftribution 
into ftrophes, and call them Dithyrambi, See PiNDARICK. 

DITONE *, Drronum, in mulic, an interval comprehending 
two tones, a greater anda lefs. SeeINrERVAL, and Tons, 

* The word is formed of dys, écvice 3 and Toyos, tane. 

The ratio of the founds that form the Ditone is of 4 to 53 

and that of the Semi-ditone, of 5 to 6. Fa, Parran makes 

the Ditone the fourth kind of fimple:concords : others make it 
the firft difcord, dividing the Ditane into 18 equal parts, or 
comma’s, the nine on the acute fide go to the greater tone, 

Salomon de Caux, 

DITRIGLYPH, in architeCture, the {pace between two tri- 

“olyphs. Sce TRIGLYPH. 

DITTO *, in books of accounts, wrote contracted D®, figni- 
fies the fame, wiz. as the preceding article. 

* The word is corrupted from the Italian derto, the faid: asin 
our law-phrafe “¢ the faid premifes,” meaning the fame as 
were aforementioned. 

DIVAL, in heraldry, the herb night-fhade, ufed by fuch as 
blazon with flowers and herbs inftead of colours and metals, 
for fable, or-black. See SABLE. 

j DIVALIA *, in antiquity, a feaft held among. the ancient 

Romans on the 21ft of December, in honour of the goddefs 

Angerona ; whence it is alfo called Angeronalia. 

* This feaft was eftablifhed on occafion of a difeafe which de- 
ftroyed man, and beaft: that difeafe was a kind of f{quinancy, 
or inflammation and {welling of the throat, called in Latin 
Angina ; whence the appellation Angeronalia, as Macrobius 
relates Lib. I. Saturn. c. 12. 

On the day of this feaft, the pontifices performed facrifice in 

} the temple of Voluptia, or the goddefs of joy and pleafure, 

who, fome fay, was the fame with Angerona; and fuppofed 
to driveaway all the forrows and chagrins of life. 

ita DIVAN *, a council-chamber, or court wherein juftice is admi- 

ae niftred, in the eaftern nations, particularly among the Turks. 

* Divan is an Arabic word, fignifying the fame with Sofa in the 

Turkith dialect. 
The word is alfo ufed fora hall, in the private houfes of the 
orientals.—The cuftom of China does not allow the receiving 
of vilits in the inner parts of the houfe, but only at the entry, 

‘ ina Divan contrived on purpofe for ceremonies, Le Compte. 

T ravellers relate wonders of the filence, and expedition of 
the Divans of the eaft.—We fay, the Grand Vizir has held 

a Divan; meaning, that he has aflembled the grandees of the 

port, to deliberate of the affairs of the empire. 

Divan-Becui, the appellation of one of the minifters of ftate 
in Perfia, 

The Divan- Beg ; is the fuperintendant of juftice : his place is 

the lait of the fix minifters of the fecond rank,- who are all 

under the athemadauler, or firft minifter. 

To the tribunal of the Divan-Beghi appeals lie from fentences 

pafled by the governors. He has a fixed ftipend, or appoint- 


ment of 50 crowns, that he may render juftice gratis. 

All the ferjeants, ufhers, c. of the court, are in the fervice 

of the Divan-Beghi. He takes cognizance of the criminal 

caufes of the chams, governors, and other great lords of 

Perfia, when accufed of any fault, and receives appeals from 

the daruga, 

There are Divan-Beghi’s not only at court, and in the capital, 

but alfo in the provinces, and other cities of the empire. 

This officer is not confined by any other Jaw, or rule in the 

adminiftration of juftice, but the Algoran; which, alfo he 

interprets at pleafure, He takes no cognizance of civil cawfes. 

DIVERGENT, or DiverGine Lines, in geometry, are 
fuch whofe diftance is continually increafing. See Ling. 
Lines which converge one way, diverge the oppolite way. 

DiverGEnT, or DiyeRGING, in optics, is particularly ap- 
plied to rays, which ifluing from a radiant point, or having 
in their paflage undergone a refraction or refleCtion, do con- 
tinually recede further from each other. 

In which fenfe the word is oppofed to Convergent, which 
implies the rays to approach each other ; or to tend to a centre, 
where being arrived, they interfe&, and if continued further, 
become diverging. 

Concave glafies render the rays diverging; and convex ones, 
converging. 

Concave mirrors make the rays converge; and convex ones, 
diverge. 

It is demonftrated, in optics, that as the diameter of a pretty 
large pupil does not exceed } of a digit ; diverging rays, flow- 
ing from a radiant point, will enter the pupil, parallel, to all 
intents and purpofes, if the diftance of the radiant from the 
eye be 40000 feet. See Lich and Vis10Nn. 

D1yerGinc Ayperbola, is one whofe legs turn their convexities 
towards one another, and run towards quite contrary ways. 

DIVERSION, in war, the act of attacking an enemy in one 
place, where he is weak, and unprovided, with defign to 
make him call his forces from another place, where he was 
going to make an irruption, or is to be attached with more 
force, 

The Romans had no way to drive Hannibal out of Italy, but 
to make a Diverfion, by attacking Carthage. 

DivERsioN, in medicine, the turning of the courfe, or flux of 
humours from one part to another, by proper applications, 
DIVERSITY, this differs from diftin&tionin this, that-the lat- 
ter is the work of the mind ; but the former is in things them- 
felyes, antecedent to any operation of the mind, For things 
that are feveral, are different; even though I do not con- 

ceive them. See DisrINCTION. 
The Diwerfity, or difference of things, therefore, arifes from 
their eflential attributes. 

DIVESTING, properly fignifies undreffing, or ftripping off 
one’s garment, in contra-diftin@tion to inve/fing. 

In law, it is ufed for the a& of furrendring, or relinquifhing 
one’s effets. By a contract of donation, or fale, the donor, 
or feller are faid to be difleifed, and dive/fed of their property 
in fuch a commodity, and the donee, ar purchafer becomes 
invefted therewith. 

A demife is a general Dive/titure, which the fathers and mo- 
thers make of all their effects, in favour of their children. 

DIVIDEND, in arithmetic, the number given to be divided 5 
or that whereof the Divifion is made, 

The Dividend muft always be greater than the divifor. The 
quotient always contains as many unites, as the Dividend con- 
tains the divifor times. 

DIVINATION, the a&, or art of foretelling future events, 
See PropHecy, EntrHusiasm, &c. 

Divination is divided by the ancients into artificial, and natural. 

Artificial Divan ATION, is that, which proceeds by reafoning 
upon certain external figns, confidered as indications of tu- 
turity. 

Natural Divinarion, is that, which prefages things from 2 
mere internal fenfe, and perfuafion of the mind, without any 
affiftance of figns. 

Natural Divination, again, is of two kinds; the one native, 

the other by influx. 

The firft is founded on this fuppofition, that the foul, col- 

le&ted within it felf, and not diffufed, or divided among the: 

organs of the body, has, from its own nature and effence 

fome fore-knowledge of future things : witnefs what is feen in 

dreams, extafies, the confines of death, &c. 

‘The fecond is founded on this, that the foul receives, after the 

manner of a mirror, fome fecundary illumination from the 

prefence of God, and other fpirits. 

Artificial Divination is afo of two kinds: the one arguing 

from natural caufes: fuch are the predi€tions of phyficians 

about the events of difeafes, from the pulfe, urine, &c. fuch 

alfo are thofe of the politician, Ob venalem urbem, & mox 

perituram fi emptorem inveneris ! 

The fecond proceeds from experiments, and obfervations ar- 

bitrarily inftituted ; and is moftly fuperftitious. 

Infinite are the fyftems of Divination reducible to this head : 

by birds, the entrails of beafts, dreams, lines of the hand, 
points 
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points marked at random, numbers, names, the motion of a 
fieve, the air, fire, the fortes preneftinz, Virgiliane and 
Homerice ; with numerous others, the principal fpecies wheré- 
of, and their names, are: er, - n 
Pfychomancy, or Sciomancy, which confifts in calling up the 
fouls, or fhades of the deceafed,; to learn of them fomething 
required. Dactyliomancy, performed by means of one, or 
more rings. Hydromancy, performed with fea-water. ee 
gomancy, with fpring-water. Ornithomancy, or divining 
by the flight of birds, which was the bufinels of the augurs. 
Clidomancy performed with keys. Coskinomancy, with a 
riddle, or fieve. Cledonifm, by words, or voice, Exti- 
fpicina, by the entrails of victimis, Alphitomancy, or 
Aleuromancy, by flower. Keraunofcopia, by the con- 
fideration of thunder. Capnomaricy, by {moak, Alec- 
tryomancy, by cocks. Pyromancy, by fire. Lithomancy, 
by ftones, Lychnomancy, by lamps. Necromancy, by 
the dead, or their bones, &c. Oneirocritica, by dreams, 
Oofcopy, by eggs. Lecanomancy, by a bafon of water, 
Gaftromancy, by the belly, or by vials. Palpitation, Salif- 
fatio, Neav@-, by the pulfation, or motion of fome 
member. Axinomancy, by a hatchet, or cleaver. Catop- 
tromany, or Cryftallomancy, by a mirror. Chiromancy; 
by the lines of the hand. Geomancy, by the earth. Cero- 
mancy, by figures of wax. Arithmomancy, by numbers, 
Belomancy, by arrows. Sycomancy, Ge. all defcribed by 
Cardan, in his IVth book, de Sapientia; and under their 
proper articles in this Diétionary. 

All thefe kinds of Divination have been condemned by the 
fathers, and councils, as fuppofing {ome compact with the devil. 
Fludd has feveral treaties on the feveral fpecies of Divination : 
And Cicero has two books of the Divination of the ancients, 
wherein he refutes the whole fyftem. 

In Holy Scripture we find mention made of nine different 
kinds of Divination: the firft performed by the infpection of 
planets, ftars, and clouds: it is fuppofed to be the practifers 
of this, whom Mofes calls {1YI2 Meonen, of {) anan, cloud, 
Deuter. c, XVIII. v. 10. 2. Thofe, whom the prophet calls 
in the fame place WMID Menache/feh, which the vulgate, and 
generality of interpreters render 4ugur. 3. Thole, who in 
the fame place are called "D9 Meca/cheph, which the fep- 
tuagint, and vulgate tranflate, @ man given to ill practices. 
4. Such authors, whom Mofes in the fame chapter, v. 11. 
calls V7 Hbober. 5. Thofe, who confult the fpirits called 
Python ; or, as Mofes expreffes it in the fame book, D8 DRw, 
thofe who ask queftions of Python, 6, Witches, or magicians 
whorn Mofes calls ‘397? Fudeont. 7. Thofe, who confult 
the dead, Necromancers. 8. The prophet Hofeah, c.1V. 12. 
mentions fuch as confult ftaves, PD 5NwW, which kind of 
Divination may be called Rhabdomancy. 2. The latt kind of 
Divination mentioned in {cripture, is Hepatofcopy, cr the con- 
fideration of the liver. See RHABDOMANCY, &c, 

DIVINE, fomething that comes from, or relates to, God, 

See Gop, 

The word is alfo ufed figuratively, for any thing that is ex- 
cellent, extraordinary, and that feems to go beyond the power 
of nature, and the capacity of mankind, 

In which fenfe, the compals, telefcope, clocks, &c. are {aid 
to be divine inventions : Plato is called the divine Author, the 
divine Plato; and the fame appellation is given to Seneca : 
Hippocrates is called, the divine old man, divinus fenex, &c. 
The Arabs give the appellation, Divine, TAN Llahioun, 
to their fecond fe& of philofophers, * confifting of fuch as ad- 
mit a firft mover of all things, a {piritual fubftance free 
from all kind of matter, in a word, a God. By this name 
they diftinguifh them from their firft fe, whom they 
call Deberioun, or Thabaioun, i. ¢. worldlings, and natu- 
ralifis, as admitting of no principles beyond the material 
world, and nature. 

* The word PAN Elabioun, is derived from R59 Alla, God: 
fo that the E/ahioun are the Divines, or theologues, as Caitel- 
lus renders it ; or, fuch as own a God. 


DIVING, the art, or a& of defcending under water to confi- 


derable depths, and abiding there a competent time. 
The ufes of Diving are very confiderable, particularly in the 
fifhing for pearls, corals, fpunges, &c, See PEARL-Fiping. 
There have been diverfe methods propofed, and engines con- 
trived, to render the bufine(s of Diving more {afe and ealy. 
The great point in all thefe is to furnifh the Diver with freth 
air, without which, he muft either make but a fhort flay, or 
perifh. 
Thole who dive for fpunges in the Mediterranean, help them- 
felves by carrying down {punges dipt in oil in their mouths, 
But confidering the fmall quantity of air that can be contained 
"in the pores of a fpunge, and how much that little will be 
contracted by the preffure of the incumbent air, fuch a fupply 
cannot long fubfiftthe Diver. For it is found by experiment, 
that a gallon of air included in a bladder, and by a pipe reci- 
Procally infpired and expired by the lungs, becomes unfit for 
refpiration in little more.than one minute of time, For 
though its elafticity be but little altered in pafling the lungs, 


yet it lofes its vivifying fpirit, and is rendered effoete, 
Vout, 
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In effedt, a naked Diver, Dr. Halley affures us, without 4 
fpunge, cannot remain above two minutes enclofed in water 5 
nor much longer with one, without fuffocating ; nor, with- 
out long practice; near fo long ; ordinary perfons beginning 
to be juttecated in about half a minute, Befides, that if the 
depth be confiderable, the preffure of the water in the velfels 
makes the eyes blood-fhotten,; and frequently occafions a fpit~ 
ting of blood, ; 

Hence, where there has been occafion to continue long at the 
bottom, fome have contrived double flexible Pipes, to circu- 
late air down into a cavity enclofing the Diver, as with ar- 
mour, both to furnifh air, and to bear off the preflure of the 
water, and give leave to his breaft to dilate upon infpiration 5 
the freth air being forced dowh one of the pipes with bellows, 
and returning by the other of them, not unlike to an artery, 
and vein. 

But this method is impra@ticable when the depth furpaffes 
three fathoms; the water embracing the bare limbs fo 
clofely as to obftruét the circulation of the blood in them 5 
and withal prefling fo ftrongly on all the junétures where 
“the armour is made tight with leather ; that if there be the 
leaft defeét in any of them, the water rufhes in, and in- 
flantly fills the whole engine, to the great danger of the 
Diver’s life, : 

The Divinc-Bell, isa machine contrived to remedy all thefe 

inconveniences. In this the Diver is fafely conveyed to any 
reafonable depth, and may ftay more or lefs time under the 
water, as the bell is greater or lef, 

It is moft conveniently made in form of a truncated cone; 
the fmalleft bafe being clofed, and the larger opeh. It isto be 
poifed with lead, and fo fufpended, that it may fink full of 
air; with its open bafis downward, and as near as may be in 
a fituation parallel to the horizon, fo as to clofe with the fur- 
face of the water all at once. 

Under this covercle the Diver fitting, finks down with the 
included air to the depth defired: and if the cavity of the 
veffel can contain a tun of water, a fingle man may remain 
a full hour, without much inconvenience, at five or fix fa- 
thoms deep. 

But the lower you go, fill the more the ineluded air contracts 
it felf, according to the weight of the water that compreffes it 5 
fo as at 33 feet deep, the bell becomes half full of water 3 the 
preflure of the incumbent water being then equal to that of 
the atmofphere ; and at all other depths the fpace occupied by 
the compreffed air in the upper part of the bell will be to the 
under part of its capacity filled with water, as 33 feet to the 
depth of the furface of the water in the bell below the com- 
mon furface thereof, And this condenfed air being taken in 
with the breath foon infinuates it felf into all the cavities of 
the body, and has no ill effeét, provided the bell be permitted 
to defcend fo flowly as toallow time for that purpofe, 

One inconvenience that attends it, is found in the ears, with- 
in which there are cavities which open only outwards, and 
that by pores fo fmall as not to give admiffion even to the air 
it felf, unlefs they be dilated, and diftended by a confiderable 
force. Hence, on the firft defcent of the bell, a preflure be- 
gins to be felt on each ear, which, by degrees, grows painful 
till the force overcoming the obttacle, what conftringes thefe 
pores, yields to the preflure, and letting fome condenfed air flip 
in, prefently eafe enfues. The bell defcending lower, the pain is 
renewed, and afterwards it is again eafed in the fame manner, 
But the greateft inconvenience of this engine, is, that the 
water entring it, contraéts the bulk of air into fo fmall a 
compafs, that it foon heats and becomes unfit for refpiration ; 
fo that there is a neceflity for its being drawn up to recruit it ; 
befides the uncomfortable abiding of the Diver who is almoft 
covered with water, 
To obviate the difficulties of the Diving-Bell, Dr. Halley, 
to whom we owe the preceding account, contrived fome 
further apparatus, whereby not only to recruit and refreth 
the air from time to time, but alfo to keep the water wholly 
out of it at any depth: which he effeéted after the following 
manner ; 

His Diving-Bell was of wood about 60 cubic feet in its 
concavity, coated externally with lead fo heavy that it would 
fink empty 5 a particular weight being diftributed about its 
bottom, to make it defcend perpendicularly, and no other- 
wife, In the top was fixed a glals like a window, to let in 
light from above; with a cock, to Jet out the hot air: and, 
below, about a yard under the Bell, was a ftage fulpenied 
from it by three ropes, cach charged with an hundred weight, 
to keep ir fteady. 
To fupply air to this Bed when under water, he hada couple 
of barrels, holding 36 gallons a-piece, cafed with lead, fo as 
to fink empty, each having a bung-hole at bottom to let in 
the water as they defceuded, and let it out again as they were 
drawn up again. Inthe top of the barrels was another hole, 
to which was fixed a Jeathern pipe, or hofe, long enough to 
hang below the bung hole ; being kept down by a weight 
appended. So that the air driven to the upper part of the bar- 
rel by the encroachment of the water, nthedetcent, could nog 
efcape up this pipe, unlef che lower end were lifted up, 
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! "Theleair-barrels were fitted with tackle, to make them rife 
and fall alternately, like two buckets 5 being'direéted in their 
defcent by lines faftened to the under edge of the Bel/: fo that 
‘they came readily to the hand of a man placed on the ftage, 
to receive them; and who taking up the ends of the pipes, 
as foon as they came above the furface of the water in the 
barrels, all the air included in the upper part thereof was 
blown forcibly into the Be//; the water taking its place. 
‘One barrel thus received, and emptied 5 upon a fignal given, 
it was drawn up, and at the fame time the other let down: by 
which alternate fucceffion frefh air was furnifhed fo plentifully, 
that the learned doétor himfelf was one of five, who were all 
together in g or 10 fathoms deep of water for above an hour 
and a half, without the leaft inconvenience ; the whole cavity 

' of the Bell being peréectly dry. 


freth air before he defcended further. 


violence, as to make the furface of the fea boil. 


to be done underneath. 


lead, direéting how he would be moved from place to place. 


able to keep a candle burning in the Bell. 


feems little further wanting to the perfeGtion of Diving. 


place of frefh air. 


rowers, befide the paflengers. 


relation. 


while. 


was. Boyl. Bxp. Phy/. Mech. of the {pring of the air. 
DIVINITY, the quality, nature, and effence of God, 


} they found already imprefled on the minds of the people. 


’ ee Juno his jufttce, &c. 


colleéted to form winds, &c. 
"The laft are moral Divinities. 
fecret reproaches and ftings of confcience. 

Divinity is alfo ufed in the fame fenfe with theology. 


at leaft mentally. 


tended with 4 feet, or 48 inches, &c. 


iy All the precaution he obferved, was to be let down gradually 
ae t about 12 foot ata time, and then to ftop, and drive out the 
ii water that had entered by taking in four or five barrels of 
' And _ being arrived at 
icp the depth intended, he let out as much of the hot air that had 
been breathed, as each barrel would replace with cold, by 
means of the cock at the top of the bell, through whofe aper- 
ture, though very fmall, the air would rufh with fo much 


Thus, he found, any thing could be done that was required 
And by taking off the ftage, he 
t could, for a fpace as wide as the circuit of the bell, lay the 
bottom of the fea fo far dry as not to be over fhoes therein. 
Befides, that by the glafs window fo much light was tran{- 
mitted, that, when the fea was clear, and efpecially when the 
fun fhone, he could fee perfectly well to write, or read, 
much more to faften, or lay hold of any thing under him that 
was tobe taken up. And by the return of the air barrels he 
often fent up orders written with an iron pen on a plate of 


At other times, when the water was troubled and thick, it 
would be as dark as night below ; but in fuch cafes he was 


| | The fame author intimates, that by an additional contrivance, 
} he has found it praéticable for a Diver to go out of the Bell 
toa good diftance from it; the air being conveyed to him in 
acontinued ftream by fmall flexible pipes, which ferve him 
as a clew to direét him back again to the Belf, So that there 


: Yet, the famous Corn. Drebell, had an expedient in fome re- 
fpects fuperior-even to this; if what is related of it be true. 
He contrived not only a veflel to be rowed under water, but 
alfo a liquor to be carried in the veflel, which fupplied the 


The veflel was made for king James I. carrying twelve 
It was tried in the river 
‘4 | Thames, and one of the perfons in that fubmarine naviga- 
i tion, then living, told it one from whom Mr. Boyle had the 


i As to the liquor, Mr. Boyle affures us, he difcovered by a 
j phyfician, who married Drebell’s daughter, that it was ufed 
from time to time, when the air in the fubmarine boat was 
clogged by the breath of the company, and unfitted for re- 
ih f fpiration: at which time, by unftopping the veifel full of this 
4 liquor, he could fpeedily reftore to the troubled air fuch a pro- 
portion of vital parts, as would make it ferve again a good 
The fecret of this liquor Drebell would nevet difclofe 
to above one perfon, who himfelf affured Mr. Boyle what it 


Divinity and humanity are joined together in Jefus Chrift. 
Bh A It is falfly, that the atheifts hold the notion of a Divinity to 
id i | be a political invention of the ancient legiflators, to fecure 
4) and enforce the obfervation of their laws: on the contrary, 
it is certain, the legiflators made ufe of that opinion, which 


The heathen Divinities may be reduced to three claffes: the 
i \ firft, theslogical, reprefenting the divine nature under diverfe 
4 ! attributes; thus Jupiter denotes the abfolute power of God, 


The fecond clafs of Divinities are phyfical: Thus Bolus is 
that power in nature, whereby vapours and exhalations are 


Thus the furies are only the 


DIVISIBILITY, a paflive power, or property in quantity, 
whereby it becomes feparable into parts ; either aGtually, or 


The {chool-men define Divifibility, Capacitas coextenfionis cum 
pluribus; a capacity of being coextended with feveral things : 
thus, a ftaff 4 feet long is divifible, becaufe it may be coex- 


' This, the Peripatetics, and Cartefians, univerfally hold an 
pid affeftion, or property of all matter, or body: the Cartefians, 
i as holding the eflence of matter to confift in extenfion ; for 
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every part, or corpulcle of the body being extended, has parts 
without parts, and confequently is divi/ible. 
The Epicureans, again, hold Divifibility to agree to every 
phyfical continuum, as, without parts adjacent to parts, there 
can be nocontinuity ; and wherever thereare parts fo adjacent, 
there muft be Divi/fibility. But they deny, that this affe€tion 
agrees to all bodies : for the primary corpufcles, or atoms they 
hold perfe&tly infecable, and indivitible, 
The principal argument they alledge, is, that from the Di- 
vifibility of all body, and of every affignable particle of body, 
even after any repeated number of divifions, it follows, that 
the fmalleft corpufcle is infinitely divifible, which with them 
is an abfurdity. For a body can only be divided into fuch 
parts as it a€tually contains, But to fuppofe infinite parts 
in the {malleft corpufcle, fay they, is to fuppofe it infinitely 
extended : for infinite parts placed externally to each other, 
as_ the parts of bodies doubtlefs are, muft make an infinite 
extention, 
They add, that there is a world of difference between the 
Divifibility of phyfical, and mathematical quantities. For 
every mathematical quantity, or dimenfion, they grant, may 
be increafed and diminifhed infinitely : but phyfical quantity, 
neither the one nor the other, 
An artift, dividing a continued body, arrives at certain mi- 
nute parts, beyond which he cannot go; thefe we may call 
minima artis. In like manner, nature, which may begin 
where art ends, will find bounds; which we may call mini- 
ma nature: And God, whofe power is infinite, beginning 
where nature ends, may fubdivide the minima nature, but he 
will at length come at certain parts, to which there being no 
other parts continuous, they cannot be taken away. Thefe 
minute parts are ATOMs. 
All we can fay to the point, is, that on the one hand it is 
certain, every extended corpufcle muft have two fides, and 
confequently is divifible ; for, if it had not two fides, it were 
not extended; and, if it had no extenfion, an aflemblage of 
diverfe fuch corpufcles would not compofe a body. And on 
the other hand, the infinite Divifibility fuppofes an infinity 
of parts in the minuteft corpufcle: whence it follows, that 
there is no body, how fmall foever, but may furnifh as many 
furfaces, or parts, as the whole globe of the earth can; nay, 
and infinitely more 5 which, to fay no worfe, is a violent 
paradox. 
The infinite Divifibility of mathematical quantity is thus 
proved, and illuftrated by the mathematicians : fuppofe a line 
AD (Tab. Geometry, fig. 35.) perpendicular to BF ; ano- 
ther, as G H, at a fmall diftance from A, alfo perpendicular 
to the fame line; with the centres C, C, C, &c. and diftances 
CA, CA, &c. defcribe circles cutting the line GH in the 
points e, e, &c. Now, the greater the radius A C is, the lefs 
is the parte G : but the radius may be augmented in infinitum, 
and therefore the part eG may be diminifhed in the fame 
manner ; and yet it can never be reduced to nothing ; becaufe 
the circle can never coincide with the right line B F. Confe- 
quently, the parts of any magnitude may be diminifhed in 
infinitum. 
The chief objections againft the doctrine, are: That an infi- 
nite cannot be contained by a finite ; and that it follows from 
a Divifibility in infinitum, either that all bodies are equal, or, 
that one infinite is greater than another :—To which it is an- 
fwered, that to an infinite may be attributed the properties 
of afinite, and determined quantity : And who has ever proved, 
that there could not be an infinite number of parts infinitely 
{mall in a finite quantity 5 or that all infinites are equal? the 
contrary is demonftrated by mathematicians in innumerable 
inftances. We are not here contending for the poflibility of 
an actual divifion in infinitum, we only affert, that however 
fmall a body is, it may be ftill farther divided ; which we 
imagine may be called a divifion in infinitum, becaufe what has 
no limits, is called infinite. 
Tris true, that there are nofuch things as parts infinitely fmall ; 
yet the fubrilty of the particles of feveral bodies is fuch, that 
they very much furpafs our conception ; and there are innume- 
rable inftances in nature of fuch parts a€tually feparated from 
one another, 
Mr, Boyle gives us feveral inftances of this. He {peaks of a filken 
thread 300 yards long, that weighed but two grains and an 
half, He meafured leafgold, and found by weighing it, that 
50 {quare inches weighed but one grain: if the length of an 
inch be divided into 200 parts, the eye may diftinguifh them 
all; therefore there are in one fquare inch 40000 vifible parts 5 
and in one grain of gold there are 200c000 of fuch parts 5 
which vifible parts no one will deny to be farther divifible. 
Again, a whole ounce of filver may be gilt with eight grains 
of gold, which may be afterwards drawn into a wire thirteen 
thoufand feet long. 
In odoriferous bodies we can ftill perceive a greater fubtilty of 
parts, and even fuch as are a€tually feparated from one another 5 
feveral bodies {carce lofe any fenfible part of their weight in a 
long time, and yet continually ftila very large fpace with 
odoriferous particles. 


By 


By help of microfcopes, fuch objects as would otherwife elcape 

our fight, appear very large: There are fome {mall animals 

{carce vifible with the beft microfcopes ; and yet thefe have 

all the parts neceflary for life, as blood, and other liquors : 

how wonderful muft the fubtilty of the parts be which make 
up fuch fluids ; whence is deducible the following theorem : 

Any particle of matter, how {mall foever, and any finite 

fpace, how large foever, being given ; it is poffible for that 

{mall fand, or particle of matter, to be diffufed through ail 

that great fpace, and to fill it in fuch manner, as that there fall 

be no pore in it, whofe diameter fhall exceed any given line; 

as is demonftrated by Dr. Keil. Jntroduct. ad Ver. Phyf. h 

DIVISION, the act of feparating a whole irito the parts it 

contains, 

If the whole be compofed of parts really diftin@, called inte- 

gral parts, the Divifion made thereof is propetly called parti- 

tion: as when a houfe is divided into its apartments. 

If the whole be compofed of parts, called /ubjective 3 that is, 

if the whole be only one common term, the fubjeéts com- 

prized in the extent whereof are the parts, the Divifion there~ 

of is what we properly call Divifion : fuch is the Divifion of a 

fenus into its fpecies, Se. HY say 

Divisron, in phyfics; or Divisto Continu?, is the feparation 

of the parts of a quantity ; whereby, what before was one, 

is now reduced into feveral, See Continurry. 

This Divifion is effected by means of motion, without which 

there can be no feparation of any contjfiuum, or even con- 

tiguum, A Sere 

This motion is performed diverfe ways, by fraGtion, {ciffion, 

fection, fiffion; refolution, dilution, maceration, difperfion, 

effufion, diftraGtion, &c. +} ae . 

Diviston, in logic, is the feparating ahy thing into divetfe pats, 

or idea’s. See DisrRiBUTION. ; 

The fchool-men define it a difcourfe, explaining 4 thing by 

its parts: in which it approaches near to the naturé of a de- 

finition; whofe charaéter is to define a thing by its parts, 

Diwifion, we have faid, is a diftribution of a whole, é&c. But 
there are two forts of wholes, as above expreffed. 

‘The firft is what confifts of integral parts; as the human 
body, which contains diverfe members. ; 
The fecond is properly no other than an abftra&t idea common 
to more things than one, as the urtiverfals: or a compound 
idea comprehending the fubftance, and its accidents, of at 
leaft moft of its accidents, 
This whole admits of 4 ttiple Divifion. 1°. When the gerius, 
or kind, is divided by its fpecies, or differences ; as when fub- 
ftance is divided into body aiid fpirit ; or into extended, and 
thinking. ‘ 
2°. When any thing is divided into fevéral Claffes; by oppofite 
accidents ; as when the ftars are divided into thofe which fhine 
P. their own light, and thofe that only refle& a borrowed 
ight, : 
or. When the accidents themfelves are divided according to 
the fubjeéts in which they inheré ; as wheh goods are divided 
into thofe of the body, the mind, and fortuhe. 
The laws of Divifion are, 1. That it be full, and adequate, 
that is, that the members of the Divifion entirely exhauft the 
whole thing divided: as when all numbers are divided into 
equal, and unequal. 
2. That the members of the Diviffon be oppofite ; as equal, 
and unequal ; corporeal, and not corporeal ; extended, and 
thinking. 
3- That one member of the Divifion be not contained in 
another, fo as the other may be affirmed of it. Though, in 
other refpects, it might be included without any fault in the 
Divifion: thus extenfion, geometrically confidered, may be 
divided into a line, furface, and folid : though the line be in- 
cluded in the furface, and the furface in the folid, 
4. The Divifion not to be made into too many, or too gene- 
ral parts. Laftly, the members, unlefs the fubject require it, 
not to be too unequal; as if the univerfe were divided into 
heaven, and earth. 

Division of a word, is a difcourfe explaining the latitude, or 
comprehenfion of a word: the latitude; when the word is 
univerfal ; as when the genus is divided into fpecies, and diffe- 
rences : the comprehenfion, when the word is ambiguous, as 
taurus, bull; which fometimes denotes a conftellation, fome- 
times a beaft, and fometimes a mountain, ’ 

Dryision of a mode, divides.a quality into its degrees. Philo- 
fophers, after the phyficians, fuppofe eight. degrees of every 
quality : hence when a quality. is faid-to be in the 8th degree, 
it marks, that it can be no further intended, or heightened. 

Division, in arithmetic, is the laft of the four great rules, be- 
ing that whereby we find how often a lefs quantity is contain- 
ed ina greater ; and the overplus, 

Divifion, in-reality, is only a compendious method of fubftrac- 
tion ; itseffee being to takea lefsnumber fromanother greater, 
as often as*poffible; that is, as oft as it is contained there. 
in. There are, therefore, three numbers concerned in Di- 
vifion: 1, That given to be divided, called. the Dividend. 
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2. ‘That whereby the dividend is to be divided, called the D:- 
vifor, 3. "That which expreffes how often the divifor iscon- 
tained in the dividend ; or the number refulting from the Di- 
vifion of the dividend by the divifor; called the Quotient. 
"There are diverfe ways of performing Divifion, one called the 
Englifp, another the Filemifo, another the Stalian, another the 
Spanifh, another the German, and another the Indian way, all 
equally juft, as finding the quotient with the fame certainty, 
and only, differing in the manner of arranging, and difpofing 
the numbers, { 5 yrBae od 
We have likewife Divifion in integers 5 Divifion in fradtions ; 
and Divifion in fpecies, or algebra. ‘ : 
Divifion is performed by feeking how. often the diviforis con 
tained in the dividend ; and when the latter confifts of a greater 
number of figures than the former, the dividend muft. be 
taken into parts, beginning from the left, and proceeding to 
the right, and feeking how often the divifor is found in each 
of thofe parts. ? os ae 
For example, it is required to divide 6759 by 3: I firlt feck 
how oft 3 is contained in 6, viz. twice; then, how oft in 7; 
which is likewife twice, with one remaining. This 1, there- 
fore; is joined to the next figure 5, which makes 15, and I 
feek how oft 3 in 153 and laftly, how oft 3ing, All the 
numbers exprefling how oft 3 is cohtained in each of thofe 
parts, I write down according to the order. of the parts of the 
dividend, that is, from left to right; and feparate them from 
the dividend it felf, by a line, thus, pe 

Divifor. Dividend, Quotient. 

i 8) uA OSGi at (22530 ate en “haa | 

tappears, therefore, that 3 1s contained 225 3 times in 6759 5 
or that 6759 being divided into 3, each part will be 2253. If 
there be any remainder, that is, if the divifor repeated a cer- 
tain number of times is not equal to the dividend, what re- 
mains is wrote over the divifor fraction-wife. Thus, if in- 
ftead of 6759 the dividend were only 6758, the quotient will 
be the fame as in the former cafe, except for the laft figure 8 ; 
for 3 being only contained twice in 8, the laft number in the 
quotient will be 25 and as twice three is only 6, there re- 
mains 2 of the dividend; which I write after the quotient, 
he the divifor underneath it; and a line to feparate the two 5 
thus, 


4) 6758 (2252 2 


~ | Proof of Diviston: 
Divifion is proved by multiplying the quotient by the divifor, 
or the divifor by the quotient: and adding what remains of 
the Divifion, if there be any thing. If the fum be found 
equal to.the dividend, the operation is juft, otherwife there 
isa miftake, 

Diviston 3 in Vulgar Fraétions, g See 3 Fracrion, 

of Proportion, Proportion, 

Dtvtston, in fpecies, or algebras is performed by reducing the 
dividend and divifor into the form of a fraction : This fraétion 
being the quotient, 
Thus, if @ 2 were to be divided by cd; it muft be placed 
thus, o and that fra@tion is the quotient : 

pi 

chule to write it thus, ¢ d) 
which laft mark + is the 
Sion. 
To perform the work of Divifion algebraically, thefe rules are 
to be obferved : x. When the dividend is equal to the divifor, 
the quotient is unity, anid muft be placed in the quotient, be- 
caufe every thing contains itfelf once, é 
2. When the quotierit is expreffed fraQtion-wife (as in fimple 
Divifion) if the fame letters are found equally repeated in each 
member of the numerator, and denominator ; « caft away 
thofe letters, and the remainder is the quotient : thus, 


abe 
3 (¢5 &c. 


(a, and — 
ab 
3. When there are any co-efficients, 
mon arithmetic, and to the quotients 
360 a Pets 
24. 6 : 
4. The general way of Divifion of compound quantities, is 
like the ordinary way in common arithmetic, refpeét being 
had to the rules of algebraic addition, fub{traGtion, and mu!- 
tiplication ; as alfo that like figns give +-, and unlike — 
in the quotient: taking care to divide every part of the 


in Decimal Fractions, Decimat. 


though others 


ab, ot cd: ab, orab— ed, 
moft common charaéter for Divi- 


divide them as in com- 
annex the quantities ex- 


preffed by letters : thus, 


dividend by its correfponding divifor, (that is, that whofe 
letters fhew it of the fame kind with the other) to pre- 
vent a fraction, which would otherwife arile: thus, 
a+) aa+ab—ca — cb (a—c 
aatab 
9 o—ca—cb 
—ca—cb 
° 

That 
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“Phat the {amie reatori for like figns giving a pofitive, and un- 
like a negative quotient, does hold in Divifion, asin 
multiplication, is cleat from confidering the nature of Di- 
vifion ; (which is only tefolving the thing into its parts) confe- 
quently, {ince every dividend is nothing elfe but the product 
of the divifor, and quotient multiplied by each other, the 
quotient muft confit of fuch figns, which could produce 
the dividend ; therefore, if the dividend be divided by @ 
quantity, that has a fimilar fign with it, the quotient mutt 
be pofitive ; if by a quantity having a diffimilar fign, the 
quotient muft be negative.—-It may be a general rule in 
compound Divifion in algebra, always to place fuch a let- 
ter in the quotient, as will, when multiplied into the divi- 
for, produce the dividend ; for that is always a re€tangle 
under the divifor, and the quotient: as for example, 
we—16) z5—8zt—124 za—b4 (atf8z2-+4. 

zo—16%+ 

~~ Bxt— 12.42% 

8zt—1282% 


4zz—64 
Heke 
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Nepairs Bones. Neparrs Bones. 
Division by Uaaeerstnit See Y Locari THM. 
Division, in lines, or Geometrical Division, is alfo called 4p-" 

plication 5 the defign of which, when it is employed about the 
conftruction of plain problems, js this, viz. a reCtangle being 
given, asalfo a right line; to find another right line, the 
rectangle contained under which with the right line given, 
fhall be equal to the retangle firft given :—Such effection, or 
conttruction, is called the Application of a given rectangle to a 
right line given ; and the right line arifing by fuch applica~ 
tion, is called the Gesmetrical Quotient. 

This is found by the rule of three, by faying, as the line given 
js to one fide of the reCtangle, fo is the other fide, to the line 
fought. 

Not unlike to which is Des Cartes’s way of working Divifion 
in lines, by feale, and compafs: thus, fuppofe ac (=6) were 
to be divided by ad (=3) Tad. Geometry, fig. 17. make any 
angle at pleafure, and therein fet off firft ad (= 3) the divi- 
for, and then on the fame leg, @ v= to unity: then on the 
other leg of the angle fet ac (=6) the dividend, and joyn 
dc, and to it through x, draw wb parallel to dc, which fhall 
cut off a} the quotient fought; for as ad:au::ac:ab; 
that is, as the divifor : is to unity : : fo is the dividend ; to the 
quotient ; on which proportion depends all Divifion. 

Division, in mufic, imports the dividing the interval of an 

oGtave into a number of leffer intervals. 
The 4th, and sth, each of them, divide, or meafure the oc- 
tave perfectly, though differently. When the sth is below, 
and ferves as a bafs tothe 4th, the Divifion is called Harmo- 
nical; when the 4th is below, the Divifion is called du- 
thentic. 

Divisions of an Army, the feveral brigades into which it is 
cantoned. See BRIGADE. 

Divisions of @ Battalion, the feveral parcels into which it is 
divided in marching: confifting generally of about 6 files 
each: lead by the lieutenants and enfigns. See BarTa- 
LION. 

Division, in the fea-language, the third part of a naval army, 
or fleet; or of one of the {quadrons thereof, under the com- 
mand of fome flag officer. See SQUADRON. 

‘Naval battels are ufually ranged in three lines, according to 
their three Divifions. 

DIVISOR, the dividing number; or that which fhews how 
many parts the dividend is to be divided into. See Di- 
VISION. 

DIVORCE, a breach, or diffolution of the bond of marriage. 
In our law Divorce is of two kinds : the one, @ vinculo matri- 
monii 3 which alone is properly Divorce : the other, a mena 
&¥ thoro; a feparation from bed and board. 

The woman divorced a vinculo matrimonti, receives all again 
that fhe brought with her: the other has a fuitable feparate 
maintenance allowed her out of her hufband’s effeéts, 
The firft only happens through fome effential impediment, as 
confanguinity or affinity within the degrees forbidden, pre- 
contract, impotency, adultery, &&c. of which impediments 
the canon law allows fourteen, comprehended in thefe verfes : 

Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen, 

Cultus, difparitas, vis, ordo, ligamen, loneftas, 

Si fis affinis, fi forte coire nequibis, 

Si parochi & duplicis defit praefentia teffis. 

Raptave fit mulier, nec parti reddita tute. 
Divorce is a {piritual jndgment, and, therefore is paffed in 
the fpiritual court. Under the old law, the woman divarced 
was to have of her husband a writing, as St. Jerom and Jofe- 
phus teftify, to this effeet : I promise, that hereafter I will lay 
no claim to thee ; which was called a Bill of Divorce. 
Divorce was allowed of in great latitude both among the Pa- 
gans and Jews. At Rome, barrennefs, age, difeafe, madnefs, 
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and banifhment, were the ordinary caufes of Divarce, Car- 
vilius, 500, or 600 years after the building of Rome, was the 
firft who put away his wife becaufe fhe was barren. 
Juftinian afterwards added impotence, a vow of chaftity, and 
the profeflion of a monattic life, as valid reafons of Divorce. 
Among the Jews, uglinefs, old age, or ill humour ina wife, 
were {ufficient reafons for giving her a bill of Divorce. Nay, 
even the man’s own pleafure, or his repenting of his match, 
were admitted as good reafons. 
It is generally held, that Jefus Chrift allowed of Divorce in 
the cafe of adultery. But fome take this for a miftake 5 and 
maintain, that Divorce is no where permitted in the New 
Teftament for adultery 5 but only a feparatién, See Math, 
XIX. 9. Mark X. 11. Paul 1 Cor. VII. 27. See alfo the 
council of Florence; at the end, after the queftions propofed 
to the Greeks, Tertull. de Monogam. c. g, and 10. Auguftin. 
de Bono Gonjugio, §9 de Adult. Canjug. See alfo what we 
have delivered under the article ADULTERY. 
Pope Innocent I. in his decretal to Exupertus, declares fuch as 
contraét a new marriage after Divorce, adulterers ; as well as 
the perfons they marry withal. The occafion of this decree 
was, that fuch marriages were then allowed of by the Roman 
laws. There is an exception, however, in the cafe of marriage 
between two heathens, which the decrees allow to be diffolved 
after the converfation of one of the parties, And St. Paul fays 
the fame, 1 Cor. VII. 15, Yet even in this cafe, 1. The 
marriage is not immediately diffolved by the converfion of one 
of the parties, but they may ftill live together, and even on 
fome occafions they ought to do fo, Nor is it even diffolved by 
the feparation of the infidel party 5 for ii fhe beafterw rds con- 
verted, he is obiiged to take back his wife : as Innocent him- 
felf decides it, L. 1V. Decret. de Divort. C. Gaudemus. But 
the marriage is totally diffolved by a fecond marriage of the 
converted party with another perfon. 
2. Though the party converted to the faith, may, the mi- 
nute of his converfion, legally feparate himfelf, and contract 
with another; a liberty the chriftian law allows him; as in 
juftice he is not deemed to owe any thing to an infidel; yet 
charity frequently forbids fuch Divorce and feparation: as, 
e. gr. if the infidel confent to live with him, and do not mo- 
left him in his religion; if bis faith be not at ali in dangers 
if there be any hopes of converting her ; or of gaining the 
children; if the feparation would prove a feandal to the 
heathens, and render chriftianity odious, &c. See St. Paul 
1 Cor, VIL. 13, 14. St. Auguftin L, 1. de adult. Conjug, ad 
Pollent. 
The 4th council of Toledo decrees, that in a country where 
chriftianity is the prevailing religion, the infidel party muft be 
advertized to become chriftian; which if fhe refufe, the mar- 
riage is to be diflolved. 
The council of Trent prohibits Divorce on any occafion what- 
ever. The papal difpenfations, however, are a falvo for this 
piece of rigor. 
In England Divorce can only be had by confent of parlia- 
ment. Milton has an exprefs treatife of the doctrine and dif- 
cipline of Divorce, where he maintains, that Divorce ought 
to be permitted for a mere incompatibility of humors. 
DIURESIS *, AlOYPHEIS, that feparation which is made of 
the urine by the kidneys. 
* The word is formed from dva, through 3 and xgew, I make 
water. 


DIURETICS, in medicine, are fuch remedies as provoke, 
or promote the difcharge of urine. 
Such is water drank plentifully, white wine drank in a morn- 
ing; alcali falts ofall kinds ; fea-falt, fal gemma, nitre, bo- 
rax, alum, tartar, fal ammoniac, whey, four milk, lemon 
juice, Ge. 
Aqueous liquors are generally diuretic, efpecially if mixed with 
falt, and drank cold. Fermented liquors are the leaft diuretic 
of all; and the lefs fo as they are the fatter, Sharp thin four 
wines, rhenifh, €c. as alfo acid fpirits of vinegar, falt, ful- 
phur, alum, vitriol, &'c. afparagus, bitter almonds, fmallage, 
eryngium, eupatorium, faffafras, &c. areall diuretics. 
DIURNAL, in aftronomy, fomething relating to the day = 
in oppofition to noéturnal, which regards the night. 
Divrnat Arch, is the arch, or number of degrees, that the 
fun, moon, or ftars defcribe between their rifing, and fetting. 
Divurnat Circle, is an immoyeable circle, in which any ftar, 
or point in the furface of the mundane fphere, moves by its 
diurnal motion. 
Thus, if a right line be conceived to be continued from 
the centre of a ftar, perpendicular to the axis of the world, 
as far as the furface of the fphere of the world; it will 
defcribe a diurnal circle thereon, in making one revolution 
about its axis. 
Divrnat Motion of a planet is fo many degrees and minutes, 
&Jc, as any planet moves in 24 hours. 
The Drurnat Motion of the earth is its rotation round its 
axis, the {pace whereof conftitutes the natural day. 
The reality of the diurnal rotation of the earth is now palt 
all difpute, ys 
Di- 
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Divanar is alfo ufed in {peaking of what belongs to the ny&- 
heeron, or natural day of 24 hours—In which fenfe it ftands 
oppoled to annual, menftrual, &e. 
The diurnal phenomena of the heavenly bodies are folved 
from the diurnal revolution of the earth; that is, from the 
revolution of the earth round its own axis ih 24 hours.— To 
illuftrate this: fuppofe the circle PRT'H, (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 
2.) to denote the earth; C the centre of the earth, through 
which its axis is conceived to pafs, around which its diurnal 
revolution is performed: P denotes any place on the earth 5 
the line EW the vifible horizon of the place; E the eaft point 
of the faid horizon, W the weft: the circle abcdef the 
circumference of the heavens; the circle S the fun in the 
heavens, the femi-circle PRT, the enlighten’d hemifphere of 
the earth, or that half of it oppofite to the fun ; and laftly, 
the femi-circle PHT the darkened hemifphere of the earth. 
Now, the earth fuppofed in this fituation, and moving round 
its axis towards the fun; it is evident, the place P of the 
earth, will then juft begin to be enlightened by the fun, 
and fo the fun will appear there to be juit rifing, or afcending 


the horizon at E the eaft point of it. The earth being moved 
round its own axis, fo as the place P of the earth, which afore 
‘was under the point a in the heavens, is now under the point 
b; it is evident, the horizon of the faid place P, will be 
now fo fituated, as that the fun will appear to a fpectatot at 
P, as afcended confiderably above E the eaft end of the 
horizon, And while by the revolution of the earth round its 
axis, the place P paffes from the under point b in the heavens, 
to the point c, the horizon of the place P will continually 
fink lower and lower in refpeét of the fun, and fo the fun will 
appear to afcend higher and higher, till P is come under c, 
where the fun will appear in its gteateft height above the 
horizon for that day ; and fo it will be noon, or mid-day, at 
the place P, The earth moving on, as the place P paffes 
from under ¢ to d,. the welt point of its horizon will afcend 
higher and higher, and fo the fun will appear more and more 
to defcend, as is reprefented by the horizon at the point of the 
earth under d. The place P being carried by the diurnal 
revolution of the earth from under d to under e, the fun will 
then appear juft in W, the weft point of the horizon, and fo 
will appear to be juft fetting. The place P being come under 
f, it will be then mid-night there. Laftly, the place P being 
come round again under a; it willbe there fun-rifing again. 
The fame holds good as to any other of the celeftial lights, 
and the earth; as is obvious from the figure : the circle repte- 
fenting the fun being taken to denoteany other ftar, planet, és'c. 
It remains to obferve, that whereas by the diurnal revolution 
of the earth, all the feveral celeftial lights feem to move in the 
heavens from eaft to weft, hence this feeming diurnal motion 
of the celeftial lights is called theit common motion, as being 
common to all of them.—Befides which, all the celeftial lights 
except the fun, have a proper motioh ; from which arife their 
proper phenomena : as for the proper phenomena of the fun, 
they likewife feem to arife from the proper motion of the fun: 
but they are really produced by another motion, which the 
earth has, and whereby it moves round the furl once every 
year, whence it is called the annual motion of the earth. 

DIURNARY, Divkwartus, ani officer in the Greek empire, 
who wrote down in a book for that purpofe, ‘whatever the 
prince did, ordered, regulated, &c, every day. See the 8th 
law of the Theodofian Code, de Cohort. 

DIVUS, Diva, in antiquity, appellations givert to men and 

women who had been deified, or placed in the number of the 
gods. See DEIFICATION, 
Hence it is, that on medals ftruck for the confecration of an 
emperor, or emprefs, they give them the title of Divus, or 
Diva: for example, DIVUS JULIUS. DIVO ANTO- 
NINO PIO. DIVO PIO. DIVO CLAUDIO, DIVA 
FAUSTINA AUG, &c. 

DIZZINESS. See the article VERTIGO. 

DOCK, Docxina, in law, a means, or expedient for cutting 
off an eftate tail in larids, or tenements; that the owner may 
be enabled to fell, give, or bequeath the fame. 

To effect this a feigned writ of entry fur diffeifin in le poft is 
brought of the lands whereof the party intends to dock the en- 
tail ; and ina feigned declaration made thereon, it is pre- 
tended he was difleifed by a perfon, who by a feigned fine, or 
deed of bargain and fale, is named, and fuppofed to be tenant 
of the lands, 

The feigned tenant, if it bea fingle recovery, is made to ap- 
pear, and vouch the bag-bearer of writs to the cuftus brevium 
in the court of common pleas ; who making default, a judg- 
ment is by fuch fiction of law entered, that the demandant 
fhall recover, and have a writ of feifin for the poffefion of 
the lands demanded ; and that the tenant fhall recover the va- 
Jue of the lands, againft the lands of the vouchee bag-bearer, 
2 poor, unlanded, illiterate perfon ; which is feigned to be a 
fatisfa&tion to the heir in law; though he never be to expect 
any. 

Dock, in the fea.language, a pit, pond, or creek by the fide of 
an harbour, made convenient to work in, in order to build 
or repair fhips, 

Vou. I. 
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This is of two forts: a dry Dock,. where the water is kept 
out by great flood-gates, till the fhip is built, or rep: ; 
but afterwards can be eafily let into it again to float, and 
launch her, 

A wet Dock, is any place in thé ouze, out of the tide’s way, 
where a fhip may be haled in, and fo dock het felf or fink 
her felf a place to lie in, 

DOCKET, fometimes denotes a little bill tied to wares o: 
goods, and direéted to the perfon, and place they are to be 
fent to: 

DOCTOR, a perfon who has paffed all the degrets of a fa- 
culty, and is empowered to teach, or praétife the fame. 

The title of Doéor was firft created towards the middle of 
the XIIth century ; to fucceed to that of mafter, which was 
become too common, ahd familiar, 
The eftablifhment of the Decorate, fuch ds now in ule among 
us, is ordinarily attributed to Irnerius, who him(elf drew up 
the formulary, The firft ceremony of this kind was per- 
formed at Bologia, in the perfon of Bulgarus, who began to 
profefs the Roman law, and oh that occafion was folemnly 
promoted to the Dodéfirate, i. e. inftalled juris utriufque Doctor. 
But the cuftom was foon borrowed from the faculty of law to 
that of theology : the firft inftance whereof was given in the 
univerfity of Paris, where Peter Lombard and Gilbert de la 
Porree, the two top divines of thofe days, wete created 
Diéiors in theolozy, Sacre Theologie Doétores. 
Spelman gives another turn to the thing: he takes the title of 
Doéior not to have commenced till after the publication of 
ombard’s fentences, about the yeat 1140, dnd affirms, that 
fuch as explained that work to their feholars, were the firft 
that had the appellation of Doéfors, 
Others go much higher, and holds Bede to have been the firft 
Docétor at Cambridge, and John de Beverley at Oxford, which 
latter died in the year 721, But Spelman will not allow 
Doétor to have been the name of ahy title, or degree in Ehg- 
land, till the reign of king John, about the year 1207. 
To pafs Daétor in divinity at Oxford, it is neceffary the Can- 
didate have been 4 years batchelor of divinity. Pot Doéior 
of laws, he muft have been 7 years in the univerfity to com- 
mence batchelor of law ; § years after which he may be ad- 
mitted Doé?or of laws. Otherwife, in three years after taking 
the degree of mafter of arts, he may take the degree of bat- 
chelor in law; and in four years more, that of LLD. which 
fame method and time are likewife required to pafs the de- 
gree of Doéior in phyfick, 
At Cambridge, to take the degree of Doétor in Divinity, itis 
required the candidate have been 7 years batchelor of divi- 
nity. Though in feveral of the colleges, the taking of the 
batchelor of divinity’s decree is difpenfed with, and they 
may go out per faltum. To commence Dodéfor in laws, the 
candidate mutt have been five years batchelor of law, or feven 
years mafter of arts. To pals Doétor in phyfic, he muft have 
been batchelor in phyfic five years, or feven years matter of 
arts. 


Docrok of the law, wasa title of honour, or dignity among 


the Jews. 
The Jews, it is certain, had Doors long before Jefus 
Chrift. The inveftiture, if we may fo fay, of this order, 
was performed by putting a key, anda table book in their 
hands ; which is what fome authors imagine our Saviour had 
in view, Luke XI. 2, where {peaking of the Dofors of the 
law, he fays, Woe unto you Doétots of the law, for you have 
taken away the key of knowledge 5 jou entered not in your felves. 
and them that were entring, you hindered. : 
The Greek text of St. Luke calls them Noxxer; and the 
vulgate Legi/periti ; agreeably to which our Enclith tranflators 
call them /awyers. But the French verfion ae Do&eurs de 
Ja loi, feems the moft adequate, In effec, the word Lawyer. 
Legifperitus is only found in St. Luke, and St, Paul, Titus i. 
13. And Nowx@ in St. Matthew, XXII, 35. is rendered oe 
the vulgate, /egis Doéfor ; though the Englith verfion {till 
retains the word /awyer. 
Thefe Jewifh Doéfors are the fame wh i 
Eoctlh ge Rea om they otherwife call 
git te peas a title given to certain of the fathers 
whofe doctrines and opinions have 
followed, and ett | tote Bee ecacely 
We ufually reckon four Doéfors of the Greek chu 
three of the Latin. The firft are St, Athanafius, aerate 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Chryfoftom. The latter ara 
St. Jerom, St. Auguftin, and Gregory the Great, 
In the Roman breviary there is a particular office for the 
Doéors, It only differs trom that of the confeflors by the 
anthem of the Magnificat, and the leffons, 

Docror is alfo an appellation adjoined to feveral fpecific epi- 
thets exprefling wherein the merit of fuch as the {chools owned 
for their mafters, confifted, 

Thus Alexander Hales is called the irrefragable Doéor, and 

the fountain of life, as mentioned in Poflevinus, Bahan. 

Aquinas is called the angelical Door ; St, Bonaventure the 

Seraphic Dogter ; John Duns Scotus, the fubiile Door ; Rai- 
iy 
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SODECAHEDRON, in geometry, one of the regular bo- 


Ta find the folidity of the DoDECAHEDRON 5 find that of one of 


DOG 


stiond Lully the illuminated Dagor 5 Roger Bacon the admi- 
rable Doéfor ; William Ocham the fingular. Doétor ; John 


Gerfon, and Gard. Cufa the mo/? chriffian Doétors ; Diony- . 


fius the Carthufian, the extatie Doéior and an infinity of 
others to be met withal in ecclefiaftical writers. 


Doctor, AIAASZKAAOS, in the Greek church, is a particu- 


lar officer, appointed to interpret part of the fcriptures. 

He who interprets the gofpels, is called Doétor of ihe gofpels : 
he who interprets St. Paul’s epiftles, Docfor of the apofile : he 
who interprets the pfalms, Docéor of the pfalter. 


DOCUMENT, in law, fome written monument produced 


in proof of any fact afferted, efpecially an ancient one, 
The antiquity of the foundation of fuch a church is proved 
by a numiber of authentic Documents. 


DODECAGON, a regular polygon, or figure with twelve 


equal fides and angles. 

Dials are fornétimes drawn on all the fides of a Dadecagon. 
In fortification, .a place furrounded with twelve baftions, is 
called a Dodecagon : fuch is Palma Nova in Friuli, Ge. 

dies, comprehended under twelve equal fides, each whereof is 
a pentagon. 

Or, a Dodecahedron may be conceived to confift of twelve 
quinquangular pyramids, whofe vertices, or tops meet in the 
centre of a fphere conceived to circum{cribe the folid ;. con{e- 
quently they have their bafes and altitudes equal. 


the pyramids, and multiply it by the number of bales, viz. 
123 the product is the folidity of the whole body. Or its fo- 
Tidity is found by multiplying the bafe into 3 of its diftance 
from the centre, 12 times: and to find this diftance, take 
the diftance of two parallel faces: the half is the height. 


The diameter of the {phere being given, the fide of the Dode- 

cahedron is found by this theorem : the fquare of the diameter 

of the fphere is equal to the reétangle under the aggregate of 
the fides of a Dodecahedron, and hexaedron infcribed in the 
fame, and triple the fide of the Dodecabedron. Thus, if the 

Jiameter of the {phere be 1, the fide of the Dodecahedron in- 

{cribed will be (4/ $—y/ 3): 23 confequently, that, is to this, 

as 2 to (4/ $—y/ 3) and the fquare of that, to the {quare of 

this, as 4 to 5—#/ 3. ‘Therefore the diameter of the fphere 
js incommenturable to the fide of an infcribed Dadecahedran 
both in it elf, and its power. 

DODECATEMORY, the twelfth part of a circle. 

The term is chiefly applied to the twelve houfes, or parts of 

the zodiac of the primum mobile; to diftinguifh them from 
the 12 figns. 

DopucaTrMory, is alfo a denomination fome authors give to 
cach of the twelve figns of the zodiac, by rea fon they contain 
a twelfth part of the zodiac a-piece, 

DODONAUS*, Dovonran, in antiquity, an epithet 
given to Jupiter, as adored, or worfhipped in the temple of 
Dodona, ina foreft of the fame name. 

* Dodona, whence the appellation arifes, is am ancient city of 
Epirus, celebrated on diverfe accounts, as the foreft of Dodona, 
the oracle of Dedona, and the fountain of Dodona. 

Dodona’s forett, was a wood, or grove of oaks, all confecrated 
to Jupiter, In this was a temple of that god, wherein was 
the ioft famous, and as it is faid, the moft ancient oracle of 
all Greece, 

Indeed, it was not in the temple only, that oracles were de- 
livered ; the very pidgeons that inhabited the wood, are faid 
to have done the fame. 

The origin, and occafion of this fable, we have from Hero- 
dotus, who obferves, it was founded on this, that Ieacras, 
which in the Theflalian language fignifies a pidgeon, does 
likewile fignify a witch, or prophetefs, But what is more ex- 
traordinary, is, another tradition among the poets, as if the 
very oaks of the foreft of Dodona {poke, and delivered oracles. 
This fable is eafily deduced from the former; the pidgeons in 
the oaks being fuppofed to fpeak, it was no great flight of po- 
et ancy, to introduce the trees themfelves fpeaking, &¥c, 
See Voffius de Idolol. L. 1. c. 7. p. 27+ 

‘The fountain of Dedona, was in the temple of Jupiter. The 
ancient naturalifts affure us, it had a property of re-kindling 
torches, &c. when newly extinguifhed. This, no doubt, it did 
by means of fome fulphurous fumes exhaling from it; as we 
fill And a fountain in Dauphine, called the burning foun- 
gain, do. It is alfo faid, to have extinguifhed lighted 
torches; which is no great miracle, fince plunging them into 
a place where the fulphur was too denfe, or into the water, 
mutt have that effect. 

DODRANS, in antiquity, a divifion of the As 5 being ? there- 
of, or g uncia, See As, ms 

DOG, in aftronomy, a name common to two conftellations, 
called the great, and little Dog but among aftronomers, 
more ufually, Canis major, & minor. See Canrs majer & 
minor. 

Doc-Draw, in the foreft-law, a manifeft deprehenfion of an 

offender againft venifon in a foreft ; when he is found drawing 

after a deer by the {cent of a hound, led in his hand, 


a 


There are four offences in the foreft, noted by Manwood, viz. 
Stableftand, Dog-draw, Back-bear, and Bloody-hand,, See 


SrasBie-Stand, &c. 
ite of @ Mad Doc. See the article HYDROPHoBIA. 


DOGE *, the chief magiftrate in the republics of Venices 


and Genoa. 

* The word properly fignifies Duke, being formed from the 
Latin Dux; as Dogate, and Dogado, from Ducatus, 
Dutchy. 

The Dogate, or office and dignity of Doge, is elective: at 

Venice, the Doge is eleted for life; at Genoa, only for two 

years ; he is addreffed under the title of Serenity, which among 

the Venetians is fuperior to that of Highnefs. 

The Doge is the chief,of the council, and the mouth of the 

republic; he being always to anfwer for her. Yet the Ve- 

netians do not go. into mourning at his death, as not being 
their fovereign, but only their firft minifter. In effect, the 

Doge of Venice is no more than the phantom, or fhadow of 

the majefty of a prince; all the authority being referved to 

the republic. He only lends his name to the fenate: the 
power is diffufed throughout the whole body, though the 
anfwers be all made in the name of the Doge. Ifhe give any 
anfwers on his own bottom, they muft be very cautionfly ex- 
preffed, and in general terms, otherwife he is fure to meet 
with a reprimand. So that it is abfolutely neceffary he be of 
an eafy, and pliable difpofition. 

Anciently, the Doges wete fovereigns; but things are much 
altered ; and at prefent, all the prerogatives referved to the 
quality of Dage, are thefe which follow. He gives audience 
to embaffadors ; but does not give them any anfwer on his own 
head, in matters of any importance: only, he is allowed to 
anfwer as he judges good, to the compliments they make to 
the fignory ; fuch anfwers, being of no confequence, The 
Doge, as being firft magiftrate, is head of all the councils 5 
and the credentials which the fenate furnithes its minifters in 
foreign courts, are wrote in his name; and yet he does not 

gn them, but a fecretary of ftate figns them and feals them 
with the arms of the republic. “The embaffadors dire& their 
difpatches to the Dege ; and yet he may not open them, but 
in prefence of the counfellors. The money is ftruck in the 
Doge’s name, but not with his ftamp, or arms. All the 
magiftrates rife, and falute the Doge, when he comes in- 
to council; and the Doge rifes to none, but foreign embaf- 
fadors. 
The Doge nominates to all the benefices in the church of 
St. Mark; he is protector of the monattery delle Virgine 5 and 
beftows certain petty offices of ufhers of the houfhold, called 
Commanders of the Palace, His family is not under the jurif- 
diGtion of the mafter of the ceremonies; and his children may 
have ftaff-officers, and gondoliers in livery. 
His grandeur, at the fame time, is tempered with abun- 
dance of things which render it burthenfome. He may 
not go out of Venice, without leave of the council; and 
if he does go out, he is liable to_receive affronts, without 
being entitled to demand fatisfaétion; and, if any diforder 
fhould happen where he was, it belongs not to him but to- 
the Podefta, as being invefted with the public authority, to 
compofe it. 

The children, and brothers of the Doge, are excluded from alk 

the chief offices of ftate. They may not receive any benefice 

from the court of Rome; but are allowed to accept of the 

cardinalate, as being no benefice, nor including any jurif- 

i@ion, The Doge may not diveft himfelf of his dignity, for 
his eafe; and after his death, his conduét is examined by three 
inquifitors, and five correétors, who fift it with a deal of fe- 
verity, 

DOGGER, a {mall fhip, built after the Dutch fafhion, with 
a narrow ftern, and commonly but one maft; principally ufeé 
in fifhing on the Daggers bank. 

DOGMA, a maxim, tenet, fettled propofition, or principle 5 
particularly in matters df religion, or philofophy. 

We fay, the Dogmata of Faith ; {uch a Dogma was condem~ 

ned by fuch a council. The Dogmata of the Stoics were 

moft of them paradoxes. Speculative Dogmata, which do 
not lay any reftraint on men, appear to them more eflential 

to religion, than virtues which reftrain, and confine them 5 

nay, they often perfuade themfelves, that it is allowable to 

maintain thofe Degmata, at the expence of all the virtues. 

See Farru, Ge. 

DOGMATICAL, fomething relating to a doétrine, or 
opinion. 

Tn common ufe, a Dogmatical philofopher is fuch a one as af- 

ferts things politively ; in oppofition to a Sceptic, who doubts 

of every thing. 

A Dogmatical phyfician, is he who, on the principles of the 

fchool philofophy, rejeéts all medicinal virtues not reducible 

to manifeft qualities. 

DOGMATICI, Docmarisrs; a fect of ancient phyficians, 
called alfo Logici, logicians, from their ufing the rules of 
logic, and reafon in fubjects of their profefiion, 


They 


DOM 


They laid down definitions, and divifions, reducing difeafes to 
Certain genera, thofe genera to fpecies, and furnifhing reme- 
dies for them all; fuppofing principles, drawing confequences, 
and-applying thofe principles and confequences to the particular 
difeafes under confideration—In which fenfe the Daogmatifis 
ftand contra-diftinguifhed to Empirics, and Methodifts. ; 
The Dagmati/?s were thofe who brought phyfic into a form, 
and arrangement, like thofe of other fpeculative fciences ; de- 
fining, dividing, laying down principles, and drawing conclu- 
fions : and hence they had alfo the appellation of Logict; q. d. 
cafoners. “The alfo applied themfelves to feek the caufes of 
difeafes, the nature of remedies, &c. 
Erafiftratus, a famous Dogmatift, went fo far, that not con- 
tented to diffect dogs, and other brute animals, be begged con- 
cemned criminals of the magiftrates, and opened them while 

, alive, and fearched in their entrails, ’ 

DOLE, in the Saxon tongue, fignifies a part or portion, moft 
commonly of a meadow. 
Hence alfo Dole- Meadow 
have fhares, q 
The word ftill fignifies a fhare; a diftributing, or dealing of 
alms ; or a liberal gift made by a great man to the people, 

DOLIMAN, a kind of long caffock, worn by the Turks, 
hanging down to the feet; with narrow fleeves, buttoned at 
the wrift, 

The Turks, both men and women, wear drawers next the 
fkin ; over that a fhift, or fhirt ; and over the fhirta Doliman. 
In fummer it is linnen, or muflin ; in winter, fattin, or 


3 a meadow wherein feveral perfons 


‘UTT. 

DOLLAR, or Datrer, a filver coin nearly of the value of 
the Spanith piece of eight, or French ctown, 
Dollars are coined in diyerfe parts of Germany, and Holland; 
and have their diminutions, as Semi-dallars, Quarter-dallars, 
&e, 
‘They are not all of the fame finene&s, nor weight. The 
Dutch Dollars are the mot frequent. In the Levant they are 
called Afaini, from the impreffion of a lion thereon, 

DOLPHIN, Delphinus, in aftronomy. See DELPHinus. 

DOM, or Don, a title of honour, originally Spanith, though 
ufed occafionally in other countries. See Tre, 
It is equivalent to Mafter, Sir, or Lord, Monfieur, Sieur, 
Mynheer, &c. 
Gollut in his Mem. des Bourg. L. V. C. x1, affures us, that 
the firft, on whom the Spaniards conferred the title, was Dom 
Pelayo ; when, upon their being routed, and driven out by 
the Sarazens, at the beginning of the VII[th century, they 
yallied again on the Pyrenians, and made him king. 
In Portugal, no body is allowed to aflume the title of Dom, 
which is a badge or token of nobility, without the king’s 
leave, 

Dom, is likewife ufed in France among fome orders of religious, 
as the Chartreux, Benedi&tins, &c, 
We fay, the reverend father Dom Calmet, Dom Alexis, Dom 
Balthafar, 8c. ‘ 
In the plural they write Doms, 
feveral. 
Douceur, 
The word is formed from the Latin Domnus, or Dominus ; of 
which it is an abbreviature : Domnus is found in diverfe Latin 
authors of the barbarous age, Onuphrius aflures us, it was a 
title firft given the pope alone ; then to the bifhops, abbots, 
and others who held any ecclefiattical dignity, or were eminent 
for virtue and religion. At length it was ufurped by the mere 
monks, 
Some fay, the religious declined the title Dominus out of hu- 
mility, as belonging to God alone ; and aflumed that of Dom- 
nus, as exprefling inferiority, gua/z minor Dominus, Indeed, 
the appellation Domnus for Dominus appears very ancient, if 
we confider the furname of Julia, wife of the emperor Septimus 
Severus, who is called on medals, JVLIA DOMNA, for 
JULIA DOMINA. 

DOMAIN *, the inheritance, 
See DemEsne. 


with an s, in {peaking of 
RR. PP. Doms Claude du Ruble, and Jacques 


eftate, or poffeffion of any one. 


* Menage derives the word from Domanium, wrote in the bar- 
barous Latin for Dominium. See Domint UM, 


DOM-Boox. See the article Domes-Day, 

DOME, or Doom, fignifies judgment, fentence, or decree 
The homagers oath in the black- book of Hereford ends thus: 
So help me god at his holy Dome, and by my trowthe. 

Domez*, in architeéture, a fpherical roof; ora work of a fphe- 
rical form raifed over the middle of a building, as a church, 
hall, pavillion, veltibule, ftair-cafe, &¢, by way of crown- 
ing, or acroter. 


* The word is formed from the barbarous Latin, Doma, which 
fignified a roof, Or open porch; as is obferved by Papias. 
*Tis frequent in the corrupt Latin authors, who borrowed it 
from the Greeks, among whom Trullus, or Trallum is a 


common name for any round building ; fuch as the palace of 


Conftantinople, wherein was held the council thence called 
in Trullo, 


Domes are the fame with what the Italians call Cuppold's 3 
and we frequently Cupola’s : The Latins according to Vitrti= 
vius,; Tholi: See Curota. 

They are ufually made round ; though we have inftances of 

{quare ones; as thofe of the Louvre; and others that are 

polygons, as that of the Jefuits church in the Rue St. An. 

toine at Paris, They have ufually columns ranged around 
their out-fides, both by way of ornament, and to fupport thé 
vault. 

A Flat Dom is that whofe fweep, or contour, is lefS thah a 
hemifphere. 

Eye ofa Dome. See the article Eve. 

Dome, in chemiftry, the arched covet of a reverberatory fui 
nace. See REvERBERATORY. 

DOMES-Day, or Dooms-Da ¥-Book, Liber judiciarius vet 
cenfualis Anglia, the judicial book, or book of the furvey of 
England ; ‘a moft ancient record made in the time of William 
the Conqueror ; upon a furvey, or inquifition of the feyeral 
counties, hundreds, tithings, @&c, 

Its name is formed from the Saxon Dim, doom, judgment, 
fentence ; and Day, which has the fame force: fo that ‘Dame- 
Day is no more than a reduplicative, importing judgment 
judgment. 
The drift, or defign of the book, is to ferve as a regifter, by 
which fentehce may be given in the tehures of eftates ; and 
from which that noted queftion; whether lands be ancient 
demefne, or not, is {till decided, - Its contents are fummed up 
in the following verfes : t 

Quid deberent fifco, que, quanta tributa, 

Nomine quid cenfus, que vetligalia, quantum 

Quifque teneretur fecdali folvere jure, 

Qui funt exempti, vel quos angaria damnat, 

Qui fant vel glebae fervi, vel conditionis, 

uove manumilfus patrono jure ligatur, : 

This book is till remaining in the exchequer, fair atid legible ; 
confifting of two volumes, a Greater, and a lefs.; the greater 
comprehending all the counties of England, except Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Weftmoreland, Durkam, and part of 
Lancafhire ; which were never furveyed ; and except Effex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, which are comprehended in the leffet 
volume, which concludes with thefe words: Aino millefimo 
oétogefime fexto ab incarnatione domini, vigefimo vero regis Wil- 
belmi, Satta eff ifta dofcriptio non folum per hos tres comitatus; 
Sed etiam alias. é 
It is called Liber Fudicialis, by reafon a juft, and accurate de. 
{cription of the whole kingdom is contained therein; with the 
value of the feveral inheritances, &c, 
It was begun by five juftices, affigned for that purpofe in each 
county, in the year 108r, and finifhed in 1086. Cambden 
calls its; Gulielni Librum Cenfualum, king William’s tax- 
book, 
Our anceftors had many Dome-Books. We are told by In- 
gulphus, that king Alfred made a like regifter with that of 
William the Conqueror, It was begun upon that prince’g 
dividing his kingdom into counties, hundreds, tithings, &¢, 
when an inquifition being taken of the feveral diftri@s, it wag 
digefted into a regifter, called Dombac, q. d. the judgment. 
book, and was repofited in the church of Winchetfter ; whence 
it is alfo called the Winchefter-Baok, and Rotulus Winton. And 
upon the model of this domboc it is, that the Doom-Day of the 
conqueror was formed. 
That of king Alfred referred to the time of king Ethelred; 
And that of the Conqueror, to the time of Edward the Con- 
feflor: The entries being thus made, C, tenet Rex Gulielmus 
in Daminico, & valet ibi ducata, &c, Th aR By, valebat ; 
q. d. it was worth fo much Tempore Regis Eduardi, in the 
time of king Edward, 
There is a third Dom-Bae, or Domes-Day-Book in quarto, difs - 
fering from the other in folio, rather in form, than matter, Te 
was made by order of the fame conqueror; and feems to be 
the more ancient of the two. 
A fourth book there is in the exchequer, 
which, thougha very large volume, is on! 
the other two, 


called Domées-Day > 
ly an abridgment of 
Tt has abundance of pictures, and gilt letters 
at the beginning, whith refer to the time of Edward the Con- 
feffor. ‘ 


DOMESTIE, a term of fomewhat 
of fervant ; the latter only fignifying fuch as ferve for wages, 
as footmen, lacquies, porters, &¢. Whereas Domeftic compre. 
hends all who aét under a man, compofe his family, and live 
with him, or are fuppofed to live with him, Such are fecreta- 
ries, chaplains, @, 4 
Sometimes Dome/fic goes further, being applied to the 
and children, 

Domest re gown, Toga Domeffica. See Toca, 

DomeEstrevs, Acussinos; in antiquity, was a particular officer 
in the court of the emperors of Conftantinople, 

Fabrot, in his gloffary on Theophylax Simocatta, defines Do- 
mefticus to be any perfon intrufted with the management. of 
affairs of importance ; a countellor, cujas jidei graviores ali- 
cujus cure, & Sollicitudines contmittuntur, 


more extent than tha€ 


wife, 


Other: 


DOM 


Others hold, that the Greeks called Domeftict thofe who at 
Rome were called Comites; particularly, that they began to 
ufe the name Domefticus, when that of count was become a 
name of dignity, and ceafed to be the name of an officer in 
the prince’s family. 

Domeftici, therefore, were fuch as were in the fervice of the | 
prince, and affitted him in the adminiftration of affairs ; 
both thofe of his family, thofe of juttice, and thofe of the 
church, 


The Grand Domestic, Megadome/ticus, called alfo abfolutely 


the Domefticus,, ferved at the emperor's table, in quality of 
what we occidentals call Dapifer. Others fay, he was rather 
what we call a Majordomo. 


Domesricus Menfe did the office of grand fenefchal, or 


fteward, 


Domesticus Rei Domeftice acted as mafter of the houfhold. 
Domesrievs Scholarum, or Legionum, 


had the command of 
the referved forces called Schole Palatine, whofe office was to 
execute the immediate orders of the emperor. 

Domesticus Murorum, had the fuperintendance of all the 
fortifications. 

Domesricus Regionum, that is, of the eaft and weft, had the 
care of public caufes, much like our attorney oF follicitor 
general. 

Domesticus Icanatorum, or of the military cohorts. 

There were diverfe other officers of the army, who bore the 
appellation Dome/ficus, which fignified no more than com- 
mander, or colonel. Thus, the Domeftic of the legion called 
Optimates, was the commander thereof. 

Domusticus Chori, or Chantor, whereof there were two in 
the church of Conftantinople; one on the right fide of the 
church, and the other on the left. They were alfo called 
Pratopfaltes. 

Dom. Magri diftinguifhes three kinds of Domeftici in the 

church: Domeftic of the patriarchal clergy: Domeftic of the 

imperial clergy, that is, mafter of the emperor’s chapel: And 

Domefticus De/pinicus, or of the emprefs.—There was ano- 

ther order of Dome/fics, inferior to any of thofe abovemen- 

tioned, called Patriarchal Domeftics. 

Domesttcr was alfo the name of a body of forces in the Roman 
empire.—Pancirollus takes them to have been the fame with 
thote called Protectores; who had the chief guard of the empe- 

tor’s perfon, in a degree above the Pretorians; and who un- 
der the Chriftian emperors had the privilege to bear the grand 
ftandard of the crofs. 

They are fuppofed to have been 3500 before Juftinian’s time, 

who added 2000 more to the number. They were divided in- 

to feveral companies, or bands, which the Latins called Scholae, 
fome whereof are faid to have been inftituted by Gordian, 

Some of them were cavalry, and fome infantry. 

Their Commander was called Comes Domefticorum. 
DOMICELLARY Canons. Sce the article Canons. 
DOMIFYING, Domiricarion, in aftrology, thedividing 

or diftributing the heavens into twelve houfes; in order to 
erect atheme, or horofcope, by means of fix great circles, 
called Circles of Pofition. 
There are divers ways of Domifying, according to diverfe au- 
thors. That of Regiomontanus, which is the mott ufual, 
makes the circles of pofition pafs through the interfeétions of 
the meridian, and horizon. Others make them pafs through 
the poles of the world, or the equator ; and others through the 
poles of the zodiac. 

DOMINATION, in theology, the fourth order of angels, or 
bleffed fpirits in the hierarchy 5 reckoning from the feraphim. 
See Hig ARCHY, and SERAPH. 

St. DOMINGO Company. See the article COMPANY. 

DOMINI——~—Anns Domini. See the article ANNO. 

Bull in Coena Domini. See the article BuLy. 

DOMINIAL Offices. See the article OFFiceEs. 

DOMINICAL ® Letter, in chronology, properly called Sun- 
day-Letter, one of the feven letters of the alphabet ABCD 
EFG, ufed in almanacs, ephemerides, &c. to denote the 
fundays throughout the year. 

* The word is formed from Dominica, or Dominicus dies, lord's 

day, funday. 
The Dominical Letters were introduced into the calendar by 
the primitive chriftians, in lieu of the nundial letters in the 
Roman calendar. 
Thefe letters, we have obferved, are feven: and, that in a 
common year, the fame letter fhould mark all the fundays, 
will eafily appear 5 inafmuch as all the fundays are feven 
days a-part 5 and the fame letter only returns in every feventh 
place. 
But in biffextile, or leap year, the cafe is otherwife: for by 
means of the interealary day, either the letters muft be thruft 
out of their places for the whole, year afterwards, fo, e. gr. 
as that the letter which anfwers to the firft of March, thall 
likewife anfwer to the fecond, €&c. or elfe the intercalary day 
muft be denoted by the fame letter as the preceding one. 
This latter expedient has been judged the better, and accord- 
ingly ne fundays after the intercalary day have another Domi- 
st ber. 


DOM 


Hence, 19, As the common Julian, and Gregorian year con- 
fifts of 365 days, i.e. of 52 weeks, and one day ; the be- 
ginning of the year, every common year, goes backw 
by one day ; thus, 2. gr. if this year the beginning, or frit 
day fallona funday, the next year it will fall on faturday, 
the next on friday, &c. Confequently, if A be the Domi- 
nical Letter of the ptefent year, G will be that of the next 
year. 

2°, Asthe Julian, and Gregorian biffextile, or leap-year, 


confifts of 366 days, #. e. 52 weeks, and 2 days, the begin- 


ning of the next year after biffextile goes back 2 days. 
Whence, if in the beginning of the biffextile year, the Do- 
minical Letter were A, that of the following year will 
be F. 

©. Since in leap yeats the intercalary day falls on the 24th of 
February, in which cafe the 23d and 24th days are denoted 
by the fame letter ; after the 24th day of February the Domi~ 
nical Letter goes back one place: thus, if in the begin- 
ning of the year the Dominical Letter be A, it will afterwards 
be G. 
4°. As every fourth year is biffextile, or leap-year ; and as 
the number of letters is 75 the fame order of Dominica! 
Letters only returns in 28 years ; which, without the inter- 
ruption of biffextiles, would return in 4 years, - 
&°, Hence the invention of the folar cycle of 28 years; upon 
the expiration whereof the Dominical Letters are reftored fuc- 
ceffively to the famedays of the month, or the fame order of 
the letters returns. 


To find the Domintcat Letter of any given year : Seek the cycle 


of the fun for that year ; as directed under Cycre= and the 
Dominical Letter is found correfponding thereto. Where there 
are two ; the propofed year is biffextile ; and the firft ob- 
tains to the 24th of February ; and the laft for the reft of the 
year. 

By the reformation of the calendar under pope Gregory, the 
order of the Dominical Letters was again difturbed in the 
Gregorian year : for the year 1582, which at the beginning 
had G for its Dominical Letter; by the retrenchment of 10 
days after the 4th of O&tober, came to have C for its Dominical 
Letter ; by which means the Dominical Letter of the anciznt 
Julian calendar is four places before that of the Gregorian : 
the letter A in the former anfwering to D in the latter. 


DomrnicaL, in church-hiftory, The council of Auxerre, 


held in 578, decrees, that women communicate with their 
Donkinical. Some authors contend, that this Dominical was a 
linnen cloth, wherein they received the fpecies; as not being 
allowed to receive them in the bare hand. Others will 
have it a kind of veil, wherewith they covered the head. 
The moft probable account is, that it was a fort of linnen 
cloth, or handkerchief, wherein they received, and pre- 
ferved the eucharift in times of perfecution, to be taken on 
occafion. 
DOMINICANS, an order of religious, called in fome places 
Facobins, and in others, Predicants, or Preaching Fryars. See 
Jacosins, &ec, 
The Dominicans take their name from their founder Domi- 
nic de Gufman, a Spanifh gentleman, born in 1170, at Ca- 
larvega, in Old Caftile. He was firft canon and archdeacon 
of Ofma ; and afterwards preached with great zeal, and ve- 
hemence againft the Albigenfes in Languedoc, where he laid 
the firft foundation of his order. It was approved of in 12155 
by Innocent III. and confirmed in 1216, by a bull of Hono- 
rius II[. under the rule of St, Auguftin, and the title of 
Preaching Fryars. 
The firft convent was founded at Tholoufe, by the bifhop 
thereof, and Simon de Montfort. Two years afterwards they 
had another at Paris near the bifhop’s houfe 5 and fome time 
after, a third in the Rue St. Jacques, St, James’s-ftreet, whence 
the denomination of Jacobins. 
St. Dominic, at firft, only took the habit of the regular ca- 
nons, that is, a black cafloc, and rochet ; but this he quitted 
in 1219, for that which they now wear, which, it is pretend- 
ed, was fhewn by the bleffed virgin herfelf to the beatified 
Renaud d’Orleans. 
This order is diffuled throughout the whole known world. It 
has 45 provinces under the general, who refides at Rome; and 
12, particular congregations, oF reforms, governed by vicars 
general. 
They reckon three popes of this order, above 60 cardinals, 
feveral patriarchs, 150 archbifhops, and about 800 bifhops. 
Befide mafters of the facred palace, whofe office has been 
ftantly difcharged by a religious of this order, ever fince St. 
Dominic, who held it under Honorius IIT. in 1218. 
The Dominicans are alfo inquifitors in many places. The 
Dogmata of the Dominicans are ufually oppofite to thofe of the 
Francifcans. 
There are alfo nuns, or fifters of this order, called in fome 
places, Preaching Si Thefe are even more ancient than 


the fryars; St. Dominic having founded a fociety of religious 
maids, 


DON 
maids, at Proutiles, fome years before the inftitution of his 
order of men, viz. in 1206. 
Thete is alfo a Third order of Dominicans, both for men and 
women, 

DOMINIUM, Dominion, in the civil law, denotes the ab- 
folute power, or property of a thing, to ufe or difpofe of it 
how we pleafe, 

Direétum Dominium is the right alone of Dominium ; and Do- 
minium utile, the profit redounding from it. The wife etait 
the Dominium directum of her jointure, and the Domini- 
um utile pafles to her husband, With refpeét to fignory, he 


who pays rent, has the Dominium utile of the lands; and the j 


lord he pays it to the Dominium diredium. 

Dominium, Dominion, or Domaine, in our ancient cu- 
ftoms, denotes a rent due to the lord, where the property is 
not his. 


Affidatio DOMINORUM, See the article AFFIDATIO. 


DOMINUS, in ancient times, a title prefixed to a name; | 


DOR: 

founders, and their heirs, may give fuch chapels without the 
bithop. 

Gwin obferves, that the king might of ancient time founda 
free chapel, and exempt it from the jurifdiétion of the dio- 
cefan, So may he by letters patent give liberty to a common 
perfon to found fuch a chapel, and make it Donative not- 
prefentable. And the chaplain; or beneficiary, fhall be 
deprivable by the founder, or his heir, and not by the 
bifhop. And this feems to be the original of Donatives in 
England, 

All bifhoprics in antient time were Donative by the king. 
Again, where a bifhop has the gift of a benefice, it is pro- 
perly called a Donative, becaufe he Cannot prefent to 
himfelf. 


DONJON, in fortification, generally denotes a large ftrong 


tower, or redoubt of a fortrels, where the garrifon may re- 
treat in cafe of neceffity, and capitulate with greater advan- 
tage. See DUNGEON. 


ufually to denote the perfon either a knight, or a clergyman. } DONOR, in law, he who gives lands, or tenements to ano- 


See Vicz-DoMINUs. 


ther in tail—As Donce, is he to whom the fame are given. 


Though, the title was fometimes alfo given to a gentlerian} DOOR, in architecture, an aperture in a wall, to give en- 


not dubb’d ; efpecially, if he were a lord of amanour, See 
Dom, Sire, and GENTLEMAN. 
Reéto quando Dominus remifit. See theatticle Rec To, 
DONATION, Donarto, ana&, or contract, whereby 4 
man transfers to another, either the property, or the ufe of 
the whole, or a part of his effects, as a free gift. 
A Donation to be valid, and compleat, fuppofes a capacity 
both in the donor, and the donee ; and requires confent, ac- 
ceptance, and delivery : and by the French law alfo regiftry. 

DONATISTS, ancient fchifmatics in Africa, fo denominated 
from their leader, Donatus. . 

They had their origin in the year 3143 when, in the room 
of Menfurius, who died in the preceding year on his return to 
Rome; Cecilian was elected bifhop of Carthage; whom the 
people refuled to acknowledge, and to whom they oppofed 
Majorinus, who accordingly, was ordained by Donatus, bi- 
fhop of Cafe Nigre. They were condemned in a council 
held at Rome, twoyears after their feparation, and afterwards 
in another at Arles, the year following. 

The errors of the Donatifis, befide their fchifm, were, r. 
That baptifm conferred out of the church, that is, out of 
their fe, was null. 2, That there was no church but in 
Africa: all the reft of the churches they held as proftitute, and 
fallen, 

Donatus feems likewife to have given into the doétrine of 
the Arians, with whom he was clofely allied ; and accord- 
ingly, St. Epiphanius, Theodoret, and fome others, accufe the 
Donatifts of Arianifm. But St. Auguftin, Ep. 185. to Count 
Boniface, affirms, that the Donati/ts, in this point, kept clear 
of the etfors of their leader. 

In 344, under the empire of Theodofius the Great, there 
arofe a {chi{m among the Donati/ts themfelves, by which they 
were broke into two parties, For Parmenian, their bifhop, be- 
ing dead, fome ele&ted Primian, and were called Primianifts ; 
and others, Maximian, called Maximiani/ts. The Donatifts 
had likewife other appellations, as Circumcelliones, Manten/es, 
or Mountaineers, Campites, Rupites, 8c. 

They held three councils, or conciliabules; that of Cirta in 
Numidia, and two at Carthage. Conftantine decreed exile, 
and even death, againft the Donatifis. Conftantius, and Ho- 
norius, made laws for their banifhment 5 and Theodofius, and 
Honorius, condemned them to grievous muléts. 

DONATIVE, Donarivum, a prefent made any perfon, 
called alfo Gratuity. 

The Romans made large Donatives to their foldiers, Julia 
Pia, wife of the emperor Severus, is called on certain medals, 
MATER CASTRORVM, by reafon of the care fhe took of 
the foldiery, by interpofing for the augmentation of their Do- 
natives, &c, 

Donative was properly a gift made to the foldiery ; as Congia- 
rium was that made to the people. See ConGIARIUM. 
Salmafius, in his notes to Lampridius in his life of Helioga- 
balus, mentioning a Donative that emperor gave of three 
pieces of gold per head, obferves, that this was the common, 
and legitimate rate ofa Donative. Cafaubon, in his notes on 
the life of Pertinax by Capitolinus, obferves, that Pertinax 
made a promife of three thoufand Denarii to each foldier ; 
which amounted to upwards of g7 pounds fterling. The 
fame author writes, that the legal Donative was 20000 De- 
narii ; and that it was not cuftomary to give lefs, efpecially to 
the Pretorian foldiers ; that the centurions had double, and 
the tribunes, &c. more in proportion. 

Downartyve, in the canon Jaw, a benefice given, and collated 
toa perfon, by the founder, or patron; without either pre- 
fentation, inftitution, or induction by the ordinary. 

If chapels founded by laymen, be not approved by the dioce- 
fan, and, asit is called, /piritualized, they are not accounted 
proper benefices, neither can they be conferred by the bifhop, 

. but ee to the pious difpofition of the founders : fo that the 
ox. I. 


trance, and exit in and out of the building, or fome apart- 
ment thereof, “hae? 

Tt ought to bea rile, r. That the Doors of a houfe be as few 
in number, and as moderate in dimenfions, as poflible : for; 
in a word, all openings are weakenings. ; 

2. That they do not approach too near the angles of the 
walls; it being a moft glaring folecifm to weaken that part 
which muft weaken all the reft: a precept, well recorded, 
but ill praétifed by the Italians themfelves, particularly at 
Venice, 

3. That the Doors, if pofible, be right over one another; 
that void may bé over void, and full over full. P 

4. That, if poffible, they be oppofite to each other, fo as 
that one may fee from one end of the houfe to another: 
which will not only be graceful, but alfo convenient ; as it 
affords a means of cooling the houfe in fummer, by letting in 
air ; and of keeping out the wind in winter, which way {o- 
ever it fit. 

5. It is ot only ornamental, but fecure, to turn arches over 
Doors ; as it difcharges them ini great meafure of the fuperin- 
cumbent weight. 

The proportions of Dosis are adjufted by thofe of a man: in 
larger buildings they muft always be larger than in fmaller ; 
but in none fhould they be lef than 6 feet high, to admit a 
aman of juft ftature, erect ; and as the breadth of a man, with 
his arms placed a-kimbo, is nearly fubduple his height, the 
width fhould never be lefs than 3 feet, cs 

Some architeéts give us thefe dimenfions: in {mall buildings 
the breadth of the Door 4 feet, or 4 anda half; in middling 
buildings, 5 or 6; in large ones, 7 or 8: in chambers of the 
firft, 3 anda half, 34, or 4; of the fecond, 4, or 4 and 
ahalf; and of the third, 5» Or 63 inchurches, 7, or 8; in 
gates, g, 10, or 12: hence their height is eafily determined ; 
except for the gates of cities, which fhould only be # of their 
breadth. 

It is an obfrvation of Palladio, that the principal Door, or 
entrance of a houfe, muft never be regulated by any certain 
dimenfions, but by the dignity of the perfon that is to live in 
it: yet, to exceed rather in the more, thanthe le(s, isa mark 
of generofity 5 and may be excufed with fome foble emblem, 
or infcription, as that of the Conte di Bevilacqua over his 
large gate at Verona, where had been committed a like dif- 
proportion, Pater Fanua, Cor magis. 


Scenography of a Door. See the atticlé SCENoGRAPHY. 
Architrave Doors. See the article ARCHITRAYE, 
DORIC, in grammar.—The Doric Dialeé is one of the five 


Dialeé?s, ot manners of {peaking which obtained among the 
Greeks. 
pie firft Ha by the Saran, and particularly thofe 
of Argos; thence it pafled into Epirus. ia, Sici : 
lands of Rhodes, and Crete, es thi Sela ia 
In this Dialeé, Archimedes and Theocrittis wrote, who were 
both of Syracufe’; as likewife Pindar. 

In ftriétnefs, however, we fhould rather define Doric the 
manner of {peaking peculiar to the Dorians, after their recefs 


_ near Parnaflus, and Afopus; and which afterwards came to 


obtain among the Lacedemonians, &c, 

Some even diftinguifh between the Lacedzmonian, and Doric, 

but in reality they were the fame ; fetting afide a few parti- 

cularities in the language of the Lacedzemoniang 3 as is dhewn 

by Rulandus in his excellent treatife, de Lingua Gréca, ejuf- 

que Dialeétis, L. V. 

Befide the authors already mentioned to have written in the 

Doric diale&, we might add Archytas of Tarentum, Bion, 

Callinus, Simonides, Bacchylides, Cypfelas, Alcman, and 

Sophron. 

Moft of the medals of the cities of Grecia Magna, and Sicily, 

favour of the Doric diale& in their infctiptions ;  witneis. 
3U AMEPA- 


a 


f 
a 
f 
: 


DOR 


AMBPAKIOQTAN, AHOAAQNIATAN, AXEPONTAN, AXT- 
PITAN, HPAXAEQTAN, TPAXINION, @EPMITAN, KAY- 
AONIATAN, KOMIATAN, TAYPOMENITAN, &. Which 
fhews the countries wherein the Doric dialeét was ufed. 

The general rules of this dialect are thus given by the Port 

Royalifts. 

D’< Hre, d’o grand, a’¢ d’o éy d's Pa fait le Dore. 
D et fait uta; d's, 05 &y d’w av fait encore. 

Ofte 1 de Pinfini: &F pour le fingulier 

Se fert au feminin-du nombre plurier. 

But they are much better explained in the IVth book of Ru- 

Jandus; where he even notes the minuter differences of the 

dialeéts of Sicily, Crete, Tarentum, Rhodes, Lacedzmon, 

Laconia; Macedonia, and Theflaly. 

The abounds every where in the Doric: but this diale& 

bears fo near a conformity with the Molic, that many reckon 

them but one. ’ 

( Doric, in architecture, is the fecond of the five orders; being 

hit that between the Tufcan and Ionic, 
The Doric order feems the moft natural, aud beft proportion- 
ed of all the orders; all its parts being founded on the natural 
pofition of folid bodies. Accordingly, the Doric is the firft, 
and moft ancient of the orders of architecture, and. is what 
gave the firft idea of regular building.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 
28. fee alfo the article ARCHITECTURE. 

t At its firft invention it was more fimple than at prefent ; and 
when in after-times they came to adorn, and enrich it. more, 
the appellation Doric was reftrained to this richer manner, 
and the primitive fimple manner they called by a new name 
the Tufcan order. 

‘The tradition is, that Dorus, king of Achaia, having firft 
built a temple of this order at Argos, which he dedicated to 
Juno, occafioned it to be called Doric: though others derive 
its name, I know not how, from its being invented, or ufed 
by the Dorians. 

Some time after its invention they reduced it to the propor- 
tions, ftrength, and beauty of the body of a man, Hence, as 
the foot of a man was judged the 6th part of his height, then 
made the Doric colum, including the capital, 6 diameters 
high, 7. ¢. fix times as high asthick, Afterwards they added 
another diameter to the height, and made it 7 diameters ; 
with which augmentation it might be faid to be nearer the 
proportion of a man: the human foot, at leaft in our days, 

‘ not being a 6th, but nearly a 7th part of the body. 

The characters of the Doric order, as now managed, are, the 

height of its column, which is 8 diameters 5 its frize, which 

isenriched with triglyphs, drops, and metopes; its capital, 
which is without volutes ; and its admitting of cymatiums, 

‘The ancients, we have already obferved, had two Doric or- 

ders: the firft, which was the more fimple and maffive, they 

ufed chiefly in temples ; the fecond, which was the more light 
anid delicate, ferved in portico’s, and theatres, 

Vitruvius, indeed, complains of the Doric as very trouble- 

fome ahd perplexing, on account of the triglyphs, and me- 

i topes, foas {carce to be capable of being ufed, except in the 

} pycnoftyle, by putting a triglyph between each two columns, 

; J or in the arzoftyle, by putting three triglyphs between each 
two columns. 

'The moderns on account of its folidity, ufé it in large ftrong 

buildings ; as in the gates of cities, and citadels, the outfides 

; of churches, and other mafly works, where delicacy of orna- 

ments would be unfuitable. 

i The moft confiderable ancient monument of this order, is the 
theatre of Marcellus, at Rome, wherein the capital, the 
height of the frize, and its projeCture, ae much fmaller than 
in the modern architecture. 
Vignola adjufts the proportions of the Doric order thus: the 
whole height of the order, without pedeftal, he divides into 
20 parts, or modules; one of which he allows the bafe, 14 
to the fhaft, or fuft, one to the capital, and four to the en- 
tablature. 

The particular proportions, &c. of the feveral parts, and 
i members, fee under their refpective articles, Copumn, Ca- 
y PITAL, ENTABLATURE, PaprsraL, Bast, ARcHI- 
TRAVE, Frizz, and Cornicu. 

Doric Cymatium. See the article Cy mMATIUM. 

Doric, in mufic. The Doric Mode is the firft of theauthen- 
tic modes of the ancients. 
Its charaéter is to be fevere, tempered with gravity, and 
mirth : it is proper for occafions of religion, and war. It be- 

’ v : gins with D, Sol, Re. 

| Plato admires the mufic of the Doric mode; and judges it 
proper, to preferve good manners, as being mafculine, And 
on this account he allows of it in his common-wealth. 

‘The ancients had likewife their Sub-Doric Mode, which was 

, : one of their plagal modes. Its charaéter was to be very grave, 

: and folemn, It began with G Uf, a diateflaron lower than 

i ' the Doric Mode. 

} | DORMANT, is the herald’s term for the pofture of a lyon, 

or other beaft, born as fleeping in a coat of arms, 


Dormant, or DonMAR-TYLeEs. 


DOS 


DorMANn'T¢TREE, in building; a name the workmen frequént- 


ly give to a great beam lying a-crofs the houfe ufually called 
a Summer, 


) See the article TYE. 

DORMER, or Dormant, in architecture, denotes a win= 
dow made in the roof of an houfe, or above the entablature 5 
being raifed upon the rafters, i 
The Latins call it Lucerna, whenc¢e the French Lucerne, and 
our Luthern. ; 
There are diverfe*kinds; fquare, round; &¢. See Lu- 
THERN. 

DORMITORY *, a gallery in convents or religious houfes, 
divided into feveral cells; wherein the religious lodge or 
lie, &c. is : 

* The word is formed from the Latin Dormitorium, of dormire, 

to fleep. : 

It is deemed a crime ina religious to lie out of the Dormitory. 

By chap, XXII. of the rule of St. Benedi&t, it appears, that 

the ancient Dormitories were not divided into cells, but were 

a kind of large open wards, filled.with beds, as in our hof- 
pitals. 

Dormitory, is alfo ufed for a burying-place. 
CoEMETERIUM. ! 

DORSAL Nerves. See the article Nerves. 

DORSI Latiffimus, in anatomy. See the article Larissimus 
Darfi. 

Dorsi Longiffimus, a mufcle common to the loins, and: the 
back: it rifes from the upper part of the Os facrum, [lium 
and firft Vertebrae of the loins, and in its beginning is cone 
founded, if not the fame with the Sacrolumbalis. It runs 
upwards along the whole tract of the back, and is conneéted 
to every tranfverfe procefs in its way ; ending fometimes in 
the firft vertebra of the back, and fometimes in the firft of 
the neck.—See Tab, Anat, (Myal.) fig. 7.017. 17. 

Sacer Dorsi. See the article SAcER. 

DORSIFEROUS, or Dorstparous Plants, are thofe of 
the capillary kind; which are without ftem, and bear their 
feeds on the backfide of their leaves, 

DORSUM, inanatomy, is the hind part of the thorax; com- 
monly tranflated the Back, 

The Dorfum includes alfo the loins. See the article Lorns. 

Dorsum Manus, and Pedis, is the outfide of the hand, and 
foot ; or that part oppofite to the palm, and fole, 

Dorsum Naf, is the ridge of the nofe, which runs the whole 
length of that part. 

In thofe we call Roman nofes, the Dar/um is higher, and more 
prominent about the middle, than in the reft ; which part is 
called the Spina, or Spine. 

DOSE *, in pharmacy, &c. the quantity of a medicine to be 
taken at one time, 


See the article 


* The word is formed from the Greek, Sots, which fignifies 
gift, orathing given, from didwps, do, I give, 2 

A fecret in phyfic is nothing, unlefs the Do/e be known. In 

authors, and difpenfatories, that deferibe the fame remedy. 

frequently the Do/e is different ; which occafions a great dif. 

ference in its effect. i 

Dr. Cockburn has given us an effay towards determining the 

Dofes of purgative medicines, on mechanical principles, 5 
DOSITHEANS, DosirHer, an’ ancient fect among the 

Samaritans, 
Mention is made in Origen, Epiphanius, Jerom, and diverfe 
other Greek and Latin fathers, of one Dofitheus, the chief 
of a faction among the Samaritans; but the learned are not 
at all agreed, as to the time wherein he lived. St. Jerom in 
his dialogue againft the Luciferians, places him before our Sa- 
viour ;* wherein he is followed by Drufius, who in his an- 
fwer to Serrarius, places him about the time of Sennacherib 
king of Affyria: but Scaliger will have him pofterior to our 
Saviour’s time. And, in effect, Origen intimates him to. 
have been contemporary with the Apoftles; where he ob- 
ferves, that he endeavoured to perfuade the Samaritans, that 
he was the Meffiah foretold by Mofes. 
He had many followers 5 and his fect was ftill fubfifting at 
Alexandria in the time of the patriarch Eulogius; as appears 
from a decree of that patriarch, publifhed by Photius. In 
that decree Eulogius accufes Dofitheus, of injurioufly treating 
theancient patriarchs, and prophets; and attributing to him- 
felf the {pirit of prophecy. He makes him contemporary with 
Simon Magus; and accufes him of corrupting the pentateuch 
in diverfe places, and of compofing feveral books, direétly 
contrary to the law of God, 
Archbifhop Ufher takes Dofitheus to be the author of all the 
changes made in the Samaritan pentateuch ;_ which he argues 
from the authority of Eulogius. But all we can juftly gather 
from the teftimony of Eulogius, is, that Dofitheus corrupted 
the Samaritans copies fince ufed in that fect. But that cor- 
ruption did not pafs into all the copies of the Samaritan pen- 


tateuch,, 


DOU 


tateuch, now in ufe among us, which vary but little from 


the Jewifh pentateuch, 

And in this fenfe we are to underftand that paflage in a Sa- 
maritan chronicle, where it is faid, that Doulis, i. e, Dofi- 
theus, altered feveral things in the law of Mofes, 

‘The author of that chronicle, who was a Samaritan by. re- 
ligion, adds, that their high-prieft fent feveral Samaritans, to 
feize Doutfis, and his corrupted copy of the pentateuch. 


Epiphanius takes him to have been a Jew by birth, and to 


have abandoned the Jewifh party for that of the Samaritans. 
He imagines him likewife to have been the author of the {ec 
of the Sadduces ; this is inconfiftent with his being later than 
our Saviour. And yet the Jefuit Serrarius agrees to make 
Dofitheus the mafter of Sadoc, frém whom the Sadduces are 
derived, 

Tertullian, making mention of the fame Dofitheus, obferves, 
that he was the firlt who dared to reject the authority of the 
prophets, by denying their infpiration. But he charges that 
as acrime peculiar to this etary, which, in reality, is com- 
mon to the whole feét, who have never allowed any but the 
five books of Mofes for divine, 

DOTAL goods. See the article Goons, 

DOTE—Reéo de Dork, See the article Rrero. 

DOUBLE A/peft.—See the article AsPEcT. 

Dousxe Bajtion, See the article Bast 10N, 

Tnftances of Dounie Children, Doun.e Cats, DousLe 
Pears, &c. are frequent in the Philofoph, Tranfad, and elfe- 
where. See Monster, 

Sir John Floyer in the fame Tranfaétions, giving an account 
of a double turkey, furnifhes fome refletions on the produétion 
of double animals in general. Two turkeys, he relates, were 
taken out of an egg of the common fize, ‘when the reft were 
well hatched, which grew together by the fefh of the breaft- 
bone; but in all other parts were dittine. They feemed 
lefs than the ordinary fize, as wanting bulk, nutriment, and 
room for their growth, which latter, too, was apparently 
the occation of their cohefion, 

For, having two diftin@ cavities in their bodies, and two 
hearts 5 they muft have arofe from two cicatricula’s ; and 
confequently, the egg had two yolks; - which is no uncom- 
mon accident. He hada dried double chicken, he affures us, 
that, though it had four legs, four wings, &c. it had but one 
cavity in the body, one heart, and one head; and that this 
confequently, was produced from one cicatricula. 

So, Paraeus mentions a double infant, with only one heart : 
in which cafe, the original, or ftamen of the infant was one, 
and the veffels regular ; only, the nerves and arteries towards 
the extremities dividing into more branches than ordinary, 
produced thofe double parts. 

The fame is the cafe in the double flowers of plants, occafion- 
ed by the richnefS of the foil. So it isin the eggs of qua- 
drupeds, &c, 

There are, therefore, two reafons of duplicity in embryo’s : 
x. The conjoining, or connexion of two perfect animals ; 
and, 2. An extraordinary divifion, and ramification of the 
original veffels, nerves, arteries, €'c. 

Dovsce Defcant, in mufic. See the article Descant. 

Dovusre Dicfs. See the article Drxsis, 

Dovsre Eccentricity, See the article Eccentricity, 

Dovsre Fea. See the article Feast. 

Dovere Fever. See the article Fever. 

Dovsce Fiché, or Dovsre Fichy, in heraldry. A crofs is de- 

nominated double ficbé, when the extremities are pointed at 
each angle; that is, when each extremity has two points ; in 
contradiftinétion to fiché, where the extremity is fharpened 
away to one point. 
Leigh calls it double pitchy, which feems to be a miftake, 
Gibbon exprefles it by an oétagonal crofs, the two points 
whereof at each extremity are parted inwards by a fmall fpace 
ofaline. By which it is diftinguifhed from the crofs of 
Malta, the two points whereof proceed from a third point ; 
or acute angle between them, 

Dovsre Fine. See the article Fring. 

Douste Fugue. See the article Fucur. 

Dovsre Leiter, in grammar, a letter, which has the force and 
effe& of two ; as the Hebrew Z/ade, which is equivalent to J 
and § ; or the Greek &, or Latinx, &c. 

Thefe letters are evidently equal to two3 when we pronounce 
the Latin axis, or the Englith axillary, we give the » the 
fame found, as if it were wrote with two CC, accis, accillary, 
oracands, acfis, acfillary. 

TheGreeks have three Z, 2, ¥: The Latins only two X and 
Z. And moft of the modern languages have the fame, 

Dounre Meafere. See the article Measure. 

Dovpre Pedestal. See the article Pepest Ar. 

Dovete Plea, inlaw, is where the defendant alledges for him- 
felf two feveral matters in bar of the ation ; whereof, either 
is fufficient to effect his defire, in debarring the plaintiff, 

This is not admitted in the common law : for which reafon it 
is to be well obferved, when a plea is douéle, and when not; 


DOU 
for if'a man alledge feveral matters, one nothing dependaiit 
on another, the plea is accounted double; but if they be mu~ 
tually depending on each other, then it is accounted but /iig/e, 

Dovsre Plough, See the article Provcu, 

DovBix Point, in the higher geometry.—When all ‘the right 
lines tending the fame way with the infinite leg of any curve, 
do cut it in one only point, (as happens in the. otdinates of 
the cartefian, and the cubical parabola, and in the right lines 
which are parallel to the abfcifles of hyperbola’s, and. para- 
bola’s) then you are to conceive, that thofe right lines paf 
through two other points of the turye, -placed (as I may fay) 
at an infinite diftance. Which coincident interfection, whe- 
ther it bea finite, or an infinite diftance, Sir IGac Newton 
calls the double point. 

Dovstiz Pofition. See the article Posrrion. ca 

Dovere Qrarrel, duplex querela, 2 complaint made by a clerk; 
or other, to the archbifhop of the province, againit an in- 
ferior ordinary, for delaying juftice in fome. ecclefiaftical 
‘ene as to give fentence, inititute a clerk prefented, or- the 
ike, 

Its denomination feems owing to this, that it is commonly 
made both againft the judge, and him at whofe fuit juttice is 
delayed, : 

Dovsre Ratiz. See the article Dupre, 

Dovsre Roads. “See the article Roaps, 

Douste Tenaille, See the article TENAILLE, 

Dousre Time. See the article Timz. 

Dovere Vouk. See the article Va ULT, 

Dovere Vefel, in chemiftry, is when the neck of one bolt- 
head, or matrafS, is put, and well luted into the neck of atto- 
ther, 

Of thef there are diverfe kinds and forms, ufed in the-ci 
lation of fpirits, in order to their being exalted, and refin 
as highas canbe. See Circuration. 

Dousie wheeled plough. See the article Proucu, 


ed 


Dousxe winding fairs. See the article Srairs. 


Grafting by Douse incifion. See the article ENGRAF TING, 

Recovery with Dotare voucher. See the article Re COVERY, 

DOUBLED Column. See the article Cotumn, : 

DOUBLINGS, in heraldry, the linings of robes, or mantles of 
ftate; or of the mantlings in atchievements, 

Dovuritnc, in a military fenife, is the putting two ranks, -or 
files of foldiers, into one, 

When the word of command is, double your ranks, then the 
fecond, fourth, and fixth ranks are to march up into the firft; 
third, and fifth; fo that of fix ranks they make but three, 
leaving double the interval there was between them before, — 
But it is not fo when they double the half files, becaufe then 
three ranks ftand together, and the three others come up to 
double them ; that is, the firft, fecond, and third, are doubled 
by the fourth, fifth, and fixth; or on the contrary, 

Double your files, dire&ts each to march to that next to it 
on the right, or left, according to the word of command ; 
in which cafe the fix ranks are turned into twelve, the men 
ftanding twelve deep ; the diftance between the files. being 
now double of what it was before, a 

DousLineG a Cape, or Point, in navigation, fignifies the com- 
ing up with it, paffing by it, and leaving it behind the thip. 
The Portuguefe pretend to be the firft that ever doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, under their admiral Vafquez de Gama: 
but we have accounts in hiftory, particularly in Herodotus, 
of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, se, having done the fame 
long before them. 

DOUBLON, Dusfoon, a Spanith and Portuguefe coin, be-~ 
ing the Double of a piftole. See Py STOLE, 

There are dlfo double dubloons now Gurtent among us for’s 
pound 12 fhillings, ; % 

DOUBTING, the a& of withholding a full affent from any 
Propofition ; on fulpicion, that we are not thoroughly apprized 
of the merits thereof ; or from our not being able perempto- 
rily to decide between the reafons for, and againgt it, 

The Sceptics, and Academics, doubt of every thing: the 
charaéter of their philofophy is, not to allow any thing for 
true ; but to withhold the affent, and keep the mind free and 
in fufpence, See Sceprics, : 
The Epicureans truft their fenfes, and doubt of their reafon : 
their leading principle is, that our fenfes always tell truth; 
that they are the firft and only criterions of truth; and. that 
g0 ever fo little from them, and you come within the proper 
Province of doubting, 

The Cartefians, on the contrary, of all things bid us doudt 
our fenfes ; they are perpetually inculcating the deceitfulnels of 
our fenfes ; and tells us that we are to doubt of every one of 
their reports, till they have been examined, and confirmed by 
reafon. See CAR TrEsIANs, 

Dovsring, in thetoric, a figure wherein the orator appears 
fome time fluctuating, and undetermined what to do, or fay. 
What hall I do? fhall I apply to thofe I once negleéted! or 
implore thofe whe now forfake me! 

Tacitus furnifhes us with an inftance of doubting; almoft toa 
degree 


| 
| 
| 
: 


Teh Dg er rer 


DOW 


of ‘Tiberius, written to 
aut 


degree of diftraétion, in thofe words 


the fenate: Quid feribam, P.S. aut quomoca > 

. 4 z 2 q mie ad . 
quid omnina non feribam hoc tempore, Dui me deaque pejus 
perdant quam perire quotidie fentio, fi {cio. 


DOUCINE, in architecture, 2 moulding, of ornament on the 
higheft part of the corniche, in form of a wave, half convex, 
and half concave, See Lab. Archit. fs. 8 
The Doucine is the fame with a Cymatiun, 
Cymatium, and Guia rec?a, and mvery 

DOVE-T au *, in carpentry, the ftrongeft of all the kinds of 
jointings 5 wherein the tenon, or piece of wood that enters 
the other, goes widening to the extreme, and fo cannot be 
drawn out again, by reafon the tip, or extreme is bigger than 


or Gula, See 


the hole. 

% Te has its denomination from the tefemblance the tenon bears 
to a Dove's tail. ~The French call it queued aronde, {wallow’s 
tail; which name the Englifh themfelves alfo retain in forti- 
fication. 

DOVETAILING, in architecture, is a way of faftening 


boards, or timbers together, by letting one piece into another 
indentedly, with a Dove-tail joint. See DovE-T Ait. 

DOWAGER, Dortssa, (q. a. a widow endowed, ot that 
has ‘a jointure) a title, or addition applied to the widows of 
princes, dukes, earls, and perfons of high rank only. 

Oueen DowAGER. Sce the article QUEEN. 

DOWER, DorarivuM, or DoARIUM, a portion of lands, 
or tenements, which a widow enjoys for term of life, from 
her hufband, in cafe fhe furvives him; and which at her 
death, defcends to their children. 

Among, the Goths, the Dower was only the tenth part of the 
hufband’s cftate ; among the Lombards, a fourth ; among the 
Romans, and Sicilians, it was. a third ; which is the rate that 
ftill obtains among us, and moft other nations. 

Our law-books diftinguifh five kinds of Dower: viz. Dower 
per legem communem + per confuetudinem 2 ex affenfu patris: 
ad oftium ecclefie : and de la plus belle, 

Dower by the common law, is third part of fuch lands, as the 
hufband was fole feized of in fee, during the marriage ; 
which the wife is to enjoy during her life, and for which 
there lies a writ of Dower. 

Dower by cuftom, gives the wife, in fome places, half her hus- 
band’s lands, fo long as fhe lives fingle, as in gavelkind. And 
as cuftom may enlarge, fo may it abridge Dower and retrain 
it toa fourth part. 

In DoweEn ex affenfu_patris 5 
may have fo much Dower, 
on; but it ought not to exc 
lands, If this be done before marriage, 

Bure. 

Dower de la plus belle. By this fhe is endowed with the 
faireft, and belt part of her hufband’s eftate, 

Admeafurement of Dower. See ADMEASUREMENT. 

Afignment of DowER. See the article AssIGNMENT. 

Tenant in Dower. See the article TENANT. 

DOWNS *, a bank or elevation of fand, which the fea gathers 
and forms along its fhores ;_and which ferves it as a barrier. 

* The word is formed from the French Dune, of the Celtic Dum, 

4 mountain, Charles de Vifch. in his Compend. Chronolog. 

Eeond. € Progreff. Abbat. Clariff. B. Maria, de Dunis, fays, 

wallem reperit arenarum coltibus (ques incole Duynen vacant) 
undique cinctam. 

Ns are particularly ufed 

ft of the county of Kent; 


and ad oftium ecclefia, the wife 
45 fall be affigned, or agreed up- 
eed the third part of the hufband’s 
it is called a foin- 


for a famous road for fhips, along 
from Dover to the 


Dow 


the eaftern coa! 


‘ north Foreland, 
ia This road has excellent anchorage, and is well defended by the 
Hy | Bil caftles of Sandwich, Deal, and Dover. 
| t + | Here it is, the Englith feets ufually meet. We fay, the fleet 
} nit is yet in the Downs : failed from the Downs. f 
r DOWRY, Dos, is properly the money, or fortune, which 
the wife brings her hufband in marriage, to have the ule of 
it, during her marriage, towards fupporting the charge 
thereof. 


ge goods; by the 


Tt is otherwile called maritagium, marria! 
See DowER. 


Romans dos: and it differs from Dower. 

Among the Germans it was anciently cuftomary for the hus- 
band, to bring a Dowry to his wife. Romanis non in ufu fuit 
uxoribus Dotes retribuere ; ideo verbo genuino carent quo hoe 
dignofcitur 3 & rem ipfam in Germanorum moribus miratur 
Yacitus: Dotem, inguit, non uxor marito, fed uxort maritus 
affert. Spelman. 

At prefent, in Germany, 


the women of quality have but 
very moderate fortunes. For inftance, the princeffes of the 
electoral houfe of Saxony, have only 30000 crowns: thofe of 
other branches of the fame family, 20000 florins : thofe of 
Brunfwic, and Baden, only 1500 florins befides a fum for 
cloaths, toys, and equipages. Dif. de Trev. 
Dowry, is alfo ufed ina monaftic fenfé, for a fum of money 
given along with a maid, upon entering her in fome religious 
order, 
In France, the Dowry of perfons entering 2 monaftery, to 
make profeffion of a religious life, is limited by law. That, 
2. gr. given upon entering a monaftery of Carmelites, Urfe- 
fines, and others, not regularly founded, but eftablithed fince 


DOXOLOGY, an appellation given by the 


DRA 


the year 1600, by letters patents, miuft tiot exaeed the fur 
of 8000 livres, in towns where parliaments are held; nor 
6000, in other places. 4 

Greeks to the 
St. Luke, Glory be to God 
, &c. becaufe beginning with the Greek word 


erfe of the fecond chapter of 


off 


of,great Doxology : and the 
they call the /e/s Dosrology, 


Gloria Pa 


as b 
Philoftorgius, 
leffer Doxology. 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghoft. 
Father, by the Son, in the aly Ghof. 
be to the Father, in the Son, and the Holy Ghoft. 
Sozomen, and Nicephorus, give afourth, viz. Glory be to 
the Father, and the Son, in the Holy Ghoft. 
The firft of thefe Doxologies, is that in common ufe through- 
out the weftern church, It was firft inftituted about the year 
350, by the Catholics of Antioch, then called Ew/tathians. 
*Phe three others were compofed by the Arians: the fecond 
was that of Eunomius, and Eudoxus, and which was ap- 
proved by Philoftorgius. The three were all made about the 
year 341, in the council of Antioch, when they firft began 
to difagree among themifelves : Philoftorgius affures us, that 
Flavian, afterward patriarch of Antioch, was the author of 
the firft, or catholic Doxology 5 but Sozomen, and Theodoret, 
fay nothing of it; and Philoftorgius, an Arian author, fcarce 
deferves to be credited on his fingle word. 
There were anciently very great difputes, and principally at 
Antioch, as to the form of Doxology : that mottly ufed among 
the orthodox, was the fame as {till obtains; the reft were 
affeéted by the Arians, and other Antitrinitarians : yet, St. 
Bafil, in his book, on the Holy Spirit, defends the fecond as 
orthodox, and legitimate. 
Some authors write hymnology, as fynonymous with Doxa- 
logy : but there is a difference ; hymnology is applied to pfalms, 
or the recitation of pfalms ; and Doxology only to the little 
verle, Glory be the Father, &c, repeated at the end of each 
pfalm. 
DOZEIN. See the article DECEN NIER. 
DOZINERS. | See the article DeceEnNIER. 
DRACHM, APAXMH, an ancient filver coin, ufed among 
the Greeks. See CoIn. 
The Drachma is fuppofed by moft authors to have been the 
fame among the Greeks, with Denarius, or penny among 
the Romans, which was equivalent to four fefterces. 
Of this opinion is Budeeus, de Affe 5 who confirms it from the 
authorities of Pliny, Plutarch, Strabo, and Valerius Maximus, 
with whom dgxyun is fynonymous with Denarius. 
But this is no ftrong conviction, that the two moneys were 
precifely of the fame value : thofe authors, not treating expref= 
ly of coins, might eafily render the one by the other, proyi- 
ded there were no confiderable difference between them, 
Scaliger, in his differtation, de Re Nummaria, does not fay 
abfolutely, that the Denarius and Drachma were the fame 
thing ; but from a Greek paffage, in an_ ancient law, C. 
XXVI. Mandati, where the Drachma is faid to be compofed 
of fix Oboli, he concludes, that in the age of Severus, at leaft, 
the Denarius and Drachma were the fame. 
But Agricola, de Men/. & Ponder. L. IV. proves from Pliny, 
Celfus, and Scribonius Largus, that the Denarius only con- 
tained 7 ounces, and from Livy, Appian, Cleopatra, Se. 
that the Drachma contained 8: and maintains, that when 
fome Greek authors {peak of the ounce as only containing 7 
Drachms ; they do not mean the Aitic Drachm, but the Ro- 
man Denarius, which Greek authors render by Sexx/4i- 
Gronovius agrees with Agricola, viz. that the Drachma was 
the 8th part of an ounce. The opinion is confirmed by Ifi- 
dore, L. XIV. c. 24. by Fannius, who fays as much in ex- 
prefs terms, and by Volufius who divides the ounce into 24 
fcriptuli, or {cruples, whereof the Drachm comprehended three. 
Thus much fuppofed, and fuppofing likewife the ancient 
Roman ounce equal to the modern one, and of confequence 
40 grains lefs than the French, it follows, that the ancient 
Roman ounce weighed 536 French grains, and the Attic 
Drachma 67 grains, Laitly, fuppofing the filver at Athens 
of the fame finenefs with ours; and taking ours at the price 
it now bears, the Attic Drachma will be found equivalent to 
7 pence 3 farthings fterling. 
‘The Grecian way of accounting fums of money, was by 
Drachme: 10 of which were equal to 6 fhillings, 5 pence 


= penny 5 and 100 equal toa mina. 

DracHm, isalfo a weight, ufed by our phyficians 5 containing 
juft fixty grains; or 3 {cruples; or the 8th part of am 
ounce. 


DracHm was likewife an ancient Jewith money, haying om 
one fide a harp, and on the other fide a bunch of grapes. 

‘This coin was a half fhekel 5 and was fo called by the Jews. 
It is only the Grecks called it Deexn. Te was equal to two 
Attic Drachma, See SHEKEL. 


DRA- 


DRA 


Caput DRACONIS, Sce the articles Caput, and DRacow. 
Cauda Draconis, See the article Caupa. 


DRA 


DRACO, DRacon, inaftronomy, a ce a of the nor- 
i ; ftars according to Ptolemy, are 31 ; , e c 
sean anchnaing to Bayer, 33 ie and vat Sanguis DRAconis, See the articles Sancurs, and Dracon, 
cording B Mr. Flamiteed 49 Venter Draconis. See the article Venter. " 
: > 49. y ‘ 
i i itud . whereof areas} DRACONTIC Jfouth, the {pace of time wherein the moon 
A ke going from her afcendiag node, called Caput Draconis, returns 


j DRACONARIUS, in antiquity, Dragon-bearer. 


follows : ' 
Names and Struations of cf Longit. { Latitude. fz 
the STARS. 3 North. [8 
Oe fig ut mits. 
Laft of the Tail. Q 589 Ost 57 13°24 [4 
Another Subfeq, and Contiguous, 6 29 10]'57 30 55] 6 
Iz 33 10} 61°10 1of'6 
Laft but one of the Tail, Wh gt 58) 60 43: 40 4 
That follows this. © 11 25 15) 61 57 451-5 

1 

Preceding a Antepenultimate, T 0 31 19/65 21 so} 5 
Antepenultimate of the Tail. 3,03 11166 29 431 3 
Preceding in the laft Bend. sO 52 27/71 03 494 3 
Subfequent in the fame Bend. 12°20 34175 25 09] 3 
Preced. of two follow. the laft Bend. 9 58 34] 78 27 024 3 


10 
North in the third Bend. M™ © 42 of | 81 06 17 
Lait of thofe following the laft Bend. 2 


9 
Micidlein the wird Bend ; double. $ Sheen sian 34.9 /6 
Ih the Tongue. M, 20 


15 
Subfequent in third Bend. 


‘That over the eye. 7 ot 37175. 18 ag e, 
5 38 33178 10 38]; 
In the Mouth; double. ae ES 98 10 oy 6 
Preced: of two follow.the third Bend. 8, 20 24 53|86 52 52] 6 
20 
Subfequent in the fame 7 18 11186 54 30} 5 
« #1906 14174 11 6F6 
Preced. of the preced. &.in the Belly. 9 10 29184 07 35) 4 
Againit the Jaw. F 20 21 13/80 19 434-4 
Bright one in the crown of thehead, 23 35 sa) 58 26]2 3 
is 
Another and following. TM 29.25 24,84 29 go]; 6 
‘ Be 2 21 19/87 25 03] 6 
N. of 3. inthe firft Bend of the Neck. yp 18 12 211 81 48 48] 6 
South of the preced. A im the Belly. 6 46 10 84 50 a2] 4 
North of the fame Triangle. 12 02 00/83 30 27} 4 
3° 
Middle in the firft Bend. W 21 38 02/79 47 271.6 
South in the fame Bend. 25 31 25177 44 56] 6 
Behind in the firft Bend, w% 10 55 52} 80 49 31] 6 
9 35 57179 06 2845 7 
WH 3 29 55/81 35 55h 5 
35 
wm 6 44 17176 57 50} 6 
- 4 $2 03174 40 034 5 
Preced. of the 2d. A in the Belly. & 16 Of 14183 09 33] 5 
BM 15 20 52197 13 18] 5 
40 18 48 48177 44 3116 7 


(the preced. fide, 

N. in the D7 againit the 2d. Bend. of ¥ 13 10 55|82 51 o4]..3 
South of the fame Side. 3 29 26 46/81 48 28 4 5 
IL 4 56 12/78 38 10] 6 

North of the fecond A in the Belly. 4 20 32 52|80 37 38 


5 

South of that Triangle. VY 27 11 22|80 53 11] 6 
45 

North of thofe following, in the 28 34 21} 79 26 17} “4 

Informis near Cepheus’s arm 5 2 07 35177 29 col; 6 

double. 1 27 34177 19 45}.7 

South of thole following inthe O ¥ 16 17 23 78 07 154.5 


Draco Volans, among meteorologifts, a fat heterogeneous, 


earthy meteor, appearing long, and finuous, fomething in the 
fhape of a flying Dragon. ’ 

This fhape is fuppofed to arife from the hind part of the mat- 
ter of this meteor being fired with greater impetuofity than 
what comes firft out of the cloud ; and it is fuppofed that the 
broken parts of the cloud, and the fulphurous matter which 
adheres to them, form the apparent wings of this imaginary 
dragon. 

Several 
nations, as the Perfians, Parthians, Scythians, &c, boredra- 
gons on their ftandards; whence the ftandards themfelves 
were called Dracones, Dragons. The Romans borrowed the 
fame cuftom from the Parthians , or, as Cafaubon has it, from 
the Dacz 5, or, as Codin, from the Affyrians. 

The Roman Dracones were figures of dragons painted in red, 
on their flags ; as appears from Ammianus Marcellinus : but 
among the Perfians, and Parthians, they.were like the Roman 
eagles, figures in full relievo; fo that the Romans were fre- 
quently deceived, and took them for real dragons, 

The foldier, who bore the dragon, or ftandard, was called by 
the Romans Draconarius ; and by the Greeks Apanovaci@-, 
and AezxoylesoroeG- ; for the emperors carried the cuftom 
with them to Conftantinople. 

Pet. Diaconus Chrow. Ca/in. L. 1V.C. 39. obferves, that the 
Bajuli, Cercoftatarii, Staurophori, Aquiliferi, Leoniferi, and 
Draconarii, all marched before King Henry when he entered 
Rome, 


Vor. t, 


to the fame, 


DRACUNCULI, in medicine, a difeafe in children, wherein 


they feel a vehement itching ; fuppofed to arife from little 
worms, called Dracunculi, generated of a vifcid humour under 
the fkin, about the back, fhoulders, and arms. 

Children feized with the Dracunculi, become he€tic, and fearce 
receive any nourifhment at all, though they eat plentifully. 
The difeafe, however, is not fo peculiar to children, but that 
grown perfons have been fometimes affected with it. Theem- 
peror Henry V. is faid, to have died of it ; having had it 
from his birth, 

The women in Poland cure their children of the Dracunculis 
after the following manner: the child is wafhed, and bathed 
in warm water, wherein a quantity ‘of crumbed bread, and a 
handful of afhes have been caft, The water being poured 
off, and the bread gathered intoa maf; when they come to 
break it again the next day, they find in it an infinite quantity 
of fine hairs, which fome call Dog’s Hairs, and others, 
Worms ; and it is thofe hairs, or worms, which are fuppofed 
to be the caufe of the difeale, 

After thus bathing the children, they rub their fhoulders, and 
arms, with flour fteeped’ in vinegar, or honey ; upon which 
immediately there s on the fkin a great number of tuber- 
cles, like poppy-feed ; fuppofed to be the heads of worms, 
Thefe-they fcrape off as fait as they appear; otherwife they 
withdraw beneath the fkinapain, The operation is repeated 
till fuch time as no more tubercles arife, 

The Dracunculi is a difeate little known in England. The 
editors of the Leipfic a&ts, {peaking of it, in the tome for the 
month of October 1682, call the bodies, which put forth at 
the pores after bathing, thick hairs, corpufcula pilorum craffio~ 
rum inftar denfa & fpiffa, and not fine flender hairs, as Degori 
calls them. They add, that thefe little corpuftles are hence 
called Crinones ; and by reafon of their devouring the food, 
which fhould nourifh the children, Coniedones. Velfchius, 
ina curious differtation on the fubject, calls them Capillary 
Worms: exercitatio de vermibus capillaribas infantum. 

As to the nature and figure of thef little bodies, the fame 
editors. obferve, that the microfcopes have put it paft doubt, 
that they are real living animals, ofan afh-colour, having two 
long horns, two large round eyes, and a long tail’'termi- 
nated with a tuft of hair; but that it is difficult to draw them 
out whole, by feraping the child’s body ; in that being ‘very 
foft, the leaft rubbing bruifes them, and breaks them,’ “See 
Supplement, article Dracunevuny, ; 


DRAG, in building.—a door is faid to drag, when in opening 


and fhutting it hangs, or grates upon the floor, 


DRAGOMAN *, or DaoomAn, a term of general ufe 


through the eaft, for an interpreter, whofe office is to'to facili- 
tate commerce between the orientals, and occidentals, 

* The word is formed from'the Arabic, Targemanz, ot Targiman, 
of the verb Taragem, be has interpreted. Brom Dragoman, the 
Italians formed Dragomano, and, with anearer relation to its 
Arabic etymology, ‘Tureimanno ; whence the French, and our 
Trucheman, as well as Drogoman, and Drogman. 


DRAGON, in aftronomy. Dragon's head, and tail, caput 


& cauda Draconis, are the nodes of the planets ; or the twa 
points, wherein the ecliptic is interfe@ted by the orbits of the 
planets ; and particularly that of the moon 3 making with it 
angles of five degrees, 

One of thefe points looks northward ; the moon beginning 
then to have northward latitude: and the other fouthward ri 
where fhe commences fouth, 

This her deviation from the ecliptic feems (according to the 
fancy of fome) to make a figure like to that of a Dragon, 
whofe belly is, where fhe has the greateft latitude ; the inter, 
fe&tions reprefenting the head and tail, from which refem- 
blance the denomination arifes. . 

But note, that thefe points abide not always in one place, but 
have a motion of their own in the zodiac, and retrograde-wile 
almoft three minutes a day ; compleating their circle in about 
1g years: fo that the moon can be but twice in the ecliptic, 
during her menftrual period ; but at all other times will have 
latitude, -as they call it. 

It is in thefe points of interfe&tion that all ¢clipfes happen. 
They are ufually denoted by thefe charaéters 63 Dragon’s head, 
and @ Dragon’s tail. 


Dracon’s Blood*, ‘anguis draconis, in medicine, a refinous fub- 


ftance brought from the eaft, of confiderable uf, as an ag- 
glutenant, againft fluxes, &c, 

* It derives its name Dragon's Blood from the rednefs of its co- 
jour, and gives its name Dragon to the tree that yields ir. 
Some botanifts talk of the figure of a Dragon, finely repre- 
fented under the rind of the fruit of that tree. But this is a 
mere fiction, 
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‘ ‘The ancients hada notion, that the Dragon fighting with the 
‘elephant, fucked all its blood through its eyes and ears; that 
the elephant falling down dead, crufhed the Dragon ; and that 
from their blood, thus mixed on the ground, arofe what they 
called Dragon's Blood, which they held in high efteem.—This 
is the account given by Solinus, Pliny, Ifidore, and others 
after them ;. but this combat is a mere fable, originaly invent- 
ed by the merchants. 
The genuine Dragon’s Blood is the juice, or refin of a large 
tree, culled Draco Arbor, the Dragon tree, growing 1 Afri- 

as wellas in China. The refin 1s of a 

diffolves when brought towards the fire : 
but ic diflolves with much 


ta, and America, 
dark red, and cafily 
if caft into the fire, it flames 5 
difficulty in any liquor. 
Tt is a good altringent ; and is ufed in heemorrhages, and dy- 
fenteries; as alfo to faften the teeth, and itrengthen the gums. 
"There is alfo'a counterfeit Dragon's Blood, made of the gum 
| of the cherry, or almond-tree, diffolvedy and boiled in a 
© tin@ure 6f Brazil wood ; but this is of no ufe, except for ex- 
of horles. } 

', in heraldry. A Lyon Dragonnee, 3s where 
a Lyon ; the other half going off like 


ternal difea 
| DRAGONN 
the upper half refembl 
the hind part of a Dre 
The like ma 
DRAGOONS *, in war, an order of foldiery, _ who march 
on horfe-back, and fight on foot, though fometimes, too, on 
horfe-back. 
* Menage de 
hich in V 
ibly derived fron 
1¢5 fo cariy 3 aS 


On. 
be faid of any other beaft as well as the lyon. 


s the word Dragoon from the Latin Draconarius, 

fed to ignify. foldier. _ But it is more 

n the German Tragen, or Draghen, which 

ign being infantry carried on horfeback. 

Phe Dragoons are ufually pofted in the front of the camp 
and march firft to the charge, like a kind of exfans perdus.— 
They are ufually reputed as belonging to the infantry, and in 
that quality have colonels, and ferjeants 5 but they have cor- 
nets, too, likecavalry. In the French army they are faid to 
ride without boots. 
Their arms are a fword, fire-lock, and bayonet. In the 
French fervice, when the Dragoons march on foot, their offi- 
cers bear the pike, and the ferjeants the halbert ; neither of 
which are ufed in the Englifh fervice. 

i DRAGS. See the article Sz a~DraGs. 

DRAMS., See the article CorpraLs. 
DRAMA *, in poetry, a piece, or poem, compofed for the 
flage. 

* The word is Greek Spay, which literally fignifies Adion 5 
by-reafon in Drama’s, or dramatic poems, they aét, or re- 
prefent Aéions, as if they really paffed. 

A. Drama, or as we popularly call it, a Play, is a compofition 

either in profe or verfe, confifting, not in the fimple recita- 

tion, but in the a€tual reprefentation ofanaction, _ 

y Our Drama's, are tragedies, comedies, and farces: for thofe 
grotefque entertainments, lately introduced upon the ftage, 
{earce deferve the appellation, 
Some critics take the book of canticles for a Drama, or Dra- 
matic poem: others maintain the fame of the book of Job. Some 
fcrupulous authors would reftrain Drama to ferious pieces ; as 
tragedies : but with refpeét to the etymology, a comedy is as 
much.a Drama, asa tragedy. ‘ : 
The primary parts of the Drama, as divided by the ancients, 
are the Prota/is, Epitajis, Cataftafis, and Cata/trophe —The 
fecondary parts, are the Aéts and Scenes.——The acceflary 
parts, are the Argument or Summary, the Prologue, Chorus, 
Mimus, Satura, and Atellana.—Laftly, the Epilogue which 
pointed out the ule of the piece, or conveyed fome other notice 
to the audience in the poet’s name. 

| DRAMATIC, in poetry, is an epithet given to pieces wrote 

1, | for the ftz 

For the laws of Dramatic poetry. 

} CHARACTER, FABLE, &e. 

Sib Dramatico. See thearticle Sryrz. 

PRAPERY *, in painting, and fculpture, the reprefentation of 

the garments, or cloathing of human figures. 
* The word is French Draperie, formed from Drap, cloth. 


See Uniry, Action, 


In the general fenfe, Drapery includes not only the garments, 
a but alfo the tapiftry, linens, and moft other things that are 

not carnations, nor land{capes. 

‘The art of Drapery confifts chiefly in three points, viz. the 

ordering of the folds, or plaits; the different quality .of the 

¥ ftuffs ; and the variety of their colours, 

‘As to the folds, they fhould be fo managed, that you may ea- 

fily perceive what it isthat they cover, and diftinguifh it from 

any thing elf, For initance, that you fee itis an arm that 
is under the Drapery, andnot aleg, &c... The folds, again 
mutt be large, as breaking, and dividing the fight the lefs. 
‘There fhould likewife be contraft between, them, otherwife 
the Drapery will appear {tiff 
‘ The quality of the ftufts fhould likewife be well confidered 5 


fome making their folds abrupt, and harfh, and others. more 
foft, andealy, The furface of fome, again; has a luftre, others 
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are dull: fomeare fine, and tranfparent; others ftrong, and 
folid. 

The variety of colours, when well managed makes the great 
beauty of a painting; all being not equally amicable, and 
friendly with refpect to each other ; and fome are never to be 
placed near certain others. 

M, de Piles gives abundance of good obfervations, relating te 
Drapery. ‘Their fir effeét, he obferves, and that which the 
painter ought to have principally in view, is, that they exprefs 
the-thing they-are fuppofed to cover: and they muft never be 
made to adhere, and itick to the parts of the body: a great 
lightnefs, “and motion of the Drapery, are only proper. for 
figures in greatagitation, or expofed tothe wind, “Fhe nudities 
of the figures fhould always be defigned, before the painter pro- 
ceed to the Draperies: Paolo Veronefe excelled in Drapertes. 

DRASTIC, a ftrong and powerful medicine , more particu- 
larly, ‘a purgative that works with fpeed, and vigour ; as Ja- 
lap, Scammony, and the other ftronger cathartics. 

DRAUGHT, in medicine. See the.article Pori0N, 

Draveut, in trade, is an allowance made in the weighing of 
commodities; the fame as clough, See CLouGH. 

Draucur, inpainting, &c. See the article Deston. 

DRavGHT, or, as it is pronounced, DraFT, in archite@ure, 
the figure’of an intended building defcribed on paper 5 where- 
in is laid down by feale and compas, the feveral di ifions, and 
partitions of the apartments, rooms, doors, paflages, conve- 
niencies, &c, in their due proportion. 

It is ufual, and even exceedingly convenient, before a building 
is begun to be raifed, to have Draughts of the ichnography, 
or ground-plot of each floor, or ftory 5 as alfo of the form 
and fafhion of each front, with the windows, doors, orna- 
ments, &¢. in an orthography, or upright. 

Sometimes the feyeral fronts, &'c. are taken, and reprefented 
in the fame Draught, to thew the effe& of the whole build- 
ing, this is called a fcenography, or perfpeétive. Sec SCENO- 
GRAPHY, 

Reduétion of a DRAUGHT. 
PENTAGRAPH. 

DRAW,.—A fhip is faid to draw fo much water, according to 

the number of feet fhe finks into it. 
Thus, if fifteen feet from the bottom of her be under water, 
or if he fink into the water fifteen feet perpendicularly, » fhe 
is {aid todraw fifteen feet water ; andaccording as fhe draws 
more, or lefs, the is faid to be of more, or lefs Draught. 

Draw, in the foréft-law. See the article Doc-draw. 

DRAW-BACK, -in commerce, a rebate, or difcount upon the 
price of commodities, purchafed on certain conditions. See 
RegaTe, and Discount. 

DRAW-BRIDGE, a bridge made after the manner of a floor, to 
be drawn up, or let down, as occafion ferves, before the gate 
of a town or caftle. 

Drawine Medicines, or Drawers. See Epispasrics, and 
RiPENERS. 

Drawine of gold, or filver, isthe paffing it througha number 
of holes in an iron, each lefs than other, to bring it into a 
wire. Sce Wire-drawing. 

Drawine of a bill of Exchange, is the writing, figning, and 
giving it to the perfon who has already paid the value, or 
content thereof, to receive it in another place. 

A perfon fhould never drawa bill of exchange, unlefs he be 
well aflured, it will be accepted, and paid. See Binu of £x- 
change. 

DrawinNG, inpainting, &c, See DrstGNinG, and CounTErR- 
DRAWING. 

DrawING, among hunters, is when they beat the buthes after 
a fox, 

Drawinc ami/s, is when the hounds, or beagles hit the {cent 
of their chace the contrary way, fo as to purfue it up the 
wind, when they fhould have done it down the wind. 

DrawinG on the flat, is when the hounds touch the fcent, and 
draw on till they roufe or put up the chace. 

Fine-DRAWING, See the article FiwE-drawing. 

DRAY Plough. See the article ProucH. 

DRENCH, among farriers, a phyfical draught, or potion 

iven a horfe, by way of purge. 

DRENCHES, or Drences, Drenex, or THRENGI, in 
our old cuftoms, a term about which the lawyers and anti- 
quaries are a little divided. See THRENGUS. 

Drenges, fays an ancient manufcript, were tenentes in capite > 
according to Spelman, they weree genere waffallorum non igna 
bilinm, cum finguli qui in domes-day nominantur fingula poffide- 
rent maneria: fuch, asat the coming in of the conqueror, be- 
ing put out of their eftates, were afterwards upon complaint 
reftored thereto; for, that, they, being before owners thereof, 
were neither in auxilio, nor concilio againft him, 

DRESSING of meats, the preparing them for food, by means 
of culinary fire. 

The defign of dreffing, is to loofen the compages, or texture 
of the flefh, and difpofe it for diffolution, and digeftion in the 
ftomach\ Flefh not being a proper food without dre/fing, is 

alledged 


See the article REDUCTION, and 


alledged as an argument, that man was not intended by na-} 
ture for a carnivorous or flefh-eating animal, | 
The ufual operations are roafling, boiling, and flewing—In 
roafting, it is obferved, meat will bear a much greater‘and 
longer heat than either in boiling, or fewing ; and in Joiling 
greater and longer than in fewing, The reafon is, that rea/?- 
ing being performed in the open air, as the parts being exter- 
nally to warm, they extend and dilate, and fo gradually let 
out part of the rarefied included air, by which means the in- 
ternal fucceffions, on which the diflolution depends, are much 

* weakened, and abated ; boiling being performed in water, the 
preffure is greater, and confequently, the fucceffions to lift up 
the weight, are proportionably ftrong ; by which means the 
coétion is haftened : and even in this way there are great diffe- 
rences ; for the greater the weight of water, the fooner is the 
butinefs done. 

In ficwing; though the heat be infinitely fhort of what is 
employed in the other ways, the operation is much more 
quick, becaufe performed in a clofe veffel, and full, by 
which means the fucceflions are more often repeated, and 
more ftrongly reverberated. Hence the force of Papin’s 
digeftor; and hence an illuftration of the operation of di- 
geftion. 7 
Boiling, Dr. Cheyne obferves, draws more of the rank, 
ftrong juices from meat, and leaves it lefs nutritive, more 
diluted, lighter, and eafier of digeftion : roa/ling, on the other 
hand, Jeaves it fuller of the ftrong, nutritive juices, harder to 
digeft, and needing more dilution, Strong, grown, and adult 
animal food, therefore, fhould be boiled; and the younger, 
and tenderer, roa/ted. 

DressinG of hops. See the article Hops. 

DRIE, or Dry. See the article Dry. 

DRIFT of the forc/t, an exact view, or examination of what 
cattel are in the foreft ; that it may be known, whether it be 
overcharged, or not, and whofe the beafts are ; and whether 
they are commonable beafts, or not. See Forest, and 
Common. 

Dairt-Sait, ina fhip, a fail ufed under water; veered out 


right a-head, by fheets, as other fails are: its ufe being to 
keep the fhip’s head right upon the fea, ina ftorm; and to 
hinder a fhip’s driving too faft in a current ; with which view 
it is generally ufed by fifhermen, efpecially in the north-fea. 
DRINK, a part of our ordinary food, in a liquid form, fery- 
ing to dilute, and moiften the dry meat. 
The Drinés, in different countries, are different. Thofe ordi- 
narily ufed among us, are, water, malt-liquors, and wine. 
The extraordinaries, are, cyder, punch, brandy, tea, ftrong 
waters, €9c See each under its proper article Cyprr, &c. 
The Adalt-Drink brewed in England, in one year, Cham- 
berlayne affures us, amounts to very neartwo millions of bar- 
rels ftrong and fmall. 
Water, Dr. Cheyne obferves, was withoutall difpute the pri- 
mitive, original drink of man, as it isthe only fimple fluid 
(for there are but three more in nature, mercury, light, and 
air, none of which is fit for human Drin&) fitted for diluting, 
moiftening and cooling; the only endsof Driné appointed by 
nature: and happy had it been for the race of mankind, had 
other mix’d, and artificial liquors never been invented. Water 
alone is fufficient, and effectual for all the purpofes of human 
wants in Drink. Strong liquors were never defigned for com- 
mon ufe. They were formerly kept, here in England, as 
other medicines are, in apothecaries fhops, and prefcribed by 
phyficians, as they do diafcordium, and venice treacle, to re- 
frefh the weary, {trengthen the weak, and raife the low- 
fpirited, The effect of the ordinary ufe of wine, and fpirituous 
liquors, as natural caufes will always produce their effects, is 
to inflame the blood into gout, ftone, and rheumatifm, fevers, 
pleurifies, fmall pox, &c. to draw up the juices, and fcorch and 
fhrivel the folids, ‘Thofe, whole appetite, and digeftion is 
good, and entire, never want ftrong liquors to fupply them 
with fpirits : fuch fpirits are too volatile, and fugitive for any 
folid, or ufeful purpofes of life. ‘Two ounces of fiefh meat, 
well digefted, beget a greater ftock of more durable, and ufe- 
ful fpirits, than ten times as much ftrong liquors, 
All ftrong liquors are as hard to digeft, and require as much 
labour of the concoétive powers, as ftrong food it felf. Wa- 
ter is the only univerfal diffolvent, or menftruum, and the 
moft certain diluter of all bodies proper for food. There are a 
great many {pirituous liquors, which not only will not diffolve, 
but which will harden, and make more indigeftible, certain 
parts efpecially the falts of bodies, wherein their active quali- 
ties, that is, thofe which can do moft harm to human conftitu- 
tions confift. And we have known perfons of tender conftitu- 
tions, who could neither eat, nor digeft, upon drinking wine, 
who, by drinking at meals common water, warm’d, have reco- 
vered their appetites,and digeftion, and have zhriven,and grown 
gplump. It is true, ftrong liquors by their heat and ftimulation 
‘on the organs of concoétion, by increafing the velocity of the 
motion of the fluids, and thereby quickening the other animal 
funétions, will carry off the load that lies upon the ftomach, 
with more prefent chearfulnefs, But then, befide the future 
damages of fuch a quantity of wine to the ftomach, and the 
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fluids by its heat, and inflammation, the food is burried into 
the habit unconcoted, and lays a fouridation for ‘a fever, a fit 
of the colic, or fome chronical difeaie, Effay on‘tHealih, &c. 
P- 475 & fegg. 

DRrink1nG-Glaffes. See the article Guasses, 

DRIP, in archite€ture. See the article LARMIEB. 

Drips, is alfo uled in building fora kind of fteps, on flat roof, 
to walk upon, é 
This way of building is much nfed in Ttaly ; where the roof 
is not made quite flat, but a little raifed inthe middle ; with 
Drips, or fteps, lying a little inclining to the horizén, — S¢e 
Roor. 

DRIVE, in the fea languege.—A hhip is faid to drive when an 
anchor being let fall, it will not hold her faft, but\that the 
fails away with the tide, or winds 
The beft way to prevent this, is to veer out more cable; for 
the more cable fhe has, the furer, and fafet the ridés 5” or elle 
to let fall more anchors, 

Alfo, when 2 fhip is a-hull, ora-trys they fay, the drives to 
leeward, or in with the fhore, according to the way fhe makes, 

Woel-Drivers, . Sée the article Woon, AG 

DROGMAN. See the article Dk AGOMAN- 

DROIT, Jus, in our law-books, fignifies right, or lat - 
whereof fome diftinguifh fix kinds, viz.—r. 'Fus recuperandi, 
right of recovering: 2. us intrandi, right of entring 5 
3. Jus babendi, right of having: 4. Fus retinendi, right-of 
retaining: 5. ‘fus percipiendi, right of receiving; 6, Fus 
poffidendi, right of poflefing. See Law, and Rigur 3; as 
allo Recrum, Enrry, Possession, &e. 

Monftrans de Drove. See the atticlé Mons TR ANS. 

DROPAX, aPoanaz, in pharmacy} an external medicine, in 
form of a plaifter, ufed to take off the hairs from any, part. 
See Hain, and Duprnatory. 

The Dropax is of two kinds, /imple, and compound —The/imple 
is made of an ounce of dry pitch, and two-drachms of oil. 

The compound is made with pitch, wax, colophony, common 
falt, bitumen, fulphur, vivum, pepper, euphorbium, cantha- 
rides, and caftor.—There are alfo other ways of making it, 
to be found in the difpenfatories. 

Tt was anciently much in ufe alfo to warm the parts, to draw 
the blood and fpirits to them, and to cure atrophies, To this 
purpofe it was applied hot on. the part affected, after fink 
thaving it; and was pulled off again before quite cold, then 
heated a-frefh, and applied again; and the operation thus re- 
peated, till the part were rendered very red. f 


-| DROPPING, or Daipring, a term ufed among falconers, 


when a hawk mutes dire&tly downwards, in feveral Draps,not 
throwing out her dung ftraight forwards. 

DROPS, in meteorology. See the article Rain, tA 
The fpherical form, into’ which the Drops of fluids confor: 
themfelves, is a phenomenon that has a little perplexed the 
philofophers.—T he folution commonly given, was, that the 
equable, uniform preffure of the ambient, or incumbent at- 
mofphere clofed them into this form.—But this account will 
no longer pafs; now that we find the phenomenon holds in 
vacuo as well as in air, 

The Newtonian philofophers, therefore, afcribe it to their 
attraction, which being greater between the feveral particles 
of the fluids, than between them, and thofe of the medium 
they are, as it were, concentrated, and brought as near each 
other, and into as little compafs, as may be: which cannet 
be, without their being {pherical * 
* Thus, Sir Ifaac Newton: Gutte enim corporis cypufoue 
ut figuram globofam inducere conentur, facit muti 
Suarum attractio ; erdem modo quo terra mariague in + ita~ 
tem undique conglobantur, . partium fuarum attradlione mutha, 

qua eft gravitas. Opt. p. 338. 

Drops, in medicine, a liquid remedy, whofe dofe is.eftimated 

by a certain number of Drops. 
A little lownefs of fpirits, tays Dr. Cheyne, {peaking of the 
fofter fex under fits: of the vapours, €5c, requires Drops. 
which pafs readily down under the notion of phyfic: Dave 
beget drams, and drams beget more drams, till they come 
to be without weight, and without meafure.” Higher, and 
more fevere fits, begot by thefe, bring forth farther neceflity 
upon neceflity of Drops, drams, and gills, till at Jatt, tc, 
Effay on Health, i 

Englifb Drops, or volatile Englifs Drops, gutte anglican, is a 
liquor drawn by fire from a great number of ingredients, and 
found'a powerful remedy againft coagulations of ‘the blood, 
obftructions, apoplexies, malignant fevers, fmall-pox, fc. 
Its inventor was Dr.Goddard, a phyfician of London, King 
Charles IJ, had much’ ado ‘to purchafe the fecret of him, 
though he offered 5000 pounds for it: However, he prevailed 
at length ; ‘but thé phyfician looked on it as. a favour done 
the prince, to impart it to him on fuch terms.—Hence it is, 
that the remedy ‘took the name of gutie anglicane, See 

Gutre Anglicane. 

Drops, Guttz, in archite€ture, an ornament'in the doric en- 
tablature, reprefenting Drops, or little bells, immediately un- 
der the triglyphs.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 28. lit. e and o. Sve 
allo TRicgtypx. 
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DROPPER. See Fisutnc. | length drawn forth, atid brought again to life. 
DROPSY *, ‘YAPOY, in medicine, a prcter-natural colle- | _fup. /it penes ipfum fides t : 
tion of ferum, or water, in fome part of the body; ora DRUG, in commerce, a general name for all fpices, and 


Pechiin. «i 


too great proportion thereof in the blood. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek vdeo, water. 

The Dropfy acquires different names from the different parts it 
afflias, or the different parts the waters are colle&ted in.— 
That of the abdomen, or lower belly, called fimply, and 
abfolutely Drop/j, is particularly denominated Afcites—That 
of the whole habit of the body, Ana/arca, oF Leucophleg- 
matia,—That of the head, Hydrocephalus. —That of the 
ferotum, Aydrocele, 
There is alfoa fpecies of this difeafe fuppofed to be caufed, in- 
ftead of water, by a collection of wind, called Tympanites, 
and by Hippocrates, the dry Drop/y. 
We alfo meet with Dropjies of the breaft, pericardium, 
uterus, ovaries, &'c. 
The caufes of Drop/ies, in general, are whatever may obftruct 
the ferous part of the blood, fo as to make it ftagnate in the 
vellels ; or burft the veflels themfelves, fo as to let the blood 
out among the membranes ; or weaken, and relax the tone 
of the veflels ; or thin the blood, and make it watery 5 or 
leflen the perfpiration. 
‘Thefe caufes are various, viz. fometimes acute difeafes, feir- 
thous tumors of any of the more noble vifcera, exceflive eva- 
cuations, particularly hemorrhages, hard drinking, Se 
‘The alcites, or Vater-Drop/y of the abdomen, is the moft 
ufual cafe, and what we particularly call the Drop/y : its fymp- 
toms are tumors, firft of the feet, and legs, and afterwards 
of the abdomen, which keep continually growing ; and if the 
belly be ftruck, or fhook, there is heard a quafhing of water. 
Add to this three other attendants, wiz, a dy{pnoca 5 intenfe 
thicft ; and fparing urine: with which may be numbered 
Heavinefs, liftlefnefs, coftivenc{s, a light fever, and an emacia- 
tion of the body, 
The curative indications are two, viz. the evacuation of the 
water ; and the ftrengthening of the blood, and vifcera, The 
firft is effected by ftrong purgatives, particularly elaterium, 
and the infufion of crocus metallorum, tho” this laft works 
upwards more than downwards. For fuch as are too weak 
to bear purgatives, Dr. Sydenham recommends diuretics, 
whereof the beft are thofe made of the lixivial falts. 
For the fecond intention, exercife and change of air, wine, 
and other generous liquors, alfo ftomachics, chalybeats, and 
other corroborating medicines are prefcribed. 
Where other means fail for evacuating the water, recourle is 
to be had to the paracentefis, or operation of tapping. 
Mayerne recommends mercurius dulcis, and nitre, and ants 
eggs, for the promoting of urine, and draining the tumour. 
Exercife and change of air; wine, and other generous liquors 
cautioufly taken ; have alfo their ufe. 
Baglivi notes, that in a Drap/y arifing from a morbid liver, 
there is always a vehement dry cough: which is never ob- 
ferved in any other fpecies. Tycho Brahe, notes,,that hydro- 
pic perfons ufually die about the full moon. Wainwright 
extols an infufion of green tea ia rhenifh wine ; as alfo briony 
juice, as excellent in this difeafe. Some commend garlic. See 
Supplement article Hy pRoPs. 

DROWNING, the act of fuffocating, or being fuitocated, by 
water. 
People not accuftomed to diving, Dr. Halley obferves, begin 
to drown in about half a minute’s time. 
Drowning was anciently a kind of punifhment : in the time of 
Louis XI. of France, the chronicles aflures us, that they fre- 
quently drowned their criminals, inftead of hanging them, 
Chron. Scand. 
Natural hiftorians, and phyficians,, furnifh us with diverfe well 
attefted inftances of furprifing recoveries of perfons drowned : 
which, if maturely confidered, might perhaps let a little light 
into the dark notion of life, and death, 
Pechlin, de Aer. & Alim. def. c. 10. gives the hiftory of a 
gardener of Troningholm, then living, aged 65 years, who 
18 years before flip’d under the ice to the depth of 18 ells, 
where he ftood at the bottom, upright as it were, for 16 
hours ; when,, being drawa out with a drag ftruck into his 
head, and wrapped up in clothes, from the common perfua- 
fion ef thofe people, that he would recover; he was after- 
wards ftroaked, rubbed with linnen fwaths, and air blown up 
his noftrils for feveral hours; till the blood began to move. 
Laftly, plying him with antapopleétic, and genial liquors, he 
was reftored to life. In memory of this accident, the queen 
mother fettled a yearly ftipend upon him, &c, 
‘Tilefius, keeper of the king’s library, gives us a yet lefs pro- 
bable hiftory of a woman he himfelf knew, who he fays was 
under the water three whole days, yet brought to life again 
after the fame manner as the Troningholm gardener ; ansditis 
at the time of his writing the account alive, 
But what fhall we fay to Burmannus, who affures us, that 
being in the village Bonefs, of the parifh of Pithou, he af- 
fifted at the funeral fermon of one Laur, Jona, an old man of 
feventy ; where the Rreacher related, that when a youth of 
17, he chad. been buried feven weeks under water, and at 


other commodities, brought from diftant countries,’ and uled 
in the bufihefs of medicine, dying, ard the mechanic arts, 
Fhe Drugs ufed in medicine, are very nurnerous, and make 
the gréateft part of the commerce of our Druggi/is. Some of 
them grow in England, France, &c. But the greateft part 
are brought from the Levant, and the Eaft-Indies. 

A lift ofall of them would be endlei8. — Some of the princi- 
pal are, aloes, amber-gris, amber, alfa foetida, antimony, 
bezoar,. borax, benjoin, camphor, cantharides, cardamum, 
caffia, caftoreum, coloquintida, civet, coral, cubebs, coffee, 
cocoa, gum anime, armoniac, adraganth, elemi, gamboge, 
labdanum, opopanax, fagapenum, fandarac, lacca, jalap, man- 
na, maftic, myrrh, mufc, opium, pearls, quinquina, hellebore, 
galanga, zedoary, rhubarb, farfaparilla, Rorax, galbanum, fan- 
guis dra fenna, fperma céti, {pica nardi, fcammony, fak 
ammoniac, tamarinds, tea, turpentine, turbith, tutia, &c. 
The natural hiftory, @c. whereof fee under their refpective 
articles ALoES, AMBER-GRIS, Gc, 

The Drugs ufed by dyers, are of two kinds : the colouring, 
which give a dye or colour; and non-colouring, which only 
difpofe the ftuffs to take the colours the better, or to render 
the colours more fhining.—Of the firft kind, are, paftels, 
woad, indigo, kermes, cochineel, madder, turmeric, &c, — 
Of the fecond kind, are, allum, tartar, arfenic, realgal, falt- 
petre, common falt, fal gemmz, fal ammoniac, eryftals of 
tartar, agaric, fpirit of wine, urine, pewter, iron, bran, 
tarch, lime, afhes, @e- 

There is a third fort of Drugs, which anfwer both intentions; 
asthe root, bark, and leaf of the walnut-tree, galls, cop-_ 
peras, &c. 


DRUGGET, in commerce, a fort of ftuff, very thin, and 


narrow, ufually all wool, and fometimes half wool and half 
filk ; having fometimes the whale, but more ufually without : 
and woven on a wortted chain, 

Thofe without the whale are wove on a loom with two tred~ 
dles, after the fame manner as linnen, camblet, &ce, —M. Sa- 
very invented a kind of gold, and filver Druggets ; the warp 
being partly gold and filver thread, and the woof linnen. 


DRUIDS *, Drurpes, or Druip#, the pricits, or mi- 


nifters of religion, among the ancient Celie, or Gauls, Bri- 
tons, and Germans, 


* Some authors derive the word from the Nebrew TW) 
Deruffim, or Druffim, which they  tranilate, contemplators. 
Picard, Celtoped. L. II. p. 58. believes the Druids to have 

been thus called from Druis, or Dryizs, their le the 4th, 

or sth king of the Gauls, and father of Saron, 

Pliny, Salmafius, Vigenere, &'c. derive the r 

Oak; on account of their inhabiting, or at | 

and teaching in forefts; or perhaps, by reafon 

they never facrificed but under the oak. Bat it 
gine, how the Druids fhould come to fpe: 3 Menage 
derives the word from the old Britifh Drws, dzmon, magician. 

Borel from the Saxon Dry, magician ; or rather the old Britith 

Dru, Oak; whence he takes d\us to be derived. Gorop. Be- 

canus, Lib. I. takes Druis to be old Celtic, and German 

word, formed from Trowis, or Truzwis, a doctor of the truth, 
and the faith: which etymology Voflius acquiefces in. 


The Druids were the firft; and moft diftinguifhed order 
among the Gauls, and Britons: they were choi out of the 
beft families ; and the honours of their birth, joined with 
thofe of their funétion, procured them the higheit veneration 
among the people. They were verfed in aftrology, geometry, 
natural philofophy, politics, and geography; and had the 
adminiftration of all facred things; they were the interpreters 
of religion, and the judges ofall affairs, indifferently, Who- 
ever refufed obedience to them, was declared impious and 
accurfed. 

We know but little as to their peculiar dogtrines ; only that 
they believed the immortality of the foul,. and as is generally 
alfo fuppofed, the metempfychofis : though a late author makes 
it appear highly probable they did not believe this laft, at leaft 
not in the fenfe of the Pythagoreans. 

They were divided into feveral claffes, or branches; viz. the 
vacerri, bardi, eubages, femnothii, or femnathei, and faronide, 
—The vacerri are held to have been the priefts: the bard» 
the poets; the eubages, the augurs: and the faronida, the 
civil judges, and inftruétors of youth. — As to the femnother, 
who are faid to have been immediately devoted to the fervice 
of religion, it is prebable, they were the fame with the va- 
carri, 

Strabo, however, Lib, IV. p. 197. and Picard after him, in 
his Celtopedia, do not comprehend all thefe different orders 
under the denor,ination of Druids, as fpecies under their ge~ 
nus, or parts under the whole 5 but make them quite different 
conditions, or orders. 

Strabo, in effe&t, only diftinguifhes three kinds ; bardi, vates, 
and Druids. The bardi were the poets; the vates, Qvares, 
(apparently the fame with the vacerri) were the priefts, and 
naturalifts ; and the Druids, betide the fludy of naiure, ap- 
plied themielves likewife to morality. 


Di- 


Diogenes Laertius affures usin his prologue, that the Druids 
were the fame amongft the ancient Britons, with the Sophi, 
or philofophers among the Geeeks, the Magi.among the Per- 
fians, the Gymnofophifts, among the Indians, and the Chal- 
deans among the Aflyrians: 
The Druids had one chief, or Arch Druid in. every. nation, 
who acted as high-prieft, or pontifex maximus.. He had 
abfolute authority over all the reft; and commanded, de- 
creed, punithed, ce, at pleafure. At his death he was fuc- 
ceeded by the, moft confiderable among, his, furvivors ; and if 
there were feveral pretenders, the matter was.ended by an 
ele&tion, or elfe put to, the decifion of arms, 
The Druids, we have obferyed, were in the higheft efteem, 
They prefided at facrifices, and other ceremonies, and had 
the direction of every thing relating to.religion. The Britifh 
and Gaulifh youth flocked to them in crouds, to be inftruéted 
by them, . The children of the nobility, Mela tells us, they 
retired withal into caves, or the moft defolate parts of forefts ; 
and kept them there, fometimes for 20 years, under their 
difcipline, 
Befide the immortality, and metempfychofis, they were here 
inftruéted in the motion of the heavens, and the courfe of 
the ftars, the magnitude of the heavens, and the earth, the 
nature of things, the power and wifdomof the gods, &c. 
They preferyed the memory and aétions of great men in 
their verfes, which they never allowed to be wrote down, but 
made their pupils get them off by heart. In their common 
courfe of learning, they are faid to have taught them 24000 
Lach verfes, 
They held the plant mifletoe in fingular veneration. Pliny re- 
Tates the ceremony wherewith they gathered it every year. Lib. 
XVI. c. 44. They placed a world of confidencealfo in ferpents 
eggs gathered after a peculiar manner, and under a certain 
difpofition of. the moon deferibed by Pliny ; and imagined 
them effectual means for the gaining of law-fuits, and procu- 
ring the good graces of princes. And hence, the fame author 
concludes it is, that the caduceus, or rod encompafled with 
two ferpents interweve, has been aflumed as a fymbol of peace. 
Suetonius, in his life.of Claudius, aflures us, they facrificed 
men ; and Mercury is faid to be the god they offered thefe in- 
human victims to... Diod, Siculus, Lib, V1. obferves, it was 
only upon extraordinary occafions they made fuch offerings : 
as, to confult what meafures to take; to learn what fhould 
befal them, &c. by the fall of the victim, the tearing of his 
members, and the manner of his blood gufhing out. Auguftus 
condemned the cuftom; and Tiberius, and Claudius, punith- 
ed and abolifhed it, See Coefar Lib VI. ¢. 13. and Mela 
Lib. Ill.c. 2. 
We learn from Cafar, that the Druids were the judges, and 
arbiters of all differences and difputes, both public and private, 
they took cognizance of murders, inheritances, boundaries, and 
limits, and decreed rewards, and: punifhments. Such as dif. 
obeyed their decifions, they excommunicated, which was their 
principal punifhment ;, the criminal being hereby excluded 
from all public affemblies, and avoided by all the world ; 
fo that no body durft fpeak to him, for fear of being polluted. 
—Strabo obferves, they had fometimes intereft and authority 
enough to ftop armies, upon the point of engaging ; and ac- 
commodate their differences, 
They held an affembly every year at a certain feafon about 
the middle of the country; and there in a place confecrated 
for the purpofe, they kept their affizes, and terminated the dif- 
ferences of the people, who flocked thither from all parts. 
Cefar, who had feen fome of the Druids in Britain, was of 
opinion, they had comethence into Gaul : diverfe among the 
moderns, take this for a miftake, and believe the very con- 
trary. In effeét, it appears pretty probable, that the ancient 
Britons were originally Gauls; that fome of the Celte, or 
Belge, Gaulifh nations, were the firft that entered our ifland, 
and peopled it : and that the Druids went along with them. 
Hornius, in his hiftory of philofophy, Lib. II. c. 12. believes 
all the jearning and philofophy of the Druids to have been de- 
rived from the Affyrian Magi, whoare ftill called in Germa- 
ny, Trutten, or Truttner ; and that, as Macus has loft its 
ancient fignification, which was honourable, and now fignifies 
a magician, or forcerer ; fo Druid, which had the fame fenfe, 
has likewife degenerated, and now fignifies no other, than a 
perfon who has commerce with the devil,or is addi€ted to magic. 


And.accordingly, in Frifeland, where there anciently were | 


Druids, witches are now called Druids.—Gale, Dickenfon, 
and fome others, vainly contend, that the Druids borrowed 
all their philofophy, as well as religion, from the Jews. 

There were alfo women, who bore the appellation Druides, or 
Druidz,among the Gauls, &c.—The authors of the Hiftoria 
Augufia, particularly Lampridius, and Vopifeus, make men- 
tion hereof. A Druide, fays Lampridius, p. 135. told Alex- 
ander Severus fomething which denoted he fhould be unhappy. 
Vopifcus, in the life of Aurelian, relates, that having: con- 
fulted the Gaulith Druides, whether or no thé empire fhould 
erie in family ; they gave him for anfwer, that no 
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hame fhould be more glorious in. the empire, than that of the 
defcendants of Claudius. On which the hiforian takes occas _ 


fion to obferve, that Conftantius,, the father of Conftantine; 
was a Claudius. 

Laftly, the fame Vopifeus, in his life of Numerianus, relates; 
that a Druide had foretold Dioclefian, that he fhould be em- 


peror when he fhould have killed Aper, which fignifies a boar; 


and which alfo was the name of a Preefectus Przetorii, whom 
he killed with his own hand, 

Salmafius, in his notes on Lampriditis, is a little in doubt who 
thefe women were: but he gives into’ the moft eafy, and 
plaufible opinion, that they were either the wives, or the 
children of the Druids. 

DRUM, Tympanum, a military, mufical inftrument, of ufo 
principally among the foot, ferving to call the foldiers toge- 
ther, and to direét their march, attac, retreat, &e, ; 
‘The body of the Drum is made of very thin oak which fs bent 
into acylinder, and covered at each end with parchment, 
which is ftrained, or braced more or le(s, according to the 
height, or depth of the found required, by ftrings; and is then 
ftruck with fticks, The depth of the Dri is equal to. its 
breadth, which does not exceed two foot and a half, by reafon, 
no {kins can be had to cover bigger.—There are alfo Drums; 
whofe body is of brafs. 


Drum, or Drummer, alfo denotes a foldier appointed to beat 


the Drum.—In each company of infantry there is at leaft one 
Drum; ufually two; anda Drum Major in every regiment, 
There are diverfe beats of the Drum: afthe march, double 
march, affembly, charge, retreat, alarm, chamade, &c.. See 
AssemMBLy, CHAMADE, &c, 


Drum, in anatomy, or Lar-Daum, denotes a cavity in the 


inner ear, thus called from the refemblance it bears to the 
figure of a War-Drum. Sce Ear. 

Tts outer extreme is covered with a membrane, by anatomifts 
called alfo tympanum, Drum; but more properly, membrana 
tympani. 

The office of this Drum, or membrana tympant, has been 
greatly controverted among anatomifts. The account bet 
warranted, is, that being a medium for the conveyance of 
the found to the auditory nerve, by its different degrees of 
tenfion, it feryes to modify the found, and propagate it to the 
nerve well proportioned, and commenfurate thereto, See 
Sounp and Heanine, 


String of the Drum. Sce Cuoava Tympani, 


Drumy inarchiteGure, See thearticle Ta MBOUR, 
DRUNGUS, APorrros, a body, or company of forces 
thus called in the later times of thé Roman empire, , 
The name Drangus *, as appeirs from Vegetius, Lib, III. 
c, 16, was at firft-only applied to foreign, and even enemy’s 
troops ; but under theeaftern empire, itcamein ufefor the troops 
of the empire it felf, where it amounted Pretty nearly to what 
we call a regiment or bri¢ade.—Leunclavius obferves, that the 
Drungus was not lefs than ro00 men, nor more than 4000. 
* The fame author notes, that AesfyG: among the modern 
Greeks fignifies a fay, or rad, thebadce of a dignity, or 
office, as eg/a among the Turks 5 and he thiriks, that the naine 
may be formed from the Latin) thzmcus, > But it appeurs Roth 
Vegetius, that Drangus is a barbarous, not a Latin word!—~ 
Spelman takes it for Saxon, becaufe at this day, thro, 
in Englifh’ fignifies @ multitude; Salmafius derives it fiom 
PuyxG, beaks on account of the Drungus’s being difpofed 
beak-wife, or terminating in a point. re i 


DRUNEENNESS, Zériety, phyfically confidered, confifts 


in a preter-natural compreffion of the brain, and a difeom po- 
fure of its fibres ; occafioned by the fumes, or fpiritucus parts 
of liquors. 
Te is accounted for thus: an immoderate quantity of wine 
taken into the ftomach, is there heated, and undergoes a 
kind of efferveftence ; which arifés the more readily, as the 
liquor abounds the more in fulphur, By this a€tion it baste 
attenuated, and rarefied ; fo that the grofler parts being left 
behind, its finer parts are fitted to “penetrate. and thot 
through the veins to the brain; or are conveyed through the 
veins to the heart ; whence, after a further beat, and rarefac- 
tion, they are fent through the carotid arteries, &c. to the 
brain. Hence neceflarily arifes a repletion of the meninges of 
the brain ; and a°compteffion of the fibres of the brain it felf 
from the frefh ftock of rarified fulphur continually exploded 
into them: hence alfo an obftruétion of the pores, or paflages 
of the brain, arife a frequent, and diforderly pulfation of the 
fibres, and the other fymptoms of this diftempered ftate, 
Hence ir is, that all liquors will not give Drunkennefs 3 but 
only fuch as by their fulphur, or fpirit, are difpofed for an 
efferve(cence in the ftomach, and heart, to diffule their fubtle 
attenuated parts pléntifully to the brath. 
It is a popular miftake, that the only remedy for gluttony, is 
Drunkennefs; or that the curé of a furfeit of meat, is a furfeit 
of wine : than which nothing ean be mere contrary to nature 
Cheyne: 2 
The ancient Lacedemonians ufed’ to make their faves fre+ 
quently @runt, to- give their children an averfi@n, and horror 
25 faz 
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for this Vice. The Indians hold Drunkenne/s a fpecies of DUCENARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in the Roman army. 
madnefs ; and in their language, the fame term rayamt, that who had the command of two hundred men. i 
fignifies Drunkard, fignifies alfo a phrenetic, The emperors had alfo Ducenarii among their procurators 
DRY Baths. 2 5 rane or intendants, called procuratores Ducenarii.—Some fay that 
Dry Confeéts. C See the article 3 ConFreECcTs, hefe were fuch whofe falary was 200 fefterces ; as in the 
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Dry Dock. E Dock. 


Dry Exchange, Cambium Siccum*,a foft appellation, anciently 


ufed to difguife ufury under 5 intimating: fomething to pafs on 
both fides ; whereas, in truth, nothing pafled but on one: in 
which refpect it might be called dry. See INTEREST, and 
Usury. 
* Cambium ficcum, fays Lud.-Lopes, de Contrad. & Negot. ef 
Cambiun\ non habens exiftentiam Cambii, fed apparentiam, ad 
inflar arboris exficcate, &c. 


Dry Fip. 7 FrsuH. 


DRYADES, Dryaps, in the heathen theology, the nymphs 
of the woods ; a fort of imaginary deities, which the ancients 
believed to inhabit the woods, and groves ; and to hide them- 
felves under the bark of the oak, called by the Greeks 
Agus. 
The Dryades differed from the Hamadryades, in that thefe 
Jatter were attached to fome particular tree, with which they 
were born, and with which they died; whereas the Dryades 
were the goddefles of the trees, and woods ‘in general, and 
lived at large in the middle thereof. For though Agus pro- 
perly fignifies an Oak; it was alfo ufed for Tree in general. 


We likewile find mention made in divers authors of a kind of 
propheteffes, or witches, among the Gauls, called Dryades, 
or rather Druides. See Druips. 

DUBIOUS Acids. See the article AcIps. 

DUBITATIVE Conjunétions. See ConJUNCTION. 

DUCAL. The letters patent granted by the fenate of Venice 
are called Ducals.—So alfo are the letters wrote in the name 
of the fenate to foreign princes, 


‘The denomination Ducal is derived hence, that at the begin- 
ning of fuch patents the name of the duke, or doge, is wrote 
in capitals, thus : N—— Dei Gratia Dux Venetiarum, &c.— 
The date of Ducals is ufually in Latin ; but the body is in Ita- 
lian, A courier was difpatched with a Ducal to the emperor, re- 
turning him thanks for renewing the treaty of alliance (in 
1716) againft the Turks, with the republic of Venice. 
DUCAT, a foreign coin, either of gold, or filver, ftruck in 
the dominions of a duke; being about the fame value with a 
Spanifh piece of eight, or a French crown, or 4 fhillings and 
6 pence fterling, when of filver : and twice as much, when of 


larly at Milan, Venice, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Mantua, 
and Parma; though there are alfo Dutch, and Flemifh Du- 
catoons. 

They are all nearly on the fame footing: and being a little 
both finer and heavier than the piece of eight, are valued at 
2, pence or 3 pence more ; viz. at about 4 fhillings and 8 
pence fterling. 

There is alfo a gold Ducatoon, ftruck, and current chiefly in 
Holland, It is equivalent to 20 florins, on the footing of 1 
fhilliag, 11 pence, half-penny, the florin. 


mes of the circus, horfes hired for two hundred fefterces. 

were called Ducenarit.—Others hold, that Ducenarii were 

thofe who levied the two hundredth penny ; or the officers 

ppointed to infpect the raifing of that tribute. In the infcrip- 

tions at Palmyra the word Dacenarius, in Greek Asxeraee@-, 

occurs very often, 

DUCES Tecum, a writ commanding one to appear at a day in 
chancery, and to bring with him fome evidences, or other 

things, which the court would view. 

Duces tecum licet languidus, a writ direGted to a fheriff, who 


a 


Dry Fruits. FRUITS, having in his cuftody a prifoner, in a perfonal action, returns 
Dry Mafs. Mass. upon a habeas corpus, that he is adeo languidus, that without 
Davia | | Moar. anger of death he cannot have his body before the juftices. 

Dry Rent. \ See the article 4 Ren. DUCKING, or pkinging in water; Olaus Magnus tells us, 
Dry Storax,  } | SrORAX. this was a diverfion anciently practifed among the Goths, by 
Dry Suture. SururRE. way of exercife; but among the Celta, and Franks, it wasa 
Dry Measures. Measures. fort of punifhment. Tacitus likewife affures us, that it was ex- 
Drs Satins J LSPAVIN. ecuted among the ancient Germans on the lazy, and infamous. 


At Marfeilles, and Bourbon, their men and women of fcan- 
dalous life are condemned to the cale, as they call it, that is 
to be fhut up, naked to the fhift, in an iron cage faftened to 
the yard of a fhaloop, and ducked feveral times in the river. 
The fame is alfo done at Tholoufe, to blafphemers. 

DucxinG, is alfo a punifhment for feamen; who are thrown 
into the fea from the top of the yard of the main-maft, {e- 
veral times, according to the quality of their offence. 
Sometimes a cannon-ball is faftened to their feet, to make the 
fall the more rapid. 

There is alfo a kind of dry ducking, wherein the patient is 
only fufpended by a rope, a few yards above the furface of 
the water: this is a fpecies of f{trapada. 

The punifhment is ufually made public by the difcharge of a 
cannon, ij 

DUCKING -Sioo/, in our cuftoms. SeeCuck 1nG-S tool, 

DUCT, Ducruvs, in anatomy, is applied ina general fenf. 
to all the canals, or tubes in the animal body, as veins atte. 
ries, &c. through which the humours, or juices are conveyed. 

Ducr hasalfoa more immediate application to feveral particu- 
lar veflels; as the 

DUCTUS Alimentalis, a name given by Dr. Tyfon, to the 
gula, ftomach, and inteftines ; all which make but one con- 
tinued canal, or Dué?, This Dué he makes the proper cha- 
racteriftic of an animal. 

Ducrus Adipofi, are little veficles in the omentum, which either 
receive the fat feparated from the adipofe loculi, or cells, or 
elfe bring it to them; for the extreme finenefs of thefe vellels 
renders it extreme difficult to trace their origin, or courfe. 


ny Indeed it remains fomewhat doubtful, whether they be hol- 

\ gold. See Coin. low, and real Dué?s ; or whether they be not folid fibres, fuch 

if i} The origin of Ducats is referred to one Longinus, governour as are obferved in the fpleen, along which the liquid fat does, 

aM of Italy; who revolting againft the emperor Juftin the as Dr. Drake exprefles it, drill its way, as the eafieft it can 
a H younger, made himfelf duke of Ravenna, and called himfelf find, Malpighi, their firft difcoverer, inclines to the former 
all Exarcha, i. e. without lord, or ruler, And to fhew his inde- opinion *, All we know for certain, is, that they terminate 
way pendance, ftruck pieces of money of very pure gold in his own in little globules of fat ; concerning the ufe and progrefs where- 

: name, and with his own flamp; which were called Ducati, of much remains to be difcovered, 

4 Ducats : as Procopius relates the ftory. * Malpighi flartsa doubt, whether the adipofe duéts may not 
After him, the firft who ftruck Ducats, were the Venetians, be propagated from fibres which abound in the {pleen ; or thofe 
who called them alfo Zecchini, or Seguins, from Zecca, fibres from them ?—As alfo, whether there be not a yet un- 

{ { the place where they firft were ftruck, This was about the cieouered SOMUELCRHOR between the adipofe membrane and 
J : year 1280, in the time of John Danduli: but we have pretty alae : 
Ni } au good evidence, that Roger king of Sicily, had coined Ducats as | 49u2/e Ducts. See the article Aquosz. 
" | } carly as1240. And du Cange fcruples not to affirm, that the Ductus Chyliferus, oF Roriferus, the fame as Duétus Thora- 
j ei firft Ducats were ftruck in the Dutchy of Apulia, in Calabria. } | 674° See THoracic. 
The chief gold Ducats now current, are the fingle, and double Ducrus Communis Choledochus, a large canal formed by an 
7 } Ducats of Venice, Florence, Genoa, Germany, Hungary, union of the Duéius cyfticus, and hepaticus. This Dué? de- 
Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Flanders, Holland, and Zurich. fcending about four inches, difcharges it felf into the Duode- 
| | The heavieft of them weighs 5 penny weights 17 grains, and || DUMs by an oblique infertion, which does the office of a 
; , the lighteft 5 penny weights so grains; which is to be under- valve, in preventing the regrefs of the bile conveyed hereby 
' ftood of the double Ducats, and of the fingle in proportion. into’ the inteftines,—See Tab, Anat, (Splanch) fig. 5. lit. k. 
; The Spaniards have no Ducats of gold, but in lieu thereof See alfo the articles Brie, and CHoLEDocHus. 
; they make ufe of the filver one ;_ which with them is no real The Duétus communis fometimes opens into the duodenum at 
H fpecies, but only a money of account like our pound. It ‘is the fame aperture with the pancreatie Duét. 
equivalent to 11 rials, See Rra.,—The filver Ducats of | Duct us Cyficus, or Meatus Cy/ticus, a canal about the bignefs 
Florence ferve there for crowns, of a goofe-quill, which arifing from the neck of the gall- 
; PUCATOON, a filver coin, ftruck chiefly in Italy, particu- bladder, about two inches diftance therefrom, joins the porus 


biliarius, and together with it conftitutes the Dué?us commu- 
nis, —See Tab, Anat, (Splanch) fig. 1. lit. d. fig. 5. lit. gg. 
Excretory Ducts. See the article ExcreTory, 
Galaétophorous Ducts. See the article GALAc rorpHoRoUs, 
Ductus Hepaticy/ticus. See the article Cyst-Heparic, 
Ducrus Hepaticus, called alfo Meatus Hepaticus, and Bilary 
Pore. See Porus Bilarius. 
Ducrtus Lachrymales, the excretory veflels of the glandulz la- 
chrymales, ferving for the effulion of tears, See Lacury- 
mat Duds, 
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Ducrus Pancreaticus, a little canal arifine from the pancreas, 
and opening into the duodenum, ferving to difcharge the pan- 
creatic juice into the inteftines, See PAncREAs, and Pan- 
CREATIC Fuice. 

This Duc? being firft difcover’d by Wirtfungus, is frequently 
called Duéus Virtfungianus, See Vir suNG1ANUS. 

Pecquets Duct. See the article PecqueTs. 

Ducrus Salivales, the excretory tubes of the falival glands; 
ferving to difcharge the fecreted faliva into the mouth. See 
Sativat Duds, 

Ducrus Thoracicus. See the article THoracic Dué. 

Ducrus Unbilicalis. See the article Funiculus UMBILICALTS. 

DuctustUrinarius, the fame as Urethra. See the article 
URETHRA. 

Docrus Vertfungianus. See the article Ver TsUNGIANUS, 

DUCT, Ducrus, in building. See Catipucr, Venri- 
puct, Sewer, Croaca, &c. 

DUCTILITY, in phyfics, a property of certain bodies, 
whereby they become capable of being beaten, prefled, drawn, 
or ftretched forth, without breaking ; or whereby they are 
capable of great alterations in their figure, and dimeniions ; 
and of gaining in one way, as they lofe in another. 

Such are metals, which being urged by the hammer, gain in 
length and breadth what they lofé in thicknefs; or being 
drawn into wire through holes in iron, grow longer as they 
become flenderer. 

Such, alfo, are gums, glues, refins, and fome other bodies, 
which, though not malleable, yet may be denominated 
Duétile, in as much as when foftened by water, fire, or fome 
other menftruum, they may be drawn into threads, 

So that we have two clafles of Duétilz bodies : the one hard, 
and the other /of#; on each of which we fhall beftow fome 
confiderations. 

The caule of Du@ility is very obfeure ; as depending in great 
meafure on hardnefs, than which there is nothing in nature 
we know lefs of. It is true, we ufually account for hardnefs, 
from the force of attraction between the particles of the hard 
body ; and for Duéility from the particles of the duétile 
body, being, as it were, jointed, and entangled within each 
other. 

Inftead of fanciful hypothefes to account for Duétility ; we 
thall here entertain the reader with fome truly amazing cir- 
cumftances, and phanomena thereof, in the inftances of gold, 
glafs, and {piders-webs. 

Ducritirvy of gold———One of the properties of gold, is to 
be the moft duéile of all bodies; of which the gold- beaters, 
and gold wire-drawers, furnifh us with abundant proof, 

Fa. Merfenne, M, Rohault, Dr. Halley, &c, have 
made computations thereof: but they trufted to the reports 
of the workmen. M. Reaumur, in the memoires de Paca- 
démie Royale des feiences, an. 1713, took a furer way: he 
made the experiment himfelf. A fingle grain of gold, he 
found, even in the common gold-leaf, ufed in moft of our 
gildings, is extended into 36 and a half, fquare inches; and 
an ounce of gold, which in form of a cube is not half an 
inch either high, broad or long, is beat under the hammer 
into a furface of 146 and a half {quare feet: an extent almoft 
double to what could be done go years ago. In Fa, Merfenne’s 
time, it was deemed prodigious, that an ounce of gold 
fhould form 1600 leaves ; which together only made a furface 
of 105 fquare fect. 
But the diftention of gold under the hammer (how confi- 
derable foever) is nothing to that it undergoes in the drawing 
iron——There are gold leaves, in fome parts, fcarce See 
part of an inch thick; but },°,., part ofan inch is a nota- 
ble thicknefs, in comparifon of that of the gold fpun on filk 
in our gold thread. 
To conceive this prodigious Dudé?ility, it is neceffary, to have 
fome idea of the manner wherein the wire-drawers proceed. 
—The wire, and thread we commonly call Gold-Thread, &c. 
which every body knows is only filver-wire gilt, or covered 
over with gold, is drawn from a large ingot of filver, ufually 
about 30 pound weight. This they round into a cylinder, or 
roll, about an inch and a half in diameter, and 22 inches 
long; and cover it over with the leaves prepared by the gold- 
beater, laying one over another, till the cover is a good deal 
thicker than that in our ordinary gilding, And yet even then 
it is very thin; as will be eafily conceived from the quantity 
of gold that goes to gild the 30 pound of filver, Two ounces, 
ordinarily, do the bufinefS; and frequently little more than 
one, In effect, the full thicknefs of the gold on the ingot 
rarely exceeds :,,,0r t,o part, and fometimes not Feeo part 
of an inch, 

But this thin coat of gold mutt be yet vaftly thinner : the in- 

got is fucceffively drawn through the holes of feveral irons 

each fmaller than other, till it be as fine, or finer thana hair. 

Every new hole leffens its diameter; but it gains in length 

what it lofes in thicknefs, and of confequence increafes in fur- 

face. Yet the gold ftill covers it: it follows the filver in all 
its extenfion ; and never leaves the minuteft part bare, not 
even to the microfcope, Yet, how inconceivably muft it be 
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attenuated while the ingot is drawn into a thread, whofe dia- 
meter is gooo times lefs than that of the ingot. 
M. Reaumur, by exact weighing, and rigorous calculation, 
found, that one ounce of the thread Was 3232 feet long, and 
the whole ingot 1163520 fect, Paris meafure, or 96 French 
Jeagues,equal to 1264400 Englith feet, or 240 miles Englith : 
an extent which far furpafles what Fa, Merfenne, Furetiere, 
Dr. Halley, &c. ever dreamt of, 
Merfenne fays, that half an ounce of the thread is 100 toifes; 
or fathoms long ; on which footing, an ounce would only be 
1200 toot; whereas M. Reaumur finds it 2232. Dr. Halley 
makes fix foot of the wire one grain in weight, and one grain 
of th ld, 98 yards, and cor fequently the ten thoufandth 
part of a grain, above one third of an inch. The diameter of 
the wire he found one 186th part of an inch; and the thick- 
nets of the gold one 1 54500th part of an inch, But this, too, 
comes fhort of M. Reaumur: for on this principle, the ounce 
of wire would only he 2680 feer. 

But the ingot is not yer got to its full length, The greateft 

part of our gold-thread jis fpun; or wound on filk; and before 

they fpin it, they flac its by paffing it between two rolls, or 
wheels of exceedingly well polifhed. fteel ; which wheels, in 

flatting it, lengthen it by above one feventh. So that our 240 
i got to274. The breadth, now, of thefe la- 

mine, or plates, M, Reaumur finds, is only one 8th of a 
line, or one g6th of an inch, and their thicknefg one 
3072d.. The ounce of gold, then, is here extended toa fur= 
face of 1190 fquare feet ; whereas, the uttnoft the gold-beaters 
can do, we have obferved, is, to extend it to 146 fquare feet. 
But the gold, thus exceedingly extended, how thin muft it 
be? From M. Reaumur’s calculus it is found to be one 
17500cth of a line, or one 2100000th of an inch ; which is 
fearce one 13th of the thicknefs of Dr. Halley’s gold, But 
he adds, that this fuppofes the thicknefs of the gold every 
where equal ;_ which is no ways probable; for in beating the 
gold-leaves, whatever care they can beftow, it is impoffible 
to extend them equally. This we eafily find by the greater 
opacity of fome parts than others. For where the leaf is 
thickeft, it will gild the wire the thickeft. 

M. Reaumur computing what the thicknefs of the gold muft 

be where thinneft, finds it only one 3150000th of an inch, 

But what is the one 31500ooth part of an inch? Yet this is 

not the utmoft Dué#ility of Gold: for inftead of two ounces of 
gold to the ingot, which we have here computed upon, a 

fingle one might have been ufed; and then the thicknefs of 
the gold, in the thinneft places, would only be the 6300000th 

part of an inch, 

And yet, as thin as the plates are, they might be made twice 

as thin, yet ftill be gilt; by only prefling them more between 

the flatter’s wheels, they are extended to double the breadth, 

and proportionably in length. So that their thicknef at laft 
will be reduced to one thirteenth, ot fourteenth millionth part 
of an inch, 

Yet with this amazing thinnefs of the gold, it is ftill a perfe% 
cover for the filver. The. beft eye, or even the beft micro- 
fcope, cannot difcover the leaft chafm, or difcontinuity. There 
is not an aperture to admit alcohol of wine, the fubtileit 
fluid in nature, nor even light itfelf, Add, that if a piece of 
this gold-thread, or gold-plate, be laid to diffolye in aqua- 
fortis, the filver will be all excavated, or eat out, and the 
gold left entire in little tubules, 

As tothe Ducriniry of foft Bodies, it is not yet carried to 
that pitch. The reader, however, muft not be furprized, that 
among the dué#ile bodies of this clas, we give the firt place to 
the moft brite of all other, glafs. 

DuctiLiry of Glafs—We all know, that when well penetrated 
with the heat of the fire, the workmen can figure, and ma~ 
nage Gla/s like foft wax: but what is moft remarkable, it 
may be drawn, or fpun out into threads exceedingly fine, and 
long. 

Our ordinary fpinners do not form their threads of filk, flax, 
or the like, with half the eafe, and expedition, as the glaf- 
fpinners do threads of this brittle matter, We have of them 
ufed in plumes for children’s heads, and diverfe other works, 
much finer than any hair; and which bend, and wave like ic 
with every wind. 

Nothing is more fimple and eafy than the method of making 
them: there are two workmen employed : the firft holds one 
end of a piece of glafs over the flame of a lamp; and wher 
the heat has foftened it, a fecond operator applies a glafs- 
hook to the metal thus in fufion; and withdrawing the 
hook again, it brings with it a thread of gla, which ftill ad- 
heres to the mafs. Then, fitting his hook on the circumfe- 
rence of a wheel about two feet and ‘a half in diameter, he 
turns the wheel as faft as he pleafes ; which drawing out the 
threads, winds it on its rim ; till after a certain number of re- 
volutions it is covered with a skain of glafs-thread. 
The mafs in fufion over the lamp, diminifhes infenfibly, being 
wound out, as it were, like a pelotoon, or clue of filk upon the 
wheel ; and the parts, as they recede from the fame, co ling, 
become more coherent with thofe next to them; and this by 
degrees : 
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degtees : the parts neareft the fire, are always the leaft cohe- 
rent, and of confequence muft give way to the effort the 
reft make to draw them towards the wheel. 
The circumference of thefe threads is ufually a flat oval, being 
three or four times as broad as thick. Some of them fearce 
feem bigger than the thread of 2 filk-worm; and are flexible 
toa miracle, If the two ends of fuch threads be knotted toge- 
ther, they may be drawn and bent,till the aperture, or fpace 
in the middle of the knot do not exceed one 4thof a line, or 
one 48thof an inch in diameter. 
Hence M. Reaumur advances, that the flexibility of glafs 
increafes in proportion to the finenefs of the threads; and 
that probably had we but the art of drawing, threads as fine as 
thofe of a fpider’s web, we might weave ftuffs, and clothes 
hereof, for wear—Accordingly, he made fome experiments 
this way: and found he could make threads fine enough, as 
fine in his judgment, as any fpider’s web, but he could never 
make them long enough, to do any thing with them. 
Dueriniry of Spider-webs— The ingenious author, fo often 
above cited, obferves, that the matter whereof fpiders, and 
filk-worms form their threads, is brittle when in the mafs, 
like dry gums, As it is drawn out of their bodies, it af- 
fumes a confiftence, much as glafs-threads become hard, as 
they recede from the lamp 5 though from a different caufe, 
The Duéility of this matter, and the apparatus thereto, be- 
ing much more extraordinary in fpiders, than in filk-worms 5 
we fhall here only confider the former. Something alfo has 
already been faid of each under the article Sizx, which 
ice. 
Wear the anus of the fpider are fix papille, or teats, reprefen- 
ted in Tab. Nat. Hiftory, fig. 6. The extremities of the fe- 
veral papilla are furnifhed ‘with holes, that do the bufinels of 
wire-drawers, in forming the threads. Of thefe holes, M. 
Reaumur obferves, there are enough in the compafs of the 
fmalleft pins-head, to yield a prodigious quantity of diftin&t 
threads, The holes are perceived by their effets: take a 
large ‘garden-fpider ready to lay its eggs, and applying the 
finger on a part of its papille, as you withdraw that finger, 
it will take with it an amazing number of different threads, 
‘MU. Reamur has often counted 70, oF 80 with a microfcope, 
but has perecived, that there were infinitely more than he 
could tell. In effeét, if he fhould fay, that each tip of a pa- 
pilla furnifhed a thoufand, -he is perfuaded, he fhould fay 
vaftly too little, The part is divided into an infinity of little 
prominences, like the eyes of a butterfly, &z. each promi- 
nence, no doubt, makes its feveral thread ; or rather, be- 
tween the feveral protuberances, there are holes that give vent 
to threads; the ufé of the protuberances, in all probability, be- 
ing to keep the threads at their firft exit, before yet hardened 
by theair, afunder. In fome fpiders thofe protuberances are not 
f fenfible ; but in lieu thereof there are tufts of hair, which 
say ferve the fame office, viz. to keep the threads a-part. Be 
this as it will, there may threads come out at above a thou- 
fand different places in every papilla; confequently, the fpider 
having fix papille, has holes for above 6000 threads. It 
js not enough’ that thefe apertures are immenfely fmall : 
put the threads are already formed before they arrive at 
the papilla, each of them having its little fheath, or duct, 
jn which it is brought to the papilla from a confiderable di- 
ftance. 

M. Reaumut traces them up to their fource, and fhews the 
mechanifm’ by which they are made. Near the origin of the 
belly, he finds two little foft bodies, which are the firft fource 
ot the filk, Their form and tranfparency refemble thofe of 
glafs-beads (fee fig. 7.) by which name we fhall hereafter de- 
Fote them, The tip of each bead, as R, goes winding, and 
makes an infinity of turns, and returns towards the papilla, 
From the bafe, or root of the bead, proceeds another branch 
much thicker ; which winding varioufly, forms feveral knots, 
and takes its courfe like the other, towards the hind part of 
the fpider. In thefe beads, and their branches, is contained a 
matter proper to form the filk, only that it is too foft. The 
body of the bead isa kind of refervoir, and the two branches 
two canals proceeding from it. . A little further backwards, 
there are two other leffer beads, which only fend forth one 
branch a-piece, and that from the tip. Befide thefe, there 
are three. other larger veflels on each fide the fpider, which 
M. Reaumur takes for the laft refervoirs, where the liquor is 
colle&ted. ° They are reprefented (fig. 8.) The biggeft is 
near the head of the infeét, and the leaft near the anus, They 
all terminate in a point; and from the three points/of thefe 
three refervoirs it is, that the threads, at leaft the greateft 
part of the threads drawn out at the three papille, proceed. 
Each. refervoir fupplies one papilla, —_Laftly, at the reots of 
the papilla, there are difcerned feyeral flefhy tubes: probably, 
as many as there are papilla. Upon lifting up the membrane, 
or pellicle, that feems to cover thefe tubes, they appear full of 
threads, all diftin@ from each other, and which, of confe- 
quence, under a common cover, have each their particular 
one; being kept like knives in’ fheaths. The immenfe quan- 
tity of threads contained here, M. Reaumur concludes 


upon tracing their courfe, ‘does not all come from the points 
of the refervoirs ; but fome from all the turns, and ngles > 
nay. probably, from every part thereof. But by what corvey= 
ances the liquor comes into the beads, and out of the beads 
into the refervoirs, remains yet to be difcovered. 

We have already obferved, that the tip of each papilla may 
give paflage to above a thoufand thr yet the diameter of 
that papilla does not exceed a fmall pins-head:: but we were 
there only confidering the largeft {piders, ; 

lf we examine the young, growing fpiders, produced by thofe 5 
we fhall find, that they no fooner quit their egg, than they 
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begin to fpin, Indeed their threads cant {carce be perceived 5° | 


but their webs, formed thereof, may: they are frequently 
as thick, and clofe, as thofe of houfe-fpiders ; and no wort 
der: there being often 4, or 500 little fpiders concurring to 
the fame work, How minute muft their holes be? the ima- 
gination can fcarce conceive that of their papille! The 
whole fpider is, perhaps, lef than a papilla of the parent which 
produced it. 
This is eafily feen: each big fpider lays 4 or 500 eggs 5 thefe 
eggs are all wrapped up in a bag; and as foon as the young 
ones have broke through the bag, they begin to fpin. How 
fine muft their threads at this time be? 
Yet is not this the utmoft nature does: There are fome'kinds 
of fpiders fo fmall at their birth, that they are not vifible with 
out a microfcope. There are ufually found an infinity of 
thefe in a clufter, and they only appear like a number of red 
points. And yet there are webs found under them, though 
well nigh imperceptible. What muft be the tenuity of one 
of thefe threads; the fmalleft hair muft be to one of thefe 
what the moft maflive bar is to the fineft gold-wire above~ 
mentioned. 
"The matter whereof the threads are formed, we have obferv- 
ed, isa vifcid juice, The beads are the firft receptacles 
where it is gathered, and the place where it has the leatt con+ 
fiftence. It is much harder when got into the fix great re- 
fervoirs, whither it is carried by canals from the former : This 
confiftence it acquires in good meafure in its paflage; part of 
the humidity being diffipated in the way, or fecreted by parts 
deftined for that purpofe, 
Laftly, the liquor is dried fill further, and becomes thread, 
in its progrefs through the refpective canals to the papillz. 
When thefe firft appear out at the holes, they are ‘till gluti- 
nous; fo that fuch as fpring out of neighbouring holes, tick 
together. The air compleats the drying. 
By boiling the fpider, more, or lefs, the liquor is brought to 
a greater or lefs confiftence, fit to draw out into threads; for 
itis too fluid for that purpofe while yet inclofed in its re- 
fervoirs. 
‘The matter contained in thefe refervoirs, when well dried, 
appears a tranfparent gum, or glue, which breaks when 
much bent; like gla, it only becomes flexible by being di- 
vided into the fineft threads. And probably it was on this 
account nature made the number of holes fo immenfe, The 
matter of filk formed in the bodies of fpiders being much 
brittler than that formed in filk-worms, needed to be wound 
fmaller. Otherwife we do not conceive, why uid 
form a great number of threads, which were afterwards to 
be reunited: a fingle canal might elfe have done, 
DUEL *, a fingle combat, at a time and place appointed, ii 
confequence of a cartel, or challenge. 
* The word is ufually derived from Duellum, ufed by the barba- 
rous Latin writers, guaf duoruen bellum. 


Duels were anciently allowed by common law, in cafes where 
proof could not be had In which view, Fleta defines 
Duel, fingularis pugna inter duos ad probandam veritatem litisy 
&F qui vicit, probaffe intelligitur, Stat. de Finib. Levat. 27+ 
Edw. I. 

This Duelling was fo general a method of terminating diffe+ 
rences among the nobility; that even ecclefiattics, priefts, 
and monks, were not excufed from the fame. Only, to pre 
vent their being ftained with blood, they obliged thefe to pros 
cure champions to fight in their ftead; as is fhewn at large 
by father Dacheri, in the VIIIth tome of his Spicilegium, i 
None were excepted from thefe legal Duels but women, fick 
people, and cripples, and fuch as were under 21 years of age, 
or above 60. 

The cuftom was for the two champions to enter a lift,or foal 
enclofure, appointed by the authority of the ordinary judge, 
not only on criminal cccafions, but on fome civil ones, for 
the maintenance of their right. 

The monk Sigebert even relates, that a queftion on a point of 
law being prelented to the emperor Otho I. viz. whether re~ 
prefenitation had place in dire& fu¢ceflion? and the do&ors 
finding them(elves entbarrafled in the refolution thereof; the 
emperor remitted the decifion of fo criticala point to the judg+ 
ment of arms5 and pitched on two bold fellows’ to maintain, 
the pro and the contra, The victory fell to him who ¢on- 
tended for reprefentation; in favour of whom a law wal 
ftraightway made, which is in force to this day. 


This 


DUK 
This ‘cuftom came originally from the northern nations ; 
among whom it was ufual to end all their differences by arms; 
as we are affured by Paterculus, It afterwards pafled as a law 
among the Germans, Danes; and. Franks ; efpecially after 
Gondebauit, king of the Buroundians, admitted it in lieu of 
{wearing. M. Godeau, in his hiftory of the church, VII. 
cent. fays, it was the Lombards who firft introduced into Italy 
the barbarity of fingle combats, whence the cuftom ipread 
throughout the reft of Europe. 

The form of the combat was this.—The accufer and ac- 
cufed giving pledges to the judge, ‘on their refpective behalves ; 
the judgetook firft up that of the defendant, and next that of 
thedemandant.' They ‘were then’ both clapped up in. fafe 
prifon; and the chief juftice was to furnifh them with fuitable 
arms.—Such as fought’on foot had only a fword and buckler : 
the horfemen were armed at all points, as well 4s their horfes 

The day of combat being come, they made choice of four ca- 
valiers to guard the’field; and performed diverle ceremonies, 
Prayers, “oaths, ‘€7c. deferibed-by Pafquier, and other authors 
and quoted by du Cange, who mentions an ordonnance of king 
Philip the Fair in 1306, prefcribing the feveral rules, condi- 

tions, and ceremonies, to be obferved herein. 

The vanquifhed, whether accufer, ot accuifed, was punifhe 

with death, or mutilation of members, or was ignominioufl, 

dragged out of the camp, and hung on a gibbet, or burnt, ac- 
cording to thé ¢ircumftances of the cafe, 

The methodof trial by Due/, was iiftituted’as a way of con- 

fulting providence, ‘to learn who was the ¢riminal 3 and it was 
imagined, that Ged thus interros: ted, would not fail to de- 

slareyhimelf in favour of the inndcent. But it happened. fo 
often, that the unjuft accufer came of vittorious; that they 

at) length ‘began to'be convinced, they muft not prefcribe to 
his wifdom, the necefiity of interrupting the courle of fecond 
caufes) » This was giving rules to murther, and difguifing 
aflaffinations under metliod and meafure, 

Saxo Grammaticus obfrves, that as early as the year 981, 
the kings of Denmark had abrogated the proof by Duel; and 
in lieu thereofy appointed the proof by red-hot iron, which 
was alfo annulled inits ‘turn, 

But Duels were condemned before bya council held at Va- 
Jentia in 855; where the perfun who killed his enemy, was 

excommunicated ; and the perfon killed was pronounced un- , 
worthy of burial, ‘Afterwards, the popes Nicholas I. Ce- 
Ieftin IIL. and Alexander II. likewite interpofed ; -and Fre- 
deric I. and II. prohibited them in Germany. St. Louis did 
what he could to abolifh them in France; but his ordonnance 
only took place ‘in his'own territories, ‘and not in thole of 
his vaflals, After his'‘example, the counts d’Auver and 
Poitou, and feveral other lords, forbad them likewile. Philip 
the fair, following ‘the foot-fteps of his grand-father, St. 
Louis, at onetime forbad all gagés, or pledges of battle ; and 
yet he permitted them in four cafes, in the ordonnance above 

mentioned of the’year'1306. The laf! Duel of note was in 
the year 1547, ‘before-king Henry II. between Jarnac and 
Chataigneraye, mentioned by Phuanus, and de Serres. 

In England, the trial by Duel is difaled ; though the law 
on which it is founded be ftill in force,—The fait trial of 
this kind admitted, was in the 6th year of king Charles I. 
between Donnald, lotd Rey, or Rhee, appellant, and Da- 
vid Ramfey efquire, defendant, in’the painted chamber at 
Wettminfter. 

Duex is alo ufed for a fingle combat ‘on ‘fome private quarrel, 
ot occafion, 

The Duel muft be premeditated 5 otherwile it is only a ren- 
counter. 

The folly, or rather madne’s of Duelling reigned for {ome 
agesin France; where the flower of the nobleffe perifhed 
thereby. It is one ofthe glories of the late Louis XIV. to 
have ufed all his power and authority for abolifhing Duels, 
The fevere edi&s'and laws he made againft Duelif?s have ina 
great mea(ure puta ftop to the cuftom. 

DUKE *, Dux, a fovercign prince} without the title, or qua- 
lity of king.—-Such are the Duke of Lorrain, Duke of Hol- 
ftein, &c. 

* The word is borrowed from the modem Greeks, who call 
Doucas, what the Latins call Dux. 
There are alfo two fovereigns, who bear the title of Great- 
Duke ; 2s, the Grand- Duke of Tufcany, and the Grand-Duke, 
of Mufcovy, now called the Czar, or emperor of Ruflia— 
The emperor of Germany is’ Aych-Duke of Auftria, 

Duke, Dux, is alfoa title of honour, or nobility, the next 

below princes, 
The Dukedom, or dignity of Duke, is a Roman dignity, de- 
hominated @ Ducendo, leading, or commanding,—Accord- 
ingly, the, firt Dukes, Duces, were the Duéores Exercituum, 
commanders of armies.—Under the late emperors, the go- 
vernors of provinces in war time wereentitled Duces.—In af- 
ter times the fame denomination was alfo given to the gover- 
nors of provinces in time of peace. 


~~ firft — under the name of Duke, was a Duke of 
ou. f, 


DUM 
the Marchia Rhattica, or Grifons, whereof mention is mad@ 
| in Caffiodorus.. The Goths, and Vandals, upon their. ever- 
running the provinces of the weftern empire, . abolifhed the 
Roman dignities wherever they fettled. But the Franks, &c, 
to pleafe the Gaulifh people, who had long been ufed to that 
form of government, ‘made-it-a point .of polities, not to 
change any thing therein; and accordingly they divided all 
Gaul into dutchies, and counties; and gave the names fome- 
times of Dukes, and fometimésof-counts, comites, to the go- 
vernors thereof, 
In England, during the Saxonstime, Cambden obferves, .the 
officers and commanders of armies were called Dukes, Duces, 
after the ancient Ro:nan manner,» without any addition.. Af 
ter the conquesor came in, the title lay dormant, till the reign 
of king Edward III. who created:his fon Edward, firft called 
the black prince, Duke of Cornwall. ’ After whom). there 
were more made, in {uch manner as that their titles defcend- 
edvto their pofterity They were created with much folem- 


nity, per cinGuram gladii, cappequey S circuliaureiin capite ‘ 


impofitionem. ’ 
Though the French retained the names, and form of the du- 
cal government, yet undertheir.fecond race of kings, there 


weiedcarce any fuch thing as-‘Dukes ; bit: all the great lords- 


were called Counts, Peers, or Barons. Excepting, however, 
the Dukes of Burgundy, and Aquitaine; and a Duke of 
France,’ which was a dignity; Hugh Capet him (elf held, 
correfponding to the modera dignity of Maire de Palais, or 
the king’s lieutenant. 

By the weaknefs of the kings, ‘the Dukes, or governors forne- 
times, made themfelves fovereigns of the provinces trufted.to 
their adminiftration, This change happened chiefly about 
the time of Hugh*Capet; when the great lords began to dif- 
member the kingdom, fo that that prince found more compe- 
titors among therm 'than fubjeéts. It was even’ with a great 
deal of difficulty they could be brought to own him their fa- 
perior, or to hold of him by faith, and homage. 

By degrees, what with force, and what by marriages, thefe 
provinces, both dutchies, and counties, which had been rent 
from the crown, were again united to it. But the title Duke 
was no longer given to:the governors of provinces; 

From that time Du&e became a mere title of dignity, affeted 
to aperfon, and his heirs male, without giving him any \do= 
maine, territory, or jurifdiGion over the place whereof. he is 
Duke. All the advantages thereof now confift in ‘the name, 
and the precedence it gives, 

The Duses of our days retain nothing of their ancient fplendor, 
but the coronet on their efcutcheon 3: which is the only mark 
of thelr departed fovereignty.—They are created by patent, 
cinéture of the fword, mantle of ftate, irhpofition of a cap, 
and yogi of gold on the head, and a verge of gold in their 
hand. 

‘The eldeft fons of Dukes are by the courtely of England ftyled 
Marquifes, and the younger fons, Lords, with the addition 
of-their chriftian name, as lord James, lord Thomas, &'¢..and 
they take place of vifcounts, though not fo Privileged by the 
laws of the land. 

A Dufe has the title of G; 
in the heralds language, 
Dukes of the blood royal, a 
and illuftrious princes. 

Duxe-DvkKe, a quality given in Spain to a grandee of the 

houfe of Sylva, on account of his having feveral dutchies, from 
the uniting of two confiderable houfes in his perfon, 
Don Roderigo de Syiva, , eldeft fon of Don Ruy Gomez de 
Sylva, and heir of ‘his dutchies, and principalities, married 
the eldeft daughter of the Duke de V’[nfantado; in vertue 
of which marriage, thé prefent Duke de Paftrana, who is de- 
feended therefrom, and is ¢rindfon of Don Roderigo de Sylva; 
has added to his other great titles, that of Duke-Duke, to di- 
ftinguith bimfelf frou: the other Dukes, fome whereof may 
enjoy feveral dutchies, but none fe confiderable ones; nor the 
ticles*of fuch eminent families. 

DULCIFYING, Sweetening, 2 term ufed in phyfic, for ten- 
dering a fluid lefs acid, and rough ; either by taking away its 
falts, or breaking their points, or by covering them with fome- 
thing fmooth, and foft, 

DULCIS, Affe, ot fa, See the article Assa, 

DULIA; AOTAEIA, Service. See the articles Wonrsuir, 
Laraia, and HyPerputra. 

DULL Appit. See the article Appor, 

DUMBNESS, the flate of a perfon who wants the’natural ufe 
of fpeech, 

People born deaf, are faid to be all naturally dumb, as riot be- 
ing able to learn words, 

Dumbnefs is fometimes the refult of the want, or even the 
ill conformation, of the tongue—-Yet in the third tome of 
the Ephem. German. we have an account of a book, entitled, 
Fac. Rolandi Agloffefomegraphia, five Deferiptio Oris fine 
nineties quod perfetie loguitur, &c. See Toncur, and 

UTE. 


ce 5 and being writ to, he is ftyled, 
@ high, potent, and noble prince, 
e ftyled, mo? high, mo/? mighty 
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DUNG, in agriculture, and gardening. See Manurinc, 
and Compost, : 
DUNGEON *, Donyon, in fortification, the higheft part 
of a caftle built after the ancient mode; ferving as a watch- 
tower, or place of obfervation, ; 
* The word comes from the French Donjox, which fignifies the 
fame; and which Fauchet derives from Domicilium, in a 
the Dungeon being the flrongeft part of the cattle, was pial y 
the lord’s apartment. Menage derives it from eaiaseriOr , 
or Domnionus, which in fome antient writings we find ufed in 
the fame fenfe, Others derive it from Domus Fulii Cefaris, 
or Domus Fugi; and others from Domus siulacrase oy 
peror Julian having built feveral fach caftles among the Gauls, 
whereof there is one {till fanding in Lorraine, called Dom. 
Yulien. Da Cange derives the appellation from Duno ant 
Colle Abdificatum, which the barbarous writers have a 
tered into Dunjo, Dungeo, Dongio, Dangio, Domgio, an 
Domnio. 


In fome caftles as that of Vincennes, &c. the Donjon ferves 
asa prifon for perfons they would have the moft fecurely kept ; 
whence the general ufe of our word Dungeon, for a dark clofe 
prifon under ground. i : 

DUO, in mufic, a fong, or compofition to be performed in 
two parts only ; the one fung, and the other played on an 
inftrument ; or by two voices alone. _ 

Duo, is alfo when two voices fing different parts, accompa- 
nied with a third, which is a thorough bafs.—Unifons and 
Oétaves are rarely to be ufed in Duo’s, except at the begin- 
ning and end. 

DUODENA 4rteria, and Vena, a branch of an artery, 
which the Duodenum receives from the cceliac; to which 
anfwers a vein of the fame name, returning the blood to the 
porta. / ; 

DUODENUM *, in anatomy, the firft of the inteftina 
tenuia, or fmall guts; being that which receives the food 
half chylified from the ftomach,—See Tab, Anat, (Splanch) 
Jig. 1. lit. h and t. fig. 2» lit. c. 

* It has its name Duodenum, as being above twelve fingers 
breadth, long: on which account, fome call it Dodeca- 
daiylit. 

The Duodenum arifes from the pylorus, or right orifice of the 
ftomach ; whence defcending towards the {pine, from right 
to left, quite ftraight, it terminates where the circumyolu- 
tions of the reft begin. : ‘ 

Its coats are thicker, and its cavity or canal is Jefs than in any 
of the other inteftines. At its lower end are two canals, open- 
ing into its cavity, one from the liver, and gall-bladder, called 
the duéus communis choledochus ; and the other from the pan- 
creas, called pancreaticus, ; , oh 

The Duodenum is quite ftraight ; but the inteftinum jejunum 
makes diverfe windings, and inflexions : the reafon is, that the 
bile, and pancreatic juice mixing at the beginning thereof, or 
at the end of the Duodenum, would otherwife precipitate not 
only the grofs parts of the excrements, but alfo the chyle it 
felf, too hattily. Ait } 

DUPLA, Dur te Ratio, is where the antecedent term is 
double the confequent ; or, where the exponent of the 
Ratio is 2:—Thus 6 : 3>is ina Dyple Ratio. See Ra- 
T10. * 

Sup-Dup te Ratis, is where the confequent term is double the 
antecedent ;~ or, the exponent of the Ratio is £:—Thus, 

: 6 is in a Sub-duple Ratio. 

Duera-Se/quialtera ; t Rat f Socio | 

Dupra-Superbipartiens tertias 

Dupre Tite. See the article Trmr. : HY 

DUPLICATE *, a fecond inftrument, or aét, in writing ; 
or atran{cript, or copy of another. 

* The word is formed from the Latin Duploma, of Duplum, 
double. 

Tt is ufual to fenda Duplicate, when it is apprehended the firft 
difpatch, &c. is loft. j ; 

Dupiicarte, in chancery, is particularly ufed for a fecond 
letter patent granted by the lord chancellour, in a cafe where 
he had formerly done the fame. See Parznr. 

Dupricare Ratio, the Ratio between the fquares of two quan- 
tities —Thus the Duplicate Ratio of ato bis the Ratio of 
aa, to bb, or of the {quare of a to the fquare of 4, 

Ina feries of geometrical proportions, the firft term to the 

third is faid to be in a Duplicate Ratio of the firft to the fe- 

cond ; or as its fquare is to the {quare of the fecond ; Thus, 

in 2, 4,8, 16, the Ratio of 2 to 8, is Duplicate of that of 2 

to 4; or as the fquare of 2 to the {quare of 45 wherefore 

Duplicate Ratio is the proportion of fquares ; as triplicate is 

of cubes, &c. and the Ratio of 2 to 8, is faid to becompound- 

ed of that of 2 to4, andof4to8. 

DUPLICATION, Doustine, in arithmetic, and geome- 
try, the multiplying a quantity, either difcrete, or continued, 

by two, 


DUR 


DUPLICATION of a Cube, is the finding the fide of a cube 


that fhall be double in folidity to a given cube: which is a 
famous problem cultivated by the geometricians thefe two 
thoufand years, 
Tt was firft propofed by the oracle of Apollo at Delphos ; 
which, being confulted about the manner of flopping a 
plague then raging at Athens, returned for anfwer, that: the 
plague fhould ceafe when Apollo’s altar, which was cubical, 
fhould be doubled.—Upon this, they applied themfelves in 
good earneft, to feek the Duplicature of the cube, which 
hence forwards was called the Delian Problem. 
The problem is only to be folved by finding two mean pro- 
portionals between the fide of the cube, and double that fide ; 
the firft whereof will be the fide of the cube doubled, as was 
firft obferved by Hippocrates Chius. 
Eutochius, in his comments on Archimedes, gives feveral 
ways of performing this by the mefolabe. Pappus Alexandri- 
nus, and his commentator Commandine, give three ways : 
the firft, according to Archimedes ; the fecond, according to 
Hero ; and the third, by an inftrument invented by Pappus, 
which gives all the proportions required, 
The Sieur de Comiers has likewife publifhed an elegant de- 
monftration of the fame problem, by means of a com- 
pafs with three legs: but thefe methods are all only mecha- 
nical. 
Re-purticaTion. See the article Re-puPLicaTron. 
Dupricatum Arcanum. See the article ARCANUM: 
DUPLICATURE, in anatomy, a doubling, or folding of 
membranes, or other like parts. 
Such are the Duplicatures of the peritoneum, of the omen- 
tum, of the pleura, &c. 
In the hiftory of the French academy for the-year 1714. 
an account is given of a young man, who died at the age 
of 27 years, in the Duplicature of whofe meninges there were 
found little bones, that feemed to proceed out of the inner 
furface of the dura mater, and with their acute-points ftimu- 
lated the pia mater, 
That Duplicature of the peritoneum, wherein the ancients 
placed the bladder, is not found by the modern anatomifts, 
Dionis. 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente, firft difcovered the Duplicature 
of the cuticula. 
DUPONDIUS, in antiquity, a weight of two pounds: or 
a money of the value of two As’s. See As, 
As the As, at firft, weighed a juft pondo, or libra; the Du- 
pondius, then weighed two. And hence the name. 
And though the weight of the As was afterwards diminifhed, 
and of confequence that of the Dupondius alfo; yet they ftill 
retained the denomination, See Pounp, and Lizra. 
DURA Mater, or Meninx, a ftrong, thick membrane, which 
lines, or covers all the inner cavity of the cranium, and in- 
cludes the whole brain; being itfelf lined on its inner, or 
concave fide by the pia mater, or meninx tenuis,—See Tab. 
Anat, (Ofteol.) fig. 4. lit. ee. fig. 6. lit. cc. 
The dura Mater fticks very clofe to the bafis of the skull, 
and its futures by the fibres, and veflels it fends to the peri~ 
cranium, 
It is faftened to the pia mater, and the brain, by the veffels 
which pafs from one to the other. It gives a coat, or cover- 
ing to all the nerves which rife from the brain; and to the 
medulia fpinalis, and all the nerves, which rife from it, 
Its furface is rough towards the skull, and fmooth towards 
the brain, It is a double membrane, woven of ftrong fibres, 
which may be plainly feen on its infide, but very little on its 
outfide next the skull: It has three procefles made by the 
doubling of its inner membrane.—The firft refembles a 
fickle, and is therefore called Falx,—The fecond feparates 
the cerebrum from the cerebellum, down to the medulla 
oblongata, that {the weight of the cerebrum may not offend 
the cerebellum, which lies under it. This procefs is very ftrong, 
and thick, and in ravenous beafts for the moft part it is bony, 
becaufe of the violent motion of their brain,—The third is the 
{malleft, and feparates the external fubftance of the hind parts 
of the cerebellum into two protuberances, 
In the dura Mater are feveral finus’s, or channels, which run 
between its internal and external membranes: the four prin- 
cipal ones, are the finus longitudinalis ; the fecond and third 
finus’s are called Laterales ; and the fourth, Zorcular. Befides 
thefe, there are more of inferior note, mentioned by anato- 
mifts, as du Verney, Dr. Ridley, &c.—Their ufe is, to re- 
ceive the blood of the adjacent parts from the veins, to which 
they ferve as fo many trunks, and to difcharge it into the in- 
ternal jugulars, 
The veflels of the dura Mater, are, firft, a branch from the 
carotid, while it is in its long canal, which is difperfed in the 
fore and lower part of the dura Mater; fecondly, an artery, 
which 


| DUST, minute and almoft infenfible particles broken off from 
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which enters the hole of the fkull, called foramen arteria 
dure matris; it is difperfed on the fides of this membrane, 
and runs as high as the finus longitudinalis: the vein which 
accompanies the branches of this artery, goes out of the fkull, 
by the foramen lacerum, Thirdly, ‘a branch of the verte- 
bral artery, and vein, which laft pafles through the hole be- 
hind the occipital apophyfis, where they are difperfed in 
the hind-part of the dura Mater.—It has alfo nerves from 
the branches of the fifth pair, which give it an exquifite 
fenfe. 

It has a motion of fyftole, and diaftole, which is caufed by 
the arteries which enter the fkull. No doubt, the great num- 
ber of arteries in the brain contribute more to it, than thofe 
few peculiar to it felf; thefe may affift a little, though not 
very fenfibly, becaufe of their fmallne(, and paucity. 

The ufe of the dura Mater is to cover the brain, the fpinal 
marrow, and all the nerves; to divide the cerebrum into two, 
and to hinder it from preffing the cerebellum. 

Dura Portico, Sce the article Porro. 

Durance Fortification. See the article For TIFICATION. 

DURATION, an idea we get by attending to the fleeting, 
and perpetually perifhing parts of fucceffion, 

The idea of fucceflion we get by reflecting on that train of 
ideas, which continually follow one another in our minds, 
while awake. The diftance- between any parts of this fuc- 
ecflion is what we call Duration: and the continuation of the 
exiftence of ourfelves, or any thing elfe commenfurate to the 
fucceflion of ideas in the mind, is called our own Duration, 
or that of the thing coexifting with our thinking, So that we 
have no perception of Duration, when that fucceffion of ideas 
ceafes, 

Duration, in Mr. Locke’s philofophy, is a mode, or modifi- 
cation of fpace. 

The fimple modes of Duration, are any lengths, or parts 
thereof, whereof we have diftant ideas ; as hours, days, weeks, 
months, years, time, eternity, &c. 

Duration, as marked by certain periods, and meafures, is 
what we properly call Time. 

1. By obferving certain appearances, at regular, and feeming- 
ly equi-diftant periods, we get the ideas of certain lengths, 
and meafures of Duration, as minutes, hours, &c. 2, By 
being able to repeat thofe meafures of time, as often as we 
will, we come to imagine Duration where nothing really en- 
dures, or exifts: thus, we imagine, to-morrow, next year, 
yefterday, &c. 3, By being able to repeat fuch idea of any 
length of time, as of a minute, year, &c. as often as we will, 
and add them to one another, without ever coming to an end, 
we get the idea of eternity, 

Time is to Duration, as place is to {pace, or expanfion, They 
are fo much of thofe boundlefs oceans of eternity, and im- 
menfity, as is fet out, and diftinguifhed from the reft ; and 
they thus ferve to denote the pofition of finite, real beings, in 
re{pect of each other in thofe infinite oceans of Duration, and 
fpace. 

Duration of Afion. See the article Action. 

Duration of an Eclipfe. See the article Ecurpse. 

Scruples of half Duration. See the article ScruPte, 

Dvrarion ofa folar Eclipfe. See the article Eciipse. 

DURE, Door. See the article SutH-Dure. 

DURESSE, Hardfbip, in law, is, where a perfon is kept in 

prifon, or reftrained of his liberty, contrary to order of law ; 
or is threatened to be killed, maimed, or beaten, 
In which cafe, if a perfon fo in prifon, or in fear of fuch 
threats, make any fpecialty, or obligation, by reafon of fuch 
imprifonment, or threats; fuch deed is void in law: and in 
an ation brought on fuch fpecialty, the party may plead, that 
it was brought by Dure/é. 


any hard body. 

Thofe broken from ftones, or formed of extremely fmall ftones 
are more properly called Sand. See SAND. 

The fubtile matter of des Cartes, is a fort of Duff produced 
by the collifion of the matter of the fecond element, Sce 
Suetrice Matrer. 


Gold-Dust 2 Gotp. 

in see i See the articles Toes: 

DUTCH Cains. Corns. 

Durcu Fortification. ForTIFICATION, 
Dutcs Monies. Mon 1s. 
Durcn Pens. - y JPENS. 

Durcu Telefcope. See thearticles| 7. scoPn, 


Dorcu Tyles. TyYLes. 
Durca Trading Companies. Company. 
Dorcu Meafures. MEASURES. 
DUTCHY-Court, a court wherein all matters belonging to 
the Dutchy, or county palatine of Lancafter, are decided by 
decree of the chancellor of that court, 
‘The original of this court was in Henry the IVth’s time, who 
obtaining the crown by depotition of Richard II, and having 


the Dutchy of Lancafter, by defcent, in right of his mother, 
became feized thereof as king, not as duke. So that all the 
liberties, franchifes, and JurifdiStions of the faid county pafled 
from the king, by his great feal, and not by livery, or attorn- 
ment, as the earldom of March, and other pofleffions, which 
defcended to him by other anceftors than the king’s, did. 
Henry IV. by authority of parliament, fevered the poffeffions, 
liberties, &c. of the faid Dutchy from the crown: but Ed- 
ward IV. reftored them to their former nature. 

The officers belonging to this court, area chancellor, attor- 
ney general, receiver general, clerk of the court, ‘and meflen- 
ger; befide the affiftants, as’ an attorney in the exchequer, 
another inchancery, and four counfellors. See CHancet- 
Lor and Arrorney of the Dutchy, © ~0~ 

The Dutzhy of Lancafter, fays Gwin, grew out of the grant 
of Edward III. who gave that Dutchy to his fon John of 
Gaunt, and endowed it with royal rights, equal to thofe of 
the county palatine of Chefter. And forafmuch as it came 
afterwards to be extinét in the perfon of king Henry IV. by 
reafon of its union with the crown ; the fame king fufpecting 
himfelf more rightfully duke of Lancafter, than king of Eng- 
land, determined to fave his right in the Dutchy, whatever 
fhould befal the kingdom, Accordingly, he feparated the 
Dutchy from the crown; and fettled it fo in his own perfon, 
and heirs, as if he had been no king, or politic body at all: 
in which condition it continued during the reigns of Henry V. 
and VI. who defcended from him ; till Edward IV. who, by 
recovery of the crown, recontinuing the right of the houfe of 
York, appropriated the Dutchy to the crown again. Yet fo, 
as he fuffered the court and officers to remain as he found 
them. In this manner, it came, together with the crown, 
to Henry VII, who taking Henry 1V’s policy (by whofe 
right, indeed, he obtained the kingdom) re-feparated the 
Dutchy, and fo left it to his pofterity, who ftill enjoy it, 


DUTY, ina moral fen. See Orrice, 
Dury of marriage. See the article ManrtAcE. 
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uty, in policy, and commerce, an impoft, laid by authority 
ofa prince, &c, on merchandizes, and commodities, either 
of his own country, or brought from abroad 3 towards fup- 
porting the expences of the government, See Customs. 
The Duties on various kinds of commodities are infinite. 
The principal are, the 

UTIES of exportation, and importation, paid upon the bringing 
in, or carrying out,of the diverfe kinds of goods, animals, and 
even perfons ; agreeable to the tarifs fettled between the fe- 
veral nations. See ExporTATron, 9c. 

There isno ftate in Europe, or perhaps in the world, where 
the Duties of exportation and importation, are fo many, and 
fo confiderable, as in England.—The two principal, are the 
Duties of tonnage, and poundage. ‘The firft charged on li- 
quors, in proportion to their meafure, and content. Sce 
Tonnace.—The fecond on the other commodities, and paid 
according to their value, fettled ina tarif, See Pounpace. 
Thefe two Duties, which have a long time been on foot in 
England, were re-eftablifhed at the reftoration of king 
Charles IT. in 1660, upon the parliaments annulling all the 
Jaws made under Cromwell, and decreeing the executing of 
the ancient ordinances. 

To thefe there have been eighteen new Duties added fince’ 
that time: ten of them for liquids, and the other eight on 
other kinds of commodities. 

he Duvigs on liguids, are the ancient Duty of tonnage, or 
old fubfidy : the additional Duty ; Duty of excife, Duty of 
coinage, the old impofition, the additional impofition, the or- 
phans money, the Duty on French wines, the new fubfidy, 
the Duty on Hungary wines, and the one third, and two 
thirds fubfidies, 


The Duries on other commodities, are the ancient Duty of 
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poundage : the additional Duty of 1660, on linnens, and filks : 
the new impofition of poundage, called the"impoft of 1690 : 
another impofition of four fifths in 1693 : the Duty of 25 per 
cent, on French goods, impofed in 1695 : the new fubfidy of 
poundage in 1697 : another additional fubfidy of a third of 
poundage in 1703: another thirdin 1704: a Duty on fith, 
oils, and whale fins, in 1709 : another on leather, yelom, 
and parchment in 1711: a fecond on the fame goods, in 
1712; and laftly, in the fame year, a Duty on paper, pafte- 
board, and foap. 
We fhall here'enter into a more particular detail of the Du- 
ties on liquids ; as wines, brandies, vinegars, cyders, &c,— 
irft then, the Dury of tonnage, or the old fubfidy, we have 
already obferved, was eftablifhed in the twelfth year of king 
Charles II. It was at firft only granted to him for life; but af- 
terwards wascontinued for thé firft year of king James II. and 
after this during the life likewife of that prince. And laftly, by 
feveral aéts, in the reign of queen Anne, it was again conti- 
nued for 96 years, ending in the year 1808. 
This firft Duty of tonnage, is 4 pound ro fhillings fterling 
per tun, on all French wines brought by Englith veffels into 
the port of London ; and only 3 pound, into the reft, The 
fame 
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Additional Duy of the old fubjdy. This firft augmentation 


Docy of excife, isnot laid.on wines; but only on malt-liquor, 


Dury of coinage was impaled inthe r8th year of king Charles 


Dury ofvold impofition of tunnage was eftablifhed: in the year 


Orphans-Du ty is.only charged on wines brought into the port 


DUT 


fame wine brought by foreign veflels into the port of London, 
pays 6 pound; and into the other ports, 4. pound 10 fhillings 
fterling. French vinegar made of wine, pays, 4 pound 1c 
fhillings, brought by Englifh veffels 5 and fix pound by fo- 
reign, French cyder, and perry, and: vinegar made of { 
thofe liquors, pay as in the preceding article.» Rhenifh wine 
brought into any port of England, pays 1 pound fterling per 
awine, 2 meafure amounting, to the fixth of atun, fo that the 
Duty per tun is about 7 pound 7 fhillings, »which is) a fourth 
more than that of French wine. Spanifh and Portuguefe 
wines, mufcadines, malmfeys, and other Greek. wines, pay | 
the fame as French wines ; and theilikeis to be underftood of 
vinegars made thereof. 


of the-old tunnage, was made in 1660, and continued like 
the fubfidy it felf to 1808. 

For this Duty, French wines pay 3 pound. fterling, per tun. 
Rhenifh wines pay 2s French wines: Spanif wines pay 4 
pound ;. Portugal wines, 3 pound ; mufcadines, . malmfeys, 
and other Greek wines, pay. the fame as. Spanifh wines, _Vi- 
negar, cyder, and perry,) are. exempt from this Duty. See 
SuBsipy. 


Se. 


Il. to defray the expence of coining the money...» It has 
been continued by diverfe acts to the yearazis, and fince 
that time: 

‘Wines of all kinds pay equally xo fhillings flerling per tun on 
this Duty. See CornaGe. 


1685, and continued by diverfe aéts ; that of 1711 made it 


perpetual. 
By, this Duty, French wincs pay 8 pound fterling per tun in | In 
all the ports of Englands. Spanifh, Portugal, Mufcadine, and 
other Greek wines, 12 pound: vinegar 8 pound, 

Dirryiof additional, impofition was eftablifhed in 1690, conti- 
nued by. diverfe a&ts to 1710, and in 1712 made perpetual, 
This Dury none but the French pay, the other nations being 
exempt from it, 

Each tun of French wine pays for this Duty 8 pound fter- | In 
ling in any portof England: vinegar, eyder, and perry pay 
25 per cent. of their value. 


of London... Its name expreffes the pious office it is intended 


by Englith veflels, 
into the othér ports, 22 pound, 7 fh 
fame wines imported to Londor 
9 fhillings, and's pence ; and 


g 
other ports, rx pound, 4 fhillings, 6 pence: the famewvine- 
gars imported to London by foreign vellels, pay 13: pound, 17 
fhillings, 3 pence; and in the other ports, 12 pound, 20 fhil- 
lings, 1 penny.—‘As to cyders, and perries, the: importation 
is not confiderable. 

French brandies imported by any vellel into any port, pay 7 
pound, 4 fhillings fterling per tun ; and brandies from any 
other countries, except France, only 48 pound, »4 th 
all other foreign brandies being exempted from Duties of go 
pound fterling, charged on French brandies by. acts of parli- 
ament, under the reign of king William Ill. 

The Englifh merchants, it isto be obferved,-are not obliged 


Duties 6, and ene fourth per cent. 
chandizes be again exported into other countries, after they 
have been entered in England, the Duties) are returned ; 


DUU 


ay 26 pound, 10 fhillings, and 3 pence ; 
‘lings, and 2:peneey the 


hillings, 3 pence. 


French vinegars imported to London by the Englifh, pay 27 
pound, ro fhillings, 12 pence; and imtorthe othersports, 26 
pound, 4-fhillings, 6 pence: imported by foreigners:into Lon- 
don, they pay 28 pound, 17 thillings,» 3/pence 5\/and in the 
other ports,.27 pound; ro fhillings, rr pence, 

Spanith and Portugal vinegars, imported to London by En- 


olifh veflels, ‘pay 12 pound, ro fhullings,..22 pence; in the 


li : 
lhings. 


to pay thefe feveral Duties before 12, months 3 nor foreigners 
before g: giving fecurity for the fames Or, cif they pay 
ready money, there is a deduction made themiof 5 perscent. 
on the old new third, and two third fubfidy, and on the other 
Add, that if. thefe mer- 


though this only within the compals of a year to natives, and 
of g months to foreigners, 

Spain, the Dues of export, and import, are called, Dze- 
ties of alcavala, and amount to about § per cent of the value 
of the goods: for inftance, the piece of velvet of :40\Spanifh 
vares, or yards, pays 20 rials: hats of Vigonia,-s rials a-piece : 
linnens, 224 rials per 100 vares: gold and filver laces, 2 rials 
3 quarters, the mark weight. “Ihe Duties of exportation 
are nearly on the fame footing. 

Portugal, the Durizs of importation were anciently the 
fame on all kinds of goods; wiz, 18 per cent. of the value. 
But fince the year 1667, filks have been excepted out of the 
general tarif, and reduced to 13 per cent. For exportation 
the Duties are only 6 per cent. 


for: It had its rife in the 6th year of king William III, | In Holland, ‘the Durizs of exportation, and importation; are 


It is fixed at 4 fhillings per tan on all wines indif 

Additional Duty on French wines, is one of the Duties to which 
French: wines alone are fubjeGt. It was eftablifted in the year 
1695; for) 20 years, and dinee continued.—It is rated at 25 
pound ilerling per tun for wines: and for vinegars at 15, 
pounds ’ 

Dury, called new fubfidy, was granted to king 
in 1695, for his life, and atter continued to~¢ 
her lite, 

This is properly a duplicate of the Duty-of tunnage, to which 
French and other wines are equally, fubject, »whecher brought In 
in Englifh, or in foreign veflels ; though thereare fome difte- 
rences, as to vinegars, cyders, and.perry. 

Duty on Hungary wines, is very late, only eftablifhed in the 
firft-year of queen Anne. It is the fame with that paid by 
Rhenifh wines, 


Dury, called sbird fubfidy, ts athird of the old. fubfidy, firft} At Cairo, Alexandria, and fome other cities of Egypt, the 


iy : 
eftablifhed in 1703, and fince contimued by diverfe acts to ex- 
pire in 1805. 

Dury, called two thirds fubfidy, is likewile a new Duty, firft 
eftablifhed in 1704, to lat only for a certain time, though 
fince made perpetual.— It confifts in two other thirds of the 
old fubfidy, fothat thefe two Duties of 1703, and 1704, 

re equal to the whole fublidy. 

ides thefe Durres impofed on all wines impotted, both by 

natives and foreigners; there are likewife the Duty of But- 


jerage, another Duty called alien’s, another of Briftol, and (DUUMV 


another of Southampton, amounting together to about 40 
hhillings per tun: but as thefe Duties areonly levied on wines 
imported in foreign veflels, it is but rarely that they are paid ; 
moft of the winc-trade being managed by Englith veilels. 
From this fate of the feveral Duties paid by, wines and other 
liquors brought into England,..it_ appears that. French wines 
imported by, Englifhmen into the port.of England, pay 55 
pound, 16 Shillings, and 8 pence fterling per tun, ; Thofe im- 
ported, by the fame into the other ports, 51pound 23 fhillings, 
and 6 pence: thofe brought .by foreigners into the port of 
London, 61 pound, 15 fhillings, and 10 pence ; and into-the | D 
other ports, 57 pound, £2 fhillings, and 8. pence, 

Spanifh,, Italian, Mufcadine, Malmfey, and. other Greek 
wines, imported by the Englith into the port.of Londons.pay 
27 pound, 7 fhillings, and 1o.pence, ferling;,and brought by 
the fame into the other ports, 23 pound, 4 fhillings, and 
g pence, The fame wines brought to London by foreigners, 
pay. 33 pound, 7 fhillings,. 3 fourths, ns 
Portugal, Rhenih, and Hungary wines brought to London 


nearly alike; both of them being about the rate of 5 per cent. 
of the value of the goods.—At Hambourg; and Bremen, the 
Duties are but xv per cent,—At Lubeck, » three 4ths per cent. 
—In Muftovy they are-5 per cent. 

At Venice, thefe Duties are 6 and three 4ths percents: for 
what the natives import 3 and ro anda half to ftrangers : 
the Duties of exportation are 9, per cent.— At Leghorn, the 
Duties of exportation, a importation, are very inconfidera~ 
ble; but with the addition of anumber of pettydues, they 
become as great as at Venice. 

the ports of the Levant, Conftantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, 
évc, the Durres of exportation, and importation are nearly on 
an equal footing, viz. 3 per éerit, except, to the Venetians, 
and Jews, who pay § per cent-—~The confuls Duties ate like- 
wile to be added: for Smyrna,’ &e. which are about i2 per 
¢ 


Duriks are of two kinds: one for goods brought in fhi 
from Europe; the other, for thofe brought by the caravans 
from Afia, The firft are fixed at 20 per cent. The fecond are 
arbitrary, but they are always very high, Befide the ordinary 
Duty, they here pay the golden Duty, which is theitenth part 
of what is paid for the firft Duty.—As to Dusies of exporta- 
tion, they may be faid to pay none, the x anda half per cent. 
being rather the cuftom-houle fee, than any Duty paid the fo- 
vereign. 


IR, a general appellation among the’ ancient Ro- 
mans, given to magiftrates, commiffioners, and officers, where 
to were joined together in the fame fun&tion. ~-So that they 
had almoft as many Duwmviri, 23° they had officers joined two 
by two in commiffion. 

There were Duumviri to dire& the building, repairing, and 


confecrating of temples, and altars; capital Duumvirt, whe. 
took cognizance of crimes and condemned to death: Due 
umviri of the marine, or navy, &c.— But the mott confide~ 


rable of the Duumviri, and thofe wfually thus called by way 
of eminence, were the 

uumvrki Sacrorum, created by Tarquin, for the perfor+ 
mance of facrifiees, and keeping of the Sibyls books. —Thefé 
were chofe from*among the nobility, or Patricians; and held 
their office for life: they wereexempted from ferving, in war, 
and from the offices impofed on the other citizens > and with- 
out them the oracles of the Sibyls could not be confulted, 

The commifiion lafted till the year of Rome 388-5 when, at 
the requeft of C. Licinius, and L. Sextius, tribunes of the 
people, they were changed into Decemviri; that is, in lieu of 


70 


two perfons, the truft was committed to tex, who were half 
patricians, half plebeians. i 

Sylla added five more to their number, upon which they be- 
came denominated Quindicemviri. Their body was after- 
wards much increafed, and at length amounted to fixty 5, yet 
ftill it retained the denomination of Quindicemviri. t 
They were entirely abolifhed under the emperor Theodofius, 
along with the reft of the heathen fuperftitions. 

The capital Duumyirt, Duumviri perduellionis, were not or- 
dinary magiftrates ; but created only on certain occurrences. 
—The firft commiffioners of this kind were thofe appointed 
to judge the furviving Horatius, for killing his fifter, after 
vanquifhing the Curiatii. ‘ , 

There were alfo Duumvrrz in the Roman colonies ; who held 
the fame rank and authority in their refpective colonies, that 
the confuls held at Rome.—They were chofe out of the body 
of Decuriones, and wore the pretexta, or robe bordered with 
purple. ; aa Yb d-g : 
We allo read of municipal Duumviri, whom Vigencre com- 
pares to our fheriffs, or rather mayors of towns. 

DUUMVIRATE, Duwumviratus, the magiftrature, office, 
or dignity ofthe Duumviri. See Doumvir. bi 
The Duumvirate lafted till the year of Rome 388 5. when it 
was changed into a Decemuirate. ’ ‘ 

DWALE, or DWAL, in heraldry; the herb night-fhade ; 
ufed by fuch as blazon with flowers and herbs, inftead of co- 
lours and metals, for fable, or black. 

DWARF. See Grant, Pycmy, and Srarure, 

Dwarr-Tresgs, a fort of diminutive fruit-trees, frequently 
planted in the borders of gardens: thus called from the low- 
nefs of their ftature. , ‘ 
They feldom are fuffered to grow above four or five feet high ; 
and have ufually a hoop tied within the middle of the branches; 
to make them {pread around. : 

Dwarf-trees are of {pecial advantage for table-fruit, whether 
pears, apples, plums, or cherries; the fruit they yield is ufu- 
ally of the fineft, and. beft kind ; and as fuch they make a 
confiderable article in the gardeners province, 

There are diverfe ways of producing Dwarfs.—Dwarf-pears 
are ufually bad by inoculating on quince-ftocks, which grow 
the Dwarf’s height. ‘ 
As for dwarf-apples, the ftocks they chufe to graft on are thofe 
raifed of the cuttings of the apple-tree.—In order to provide 
Stocks of each kind, they chufe fuch ftems, and branches, as 
grow ftraighteft; in the month of O&tober, from trees whofe 
cuttings will grow, and which in the places they are to be 
grafted in are at Jeaft an inch thick: thefe they cut off an 
hand’s breadth below the knots or burs, which are the places 
where they ufually put forth their roots ; and cut off the top, 
that they may not be above a yard long. If they cannot be 
got fo long of quinces, fhorter muft do, They cut off all fide- 
branches clofe to the body, éxcept one {mall twig near the top 
for the fap to vent it felf at. Set them in beds, as feed-plants 
are : and keep them a foot above ground, 

It being fomewhat difficult, to get enough of fuch branches as 
have burs and knots on them ;_ a particular method has been 
invented to bring thofe knots, and burs, artificially, called 
circumpofition. It is performed by tying fome earth in a piece 
of old hat, a foot long, about the place where you intend to 
cut, in the month of February ; and in Odtober it will have 
fhot roots therein. 

Such trees alone, asare very apt to put forth roots, are proper 
for dwarf ftocks 3. as the Kentifh codlin, gennet moil, fome 
forts of {weet apples, bitter. fweets, the quince-tree, and 
the Paradife apple-tree. arith r ’ 
Stocks for dwarf apple-trees are likewife raifed by cutting 
down.an old tree, which is apt to caft forth good fuckers from 
the old roots ;. thefe at two years age may be tranfplanted, or 
elfe inoculated where they ftand, t 

As for dwarf pear-trees, ftocks may be raifed for them from 
the fuckers of old pear-trees. Elfe, cut off the top of fome 
old ill pear-tree, and the roots will caft forth fuckers. 

For dwarf cherries and plums, fuckers. of the common red 
cherry, and ordinary plum-tree are the beft. - 

As to the grafting, or inoculating of dwarf-ffocks, it mutt be 
done as low as may be, with two cyons, and thofe longer 
than in grafting for long ftandards; that they may fpread 
from the ground. : 

As to the planting of dwarf-trees, it. is beft in a light, hot 
earth, from the middle of O&ober, to the end of Novem- 
ber, Ina cold, wet foil, it is beftin March and April. The 
ftem of the tree to be cut off feyen or eight inches above 
the graft ; and remember to cut off half the length. of the 
roots, and hairy fibres; to turn the cut of the tree towards 
the north; to let the graft be always two or three inches 
above the ground, left it take root; to plant them fhallow, 
as being apt of themfelves, in light ground, to fink a foot deep, 
which is fufficient ; and to cover the ground, when they are 


planted, with. horfe-litter... See, ENGRAFTinG and 
PLANTING, 
DYADIC Arithmetic, . See the article ARITHMETIC.) 
Vou. L 


| Stthe dire€tion of the comes facrarum largition 


DYE *, in architeéture, the trunk of the pedeftal: or that 
part between the bafe and the cornice: being fo named, 
caule it is frequently made in the form of a Cube, or Dye,—- 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 24, 26, 28, 30, 23. 

* Itisalfo called Dado, by the Italians ; and by Vitavius, rar 
. cus. See PEvEsran, ¢ ! , i 
Dye; is alfo ufed for a cube of ftone;. placed undet the feetsof 


a ftdatue, and over its pedeftal's to. raife it} and fhew it the 
more, 


DYERS 2iack, See the article Brack. 
Dyers Blue, 
DYING 


See the article Brur, ; 

> the arts of act of tinging cloth, ftuff, or Gther:mat- 
ter with a permanent colour; which penetrates the fubftance 
thereof, 

Dying differs from bleaching; 


or whitening, which is not the 
giving a new colour, 


but the brightening: of anvold one: it 
alfo differs from painting, gilding, marbling, and printing, or 
ftamping, in that the colours in thefe only reach the furface. 
Dying may be defined the art of colouring wool, linnen, cot- 
ton, filk, hair, feathers; horn; leather, and the threads and 
webs thereof; with woods, roots, hérbs, feeds and leaves; by 
means of falts, limes; lixiviums, waters, heats; fermentations, 
macerationss and other procefies, 

Dying with regard to the manner of applying the colours; is 
divided into hor, and cold, 

Dyine hot, Osevo8een, is that wherein the liquors and ingre- 

dients are boiled} before the cloth be dipped thereing or even 

where the cloths them{élves are boiled in the Dye. 

Dyine cold, YuxeoBaen, is where the ingredients are diffolved 
cold ; or at leaft fuffered to grow cold, before the ftuffs be puit 
in them.—V. Savar, D. Conim, T, 2, p. 1697. voc. Teinture, 
Salmaf. Exerc. ad Solin, T, 2. p. 1167. 

Origin of Dy1nc.4-The dying art is of great antiquity as 4p- 

pears from the traces of it in the oldeft facred, as well as pro- 

fane writers. ‘The honout of the invention is attributed to 
the Tyrians * ; though what lefferis the merit of it, is that 
it is faid to have owed its rife to chance. The juices of cér- 
tain fruits, leaves, &c, accidentally crufhed, are fuppofed to 
have furnifhed the firft hint : Pliny affures us, that even: in 
his time the Gauls made ule of no other Dyes* » it is added, 
that coloured earths, and minerals wathed and foaked with 
rain, gave the next dying materials >, —But the purple, an ani- 
mal juice, found ina fhell fith called Murex, Conchyliurr, and 

Purpura, feems from hiftory to have been prior to any of them, 

This indeed was referved for the ufe of kings, and princes ; 

private perfons were forbidden by law to wear the leaft {crap 

of it. The difcovery of its tinging quality is faid to have 
been.taken from a dog, which having caught one of the pur- 
ple-fithes among the rocks, and eaten itup, {tained his mouth 
and beard with the precious liquor ; which ftruck the fancy. of 

a Tyrian nymph fo ftrongly, that the refufed her lover Her- 

cules any favours till he had brought her a mantle of the fame 

colour **, *@V. Plin, Nat. Hi, Lib. KXI.c.2,  ¥Sa- 
var. Lib. cit. p, 1698.—< Leg. IC. Que res ven. non poff. 

Salmuth ad Panciroll, Lib. I. Tit. 1. p. 8. feq. # Poll, Lib: 1. 

de verb. Idon. ad Conimod, Polyd. Virg. de Invent. Rer- Lib, 

Ul. c.7, Seealfo the article PurpLe, 

* Pliny feems to afcribe the invention of the art of dyine wools 
to the: Lydians of Sardis: ificere Janas Sardibus Lydi*; 
where the word incipére muft be underflood ». ° But a moderna 
critic fufpeéts a falfe reading here ; and not without reafon, for 

Lydi, fabltitutes Lydda, the name of a city on the coaft of 

Phzenicia, where the chief mart of the Purple-dye was ¢. 

*V. Plin. Hift. Nat. Lib. VII. c. 56. »Hardou. not. ad 

loc. © Nurra, in Bib/. Choif. T. 20. p. 193. feg. 

After the Phenicians, the Sardinians feem to have atrived at 

the greateft perfection in the dying art ; infomuch that Beppe 

Zardwidnoy, Sardinian Dye pafled into a proverb among the 

Greeks, Ariftophanes in two places, to exprefs a thing red as 

{carlet, compares it to the Bawue LacSyrranoy 4, Salmafius, 

Palmerius and Spanheim indeed for ZacMvraxov fubltitute 

Zags eavinoy, which they fuppofe a potleflive of Sardis, and 

to denote Sardian Dye: but Nurra in a differtation exprefly 

On the fubject has frenuoufly fupported the Ppretenfions of his 

country againft this innovation , “ Ariftoph. in Acharnan, 

V. 112." item Pax. Vv. 11, 74, © Paul Nurra Dif: 

Bas 
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Varia Le&ione Adagii BAMMA =APAINTIAKON, 
Sardiniaca. Flop. 1709. 4°. le Clerc, Bib/. Choi/; 

P- 187. fgg. 
Till the time of Alexander we find no other fort of Dye in 
ufe but purple, and fearlet.—ft was under the fucceffors of 
that monarch, that the Greeks applied themfelves to the other 
colours; and invented, or at leaft perfected, blue, yellow, gr een, 
&c. §.—For the ancient purple it has been long loft, but the 
perfection to which the moderns have carried the other co- 
lours, abundantly indemnifics them of the lof. In this, par- 
ticularly in the fcarlet and black colours, the French under 
the aufpices of that excellent minifter M. Colbert, feem to 
have outftripped moft of their neighbours ®, See Gogr. 
Lins——f V, Pitife. Z. Ant. T. 1. P. 249. voc. Baphia. 
® Savar, lib. cit. 
Among the Romans, the Dye-houfes, Bashia, were all under 
um *; though they 
had 


A 
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had each their peculiar prapofitus, as at Alexandria, Tyre, 
&¢, 1—The Dyers of London make the 13th company of 
the city, incorporated under Hen. VI. confifting ofa matter, 
warden, and livery *.—At Paris, and in moft of the great 
cities in France, the Dyers are divided into three companies 5 
wiz. thole of the great Dye, du grand © bon teint, who are 
only to ufe the beft ingredients, and fuch as ftrike the fareft 
and moft lafting colours.—Dyers of the leffer Dye, du petit 
teint, who are allowed to ule the inferior forts of drugs, which 
only yield falfe and fading colours.—And filk, wool and thread 
Dyers,—All the higher prized cloths and ftuffs are referved 
to the Dyers of the firft fort: thofe of lefs value, particularly 
fuch as are not rated at above 40 fols the ell in white, are 
committed to the mafters of the petit teint: Blue, red, and 
yellow, ‘are referved more peculiarly to thofe of the grand 
teint; browns, fallows and blacks are common to both forts. 
As to black, it is begun by the Dyers of the grand teint, and 
finifhed by thofe of the /e/fer !.—It feems there is a tradition 
among Dyers, that Jefus Chrift was of their profeffion 5 which 
we alfo find delivered in the go/pel of the infancy of ‘efus, tho’ 
on what grounded we know not. But it is hence that the Per- 
fian Dyers, notwithftanding all their Mahometanifm, have 
chofen Jefus for the patron of their art; infomuch that 
among them a Dye-houfe is called Chrift’s fhop ™. ak 
Notit. Imper. Hoffm. L, T. 1 p. 469. + Pitife. loc. cit. 
& New View of Lond. T. 2. p. 601, Jeqq. 'Savar. D. Comm. 
T. 2. p. 1688. voc Teint. ™ Sike Not. ad Evang. Infant. p. 
55. Hilfcher de Stud. Chrift. in Mifc. Lipf. Obf. 96. § 10. 
T. 5. p 


isachah ‘ 
Requifites in Dvinc.—There are three things demanded by the 


Greek chemifts to a good Dye; viz.—Agatwors, opening or 
rarefying of the body to be dyed, to difpole it to imbibe the co- 
lour.-Bzon, the tinéture or Dye itfelf—Karoy#, or =rutic, 
by the Romans called alligatio, the binding or fixing the co- 
lour, to prevent its fading or being difcharged.—Some add a 
fourth condition, viz. Stas, by the Latins called /umen, 
by us /ufre or brightne/s. ; 
Among fome, thefe three were done feverally at three diffe 
rent operations, in different liquors, or decoétions: by the 
firft, the {tuff was prepared to receive the Dye; this was called 
ereoBepiov, and vrosugn; by the fecond, the defired colour 
was given it; and by the third, the colour was fixed on it, 
But others did all three at once, with one decoétion, and 
at one dip. —V. Salmaf. Exerc. ad Solin. T. 2. p. 1146; feg. 


Advancement of Dyinc. ‘The balis of a juft hiftory of Dying, 


mutt be a theory of light and colours. Two things, it may be 
obferved, are chiefly aimed at in the enquiry of colours, the 
firft to increafe the materia tinétoria ; the fecond, to fix thofe 
colours we have. 

In order to thefe it may be remembered, that fome colours are 
apparent, as thofe of flowers, the juices of fruits, and thofe 
of animals, — Others are Jatent, and only difcovered by 
the effeéts which the feveral fpecies of falts and other things 
have on them. 

Concerning the apparent colours of vegetables and animals, 
and the effects of different falts in changing them from one 
colour to another, we have many inftances in Mr. Boyle, 
colleéted and ranged in a new order by Dr. Lifter, as,— 
xf, That acid falts advance the colours of flowers, and ber- 
ries: thus they make the infufions of balauftia or pomegra- 
nate flowers, red-rofes, clove-july flowers, mezerion, peafe- 
bloom, violets, and cyanus flowers, of a very fine red; and 
the juices of the berries of liguftrum, of black-cherries, and 
buckthorn berries, of a much fairer red.—To the fame purpofe 
it is obferved, that acid falts make no great alterations upon 
the white flowers of jafmin and {now-drops. 

2dly, Urinous falts and alcalies, on the contrary, quite alter 
the colours of the flowers laft named, as well as the juices of 
the berries abovementioned, from red to green, 

aly, Urinousfalts and alcalies advance, at leaft they donot hurt 
the colours of the juices of vegetable leaves, woods and roots. 

- —Thus urinous fpirits and alcalies make the yellow infufions 

of madder roots, red; of brazil wood, purplifh ; of lignumne- 
phriticum, blue; the red infufion of logwood, purple; and 
that of the leaves of fena, red. 

4Athly, Acid falts quite alter the faid infufions from red or blue 
to yellow. 

sthly, Cochineel, which of it felf is red, upon the affufion 
of oil of vitriol, an acid falt, ftrikes the moft vivid crimfon 
that can be imagined ; and with urinous falts and alcalies, it 
will be again changed into an obfcure colour betwixt a violet 
and a purple. 

6thly, All red, blue and white flowers are immediately, upon 
the affufion of analealy, changed to a green colour; and 
thence, in no long procefs of time, they turn yellow. 

qthly, All the parts of vegetables which are green, will in like 
manner ftrike a yellow with an alcaly. 

8rhly, What flowers are already yellow, are not much changed, 
ifatall, by an alcaly, or urinous fpirit. 

gthly, The blue feed-husks of glaftum fylveftre old gathered 
and dry diluted with water, ftain a blue, which upon the 
affufion of lye ftrikes a green ; which faid green or blue being 
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touched with oil of vitriol dyes a purple: and-all thefé three 
colours ftand. 

tothly, On the tops of the fungus tubulofus are certain red 
knots, which upon the affufion of lye, will ftrike a purple, 
and ftand. 
For the /atent colours in animals and vegetables, difcovered to 
us by the affufion of falts; they likewife are very numerous. 
We will only mention a few ;—1/, The milky juice of the 
Ja@tuca fylveftris cofta fpinofa, & fonchus afper & laevis; upon 
the affufion of lye, will ftrike a vivid flame-colour or crimfon, 
and after fome time quite degenerate into a dirty yellow. 

adly, The milk of the cataputia major, upon the affufion of 
lye, efpecially if it be drawn witha knife, and have any time 
ftood upon the blade thereof, will ftrike a purple or blood red 
colour, and foon after will change into a dull yellow. 

3dly, The common hawthorn-caterpillar will ftrike a purple 
or carnation with lye, and ftand. 

4thly, The heads of beetles, pifmires, &c. will with lye ftrike 
the fame carnation colour, and ftand. 

sthly, The amber coloured feolopendra will give with lye a 
moft beautiful and pleafant azure, or amethyftine, and ftand. 
It remains to be obferved,—1/7, That in all the inftances 
abovementioned, whether vegetable or animal, there is not one 
colour truly fixed; though there may be fome ufe made of 
them, as they are,—By mot truly fixed, we mean, not proot 
againft falt and fire; for, what feem to ftand, and be lye- 
proof, are either wholly deftroyed by a different falt, or 
changed into a much different colour; which muft needs 
prove a ftain and blemifh, when it fha!l happen in the ute of 
any of them. 

2adly, That both the apparent and latent colours of vegetables 
are fixable: an inftance whereof we may obferve in the feed 
hufks of glaftum, and the ule Dyers make of the leaves of 
that plant after due preparation, 

3dly, It is probable from the fame inftance, that we may learn 
fiom the colour of fome part of the fruit or feed, what colour 
the leaves of any vege , and the whole plant, might be 
made to yield for our ule. 

4thly, That the latent colours of vegetables are pre-exiftent, 
and not produced; from the fame inftance of woad; and 
likewife from this, that the milky juice of la€tuca fylvettris 
affords of it felf a red ferum. 

5thly, That the change of colours in flowers is gradual and 
conftant. 

6thly, That the colours of flowers, which will not ftand with 
lye, feem to be wholly deftroyed by it, and irrecoverable.— 
Thus one part of a violet leaf, upon the affufion of lye, is 
changed very foon into yellow, and will never be revived into 
a red by an acid falt ; but if another part of the fame leaf be 
ftill green, it will be revived. 

ythly, That drynefs feems to be a means, if not of fixing, yet 
of bringing the vegetable colour into a condition of not wholly 
and fuddenly perifhing by the otherwife deftroying alcaly, 
8thly, That thofe plants or animals which will ftrike different 
yet vivid colours, upon the affufion of different falts, and 
ftand, as the cochineel, and glaftum, are of all others to be 
reckoned the belt. —-V. Lift. in Phil. Tranf. N°.70. p. 21325 
foqq. fee alfo Boeth, Elem. Chem. P, 3. T. 2. p. 4675 egg 
Edit. Lipt. 

Dyino Ingredients, or the materia tinforia, are beft reduced 
under two heads: —Cotorata, or thofe which properly give the 
colour.—And Non-colorata, ufed to prepare the ftuffs for better 
taking the Dye, and to heighten the luftre of the colours, 

The colouring ingredients are of three forts, blue, yellow and 
red.—To the firft fort, belong indigo, woad, weld, wood-wax, 
and log-wood ; to the fecond, fuitic ; to the third, madder, 
brazil, cochineel, kermes, faflower, and fanders.—To which 
may be added arnotto, and young fuftic, for orange-colours : 
laftly, wood foot, 
The non-colouring ingredientsare,— Certain re/?ringent or bind- 
ing materials, as galls, fumac, alder bark, pomegranate pecl, 
walnut rinds and roots, fapling bark, and crab-tree bark.— 
Certain faits, asalum, argol, falt-petre, fal armoniac, pot- 
afhes, lime and urine,—Liquors, as well water, river water, 
aqua vite, vinegar, lemon juice, aqua fortis, honey, and mo- 
lafles. Gums, as tragacanth, arabic, maftic, and fanguis dra- 
is,—_-Smeétics, or abfterfives, as foap, fullers earth, linfeed- 
gall, &c.—Metals, as fteel filings, flippe, and pewter, 
add copperas, verdegreafe, antimony, litharge, and 
arfenic,---Laftly, bran, wheat-flower, yolks of eggs, leaven, 
cumin feed, fenugreek feed, agaric and fenna. 

Of moft of thefe ingredients {ome account may be found un- 

der their refpeétive articles in the courfe of this book; but 

with regard to their ule and effect in dying, it will be neceflary 
to confider them more particularly, and to bring together in 
one view. 

Among the xon-colouring drugs, then, from the mineral 

kingdom come; 1/f, Copperas, fteel filings, and flipp (the 

ftuff found in the troughs of old grind-ftones whereon edge- 
tools have been ground) thefe are ufed for all true or Spanifh 
blacks; though not for the Flanders blacks.---2d/y, Pewter 
diffolyed in aqua fortis, ufed for the new fcarlet or bowdye.--- 

adh, 
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3dly, Litharge, though not owned or allowed, is ufed to add 
weight to dyed filks.—4rbly, Antimony ufed’ chiefly for the 
fame purpofe,though it alfo contains a tingent fulphur, which 
by precipitation, &c, affords a great variety of colours.— 
$5thly, Arfenic ufed in dying crim{on, on pretence of giving a 
luftre.—6thly, Verdegreale. ufed by linnen dyers, in their yel- 
low and green golours.—¢hly, Alum, much ufed, though 
witha ing is not agreed on; whether to fixithe dye to 
render water 4 proper menftruum to extract the tingent parti- 
cles of certain hard drugs? or to {cower the fordes, which may 
interpofe between the ftuff and the dye, and hinder their due 
adhefion? or to’ intenerate the hairs of wool, and hair ftuffs, 
that they may better imbibe their colours? or to contribute 
to the colour it felf, as copperas does to galls in making black, 
Or juice of lemons to cochineel in carnations, or aqua fortis 
impregnated with pewter in the bowdye? or which feems 
moft probable, to ferve as a vinculum between the cloth and 
the colour, as clammy oils, and gum waters, do in painting ; 
alum being a fubftance whofe aculeated particles, diffolved 
with hot liquors, will enter the pores of ftuffs, and on 
which the particles of dying drugs will catch! though it may 
alfo ferve another ufe, viz. to dry up certain particles which 
difagreed with the colour to be fuperinduced: to which add, 
that it may alfo ferye to brighten a colour, by incruftating 
the ftuff to be dyed with its cryftals, on which the dye co- 
ming to be applied, has a finer effeét, than if it were applied 
ona fcabrous matter, fuch as an unalumed cloth is, —Brhly, 
Bran, and bran water, whofe flower entering the -pores of 
the ftuff, levigates its furface, and thus renders the colour laid 
On it more beautiful ; much as woods to be gilded, are firft 
imoothened over with white colours.—-gthly, Saltpetre, ufed 
chiefly in aqua fortis, in the bowdye, to brighten colours by 
back boiling ; for which purpofe,—rothly, Argol is more 
commonly ufed.—rrzhy, Lime, or calke, ufed in the work- 
ing of blue fats, 
Non-colouring ingredients of the animal kind, are—1/?, Ho- 
ney.—2dly, Yolks of egas.—3dly, Ox-gall : though this, and 
the two laft, are only ufed by a few particular dyers to fcower, 
promote fermentation, and increafe weight.—4thhy, Stale 
urine, ufed as a lixivium to {cower, alfo to help the ferment- 
ing, and heating of woad; though it is alfo ufed in the blue 
fats inftead of lime: in reality, as it difcharges the yellow, 
wherewith blue, and moft greens, are compounded, it is ufed 
to fpend weld withal: yet it is known, that the urine, or old 
mud of piffing places, will dye a well fcowered piece of filver 
of a golden colour ; it being with this (not Bath water, as 
imagined) that the Bath fixpences, &c. are prepared. 
To the clafs of non-colouring ingredients may alfo be added 
water, by dyers called white liquor, which is of two forts. — 
rf, Well water, ufed in reds, and in other colours wanting 
reltringency, as well as in dying ftuffs of a loofe contexture, 
as callico, fuftian, and the feveral fpecies of cottons: but 
naught for blues, and making yellows and greens look rufty, 
—2dly, River water, fofter and fweeter than the former, and 
diffolving foap better, ufed in moft cafes by the dyers, for 
wafhing, rinfing, &c. their cloths after dying.—3dly, Li- 
quor abfolutely fo called, which is bran liquor made of one 
part bran, and five of river water. boiled an hour, and put in 
a leaden ciftern to fettle: four or five days in furnmer turn it 
too four, and unfit for ufe:. its office is to contribute to the 
holding of the colour: it is known that ftarch, which is only 
the flower of bran, makes.a clinging pafte, which will con- 
glutinate paper, though not wood or metals, Accordingly, 
bran liquors are ufed to mealy dying *ftuffs, as to madder, 
which is rendred clammy and glutinous by being boiled in 
bran water ; and thus made to ftick better to the villi of the 
ftuff dyed.—4thly, Gums, tragacanth, arabic, maftic, and 
fanguis draconis, are ufed in dying filk, chiefly to give it a 
gloflinef&, which may make it feem finer, as well as ftiffer, 
and to encreafe its weight. 
For the colouring ingredients, colorantia colarata, we have,— 
1°, Tron and iteel, or what is made from them, . which 
we have obferved, are ufed in dying. blacks ; though how 
they contribute thereto is not fo obvious: we know that green 
oaken boards become black by the affri@tion of a faw ; a green 
four apple cut with a knife turns of the fame colour; the 
white greafe wherewith the wheels of coaches are anointed 
becomes likewife black by means.of the iron boxes where- 
with the nave is lined, and the fri@ion between the nave and 
the axle-tree ; and that an oaken-ftick becomes black by a 
violent friGtion againft other wood ina turning lath; and 
the black colour on earthen-ware is given with fealings of 
iron vitrified. From all which it feems to follow, that the 
bufinefs of blacking lies in the iron, and particularly in. its 
uftulation or affriétion. 
Be this as it will, copperas, the moft ufual ingredient for dy- 
ing black, is the falt of the pyrites wherewith old iron is in- 
Corporated. And, wherever this is ufed, fome of the aftrin- 
gents are to accompany it. — 2°. Redwood chopped, and 
ground ina mill, is ufed for dying cloth, Tugs, &c. of 
the coarfer fort, Its tinéture, which is a fort of brick-co- 
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lour, is got out by long-boiling it with galls, and the loth 
with it, It ftands better than brazil.—3°. Brazil chopped 

alfo, and ground, dyes a pink-colour, or carnation nearct 

approaching cochineel : it 1s uled with alum: with pot-afhes 
it alfo ferves for purples, It eafily ftains.—4°,, Madder gives 

a colour near approaching the bow-dye, or new. fearlet : 
thofe: called baftard-fcarlets: are dyed) with it. It endures 
much boiling,and is ufed both with alum and argoli; and holds 
well: the! brighteft dyes with madder are. made by,-over-~ 

dying the ftuff, and then difcharging part of it by. back-boil- 
ing in argol. It is ufed with bran water inftead of white 

liquor.—5°. Cochineel,, ufed with bran liquor .in a‘ pewter 
vellel, with aquafortis, gives the dye: called among? us, 
though improperly, /carletin grain. Yoo much acid.takes off 
the intenfe rednefs of this colour, and turns it towards an 
orange, or flame colour. With this’ colour» the Spanifh 
leather and wool ufed by ladies, are dyed,=-6°.. Arnotto gives 
an orange colour, efpecially to filks, linens and cottons; for 
it does not penetrate cloth» it is. ufed) with pot-afhes,— 
7°. Weld, by) the help of pot-athes, yields a deep Jemon 
colour; though it is ufed to give all forts, of ‘yellows. 

—-8°, . Wood-wax, or green wood, called alfo geni/ta 

tinGloria, andthe dyer’s weed, has the like effet, as weld, 

though its ufe is chiefly confined to coarfe cloths, It is 
fet with pot-athes, or urine—9°. Futtic is of two. forts, 

young and old.—The former chopped and ground, yields a 

kind of reddifh orange colour: the lattery a hair colour 

diftant feveral degrees of yellow’ from the former.-It fpends 
with or without falts, works either hot or cold, and holds 
firm.—10°, Wood-foot, containing not only a colour, -but 

a falt, needs nothing to extraét its dye, or make.it firike on 

the fluff, The natural colour it yields is that of honey, . but 

it is the foundation of many other colours on wool, and cloth, 
only.—11°, Woad ground, or chopped with a mill for the pur- 
pote, is made up into balls, which being broken, and ftrewed 
on lime or urine; is ufed with pot-athes, or fea-weed, and gives 

a Jafting blue. The lime or chalk accelerates the fermenta- 

tion of the woad, which in three or four days will work like 

a guile of beer, and be covered with a greenifh froth or 

flower, An intenfe woad colour is almoft black, that).is, of 

adamfon colour, It is the foundation of fo many-colours, 
in its different degrees or fhades, that the dyers have a feale 
whereby to. compute the lightnefs and depth of this colour, 

See Woap.—12°. Indigo. is of the like nature, and:.ufed 

for the fame purpofe as woad, only that it is ftronger, 

13°. Logwood, chopped and ground, yields a purplith blue : 

it may be ufed with alum: formerly it was:of. ill reputesas a 

moft falfe and fading colour; but, fince it has been ufed 

with galls, it is lefs complained of. —V. Petty’s Apparat. to 

Lift, of dying, in Sprat’s: Hiff. Roy. Societ. Py2up, 288, 

S9q. Merr, Not. on Neri, ¢..110. ps 3355 & fegq. 

The dying materials are generally applied in decoétions made 

in water, more or lef dtrong, according to the occafion ; 

fometimes by only dipping the ftuf in the vat of dye; fome- 
times by boiling it therein ; and fometimes by leaving it a day 
or more to fteep.—For the alum, in dying filks, it is always 
applied cold, in which ftate alone it contributes to the bright- 

nefs of the dye. 5 

The Art of Dyinc may be divided into as many. branches as 
there are: different colours to be communicated, and forts of 
different ftuffs to be the fubjeéts of it, 

Dyine of Cloths, Serges, Druggets, and other woollen Mariu- 
Sagdures—Eor black, in cloths and {tufts of price, it. is 
begun with a ftrong decoétion of woad and indigo, which 
givea deep blue; after which, the ftuffs, being boil’d with 
alum and tartar, or pot-afhes, are to. be maddered with 
common madder; then dyed black with aleppo galls, cap- 
peras, and fumac; and finifhed by back-boiling in weld, 
—Scarlet is dyed with kermes and cochineel, with which 
may alfo be ufed agaric and arfenic. ~ Crimfon fearlet is 
given with cochineel meftich, aqua fortis, {al armoniac, 
fublimate, and fpirit of. wine. — Violet-feariet, purple, 
amaranth, and panfy-fearlets, are given with woad, co-+ 
chineel, indigo, braziletto, brazil, and orchal,—For com- 
mon reds, pure madder is ufed, without any other ingre~ 
dients.—Crim/on-reds, carnations, flame and peach-colours, 
are dyed according to their feveral hues, with cochineel 
meftich, without madder, or the like-—Crim/fon-red is 
prepared with Roman alum, and finifhed with cochineel. 
~-Peach-colour, mutt be back-boiled a little with galls and 
Copperas, or the like.—Orange-aurora, or golden-yellow, 
brick-colour, and onion-peel-colour, are given. with. woad 
and madder, tempered according to their refpective fhades, 
For blues, the daré are given with a ftrong tin@ure of 
woad:: the brightery with the fame liquor, as it. weakens 
in werking.—Dars-browns, minims, and tan-colours, are 
given with woad, weaker in deccétion than for black, with 
alum and pot-afhes; after which, they are maddered higher 
than black : for tan-colours, a little cochineel is added.— 
Pearl-colours ave given, with galls and Copperas; {ome are 
begun with walnut-tree,roots, and finifhed with the former 3 

though 
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though to make them more ferviceable they ufually dip ther 
in a weak tinéture of cochineel.— Greens are begun with 
woad, and finifhed with weld.-— Pale-yellows, lemon-colour, 
and fudphur-colour, are given with weld only. —Olive-colours 
of all degrees are firft put in green, and taken down again 
with foot, more or lefs, according to the fhade required.— 
Feulemort, hair-colour, musk, and cinnamon-colour, are given 
with weld and madder.—Nacarat, or bright orange-red, is 
given with weld, and goats hair, boiled with pot-afhes. 
Futtic here is forbid, as a falfe colour.— V. Savar. D. de 
Comm. T. 2. p. 16905 eqs See alfo /e Teinturier Parfait, 
Leid. 1708, 429. Salm, Pohgr 1.3. €. 37. 

Dyine of wools for tapefiry, is performed after the fame man- 
ner as cloths, excepting blacks, which are only to be woaded, 
and then put in black, as above. . 

Black wools for cloths and ferges may be begun with walnut- 
tree root, and walnut rinds, and finifhed by dipping in a vat 
of black, wy F Eade 

Dyine of filks is begun by boiling them with foap, &c. then 
fcowring and wafhing them out in the river, and fteeping 
them in alum water cold.—For crimfon they fcower them 
a fecond time before putting them in the cochineel vat, 
Red crimfon is dyed with pure cochineel meftich, adding 
galls, turmeric, arfenic, and tartar, all put together ina 
copper of fair water almoft boiling : with thefe the filk is to 
be boiled an hour and a half; after which, it is fuffered to 
ftand in the liquor till next day.—Violet crim/on is alfo given 
with pure cochineel, arfenick, tartar, and galls ; but the galls 
in lefS proportion than in the former, When taken out it is 
to be well. wafhed, and put ina vat of indigo.—Cinnamon 
crim/on is begun like the violet, but finifhed by back-boiling, 
if too bright, with copperas; if dark, with a dip in indigo.— 
Light blues are given in a back of indigo,—Sfy blues are begun 

with orchal, and finifhed with indigo.—For citron colours, the 
filk is firft alumed, then welded, with a little indigo.—Pale 
yellows, after aluming, are dyed in weld alone.— Pale and 
brown aurora’s, after aluming, are welded ftrongly, then 
taken down with rocou diffolved with pot-afhes.— Flame- 
colour is begun with rocou, then allumed, and dipped in a 
vat or two of brazil.—Carnation, and rofe-colours, are firft 
allumed, then dipped in brazil.—Cinnamon-colour, after alu- 
ming, is dipped in brazil, and braziletto,—Lead-colour is given 
with futtic, or with weld, braziletto, galls, and copperas. 
But the galls, on thefe and other occafions, are not to be 
overdofed, which encreafes the weight to the damage of the 
purchafer ; for which reafon, it is punifhed in France asa 
fraud: and in reality few but black ‘ilks need galls, — 

Black filks of the coarfer fort, are begun by {cowring them 
with foap, as for other colours 5 which done, they are wafhed 
out, wrung, and boiled an hour in old galls, where they are 
left to ftand a day or two after which, they are wafhed 
again with fair water, wrung, and put in another vat of new 
and fine galls; then wafhed and wrung again, and finifhed 
ina vat of black.—Fine biack filks are only put once into 
galls, viz. the new and fine fort, which has only boiled an 
hour ; then they are wafhed, and rung out, and dipped 
thrice in black, to be afterwards brought down by back- 
boiling with foap.—V. Savar. /ib. cit. p. 1693, Seq. 

Dyine of thread is begun by fcowring it in a lye of good afhes ; 
after which, it is rung, rinfed out in river water, and 
wrung again.—For a bright blue, it is given with brazi- 
letto, and indigo—Bright green is firft dyed blue, then back- 
boiled with braziletto, and verdeter, and laftly woaded.—F ‘or 
a dark green it is given like the former, only darkening more 
before woading.—Lemon, or pale yellow, is given with weld, 
mixt with rocou.—Orange and Zfabella, with fuftic, weld, 
and rocou.—Red, both bright and dark, with flame-colour, 
éc. are given with brazil, either alone, or with a mixture of 
rocou.---Violet, dry rofe, and amaranth, are given with brazil, 
taken down with indigo. . Fexlemort, and olive-colour, are 
given with galls and copperas, taken down with weld, rocou, 
or futtic.—Black is given with galls and copperas, taken down 
and finithed with braziletto wood. 

Dyine of hats is done with braziletto, galls, copperas, 
verdegreate, diflolved and boiled ina copper capable of re- 
ceiving, befides the liquor, twelve dozen of hats on their 
blocks, or moulds. Here the hats are fuffered to boil fome 
time; alter which, they are taken out, and fuffered to fland 
and cool; then dipped again ; and thus alternately, oftner or 
feldomer, as the ftuff is of a nature to take the dye with 
more or lefs difficulty. Savar. id. cit. p. 1697. See alfo the 
article Har. ; ‘ 

Proof of Dyes.—There are diverfe ways of proving the truth 
of Dyes, or examining the juftnefs and legitimacy of their 
compofition,—To difcover whether a cloth have been duly 
treated by the dyer, and the proper foundation Jaid, a white 
fpot, by the French called Rofette, of the bignefs of a fhilling, 
ought to be left 5 befides a white ftripe between the cloth 
and the lift. : 

Farther proof is had by boiling the dyed ftuff in water with 
other ingredients different according to the quality of the dye 
to be proved, If the colour fuftain the teft, 7. e, do not dif- 
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charge atall, or very little, fo that the water is not tind 
by it, the dye is pronounced good : otherwife'it is fa 


Proof of the Dyes of filks.---For red crimfon, the proof is made 


by boiling the filk-with an equal weight of alum.---For fcar- 
Jet crimfon, it is boiled with foap almoft of the weig 
filk.---For violet crimfon, with alum of equal weight with 
the filk, or with citron juice, about a pint toa pound of filk, 
—Thele ingredients are to be mixed, and put in fair water 
when it begins to boil; after which, the filks are alfo to be 
put in; and after boiling the whole for half a quarter of an 
hour, if the dye be falfe, the liquor of the red crimfon will 
be violet, in cafe it have been dyed with orchal, or very red, 
if with brazil,---That of crim{on fcarlet, if rocou have been 
ufed, will become of an aurora colour, or, if brazil have 
been ufed, red.---And that of violet crimfon, if brazil, or or- 
chal haye been ufed, will be of a colour bordering on red, 
—On the contrary, if the three forts of crimfon be truly 
dyed, their liquors will difcover very little alteration. 
A ftill furer way to difcover whether crimfon filks have been 
rightly dyed, is by boiling a piece of ftandard dyed crimfon 
filk, kept for that purpofe at Dyers-hall, after the fame 
manner, and then comparing the tinétures of the two li- 
quors. 
To difcover whether other colours have been dyed with galls, 
the filk is to be put in fair boiling water, with pot-afhes, or 
foap, nearly ofthe weight of the filk ; after fore time, it is ta- 
ken out; upon which, if it have been dyed with galls, the colour 
will be all vanifhed, and nothing but that of the galls left, 
which is a fort of feulemort, or wood colour. 
The dying of filk with galls may alfo be deteéted by putting 
it in boiling water, with a gallon of citron juice ; being taken 
out, and wafhed in cold water, and then dipped in a black 
dye, if galls have been ufed, it will turn black; if not, it 
will be of a brown-bread colour, 
To difcover whether black filk have been overdofed with 
galls, fteel filings, or flipp, it is boiled in fair water, with 
twice its weight of foap: if it be loaden with galls, it will 
turn reddifh, otherwife, it will keep its colour. 
To difcover whether black cloth have been firft woaded, and 
maddered ; a fample of it, and at the fame time, a fample 
of ftandard black, kept for that purpofe by the Dyers com- 
pany, isto be taken; and then as much roman alum as is 
equal in weight to both, together with a like weight of pot- 
afhes, is to be put over the fire in a panof bran water : 
when it begins to boil, the two famples to be put in; and 
after half an hour to be taken out, and compared.—The 
piece which has only been woaded will be found bluifh, with 
fomewhat of a dull green; if it have been both woaded and 
maddered, it will be of a tan, or minim colour ; and, if it 
have been neither woaded, nor maddered, its colour will be 
dunnifh, between yellow and fallow. 
For cloths dyed of a minim colour, the proof is to be made 
after the fame manner as that of blacks. 
To know whether fcarlet, or crimfon cloth, have been dyed 
with pure cochineel, they are to be boiled with an ounce of 
alum to a pound of cloth, 
For cloths of other colours, the proof is to be made in the 
fame manner as that of blacks and minims.—V. Savar, /id. 
cit. T. 1. p. 1665, fegg. voc. Debouilli. 

Theory of Dy1nG.—This article we cannot better clofe, than 
with fome general deduétions which may let a little neeeflary 
light into the theory of dying. As, 

1%, That all the materials, which of themfelves give colour, 
are either red, yellow, or blue; fo that out of them, and 
the primitive fundamental colour, white, all that great va- 
riety, which we fee in dyed ftuffs, arifes—2°. That few 
of the colouring materials, (as cochineel, foot, wood-wax, 
or woad) are in their outward and firft appearance, of the 
fame colour, which by the flighteft folutions in the weakeft 
menttrua, they dye upon cloth, filk, &c. 3°. That ma- 
ny of the colouring materials will not yield their colours 
without much grinding, fteeping, boiling, fermenting, ‘or 


g 
corrofion by powerful menftrua ; as red-wood, weld, woad, 


arnotto, €c,—4°, That many of the faid colouring mate- 
rials will of themfelves give no colouring at all, as copperasy 
or galls, or with much difadvantage, unle(§ the cloth, or 
other ftuff to be dyed, be firft covered or incruftated as it 
were, with fome other matter,though colour-lefs, aforehand ; 
as madder, weld, and brazil, with alum.—5°. That fome of 
the colouring materials, by the help of other colour-lefs ones, 
do ftrike different colours from what they would alone, and 
of themfelves ; as cochineel, and brazil.—6°. That fome co- 
lours, as madder, indigo, and woad, by reiterated tin@tures, 
will at laft become black,—7°. That though green be the 
moft frequent and common of natural colours, yet there is no 
fimple ingredient, which is now ufed alone, to dye green 
with upon any material; fap-green, the condenfed juice of 
the rhamnus or buckthorn-berry, being the neareft ; and this 
only ufed by country people.—8°. There is no. black thing 
in-ufe which dyes black ; though both the coal and foot of 
moft things burnt, or fcorched, be of that colour; and the 
blacker, by how much the matter, before it was burnt, was 
whiter, 


whiter, as in the famous inftance of ivory black,—g®. The 
tin€ture of fome dying ftuffs will fade even with lying, .or 
with the air, or will ftain even with water; but very much 
with wine, vinegar, urine, €c.—1o°. Some of the dyers 
materials are ufed to bind and ftrengthen’a colour ; fome to 
brighten it; fome to give luftre to the ftuf; fome to dif- 
charge and take off the colour, either in whole ‘or in part 
and fome out of fraud, to make the material dyed, ifcoftly, 
to be heavier.—-11°, Some dying ingredients, or drugs by 
the coarfenefs of their bodies, make the thread of the dyed 
ftuff feem coarfer; and fome by fhrinking them,» fmaller ; 
and fome by levigating their afperites, finery 12°. Many of 
the fame colours are dyed upon different ftuffs with different 
materials ; as red-wood is ufed in cloth, not in dilks ;'arnotto 
in filks, not in cloth; fo that they may be dyed’at’ feveral 
Prices.—13°, Scowring, and wafhing of ‘ftuffs to be dyed, 
is to be done with appropriate materials; as fometimes with 
ox-galls, fometimes with fullers earth, fometimes with foap : 
this latter however, is pernicious in fome cafes, where pot-afhes 
will ftain or alter the colour.14°. Where great quantities 
of ftuffs are to be dyed together, ot where they are to be done 
with great fpeed, and where the pieces are very long, broad, 
thick, &c. they are to be differently handled, both in refpeét 
to the veflels and ingredients, —15°. In fome colours and ftuffs 
the tingent liquor muft be boiling; in other cafes only*blood- 
warm, in fome it may be cold.—16%, Some tingent ‘liquors 
are fitted for ufe by long keeping; and in fome the virtue 
wears away by the fame.—17°. Some-colours, or ftuffs, are 
beft dyed by reiterated dippings-ever into the fame liquor at 
feveral intervals of time; and fome by continuing longer, 
and others leffer whiles therein—z18°, In fome cafes, the 
matter of the veflel wherein the liquors are heated, and the 
tinétures prepared, muft be regarded ; as that the kettles be 
pewter for bow-dye.—19°, Little regard is. had how much 
liquor is ufed in proportion to the dying drugs; the liquor be- 
ing rather adjufted to the bulk of the fluff, as the veffels are 
to the breadth of the fame the quantity of dying drugs being 
proportioned to the colour higher or lower, ‘and to the ftuffs 
both ; as likewife the falts are to the dying drugs. 
Concerning the weight which colours give to filks, for in 
them it is mott taken notice of, as being fold by weight, and 
being a commodity of great price; it is obferved, that one 
pound of raw filk lofes four ounces by wafhing out the gums, 
and natural fordes.—That the fame fcowred filk may be 
yaifed to above thirty ounces from the remaining twelve,’ if 
it be dyed black, with certain materials, That the rea- 
fon why black colour may be dyed the Heaviet is, that all 
ponderous drugs may be dyed black, being all of colours 
lighter than it ; whereas, perhaps, there feem to be few or 
no materials wherewith to encreafe the weight of filk, which 
~ will confift with fair light colours ; fuch as will having been 
ufed, as white arfenic to carnations. 
Of things ufeful in dying, efpecially black, nothing encreafes 
weight fo much as galls; ‘by means whereof black filks re- 
cover the weight which they loft by wafhing out their gum : 
Nor is it counted extraordinary, that blacks fhould gain about 
four or fix ounces in the dying upon each pound,—Next to 
galls, old fuftic encreafes the weight, about 1 2 in 12,—Mad- 
der about an ounce in the pound.—W eld half an ounce.—The 
blue fat, in deep blues of the fifth fall, adds no confiderable 
weight.—Neither do logwood, cochineel, or annotto ; nor 
even copperas of it felf, where galls are not us’d.—Slipp adds 
much to the weight, and gives a deeper black than coppe- 
ras, which affords a good excufe for the dyers that ule it, 
—Petty’s Appar. to Hifi. of Dying. ap. Sprat. lib. cit. p. 302, 
aie in a more extenfive fenfe, is applied to all kinds of 
colourings given to bodies of any fort. 
Tn which fenfe, Dying amounts to the fame with caloration 5 
and includes ftaining, painting, gilding, marbling, printing, 
&c.—The Chinefé are faid to praétife the Dying of tea with 
catechu, which gives the worfe forts of green tea-leaf the 
colour, and its infufion the tin@ure of bohea.—V. Short. 
Diff. on Tea, pref. p. 15. See alfo the articles Tea, and 
CareEcuu. 
The forts of Dying, or coloration, now commonly ufed in 
vulgar trades, are, x, Whitening of wax, and feveral forts 
of linnen, and cotton clothes, by the fun, air, and reciprocal 
effufions of water. See BuzacHinc.—29, Staining of 
wood and leather by lime, falt, and Tiquors, as in ftaves, 
canes, marble leathers, marquetry, .&c,—3°, Marbling of 
paper by tempering the colours with ox-gall, and applying 
them upon a {tiff gummed liquor, See Paper.—4°. Co- 
louring, or rather difcolouring filks, tiffanies, &c. by 
brimftone.5°. Colouring feveral iron and copper works in- 
to black with oil.—6®. Giving leather a gold colour, or ra- 
ther dying filyer-leaves like gold, by varnifhes; and in other 
cafes by urine and fulphur.—7°, Staining of marble and alabaf- 
ter, with heat and coloured oils, —8°. Tinging filver into bras 
with brimftone or urine9°. Colouring the barrels and locks 
ot pies "Ee and purple with the temper of fmall-coal heat. 
On. |, 
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—r10°.' Colouring» glafs.*,..cryftals, and earthen ware, 
with the rufts; and folutions of metals... See PorTery, 
&e—11°. Colouring live hair, as in Poland, \both :horfe 
and man’s hair; and alfo of furs **,—139, )Enamelling 
and annealing... See ENAMELLING. 1% Application of 
colours; as in the printing of books; vand pictures; ‘and the 
taking of playing cards, :japanning, » 82) 0iSee PRINTING, 
Carps, and JaPaNNine.—14%, Gilding} “and tinning 
with mercury, block tin, and fal armoniac, * See Gitpine 
and Tinnine.—r5°.' Colouring metals, as copper with 
calamine into brafs, and withzink or fpelter into falfe gold, 
or into falfe filver witharfenic, See CALAMIN, Ba Ass, ZINK, 
ARsEnic, &c.—169, Making painters colours, by preparing 
of earth, chalk, and flates,.as in umber; oker,cologn earth, €c. 
out of thecalces of lead, as-cariifs.and minium by fublimates 
of mercury and brimftone, 43. in -vermillion’; by tinging of 
white earths varioufly,. as in verdeter, and*fome of the lakes ; 
by concrete juices or fecule, “as in indigo; pinks, fap- green; 
and lakes; and by rufts, as in verdegreafe, &¢.'Ste Crruss, 
Miyium, Vermrtion, Innico, &e,—17°."' The apply- 
ing of thefe colours by the adhefion of ox-gall) as in the mar- 
bled paper atorefaid ; or by. gum..water, as in limning ; or by 
clammy drying oils,, as the oils of linfeed, nuts, fpike, turpen- 
tine, &c, See Patw rine, Limnine, &c.—18°, Watering 
of tabbies,. See WareninG; CALENDER, TaBsy, &c. 
—V. Petty Appar. Hi? of Dying; ap. Sprat \Hif?, Roy, Societ, 
P. 285, feqq. 

* Glafs dyed is the common matter of 
tin@ures are given with zaffer, manganefe, ferretto, crocus 
martis, €c. - The proceffes are defcribéd-at large ih Antonio 
Neri, de Re Vitraria, Lib, I. c. 12, 13, 14, Jeqy.— See alfo 
Gii'ss, Gem, &%. 

** "The Peruvian women, when, grown old, dye their grey hairs 
black by a very untoward Operation, wiz. holding the head 
fome hours with the hair fopped in a boiling tin@ure of the 
root of wtree called Cuchau, by the Spaniards Maguey ¥.~THofe 
brooks and: fprings mentioned by Strabo; Pliny, ‘and others, 
Were much more comuiodions, which would change the colour 
of the:hair, as well: as.of the coats of animals, with only 
drinking their waters... .For the ufe. of angling, white hair 
is dyed green by boiling it in ale with allum, . thea feeping it 
ina decoétion of copperas in common water, Jé-is ay 
yellow by boiling’ in allum and ale with walnut-tree’ ‘leay 
ftamped in it. And brown,by Reepingitin falt'and ale Pak 
Mem. de Trev. Sept. 1707. p. 1606, feqg. °° Axift. BER Anim, 
de Gener. Lib. Vand V. Probl. §. 9. Conring. de Habit, Germ, 
Corp. Caufip..126. .? Gent, Angl-p..9,./279. 

Dine of leather, shinsy &e—A Blue colour is give: 
ing the fubje@ a day in urine and indigo, then’ bdil 
alum’: or if may be-given by tempering the indigo: with fed 
wine, and wafhing the tkins therewith,==Redis given by wath- 
ing the fkins, and laying them two hours in galls; then wrinc- 
ing them out’; dipping them iit 4 liquor madé With-liouftrum 
alum and verdegris in water > and laftly; in'a Dyemade of 
brazil wood ‘boiled with lye.—Paurple is given By ‘wettin? the 
skins with a folution “of roche alum in warin water, and 
when dry again, rubbing them with the hand with a dete 
tion of log*wood in water cold.—Gyeen is given’ by fmeering 
the skin “with fap-green and alum-water boiled: to darken 
the colour, a little more indigo may be added.—Dark grea 
is-alfo given with feel filings and fal armoniac fteeped in urine 
till foft,, then fmeered over the skin ; which is tobe dried 
in the fhade.—Sky colour is given with indigo fteépedin boiling 
water, and the next morning warmed and fmeered‘over the 
skin.—Yelhw, by {meering the skin over with aloes and lin- 
feed oil diffolved and ftrained: or by infufing it in wel), — 
Orange-calour is given by fmeering with futtic berries boiled 
in alum-water: or for a deep orange, with turmeric, —V,; 
Salm. Pohgr. lib. TIT. c. 34. p, 272, feq. 

Dy1NG or feaining of wood, Sor inlaying, veneer ig, 800, Red. 
is done by boiling the wood in water and alum ; then taking 3 
out, adding brazil to the liquor, and giving the wood anoths? 
boil in it. Black, by brufhing it over with log: wood boiled 
in vinegar, hot ; then wafhing it over witha decodtion Of galls 
and copperas, till it be of the hue required. — Ary “aber 
colour may be given by fqueezing out the moiftute of ho: 
dung through a fieve, mixing it with diffolved roche‘alum and 
gum arabic ; and to the whole adding green; blues or any 
other colour défigned : after ftanding two or three days, pear- 
tree, or other wood, cut to the thicknefs of half a crown is 
put into the liquor boiling hot, and {uffered’ to remain til) it 
be fufficiently eoloured—V, Park. Treat. of Fapann. c. 27, 
p. 82, fegg. se 

Dying of bone, horn or ivory, —Black is performed by fteeping 
brafs in aqua fortis till it be turned green: with this the bone 
&c.is to be wathed once,or twice ; and then putina deco@ion 
of log-wood and water, warm,—Geen is begun by boiling the 
bone, &%c. in alum-water ; then-with verdegris, fal armoniac 
and white wine vinegar ; keeping it hot therein till fuficiently 
green.— Red * is begun by boiling it in alum-water, and finifh- 
ed by decoétion in a liquor compounded of quicklime fteeped 
in rain-water, ftrained, and to every pint an ounce of brazil 
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wood added : the bone, &c. to be boiled herein till fufficiently 
red*s—Other methods are given by Salmon*.—And from 
him by Houghton-—* V. Park. lib. cit. p. 83, /299- >Salm. 
Polygraph. \, 3. c. 35+ Ps 275, feg7- © Hought. Colleét. N°. 
138. T. 1. p. 361. senath 
* The refufe of the bow-dye given hogs to feed on, is faid 
to tinge their very bones red: ‘This is a fpontaneous kind of 
dying, not unlike that in Virgil ; who fpeaks of dying wool, 
on the fheeps backs; as feems in the text, by their feeding on 
properly coloured plants. 
Nec varios difcet mentiri lana colores? 
Ip/e fed in pratis aries jam fuave rubenti 
Murice, jam croceo mutabit wellera luto: 
Sponte fua fandyx pafcentes veftict agnos. 
Ecl. 4. v. 42, feqg: 
‘The difficulty is to conceive how lambs fhould feed on the 
fandyx, which is a mineral fubftance ; the fame with what is 
otherwife called Sandaracha? It is certain the poet takes it 
for a plant, as was long ago obferved by Pliny : Animadverto 
Virgilium exiftinaffe berbam id effe. Bit. Nat, 1. 35» ¢. 6. 
This inference is chiefly drawn from the word pa/centes, which 
can mean nothing elfe, but that the lambs browfing on the 
fandyx, fhould receive the dye in their fleeces from the ali- 
ment. Dr. B here gives us a correétion which fets all to 
rights: for pafcentes he reads za/centes. On which footing 
the tenor of the paffage is this: from that time there will be 
no need of dying wool with beautiful colours; but the fheep 
fhall have their fleeces dyed naturally, and fpontaneouily 5 
fome with the murex, or purple colour; others with the tue 
teus, or yellow ; others with /andyx, or red. Thofe that were 
already in being, and had white fleeces, fhall change them i 
pratis, in the meadows ; but all the lambs fhall be dyed beau- 
tifully xa/centes, at their birth. V. Mem. of Liter. FY 2: art. i2. 
P. 7» fe97- ae 
DYNASTY *, 2 term in hiftory, fignifying a race or fuc- 
ceffion of kings of the fame line, or family, See Race, 
* The word is formed from the Greek dupascia, of duyaszua, 
to be powerful, to be king. , 
We find frequent mention in ancient hiftory of Dynafties of 
Perfians, Affyrians, Medes, ce. Manetho has Jeft an 
hiftorical chronology of Egypt, divided into 30 Dynafties. 
DYPTYCHA, orrather DiprycHa. See DiprycHa. 
DYSCRASY, an ill temperament or habit of the blood and 
humours, as in a jaundice, or the like. 
DYSENTERY, AYSENTEPIA, in medicine, a bloody di- 
arrhzea ; or a flux of blood by ftool ; attended with pains, and 


riping. 
he dae Dyfentery is formed from the Greek sus, difficulty, 
and evregor, inte/fine ; and properly fignifies that kind of flux 
of the belly, charaéterized by the frequency of ftools, or de- 
jetions, mixed with blood, and accompanied with gripes : 
the fever, ulcers, &c. which attend it, are not effential to the 
difeafe ; though many, both of the ancients and moderns, 
think the latter are. 
The Dy/entery, Sydenham obferves, begins with a chillnefs, 
and fhivering ; which is followed by a heat ; then gripings of 
the belly enfue, with mucous, or fanious ftools, which in pro- 
grefs of time are found interfperfed with ftreaks of blood, and 
attended with vehement pain. 
The ftools are fometimes void of blood; and yet, if they be 
frequent, and attended with gripes, and a mucous colluvies, 
the fame author fays, it is a proper Dy/entery. 
Along with the excrements, belide a whitifh mucofity, fre- 
quently there comes fcrapings of the guts, in form of little 
fkins. If pure blood be evacuated the patient’s life is in great 
danger, 
Etmuller makes three kinds of Dy/enteries.—1. When a lau- 
dable blood is evacuated, from a mere plethora, or plenitude, 
without any diforder of the inteftines ; as in the hemorthoi- 
dal flux, 
2. Whena thin, watery blood is evacuated ; called the He- 
patic Flux, though really arifing from the hemorrhoidal 
veffels. 
The third kind, which is that we more peculiarly call Dyfen- 
zery, is, when blood is caft out mixed with a purulent matter 
in the excrements. 
‘This is either benign, i. e. without a fever, and not conta- 
gious ; or malignant, which is attended with a peftilential fe~ 
ver, and frequently ravages whole cities,.and provinces: hap- 
pening moft commonly in armies, In the laft ftage, a fort 
of caruncles are frequently ejected along with the purulent 
matter, which are difficult to be accounted for, unlefs from 
an excoriation, and ulceration of the inteftines. Sometimes 
the inteftines in this cafe are even gangrened. 
The caufe of the Dy/entery, as affigned by fome phy- 
ficians, is a ferous, or other morbid humour, mixed with the 
mafs of blood ; the confequence of which isa too great fer- 
mentation in the bleod, and a diffolution of its parts, which 


DYS 
are thus rendred too liquid.—The fecond caufeis a velleca- 
tion, and irritation of the nervous fibres of the inteftines, oc- 
cafioned by fharp, acid humours feparated from the blood-; 
which occafion the fpiral fibres, that produce the periftaleic 
motion of the guts, to move too faft, and thus to expel the 
matters too haitily out of the inteftines, —T he mediate caule, 
in the phyficians language, is fome foreign body adhering 
ftrongly to the inteftines, and by its fharp points, vellicating 
the nervous fibres of the inteftines, and at length ulcerating 
them.—The remote caufes are any thing that corrupts the 
mafs of blood, as vilcid and crude, fharp juices; ill foods 5 
autumnal fruits ; grapes ; new wine drunk in excefs; paifons 5 
violent medicines; waters. that have corroded leaden pipes 5 
rainy weather in the fpring, with a dry winter, and a hot 
fummer, and autumn, 

The feat of the difeafe is in the inteftines, either the large, or 
the fmall, or both: when the difeafe is in the fmall ones, the 
gripes begin long before the ftcols, and are felt about the 
navel ; and the blood, and excrements, are more blended ; 
as being longer together, When the larger inteftines are 
feized, the pain is lefs vehement, and is felt lower, 
Purgatives have rarely any good effect in Dy/enteries; as in~ 
creafing the fermentation of the blood, and irritating the 
fibres of the inteftines more and more. Nor are emetics 
much better ; as tending to draw the peccant humours into 
the ftomach, or at leaft into the higher inteftines, and thus 
caufe more frequent ftoals. 

Ipecacuanha, however, is excellent on this occafion: not fo 
much as a vomitory, Dr. Friend obferves, as a fudotific ; ha- 
ving this faculty beyond all other emetics, that it corre&ts 
the Dy/enteric ferment, in proportion as it evacuates it.—In 
the Philofophical Tranfaétions we bave an exprefs difcourfe on 
the fubjeét ; where it is afferted to be infallible in all Dy/en- 
teries and loofenefles, how dangerous and inveterate foever 
except in pulmonic and hydropic patients, whole Ruxes are 
indications of approaching death, 

Sydenham commends phlebotomy : but Willis fays, no eva- 
cuation is good: and prefcribes hot cardiacs, as {pirit of wine 
a little burnt, &c.—Balfamic, and ftyptic medicines are alfo 
to be ufed, according to the diverfe caufes, and fymptoms of 
the difeafe. 

Borri, in a letter to Bartholine, affirms there is no better me- 
dicament in Dy/enteries than rofe-water, wherein gold has 
been extinguifhed. 

Dolzus relates, that he cured above an hundred perfons with 
oil of fweet almonds, mixed with orange juice. See Supplement, 
article DysENTERY. 


DYSPEPSY *, AYSMEVIA, in medicine, a difficulty or 


weaknefs of digeftion. See DicgzsTion, 

* The word is formed from the Greek dus, difficulty, and 

aemuy, coguere, to concok. 

The Dy/pep/y may arife from the too great weaknefs of the fer- 
ment of the ftomach, or its being too {paring in quantity 5 
from a relaxation of the fibres‘of the ftomach ; the want of a 
proper heat in the ftomach, &c,—-Bitters, and fub-aftringents, 
are its proper remedy, 


DYSPNOEA *, AY=INOIA, in medicine, a difficulty of 


breathing, 

* The word is formed from the Greek Sus, difficulty, and 

even, I breathe. 
The Dy/pn@a admits of three degrees: a fhort-breath; an 
afthma ; and an orthopncea.—The fhort-breath, is the firft, 
and lighteft degree, —The afthma is more vielent, and is ac- 
companied with a wheezing. 
The orthopnera is the higheft of all; the patient affected 
therewith not being able to lie down, but obliged to keep 
ere€t, without which he could not refpire. 
The moft ufual caufes of Dy/pnara’s are phlegm lodged in the 
bronchia ; or the too ftrong conttriction of the bronchia them- 
felves, which prevent the eafy ingrefs of the air into the lungs. 
See AstumA and ORTHOPNAIA. 
DYSURIA *, AY=OYPIA, in medicine, a difficulty of ma- 

king urine, accompanied with pain, and a fenfe of heat. 

* The word is formed from the Greek Sus, difficulty, and ugey, 

to make urine. 

It is alfo called Ardor Urinz, by reafon the urine feems to 
burn the urethra, asit iffues forth. 
The Dy/uria differs chiefly from the ftrangury in this, that 
in the ftrangury, the urine only oozes out, as it were drop by 
drop ; whereas in the Dy/uria when it is made it ftreams out 
without an interruption, and frequently in the proper quan- 
tity. 
The ordinary caufes of the Dy/uria, are the acrimony, or 
fharpnefs of the urine ; and the excoriation, or exulceration 
of the neck of the bladder, or of the urinary paflage, 
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The fifth letter of the alphabet, and the fecond 
vowel, 1p wl 
E, is aletter that admits of fome variety in the 
> pronunciation, inmoft languages; whencegram- 
marians ufually diftinguifh feveral K’s, or kinds 
of E. The Greeks, ¢. gr. have their fhort and long ¢, viz. 
¢ and #, epfilon and eta, : 
The Latins have an opener e, called va/fius; fuch was the 
fecond e, inthe word here, mafter; -and another clofer, _as 
that in the adverb here, yefterday. This latter e they fre- 
quently ufed promifcuoufly with 2. Thus for here, they wrote, 
heri: and, in diverfe places, we meet with ibe, qua/e, 8c. for 
afi y t 
en rosie was likewife fometimes wrote, by corruption, 
az: for which reafon, F, Hardouin takes that medal of Galie- 
nus, GALLIENA AUGUSTE, not to be any fatyrical 
medal, as others have imagined ; nor to bea dative feminine, 
but a vocative matculine, Galliene augufte, wrote with the ca 
In Englith we eafily diftinguifh three E’s, or three founds of 
E: The firft, mute, and not heard at all; asin 4m/lerdam, 
fenfe, blue, &e. “Vhe fecond, clofe or fhort, pronounced 
with the lips nearly fhut 5 3 in nettle, &c.» The third, open 
long, as in fear, eafe, &c. 
The French at ry fix kindsiof E ; the firft, pro- 
nounced like A ; as in emporter, orient, &c. The fecond, a 
final mate, in the laft fyllable of diverfe words not pronounced 
atall; asin bonne, donne, &c. The third, an imperfect 
mute, pronounced much like the dipthong ea, &c. as in 
Fe, de, te. he fourth, e ferme, or ¢ mafeuline, marked 
at the ends of words with an accent é. ‘The fifth, is ¢ ouvert, 
or long 2, having the fame found with ai, asin mer, fe/te, &c. 
In the middle of words it is fometimes marked with a circum- 
flex, and in the end, withan accent, é, The fixth, is anin- 
termediate e, between the ouvert and ferme; as in cabaret, let- 
gre, &c. Some add a feventh kind of e, not reducible to any 
of the former, as that in grammarien, hiftorien, &c. And 
others admit of only three kinds, viz. the mute, open, and 
fhut ; but they make variations therein, which amounts to 
e thing. 
be evi figure of the letter E, we borrow it from the Latins, 
who had it from the Greeks, and they from the Phaenicians, 
by Cadmus, who firft brought it them. Now the Pheenicians 
had the fame charaéters with the Hebrews. Accordingly, the 
form of the antient Hebrew He, was the fame with that of our 
E, as may be feen in the Hebrew medals, and the Jefuit Sou- 
ciet’s differtation thereon, p. 143. All the difference between 
ahem confifts in this, that the Hebrews reading from right to 
deft, turn their letters that way 5 whereas the moderns, read- 
ing from left to right, write their letters accordingly, ; 
"The little e, was formed of the great one, by writing it faft, 
and making the crofs ftrokes at top and bottom without taking 
pen off paper, and then adding the flroke in the middle, 
The Greek », or H, Zita, or Ita, was no original letter ; but 
was added to the alphabet inafter times. Of this we have proofs 
ftill extant in the antient monuments; particularly, the 
Farnefe columns, brought to Rome from the Via Appia, 
where the Ep/ilon, E, is ufed in liet of the H: e. gr, DE- 
METPoOsS KOPES, or DHMHTPOS KoPpHsS. This letter is 
faid to have been added by Simonides, Bibliand. de Ration, 
Cofamun. Linguar. p. 40. Agi 
“The pronunciation of the 1; feems to have been varied 5 it ha- 
ving been fometimes the fame with the Latin e, fometimes 
with 7. Terentianus affures us of the former ; and the Greeks 
themfelves for many ages have only ufed the latter. 4 
It has been much difputed how the Latins render the , in 
their language? —The common opinion is, that they render it 
by ane: asin AnpuG-, Bile, Huser, Ouceus, OneaneG-, 
&¢. which they rendered Demetrius, Beta, Hemera; Thefeus, 
Thefaurus, &c. Though there are perfons exceedingly well 
verfed in antiquity, who hold that they pronounced itlike an 7. 
Lud, de Dieu, one of the moft learned grammarians of his 
age, obferves as much in his animadverfions on Genefis vi. 24. 
Adding, that it is for this reafon, that the Hebrews, ¢. gr. the 
paraphraft Jonathan, exprefs it bya Albirif 5 punswe, MUDD. 
J. Rod, Wetftein proves the fame in his learned oration on the 
true pronunciation of the Greek tongue from an infinity of 
inftances, To this purpofe he cites a MS, Pfalter of the 
Villth century, where all the n’s are exprefled by 7’s, In 
effe&t, Werftein fhews, not only that the Latins pronounced 
and wrote it as an 7, which might happen from its being fo 
eafily confounded in writing with an73 but alfo that they ren- 
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dered it by an @, and az; that it was often ufed for rand Ef; 
and that in the time of Plato this letter hada kind of inter- 
mediate found between the ¢ ands, See that. author, and 
Voffius de Idolol. L. IY. C. 16: 

E on the keys of an organ, or harpfichord; denotes the tones 
£, mi, la, f ; 
On the compafs, in fea-charts, &c. it marks the eaft point, 
or wind, E, Eaft. ESE, Eaft South Fat, NE, North 
Eaft, &c, 

In the calendar, E makes the 5th of the dominical letters, 
Among authors, Z. gr, ftands for exempli gratia, for inftance, 
In feveral Diionaries we find it noted, that the letter E, 
among the ancients was a numeral letter, fignifying 250, ac- 
cording to the verfe, 


E quoque Ducentos & Quinquaginta tenebit, 


But it has already been obferved, that this ufe of humeral let= 
ters was unknown among the earlieft people. Ifidore Hifpa- 
Ienfis, an author of the VITth century, fays as much in exprefs 
terms, in the firft book of his Origines, cap. II. In effect, it 
was firft introduced in the times of barbarifm and ignorance, 

EAGER Wine, Sce the article Wine. 

EAGLE, Aguila, Aeros, in tatural hiftory, the largeft; 
ftrongeft, and fwifteft of all the birds that live by ‘prey. 

It has a long beak, hooked almoft ftom the root ; yellow, 
fealy legs; thick, crooked talons ; and a fhort tail. Its plu- 
mage is chefnut coloured, brown, ruddy dnd white. Its beak, 
black at the tip; and in the midde, blue, though in fome yellow. 
The Eagle is diftinguithed from the hawk bienefS; and 
fronr the vulture, by the crookednc& of his 
Its aery, or neft, is ufvally on the higheit rocks, Yometimes 
on the tops of old trees. It feeds: its young tilh fuch time 
as they are able to fly, and then drives them out of tHe hefts. 
Its food is birds, hares, lambs, kids and fawns ; nay, Sir Ro- 
bert Sibbald affures us, children too, when it can catch them 3 
of which he gives an inftance in the Orcades iflands. Prod, 
Nat. Hip. Stor. L. VL. p. 22 and 14. 

Ray mentions an Bag/e’s neft, found near the river Derwent, 
in 1668. ‘It confifted of large ftrong flicks, oneend where. 
of was laid on the crag’ of a rock, and the other on two 
beech-trees 3 it was two yards fquare: in it were found one 
Laglet, with the careaffes of one lamb, | one’ hare, “and three 
grygalli. Synopf- Method. dv. p. 6. The Eagle freqiiently 
watches the fifhing hawk, and as foon as it perceives it to have. 
ftruck a fith, takes wing, purfues the bird till it lets fall its 
prey, and often catches it before it reaches the earth or water, 
Philof. Tranfa@. N°. 201. 

It lives very long, and as naturalifts affures us, tarely dies but 
of hunger; the upper part of its crooked beak growing fo 
long with age, that it clofes up the lower, arid fo difables it 
from opening and taking in food. But this feems to be only 
a popular error 

Its fight is quick, ftrohg and piercing to a provetb, ‘The rea- 
fon why the Bagle, the fibres of whofe Optic nerves are not 
ftronger than thofe of other animals, is able to face the fun, 
and endure its brighteft rays, the Jefait Angelus, in his Op- 
tics, affures us, is, that it has two fets of eye-lids, the one 
thick and clofe, and the other thinner and finer, which laft i¢ 
draws over the eye, when it looks at any luminous body; and 
thus breaks the force of its rays, 

The falconers have trained up Eagles to the game; but they 
only fucceedin mountainous countries, On plains they can- 
not keep any time on the wing, and when they ftoop, or light 
are weak, fo that the faker beats them. 

Ariftotle, and Pliny, reckon up fix kinds of Eagles, to which 
they give names correfponding to the difference of their plu- 
mage: as the Eagle-royal; called by Ariftotle, jonoi@, and 
aseesas, from the ruddy, goldencolour of its feathers, which 
are likewife Spotted as it were with Rats; The black Eagles 
valeria, the {mallet and moft vigorous of all.’ The white 
tailed Eagle, or pygargus. The middle fized Eagle, with a 
large tail, living in moraffts, morphnus: The Set: Basle, ha- 
lietus : and the Bearded:Euple; «kind of offifraga. 

EAGLE, in heraldry, is the fymbol of royalty, as being, accord- 
ing to Philoftratus, the king of birds ; artd for that reafon dé- 
dicated, by the ancients, to Jupiter. 

The Eagle, is the arms’ of the emperor, the king of 
Poland, &c. It is accounted one of the moft noble bear- 
ings in heraldry, and; according to the learned in that 
art, eught never to be given, but in confideration of fin- 
gular Bravery, generofity; &c. On which gecafioris, 

either 
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or other_parts, agreeable to the exploit, may be granted. 
The £agle is fometimes reprefented with one head, and fome- 
times with two, though never more than one body, two legs, 
and two wings opened, br ftretched out, in which pofture, it 
{ is faid to be /pread or difplayed : fuch is that of the empire, 
pA ’ which is blazoned a /pread Eagle, fable, diademed, langued, 
beaked and membred, gules, 
The reafon why Bagles are generally given in heraldry dif- 
hal played, is partly, becaufe in that pofture they fill'up the efcut- 
| cheon better, and partly, becaule it is imagined a pofture na- 
tural to the Eagle, when it plumes its feathers, or faces the 
| fun, However, there ‘are Eagles born in other poftures : 
and fome monftrous ones, with human or wolves heads, &c. 
The late authors only fay difplayed, to exprefs the two heads : 
t and fay an Bagle, without any addition, when it has but one. 
( The kingdom of Poland bears gules, an Eagle argent, crowned 
and membred, or. 
The Bagie as been born, by way of enfign, or ftandard, by 
feveral nations. The firft who feem to have aflumed the Lagle, 
aré the "Perflans 5 according to the teftimony ‘of Xenophon. 
wards, it was tak y the Romans ; who, after a great 
riety of fandards, at length fixed onthe Eag/e; in the fecond 
year of the confulate of C. Marius: till that time, they ufed 
t indifferently wolves, leopards, and Eagles, according to the 
humour of the commander. 
Severalamong the learned maintain, that the Romans bor- 
rowed this cuftom from Jupiter, who had appropriated the 
Eagle as his own badge, in commemoration of its fupplying 
him with n while he lay concealed in Crete, for fear 
of being devoured by his father Saturn. Others hold that 
{ they borrowed it from the Tufcans, and others from the 
i ; Epirotes. 

y The Raman Eagles, it muft be oberved, were not painted on 
vere figures in relievo, of filver or gold, 
Hh bore on the tops of pikes ; the wings being difplayed, and fre- 
i quently a thunder-bolt in their talons. Under the Eagle, 
{ on the pike, were piled bucklers, and fometimes crowns, 
j Thus much we learn from the medals. See Fefchius in his 
bes Te, Differt..de Infignibus, And Lipfius, de Militia Romana, L. 
IV. Dial, V. 

Conftantine is faid to have firft introduced the Eagle with two 
i heads, to intimate, that though the empire feemed divided, it 
| was yet only one body. Others fay, that it was Charlemaign, 
r who refuming the Eagle, as the Roman enfign, added to ita 

} fecond head; but that opinion is deftroyed, by an Lagle with 

ii)? | two heads, noted by Lipfius, on the Anthonine column : as 
MN alfo by the Zagle’s only having one head on the-feal of the 
golden-bull, of the emperor Charles1V, The conjecture, 
therefore, of F,. Meneftrier, appears more probable, who 
maintains, that as the emperors of the eaft, when there were 
two on the throne at the fame time, ftruck their coins with 
the impreffion of a crofs, witha double traverfe, which each 
of them held in one hand, as being the fymbol of the chrifti- 


Serer. 


a cloth, or flag; but 


' 4 ans; the like they did with the Hag/e in their enfigns; and 
‘ i inftead of doubling their Bag/es, they joined them together, 
| and reprefented them with two heads. In which they were 


followed by the emperors of the weft. 
Fa. Papebroche, wifhes that this conjecture of Meneftrier 
j were confirmed by ancient coins; without which, he rather 
inclines to think the ufe of the Eagle with two heads, to be 
f merely arbitrary : though he grants it probable, that it was 
: firft introduced on occafion of two emperors in the fame 
; throne. 
| f y The agile on medals, according to M. Spanheim, is a fymbol 
| of divinity, and providence 5 and according to all other an- 
hal tiquaries, of empire. The princes on whofe medals it is moft 
ufually found, are the Ptolemies and the Seleucides of Syria.— 
} ] An Eagle with the word CoNsECRATIO, exprefles the apo- 
theofis of an emperor. 
AGLE, Aguila, in aftronomy, isa conftellation of the nor- 
thern hemifphere, having its right wing contiguous to the equi- 


te 


For the ftars in this conftellation, their number, longitude, 
jatitude, &c, See AquiLay 
There are alfo three feveral ftars, particularly denominated a- 
mong the Arab aftronomers, Na/r, i, e. Eagle. The firft, 
Nafr Sobail, the Eagle of Canopus, called alfo Sitareh Femen, 
the ftar of Arabia felix, over which it is fuppofed to prefide : 
| ; the fecond, Na/r Althair, the flying Bagle; and the third, 
Nafr Alvake. the refting Eagle. 
White Eacxe, is a Polifh order of knighthood, inftituted in 
1325, by Uladiflas V. on marrying his fon Cafimire, with a 
daughter of the great duke of Lithuania. 
The cavaliers of this order were diftinguifhed by a gold chain, 
which they wore, on the ftomach, whereon hung a filver 
Eagle crowned. 
i) Black Eacun, was a like order, inftituted in 1701, by the 
i ' elector of Brandenburgh, on his being crowned king of 
{ Pruffia. 
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vither a whole Eagle, or an Eagle Naiffant, ot only the head, | EASL8, in archite€ture, is a figure of that bird antiently ufed 


as an attribute, or cognizance of Jupiter, in the capital 
and friezes of the columns of temples confecrated to that 
god. 

Eacre-Stone, in natural hiftory, a ftone, by the Greeks, 
called £tites,and by the Italians; pietra d’ Aquila,as being fup- 
pofed to be fometimes found in the Lagle’s neft ; it is of fa- 
mous traditionary virtue, either for the forwarding, or pre- 
venting the delivery of women in labour, according a8 it is 
applied above,or below the womb. i 
Matthiolus tells us, that birds of prey could never hatch their 
young without it, and that they go in fearch for it as far as 
the Eaft-Indies. Baufch. has an exprefs Latin treatife on the 
fubjeét. See Supplement article rites. 

EAGLET, or Eacton, a diminutive of Eagle, properly fig- 
nifying a young Eagle. 

The Lagle is faid to prove his Eaglets in the brightnefs of the 
fun ; and if they fhut their eye lids, he difowns them. 

In heraldry, when there are feveral Zagles on the fame efcut- 
cheon, they are called Baglets. 

EALDERMAN, or EaLrpormAn, among the Saxons, was 
of like import with ear? among the Danes, Camb. Pritan. 
p. 107. 

‘The word was alfo ufed for an elder, fenator, or ftatefman. 
Hence, at this day, we call thofe A/dermen, who are affeciates 
to the chief officer in the common council of a city or cor- 
porate town. 

EAR, Auris, the organ of hearing; or that part whereby ani- 
mals receive the impreffion of founds. . 

The Ear is generally divided into internal and external,—The 
external, or outer Ear, in moft animals, confifts of two prin- 
cipal parts, viz. that which appears prominent from the 
head, called the Auricle ; and an-inner part, which enters 
the feull by a narrow paflage, called the Meatus Auditorius, 
and leads to the Auris, or Ear, properly fo called. 

The Auricle, or outer part of the external Ear, is femi-circu- 
lar, and contains diverfe finuofities. Its upper part, which is 
the broadeft, is called pinna, and fometimes a/a; and the 
lower, which is narrower, fofter and pendant, the dvbe, or 
fibra, being that to which ladies hang their ear-rings, &c. 
The outer area, or extent of tbe Auricle, is called the helix 5 
and the inner, oppofite thereto, the anthelix: the little pro- 
tuberance of the fide next the face, “is called the tragus, or 
tireus ; and the ridge juft above, and oppofite to it, ‘the an- 
titragus: and the cavity, leading to the beginning of the 
meatus, the concha, See each part defcribed under its proper 
article. 

The duricle ftands out from the head, and is furrowed with 
diverfe winding canals, which receive and collect the wandring 
circumambient impreffions, and undulations of found, and 
modify and forward them to the inner Zar, It is formed of 
a thin cartilage, covered with a skin. It has two mufcles, 
which in men are very fmall, whence forme anatomifts deny 
there are any at all, though others increafe their number to 
three, one attollent, and two retrahent ; and others to four. 
But in brutes, which move and prick the Ears, as horfes, 
affes, &Fc. they are very large and confiderable. Thofe who 
have loft their Auricles, M. Dionis obferves, have but a con- 
fufed way of hearing ; and are obliged either to form a cavity 
round the Zar with their hands, or to make ufe of a horn, 
applying the end of it to the meatus auditorius. 

The inner part of the external Ear, is poffeffed by the meatus 
auditorius, or auditory paflage, which commences from the 
bottem of the concha, called the 4/vearium, and is continued 
in a winding dire&tion, turning fometimes this way, and fome- 
times that, to the membrana tympani. The meatus is dug out 
of the os temporis, and lined with a skin, or membrane, 
which is furnifhed with diverfe little glands, that feparate a 
thick, yellow, glutinous humor, called cerumen, or ear-wax, 
ferving to defend the Ear fram the ingrefs of vermin, and 
other extraneous bodies, This meatus is all the external Ear, 
in diverfe animals, as reptiles, birds, moles, diverfe fithes, &’c 

The further end thereof is clofed by a thin, dry, round, tranf- 
parent membrane, called the membrana tympani, and impro- 
perly, ¢ympanum, or drum, which feparates the external Ear 
from the internal. 

Behind the membrani tympani, is a cavity called, by different 
authors, the tympanum, cavitas tympani, concha interna, and 
meatus auditorius internus. In this cavity are five confidera~ 
ble parts, viz. four little bones, two apertures, called fora- 
mina, or fenefir@, as many meatus’s, or paflages ; four muf- 
cles, and a branch of a nerve. 

The firft of the bones, or offelets, is the malleolus, malleus, or 
hammer: the fecond, is called the izcus, or anvil: the th 
the ffapes, or ftirrop : and the fourth, the orbicwlare. Th 
bones are nearly of the fame bignefs at the birth of the child, 
as when it is arrived at maturity; fo that all that age does is 
to harden them. 

To give motion to thefe bones, is the office of the four mufcles 
of this cavity; three of them belonging to the malleus, 
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the externus, obliquus, and internus 5 and the fourth to the 
ftapes, called the mu/culus /fapedis. : 

The two meatus’s are fituate at the fides of the cavity ; the 
one opening ‘into the palate, called aguaduétus ; the other 
fhorter and bigger, opening into the finus in the mamillary 
procefs, i 
‘The two apertures, or feneftres, of the tympanum, are in the 
furface of the os petrofum, which is oppolite to the mem- 
brane of the tympanum, The firft, called fene/ra ovalis, 
by reafon of its figure, is fituate a little higher than the other, 
and receives the bafis of the ftapes. The other is called rotun- 
da, notwithftanding its figure, isoval like the former, and is 
clofed by athin, dry, tran{parent membrane, refembling that 
of the tympanum. : i 
The laft thing confidered in the cavity of the tympanum, isa 
fine chord which runs over.the inner furface of the mem- 
brane, called chorda tympani, Anatomifts have long difpu- 
fed, whether it wasan artery, a vein, a nerve, or the tendon 
of one of the mufcles of the malleus: but it is now difcovered 
to bea branch of the fifth pair of nerves, which meets the 
portio dura of the auditory nerve, i 5 

‘The two feneftra abovementioned, open into a cavity dug 
out of the os petrofum, called the /abyrinth, as being perplexed 
with diverfe windings and meanders. In this cavity is fuppoted 
to be contained the innate air, It is divided into three parts ; 
the firft called the ve/fible, by reafon it leads into the other 
two: init are obferved nine apertures, or foramina. The fe- 
cond, placed on one fide of the veftibulam towards the back 
of the head, comprehends three round canals, difpofed in a 
femi-circular form, and thence called canales femt-circulares. 
The third is the coch/ea, which confifts of two parts, viz. a 
fpiral femi-oval canal; and a lamina, formed into a fpiral 
flight. The canal makes two turns and an half round a newel, 
or axis, {till growing lels as it afcends. The fpiral lamina di- 
vides this cavity into two, being faftened by its bafe to this new- 
el, and by its other extremity, to the furface of the canal op- 
polite to the newel, by means of a very fine membrane. 
The cavity of the cochlea thus divided, forms, as it were, 
two winding ftair-cafes, both formed on the fame newel, one 
over the other, but without any communication between them. 
In the aqueeduét is the auditory nerve, which confifts of two 
branches, or parts, the one foft, called portio mollis; and the 
other harder, portio dura: the foft part is {pent on the organ 
of hearing, being divided into five branches, which form a 
delicate web, that lines the veftibulum, cochlea, &c. The 
hard part, pafling out of the cranium is diftributed among 
the parts of the external ear, &c. ‘ i 
The other veffels of the internal ear, are arteries and veins 
from the carotids and jugulars.—Particular defcriptions of 
each part of the ear, fee under the proper articles, Fenr- 
stRA, MaLieEotus, StTapes, Orsicurarg, Lasy- 
RINTH, VEsTIBLE, COCHLEA, CANALES Semi-circulares, 
Aupirory Nerve, &e. 

‘The immediate organ of hearing, has been generally fuppofed 
to be the membrane of the tympanum : but later anatomitts 
thew this to be a miftake, from diverfe inftances wherein that 
membrane has been abfolutely deftroyed, and broke, with- 
out the leaft diminution of the fenfe of hearing. 

The parts that bid the faireft for this prerogative are thofe 
which compofe the labyrinth, viz. the cochlea, lamina pi- 
ralis, veftible, and femi-circular canals: the portio mollis of 
the auditory nerve, ramified and diffufed through thele parts, 
receives the impreffions of founds, and propagate them to the 
brain, e 
Behind, and under, the external ear, are a number of large 
glands called parotides, wherein is feparated a great deal of 
faliva, which is conveyed by the excretory duéts into the 
mouth. i . 
Diftempers incident ‘to the ear and adjacent parts, are noifes, 
otalgia, otocele, deafnefS, &c. : ¢ 
The comparative anatomy of the ear furnifhes abundant in- 
ftances of the creator’s wifdom ; — In birds, the outer ear 
is ofa form proper for flight ; not protuberant, as that would 
obftruct their progrefs, but clofe and covered. . 
In quadrupeds, its form is agreeable to the pofture and motion 
of the body, but admirably varied, according to their various 
occafions : in fome, as the hare, it is large, open, and erect 5 
by which means,, that timorous, defencelefs creature, is 
warned of the leaft approach of danger: in others, it is 
covered, to keep out noxious bodies. In the fubterraneous 
quadrupeds, who are forced to mine and dig for their food 
and habitation, as a protuberant ear would obftruét them, 
and be liable to injuries, their ears are very fhort, and are 
lodged deep and backwards in the head, 

Thus moles have no auricle at all, but only a round hole, be- 
tween the neck and fhoulder. Some authors obferye, that this 
meatus, or paflage, is clofed with a little skin, which opens 
and fhuts like an eye-lid. The fea-calf, and the feveral fpe- 


cies of lizards and ferpents, are likewife without any external 
Vou. I, 


ear, And the tortoife, cameleon, and generality of fifhes} : 


have the paflage of the ear quite ftopped, or coveged oyer, 
And there is a fort of whale, which has the aperture.of the 
ear under the fhoulder, 
Among all the varieties in the ftru@ure of this organ, none, 
Dr. Grew obferves, are more remarkable than thofe in the 
paflage into the os petrofum. For in an owl, which perches 
on a tree, or beam, and -hearkens after the prey beneath her, 
it is produced further out above, than below, for the better re- 
ception of the leaft found: ina fox, which feouts underneath 
the prey at rooft, it is for the fame reafon produced; further 
out below: ina pole-cat, which hearkens ftrait forwards, it 
is produced behind, for the taking ofa forward found ; _where- 
asin a hare, which is very quick of hearing, and, thinks of 
nothing but being purfued, it is fupplied with a bony tube, di- 
rected backwards, fo as to receive the imalleft, and moft di- 
flant found that comes behind her. 
Schelhammer denies the exiltence of the innate air, fo much 
talked of, in the labyrinth ; and with good reafon, as there is 
a paflage out, of the labyrinth into the throat, through which 
the innate air muft efcape. This is paft doubt; ince by 
ftopping the breath, and ftrainlng; we can force the external 
air into the ear, and even hear it tufhing in, When the 
paflage is any way ftopped, as by a éold, &c, the hearing 
thereby becomes dull and obtufe: and when by ftrong {wal- 
lowing, or other motion of the throat; the paflage is opened, 
we perceive it by a fudden crack, and immediately hear very 
clearly ; the load of feculent air being then difcharged from 
the inner ear, 
Several naturalifts and phyficians have held, that cutting off 
the cars rendered perfons barren, and unprolific ; and this idle 
notion was what firft occafioned the legiflators to order the 
ears of thieves, &c. to be cut off, left they fhould produce 
their like. 
The ear has its beauties, which a good painter ought by no 
means to difregard: where it is well formed, it would be ari 
injury to the head to be hidden. Suetonius infifts particularly 
on the beauties of Auguftus’s ears ; and 4blian, defcribing 
the beauties of Afpafia, obferves fhe had thort cars, 
Martial alfo ranks large ears among. the number of de- 
formities, Felibien. 
Among the Athenians, it was a mark of nobility to have the 
ears bored, or perforated, And among the Hebrews and Ro- 
mans this was a mark of fervitude, 

Tingling of the Ear. See the article Tinnitus. 

Ear, in mufic, denotes a kind of internal fenfe;_ whereby we 
perceive and judge of harmony, and mufical founds, 
In mutic, we feem univerfally to acknowledge fomething like 
a diftint fenfe from the external oné of hearing ;_ and call it 
a good ear, And the like diftin@tion we fhould probably ac- 
knowledge in other affairs, had we got diftine names to de- 
note thole powers of perception by. 
Thus, a greater capacity of perceiving the beauties of paint- 

; oe LS bie Ge, is called a fine tafte, 

EAR-RInG, PENDANT, 

Ear-Wax, } See the articles Tous 

Ear, is alfo applied toa long clufter of flowers, 
duced by certain plants, and ufually 
The flowers and feeds of wheat, rye, barley, &c, grow. int 
ears, ‘The fame holds of the flowers of lavender, &e. 
We fay, the ftem of the ear, i, e. its tube or flraw: the 
knot of the ear: the lobes, or cells, wherein the grains are 
enclofed: the beard of theear, &&c, great numbers of ears of 
wheat have been known to arife from the fame reot, 

Fews Ear. See the article Jew. 

Earine Third. See the article Turap, 

EARL, an Englifh title of honour, or degree of nobility, next 
below a marquis, and above a vifcount, 
Earls, were anciently attendants, or aflociates of the king 
in his councils, and martial expeditions ; much as comites, 
counts, were of the magiftrates of Rome, in quality of depu- 
ties, to execute their offices for them, 
Hence, alfo Earls are called in Latin, comites ; 
comtes, counts, &c—The Germans call them 
landgrave, markgrave, palferave, &¢, The Saxons, ealdor- 
men; the Danes, eorlas ; and the Englifh, Earls, 
Originally, the title Ear] always died with the man; Wil- 
liam the Conqueror firft made it hereditary ; giving it in fee 
to his nobles; and annexing it to this or that thire or county : 
for the fupport of the ftate thereof, he allotted the third penny 
out of the fheriffs court, iffuing out of all pleas of the thire 
from which the Earl took his title. But of later days the 
matter is much altered. 
Earls are now created by charter, without any authority oyer, 
or particular relation to, their counties; and without an 
profit arifing thence, except fome annual ftipend out of the 
exchequer for honour fake. The number of Earls being of 
late much increafed, and no more counties being Jeft for them i; 
feveral of them have made choice of fome eminent part of a 
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or feéds, pro- 
called by botanifts, pica. 


in French, 
graves, as 


county, 
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couitty, as Lindfey, Holland, Craven, &c. Others, of fome 
town, as Marlborough, Exeter, Briftol, €fc. And others of 
fome village, or their own feat, park, &c. as Godolphin, 
Bolton, Danby, Wharton, &c. 

Two Earls we have which are not lotal, 7. ¢. not dignified 
from any places, but from noble families, wz. Earl River 
and Beri Paulet.  A’third is denominated from his office, 
viz, the Earl Marthal. 

Earls ave created by cinéture of fword, mantle, a cap and a 
coronet put on his head, and 2 charter in his hand. They are 
ftyled by the king, confanguinei noffri, our coufins, “Their 
title is, mo/? potent and noble lord: Their coronet has the 
pearls raifed on points, with leaves between, 

Earl was a mighty title among the Saxons: it is obferved to 
beithe moft ahcient of any of the peerage; and that there 
is no other title of honour in ufe among the prefent nobility 
which was likewife ufed among the Saxons, befide it 
The original titles of “honour among the Saxons, were 
€%elins, Ealsepman, and Degen or Degn.—The firlt 
appropriated to thofe of the royal family: the other two 
to the'reft of the nobility ; only the thani were afterwards 
diftinguifhed into majores and minores, 


Fanu-Marsuat, is a great officer, who had anciently fe- 


veral courts under his jurifdiGtion, as the court of chivalry, 
now almoft forgotten; and the court of honour, lately re- 
vived, 

He has alfo fome preheminence in the court of marfhalfea ; 
where he may fit in judgment aginft criminals offending 
within the verge of the court ; whence the chief officer un- 
der him is called Knight-Marjhal.— Under him is alfo the 
herald’s office, or college of arms. 

Vhe office of Eayl-Marfbal is hereditary in the moft noble 
family of Howard; and enjoyed by the duke of Norfolk, 
the principal branch thereof; though now, for reafons, of 
ftate, it is difcharged by deputation: but yet it is to be ob- 
ferved, it is not given out of the name, and family of 
Howard, 


EARNEST, 4rr}z, money advanced to compleat, or affure, 


a verbal bargain, and bind the parties to the performance 
thereof, 

By the civil law, he who recedes from his bargain, lofes his 
carne: or, if the perfon, who received the earne/f, give 
ba¢k, he is to return the earnef double, But, with us, the 
effe& of earneff is more: the perfon who gave it, is in ftrift- 
nefs obliged thereby to abide by his bargain; and in cafe he 
decline it, is not difcharged upon forfeiting his earne/? ; but 
maybe fued for the whole money ftipulated. 


EARTH, Terra, in natural philofophy, one of the four vulgar 


or peripatetical elements; defined a fimple, dry and cold 
fubftance; and as fuch, an ingredient in the compofition of 
all natural bodies. 

Tt fhould be well obferved, that the element earth is a very 
different matter from the earth whereon we tread: Ariftotle 
having: laid down cold and dry as his firft element ; to give it 
a fuitable name, looked among the diverfe bodies, for that 
which fhould come the neareft thereto; which being earth 
he gave his firft element that denomination: though, thus 
borrowing a word that had been ufed for a different thing, 
oceafioned a great part of ‘his followers to run into an extra- 
vagant error, and to fuppofe, that this habitable foflil earth, 
was an element. 


Earruy in chymiftry, is the fourth of the chymical ele- 


ments, or principles, into which all bodies are refolvible by 
fire. 

After drawing off the fpirit, fulphur and phlegm, and falt, 
e. gr. of wine, what remains in the retort, isa taftelefs 
fmellefs; dufty matter, not capable either of being raifed by 
diftillation, or diffolved by folution, and is called earth, or 
terr@ damnata, or caput mortuum. See Carur Mortuum. 
This earth is fuppofed to be the bafis, or fubftratum of all bo- 
dies; and that, wherein the other principles refide. It is all 
that is folid, e. gr. in an animal or vegetable body, i. e. all 
the real vafcular part ; the reft being juices. 

Ears, in ‘natural hiftory, is a foffil, or terreftrial matter, 
whereof our globe principally confifts; whofe charaéter is to 
be neither diffoluble by fire, water nor air; not tranfparent, 
more fufible than ftone, and generally containing fome degree 
of fatnefs, 

OF fach earths fome are fimple, and immutable ; others, com- 
pound and fatty. Of the firft kind is chalk, pumice, and 
rotten-ftone ; of the fecond, or compound kind, are boles of 
all kinds, red, white and brown ;' fullers earth, the diverle 
kinds of medicinal earth, as the cretica, hungarica, turcica, 
fuecica, lemnian earth, malta earth, terra figillata, &c. To 
this clafs are likewife referred argilla, or clay-earths formed 
into potters ware. 
Thefe earths are all chymically refolvible into an oil, a little 
acid falt, é¢. and a calx, which is the bafis, or the earth 
properly fo called, See the divers kinds of earths defcribed 
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under their proper articles, Cuarx, Pumice, Bouz, S1- 

GILLATA-Zerra, Ge, 

Naturalifts generally rank fand as a {pecies of carth ; though 

with no great propriety. Sands being, in ftriétnef, a fort of 

eryftals, or little tranfparent pebbles, calcinable, and by the 

addition of a fixed alcaline falt, fultble, and convertible into 
: and therefore properly reducible to the clafs of 


By means of fand it is, that the fatty earth is rendered fertile, 
and fit to feed vegetables, €9c. for pure earth is liable te coa- 
lefce into a hard coherent mafS,.as in clay ; and earth thus 
imbodied and as it were glued together, would be very un- 
fit to nourifh plants. But if with fuch earth, fand, i. ¢, hard 
cryftals which are indjfloluble in water, and {till retain their 
figure, be intermixed, they will keep the pores of the earth 
open, and the earth it felf loofe and incompact, and by that 
means will give room for the juices to move, afcend, €5c. and 
for plants to be nourifhed thereby. ‘Thus a vegetable, planted 
either in the fand alone, or in the fat glebe and earth alone, 
recéiyes no growth or increafe ; but is either Rarved or fuffo- 
cated; but mix the two, and the mafs becomes fertile. In 
effet, by means of fand, the earth is rendered in fome mea- 
fure organical : by preferving a fort of pores, and interftices 
therein, fomewhat analagous to veffels is effeGled, by which 
the juices of the earth may be conveyed, prepared, digefted, 
circulated, and at length excreted and thrown off into the 
roots of plants. See Supplement article TERRA. 
Cafting, in EARTH, See the article CasTInG, 


EARTH, in geography, this terraqueous globe, or ball, where- 


on we inhabit, confifting of land and fea, 
The earth, confidered in different relations, or habitudes, 
makes the fubject of geography, and geometry. 
ire of the EARTH is demonftrated to be nearly {pherical. 
Thus the moon is frequently feen eclipfed by the fhadow of 
the earth ; and in all eclipfes, that fhadow appears, circular, 
what way foever it be projected, whether towards.caft, weft, 
north or fouth, and howfoever its diameter vary, according 
to the greater or lefs diftance from the earth. 
Hence it follows, that the fhadow of the earth, in all fitua- 
tions, is really conical; and confequently the body that pro- 
jects it, Ze, the earth, is nearly {pherical. 
The natural caufe of this {phericity of the globe is according 
to Sir [faac Newton, the great principle of attraction, which 
the creator has ftamped on all the matter of the univerfe ; 
and whereby all bodies, and all the parts of bodies mutually 
attract one another. 
And the fame is the caufe of the fphericity of the drops of rain, 
quickfilver, €c. 
We fay it is nearly fpherical; for the inequalities on its fur- 
face prevent its being perfectly fo, Befides, that Huygens and 
Sir Ifaac Newton have fhewn, that the earth is higher and 
bigger under the equator, than at the poles: fo that its figure, 
nearly, is that of an oblate fpheroid, fwelling out towards the 
equatorial parts, and flatted or contracted towards the poles. 
The ratio of the greater diameter to the les, Huygens de- 
termines to be as 578 to 577. 
The reafon of this inequality is deduced from the diurnal ro- 
tation of the earth on its axis 5 as is already {hewn in that of 
the fun, 
This roundnefs of the earth is further confirmed by its ha- 
ving been frequently failed round: the firf tis in the 
year 1519, when Ferd, Magellan made the tour of the 
whole globe in 1124 days, In the year 1557, our country~ 
man Drake performed the fame in 1056 days: in the year 
1586, Sir Thomas Cavendith made the fame voyage in 777 
days; Simon Cordes, of Rotterdam, in the year 1590; and 
in the year 1598, Oliver Noort, a Hollander, in 1077 days ; 
Will. Corn, van Schouten, in the year 1615, in 749 days; 
Jac. Heremites and Joh, Huygens, in the year 1623, in 802 
days: all of whom failing continually from eaft to weft, at 
length arrived in Europe, whence they fet forth; andin the 
courfe of their voyage obferved all the phenomena, both of 
the heavens and earth, to correfpond to and confefs this {phe~ 
rical figure. 
What the earth lofes ofits fphericity by mountains and valleys, 
is nothing confiderable ; the higheft eminence being f{carce 
equivalent to the minuteft protuberance on the furface of a 
lemon: what it lofes by the {welling of the equatorial parts is 
more fenfible. 
Sir Ifaac Newton makes the greateft diameter 34 miles bigger 
than the lef, fixing the ratio, as 692 to 688. If the earth 
were in a fluid ftate, its revolution round its axis would ne- 
ceflarily make It put on fuch a figure, by reafon the centri- 
fugal force being greateft towards the equator, the fluid would 
there rife, and fwell moft: and that it fhould be fo now, 
feems neceflary to keep the fea in the equinoétial regions from 
overflowing the earth thereabouts, 
Add, that experiments made on pendulums, which muft'be 
of 
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of different lengths, to fwing equal times here and at tlic { 


equator, evince the fame thing. 

M. de la Hire and M. Derham, indeed, have fhewn, that 
this diverfity may arife either from the greater heat, or the 
greater rarity of the air there than here ; as having obferved 
a like variation between pendulums when heated and cold, 
and when in vacuo and open air, But, befides that Sir Ifaac 
Newton and M. Bernoulli, have fet afide thefe caufes as in- 
ioficient ; M, Caffinihas found, that the degrees of a meri- 
dian grow larger, the further we go towards the line by one 
eight hundredth part of every degree; which puts the {phe- 
roidifm of the earth beyond queftion, 

The ancients had various opinions as to the figure of the 
earth: fome, as Anaximander, held it cylindrical; and 
others, as. Leucippus, in form of adrum. But the principal 
Opinion was, that it was flat; that the vifible horizon was the 
bounds of the earth, and the ocean the bounds of the hori- 
zon; that the heavens and earth above this ocean was the 
whole vifible univerfe, and that all beneath the ocean was 
Hades. Of which opinion were not only diverfe of the an- 
cient poets and philofophers, but alfo fome of the chriftian 
fathers, as LaCtantius, St. Auguftine, €'c, 

Ha. Tacquet draws fome pretty conclufions from the {pherical 
figure of the earth ; as, 1. That if any part of the furface 
of the earth were quite plain; a man could no more walk 
upright thereon, than on the fide of a mountain: 2, That 
the trayeller’s head goes a greater fpace than his feet 3 anda 
horfeman than a footman, as moving equal arches of greater 
circles: 3. That a veffel full of water being raifed perpendi- 
cularly, fome of the water will be continually flowing out, 
yet the veflel ftill remain full; and on the contrary, if a vef-{ 
fel full of water be Jet perpendicularly down, though nothing 
flow out, yet it will ceafe to be full: confequently there is 
more water contained in the fame veffel at the foot of a moun- 
tain, than on the top; by reafon the furface of the water is 
compreffed into a fegment of a lefs fphere below than above, 
Tacg. Aftronom. L. 1. c. 2. 

The magnitude of the Kant, and the number of miles its dia- 
meter contains, has been varioufly determined by various au- 
thors, ancient and modern. ‘The way to arriveatit, is, by 
finding the quantity of a degree of a great circle of the earth, 
But this degree is found very different, according to the diffe- 
rent methods and inftruments made ufe of, as well as the dif- 
ferent obfervers, 

The method obferved by Mr. Norwood, and the French 
aftronomers, Picard, Caffini, &c. viz. by meafuring the di- 
ftance between two remote places on the {ame meridian, is 
undoubtedly the beft ; and was performed with fuch exceeding 
accuracy, efpecially by M. Caffini, that hardly any thing fur- 
ther or better can be expected. According to that author, the 
ambit or circumference of the Earth is 123750720 Paris 
feet ; or, 134650777 Englith feet; or, 25031 + of our fta- 
tute miles: whence, fuppofing the Larth fpherical, its diame- 
ter muft be 7967 ftatute miles; and confequently its radius, 
or femi-diameter, may be taken in a round number for 
200000000 feet : its furface will be 199444206 miles ; which 
being multiplied into = of its femi-diameter, gives the folid 
content of the globe of the earth 264856000000 cubic miles, 
On the furface of the earth are conceived the fame circles, as 
on the furface of the mundane {phere already deferibed ; viz. 
an Equaror, Ecuipric, TRoPIcKs, Potar-Circles, 
Meripians, Horizon, PaRALLets, &c. which fee, as 
alfo SpHene and Giose, 

‘The terraqueous globe is now generally granted to have two 
Motions, the one diurnal, around its own axis, in the {pace 
of 24 hours, which conftitutes the natural day or ny¢the- 
meron, 

‘The other, annual, round the fun, in an elliptical orbit, or 
‘track, in 365 days 6 hours, conftituting the year, 

From the former we derive the diverfities of night and day. 
(See Nicur and Day.) And from the latter, the viciffitudes 
of feafons, spring, fummer, &c, 

Sce the motion of the earth proved under the article EARTH 
in afironomy, "i 

In the terraqueous globe we diftinguith three parts, or regions, 
viz. 1. The external part, orcruft, which is that from which 
vegetables arife, andanimals are nourifhed. 2, The middle, 
Or intermediate part, which is pofleffed by foffils, extending 
further than human labour ever yet penetrated. 3. The in- 
ternal, or central part, which is unknown to us, though by 


many authors fuppofed of a magnetic nature ; by others, a 
mafs, or fphere of fire; by others, an aby&,, or collection of 
waters, furrounded by the ftrata of earth ; and by others, a 
hollow, empty fpace, inhabited by animals, who have their 
fun, moon, plants, and other conveniencies within the fame. 
Others divide the body of the globe intotwoparts, viz, the ex- 
ternalpart, which they call the cortex, including the whole depth 
or mals of the ftrata of the earth : and the internal, which they 
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us, being ofa different naturefrom the former, 
poflefled by fire, water, or the like, 
The external part of the globe either exhibits inequalities, as 
mountains and valleys’; or it is,plain.anddevel:; » or dig in 
channels, fiffures, beds, €'c..for rivers, lakess feas, -<s'c. 
Thefe inequalitits in the; face of the earths. are bymotk nata- 
ralifts fuppofed to have arofe from a rupture; or. fubverfion df 
the earth, by the force either of the fubterzaneous fires: omwa- 
ters. The earth in, ity nacuyal-and.or iginal ftate;, Des: Cartes, 
and after him Burnet,. Steno, Woodward; Whitten) and 
Others, fuppofe to have been perfedtly round, fmeoth;%and 
€quabie ; and they account for its prefent, radevand vizregular 
form, principally from the great deluge. See Depuea, 
In the external, or, cortical part of the earth, we meetwith 
Various ftrata, which are fuppofed to, be the fediments»of vari- 
ous floods, the waters whereof being replete with, matters. of 
diverfe kinds, as they dried up,..or, oozed through, depofited 
thele different matters, which in time hardened into fata of 
ftone, fand, coal, clay, 4; 
Dr. Woodward has confidered the bufinels 
great attention, viz,, their order, 
{pect to the horizon, depth, 


call the xz. 


and 


of thele trata, with 

Number, Situation with re- 

interfections, fiffures, colour, 
confiftence, &c, He alcribes. the origin and. formation, of 
them all, to the great flood, or cataclyimus.» At that terrible 
revolution, he fuppofes all the terreftrial bodies of all kinds to 
have been diffolved and mixed with the waters; and. fultained 
therein, fo as only to contlitute eng common maf therewith, 
This maf of terreftrial particles, intermixed with, water, he 
fuppofes to have been at length precipitated to the bottom, 
and that generally, according to the laws ofgravityy the heavieft 
finking firft, and the lighter in their order, By fuch-means 
were the ftrata formed, whereof the earth confilts, which at 
taining their folidity and hardnefs by degrees, have continued 
fo ever fince. Thefe udiments, he further concludes to have 
been at firft all parallel and concentrical, and the furface of 
the earth formed thereby, per &tly {mooth and regulars but 
that in courfe of time, diverfe changes happening from earth- 
quakes, vulcano’s, &c, the order and regularity of thenftrata 
was diiturbed and broke, and the furface of the earths by-fuch 
means, brought to the irregular form in which it now ap- 
pears, See further particulars under Deuce, 

EarTH, in aftronomy, is one of the primary planets, acttord- 

ing to the fyftem of Copernicus, Its charaéter is a 
In the hypothelis of Prolemy, the earth is the centre of the 
fyftem. 
Whether the earth move, or remain at reft, i. ¢. whether it 
be fixed in the center, with the fun, heavens, and {tats moy~ 
ing round the fame from eaft to weft 3. or whether the heavens 
and ftars being at reft, the earth move from welt toeaft, is 
the great article that diftinguifhes the Ptolemaic from the Co- 
pernican fyftem? 

Motion of the Eantu.—The happy induftry of the aftrono- 
mers of our age, has put the mobility of the earth heyond all 
reafonable doubt : on which account, the names of Copernicus, 
Gaffendus, Kepler, Hook; Flamfteed, &&.. will ever be 
mentioned with the higheft honour, 

Indeed, the fame motion had been held by many of the anci- 
ent philofophers. Cicero, in his u/c. Que/t, allures us, that 
Nicetas of Syracufe firft difcovered that the earth hada diur- 
nal motion, by which it revolved round its axis in the fpace 
of 24 hours: and Plutarch, de Placit. Philofoph. tells us, that 
Philolaus difcovered its annual motion round the fun, And 
about 100 years after Philolaus, Ariftarchus the Samian, p:o- 
pofed the motion of the earth in ftronger and clearer terms, as 
we are affured by Archimedes, in Arenar. 
But the religious opinions of the heathen world 
do&rine’s becoming more cultivated, 
accufed of facrilege by Cleanthes for moving Vefta, and the 
tutelary deities of the univerfe out of their place 3 the philo- 
fophers began to lay afide fo perilous a pofition, 
Many ages afterwards, Nic. Cufanus revived the ancient 
fyftem, in his Dod, de Pignorant, and afferted the motion 
of the earth: but the dogma got but little ground till the 
time of Copernicus, who fhewed its great ufe and advan- 
tages in aftronomy; and who had, immediately all the 
philofophers and aftronomers, that durf think differently from 
the croud, and were not afraid of ecclefiaftical cenfures, om his 
fide. So that Kepler, his contemporary, made no fcruple to 
cry : hedierno tempore prefiantifimi quique Philofophorum && 
aftr onomorum Copernico adftipulantur : seta oft hee glacies 5 
vincimus fuffragiis melioribus: ceteris pene fala obfat fuper- 
Sitio aut metus a Cleanthibus, 
The arguments alledged againft the motion of the earth, are 
weak and frivolous, The principal are, 
1. That it isa heavy body, and very unfit for motion, 
2. That if the earth were to move round its axis in 24 hours, 
all our houfés, buildings, &%c. would tumble down, 
3. That bodies would not fall upon the places perpendicularly 
under 


» prevented the 
For Ariftarchus being 
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underthem: nor coulda bullet, ¢, gr. thot perpendicularly 
from the ground, fall back again upon the fame fpot. 
4. That it is contrary to the words of {cripture: and, 
5. That it is repugnant to our fenfes, which reprefent the 
earth at reft, and the fun in motion, 
The arguments for the motion of the earth are of another 
kind; and carry other fort of evidence with them 3 being de- 
duced from aétual obfervation and phenomena, and not from 
the fanciful furmifes of timorous zealots. “Phey are thefe: 
1. The fun will equally appear in motion, and the earth 
as ftanding ftill, to a {pe€tator on the earth 3 whether the fun | 
really move round the earth at reft ; or the earth move round 
the fun at reft. | 
For fuppofe the earth in T, (Tab. Affronam. eerie: 2) 
and the fun in 1; the fun will then appear in Y, And fup- 
pofe. the fun to proceed in an orbit, furrounding the earth, 
from 1 to 2, he will then appear in 8 3 and if he proceed 
further to 3, he will be feen in I; and thus will he appear 
to go on, according to the order of the figns in the ecliptic, 
Suppofe again the earth in 13 and the fun in'S 5 the fun will 
now be feenin vs: let the earth go on from 1 to 2, the 
fun will appear to the-inhabitants of the earth to have pro- 
ceeded from ¢ to ™ ; and if the earth proceed to 3, the 
fun will appear to have advanced further from mg to 7 5; and 
fo on, according to the fuccefiions of the fign of the ecliptic. 
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That, particularly, of the pole-ftar from the pole, has been 
difcovered by Mr, Flamfteed from repeated obfervations, for 
7 years fucceflively ; to be greater about the fummer folftice, 
than about the winter, by about 40 feconds. Whence it ap- 
pears, that the earth changes its fituation ; receding from the 
pole-ftar, and returning back to it again annually. 
Which argument is further confirmed from this, that the 
earth is nearer the fun at Chriftmas than at Midfummer; as 
appears both from the fun’s apparent diameter being greater in 
December than in June; and’ from its motion being fwifter 
by one 25th part in the former feafon, than the latter ; 
whence it is that there are about 8 days more in the fummer 
half year, viz. from March to September, than in the win- 
ter, from September to March. 
7. Either the heavenly bodies revolve round the earth in 24. 
hours, or the earth revolves round its axis in that time. Now 
the planets, revolving round the fun, perform their revolu- 
tions in greater or lefs times, as their orbits are greater or lefs, 
i, e. as they are more or lefs remote from the fun. Of con- 
fequence, if the ftars and planets revolyed round the earth, 
they would perform their revolutions in unequal times, ac- 
cording as their orbits, or their diftances, were unequally big. 
At leaft, the fixed ftars, which are at fuch prodigious diftances 
from the earth, would never move round it in 24 hours, as 
the neareft planet is fuppofed to do, 


This is an inelegancy, which is avoided in the fyftem where 
the earth is fuppofed to move; and where every planet is fo 
much the longer in defcribing its annual orbit round the fun, 
as that orbit is greater. 
8. In all the works of nature which we are acquainted withal, 
the Creator appears to act by the fhorteft, ealieft, and fimpleft 
means. Now, if the earth be at reft, and the ftars move, 
the velocity of thefe latter muft be immenfe; and yet all the 
purpofes thereof, might have been anfwered by a moderate 
motion of the earth alone. 
For the moon’s mean diftance from the earth, is 57 femi- 
diameters of the earth ; which, -fuppofing a femi-diameter of 
the earth 3440 geographical miles, amounis to 196080 miles. 
Hence, the circumference of the moon’s diurnal circle, being 
1231380 fuch miles, the moon’s horary motion muft be 
83308 miles: confequently in each fecond, a fpace lefs 
van that of the pulfe of an artery, the moon, though the | 
owett of all the heavenly bodies, muft move 3 miles and five | 
gths. Again, the fun’s mean diftance from the earth is | 
22000 femi-diameters of the earth, or 75680000 geogra- | 
phical miles ; confequently the fun’s diurnal progrefs, when | 
in the equator, muit be 475270400 miles: and therefore in ; 
| 
| 
| 


Thus does the fun appear alike to move, whether he really 
move or ftand ftill; fo that the objeétion from fenfe is of no 
force. But again, . 
2. Ifone of the planets be fuppofed to have moved a certain 
fpace, from weft to eaft; the fun, earth, and other planets, 
8) together with the fixed ftars, will all feem to an inhabitant of 
; ' that planet, to have moved juft fo far round it the contrary 
way. 

2 For fuppofe a ftar M, (fig. 16. n°. 2.)in the zenitho 
i bitant of a planet placed in [5 and fuppofe the planet to 
have revolved on its axis from weit to eaft; in a certain 
| fpace of time, the fun S, will have arrived at the zenith of 
Bis T; then the ftar 1; then N, then the earth 1, and at 
i length the ftar M again. ‘To the inhabitant of the planet 

\ therefore, the fun S, with the earth L, and the ftars 1, N, 
M, &ec. will appear to have moved round the planet a con- 

b traty way. ; 
‘Thus, to the inhabitantsof the planets, if any fuch there be, 
the mundane fphere, with the fun, ftars, and all the other 
planets, will, as to us, appear to move round them from eaft 
to weft. And accordingly, the inhabitants of our planet the 
earth, are only liable to the fame delufive appearances with 
thofe of the reft. 
3. The orbits of all the planets include the fun, as_ the com- 
mon center of them all: but it is only the orbits of the 
fuperior planets that include the earth, which however is not 
in the centre of any of them, as we have already fhewn under 
! f the articles Sun and PLANET, 
4. The earth's orbit being proved to be between thofe of Ve- 


an inha- 


4 
t 


the fpace of one fecond, 7, e. in the twinkling of an eye, he 

muft move 5480 miles, 

Again, the diftance of the fun from the earth, is to that 

of Mars nearly as one and a half; to that of Jupiter, as | 

one to five and a quarter ; and to that of Saturn, as one to | 

nine: wherefore, as the diurnal fpaces, and all other things | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


defcribed in the fame time, are in the fame ratio; Mars 


A { nus and Mars ; it follows, that the eart) muft turn round the in one twinkling ofan eye, mutt fly 8222; Jupiter 28688 ; 

A, ' : fun: for, as it lies within the orbits of the fuperior planets, and Saturn 52060 miles. Laftly, the fixed ftars being yet 
if i | ¢heir motion would indeed appear unequal and irregular; but |  vattly more remote from the earth than Saturn, their motion 

: th : } ; they would never either be itationary or retrograde without in, or near the equator, muft be vaftly {wifter than that of 


this fuppofition, 
5. From the orbits and periods of the feveral planets about the 
fun, .and of the moon and fatellites round the earth, Ju- 
piter and Saturn, it isevident, that the law of gravitation is 
the fame towards the earth, Jupiter and Saturn, as towards 
the fun; and the periodical times of the feveral bodies moving 
around each, are in the fame ratio to their feveral diftances 
from them. 

Now, it is certain, that on the hypothefis of the earth’s an- 
nual motion, her periodical time exactly fuits this law, bearing 


fuch a proportion between thofe of Mars and Venus, as the fe- | 


veral other bodies directed by the fame law do bear, i. ¢, the 
fquares of the periods are in all, as the cubes of the diftances 
from the centre of their orbits. But fuppofing the earth too 
at reft, this law is broken moft exorbitantly. 

For if the earth do not move round the fun, the fun muft 
move with the moon round the earth: mow the diftance of 
the fun to that of the moon, being 1c000 to 463 and the 
moon’s period being lefs: than 28 days, the fun’s period 
fhould be found no lefs than 242 years, whereas in fact it 
is but oneyear. Which fingle confideration, Mr, Whifton 
thinks of weight enough to determine the controverfy be- 
tween the two fyftems, and to eftablifh the motion of the 
earth for ever. 

Whereas, fuppofing our earth to have once revolved about the 
fun ina circular orbit, whofe femi-diameter were equal to the 
earth's original diftance from the fun fix degrees paft its peri~ 
helion, the annual period would be found exaétly and furpri- 
zingly equal to the lunar of the ancient folar year, which were 


exaétly commenfurate; containing 12 fynodical, or 13 perio- | 


dical months, i, e. 365 days, 4 hours, 19 minutes, 
6. The diftances of certain of the fixed ftars from the zenith, 
have been obferved to be various at various times of the year, 


Saturn. 

g. If the earth be at reft, and the ftars move by any common 
motion, the feveral planets muft each day defcribe feveral {pi- 
rals running forth to a certain term towards the north, and 
‘thence returning to the oppofite term towards the fouth ; 
fometimes narrower, and fometimes broader, 

For the diftances of the feveral planets from the zenith alter 
every day ; increafing to acertain point towards the north, 
and thence decreafing again towards the fouth: confequently, 
the altitude of the pole, being always found the fame, and the 
planets not returning to the fame point of the meridian; they 
do not defcribe circles but fpirals. Add, that as the feveral 
planets do not retain the fame diftance from the earth, but are 
fometimes nearer, and fometimes recede further from it ; at a 
greater diftance, a greater fpiral, and ata le, a lefs is de- 
{cribed. 

Further, as their motion is flower, when the planet is further 
from the earth; the greater fpirals are defcribed in lefler times 
than the leffer. And as the greateft and leaft diftance of the 
planets from the earth is not affixed to the fame point of the 
heavens, the planets have moyed in different tracts every day 
from the beginning, 

10. Bodies let fall from any confiderable height, are found by 
experiment not to fall upon the fpot perpendicularly under 
them, but to the fouth-eaft thereof, See DescenrT. 

The experiments was propofed to Dr. Hook, in the year 1679, 
by a perfon, who fuggefted, that if the earth had any diurnal 
motion, the body would fall to the eaft of the perpendicular. 
Dr. Hook, on that occafion, read adifcourfe before the Royal 
Society, wherein he endeavoured, @ priori, to afign what 
curve a falling body would delcribe ; afferting particularly that 
the fall of the body would not be direétly eaft, but fouth-eaft: 
which was confirmed by diverfe a¢tual trials. 


11. The 
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11. The power of gravity is found to decreafe as you approach 
-nearer to the equator : which is a circumftance that agrees to 


all bodies which have a motion on their axis, and them only, | 


as being really the neceflary refult of fuch motion, 

For a body, revolving on its-axis, the parts, or appendages 
thereof, are continually endeavouring to recede from the 
centre. Confequently, the equator being a great circle, and 
the parallels all decrealing towards the poles, the centrifugal 
force is greateft in the equator, and decreafes towards the 
poles, in the ratio of the diameters of the parallels to that of 
the equator, Now the power of gravity determines the feve- 
ral parts or appendages towards the centre of the whole: con- 
fequently the centrifugal force ating contrary to the power of 
grayity, retards the defcent of bodies, and that moft where it 
is greateft. 

Dr, Keil computes, that the force of gravity to the centrifu- 
gal force at the equator is as 289 to 1 5 confequently, a body 
placed there, would lofe one 289th part of the weight it would 
have, were the earth at reft. Confequently, the centrifugal 
force at the poles, being infinitely fmall, a body will there 
weigh 289 pounds, which at the equator only weighs 288. 
12. The following is an aétual demonftration of the earth’s 
motion, drawn from phyfical caufes, for which we are in- 
debted to the difcoveries of Sir Ifaac Newton ; and which Dr. 
Keil takes for conclufive and unan{werable, 

All the planets, it is demonftrated, gravitate towards the fun: 
and obfervations teftify to us, either that the earth turns round 
the fun, or the fun round the earth, in fuch manner, as to 
defcribe equal areas in equal times. But it is demonftrated 
further, that whenever bodies turn round each other, and re- 
gulate their motion by fuch law, the one mut of neceffity 
gravitate to the other : confequently, if the fun in its motion, 
do gravitate to the earth ; action or re-action being equal and 
contrary, the earth mutt likewife gravitate towards the fun. 
Again, the fame author has demonttrated, that when two bo- 
dies gravitate to one another, without diretly approaching one 
another in right lines; they muit both of them turn round 
their commoncentre of gravity: the fun and earth, therefore, 
do both turn round their common centre of gravity ; but the 
fun is fo great a body in refpe&t of our earth, which is, as it 
were, buta point; that the common centre of gravity of 
the two bodies, will lie within the body of the fun itfelf, and 
not far from the centre of the fun, The earth, therefore, 
turns round a point, which is in the body of the fun; and 
therefore it turns round the fun, Q.E. D, 

To fay no more, to fuppofe the earth at reft, confounds and 
deftroys all the order and harmony of the univerfe, annuls its 
laws, and fets every part at variance with other, robs the 
Creator of half the praife of his work, and mankind of the 
pleafure of the contemplation thereof. In effeét, it renders 
the motions of the planets inextricable and ufelefs, which 
otherwife are plain and fimple. So that fuch of the later 
aftronomers, as have aflerted it with the moft zeal, have been 
forced to fet it afide, when they came to compute the motions 
of the planets, None of them would ever attempt to com- 
pute thefe motions in variable fpirals ; but in all their theories 
they tacitly fuppofe the earth to move on its axis, fo as to turn 
the diurnal fpirals into circles. * 

Thus, the jefuite Ricciolus, tho’ he, at the pope’s command, 
oppofed the motion of the earth with all his might, as fome- 
thing contrary to holy feripture; yet, to frame aftronomical 
tables, which fhould any thing tolerably agree to obfervation, 
he was forced to have recourfe to the motion of the earth, as 
his only refuge. 

This, De Chales, another of the fame fraternity, frankly 
confefles: ‘ P. Ricciolus—nullas tabulas aptare potuit que vel 


* mediacriter abfervationibus re[ponderent 5 nifi fecundum fyflema \ 


‘terre mote ; notwithftanding, that he called in all the fo- 
“reign and forced affiftances of moveable epicycles: fo that 
“in his Affronamia reformata, where he undertakes to give ac- 
* curate tables of the cceleftial motions, he gives into the hy- 
“ pothefis of the motion of the earth.’ De Chales Afron. 
Reformat. \.X.c. 1. : 
The fyftem, then, which fuppofes the earth at reft, is, of it 
felf, ofnoufe, or fignificancy in aftronomy ; nor does it 
avail more in phyfics: for the principal phenomena are no 
way deducible from it ; but the retainers thereto are either 
forced to fly to the immediate agency of the deity (which, in 
phyfics is the fame as the retluétio ad abfurdum in geometry) or 
to reafonsand principles unknown. 
Some oppofe the motion of the earth, as contrary to reye- 
lation ; there being mention made, in holy {cripture, of the 
fun’s rifing and fetting ; of -his dtanding {till in the time of 
Jofhua ; and his going back in that of Hezekiah. 
ow, to take the genuine fenfe of thefe paflages, the laws of 
interpretation muft be fettled. 1. Then, we fuppofe, that 
the feveral words of fcripture have their feveral ideas cor- 
» Tefponding to them; and that a man takes their fenfe, in 
whom thofe ideas are excited by the reading. 2,.That the 
words of fctipture, attentively read, are fufficient to excite 
oe) oie 4 mind not prepofleffed, Hence, 3. It follows, 
or. Tl: ‘ 
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that either God muft have exhibited the definitions of the 
words that occur in fcripture; or, that he fuppofes prior no- 
tions, and leaves us to take their fenfe in the ordinary way. 
Hence; 4. We argue, that no other’ ideas ate to be affixed to 
the words ‘of feripture, but fuch as occur to a perfon whe 
looks or attends to the things them(felves {poke of; 
By the fun’s rifing, therefore, is meant no mote than his res 
appearance in the horizon, after he had been hid below it : 
and by his fetting, an occultation of the fun, which was before 
vifible in the horizon. When the preacher therefore fays, Ec- 
clef, i. 5. Fhe fun rifes, and fets, and returns to bis place ; he 
means, doubtiefs, no more than the {un,which before was hid; 
is now feen in the horizon; and after being there con{picuous; 
is hid again, and at length re-appears in the eaft, » For thus 
much only appears to a perfon who views the fun ; and there- 
fore thus much, and no more, is exprefled by the facred 
writers. 
In like manner, when in Joth. x. i2, 13. the {uit and moon 
are faid to have ftood {till; all meant by {tation is, that they 
did not change their place, with refpe&t to the earth. For 
that general, by fun fland thou ftill over Gibeon, and thou maon, 
over the valley of Ajalon ; required no more,than that the fun, 
which then appeared over that city, fhould not change 
its fituation, And from his bidding the fun to keep his fitua~ 
tion, it would be unjuft to infer, that it moves round the 
earth at reft, : 
Gaffendus, very pertinently to theprefent purpofe diftinguifhes 
* two facred volumes, the one written, called the bible; the 
“other, nature, or the world; God having manifefted himéelf 
* by two lights, the one of revelation, and the other of de- 
‘monftration. Accordingly, the interpreters of the former 
* are divines, of the latter mathematicians, As to matters 
* of natural knowledge, the mathematicians are to be con- 
* fulted ; and as to the objects of faith, the prophets ; the for- 
“mer, being no lels interpreters, or apoftles, from God to 
“men, than the latter. And as the mathematician would 
“be judged to wander out of his province, if he fhould 
“pretend to controvert, or fet afide any article of faith 
* from principles of geometry ; fo it muft be granted, the 
* divines are no lef out of their litnits; when they venture 
“to pronounce on a point of natural knowledge, beyond 
© the reach of any not verfed in geometry, and optics, merely 
* from holy {eripture, which does not pretend to teach any 
* thing of the matter,’ 
* For inftances, we may quote La€tantius, and Auguftine ; 
‘ the firft of whom ‘rendered himéelf ridiculous by difputing, 
* from fcripture, again{t the roundne(s of the earth ; and the 
“latter, againft the antipodes.” See ANTIPODES. 
The carth, thus proved to move, it is to be further obférved, 
that the altitude of the pole being found at all times of the 
year, i, ¢, in all points of its annual orbit, (the ecliptic,) to 
be the fame; it follows, that the earth proceeds in fuch 
manner along its orbit, as that its axis is conftantly parallel 
to the axis of the world, andof confequence parallel to it 
felf. 
This motion, which Copernicus calls the motion of libration, 
may be well enough illuftrated,by fuppofing a globe, with its 
axis parallel to that of the earth, painted on the flag, or an« 
tient of a maft, moveable on its axis, and continually driven 
by the weft wind, while it makes the tour ofan ifland: it is 
evident that in every fituation of the fhip, the axis of the 
painted globe» will continue parallel to the axis of the 
world. 
According.to Sir Ifaac Newton’s principles, the earth?s axis 
does, in every annual revolution, incline twice towards the 
ecliptic, and-twice return to its former pofition. Ona which 
mutation it is, that the preceflion of the equinogtial points is 
fuppofed to depend ; and as Mr, Flamfteed imagines, the an- 
nual parallax of the fixed flars likewife. 

Latitude of the EARTH, t S { LATIrupeE, 

Longitude of the Earvu. § ~ LonarrupeE. 

Inclination of the axis of the EARTH, See INCLINATION, 
Axis, and ANGLE. 

Ears, in agriculture, «and gardening. SeeSorr, Lanp, &c, 

Untried Eartu, the foil, or earth which is fix or feven inches 
deep, where neither fpade nor plough has reached. 
This is greatly recommended by Mr. Lawrence, for amend- 
ments and improvements, both in the fruit-and kitchen gar- 
den: heaflures us, from his own experience, that no kind of 
compoft, made with art, exceeds it; and adds,* that if the 
choiceft fruit trees be p'anted herein, they .prefently difeover 
an uncommon healthfulnefs and vigour: and that if any ten- 
der forts of annuals be diferetely fown in this earth, made fine 
by fifting, their looks, colour, &'c, foon’ difcover ithat they 
like the foil. Melons and cucumbers, need no other compoft 
but this éntried earth) and afparagus it felf will profper, at 
Jeaft, aswell in this wntri¢d earth, if laid a\foot and a half 
deep, as with all the ufual expence of dung, Though for the 
tenderer flowers, and exotics, this earth is not found to-have 
any extraordinary excellencies.. For annyel plants, produced’ 
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from feed, a coat of this untried carth, two inches deep, tay | 
fufice : on othe¥ occafions, a greater depth is required, 

Japan EartH, See the article Japan. 

Earn black, See the article Buack. 

Fullers EARTH. Fusxers £arth, 

Samian Eantu, Samsan Earth, &e. 

Lemnian EartHs See < LEMNIAN earth, 

Sealed EARTH, SIGILLATA terra. 

Scap EARTH. Soap earth. | 

Earru-Bacs, facs a terre, in fortification, See SAcKs of 
earth. 

Eaatu-flax, Sce the article Plume ALLUM, 

EARTHED fugar. See the article Suc ar. 

EARTHEN firs. See the article Froor. 

EAR THING, in the general fenfe. See INTERRING. ; 

Earturne, in agriculture, and gardening, denotes the covering 
of vines, fellery, and other fhrubs and plants with earth. 

EARTHQUAKE, in natural hiftory, a vehement fhake, or 
agitation of fome confiderable place, or part of the earth ; 
from natural caufes; attended with a terrible noife like thun- 
der, and frequently with an eruption of water, or fire, or 
elfe of fmoak or winds. 

arthquakes are the greateft, and moft formidable phenomena 

of nature, Ariftotle, and Pliny, diftinguifh two kinds, with 
refpect to the manner of the fhake, viz. a tremor, and a pulfe ; 
the firft being horizontal, in alternate vibrations, compared to 
the fhaking of a perfon in an ague, ‘The 2d, perpendicular, 
up and down: which latter kind are alfo called by Ariftotle, 
Begasat, from the refemblance of their motion to that of 
boiling. 
Agricola increafes the number, and makes four kinds; which 
Alb. Magnus again reduces to three, viz. inclination, when 
the earth Jibrates alternately from right to left ; by which 
mountains have been fometimes brought to meet, and clafh 
againft each other: pul/ation, when it beats upand down like 
an artery: and trembling, when it fhakes and quavers every 
way, like a flame, 

Phanomena of EAR THQUAKES.—The Philofoph, Tranfad. 
furnifh us with abundance of hiftories of earthquakes ; particu- 
larly, one at Oxford, in 1665, by Dr, Wallis and Mr. Boyle. 
Another, at the fame place, in 1683, by Mr. Pigot. And 
another in Sicily; in 1692-3, by Mr. Hartop, Fa, Aleflan- 
dro Burgos, and Vin, Bonajutus; which laft, is one of the 
moft terrible ones in all hiftory. 

This fhook the whole ifland, and not only that, but Naplesand 
Malta fhared in the fhock, It was of the fecond kind men- 
tioned by Ariftotle and Pliny, viz. a perpendicular pulfation, 
or fuccuffion, 1t was impoflible, fays the noble Bonajutus, 
for any body, in this country, to keep on their legs, on the 
ancing earth ; nay, thofe that lay on the ground, were tofled 
from fide to fide, as on a rolling billow: and high walls leaped 
from their foundations feveral paces, &¢. Phil. Tran. N°, 207. 
‘The mifchief it did is amazing : almoft all the buildings in the 
countries were thrown down, Fifty-four cities and towns, 
befide an incredible number of villages, were either deftroyed 
or greatly damaged. We fhall only inftance the fate of Ca- 
tania, one of the moft famous, ancient, and flourifhing cities 
jn the kingdom; the réfidence of feyeral monarchs, and an 
univerlity, This once famous, now unhappy Catania, to ufe 
the words of Fa. Burgos, had the greateft fhare in the tragedy. 
Fa. Anthon. Serrovita, being on his way thither, and at the 
diftance of a few miles, obferved a black cloud, like night, 
hovering over the city ; and there arofe from the mouth of 
Montgibello, great fpires of flame, which {pread all around. 
The fea all of a fudden begun to roar, and rife in billows : 
and there was a noife, as if all the artillery in the world had 
been at once difcharged. The birds flew about aftonifhed, 
the cattle in the fields ran crying, &c, His and his compa- 
nions horfes ftopped fhort, trembling ; fo that they were forced 
to alight. ‘They were no fooner off, but they were lifted 
from the ground above two palms 3 when cafting hi 3 to- 
wards Catania, he with amazement faw nothing but a thick 
aloud of duft in the air, ‘This was the fcene of their cala- 
rity: for of the magnificent Catania, there is not the leaft 

footftep to be feen. 8. Bonajutus affures us, that of 18914 

inhabitants, 18000 perifhed therein, ‘Che fame author, from 

a computation of the inhabitants, before and after the earth- 

“ke, in the feveral cities and towns, finds that near 60000 
perifhed-out of 254900. bid. n°. 202, 

2 Jamaica is remarkable tor-earthguake The inhabitants, Dr. 
Sloan informs us, expect one every year. This author gives 
us théhiftory ofone in 1687 : and another horribleone in 1692, 
is deferibed by feveral anonymous authors. In two minutes 
time this fhook*down and drowned nine 1oths of the town of 
Port- Royale The houfes funk out-right, 30 or 40 fathoms 
deep, “Phil. Tranfa@.n®. 209. ‘The earth opening, fwal- 
lowed tip people ; and they rofe in other ftreets ; fome in the 
middle of the harbour, and yet many were faved ; though, there 
were 2600 people loft, and 1000 acres of land funk. ~All the 
hoifes were-thrown down throughout the ifland.- One Hop- 

kins had his plantation removed half a mile from its place. 

Of all wells, from one fathom to fix or feven, the water flew 
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out at the top with a vehement motion, fbid, While the 
houfes, on one fide of the ftreet were {wallowed up, on the 
others they were thrown on heaps ; and the fand in the {treet 
rofe like waves in the fea, lifting up every body that ftood on 
it, and immediately dropping down into pits; and atthe fame 
inftant, a flood of water breaking in, rolled them over and 
over; fome catching hold of beams and rafters, &c. fhips and 
floops in the harbour were overfet and loft; the Swan Frigate - 
particularly, was thrown over by the motion of the fea, and 
finking of the wharf, and was driven over the tops of many 
houfes, Jbid. It was attended with a hollow rumbling noife 
like that of thunder. In Jefs than a minute, three quarters of 
the houfes, and the ground they ftood on,~ with the inhabi- 
tants, were all funk quite under water ; and the little part, left 
behind, was no better than a heap of rubbifh, The fhake was 
fo violent, that it threw people down on their knees, or their 
faces, as they were running about for fhelter. The ground 
heaved and {welled like a rolling fea; and feveral houfes, ftill 
ftanding, were fhuffled and moved fome yards out of their places. 
A whole ftreet is faid to be twice as broad now asbefore; and 
in many places, the earth would crack, and open, and fhut, 
quick and faft. Of which openings, two or three hundred 
might be feen at atime; in fome whereof, the people were 
fwallowed up ; others, the clofing earth caught by the middle, 
and prefled to death; in others, the heads only appeared, 

The larger openings fwallowed up houfes; and out of fome 

would iffue whole rivers of waters, fpouted up a great height 

into the air, and threatening a deluge to that part the earth- 
quake fpared, ‘Phe whole was attended with ftenches and of- 
fenlive {mells, the noife of falling mountains at a diftance, 

&c, and the fky in a minute’s time, was turned dull and red- 

difh, likea glowing oven. Yet, as great a fufferer as Port- 

Royal was, moie houfes were left ftanding therein, than on 

the whole ifland befide, Scarce a planting-houfe, or fugar- 

work was left ftanding in all Jamaica, A great part of them 
were fwallowed up, houfes, people, trees, and all at one 
gape: in lieu of which afterwards, appeared great pools of 
water, which when dried up, lefe nothing but fand, without 
any mark that ever tree, or plant had been thereon, Above 

12 miles from the fea, the earth gaped and fpouted out, with 

a prodigious force, vaft quantities of water into the air: yet 

the greateft violences were among the mountains and rocks ; 

and it isa general opinion, that the nearer the mountains, the 
greater was the fhake ; and that the caufe thereof lay there. 

Mott of the rivers were ftopped up for 24 hours, by the falling 

of the mountains ; till fwellingup, they made themfelves new 

tracks andchannels ; tearing up in their paflage trees, &c. 

After the great fhake, many of thofe people who efcaped, got 
on board fhips in the harbour, where many continued above 
two months ;_ the fhakes all that time being fo violent, and 
coming fo thick, fometimes two or three in an hour, accom- 
panied with frightful noifes like a ruffling wind, or a hollow 
rumbling thunder, with brimftone blafts, that they durft not 
come afhore. ‘The confequences of the earthquake was a ge- 
neral ficknefs, from the noifome vapours belched forth, whi 
fwept away above 3000 perfons of thofe who were left. Ibid. 
After the detail of thefe horrible convulfions, the reader will 
have but little curiofity left, for the lefs confiderable pheeno- 
mena of the earthquake at Lima, in 1687, defcribed by Fa. 
Alvarez de Toledo, wherein above 5000 perfons were de- 
ftroyed ; this being of the vibratory kind, fo that the beils in 
the church rung of themfelyes: or that at Batavia in 1699, 
by Witzen:; that in the North of England in 1703, by Mr. 
Thoresby : or, laftly, thofe in New-England in 1663, and 
1670, by Dr, Mather, We will therefore relieve him with 
fome attempts towards a theory of earthquakes. 

Canfes of EARTHQUAKES.—Naturalifts are heredivided, Some 
aleribe earthguake to water, others to fire, and others to air ; 
andall.of them with fome reafon. To conceive which, it is 
to be obferved, that the earth every where abounds in huge 
fubterraneous caverns, veins and canals ;_ particularly about 
the roots of mountains: that of thefe cavities, veins, © 
fome are full of water, whence are compofed gulphs, abyfles, 
fprings, rivulets; and others full of exhalations; and that 
fome parts of the earth are replete with nitre, fulphur, bitu- 
men, vitriol, Ge. 

This premifed, 1. The earth it felf may be the caufe of its 
own fhaking ; when the roots, or bafis, of fome large mafs 
being diffolved, or wore away by a fluid underneath, it finks 
into the fame ; and with its weight, occafions a tremor of the 
adjacent parts ; and produces a noife ; and frequently an inun- 
dation of water. 
2. The fubterraneous waters may occafion earthquakes, by 
their overflowing, cutting out new courfes, &e. Add, t 
the water being heated, and rarified by the fubterrancous fires, 
may emit fumes, blafts, &c, which by their aétion, either on 
the water, or immediately on the earth it felf, may occafion 
great {uccuffions, 
3. The air may be the caufe of earthquakes: for airs being a 
collection of fumes, and vapours raifed from the earth and 
water; if it be pent up in the too narrow vifcera of the 
earth, the fubterrancous, a: its own mative heat, rarifying and 
ex- 
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expanding it, the force wherewith it éhdeavours to efcape, 
may fhake the earth: hence there will arifediverfe ipecies of 
earthquakes, according to the different ‘pofition, quantity, 
&c. of the imprifoned aura, 

Laftly, Fire is a principal caufe of earthquakes ; both as it 
Produces the aforefaid fubterraneous aura, or vapour 5 and as 
this aura, or fpirit, from the different matter and compofi- 
tion whereof arife fulphur, bitumen, and other inflammable 
matters, is kindled either from fome other fire it meets with- 
al, or from its collifion againft hard bodies, or its intermix- 
ture with other fluids ; by which means burfting out into a 
Sreater compafs, the place becomes too narrow for it; fo that 
prefling againit it on all fides, the adjoining parts are fha- 
ken; till having made itfelf a pailage, it {pends it felf in a 
volcano, or burning mountain. 

But to come nearer to the point: Dr. Lifter, in Philofoph. 
Tranfaé. N°, 157. is of opinion, that the material caufe of 
thunder, lightning, and earthquakes, is one and the fame, 
viz. the inflammable breath of the pyrites, which is a fub- 
ftantial fulphur, and will take fire of it felf, 

The difference between thefe three terrible phenomena, he 
takes only to confift in this ; that this fulphur, in the former, 
is fired in the air; and in the latter, under ground. Which 
is a notion that Pliny had long before him : quid enim, {ays 
he, aliud eff in terra tremor, quam in nube tonitru 2 

This he thinks abundantly indicated by the fame fulphurous 
fmell being found in any thing burnt with lightning, and in 
the waters, &c.:caft up in earthquakes, and even in the’air 
before and after them. 

Add, that they agree in the manner of the noife; which is 
carried on as ina train, fired; the one rowling and ratling 
through the air, takes fire as the vapours chance to drive ; as 
the other fired under ground, in like manner, moves witha 
defultory noife, 

Thunder, which is the effe& of the trembling of the air, 
caufed by the fame vapours difperfed through it, has force 
enough to fhake our houfes; and why may not there be 
thunder and lightning under ground, in fome vaft repofito- 
ties there, I fee no reafon, Efpecially if we reflec, that the 
matter which compofes the noify vapour above us, is contained 
in much larger quantities under ground, Philofophical Tranf- 
aétions, N°, 202. 

That the earth abounds in cavities, every body allows; and 
that thefe fubterraneous cavities are, at certain times, and in 
certain feafons, full of inflammable vapours, the damps in our 
mines fufficiently witnels, which fired, do every thing as in 
an earthquake, only in a lefler decree, 

That the pyrites alone, of all the known minerals, yields 
this inflammable vapour, is highly probable: for that no mi- 
neral, or ore whatfoever, is {ulphurous; but as it is wholly 
or in part, a pyrites; and there is but one fpecies of 
brimitone, at leaft with us in England, which the pyrites na- 
turally, and only yields. The fulphur vive, of natural brim- 
ftone, which is found in and about the burning mountains, is 
certainly the effet of fublimation; and thofe great quanti- 
ties of it {aid to be found about the fkirts of volcano’s, is on- 
ly an argument of the long duration and vehemence of thofe 
fires : Poflibly, the pyrites of the volcano’s, or burning moun- 
tains, may be more {ulphurous than ours; And, indeed it is 
plain, that fome of ours in England are very lean, and hold 
but little fulphur ;_ others again very much: which may be 
one reafon, why England is fo little troubled with earth- 
quakes; and Italy, and almoft round the Mediterranean fea, 
Jo very much: though another reafon is, the paucity of py- 
rites in England, in regard to thofe places, 

Comparing our earthquakes, thunder and lightning, with 
theirs, it is obferved, that there it lightens almott daily, efpe- 
cially in fummer time, here feldom ; there thunder and light- 
ning is of long duration, here it is foon over; there the 
earthguakes are frequent, long, and. terrible, with many pa- 
roxyims ina day, and that for many days ; here they arevery 
fhort, only ofa few minutes, and fcarce perceptible. To this 
purpofe, the fubterraneous cavities in England are fmall, and 
few, compared to the vait vaults in thofe parts of the world; 


which is evident, from the fudden difappearance of whole moun- 4 


tains and iflands, 

Dr. Woodward gives us afiother theory of earthquakes. He 
endéavours to fhew, that. the fubterraneous heat, or fire 
(which is continually elevating water out of the abyls, to fur- 
nifh the earth with rain, dew, {prings,‘ and rivers) being ftop- 
ped in any part of the earth, and fo diverted from its ordi- 
nary courfe, by fome accidental glut, or obftruction, ‘in the 
pores or paflages, through which it ufed tolafcend to the fur- 
face ; becomes, by fuch means, Preternaturally affembled, in a 
greater quantity than ufual, into one place $ “and ‘therefore 
caufeth a great rarefaction, and intumefcence of the water of 
the abyfs ; putting it into great commotions, and diforders, 
and at the fame time making the like effort on’the earth ; 
which being expanded upon the fice of the aby fs, ‘occafions 
that agitation and concuffion which we call’ an earthquake. 
This effort, in fome earthquakes, he obfetves, is fo vehement 
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that it fplits and tears the earth, making cracks ahd chafma 
init, fome miles in length, which Open at the initanrs of the 
fhocks, and clofe again in. the intervals betwixt them ; nays 
it is fometimes fo violent, that it forces the fuper-incumbenc 
ftrata, breaks them all throughout, and thereby pertecily 
dermines, and ruins the foundation of them ; fo that t 
failing, the whole wad, foon a9 the fhock is dver, fi 
down into the aby, and is fwallowed up by it; the 
thereof immediately rifingup, and forming a Jake in the 
place, where the faid' traét beforé was, “That this effort be- 
ing made in all direétions indifferently, the fire ting and 
expanding on all hands, and endeavouring to get.room, and 
make its way through all obftacles; “falls as foul on the water 
ef the aby{s beneath, as of the earth above, forcing it forth 
which way foever it can find Vent, ot paffage, as well 
through its ordinary exits, wells, fprings, and the outlets of 
rivers, as through the then newly opened.; through 
the camini, or fpiracles of Altna, or other neighbouring vol- 
cano’s; and thofe hiatus’s at the bottom of the fea. wh 

by the abyfs below opens into it, and communicates with 
it. That as the water, refident in the aby{s, is, in all parts of 
it, flored with a confiderable quantity of heat, and more e/- 
pecially in thofe, where thele extraordinary aggregations of 
this fire happen ; fo likewife is the water, which is thus forced 
out ofits infomuch, that when thrown forth, and. mi 
with the wacers of wells, or {prings of rivers, ‘and the 
Tenders them very fenfibly hot, 

He adds, that though the aby be liable to thef commotions 
in all parts ; yet the effects are no where very remarkable, 
except in thofe countries, which are mountainous, and con- 
fequently ftony and cavernous Underneath ; and efpecially: 
where the difpofition of the ftrata is fuch, that thofe caverns 
Open into the abyfs, and fo freely admit, and entertain the 
fire ; which affembling therein, is the caufe of the fax itis 
naturally ftcering its courfe that way, where it finds the rea- 
dieft reception, which is towards thofe caverns. Befides, that 
thofe parts of the earth, which abound with ftrata ot ftone, 
or marble, making the ftrongeft Oppolition to this effort, are 
the moft furioufly fhattered; and fuer much more by it, 
than thofe which confift of gravel, fand, and the like laxer 
matter, which more eafily give way, and make not fo great 
refiftance ; but above all, thefe countries which yield’ grear 
ftore of fulphur, and nitre, are, by far, the moft injured and 
incommioded by earthquakes ; thofe minerals conitituting in 
the earth a kind of natural guopowder, which taking fire 
upon this affemblage, and approach of it, occafions that mur- 
muring noife, or fubterrancous thunder, which is heard 
rumbling in the bowels of the earth during earthquakes, and 
by the affiftance of its explofive power, renders the fhock 
much greater ; fo as fometimes to make miferable havock and 
deftruction. 
And it is for this reafon, that Italy, Sicily, Anatolia, and 
fome parts of Greece, have been fo long, and fo often alarm- 
ed and harraffed by earthquakes; thele countries being all 
mountainous and cavernous, abounding with {tone and mar- 
ble, and affording fulphur, and nitre in great plenty, 
Further, that 2tna, Vefuvius, Hecla, and the other volcano’s, 
are only fo many fpiracles, ferving for the difcharge of this 
fubterraneous fire, when it is thus preternaturally affembled. 
‘That where there happens to be fuch a ftru€ture and confor. 
mation of the interior parts of the earth, as that the fre may 
pats freely, and without impediment from the caverns, 
wherein it aflembles unto thofe {piracles ; it then readily ana 
eafily gets out, from time to time, without fhaking, ‘or di- 
fturbing the earth: but where fuch commvnication is want- 
ing, or the paflage is not fufficiently large and open, {o that it 
cannot come at the fpiracles, it heaves up and fhakes the earth, 
with greater or leffer impetuofity, according to the quantity 
of fire thus aflembled, till it has made its way to the mouth 
of the volcano. That therefore there aie {carce any coun- 
triés much annoyed with earthquates, but have one of thele 
fiery vents ; which are conftantly in flames, when any earths 
quake happens; as difgorging that fire, which, whilit under- 
neath, was the caufe of the difafter, Caftly, that were it not 
for thefe diverticula, it would rage in the bowels of the 
earth much more furioufly, and make greater havock than it 
doth. 
Thus we have feen what fire and water may do ; and that either 
of them, in good hands, ate proved fufficient for all the phze- 
nomena of earthquakes: If they fhould both fail, we have a 
third agent, fcarce inferior'to tither of them : The reader 
muft not be furprized when we tell him it is air. 
M.'Amontons, in the Membires'de 2 Acad. des jences, an. 
1703, has‘an exprefs difcourfe to prove, that on the tect of the 
new experiments of the weight and {pring of the air, a mode- 
rate degreé of heat may bring the air into a condition, capa- 
ble of caufing carthguakes. Te is fhewn, that at the depth of 
43528 fathoms below the furface of the earth, air is ly ont 
fourth lef heavy than mercury. Now, this depth of 43528 
fathoms is only a 74th part of the femi-diameter of the earch 
And the vaft {phere beyond this depth, in diameter 6451538 

fathoms, 
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fathoms, may probably be only. filled witH air 3 which will 
Be here greatly condenfed, and much heavier than the hea- 
Vielt bodies we know of in nature, But it is found by expe- 
riment, that the more air is comprefied, the more does the 
fame degree of heat increafe its fpring, and the more capable 
does it render it of aiviolent effect: and that, for inftance, i 
the degree of heat of boiling water increales the {pring of the 
air above What it has in its natural ftate, in our climate, by 5 
a quantity eqtial to a third of the weight wherewith it is prel- 
fed. Whence we may conclude, that a degree of heat, which | 
on the furface of the earth will only have a moderate effect, 
may be capable of a very violent one below. Andas we are 
affured, that there are in nature degrees of heat, much more 
confiderable than that of boiling water: It is very poflible 
there may be fome, whofe violence, further affifted by the ex- 
ceeding weight of the air, may be more than fufficient to 
break and overturn this folid orb of 43528 fathoms ;, whofe 
weight, compared to that of the included air,. would.be but 
a trifle, 

Artificial EARTHQUAKES. Chemiftry. furnifhes us a.method 
of making artificial earthquakes which fhall have all the great 
effects of natural ones: which, as it may illuftrate the procefs 
of nature in the production of thefe terrible phenomena under. 
ground, we fhall here add. 

To twenty pounds of iron filings, add as many of. fulphur : 
mix, work, and temper the whole together with a little wa- 
ter, fo as to form a mafs, of the confiftence ofa firm pafte. 
This being buried three or four foot under ground, in fix or 
feven hours time, will havea prodigious effect : The earth 
will begin to tremble, crack and fmoak, and fire and flame 
will burft through. 

Such is the effect even of two cold bodies, in the cold ground : 
And there only wantsa fufficient quantity of this mixture to 
produce a true ztna. If it were fuppofed to burft out under 
the fea, it would produce-a water-fpout. And if it were in 
the clouds, the effect would be thunder and lightning. 

EASE, in the fea-language, fignifies as much as flacken, or let 
go flacker. 
‘Thus they fay, eafe the bowling, and cafe the fheet,. that is, 
let them go flacker. 

Ghapels of Ease. See the article CHarer. 


RASEL-Piecxs, among painters, fuch finaller pieces, either 
portraits, or landfeapes, as are painted on the ea/el, i. €. the 
frame whereon the canvas is laid. 

They are thus called, to diftinguifh them from larger pictures 
drawn on walls, ceilings, &c. 

EASEMENT, in law, a fervice, or convenience, which 
one neighbour has of another by charter, or preftription, 
without profit: as:a way through his ground, a fink, or the 
like. 

In the civillaw, ea/ements are called fervitus pradit: 

EAST *, in cofmography, one of the cardinal points of the 
horizon ; being the point wherein the prime vertical inter- 
feéts that quarter of the horizon which the fun rifes in, 


* The word caf is Saxon: in Italy,,and throughout the Medi- }) 


terranean, the ea/f, wind is called the levante. In Greek, 
avaloan, and aanaro|ns, becaufe it comes from the fide of the 
fan, aa’ mars. In Latin, ewrus. 
To find the ca/? and weit line,, points, &c. See MerIpIAN 
Line. 
East Wind, is that which blows from the eq/’point. See 
Winp. 
East Dials: See the article Dra. 
East-India Companies. See the article COMPANY. 
FEasr-India Silk. See the article Srnx. 
Mooring for Ease. See the‘article Moorinc. 
Easrern. See the article ORIENT AL, 
EASTER, a feaft of the church, held in memory of our 
Saviour’s refurrection, 
The Greeks and Latins call it Tesx+, pafcha, originally a 
Hebrew word, fignifying pa/fage applied to the feaft of the 
paffover, which is held among the Jews, much about the 
fame time. In Englifh it is.called ea/fer, from the Saxon 
Eazepe, 2 goddels worfhipped with peculiar ceremony in 
the month of April. 
Eafter is one of the moft'confiderable feftivals in the chriftian 
calendar ;. being that which regulates and determines the 
times of all the other moveable feafts. 
‘The rule for the celebration of ea/fer, fixed by the council of 
Nice, in the year 325, is, that it be held on the: funday 
which falls upon, or next after the full moon, next after the 
aif of March; i.e. the funday which falls upon, or next 
after the firft full moon after the vernal equinox. 
The reafon of which decree was, that the chriftians might 


avoid the celebrating their ea/fer, at the fame time with the} 


Jewith paffover, which, according to the inftitution of 
Mofes, was held the very day of the full moon. 

To find eater, agreeable to this tule, the method that ob- 
tained throughout the church, from the time of Dionyfius 
Exiguus, to that of the reformation of the-calendar under 
pope Gregory ; and which ftill obtains:in England, Sweden, 


EAS 
and among the Greeks, where the Gregorian correction 
is not admitted 5; is, by means of the golden numbers duly 
diftributed throughout the Julian calendar. 

The vernal equinox, at the time of the Nicene council hap- 
pening on the 21ft of March, has been, upon Dionyfius’s 
authority, affixed to the fame day of the Julian year ever 
fince; fo that in the Julian way of computing, no ful! moon 
is pafchal, but that immediately after the 21ft of March. 
Therefore ea/fer can never happen earlier than the 22d of 
March.—Now, by finding the full moons, next after the 
2ift of March, for the feveral golden numbers, or years of 
the lunarcycle, we shall have a table for the finding of ea/ter 
for ever. 

Such table being of confiderable ufe inthe Julian computa- 
tion, we fhall here fubjoin. 


Gold. |Full Moons nexty Gold. |Full Moons next 
Numb. Jafter Ver, Equin.} Numb, ‘after Ver. Equin. 


I 5 April, Di XL [a5 April, G 
II |25 March, G| XID | 4 Apri Cc 
TIL |13 April, E] XII j24 March, F 
IV} 2 April, A} XIV |12.April, D 
V_jaz March, Dj XV_ | 1 April, G 
VI_ {ro April, By XVI j2% March, Cc 
VII |30 March, E] XVII | g April, A 
VIII |x8 April, C} XVIII j29 March, D 
Ix 7 April, FL XIX [x7 April, B 
X — |a7 March Bi | 


Now to find ea/fer, for any given year, find the domini- 
cal letter, and the golden number of the given year, as 
directed under the articles Dominicat Letter, and Gox- 
DEN Number. 
Then, in the table, feeking the dominical letter, with the 
day of the pafchal full moon, and the Sunday letter annexed 
thereto ; compare this letter with the dominical letter of the 
given year; that it may appear how many days are to be 
added to the day of the pafchal full moon, to give ea/fer 
day. 

E. gr, In the year 1715, the dominical letter is B, and the 
golden number VI; confequently, the pafcal full moon, is 
fixed, by the table, to the roth of April ; whofe Sunday let- 
ter being B, the dominical letter given, itfelf is a Sunday : 
and, therefore, ea/fer will fall on the eighth day following, 
viz, on the 17th of April. # 
But in this computation, the vernal equinox is fuppofed af- 
fixed to the 21ft of March ; and the cycle of nineteen years, 
or golden numbers, is fuppofed to point out the places of the 
new and full moons exaétly: both which fuppofitions are er- 
roneouss Whence it follows, that the Julian cafer never 
happens at its due time, unlefs by accident. 

For an inftance of the error, it may be obferved, that in the 
year 1715, the vernal equinox falls on the roth of March; 
11 days before the rule fuppofes it: and the pafchal full moon 
on the 7th of April, three days earlier than was fuppofed. 
Eajfter-day, therefore, which is held on the 27th of April, 
fhould be held on the roth. 

This error was grown to fuch a pitch, in courfe of time, that 
pope Gregory XIII. thought it neceflary.to correct it. And 
accordingly, in the year 1582, by. the advice of Aloyfius 
Lilius, he ordered 10 days to be thrown out of Oftober; fo 
to bring back the vernal equinox to its old place, wiz, the 
2rft of March. And hence the Gregorian calendar, Grego- 
rian-year, (ce. "| 
Inthe new, or Gregorian computation, in lieu of golden 
numbers, the time of ea/ffer is found by means of epatts, 
contrived for that purpofe, See Epacr. 

The following table renders the finding of ea/fer in the Gre- 
gorian year, from the year 1700, to.the year 1900, very 
ealy. 


Pafchal full Epadts, Pafchal full 


VI 4 April, XV |z9.March, 
XVII |27 March, XXVI |i7 April, 
Vil 6 April, 


XX VITI|15 April 
VIII '26 March, 
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Enads. Moons. Moons, 
xX {13 April, Ej} 1X 4 April, Cc 
XI 2 April, A X24 March, F 
XXIL }22 March, 1D) pape 12 April, D 
UI’ |ro April, By XIL | 1 April, G 
XIV |30 March, E} XXIII J21 March, Cc 
XXV_ {18 April, CLV g April, A 
F D 
B B 
G E 
A 


Now, to find eafer for any given Gregorian year, Seek the 
dominical letter, and the Gregorian epaét; as fhewn under 
Eeact, &c. Find the epaét in the table, and note the paf- 
chal full moon, with the weekly letter, correfponding,to the 
fame. The reft is performed, as already taught for the Ju- 


lian eaffer. 
&. gr, 


E BI 


E. gr. The dominical letter of the year 1715, is F, and the 
epact KXV; confequently, the pafchal moon falls on the 
18th of April, C: and therefore ca/fer-day is the 21ft of 
April, 

“Though the Gregorian calendar be, doubtlefs, preferable to 
the Julian 5 yet it alfo has its defects. It cannot, for inftance, 
keep the equinox fixed on the 21ft of March; but it will 
fometimes fall on the rgth, and fomimes on the 23d. 

Add, that the full moon happening on the 20th of March, 
might fometimes be pafchal ; yet is it not allowed as fuch, in 
the Gregorian computation: as, on the contrary, the full 
moon of the 22d of March, may be allowed for pafchal, 
which yet it is not. Scaliger and Calvifius have alfo proved 
other inaccuracies on this calendar, See CarenDAR. 

EASTER Term, ) Term. 

EASTERN Amplit AMPLITUDE, 

Eastern Church. “See the articles SCuurcu. 

Eastern Horizon. \ Horizon. 

Eastern Ocean. = Ocean. 

EAVES, the margin, ‘ec of the roof of a houfe ; being 
the loweft tiles, flate, or tac which hang over the walls, 
to throw off the waters to ad ‘rom the wall. 

Eaves-Lrate, a thick, feather-edged board, generally nailed 
round the eaves of a houfe, for the lowermoft tiles, flate, or 
fhingles to reft upon. 

EBIONITES, ancient heretics, who rofe in the church, in 
the very firft age thereof; denying the divinity of Jefus 
Chrift. 

Origen takes them to have been fo called from the Hebrew 
word, ebion, which in that language fignifies poor ; becaufe, 
fays he, they were poor in fenfe, and wanted underftanding. 
Eufebius, with a view to the fame etymology, is of, opinion 
they were thus called, as having poor thoughts of Jefus 
Chrift ; taking him for no more than a mere man, 
It is more probable, the Jews gave this appellation to the chri- 
ftians in general, out of contempt; becaufe in the firft times 
there were few but poor people, that embraced the chriftian 
yeligion. This opinion Origen himfelf feems to give into, 
in his book againft Celfus; where he fays, that they called 
Ebionites, fuch among the Jews, as believed that Jefus was 
truly the expected Meffiah, 
It might even be urged, with fome probability, that the pri- 
mitive chriftians aflumed the name of themfelves, in conformi- 
ty to their profeffion, It is certain, Epiphanius obferves, they 
valued themfelves on being poor, in imitation of the Apoftles. 
‘The fame Epiphanius, however, is of opinion, that there had 
been a man of the name Ebion, the chief, and founder of the 
fect of Ebionites, contemporary with the Nazarenes, and Co- 
rinthians. He gives a long and exaét account of the origin 
of the Ebionites, making them to have arifen after the deftruc- 
tion of Jerufalem; when the firft chriftians, called Nazarenes, 
went out of the fame to live at Pella. 
The Ebionites, then, are little elfe than a branch of Naza- 
vites; only, that they altered and corrupted, in many things, 
the purity of the faith held among thofe firft adherents to 
chriftianity, For this reafon, Origen diftinguifhes two kinds 
of Ebionites, in his anfwer to Celfus; the one believed that 
Jefus Chrift was born of a virgin, and the others, that he 
was born after the manner of other men, 
‘The firft were orthodox in every thing, except that to the 
chriftian dotrine, they joined the ceremonies of the Jewifh 
law, with the Jews, Samaritans, and Nazarites: they differed 
from the Nazarites however, in feveral things, chiefly as to 
what regards the authority of the facred writings: for the 
Nazarites received all for {cripture, contained in the Jewifh 
canon ; whereas the dionites rejected all the prophets; and 
held the very names of David, Solomon, Tfaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, in abhorrence. 
They received nothing of the Old Teftament but the Penta- 
teuch ; which fhould intimate them to have defcended rather 
from the Samaritans than from the Jews, They agreed with 
the Nazarites in ufing the Hebrew gofpel of St. Matthew, 
otherwife called the gofpel of the twelve Apottles: But they 
had corrupted their copy in abundance of places. And, particu- 
jarly, had left out the genealogy of our Saviour, which was 
preferved entire in that of the Nazayites, and even in thofe 
ufed by the Cerinthians, 
Thefe laft, whofe fentiments, as to the birth of our Saviour, 
were the fame with thofe of the Edcenites, built their error on 
this very genealogy. 
Befide the Hebrew gofpel of St. Matthew, the Edionites had 
adopted feveral other books under the names of St. James, 
John, and the other Apoftles, They alfo made ufe of the 
travels of St. Peter, which are fuppofed to have been written 
by S. Clement ; but had altered them fo, that there was fcarce 
any thing of truth left in them, ‘They even made that Saint 
tell 4 world of falfhoods, the better to authorize their own 
practices, See S, Epiphanius, who is very diffufive on the 
ancient herefy of the Edbionites, Heer. 30. 

nek ch ane, in natural hiftory, a kind of wood, 
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brought from the Indies, exceedingly hard and heavy, fufcep« 
tible of a very fine. polifh, and on that account, ufed in 
Mofaics and inlaid works, toys, &e. 

There are diverie kinds of ebony ; the moft ufual among us 
are black, red, and green; all of  thém.the produét of the 
ifland of Madagafcar, where the natives call them indifferently, 
hazon mainthi, q.d. black wood: "The ifland of St. Maurice, 
belonging to the Dutch, likewife furnithes part of the ebonies 
ufed in-Europe, 

Authors, and travellers, give very. different accounts of the 
tree that yields the black ebony : by fome of their deferipti- 
ons it fhould be a fort of palm tree,.by others a cytifus, &c. 
The moft authentic of them, is that.of M. Flacourt, who 
refided many years in Madagafcar as governour thereof: He 
atlures us that it growsvery high,and big ; its bark beingblack, 
and its leaves refembling thole of our myrtle, of a deep, dusky. 
green colour. ‘ ff 
‘Tavernier aflures us, that the [Manders always take care to 
bury their trees when cut down, to make them the blacker. 
P. Plumier mentions another black ebony tree, difcovered by 
him at St. Domingo, which he calls /partium portulace folits 
aculeatum ebeni materia, Candia alfo beats a little fhrub, 
known to the botanifts, under the name of ebenus cretica. 
Pliny and Diofcorides fay, the belt ebony comes from Ethio- 
pia, and the worft from India ; but Theophraftus prefers that 
of India, Black edany is much preferred to that of other co- 
lours. The beft is'a jet black, free of veins and find very 
mafiive, aftringeot, and ofan acrid pungent tafte. ; 

Its rind infufed in water, is faid to purge pituita, and cure 
venereal diforders ; whence Matthiolus bok guaiacum for a 
fort of ebony. It yields an agreeable perfume, when Idid on 
burning coals: when green, it readily taks fire, from the 
abundance of its fat. Lf rubbed againft a ftone, it becomes 
brown. ‘The Indians make ftatues of their gods, and fcepters 
for their princes of this wood. It was firit broucht to Rome 
by Pompey, after his fubduing Mithridates, It is now much 
lefs ufed among us, than anciently; fince the difcovery of fo 
many ways of giving other hard woods a black colour, » 

As to green ebony, befides Madagafcar, and St. Maurice, it 
likewife grows in the Antilles, and efpecially in the ifle of 
Vobago. The tree that yields it is very bufhy, its leaves are 
fmooth, and of a fine green colour. “Beneath its bark isa 
white blea about two inches thick ; all beneath which, to the 
very heart, is a deep green, approaching towards a black; 
though fometimes, ftreaked with yellow veins. Its ufe is not 
confined to Mofaic work; It is likewife good in dying, as 
yielding a fine green tinéture, e 

As to red ebony, called alfo grenadilla, we know little of it 
more than the name. 

The cabinet-makers, inlayers, &'c. make pear-tree, and other 
woods, pals for ebony, by ebonifing, or giving them the 
black colour thereof. This, fome do, bya few wathes of a 
hot decoétion of galls, and when dry, adding writing ink 
thereon, and polifhing it with a ftiff brafh, anda little hot 
wax, And others heat, or burn their wood black, See 
DYING. 

EBRBUHARITES, a feét, or order of religious among the 
Mahometans; thus called from their founder Bbréubard, a 
difciple of Nacfchibendi. ; 
The Lbrbubarites, notwithftanding the extraordinary fanctity 
they make profeflion of, with an abfolute dereliftion of all 
worldly things, are regarded by the Muflemans, as no better 
than heretics; by reafon they do not efteem themfelves ob- 
liged to go in pilgrimage to Mecca. To excufe themfelves 
herefrom, they urge that the purenefs of their fouls, their 
fublime contemplations, extalies, &c. thew them Mecca and 
Mahomet’s tomb, without ftirring out of their cells, 

EBULLITION, in phylics, the aét of emitting bubbles, bya 
vehement agitation of the parts of a fluid, produced by fire 
or otherwile, 

Philofophers are difagreed about the caufe, and manner of 
ebullition: {ome account for it from an attenuation of the par- 
ticles of the fluid, at the bottom of the veffel ; which, by 
being attenuated, become lighter, and heave upwards again{t 
the fuper-incumbent load: others, from the particles of fire 
mixing with, and dilating the particles of the fluid, and fo 
rendring them fpecifically lighter: and others, not from any 
attenuation, nor even rarefaction of the particles of the fluid 
by the action of heat ; but from a rarefaGtion of the air pent 
up, and intermixed with the fluid ; which coming to expand, 
tend upwards againft the preflure of the lefs heated, le(s rari- 
fied part of the fluid. 

A more precife account of the procefs, fee under the aforefaid 
article Boitinc, 

EguLvition, in chemiftry, &c. is ufed for a violent inteftine 
motion, or colluctation of parts, occafioned by the mixture 
of falts of different natures. 

Dr, Harris will have it properly, and immediately, to fignify 
that particular ftruggle, or effervefcence, arifing upon the 
mingling together of an acid and alealifate liquor, 

3 Be Mr. 
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Mr. Boyle has an experiment to fhew, that a confiderable | 


ebullition may be produced by fuch a mixture, without the bo- 


dies acquiring any heat ; nay, that'a degree of cold may be} 


produced with it greater than was in either of the bodies 
fingly ; though accompanied with a great f{trugele, tumult, 
noile, and froth. For having fhook one part of oil of v itriol, 
into 12 parts of common water, the mixture was at firtt 
fenfibly warm: then, the ball of a thermometer was placed 
in it, till the included fpirit had gained the temperament of 
the mixture ; but then a convenient quantity of volatile fal 
of fal armoniac, being gradually put in to fatiate the 
{pirits of the mixture, the fpirit in the th 
ed above an inch, 

ECARTELE,, in heraldry. See QuaRTERLY. 

ECCANTHIS, or ENcAnTHIs, in medicine, See ENcaN- 
THIS, 

ECCE-Homo *, among painters, a name given to a pi@ture, 
wherein our Saviour is reprefented in a purple robe, witha 
crown on his head, anda reed in his hand; fuch as he was 

re Pilate by the Jews. 

vis Latin, borrowed from the wor 


CCC 10. 
ECCENTRIC. 
ECCENTRICITY XCENTRICITY 
ECCHYMOSIS, Ek ==, the effufion of blood from a 

tupture in fome of the fmall veins near the fkin; cauling a 

lividity, or bluenefs thereof. 

This is alfo called ecch moma, Exyupepe, and ftands diftin- 

guifhed from the enchymafis, where there is no ¢ travafation, 

The ecchymofis is either fimple, or with abjce The former 

is a mere difeafe of the fkin, wherein the blood extravafated 

by fome blow or contufion,upon its arrival between the flethy 
or mufcular parts and the cutis, ftops there and turns black 
or livid, without any appearance of a wound.—In the latter, 
the extravafated blood fuppurates, and breeds an impo 
ECCLESIA, a Latin, or rather Greek term, lignifying ¢ 

See CHurcu. 

In our ancient law-books, Fit 
LESIA, EXKKAHS1A, properly fignif 
if a prefentation were made toa ct 
the name of eccle/ia, it changed the name thereof, and it pre- 
fently commenced a church. 


LE 
} 


XCENTRIC. 
See the articles vine 


ert obferves, that Ec- 
c. Whence, 


e 


apel, as toa church, by 


When the queftion was, whether it were, eccle/ia 
ens ad ecclefiam ? the iflue was 


efia; aut capella 
whether it had bapti/? 
pulturam ? fox if it had the adminiftration of the 
craments, and fepulture, it was in law judgeda church, See 
Caper, 
itutione extradti ab ECCLES a 3: STITUTION. 
See 


la~ 


Reéio de advocatione EcCLEsiz. Recto. 

Warda EccuEsiz. Warbda, 

ECCLESIANS, Eccresranr, in church biftory, — Upon 
any falling out or mifunderftanding, between the emperors 
and the church men, the adherents to the emperor called 
fuch as ftuck to the intereft church, and church 
men, ecclefiani, a term of reproach, anfwering to our high- 
churchmen, 

ECCLESIASTES, one of the book 
thus called, by a Greek word, 
the author in it declames, or prea 
vanities of the world, 

This is Mariana’s judgment; Grotius thinks otherwi 3 
taking the book to derive its appellatiom. from. its being a 
collection of fine fentence , and reflexions on the vanity of 
the things of our earth, &c. From. the word TAP, which 
fignifies to amafs,* or collec, Cev. Some Hebrew 
doétors fuppoli 
thus called on a 
others becaufe the author’s 


s of the Old Teftament ; 
preacher ; in regard 
gainit the vices and 


1 
A 


the fame 


unt Of its amaffing a great deal of wifdom : 


author of this book : 


me 
the moft common is, that it is Solomon’ » who is fuppofed to 
have wrote it towards the clofe of his life, to give tokens of 
his penitence to pofterity. 

Grotius, indeed, takes the work to be pofterior to Solomon 5 
and to have been wrote after his death by know not what 
authors, fix in number ; who, to give their book the oreater 
authority, put Solomon’s name to it, and. reprefented him as 
repentant. What he founds fo many pofitive adts on, is, 
that we meet with words in this book, which are no where 
elfe feen, but in Daniel, Efuras, and the Chaldee paraphrafes, 
But, it is certain, all, both Hebrews, Greeks, and Latins, 
have always {poke of it as a work of Solomon, Indeed, there 
are authors, who have attributed all the books of Solomon to 
Haiah ; but thefe are only to be underftood as if that prophet 
had collected them, If it be true, that there are Chaldec 
words in the Ecclefiaftes, it is eafier to.fuppofe Solomon under- 
flood that language, than to deny. him the author of the book, 
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mon, will have it to have been 
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If the book is not Sclomor 


becaufe Grotius has. found four 
or hve words, which are only to be explained by the, Chaldee 
and Arabic; we are not {ure of the author of any book in 
the Bible. Mofes muft not be the author of GeneG 3 for 
even in the very firft verfe of that book we meet with two 
or three words, that are only deducible fiom Arabic roots, 
And how many authors attribute to Solomon, or to Mofes, the 
book of Job, which is that of all.the, books of the Old 
Teftament, where there is the moft Arabic; and, Chald 
or Syriac. 
In fine, Calovius affures us, that the true reafon why-Gro- 
tius would not allow Solomon thé author of the hook of 
Ecclefiaftes, is, that it {peaks too clearly, and precifely for 
his time, of the univerfal judgment, eternal life, and the 
pains of hell, but thefe are truths eftablifhed before Solomon, 
in the Plalms, the Pentateuch, and Job. 
There appears no reafon therefore, for denying this book to 
Solomon ; but feveral for afer ng itto him. As,.1°,. The 
title of the book, which afferts its author to be. the fon of 
David, and king of Jerufalem. 2°, Several paffages in the 
book, which agree to no body but that prince, as c. i, v, 12. 
C. Vil. ve 24. ¢. xii, ve 9, Se. and 3°. Theconftant tradition of 
the ancient Jews and Chriftians, 
The Talmudifts, and other Rabbins, however, note that the 
book of Ecclefia/tes, was fome'time ere it was put in the canon, 
e the Gemara on the Pirke Abboth, f. 1. col. 1,. Maffech 
Schabbath, c. 2. fol. 30. col. 2, Aben Ezra on the Ecclefjaftes 
vii, 4. Maimonides, Moreh Nebochim, 1. II. c, 28. and 
Mercerus, Calovius, and Gejerus on this book. 
'CCLESIASTIC, or Eccresrastre AL, fomething belong- 


> 


il, or fecular, which regard the world, See Civin,. &c, 
and perfons : ecclefaflical law, 
tes, difcipline, preferments, &c. 
ofaftical perfons, are either regular or fecular. SeeRE- 
GULAR and SEcULAR.—In the empire there are three ecc/: 
Jiaftical eleCtors, viz. the archbifhops of Mentz,. Trev 
nd Cologne.—In France, they have eccle/a/tical Peers, &c. 
> PEER. 

Eccuusiasric chambers.’ See CHamper. 

ECCLESIASTIC community, V 
EccLestasriccorporation. $ 


cle-' 


OMMUNITY. 


Seethe articles $ sae cose 
a. TION, 


EccLusiast ie faith, Fairy, 
EccLEsiasTic patronage. ¢ See the articles 5 ParrRoNnacn, 
ECCLESIASTIC tra ne TRADITION. 


ECCLESIASTICAL courts, are the convocation, court of dele- 

of arches, of audience, prerogative court, court.of pe- 

s, bifhops court, and archdeacons court. See each under 
its proper article, Convoca-rion, AUDIENCE, ARCHES, 
Ge, Leclefiaftical cenfares and punifhments, are excommuni- 
cation, penance, fufpenfion, deprivation, and depofition, or 
degradation. See ExXcoMMUNICATION, &, 

ECCLESIASTICO primo beneficia habendo. See .the article 
Primo. 


ECCLESIASTICUS, an apocryphal book, compofed by: Je- 


fus the fon of Sirach, and admitted by the Romifh church, 
into the canon of the Old Teftament. 
It is frequently cited by the abbreviation, Eccl, to diftineuith 
it from the Ecclefiaftes, which is cited by Beck. z 
Tfidore, 1. VI. Etym. c. 2. and among the moderns Grotius, 
and Drufius, deny the author of the £ lefiafticus to be Jefus 
the fon of Sirach, grandfon of the high prieft Jefus, who 
returned from Babylon with Zorobabel. Genebrard aflerts, 
that Jefus the fon of Sirach was of the race of Jefus fon of 
Jofedec. But this does not appear, 
St. Jerome affures us, in his preface to the books of Solomon, 
that-he had feen this book in Hebrew; and that the Hebrews 
intitled it parables : from which the jefuite Mariana concludes, 
that the high prieft Jefus wrote this book in Hebrew 3 as it ap- 
pears likewile from’ the prologue to the book itfelf; and that 
his grandfon tranflated it into Greek, which likewife appears 
from the prologue: that he made this tranflation in Egypt, 
where the author lived in his 38th year; that it was done 
under the. reign of Ptolemy Evergetes, fucceffor of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who began to reign in the year of Rome 512, 
240 years before Chriit; that the grandfather had intitled it 
parables, which the grandfon changedinto EBeclefiafticus : laftly, 
that the book, however, is attributed to the tranflator by rea- 
fon-he changed, and.added many things tothe original), 
Fa. Calmet takes the book of Ece/e/;, cits to have been com- 
pofed under the pontificate of Onias TI, fon. of Simon, and 
the reign of Antiochus’ Epiphanes, king of Syria.! He adds, 
that neither the author of the Latin tranflation, nor the time 
when it was made, is known; but being quoted regularly by 
all.the:ancient fathers; there is no doubt of; its being ‘very 
ancient. . He. takes it to have been done by the tranflator of 
the book of Wifdom, x 
ECCOPE .*, EKKomu, in chirurgery, the fame with exci- 
fion, or amputation. 

The word is formed from the Greck canomlew, exfeindsre, to 


cut off, 


: Eccope, 
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Eccore, is likewife ufed for a kind of fra€ture, or folution of 
continuity of the fkull, by a fimple incifion, 

ECCOPROTICS *, ExxonPoTI KA, in mediciné; lax- 
ative, or loofening remedies, which purge gently, by foften. 
ing the humours and excrements, and fitting them for expulfion. 

* The word is compoted of the Greek particle ex, and xore@, 
excrement. 

ECHARPE. See Barrery en Encharpe, 

ECHEVIN. See the article Escuevin. 

ECHINATE feeds, are fuch as are prickly and rough like the 
coat of a cheffnut; or, as fome fay,- like the fkin of a 
hedge-hog. 

ECHINUS, in architecture, a member, or ornament, near 
the bottom of the Tonic, Corinthian, and compofite capitals ; 
which, from its circular form or contour, is called by the 
French, quart de rond, and by the Englith, quarter round, or 
boultin; and from its being ufually carved, or cut with figures 
of eggs, &c. is called alfo by the Latins, ovum, by the Itali- 
ans, ovolo, the French, oevf, and the Englith, eggs and an- 
chors.—See Tab. Archit. Hig. 28. lit. p.. Laftly, the eros be- 
ing encompaffed with a cover, and thus bearing fome refem- 
blance to a cheffnut cut open; the Greeks have called it 
exw@-, echinus, a word which denotes the prickly cover of a 
cheffnut, 

Ecuinus, isalfo ufed by fome botanifts for the prickly head, or 
top ofany plant; thus called from its likenefs to an hedge- 
hog, or the cover of a cheffhut. 

CHINUs, the hedge-hoz, and Ecutnus marinus, the fea- 
urchin, See in the Supplement, articles Ecuinus, and 
Ecuinoprerma. 

ECHIQUETE, in heraldry, See Cuzcny, 

ECHO *, or Eccxo, a found refleted, or reverberated, from 
a folid, concave body, and fo repeated totheear. See Sounp 
and ReFLecrion, 

* The word is formed of the Greek nxG-, found, of the verb 

ny20, Jono, I found. 

The Peripatetics, who took found for I know not what fpe- 
cies, or image of the fonorous body, imprefftd on the adjoin- 
ing air, account for echo froma refilition of that fpecies, oc- 
cafioned by its meeting fome obftacle in the way. But the 
moderns, who know found to confift in a certain tremor, or 
vibration in the fonorous body communicated to the contiguous 
air, and by that means to the €ar, give a more confiftent ac-' 
count of echo, 
For a tremulous body, ftriking on another folid body, it is 
evident, may be repelled without deftroying or diminifhing its 
tremor ; and confequently a found may be redoubled by the 
refilition of the tremulous body, or air. 
But a fimple reflexion of the fonorous air, is not enough to 
folve'the echo » for then every plain futface of a folid hard bo- 
dy, as being fit to refed a voice or found, would redouble it ; 
which we find does not hold. 


To produce an echo, therefore, it fhould feem that a kind of « 


concameration, or vaulting were n ceflary, in order to col 
le&, and by collecting, to heighteA and increafe, and after- 
wards reflect the found; as we find is the cafe in reflecting 
the rays of light, where a concave mirror is ufed, 

In effect, as often as a found ftrikes perpendicularly on a wall, 
behind which is any thing of a vault, or arch, or even, ano- 
ther parallel wall 5 fo oft will it be teverberated in the fame 
line, or other adjacent ones. 

For an echo to be heard, therefore, it is neceflary the ear be 
in the line of refleGtion: for the perfon who made the found 
to hear its echo, it is feceflary he be perpendicular to the place 
which reflects it: and for a manifold or tautological echo, it is 
neceflary there be 2 number of walls and vaults, or cavities, 
either placed behind each other, or fronting each other, 

A fingle arch, or concavity, &c. can fcarce ever ftop and re- 
fleall the found ; but if there be a convenient difpofition 
behind it, part of the found, propagated thither, being col- 
leéted.and tefleGted, as before, will prefent another echo: or 
if there be another concavity, oppofed at a due diftance to 
the former, the found reflected from the one upon the other 
will be tofled back again by this latter, &c. 


the bifhop of Leighs, who remarks, that any found, falling 
either direétly or obliquely, on any denfe body of a fmooth, 
whether plain or arched, fuperficies, js reflected, or, in other 
words, it echo’s moreor les. The furface, fays he, muft be 
{mooth, otherwife the air, by reverberation, will be put, out of 
its regular motion, and the found thereby broke and extin- 
guifhed, Headds, that it echy’s more or lefs 
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flected found, which pailés over his head, under his feet, or on 
one fide of him, and which therefore may be heard by a man 
ftanding in? the place where the reflected found does come, 


Provided no interpofed body intercepts it ; but not by him that 
originally made ir, 


fC. H 

Echo's may be produced with different Circumfances 3 for; 

I. A plane obttacle refleéts the found’ back in its due tone and 

loudnef; allowance being made’ for’ the'proportionable de- 

creafé of the found, a€cording to it diftance, 

2. A condex obftacle refledts the found fomewhat fmaller, and 

fomewhat quicker, though weaker, chan it otherwile 

would be, 

3. A concave obltacle; echo’s back the found, bigger, flower, 

and alfo inverted; but never according to the ofder of words. 

Nor does it fem poffible to contrive any finele echo, that fhall 

invert the found, and repeat backwards: becaufe, in fuch 

cafe, the word lat fpoken; that is, which laft occurs to the 
obftacle, muft be repelled frft; which cannot be, For where 
in the mean time fhould the fir words hang and’ be conceal- 
ed; or how, after fuch a paufe; fhould they be revived, and 
animated again into motion? 

From the determinate cdnéavity; of archednefS of the ct. 

ing bodies, it may happen that fome of them’ shall only echo 

back one determinate note) and that only from one'place. 

4. The echoing body beine removed farther off, it refleéts more 

of the found than when 1) er; which is the reafon why 

fome echo’s repeat but one yllable; fome one word, and fome 
many. 

5. Echoing bodies may be fo contrived} and placed, as thatre- 

Heéting the found from one to the other, either direétly and 

mutually, or obliquely and by fucceffion, out of one found, 

fhalla multiple echo, or many echo’s arife, 

Add, that am Ltiple eccho may be made, by fo placing the 

echoing bodies, at unequal diftances, as that they may reflect 

all one way, and not one on the other; by which means, a 

manifold fucceffive found willbe heard 3 oneclap of the hands 

like many; one ha like a laughter ; one fingle word like 

many of the fame tone and accents and fo one mufical inftru- 
ment, like many of the fame kind, imitating each other. 
Laftly, echoing bodies may be {© ordered, that from any, one 
found given, they ‘hall produce many echo’s, different both as 
to tone and intention, By which means a mufical room may 
be fo contrived, that not only one inftrument playing therein, 
fhall feem many of the fame fort and fize, but even a confort 
of different ones; tt smay be contrived by placing certain 
echoing bodies fo, as that any note played, fhal! be returned 
by them in 3us, 5ths, and 8ths. 

EcHos-is alfo ufed for the place where the repetition of the found 
is produced, or heard, 

Echo's are diftinguithed into diverfe kinds, v, 
1. Single, which recurn the voice but once; whereof fome 
are tonical, which only return a voice when modulated into 
fome particular mufical tone. Othe 3 Poy fillabical, which re- 
turn many fyllables, words and fentences, 

Of this laft kind, is that fine echo in Woodttock park, which 
Dr. Plott affuresus, in the day-time, will return very diftinétly 
feventeen fyllables, and in the night twenty. See Was, Flij?, 
Oxford.c. 1.9, Fe 

2. Multiple, or tautological, which return fylables and words 
the fame oftentimes repeated, 

In echo’s; the place where the {peaker ftands, is called the cen= 
trum phonicum ; and the of ject, or place, “that returns the 
voice, the centrum phon pticum, 

At the fepulch:e of Metella, wife of Craffus, there was an echo, 
which repeated what a man faid, five times. Authors mention 
a tower at Cyzicus, where the echo repeated feven times. One 
of the fineft echo’s' we readof is that mentioned by Barthius, in 
his notes on Statius’s Thebais, 1, VI. v. 30. which repeated the 
words a man uttered feyenteen times: this was on the banks 
of the Naha, between Coblents and Bingen, Barthius affures 
us, he had proved what he writes j and had counced feventeen 
repetitions. And whereas, in common echo’s, the repetition is 
not heard till fome time after hearing the word fpoke, or the 
notes fung; in this) the perfon who {peaks, or fings, is {carce 
heard at all;obue the repetition very clearly, and always in 
furprizing varieties ; the echg feeming, fometimies to approach 
nearer, and fometimes to be further off. Sometimes the voice 
is heard very diftinly, and fometimes fearce at all. One 
perfon hears only one voice, and another feveral : one hears 
the echo on the right, and the other on the left, &c, 
Addifon, and other travellers into Italy, mention an echo in 
that country, ftilli more extraordinary, which will return the 
found of a piftol 56 times, even tho’ “the air be very fogay. 
See Addif. Trav, “edit, 1718, /p. 32. Milfon. Ma iB. 
T. 2. p, 196. edit. 1691. 

Ecuo, ia archite@ture, js applied to certain vaults, and arches, 
moft commonly of elliptical, or parabolical figures; ufed to 
redouble founds, and produce grtzficia f 
The method of making an artificial echo, is taught by the 
jefuit Blancani, in his Echometria, at the end of his book on 
the Sphere, 

Vitruvius ‘tells us, that in diverfe parts of Greece, and Ttaly, 

there were brazen veflels, artfully ranged under the feats of 

the theatres, to render the found of the ‘a€tors voices more 

clear,-and makew 2 kind of echo 3 by which means, of the 

Prodigious multitude of perfons prefent at tholé fpeétacies, 
every body:might hear with ea‘e and pleafure, 


Ecuo 
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ECHOMETER *, in mufic, a kind of feale, or rule, with 


ECLECTIC 


ECLEGMA *, or EcticmMa, EKAEITMA, in medicine, a 


ECL 


210, in poetry, denotes a kind of compofition, wherein the 
laft words, or fyllables, of each verfe, contain fome meant 
which being repeated a-part, anfwers to, fome queft 
other matter, contained in the ver(e, 
Such is that famous echo of Erafmus, de 
legendo Cicerone—anes i, €. V2, a/ine. y 
The firft echo, in verfe, according to Pafquier, is that in the 
Sylvz of Johannes fecundus ; bat Pafquier is miftaken 5 for 
the antient Greek and Latin poets have wrote echa’s, Th E 
Martial intimates plainly enough, when laughing at fuch 
forts of baubles, he fays, there is nothing like them among his 
poems. Nu/quam grecula quod recantat echo: by which, on 
the one fide, he fhews there were Latin poets in his time, 
who made echo’s ; and on the other, that the invention came 
from the Greeks, 

Ariftophanes, in his comedy, intitled 
troduces Euripides in the perfon of echo. And Callimachus, 
in the epigram, Ex Saigo ro wots 70 xunArnay, feems to have 
intended a kind of echo. 


2 annos confumpfi in 


Sesyopoewalurot, in- 


feveral lines divided thereon, ferving to meafure the duration, 
or length, of founds, and to find their intervals, and ratio’s. 

* The word is formed of the Greek nyx@-, found, and peresy, 

MALATE: 


, Ecircrici, a name given, to fome ancient 
philofophers, who without attaching themfelyes to any par- 
ticular fect, took what they judged good, and folid from each, 
* Hence their denomination; which, in the original Greek, fig- 
nifies,, that say Le chofen, or thar chufés, of the, verb exacya, 
Tchufes 
Laertius notes, that they were alfo, for the fame reafon, de- 
nominated analogetici, but that they called themfelves Phila- 
lethes, i. e. lovers of truth, 
The chief, or founder of the eclecici, was one Potamon, of 
Alexandria, who lived under Auguftus, and Tiberius ; and 
who, weary of doubting of all things with the Sceptics and 
Pysrhonians, formed the ecled?ic fect 3 which Voffius calls the 


ecleétive. 


pectoral remedy, of the'confiftence of a thick fyrup; called 
alfo lohoch, linctus, and lambative, 

* Lhe word is Greek formed of éx, and A« to lick 5 by 
reaion the patient is to take it by licking it off the end of a.hi- 
quorice stick dipt therein; in order that being taken thus by 

little an@ little, it may remain the longer in the paflage, and 
oiften the breaft the better, 

There are eclegma’s of the fyrups of poppy, others of lentils, 

others of {quill Their intention is to heal, or eafe the 

Jungs inc ‘ > peripneumonies, &c. they are ufually com- 

pofed of oils, incorporated with fyrups. ; é 

ECLIPSE *, inaftronomy, a privation of the light of one of 
the Juminaries, by the interpotition of fome opake body, either 
between it and the eye; or between it and the fun, 

* ‘The word is derived from the Greek, <xaenlss, of exremroa, 

I fail. 

The ancients had frightful ideas of eclip/es, fuppofing them pre- 

fages ofthe moft difmal events : Plutarch aflures us,that atRome, 

s not allowed to talk publickly of any natural caufes of 

They madea great noife with brazeninftruments, and 

railed Joud fhouts, during ec/ip/es of the moon, as thinking 
thereby to eafé her in herlabour : whence Juvenal, {peaking of 

a talkative woman, {ays 5 una laboranti poterit fuccurrere lune. 


wa 


their arms, 6c. They imagine the moon has been wounded 

by the fun in fome quarrel between them, 

“duration of an ECx1P sk, is the time between the immerfion, 
and emerfion. 

Inmerfion, ‘or incidence ofan Ecirysz, is the moment when 
part of the fun planet,’ or moons’ difk firft begins to be hid, 
See IMMERSION, 
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Emerfion, or expurgation of an Ectrpss, is the time when the 
eclipfed luminary begins to re-appear, or emerge out of the 
fhadow. 

To determine the duration of eclip/es, they -ufually divide the 
diameter of the luminary eclip/ed, into 12, equal parts, called 
digits, or digiti ecliptici. 

Eclipfes, are divided with refpect to the luminary eclipfed, into 

lipfes of the fun, of the moon, and of the fatellit and with 

refpect to the circumftances, into total eclip/es, partial, annual, 

&c. eclipfes, . 

LIPsE of the moon, isa deficiency of 
cafioned by a diametrical oppoft 
fun and moon. . 
The manner of this eclip/e isexhibited in: Tab. Afronam. fic. 

4. where A reprefents the earth, and B or C:themoon, 


ght in the moon; oc- 


When all the light of the moon is intercepted, z. e:.when-her 


whole difk is covered, the eclip/e is faid to be total, when only 
part, partial, When the total eclip/e lafts for fome time, it is 


n of the earth between the 
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td to be zoradis cum mora, total with continuance ; when only 
nitantaneous, ¢otalis /ine mora, total without continuance, 
ipfes of the moon, only happen in the time of full moon 5 
y reafon it is only then the earth is between the fun and 
moon. Nor do they happen every full moon, by reafon of 
the obliquity of the moon’s way with refpect to the fun’s; but 
only in thofe full moon’s, which happen either in the nodes, 
or very near them, where the aggregate of the apparent femi- 
diameters of the moon and the earth’s fhadow, is greater than 
the latitude of the moon, or the diftance between their cen- 
tres. 

The moft canfiderable circumfances in the eclipfes of the moon, 
are, 1. That as the fum of the femi-diameters of the moon, 
and earth’s fhadow,, is greater than the aggregate of the femi- 
diameters.of the lun and moon, (that when leaft, being 5 2 
and this, when, greateft, fearce 3 3.) It is evident, /unar 
eclipfes may, happen in a greater Jatitude of the moon, and at 
a greater diffance from the nodes, and ccnfequently are 
more often obferyed in any one part of the earth, than /olar 
ones ; though with refpect to the whole earth, the latter are 
as frequent as the former, 
2. Total eclipfes, and thole of the longeft duration, happen in 
the very nodes of the ecliptic: by. reafon the fection of the 
earth’s fhadow then falling on the moon, is confiderably 
greater than her disk. There may likewile be total eclip/es, 
within a little diftance of the nodes ; but the further, the lefs 
heir duration; further off ftill, there are only partial ones, 
and at length none at all: 2s the latitude and the femi-diameter 
of the moon together, are either lefs, equal, or greater than 
the femi-diameter of the fhadow, 
3. All lunar eclipfes are univerfal, i, e. are vifible in all parts 
of the globe which have the moon above their horizon; and 
are every where of .the fame magnitude, and begin and end 
together, 

4. Inall lunar eclipfes, the eaftern fide is what firft immerges 
and alfo emerges; fo that though at firft the moon be more 
wefterly than the earth’s fhadow, yet her proper motion being 
{wifter than the fame, fhe overtakes and outgoes it. 

5. The moon, even in the middle of an ec/ip/e, has ufually a 
faint appearance of light; which Gaffendus, Ricciolus, Kep- 
ler, &c, attribute to the light of the earth’s atmofphere tran{- 
mitted thither, 

Laftly, She grows fenfibly paler, and dimmer, before ever fhe 
enters within the earth’s fhadow, which is attributed to the 
earth’s penumbra. 


Aftronomy of lunar ECuipsns, or the method of calculating their 


times, places, magnitudes, and other phanomena,—Preliminary 
x. To find the length of the earth’s fhadowy cone, Find 
the fun’s diftance from the earth. for the given time; fee SuN 
and Distance, Then, as the fun’s diameter is known in 
femi-diameters of the earth, the Jength of the cone will be 
found from the rules given under SHa Dow. 

Suppofe, 2 gr. the fun’s greateft diftance from the earth, 
34996 femi-diameters of the earth; and the. fun’s: femi- 
diameter to be to that of the earth as 153 to 1,..Then will 
the length of the fhadowy cone be found 230 3, 

Hence, as the moon’s leaft diftance, from the earth, is {carce 
64 femi-diameters ; the moon, when in oppolition to the fun, 
in or near the nodes, will fall into.the earth’s fhadow, though 
the fun and moon be in’ their apogees. And much more, if 
they be in or near their perigees,. by, reafon-the fhadow is then 
longer ; and the moon nearer the bafe of the cone, 

2. To find the apparent femi-diameter of the earth's fhadow, 
in the place of the moon’s paflage, for any given. time, ‘Find 
the fun and moon’s diftance fromthe earth ; and thence, their 
horizontal parallaxes : add the parallaxes together, and from 
the fum, fubftract the apparent femi-diameter of the fun. 
The remainder is the apparent femi-diameter of the thadow. 
Thus, fuppofe the moon’s horizontal parallax 56’ 48”, the 
fun’s 6’: the fum is 56’ 54”5 from which the fun’s apparent 
femi-diameter 16° 5’‘fubftracted, leaves 40’ 49" for the femi- 
diameter of the fhadow. 

Note, M. dela Hire omits the fun’s parallax, as of no confi- 
deration; but increafes the apparent femi-diameter of the fha- 
dow by a whole minute, for the fhadow. of the atmofphere ; 
which would give the femi-diameter of the fhadow, in our 
inftance, 41’ 13”. 

3. The moon’s latitude, AL, at.the time of her oppofition, 
together with the angle at the node B, being given; to find 
the arch between the centres AI, and the arch IL. (Fig. 
35.) Since in the fpherical triangle AIL, rectangular at 
I; the fide AL is given, as.alfo. the angle ALI, as being 
the complement of LAI, or Bto a sight angle; the arch 
between the centres AI, is found by fpherical trigonometry : 
and fince the angle LAI, is equal to B, each of them, with 
IAB, making a right angle: and the moon’s latitude AL 
is given; the arch LI will likewife be found by {pherical 
trigonometry, See SPHERICAL triangle, 

To determine the bounds of an Ecurpse, of the: moon.—-Since 
there isno eclip/e poflible, but when the aggregate of the femi- 
diameters of the fhadow and the moon, is greater than the 
moon’s latitude, {for without this, the mgon will not come in 
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the fhadow) add the apparent femi-diameters of the moon in 
‘perigzo, and of the fhadow, — fuppofing the fun in apogeeo + 
by which you will have the fide MO, fiz. 36. Then, in the 
fpherical triangle MNO, having given the angle at the node, 
whofe quantity is the moon’s greateft latitude in the conjunc- 
‘tions ; the right angle E; and the leg MO; find the moon’s 
diftance from the node NO: which is the utmoft bound, be- 
yond which the ec/ig/e cannot reach. After the fame manner, 
adding the apparent femi-diameters of the moon in apogeo, 
and of the fhadow of the fun in perigzeo, for the fake of ha- 
ving the LH, in the triangle NLH 5 the diftance of the 
moon, from the afcending node HN, will be found by fphe- 
rical trigonometry ; which is the bound within which the 
moon will neceflarily be eclip/ed. 

Thus, ¢, gr. the femi-diameter of the fhadow, when the fun 
is in apogewo, and the moon in perigwo, according to Kepler, 
is 49’ 40". And the apparent femi-diameter of the moon in 
perigeo 16’ 22". Confequently MO is 66’, or 1° 6’; and 
therefore there will be no ec/ip/e at all, if the moon’s latitude 
be greater than 12 6’. Now, as the fame angle N is fuppofed 
by Kepler to be 5° 18’. 


Log. Sin. N 89655337 
i Sin. MO —-828 324.33 
+ Whole Sine 100000000 


Log. of Sine ON 93177096. ‘The number 
correfponding to which in the tables is 119 59° 50". If, 
therefore, the moon’s diftance from the afcending node be 
greater than 12° 5 noeclip/e canhappen, And, in like man- 
ner, the femi-diameter of che {hadow in the fun’s perigee, and 
the moon’s apogee is 43’ 50”, and the mioon’s femi-diameter 
in her apogee 15'._ Confequently, LH is 58 50”. And, 
therefore, there will be an eclip/e, if the moon’s latitude do 
not exceed 58’ 50". But here, as before, the argument of 

the latitude is found 1° 40’. i 2B 
To determine the quantity of an eclipfe, or the number of digits 
eclipfed.—Add the moon’s femi-diameter IC, (fig. 35.) to the 
femi-diameter of the fhadow AM; then will AM+1IK= 
AILIM+IK=AI-+MK, From this fum, therefore 
fubftraé&t the arch between the centres AT, the remainder gives 

” thefcruples, or parts of the diameter eclip/ed M K. Say, there- 
fore, as the moon’s diameter KH, is to the feruples, or parts 
thereof eclipfed ME; {0 is 12, to the digits eclip/ed. ° 
Thus, fuppofing KH, 30’ 44”, and confequently IK, 15 
22"; AM, 41’ 13"; and A L, 43/14: the moon’s femi- 
diameter will be 15’ 22”, and that of the fhadow 41’ 135} 
the fum whereof, is 56' 35’. From which the arch between 
the centres 43’ 14, being fubltracted, leaves 13’ 21” fcruples, 
or 8or feconds, Then as 1844: 801:: 12:5 z2$dig. or 5 
dig. 13’. 
Ip find the feruples of half duration of an eclipfe, or the arch 
of the lunar orbit, which ber centre defcribes from the beginning 
Of the eclipfe to the middle thereof.—Add the femi-diameters of 
the fhadow AP, and the moon PN together ; the fum gives 
AN. From the fquare of AN, fubftract the fquare of AI; 
the remainder is the {quare of IN. And the {quare root of 
this refidue is the arch IN required. 
To find the fcruples of half duration of total darknefs, in a to- 
zal eclipfe.—Subftra&t the moon’s femi-diameter SV, from the 
femi-diameter of thefhadow AV; the remainder is AS: in 
the triangle AIS, which is rectangular at I, therefore, we 
have.the arch AS given by the laft method 5 and the arch be- 
tween the centres AI: where the arch IS is found, as in the 
Jaft problem. 
To find the beginning, middle, and end of a lunar eclipfe.—Say, 
as the moon’s horary motion from the fun, is to 3600 
horary feconds ; fo are the feconds of the arch LI, fig. 35. 
to the horary feconds equivalent thereto, Subftract thefe 
Ycruples, orfeconds, in the firft and third quadrant of the 
anomaly, from the time of full moon, and add it to the 
fame in the fecond and fourth; the refult is the time of the 
middle of the,eclipfe. (Then fay, .as the moon’s horary mo-~ 
tion from the fun is to 3600 fcruples, or feconds, fo are the 
feconds of half duration IN, to the time of half duration ; 
the double of which gives the whole duration. Laftly, fub- 
ftraét the time of half duration, from the timie of the mid- 
dle of the eclip/e, the remainder will be the beginning of the 
eclipfe. And add the fame to the fame, the fum will be its 
end. 
Suppofe, e. gr. LI=4! eens Tne 25305 time of full 
moon g* 23° 49’ . horary motion of the moon from the fun, 
30/12", or 1812”, then will 

Log, hor. -D from © 32581581 


Log. 36co 35563025 
Log. LI 23891660 
" 59454685 


Log. of time required 26873104; the number 
corrstveniing to which, in the tables, is 486”, or 8’ 6”, 
PO'b. 
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Time of full, moon 9* 23° 49/ 


‘Time of middle eclipfe g* 15 4.3”. 
Log. hor. ) from @ 32581581 
Tog. 3600 35563025 
Log. IN. 33404934 
68967959 


Log. of half duration’ 36386378; the number 
‘ ert br f h 
cortefponding to which, in the cables, is 4351", or, 


page Cary te 
Duration of eclip/e Clea Sitant 
Time of middle eclipfe ~9* 15 42 
Half duration fubftra@. 17 12 34 
Beginning of eclip/e hal Se Wg 
Time of middle eclipfe g® 15 43 


Half a duration added = 1* 42 3 
End of eclip/e roh'28" 14 


To calcilate an eclipfe of the inoom.—1, For the given time of 
the mean full moon, compute the moon’s diftance from the 
node; to find whether there be an eclipfe or not : as taught in 
the firft problem. 
2. Compute the time of the true full moon, with the fun and 
moon’s tiue place reduced to the ecliptic. 
3. For the time of the true full moon, compute the moon’s 
true latitude, and the diftance of each luminary from the earth, 
with the horizontal parallaxes, and apparent femi-diameters. 
4. For the fame time, find the fun and moon’s true horary 
motion, 
5. Find the apparent femi-diameter of the fhadow. 
aie 6. The arch between the centres AI; with the arch 
uT. 
7. Compute the fertiples of half duration IN. 
And thence, 8. Determine the beginning, middle; and end 
of the eclip/é. 
Laftly, Find the feruples eclip/ed, and thence the quantity of 
the eclipfe: as taught under the preceding probléms, 
E, gr, anno 1708, the mean full moon fell on the 2gth*day 
of September, at 35 45' 4! afternuon: and then the moon’s 
diftance from the afceading node, was 5° 22' 36". Confe- 
pad the full moon was éc/ipfed. Now, for that time we 
ind 
True full moon g” 23° 49% 
‘True piaceof the fun 6% 43° 49" 
Moon’s place in theecliptic 6 4.3 47 


Moon’s true latit. north 43 25 
Horizont, parallax. of © 6 

of D 56 18 

Apparent femi-diam. of © 16.5 

of D 15 22 

True horar, mot. of } from © 30 12 
Semi diam. of fhadow 41 13 
Arch between the centers 43 14 


Arch LI 45 


Scruples of half duration 36 30 
Scruples eclipfed 13 21 

Duration of ectipfe Ries Hs 
Beginning 84 312 
Middle 9 15 43 
End rn 10) 28 14 
Quantity sdig. 13’. 


To draw a type; or figure of alurar ecliple on a plane,—i. Let 
CD, (fg. 38.) reprefent the ecliptic; and let the centre of 
the fhadow be in A: through which draw a right line GQ, 
perpendicular to DC: and fuppofe D the eaft, C the weft, 
A the fouth, and G the north, 
2. From A, with the interval of the aggrezate AN, of the 
femi-diameter of the fhadow AP, and of the moon PN, de- 
fcribe a circle DGCQ; and with the interval of the femi- 
diameter of the fhadow AP, draw another concentric circle 
EMER, which will exhibit the fection of the thadow in the 
paffage of the moon. 
3. Let AL be equal to the latitude of the moon at the begin= 
ning of the eclipfe; and in L ereét a perpendicular LN, 
meeting the greater circle in N, towards the welt. Then 
will the centre of the moon, at the beginning of the eclip/e, 
be in N. 
4. After like manner, make AS equal to the Jatitude of the 
moon at the end of the eclipfe; andin S, erect a perpendicu- 
lar OS, parallelto DC: then will the centre of the moon be 
in O, at the end of the eclip/z. 
5. Conneé the points O and N by a right line: ON will 
be the arch of the orbit, which the centre of the moon de- 
{cribes during the eclip/e. 
6. From O and N, with the interval of the'mgon’s femi- 
gFf diameter, 


Ecuipse of the fui, is an occultation of the fun’s body, occa- 
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diameter, defcribe circles PV and TX, which will exhibit 
the moon at the beginning and end of the eclip/e. 

7. Then, from A, letting falla perpendicular AI toON ; 
the centre of the moon will be.in I, in the middle of the 
datknefs. A 

Wherefore, laftly from,,1,. with the interval of the moon’s 
femi-diameter, defcribe.a circle HK: this wil! reprefent the 
moon in the greateft darknefs, and at the fame time the quan- 
tity of the eclipfe. 


fioned by 2 diametrical interpofition of the moon between the 
fun and the earth. 

It is diftinguifhed, like that of the moon, into total and par- 
tial, &c, to which mutt be added a third fpecies called an- 
nular. 

Eclipfes of the fun, fome authors obferve, fhould in propriety 
be called eclip/es of the earth. : 

As the moon is found to have a parallax: of Jatitude 5 eclipfes 
of the fun only happen when the latitude of the moon, 
viewed from the fun, is lefs than the aggregate of the apparent 
femi diameter of the fun and moon. Solar eclip/es, therefore, 
happen wheh the moon is in conjunction with the fun, in, OF 
near the nodes, i.e. at the new moons. Confequently,. the 
memorable eclip/e of the fun, at our Saviout’s paffion, happen- 
ing at the time of full moon, when the fun and moon are in 
oppofition, was preternatural, 

Though the new moon cover the fun from the earth, yet is 
not there an eclip/e every new moon; by. reafon the moon’s 
way is not precifely under the ecliptic, but is placed obliquely 
thereto only interfecting it twice in every period. So that 
eclipfes can only be occafioned in fuch new moons, as happen 
in thefe interfeCtions or nodes, or very near them. 

In the'nodes, when the moon has no vifible latitude, the oc- 
cultation is total ; and with fome continuance, when the difk 
of themoon, in perigeo, appears greater than that of the 
fun in apog@o, and its fhadow is extended beyond the furface 
of the earth; and, without continuance, at moderate diftances, 
when the cufp, or point of the moon’s fhadow, barely touches 
the earth. Laftly, out of the nodes, but near them, the 
eclipfes are partial. 

The other,circumftances of /olar eclipfes, are, 1. That none 
of, them are univerlal; that is, none of them are feen 
throughout the whole hemifphere, which the fun is then above; 
the:moon’s difk being much too little, and much too near 
the,earth, to hide the fun from the disk of the earth, which 
is fifteen times bigger than it. 

2. Nor does the eclip/e appear the fame in all parts of the 
earth, where it isfeen; but when in one place it is total, in 
another it is.only partial. 

Further, when the moon, being in her apogee, appears much 
tefs than the (un ; as happens moft fenfibly, whenhe is in pe- 
rigeo: the cufp of the lunar fhadow not reaching the earth, 
fhe becomes.in a central conjunction with, the fun, yet not 
able to cover his disk ; but Jets his whole limb appear like a 
jucid xing or bracelet :. this is hence calledian annular eclip/e. 
3. Ivdoes not happen at the fame time, in all places where it 
is {een ;, but appears more early to the weftern parts, and later 
to the eaftern. 

4. Ls beginning is always on the weftern fide the fun, and on 
the fame iide it en 
5. In moft /olar eclipfes, the moon’s darkened disk is covered 
witha faint, dawning light ; which is attributed to the re- 
Hexion of the light, from the illuminated part of the earth. 
Lafth 
rounded by a pale circle of light; which the late aftronomers 
take for a manifeft indication of a lunar atmofphere. See 
ATMOSPHERE. 

The aftroncmy of ECLIPSES of the fun.—Todetermine the bounds 
of a folar eclipfe. 
If the moon’s parallax were infenfible, the bounds of a) /olar 
eclipfe, would be determined after the fame manner as thofe of 
a /uaar: but by reafon here is a fenfible parallax, we muft al- 
terounmeafures alittle, viz, 

n. Add the apparent femi-diameters of the luminaries both in 
apogeo and perigwo together. 

2. Since the parallax diminifhes the northern latitude ; to the 
former fum, add the greateft parallax of latitude poflible: and 
fince the parallax augments. the fouthern latitude, from the 
fame fum, {ubftra&t the greateft parallax, of latitude... Thus, 
in each cafe, will you have the true latitude, beyond which 
there can be no eclip/e. ses 
This latitude given, the moon’s diftance from the nodes, be- 
yond which eclip/escannot happen, is found, as already di- 
rected for lunar eclipses, 

As different authors. follow very different hypothefes, with 
regard to the apparent diameters of the luminaries, and the 
greateft parallax of latitude ;. they differ much in affigning 
the bounds at which /olar -eclipfes happen. Ptolemy makes 
the utmoft bound of eclipfes at. 19° 25',diftance from the 
node; Copernicus, at 19212’; Tycho, at 18° 25"; Kep- 
ler, at 17216; Ricciolus, at 18° 49" Though Ptolemy, 


In total ec/ip/es of the fun, the moon’s limb is feen fur- ) 
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in other places, judges 16° 42° minutes diftance from the 
node, neceffary ; Copernicus, 16° 25’; ‘Tycho, 17° 9; 
Kepler, 15° 55°; and Ricciolus, 15° 58°. 
Ta find the digits eclipfed.—Add the apparent femi-diameters 
of the luminaries into one fum; from which fubftraé& the 
moon’s apparent latitude, the remainder is the fcruples, or 
parts of the diameter eclip/ed. "Then fay, as the femi-diameter 
of the fun is to’ the fcruples eclipfed'; {fo are 6 digits reduced 
into fcruplés, or 360 fcruples, to the digits ec/ip/ed. 
To find the feruples of half duration, or the line of immerfion.— 
The method is the fame as that delivered for /unar eclipfes. 
To determine the duration of a folar éclipfe.—Find the horary 
motion of the'moon from the'fun, for one hour before the 
conjunction, and another hour after’: then fay, as the former 
horary motion is to the feconds in an hour, fo are the fcruples 
of half duration to. the time of immerfion: and as the latter 
horary motion is to the fame feconds, fo are the fame fcruples 
of half duration to the time of immerfion, Laftly, adding 
the time of immerfion to that of einerfion; the aggregate is 
the total duration. 
To determine the beginning, middle, and end of a folar eclipfe.— 
From the moon’s latitude, for the time of conjun€tion; find 
the arch IL, (fg. 35.) or the diftance of the greateft obfcu- 
rity. Then fay, asthe horary motion of the moon from the 
fun, before the conjunction, is to 3600 feconds of an hour ; 
fo is the diftance of the greateft darknefs, to the interval of 
time between the greateft darknefs and the conjunction. 
Subftra&t this interval, in the firft and third quarter of the 
anomaly, from the time of theconjun€tion ; and in the other 
quarters, add it to the fame; the refult is the timé of the 
greateft darknefs. Laftly, from the time of the greateft 
darknefs, fubftra&t the time of incidence, and add it to the 
time of emerfion.; the difference, in the firft cafe, will be the 
beginning ; and the fum, in the latter cafe, the end of the 
eclipfe. 
Indeed, as the interval between the conjunétion, and the 
greateft obfcurity is very fmall, and exceedingly precarious 5 
it is {carce worth while to be fo very precife; and according- 
ly, many authors ufe the time of the apparent conjunétion: 
for that of the greateft darknefs, 


E. gr. in our cafe, 
Time of conjunction 21 36" 59° 
Time of incidence Fe 15) 
Beginning of eclipfe 20 34 23 
, Or 8" morn, 34 23 
Time of conjunction 21 36 59 
Time of emergence 1? senha 
End of eclipfe 224 42 46 
Or to morn. 42 46 


Or if you would determine it with more accuracy, fubftraét 
about two minutes for the diftance between the conjunction 
feen, and the time of the greateft obfcurity. 

To find the moon’s apparent latitude at the beginning and end of 
an eclipfe.—From the argument of the moon’s latitude, com- 
puted for the time of the apparent’ conjunction, fubftra& the 
fcruples of half duration, together with the motion of the fun, 
anfwering to the time of incidence: the remainder, is the ar- 
gument of latitude, at the beginning of the ec/ip/e. 

To the fame fum add the fame fcruples, together with the 
fun’s motion anfwering to tHe time of emergence: the aggre- 
gate is the argument of latitude, at the end ‘of the! eclip/e. 
‘The argument of the latitude given ; the moon’s true latitude 
is found after the common manner,—(See Latirupe.) 
And-from the true latitude, is foon found the apparent one. 
The apparent latitude of the moon, at the beginning and end of 
a folar eclipfe, given; to draw a type or figure thereof.—This 
is performed, as already taught for eclip/es of the moon, 

I calculate an EcuipPse of the fun.—r, Find the mean new 
moon, and thence the true one; together with the place of 
the luminaries for the apparent time of the true one. 

2. For the apparent time of the true new moon, compute the 
apparent time of the new moon obferved. 

3. For the apparent time of the new moon feen, compute the 
latitude feen, 

4. Thence determine the digits eclipfed. 

5. Find the times of the greateft darknefs, immerfion, and 
emerfion, 

6. Thence determine the beginning, and. ending of the 
eclipfe. 

From the preceding problems, it-is evident, that all the 
trouble, and fatigue of the calculus, arifes from the paral- 
Jaxes of longitude and latitude ; without which, the calcu~ 
Jation of folar eclipfes would be the fame with’ that of /unar 
ones, 

Ecripses of the fatellites. See Saverrires of Fupiter. 

The chief circamftances here obférved are, 1, That the fatel- 
lites of Jupiter undergo: two or three kinds of eclipfes; Kg 
oy, 
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ef, the firft are proper, being fuch as happen when Jupiter's 
body is dire@tly interpofed between them and the fun; thefe 
happen almoft every day... Mr. Flamfteed and Caffini, give 
us tables, wherein their immerfions into Jupiter’s fhadow, 
and emerfions again, are computed to hours and minutes, 
The ad are occultations, rather than obfcurations; wherein 
the fame fatellites, coming too near to Jupiter’s body, are loft 
in his light : which Ricciolus calls occidene zeufiace, fitting jo- 
vially, In which cafe, Jupiter’s neareft fatellite exhibits a 
third kind of eclip/e ; being obferved like a macula, or dark 
round fpot, trantiting Jupiter’s disk, with a motion contrary 
to that of the fatellite : juft as the moon’s fhadow projected 
on the earth, will appear to do, to the lunar inhabitants. 
The eclipfes of Juyiter’s fatellites furnifh. the beft means of 
finding the longitude at fea, Thofe, particularly, of the firft 
fatellite, are much furer than the eclipfes of the moon ; and 
‘withal they happen much oftener : belide that, the manner of 
applying them is very eafy. See Loncirupe. 

ECLIPTIC, Ecuipricus, fomething belonging to e- 
clipfes. 

All new and full moons are not ecliptic, i. e. eclipfes do not 
happen every new and full moon, though there be then an 
interpofition, either of the earth between the fun and moon, 
or of the moon between the fun and earth. ‘The reafon is, 
that the interpofition is only as to longitude, and not as 
to latitude. The fun is always in the ecliptic, but the moon 
is not; fhe deviates from it about five degrees, fometimes on 
the north fide, and fometimes on the fouth. . But every five 
months, or thereabouts, fhe cuts the ecliptic; and it is only 
about thofe times, that there can be eclipfes either of the 
moon or fun, 

The places, wherein the cuts the ecliptic, are called the nodes 
of the moon, ‘ 

Eccripric dounds, or terms, texmini ecliptict,denotes the fpace of 
about 15 degrees from the nodes of the eclijtic; within which, 
if the moon be, at. the time of a conjunction or oppofition 
with the fun, there may be an eclipfe of the fun, of moon, 
though fhe be not precifely in the nodes, 

Ecurp ric digits, digitiecliptic:.. See Digurs. 

Ecurpric, is more particularly ufed for a.line, or. circle, on 
the furface of the {phere of the world, under which the cen- 
ter of the fun proceeds in its proper. motion: ora line, which 
the fun’s center defcribes in his annual progiefs. 

Tt has its name ec/iptic, by reafon all eclipfes happen when the 
two planets are in or near the nodes, or interfections of the 
ecliptic. 
It is alfo called the fun’s orbit, and furs way, by reafon that 
the fun never deviates from it, in his annual motion from eaft 
to weft. 
The north, or afcending node of the ecliptic, is called the 
dragon’ s-head, and the fouth, or defcending node, the dragon’s 
tail, 
The celiptic is placed obliquely with refpect to the equator, and 
cuts it into two points, viz. the beginning of aries and libra, 
or into, two. equal parts;and, accordingly, we find the fun 
twice every year in the equator: and all the reft of the year, 
either on the north or fouth fide thereof. 
The ecliptic is a great circle of the {phere, biflected by the ho- 
sizon; confequently,. the arch of the ecliptic, intercepted be- 
tween the hor zon and the.meridian, is a quadrant, And 
again, the folftitial points of the ecliptic,.i. e. thofe moft re- 
mote from the-equator,, area quadrant diftant from the equi- 
nottial ones. Laftly, as the greateft declination of the e/ip- 
tic, from the equator, is an) arch of a, great circle diftant by 
a quadrant from the equinostial points; it will be the mea- 
dure, or quantity of the,obliquity of the ecliptic, i. e. of the 
angle formed) by the interfection of the equator with the 
ecliptic. 
The obliquity. of the ecliptic, or the angle wherein it cuts the 
equator, is ufually fixed at 23° 29%; which, therefore, is the 
greateft declination of the ecliptic from the equator ; the points 
of which greateft, declination on each fide, are called the /ol- 
Siitial points through which are drawn the two tropics, 
The method of obferving the greateft, declination of the 
elipticis thus: about the time of one of the folftices obferve 
the fun’s meridian altitude with the utmoft care, for feveral 
days fucceflively : from the greatelt altitude obferved, fubftraét 
the height of the equator, And the remainder is the greateft 
declination in the folftitial, point, 
Riceiolus;e. gv, at Bologna, in, the year 1646, obferved the 
fun’s meridian altitude, on the 20th of June, to be 68° 
59°55. + onthe atft, 69°.0' 50”; and.on the 22d, 68° so! 
55’. The greateft then was, 69° 50’10'; from which the 
altitude of the-equator 45°29’ 50”, being fubftracted, left 
23°. 30’ 2” for the greateft declination, 
Tt has been matter. of great difpute among the Tate aftrono- 
mersy-whether the obliquity of the ecliptic be fixedor moveable? 
It is certain, the obfervations of the ancient aftronomers re- 
prefent it contiderably greater, than thofe of the moderns: 
whence Pusbachius, Reinholdus, Regiomontanus, Copernicus, 


Poles of the Eerie tie. 
Redutticn of the Ecure ric. 
Ectiprrc, in geography, vc. is agreat circle of the globe, 
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Rheticus, Longomontanus, Tycho, Snellius, Lansbergius} 
Bullialdus, and others, have concluded it variable, 
To determine thé point, the obfetvations of the aftronomers 
of all ages, have been collected together ;) ‘the chief of which 
are: that of Pytheas, in the year before Chrift 324, which 
makes it 23° 59’ 41": that of Eratofthenes, in230, 23° 
Sr 20": and that of Hipparchus,'\in thé year before Chrift 
140, 23° st" 26": that of Ptolemy, in the year after Chrift 
140, 23° 51°30"! Of Albategnius in'880,'23° 35’: Regio- 
montanus, in 1460, 23° 30”: Waltherus,°in 1476, 23° 
30’: Copernicus, in’ 1525,°23° 28°24": Rothmannus and 
Byrgius, in’rs70} 93% 30°%o" ‘Fychoyin 1587; 23° 30° 
22": Kepler, in 1627, 23° 30’ 30": Gaflendus, in 1636, 

*: Ricciols, in 1646, 25% 30° 26"! Hevelius, 23% 
30" and’ De 


la Hire, in 1702, 


gi. 

Upon the’ whole, though the olde?! obfervations make the 
obliquity the greateft, yet it appears to bé iimmutable: for it 
was by miftake that Etatofthenes’ concluded; from his obfer- 
‘vations, the greateft declination tolbe'232'51"0": from the 
fame obfetvations he fhould’ only have madé“it 23° 31' 5° ; 
as is fhewh by Ricciolus. And the’ like overfigbt has been 
found by Gaffendus and ‘Peireleit8in’ the obfervation of 
Pythias 3 which miflakes of Eratofthenes and Pythias were re- 
tained by Hipparchus and Ptolemy :' and gave occalion’to the 
forementioned authors to conclide that the obliquity was con~ 
tinually decr g. 

Yet the Chevalier de Louville,’ who has exdntined the merits 
of the caufe’ with great attention, is of another opinion : 
the refult of his refearches, “he givés'us in the! memoirs of the 
Royal Academy, for the year 1716; viz. that the obliquity 
of the eciptié diminifhes'at the rate of a minute iA roo years. 
The ancients, We'know,” had no’ regard to any refra@tions in 
their obfervations : and ‘belides, they made the fun’s borizon- 
tal parallax 3"; whereas the modern aftronomers fearce make 
it 10”,' Thefe'two inatcttracies have a very ill effet in their 
obfervations ; which M: dé’ Louville is obliged to free them 
of, before he'can build on them, 

According to an/ancient tradition of the Egyptians, mentioned 
by Herodotus,’ the ecliptic had anciently been perpendicular to 
the equator : this notion they were led into, by obferving, for 
a long fertes OF years, that the obliquity was continually dis 
minifhing ; or which amounts to the fame, that the ecliptic 
was continually approaching to the equator. For hence they 
took occafion to fulpeét that thofe two circles, in the begin- 
ning, had been as far off each other as poffible. DiodsSicu- 
lus relates, that the Chaldeans reckoned 403000 years from 
their firft ob{ervations to the timé of Alexander’s entring Ba- 
bylon. This enormous atéount, may have fome foundation, 
fuppofing the Chaldeans to have builton the diminution of 
the obliquity of the eclipiic of a minuté in 100 years. M.-de 
Louville, taking the obliquity fuch as it muft have’ been ac 
the time of Alexanders entrance into-Babylony and going 
back to the time when the eclifric, at that rate, muft have 
been ‘perpendiculat’to the equator, a€tually finds 402942 
Egyptian, or'Chaldean years, which is only 58 years fhort 
of the former ¢pocha, In the general, there is no way of ac- 
counting forthe fabulous antiquity of the Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, Sc. fo probable, as froni the fuppotition of long periods 
of very flow celeftial motions, whereof they had oblerved a 
little part, and thence calculated the beginning of the period ; 
making the world and their own nation to commence toge- 
ther, If M:'dé Louville’s fyftem be'true, in 140000 years 
more, the ecdiptic and equator muft coincide and mix in one. 
an ecliptic 1s divided -intotwelve parts, called figus, See 
IGN. 


See the article Pore. 
See Repucriony 


cutting the equator under an angle of 23° 29°; See Grozr. 
The terreftrial ecliptic, therefore, is in the plane of thecatle/tial 
ecliptic; Tike which it has its equindial and folftitial points, 
and is bounded by tropics. 


ECLOGUE, EKAOru, in poetry; a kind of paftoral compo- 


fition, wherein fhepherds are introduced converling together. 
The eclogue is properly an image of the paftoral life: nor do 
we fee what fineffe it was that determined Sannazarius to put 
fifhermen in lieu of fhepherds, who had been time out of 
mind in poffeffion of the eclogue. : 
The beauty of the eclog¢ue, M. Fontenelle obferves, is not at- 
tached to what is rural; but rather to what is calm, and eafy 
in the rural life. Shepherds being agreeable perfonages; the 
poets abufe them; and provided they do but talk a little about 
reeds, and herbage, they conclude of courfe it is an eclogue. 
There are eclogues in Theocritus of a lofty characters and 
Virgil has fome ‘in the fublime ftyle ; the eclague, therefore, 
occalionally raifes its voice. Yet M. Fontenelle efteems it 
a fault in fome modern poets, to have put matters of high 
concern in their eclogues; and to have made their fhepherds 
fing the praifes of kings and heroes. Renfard, in particular, 
has 
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has made himfelf ridiculous, by givingthe c/age of Budzeus and 
Vatable in his firft eclogue, from the fhepherd Margot. Such 
folks fhould have been above the knowledge of the fimple 
Margot. The fentiments, in eclogues, the fame author ob- 
ferves, fhould be finer, and more delicate than thofe of real 
fhepherds; only, their form: fhould be as fimple, and coun- 
try-like as can be, But this fimplicity excludes none but 
glaring, and exceflive ornaments. 
Since the eftablifhment of the academy, or affembly of Arca- 
dians at Rome, about the year 1690 ; the talte for eclogues has 
been greatly improved among, the Italians, Thole gentlemen, 
whore the flower of the wits of Italy, take the name of the 
fhepherds of Arcadia, aud will not allow their aflembly to 
be treated as an academy. They have each of them a poeti- 
tal name, which is always that of fome fhepherd ; and ap- 
ply themfelves particularly to eclogues, as pieces moft proper 
to their profeflion. 
The learned Sig. Crefcimbeni, 
aflembly, who had long been cuftos,. 7. ¢. pr 
and bore the name of Alphefibeo Cario, has wrote tl 
and eftablifhment of the fociety, with the names of all who 
had been admitted thereof, at the end of his book, entitled, 
la Bellezza de la Volgar Poefte. 
The word eclogue, is formed from the Greek <xasyn, choice. 
So that aceording to the etymology of the word, eclogue fhould 
be no more than a fele&t or choice piece ;_ but cuftom has de- 
termined it to a farther fignification, viz. a little elegant com- 
pofition in a fimple, natural ityle and manner. 
Idylhon and eclogue, in their primary intention are the fame 
thing : thus, the idyllia, eduare of Theocritus, are pieces 
wrote perfeétly in the fame vein with the eclage of Virgil. 
But cuftom has made a difference ween them, and appro- 
priated the name eclague, to pieces wherein fhepherds are 
mtroduced fpeaking 5 idyllion, to thofe wrote like the eclogue, 
in a fimple, satural ftyle, but without any fhepherds in them. 
Some imagine the name eclogue, to have been originally at- 
tributed to fuch poems, as were wrote in imitation of others 5 
fuch as the eélogues of Virgil; which are only imitations of 
Theocritus. 
Others are of opinion, the word was firft formed from ue, 
atyG-, goat, and acyG@-, difcourfi, q. d. a converfation or 
difcourfe of goatsy or goat-herds. But Ruzus, in his notes 
on Virgil, thinks, they would then have made it Aryoroyizs 
zgology, rather than eclogue; or, at leaft,the word would have 
been wrote in Greek with a, and in Latin by 2, note. 
Barthius advances another opinion, wz. that the name eclegue, 
‘was given to all poetical compofitions that were of a moderate 
length, though too fhort to give them the name of books ; 
and that hence it is, that Statius, in the epiftle at the head of 
the IIId book of his Sylv, and in the preface to his fourth 
Book, calls his poems, ecloguzs; though he had not called 
them fo in the title. 
Aufonius, in the preface to his Cupid’ crucified, calls alfo his 
idylls, eclogues. Add, that Cruquius, in his comment on Ho- 
race, declares to have feen very ancient manulcripts, wherein 
the fatyrs of the poet are called eclogues; in which he is fe- 
conded by our learned countryman Mr, Baxter. 
Ecrocur, is alfo applied to certain compofitions in profe. 
Thus, we read of the eclogues of Diodorus, of Polybius, of 


one of the founders of the 
efident thereof, 
he laws 


only fignifies extraé?, or collection. 

ECPHORA, Projecture, in architecture, ufually denotes the 

line, or diftance, between the extremity of a member, or 
moulding, and the naked of the column, or other part it pro- 
jects from. 
Some authors, however, account the ecphora, or projecture, 
from the axis of the column ;. and define it to be the right 
line intercepted between the axis and the outermoft furface 
of a member or moulding, 

ECPHRACTICS *, EK®PAKTIKA,, in medicine, fuch reme- 
dies as have a faculty of opening, and unftopping the veffels, 
through which the humours are to pafs; or which incide, 
and attenuate tough, vifcid humours, and thereby promote 
their difcharge,—They are the fame with aperients and deob- 
Jiruents. 

ae. ili 
obfiructions 


word is formed from the Greek exoegaree, to free from 

3 of ex and gegan, obfrio, fepir. 

The chief fimple ecphractics, are the little centaury, worm- 
wood, agrimony, hyflop, chamadrys, bark of tamarisk, 
roots of capers, fcolopendrium, &c, 

ECPIESMA, EKMIESMA, in chirurgery, a kind of fraéture 
ofthe skull, €9c. wherein there are feveral fplinters, that 
pre and diforder the inner membranes, See FRACTURE, 

ECTHESIS *, in church hiftory, a name which the emperor 
Heraclius gave to a'confeffion of faith publifhed by him in 
639. 

2 The word is Greek, exQeors, and fignifies expofition. 

The Ecthefis favoured the error of the Monothelites, and 


Ctefias, Theophraftus, Strabo, ec. In which fenfe the word 


eftablifhed only one will in Jefus Chrift. Heraclius publifhed 
it at the inftigation of Athanafius, chief of the Jacobites, - 
Cyrus patriarch of Alexandria, and Sergius patriarch of Con- 
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ftanitinople : but’ finding that the Roman churcle efteemed it 
heretical, he difowned it, and declared by another edié, 
which he {pread throughout the eaft and weft, that Sergius 
was the author of Eéthe/is, X 

ECTHLIPSIS *, in the Latin profody, a figure whereby an 
is retrenched, or cut off, chiefly at the end of a word, 
when the following word begins with a vowel or and. 

* The word is Gasdig, which fignifies e//fon. 

Thus in, multum ille, &c. In fcanning the verfe, we drop 
the m at the end of mu/tum, and only make three fyllables in 
the two words, mu/t-i/-le. 
Some account the edthlipfis, a poetical licence in» the Latin 
verlification, ‘but in “reality, the elifion of an m final, «when 
the following word in the fame verfe begins witha vowel, is. 
a matter of neceflity, not of licence: 
Anciently, the s was likewife retrenched before a confonant 5. 
as facundu fuoque, for facundus, &c. In effet, the mand s, 
were peculiarly rough and harfh in the Latin pronunciation 5 
as appears from Quintilian : and it was this that led the poets 
to retrench them at the ends of their words ; as the like caufe 
did the French, to drop their ¢ feminine before a word begin- 
ning with a vowel, to avoid the hiatus, or concourfe of 
vowels, 

ECTHYMOSIS *, in medicine, a vehement agitation and 
dilatation of the blood and fpirits 3 fwch as happens in extra- 
ordinary emotions of joy. 

* The word is formed of éu, ex, and Syy@-, animus, mind. 

ECTROPIUM, EKTPOMION, in medicine, a difeafe of the 
eyes, confifting in a fort of inverfion of the lower eye-lid, 
which difables it from covering its part of the eye. 

ECTYLOTICS *, EKTTAQTIKA, remedies proper to con- 
fume, and eat of callus’s, warts, and other excrefcences 
formed on the flefh, 

* The word is formed of 2x, and ruAG@-, calluse 

ECTYPE *, EKTYMOs, among medallifts, an imboffed fi- 

gure, or impreffion of a feal, ring, or medal; ora figured: 


&> 
copy of an infeript or other ancient monument. 
* The word is Gre 4} 


ele ex 


g roy, denotes the original, or mo- 
copy, or image, moulded or ftrack in 
dlumor, ediypon, the image in relievo, .or em- 


and Escu. 

ECURY. See the article Equery. 

ECUSSON, in heraldry, an inefcutcheon, or little efcutcheon. 
See EscuTCHEON. 

EDDISH, or Eaniss, the latter pafture, or grafs, which 
comes after mowing, or reaping: otherwife called eagrafs, 
earfh, and etch. 

EDDY, in natural hiftory, is when the water, at any place, 
runs back, contrary to the tide, or ftream, and fo falls into 
the current again. 

The fea-men call that eddy water which falls back, as it were, 
on the rudder of a fhip under fail, the dead water. 

An eddy wind, is that which returns, oF is beat back from 
any fail, @&e. 

EDELING. See Evuizinc, and ATHELING. 

EDGINGS, in gardening, rows of fhrubs, herbs, or flowers, 
placed by way of borders, around beds, compartiments, &c, 
For the edgings of compartiments, box feems the moftiproper. 
But they are frequently alfo made of aromatic plants, fage, 
fweet marjoram, thyme, lavender, hyffop, Se. 

EDHILING, Epuitrncus, an ancient appellation of the 
nobility among the Anglo-Saxons. 

The Saxon nation, fays Nithard, Hi. |. IV. is divided into 
three orders, or clafles of people; the edilingi, the frilingi, 
and the Jezzi: which fignify the nobility, the freemen, and. 
the vaffals or flaves, 

Inftead of edhiling, we formetimes meet with atheling, or ethel- 
ing ; which appellation was likewife given to the king’s fon, 
and the prefumptive heir of the crown. See ATHELING. 

EDICT, an inftrument figned, and fealed' by a prince, to 
ferve as a law to his fubjects. 

Ediéis have no room in England, where the enaéting of laws 
is not lodged in the king, but in the parliament. 

In the Roman law, we find frequent ‘mention of the edic? of 
the prator, quod praetor edixit, which wasa phrafe confecrated 
to the ordinances of the pretor; though itwas fometimes 
alfo ufed on other occafions. 

In the French law, ediés, edits, make a great figure: they 
are of various kinds: fome importing anew law, or regulati- 
on, as the edic? of duels, that of fecond marriages, &c, Others: 
the erection of new offices, eftablifhment of duties, rents, 
fc, Sometimes articles of pacification, as the edié? of Nants, 
€9c,.—Hadiéts are all fealed with green wax, to fhew that they 
are perpetual and irrevocable. 
Ediés with them, are much the fame as proclamations 
with us; but with this difference, that the former have the 
authority of a law in themfelves, from the power which 

; iffues 
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iffires forth; whereas the latter are orily declarations of 4 
Taw, to which they refer, and have no power in them- 
felves, 

Chamber of the Epict. Sce the article CHAMBER. 

EDIFICE *, Apiricium, abuilding, See Buitpine, 

* The word is formed of the Latin, «des, and facio, I make. 
EDILE, or rather pie.» See the article AprLe. 
EDITOR, in the common-wealth of Jearning,: a:perfon who 

takes care of »publifhing the work of another author; ufu- 
ally, an ancient author: for. editor is neither, properly ap- 
plied to a working printer, nor to an author who prints his 
own works, 

Erafmus, was a great: editor of ancient writings : the Lovain 
doétors, Scaliger, Petavius, Fa. Sirmond,, bifhop Walton, 
Mr, Hearn, &¢. are learned editors. 

EDUCATION, the art of bringing up, forming,and inftruct- 
ing children, 

The follies of a too delicate education, are. well exprefled in 
that device of an ape, which by over carefling and hugging 
its young ones, {trangles them ; with this motto, compleczando 
nécat. O€tavius Ferrarius, has a very good Latin treatife on 
the fubje&t of education, entitled Chiron; the name of the 
centaur, who was Achilles’s tutor. 

Mr. Locke’s excellent treatife of education, is known to every 
body.  Quintilian employs the fecond chapter of his. firtt 
book, in enquiring whether a domeftic, ora: college educa- 
tion, be preferable, i. e, whether it be better to bring up ones 
children at home, or to fend them to the colleges, and public 
fchools... After urging all that can be faid on, either fide, he 
concludes for a college, or fchool education. \ 

EDULCORATION,. in pharmacy, is the -dulcifying, or 
{weetening of any food, or remedy, by means of honey, fu- 
gar, or fyrups. 

EputcoratTion, in chemiftry, denotes the frefhning,. or 

purging.any thing of .its falts, by repeated lotions, or wafh- 
ings incold water. 
Such is the: dulcifying, of the precipitates of mercury, metals, 
&c. by wathing away thofe fharp falts, by whofe means they 
had been diffolved, or which had been mingled with them, to 
effet a diffolution. See Antu Trion. 

EEL Fifing. See the article Fisninc. 

EFFARE’, or Errraye’, in heraldry, a term applied toa 
beaft, when rearing on itshind legs, as if it were affrighted, 
EFFECT, the refult, or confequence, of the application of a 

caufe, or agent, on fome fubject. 

It is one of the great axioms of philofophy, , that full or ade- 
quate effects, are always proportionable to the powers of their 
caufes, 

Errzcr js alfo of fome further import in the arts: As when 
we fay, in painting and architecture, that fuch a contralt, or 

fuch a drapery, or fuch an attitude, have a fine, or an ill 
effed?, ive. are beautiful, or noble, &e. “Too many breaks, 

. and little enrichments ina building, havea pitiful eff, i. c, 
they give it a mean afpeét. 

Errecr, inthe manage, is applied to the motions of the hand, 

which dire& the horfe, 
They diftinguith four effects of the hand, viz. in ufing «the 
bridle to put a horfe forwards, draw him backwards, and 
fhifting it out of the right. hand into the left, or : vice 
verfa. F 

ErFecrs, in commerce, -&c, the.goods poflefled by any per- 

fon, whether moveable,or immoveable ; particularly thofe 
which merchants and dealers acquire by trade, 
The cffeéts of merchants »are sulually diftinguifhed into. three 
claffesgood, bad, «and doubtful by an ordonnance of -the 
French court in 1673, -every merchant: is: obliged to take 
an inventory, or review every year, of all his effects of every 
kind, 

Vacant Exvncrs. See the artice Vacant. 

EFFECTIONS. in geometry, the geometrical. conftru€tions 

of propofitions, 
‘The ternyis alfo ufed in reference to problems and practices ; 
which when they are deducible from, or founded upon; fome 
ose Propofitions, are. called the geometrical effections 
thereof, 

EFFERVESCENCE,, is popularly ufed for a light ebulli- 
tion ; ora brisk inteftine motion, produced’ ina liquor, by 
the firft action of heat, without any notable feparation of its 
parts) 

EFFaRVESCENCE, in chemiftry, is not applied to all ebul- 
lition, or motions produced by fire; but only to thofe refult- 
ing from the mixture of bodies.of different natures, which by 
their’ aéting-on one: anothery, occafion a heat, refembling the 

* ebullition, or boiling-produced by fire. 
Acids, mixed with alkalies, -¢. 27. oil of tartar, and fpirit of 
vitriol, produce an effervefeence, Be. 
Chauvin defines effervefcence more feientifically, to be a vio- 
lent expulfion of the air, outof the pores:of the particles 
L Of one-body, by the intrufion of the particles of another 


body  ntixed therewith, into thofe Pores before poflefled by 
air, = 
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Tn order for effervefcence to take place, the particles of thé 
latter body muit be fuppofed conformable,’ both in bulk and 
figure, to the pores of the other’; fo'that they may enter, and 
fill the fame, like wedges : ‘And befide theré niulf ea ftrong 
degree’ of attraction between the particles. of the two bodies, 
“ftronger than 'the attraction; or force oF cohefion; between 
the parti¢les Of either of the bodies alone, 
Hence it‘ fhould’ feem) “that % rvefcence only differs from 
fermentation, in the degree’ Of explofion; which in fers 
Vefcences, by redfon of the greater purity and freedom of the 
acid and alk 4 


OF effe 
Kind, “ar€’ thofe “produced by mixture of oil of tartar pe 


{deli wii, with fpirit of vitriol; quicklime with cold water; 
all'acid fpirits, with aléaline, ‘or earthy bodies ; “aqua fortis, 


li, is greater than in fermentations, 
ences, {ome ate hot, and others cold. Of the firkt 


fpirit of vitriol, fpirit of nitre,” agua recia;” cl" “with 
metallic bodies, marcafites, and minerals ; coral, withlemon, 
or orange juice; marble with fpirit of falt 3 clialk, erabs eyes, 
mother of pearl, ‘and all {Hells with'acids; In all whith, the 
effervefcences are attended With a mote ot le& intenle heat. 
Oil of vitriol, and oil of turpentine, partictlarly mixed* to- 
gether, produce fuch a vehement heat, that unlefS they’ be 
mixed drop by drop, they are apt to burft forth into a flame, 
and break the vial, 
Powdered coral, mixed with diftilled vinegar, produtes a cold 
offervefcence, which the fame philoféphers account for hence, 
that the pores of the coral being very preat, it may) be eafily 
diffolved in the acid {pirit, without any great friction, or collt- 
fion of the parts; fucli as would be necellary to generate any 
confiderable heat, 
An effervefeence may alfo be proditced by the mixture of ma- 
_ hy other cold liquors: See Dissozurron. : 
EFFICACIOUS, Errecruat, in’ theology. Within? thee 


150 years there “have ‘been’ creat difputes on the fubject of 


effica ious grate. Grace is ufually divided into fe cient, and 
efficacious ; though the’ Janfeniits hold, that there iy no orace 
i 


fuficient, but what is effcaciohss i.e. but what effectual 
determines the will to act, ‘f 
Efficacious gracey’ is ‘that which enlightens the mind, and 
touches the heart, in fuch manner, as always’ to produce its 
effeét, however it be oppofed,” or refifted by the will. Seg 
Gracz. Ne 
Some divines maintain, that efficacious grace is efficacious.of it 
felf,  Efficactous grace of it felf, if there be any fuch thin: 
is that which produces its effe@ merely of it felfy and-nor . 
vertue of any cenfent of the will, Calvin, is the frt that 
ie the term gratia ‘efficax ber fe, grace efficacious of it 
ely, 
A late divine holds ‘the efficacy of race in it felf to’ confit 
in this, that efficacious grace is always joyned with a moral 
neceflity of doing the thing it inclines to; and fufficient 
grace, joined with amoral impotence of doine it, 
The Arminian and Popifh way of conceiving 
efficacious grace, is to hold that this grace i 
leaft to the righteous; except through thei 
they always ftand ih need of other inne 
properly fufficient, in order to draw down this efficacious oracé 
and that thefe dé infallibly draw it down, ‘When they ae se 
rejected, though they’ often remain without effet, by reafon 
men refift, inftead ‘of yielding ‘théir confent thereto: r 
F. Malebranche maintains, that ‘the mutual commerce be. 
tween foul and body, 7, ¢ life. “has no other Vinculum, or. 
“Principle, but ‘the! eficaty of God’s decrées : And that fecond 
caufes have no proper efficacy, 8c, . 
EFFICIENT; in philofophy. An EFrictun? caufe is that 
which produces an effect. “ See Causz, and Err ane ; 
Philofophers ufually diftinguith four kinds of caufes ih anes : 
the efficient, final, ‘formal, and material. See each under its 
proper article, 
The fchool philofophers are exceedingly divided as to the n 
ture and effence of an efficient caule—“Ariftotle defines ic a 
unde, that from which; or, the fir Principle of haat v 
and reft, 7. ¢. of production and confervation, iid 
The efficient is called dd unde, that from which ; as the end 
or final caufe, is that bropter quod, tor which ; the exemf le 
ad quod, that to which ;_ the matter, ex guo, that jae tf 
which 5 and the form, fer guod, that by which ‘ 
It is called the firft principle, not in refpect te 
time, for the end exerts its caufality before the effi 
of dignity ; the efficient being a phyfically a&tiy 
and the end only acting objectively, 
Others of the {choolmen define efficient to be principium per [e 
influens in aliud fine mutatione fui. The Ramifts "fier Pte 
and Cicero, define an efficient to be that, @ qua Hey from 
which a thing is: To which a great author, objecting that a 
thing may alfo be from its end, adds, that an efficient is 
that, @ gua res vera caufalitate proficifcitur. 
Others define efficient to be, gia per adfionem caufat, that 
which cates by acting: for to effet, every body knows, is 
paige aks te 
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to act; and hence neither a procatarftic, nor an exemplary 
caufe, are properly efficients, though ufually ranked among 
them. 

Laftly, others define an efficient to be acaufe, @ qua aliud pro- 
ducatur, from which fomething is produced; confequently, 
what arifes from fuch a. caufe, is called an effeé?: and thus 
God is the efficient caufe of the world; and the world the ef- 
fe& of God. To which definition of an efficient, all the for- 
mer definitions are reducible, 

An efficient caufe then, ts either phyfical, as fire is the efficient 
caufe of heat; or moral, as an advifer is the caufe of a mur- 
ther ; or univerfal, which in various circumftances produces 
various effeéts, as God and the fun; or particular, as a horfe, 
which produces a horfe; or univocal, which produces-an ef- 
fect like itfelf, as a horfe begets a horfe; or equivocal, a 
cording to the old doétrine, as the fun producing a frog; or 
natural, which aéts not only without precept, in oppofition to 
artificial, but alfo from within, and according to its own in- 
clination, in oppofition to violent, as fireaéts when it warms : 
or fpontaneous, as a dog eating,: or voluntary and free, 
Others confider efficient caufes, either as principal, or as in- 
ftrumental. Others, either as next, or remote ; or as me- 
diate or immediate, Others, in fine, divide efficient caufes, 
among all the kinds of beings, natural and fuper-natural ; fpi- 
ritual and corporeal; fubftantial and accidental; vital and not 
vital, &c. 

But the moft celebrated divifion of efficients, is that into fir/? 
and fecond. 

A firft efficient caufe, is that between which and the effect there 
is fome neceflary connection. Of which kind there is none 
but God alone. 

A Second efficient caufe is that from which an effect follows in 
confequence of the will, or conftitution of the creator ;. and 
which the Cartefians callan occafional caufe. 

But thefe precarious, or occafional caufes are, in reality, no 
caufes at all, but only antecedent effeAs.—This is eafily fhewn : 
For, 1. Allaction, at leaft all corporeal aétion, is contained 
in motion; but motion-can only refult from the firft caufe : 
it being an allowed principle, that body of it felf is inert and 
inaétive, The true caufe of motion, therefore, is a fpiritual 
not a corporeal nature. But neither can a. finite, fpiritual 
nature, be the chief caufe of motion; for there is no necefla- 
ty connection between the will, e. gr. of anangel, and the 
motion of a body, nor between that of any other being ex- 
cept God. Thus, when an angel wills, a ftone moves 3 by 
reafon God has conftituted fuch a law between the will of the 
angel, and the motion of the ftone: And thus we move our 
hands when we pleafe, Not that the foul is the principal 
caufe of fuch motion, but only the occafional caufe, 

EFFICIENTS, in arithmetic, the numbers given for an opera- 
tion of multiplication; called alfo the faéfors. See Factor, 
CoEFFICIENT, 

The efficients are the multiplicand and multiplyer. 

EFFIGY, Erricigs, a portrait, or reprefentation of a per- 
fon to the life. See Portrait, 

Kings are fhewn in effigy in their ftate beds. 

Erricy, isalfo ufed for the print, or impreffion of a coin, re- 
prefenting the prince’s head who ftruck it, . 

‘To execute or degrade in Erricy, denotes the execution, or 
degradation of a condemned, contumacious criminal, who 
cannot be apprehended, or feized. 

In France they hang a picture ona gallows, or gibbet, where- 
in is reprefented the criminal, with the quality, or manner 
of the punifhment : at bottom is wrote the fentence, or con- 
demnation.—It is only fentences to death, that are executed 
in ¢ 

EFFLORESCENCE, a breaking out of humours in the fkin : 
asin the meafles, or the like, See EXANTHEMA, 

EFFLUVIUM, a flux, or exhalation of minute particles 

from any body : or an emanation of fubtile corpufcles, from a 
mixed, fenfible body, by a kind of motion of tranfpiration, 
That there are fuch effuvia, continually emitted from all \bo- 
dies, is pretty certain: Thus, ifa body be immerged in water, 
or any other humid matter, little bubbles are continually 
tranfmitted therefrom to the furface of the water ; which are 
fuppofed to be nothing elfe but little particles, detached from 
the folid body ; and which, when they arrive at the furface, 
emerge in form of bubbles, And thus a body, placed in the 
receiver ofan air pump, js feen, as it were, in a kind of ef- 
fervefcence, by reafon of the external particles continually 
flowing from the fame, 
Odoriferous bodies, every one knows, are continually emit- 
ting fubftantial efffuvia ; by means whereof it is, that they 
excite in us the fenfe of {melling. Thefe minute effluviaare 
fometimes perceived by the eye, in form of fumes and va- 
pours. 


‘The fchool philofophers hold thefe ¢ fa to be intentional 
qualities, as they call them, and nothing fubftantials but the 
moderns laugh at the notion, as finding that thefe effiuvia re- 
freth and nourifh both the animal and vital fpirits, 
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Some bodies are found to emit ¢fiuvia for a great number of 
years, without any confiderable Jofs, either as to bulk or 
weight; as magnets, eleétrical bodies, ambers, and diverfe 
odorous bodies, the tenuity of whofe emanant corpufcles is in- 
credible : not but that the lofs they fuftain by the continual 
emiffion of effluvia, may be made up to them bythe recep- 
tion of other fimilar effuvia of the fame kinds of bodies,  dif- 
fufed through the air, 
Itisadded, that thefe <flwvia are emitted in manner of radii, 
rays, in orbem, and that the circumference or bound of the 
activity of the radiation, exhibits, the fame figure as is! that 
of the radiant. . This the aftronomers fufficiently prove, from 
the ratio of the refraction of the atmofphere. For the law of 
the emiffion of thefe efluvia. See QuaLrry. 
That effuvia may confiderably operate upon, and have great 
effects on bodies within the {phere of their activity, is proved 
by Mr. Boyle, in an exprefs treatife on the Jfubtilty of effluvia ; 
where he fhews, 1. That the number of corpufcles, emitted 
by way of effivvia, is immentely great. 2, That they are of 
a very penetrating nature. 3. That they move\with vaft ce- 
lerity, and in all manner of direGtions, 4. That) there is 
frequently a very wonderful congruity, or incongruity in the 
bulk and fhape of thele effuvia, with the pores of the bodies 
they penetrate into and actupon,, 5. That inianimal and or- 
ganical bodies, particularly, thefe effuvia may excite great mo- 
tions of one part of the frame upon another, and thereby produce 
very confiderable changes in the oeconomy. Laftly, That they 
have fometimes a power of procuring afliftance in their opera- 
tions from the morecatholic agents of the univerfe, fuchas ora- 
vity, light, magnetifm, the preflure of the atmofphere, &c, 
That effuvia areemitted to very great diftances, we have a 
notable proof in this: That our wines grow turbid in the hogf- 
beads and bottles, precifely at the fame time when thegrapesare 
at their maturity in other remote countries, whence the wine 
was imported,  Befide, that odoriferous effuvia are, in many 
cafes, perceiyed at the diftance of many leagues, Again, that 
the generality of e/fuuia retain the proper colour, fmell, tafte, 
and other properties, and effeéts of the bodies whence they 
proceeded, and this even after they have pafled through the 
pores of other folid bodies, we have abundant proof: Thus, 
magnetical effluvia penetrate all, even the moft folid bodies, 
without any change of their nature, ‘or lof of force. And-the 
fame we fee confirmed in fympathetic inks, and powders, and 
in the fagacity of blood-hounds, &c, 

EFFLUXION, a flowing out, from ex, out of ; and Siueres 
to flow. 

EFFUSION, the pouring out of any liquid thing with fome 

degree of force, 
In the ancient heathen facrifices, there were diverfe effufions of 
wine, and other liquors; called /ibations. When our princes 
conclude a treaty of peace, they ufually pretend it is to pre- 
vent the effujion of chriftian blood, 

ErFusion, or Fusron, inaftronomy, denotes that part of the 
fign Aquarius, reprefented on czleftial globes.and planifpheres, 
by the water iffuing out of the urn of the water-bearer, See 
AQUARIUS. 

EGG, in natural hiftory, a part formed in the females of cer- 
tain animals ; which, under a fhell or cortex, includes an 
embryo or foetus, of the fame fpecies ; the parts whereof are 
afterwards difplayed and dilated, either by incubation or by 
the acceffion of a nutritious juice, 

The fpecies of animals that lay eggs, are particularly deno- 
minated uiparous 3 and the part wherein the egg is formed, 
the ovary. 

Of the various kinds of eggs, tho‘ of hens, or pullets, being 
the moft ufual, and which have been the moft obferved, we 
fhall fay fomewhat of the ftru@ture thereof, and the genera- 
tion of the chick therein. rf 

The exterior part, then, of a hen’s egg is the fhell ; a white, 
thin, friable cortex, including all the other parts, and defend~ 
ing them from injuries. Immediately under the fhell lies the 
membrana communis, which lines the whole cavity of the 
thell, adhering pretty clofely to it, except at the bigger end, 
where a little cavity is left between them, which with age 
grows bigger. Under this membrane are contained two al- 
bumina, or whites, each wrapped up in its own membrane. 
In the middle of the inner white, is the vitellus, . or yelk in- 
clofed likewife, in its feparate involucrum, or cover.. The 
outer albumen is oblong or oval, accommodated to the fizure 
of the fhell ; The inner is {pherical, and of a more crafs, ‘and 
vifcid fubftance; and the yelk is of the fame figure, 

At each end. is a chalaza, which are, as it were, the poles of 
this microcofm : thefe are white, denfe bodies, confifting each 
of three little globules like hail. joined together: by thefe 
not only the feveral membranes are conneéted, or knit toge- 
ther, by which means the feveral liquors are kept in their 
proper place and pofition to each other; but they ferve alfo to 
keep oneand the. fame part of the yelk uppermoft, let the egg 
be turned which way it will, 
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About the middle, between the chalazz, on the fide of the 
yelk, and in the membrane thereof, is a little vefica or blad- 
der, not unlikea vetch, or lentil, called the cicatricula, and 
by fome the eye of the egg. In this veficle is contained a hu- 
mour, in, and of which the chick is generated, 

All thefe parts of a pullet’s egg, are found in all other E0855 
to which the definition of an egg properly and ftriGtly agrees ; 
fuch egg being that, of a part whereof the animal is formed, 
the reit ferving for its food, Accordingly, the firft feed, or 
ftamen of the chick, is in the cicatricula. 

The albumen is the nutritious juice, whereby it is diftended 
and nourifhed till it become big ; and the yelk ferves it for food 
after it is well grown, and partly alfo after it is hatched. For, 
a good part of the yelk remains after exclution ; being received 
into the chicken’s belly, as a ftore-houfe, and conyeyed 
thence by the appendicula, or ductus intéftinalis, as by a fun- 
nel, into the guts, ferving inftead of milk. 

An Eco, improperly fo called, is that of the whole whereof 
the animal is formed; fuch as are the e: gs of flies, butterflies, 
&c. which Ariftotle calls vermiculi. 

The two have this further difference, that whereas the for- 
mer, after they are excluded from the female, need no exter- 
nal nutriment, nor any thing but warmth and incubation, 
to bring the foetus to perfection: the Jatter, after they 
are fallen out of the ovary into the uterus, require the nu- 
tritious juices of the uterus to diftend and enlarge them ; 
whence they remain much longer in the uterus than the 
other, 

The principal differences among eggs properly fo called, are, 
that fome are perfed?, i. &. have all the parts above defcribed, 
while in the ovary, or uterus: and others, imper fee, as not 
having all thofe parts till after they are excreted or laid; fach 
are’ the eggs of fifhes, whick alter they are brought forth, 
affume an albumen to themfelves in the water, 

Another difference is, that fome are feecundated, and others 
not: the firft are thofe which contain a fperm, injected by 
coition of the male, to difpofe them for conception : the reft, 
Not impregnated with this fperm, never breed young by any 
incubation, but always putrify. 

An egg forcundified, contains the rudiments of the chick, be- 
fore ever the hen have fate upon it. By the microfcope we 
fee, in the middle of the cicatricula, the plain carina of the 
chick, {wimming in the liquamen or humour 3 it confifts of 
fine white zones, or threads, ‘which the warmth. of future 
incubation enlarges, by rarifying and liquifying the matter 
firft of the albumen, and then of the vitellus, and pref- 
fing them into the veflels of the cicatricula, for a further 
preparation, digeftion, affimilation, and accretion ; till the 
chick, ‘too big for its covercle, breaks the fhell, and is deli- 
vered, a 

It was anciently thought, that none but birds/and fifhes, with 
fome other animals, were produced, ad ova, ftom eggs; but 
the generality of the moderns incline to think, that all ani- 
mals, even man himéelf, is generated the fame way. Harvey, 
de,Graaf, Kerckringius, and feveral other great anatomifts, 
have fo ftrenuoufly aiferted this opinion, that it now generally 
obtains, 

In the teftes: of women, are found little velicles, about the 
fize of green peas, which’are accounted as eggs; for which 
reafon, thefe parts, which the ancients called te/ficles, the me- 
derns call ovaries. hele eggs, foecundified by the moft yo- 
latile and {pirituous part of the feed of the male, are detached 
from the ovary, and fall down the fallopian tubes into the 
uterus, where they grow and increafe, 

This fyftem is countenanced and confirmed by’ abundance of 
obfervations and experiments.  M. deS. Maurice, upon open- 
ing a woman at Paris, in 1682, found a’ foetus perfectly 
formed in the tefticle. : 

M. Olivier, a phyfician at Breft, attefts, that in the year 
1684, a woman, pregnant feven months, was brought to bed 
of a whole plate full of eggs, fattened together like a bunch 
of grapes, and of various fizes, from that ofa lentil, to that 
of a pigeon’s egg. Wormius aflures us, that he had himfelf 
feen a woman who had laid an egg. And Bartholin confirms 
him, Cent. 1. Hift. Anatom. IV. p. rr. The fame author 
tells us, he knew a woman at Copenhagen, who, after twelve 
weeks conception, was delivered of an egg wrapped up in a 
foft fhell. Lanzonus, Dec. II. An. ix. Obf. 38. p. 73. 
of the Curioft Natura, relates the fame thing of another wo- 
man feyen weeks gone: the egg fhe brought forth was of a 
fize between that of a hen and a pigeon ; and he adds, was 
covered with membranes inftead of a fhell. The outer mem- 
brane, or chorion, was thick and bloody; and the inner, or { 
amnios, thin and tranfparent, including a whitifh humour 
wherein the embryo {wam faftened by umbilical veflels, like 
threads of filk, 

Bonetus, in a letter to Zuingerus, publifhed in the epheme- 
rides of the Curiofi Natura, Dec. IT. An. 2. Obf. 186, . 417. 
relates that a young maid had caft forth a great number of 
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little eggs, Con, Virdungius’ obferves, that in diffeting 2 
Woman who- hada rupture, he found eggs of diverfe fizes 
in the cornua of the womb, Laftly, we meet with di- 
verfe inftances of the fame'thing in Rhodius, Cent. Itt. Obf. 
57+ and in feveral places of the mémoits of the Curia? Na- 
tur@.  Infomuch that Berger jin his treatile de Natura bu- 
mana, L. If, C. I. p, 461. ‘makes no {eruplé to give it as 
his opinion, that’ the only difference between animals, called 
oviparous, and thofe denominated viviparous, confifts in this; 
that the former caft their eggs out of the body, and lay them 
in nefts ; and that their eggs contain all the sourifhment re- 
quifite for the fruit, or foetus: ‘whereas in the latter, the eggs 
are only layed from the ovary into the uterus; that they 
have but little juice; and that the mother furni 
reft, 
There is not fo muchas a plant, whofe generation according 
to the fentiment of Empedocles, and fince’ him of Malpighi, 
Rallius, Fabric. ve Aquapendente, ‘Grew, and othets, is not 
effected by the way of egos, 
On the other hand; we have numerous inftances of ovjparous 
animals fometimes producing their young abfolutely alive, and 
without eggs.’ Such inftances' we Have ofa crow, a hen, fer- 
pents, fithes, eels, &%c: See Ifibord. ab Aimelanxen 4 
Memorabil, N. 28. in Append. Ephem. Curiof, § 
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An. 4. p. 20%, Lyferus, Obf. V1. Aldrovand. Fi nines 
Diacon. p. 309. Seb. Nuremberg, De Mirae. tur. in 


Europ. C.'41. Franc, Paulin’ de Anguilla, 8.1. C. 2. 
&e, 

But this isnot all: Naturalifts tell us of inflances of males, and 
even men, cafting out eggs by the fundament. e thing 
will look fo odd to an Englith reader, that we might be.cen- 
fured; were we to relate the various accounts of ‘this Kind in 
form. We fhall therefore, content ourfelves ‘to refer the 
reader, who has'curiofity enowsh that way, to the authors 
and places where he may meet with them, viz. Chiilt.. Paulin. 
Cynagraph. Curiof. Sek. 1.1.3. §. 56. Ephem, Nat. Curiof. 
Dec. Ih. Av8. Obf. 117: p. 261, and Dec. I. An, 2. Ob/. 
250. and Dec. WI. An. 4. Append! P. 199. Schenck, Hi/?, 
Monfh. p 129, &e. : 
M. Stolterfoht is of opinion, that at Teaft, in fome of thefe 
cafes, what was taken for eggs might be no more than cer- 
tain aliments ‘ill digefted, and coagulated ; an inftance of 
which he ‘himfelf had feen. “As to thofe of women, Wor- 
mfus and Fromann. L. III. de Fafcinat. P. V1. CO. 20. 
§. 9. p. 882. take’ it for the effed& of the devil : but Bar- 
tholin and Stoltetfoht treat this notion, as it deferves, with 
derifion, ; 

Gouffet, de Can/is Lingue Hzbraice, explodes the mo- 
dern fyftem of generation ab ov, | as contrary to feripture: 
and others imagine they have feen the animal alive, and 
formed in the feed of the male. 

Malpighi, has made very curious obfervations with the-mi- 
crofcope, of all’ the changes that happen in the egg, every half 
hour of incubation!’ Voffius, and diverie other authors, are 
very follicitous about fettling the queftion, which was formed 
firft, the egg or the pullet ? de Tisfol, L. 1. C. 4 fs 

In Egypt, they hatch their ezes by the heat of a farnace, or 
oven ; and frequently have feven or eight thoufand chickens 
come forth ata time. An account of the method hereof we 
have in the Philofophical Tranfadions. 

At Tonquin, they are faid to keep eggs entire for the {pace 
of three years, by covering them up ina pafte made of afhes 
and brine, The tortoife is faid to lay no le& than fifteen 
hundred eggs, which fhe covers in the fand, and leaves the 
fun to hatch them; and the eggs of the oftrich are hatch- 
ed after the fame manner, Willugh, Ornithol, L.-T. Gok. 
§. 41. 

In the Afa Erudit. Lipf. An. 1683. p. 2.21. mention is 
made of a hen’s egg, in all refpects like the common ones, in 
the middle whereof was found another, of the fize of a pige- 
on’s egg. 

£ggs with double fhells, are ho unufual phenomenon, Har- 
vey is very large on the rationale of theje appearances, in his 
treatilfe de Generation. Animal. 

Among the ancients, the egg was the fymbol of the world ; it 
being a tradition among them, that the world was made of an 
egg; whence eggs became of fingular importance, in the facric 
fices of Cybele, the mother of the Gods. Some of thcir dei- 
ties they faid were likewile produced from eggs, 

Wind B86, “See'the article Winp Ege, 

Cows Ecc, is a name which fome authors give to a kind of 
bezoard, found in the ftomachs of the cow kind, 

Ecc, in architecture, an ornament of an oval form, cut in the 
echinus, or quarter-round, of the Ionic and compofite capi- 
tals. The profile, or contour of the echinus, is enriched 
pits eggs and anchors, alternately placed,—See Tizd. Archit, 

ig. 10, 
Philofephical Ee in chemiftry, See Pu1tosopurcat, 
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EGUISCE’. See the article Arcuisce’. 
EGYPTIANS, in our flatutes, a counterfeit kind 
who, being Englith, or Welth people, difguife ther 
tigeoueh anes, fmearing their faces and bodies, and 
to themfelves an unknown, canting language, wander up 2 
down ; and under pretence of telling fortunes, curi 
&c, abufe the common people, trick them of th 
and fteal all that is not too hot, or too heavy for th 
feveral ftatutes made againf them, 5 Henry Vi 
rand 2 Phil. & Mar. C. 4. 5 Eliz. 
The origin of this tribe of v ay ca 
popularly Gipfies, is fomewhat obfcure ; at leatt the reafon of 
the denomination is fo. It is certain, the ancient Egyptians 
had the charaéter of great cheats, and were famous : 
fubtility of their impoftures ; whence the name might 
terwards paf{s on, into ot! 
certain it did into the Greek, anc 
Egyptians, being much vere 
days was little elfe but aftrology, the na 
feore aflumed by thefe difeurs de bonne avanture, as the 
French call them, or tellers of goo df fortune. 
Be this as it will, there is fcarce country of Europe 
has its Egyptians, though not t all of them under that der 
nation : the Latins call them / the Italians, Cz 
and Cingari; the Germans, "3 the French, Ba 
miens 3 ‘others, Saracens; gus other 5 Lartars, &c. 
Muntter, Girer cl: [Tt ‘c. ixebe ts that they made t 
firft appearance in Germany, in 1417 
and fun-burnt, and in pitiful array ; though they affected qui 
lity, and travelled with a train of hunting fe, zs after them, 
ine, nobles. He adds, that they had paflports from king $ 
ifmond of Bohemia, and oth r princes. Ten y 
they c cimeinto F pon and thence pafled into En " 
. 1g. relates the origin of 
of April 1427, the 


ed Egypti ans, and 


Or elfe, 


in aftronomy, wh 


h in thofe 
me was on th 
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Pafquier, in his Recherch. 1 IV, 
the Gipfies, thus: on fe I 
to Paris t enitents, or perfons, as they { 
to penance, v one duke, one count, and ten apes or 
perfons oni hor they took on themf 
y the 
: application to the pope, and confe 
they fhould travel 
ars, without “ever lying in a 


pt, expelled cens, who 


received for pennance, tha 
world for feven y 
train confifted of 120 perfons, men, women 
which were all that were le ) 
out of Egypt. They had lod: 
pel, and pe ‘ople went in crouds to fee them, 
perforated, and filver buckles hung 
exceedingly black and friz 
thievifh, and pretenders to te The bifhop 
foon afterwards obliged them to retire and excoinmunicated 
fuch as had fhewn them their hands. 

By an ordonnance of the eftates 
1560, it was enjoined all thefe im 


ed 5 


ing of fortunes. 


of Orleans, in the year 
ftors, under the name of 


i > kingde n pena P 
Bohemians and Egyptians, to quit the kingdom on penalty of 
the galleys. pon this they difperfed into leiler companies, 
and ‘fpread themfelves over Europe The firft time we hear 
of them in England, was three years afterwards, viz. anno 


1563. Raph. Volaterr making mention of them, af- 
firms that they firft proceeded or ftrolled from among the 
Uxii, a people of Perfis, or Perfi 

Ecyprian-year. See the article Y AR. on 

EJACULATIC )N, i icine, the act of emitting feed ; 
from the Latin or ri, to caft outward See Emis 
To evince a md an’, tys ina court of juttice, where he 
is accufed of it potency; it is requires he give evidence of 
erection, intromiflion, and ejaculation. : 

EJACU LATOR, in anatomy, a name applied to two muf- 
cles of the genitals, from their office in the ejaculation of the 
feed. 


ION, 


‘aculaiores arife from the fphin@ter of the anus, and ad- 
ance along the urethra, as far as the middle thereof; where 
they are inferted laterally. 

The fame denomination is likewife given two mufcles of the 
clitoris, which arifing from the fphinéter ani, advance late- 
rally along the labia, and are inferted Je of the clitoris, 
EJACUL ATORY, in anatomy, is a term applied to two 
“Jittle duéts, or canals, arifing from the canta feminales, 
The ejaculatory duéts are about an inch in length: towards 
the veliculs, they are pretty wide; but they eon tae: them- 
felvesas they approach towards the urethra, which they pe- 
netrate together. 

Some authors alfo apply the name ejaculatory to the vafa defe- 

rentia. ’ 
EICETA, called alfo Heicer#, and tree 2, heretics of 

the VIIth century, who made profeffion of the monaie life. 

From that paflage i in Exodus, where Mofes and the children 
of Ifrael are faid to have fung a fong in praife of the Lord, 
after they had paffed the Red Sea wherein their enemies had 
perithed ; the ecete concluded, that they muft fing and dance, 
to praife God aright : and as Mary the prop’ heteks, fitter of 
Mofes and Aaron, took a drum in her hand, on the fame oc- 
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cafion; and all the women did the like, t o teftify their Joy, 
by playing, beating, and dancing, ‘the 2, the better*to 
imitate ‘er condué % hercin, endeavoured to draw women 
to them to make profeffion of the monaftic life, and aff in 
their mirth. 

EJECIT infra terminum. See QUARE ejecit. 

EJECTION, the act of throwing out, or difcharging any 
thing at fore of the emunétories ; as by fteol, vomiting, or 
the like, 

Ejee TIONE firme, a writ which lies for the leffee for years 
who is ejected before the expiration of his term, either by the 
leffor, or a ftranger. 

FIGHT, piece of. See Pince of eight, 

GHT pair of nerves. See the article Nerve. 

RE, inlaw. See the article Eyre. 

ABORATION, the aé& of finifhing, or perfe&ting any 
thing with labour, and time, 

The term is chiefly ufed in medicine, where the chyle, blood 

and femen, are faid to be well elaborated, when they are well 

conditioned, have undergone all the fecre 


S$, mixions, im- 
ations and circulations neceflary to bring them to per- 


© chyle went dire&tly from its receptaculum to the breafts, 
out not be fufficiently elaborated to afford good rita 
AILK. 


EL BORAT ORY. See the article Laporarory. 
ELAST iC* 


* body is that, which by being ftruck, or ftretched, 
s figure altered ; 3 but endez aVOUrS, by y-its own force, to re- 
ume the fame, —Or, it isa fpringy body. > which when com- 
, condenfed, or the like, makes Fort to fet it felf 
t liberty ; and to repel the body that ained it.—Such 
is a fword-blade, a bow, &c. which are eafily bent, but pre- 
urn to the nd extenfion. 

rd is fo: chasns, impulfor, of 
» to impell, pur, &. See SPRING. 


auvesi 
bodies are either naiural, or ai 
‘or their ela/fic pores among @ 
ivory, and marble balls ; leather a i: 
brafs, flier, iron, and fteel chords or wiars 
hemp and flax ftrings, 
Amongtt natural bod: the principal are air, fponges, the 
branches of green trees, wool, cotton, feathers, &fc.— It is 
difputed, whether or no water have any elaffic force: the 
molt common opinion is, that it has none of it felf; and that 
if it fhew any, it is owing to the contained therein. 
The principal phenomena obferved to obtain in elaftic bode. 
are, 1. That an elgffic body, (i.e, a body perfectly elaftic, 
ty fuch there be) endeavours to reftore it felf with the fame 
force wherewith it is prefled or bent. Thus, whatever force 
is applied to bend a bow, with the fame force it ftrives to un- 
bend it felf, or return to its natural ftate. For the force, 
wherewith the ftring is drawn, is the fame with that which 
relifts the draught ;_ the bow being bent fo long, till the force 
applied, and that which refifts it, are in equilibrio. 
2. An elajftic body exerts its force equally towards all fides 
though the effect is found chiefly on that age where the re- 
fiftance is weakeft : as is evident in the cafe of a bow fhooting 
out anarrow ; a gun exploding a ball, &c. 

. Eloftic bodies, in what manner foever ftruck, or impelled, 

are infleéted, and rebound after the fame manner. Thus a 
bell yields the fame found in what manner, or on what fide 
foever it be ftruck, 
4. A body perfeétly fluid, if any fuch there be, cannot be 
elaftic ; by reafon its parts Cannot be comprefled. See FLurp. 
5. A body sebaaaet folid, if any fuch there be, cannot be 
3; in that having no pores, it is capable hf being’ com~ 
preted: See Sorip. 
6. Hard, long, flexible bodies, apt to acquire elafficity, do it 
chiefly in three manners; either by being extended, by being 
co sybeccs or by being bent. 

Bodies, in dilating themielves by their c/a/fic power, exert 
4 greater force at the beginning of their dilatation, than to- 
wards the end thereof. By reafon the bodies are more 
compreffed at firft; and the renitency is always equal to 
the compreffion, 

8. The motion, whereby compreffed bodies reftore them- 
felves, is ufually an accelerated motion, 

For the laws of motion and percuffion in ELast ic bodies, fee 
Morton, and Percussion, 

ELASTICITY, or Evasric force, in phyfi yfics, a property 
or power, in natural bo which denominates aes eloftic 5 
and by which they are reftored to the figure, and extenfion 
they had loft from any external caufe. See ELastric body. 
The caufe, or princ iple, of this important property ela/ficity, 
or fpringinefs, is varioufly affigned : the Cartefians account for 
it from the materia fubtilis making an effort to pafs through 
pores that are too narrow for it, T bus, fay they, in bending, 
or comprefling, ahard, elaftic body, ¢. gr. a bow, its parts 
recede from each Other on the convex fide, and approach on 
the concave: confequently the pores are contracted or 
ftreightened on the concave fide; and if they were before 
rouhd, 


1: thofe moft emi- 
7 bodies, are fteel, 
membranes ; 
nerves, guts, 


> 
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found, afte now, for inftance, oval : fo that the materia fub- 
tilis, or matter of the fecond element, endeavouring to pafs 
out at thofe pores, thus ftreightened, muft make an effort, at 
the fame time, to reftore the body to the ftate it was in when 
the pores were more patent and round, i, e. before the bow 
was bent: and in this confifts its e/a/ficity. 

Other later, and morse wary philofophers, account for e/a/ficity 
much after the fame manner as the Cartefians ; with this only 
difference, that in lieu of the fubtile matter of the Cartefians, 
thefe fubftitute ether, or a fine etherial medium, that per- 
vades all bodies; 

Others, fetting afide the precarious notion of a materia fubti- 
lis, account for ela/ficity from the great law of nature, attrac- 
tion, or the caufe of the cohefion of the parts of fulid and 
firm bodies, 

Thus, fay they, when a hard body is ftruck or bent, fo as 
the component parts are moved a little from each other, but 
are not quite disjoined, or broke off, or feparated fo far as 
to be out of the power of that attracting force whereby they 
cohere ; they muft certainly, on the ceflation of the external 
violence, fpring back to their former natural ftate. * 

Others refolve e/a/ticity into the preflure of the atmofphere : 
for a violent tenfion, or compreflion, though not great enough 
to feparate the conftituent particles of bodies far enough 
to let in any foreign matter, muft yet occalion many little 
vacuola between the feparated furfaces; fo that upon the re- 
moval of the force they will clofe again, by the pfeflure of 
the aerial fluid upon the external parts. 

Laftly, others attribute the elafticity of all hard bodies to the 
power of refilition in the air included within them. And fo 
make the e/a/tic force of the air, the principle of e/a/licity in 
all other bodies, 

Laws of Evasriciry.—To enquire a little more exprefly 
into the nature and laws of cla/fictty, we {hall contider the 
phenomena thereof, Let it be premifed, then, that all the 
bodies wherein this power is obferved, do confift, or may be 
conceived to confift, of fmall threads, or fibres, which, laid 
together, conftitute fuch bodies. To examine e/a/fictty ,there- 
fore, in its moft fimple cafe, we had beft confider it in mu- 


fical ftrings, or chords, and particularly in thofe of metal ; for 
thofe of cat-gut, having a fpiral twift, cannot be conlidered 
as the fibres whereof bodies are formed. 

Now the e/aflicity of a fibre, or chord, confifts in this, that 
it may be ftretched or extended; and that upon removing the 
force whereby it was ftretched, or lengthened, it returns again 
to its former dimentions. Fibres have no elafficity, unlefs they 
be extended with a certain force; as appears in lax chords, 
which may be moved a little out of their pofition, without 
endeavouring to recover it. Though what the degree of ten- 
fion is, neceflary for ela/ficity to commence, is not yet deter- 
mined by experiment. Add, that when a fibre is too far 
ftretched, it lofes its e/a/ficity ; though here too, the degree 
of tenfion that deftroys ela/ficity is unknown. But it is cer- 


tain, e/a/icity depends on tenfion, and is confined within a 
certain {phere, or boundary thereof on either fide, ‘ 
This, if itdo not give us the proper adequate caufe of elafti- 
city, yet thews us the difference between elaffic and unelajfic 
bodies ; how it is that a body lofes its e/a/ficity ; and how a 
body, deftitute of any fuch force, comes to acquire it.— Thus, Ja 
plate of metal, by repeated blows of a hammer, becomes 
elaftic; and being heated, again lofes that property. 

Between the limits of tenfion, wherewith ela/licity is termi- 
nated, there are different forces required to give different de- 
grees of tenfion, in order to ftretch chords to certain lengths, 
What the proportion of thefe forces is, can only be deter- 
mined by experiments made with chords of metal, But as the 
lengthenings of fuch chords are fearce fentible, the propor- 
tions cannot be directly meafured ; buta particular apparatus, 
and a kind of circuit, are neceflary to arrive thereat. Dr. 
s’Gravefande has taken a good deal of pains, in order to fix 
thefe laws, the refult of whofe experiments are as follow. 

1. That the weight, whereby a fibre is increafed a certain 
length, by ftretching, is in different degrees of tenfion, as 
the tenfion itfelf: if, e, gr. there be three fibres of the fame 


kind, length, and thicknefs, whofe tenfions are as 1, 2, 
and 3; any weights, in the fame proportion, will ftretch 
them equally. 
2. That the leaft lengthening of the fame fibres are to one 
another, nearly as the forces whereby the fibres are lengthen- 
ed... Which property may likewife be applied to their in- 
flexion. 

3- In chords of the fame kind, and thicknefs, and which are 
equally ftretched, but of different lengths, the lengthenings 
produced by fuperadding equal weights, are to one another as 
the lengths. of the chords. Which arifes hence, that the 
chord is lengthened in all its parts: confequently the lengthen- 
ing of awhole chord is double the lengthening of half of it, 
or a chord of half the length. 

4. Fibres of the fame kind, but of different thickneffes, may be 
compared together after the like manner; only confidering 
ay as eealiige of. a greater or lefs numberof fine fibres of 

oL.t, 


Bas yA 
the fame thicknefs ; the number whereof muft be taken in 
the ratio of the folidity of thofe fibres, 7. ¢. 
the diameters, or as the weights of thefe-fibres, when their 
lengths are eqi Such fibres, of confequence, will be équal- 
fy itretched by forces that are in the fame ratio of the fquares 
of the diameters ; which fame ratio, is likewife required be- 
tween the forces whereby the chords are inflected, that the 
fagittze may be equal in the given fibres. 
5. The motion of a ftretched fibre agrees with the motion 
of a body vibrating in a cycloid ; and how, unequal foever 
the vibrations are, they are all regularly performed in the 
fame time. : 
6. In two equal chords, unequally ftretched, unequal forces 
are required to infle& them equally. _ Their motions may be 
compared to thofe of two pendulums, ribing fimilar cy~ 
cloids, by different forces, Confequently, the iquares of the 
times of the vibrations of the fibres are to each other inyerfe- 
ly, as the forces whereby they are equally infleted, which 
are as the weights by which the chords are ftretched, 
7, The motions of fimilar chords, equally ftretched, but of 
different lengths, may be compared with that of pendulums 
after another Manner; for as the times. of the vibrations are 
to be confidered, the celerities alfo, wherewith the chords are 
moved, muft be confidered. Now thele celerities are to one 
another direétly as the weights whereby the chords are infleét- 
ed, and inverfely as the quantities of matter in the chords 3 
that is, inverfely as their lengths, The celerities, therefore, 
are in an inverle duplicate ratio of thofe lengths ; that is, they 
are inverfely as the {quares of the lengths: and the {quares of 
the times of the vibrations, are likewife in the inverfe ratio: 
Confequently, the lengths of the chords will be as the times 
of the vibrations, 
Llaftic Jamine, or plates may be confidered as congeries’s, or 
bundles of ela/fic chords, | When the plate is inflected, fome 
fibres are lengthened ; and there are unequal lengthenings in 
feveral points of the fame plate. 
The curve formed by the infected plate, is eafily determined 
from what has been fhewn concerning chords. In effect, in the 
vibrations of fuch plate, or {pring, the motion thereof is ac- 
celerated, after the fame manner as the motion of a chord, 
and of a pendulum in acycloid, are accelerated. And the 
vibrations of fuch {prings are all performed in the {ame time. 
Llaftic balls, {pheres, @c. may be confidered as confifting of 
feveral ela/tic plates, or {prings; and the introceffions, or 
yieldings inward of any point thereof, are proportionable, to 
the forces wherewith the body is comprefled, 

The ELASTICITY of fluids is accounted for, from their particles 
being all endowed with a centrifugal force; whence Sir Ifaac 
Newton, prop. 23, lib. 2, demonftrates,that particles, which 
mutually avoid, or fly off from one another by fuch forces 
as are reciprocally proportional to the diftances of their center, 
will always compofe an ela/fic fluid, whole denfity fhall be 
proportional to its compreffion ; and vice verfa, if any fluid 
be compofed of particles, that fly off and avoid one another, 
and hath its denfity proportional to its compreffion; then the 
centrifugal forces of thofe particles will be reciprocally, as the 
diftances of their centers. 

Evasticity of the air, is the force wherewith that element 
dilates it felf, upon removing the force whereby it was before 


as the (quares of 


comprefled, 
Thee y or [pring of the air, was firlt difcovered by the 
great Galileo, Its exiftence is proved by this experiment of 


that philofopher: an extraordinary quantity of air, being in- 
truded by means of a fyringe into a glafs or metal ball, tilt 
fuch time as the ball, with this acceflion of air, weigh con- 
fiderably more in the balance than it did before 3 upon open- 
ing the mouth thereof, the air rufhes out, till the ball fink 
to its former weight. 
For hence we argue, that there is juft fo much air gone out, 
as compreffed air had been crouded in. Air, therefore, re~ 
turns to its former degree of expanfion, upon removing the 
force that comprefled, or refifted its expanfion ; and confe- 
quently it is endued with an ela/fic force, 
It muft be added, that as the air is found to rufh out, in eve- 
ry fituation, or direction of the orifice ; the elaftic force of the 
air acts every way, or in every direction, 
The elaficity of the air making a confi 
new pneumatics, we fhall here give 
thereof. 
1. The elaflicity of the lower is equal to the weight of 
all the upper incumbent air. For the upper air is eafily 
proved to prefs on the lower. 
And the elafficity of the air, hasalready been fhewn equal to 
the comprefling power: whence it follows, that the elafticity 
of the air is equal to the weight of the whole incumbent ate 
mofphere, 
Hence, as the weight of the upper air, incumbent on the 
lower, is equal to. the weight of a column of water of the 
fame diameter witb. the column.of air, and the altitude of 3r 
feet ; or toa column of mercury 28 inches high; the {pring of 
the lower air is, equal to the fame column of water, or mercury. 
3 Hh Hence, 
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Hence, again, the {pring of the air, included ima veffely & | 
is likewife equal to the weight of the whole incumbent atmo- 
fphere. Confequently the air, included in a veffel, pretles 
with the fame force, as the weight of the atmofphere. And, | 
therefore, the ela/ficity of the included air, is able to fuftain 

mercury to the height of 28: inches, and water to the height 

of 31 feet, in an empty tube. See Arr-Pumr. — ‘ 

2. The elaflic force of air comprefled, is to that of the fame 

air dilated ; reciprocally, as the bulk of the dilated air to that 

of the comprefled air. © AE : 

For the ela/ficity of air more comprefied, is to that of air lefs 

compreffed ;' as the weight incumbent on that, to the weight 

incumbent on this. But the bulks of more, and lefs com- 

prefled air, are in the fame reciprocal ratio of thefe weights 

‘Therefore the elafic force, &c. 

Flence the ela/ficity of air more comprefled,. is Rronger than 
that of air lefs comprefled. 

3. The elafticity of more comprefted air, is to that of air lefs 
comprefled, ceteris paribus, as the mals, or quantity of more 
compreffed air, is to a mafs of air lefs comprefled of the fame 
bulk. ’ 

4. The ratio of the fpace filled by air preffed only by the 
weight of the atmofphere, tothe fpace it is reduced into by 
n, being given; to determine the ela/ffic 


further compreffi 
force of the compreffed air. 

Since the fpring of the air, preffed only by the weight of the 
atmofphere, is equal to the weight of a column of mercury, 
of the fame bafe with the column of air, and of the height of 
28 inches; to the bulk of the compreffed air, that of the air 
not comprefled, and the w t of the column of mercury ; 
feck a fourth proportional: this will exprefs the quantity of 
the ela/ic force in the comprefled 
Hence, fubtraGting the weight of 
from the quantity of the e/a/fic hus determined, the 
yemainder is the force of e/a/ whereby it exceeds the re- 
fiftance of the weight of the atmofphi 
5. Heat increafes the elaflicity of the air; and cold diminifhes 
ic. See Hear, and Cor 
6. The elaffic force of the air, whereby it is expanded, in ra- 
tion, is to the ela/ficity of the air condenfed ; as the bulk 

of rarefied air, to the bulk of conden/ed air. 
ELATERIUM *, EAATHPION, in pharmacy, a violently 
purgative medicine, prepared from the wild cucumber. 


o 


> column of mercury 
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* The word is formed from the Greek, eraurw, Limpel, agi- 
tate, &c. 
Elaterium is made of the juice of the fruit, forced out with 
the finger, which fuffered to ftand fome time lets fall a fedi- 
ment, which carefully dried on chalk ftones is the elaterium, 
Elaterium is a vigorous purge, and is fometimes ufed in lethar- 
gies, pallies and hypochondriacal melancholies, 

ELBOW, the outer angle made by the flexure, or bend of 
the arm, 
That eminence, whereon the arm refts, called by us e/bow, 
is by the Latins called cubitus, and the Greeks eyxer, and by 

ov. 


others, oA¢z. 

Exsow, is alfo ufed by architeéts, mafons, Se. for an obtufe 
angle of a wall, building, or road, which diverts it from its 
right-line. 

ELCESAITES, Hencesarres, or EvcnsaraAns, as The- 
odoret calls them, ancient heretics thus denominated from 
their great prophet B/:e/ai. 
This Elcefai, by others call 
of T rajan, gave into the fentiments of the Ebionites, touch- 
ing Jefus Chrift; though he altered and reformed them in 
fome things, to denominate himfelf the author of a fet, 
His fundamental doétrines were, that Jefus Cbrift, who was 
born from the beginning of the world, had appeared from 
time to time under diverfe bodies; that he was a ccleftial 
power, or virtue, called the Chri/t, whereof the Holy Spirit 
was fifter ; (note the Hebrew word for fpirit, is feminine) and 
that both of them had defcended into Jefus the fon of Mary. 


The Elcefaites, according to St. Epiphanius, were by fome} E 


alfo called Samp/eans, from the Hebrew word, fames, fun, 

Scaliger was notorioufly miftaken, in holding that Elxai 
‘was no more than £ or Effene; on which (uppofition he 
made the E/cefaites the fame with the feét of Effenes, which 
is contrary to all antiquity 
Origen makes mention of the Hlcefaites, in one of his homi- 
lies, asa herely newly rifen, The retainers hereto, fays he, 
do not admit all the books of the canon, but only fome of 
them. They allow fome paflages out of the Old Teftament 
and the evangelifts, but reject all the epiftles of St. Paul. 


Add, that they have produced a book, which they pretend ELECTION, a choice mad 


defcended to them from heaven ; and maintain, that who- 
ever perform what is enjoined therein, fhall obtain pardon of 
all their fins, See Eufebius, Hi, Lib. VI. c. 38. who re- 
marks, that this herefy became extin& almoft as foon as it 
arofe, 

St. Epiphanius is very full on the fubje& of this fe@, Her. 
1g. where he obferves,. that E/xai was a Jew by birth, and 
that not being able to live according to the law of Mofes, he 


Elxai, who lived in the time ELECAMPANE wine. 


E 

ented new opinions, and got him 
a profefled enemy of virginity, and obli 
his doétrine to marry, He tutored them to hypoc 
times of perfecution ; pretending it wa ful to adore 
_provided the heart had no fhare thereia, 

ELDERS, Seniors, in the Jewith hiftory, were the moft con- 
fiderable perfons for age, experience, and virtue, among that 
ancient people,— Motes, we read, aflembled the e/ders of the 
people together,and acquainted them with what the Lord had 
commanded. 

Long afterwards, thofe who held the firft rank in the 
gogues, were ufually called zekenim, elders, in imitation of 
the 70 elders, whom Mofes eitablifhed for the judges of the. 
Sanhedrin, 

The prefident, or chief, had in a particular manner the ap- 
pellation of e/der,being, as it were, the decanus feniorum, dean 
of the elders. 

In the affemblies of the primitive chriftians, thofe who held 
the firft place, or rank, aflumed the denomination of pref- 
byters, or elders. For the word presbyteri, which occurs fo 
frequently in the Old Teftament, and which includes alike 
both bifhops and priefts, does properly fignify e/ders, See M. 
Simon’s obfervation thereon, in his Supplement aux ceremonies 
des Fuifs. 

The prefident, or bifhop, as being the chief of the elders, did 
likewife affume the denomination of e/der : whence it is, that 
in the New Teftament the name di/hop is frequently confound- 
ed with that of presbyter, See Bishop and PResByY TER. 
For the like reafon, the council of the firft churches, was 
called presbyterium, or council of the e/ders, where the bifhop 
pretided in quality of firft c/der, being feated in the middle of 
the other e/ders. The pricfts, or e/ders, who fate by him, had 
each his judge’s chair ; for which reafon they are called by the 
fathers, affefJores epifcoporum. Nothing of any importance was 
done, till it had firft been examined, and refolved in this 
affembly, where the bifhop only made one body with the 
other e/ders, or priefts; the jurifdiétion which 7 now call 
epifcopal, not being then dependant on the bifhop alone, but 
on all the e/ders, over whom he was only the prefident. 

Expers, is alfo a denomination ftill retained in the presby- 
terian difcipline. 

The elders are officers, who, in conjunction with the paftors, 
or minifters, and deacons, compote the confiftories, or kitk- 
feffions, meeting to confider, infpect and regulate matters of 
religion and difcipline. They are chofe from among the peo- 
ple, and are received publickly with fomewhat of ceremony. 
In Scotland, there are an indefinite number of e/ders in each 
parifh, generally about twelve. 
Chamberlayne makes mention of a ruling elder in each parifh, 
chofe by the kirk-feffion; the congregation afterwards ap- 
proving the choice, after a ftriét fcrutiny into his life and 
manners. He adds, that the minifter ordains him; and that 
his office is for life; his bufinefs being to aflift the minifter in 
overfeeing and correéting the manners of the people; to at- 
tend him in vifiting, catechifing, praying for the fick, in pri- 
vate admonitions, and at the communion table. 
But this we apprehend to bea miftake ; what that author fays 
of ruling elders, belonging properly to the /imple elders. As to 
ruling elders, there are no fuch things, but in the general 
mblies, where they appear as reprefentatives of the reft. 

See Kirk-Seffions, Synop, and PRESBYTERY. 

See the article WriNnE. 

LECT, chofen, in theology, particularly in the fcriptures, is 

applied to the faints, the predeftinated, —In which fenfe, the 

eleé? are thofe perfons whom God has chofen to beftow the 
glory of heaven upon. 

The apoftles alfoapply the word to the primitive chriftians.— 

In which fenfe, the e/ed? are thofe chofen and admitted to the 
favour and blefling of chriftianity. 

God, who has predeftinated the eled? to glory, has likewife 
predeftinated them to fanétification. 

LECT, is likewife applied to archbifhops, bifhops, and other 

officers, who are chofen, but not yet confecrated, or atually 
invefted with their office or jurifdiction. 

‘The emperor is faid to be eleé&, before he is inaugurated and 
crowned: a lord mayor is elec, before his predeceflor’s mayo~ 
ralty is expired, or the fword is put in his hands, 

Philip of Savoy was five years archbifhop of Lyons, without 
ever being ordained or confecrated; after which he quitted 
his archbifhopric to marry the countefs of Burgundy. All 
that time he bore the title and quality of archbifhop eleé of 
Lyons, eleétus Lugdunenfi ‘ 


E 


idols, 


fyna- 


e of any thing, or perfon, whereby 
ir is preferred to fome other. 

There feems this difference, however, between choice and 
election, that election has ufually a regard to a company, or 
community, which makes the choice ; whereas choice is fel- 
dom ufed, but when a fingle petfon makes it. 

We fay, the eletion of a bifhop, a member of parliament, 
fc. See BrsHor, PARLIAMENT, We. 4 

The moft folemn. sled is that of a pape; which is per- 
formed 


ELE 
formed by the cardinals, in four feveral maniers.—The firtt, 
by the Holy Spirit, as they call it; when the firft cardinal 
who fpeaks, having given his vote for any perfon, proceeds 
to the adoration, and proclaims him pope, as by a fudden in- 
fpiration of the Holy Ghoft. In which cafe, he is deemed 
duly eleéed, if all, orat leaft two thirds of the aflembly be 
confenting thereto, , 
The fecond, by Compromile, when the whole college pitches 
on three cardinals, to whom they give a power of nominating 
the pope ; which power expires upon the burning out of a 
candle lighted on that occafion, 
The third, by way of Poll or Scrutiny, which laf is the moft 
ufual; the cardinals throwing fealed tickets, wherein their 
Votes are wrote, into a chalice, or cup, placed on the altar. 
Two thirds of the votes are required to determine an ¢leclion 
by ferutiny. , 
The fourth is by way of Acceffion; when, the votes being 
too much divided to eleét any body, fome of the cardinals, 
defift from their frft fuffrage, and accede, that is, give their 
voices to him, who has already the majority by feru- 
tiny, 
The way of acceffion, however, is always added to the fcru- 
tiny; it being the con{tant praétice for all the cardinals, to 
give their voices, after the laft fcrutiny, to him whom they 
find to have the plurality already. So that all eleétions 
popes are, with the unanimous confent of all the cardi- 
nals. 

ELecrion, isalfo the ftate of a perfon who is left to his own 
free will, to take ordo either one thing, or another, which 
hepleafes. See Liperry. 

Execrion, in theology, fignifies the choice which God, of his 
good pleafure, makes of angels or men, for the objects of 
mercy, and grace, 

The election of the Jews, was the choice God made of that 
people to be more immediately attached to his worfhip and 
fervice, and for the Meflfiah to be born thereof, 

ELecrion alfo, fometimes, fignifies a predeftination to grace 
and glory 5 and fometimes to glory only. 

It is an article of faith, that prede(tination to grace is gratui- 
tous, merely and fimply fo: gratia quia gratis data. But the 
divines are much divided as to the point, whether eleéicn to 
glory be gratuitous, or whether it fuppofe obedience and good 
works, i.e. whether it be before, or after the previfion of our 
obedience ? 

Some hold that it is before, and after, at the fame time: it is 
before the previfion of our obedience, as glory is intended as 
antecedent to our obedience: And it is after, as this glory is 
intended us as a reward, and of confequence, as a fequel of 
our’obedience. See Grace, and REpRopaTIoN. 

Execrion, isalfo uled for a part of pharmacy ; being that 
which teaches how to chufe the medicinal fimples, drugs, &c. 
and to diftinguifh the good from the bad. G 
Some diftinguith a general election, which gives the rules and 
marks for all medicines in general ; and a particular one for 
each medicine in particular, Pomet, in his hiftory of drugs, 
gives very good rules for this ¢leétion. 

ELECTIVE, fomething that is done, or pafles by election. 

The empire of Germany was hereditary in time of Charle- 
maign ; and did not become elective, till after the death of 
Louis the Id. the laft of the race of Charlemaign in the em- 
pire. Indeed, it was not entirely e/eive till the time of 
Frederic II, in 1210. 
Some benefices are eleé?ive, others collative. Municipal offices 
in England, are generally elective; in Spain, venal: Poland 
is an elective kingdom. , All prelatures in France are elective, 
fince the Concordat. 

ELECTOR *, a perfon who has a tight to elec?, or choofe 
another to an office, honour, €¥c. 

* The word is formed of the Latin, el'gere, to choofe. 
We fay, the elecfors of a burgefs, a knight of the fhire, a 
grand matter of an order, Ec. 

Erxcronr, is particularly, and by way of eminence, applied to 
certain princes of Germany, in whom lies the right of eleét- 
ing the emperor ; being all fovereigns, and the principal mem- 
bers of the empire. 

The origin of electors is not well known: fome refer it to the 
time of Otho III. in the year 997 ; others to Frederic H. who 
died in 12505 and others, to Ralph of Hapsburg, founder of 
the houfe of Auftria, in the year 1280. 

Their number, however, was unfettled, at leaft till the time 
of Frederic IT, in the 13th century. The golden bull, pub- 
jithed by Charles IV. in 1356, fixed the number of ¢ledors 
to feven; three of them eccleliattics, viz. the archbifhops of 
Mentz, Treves, and Cologne ; and four feculars, viz. the 
king of Bohemia, the count palatine of the Rhine, the duke 
of Saxony, and the marquefs of Brandenburgh. By the 
treaty of Munfter, in 1648, this order was changed : 
the duke of Bavaria being put in the place of the count pa- 


Tatine, andan eighth electorate ereSted for the count pala- 
tine. 

In the year 1692, a ninth electorate was created by the em- 
peror Leopold, in favour of Erneft duke of Hanover, under 
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the ticle of eeGor of Brunfwice Some oppofition was hada 
to this eleG@tion ; and the princes of Germany ftood out. for 
fome time, and refuled to acknowledge it. But they after. 
wards acquiefced in it, and it has been fince recognifed by all 
the foreign princes, The king of France did it at laft by the 
treaty of Raftad. 

The feveral 
of Men 
and gives his yore before an 


‘orsareas follow: the gear 
3 he convokes the ftates, 
y of the reft, The eledor of 
Cologne, is grand chancellor of It ly, and confecrates the em- 
peror. The elecdor of Treves, is grand chancellor of the 
Gauls, and confers the impolition of hands on the emperor 
The count palatine of the Rhine is grand mafter of the impé 
rial palace, and prefents the emperor with a globe at his coro- 
nation, The marque(s of Branden ghis grand chamber- 
lain, and puts the ring on the emperor’s finger. The duke of 
Saxony, now king of Poland, is grand marfhal, and gives 
the {word to the emperor, 


} 
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The king of Bohemia, who was 
anciently only duke, is grand butler, and puts Charlemaign’s 
crown on the emperor’s head.  Laffly, the electar of Ha- 
hover, now king of Great Britain, is arch-treafurer 5 though 
firft erected under the title of ftandard-bearer of the empire. 

ELECTORAL, fomething relating, or belonging to an 
eleétor, 

The éleoral prince is the cldeft fon 
fumptive heir of his dignity. 
Eleétors are always addre 
neffis, 

The elecoral collese, confifting of all the eleSors of the em- 
pire, is the moft illuftrious a auguft body in Europe. Bel- 
larmin and Baronius attribute the inftitution of the eleforal 
college to pope Gregory V. and the emperor Otho IIT. in the 
Xth century. Of which opinion, are the generality of hifto- 
rians, and particularly the canonitts, Wicquefort is of ano- 
ther fentiment ; and endeavours to make it appear, from the 
elections of the fiicceeding princes, that the number of elec- 
tors was not then fixed; nor the eleéforal dignity annexed to 
any particular principalities; exclufive of the other princes of 
Germany. He adds, that there was nothing fettled with re- 
gard hereto before Charles 1V. and that the publication cf his 
golden bull, was only to prevent fehifms, and fecure the re- 
pole of the kingdom by a regulation in form. 

It was the golden bull, therefore, publifhed in 1356, that con- 
flituted the electoral college, and reduced the number of elec- 
tors to feven, 

Evecrorat Crown, or Coronet, is a fearlet cap, turned up 
with ermine, and clofed with a femi-circie of gold, all covered 
with pearls, On the top of it there is a globe with a crofs 
thereon, 

ELECTORATE, the dignity of an ele&tor, with the terri- 
tory, or dominions, to which that quality is annexed, See 
Exector, 
We fay, the eleorate of Saxony, of Bavaria, &c. Theem- 
peror, of his own fpecial authority, in the year 1692, eredted 
a ninth elegtorate, in favour of the houfe of Brunfwic-Lu- 
nenburg, he princes, who difputed the validity of this 
ele€tion, were called the oppofers of the ninth eleForate. 
Though the cuftom ordinarily be, in Germany, for the fons 

of princes to fhare their father’s lands, and territories among 
them ; thofe whereto the e/eéorate is annexed, are not ufed 
to be divided ; bur pals entire to the eldeft fon, who fucceeds 
to the elearate, 

ELECTRICITY, or Erectritar Forte, is that power, 
or property, whereby amber, jet, fealing-wax, agate, glafe, 
and moft kinds of precious ftones, attraét itraws; paper, and 
other light bodies to themfelves, 

Elecricity differs ftom magnetifm in this, that the latter only 
attracts iron, whereas the former indifferently attiaéts moit 
kinds of bodies ; though the effeé is principally fenfible in 
light ones, 

‘The Peripateties hold this power to confiftin I know not what 
fecret quality, or fympatheti¢ power, fublifting between the 
afnber, e. gr. and the ftraw, and refulting from the fubftan- 
tial form of each. 

But the later philofophers generally agree to make it the effect 
of a corporeal efluvium, emitted from, and returning to, the 
electrical body. Though as to the nature of thele flu a, and 
the manner of their aéting, they are hitherto greatly divided. 
Some, with Cabeus, fuppofe aétual fleams to iffue out of the 
electrical body, when agitated by attrition ; and that thefe 
difcufs and repel the ambient air, which, after ict has been 
driven off a little way, makesas it were a little vor tex, by the 
refiftance it meets withal in the remoter air, to which thefe 
eleé?rical fteams did not reach: and that thele ffeams fh inking: 
quickly back again to the attracting body, do, in their return, 
attraét and bring along with them fuch light and finall bodies 
as they meet in their way. 

Others, with Dr, Gilbert, Gaffendus, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
&c, hold, that on rubbing, or chafing, the eleftrical body is 
made to emit rays, or fibres, of an unétuous nature ; which 
coming to be condenfed and cooled by the ambient air, do lole 
their agitation, and fo fhrink baek again into the 


of anelegtor, and the pre- 
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twhich they fallied ; and by that means carry along with them 
fuch light and {mall bodies, as happen to be fattened, or ftick- 
ing to their further ends. Gaflendus adds, that thefe unétu- 
ous efluvia being emitted all manner of ways, do frequently 
decuflate, or crofs each other; and by that means take the 
better hold of ftraw, &c, 

The Cartefians, not being able to imagine how fo hard and 
brittle a body as glafs fhould emit efluvia, attribute e/eé?ri- 
city to the globules of the firft element 5 which breaking out | 
through the pores, or chinks of the body, like little darts or 
fwords, and not meeting with proper meatus’s, or paflages in 
the air, return whence they came, and carry the little bodies, 
whofe pores they happen to enter, and be entangled in, along 
with them. 

Mr. Boyle, Mr. Hauksbee, &'c, have made a number of ex- 
periments, to afcertain the nature, and laws of eleéfricity ; the 
refult whereof may be fummed up under the following ar- 
ticles. 

x. That eleéfrical bodies do not at all, or very rarely attract, 
except when warmed, and thereby follicited to emit effluvia 
more copioufly. 

Mr. Hauksbee, having heated a glafs tube, of about an inch 
diameter, and 30 inches long, by rubbing it vehemently on 
paper, and then applying it to feveral pieces of leaf brafs, found 
that they were no fooner within the {phere of activity of the 
effluvia emitted by the tube, than they began to be put into 
very brifk and furprizing motions ; would leap towards the 
tube, evenat the diftance of 12 or 14.inches; would fometimes 
adhere, and faften to the tube, fettle on’ its furface, and there 
remain quiet: and fometimes be thrown off from it with a 
great force. And thus would they bealternately attracted and 
repelled, for feveral times fucceffi ely. Sometimes, again, they 
would move flowly toward the tube ; fometimes, they would 
remain fufpended between the tube and the table they were 
firftlaidon ; and fometimes would lide along in the direction 
of the fide of the tube, without touching it. 

2. That bodies, warmed by fire, do not attract fo forcibly, as 
when heated by rubbing ; though if they be firft heated, and 
then rubbed, they will attract the more ftrongly, 

Mr. Hauksbee aflures us, that the hotter he made the tube by 


rubbing, 
it felf: but that this would anfwer in proportion, to any de- 


gree of heat excited, he will not undertake. When the tube 


was rendered the hotteft by the ftrongeft attrition, the force ELECTUARY *, in pharmacy, 


of the efluvia was rendered manifeft to another fenfe, namely 
that of feeling, being plainly perceived on the face, or any 
other tender part, making {trokes or impulfes on the fkin, 
much like thofe made by pufhing a number of limber hairs 
againft it. 

3. That terfion or wiping, is almoff univer ally neceffary, as 
well as attrition or rubbing, to produce eled?ricity ; by reafon 
the efluvia can more readily efcape, when there is nothing to 
ftop up, or choak the pores. 

4. That the interpofition of the fineftlinnen, as muflin, gaufe, 
or the like, will totally hinder the operation of e/ec?rical bodies. 
5. The effect is lefS fenfible in thick and cloudy weatk 
For the air being clogged with vapours avd exhalations raifed 
from below, the refiftance the electrical efluvia meet withal, 
muit be greater than when the air is free of any fuch impedi- 
ments, Hence, alfo, in all probability, arifes the neceflity of 
terfion ; the watry particles being apt to run together, and 
condenfe on the furface of the body, and fo toobftruct the paf- 
fage of the effluvia. 

6. Eleérical bodies are more forcible, ceteris paribus, in hot 
weather than in cold, in, fummer than in winter; by reafon 
the more vigorous action of the folar rays, does more effectu- 
ally fhake the parts of bodies, and unlock the pores, and fo 
make room for a more plentiful emiflion of efluvia, Befide, 
that in warmer weather, the medium being rarer, makes lefs 
oppofition to the paflage of the efluvia. 

7. The air being exhaufted out of the tube, it lofes almoft all 
its eled?ricity: fo that though rubbed, and heated more vehe- 
mently, and leaf-gold applied nearer than ufual, it fearce at- 
traéts at all. And what little attraction remains, Mr. Hauks- 
beeconjeCtures, may arife from the little portion of air remain- 
ing in the tube; and fo the attra€tion may continuein proporti- 
on to the quantity of air. When the air is let into the tube 
again, the attractive power is. immediately reftored ; and that 
before any new attrition can be given,the cube, or before it be 
removed from the diftance and pofition it was in when exhauit- 
ed. Mr, Boyle, however, found that a, piece of amber did 
fenfibly attraét when. the air was pumped out of the receiver, 
8. Eleérical bodies attract all things indifferently, whereas the} 
magnet draws only iron and fteel. 

g. A large piece of very electrical amber being fufpended by a 
filken thread, and one end of it rubbed ftrongly on a little 


cufhion ; the cufhion being brought nearer,, towards the am- | ELEGANCE, Execancy, denotes a manner of doing, or 


ber at reft, will plainly make the amber tend towards it, and | 
follow it. Whence it appears that the eledfrical body is attrac- 
ted by the other bodies, as well as it attracts them. And 
that it is only by accident that the fall attracted: bodies. ap- | 
proach to, the e/eé?rical ones, | 
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ro. After an eleéfrical body has been well rubbed, there is a 
certain nick of time in which the light body, inftead of being 
attracted, will be a€tually repelled, or driven away from the 
eleftrical one, by the effluvia going brifkly out, and not re- 
turning 
Mr. Hauskbee affures us, that two pieces of leaf gold would 
be fometimes thrown off from his tube with a great force, ever 
to the diftance of fix or feven inches. And thus, not only 
when they adhered to the furface of the tube, would they be 
fuddenly and precipitantly driven from it; but alfo in their 
motion of afcent towards it. 
11. Aglafsglobe, being contrived to be whirled round, with 
itsaxis parallel to the horizon, anda femi-circle of wire fitted 
round the upper hemifphere thereof, at the diftance of four or 
five inches, with feveral pieces of woollen thread hung there- 
on, of fuch lengths, as that when extended in a direétion to- 
wards the centre of the glafs, they would reach within an inch 
of the circumference thereof; but when left at liberty, hung 
down in a parallel pofition: upon applying the hand, and fo 
adding an attrition to the former rotation, the threads prefent- 
ly began to change their dire€tion, and all harmonioufly point- 
ed to the centre of the globe; and toput it paft doubt, that this 
effe& depended on the attrition, the experimentator, by fhift- 
ing the place of the attrition hither and thither, could draw the 
threads towards this or that end of the globe, though they all 
ftill went uniformly converging towards fome centre, in the 
axis thereof ; and fo formed a kind of conical furface. 
The fame ph#nomena followed upon fhifting the wire, and 
putting it on the lawer hemifphere. Add, that upon fufpend- 
ing the motion and attrition, the threads would continue in 
their ftrait direét pofture for the {pace of four or five minutes. 
And in the mean time, if the finger, or any other body, were 
applied near the extremity, or points of the threads, they 
would avoid and fly from the fame: but if applied about an 
inch diftance from the end of fuch thread, the thread would 
ufually be attracted towards it, Since thefe a multitude of 
other curious experiments have been made. See Supplement, 
article ELECTRICITY. , 
ELECTRUM, - is fometimes ufed for amber. 
AMBER. 


See the article 


to the greater diftance did theattraétive forceextend } ELecrRuM more frequently fignifies a mix’d metal of great 


value amoneft the ancients. 
Pot. & Qualitate. cap. IX. 


See Gottlieb Rink de vet, Num. 


a form of medicine, com- 
pofed of powders and other ingredients, incorporated with 
fome conferve, honey, or fyrup; to be divided into. dofes, 
like bolus’s, when taken, 


* Some will have it thus called, by reafon all the parts, or in- 
gredients it confilts of, fhould be well chofen; from the Latin 
verb eligere, to choofe, whence e/edus, chofen. Others derive 
it from /ac; and accordingly the Greeks, under the Eaftern 
empire, called it Awx]seceoy. Scaliger derives it from 
Jick, and calls it in Latin, elin@um. Voflius obferves, 
all the remedies prefcribed for the fick, as well as the con- 
fcétions taken by way of regale, were called by the Gre 

! #]a, of the vi / 

he, was formed the Latin e/eYarium, and aftery 

m. ‘This conjecture he fupports from the laws of Sic’ 

where it is ordained, that e/edtwaries, fyrups, and other reme 

dies, be prepared after the legal manner. The Bollandifts, 
relate this etymology, feem to confirm it. 4. Sa 

Mart. TU. p. 131. 


Eleuaries are either foft, or folid; and of each kind, fome 
are alterative, others corroborative, others purgative, &c,— 
Phe /oft are of the confiftence of honey, and may confift of 
three ounces of powder to a pound of honey or conferye and 
fyrup. 

The purgatives are ufually of the foft kind: but the corrobo- 
rative only admit of x or 1+ ounce of powders to five or ‘fix 
ounces of conferve, with a proper quantity of fyrup. 

Among the {oft e/ecfuaries of the fhops, are reckoned Venice 
treacle, mithridate, theconfection of hamech, that of alkermes, 
the catholicon,.diaprunum, diaphcenicum, Galen’s hiera picra, 
é¢, which. fee explained under their refpective articles. 
Among the folid eleéfuaries, are reckoned thofe of carthamum 
rofe juice, violet juice, é&e. M. Lemery reckons up about 
120 forts of eleétuaries, and befide thefe there is an infinite” 
variety in extemporaneous prefcriptions, 


be paid for every plough in England, towards the fupport of 
the poor.—Sometimes it isalfo called elcema/jna regis, becaule 
firft appointed by the king, if 5 

» is alfo ufed for the poffeffions belon 


ging to 
churches. Ams, and Frank Almoign. fo mon 
ELEEMOSYNARIA, See the article Amery. 
EC . or 
faying things politely, agreeably, and with choice. 
With choice, fo as to rife above the common manners; po- 


litely, fo as to ftrike people of a delicate tafte; and agreeably, 
fo as to diffule a relifh which hits every body. 7 i 


Poetical, 
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Poetical elégancies, elegantia poetice, are of fervice to fcholars 
in making their verfes: by being too regular in the gramma- 
tical conftruction, we lofe certain licences, wherein the e/e- 
gance of language confifts. Elegance, though irregular, is 
better than regularity without e/egance. 
The elegance of a painting is not founded on the correétnefs 
ofthe defign, as appears in Raphael and the Antique. It is 
moft felt in works otherwife carelefs and inaccurate ; as in 
Corregio, where, fpite of all the defects as to juftne&s of de- 
fign, there is an elegance even in the manner of the defign it 
felf, as well as in the turn of the attitudes, &c, 
The elegance of a defign, is a manner which embellifhes, and 
heightens objects either as to their form, or colour, or both; 
without deftroying or perverting the truth. 

ELEGIAC, in the Latin poetry, fomething that belongs to 
elegy. 

Elegiac verfes, Bazys, are alterhately hexameter, and peitta- 
meter, ' 

Quintilian efteems Tibullus the top of the elegiac poets: but 
the younger Pliny gives the preference to Propertius, They 
have each of them reafon on their fide ; and one might make 
a third choice, as juit as either of them. 

ELEGIT, in law, a judicial writ, which lies for hiai who 

has recovered debt or damages, or upon a recognizance in 
any court, againft one not able in his goods to fatisfy ; and di- 
rected to the fheriff commanding him to make delivery of 
half the party’s lands, and all his goods, oxen and beafts for 
the plough excepted. 
The creditor fhall hold thé moiety of the faid land fo de- 
livered to him, till his whole debt and damages are {a- 
tisfied; and during that time, he is tenant by ¢/egit. See 
TENANT. 

ELEGY, Enzye, a mournful, and plaintive kind of poem. 
The firft inventor of the elegy is not known: fome fay it was 
one Theocles of Naxus, or, according to others, of Eretria, 
who, in the heat of his phrenzy, firft produced this kind of 
compofition. But, no wonder we at this time are in the dark 
as to the matter: Horace aflures us, it was a point not fettled 
among the grammarians even in his time, who the author was. 

Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiferit auctor 

A Grammatici certant & adhuc fub judica lis eft. 
The chief writers of elegy among the Greeks, are Callima- 
chus, Parthenius, and Kuphorion: And among the Latins; 
Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, 
The Flemifh have diftinguifhed themfelves among the mo- 
derns for this kind of Latin verfe: The elegies of Bidermann, 
Grotius, and efpecially Sedronius and Vallius, feem worthy 
of the pureft antiquity. The countefs de la Suze, has diftin- 
guifhed her felf for elegies in the French tongue. 
In the Englifh, we have nothing confiderable of the elegiac 
kind, but what we have in Milton. The Englifh and French 
elegies are chiefly in Alexandrine verfes, 
In procefs of time, elegy degenerated from its original inten- 
tion ; and not only matters of grief, but alfo joy, withes, 
prayers, expoftulations, reproaches, and almoft every fubject, 
‘were admitted into elegy. 
The office of elegy is well delivered by M. Boileau : 

La plaintive elegie en longs habits de deuil, 

Scait, les cheveux epars, gemir fur un cercueil 3 

Elle peint des amans la jaye, & la trifteffe ; 

Flaite, menace, irrite, appaife une maitreffe. 

In mourning weeds fad elegy appears, 

Her hair difchevell’d, and her eyes in tears : 

Her theme, the lover’s joys, but more his pains ; 

By-turns fhe fings, fooths, threatens, and complains. 
The diction of elegy ought to be clean, eafy, perfpicuous, ex- 
preffive of the manners, tender, and pathetic ; not oppreffed 
with fentences, points, &'¢. No apoftrophe’s are allowed ; and 
the fenfe ought to be generally clofed in every diftich, or two 
lines. At leaft in Latin compofitions. 

ELEMENTARY, fomething that relates to the principles or 
elements of bodies, 

The elements of a body are alfo called the elementary principles 
thereof. See Principe, 
‘The whole fpace, included within the concave, or orbit of the 

- moon, isalfo called the elementary region, as being the feat, or 

{phere of the four vulgar elements, and the bodies compounded 
thereof. 
The author, of the Comte de gabalis, givés the name cle- 
mentary people to a kind of beings who are fuppofed to inha- 
bit the elements, and are only known by what they call the 
philofophers, or fages. According to thefe folks, the element 
of fire is inhabited by Salamanders ; water, that is, the fea 
and rivers, by Nymphs, or Oridians; earth by Gnomes and 
Gnomides ; and air, by Sylphs and Sylphides, 
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: See the arti a 
ELEMENTARY Geometry, articles GromeETRY, 
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ELEMENTS, in phyfics, the firft principles, or ingredietité 


of things, whereof all bodies are compounded ; and into which 
they are all refolvible. 
Elements are conceived a8 the mott fim ple, homogeneous parts, 
or corpufcles ; of an affemblage, and mixture whereof, all the 
bodies we fee, confift. 
Authors generally talk wildly and inconfiftently of the ele- 
ments, and confound them with the principles of things: yet 
is there a great deal of difference, As we find, by experi- 
ence, that all things cannot indifferently be made of all; that 
ftone, for inflance, and marble, are not convertible into fleth, 
nor are fit to nourifh or augment an animal body: it feemsto 
follow, that all the variety of bodies could never arife from the 
firft fimple combination of the two principles, matter and form 5 
but only fome infinitely fimple being, or corpufcles, which 
being varioufly intermixed, might conftitute al! other bodies. 
Now thofe moft fimple of all beings, thas formed of the firft 
determination and concretion of principles, are what the philo- 
fophers properly call elements: fo that elements and principles 
have this diffcre hem ; that a principle, as mat- 
ter, is akind of incompleat nature; but an element, isa per- 
fe€t or compleat one, 
Hence it follows, that there muft, of neceffity, be more e/e- 
ments than one: fince otherwife all things would be equally 
firhple, and there would be no fuch thing as a compound in 
nature. Moft of the ancients, not aware of this, confound 
element with principle : by which means the e/ements are fome- 
times reprefented ascorruptible, and fometimes as incorruptible. 
The retainers to incorruptible elements, mean precilely by ele- 
ment what we mean by the firft matter. In effeét, their e/e- 
ments are their atonss, or corpufcles, which are fuppofed indi- 
vifible, incorruptible, Fc. 
Democritus is held to have been the firft author of this tenet 3 
which accordingly is adhered to by Epicurus, and many of 
their defcendants, the Epicurean and corpufcular philofophers, 
Among thofe who hold the elements corruptible, fome will only 
have one, and fome feveral. Of the former, the principal are 
Heraclitus, who held fire; Anaximenes, ait::Thales Mile- 
fius, water ; and Hefiod, earth ; as the only element. Hefiod 
is followed by Bernardin, Telefius ; and Thales, by many of 
the chemifts. 
Among thofe who admit feveral corruptible elements, the prin- 
cipal are the Peripatetics ; who, after their mafter Ariftotle, 
contend for four elements, viz. fire, air, water, and earth. 
Ariftotle took the notion from Hippocrates; Hippocrates from 
Pythagoras; and Pythagoras from Ocellus Lucanus; who 
feems to be the firft author of the dogma. 
But there is a ftill further variety of elements : for the philofo- 
phers, not confidering matter in it felf, or in the general, 
but only fome of the fenfations it excites in us; fome of them 
refer all to the fenfe of fight, and aflert lucid and obfeure, or 
pelfucid and opake, to be the elements of all things: and 
others, regarding only the fenfé of touch, make hard and Ji- 
quid, or hot and cold, the elements of things. 
In this latter clafs we are to reckon Ariftotle; though his way 
of proceeding was fomewhat different from the ref. For, 
confidering the four principal qualities that fall under the fenfe 
of touching, heat, cold, drynefg or hardnefs, and humidity or 
liquidity: and obferving that two of thefe qualities might be 
one and the fame thing taken in two different felations ; and 
that they might be combined four ways; he made four ¢/e- 
ments; the firft, cold and dry; the fecond, cold and moift; 
the third, hot and moift; and the fourth, hot and dry, 
Then, to give proper names to thele elements, he enquired in 
what things thefe feveral elements {eemed chiefly to prevail ? 
Accordingly, taking the earth to be thecoldeft, and, at the fame 
time, drieft of all things; he called the firft element, earth. 
And water, being the coldeft and moifteft of ‘all things, ‘he 
called his fecond element, water. 7 
Again, judging air the moifteft and at the fame time hotteft of 
all things, his third element he called air. 
Laftly, fire being the hotteft and drieft of -all things, his 
fourth element he denominated fire. 
‘Thefe denominations gave occafion to fome, impertinently 
enough, to miftake his meaning; and to take'this habitable 
earth, this potable water, this air we breath, and this fre we 
burn onour hearths, to be the four elements; notwithftanding 
that the word element denotes a moft fimple thing; whereas 
the bodies juft. mentioned, are all exceedingly compound, 
The Cartefians only admit three elements; whieh they pre- 
tend are all that could arife from the firft divifion of matter = 
to explain their origin, they fuppofe the whole mafs of matter 
in the univerfe, divided into an infinite number of particles of 
unequal magnitudes, and of any figure at pleafure. Thele'fe- 
veral particles they fuppofe further, to have been revolved, or 
whirled, in various manners, cach round its centre; fo 4s to 
become truly feparate and apart. 
Thus much fuppofed, it is impoffible but the angular, emi- 
nent, and implicated parts of the feveral particles muft be 
rE broke 
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broke off; and thus, though little before, they muft be made | 
continually to grow lefs till they arrive at a perfect rotundity. | 
By this means we get two kinds of determinate matter for the 
two firft elements : the firft, a fine duit rubbed, or broke off 
from the angles of the particles, till they are turned round 3 
which is the matter of the fir/f element, or the mater ia fubtilis. 
The other, the parts themfelves thus turned round, and 
fmooth, which makes the fecond element. ; 
And, as it is probable fome particles of matter may either fe- 
parately, or conjunétly, {till retain irregular, hooked, and in- 
_tricate forms; thefe conftitute the third element. 
It is added, that the elements are convertible into each other: 
for the third element, by becoming round, may become the fe- 
cond; and the fecond, by a continual comminution and fub- 
tilizing, may become the firft. : 
Our great Sir Ifaac Newton, confiders the primary elements 
of bodies on the atomical fyftem, thus: all things confidered, it 
feems probable, that God in the beginning formed matter in 
folid, maflive, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles of fuch 
fizes, and figures, and with fuch other properties, and in fuch 
proportion to fpace, as moft conduced to the end for which 
he formed them; and that thefe primitive particles, being 
folids, are incomparably harder than any porous bodies com- 
pounded of them ; even fo very hard as never to wear out: 
no ordinary power being able to divide what God made one in 
the firft creation. While the particles remain entire, they 
may compofe bodies of one and the fame nature and texture 
in all ages: but fhould they wear away, or break in pieces, 
he nature of things depending on them, would be changed. 
Water and earth, compofed of old worn particles, and frag- 
ments of particles, would not be of the fame nature and tex- 
ture now, with water and earth compofed of entire particles 
in the beginning. And, therefore, that things may be lafting, 
the change of corporeal things are to be placed only in the 
various feparations, and new affociations and motions of thofe 
permanent particles : compound bodies being apt to break not 
in the midft of folid particles, but where thofe particles are 
laid together, and only touch ina few points. It feems to 
him likewife, that thefe particles have not only a vis inertia, 
with the paffive laws of motion refulting therefrom, but are 
alfo moved by certain aétive principles; fuch as is gravity, and 
that which caufes fermentation and the cohefion of bodies, See 
Gravity, FERMENTATION, and CoHEsIon. 
ELremenrs, in chemiftry, are the principles, or component 
parts of natural bodies, into which they are refolvible by 
Gre, &c. 
The effe&t of chemiftry is to analyfe or refolve bodies into 
their elements. 
‘The chemical elements are divided into adive and paffive. 
The chemifts are fomewhat divided as to their elements; the 
generality of them, to the vulgar peripatetic e/ements, water, 
which they call phlegm; and earth, which they call eaput 
mortuum ; add three more, viz. falt, fulphur, and mercury. 
Salt, they hold, the principle of tafte ; and fulphur, of fmell 
and inflammability : as to mercury, which they alfo call fpirit, 
fome hold it the principal of colours, but others deny this ; and, 
in effect, they agree in nothing, but that it is the moft fub- 
tile and {pirituous yart. 
"The c/ements of foftils are, 1. Mercury, as the bafe; 2. Sul- 
phur, as the coagulator, or binders 3. Salt; 4. Earth, The 
alements of metals, are fulphur and mercury alone; mercury 
as the bafe, or matter, and fulphur as the binder, or.cement, 
The elements of foffil falts, are an acid fpirit and infipid earth. 
The elements of earths, are an oil, a little acid falt, andacalx, 
The elements of fulphurs, are an acid fpirit, an oil, and an 
earthy or metallic matter. Boerhaave. > : 
But, after all, it muft be added, that there is no affigning 
any precife number of chemical elements ; fome bodies yield- 
ing more, and others lefs. And even thefe very elements 
themfelvesare reducible, by a further procefs, into other elements. 
Thus, by repeated diftillations of wine, we fucceflively get a 
{pirit of wine, a vapid water, a fubacid water, a more acid 
water, oil, bitter yellow fpirit, and a caput mortuum, which is 
refoluble into earth, oil, &c. Now, are thefe fo many feveral 
elements 2 Add, that what they account an element, now that 
it is feparated, is very different from what it was when it ex- 
ifted in the mixt; as appears hence, that upon remixing all 
the elements a body is refolved into, the mixture will bear no 
yefemblance to the firft body. 
In effedt, thefe elements feem rather to be produced by the fire, 
than feparated by it. Befide, that they are convertible, or at 
Jeaft refolvible, into one another.—T hus fpirit of wine is 
found to yield an acid, an oil, anda water: and falts yield 
either an acid, or analcali, with phlegm. 
What makes the notion of the chemical elements ftill more 
arecarious, is, that a pot-herb, and a poifonous herb, fhall 
fometimes yield elements perfectly alike; more fo, that the 
fame plant analyfed at two different times. M. Homberg 
has confidered the difficulties charged on elements, with great 
attention. f 
‘The refult of numerous experiments made to afcertain the 
matter is: that the four principles, falt, oil, water, and earth, 
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are always found invall plants, in what’ manner fever ana 

lyfed : that thefe principles are more or les vo 

according to the different manners of ng: that this 
difference arifes, not only from the different force of fire, but 
alfo frony the fermentation of the mixed, preceding the ana- 
lyfis: that a vehement fire, rendering different elements equa- 
ly volatile, confounds them in the analyfis: that the fire eva- 
porates, and abfolutely lofes feveral parts: and that to have 
the el/éments as pure as may be, only fermentation and a gentle 
fire muft be ufed. eS 

ELEMENTs, is alfo ufed figuratively, for the grounds and prin- 
ciples of arts, and {ciences, ; ‘ 
Thus we fay, letters are the elements of fpeech: he does not 
know the firft elements of grammar. 

The ELrements of mathematics have been delivered by fe- 
veral authors in'their courfes, fyftems, &c.—The firft work 
of this kind, is that of Peter Herigon, in Latin and French, 
publithed in 1664, in ten tomes; wherein are contained the 
elements of Euclid, Euclids data, Apollonius Pergeus, &c. 
with the elements of arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, archi- 
teSture, geography, navigation, optics, fpherics, aftronomy, 
mufic, perfpective, &c, “Phe work is remarkable for this, 
that throughout, a kind of real and univerfal charaGters are 
ufed; fo that the demonftrations may be underftod by fuch 
as only remember the charaéters, without any dependance on 
language or words at all. 

Since Herigon, the elements of the feveral parts of mathema- 
tics have been laid down by others, particularly the Jefuic 
Schottus, in his curfus mathematicus, in 16743 Sir Jonas 
Moor, in his new fy/tem of mathematics, in 1681; De 
Chales, ‘in 1674: Ozanam, in his cours de mathematigue, in 
1699. And aboveall, Chrift, Wolfius, in his elementa ma- 
thefeos univerfee, in two vols. ato. The firft publifhed in 
1713, and the fecond in 1715 ; a work never enough to be 
commended, 

‘The elements of Euclid, are the firft and bet fyftem of ¢eo- 
metry. We have abundance of editions, and comments on 
the XV books of Euclid’s elements. Orontius Fineus, firft 
publithed the firft VI books in 15303; with notes to explain 
Euclid’s fenfe, The like did Peletarius in 1557. Nic. Tar- 
taglia made a comment on all the XV books, about the fame 
time, with the addition of fome things of his own: and the 
like did Fran. Fluffates Candalla, a noble Frenchman, in the 
year 1578, with confiderable additions as to the comparifon, 
and infcription of folid bodies ; which work was afterwards 
re-publifhed witha prolix comment by Clavius, whofe edition 
has fince been reprinted, at various places and times. 

De Chales, Herigon, and Commandinus, have likewife done 
well upon Euclid’s elements ; fo has Dr. Barrow, who is re- 
markable for the concifenefs and ftri€tnefs of his demonftra- 
tions, But as the whole XV books do not feem neceflary, ef- 
pecially for young mathematicians, fome authors have chofe 
only the firft fix, with the eleventh and twelfth at moft 5 it 
would be endlefs to relate the feveral editions hereof : the two 
beft are the French one of De Chales, and the Latin one of 
And. Tacquet: the beft edition of the former of which is 
that of Paris in 1709, by Ozanam; and of the latter, that 
of Cambridge in 1703, by Mr. Whifton. 

Herlinus, and Dafypodius, have thrown all Euclid’s demon- 
ftrations into fyllogifms ; to fhew how by a concatenation of 
fyliogifms, a compleat demonftration arifes, Pet. Ramus 
difliked Euclid’s order, as appears from: his difcourfe on the 
XV books of Buclid; and therefore compiled 23 new books of 
elements, in the order of the fchools; but unhappily: though 
his example was afterwards followed by others, particularly 
the Jefuit Gafton Pardies, in 1680; Arnaud, in 1667 ; and 
Fa, Lamy, in 685; Polynier, a French phyfician, in 1704, 
digefted Euclid into a new method: the like did Angelus de 
Marchettis of Pifa, in 1709, in his Buclides reformatus. 

ELEMENT ofan area, called alfo its differential, is the retan- 
gle, PMRp (Tab. Anabjis, fig. 18.) of the femi-ordinate 
PM, into the differential of the abfcifs, Pp. See Dirre- 
RENTIAL. 

ELEMI, or Eremy, in pharmacy, a pellucid refin, of a 

whitifh colour, intermixed with yellowifh particles, and often 
much of the colour and confiftence of wax; of a pretty brifk 
bitter, though not difagreeable tafte; and a fmell fomewhat 
like that of fennel. 
Tt is ufually called gum elemi, though very improperly, inaf- 
much as it takes fire readily enough, and diffolves it in oleagi- 
nous liquors, which are the characters of a refin, not a gum. 
Ii flows from incifions made in the trunk, and large branches 
of a large and tall tree, growing in Aithiopia, and Arabia 
Feelix. It isalfo found in Apulia, a province of the king- 
dom of Naples. 
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Pomet, in his hiftory, and Lemery in his dictionary of- 


drugs, defcribe elemi as a white refin, bordering on green, 

odoriferous, and brought from /#thiopia, in cakes af two 

or three pounds a-piece, and ufually wrapped up in the leaves 

of the Indian cane, 

It is excellent in difeafes of the head; and is proper to. digeft, 
relolye 
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‘refolve and fuppurate. . It is held a kind of natural. balfam ; 

and is fovereign in the cure of all forts of wounds, 

The true gum elemi is that above defcribed ; but there are fe- 

veral fpurious forts, fome natural, and others factitious; * fre- 

quently fold for it. i 
The fa€titious, or counterfeit, is ufually, made of rofin wathed 
in oil of afpic: though the ill fmell, arid white colour’of this; 
might eafily difcover the fraud. The natural gums, obtruded 
for elemy, are, 
1°. A gum brought from the American iflands, in cags of 
different weights, covered up with the leaves of a plant un- 
known in Europe, 

The 2d might be taken for common rofin, but for its fmell, 
which is fomewhat fweeter, and more aromatic. 

The 3d is of an afh-colour, bordering on brown, brought 
over in large pieces, and very dry and friable. 

Pomet does not take any of thefe for different genuine gums ; 
but rather fuppofes them to be originally. eemy, only impure, 
and coarfe, fince melted down, and made up by ‘the fire. 

ELENCHUS, EAErxOs, in logic, by the Latins called ar- 
gumentum, and inguifitio, is a vitious, or fallacious areurient, 
which deceives. under the appearance of a truth; the fame 
with what is otherwife called /ophifim. 

ELEOSACCHARUM, rather EvzzosaccHaron, EAAIO- 
=AKXAPON, in pharmacy, a mixtureof fugar with a diftil- 
Jed oil; in order to bring it to mix with fome aqueous Auid 
for prefent ufe. 

ELEPHANT *, Exrpnas, gives the''denomination to an 
ancient and honourable military order, conferred by the kings 
of Denmark, on none but perfons of the higheft quality, and 
extraordinary merit. 

* Itvis called the order of the elephant, from its badge, which is 
an elephant, with a caftle on its back, fet with diamonds, and 
hung ona water’d sky-colour’d ribbon, like the George in 
England. 

There are different fentiments as to the origin and inftitution 
of this order : the firft is that of Mennenius and Hoepingius, 
who attribute it to Chriftian IV. who was elected king in 
1584. The fecond, that of Selden and Imhof, who derive 
it from Frederic Il. eleéted in 1542. Gregorio Leti goes 
back as far as Frederic I. who reigned about the year 1530. 
Bernard Rebolledus, will have king John to be ‘the author, 
who began to reign in 1478. Anfhelmius, Rofferus, and 
Loefcher, hold it to have had its rife under Chriftian I, father 
of Frederic I. Laftly, Voigtius, Becman, and Bircherodius, 
maintain Canutus VI. to have been the firft inftitutor ; and 
the occafion thereof to have been the croifades, This prince, 
according to the chronology of Swaning, reigned towards the 
clofe of the XUth century, from the years 1168, to 1 IgIs 
This, at leaft, we are certain of, that the order was fubfitt- 
ing in the year 14943 there being a painting ftill extant, 
done that year by count Reinden, a knight of this order, 
And we have even authentic ‘eviderices of the marquis of 
Mantua’s being created knight of the fame order by Chriftian 
1, in1474. There are bulls of pope Pius II. and Sixtus IV. 
confirming the flatutes of the order, authorizing the holding 
of aflemblies, or chapters, in the chapel of Roefthild, and 
fettling the privilegesiof the knights. 
The order was at firft called the order of St. Mary, odo S. 
farie.: though it feems to have had the appellation of the 
elephant, as early as Chriftian I... Witnefs the figure of an 
elepbant, fo often ftruck on his coins, medals, €'c, 
‘The manner of its inftitution is thus related : king Canutus 
having fent a fleet againft the Saracens, in'r189, which took 
Siluma and Prolemais ;. a gentleman among the Danith croi- 
fees, killed an elephant; in memory of which extraordinary 
accident, the order was erected. This account is rendered the 
more probably by this; that it is referred to an xra, when 
nothing was more common than to take the fpoils ‘of a van- 
quifhed enemy for armories, or cognizances: and according- 
ly fome of the principal arms of the like kind now on foot, 
e. gr. the lions of the low countries, had their rife at the time 
of the croifades; as is fhewn by Heuterius and Hoepingius. 
Which circumftances greatly corroborate the opinion of thofe, 
who a(cribe the order to king Canutus. 
Beflarion brought with him a very ancient and rare coin 
from the eaft to Rome ; whereon was feen the image of the 
Holy Virgin, with an elephant. Du Puis takes this to have 
been the badge, or fymbol of the Danes, engaged in the croi- 
fades again{t the Saracens ; and fuppofes it to'relate to the or- 
der of the elephant. The chancellor Pritfchius, had another 
coin of the like kind, whereon was the image of the Holy 
Virgin, an elephant, and a.crefcent, which, was anciently a 
bearing in the arms of this order, Boiffeaw'relates another an- 
cient figure of the arms of this order, being the image of the 
Holy Virgin with four elephants, charged with towers. And 
Petra Sania, a fourth, wherein was. the Virgin with three 
keys, aiid four elephants, and {purs 3 whence it appears, that 
the order was under the protection of the Holy Virgin. Ac- 
cordingly, it is ftill denominated the order of St. Mary. 
To the collar of ‘the order hangs an elephant, with a filver 
turret on its back, and underneath the elephant, an image 
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of the Holy Virgin, encircled with rays. See the abbot fu- 
ftiniani; Hip. de tutti gp? Ord. Milit. ¢ Caval. T. 2.¢. 72. 
The chapel of Roefchild, was founded by Chriftian T. for the 
affemblies, or thapters of this order to be held in. 
firft cailed the chapel of the three kings, capella trium regum : 
afterwards Frederic I, gave it the name of the royal chapel, 
The order was. reftored by Frederic If, who created abun- 
dance of knights at the ceremony of his coronation, which is 
the only time when the 'Danifh kings make any knights of 
the elephant... Chriftian V. augmented and enriched it very 
confiderably. . In the year 1694, a grand chapter of the order 
was held at Fredericsburg, in. the chapel of the knights, 
wherein fix German princes-were admitted into thé order, 
We have a multitude of writings on the fubjeét of this order : 
whereof that of Janus Bircherodits may ferve for all thereft ; 
it is the lateft, moft ample, and Jearned, - It was publifhed at 
Copenhagen, in 1705, under the title of Breviarium egue/lre ; 
feu de illuf iffina, &F inclytiffime ordine elephantino, &c, 
ine, akind of leprofy, called 
alfo Lepra arabum, in contradiStion to the lepra grecorum, 
which is another difeate. 
The elephantiafs, is thus detiominated, by reafon thofe &ized 
therewith, have their arins, and legs, big, fwollen, and tu- 
berous; the skin bloated, yet rough to the touth, and all 
wrinkled and rugofelike the skin of an elephant, 
The clephantiafis, is a difeale unknown in our parts of the 
world, at lea(t in thefe days. Some authors call it leontiafis, 
and others fatyriafis. The Greeks call it ehegerliace 3 and 
fometimes eAzoas, elephant, alfo tacgavie, and crcoavfiacy@. 
The elephantiafis grecorum, or lepra arabum, is defcribed by 
Deodatus, asa contagious difeafe, infecting the body witha 
croud of evils in it.) The skin of the face, knees, elbows, 
thighs, hands, and feet is befet with moveable, indolent tuber. 
cles of a livid colour, tending to rednefs: in the mouth, pa- 
late; and jaws, likewife, arife tubercles, fometimes yellow, 
and fometimes livid: in the intervals between the toes, and 
on the foles of the feet, elpecially the hard callous parts 
thereof, as alfo in other parts of the limbs, break out ulcers, 
which penetrate the Cutis, are'very broad, and keep fpread_ 
ing, with callous, and tumid lips: thefe, upona little vio- 
lence, yield blood, and yet are indolent, Add, that ulcers eat 
the nofe ; tumours rife about theears; and the lips thickeh, 
and the feet and hands are wonderfully bloated. 
Etmuller, Haly Abbas, and others, {peak of the elephantia- 
Sis as. a ruddy livid fwelling chiefly of the feet and legs 5 with 
varices, and ulcers; which diftend and make the feet appear 
like thofe of elephants. 
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ELEPHANTINE, fomething that relates to, or partakes of 


the qualities of elephants, 
The term is chiefly applied to certain books of the ancient 
Romans, wherein were recorded the tran{actions of the em- 
perors, and the proceedings, as, &c. of the fenate,|\ This 
we learn from Pollio, and Vopifeus in the life of the empe- 
ror Tacitus, where he obferves that in the 6th prefs of the 
Ulpian library, was kept one of thefe /ibri elephantini ; where- 
in, for a long courfe of time, were wrote down the decreés, 
and edicts of the fenate, 
In fome of thefe books, were regiftred all the: aéts and pro- 
ceedings of the fenate,and the magiftrates of Rome ; in others, 
the Proceedings and events in the provinces, the armies, &ic, 
There were above thirty-five large volumes of them, as many 
as there were tribes:—In them were likewife contained the 
births, and dlafles of the citizens 


r f $3 with the mufters and all 
things belonging to the cenfus. They. were renewed every 


five years with the cenfors ; and were all anciently kept in the 
zrarium, or public treafury, in the temple of Saturn, 
Vigenere, and feveral others, believe thefe books to have been 
called elephantine, by reafon-of their enormous bulk, g. d.as 
big as elephants, or bullocks, But Loifel on the XVilth chap- 
ter of the XIth book of Aulus Gellius, gives us a different 
etymology ; and affures us they were called elephantine, be- 
caufe compofed of ivory leaves, or tablets, which every body 
knows is a produ@ion of the elephant. - And, accordingly, 
Ulpian, L. 52. ff. de Legat. 3. makes mention of an ivory 
book,—Scaliger and Gerard Voflius, fay they were written on 
the inteftines of elephants, 
Voflius does not deny, indeed, but that they thight have been 
made of ivory; but being there were feveral other books, 
and tablets, made of that matter, as appears from Martial, 
L, XIV. epigr. 3, anda hundred other ancient authors, and 
from what we have fhewn under the term Diprye: it does 
notappear, why the name élephantine Should be peculiarly 
appropriated to thefe. 
Martial does not give’ the name elephantinus, but eboreus, of 
ivory, to the tablets mentioned in the place laft quoted, ¢bo~ 
ret pugillares: Alexander ab Alexandro Geniel. Dier. J, IT. 
¢. 2, makes mention of the héri elephantini » fo alfo doe 
mafius on the paflagein Vopifcus, juft quoted 5 where he 1: 
Scaliger, 
that the ancients ufed the word elephas, for ivory; witnels 
Virgil Zneid, L. IN. v. 464. and Servius on the fame: and 
elephantinus, for what was of ivory 5 witnefs Martianus 
Coren 
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maintains that thele books were of ivory, and fhews 
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Capella, and Ifidore in his glofles. He fhews fusther, ‘that 


it was no impoffible thing to write on ivory, as Scaliger had }- 


fuggefted ; that they did not make ufe of a goofe quill as we 
do, nor of ink like ours: but of rufhes, or reeds, formed ai- 
ter a different manner from our pens, and of ink fit to take 
upon ivory. The matter of fact, in fine, he afferts, is clear 
from Martial, and Plautus in his Moftellaria. 


ELEVATION ®, thealtitude, or height, of any thing. See 


ALTITUDE, 
* The word is formed from elevare, to rd 


ife, or lift up. 


Exzvarion of a ffar, or other point, in the fphere, is an arch 


of the verticle circle, intercepted between fuch ftar, or other 
point, and the horizon. 

Hence, as the meridian isa vertiele circle ; a meridian alti- 
tude, or elevation, i. e. the elevation of a point in the meridian 
is an arch of the meridian, intercepted between that point, 
and the horizon. 


Evevation of tbe pole, denotes the altitude of the pole above 


the horizon of any place; or an arch of the meridian, inter- 
epted between the pole, and the horizon, 

Thus, in Tab. Afronomy fig. 4. A Q being fuppofed the equa- 

tor, HR the horizon, HZPN the meridian, and P the 

pole; PR is the elevation of the pole. 

Tn which fenfe elevation ftands oppofed to depraffiot or depth. 

See DEPRESSION. 

The elevation of the pole, is always equal to the latitude of the 

place ; that is, the arch of the meridian intercepted between 
the pole, and the horizon, is always equal to the arch of the 

fame meridian, intercepted between the equator and the zenith. 

Thus the north pole is elevated 51° 32' above the horizon of 

London : and there is the fame diftance, or number of degrees 

between London and the equator; fo that London is likewife 

in 51° 32' of northern latitude. 

To obferve the elevation of the pole of any place, See Pore, 

and LaAT1TUDE, 


ELEVATION of the equator, is an arch of the meridian, lefs than 


a quadrant, intercepted between the equator, and the horizon 
of the place. 

Thus A Q, as before, reprefenting the equator, HR the ho- 
tizon, P the pole, and HZ PN the meridian; HA is the 
elevation of the equator, See EQUATOR: 

The elevations of the equator, and of the pole, together, are 
always equal to a quadrant : confequently, the greater the 
elevation of the pole, the lefs the elevation of the equator ; 
and vice verfa. 

Thus in the figute juft cited PA, is fuppofed by the con- 
ftru@tion a quadrant; and HA-+ AP- PR a femi-circle ; 
confequently H A -- P R is a quadrant. 


To find the ELEVATION of the equator.—Find the elevation of 


the pole, after the manner hereafter directed under the article 
Pore. 

Subftraé the elevation found, from a quadrant, or 90°, what 
remains is the elevation of the equator. Thus, the elevation of 
the pole 51° 32’, being fubftratted from 90°, leaves the e/e- 
vation of the equator 38° 28’. 


Exsvarion, in architecture, denotes a draught, or defcription 


of the principal face, or fide of a building ; called alfo its wp- 
right, or orthography, See ORTHOGRAPHY. 


ELEVATION, wealfo find ufed in fome writers of perfpective, 


for the fcenography, or perfpective reprefentation of the whole 
body, or building. See ScENoGRAPHY, 


EveEvaTion, in the Romifh religion, is applied to that part of 


the mafs, wherein the prieft hoifts, or raifes the hoft, with 
the cup, above his head, for the people to adore it; after 
having firft confecrated, and adored it himfelf. 

The prieft, who officiates at mafs, rings a bell at the eleva- 
tion ; to apprize the people to caft their eyes upon their new 
formed faviour, and adore him. 

St. Louis decreed, that they fhould fall on their knees at the 
elevation, in imitation of certain religious whom he does not 
name. The Chartreux, and the religious de la Trappe, ftill ob- 
ferve this ceremony of proftrating themfelves at the elevation. 


Angle of ELEVATION, in mechanics, is the angle AR B, (Tad. 


Mechanics, fig. 47.) comprehended between the line of direc- 
tion of a projectile AR, and the horizontal line AB, See 
ProyecTiLe, and ANGLE. 

ELEVATION of a canon or mortar piece, is the angle, which the 
chafe of the piece, or the axis of the hollow cylinder, makes 
with the plane of the horizon, 

ELEVATOR, Exevarorivum, in chirurgery, an inftru- 

ment ufed to raife up bones, as thofe in fra€tures of the fkull, 
when beaten, or crufhed in, with blows, or the like. 
There are dented elevators, and elevators with three feet, 
called elevatores triploides—T he elevator made lever wile, is a 
new invention : ‘its ufe is in drawing teeth, One extremity 
of it is fat, to reft on the gum, at the bottom of the tooth, 
and the other hooked, like one of the branches of a pelican, 
to faften hold of the tooth, 

ExevatTor, in anatomy, is a name common to feveral muf- 

cles, which’ do the office of raifing or lifting up the parts 

they belong to; of equal import with A#tollens and Levator. 

See LevaTor, and ATToLuENs. Such are the 


Ecevator alé naf, a mutcle, or pair of mufcl 


EvLEvaATOoR Jab, 


ELE 


es of the nofe, 
of a pyramidal figure, very narrow, though fefhy at its ori- 
nation on the fourth bone of the upper jaw ; and very broad 
and thin at its termination on the fide of the ala nafi, — Its 
action is to pull the ala upwards, and turn ic outwards, See 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. lit. o. 


ELevator auris, or attollens auriculam, is in reality no more 


than a part of the mufcle of the {calp, with fome Aefh fibres 
in it,as it defcends over the temporal mulcles to the upper 
part of the concha,—Its aétion is fcarce vifible ; the auricles 
being hardly perceived in men to have ordinarily any motion 
at all.—Sce Tab. duat. (Myol) fig. 6. 1. 3. fig. 1. 2. 13. 


Ex.xvaTor labiorum communis, a mufcle of the lips, arifing 


from the fourth bone of the upper jaw, and terminating at 
the angle of thelips, under the zygomaticus, See Zab. Anat. 
(Myol) fig. 1. 7 


inferioriss isamufcle that arifes from ‘the 
fecond bone of the under jaw, below the incifores. It de- 
{cends, and pafles under the zygomaticus, and is inferted in- 
to the under lip. 
This, affifted by a fmall, but ftrong pair of mufcles, arifing 
from the gum of the dentes incifivi, and defcending diretly, 
is inferted into the lower part of the fkin of the chin; and 
ferves to pull the fkin of the chin upwards, and confequently 
to thruft up the lip, 

ELEVATOR /abii fuperioris, arifes from the upper part of the fe- 
cond bone of the upper jaw; and defcending obliquely, is in- 
ferted into the upper lip, above the dentes incifivi—It draws 
up the lip, See Zab, Anat. (Myol) fig. 1. n. 3. and n, 5. 

Exrevaror oculi, one of the mufculi reéti of the eye, ferving 
to draw it upwards. See Recrus, and Erg, 


ELEVE, a term purely French; though of late ufed alfo in 


our language, Literally it fignifies a difciple, or fcholar, 
bred up under any one ; being formed from the Italian, al/ieva, 
an apprentice or novice, 

It was firft ufed by the French writers in {peaking of painters = 
fuch a painter was an eleve of da Vinci, of Raphael, &c. 
From painting, it came to be applied to fuch as ftudied, or 
learned any other art under a mafter. In the Royal Academy 
of fciences, there were 20 e/eves : and in that of iafcriptions, 
10 eleves. The eleves are to act in concert with the pen- 
fionaries. See ACADEMY. 

We are not afraid, fays M. Fontenelle, to compare a fimple 
cleve, fuch as M. Amontons was, to one of the greateit 
members the academy ever had. [M. Mariotte] The name 
eleve, with us, implies no difference as to merit; it only fig- 
nifies fomewhat of lefs feniority, and furvivance. 

The denomination eleve, however, has been fince fuppreffed, 
and that of adjoint fubftituted in its room; by reafon every 
body did not know the fenfe affixed to it by the academy. 
And now the penfionary academifts have not, as formerly, 
each of them an eleve: but the e/eves are become adjoints, 
or affociates of the academy. 

ELEUSINIA *, in antiquity, the myfteries of the goddefs 
Ceres; or the religious ceremonies performed in her honour : 
thus called from E/eu/is, a maritime town of the Athenians, 
wherein was a temple of that gdddefs, famous for the celebra- 
tion of thefe myfteries. : 

* Some writers call the city, where the e/zw/nia were celebrated, 

a, not Eleufis : Harpocration confirms this orthography, 

in deriving its name from Eleufinws, a fon of Mercury: to 
which opinion, Paufanias likewife adheres in his Attics. 
Others, who write it Exadars, advent, fuppole it thus called, 
by reafon Ceres, after running over the world in fearch of her 
daughter, ftopped here, and put an end to her purfui Dio- 
dorus Siculus, L, V. will have the name E/eu/is to have been 
given this city, asa monument to pofterity, that corn, and. 
the art of cultivating it, were brought from abroad into Attica. 

The eleufinia were the moft folemn and facred ceremonies in 
ufe among the Greeks; for which reafon they were called 
myfteries by way of eminence, ‘They are faid to have been 
inftituted by Ceres herfelf, at Eleufis, in memory of the zeal 
and affection wherewith the Athenians received her, 
This is the account Ifocrates gives in his panegyric; but Dio- 
dorus Siculus affures us, L. VI. that the elew/inia were intti- 
tuted by the Athenians, in gratitude to Ceres, for having 
inftructed them to lead a lefs barbarous, and ruftic life. Yet 
the fame author, in the firft book of his Bibkotheca, relates 
the thing in another manner, 
A great drought, fays he, having occafioned a miferable fa- 
mine throughout all Greece; Egypt, which had that year 
reaped a moit plentiful harveft, beftowed part of the fruits 
thereof upon the Athenians. It was Eriétheus that brought 
this extraordinary fupply of corn ; in commemoration of which 
benefaétion, Eri&theus was created king of Athens, who in- 
ftruéted the Athenians in thefe myfteries, and the manner of 
celebrating them, 

This account comes near to what we are told by Herodotus 

and Paufanias, viz, that the Greeks learned their gods, and 

their religion from the Egyptians. 

Theodoret, L. I. Grecanic, Affect. writes that it was Orphe- 

us, not Erictheus, who made this eftablifhment ; and who infti- 

tuted for Ceres, what the Egyptians pra‘tifed for Ifis: which 


R, 


ELI 
fentiment is confirmed by the fcholiaft on the Alceftis of Euri- 
edes. 

Eleups, the city where thefe myfteries were celebrated, was 
fo jealous of the glory thereof, that when reduced to the laft 
extremities by the Athenians, it would not furrender but on 
this condition, that the eleu/inia {hould not be taken away } 
though thefe were no religious ceremonies peculiar to the 
town, but were held common to all Greece, , 

The matter of thefe myfteries, as related by Arnobius and 
Laéantius, was an imitation, or reprefentation of what my- 
thologifts teach of Ceres, They lafted feveral days ; during 
which, the people run about with burning torches in their 
hands ; facrificed abundance of victims, not only to Ceres; 


but alfo to Jupiter ; made libations, from two velléls, one of | ELIXATION 


them to theeaft ; and the other to the weft ; marched in pomp 
to Eleufis, making paufes from time to time, wherein t 
fung hymns, and facrificed viétims : and this they perform : 
not only in going to Eleu/is,but in returning back to Athens, 
For the reft, they were obliged to keep it an inviolable fecret ; 
and the law condemned to death any one who fhould dare to 
divulge their myfteries. Tertullian in his book again’ the 
Valentinians, relates that the figure fhewn in the eleufinia, and 
which was fo exprefly prohibited to be made public, was that 
of a man’s privy parts: Theodoret, Arnobius, arid Clemens 
Alexandrinus, likewife make mention of it; but he fays it was 
the figure of a woman’s privities. 
The day after the feaft, the fenate aflembled at Eleufis, appa- 
rently to examine whether every thing had been managed ac- 
cording to order, 
There were two kinds of cloufinia, the great and the Lefi : thofe 
we have been hitherto fpeaking of were the eréater, 
The /effir were inftituted in favour of Hereules » for that hero 
defiring to be initiated into-the former; and the Athenians 
not being able to gratify him therein; by reafon the law pro- 
hibited any ftranger being admitted; being loth however to 
give him an abfolute denial, they ihftituted new ¢ finia 
whereat he affifted. ‘Che greater were held in the month 
Boedromion, which an{wered to our Auguft 5 and the leffer 
in the month Anthefterion, which happened in our January. 
People were only brought to partake of thele ceremonies by 
degrees : at firft, they were to be purified; then admitted to 
the lefler cleufinia ; and.at laft initiated in the greater. Thofe 
who were yet only at the leffer, were culled myfic ; and thofe 
admitted to the greater, epopra, or ephori, i, e. infpe&tors, 
They were ufually to undergo a probation of five years, eré 
they pafled from the leffer to the greater, Sometimes, indeed, 
they were contented with a fingle year; immediately after 
which, they were admitted to the moft fecret religious. parts 
of the ceremony,—Meurfius has an exprels treatife on the 
eleufinia, where moft of thefe points are proved, 
ELEUTHERIUS *, EAErogpPios, in antiquity, a Greek 
word fignifying, liberator, or delivercr sit was uled by the 
Greeks as a furname, or epithet of Jupiter, given him on 
occafion of his having gained them the victory over Mardo- 
nius, general of the Perfians, and killed as they fay 300000 


men of his army, and by that means deliver’d them from the | 


danger the were in of being brought under the Perfian yoke, 
* The word is formed from, ersubecG@, free. 

There were alfo feafts folemnized on-this oceafion, in honour 

of Jupither Eveutherius, and called Eleutheria, They were 

held every five years, with races of armed chariots, &¢.—The 

{choliaft on Pindar, Olymp, Od. 7, fays, they were celebrated 
_ at Platea, the place where the victory was obtained. 
ELICIT, or Ericrre, inethics, is applied to an aét of the 

will, immediately produced by, and of the will, and received 

within the fame. 

Such are willing, nilling, loving, hating, &c. Thefe a&s are 

denominated elicit, by reafon being before in the power of the 


will, they are now brought forth into a@. But they are fo ; 
far intrinfic, that fome authors confider them as the will it } 


felf; and deny they ought to be diftinguifhed from it, 
more than light is to be diftinguifhed from the fun, 
ELIGENDO Viridario, See the article Vinip arto, 
ELIGIBILITY *, in the Romifh canon law. A dull of 
Exicizixrry, isa bull granted by the pope, to certain per- 
fons, to-qualify them to be chofen, or invefted with an office, 
or dignity, whereof they were before incapable, by reafon of 
want of age, birth, or the like, 
* The word is formed of the Latin, 
the word eligibilitas, Sic. 
Tn feveral churches in Germany, a perfon who is no 
chapter, cannot be eleéted bifhop, without a bull of elig 
ELIRE. See the article Cone de elire, 
ELISION, in grammar, the cutting off, or fuppreffing a vow- 
el, at the end of a word, for the fake of found, or meafure. 


any 


eligere, to chufe ; whence 


f the 
ility. 


Elifions are but little known in Englifh: in Latin, French, | 


Ge. they are frequent ; and confift moftly in fuppreffions o 

the final a, ¢, and 7,—As in Phyllida amo ante alias.Si ad 

vitulum [pedtes, 8c. 

In writing, cliffons are often marked by an apoftrophe ; as 

egon’ quem queram, for egone. Emin’ egote ? for emine, Veniflin’ 

megs ie, &c. Cet? efperance, for cette: ? homme, for le hamme. 
on. J; 


ELIXIR 


Etrxig, amon® the alchymifts, 


ELKS claws, in pharmacy, a drug, 


ELK 

In the pronunciation we make frequent eli/ions, but do not 
mark them in writing, thus we write rifque it, but pronounce 
riff it. So the French pronounce un’ ame, but write une 
ame. In effe&, they never mark any elifions butvat the end 
of the monofyllables, je, ze, /e, te, ce, gue, and la. They never 
elide the 0, nor#, nor é, but in the the conjunction fi before 
il; nor @ but ia Jz. 
In poetey, the fylable where there is a vowel elided, is never 
reckoned; and great care is taken. to avoid the clafhing of 
fyllables, where there is no eliffon;, this making what they 
tall a Lietus, or chofin. 
Some reduce the under the head of eli/tus : as in mone 
Strum, horrendum, ngens, bic, See EcTHLIPsIs. 

", in pharmacy, &c,, the infufing, feething, or 
‘cing ina proper liquor, gently, and for a 
mounting to what, in the dreffing of 


> 
boiling of any me 
confiderable time 
meats, we call /fe 
* The word is formed from the Latia, 4ixare, to boil, or boil 
In water, 
The liquor ordinarily ufed in elixations, is {pring or river wa- 
ter: though on fome occafions they ufe {pirit, milk, whey, 
beer, or the like, 
The ordinary purpofe of elixation, is to extra& the virtue out 
of the medicine, and impart it to the liquor, Though it is 
fometimes alfo ufed to free the parts of animals, plants, : 
of their crudities; as well as to foften, and make them tender ; 
to take away from foods, or medicaments any difagreeable 
tafte, or other ill quality ; to feparate the earthy or grofler 
parts, and for other intentions, 
Decoétion is alfo a fort of el 


ion. See Decocrion, 

*, inmedicine, a compound tin@ture, or eflence, drawn 
from a mixture of feveral ingredients, by infufing them in a 
Proper menftruum, 

* Menage derives the word from the Arabic, 
fignifying fraction, by reafon elixirs have the force of break- 
ing difeafes : others, more natu’ lly derive it from the Arabic 
alecfiro, an artificial extraction of tome eflence: others from 
the Greek, crasop, 07 3 and guea, J draw, q. d. an extract of 
the oil, which is the effential part of mixts. Others from the 
Greek verb, are Thelp, or affift, by reafon of the great 


fuccours we receive from elixirs, 


elichr, properly 


An elixir is properly a ftrong, fpirituous liquor, or juice, to 
be taken inwardly ; containing the pureft, and moft effica- 
Cious parts of {everal mixed bodies, communicated to it by in- 
fufion and maceration. 

Quincy defines it a-ftrong infufion in fome menftruum, 
whereby the ingredients themfelves are almoft diffolyed, anda 
Liquor thus acquired of a thicker confiftencethan an ordinary 
tin@ure. 

Boerhaave confiders an elixir as a compound magiftery, i. ¢. 
a compound of various bodies, changed after the fame manner 
asa fingle body is in a magiftery. 

Spirits drawn from vegetables, 7. ¢. the ftrong, or fpirituous 
waters of vegetables, are ulually the bafis of elixirs, and the 
menftruum, or diffolvent, whereby the effence of the other 
ingredients is dtawn or feparated, Spirit of wine is the beit 
and moft commodious menttruum of all, 

The Charletans abufe the term elixir, and apply it to abun- 
dance of fimple extraéts; or tin@ures; only to put them off 
at the higher price. —Some authors, for elixir; ufe the word 
guinteffence. 


Exixtr Proprictatit, is a remedy firft invented by Paracelfus ; 


compofed of aloes, myrrh, and faffron ; the tin@ture, or ef- 
fence whereof, is drawn by putting them to diffolve, or digeft 
with {pirit of fulphur.—Some add fpirit of wine to the fpirit of 
fulphur, 

Crollius takes this elixir to be the balm, or balfam of the an- 
cients ; adding, that ic contains all the virtues of the natural 
balm. It comforts and fortifies the heart and ftomach, aflifts 
digeftion, purifies the blood, and promotes {weat, 

is ufed for the philofopher’s 
ftone, or the powder of projection, —And fometimes, for an 
univerfal medicine, which will cure all difeafes, called by way 
of excellence the grand elixir, 

‘Thofe two things, moft alchymifts take to coincide 3 fo that 
what will make gold, they think will cure all difeafes, See 
PHILOsoP HE R’s-Stone, 

The notion of a grand elixir is of a long ftanding. Kir- 
cher affures us, that the ancient Egyptians had a method of 
drawing an edixir from the hardeft and moft precious fub- 
flances, which on account of its fubtility and perfe&tion, 
they called heaven, And this he takes to be that admirable, 
and celeftial water, capable of removing all difeafes 5 called 
alfo the fone, and the philofopher’s fone ; as being drawn from 
precious ftones ; and fometimes, by the hermetical denomina- 
tions, agua vita, vegetable feed of nature, folar foul, &c. Ocd. 
gypt. Tom, IL. p. 430. 


fuppofed to be good againft 

the epilepfy ; known in the fhops by the name of ungula 

alcts, 

The animal that yields them, called by the Latins, alce; by 

the Germans, French, &c, ellend; and by us, e/f, is a wild 

beaft, found in the forefts of Mafcovy, Sweden; and Pruffia; 
3Kk bus 


4 : 
ELL 
but more abundantly in Canada, and moft parts of North | 
America. ; 
Tt is about the fize and figure of a mule ; only its fnout bigger, 
its tail fhort, its feet cloven; and that it bears a large ramage, 
orhorn, like that of a deer, weighing three, and fometimes 
four hundred weight. “Phat anatomi in’ the royal acade- 
my of {ciences, was five foot feven inches Jong, Its hair. is 
brown, andabout the length of that of a goat, its ears nine 
inches long, and four broad; and its tail not above two inches : 
its neck fhort and thick: its fitin ftrong and hard, though 
thin; its fleth very delicate, efpecially that of the female: and 
the ligaments of its joints exce ding, itrong ; which has occa- 
fioned fome authors to fay, that its legs had no joints at all ; 
and that it was this made it fo ready at fliding on the ice, to 
fave itfelf from the wolves.—It neither runs, nor bounds; but 
its trot is almoft equal to the fwifteft running of ad 
Paulanias fays, that the male has horns: and Czfar, that the 
female hath none: but we find that both have. 
The bunting of the e/é, is one of the principal and‘ moft a- 
greeable employments of the favages of Canada, Accadie, &ec 
‘They chufe a time when the {now is on the ground ; in which 
the beaft is apt to fink and ftick. When they have killed 
enough with their fire arms, to feaft for feveral days ; they flea 
them, and fend the fkins to the French, who drefs them in 
oil, like the buffalo skin. 
The favages likewife take care to cut off the left hind foot of 
each beaft ; efpecially if it bea female; the hoof of which foot 
is that applauded remedy for the falling ficknefs. 
Ancient authors tell us, that to catch the e/é, the northern 
people watch the occafion when it falls down of the epilepfy 3 
which it frequently does; and that they lay hold of it ere it 
can recover ftrength enough to put its left foot in its ear, 
which cures it immediately. 
And hence it is, that the notion of its virtue, in the cure of 
that difeafe, had its rife. “Ihe Germans call it elend, that is, 
mifery, by reafon of the mifery it is reduced to in falling fo 
often into the epilepfy ; though it has emedy alwaysabout 
it; which has given people reafon to fufpect, that the virtue 
attributed to it is fabulous. 
Accordingly, Olaus Magnus fays, it is the outer hoof of the 
right foot, that the e/& thus. puts in its,ear to cure the ep:lepfy ; 
which being impoffible, it fhould feem as if Olaus only fpoke 
of it by way of {neer. 
He adds, that the blows which the ¢/# deals are 
with its hind feet it will even break the trees ; 
fore feet pierce the hunters through and through, 
Pomet givesusthe marksto diftinguifh the genuine elks 
but as their virtue is very equivocal, not to fay abfolutely falfe, 
there is no great harm in being deceived : the opinion alone 
may ferve for the reality. 
ELL, U a meafure, which obtains under different denomi- 
nations, in moft countries. 
The el/ is the ftandard, or meafure, whereby cloths, ftuffs, 
linnens, filks, €9c. are ufually meafured, or eftimated; an- 
fwering, in good meafure, to the yard of England, the canna 
of Italy, the vara of Spain, the palm of Sicily, &c. 
Servius will have the e// to be the {pace contained between the 
two hands when ftretched forth: but Suetonius makes it only 


the cubit. 
The el/s which occur moft frequently in England, are Englifh 
ifh as three feet nine inches ; or 


and Flemi/b: the ell Englifh conta 

one yard one quarter Englifh meafure: the ell Flemifh, con- 
tains 27 inches, or three quarters of a yard; fo that the e// 
Englifh is to the Flemith e// as five to three. 

M. Ricard, in his treatife of commerce, reduces the el/s thus: 
an hundred el/s of Amiterdam, are equal to ninety eight, 
three quarters of Brabant, Antwerp, and Bruffels; to fifty 
eight and an half of England and France:, to an hundred and 
twenty of Hambourg, Francfort, Leipfic and Cologne: an 


fo ftrong, that 
and with its 


hundred twenty five of Breflaw: an hundred and ten of 
Bergen and Drontheim: and an hundred and feyenteen of 
Stockholm, 


ELLIPSIS *, in geometry, one of the conic feCtions ; popu- 
larly called an oval. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, earemlus, deficiency, a 
denomination which the ancient Greek geometricians gaye this 
figure, by reafon, among other properties, this is one, that the 
fquares of the ord than, or defeétive of, the 
rectangles under the p s and abfcifles. 

The ellipfis, tod form, isa regular, continued 
curve line, including a fpace that is longer than broad ; where- 
in are two points equally diftant from the two extremes of the 
length; from which, two right lines being drawn to any 
point, affumed at pleafure in the ellip/is, their fum is equal to 
the length of the e/lip/is. 

Thus, in the elip/fis AEBMD, &c. (Tab. Conics, fr. 21.) the 
lines Fa and fa drawn from the two points F and f, equally 
diftant from the two extremes A and B, are equal to AB, f 
Or, taking the edlipfis, as geometricians frequently do, for 
the fpace contained, or included within this curve line; 
it is defined a figure, contained under one fingle oblong 
line, and having two unequal axes, or diameters AB and DE, 


met 


ne it from 


| 


The greater axis of the e/lipfis, or the right line reprefertine 
ngth of the e/lipfis AB, or of ‘the {pace included by the 
ellipfis, is called the tranfverfe axis, or diameter sand the leffer 
axis, reprefenting the breadth of the e/lip/is DE, the’conjugate, 
or fecond axis.—The two axes always biffe& each other ‘at 
right angles. See Axis. 
The two axes are the two greateft diameters of the e/lipfs, 
but there are an infinity of other different diameters, See 
Drameter, &c. 
The centre of aw Exurpsts, is the point C, wherein the two 
axes interfeét, See CENTRE. 
The two points F and f, in the greater axis, equally diftant 
from the extremes thereof A and B, are called the foc?, or 
umbilici of the ellipfis; from which two lines, drawn’to' the 
circumference of the edlipfis, as already obferved, ‘are equal to 
the greater axis. See Focus. 
The ellipfis, confidering it as a conic fection, that is, as a 
curve arifing from a fection of the cone,’ is beft defined 
from its genefis, or the manner of its production, thus: an 
ellipfis is a curve line, produced by cutting the'cone ABC, 
(fig. 22. n°. 2.) bya plane, in fuch manner, as that the axis 
of the fection DE, meets with the’ diameter of the bafe AB, 
produced to F, 
Or, defining it from one of its known properties aflumed ; 
an ellipfis isa curve line, wherein the fquare of the femi-ordi- 
nate PM, is to the reétangle of the fegments of the axis AP 
and PB; as the parameter, is to the axis. 
Thus, if AB the ‘parameter=b; PM 
then will’b:a:: y? 7 ax— Confequently ay” 
See Conte fection. 
Hence, 1°. "y2=br—bx?: a. “That is, the {quate of the 
femi-ordinate, is equal to the rectangle of the parameter into 
the abfcifs ; abating another rectangle of the fame ab{cifs into 
a fourth proportional to the axis, parameter and abfcifs. 
2°. To find the axis, parameter, and femi-ordinate of ar 
Exirpsis. The parameter, abfcifs, and femi-ordinates, 
in an ¢llipfis being given ; the axis is found by making 1. 
bsytiy: Ys 2 —y2== (bx—y*) Px xia, 
b b b 
3°. The axis AB, the abfcifs AP, (fig. 22.) and the femi- 
ordinate PM being given, the parameter AG is thus found : 
make AI=PM; and from A, through M, draw the right 
line AL.” In I ereét a perpendicular LI: then, fince AP: 
PM::AN:LI; Ll=y*:x. Produce PM to O, till PO 
=Ll=y?: x and from B, through O, draw the right line 
In A ere&t a pendicular GA=ay**: (av—a?) = this 
will be the parameter AG. 
4°, The axis A B, and the parameter AG being given, we 
can affign every abicifS, as BP, its femi-ordinate PN; by 
drawing a lineGB to the parameter AG, which is perpe 


ig. 19.) fet off half the 
parameter; then will CL= In the centre C erec&& 
a perpendicular CK, meeting the femi-circle defcribed on 
AL. Thus will CR=,/ (¢ a”—# ab.) Therefore, making 
>F=CK; F willbe the focus.—The latter equation fur- 
nifhes us this theorem, 
If the axis A B, be cut in the focus F, the re@tangle under the 
fegments of the axis AF, F B will be fubquadruple of the rect- 
angle under the parameter and the axis, Seé Focus, 
5°. The parameter, and axis AB given, the conjugate axis is 
eafily found ; as being a mean proportional, between the axis 
and parameter. Confequently, the parameter is a third pro- 
portional to the greater and leffer axis. Add, that the fquare 
of half the conjugate axis, is equal to the rectangle, under the 
diftance of the focus from the vertex, and its complement to 
the axis. 
6°. In an ellipfis, the {quares of the femi-ordinates PM, pm, 
Jc. are to each other as the rectangles under the fegments 
of the axis. Hence DC?: PM =CB?: AP. PB. Con- 
fequently DC? : CB2=PM?: AP. PB. That is, the 
fquare of the Jefs axis is to the fquare of the greater; as the 
fquare of the femi-ordinate, to the re€tangle under th 
ments of the axis. 
9°. Dhe right line FD (fig. 24.) dra 
the extremity of the conjugate femi-a 
tran{verfe axis AC. 
Hence, the conjugate axes being given, the f 
termined. For, bifleCting the greater axis AB 
ereét a perpendicular CD, equal to. the conjoga 
‘Then from D, with the interval CA, ‘foc 
determined. 


and f m drawn from each focus of an e/lip/is, F 
fame point of the periphery M,, being equal to the gr 
AB; the conjugate axes of an-ellip/i g given, the « 
eafily deferib For, determinin 
directed ;, and fixing two nails t 
tying a thread F Mf, equal to 


ELL 
AB : the thread being ftretched, and.a ftyle, or pin, applied 
at its extent, the duct or {weep of the ftyle or thread about 
the nails will defcribe an e/lipfis, 
9°. The rectangle under,the fegments of the conjugate axis, 
is to the {quare of its femi-ordinate, as the fquare of the con- 
jugate axis, to the fquare of the greater axis. Hence, the 
co-ordinates to the conjugate-axis, have the fame relation, as 
there is between the co-ordinates to the greater axis, Confe- 
quently, the parameter of the conjugate axis, is a third pro- 
portional to the conjugate axis, and the greater axis, 
zo%. To determine the fubtangent PT (fig. 25.) and fubnor- 
mal PR in an cllip/is.—As the firft axis, is to.che parameter ; 
fo is the diftance of the femi-ordinate from the.centre, to the 
» fubnormal, , 
11°... The rectangle under the fezments of the axis, is equal 
to the rectangle, under the diftance of the femi-ordinate from 
the centre, into the fubtangent.. See SUBTANGENT. 
12°. As the diftance of the femi-ordinate from the centre, 
is to half of the axis ; fo is the abfcifa to the portion of the 
fubtangent intercepted between the vertex of the ellip/is and 
the tangent. 
13°. The rectangle under the fubtangent. PT, into the ab- 
fcifs PC, is equal to the rectangle under the fegments of the 
axis. Hence, the fquare of the femi-axis AC, is equal to the 
rectangle of CT, into PC, 
14°. The reCtangle under the fubtangent,, and the diftance of 
the ordinate from the centre, is equal to the difference of this 
diftance, and the fquare of the tran(verfe femi-axis, 
15°. Inanellip/is, the {quare of the femi-ordinate is to the 
iquare of the conjugate femi-diameter, as the rectangle under 
the fegments of the diameter, is to the {quare of the femi dia- 
meter. . Confequently, the relation of the femi-ordinates to 
the diameters, is the fame as to ,the axes: and the para- 
meter of the diameter, is a thi:d proportional to the dia- 
meters, 
Infinite ellipfis, are thofe defined by the equation ay"-1" 
==ba™ (a—x"), which fome call e/lipioides, if m be greater 
than 1, or n greater than x. 
In refpe& of thefe curves, the edlipfis of the former kind is 
called the Apallonian ellipfis. 
Quadrature of the Exvtipsis. See QUADRATURE. 
Evtipsis, in grammar, and rhetoric, is a figurative way of 
fpeaking, wherein fomething is fuppreffed, or left out in a 
difcourle, and fappofed or underftood. 
‘This chiefly happens, when, being under the tranfport of a 
violent paflion, a man.is not at lei{ure to fpeak every thing out 
at length ; the tongue being too flow to keep pace with the 
rapid motions of the mind. So that on thefe occafions we 
only bring forth broken, interrupted words and expreffions ; 
which reprefent thé violerice of a paflion, better than any con- 
fiftent difcourfe. 
F, Boffu confiders the e//ip/is, as a way of difguiling fentences ; 
by fupprefling the word which fhould make the particular ap- 
plication, and leaving the whole in a kind of ingenious am- 
biguity. . " 
Thus, the Trojans, in Virgil, being reduced by Turnus to 
the laft extremity, and ready to be deftroyed, {py Aneas 
coming to affift them : upon which the poet fays, /pes addita 
Sufcitat irds, Which exprefiion fignifies cither, in particular, 
that the hope they conceive retrieves and augments their 
courage : or in general, that the hope of affiftance at hand 
naturally raifes courage, and gives people new ftrength. 
If the poet had added a word, and faid, ollis [pes addita ufciiat 
tras, the paflage had been exprefly reftrained to the firft 
fenfe ; and had ceafed to be a fentence, and commenced only 
the application of a fentence, The fuppreffion of that word 
makes it a fentence in form, 
This, that excellent critic looks on as one of the finefles of 
the Latin tongue: wherein it had vaftly the advantage of the 
modern tongues, Trait. du Poeme Epique. Page 466, &'c. 
ELLIPTIC, or Exrtipricat, fomething that belongs to an 
ellipfis. 4 . 
Kepler firft maintained, that the orbits of the planets are not 
circular, but elliptical ; which hypothelis was afterwards ad- 
hered to by M. Bouillaud ; Mr, Flamfteed, Sir Iftac Newton, 
M; Caffini, and others, of the later aftronomers, have con- 
firmed the fame: fo that this, which was once by way of 
contempt called the elliptic hypathefis, is now the prevailing 
doétrine. 
ir Ifaac Newton demonftrates, that if any body revolve 
xound another in an ¢/liptic orbit, its centrifugal forces, or 
@ravities, will be in a duplicate fatio ; or as the {quares of its 
diftances from the umbilicus, or focus. 
Serlio, Hartman, &c, endeavour todemonftrate that the beft 
form for arches, or vaults, is the elliptical, See Ancu, See 
alfo CaTENARIA. 
Exxipric¢ Space, is the area, contained within the circumfe- 
rence, or curve of the ¢/lip/is. See Etrrpsrs. 


It is demonffrated, 1°. That the elliptic pace is to a circle 
defcribed on the tranfyerfe axis; as the conjugate diameter is to 
the tranfverle axis, 


ELO 
29. That the elliptic /pace is a mean proportional between two 
circles defcribed on the tranfverfe and conjugate axes, 

Evie tic Conoid, is the fame with the /pheroid,, Sec SPH &- 
ROID, 

Exvureric Specula, or Mirrors. 

Etxirtic Winding-Stairs. are Sintec ticles SPAIRS. 

Evxipric Wind-mill. i Coie arog es} Wino itr, 

Evxirp ric Compafes, an inftrument, made ufually in brat for 
the drawing any ellipfis, or oval, by ‘one’ revolution “ef an 
index. 

Etriprre Dial, is an inftrument, ufually of braBy with a 
Joint to fold together, andthe Gnomon to’fall flat; for the 
fake of the pocket. 

By it are found the meridian, hour of the'day, rifing and fet- 
ting of the fun, Gc. See Drat. 

ELLIPTOIDES, an infinite ellipfis; i.e. anellipfis defined 
by the equation ay™ ++ " by" (a—k)*) wherein’ m > 1 
orn > 1, See EviiPsts. 

Of this there are feveral kinds ‘or desrees as’ the'cubical 

elliptoid, whérein ay A biquadratic or furde- 

folidal elliptotd, of that of the third order, wherein ay4=bx? 

(a—x)*, 

Ifany other ordinate be called v, and’ the correfpondént ab- 

{cifs x; there will be ay"-"—bz" (a—x)". Confequent- 
ly, ay™-P "> ave 9 (a—a)": bz" (az) that is, 

ynfoasym jou, 2" (a—z)", 

Tully; the chufing and adapting 

to the things, or fentiments, to be 
exprefled.— To the elocution then pfoperly’ béldngs the de- 
Jeétus verborum, or choice of words. 

Thé beauties of élocution corifift chiefly in the ule’ of figures, 
and figurative dictions or expreflions in the periods, and the 
ftyle. See Frcurr, Period, and Sryte. 

ELOGIUM *, Exocr, a praile, or panegyric, ‘beftowed'on 
any perfon, or thing; in confideration of its merit: 

* The word is Latin, but formed of the Greek euyaofia, com 
mendation ; which is compounded of ¢v, well; and aeye, ta 
Jay, or fpeak. ‘ 

In that finedifcourfe of Iocrates, entitled wevyvers, there isan 
hiftorical elge, of the city Athens: Fa, Labbe, has compofed 
an hiftorical e/oge of the city Bourges; Fa, Meneftrier, of the 
city of Lions; and M. Martignac, of the bifhops, and arch- 
bifhops of Paris, for about a century. 

The fecretary of the royal academy of feientes at Paris, 
compofles the e/ages of fuch members as die; and delivers them 
at the next public meeting of the company.—Funeral ora- 
tions are only e/oges of eminent perfors deceafed.—Some au- 
thors havé wfote elages on defpicable, atid even pernicious 
things, 

Extravagant ahd improbable eloges are of the greateft differ- 
vice to thélr own delign ; and do, in effeét, diminifh the per- 
fon, whom they pretend to magnify. Any worthy man may 
pafs through the world, unqueftioned and fafe, with a mode- 
rate recommendation: but, when he is fet-off and bedawbed 
with rhetoric, and embroidered fo thick that you cannot dif- 
cern the ground; it awakens naturally (and not altogether 
unjuftly) intereft, curiofity, 2nd envy: for, all men pretend 
a fhare in reputation, and love not to fee it engrofs’d, or mo- 
nopoliz’d ; andare therefore apt to enquire (as of great eftates 
fuddenly got) whether the perfon fo commended, came ho- 
neftly by it, and of what credit the perfon is, that tells the 

Ory. 

ELONGATION, in aftronomy, the digreffion, or recefs of 
a planet from the fun, with refpeét to an eye placed on our 
earth. 

The greateft diftance of the planet, &c. from the fun, is 
called the greate/? elongation : which varies on two accounts, 
viz. in that both the éarth, and the planet revolve, not in 
circles, buf in ellipfes. 

The elongation is chiefly confidered in Venus and Mercury : 
the gréateff elongation of Venus is 45 degrees, and that of 
Mercury 30 degrees: that is, the former never recedes from 
the fun, or is feen diftant from him, above 45° ; nor the Jat- 
ter above 30°. Whence it is that Mercury is fo rarely vifible ; 
as being ufually loft in the light of the fun, See Mercury, 
and Venus. 

ELONGATION, is alfo ufed, by fome authors, for the difference 
in motion, between the fwifteft and the floweft of two pla- 
netss or the quantity of fpace, whereby the one has over- 
gone the other: called alfo fuperation. 

‘The fwifteft motion of the moon, with regard to the fun, is 
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ELOCUTION, is defined by 


of words, and fentences, 
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isan imperfect luxation; when 
fo extended, or relaxed, as to’ 
engthert 


between the place of the fun E, 
ELonGATion, in chirurgery, i 
the ligament. of any joint is 


ee 
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hen the limb, but yet not to let the bone go quite out of 
place, See Luxarion. 
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ELOPEMENT #, “in law, is when a married woman, of 


her own accord, departs from her hufband, and dwells with 
an adulterer ; for which, without voluntary reconcilement to 
the hufband, fhe fhall lofe her dowry ; nor fhall the hufband, 
in fuch cafe, be compelled to allow her any limony 
Sponte virum mulier fugiens, & aduliera 
Dote fua careat, nift [ponfo [ponte 

%* The word is formed from the Belgic, Eg, matrimony, and 


Laopen, 40 run away. 


ELOQUENCE, the art of fpeaking, or writing well; fo as 


to move, and perfuade, See RueToric, and ORa- 
TORY. 

Demofthenes, and Cicero, are the two princes of ancient 
eloquence ; the one among the Greeks ; the other among the 
Romans. Their manner, however, was excecdingly diffe- 
rent 3 the firft being clofe, ftrong, nervous, concife, and fe- 
vere, fo that a word could not be fpared ; ‘the latter copious, 
florid and rich, fo that 2 word could not be added. 

It was objeéted to Cicero, that his cloquence was Afiatic, 
that is, redundant, or ftuffed with fuperfluous words, and 
thoughts. 

Pericles was called a torrent of eloguence, a thunderbolt of elo- 
quence. Pedants do not diftinguith e/oguence from the heap- 
ing, up of figures,the ufe of big words, and the rotundity of 
periods. 

True eloquence depends principally on the vivacity of the ima- 
gination. tn ftriGtnefs, it is not that which gives grace and 
ornament, but life and motion, to difcourfe.. its mien is that 
of an Amazon, not that of a Coquette, 

The authors of the Art of thinking remark, that the rules of 
eloquence axe obferved in the converfations of people naturally 
eloquent, though they never think of them, while they prac- 
tife them. They practife thofe rules becaufe they are elaguent ; 
not in order to be eloquent. 

The eloquence of the chair, and pulpit, is much more dif- 
ficult than that of the bar. Sir George Mackenzy has a 
treatife of the eloguence of the bar. Jdea Eloquentic fo- 
tenfis, &c. 


ELUDING, the “a& of evading, or rendring a thing vain, 


and of noeffec&t ; a dextrous getting clear, or efcaping out 
of an affair, difficulty, embarras, or the like. 

We fay to eladea propofition, &c.—T he defign of chica- 
nery is to elude the force of the laws: this doétor has re- 
folved the difficulty, but eluded it, Alexander, fays the hit 
torian, in cutting the Gordian knot, either eluded the oracle, 
or fulfilled it: fle nequicquam Iuétatus cui latentibus nodis, 
nibil, inquit, intereft, quomodo folvatur ; gladioque ruptis 
omnibus loris, oraculi fortem vel elufit vel implevit, Q. Curt. 


13. 
ELYSIUM, EAY=IO=, in the ancient theology, or rather 


mythology, 2 place in the inferi, i. e. in the lower world, or 
‘as we fometimes render it; in hell; furnifhed with fields, 
meads, agreeable woods, groves, fhades, rivers, Gc. whither 
the fouls of good people were fuppofed to go after this life. 
Orpheus, Hercules, and Alneas, are held to have defcended 
into ely/ium, in their life-time, and to have returned again, 
Virgil, lib. VI. v. 638, &c. Tibullus, lib. I. eleg. 3. give us 
fine defcriptions of the ely/ian fields. 
Virgil, oppofes elyfium to tartara ; which was the place where 
the wicked underwent their punifhment, 

Hic locus eft, partes ubi fe via findit in ambas: 

Dextera, que ditis magni fub mania tendit : 

Hiac iter elyfium nobis: at leva malorum 

Exercet penas, & ad impia tartara mittit. 
Some authors take the fable of el/ium to have been borrowed 
from the Phenicians; as imagining the name e/y/ium formed 
from the Phenician }?) alex, or ¥?Y alats, or DY alas, to 
rejoice, or to be in joy; the letter @ being only changed into e, 
as we find done in many other names; as in Enakim, for 
Anakim, &e. On which footing elyfian fields fhould fignify 
the fame thing asa place of pleafure ; or, P 

— Locos letos & amena vireéia 

Fortunatorum nemorum, fedefque beatas. Virg. 
Others, derive the word from the Greek, ava, foluo, I deliver, 
Filet loofe, or difengage, {by reafon here men’s fouls are freed, 
or difencumbered from the fetters of the body. Beroaldus 
and Hornius, Hi/?. Philofoph, 1. Ill. c. 2. take the place to 
have derived its name from Eliza, one of the firft perfons who 
came into Greece after the deluge, and the author and father 
of the AEtolians. Ol. Rudbecks contends, that it was in 
Sweden the ely/ian fields were placed. 
ELYTROIDES *, EAYTPOEIAHS, in anatomy, one of 
the proper coats, or tunics of the tefticles. See Tzstri- 
CEE. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, eavJesy, vagina, a fheath, 


and aS\@-, form. 
The elytroides is the fecond proper coat of the teftes: it re- 


fembles a fheath, or vagina, whence fome have allo called it 
vaginalis. 


Emanat tron is alfo ufed among the {choolmen for the pr 


EMA 


It is formed‘of a dilatation, of the produétion of the pefito~ 
nzum: its inner furface is fmooth and equable; and the 
outer rough and unequal ; which makes it adhere the more 
ftrongly to the firft of the proper coats, called eryébroides. 


EMANATION *, the act of flowing, or proceeding, from 


fome fource, or origin.—Such is the emanation of light fi 
the fun; or that of efluvia from odorous, ¢ 
wifdom, from God, ec, 
* The word is formed of the Latin ¢, out of, an 
flow, or ftream. 


EMANATION is alfo ufed for the thing that proceeds, as well as 


the aé of proceeding. —The power given a judge, i 
nation from the regal power: The reafonable foul is an em 
nation from the divinity: The Holy Spirit is an em 
from the Father and the Son, &c. 


tion of a lefler thing, in order to the production of a 
by virtue of fome natural conneGtion, or dependance 
them, 

For, as when feveral moveables are joyned together, the fame 
power that moves the firft moves all the relt (as pull 
up the trunk of a tree, you pull up the roots, branches, &c, 
or in drawing one link, of a chain, you bring forward all 
the reft.) The fame is to be underftood in all conjuntt natural 
effets, viz. that the fame power whereby the firft is pro- 
duced, does alfo produce all the reft naturally connected 
to it: in that by means of the conneétion, the action of 
the agent is conveyed from one to the other; fo that the 
firft determines the agent to the production of all the 
reft, 

And hence that is called an emanative caufe, (in contradiftinc- 
tion to an efficient caufe) which produces an effect by its mere 
prefence, without the intervention of any action ; as a role 
doth a fmell, &c.—Others, and with good reafon, deny, that 
there is any fuch thing as an emanative caufe, to produce an 
effeét without any action, See Causz. 


Te 
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EMANCIPATION *, in the Roman law, was the a& of fet 


ting a fon free from the power, and fubjection of his father. 

* The word is formed from the Latin, ex, of, and mancipium, 

a flave. 

Ema tion differs from manumiffion ; as the latter was the 
act of a mafter in favour of his flave; the former that of a 
father in favour of his fon, 
The effect of emancipation was, that the goods, and moveable 
effets, which the fon fhould thenceforth acquire, fhould be 
his fole property, and not the property of +his father ; as they 
were before emancipation. Belide, that emancipation put the 
fon in a capacity of managing his own affairs, and of mar- 
rying without his father’s confent, though a minor, or pupil, 
and under 25 years of age. 
There were two kinds of emancipation: the one tacit, which 
was by ,the fon’s being promoted to fome dignity, or by his 
coming of age, or by marriage: in all which cafes, the fon 
became his own mafter of courfe. 
The other exprefs, where the father declared beforethe judge, 
that he emancipated his fon, This was not performed with- 
out fome formality: the father was firft to fell his fon ima- 
ginarily, to another man, whom the lawyers:call pater fidu~ 
ciarius, father in truft; of whom being bought back again 
by the natural father, he manumitted, or ‘fet him free by a 
declaration before the judge.— This imaginary fale was called 
mancipatio; and the manumiffion, confequent thereon, eman- 
cipatio. 
Emancipation {till obtains in France, chiefly, with regard to 
minors, or pupils, who are hereby fet at liberty to marnge 
their effets, without the advice, or direétion, of their fathers 
or tutors, It muft be obferyed, however, that emancipa~ 
tion only extends to the felling of moveables, and letting of 
leafes, &c. of immaveables ; not to the felling or mortgaging 
of immoveables: which are only done with the confent of 
a curator, ordinarily appointed a perfon when emanci- 
pated, 
Formerly, emancipation was performed in the ordinary courts 
of juftice, when defired by the child; but if he were a minor, 
the king’s letter was alfo required. Though there were other 
ways of emancipation, as by marriage ; arriving at the age of 
20 years; and in fome provinces, by the death of the mo- 
ther, by reafon the children ‘were there under the power of 
the father and mother conjointly, fo that the death of either 
of them emancipated the child. 
Emancipation by marriage, in France, gives a power of marry - 
ing again, without the father’s confent, though under age : 
but among the Romans, Cujas tells us, a widow, under 25 
years of age, though emancipated by her former marliage, 
returned into the power of her father, and might not marry 
a fecond time without his confent. 
Du Cange obferves, that the word emancipation was alfo ufed 
in the monafteries, in fpeaking of monks, promoted to any 
dignity, or removed from under the power of their fape- 
riors : asalfo in {peaking of monafteries, chapels, &c. them- 
felves, when exempted by the pope, from the jurifdiction of the 
ordinary. 
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EMASCULATION, the aé& of taking from a male thof 
parts which are characteriftic of his fex. See Castra- 
TION, 

EMAUX &? Efeu, in heraldry, the metals and colours of 4 
fhield, or fcutcheon. 

EMBALMING *, the opening a dead body, taking out the 
inteftines, and filling their place with odoriferous, and defica- 
tive drugs, and fpices, to prevent its putrifying, 

* The word is formed from balm, which wasa principal ingre- 

dient in the embalmings of the ancient Egyptians. 

The body of Jacob was 40 days in embalming in Egypt. Se€ 
Genefis ]. v. 3. Mary Magdalen, and Mary the mother of 
James, bought perfumes to embalm Jefus. See Matthew, 
John king of France, dying at London in 1364, his body 
was embalmed, and fent to France, and there interred at Sr. 
Dennis. Du Tillet, For the manner of embalming among 
the Egyptians, fee Thevenot’s Colleéion, tome I. 
Dr. Grew, in his Mufeeum Regalis Societatis, is of opinion, 
that the Egyptians boiled their bodies in alarge cauldron, with 
a certain kind of liquid balfam : his reafon is, that in the 
mummies prelerved in the collection of the royal fociety, the 
balm’ has penetrated not only the flefhy and foft parts, but 
even the very bones; fo, that they are all as black as if they 
had been burnt, 
The Peruvians had an effe@tual_ method of preferving the bo- 
dies of their yncas, or Kings, embalmed.—Garcilaflo de la 
Vega takes their main fecret to have been the burying of 
the corps in the fnow, to harden them 3 and afterwards ap- 
plying acertain bitumen, mentioned by Acofta, which kept 
them as entire, as if they had been {till alive. 

EMBARCADERO, in commerce, a Spanifh term, much 
ufed along the coats of America, particularly thofe on the fide 
of the fouth fea, 

It fignifies a place which ferves. fome other confiderable city 
further within and, for a port, or place of thipping, 7, e. of 
embarking, and difembarking commodities, 

Thus Calao, is the embarcadera of Lima, the capital of Peru: 
and Arica, the embarcadero of Potoh. There are fome em- 
barcaderas 40, 50, and even 60 leagues off the city which 
they ferve in that capacity. 

EMBARGO, a reftraint or prohibition, laid by a fovereign, 

on merchant veflels ; to prevent their going out of port ; 
fometimes to prevent their coming in; and fometimes both, 
for a limited time. 
Lmbarge’s are ufual in time of war 5 in apprehenfions of inva- 
fions, &'c,—One great occafion of embargo’s is, that the go- 
vernment may make ufe of the merchant vellels, with their 
equipage, &e, in armaments, expeditions, tran{porting of 
foldiers, &c, Embargo’s are of very mifchievous confequence 
commerce, 

EMBARRAS, a French term, though now naturalized; de- 

noting a difficulty, or obftacle, which perplexes, or confounds 
a perfon, &c. 
The embarras was very great in the road, by reafon of the 
army which defiled therein, A man lives more in two days 
of leifure, and feels more of life therein, than in two years of 
hurry and embarras, Chev. de M.—It difeovers a decay of 
paflion, when lovers are under an embarras at finding them- 
felves alone, La Bruyere. 

EMBASSADOUR *, or AMBASSADOUR, 
fent from one fovereign prince, 
perfon to another. 

* The word is derived from the corrupt Latin ambafeiator; form- 

ed. of amba@us, an old word borrowed from the Gaulith, fig- 
nifying fervant, client, domettic, or officer : fuch is the origin 
given by Borel, Menage, and Chiflet, after Salmafius and 
Spelman, But the Jefuits of Antw ‘Pp reject this opinion, in 
the Aéa Sané. Mart. tom. Il. p. » by reafon the Gaulith 
ambaG had been difcontinued long enough before the Latin 
ambaftia was ever thought of : which, however, is not ftriGly 
true ; the word ambafcia occurring in the Salic law, Tit, 19. 
and being formed of ambadia, by pronouncing the ¢ as in 
aétios and ambadia came from ambadus, of amba&. Lin- 
denbroeg derives the word from the German, ambacht, work ; 
as fignifying a perfon hired to perform a work, or legation : 
and Chorier, meeting with the fame word in the laws of the 
Bourguignons, gives into the fame fentiment, Alb. Achari- 
fius in his Italian diétionary derives it from the Latin ambu- 
dare, to walk, or travel. Laftly, the Jefuits of Antwerp, in 
the place laft cited, obferving that the word amba/cia occurs 
in the laws of the Bourguignons, derive thence the words am- 
Safficatores, and ambafeiatores, as fignifving envoys, or agents, 
from one prince, or itate to another. Their opinion is, that 
among the Barbarians, who overfpread Europe, ambajcia fig- 
nified the difcourfe of a perfon who ftoops, or humbles him- 
4elf; being formed from the fame root with abaiffer, viz. of 
@n, or am, and bas. 

In Latin, we ufually call thiskind of minifter legatus, or ora- 

wor; though it is certain, the word embaffadour, with us, has 

amuch more extenfive fignification, than that of Jegatus a- 

mong the Romans: and, excepting that they are both under 

the protection of the law of nations, there is fcarce any thing 
in common between them, 
Vidny te 


a public minifter, 
as a reprefentative of his 
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Lmbafjadiurs are either ordinary ox extraordinary, 
EMBAssapour in ordinary,.is he who refides fiatedly in the 
Court of another prince, to.maintain a mutual good under- 
ftanding, look to the interefts of their matters, and tranfact 
fuch affairs as may occur, 
Embaffadours in ordinary, ave but of modern invention > Itis 
not above 200 years ago fince they were firft heard of: ' till 
then, all embaffadours were extraordinary, and retired as foon 
as they had diipatched the affair they were fent upon. 
Emnassavour ext? aordinary,is he who is. fent toa prince’s 
court on fome particular, and. emergent occalion ; as to co 


clude a peace, or matriages;-make a compliment, or the 


like. 
Indeed, there is ino effential difference between ordinary and 
extraordinary ambaf $3 their errand is all:and they equal- 


ly enjoy all the 
nations decrees, 
At Athens, the embaffadourt from foreign princes and fates 
always mounted the tribune, or pulpic, of the public orators, 
and there opened their commifiion, and acquainted the people 
with their bufinefs and errand: at Rome they were intro- 
duced to the fenate, and delivered their commiffion to them - 
among us, they make their addrefs immediately and folely to 
the king, 
Athens and Sparta, fays M. Tourreil; when in all their glo- 
Ty, were never fo much delighted, as to fee, and hear a num- 
ber of embaffadours in their ailemblies, fuinc for the protection, 
or alliance of the one; or the other ftate. It feemed to them 
the nobleft homage that could be paid t n3 and that ftate, 
which received the moft embailics, was judged to have the 
advantage over the other, 

The name of embafjadour, Cicero o| ferves, is facred and in- 

violable ; non moda inter fa Jura, fed etiam inter hoftium 

tela incolume verfatur; In Ver, Orat. VIL—David, we read, 
made war againit the Aimmon €s, to revenge the injury done 
his embaffadours. 2 King. X.) Alexander put the inhabi- 
tants of Tyre to the fword, for having infulted his embaffa- 
dours ; and the youth of Rome fo uffronting the embaffadours 
of Vallona, were delivered up into their hands, to be punifhed 
at difcretion, 
The embaffadours of kings fhould never attend at any public 
affemblies, marriages; interments, or other folemnities, un- 
lefs their mafters have fome intereft therein; nor muft they 
even go into mourning, or the like, on any occalions of their 
own, by reafon they reprefent the perfons of their Princes, 
and muft conform, and keep pace with them, 

EMBASSY, or Ampassy, Legatio, a miffion from one fove- 

reign prince, or ftate, to another, of fome able experienced 
perfon, to negotiate fome affair, in quality of embaffadour, 
Fa, Daniel obferves, that under the ancient French ki 
their embaffies contifted of a body, or number of perfons, 
joined together in commiffion, and who compofed a kind of 
council: fomethin® like which is {till retained at treaties of 
peace, Thus the French embaffj at Nimeguen, for the peace, 
confifted of three plenipotentiaries 3 that of Utrecht of 
two, &e, 
We likewife read of embaffadi : Madam the Marechale de 
Guebriant, Wicquefort obferve 5 was the firft, and perhaps 
the only woman, fent by any court in Europe, ing 
embaffadrefs. Matth. L. 1V, Ve @ Henry IV. tells us 
the king of Perfia fent a lady of his court on an eméz 
the grand fignior, during the troubles of the empire. 

EMBATTLED, a term in heraldry, when the out-line of 
any ordinary is notched after the manner exprefled in Tab. 
Flerald. fig. 56. N°. 2, reprefenting the battlements of a wall, 
or caftle, See BarTLeMenr, 

EMBER-/Vels *, are thole wherein the ember or embririg- 
days fall. 


* Tn the laws of king Alfred, 


privileges and prerogatives! which the law of 


and thofe of Canute, thofe days 
are called, ymbrez, that is, circular days, from whence the 
word was probably corrupted into ember-days : by the» cano- 
nifts they are called, puatior anni tempora, the four cardinal 
feafons, on which the circle of the year turns: and hence 
Henfhaw takes the word to have been formed, viz, by cor- 
tuption from temper, Of tempora. 


The ember days are the Wednefday, Friday, and Saturday, 
after Quadragefima Sunday, after Whitfanday, after Holy- 
Rood day in September, and after St. Lucies day in Decem- 
ber : which four times anfwer well enough to the four quarters 
of the year, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 

Mr, Somner thinks they were originally fafts, inftituted to 
beg God’s bleflings on the fruits of the earth. Agreeably to 
which, Skinner fuppofes the word ember taken from the afhes, 
embers, then ftrewed on the head, 

Thele ember-qweeks are now chiefly taken notice of, on ac» 
count of the ordination of priefts, and deacons; becaufe 
the canon appoints the Sundays, next fucceeding the ey- 
ber-weeks, for the folemn times of ordination, Though the 
bithops, if they pleafe, may ordain on any funday, or 
holiday, 
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EMBLEM *, EMBAHMA, a kind of painted enigma, which} EMBOLISMUS *, EMBoAI=MOS, in chronology; fignifies 


reprefenting fome obvious hiftory, with reflections, under- 
neath, inftructs us in fome moral triith, or other matter of 
knowledge. 

* The word is pure Greek, formed of the verb, euBarrey, 1 
caft in, to infert : Suetonius relates, that Tiberius made the 
word be eraled out of a decree of the Roman fenate, becaufe 
borrowed from another language. 

Such is that very fignificant image of Scevola, holding his 
hand in the fire: with the words, agere & pati fortia Roma- 
num eff: todo and fuffer couragioufly is Roman. 
The emblem is fomewhat plainer, and more obvious than the 
znigma.—Gale defines emblem an ingenious picture, _repre- 
fenting one thing to the eye, and another to the under- 
ftanding. 
The emblems of Alciatus have been in as much reputation 
among the more learned, as thofe of Quarles among the 
vulgar. 
The Greeks alfo frequently gave the name EMBLEMS, 
eupanuele, zo inlaid, or Molaic works, and even to all kinds of 
ornaments of vafes, moveables, garments, Sc. And the La- 
tins ufed emblema, in the fame fenfe : accordingly, Cicero re- 
proaching Verres with the ftatues, and fine wrought works 
he had plundered from the Sicilians, calls the ornaments fixed 
thereto (and which on occafion might be feparated from 
them) emblemata. Add, that Latin authors frequently 
compare the figures and ornaments of difcourfe to thefe 
emblemata; thus, an ancient Latin poet, prailing an orator, 
fays, that all his words were ranged like the pieces in 
Mofaic. 


E 


2 
Quam lepide aAesess compafta, ut tefferule omnes, 
Arte pavimentt, atque emblemate vermuiculata. 


We do not ufe the Englith word, emblem, in this fenfe ; 
though the ancient juris confulti, always retain the Latin em- 
blema to exprefs fuch ornaments 5 by reafon the Greek 
eyBanie, literally denotes any thing applied, or added to a 
body by way of enrichment. 

With us, emblem ordinarily fignifies no more than a painting, 
baffo relievo, or other reprefentation, intended to hold forth 
fome moral, or political inftruction. 
What diftinguifhes an emblem from a devife, is, that the 
words of an emblem have a full, compleat fente of themfelves 5 
nay, all the fenfe, and fignification which they have together 


with the figure. 
But there isa yet further difference between emblem and de- 


vife: fora devife is a fymbol appropriated to fome particular 
perfon, or that exprefles fomething which concerns him parti- 
cularly ; whereas an emblem is a fymbol that regards all the 
world alike. 
"Thefe differences will be more apparent, from comparing the 
emblem above quoted, with the devife of a candle lighted 5 and 
the words, juvando confumor, 1 wate myfelf in doing good. 
EMBLEMATICAL Charaéters. See CHARACTER. 
EMBLEMENTS, a term ftrictly fignifying the profits of 
Jands fown; though fometimes ufed more largely for any 
profits arifing, and growing naturally from the ground: as 


evafs, fruit, & 
Tfa tenant, for life, fow the land, and die; his executor fhall 
have the emblements, and not he in reverfion, Butif the te- 
nant for years, fow the land, and before feverance the term 
expires, there the leflor, or he in reverfion, fhall have the 
emblements, and not the leflee. 
EMBOLISMIC, Jntercalary, is chiefly ufed in {peaking of the 
additional months, which chronologifts infert to form the lu- 
nar cycle of 19 years. 
‘The 19 folar. years, confifting of 6939 days, and 18 hours ; 
and the 1g lunar years, only making 6726 days: it was found 
neceflary, in order to render the 1g lunar years equal 
to the 19 folar, which make the lunar cycle of 1g years, 
to intercalate or infert feven lunar months, containing 209 
ays; which, with the four biffextile days, happening in that 
jnterval, make 213 days, and the whole, 6939 days. See 
CYCLE. 
By means of thele feven embolifmic, or additional months, the 
whole 6939 days and 18 hours of the folar years, are em- 
ployed in the calendar, 
{n the courfe of 19 years, there are 228 common moons, and 
feven embolifmic moons, “Their diftribution is thus: every 


intercalation. 

* The word is formed of euBaarray, to infert. See Emno- 

LIsMic. 

As the Greeks made ufe of the lunar year, which is only 354 
days ; in order to bring it to the folar, which is 365 days; 
they had every two or three years an embalif/m, i. e. they ad- 
ded a thirteenth lunarmonth every two or three years ; which 
additional month they called embolimeus, epBoarp.ai@- becaufe 
inferted, or'intercalated. , 5 
MBOLUS, the moveable part of a pump, or fyringe; called 
alfo the pifton, and popularly the fucker. See Piston =’ See 
alfo Pump, and SyR INGE. 

The pipe, or barrel of a fyringe, &c. being clofe fhut, the 
émbolus cannot be drawn up without a very confiderable force 5 
which force being removed, the embolus returns again with 
violence. This phenomenon the Ariftotelians attribute to 
nature’s abhorrence of avacuum, See Vacuum, 

But the modern philofophers finding that in an exhaufted re~ 
ceiver, the embolus is eafily drawn up, though the orifice be 

topped ; prove that it is the preflure of theatmofphere on the 
external parts of the embolus, that makes the difficuly ofdraw- 

ing it up. See Arr, ArmospHere, and Suction. 


EMBOSSING, or Impossinc, the aét of forming, or fa- 


fhioning works in relievo, whether they be caft, or moulded, 
or cut with the chiflel, &c. 

offing is one great part of fculpture; being that which 
has to do with figures raifed, or prominent from the plain, 
or ground 5 the other part; which makes figures, Fc. that are 
indented, or cut in below the ground, is called engraving. 


abo 


EMBRACEOR, he who, when a matter is in trial between 


party and party, comes to the bar with one of the parties 
(having received fome reward fo todo) and fpeaks in the caufe. 
or privately labours the jury, or ftands there to over-look, 
awe, or put them in fear,—The penalty hereof is 20 pounds, 
and imprifonment at the juftices difcretion. , 


EMBRASURE, in architecture; an enlargement of the gap, 


or aperture of a door, or window, within-fide the wall. See 
Door. 
Its ufe is to give the greater play, for the opening of the 
deor, wicket, cafement, &c. or to take in the more 
light, 
The embrafure coming floping inwards, makes the inner an- 
gles obtufe. When the wall is very thick, they fometimes 
make embrafures on the out-fide. 
EmprasurEs, in fortification, denote the holes, or aper- 
tures, through which the cannons are pointed ; whether in 
cafemates, in batteries, or in the parapets of walls, See Can~ 
won, Ornpnancek, Barrery, &e, 
The embrafures are generally about 12 foot a-part, from fix to 
nine feet wide without, and from two or three within. Their 
height from the plat-form is ufually three feet on the infide 
and a foot and half on the outfide: that fo the muzzle, om 
pee ot may be funk, and the piece brought to dhoot 
ow. 
They are fometimes called cannonieres, when big enough to 
pafs the mouth of a cannon through; and meurtrieres, when 
only big enough for mufkets, . 
When the parapet is fo low, that the cannon may fhoot with- 
out embra/ures, it is faid to fhoot em barbe. 
EMBROCATION *, or rather EmBraocHATion, Em-+ 
BROCHA, EMsPOKH, in pharmacy, denotes the application 
of remedies, as oils, fpirits, decoctions, and other liquids, by 
fprinkling, or even rubbing them on the part affected : this is 
called alfo irrigation. 
* The word is formed from the Greek Beeya, irrigo, made- 
facio, 1 {prinkle, wet, macerate. \? 
Embrocations are only a kind of lotions: They are now little 
ufed, except in difeafes of the head. If the pain do not abate, 
make an embrocation of cows milk, lukewarm, on the head. 
Degori, Apply an embrocation on the part with unguent. 
Dialthez, or oil of lillies very hot. Dionis.—The pumping 
ufed in natural baths is properly an embrocation. ths 
EMBROIDERY *, the enriching of a cloth, or ftuff, by 
working diverfe figures thereon, with the needle, and thread of 
gold, or filver. 


* The word embroidery is derived from the French dyoiderie, of 
broider, to embroider ; which fome deduce, - by tranfpofition 


3d, 6th, gth, zith, 14th, 17th, and rgth years are embo- 
efmic, and confequent contain 384 days a-piece. And this 
was the method of computing time among the Greeks ; 
when they ufed the enneadecaeterides, or cycle of 19 years. 
But they did not keep regularly to it, as the Jews feem to have 
done. 
"The embolifmic months, like other lunar months, are fome- 
js, and fometimes only 29, See Year. 


time: da 


from. bordeur, by reafon they formerly embroidered only the 
borders of ftuffs ; whence the Latins alfo call the embroiderers 
Jintularii, Da Cange obferves, that they anciently wrote 
aurobruftus, for embroidered with gold, or bruftus brudatus, and 
brodatus 3 whence broderie. 
That done with filk, flax, or the like, is not now called em- 
broidery 3, though anciently, and properly, the word denoted 
all kind of figuring, or flourifhing. 
The chief ule of embroidery is in church veftments, cloaths, 


The embolifmic epacis, are thofe between XIX and XXIX ; 
which are thus called, by reafon with the addition of the epaét 
XI, they exceed the number XXX: or rather, becaufe the 
hich have thefe epaéts, are embolifmic ; having thir- 
whereof the 13th is the embalifmic, 


years, W 
teen moons a-pirce, 


houfings, guidons, ftandards, &c, The invention of embroi- 
dery is attributed to the Phrygians; whence the Latins call 


embroiderers phrygiones, 
There 
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There are diverfe kinds of embroidery : as embraider'y on both 

Sides, that which appears on both fides ; only practicable.on 
thin flight ftuffs, as taffetas, gawfe, muflins, Sex Embroi- 
dery on the flamp, where the figures are very high, and pro- 
minent, being fupported on wool, cotton, hair, &c. Low 
embroidery, where the figures are low, and without any en- 
richment between them, 3 

EMBRYO *, in medicine, the firtt beginning, or rudiments 
of the body ofan animal, in its mother’s womb; before it 
have received all the difpofition of parts, neceflary to be- 
come animated: which is fuppofed to happen to a man on the 
forty-fecond day ; at which,time,, the embryo commences a 
foetus, 5 

* The word is derived from the Greek, euBevoy,, which figni- 
fies the fame thing ; formed of the propofition <y and Bev, 
Sraturio, pullalo, 1 Spring out ; by reafon of the manner of 
the firft growth of the embryo, which refembles that of the firtt 
fhoots of a plant, as being a kind of zoophyte, and having 
only a vegetative life. F , 

‘The moderns have made abundance of fine difcoveries on the 
formation, and growth of the embryo. belt ait 

M. Dodart having an embryo of 21 days age put in his hands, 
made a nice examen thereof ; to find the order nature oblerves 
in the formation of the parts, and the firft rife of the parts 
themfelves. ; 

The placenta, he found more than half of the whole; and 
thence concludes, that the nearer the embryo is to the moment 
of its conception, the greater is the placenta with refpect to 
the fecundines, and the foetus. Which circumftance furnifhes 
a reafon why mifcarriages are more dangerous than regular 
deliveries ; notwithftanding that the foetus in the former cafe is 
much lefg than in the latter. For though the embryo have 
made a way fufficient for it felf, it may not for fo great a 
placenta, as is to follow it. La bath 

The embryo it {elf was only feven Tines long, from the top of 
the head to the bottom of the foina dorfi, where it terminated, 
The thighs were not yet unfolded: they only appeared like 
two little warts at the bottom of the trunk: the arms made 
the fame appearance on the fhoulders. The head was juft 
7 Of the length of the whole feven lines: on this were feen 
two little black points, which would one day have been eyes, 
The mouth was very big; which M, Dodart takes for an in- 
dication that the fostus was fed by the mouth. There was 
no eminence for the nofe; but two little, almof impercep- 
tible, pits for the noftrils. . 

The painters ufually make the head of the height of a well 
Proportioned man; and 4 of that of a young child: in the 
embryo we are fpeaking ot, the head made $ part of the whole ; 
whence it follows, that the younger the embryo, the bigger the 
head in proportion to the body. The parts nearer the head 
are alfo bigger in proportion to the reft; and the legs and feet 
the fmalleft; 

The embryo was a little crooked forwards, and bore fome re- 
femblancé to the maggot of a filk-worm : it weighed lefs than 
feven grains; which is an extraordinary lichtnels for a body 
feven lines long. It was fo foft, that no part of ic could be 
touched without making a change in its figure. 

_ Upon opening it, M. Dodart difcovered the heart, and the 
right auricle: all the other parts in the thorax, and lower 
venter, weré only fimple lineaments, or out-lines, and all ve- 
ficular, excepting a part on the left fide, which may be fup- 
pofed to be the fpleen. There was no appearance of any thing 
On the right fide for a liver, Wem. de? Acad. See Fm rus 
and GENERATION., : : ) 

Emeryo, is alfo wled by haturalifts) to exprefs the grain, or 
feed of a plant ; fometimes the germ, or firft {prout appearing 
out of the feed; by reafon the whole future plant is fuppofed 
to be coritained thérein. Juft as the whole chick, is fuppofed 
contained in the cicatricula, or treddle of an eg. ape 

EMBRYOTHLASTES, _EMBPYOOAASTES, an inftru- 
ment wherewith to crufh the bones of an embryo, or dead 
child; fo as to make it eafier of extraétion, and prepare it for 
the embryulcus; t6 draw it out of the womb, : 

EMBRYOTOMY *, &MBPYOTOMIA, in chirurgery,. the 
operation of cutting off the funiculus umbilicalis, or navel 
ftring, of a child jut born; and tying it up. ; 

* The word is formed of the Greek, euBguov, and reno, 7 

cut. 

EMBRYULKIA *, ot Emsrvore ray EMBPTOTAXIA, 
or EMBPYOEAXIA, in chirurgery, an operation of extract- 
ing the child out of the mother’s womb. See C@SAREAN, 

* The word is formed of the Greek, euBevay, fetus, and 
ena, to draw. 

What the Greeks call embryolkia, the Latins call cafarean 
Section: which latter name M, Dionis obferves; has taken 
place, arid prevailed over the former; as being more eafy of 
pronunciation, { 

EMENDALS, an old term ftill ufed in the accounts of the 
innet temple ; where, fo much in emendals at the foot of an 
account, fignifies fo much in the bank, or ftock of the houfe, 
for reparation of loffes, and other occafions, 


EEMENDATIO panis & cerevifie, the affize of bread and 


le 
ESM E 
beer; or the power of fupervifing and correting the weights 
and meafures belonging to them. See Assizn. 

EMERALD ®, a precious ftone; when in its greateft perfeStioti 
Breen and tranfparent; and as to hardnels, nearly equal 
to the Ruby, 

“ The word is formed from the French efmeraude, and thae 
from the Latin /naragdus; which fignifies the fame. Others 
derive it from the Italian fmeraldo, or the Arabic xomorrad. 

Pliny reckons up twelve kinds of emeralds ; and denominates 
each from the provinces, or kingdoms, where he fuppofed 
them to be found ; as Scythian, Baétrian, Egyptian, Per 
fran, &e. IOS , 

But the modern naturalifts, and jewellers, only know of two 
fine kinds, viz. oriental and peruvian, Andiif we may credit 
Tavernier, in his treatife of coloured ftones found in the In- 
dies, inferted in the fecond volume of his voyages, thefe two 
fhould be further reduced to one, viz, the peruvian, 

In effe&t, he pretends that there is not, nor ever was, any 
mine of evteralds, ih the Kaft Indies; and that all that are 
there found, were broughtfrom Peru by the way of the South 
Sea ; which wasa method of commerce, carried on by the 
Peruvians before the difcovéry of America by. the Spaniards. 
But as the point of fuch cornmerce is not fufficiently proved, 
we mutt keep to the ancient divifion, 

The oriental emerald is harder, more brilliant, and tranfparent 

than the peruvian ; which has generally clouds found in it, 
and fparkles: lefs. Befide; that there are fuch quantities 

brought from Peru, by the way of Carthagena, that they are 

much funk in value and reputation. There are alfo European 

emeralds, but they are little other than coloured cryftal. 

Some authors fay that emeralds are ufually taken out of iron 

mines : and Pomet affures us, he had one to which the iron 

ore was ftill fticking. To which, all we have to fay, is, that 

it could not bea peruvian, by reaion there is no iron mine in 

the country, 

The emerald is fappofed to grow more and more perfeé& in the 

mine like the ruby ; and to arrive at its greennefs by flow de- 

grees, as the fruit comes to maturity on trees, It is a com- 

mon opinion, that the emerald grows in the jafper ; and it is 

certain there are fome jafpers fo perfectly green and fine, that 

many have taken parts of them for emeralds. 

But the proper matrix, or marcafite of this ftone is the preme 

@’ E-meraud, which is held among the coarfer precious ftones ; 

being hard, femi-pellucid, and often intermixed with yellow, 

green, white and blue, €c. 

‘The ancients made amulets of emeralds againft all kinds of 
forcery; and fuppofed them effectual againit a thoufand dif- 

ferent difeafes! At prefent, that we have more experience, 

or lefs credulity, they are valued for their beauty, not their 

virtue ; though there are ftill fome who fuppofe, that when 

reduced into an impalpable powder, and mixed with rofe wa- 

ter, they may be of fome ufe in medicine, 

Weread in authors of fevéral emeralds of incredible magni- 

tude: Roderigo de Toledo tells us, that when the Saracens 

took that town, king Tarik had for his fhare of the plunder, 

a table 365 foot long, and all of a-piece, which he maintains 

to bean emerald. After this, the reader will not wonder at 

that pretended to have been {een by Theophraftus, in a tem- 

ple in Egypt, four cubits long, and three broud; nor’ even 

at an obelitk of emerald 40 foot high. But thele were not 

properly emeralds in our fenfe of the name, but only green 
marble or other fuch ftones. , 
In the Di&ionaire de Commerce, we have a very curious and 
accurate eftimate of the values of the different kinds of peru- 
vian emeralds ; which the reader will not be difpleafed to 
find tranferibed here, 

Rough Emerards. — Thole of the firft and coarfeft fort, 
called pla/mes,, for grinding, are worth 27 fhillings fterling 
the marc, or 8 ounces, The demi-morillons, 8 lib, fterl, per 
marc. Good morillons, which are only little pieces, but of 
fine colour, from 13/. to 15/. per marc, Emeralds, larger 
than morillons, and called of the third colour, or fart, are va- 
lued ‘at from 5o0/. to 60/. the marc. Emeralds, called of 
the fecond fort, which are in larger and finer pieces than the 
preceding, are worth from 6s/. to 75l. per marc. Laftly, 
thofe of the firft colour, otherwife calied negres cartes, are 
worth from 110/, to 1152. ; é 

EMERALDS ready cut, or polifbed and not cat, being of good lone, 
and a fine colour, are worth; 

; ; : Lib, Sh. 

Thofe weighing one caraét, or four grains 


be) 
Thofe of two caraéts — Ty heg 
Thofe of three caraés_|——— Bei 
Thofe of four caraéts 3 10 
Thofe of five carats 4 Io 
Thofe of fix carats lagen ty wer 70 
Thole of feven caracts Corpus 
Thofe of eight carats at) TOYO 
Thofe of nine caraéts SS 2s. op 
:Thofe of ten caraéts ° 


See Supplement article SMARAGDUS. 
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Emerarp, or Emrraup, in heraldry, i8 ufed in Hiew of vert, 
or green, in blazoning the arms of dukes, earls, &e. 
EMERGENT Year, in chronology, is the epocha, of date, 
whence we begin to account our time. 
Our emergent year is fometimes the year of the creation : 
the Jews ule that of the deluge, or the Exodus, &c, The 
emergent year of the Greeks, was the eftablifhment, or at 
leaft reftoration of the olympic games by Iphi The Ro- 
mans accounted their years from the building of the city, 
AB U.C,. That is, AB URBE CONDITA. 
EMERSION, in phyfics, the rifling of any folid above the 
furface of a fluid fpecifically lighter than it felf, into which 
it had been violently immerged, or thruft. 
It is one of the known laws of hydroftatics, that a lighter 
folid being forced down into a heavier fluid, immediately en- 
deavours to emerge; and that with a force, or moment, equal 
to the excefs of a weight of a quantity of the fluid, above that 


of an equal bulk of the folid. 4 
Thus, if a folid be immerged in a fluid of double its fpecific 
in, till half its bulk, or body, be 


gravity ; it will emerge a 
above the furface of the fluid. 

Emersron, inaftronomy, is when the fun, moon, or other 
planet, begins to re-appear, after its having been eclipfed, 
or hid by the interpolition of the moon, earth, or other 
body. 

The difference of longitude is fometimes found by obferv- 
ing the immerfions and emerfions of the firft of Jupiter’s fa- 
tellites, 

The immerfions are obferved from the time of Jupiter’s being 
in conjunétion with the fun,to his oppofition 5 and the em 

“ fions, from the oppolition to the conjun@tion, Which two 

intervals are ufually fix months a-piece, and divide the year 
yeen them. 

ut when Jupiter is 
days before and afterwards; th 
that planet, with his fatellites, being then | 
the fun. 

EMERSION, 
being too near him, begins to re-appe: 
his rays. : 

Scruples, or minutes of EMERSION, an arch of the moon’s or-" 
bit, as TQ( Tab. Aftronom. fig. 46.) which the moon’s cen- 
tre paffes over, from the time the begins to emerge out of the 
{hadow of the earth to the end of the eclipfe. 

EMERY *, a fort of metallic ftone, found in feveral mines of 
metals; but chiefly in thofe of iron, being properly an iron 
ore. 

® The word comes from the French emeril, formed from the 

and that from the Greek oy which figni 
ng; and which Lemery derives from the verb 


in conjunétion with the fun, and fifteen 
e is nothing to be obferved : 
oft in the light of 


alfo ufed when a ftar, before hid by the fun, as 
r, and to get out of 


Latin /myri 


¢ Jeour. 
We ulually diftinguifh three kinds of emery 5 the /panifh, red. 
and common emery.— he firft is found in the gold mines of 
Peru, and other provinces. of the Spanifh America: it is 
judged akind of ore of that rich metal being freaked with 
little veins, and fpecks of gold, It is for this reafon the king 
of Spain pro its its being exported + which renders it ex- 
ceeding rare among us3, to Ene great regret of the feekers of 
the philofopher’s ftone, who build great hopes in the tranfmu- 
tation of this precious minera : ry is found in 
the little we have of it comes from Sweden 


1, The red em 


copper mines 5 


and Denmark. sit : : 
The common emery is taken out of iron mines 3 and is almoft 


the only fort ufed among Us. The confumption hereof is 
very confiderable among, the armorers, cutlers, lockfmiths, 
glaziers, lapidaries, mafons, éc. Some of whom ufe it to 
polifh and burnifh iron, and fteel works 5 others, to cut and 
{collop glafs, marble, and precious ftones. ; 

This emery is of a brownifh colour, fometimes bordering a 
little on red; exceedingly hard, and of confequence difficult 
to pulverize. “The Englith are the only people that have got 
the art of making it into powder 5 which they do chiefly by 


EMI 


Benediétus, &¢.—The ule of emettcs is indicatéd: by a foulnef 
of the mouth in a morning, reaching, loathing, gnawing of 
the ftomach, gradual lofof appetite, fpontaneous vomiti 
Se. ; 
Vomiting is raifed by irritating the fpirits with the prefence 
of fomething loathed; by an unufual agitation, as failin 
&c. by tickling the fibres of the fauces, and pharynx witl 
feather dipped in oil; by drinking quantities of warm water, 
&c. by any thing tharp and vifcous; as the flowers and feeds 
of dill, leaves of groundel, . crocus and glafs of antimor 
the flowers and regulus thereof; mercurius vite, mineral 
turbith, and mercury fharpened any way. with acic 

The Emeric wine, vinum Emrvicum, is only white wine, 
wherein is infufed {ome crocus metallorum, or glafs of anti- 
mony. 

The Emeric powder, called alfo powder of Algarsth, from the 
name of its author, isa precipitate of antimony; or butter 
of antimony fweetened and foftened by repeated lotions. 

Emeric tartar, is prepared from equal parts of crocus metallo- 
rum, and cream of tartar, boiled together in water, after- 
wards filtrated and cryftalized. See C 
The operation of emetic medicines is t 
Dr. Quincy; the particles of the cmett 
into the orifices of the emiffaries of the 
cent to the furface of the ftomach, do dilat 
by fome extrinfic caufe had been contracted) and after the 
fame manner, do diffolve (at leaft in fome degree) the cohe- 
fion of the ftagnant morbific matter 5 re dri 
and confequently making its reliftance le(s. 

Now the natural and conftant action of the glands being fe- 

cretion ; and the impediment, (by the dilatation of the orifice, 

and the attenuation of the fuid) being taken away, or at leaft 
made le(s than the natural momentum of the glands; the 
matter muft naturally flow into the cavity of the ftomach, 
till it be heaped up in fuch quantity (which not being to be 
in an inftant, muft require {ome time) as is fufficient by 
its ftimulus to vellicate, and force the fibres of the ftomach, 
abdomen, and diaphragm, by communication of the firft 
with the two laft, into a violent contraction 5 and thereby 
throw all out by the oefophagus ; and this makes all quiet for 

a time, tilla new and fufficient quantity be excerned from 

thefe glands to produce the aforefaid contraction, 

Thus there happen fits of vomiting and quiet alternately, 

till either all the morbific matter be thrown out, or the 

force of the emetic be fo diluted, that it is no longer able to 
draw out the morbific matter from the glands, 

And the ftrong contraétion in fo many mufcles, and mufcular 

canals, as are at work in the action of vomiting, and the vio- 

lent concuffion which is produced all over the whole body by 

a power, which, by juft computation, is not inferior to 

26ocol. weight, may, and often does, take away the ob- 

ftruétion in many other canals, befides thofe which are adja- 
cent to the ftomach and gullet; as we plainly fee, by thofe 
vaft fweats, which plentiful fits of vomiting occafion, 

Emetic and purgative medicines differ only in this, that the 

particles of the latter do not immediately vellicate the fibres 

of the ftomach, dilate the orifices, and atrenuate the matter 
contained in the glands of the ftomach; but ad gently, and 
afaft the natural motion of digeftion, and fo are carried down 
into the guts: and how they operate there, fee PURGA- 


us accounted for by 
wedging themfelves 


ands, pla f 
the fame ; (which 


ir more fluid, 


dor 


TIVE. 
EMINENCE, in geography, a little hillock, or afcent, above 
the level of the adjoining campaign. 
This feat is built on an eminence. The enemies have taken 
poffeflion of fuch an eminence, {uch a height, from which they 
can cannonade our rear. 
Eminence, is alfoa title of honour given to cardinals, 
It is his eminence the cardinal de . The decree of the 
pope, whereby it was appointed, that the cardinals fhould be 
addrefled under the quality of eminence, bears date the roth of 
January, 1630. ‘They then laid atide the titles of i/u/trifimr, 
and reverendiffimt, which they had born before. 


means of certain mills contrived for that purpofe: and thus 
fend it in powder to their neighbours. 
Pounding it in mortars were in vain; it being fo hard that 


it would pierce, or break the mortar ere it would break it 


felf. 
OF the powder, 
as to the ftone, 
free of the rock as pofible. ' 
Emery fufed with lead, and iron, hardons them. It is alfo 
faid to encreafe and heightens the weight and colour of gold. 
Tt is ufual to mix a little of it with the gold from Madagafcar, 
which is naturally pale and foft. See Gotp. 

Putty of EMERY, is a kind of a dirty matter, found on the 
lapidaries wheels; containing part of the powder of emery 


they ule. \ Ri 
EMETIC *, in medicine, a remedy that excites vomiting 5 
or that purges the ftomach by the mouth. _ 
) reek, euen, I vomit. 


* The word is from the ‘ 
OF thefe there are a great variety 48 Ipecacuanha, Carduus 


the moft fubtile and impalpable is the beft : 
it fhould be chofe of a high colour, and as 


The grand matter, of Malta, is likewife addrefled under the 
quality of eminence. 
The popes John VIII. and Gregory VIL. gave the fame title 
to the kings of France, The emperors have likewife born it. 
Eminentiffimus, the fuperlative of eminent, bas of late been at- 
tributed to the cardinals, L’ cminentiffime cardinal de Richelieu. 
EMINENTIAL equation, is ufed by fome algebraifts in the 
inveftigation of the areas of curvilinear figures; for a fort of 
artificial equation, containing another equation eminently. 
Hayes Flux. p. 97. 
EMINENTLY, Eminunrer, in the fchools, is ufed in 
contradiftinGtion to formally, and in the fame fenfe with vir~ 
tually, viz. to denote that a thing pofleffes, or contains any 
other in a more perfect or higher manner than is required to 4 
formal pofleffion thereof. 
Thus an angel is faid to have prudence eminently; as he has 
it in a higher and more perfect degree than it is in man, 1m 


whom it is formally. 
For 


EMO 


For one thing to contain another eminently, there are ufually 
required two conditions, x. That the containing be of a more 
excellent nature than the contained. 2, That the lefs excel- 
lent be fome way contained in the more excellent, viz, either 
as in its produtive caufe: or by fome fimilitude: or as to the 
manner, and order of acting, &c. 

EMIR *, a title of dignity, or quality, among the Turks, and 
Saracens; attributed to fuch as are relations, or defcendants 
of their great prophet Mahomet. — : ‘ f 

* The word is Arabic, where it literally fignifies prince. It is 
formed of the verb "WON Amar, which is originally Hebrew, 
and in both thefe languages fignifies to fay’, and to command. 

The emirs are held in high veneration; and have alone the 
privilege of wearing a green turban.—On the borders of the 
Holy Land there are fevera! emirs, fovereign princes 5 as the 
emir of Gaza, and the emir Terabea, over whom the grand 
feignior has but little authority. —The emir Hagge, or prince 
conduétor of the pilgrims of Egypt to Mecha, 1s Bathaw of 
Jerufalem, &e. : 3 i 
The title emir, at firft, was only given to the caliphs : in 
Perfia they were allo called emir xadeh, q. d. prince’s fon: 
whence, by abbreviation of emir, they formed miry and of 
emir zadeh, mirza. In after-times, when the Caliphs had 
affumed the title of Sultans; that of emir remained to their 
children, as that of Calar did among the Romans. 

At length, the fame title of emir came to be attributed to all, 
who were judged to deigend from Mahomet by his daughter 
Fatimah, and who. wear the green turban, 

Emir, isalfoatitle, which being joined to fome other word, 
frequently denotes an office, or employ. —Asthe emir al omera, 
commander of commanders; who, in the time of the Caliphs, 
was chief of the councils and armies. i 

‘The appellation Emir is alfo applied, by the Turks, to all vi- 
ziers, and bafhaws, or governors of provinces. See BasHaw, 


&c.—Add, that emir Abhor, vulgarly Lmrabor, is matter of | 


the horfe to the grand feignior. ; 
Emir Alem, vulzarly Miralem, ftandard-bearer, and direQor 
of all the ftandards of the empire. 
Emir Bazar, the provoft, or fuperintendant of the markets, 
who regulate the prices of provifions. 
Emir al Maflemin, ox emir al Moumenin, i, e, commander of 
the faithful, or the believers, was a title allumed by the Al- 
moravides and Almohades, who reigned in Africa and Spain. 
EMISSARY *, a trufty, dextrous, able perfon fent, under- 
hand, to found the fentunents, and views. of another; to 
make him fome propofal, or overture or to {pread reports, 
watch the actions, motions, and countenance of a contrary 
party, or perfon, in order to make advantages of chem all, 
See SPY. 


* The word is formed of the Latin ¢, and mitto, q. de L fend | 


out. 


, EMPANELLING, or IMPAVELLING, 


The leaders of parties have abundance of emiffaries employed | 


in their fervice, who inform them of what paifes every where, 
that they may take their meafures accordingly. “I'he pope 
and the chevalier have commonly their emi/feries in England, 

Emissary of agland, the fame with excretory duct, being the 
common canal, or pelvis, in which all the little fecretory 
tubes of a gland do terminate. ask) ‘ : 

EMISSION, the aét of throwing, or driving a thing, parti- 
cularly a fluid, from within, outwards.—The ancients took 
vifion to be performed by the emi/fion of vitual rays from the 
eye, 

a, the term emiffion is chiefly applied among us to the ex- 
pulfion, or ejaculation of the feed. See Ey ACULATION, 
EMMENAGOGUES *, EMMHNALQLA, in medicine, fuch 

remedies as promote the menfes. 

* They are thus called from ev, in, pur, month, and ayo, 
duco, Llead ; by reafon their natural periods of flowing “are 
once a month. 

Emmenagogues cither act by giving a greater force to the:blood 
in its circulation, whereby its momentum againtt the veffels 
is increafed ; or by making it thinner, whereby it will more 
eafily pafs through any outlets. sale 
‘The former intention is helped by chalybeats, which give a 
greater weight and momentum to a languid heavy blood, and 
all other iubftances of the like gravity and elafticity.. And 
fuch is the cafe of a leuco-phlegmatic habit, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the green-ficknefs, and its cure. 
But in the latter cafe, where the blood is florid, and too 
high ; attenuating alteratives and cetergents are the only te- 
medies, becaufe fitteft to render the blood more thin, and 
give it fuch a property, as will better carry it through thofe 
little apertures, deftined for its difcharge into the uterus. 
EMOLLIENTS, in medicine, and pharmacy, remedies 


t 


H 
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ufed to foften, and Joofen indurations, or conftriétions of | 


the belly, or thofe of tumors, and fwellings.—Such are mal- | 


lows, mercurialis, lilly roots, linfeed, butter, wax, gum’am- 

moniac, &&§c, 

The term emollient is applied to external as well as internal 

remedies.—We fay, a laxative, anodyne, and ©émollient 

elyiter, an emollient emplafter, an entollient cataplafm, €c: Freth 

cherries are an emollient food ; though, when dry, they rather 
Vou. I. 
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éornftritige than relax; as wanting a great part of the phlegriiy 
which rendered them émollient. Ripe grapes, of aftringent; 
which they were before, become laxative, and emollient. Hog’s 
lard, applied externally, is refolutive, and emollient. 
Quincy defines emolliexts to be fuch things as" fheath’ and 
foften the afpetities'of the humours, and relax and fupple the 
folids at the fame time, For it is eafy to conceive how thelé 
fhould be both effected by the fame medicine; thus, —By 
what means foever, (whether in the ftomach, or any other 
parts) the juices have obtained a fharpnefs, or afperity, fo as 
to vellicate and rendet uneafy the fibres,’ and nervous parts ; 
which often happens; thofe things which are fmooth, foft, 
and yielding, cannot but wrap up»their points, and render 
them imperceptible ; whereby they may gradually, by the 
proper courle of circulation; be brought to foie convenient 
emunétory, without doing any injury by the way, 
Such tharpnefs of parts, likewile, draws the fibres into fpafins; 
keeps them too tenfe, and frequently thereby occafions ob- 
ftructions of the worft’kind, 
In all fuch cafes, therefore ~ymollients lubricate, and moiften 
the fibres, fo as to relax them into their proper 'dimenfions ; 
whereupon fuch diforders ceafe, 

EMOLUMENT ®, is properly applied to the profits arifing 
daily from an office, or employ. 

* The word is formed of the Latin emolumentum, which, ac- 
cording to fome, primarily fignifies the profits redounding to 
the miller from his’ mill’; “of molo, molere, to grind. 

The patent, or other inftrument, whereby a perfon is pre= 
ferred to an office, gives him a right to enjoy all the dues, ho= 
nours, ‘profits, and emoluments belonging thereto, 
In our law books, emoiument is ufed ina fomewhat greater la- 
titude, for profit or advantage in the general, 
EMPALEMENT *; or ImPaLumenr, a cruel kind of 
punifament, wherein a tharp pale, or ftake, ig thruft up the 
fundament and through the body. 

* ‘The word comes from the French empaler, or'the Italian im- 
palaye sor rather they'come all alike, from the Latin palusy 
a flake, and the*prepofition #v, in, into, 

We find mention of empaling in Javenal: it ‘was frequently 
practifed in the timeof Nero ; and continuesto be foin Turkey, 
EMPALEMENT, in botany, denotes the cup,of outmolt part of 
the flower ofa plant, or that encompafling the foliation of 
the attire. 
It is compourided of the three general parts of ‘all plants, the 
fkin, the cortical, and ‘the woody bodies, each empaler being 
(whether confifling of one or more pieces) as another leaf, 
and defigned to be a guard, anda band to the flower, where 
it is weak and tender: fo that fuch plants as have flowers, 
with a firm and ftrong bafis, a8 tulips, @r, “have no empales 
ment, nor need any, 


in law, fignifies 
the writing, and entring into a parchment fchedule, or roll of 
paper, by the fheriff, the names of a jury fammoned by him 
to appear forthe performance of fuch public fervice, as juries 
are employed in. 

EMPARLANCE, o¢ ImMPARLANCE,; in law, a defire, of 
petition in court, of a day to confider, or advife what anfwer 
the defendant fhall make to the a@tion of the plaintiff, 

The civilians call it petitio induciarum. Kitchin mentions 
imparlance general, and [pecial: the fit feems to be only that 
made in one word, or in general terms! emparlance Special, 
is where the party requires a day to deliberate, adding thefe 
words, faluis omnibus advantagiis tam adjurifdiflisnem curiae, 
quam ad breve & narrationem, 

Briton alfo ules emparlance for the conference of a 
a caule committed to them. See IMPARLANCE. 

EMPASMA, EMNASMA, ‘in pharmacy, a powder thrown; 
or fprinkled; over the body, to correét fome ill {mell thereof, 
or to prevent unneceffary fweats. 


jury upon 


* The word is formed from the Greek, turacae; L /prinkk: 


EMPASTING *, or Im PASTENG, a term. ufed in painting; 
for the laying on of colours; thick, and bold, or applying ies 
veral lays of colours, fo as they may appear thick, See Co. 
LOURING, 

* Ivisformed of the French eipafter, which has 

fication, of paste, or pate, patte, 

A painting is faid to be well empaffed with colours, when the 
colours are beftowed plentifully, ‘or it is well foaked, and fatu- 
rated with colours. 
The term is alfo ufed, when the colours are laid diftin@ and 
afunder ; and not foftened, or loft in each other.—This head 
is not painted : it is only empa/fed. 

EMPERESS, IJmperatrix; the feminine of emperor 3 applied 
either to an emperor’s wife, or toa woman who rules fingly 
over an empire, with all the authority of an emperor : as; 
this time, the empere/s of Ruffiar See EMPEROR, Queen, & 

Empzress, isalfo uled in the ancient French poctry, ‘for a 
particular kind ofrhime, thus denominated by way of excel- 
lence, 

The rhime Emperieré was a fort of crowned thime, wherein 
the fyllable that made the rhime, was immediately 
3Mm 


the fame figni- 
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by two other like fyllables,. of the fame termination’; »wh 
made.a kind of echo, called the triple crown 3 and which, to 
the fhame of the nation, (as fome of their late authors exprefs 
it) their beft ancient poets took for a wonderful. beauty. and 
excellence. 
Fa. Mourgues, in his treatife of French poetry, gives us an 
inftance very. proper to, raife contempt of the miferable tafte 
of that age, which knew no way of .exprefling,. that the 
world is impure, and fubjeé, to change,  fo,excellent, as by 
faying 
at Qu’ es tu qu’un immonde, monde, onde, ( 

EMPEROR, Jnperator, among the ancient Romans, fignified 
a general of anarmy, who for fome extraordinary fuccefs had 
been complimented with this appellation, 1 
Afterwards, it came to denominate an abfolute monarch, or 
a fupreme commander of an empire 5 a Roman emperor, &e. 
In ftri€tnefs, the title emperor does not, cannot, add any thing 
to the rights of fovereignty : its effect is, only to give prece- 
dence, and. preheminence above other. fovereigns ;\ and as 
fuch, it raifes thofe invefted with it, to the top of all human 
Preatnels. ; oak ced a 
The emperors, however, pretend, that the imperial dignity is 
more eminent than the regal; but the foundation of fuch pre- 
rogative does not appear : it is certain the greateft, moft an- 
cient, and abfolute monarchs, as thofe of Babylon, Perfia, 
Affyria, Egypt, Macedonia, &c. were called by the name 
of 4ings in all languages both ancient and modern, See Kr NG. 
It is difputed whether or no emperors have the power of dif- 
pofing of the regal title? it is true, they have fometimes ta- 
ken upon them to erect kingdoms ; and thus it is, that Bohe- 
mia and Poland are faid to have been raifed to the dignity : 
thus, alfo, the emperor Charles the Bald, in the year 877, 
gaye Provence to Bofon, putting the diadem on his bead, and 
decrecing him to be called Aing 5, ut more prifcorum imperato- 
rum regibus videretur dominari. 
Add, that the late emperor Leopold, erected the ducal Pruffia 
into a kingdom, in favour of the elector of Brandenburgh ; 
and though feyeral of the kings of Europe refufed, for fome 
time to acknowledge him in that capacity: yet by the treaty 
of Utrecht, in 1712, they all came in, 
In the eaft, the title, and quality of emperor are more frequent 
than they areamong us: thus the fovereign princes of China, 
Japon, Mogol, Perfia, &c, are all emperors of China, Japon, &'c, 
In the weft, the title has been a long time reftrained to the 
emperors of Germany. The firft who bore it was Charle- 
maign, who had the title emperor conferred on him by pope 
Leo {II. though he had all the power before. 
In the year 1723, the czar of Mufcovy aflumed the title of 
emperor of all Rufia ; and procured him(elf to be recognized as 
fuch by molt of the princes and ftates of Europe, 
The authority of the emperor of Germany, over the flates of 
the empire, confifts, 1%, In prefiding at the imperial dyets, 
and in having a negative voice therein: fo that his vote alone 
ean prevent all the refolutions of the dyet.. 2%. In that 
all the princes, and ftates of Germany, are obliged to do him 
homage, and fwear fidelity to him. 3°. That he, or his 
generals, havea right to command the forces of all the princes 
of the empire, when united together, 4°. That he receives 
a kind of tribute from all the princes and ftates of the empire, 
called the Roman month.—For the reft, there is not a foot of 
land, or territory, annexed to his title, 
‘The kings of France were anciently alfo called emperors at the 
time when they reigned with their fons, whom they ailociated 
to thecrown: thus, Hugh Capet, having affociated his fon, 
Robert, took the title, of emperor ; and Robert, that of king. 
Under which titlesthey are mentioned in the hiftory of the 
council of Rheims, by Gerbert, &%c. King Robert is alfo 
called emperor of the French by Helgau of Fleury. Louis le 
Gros, upon affociating his fon, did the fame. In the firft re- 
gifter of the king’s charters, fo/, 166, are found letters of 
Louis le Gros, dated in 1116, in favour of Raymond bifhop 
of Maguelonne, wherein he ftyles himfelf, Ludovicus, Det 
ordinante providentia, Francorum imperator augu/us. 
The kings of England had likewife, anciently, the title of 
emperors; as appears from a charter of king Edgar: Ego Ed- 
garus Anglorum bafileus, omniumque regum infularum oceani 
que Britanniam circumjacent, &c. imperator (F dominus. 
Add, that we fay, the king of England, omnem habet potefta- 
tem in regno fua quam imperator vendicat in imperio: whence 
the crown of England has been long ago declared in parlia- 
ment to be an imperial crown. 

EmPeRor ¢élec#?. See the article Erecr. 

EMPHASIS, in rhetoric, a force, ftrefs, or energy, in ex- 
preffion, action, gefture, or the like. See Evercy. 

* The word is Greek, egaoss, which fignifies the fame. 

This orator {peaks with a world of empha/fis; all his words 
have an emphafis: what greater punifhment, fays de la 
Bruyere,, than to hear forry verfes rehearfed with all the em- 
phajis of an ill poet? 
Some confider empha/is asa figure, whereby a thing is, repre- 
fented in the fineft, and ftrongeft terms ;—fuch, e. gr. is that 
of Auguftus, Forum aleatorium calefecimus ; which is much 


ich 
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more energical, than if he had faid, /rudiofé muliumgue lufimus 
alea. 


EMPHATICAL is ufed by the ancient philofophers, to ex- 


prefs thofe apparent colours, which are often feen in clouds 
before the rifing, or after the fetting of the fun, or thofe in 
the rainhow, &c. 

Thefe, becaufe they are not permanent and lafting, they will 
notallow to be true colours. But, fince thele emphatical co- 
lours are light modified chiefly by refra@tion, and with a con- 
currence of reflections, and fome other accidental variations 3 
and fince they are the proper objects of fight, and capable as 
truly to affe&t it, asother permanent colours are: there is no 
reafon for excluding them from the number of true and ge- 
nuine colours ; fince all other colours are only modifications 
of light as thefe are, 


EMPHRACTIC *, in pharmacy, the fame with empla/fic. 
Le 


* The word is formed from the Greek, <uoce7]a, Lf 


EMPHYSEMA, EMoY=HMA, in medicihe, (a windy fwel- 


ling, or bloating of the whole outer habit of the body ; like 
that in the parts of diverfe animals, when blown up, after 
they are killed, 

The wind, or air, which is the matter of the emphj/ema, is 
lodged under the cutis, and principally in the cellule adipofee. 
Hence the feat of the emphy/ema, or the place wherein the 
wind is chiefly lodged, is in the adipofé cells, under the {kin 
covering the thorax: the ordinary oceafion is fome wound in 
the thorax. 

Mr. Littre acounts for it thus: ‘when a perfon is wounded in 
the breaft, there enters air in at the wound 3) ‘now, it may 
happen, either from the narrownefS of the wound, or the 
fieth’s clofing again readily, orfome other caufe, that the air 
thus admitted, cannot readily get’ ‘out again, at leaft not all 
of it: and thus air comes to be inclafed in the capacity of the 
breaft, 

Now, at every infpiration, the lungs are to fill this capacity, 
by their {welling with the air which is naturally received. But 
here they cannot fwell without prefling upon the other extra- 
neous air: the confequence of which is, that this latter is 
made to flip between the interftices of the flefhy fibres, and 
perhaps to enter the little ofcula of the minuteft veins or lym- 
phatics, Immediately, another force comes to take place, con- 
trary to that ofinfpiration ; viz. expiration : in this, the breaft 
contracting itfelf, prefles the extraneous air ftill more than the 
Jungs had done in their dilatation: and the two oppofite mo~ 
ments or actionsiconfpire to the fame effet. 
The air, thus continually impélled, will be propagated along 
the paflages iv firft opened itfelf, till’ at length it meets and 
becomes colleéted in fome place. “Now this place muft be the 
cellules of the faty rather than any where elfe, by reafon of 
the thinne(s and flexibility of their membranes ; ‘and as the 
air came from within the cavity of the breaft, it will be in 
the fat that covers the breaft, under the fkin, rather than 
fewhere, that the windy tumor, or emphyfema will lie, 

ow, fuch tumor cannot bevery confiderable, when only form- 
by the air received in at a wound: but if we fuppofe the 
wound to have pierced the fubftance of the lungs, then befide 
he air taken in by ‘the wound, there will be part of that 
taken by infpiration ; fo much as was contained in the bron- 
chiz, or veficula, thus perforated, or opened, efeaping into 
he cavity of the breaft, and driven along with the former, 
into: the flefhy \And’as a: frefh quantity of this is fapplied 
every moment, there will be a'continual acceflion, fo long as 
he wound of the lungs remains open. 

ence, an emphy/ema from a wound in the lungs, fometimes 
poffefles the whole habit 5 the air being carried to all the parts 
of the body. 


zo 
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EMPHYTEUSIS *, in the civiland canon law, the letting 


out of poor barren lands for ever, or at leaft for a long term 
of years, on condition of the tenants cultivating, meliorating, 
or mending them ; and paying a certain yearly confideratian, 
* ‘The word is formed of the Greeks, evqurdars, which figni- 
fies an engraftment, and by metaphor, a melioration,-or amend- 
ment: for as we only graft trees to mend them ;. fo a man 
only alienates his land by emp2yteu/is, on condition of having 
it amended. 
Emphyteufis are a kind of alienations, differing from fales, in 
that they only transfer the dominum utile, the benefits of the 
ground; not the property, or fee-fimple.—Among the Ro- 
mans they were at firft temporary ; afterwards perpetual. 
The zoth canon of the council of Carthage, prohibits the 
bifhop’s feizing the church’s emphyteu/is, out of the hands of 
private perfons, unlefs they have been three years without 
paying rent. , 


EMPIRE, ‘the territory, or extent of land under the command, 


and jurifdiétion of an emperor, See Emperor. 

We fay the Roman dmpire, the empire of the eaft, the empire 

of the weft, or the weftern empire, the empire of the great 

mogul, &e. 

Tacitus obferves of Galba, that all the world would have 

thought him worthy the empire, had he never been emperor. 

Antiquaries diftinguifh between the medals of the upper and 

lower, or bas empire,=The curious only value thofe of the 
upper 
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upper empires which commences with Cafar, or Auguftus, 
and ends in the year of Chrift 260. : 
The lower empire comprehends near 1200 years, reckoning 
as low as the deftruction of Conftantinople, in 1453.—They 
ufually diftinguifh two ages, or periods, of ‘the lower empire: 
the firft beginning where the upper ends, viz. ‘with Aurelian, 
and ending with Anaftafius, including 200 yeats : the fecond 
beginning with Anaftafius, and ending’ with thé Palwologi, 
which includes 1000 years, See MnpDat. 

Empire, or the Empire, ufed ablolutely, and without any 
addition, fignifies the empire of Germany, calied alfo, in juriz 
dical aéts and laws, the holy Roman empire, SRI, q. a. fa- 
crum imperium Romanum ; which conftitutes what we other- 
wile call the Germanic body. 

‘The empire had its beginning with the IXth century ; Charle- 
maign beingycreated firft emperor by pope Leo IIT. who put 
the crown on his head in’ St. Peter’schurch on Chriftmas-day 
in the year 800. 

Authors are at a Jo($ under what form of government to range 
the empire : fome of them will Have it 2 monarchical fate, by 
reafon all the members thereof are obliged toafk the invetti- 
ture of their ftates of the emperor, and to take an oath of fi- 
delity to him, ‘ 

Others maintain it a republic, or ariftocratic ftate, by reafon 
the emperor cannot refolve, or determine any thing, without 
the concurring fuffrages of the princes : it is added, that if they 
require inveftiture from, and {wear fealty to him, it is only 
as head of the republic, and in the name of the republic, and 
not in his own:. juft as at. Venice, every thing is tranfaéted 
in the name of the doge,... See Docr. 

Laftly, others wil! have the empire to be a monarcho-arifto- 
cratic ftate, 7, ¢. a mixture of monarchy and ariftocracy ; for 
that though the emperor. in many cafes, feems to act fove- 
reignly, yet his decrees and refolves have no force, in cafe the 
ftates refufe to confirm them, 

In fine, we fhould rather chufe to call it an arifto-democratic 
ftate ; by reafon the dyet, wherein the fovereignty is lodged, 
is compofed of princes, and the deputies of cities ; and is divi- 
ded into three orders, or bodies, called colleges, viz. the'col- 
leges of electors, the college of princes, and» the college of 
cities. 

We fay, diet of the empire, circles of the empire, fiefs of the 
empire, princes of the empire, eftates of the empire, members 
of the empire, capitulations of the empire; receflus of the emn- 
pire, &c. See Diet, Crrene, Prery Bayy Prince, 
CaPiruLATion, and Recéssus. 

The ftates or eftates of the empire are of two kinds, mediate 
and immediate.—The immediate ftates or thee who hold im- 
mediately of the empire ; whereof, again, thereare two kinds : 
the firft, fuch as have feats, and voices in the imperial diet ; 
the fecond, fuch as have none,—The mediate ftates are thofe 
who hold of the immediate. 

The ftates which now compofe the empire, are the princes of 
the empire, the counts of the empire, the free barons of the 
empire, the prelates of the empire, the ptincefles, or abbefles 
of the empire, the nobles of the empire, and the imperial cities, 

EMPIRIC *, aname given by antiquity, to fuch phyticians as 
formed themfelves rules, and methods, on their own practice, 
and experience ; and not on any knowledge of natural caufes, 
or the ftudy of good authors; and who preferibed, without 
enquiring into the nature of the difeafe, or the properties and 
yirtues of their, medicines : depending wholly on the authority 
of fome general experienced remedies, 

* The word is formed of the Greek, eumeiexx@-, and that of 
eureeG-, knowing, able; but, particularly, knowing and 
learned by experience ; the root being weg, fay, trial, ex- 
periment. 

Medicine'was almoft altogether in the hands of empirics, till 
the time of Hippocrates ; who firft introduced reafon and the 
ufe of theory therein: and hence there atofea new fect, called 
theoretici. 

Pliny, and Celfus, make mention of the empirics, and their 
profeffion, which the Greeks, and the Latins after them, call 
empirice ; a8 attributing all toexperience, and nothing to the 
authority of the mafters of the art, or the deductions of 
reafon, 

Pliny relates, that the fed of empirics had its rife in Sicily : the 
firft who profefled it, he fays, were Apollonius and Glaucias ; 
others fay, Acron Argentinus, They, and their followers, 
made great oppofition to the diffeGting of human bodies ; and 
particularly to that practifed by Herophilus, and Erafiftratus 
on living bodies, of criminals who were condemned to death, 
But the word empiric is now more odious than ever; being 
confounded with that of charletan, or quack, and applied to 
perfons who practife phyfic at random, without a proper 
rena or underftanding any thing of the principles of 
the art. 
Indeed, it is poffible, the word may be abufed even on this 
fide of the queftion ; for thofe of the phyficians fervilely at- 
tached to the train, and method of the {chools, the reafonings 
of Hippocrates, and Galen, and the ftatutes of the faculty, 
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we all know, ‘have licen ever forward to treat thofe who think 
more freely, and are lef ftifflly devoted to antiquity, ‘cuftom, 
and the reigning pra@tice, or modé, 'ag empiricsy charletans, 
and quacks. See’-Mepicing, ! 

EMPLASTER *, EMMAASTPOS, popularly called’ Pt as- 
TER, a medicine ofa ftiff, ‘glutinous ‘confiftence;,’ compofed 
of diverfe fimple ingredients, {pread on'leather, or linnen; and 
applied externally, 

* The word is formed from the Greelt, eprAd) a, oF eprracca, 
to put in a ma/s, or to fmeer over: by reafon the emplafter is 
made of diverfe kinds of fimple drugs. worked vp intoa thick 
tenacious mafs 5, or becaufe it covers over the piece of leather, 
of linnen, to be applied on the parpaffected. } 

Emplafters are made up ina ftrong folid’ body, that by re- 
maining a long time on the part, the medicinal ingredients, 
they are chiefly compofed of, may have time enougli to pro- 
duce their effeét, 
The drugs, ufed to give a body and confiftence to emplaffers 
are ufually, wax, pitch, gums, fats, litharge, and other pre- 
parations of lead, 
There are emplaffers of diverfe kinds, and ufed with diverfe in- 
tentions : ftoinachic emplaffer's ; cephalic, Ryptic, hepatic; dia- 
phoretic, refolutive, deterfive, emollient, incarnative, aftrin- 
gent, conglutinative, Ge. empla/ters, 
The mot ufual emplafers, are thole of diapalma, and diachy- 
lon: the emplaftrum polychrefton, the divinum, , the manus 
dei, the magnetic, the platter of faffron, de ranis, @&c, 
EMPLASTICS *, in pharmacy, are falves, or medicines, 
which ftop up, and conftipate the pores of the parts they are 
applied on » otherwife called emphraél. 
* The word is formed from the Greelc eumraraaeety, to Pop up. 
Such are fats, mucilages, wax, the whites of egas, €'c.— 
The plafter is covered over with a very emplaftic unguent, that 
it may ftick the ftronger to the fkin, _ Dionis, 
EMPLASTRA dmyntica. See the article AMYNTICA, 
EMPORETICA Charta, See Cuarta, and Paper, 
EMPROSTHOTONOS *, EMMPOSOOTONOS, in imedi- 
dicine, a kind’ of tonic convulfion, wherein the head is drawn 
forwards, till the chin touch the breaft, 

* The word is Greek, compofed of sumertsav, before, and 

TG, tenfion, fiffne/i, of the verb telya, J fretch. 
Sometimes too, it is {6 general, that the whole body is bent 
forward; and makés a ‘kind of bow; and even fometimes, 
a kind of circle, the knees meeting the head. 
The caufe of this diforder is a contration of the anterior muf- 
cles, particularly thofe of the head called ma/toides. 
EMPYEMA *, EMIITHMA, in medicine, a colleGion of pus, 
or purulent matter, in the cavity of the breaft ; di/charged 
thither upon the burfting of fome abfcefs, or ulcer, in, the 
lungs, or membranes, that inclofe the brealt. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, ev, in, and muon, puss 
the letter p, being here changed into %: a thing often done ; 
when the » happens to come, in compofition, before the la- 


bials andy. “As in the words embamma, emblema, 
rium, &e. 


euipja~ 


The empyema fometimes fucceeds a quinzy, fometimes a,perip- 
neumony, but more ufually than either, a pleurify; .as being 
ordinarily the effeé& of a petipneumonic or pleuricic abfeef, 

It ufually comes rg or 20 days after thoie difeafes. |. .Some- 
times, alfo, it is generated of extravafated blood, iffaed out 
ofa burften, broken, or putrified vein; it is diftingnifhed by 
a difficulty of breathing, a dry cough, a heavinels about-the 
diaphragm, a noife, and fluctuating of the matter upon. .mo- 
ving; a flow fever, ruddy cheeks, hollow eyes, the tips of the 
fingers hot, and a fwelling of the abdomen, 

The cure is difficult, from the difficulty of abforbing, or eva- 
cuating fuch extravafated matter : if nature fhews any,endea~ 
vour to throw it off by vomiting, or urine, or the like, whe 
mutt be feconded, and affifted therein, Thus, if the urine be 
purulent, adminifter diureti¢s ; if the ftoois, laxatives; if the 
ipitting, expectorants, or even emetics ; otherwife,  recourfe 
muff neceflarily be had to a parcentelis, or tapping. 

Tn order to this, an aperture muft be made in the thorax, by 
a proper inftrument, on the fide affected, between the 4th 
and sth, or the sth and 6th ribs, reckoning from the lowelt = 
and through this, the pus muft be flowly drawn, 

There is alfo a kind of fpurious, or bofiard empyema, proceed- 
ing froma pituitous, or ferous humour, brought by fome duc, 
or paflage, into the thorax ; where Corrupting, it degenerates 
into a matter like pus, 

An empyema, in courfe of time, breeds a phthifis, and death 
often is the confequence. 

EMPYREUM *, among'divines, denotes the higheft of the 
heavens, wherein the blefled enjoy the beatific vifion: called 
alfo empyrean heaven, and paradife. 

* The word is formed of ¢y, and wug, fire, by. reafon of its 
fplendour, 


Some of the fathers take the empyreum to bave been created 
before the heavens we fee; St. Bafil, and Euflathius of An- 
tioch, 
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tioch, maintain this in exprefs terms. Being the abode of God, 
they fuppofe it muft be luminous'in the higheft degree ; and 
are in pain to account for the darknefs, which our part of the 
world was in, before the creation of the fun, &e, As judg- 
ing that the infinitely vivid luftre of the empyreum, mutt dif- 
fule it {elf to the greateft depths of this lower world. 
They have, therefore, recourfe to an hypothefis ; our v ible 
heavens, according to them, did the office of afkreen, or 
hit curtain, and fheltered the earth and waters from the light 
of the empyreum. See Fa. Souciet, Diffrt. p. 171. 

172. 
EMPYREUMA *, EMIIYPEYMA, in chemiftry, @&c. a 
fmell or tafte of burning ; a quality, or change in bodies that 
1 have been burnt, or much fcorched with fire, fenfible to the 
a het, tafte and fmell ; or perhaps, it may be fome extraneous mat- 


ter imprefled, or added by the fire, and remaining on the 
burnt or fcorched part, that gives the new offenfive fmell and 


: ( flavour. 
i * The word is formed of the Greek, euaugeve, to iz 
kindle. 
‘ The term is chiefly ufed when in boiling, or diftilling any 
thing, it fticks and burns to the bottom of the veffel, or alem- 
ih i bic; the offenfive {mell and tafte whereof are expreffed by the 
His ig word empyreuma, 
i {| EmPyreuma is alfo ufed for the heat remaining upon the de- 
1 iy t clenfion of a fever, 


(RODS, or rather Hemorrhoids. See the article Hizmor- 
Tie] { RHOIDS, 
i EMULATION *, anoble jealoufy, between perfons of vir- 
tue, or learning, contending for the fuperiority therein. 


{i * The word comes originally from the Greek, eusrare, dif 
pute, conte? ; whence the Latin emulus, and thence our emu- 
tation. 


] Plato obfe of emulation, that it is the daughter of envy ; 
if fo, there is a deal of difference between the mother and the 
offspring : the one isa virtue, and the other avice. Emula- 

$ i tion admires great actions, and ftrives to imitate them envy 

refufes them the praifes that are their due: emulati x 
rous, and only thinks of furpafling a rival; envy is low, and 
only feeks to leffen him, 

! EMULGENT, in anatomy, amepithet, beftowed on thofe 
arteries, which bring the blood to the kidneys; and thofe 

; veins, which carry back what is fuperfluous thereof to the 

| cava.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 1. lit. #. (Angeiol) fiz. 
i. 2. 49. fig, 6. lit. 5,5. 

The emulgent arteries fpring from the defcending trunk of the 
aorta 5 and the emu/gent veins terminate in the afcending trunk 
of the cava, 

EMULSION *, in medicine, a foft, liquid remedy, of a 
colour, and confiftence, réfembling milk. — It is compofed 
of oleaginous feeds, kernels, or fruits, pounded in a mortar, 
and diflolved in diftilled waters, or light decoétions, and af 
terwards, expreffed, or ftrained and {weetened with fugar, or 


: } ‘ dyrup. 
ae * The word is formed from the Latin emulzere, to mills. 
Emulfions ferve to temper, dilute, and foften acrimonies of 
4 Y > 


the breaft ; to moderate the heat of the kidnies; foften the 
tharpnefs of the urine, and give the patient reft and eafe. 
The feed of the melon is one of the four greater cold feeds, 
much uled in emulfiens : the feed of the great gourd is alfo ufed 
in emulfions, broths, and decoétions. 
EMUNCTORY *, in medicine and anatomy, a part of the 
body deftined for the feparation of fome humour judged ufe- 
: lefs, or even hurtful to the animal; after its having circula- 
ted fome time with the blood. 
ft * The word 
away, 


is formed from the Latin verb, emungere, to wipe 


The term ¢: 
} that feparates 
le&ted, 


» implies a. cavity, adjoining to the part 
wherein the excrementitious humour is col- 
d preferved in readinefs for evacuation. 

idneys, urinary bladder, and milliary glands of the fkin, 
étories: the parotides are not properly emunéfories, 
deftined to feparate the faliva, which is no ufele(s, or 
excrementitious humour, but neceflary for the digeftion of the 
food. 


itous humour of the brain into the noftrils, the c 
the ears, the excrements into the inteftines, &c, 
thefe aft indeed have not undergone any circu- 


lation. 
ENZMON, ENAIMON, an external medicine which tops, 
or ftanches the blood: or which, by binding, cooling, or dry- 
ing, clofes the paflages of the veilels before open; or di- 
minifhes the fluidity and motion of the blood, 
Lc 
NAOREMA, ENAIQPHMA, expreffes fuch contents. of 
the urine, as float about in the middle, refembling a cloud ; 
and thence alfo- called mudecula, See Nusecuta, and 
WE URINE, 


See Sty p- 
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ENALLAGE *, in rhetoric, a figure whereby we change, 
and invert the order of the terms ina dicourfe ; againft the 
common rules of language, 

* The word is derived from the Greek, everrayn, formed of 
eraaaaTley, which fignifies to change, as well as the fimple 
verb: aAarut]ew. 


The grammarians, too, have a kind of enallage, whereby one 
part of fpeech, or one accident of a word, is put for another, 
Such is the change ofa pronoun, as when a pofleffive is put 
for a relative, e. gr. fuus for ejus; or of a verb, as when one 
mood or tenfe is put for another. 

ENALURON, in heraldry, is ufed by Guillim, to exprefS a 
bordure charged with birds ; as an enaluron of martlets, &c, 
—But Mackenzy charges this as a miftake arifing from igno- 
rance of the French tongue ; enalurom properly fignifying orle, 
or in manner of a bordure, and being applicable to a bearing 
of any thing in that form. 

ENAMEL, popularly Amex, a kind of metalline colour, 
by the Latins called eacau/fum; ufed in enamelling, and paint- 

ing in enamel. 


The bafis of examels is the fineft cryftal glafs, made of the 
beft kali from Alicant, and fand vitrified together. Se 
Gu —To thefe are added tin and lead in’ equal quantities, 


calcined by a reverberatory fire, 

Such is the fundamental compofition of enamels ; to which 
are added other metallic or mineral matters, to give them the 
colour required.— As, 2s uftum for green, crocus martis for 
yellow, &e. 

We may diftinguith three kinds of enamel: the firft intended 
for the counterfeiting and imitating of precious ftones : the fe- 
cond, for painting in enamel : and the third ufed by the ena- 
mellers, jewellers, and goldfmiths, on gold, filver, and other 
metals; with which laft kind, particularly the white, it is 
that the makers of the Dutch ware, give the glofs to their 
works, 

The enamels ufed in imitating precious ftones, and thofe for 
painting, are ufually prepared by the workmen themfelves, 
employed in thofe arts : the reft are brought from Venice and 
Holland. The compofition is the fame, in the main, in all 
the three kinds: all the difference confifts in giving the co- 
Jour, or tranfparency. 

ENAMELS for painting.— The white enamel, 
the painters in enamel, is the fame with the common fort ufed 
by enamellers: only, it is to be prepared by grinding and 
cleanfing it with aqua fortis, After which, wafhing’ it wel 

in fair water, it is ground, or pounded a-frefh ina flint ox 
agat mortar, 

The ruddy brown, is made with feces of vitriol, and falt-petre, 
or with iron ruft, well ground on an agat, with oil of alpic. 
Black, is made of periguex well calcined, and ground with 
oil of afpic ; to which is added equal quantity of the gold- 
fmiths, or enamellers black. 

Yellow, is the fame with the goldfmiths yellow, the compo- 
fition whereof will be given hereafter. 

Blue is made of the lapis lazuli, ufed by the painters in oil, 
well purified and prepared with {pirit of wine, and expofed 
in a bottle five or fix days to the rays of the fun. 

Vermillion red, is made with vitriol calcined between two 
crucibles, luted together ; then wafhed i aqua fortis, and af- 
terwards in fair water: the fire is to be moderate, and to re- 
main about half an hour, 

The lake red, is compofed of fine gold diffolved in aqua regia 
with fal armoniac, or common falt. The diffolution being 
compleated, it is put in acucurbit with fpring water and 
mercury, over hot fand for 24 hours. The powder remain- 
ing at the bottom of the cucurbit, when the water is poured 
off, isground up with double its weight of flower of fulphur, 
and put in a crucible over a gentle fire. And when the ful- 
phur, which takes fire, is exhaled, the red powder remaining 
is ground with rocaille, 

Laftly, white copperas calcined, makes a colour much like 
the amber colour ufed by limners, 

Thefe feven or eight colours, or ezamels, ferve for the compo- 
fition of all the reft, by a difcrete mixture and combination 
thereof.—Thus, blue and yellow make green; blue and red, 
violet; and fo of the reft. 

Ename.s, ufed by the jewellers, goldfmiths, and enamellers,— 
Thefe we have obferved; come chiefly from Venice and Hol- 
land: they are in little thin cakes of different fizes; ufually 
four incnes in diameter, and 4 an inch thick., Every cake has 
the maker’s mark ftruck on it witha puncheon. The moft 
ufual marks are the name Jefus, a fyren, monkey, fun, &c. 
Thofe brought from Veniceare chiefly white, flate-colour, sky 
blue, carnation, yellow, green, and a deep blue, called a fal/e 

vy) Thefe feyen are the principles of all the others, which 

arife out of the mixture of thefe, And the white, in parti- 
cular, is, as it were, the. bafis of all the other fix principal co~ 

lours; « A é 

White.is made,,as already obferved, of eryftal gla, tin, and 

léad calcined. by a. reverberatory fire, Aud this enamel is ufed 

not 


or colour ufed by 


bis. 
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not only by the jewellers and enamellers on metal, but alfo by 
the painters in enamel, the makers of dutch ware, &c. By 
adding azure thereto, it becomes a flate colour; by adding 
copper, and cyprus vitriol, it makes a sky blue. By perigueux, 
a flefh colour; and by iron-ruft, a yellow. To make a green, 
they add copper-filings, &c. 


ENAMELLING, by the ancients called Eyxausrmun, excau- 


Jfiice, the art, or aét of applying enamels of various colours, 
on metals, &c. either in the way of painting, or by the 
lamp. 


Painting in ENAMEL, isa method of painting with enamels, or 


metalline colours, ground, reduced to powder, and ufed like 
other colours, with a pencil; then fufed, baked again, and 
vitrified by force of fire, 
The art of painting in enamel is very ancient ; and appears to 
have been firft practifed on earthen veffels, or potters-ware. 
As early as in the age of Porfenna king of Tufcany, we hear of 
beautiful vafes made in his territories, enamelled with various 
figures ; though far fhort of thofe afterwards made at Paenza, 
and Caftel Durante, in the dutchy of Urbino, in the time of 
Raphael, and Michael Angelo. There are ftill fome of thofe 
vafés extant in the cabinets of antiquaries; in all which the 
defign, or drawing of the figures, is much better than the 
colouring. For they were, at that time, only acquainted 
with two colours, viz. black and white ; either for earthen, 
or metal works : excepting a faint kind of carnation for the 
faces and other parts. 
In the time of Francis I. of France, the art was retrieved in 
that country, particularly at Limoges; where there were 
produced abundance of very valuable pieces, in the manner 
of the ancients, that is, well performed as to the draught, and 
the clair-obfcure, chiefly in two colours. 
There are two ways of painting in enamel; the one with clear 
and tran(parent, and the other with thick, and opake colours, 
—To ufe the firft, they are only ground up with water: the 
fecond are ground with oil of afpic. 
The firft are laid on the metal flat, and bordered, or edged 
with arim of metal, to keep the colours afunder. Though, 
we have feen pieces Jaid on contiguous, and without afy par- 
tition; which is very difficult to pratife, by reafon the tran{- 
parent colours, in melting are apt to run into each other ; 
efpecially in the f{maller work 
The invention of opake colours, is much later, and is Sreatly 
preferable to that of tranfpatent ones,— Ail metals, however, 
will not equally admit both kinds. Copper, for inftance, 
which bears all the opake colours, wili not bear the tranfpa- 
yent ones; but to employ thefe latter upon copper, they are 
forced, firft, to cover it witha layer, or couch of black 
enamel, over which they lay a filver leaf, and on this ap- 
ply the other fuitable colours, that is, the colours or ena- 
mels proper for filver, which itfelf does not allow of ‘all 
kinds, ; 
Thofe which fuit it beft, are purple, green, azure, and aqua 
marina, But gold receives all the kinds, and colours, both 
opake, and tran{parent, perfe@lly well, It muft be added, 
however, that only the finelt gold muft be ufed herein. For 
the tran{parent colours being laid on a bafe gold, grow dim 
and livid; there being a kind of fmoak that féttles on it not 
unlike black lead. 
Oftran{parent enamels, thehardeft are always the belt ; though 
there isa difference even among thefe ; fome lofing their co- 
lour in the fire, and others retaining it. As to the reds, they 
areonly red by accident, being only yellow when made and 
applied on the gold; and becoming red in the furnace. The 
beft tranfparent reds are thofe made of calcined copper, jron 
ruft, orpiment, and calcined gold, melted ‘with the due pro- 
portions of fand and falt of glats. 
But it is the method of painting with opake, or thick ena- 
mel, to which we owe all our fine modern pieces of examel ; 
particularly thofe curious ones on gold, reprefenting portraits 
to as much perfection as the beft painting in oil; and even 
fome hiftory pieces: with this great advantage, that their 
beauty and luftre never decay, being equally fecure from in- 
juries of time and weather. 
This art we are indebted for to the French: nothing of the 
kind having been attempted befote theyear 1630 ; when James 
Toutin, a goldfmith of Chafteaudun, anda great matter in 
the common way of painting with tranfparent enamel, Arf 
applied himfelf to find a way to ufe thick colours of different 
teints, which fhould melt with fire, and yet retain their luftre, 
purity, &c, 
Toutin fucceeded in his attempt, and having got the fecret, 
communicated it to his fellow artifts ; who, in their turns, 
contributed to the bringing it to perfeétion : the firft who di- 
finguifhed himfelf was Dubie, a goldfmith, who wrought in 
the galleries of the Louvre. After him came Morliere, a na- 
tive of Orleans, who applied himfelf chiefly to the painting 
on rings and watch cafes. His difciple, Robert Vauquer of 
lois, exceeded them all, both in his defigns and his colours. 
After him Pierre Chartier of Blois, took himfelfto the paint- 
ing of flowers, wherein he fucceeded to-admiration, 
5s em the Englith were fallen into the way ; who, as 
ol. i. 


Method of EName tine by the la: 


: 
is allowed by ‘foreloners’ them{elvés, feem to have been the 
firft that applied it with fuccels to the painting of portraits, 
which was now become mightily in vogue, in lieu of thofe 
in miniature, * 

M. Felibien obferves, that the firfl> and’mott Rnif 
traits, and thofe in the fineft colours were! bro at 
France by Petitot, and’ Bordier ftom °F gland : This occa- 
fioned Louis Hance, and Louis du Guernier,’ feon after, two 
good painters in minature to attempt the like s in which the 
latter fueceeded beyond every body, He’ likewife invented 
feveral new teints for the carnations ; and had he lived, had 
probably merited the glory of carrying the'art to its laf per= 
fection. 

This kind of painting, to be in perfe@ion, mutt be on plates 
of gold: for copper, befide that it emits a fime which tar- 
nifhies the colours, is apt to feale and crackle; and filver 
turns the whites yellow. 

Thefe plates are made a little hollow on one fide, and raifed 
on the other, either ina circular or oval manner, to prevent 
the gold’s fretting by the fire, and making the colours crack 
and fly: nor muft they be madé too chick. It is fufficient 
they can bear the colours ; though it is ufual to ftrengthen 
them all around with a circle fomewhat thicker. 

The plate being hammered very evenly throughout, they ap- 
ply a white examel oni both fides, though the defign be only to 
paint on one of them. The intent of this is to prevent any 
fwelling and warping by the fire: for otherwile, in large 
pieces, and efpecially if the colours be laid on any thing un- 
equally, they are apt to rife up in puffs or blifters. Now, this 
firft lay, which is white, remaining fmooth and uniform, 
ferves as d ground for all the other colours; The compofition 
of the white ename/, with the other opake colours, is already 
delivered under the article ENameEL, 

The gold plate thus enamelled in white ; the draught, or de- 
fign to be painted, muft be chalked thereon ; and, after- 
wards, the whole accurately drawn out in a ruddy brown, 
The draught, or out-liné, thus finifhed, the piece is fet to the 
fire, and then painted with the colours above preferibed. 

The white ground they paint on, ferves all the colours for 
white, The method being to {pare the ground from firft to 
lait, in the places where the lizhts are to be, after the fame 
manuier as in miniature > though they have another white, to 
Jay over the other colours, when there is occafion to raife 
them, 

Add, that as the painters in oil re-touch theit paintings feve= 
ral times, and let them dry ; fo in this fort of painting, they 
touch the piece as often as they pleafe, fetting it each time to 
a reverberatory fire, and taking it away again, as foon as they 
perceive that the enamel has got its full polifh, 

‘The reverberatory fire is made in a little furfiace, wherein 
there is fire both a-top and all around ; only a void place in 
the middle, where the piece is to be put for the enamels to 
neal. The colours are laid on with the tip or point of the 
pencil, as in miniature; with this only difference, that they 
ufe oil of afpic to dilute them inftead of gum-water. See 
Miniature, 


.—The works of this 
kind are all performed by the flame of a lamp ; wherein, in 
lieu of oil, is put_horfes greafe, by fome called caballin oil, 
The lamp is of copper, or tin, and confifts of two parts, the 
box and the lamp : in the latter of thefe, whichis a kind of 
flat oval, is put the oil, and out of this rifesthe wick. Alb 
the ufe of the box is to receive the oil, which the ebullition, 
occafioned by the intenfe heat, might throw abroad, 
This lamp, or even where two or three artifts work together, 
two or three more lamps, are placed ona table of a proper 
height, &c. under which, about the middle of its height, is a 
double bellows like thofe ofan organ, which one of the work- 
men raifes and falls with his foot, to increafe and quicken the 
flame of the lamps, which is by fuch means excited to ade- 
gree of vehemence almoft incredible, 
‘The wind of the bellows is. conveyed to the feveral lamps, 
though never fo many, by means of eraoves cut along the 
thicknefs of the table, and covered with parchment, extending 
from the bellows, to a tubé or pipe placed before each lamp. 
Thefe tubes are of glafs, and that the enamellers may not be 
incommoded with the heat of thelamp, each tube is covered 
at about fix inches diftance with a piece of tin, called a fan, 
which is fixed in a hole of the table. In works that do not 
take up much time, they content themfelves with a glafs 
blow-pipe, to heighten the flame of the lamp. 
Applying their cake of enamel to the flame of this lamp, they 
draw it out into threads inconceivably fine,» Thofe made ufe 
of in artificial plumes of feathers are fo very flender, that 
they may be wound on a reel, like filk or thread. 
The faGtitious jets of diverfe colours, fometimes ufed in em- 
broideries, are alfo made of enamel; and that with fo much 
art, that each piece has its hole to pafs the filk through, 
wherewith it is fewed. “Thefe holes are made by blowing 
them in Jong pieces, which are afterwards cut off with a pro= 
per tool.—See the procefs of drawing out the enamel, illuftra~ 
ted under the article DucTitity of Gla, 
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It is rare that the Dutch, or Venetian enamels, are ufed pure : 
the common way is to melt them in an iron ladle, with an 
equal quantity of glafs or cryftal, And when the two mat- 
ters are in perfect fufion, they draw it out into threads of 
different fizes, as occafion requires, by taking a quantity be- 
tween two pipe-ftopples, held in the two hands, and removing 
them afunder as far as the arms will reach, If the thread is 
to be longer than the workman can ftretch, a fecond perfon 
takes one of the ends, and continues to draw it out while 
the firft continues to keep the enamel to the fame, All the 
threads drawn after this manner are round ; fo that if the na- 
ture of the work require them to be flat, they are afterwards 
drawn through a pair of pinchers while yet hot. They have 
another iron inftrument, in manner of plyers, to draw out 
the enamel by the lamp, when it is to be worked or difpofed 
in figures, or otherwife. Laftly, they have glafs tubes, of 
various fizes, ferving to blow the enamel into various figures, 
and preferve the neceflary vacancies therein, as alfo to {pare 
the ftuff, and form the contours. 

When the enameller goes to work, he feats himfe 
his lamp, with his foot on the treddle ; and hold: 
left hand the piece of work he has to enamel, or the brafs or 
iron wiars his figures are to be formed with; with his right 
hand, he draws out the thread from the enamel held to 
the lamp: and this is done with a dexterity and patience 
equally furprizing. 

There is nothing but may be thus reprefented in enamel ; 
and there are figures fo finely finifhed of this kind, that one 
would take them to have come out of the hands of the ableft 
{culptors. 

ENARTHROSIS, ENAPOPO=Is, a kind of jointing, or 
articulation, wherein the cavity that receives is deep, and the 
bone received is oblong. 

Such is that of the huckle bone, &c, See ARTICULATION. 

ENC/ENIA, ErKAINIA, a Greek term, fignifying re/fau- 
ration, or renovation.—Being compounded of the prepotition 
ey, and xavG, new. 

Enc awnra, is more particularly ufed for the name of a feaft, 
celebrated by the Jews, on the 25th of the ninth month, in 
memory of the dedication, or rather purification of the tem- 
ple, by Judas Maccabzus, after its having been polluted, and 
plundered by Antiochus Epiphanes. 

‘The Jews had alfo two other encenia, viz. the dedication of 
the temple by Solomon; and that by Zorobabel, after the 
return from the captivity. 

Enc an1A, is likewife applied in the fathers and church hiftory, 
to the dedication of chriftian churches. 

St. Auguftine affures us, that in his time, the ufe of the word 
encenia was even transferred to profane matters; and that 
they called it enceniare, when they put on a new fuit of 
cloaths, 

Our tranflators of the bible do not retain the word encenia, 
in St. John X. 22. where mention is made thereof: in lieu 
of that, they call it, feaft of the dedication ; which is lefs 
proper. In effeét, it is not the feaft of the dedication, but of 
the purification, or re-confecration of the temple profaned, 
that is there {poken of. 

ENCANTHIS*, in medicine, denotes a tumour of the 
caruncula lachrymalis, in the great canthus, or angle of the 
eye. 

fs The word is Greek, eyxav§ss, formed of the prepofition ep, 
and xavS@-, corner of the eye. 

It is oppofed to rbyas, which is a diminution, or confumption 
of the fame caruncle, See RuyAs. 

‘The encanthis is occafioned by a defluxion on that part, or an 
ulcer therein not fpeedily enough dried. 

ENCAUSTICE, the art of enamelling, See ENAMELLING, 

ENCEPHALI *, in medicine, an epithet applied to worms 
generated in the head 5 where they occafion violent pains, in- 
fomuch as fometimes to produce diftraétion. 

* The word is compounded of the prepofition ey, ix, and xe- 
odan, head. 
There are four kinds of encephali; thofe properly fo called, 
which are found in the brain: the narinarii, in the nofe; 
auriculares, in the ears; and the dentales, in the teeth, 
The encephali, properly thus called, are rare; but there are 
certain difeafes wherein they fwarm ; and we are told of pefti- 
Jential fevers, that have arifen wholly from them. 
In one of thefe fevers, the phyficians having opened the 
perfon it had carried off, they, found a little, fhort, 
red worm in the head. Hereupon, they tried various medi- 
cines to find what might deftroy it; but all in vain, till 
Malmfey wine, wherein horfe radifh had been boiled, was 
applied : this was no fooner thrown on the worm than it 
died; The fame remedy was afterwards tried on the fick ; 
and it recovered them almoft all. The like worms have alfo 
been taken out by trepanning, and the patient recoyer’d, 

ENCEPPE, in heraldry, denotes chained, or girt round the 
middle; as is ufual with monkeys, &c. 

ENCHANTMENT. See Fascination, Macic, Sor- 
CERY, and WiTCHCRAFT. 


END 


ENCHASING, Incwasinc, or CHasinc, the art of en- 
riching, and beautifying gold, filver, and other metal works 
by fome defign, or figures reprefented thereon, in low relievo, 
See ScurprurE, Retizvo, fc. ; 


cafes, cane-heads, tweezer-cafes, or the like 
ed by punching or driving out the metal to form the figures 
from within-fide, fo, as to ftand out prominent from the 
plane, or furface of the metal. 
In order to this, they have a great number of fine fteel blocks, 
or puncheons, of diverfe fizes ; and, the defign being drawn fe 
the furface of the metal, they apply the infide upon the heads 
or tips, of thefe blocks, directly under the lines or parts of the 
figures. ‘Then with a fine hammer, ftriking on the metal 
¢ 2 
fuftained by the block ; the metal yields, and the block mz 
an indenture, or cavity on the infide ; correfpondent to which, 
there is a prominence on the outfide, which is to ftand for 
part of the figure, 
Thus, the workman proceeds to cha/? and finifh all the parts, 
by fucceflive applications of the block, and hammer, to the 
feveral parts of the defign. 
And it is furprizing, with what beauty, and juftnefs, by this 
fimple piece of mechanifm, the artifts in this kind will repre- 
fent foliages, grotefques, animals, hiftories, €9c. 

ENCHEIRESIS, ErxEIPHsIs, in anatomy, denotes ma- 
nual operation ; as diffeétion. 

ENCLAVE, in heraldry, is where one thing is let into ano- 
ther; particularly where the jointure is fquare, 

ENCLITICA, in the Greek and Latin grammar, certain 
particles united fo clofely to the preceding word, that they 
only feem to form one word therewith: and the word which 
fuftains them, does generally likewife bear the accent that go- 
verns them ; efpecially when the enclitic is a monofyllable— 
As in dominufque, xvesisn. 

There are three enclitic particles in the Latin, wiz. Que, Hes 
and ve: but in the Greek many, as 7%, Ye, (491, (22, o%, Coty 
Tb, WHS, Wi, Te, Yey Quit, ut, wo]n, and others, 

ENCRATITA *, afet of ancient heretics, thus called 
from their making profeffion of continence, and abfolutely 
rejecting all ufe of marriage, 

* Bhs word is formed from the Greek, eyxec]uz, rong, conti~ 
The founder of this fe& was Tatian, a difciple of Juftin, and 
one of the moft learned perfons of all antiquity, After the 
death of that martyr, he made a feparation from the church ; 
and foon had his followers ; who befide the dogma juft men- 
tioned, borrowed a great many things from Saturninius, and 
Marcian, befide feveral errors which they adhered to in com- 
mon with the Gnoftics, and Valentinians, 

They abftained from eating any thing that had Jife; and de- 
nied that Adam was faved. ‘They looked on fuch as dranie 
wine to be great finners; and for this reafon, only made ufe 
of water in celebrating the eucharift: as holding that wine 
came from the devil.—To countenance this tenet, they pro- 
duced paffages out of {cripture, where mention is made of 
what befel Noah and Lot when they were drunk. 

They only admitted fuch of the books of the Old Teftament 
as they thought good: but in lieu thereof, they owned feveral 
fpurious and apocryphal writings for canonical and divine, 
Such were the aéts of St. Andrew, John and Thomas 

ENCROACHMENT, or AccroacHMenr, 
CROACHMENT. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA *, the circle, or chain of arts and 
fciences. 

* The word is compounded of the propofition <v, ix, xuxaG-, 
circle, and wmeudead, feience, doctrine, difcipline, learning : 
the root being weus, child, infant, 

The Greeks ufed the term for the knowledge of the fevenli- 
beral arts, and the pofleffion of all the feiences. Orbis ille 
doéirine quem Greci eyuvnroTasd acy vocant, fays Quintilian, 
It is fometimes alfo written xverovae se, cyclopedia: Vitru- 
vius in the preface to his 6th book calls it, eacyclios difciplina. 
See Cycropz#pIA. 

ENDECAGON, or HEeNnDEcAGon, in geometry. See 
HENDECAGON, 

ENDECASYLLABUS, or Henpzcasytrazus. See 
HaNDECASYLLABUS, 

ENDEMIC Difeafe, that which affes many people toge- 
ther in the fame country ; as proceeding from fome caule pe- 
culiar to the country where it reigns. 

Such are the fcurvy in the northern climes, intermitting fe~ 
vers in marfhy places, &c, 

ENDENTED, Denvep,or InpENTED, in heraldry. See 
INDENTED, 

EnpENTED is alfo applied to a fefs, a pale, and other trian~ 
gular pieces, when divided alternately between two different 
colours. Coupé, or endented with or and azure, 

ENDITEMENT, or InpicTMznt, incommon law. See 
InDICTMENT, 

ENDLESS Rolls, 


EnpLess Screw, 


fe 
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t Sec the articles Gueas 
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ENDORSE, 


ENF 


ENDORSE, in heraldry, an ordinary, containing the eighth 

part of a pale. ; 
This, Leigh fays, is never ufed but when a pale is between 
two fuch: though others hold, that an endor/e may be bore 
between birds, fithes, beafts, &'c.—Sir J. Ferne adds, that it 
thews the fame coat has been fometimes two coats, and after- 
wards conjoined within one efcutcheon, for fome myftery of 
arms.—He bares azure an endorfe argent.—V. Tab. Herald, 
fig. 56. N°. 3. 

ENDORSED, Ennosss’, in heraldry, is where things are 
bore back, to back, 

ENDORSEMENT, is particularly ufed in commerce for a 
writing on the back of a bill of exchange, by the proprietor, 
or bearer ; either, thereby, to transfer it to fome other, or 
to render it payable to the order of fome other; or elfe to 
ferve for an acquittance or receipt. See EXCHANGE. 

The endorfement is only the name of the proprietor, or en- 
dorfer. Note, when the endorfement of a bill of exchange is 
to render it payable to another, it is called an order. 

To an order, it is neceflary the endarfement be dated ; and con- 
tain the name of him who paid the value thereof: in which 
cafe the bill belongs to the perfon with whofe name the order 
is filled ; without any other transfer: without thefe condi- 
tions, the bill is judged to belong to the perfon who endor/ed it. 
The bearer of a bill of exchange protefted, has a remedy 
againit the endorfers, for the payment of the rechange of the 
places where the bill was negotiated by their order. In cafe 
a bill or note is refufed to be paid, &c. the bearer has a remedy 
againft any one of the endor/ers, where there are feveral, Sce 
Brit. 

ENDORSING, or Inporsina, in law, implies the writing 
on the backfide of a deed, inftrument, &'c. fomething rela- 
ting to the matters contained therein. 

ENDOWMENT, or Ispowment, the giving, or affign- 
ing of a dower to a woman. 

The word is alfo ufed figuratively for the fetting forth, or fe- 
vering a fufficient portion for a vicar, towards his perpetual 
maintenance, when the benefice is appropriated : whence 
fuch a vicarage, is calleda vicarage endowed. See VICARAGE, 

ENEMA, in medicine, denotes a ch/fer. See the article 
CLysTER. 

ENEMY. See the articles Host, and ALIEN. 

ENERGICI, an appellation given toa religious fe@, of the 
fixteenth century 5 by reafon they held that the eucharift was 
the energy, and virtue of Jefus Chrift, not his body, nor a 
reprefentation thereof, 

ENERGUMENUS *, ENEPFOMENOs, a term fometimes 
ufed by divines, and fchoolmen, to fignify a perfon pofleffed 
with a devil, or an evil fpirit, 

* The word is formed from the Greek, evepyedas, to be agi- 
tated, worked, of ey, and egyov, opus. 
Though, Papias fays, the exergumeni were fuch as counterfeit 
ed the actions of the devil, performing things which feemed 
Supernatural, The council of Orange debars, or deprives, 
the energumeni of the functions of the priefthood. 

ENERGY *, an uncommon force, or ftrength, in a difeourfe 
a fentence, ora word, See EmpHAsis. 

* The word is Greek, evecyer, formed of the prepofition <p, 
and egyoy, work, labour. 

ENERVATING, the a& of deftroying the force, ufe, or 
office of the nerves ; either by cutting them, by weakening 
them with debauchery, or by fome other violence, 

Excefs of wine, and other ftrong, hot, fpirituous liquors, 
enervate, ox weaken the nerves, When they would render a 
horfe ufelefs, they enervate him, or cut his nerves, 

EnervaTinc is particularly ufed in the manage for the cutting 

two tendons on the fide of a horfe’s head, under the eyes, 
which meet on the tip of the nofe: they thus exervate 
horfes to make their head fmall and lean. 
‘The word is alfo ufed figuratively,—It is no fmall artifice in 
difputing, to be able to enervate, and extenuate the allega- 
tions of one’s antagonift, his author has a weak, enervate 
ftyle. See Nerve. 

ENERVATION, a term in the ancient anatomy, applied to 
the tendons of the re&ti, or ftreight mufcles of the abdomen, 
‘The fibres of the reéti of the abdomen, do not go from one 
extreme of the mufcle to the other, but are interfected by fe- 
veral nervous places, called by the ancients enervations ; though 
they be real tendons. 

Their number is not alike in all: fome having three, others 
four, &c, 

ENFANS Perdus *, a French phrafe, ufed in war, to fignify 
the foldiers who march at the head of a body of forces ap- 
Pointed to fuftain them 5 in order to begin an attack, make 
an aflault, or force a poft, 

* The word literally imports /of children, on account of the 
imminent danger they are expofed to. 
In Englith they are called the forlorn, or forlorn hope. 


eT re: it is the grenadiers that ufually begin fuch at- 
tacks, 


ENGASTRIMYTHUS 


ENGINE *, a compound inftrument, 


ENGINEER, or INGINEER, in its general fenfe 


ENG 


ENFILADE *, a French term, fometimes ufed in Englifh 


fignifying a feries, or continuation, of feveral things, difpofed, 
as it were, in the fame thread, or line.—As, an enfilade of 
rooms, of doors, of buildings, @&c. 
* The word is formed of the French verb enfiler, to fring a 
thing, which is compounded of zz, in, and jl, of filum, 
thread: 9. d, a thread, or firing, of any thing. 


ENFILADE, in war, is applied to thofe trenches, and other lines 


which are ranged in a right line, and fo may be {coured, or 
fwept by the cannon lengthwife, or in the dire&tion of the 
line, and rendered almoft defencelels. 

Care muft be taken that the lines be not enfiled, ot enfiladed 
on the contrary, the covert line muft be enfiladed, that the 
enemy may be driven out of it-—The laft boyau, or gut of 
the tren is fubjet to'be enfiladed, that is, to be fcourcd 
ing to its length, 

: battery d’enfilade, is that where the cannon fweep a right 
ine, 

A pot, or command @enfilade, is a height from which one 
may fweep a whole line at once, 


ENFRANCHISEMEN I, the incorporating any man into 


a fociety, or body politic, 
CHISE, 

Thus, he that by charter is made denizen of England, jis faid 
to be enfranchijed.—The like is underftood of a perfon made 
a citizen of London, or other city, oF corporate town; by 
reafon he is thereby made partaker of the liberties appertain~ 
ing to the corporation whereof he is enfranc! ' 
> ETTASTPIMYOYS, or Encas- 
TRIMANDER, a perfon who {peaks from, or with, the belly 5 
without opening the mouth ; or, if open, without ftitring 
the lips. 

* Thus called by the Greeks, from <y, yasie, belly, and pu- 
3@-, fpeech; and by the Latins wentriloquus, guafi ex ventre 
loquens, 

The ancient philofophers, &c, are divided on the fubject of 
the enga/trimythi: Hippocrates mentions it’ as a diteafe,— 
Others will have it a kind of divination, and afcribe the ori- 
gin, and firft difcipline thereof, to one Euryclus, whom no 
body knows any thing of.—Others attribute it to the opera- 
tion, or pofféflion of an evil fpirit: and others to art, and 
mechanifm, 

The moft eminent engefrimythi, were the Pythians, or 
prietefles of Apollo, who delivered oracles from within, with- 
out any action of the mouth or lips. 

St. Chryfoftom and Occumenius, make exprefs mention of 
a fort of divine men, called by the Greeks engaftrimandri, 
whofe prophetic bellies pronounced oracles, 

M. Schottus, library-keeper to the king of Pruffia, ina dif. 
fertation on the apotheofis of Homer, maintains, that the 
engaftrimythi of the ancients, were only poets, who, when the 
prieftes could not {peak in verfe, fupplied the defect, by ex- 
plaining or delivering, in verfe, what Apollo diétated in the 
cavity of the bafon placed on the facred tripod, 

Leo Allatius has an exprefs treatife on the engaftrimythi, en- 
titled, —de Engaftrimytho, Jyntagma. 


See Fregspom, and Fran- 


ENGENDERING, or IncEn DERING, the act of begetting, 


or producing the kind, by way of generation, 
The term is likewife applied to other productions of nature: 
thus, meteors are faid to be engendered in the middle region 
of the air, Crude fruits engender worms. The ancients be- 
lieved that infects were engendered of putrefaction, 
N confifting of feveral 
fimple ones, as wheels, fcrews, levers, or the like, combined 
together; in order to lift, caft, or fuftain a weight, or pro- 
duce fome other confiderable effeé » foas to fave either time, 
or force. 

* The word is formed of the French engiz, of the Latin zgen 

nium, wit; by reafon of the ingenuity required in the 


contrivance of engines, to augment the effect of moving 
powers, 


The kinds of engines are infinite: fome for war, as the ballifta, 
catapulta, fcorpio, aries, 'c. Others for the arts of peace, 
as mills, cranes, prefles, clocks, watches, engines to raife wa- 
ter, to extinguifh fire, &c, which {ee under their re(pective ar- 
ticles, Mtt1, Crock, Wert, Press, and Hyproca- 
NISTERIUM,. Seealfo INSTRUMENT. 
J » is applied 
to a contriver, or maker, of any kind of ufeful engines, or 
machines, é 
In its more proper fenfe, it denotes an officer in an army, or 
fortified place, whofe bufinefs is to contrive, and infpect at- 
tacks, defences, works, &c. 
An engineer fhould be an able and expert mathematician, par- 
ticularly verfed in military architecture, and gunnery ; being 
often fent to view and examine the places intended to be at- 
tacked, to chufe out and thew the general the weakeft place, 
to draw the trenches, affign the places of arms, galleries, lodg~ 
ments on the counterfcarp, and half moons ; conduct the 
works, faps, mines, &¢, and appoint the workmen their 
nightly 
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nightly tafk: he is alfo to make the lines of contfavallation, | 
with the redoubts, te, 

Under the new eftablifhment of the office of his majefty’s ord- | 
nance, there are fix engineers, and four /ub-engincers. See 
Orpnance. 

ENGISOMA, ErTEISOMA, a fpecies of fracture of the fkull, 
wherein one of the extremities of the fractured bone is thruft 
inwards upon the dura mater, and the other extremity raifed 
outwards, Dion. ap, Bibl, Anat. T. 1. p. 5 

ENGLECERIE, EnciecHeriz, or ENGLESCHYRE, 2 
term of great import among our aneeflors, though now ob- 
folete ; properly fignifying the quality of an Exglifhm 
fa man were privately flain, or murthered, he was, anciently, 
accounted francigena, (which comprehended every alien, ef- 
pecially Danes) till englecerie was proved : - till it was made 
appear that he was an Englifhman; Bracton, lib, 3. See 


FRANCIGENA, : ; 

The origin of the cuftom was thus: king Canutus having 
conquered England ; at the requeft of the nobles, he fent back 
his army into Denmark ; only referving a guard of Danes for 
his perfon : and made a law, that if any Englifhman killed a 
Dane, he fhould be tried for the murther ; or, if hee’ 
the village where the man was flain fhould be charged to pay 


66 marks into the exchequer. After this law, whenever a 

murther was committed, it was neceflary to prove the party 

flain an Englifhman, that the penalty of 66 marks might not 
,_ be charged on the village. } 
ENGLISH, in a general fenfe, fomething that relates to the 

country, or people of England. ; é 

We fay, the Englifh crown, Eng h copperas, Engliph names, 

Englifh money, Englifh meafures, Englip weights, &Fe, 

The fweating ficknefs is called by foreigners /udor anglica 

the Englifh fweat. Dr. Cheyne calls the vapours the Eng 

malady, See SUDORANGLICUS. 
EncuisH Drops, Gutte Anglicane. See Dror, 
Encuisn, or the ENGLisH tongue, the language fpoken by the 

people of England; and, with fome variation, by thofe of 
Scotland, as well as part of Ireland. 
The Englifh is of Gothic, or Teutonic extraction: this was 
the root, or ftock upon which feveral other dialeéts have been 
fince grafted ; particularly the Latinand French, See Tuv- 
Tonic, &e, sap 
The language anciently {poken in our ifland was the Britith, or 
Welch, which was common to the Britons and Gauls ; and 
which ftill fubfifls, in more or lefs purity, in the principality 
of Wales, the county of Cornwal, the iflands and high lands 
of Scotland, part of Ireland, and fome provinces of France, 
particularly Bretagne. amd 
As the Roman empire, extending it felf towards the weftern 
parts of Europe, came to take in Gaul and Britain, the Ro- 
man tongue became propagated therewith ; all the edidts, c, 
relating to the public affairs, bei ig delignedly wrote in that 
language. y 
The Latin, however, it is certain, never got fo much ground, 
or prevailed fo far in England, as in Lombardy, Spain, and 
the Gauls ; partly on account of its great diftance from Rome, 
and the {mall refort of Romans hither ; and partly, for that 
the entire reduétion of the kingdom was not effected, till fo 
late as the empire of Claudius, when the empire was on the 
declining hand ; and the new province was forced to be foon 
deferted by its conquerors, called to defend their territories 
nearer home. 
Britain thus left naked, became an eafy prey to the Angeli, or 
Anglo-Saxons, a ftrolling nation from Jutland and Norway, 
who took an eafy pofleflion thereof; much about the time 
that the Franks, another German nation, entered Gaul, 
The Gauls and Franks, it feems, at length, came to terms ; 
found means to unite into one nation: and thus the ancient 
Gaulifh, with its mixture of Latin, continued the prevailing 
tongue, only further intermixed with the francic, or lingua 
franca, of their new inmates: but the Britons were more 
conftant, and determined abfolutely to refufe any fuch coali- 
tion ; they had embraced Chriftianity, and their competitors 
were Heathens: rather than admit of fuch an union, there- 
fore, they chofe to be fhut up, with their language, in the 
mountainous parts of Cambria, or Wales, 

The Englifh Saxons thus left abfolute lords, changed every 
thing 5 their own language was now fully eftablifhed, and the 
very name of the country~was henceforth to be Anglo-Saxon. 
The new langu remained, in good meafure, pure and un- 
mixed till the Norman invafion : the attempts of the Danes, 
and the neighbourhood of the Britons, indeed wrought fome 
Jeffer innovations therein ; but, in the main, it preferved it 
felf ; for, as to the Danes, their language was not much dif- | 
ferent therefrom. Edward the Confeflor, however, who had 
lived long in France, might, poflibly, bring ina little mix- 
ture of the diale@ of that country. 

But William I, and his Normans, having got poffeffion of 
England, an alteration was foon attempted: the conqueft was 
not compleat, unlefs the conqueror’s language, the French, or 
Franco-Gallic, were introduced ; and accordingly all his aéts, 


US, 


lifh 
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diploma’s, edi&s, pleadings, and other judicial matters, were 
written, €c, in that tongue, 
But his attempts proved unfuccefsful 3 the number of Nor- 
mans he brought over, being very fmall, in comparifon’ of 
the, Englith with whom they were incorporated, they loft or 
forgot their own language, fooner than they could make any 
change in the Englifb. This, however; did not hinder, ‘but 
by the endeavours of the conqueror, abundance of French 
words, though many of them of Latin original, crept into 
the Englifb: and many Englifh words by degrees grew out of 
ufe. 
Hence, as to the origin and etymology of many of our words, 
Dr. Wallis lays it down, that fuch words of German original 
as we have in common with the French, are to be reckoned 
as our own, rather than as words borrowed from them; and 
that the old Gaulith words, common to the French and the 
Welch, which are found in our language, have been likewife 
taken from the Welch, rather than from the French. 
Hence, alfo, the fame author accounts, why the names of 
the diverfe forts of cattle are Saxon, as ox, cow, calf, fheep, 
hog, boar, deer, &'c, And yet that their flefh, when pre- 
pared for food, is French, as beef, veal, mutton, pork, 
brawn, venifon, &c. The Norman foldiers, forfooth, ‘not 
concerning themfelves with paftures, parks, and the like 
places, where fuch creatures are fed and kept; fo much as 
with markets, kitchins, feafts, and entertaininents, where 
the food was either prepared, fold, or eaten. 
Under Henry II. Dr. Swift obferves, the French made a ftill 
greater progrefs; by reafon of the large territories he poffeffed 
on that continent, both from his father and his wife, which 
occafioned frequent journies thither, with numerous retinues, 
&c. And for fome centuries after, there was a conftant 
intercourfe between France and England, by the dominions 
we pofleffed there, and the conquefts we made; fo that the 
language two or three hundred years ago, feems to have had 
much more French than at prefent, 
Befides this alteration from the conquerors, the language, in 
procefs of time, underwent diverfe others; and at length came 
to have numerous words and phrafes of foreign dialects, in- 
grafted into it ; in lieu whereof the ancient Saxon ones gave 
way ; particularly by fneans of negotiations, and commerce 
with other nations ; by the marriages of royal families ; by 
the affeGtation of many writers in moft ages, who are fond of 
coining new words, and altering the ufual forms of fpeech, for 
the greater delicacy ; and by the neceflity of framing or bor- 
rowing new words, according as new things and inventions 
turn up. And by fuch means was the old Anglo-Saxon con= 
verted into the prefent Engli/h tongue, 
Having traced the rife and progrefs of our language hiftori- 
cally ; we think it may be no incurious amufement to repre= 
fent, by aétual examples, the feveral fucceflive changes and 
ftages it has paffed through, to arrive at its prefent perfection : 
in order to which we fhall make ufe of the colleétions of the 
ingenious Mr, Greenwood. : 
From the Saxon invafion in 440, we have no memorial ex- 
tant of the language for 250 years: the oldeft Saxon writing 
in being, isa glofs on the evangelifts, written in the year 700, 
by Eadfride, bifhop of Holy ifland: in which the three firft 
articles of the Lord’s prayer run thus, 
* Uren Fader thic arth in heofnas, fic gehaleud 
Our Father who art in heaven, be hallowed 
* thin noma, fo cymeth thin ric. Sic thin willa 
thy name, come thy kingdom, be thy will 
© fue is heofnas, and in eortho, &e, 
So asin heaven, and in earth, 
Two hundred years after, in the year goo, the fame was 
rendered thus : 
‘ Thu ure Fader the eart on heofenum, fi thin nama 
* gehalgod ; cume thin rice, fi thin willa on eorthan 
© {wa, {wa on heofenum, 
In the following age it was turned thus in the Saxon homilies, 
faid to be tranflated by king Alfred, 
* Feder ure thu the earth on heofenum, fi thin, 
* nama gehalgod, to be cume thin rice, gewurthe 
* thin willa on eorthan fwa fwa on heofaum, &c, 
About the year 1160, under Henry II, it was thus rendered 
by pope Adrian, an Englifhman, in rhime, 
‘ Ure Fader in heaven rich, 
* Thy name be halyed ever lich, 
© Thou bring us thy michell blifle : 
Als hit in heaven y-doe 
* Evar in yearth beene it alfo, &c. 
About 100 years after, in the time of Henry III. it was 
turned thus : 
* Fadir that art in heaven bliffe, 
* Thin helge iam it wurth the bli, 
* Cumen & mot thy kingdom, 
© Thin holy will be it all don, 
* In heaven and in erdh alfo, &¥¢, 
Two hundred years after, under Henry VI, it y 
thus; 


© 


© Our Fadir that. art in hevenes, halewid be thi 

© name, thi kingdom come to thee, be thi will don 

© in eerthe, as in hevene, 
An extraordinary {pecimen of the Englith, as {poke in the 
year 1385. Dr. Hicks furnifhes us withal, in his Thefaur. 
Liter. Septent. which we fhall the rather entertain the reader 
withal, as it is on this very fubje& the Englifh tongue, and 
contains not only the hiftory, but the reafons, of the changes 
and differences therein. 
* As it is knowe how meny maner peple beeth in this lond ; 
there beeth alfo fo many dyvers longages and tonges. 
Nothelefs Walfche men and Scots that beeth nought medled 
with other nations, holdeth wel nyh hir firfte longage and 
fpeche ; but yif the Scottes that were fometime confede- 
rat and woned with the Pictes drawe fomewhat after hir 
fpeche ; but the Flemynges that woneth in the wefte fide of 
Wales, haveth left her ftrange fpech, and {peketh fexonliche 
now, Alfo Englifhe men, they had from the bygynnynge 
thre maner fpeche: northerne, fowtherne, and middel 
fpeche in the middel of the onde, as they come of three 
maner of peple of Germania: nothelefs by commyxtion 
and mellynge firft with Danes, and afterwards with Nor- 
mans, in meny the contrary Jongage is apayred [corrupted]. 
This appayrynge of the burthe of the tunge is bycaufe of 
tweie thynges, oon is for children in fcole agenft the ufage 
and maner of all other nations, beeth compelled for to 
leve hire own longage, and for to conftrue hir leffons 
and here thynges in French, and fo they haveth fethe 
Normans come firft into Engelond, Alfo gentlemen 
children beeth taught to fpeke Frenfche from the tyme 
that they beeth rokked in here cradel, and kunneth fpeke 
and play with a childes broche ; and uplondifiche men will 
likne hymfelf to gentilmen, and fondeth with great befynefle 
for to {peake Fren(che to be told of,—Hit feemeth a greet 
wonder how Englifche men and her own longage and tonge, 
is fo dyverfe of fown in this oon ilond; and the langage 
of Normandie is comlynge of another land, and hath oon 
manner foun amonge alle men that {peketh hit arigt in En- 
gelond,—Alfo of the forefaid Saxon tonge that is deled 
[divided] a three, and is abide fearceliche with few up- 
londiffche men is greet wonder, For men of the eft, with 
men of the weft, is, as it were, under the fame partie of 
hevene acordeth more in fownynge of f{peche, than men of 
the north, with men of the fouth. ‘Therefore it is that 
mercii, that beeth men of myddel Engelond, as it were 
Parteners of the endes, underftondeth bettre the fide lon- 
gages northerne and foutherne, than northerne or foutherne 
underftondeth either other,—All the longage of the Nor- 
* thumbers, and {pecialliche at York, is fo {charp, flitting and 
* frotynge, and un{chape, that we foutherne men may that 
* langage unnethe underftonde. I trow that that is by caufe 
* that they beeth nyh to ftrange men and nations, that {peketh 
* ftrongliche, and alfo bycaule that the kinges of Engelond 
* wonneth alwey fer from that cuntry, &c. 
How the Englifh ftood about the year 1400, may be feen 
in Chaucer, who refined and improved it very confiderably ; 
though he is charged with the affectation of mixing too 
many French, and Latin words with his Englifo, and by that 
means with too much altering and corrupting the primitive 
Janguage, 
In the year 1537, the Lord’s prayer was printed according to 
the following verfion 
© O oure Father which arte in heven, halowed be thy 
“name: Jet thy kingdome come, thy will be fulfiled 
as well in erth as it is in heven, €¥c, 
Where the reader will obferve the diction almott brought to 
the prefent ftandard ; the variations being principally in the 
orthography. 
Spencer, who lived in the fame age, contributed not a little 
to the improvement and refining of the tongue : he threw afide 
abundance of the outlandith ornaments, and wrote a purer 
Englifh, yet with more elegance and variety, than had been 
known before. He was fucceeded in order, by Shakefpear, 
Ben Johnfon, lord Bacon, Milton, Cowley, Waller, Til- 
lotfon, and Dryden, whofe works are in every body’s hands ; 
and by whom the language has been tran{mitted tous under all 
its prefent advantages, 
The perfections afcribed to the Englifb, and that in a de- 
gree fuperior to any of the other modern tongues, are,— 
1°. That it is very ftrong and fignificant; to which our finely 
compounded words, formed on the model of the Greeks, do 
nota little contribute. 
22. Copious: of which Mr, Greenwood gives.us inftances in 
the word ftriking: which we haye above 30 different fyno 
Aymous expreffions for ; as, to fmite, bang, beat, baft, buffer, 
cuff, hit, thump, thwack, flap, rap, tap, kick, fpurn, box, 
yerke, pummel, punch, &c. And the word anger, for 
which he enumerates aboye 40. So we fay, to feeth or 
boil flefh, flew prunes, poche eggs, coddle apples, bake 
bread ; for which exprefiions to feeth, ftew, poche, coddle, 
and bake, the Latins, with all the boafted copia of the 
tongue, have only one word, coguere ; and the French, as 
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more; the word cuire, ferving indifferently for feething, boil- 
ing, baking, ftewing, and codling. 

3°. Mufical and harmonious; in which refpecst Mr, Dennis 
makes no feruple to affert it fuperior even to the French, 
This, which fome may think ftrange, he proves hence, that 
we have blank verfe which is harmonious by mere force of 
numbers, and quantity ; whereas the French ‘have long ago 
delifted from all pretenfions to poetical numbers, without the 
affiftance of rhime, 

Tt may be added on this laf head, from Mr, Welftead, that 
the Englith has many meafures, the Iantbic and Trochee for 
inftance, in common with the Greek and Latin 5 an advan- 
tage arifing from the variation of the accent ; and that rhime 
is peculiarly natural to it, varying it felf to the ear with ex- 
ceffive {weetnefs ; not to mention the czfuras,/paufes, tran{- 
pofitions, and numberle& other graces, which the Englith 
verlification is capable of, probably beyond any other living 
language. 

Some obje& to the Englifh, that it confifts too much of mo- 
nofyllables 5, which others make a piece of merit, as it argues 
the greater antiquity, if what Salmafius fays be true: certum 
quippe eft, linguas omnes que monofyllabis conftant ceteris 
fe antiquiores he adds, that the ancient Greck abounded 
herein, as appears from the ancient poets, and fuch as affected 
antiquity. De re hellenift, 

But we have a further advantage from our monofyllables, 
viz. concifene/s 5 we being hereby enabled to expref§ more 
matter in the fame compafs of letters, than any other modern 
tongue. ‘The only thing we fuffer by it, is, fomething in 
point of foftne& and numbers; and yet we have verfes com- 
poled wholly of monofyllables, that do not want harmony 5 
as that of Creech ‘ Nor could the world ‘have born fo 
“* fierce a flame.” 

Others objeé& to our Janguage; that it does not come up to 
the foftnefS, the delicacy of the more fouthern languages, 
France, Spain, and Italy. It feems, it retains fomewhat of 
the Gothic roughne® of the people who framed, and intro- 
duced it; the foil and the climate it was planted in, not 
tending much to mellow and refine it, 

To this purpofe does Dr. Swift fpeak, who accounts for the 
effect hence, that the Latin tongue was never in its purity in 
our ifland ; and belide, fuch as it was, was called away ere it 
could have time to incorporate with the language of the coun- 
try, and fubdue, and foften it: as itdidin theother provinces 
of France and Spain, &c.But it is to be obferved, that, 
upon the whole, this, fuppofing it true, does not fall as an 
objection againft the language, but the people: our manners 
are alfo lefS polifhed, than fome of our neighbours ; we are 
not yet arrived, and may we never hereafter arrive, at that 
pitch of molefle, of delicatefle, of foupleffe, which we cen- 
fure in them 3 and it is but juft our language correfpond with 
the reft of our chara&ter. We have fomewhat more of the 
rough virtues of human nature unfubdued, unpolifhed away 
by art; and when’ thefe are gone, we may talk as foftly, and 
as prettily, as the diffolute, enervate, feffeminate, I would 
have faid, but for the catachrefis] nations on the other fide 
the alps, where we fee politenefS in its perfeétion, 

But the reverend do@tor ventures yet further : © Our language, 
‘ he affirms, is extremely imperfeét ; its improvements are in 
£ no proportion to its corruptions ; and in many inftances it 
* offends againft every part of grammar.’—What this inge- 
nious author means by offending againft grammar, we do not 
apprehend. Is it, that the Englifp tongue offends againft the 
grammar of ‘the fame tongue? that were abfutd: a lan- 
guage is not to be judged of and regulated, by any pre- 
conceived forms or rules of grammar, but the grammar is to 
be taken from the lanouage: it is the language dire&ts ‘the 
grammar, “not vice verfa; fo that if there be any difagree- 
ment between them, the fault muft be charged on the gram- 
mar, which is fo far deficient. —Does he mean, that it offends 
againft the grammar of the Latin, or Greek? that may well 
be, without any fault; for the grammars of all languages 
widely differ: and it would be unjuft to cenfure any language 
for varying from the grammar-rules of another.—If he means 
that in the Bxglifh, there are many anomalies or departures 
from the general rules: we know of no language without 
them : idiotifms are perhaps as numerous in Latin or Greek as 
in Exglifh. 

Mr. Welftead is of opinion, that the Englih language is not 
capable of a much greater perfe€tion, than it has already at- 
tained : we have trafficked, he obferves, with every country 
for the enriching it : the ancients and moderns have both con- 
tributed to the giving it fplendor and magnificence; the faireft 
cyons that could be had from the gardens of France and 
Italy, have been grafted on our old flocks, to refine the 
favagenefs 
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fection of the Englifh, from another very extrinfic principle ; 
viz. by comparing the time, and circumftances of the im- 
provements,made fince the firft refiners of it; with thofe of 
the Greek, Latin, French, and other tongues, that con- 
fefledly have rifen:to their height. 
Every civilized nation, that author thinks, has its claffical 
age; and he fuggefts, that the Exgli/b are not far from it, 
So that what remains. to be done for the Englifh tongue, 
fhould not be to advance, but to fix it where it is, and’ pre- 
vent its declining, » There is in effect, a point of perfection, 
which when a language has once arrived at, it cannot exceed, 
though it may degenerate from it; and thus it happened to 
the two fineft languages the world has known, 
Tt may feem odd to talk of fixing fo unftable a thing as lan- 
guage: the Greek litu-cies of St. Bafil, and St. Chryfoftom, 
Mill ufedin that church, the one for folemny the other for 
common days, have beena long time unintelligible to the 
people: fo much is the vulgar Greek degenerated from its 
original purity! Polybius teftifies, that the articles of truce 
between the Romans and Carthaginians, could fcarce be un- 
derftood by the moft learned Roman antiquaries, 350° y 
after the time of their making, In effect, from the days of 
Romulus, to thofe of Julius Cefar, the Latin was perpetually 
changing; and what was wrote three hundred years before 
Tully, was as unintelligible in his time, as the Lnglifh and 
French of the fame period are now: and thefe two have 
changed as much fince William the Conqueror, in about 760 
years, as the Latin appears to have done in the like term. 
‘Whether our language will decline as faft as the Roman did, 
may admit of fome doubt ; there being many circumftances 
in the affairs of the nation, which contributed to that fpeedy 
corruption, that may not, in all probability, find place among 
us,—The French, for thefe 50 years paft, has been polifhing as 
much as it will bear ; and itappears to be: now declining, by 
the natural inconftancy of that people, and the affectation of 
fome late authors, to introduce cant words, which is the moft 
ruinous corruption in any language. But without fome fuch 
confideration, there does not feem any abfolute neceflity, why 
a language fhould be perpetually changing. 
We find examples to the contrary : from Homer to Plutarch, 
are above a thoufand years ; and fo long, at leaft, Dr. Swift 
thinks, we may allow the purity of the Greek: the Grecians 
{pread their colonies round all the coafts and: iflands of Atia 
minor, and the Egean fea, where the language was preferved 
entire for many ages.after they themfelves became provinces to 
Rome, and were over-run by the barbarous nations. The 
Chinefe have books in their language above 2000 years old ; 
neither have the frequent conqueits of the Tartars been able 
to alter it. And the German, Spanifh, and Italian, have 
admitted few or no changes for fome ages paft. 
On fuch confiderations, that author, moved the then prime 
minifter, the earl of Oxford, to-eftablifh afociety,. or acade- 
my, for the fettling, and afcertaining, the purity ef our 
tongue ; to fet a mark on the improprieties which cuftom has 
made familiar, to throw out vicious phrafes and words, to 
correct others, and perhaps retrieve fome others now grown 
obfolete, and to adjuft the orthography, pointing, &c. 
Without fome fuch means, he complains, that the fame any 
writer can expect will be fo fhort and fcanty, as by no means 
to be a fufficient motive to call forth, and engage a man to 
exert his genius, Our language is chiefly confined to thefe 
two iflands; and it is hard our authors fame fhould be limited 
in time as well as place. Were it not for the Bible and 
Common-Prayer,. we fhould hardly have been able to under- 
ftand any thing, written a hundred years ago. 
Tt isa melancholy reflection, that Petrarch ftill fpeaks good 
Ttalian 5; whereas Chaucer, who lived an hundred years-later, 
is not to be under{tood by an Englifh reader without a Saxon 
and French gloffary, And what fecurity has Dryden himfelf, 
while things continue on their prefent footing, that he fhall 
not ina like {pace of time become as obfolete as Chaucer is ? 
Grammars, and ditionaries, with whatever care and judg- 
ment they are compofed, will prove but a feeble ftay to a 
flecting language, unlefs they have fome extraordinary fanc- 
tion, and authority. And what is to be lamented, fuch 
writings have contributed to the corruption almoft as. much as 
the perfection of our tongue, 
Dr. Gill, Ben Johnfon, and Hexham, it is certain, by fore- 
ing, the Engli/h tongue to the Latin method, have clogged and 
perplexed it with abundance of ufelefs precepts concerning 
cafes, genders, and declenfions of nouns, tenfes, moods, and 
conjugations of verbs, and other things which our language 
has nothing to do withal, Nor have even Dr. Wallis, 
Greenwood, &c. though fenfible of the fault in thofe others, 
been able wholly to keep clear of it themfelves, 
Borough ENGuisH. See the article Boroucu. 


ENGONASIS, EIrroNAzI=, in aftronomy, Hercules ; 
one of the northern. conftellations, See Hercu- 
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ENGRAFTING, Grarrinc, or Grarrt 
culture and gardening, the art, or act, of inferting, or & 
ing, acyon, fhoot, or bud, of one tree, in the {tock of ano- 
ther; in order to correct, and improve its fruit, 
Engrafting isthe art of applying a graft, or fhoot, of one 
plant, to the ftockof another; in fuch manner, as that 
fap pafling freely through both, the tree grafted on’ may 
duce the fame’ kind of fruit with thar-whence the graft i 
taken. Tote 
Engrafting only differs from inoculation, in this, that the lat- 
ter is performed when the fap is ac the higheft, in fummer; 
and the former before it rifes, at leaft, in any quantity. 
Engrafting is one of the principal operations in cardenir 
and that whereon the goodnefs of great part of our fruit gr 
depends. 4 
Tt is very extraordinary that the feeds, or kernels, or { 
a fruit, as an apple, pear, peach, plumb, cherry, € 
fown, degenerate in the ground; fo ig 
from it is. of another kind, a fort of g 
and coarfer than that.of the parent tree. To corre& this, trees 
thus reared, muft always be grafted from other better kinds, 
Apples are commonly railed by eng 7g the intended kinds 
on crab ftocks, procured by fowing the kernels : fo are pears, 
procured by grafting on the wild pear flock’: though for 
dwarf, or wall trees, they generally chufe to engra/t om the 
quince ftock. 
They willalfo do if grafted on the white thorn, Peaches are 
produced by grafting on an almond or plumb-ftock. Indeed, 
in this fruit, it fometimes happens that the ftone fown, pro- 
duces better fruit than that from which it was taken: but this 
isnot common; belide that the'tree in fuch cafe, is long ere 
it comes to bear, Plumbs are raifed’by engrafting on adam- 
fon, or wild plumb-ftock : and cherries, on the black-cherry,. 
or merry ftock, raifed from ftones, 
Our beft gardeners, likewife, engraft their lefs kindly trees 
from other better of the fame fort, to mend them; as alfo, 
the fmaller and fingle flowers, as gilliflowers, &c. from the 
larger and finer.— Yo produce ftocks for engrafting on; fee 
Srock. 
The curious furriifh us with other extraordinary and ano- 
malous inftances of engrafting : as of apples on plane, elder, 
thorn, cabbage-ftalk, &'c. and the like of pears, &c. pears 
on apple-trees, on elms, &c, cherries on the Jawrel ; coral 
berries on the plumb: beech on the cheffnut, oak on the elm, 
goofeberry on the currant, the vine on the cherry-tree, @r. 
Inferitur lauro cerafus, partugue coa&o 
Tingit adoptivus virginis ora pudor. 
Even Daphne’s coynefs thou doft mock, 
And weds the cherry to her ftock. Cowl. to Evel! 
Mutatumque infi 
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ita mala 
Ferre pyrum, & prunis lapidofa'rubefvere corna. 
Virg. Geor. 1.. 25. 
— Steriles platani, malos geffire valenteis ; 
Caftanee, fagos 3 ornufque incanuit albo 
Flore pyri gla ues fregére fub ulmis. Id, ibid. 
The origin, and invention of engrafting, is differently related 
by naturalifts : Theophrattus tells us, that a bird having fwal- 
lowed a fruit whole, chanced to caft it forth into a cleft, or 
cavity, of a rotten tree ; where mixing with fome of the pu- 
trified parts of the wood, and being wafhed with the rains,, it 
budded, and-produced within this tree, another tree of a diffe- 
rent kind. This led the Husbandman to certain refleCtions, 
from which, foon‘afterwards, arofe the art of engrafting. 
Pliny fets the thing in a different light: a countryman having 
a mind to makea pallilade in his grounds: that it might en- 
dure the longer, he bethought himfelf to fill up, and 
ftrengthen the bottom of the pallifade, by running, or wat~ 
tling it with the trunks of ivy, The effect of this was, 
that che ftakes of the pallifades taking root, became engrafied 
into the trunks, and produced large trees ; which fuggefted to 
the hufbandman the art of engrafting. 
The reafon, or philofophy, of engrafting, is fomewliat ab- 
feure; and had not hazard given the firft hint, all our know- 
ledge of nature would never have led us to it. The effe& is 
ordinarily attributed to the diverfity of the pores, or ducts, of 
the graft, fromthofe of the Rock, which change the figure 
of the particles of the juices in paffing through them to the 
reft of the tree. 
Mr, Bradley, on occafion of fome obfervations of Agricola, 
fuggefts fomething new. on this head: the ftock grafted on, he 
thinks, is only to be confidered as a fund of vegetable matter, 
which is to be filtered through the cyon, and digefted, and 
brought to maturity, as the time of growth in the veffels of 
the cyon direéts, A cyon, therefore, of one kind, grafted ona 
tree of another, may be more properly faid to take root in the 
tree it is grafted in, than to unite itfelf with it : for it is vifible 
that thecyon preferves its natural purity and intent, though it 
be fedand nourifhed witha mere crab ; whichis, without doubt, 
occafioned by the difference of the veflels in the cyon from 
thofe 


thofe of the ftock: fo that grafting may be juftly compared to 


planting. Y 
In profecution of this view of that ingenious author, we add, 


that the natural juices of the earth, by their fecretion and] 


comminution, in paffing through the roots, @ci\ before they 
arrive at the cyon, muft doubtiefs arrive there half elabora- 
ted and concocted ; and fo difpofed for a more eafy, plentiful, 
and perfect aflimilation and nutrition ; whence the cyon muft 
neceflarily grow and thrive better and fafter than if it were put 
immediately in the ground, there to live on coarfe diet and 
harder of digeftion: and the fruit produced, by this further 
Preparation in the cyon, muft be finer and further exalted, 
than if fed immediately from the more imperfectly prepared 
and altered juices of the ftock. 

The cyon, to fay no more, is fomewhat in the condition of 
the foetus inutero, fed from the mother’s blood : or at leaft, it 
is in that of the infant after exclufion, fed with the mother’s 
milk. 

The methods, or kinds of engrafting are vatious ; as grafting 
in the cleft, grafting in the rind, whip grafting, grafting by 
approach, {cutcheon grafting, root grafting, re-iterated graft- 
ing, grafting on branches, &c, , 

The apparatus, or inftruments ufed herein, are faws to cut 
off the heads of ftocks; knives to make clefts ; achiflel to pare 
away the wood; clay, mixed with horfe-dung, to prevent 
freezing, and with tanners hair to prevent cracking; alfo bafs 
ftrings, or woollen yarn, to tie thegrafts with, and grafting 
wax. See Wax. 

Grarrine in the cleft, or flock, called alfo fit-Grarrine, 
is the moft ancient, and ordiflary way. "We havea very 
beautiful defcription of it in Virgil, 11. Georg, v. 78. it is 
chiefly ufed for middle fized ftocks, from one to two inches 
diameter. Its feafon is the months of January, February, 
and March.—The method, as now practifed, is thus : 

The head of the ftock being fawn, or cut off, fmooth and 
clean ; a perpendicular cleft is made therein, nearly two 
inches deep, with a ftrong knife, or chiffel, ag near the pith 
as may be to mifs it. In this cleft, the grafting chiflel, or 
wedge, is put to keep it open. The graft, or cyon, is pre- 
pared by cutting it a-flope, in form of a wedge, to fuit the 
cleft; only leaving a {mall fhoulder on each fide: and, when 
cut, is to be placed exactly in the cleft, fo, as that the inner 
bark of the cyon may aptly, and clofely, join to the inner 
part of the bark, or rind of the ftock; in the dexterous per- 
formance of which, the chief fecret confifts. If the cleft 
pinch too tight, a fmall wedge may be left in it to bear the 
ftrefs. And, laftly, the cleft is covered over with clay: or 
rather, as M: Gentil advifes, with mofs, or the frefh bark of 
a tree bound on with ofier. 
The reader, who would have this in mote elegant terms; may 
be furnifhed with them from Virgil : 

Aut rurfum enodes trunci refecantur, & alté 

Finditur in folidum cuneis via : deinde feraces 

Planta immittuntur: nec longum tempus, & ingens 

Exiit ad celum ramis felicibus arbos, 

Miraturque novas frondcis, && non fua poma. 

GRAFTING in the rind, or fhoulder-GRAFTING, called alfo 
Sucing, and packing ; is praétifed in the latter end of April, or 
beginning of May.—The method is as follows : 

The top of the tock is cut off in a {mooth, ftraight place : 
then the cyon, or graft,\is prepared by cutting it on one fide 
from the joint, or feam down flopewife, making the flope 
about an inch long; and obferving its bent, that fo, when 
the cyon-is fixed to the flock, it may ftand nearly upright. 
At the top of the flope, they make a fhoulder, whereby it is 
to reft on the flope of the ftock. The whole flope is to be plain 
and fmooth, that it may lieveven to the fide of the ftock, 
AAs to the length of ‘the cyon, fora ftandard-tree, it may lie 
about four inches from the fhoulder; but for a dwarf, or 
wall tree fix inches... The cyon being prepared; the outfide 
is applied to the weit, or fouth weft fide of the ftock, and its 
length and breadth meafured thereon; which done, the bark 
of the ftock is cut away tothofe-dimenfions, that the cut part 
of the cyon may fit it. Wherein, regard is to be had to the 
bignefg of the ftock, and the thicknefs of the bark, to pro- 
portion the length and breadth of the chip thereto ; otherwife 
the paflages of the juice in the ftock and cyon will not meet, 
Laftly, laying the cut-part of the cyon on that of the ftock, 
they bind them together with woollen yarn, and cover the 
whole with clay an inch above, and as far below the ftock’s 
head: working it round the cyon, till it become fharp at top, 
that the rain may run down it, 

This method has feveral advantages over the former: as that 
the wound. heals up fooner ; and that, in the mean time, it is 
in le danger from the weather ; that it does lef& injury to the 
ftocks and grafts, as avoiding thofe fevere fplittings and pinch- 
ings: that the bark is more eafily placed in the paflage of the 
fap here, than in the cleft: that the graft thrives and fhoots 
with greater vigour, and bears foonerin this way than in that : 
and that it is practicable on fmaller ftocks than the other, 
which muft have a good body, and confiftence, before they 
can bear cleaving, 
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and cyon,) asrin grafting inthe rind ; buts) inftead of cuttin 
the bark of the ftock;, flit! the fame onthe fouth weft fide, 
from the top,» almoft as long’as the floped part of the eyon, 
and at the top of the flit loofen the barks» with the top of your 
knife. Thruft-an» inffrument; made sof ivory; filver, or 
the like; and formed ar the end likelthe flope end ‘of the’cyon 
but much les, down, -between the -barkand wood; to’make 
room for theeyon); which being:put in,othe bark is tobe fo 
managed; as that it-mayrfall clofe to the flock, varid edges of 
the cyon, 

GRarrine by approach; calledoalfo inarching; and ablagation. 
See ABLACTATioN, 

Whip-GRar vine,» or Tongues Ge we tine sess a fort of 
rafting in the rind, proper: for {malbftocks;’ from an inch 
diameter to a) quarter of anvinchy!Mr,‘London fpeaks of 
it as the mioft effectual wayrofany, and that mot in 
ule, 

In this,. the ftock and.eyon are always to be of the fame big- 
nef, ‘The cyon to be floped off full itich, or moré'and the 
like is to be done'to the frock pando the oneé to be'tied'to the 
other, Otherwife, the top of the ftock being’ cuit off, ‘4 fhoul- 
der is to be made in the graff: and the tet to be performed as 
already fhewn under grafting in the rind: 

This method is alf improved by what they call sipping, or 
tonguing 3 which is, the making a flit witha knife in the bare 
part of the flock, downwards ; and the like in the floped face 
of the cyon, upwards: then joining them, by thrufting: one 
flice into the other, till the bare place of the cyon cover that 
of the ftock, 

Side-Grartinc, In this, the cyon is prepared as in qwhip- 
grafting, but the head of the ftock is not cut off, Only, from 
a {mooth part on the weit fide, fo much of the bark is pared 
off as the cyon will cover; then flitting both cyon and ftock, 
as in the laft ‘article, they bind the two together; and clofe 
them up with clay. At the year’s end, the top of the ftock 
is cut off at the grafted place; flopewife; and the place is co- 
vered with clay. 

Scutcheon-Gr aF T1NG}is ahother method of grafting in the rind, 
practifed in June, July and Auguft; when the bark will not 

‘part from the ftock. ‘Te is performed, by flitting the bark of 
the ftock in form of the capital letter T, loofening it with the 
point of a knife, and clapping in a cyon, prepared as above, 
See ScurcHEon, 

Crown-GRAFTING, is when four ot more grafts, are placed 
round the ftock, between the bark and the rind, fomewhat 
in the manner of a crown.—This is only praétifed in the 
larger trees, which are capable of receiving a number of 
grafts, and are too big to be cloven.—The method is in all 
refpeéts the fame as that already delivered for brafting in the 
rind. 

Root-GRrarrine, is a modern invention, treated on at large 
by Agricola: its intention is fomewhat different from the 
former; being for the propagation, or multiplication of 
plants. 

To perform this, take a graft, or fprig of a young tree, 
which you intend to propagate 5 anda fmall piece of the root 
of another tree of the fame kind, or of a kind very like it; or 
elfe pieces of roots cut off of other trees, in tranfplanting ; and 
whip-graft them together : obferving, that the two but-ends 
of the graft and root be united, and that the rind of the root 
join that ot the graft. Thefe may, afterwards, be planted out 
at pleafure, and the piece of root will draw the fap, and feed 
the graft, as the ftock does the other way. 

This way of propagation is very eafy and expeditious ; roots 
being more plentiful than flocks : by this method the pieces of 
roots of one crab-ftock, or apple-ftock, will ferve for 20 or 30 
apple graffs; and the like of other trees. ‘The fame is alfo an 
excellent way for raifing of tender trees, that will hardly bear 
being grafted in the ftock. Add, that trees thus grafted, bear 
fooner, and are more eatily dwarfed, than thofe done any 
other way. 

Reziterated GRAFTING, or grafting by a double, or triple in- 

cifion, is another method mentioned by Agricola: to perform 
which, firft graft a good cyon on a ttock, and cut it away 
to one half, or a third part ; then fix another graft to it, of 
a better kind; anda third to that: for fill, the oftener a 
tree is engrafted, the finer fruit it produces, 
By this method; that author affures us, he produced Mufcat 
pears, that were admirable ; making, at firft, ule of a ftock 
grafted with a pound pear, on which he grafted a fummer 
Bon Chretien ; and when the branch of this latter had fhot, 
he grafted on it a cyon of Bergamot ; which he alfo cut, and 
grafted on it a cyon of a Mufcat pear. 

ENGRAFTING of branches, Agricola mentions as a very certain 

and profitable operation, beit praétifed on large, full grown, 

and even old trees, 

To do this, half or more of the branches muft be lopped off, 

and grafts of three or four years old be applied to them ; taking 

care to have ftakes, or other things, to fupport them againft 

the wind, &c, 

He adds, that by this method, you will have, perhaps, 


the 


GRAFTING iin the barky is performedithus »Preparetthe flock; 


LENG 


the fare year, at leaft, the fecond or third, fuch a quantity | 

of fruit, as the youngeft and foundeft tree would hardly pro- | 

duce, | 

EncraFTine of the fmall-pox. See InocuLATION. 

ENGRAILED, or In@ratyep, in heraldry (from the French 
vf hail) is when a thing is reprefented with its edges rag- 
ged, or notched circularly, as if broke by fomething falling 
on it.—See Tab. Herald, fig. 56. : 
It differs from indented, in that the breaches there are allin 
ftrait lines; but here femi-circular: and from inveéted, im 
that the points of the little arches are turned inwards towards 
the middle of the field; which in invected, are turned out- 
wards, See INDENTED and INvECTED.—Spelman exprefles 
it in Latin by imbricatus, others by ingrediatus, and others by 
friatus. . 

ENGRAVING #*, or GravinG, the art, or act of cutting 
metals, and precious ftones, and reprefenting figures, letters, 
and other matters thereon. 

* The word is a compound of the prepofition im, and the 
Greek yezow, I Though Menage after Salmafius, 
derives it from the Latin cavare, to hollow; others from 
the Latin, graphiare 3 and others from the German, graben, 
q. d. effedere, to dig out. In Latin it is called /eulpiura and 
calatura. 


WET AUINE 1S properly a 


rite. 


branch of fculpture ; though with us 


fn 
it generally ftands contra-diftinguifhed from fculpture ; as the 


latter, popularly called carving, exprefles the forming of 
figures, &c. embofled,, or in relievo; and the latter, thofe 
indented, or in creux. ; 

Among the French, the term engraving, graveure, IS of more 
extent. It includes all kind of {culpture, both that perform- 
ed with the chiflel and knife, on marbles and woods, in re- 
lievo; and that in metals, ftones, Gc, with the grayer, in- 
dented. Y 
Engraving is divided into feveral branches, according to the 
matters it is practifed on, and the manner of performing it. 
The original way of engraving on wood is now diftinguithed 
by the name of cufting in wood; that on metals with aqua 
fortis, is called etching ; that by the knife, burnifher, punch, 
and feraper, mezzotinto ; that.on ftones, for tombs, &e. carv- 
ing or flone cutting 5 and laftly, that performed with the graver 
on metals, as copper, brafs, fteel, filver, &c, as alfo on pre- 
cious ftones, cryftals, &@c. retains alone the primitive denomi- 
nation of engraving. 

Engraving is an art, for the greateft part, of modern inven- 
tion; having its rife no earlier than the 16th century. The 
ancients, it is true, practifed engraving on precious {tones and 
eryftals, with very good fuccefs; and there are ftill many of 
their works remaining, equal to any production of the later 
ages. But the art of engraving-on plates, and blocks of wood, 
to afford prints, or impreffions,. was not known till after the 
invention of painting in oil. ; 
The difcovery is afcribed to Mafo Finiguerra, a goldfmith of 
Florence; who having ufed to take impreffions of every thing 
hecut, inclay ; and to caft melted fulphur in this mould; at 
length hit on a way of taking the impreffions thereof on paper, 
by fmearing this figure of fulphur with oil and Jamp-black. 
See PRINTING. 
The fecret foon got abroad, and coming to the hands of Al- 
bert Durer and Lucas, they greatly improved it, and began 
to engrave on wood and copper, in which they fucceeded to 


admiration. ’ d ‘ 
ENGRAVING in copper, is employed in reprefenting diverfe fub- 

jects, as portraits, hiftories, land{capes, foliages, figures, build- 

ings, égc, either after paintings, or after defigns made for the 


purpofe: ' 
Tt is performed either with the graver, or with aqua fortis, — 
For the firft, there needs but little apparatus, and few inftru- 
ments. The plate you work on being well polifhed, is co- 
vered over with a thin fkin of virgin wax, and on this, the 
draught, or defign, done in black lead, red chalk, or other 
nmed matter is laid; and. rubbed down. for the wax to 
take off. The defign thus transferred upon the wax, is traced 
through on the copper, witha point or needle: then heating 
the plate, and taking off the wax, the ftrokes remain; to be 
followed, heightened, &J«, according to the tenor of the de- 
fign, with the graver, which is to be very fharp, and well 
tempered. 
In the condué of the graver confifts all the art; for which 
there are no rules to be given ; all depending on the habitude, 
difpofition, and genius of the artift. 
‘The other inftruments are, a cufhion, or fand-bag, to lay 
the plate on, to give it the neceflary turns and motions, —A 
burnifher, round at one end, and ufually fattifh at the other, 
to rub out flips and failures, and to foften the ftrokes, &c—A 
feraper, to pare off the furface, on occafion. And a rubber of 
black cloth, or hat, to fillup the frokes, that it may appear 
how the work proceeds. 

SRAVING in copper with aqua fortis. 
ErcHinc. 
ENGRAVING 


» 


See the article 


ious flones, is the reprefenting of figures, or 


ENG 


devifes,. either: in relievo, or indented, on diverfe kinds of 
hard, polifhed ftones, 
The art of engraving on precious ftones, is one of thofe where- 
in the ancients excelled ; there being diverfe antique agats, 
cornelians, and onyx’s, which furpafs any thing of that kind 
the moderns have produced, Pyrgoteles among the Greeks, 
and Diofcorides under the firft emperors of Rome, are the 
moft eminent engravers we read of : the former was fo efteem- 
ed by Alexander, that he forbad any body elfe to engrave his 
head: and Auguftus’s head, engraven by the latter, was 
found fo beautiful, that the fucceeding emperors chofe it for 
their feal. 
All the polite arts having been buried under the ruins of the 
Roman empire, the art of engraving on {tones met the fame 
fate. It was retrieved in Italy, at the beginning of the 15th 
century ; when one John of Florence, and after him Do- 
minic of Milan, performed works of this kind no way to be 
defpifed. 
From that time, fuch feulptures became common enough in 
Europe, and particularly in Germany, whence great numbers 
were fent into other countries ; - but they came fhort of the 
beauty of thofe of the ancients; efpecially thofe on pre- 
cious ftones ; for as to thofe on cryftal, the Germans, and 
after their example, the French, &c. have fucceeded well 
enough in them. 
In this branch of engraving, they make ufe either of the dia- 
mond or emery.—The diamond, which is the hardeft, and 
moft perfec of all precious ftones, is only cut by it felf, or 
with its own matter. 
The firft thing is to cement two rough diamonds to the ends 
of two fticks, big enough to hold them fteady by, in the 
hands ; and to rub or grind them againft each other, till they 
be brought to the figure defired. ‘The duft, or powder rub- 
ed off, ferves afterwards to polifh them ; which is performed 
with a kind of mill, that turns a wheel of lead, pewter or 
copper. 
The diamond is fixed ina brafs difh, and thus. applied to 
the wheel, which is covered with a diamond duft, mixed up 
with oil of olives: and when the diamond is to be cut 
facet-wife, they apply firft one face, then another, to the 
wh 
Rubbies, Sapphires, and Topazes, are cut an 
way, on a copper wheel; and polifhed wit 
in water, 
As to rubies, emeralds, hyacinths, amethyfts, garnets, agats, 
and other of the fofter ftones, they are cut on a leaden wheel, 
moiftened with emery and water; and polifhed with tripoli, 
on a pewter-wheel, Lapis lazuli, opal, &c, are polifhed on a 
wooden wheel. 
To fafhion and engrave vafes of agat, cryftal, lapis lazuli, or 
the like, they have a kind of lathe, like that of the pewterers 5 
excepting, that whereas the latter is to hold the veilels, which 
are to be wrought with proper tools; the former generally 
holds the tools, which are turned by a wheel, and the vef- 
fel is held to them to be cut and engraved ; either in relievo, or 
otherwife : remembring from time to time, to moiften the 
tools with diamond-dult and oil; or, at leaft, with emery 
and water. 
To engrave figures or devifes or any of thefe ftones, when 
polifhed ; fuch as medals, or feals, &c, they ufe a little iron 
wheel, the two ends of whofe axis are received within two 
pieces of iron placed upright, as in the turners lathe; and to 
be brought clofer,. or fet further apart, at pleafure. At one 
end of one of the axes, are fitted the proper tools, being kept 
tight by afkrew. Laftly, the wheel is turned by the foot ; and 
the ftone applied by the hand to the tool; and thus fhifted 
and conducted as occafion requires. 
The tools are generally of iron, fometimes of brafs. As to 
their form, it is various,but it generally bears fome refemblance 
to chiflels, gouges, €¥c. fome have {mall round heads like but- 
tons; others, like ferrels, to take the pieces out; others flat, 
&c, Thefe tools are not applied direétly againft the ftones ; 
but, as it were, fidewife; thus wearing, and as it were, 
grinding off the fubftance. And ftill, whether it be figures, 
or letters, or charaéters, the manner of application is the 
fame. The tools, as above obferved, are to be frequently 
moiftened with diamond-duft, and oil of olives, When the 
ftone is engraven, they polifh it on a wheel of brufhes, made 
of hogs-briftles, with tripoli, For the larger, and lefs delicate 
works, they have copper, or pewter tools, on- purpofe to po- 
lith the ground, or plain parts, with tripoli, &c. which they 
apply after the fame manner, as thofe wherewith the graving 
is performed, 


formed the fame 
tripoli, diluted 


EncravinG on Stecl, is chiefly employed in cutting punches, 


matrices, 
counters. 
The method of engraving, with the inftruments, &%c. are the 
fame for. coins, as for medals and counters: all the difference 
confifts in their greater, or lefs rclievo; the relievo of 
coins being much lefs confiderable than that of medals ; and 
that of counters ftill lefs than that of coins. 


and dies, proper for ftriking coins, medals, and 


The 


ENI 


‘The engraver in fteel ufually begins with punches, or pun- 
chions, which are in relievo, and ferve for making the creux, 
or cavities of the matrices, and dies. Though, fometimes, 
he begins immediately with the creux ; but it is only when 
the intended work is to be cut very fhallow. The firit thing 
is to defign his figures 5 then he moulds them. in white wax, 
of the fize and depth required : and from this wax he graves 
his punch. 

This punch is apiece of fteel, or at leaft of iron and fteel 
mixed ; on which, before they temper, or harden it, the in- 
tended figure, whether a head, or a reverfe, is cut, or car- 
ved in relievo, ‘The inftruments ufed in this graving in re- 
lievo, which are much the fame as thofe wherewith the fi- 
nifhing of the work in creux, is effected, are of fteel. The 
principal are gravers of diverfe kinds, chiflels, flatters;, &'c. 
when the punch is finifhed, they give it avery high temper ; 
that it may the better bear the blows of the hammer, where- 
with it is ftruck, to give the impreffion to the matrice. 
What they call matrice, ot matrix, is a piece of good fteel of 
a cubic form, called alfo the dye; whereon, the relievo of the 
punch is ftruck increux. It is called matrix, becaule in the 
Cavities or indentures thereof, the coins, or medals, feem 
formed, or generated, as animals are in the matrix of their 
mother. To foften this fteel, that it may more eafily take 
the impreffions of the punch, they make it red-hot ; and af- 
ter ftriking the punch thereon in this ftate, they proceed to 
touch up, or finifh the ftrokes and lines, where, by reafon of 
their finenefs, or the too great relievo, they are any thing 
defective ;, with fome of the tools abovementioned, 

The figure thus finifhed, they proceed to engrave the reft of 
the medal, as the mouldings of the border, the engrailed ring, 
letters, &c. All which, particularly the letters, and graining, 
or engrailment, are performed with little fteel punches, well 
tempered, and very fharp. _ Add, that as they fometimes 
make ufe of punchions, to engrave the creux of the matrix 5 
fo on fome occafions, they make ufe of the creux of the ma- 
trix, to engrave the relievo of the punch. 

To fee, and judge of the engraving in creux; diverfe means 
have been devifed to take the impreffions therefrom, as the 
work proceeds. Sometimes they make «fe of a compotition 
of common wax, turpentine, and lamp black ; which always 
retaining its foftnefs, eafily takes the impreffion of the part of 
the graving it is applied to. But this only ferving to thew 
tke work piece-meal, they have had recourfe to other ways, 
to fhew the whole figure, The firit, by pouring melted lead 
ona piece of paper, and clapping the matrice thereon: the 
fecond, with melted fulphur, managed the fame way : and the 
third, proper only where the graving is thallow, by laying a 
piece of foft paper on the graving, and over the paper a leaf 
of lead ; when, giving two or three blows with a hammer 
on the lead, the paper takes the impreffion of the work, 
When the matrix is quite finithed, they temper it, rub it 
well with a pumice-ftone, and clean out the fone again with 
a hair-brufh ; and laftly, polith it with oil and emery. In 
this condition it is fit for the mill, to be ufed to ftrike coins, 
medals, &c, 

After the like manner, are the matrices for cafting of printin 
Jetters engraven, See Letter FounpEry. 

Encravinc of feals, fiamps, punchions, marking irons, gilding 
irons, and other matters, for gold{miths, pewterers, book- 
binders, &c. either in relievo, or indenture, is performed after 
the manner laft defcribed. 

EnGravinc in wood. See Curvine in wood. 

ENGROSSING, the writing a deed over fair, and in proper 
legible charagters. See Copy, Caruicrapuus, &c. 

EnGrossinG, in matters of trade, fignifies the buying up any 


o 
5 


commodity in the grofs; or foreltalling the market, Sce 
ForesTar, 

ENGUICHE, in heraldry, is applied to the great mouth of a 
hunting horn, when it has.a rim of a different colour from 
the horn itfelf, 

ENGYSCOPE, a machine, better known under the name of 
microfcope, See Microscope, 

ENHARMONIC, the laft of the three genera, or kinds of 
mufic, 

The enharmonic genus, is {aid to have been thus called by rea- 
fon of its fuperior excellence ; though wherein that confifts, 
fays, Mr, Malcolm, wedo not fee. It was by all acknow- 
ledged fo difficult, that few could practile it. 

The feveral ‘genera are divided into diaftems, upon which 
the differences depend: thofe of the enharmonic are the die/is 
and ditonum : thofe of the chromatic, the bemitonium and tri. 
Demitonium ; and in the diatonic, the hemitoninm, ox limma, 
and the tonus, : 

But under thefe general names, which diftinguifh the genera, 
there are feveral different intervals, or ratio’s, which confti- 
tute the chreai, or colores generum, or fpecies of enbarmonic, 
chromatic, and diatonic, See Diaronic, and CHromaric. 

ENHARMONICAL Dit/is. See the article Diesrs. 

ENHERITTANCE. See the article INHERITANCE, 

ENIGMA, Sce the article inioma. 

Vor, I, 


| ENIXUM Sal,among -many of the chemi 


% 


ENS 


$s, a neutral falt, nei+ 

ther. acid nor alcaline, but participating of both. 

Such are common falt, nitre, allum, vitriol, &c. See Sa ED, 
Nirre, Artum, Virrtot, &'c. others apply it to pecu- 
liar falts of this, general k 

ENMANCHE,, in he! dry, is when a chief:has two. lines 
drawn from the middle.of the upper edge, to the fides, the 
depth of half the chief; the two lines including. an obtulc 

angle, whofe vertex is the centre of the top of the chicf. 

See Zab. Herald. fig. 49. 
The heralds conceive this, as bearing fome refemblance to 
fleeves 3 whence the etymology of the word, from the French 
manche, fleeve, It differs from chappe, where the lines come 
from the top to the bottom of the chief. 

ENNEADECAETERIS *, in chronology, a cycle, or period 
of nineteen folar years, 

* The word is Gre <, epreadenac]ness, formed of epye: 

2, ten, and e7G-, year. 
Such is the lunar cycle invented by Meton, at the end where- 
of the moon returns to the fame point, from which it de- 
parted. Whence the Jews, Athenians, and other nations, 
who were minded to accommodate the Junar months to 
folar year, made ufe of the enneadecacteris; allo 
feven of the years thirteen months a piece, ‘and to the reft 
twelve, 

The Jewifh ENNEaDECAETERIS is properly a cycle of 19 

lunar years, beginning from molad tohu, and returning again 

and again ; whereof, every 34, 6:4, St, r1‘4, 14th, 17%, and 
£9'*, are embolifmic, or of 382 days, 21 hours a-piece; the 


reit common, or of 354. a-piece. See YEAR. 
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—Confequently, the Jewith aeteris is 6939 days, 18 
hours, 
ENNEAGON *, in geometry, a figure of nine angles, and 


nine fides, 
* The word is f 


dof eyvea, nine, and yevice, angle. 

In fortification, Enyeacon denotes a place with nine ba- 
ftions. See Fonrirrep Place. 

ENNEATICAL Days, are every ninth day of a ficknefs; 
which fome imagine naturally occafion a greater alteration, 
either for the better or worfe. 

ENNEATICAL Years, are every ninth year of a man’s life. 
See CLimAcTERIC, 

ENORMOUS fomething exceffive, or monftrous, efpe- 
cially in bulk,—The Coloflus of Rhodes was of an enormous 
ftature, 

* The word is formed of the privatiye ec, and norma, rule, g. 4 
void of, or contrary to rule, or meafure, contra xormam. In 
the corrupt ages of Latinity, they ufed innormis and inormis. 

Tn the French juri/prudence, lafio enormis, enormous damage, 
is that which exceeds half the value of the thing fold. 

ENQUEST, or Inquusr, in law, denotes an inguifition of 
a jury by hearing of witnefles, 

This is the moft ufual manner of trial, in all caufes, both 
civil and criminal, within this realm.—In civil caufes, after 
proof is made on either fide, of fo much as each party thinks 
good for himfelf ; if the doubt be in the effea, it is referred to 
the difcretion of twelve indifferent men, impanelled by the 
for that purpofe; and as they bring in their verdict, fo 


judgment paffeth ; for the judge faith, the jury findeth the fa” 


thus.—For the engue/? in criminal caufes, fee JuRY. 

ENRICHED Column. See the article ConumN. 

ENROLLMENT. See the article InRontMENT. e 

Clerk of the Inrotimenr of Fines. See CLERK of the En- 
rollments. 

ENS, Entity, Being, in metaphyfics, is applied in a gene- 
ral fenfe, to every thing which the mind any way apprehends, 
and whereof it affirms, denies, proves, or difproves any thing. 
—This, other philofophers call cogitable, and intelligible 5 


and the logicians, thema. a 


Ens, in a lels general fenfe, fignifies fomething that is, or exifts 
fome way further than by being conceived, or being capabl 
of being conceived in the mind.—This is particularly called, 
ens pofitivum or reale, pofitive, or real being,—In oppofition 
to which ftands non ens, i 

Ens, in its proper, or reftrained fenfe, is that to which there 
are real attributes belonging ; or that which has a reality, not 
only out of the intelleét, but in it felf—This is what is pro-~ 
perly meant by res, thing; and what we otherwife call ens 
reale, and alfo fubfiance. 

Ews rationis, is that which depends wholly on the mind ; or 

‘which exifts only in the imagination—Of which they di- 
Kinguith three kinds: ens rationis affedtivum, which is done. 
or produced by the mind; as knowledge : ens re nis fubjetti- 
vum, which is received into the mind; as fcience: and ens 
rationis objeélivum, which is reprefented by the mind; asa 
chimera, a golden mountain, or the like. 
Which laft, if it have no other manner of being, 7, ¢. ifit be 
reprefented fo as it dues not, or cannot be, it is what we moft 
properly call ens rationis, ~The generality of {chool philofo- 
phers, and the peripatetics among the reft, affert, that there 
are of thefe entia rationis objectiva,—Others deny there are, or 
can be any fueh thing. 


ube ‘ Eys, 


: 


Ews, ot Ens primum, among chemifts, denotes the molt effica- 


ENS 


cious part of any natural mixt body, whether animal, vege- 
table, or foffile; wherein, all the qualities or virtues of the 
ingredients of the mixt, are comprehended in a little com- 
pals, J 
Paracelfus pretends to have been able to feparate the ens pri- 
mum from bodies, and with it to effe&t prodigious things to- 
wards the renovation, and reftoration of youth: but his pro- 
ceffes are fo obfcurely delivered, that nobody has been induced 
to try them. is 
Mr, Boyle gives us a procefs from M. le Febure, whereby the 
ens primum, or eflence of bawm, is ealily obtained ; he adds, 
that the effeéts of an ens of bawm, thus drawn, are no 
ways inferior to thofe of Paracelfus; and inftances in a fpe- 
cial friend of his, who, upon taking it only for a fortnight, 
the nails of his hands and feet fell off, and were fucceeded by 
a fét of new ones; which convinced him fo far of its efficacy, 
that he left off taking it himfelf: but giving fome of it to an 
old woman of feventy years ofage, who ferved in the houfe, 
it produced the menfes again; and that fo copioufly, as won- 
derfully to flartle the woman. 
Upon giving a little of it toan old hen, her feathers began to 
moult on the fixth day, and fhe grew ftark naked; but be- 
fore a fortnight was over, fhe had others in their room, which 
were fairer, and better coloured than the former. 
The relation is odd enough; yet confidering the hand we have 
it from, and how eafily the thing is tried, it is much no body, 
has yet attempted to profecute it.—The procefs is thus : 
Having gathered, e. gr, fome bawm, or other fitting plant, 
at the proper feafon and time; beat it into a pulp in a marble 
mortar, and putting it into a bolt-head herm Hl 


ically fealed, 
digeft it forty days ina dunghill, or other analogous heat. 
This done, take out the matter which will now be more li- 
quid than before, and feparating from it the dregs, or grofler 
parts, digeft it anew in a gentle bath ; that the remaining 


EN T 


He has the charge of the en/ign in battle; and if he be'killed, 
the captain is to take it in his ftead.—The enfign is under the 
command of the lieutenant, and in his abfence fupplies his 
poft. ‘at 
ENTABLATURE *, in architeCture, is that part of an or- 
der of column which is over the capital ; comprehending 
the architrave, frize, and corniche, See ARCHITRAYE, 
Vrize, and-CornicHe, 

* The word feems formed of the Latin tab 

mentum. 


latum, ox intabula- 


The entablature is alfo called the trabeatia 
and Vignola, ornament : it is different in the different orders : 
Indeed it confifts of the three grand parts, or divifions above- 
mentioned, in all 5 but thofe parts confift of a 
number of particular members, or fub-divifions 
are more or lefs rich. 
Vignola makes the extablature, a quarter of the height of the 
whole column, in all the orders, 
In the Tufcan and Doric, the architrave, frize, and corniche, 
are all of the fame height. In the Ionic, Corinthi and 
Compofite, the whole entablature being fifteen part 
them are allowed for the architrave, four for t 
fix for the corniche. Sce Iontc, CorintTHia 

ENTABLATURE, or ENTABLAMENT, is fometiz 
for the lait row of ftones on the top of the wall of 
ing, whereon the timber and the covering reft. 
As this is frequently made to proje&t beyond the naked of the 
wall to carry off the rain, fome authors call it in Latin /tilli- 
cidium, or drip.—Such an entablature does not ftand- out far 
enough: it lets the water fall on the foot of the wall, 

ENTAIL, in law, fignifies fee tail, or fe 1; that is, 
abridged, curtailed, or limited to certain conditions. See 
Fre, and Tain.—For the docking of an entail. See 
Docxine, and Recovery. 

ENTE, in heraldry, literally implies engrafted’; and i 


ater, or lefs 
the orders 


ufed 


j groffer parts may alfo fubfide: filtrate it, and add to itthe| by the foreign heralds to exprefs a method of marfhalling, 
fixed falt, drawn from the former dregs, dried and calcined. little known among us.—Yet we have an inftance of it in the 
{| To’ the liquor thus prepared, add equal parts of the liquor of fourth grand quarter of his Majefty’s royal enfign; whole 
j k good fea-falt well purified, and melted, and then let to run lazon is, Brunfwic and Lunenburgh impaled with ancient 
ii fae i per deliquium, Laftly, feal up the mixture in a bolt-head 3 Saxony, enté in pointe. 
1A ia and expofe it to the fun fix weeks longer. At the end of | EN’TELECHIA, ENTEAEXEIA, a Greek term, by wh 
CAS which term, the ens primum of the plant will be found {wim- Ariftotle defines the foul; and which not occurring in any 
‘he | ming on the liquor, in a liquid, tranfparent form, fometimes} other author, has given the critics and philofophers infinite 
i, of agreen, and fometimes a reddifh colour, according to the perplexity to difcover its true meaning, See Sour. 
i ; plant ufed. b 4 Hermolaus Barbarus, is even faid to have confulted the devil 
t | Ens Veneris, or Flower of Venus, a chemical preparation from about it; after which, in his paraphrafe on Themittius, wl 
in vitriol, firft publifhed by Mr. Boyle; held a fpecific in the ther from the devil or himfelf we know not, he renders it by 
| rickets, and much commended in nervous cafes, obftinate perfectibabia, which is not a whit the clearer. 
j cachexies, lofs of appetite, and obftructions of all kinds. Cicero, whofe interpretation fhould be preferable to that of 
2-4 It is prepared by fubliming equal parts of the powder of Cy- any modern, defines entelechia (Tufeul. g. L. 1. C. 1.) tobe 
' prus vitriol, (calcined till it is of a dark colour) and of fal a certain, continued, and perpetual motion : nee it fhould 
em { ammoniac, into the form of yellow flowers. —It has its name feem that Ariftotle took the foul for the mode of the body ; a 
Hf ‘ from the particles of Venus, copper, therein, imparted by the continuous motion being doubtlels a mode of body z 
fi j vitriol. 421 2 i The common peripatetics hold extelechia to fignify @é ; and 
f ; " ENSCONCED, in the military art. See the article In- under it, fuppofe the form of the compound, or animal, to 
} ; ¢ SCONCED, ) e underftood.—Accordingly, fome define it any ad, whe- 
a i ENSEMBLE, a French term, fometimes ufed in our lan- ther fubftantial or accidental, confidered as capable of per 
ut A ; guage ; literally fignifying together, or one with another :-— forming fome operation in the bod )thers define ita fub-~ 


ftantial aé, whereby a thing is, what it is, in fubftance. 

Laftly, other, and thofe the lateft peripatetics agree that the 
adi or entelechia, whereby Ariftotle meant to explain the 
ture of the foul, is either fome mode of the body, as motion, 
or it is nothing at all_—And thus the peripatetic notion comes 


iH i being formed from the Latin i and fimul. ; 

In archite@ture, we fay the enfemble, or tout enfemble ofa build- 
ing, meaning the whole work, or compofition, confidered to- 
gether, and not in parts; and fometimes alfo, the relative 
proportion of the parts to the whole,—All thofe pieces of 


i building make a fine enfemole. r round ;toxthatoof: Cicero: 
f j To'judge well of a ftatue, or other work ‘of fculp- ENTENDEMENT, in law. See the article Inrenp- 
t | { ture, one muft firft examine, whether the enfemble be good. eewall 
| 4 The tout enfemble ofa painting, is that harmony which refults | py ERFERING, in the manage, Sce the article Cus- 
1 i } from the diftribution of the feveral objects or figures, whereof DIN Ge x 
: 4| 


the whole is compofed.— This pi€ture is good, taking the | pyTEROCELE *, ENTEPOKHAH, in medicine, a rupture, 
parts feparately ; but the tout enfemble is naught. 


i 2 or defeent of the inteftines. 
ENSIFORMIS Cartilago. See the article X1pHorpes. 


* The word is formed of the Greek, 


e9v, intefine; and 


ENSIGN, in the military art, a banner, or colours, under Pape 5 fe 
which the foldiers are ranged, according to the different com- ; é 4 i 
' i panies, or parties they belong to, See Frac, Corours, The enterocele is 2 kind of hernia, or rupture, wherein the 
nae, Ht and STANDARD, inteftines, and particularly the ilium, fall either into the 


groin, or the fcrotum, See Hernia, 

There are two kinds of enterocele ; the perfec?, which happens 
when the inteftine falls into the fcrotum ;, and the imperfect, 
when it only falls into the groin, 

The next caufe of the enterocele, is the relaxation, or exten- 
fion of the lower part of the peritonzum, wherein the in- 


The ‘Turkith enfigns, are horfes tails : thofe of the Europeans, 
ffety, with diverfe figures, colours, arms, and 
thereon, Xenophon tells us, that the en/igns, bore by 
the Perfians, was a golden eagle on a white flag: the Corin- 
thians bore the w ed horfe, or Pegafus, in theirs; the A- 
the Meffenians,. the Greek Letter M» the 


' Lacedzemonians the A, teftines are contained.—The remote caufes are great lifts, too 
The Romans had a great diverfity of enfigns; the wolf, mi- violent exercifes, great coughs, frequent vomiting, much 
notaur, horfe, boar, and at length the eagle, where they crying, &c¢. whence it is that children are much. fubject 
ftopped : this was firft affumed in the fecond year of the con- thereto.—The remedy is chiefly by external applications, 
fulate of Marius. truffes and boulfters, ; ae 
} A military ¢ ona medal of a Roman colony, denotes it ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE, ENTEPOMIMAOXHAH, a kind 
acolony peopled with old foldiers. of rupture, wherein the inteftines, and epiploon, or caus L 
Ensicn, is alfo ufed for an officer in the infantry, who bears together into the ferotum. See HERNIA.— The caufes a 
19! the enfign, or colours; by the Latins called fgnifer, and| the fame as thofe of the enterocele, See HursRocere, 
ht vexillifer. 1 tako: 


ENT 


ENTERO-EPIPLOMPHALUS *, a kind of exomphalus, 
wherein the inteftines, and epiploon, or caul; bunch out at 
the navel. 

* The word is compofed of eyreegy, inteffine, eqimroty, caul, 
and ougaaG-, umbilicus, navel. 

ENTERO-HYDROMPHALUS *, in medicine, a kind of 
exomphalus, wherein, befidea difplacing and bunching out 
of the inteftine, there is a deal of watery humours collected 
along with it. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, eprecsy, inteffine, id we, 
avater, and ovezrG-, navel. 

ENTEROLOGY, (from «vrceov, inteflinum, a gut, and 
ascyG,, fermo, difcourte) is properly a treatife of the bowels. 
—Though the word is generally underftood to include the 
contents of three cavities, head, breaft, and/all the vifcera, 
or belly. : ee" 

ENTEROMPHALUS *, ENTEPOMsAA0s;) in medicine, 
a kind of exomphalus, wherein the inteftines being fallen out 
of their place, occafion a tumor in the navel, See Exom- 
PHALUS. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, evrezey, inteffine, and 
oupanG-, umbilicus. 

ENTERPLEDER, in law, the difcuffing,” or trying a 

point incidentally falling out, before the principal caufe can 
be determined. 
Thus, two perfons being found heirs to land, by two feveral 
offices in one county ; the king is brought indoubt, to which 
of them livery ought to be made. Before livery, therefore, 
they muft enterplede, that is, formally try between them {elves 
which is the right heir, 

ENTERRMENT, or InrerRMent, See INTERRMENT. 

ENTHUSIASM *, ENOOT=SIA=MOS, 4 poetic or prophe- 
tic rage, or fury, which tranfports the mind, enflames and 
raifes the imagination, and makes it conceive and expre{s 
things extraordinary, and furprizing. 

* The word is derived from the Greek, ep§z@-, or eyDes, a 
man animated in an extraordinary manner with the fpirit of 
God, in whom God is, or whom God animates. Whence, 
the verb evbecialo, ‘or evecraw, and the nown ewhucraruG, 
enthufiafms and edsotasns, exthufiaft, x perfou fabjeé& to fuch 
tran{ports. 

M. de Piles defines enthufiafm, to be a tranfport of the mind, 
whereby it is led to think and imagine things in a fublime, 
furprifing, yet probable manner. 

The fublime, he thinks a neceffary ingredient in the defi- 
nition ; as being the proper effect, and produétion of enthu- 
Siafm.—Enthufiafn, he adds, cohtains the fublime ; as the 
trunk, the branches. 

This is the enthufia/m felt in poetry, oratory, mufic, painting, 
fculpture, @&c, But this exthufiafm which belongs to the 
works of art, is very different from that attributed to the 
fibyls and prieftefles of the oracles, and heathen gods; which 
was little elfe but fanatacifm, and confifted principally in 

-grimace, and contorfions of the body, See Oracre, and 
Pyruran. Scealfo the preface to this book, = 
There is a desree of affent, fays Mr. Locke, which, ich 
fome men, has the fame authority, as either faith or reafon ; 
and that is enthufiafm; which laying by reafon, would fet up 
revelation without it ; whereby, in effeét, it takes away both 
yeafon and revelation, and fubftitutes in the room of it, the 
ungrounded fancies of a man’s own brain, and afflumes them 
for a foundation both of opinion and conduét, 

Immediate revelation being a much eafier way for men to 
eftablifh their opinions, and regulate their condué by, than 
the tedious labour of ftri& reafoning ; it is no wonder, that 
fome have been very apt to pretend to it; efpecially in fuch 
of their actions and opinions, as they cannot account for by 
the ordinary methods of knowledge, and principles of reafon, 
Hence we fee, that in all ages, men, in whom melancholy 
has mixed with devotion, or whofe conceit of themfelves, has 
raifed them into an opinion of a greater familiarity with God, 
than is allowed others ; have often flattered them(elves with 
the perfwafion of an immediate intercourfe with the ceity, 
and frequent communications from the divine fpirit, 

Their minds being thus prepared, whatever groundlefs opinion 
comes to fettle itfelf ftrongly upon their fancies, is an illumi- 
nation from the fpirit of God ; and whatfoever odd aétion 
they find in themfelves an inclination to do, that impulfe is 
concluded to be a call, or direétion, from heaven, and muft 
be obeyed, 

This we take to be properly enthufiafm, which, though 
rifing from the conceit of a warm, or overweaning brain, 
works, where it once gets footing more powerfully on the 
perfwafions and a€tions of men, than either reafon, or revela- 
tion, or both together; men being moft forwardly obedient 
to the impulfes they receive from themfelves, 

When men are once got into this way of immediate revela- 
tion, of illumination without fearch, and certainty without 
proof, reafon is loft upon them ; they are above it : they fee 
the light infufed into their underftanding, and they cahnot 
be miftaken 5 Jike the light of bright fun-fhine, it fhews it 


ENT 
felf, and needs no other proof but its own evidence: they 
feel the hand of God moving them within, and the im- 
pulfes of the fpirit, and cannot be miftaken in what they feel: 
+—But of this feeing and feeling, “is ita perception of an in- 
clination to do fomething, or of the fpirit of God moving 
that inclination? ‘thefe are two very different perceptions, 
and fhould be carefully diftinguifhed: 

If they know the thing to be a truth, they muft do it, 
either by its own felf-ev idence, or by’ the ‘rational proofs th 
make it out to be fo: if they know it to be a truth, either 
of thefe two ways, they in vain fuppole it to be a revelation : 
for thus all truths, of what kind foever, that men uninfpired, 
areenlightned with, come into their minds. If they f 
they know it to be true, becaufe ir is revelation from God, 
the reafon is good; but then it will be demanded, how they 
khow it to be a revelation from God? if they fay, by the light 
it brings with it; they fhould confider, whether this be faying 
any more, than that it is a revelation, becaule they believe it 
to be true; for all the light they fpeak of, is but a'ftrong per- 
fwafion of their own minds, that it isa truth; which is a 
very unfafe ground to proceed on,’ either in our tenets or 
actions, ‘True light in the mind, ‘is nothing elfé but the evi- 
dence of the truth of any propofition : and, if it be not fel& 
evident, all the light it can have, ig from the clearnefs of 
thofe proofs upon which it is received, See EvipENcR. 

God, when he makes the prophet, doth not unmake the 
man: he leaves his faculties in the r natural ftate, to enable 
him to judge of his infpirations, whether they be of divine 
original, orno, If he woul have us aflent to the truth of 
any propofition, ‘he either evidences that truth by the ufual 
methods of natural reafon, or elfe makes it’ known tobe a 
truth which he would have us affent to by his authority 5 and 
convinces us, that it is from him, by fome marks, which 
reafon cannot be miftaken in. 

The holy men of old, who had revelations from God, 
had fomething elf befides internal light of affurance in their 
own minds, to teftify to them, that it was from God. They 
had outward figns to convince them, of the author of thole 
revelations. And when they were to convince others, they 
had a power given them to Juftify the truth of their commif- 
fion from heaven; and by vifible figns to affert the divine 
authority of the meflage they were fent with. Mofes faw 
the buth burn without being confumed, and heard a voice 
out of it, God, by another miracle, of his rod turned into 
a fetpent, affured him likewife of a power to teftify his 
miffion, by the fame miracle repeated before thofe to whom 
he was fent. 

ENTHUSIAST, ENOOYSIASTHS, a perfon pofleffed with 

enthufiafri. SeeENTuvustasm, Fanatic, &c. a 
The word is ufually underftocd in an ill fenfe.—It was applied 
by the ancients, to a fe& of heretics, called allo Maffulians, 
and Luchites; who, as Theodoret exprefies it were dénomi- 
nated enthufiafls, by reafon that being poffeffed by the devil, 
they believed themfelvés divinely infpired, See Massatians, 
and Evcwrres. 
Among us, enthufiaf is of like import with fanatic; and is 
applied to the quakers, the ancient anabaptifts, and modern 
prophets, from their pretences to extraordinary lights, reve-* 
lations, vifions, impulfes, &'¢. from heaven, 

ENTHYMEME ®*, in logic, an argument confifting only of 
two propofitions,”an antecedent, and a confequent deduced 
from it, 

* The word is Greek, 
peda, to think, con 
mind. 

Ariftotle calls it, the rhets ical, or probable argument; the 
fchools, the imperfe fyllogifm, in contra-diftmétion to the 
perfect, which confifts of three Propofitions, and is called the 
dialeétical argument. 

It muft be obferved, however, that the enthymeme is really 
a perfect fyllogifm in the mind, and only imperie& in the ex- 
preflion, by reafon one of the premifes is fupprefled, as being 
fufficiently clear and obvious, and ealily fupplied by the under- 
ftanding of thofe with whom we difcourfe, 

Thus, in every right lined triangle, the three angles are equal 
to two right ones ; and confequently, they are fo in a ifofce~ 
les triangle: is an enthymeme ; the propofition that an ifofceles 
isa right lined triangle, being omitted, as being fuficiently 
known and granted. 

The enthymeme is the moft fimple and elegant of all argu- 
mentations, being what a man, in arguing clofely, coms 
monly makes, without attending at all to the form thereof. § 
Thus, that verfe remaining of Ovid’s tragedy, entitled, AZe~ 
dea, contains an enthymieme - Jervare potui, perdere an poffum 
rogas 2 T was able to fave you; confequently, to have de+ 
ftroyed you, All the beauty would have been loft, had all 
the propofitions been exprefled ; the mind is difpleafed with a 
rehearfal of what is no ways neceflary. 

Sometimes alfo, the two propofitions of an exthymeme, are 
both included in a fingle propofition ; which Ariftotlec 
enthymematical fentence 5 and gives this i 


vOuunua, formed of the verb, epdu- 
» & compound of ¢y and SunG-, 


alls, an 


utance thercok, mortal 


do 


EN T 
do not bea? an immortal hatred. The whole enthymeme would 
be, thou art mortal, let not, therefore, thy hatred be immortal. 


ENTIRE Tenancy, in law, is contra-diftinguifhed to feveral 


tenancy ; and fignifies a fole poffeffion in one man: whereas 
the other denotes a joint, or common one, in feveral. See 
Tenant, and JOINTENANT. 


Entire Arms. See the article ARMs. ; 3 
ENTITATIVELY, Enrrrative’,, implies an abftraé 


Ny 
or feparation, of all the circumftances, from a thing under 
confideration. , 
Thus, a thing is faid: to be taken, or confidered, entitativ 
or fecundum entitate 7, when confidered nakedly, and precif 
according to what it is in itfelf, without any thing extrin 
—E. gr. Peter entitatively taken, is Peter, asa thing, a 
fubftance, a man, &c. without any regard to his being a lord, 
a husband, learned, &c. ‘ 

ENTITY, in the {chool philofophy, a phyfical ens, or being, 
confidered according to what it is in its natural capacity. 
Some dealers in diftinctions, give us feveral kinds of extity.— 
Tn its proper fenfe, they apply it to a compages of diffimilar 
parts: fuch as is the entity of a houfe, of the world, & c_— 
In a more limited fenfe, they apply it toa congeries of fimilar 
parts: fuch as is the entity of water, heat, —And, in its 
general fenfe, to any reality: fuch as the entity of God, of 
angels, &c, 

But this is mere fubtilty : perhaps entity were beft defined the 
aCtual eflence, or exiftence of any thinking thing. 

ENTOYER, or Enroire, in heraldry, is uled to exprefs 
a bordure, ci -d entirely with things. without life. See 
BorDurRe. 

ILS *, the intefti 

IN 


IC, 


ee 


5 or guts, of an animal. See 


arous Latin, nteralia 


* Men: 


formed 


J from the bark 
T intefti 


In embalming they take out the entre 
Poifon leaves its chief marks 
Envratxs, is alfo ufed, in a more extentive fenfe, for the vil- 
cera ; or all the parts contained in the cavities of the bodies of 
animals, See Vrscerz 
The arufpicina of the ancients, was employed in confidering 
the entrat/s of victims, as the heart, lungs, liver, Gc. See 
ARuSsPICES, € 
ENTRIES, amongft hunters, thofe places in thickets, through 
which deer are found lately to have pafled ; by means where- 
of their bignefS,. or fize is gueffed at; and at which the 
hounds, or beagles, are put to them for the view. 
ENTRUSION, or Inrrusion, in law, denotes.a violent, or 
unlawful entrance into lands, or tenements, void of a poflef- 
for ; by a perfon who has no right to them. 
‘Thus, when a man fteps into lands, the owner whereof Jate- 
ly died, ere the right heir, either by himfelf, or any other, 
hath taken poffefion, it is entru/io 
Entry hatement, are {om 
thing : though there is a differen 
Entrusron, in the canon law. See INrRusION. 
ENTRY, or Enrrance, in its general fenfe, denotes a door, 
gate, paflage, &¢. through which to enter, or arrive within 
a place. 
Envry, in book-keeping. See Boox-KEEPING, 


Bill of ENrry, See the article Brie. 


the entra. 


times taken for the fame 


ntrufion and @ 


Entry, is fometimes alfo ufed to denote a duty, or impoft, 
Jaid on commodities imported into a ftate, either by land or 
fea. 

The duties of entry, or importation, are paid according to a 


tariff {ettled for, that purpofe. Where the duty of entry of 
any commodity, is not fixed by the tariff; it is paid by efti- 
mation, in proportion to what fome other commodity, 
of nearly the fame quality and value, ufes to pay. See Im- 
PORTATION, EXPORTATION, 

Entry, : denotes a folemn reception 3 ora ceremony per- 
formed by princes, embafladors, legates, &c. upon 
their firft entring acity, or their return in triumph from fome 


poffeffion of lands, or 
See PossEssron, 
cible ENTRY. See the article ForcisLe. 

Envry is alfo ufed for a writ which grants poffeffion of lands 
or tenements to a perfon, on account of a legal right 
thereto, 

Writs of entry, fays Briton, favour much of the right of pro- 
perty : fome, ¢. gr, are to recover cuftoms, and fervices ; and 
in thefe are contained the two wor ds, foletand debet —-Such are 
the writs gua jure, rationalibus divifis, rationabi eftoverio, &c. 
In the plea of Entry there are three degrees : the firft, wherea 
man demandeth lands or tenements, of his own feilin, after 
the term is expired.—The fecond, where one demandeth 
lands or tenements, let by another after the term is expired. 
—The third, where one d 


mandeth lands or tenements of 


EN V 


that tenant, who had entry by one to whom fome anceftor of 
the plaintiff did let for a term now expired: and according 
to thefe degrees, the writs for remedy are varied.—Befide 
which, there isa fourth form, without degrees, and in cafe 
of a more remote feifin, to which the other three degrees do 
not extend, 

The writ in the fecond deg 

We per. —In the third, imle per & cui.—And in the fourth, 
without degrees, a writ of entry in le poff; that is, after 
difleifin, made by fuch a one to fuch a one. 

If a writ of entry be conceived out of the right cafe. 
one form is brought for another, it is abatable, 

A writ of entry differs from an affize, in that it lies, for the 
moft part, againft him who entered lawfully, but holdeth 
again{t law 5. whereas an aflize lieth againft him, who unlaw- 
fully difleized: yet, fometimes, a writ of entry lieth upon ar 
entrufion. See Assis. 

ENVELOPE, in fortification, denotes a mount of earth, fome- 

times raifed in the ditch of a place, and fometi beyond it 5 
being either in form of a fimple parapet, or of a {mall ram- 
part bordered with a parapet. 
Thefe envelopes are made, where weak places are only to be 
covered with fingle lines; without advancing towards the 
field ; which cannot be done but by works which require a 
great deal of room ;*fuch as horn-works, half moons 
Envelopes are fometimes called /illons, contregar 
lunettes, &c. 

ENVIRONNE,, in the French heraldry, is when a lion, or 
other figure, is environed, or encompafled round with other 
things. —Environné with fo many bezants, in orle. 

ENUMERATION, the a& of numbering, or coun 
God challenges Abraham in fcripture, to enumerate the it 
at the time of our Saviour’s birth, Auguflus Czefar had c 
manded an enumeration to be made of all the world, or rathe 
of all the people under his empire. Though feveral able au- 
thors are of opinion that the cenfus, tax, or ep ration, 
mentioned by St. Luke, did not extend to the whole empire, 
but only to the people of Jud See Perizonius de Cen/i 
Fudaico: and Berger de tis Militarib 
At Rome, it was an ufual thing to have an made 
of all the families: the firft of thefe was under Servius Tullus, 
when themen amounted to 80 thoufand, Pompey, and Craffus, 
made another when they reached to 400 thoufand. ‘That of 
Czfar.did not exceed 100 thoufand: fo that the civil wars 
mutt have deftroyed 300 thoufand Roman ens. Under 
Auguftus, in the year 725, the Roman citizens throughout 
the empire were numbered at 4 million 63 thoufand. In 
the year of Rome 746, the citizens being numbered again, 
were found 4 millions, 2 hundred 33 thoufand. In the year 
766, being the laft year of Auguitus’s reign, that prince, 
together with Tiberius, made another enumeration of the 
citizens of Rome, when they were found 4 millions 137 
thoufand perfons. Claudius made a new computation, in 
the ; zar of Chrift 48, when, as Tacitus relates it, the Ro- 
man citizens throughout the whole empire, amounted to 6 
niillions 964 thoufand; though others reprefent the number 
as confiderably greater.—A very rare, yet indifputable medal 
of Claudius, never yet made public, exprefles the precife num- 
ber in this lift made by, Claudius, which was called /enfio, to 

be 7 millions of people fit to bear arms, befide all the foldiers 

on foot in the armi which amounted to 50 legions, 57 co- 
horts, and 6c foldiers.—After this enumeration we find no 
more till that of Vefpafian, which was the laft. 

UMERATION, in rhetoric, denotes a part of the peroration, 

wherein the orator, collecting the fcattered heads of what has 
been delivered throughout the whole, makes a brief and art- 
ful rehearfal, or recapitulation thereof, 

EnuMERATION of the parts, in rhetoric, amounts to the fame, 
with what we more ufually call di/tribution. See Disrri- 

BUTION. 

NUNCIATION, a fimple expreflion, or declaration, of a 
thing, in terms either of affirmation, or denial. 

The fchoolmen ufually diftinguifh three operations of the 
underftanding ; apprehenfion, enunciation, and reafoning, 
ENuNCIATION, among logicians, denotes the fame as propo- 

fition. Sce PROPOSITION. J 

NVOICE, See the article Invotcr, 

ENVOY, a perfondeputed, or fent purpofely to negotiate 
fome particular affair with a foreign prince, or repub’ 
Thofe fent from the courts of England, France, &c,. to Ge- 
noa, the princes of Germany, and other petty princes and 
dtates, do not go in quality of embafladors, but of envoys, 
Add, that thofe fent from one great prince, or ftate, to 
another ; as from the king of England to the emperor, &c. 
when the affair they go upon is not very folemn and impor- 
tant, have frequently no other character but that of envoys. 
See EMBAssApour. 

Envoys are either ordinary, or extraor 


wree, is called a writ of entry in 


5 fo that 


er 


nary. 


Both 


ill gle 

th kinds are under the protection of the law of nations, 
and enjoy all the privileges of embafladors ; only di 
from them in this, that the fame ceremonies aré not perform- 
ed to them, 4 
The quality of envoy extraordinary, Wicquefort obferves, is 
very modern 5 more modern than that of refident : the mini- 
fiers invefted therewith, at firft, took on them mott of the airs 
of embafladors 5, but they have fince been taught otherwife. 
In the year 1639, the court of France made a declaration, 
that the ceremonies of conduéting envoys extraordinary to their 
audience in the king and queen’s coaches, with diverfe others, 
thould no longer be practifed to enuyys. 
§, Juftiniani,the firft envzy extraordinary from Venice,after that 
regulation offered to cover, in {peaking to the king ; but it was 
refufed him. And the king of France himfelf declared, that 
he did not expect his envzy extraordinary at the court of Vienna, 
Should be regarded any otherwife than as an ordinary refident. 
—Since this time, thofe two kinds of minifters have been 
treated alike. Wicquefort. ; 

ENURNY, is the herald’s term, for the bordure of a coat of 
arms being charged with any kind of beac. 

EOLIC, or rather Aottc, See ALoxtc. 

EON, or Alon. See the article Zon. 

EPACTS,.in chronology, the exceffes of the folar month above 
the lunar fynodical month ; and of the folar year above the 
Junar year of 12 fynodical months: or of feveral folar months, 
above as many fynodical months; and feyeral folar years 
above as many dozen of fynodical months, 

The epac?s, then, are either ennnal or menfirual. 

Menfirual Epacts, are the excefles of the civil, or calendar 

month, above the lunar month. 
Suppole, ¢, gr. it were new moon on the firft day of January : 
fince the lunar month is 29 days 12" 44’ 3°; and the month 
of January contains 31 days: the menftrual epact is 1 day 
Ser hams 

Annual Ev acrs, are the exceffes of the folar year above the lu- 
nar, 

Hence, as the Julian year is 365 days 6 hours, and the Julian 
Junar year 354 days 85 48’ 38”; the annual epaé? will be 1c 
days 21" 11° 225 that is, nearly 11 days. Confequently, 
the epaéct of 2 years, is 22 days 3, of 3 years, 33. days 3 or 
rather 3, fince 30 days make an embolifmic, or intercalary 
month, 

Thus, the epac? of 4 years is 14 days, and fo of the reft: 
and thus, every 1gth year, the epaé? becomes 30 or 0; con- 
fequently the 20th year the epaé is 11 again: ‘and fo the cy- 
cle of epac?s, expires with the golden number, or lunar cy- 
cle of 19 years, and begins again with the fame, as in the 
following table. 


Gold. Gold. | » Gold. . 
Numb. Epatts. Numb. Epatts: Namb. Epatis, 


I XI 7 XVIL 13 XXUL 
2 XXII 8 XXVIII} 14 IV 
3 Til 9 XIX 15 KV 
4 XIV 10 XX 16 | XXVI 
5 XXV} or I 17 VILL 
6 VI 12 XII 18 XIX 
19 | XXX 


Again, as the new moons are the fame,that isjas they fallon the 
fame day every 19 years, fo the difference between the lunar 
and folar year, is the fame every 19 years. Arid becaule the 
faid difference is always to be added to the lunar year, in or- 
der to adjuft, or make it equal to the folar year; hence the 
faid difference refpe@ively belonging to each year of the moon’s 
cycle, is called the epact of the faid year, that is, the number 
to be added to the faid year to make it equal to the folar year ; 
the word being formed from the Greek, erayo, induco, in- 
zercalo, 
Upon this mutual refpe@, between the cycle of the moon, 
and the cycle of the <paés, is founded this rule for finding the 
epac? belonging to any year of the moon’s cycle. Multiply 
the year given of the moon’s cycle into 11; and ifthe pro- 
duct be lefs than 30, it is the epac? fought : if the produét be 
greater than 30, divide it by 30, and the remainder of the 
dividend is the epaé?, For inftance, I would know the epact 
for the year 1712, whichis the third year of the moon’s 
cycle. Wherefore 3 is the epaét for 1712: for 11 x 3 33, 
and 33 being divided by 30, there is left 3 of the dividend 
for the epad?. 
By the help of the epac? may be found what day of any month 
inany year the new moon falls on, thus: to the number of 
the month, from March inclufivel; » add the epaé? of the year 
Biven; ifthe fum be lefs than 30, fubftraé it out of 303 if 
Greater, fubftra& it out of 60 3 and the remainder will be the 
day, whereon the new moon will fall. 
If the new moon be fought for in the month of January or 
March, then nothing jis to be added to the pad; if for Fe- 
bruary or April, then only 1 is to be added. 
“ie trong a 1 would know what day of December the new 
ox, I, 


EPA 
moon was on 4, D. 1711; the cpaé? whereof is 23 
aforefaid rule; I find it will. be December the 28th ; Yor 
22--10-=32, and 60——32=28. See Moon. 
The day whereon the new moon falls, bei 2 thus found it is 
eafy to infer from thence what the age of the Moori’is on any 
day ¢ Moow; and Acer: ‘. 
However, there isa peculiar rule’comnionly made’ ufe of to 
this purpofe, which is this! add the cpac? of the year, “the 
number of the méath, from March inclufively, and thegiven 
day of the month “all into one fur, this if it be lef chan 
305 thews the age of the moon; if it be sreater than’ 30, ‘di- 
vide it by 30, and’ the remainder of the dividend fhews the 
age of the moon, or how many days it is from the laf new 
mon: this method will never err a whole day. 
For inftance: what was the age of the moon on December 
grit, 4..D. 1711? by this rule, [find that the Moon was 
then three days old that is, it was then three‘days from the 
laft new moon, For 22-10-3163, arid 63 being di- 
vided by 30, there will remainof the dividend i) And this 
exactly aprees to the other foregoing rule, whereby it was 
found that the new moon was on December 28, 1711. ‘ 
It muft be obferved, that as the cycle of 19 years, anticipates 
the new moons by one day in 312 years; “thé fame c ycle of 
epaé?s will not always hold : the moon’s anticipation leffening 
the feveral epad?s by one} every 312 years, 

* To have the epadis, therefore, point out the new moons per- 
petually ; that epac? given in the calendar is not fufficient 5 
but all the 30 epaés fhould be beftowed throughout the whole 
year, that the calendar may exhibit all the cycles of epacis. 
And, again, as in 300 Gregorian years, there is one billextile 
year dropped ; the hew moons are thus thrown on the follow- 
ing day. Confequently, by the moon’s poft-pofition there is 
one added to every epadt, 


EPANORTHOSIS *, ‘in rhetotic, a figure; whereby the 


orator revokes, and corrects fomething before alledged, as tuo 
weak ; and adds fomething ftronger, and more conformable 
to the paffion he isagitated by: 

* The word is Greek 
» Whence ceSeo, I irat 

fire en, corre, and em: 
rdingly, the Latins call it corre: 
Such, ¢. gr. is that of Cicero for Coelius’: O ful 
tiamne dicam, an impudentiam fingularem, Oh folly | folly did 
Icall it, or rather intolerable impudence?—And in the firft 
catilinarian : guamguam quid loguar ! te ut ullares frangat ? 
tu ut unquam te corrigas® tu ut ullam fugam meditere? in ut 
ullum exilium cogites ? utinam tibi iftam mentem Dii immortales 
donarent,—T hus. alfo Terence, in the Feautontimorumenos, 
introduces his old man Menedemus, faying; 

Filius unicum adalefcentulum ' 

Fabeo, Ab! quid dixi habere me 2) ima habui, Chreme, 
Nunc habeam necne, incertum eff. a 


2 


Sacre, formed of cedos, 
ghten, avorSox. 


EPAULE *, or Espaucva, in fortification, the fhoulder of tha 


baftion ;_ or the angle made by the face and flank; otherwile 
called the angle of the epaule. See Bastion, and ANGLE, 
* The word is pure French, and literally fignifies /o, 3 

EPAULEMENT,, in fortification, a fide-work haftily thrown 
up, to cover the canon, or the men; . 
It is made either of earth thrown up, of bags filled with find 
or earth, or of gabions, fafcines, 6c. with earth: of which 
latter fort the epaulements of the places of arms, for the ca- 
valry, behind the trenches, ufually are: 

EPAULEMENT, is alfo uled fora demi-baftion, confifting ofa 
face and flank, placed at the point ofa horn or crown- work, 
—Alfo, for a little flank, added’to the fides 6f a horn- work, 
to defend them when too long.—Alfo, for the redoubrs made 
ona right line to fortify it.—And laftly, for an orillon, or 
mafs of earth almoft {quare, faced and lined with a wall, 
and deligned to cover the canon of a cafement, See Ba- 
sTION, and OxIrton, 

EPENTHESIS *, in grammar, the addition, or infertion of a 
letter or fyllable, in the middle of a word,—As, relligio for 
religio, mawors for mars, 

* The word is Greek, exevSeorc, formed of, err, ef) and 
TInt, qe de exevtiSyus, infero, immitto. 

EPHA, adry meafure in ufe among tlie Hebrews. Sce Mra, 

SURE. 
The epha was the moft ordinary meafure they ufed 3 and that 
whereby the reft were regulated. Tt is commonly fuppofed 
that the epha, reduced to the Roman modius contained four 
modii and a half, Now the Roman modjus of grains, or 
flower, contained 209 libre, or poi y 


a 
epha 


33 confeque ntly tk 
weighed 90 pounds, Dr. Arbuthnot reduces the ¢ 


to 
three pecks, three pints, Englifh meafure. 
The hofpitality of Gideon is extolled for baking an ephe of 


flower for a fingle angel ; which might have ferved 45 
whole day ; the ufual portion allowed the workmen 
two pound of bread per diem. 

EPHEMERA ®*, in medicine, an epithet applied’ to fomething 
that only lafts a day.—Particularly > toa fort of fever, h 
terminates in the compafs of twenty four hours : called by 
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Galen, conse rucitos, febris ephemera, by the Latins 
See Fuvar. 

* The word, and the following one, ephemerides, are form: 
the prepofition eas, de, of, and nucez, des, day. 
EpHEMERON, or EPHEMERA, in natural hiftory, denotes 
ananimal, that only lives five hours: within the term 
whereof it is born, grows and extends its mem breeds 

eggs, propagates its fpecies; grows.and dics. 
Ariftotle, who gives the firft account thereof, in his book de 
Animal. calls it by the name, <gnu2er beccaufe its_life is 
bounded within the day.—Aldrovandus, Johnfton and Clufius, 
furnifh us accounts of the ephemera 3 and above all, Swam- 
merdam, in an expres work de Ephem. Vite.—He calls it 
ephemera, hemerabios, and in Latin, daria. 

The ephemeron is of the winged, or fly kind ; and appears 
ufually about St. John’s tide. It is born about fix a clock in 
the evening, and dies about eleven, 

Tt muft be oblerved, however, that before it affumes this fi- 
gure, it has lived three years under that of a worm, ina 
clay cell, or cafe. ; 
Tt never eats from the time of its change to its death ; nor is 
it furnifhed with the parts neceffary for the reception and con- 
coétion of food, Its metamorphofis feems intended merely 
for the fake of generating and multiplying its kind. 

The bufine(s of its life is {ummed up in a few words. In the 
beginning, it fheds its clay coat ; which done, and the poor 
little animal thereby rendered light and agile, it fpends the reft 
of its fhort and winged ftate in frifking over the waters. Du- 
ring which, the female drops her egg om the waters, and the male 
does his office to impregnate them. Thefe eggs, thus impreg- 
nated, defcend to the bottom of the water by their own gravity, 
and are hatched by the warmth of the fun into little worms, 
which make themfelves cafes in the clay, and feed on the fame 
without any need of parental care : till the time of their change, 
or metamorphofis come, ¥ 

Epuemera, is alfo applied among botanifts, te a kind of flow 
ers, which open, and expand themfelves at fun-rifing, and wi- 
ther or clofe up again at his fetting.—Such are the dent de 
lion, vulgarly dandelion, and diverfe others. 

Travellers into Arabia tell us of feveral ephemeron trees, which 
they fay grow up every day, from morn to noon, and then 
difappear ; though it is not known, whether they wither away 
entirely, or fink back into the fands among which they grow, 

EPHEMERIDES, in aftronomy, tables calculated by aftro- 
nomers, fhewing the prefent ftate of the heavens for every 
day, at noon; that is, the places wherein all the planets are 
found at that time. 

It is from thefe tables, that the eclipfes, conjunctions, and 
a{peéts of the planets, are determined ; horofcopes, or celeftial 
fchemes conftructed, &c. 

We have ephemerides of Origan, Kepler, Argoli, Heckerus, 
Mezzaracchis, Wing, de la Hire, Parker, &c.—Sig. Caffini 
has calculated epbemerides of the fidera mediczea, or fatellites 
of Jupiter, which are of good ufe in determining the longi- 
tude, 

EPHETZ, in antiquity, a fort of magiftrates among the 

Athenians, inftituted by king Demophon, to take cognizance 
of murders committed by accident, 
Their number was 100, whereof 50 were Athenians, and 50 
Argians: they were not admitted to the pott till upwards of 
60 years of age.—Draco extended their authority : Ubbo 
Emmius de Rep. Athen. fays, he transferred to them part of 
the jurifdi&tion of the Areopagites. ee 

EPHIALTES, EsIAATHS, or ENIAATHS, in medicine,, a 
difeafe, by the Englith called the night mare, and by the La- 
tins, incubus ; chiefly affecting perfons afleep, when laid on 
their back, and having the ftomach loaded with food of difi- 
cult digeftion. ft 
In this ftate they are opprefled,, as it were, with a great weight 
on the breaft, and imagine fome fpectre, or demon, ftop- 
ping their breath. 

‘The difeafe does not arife, as was anciently imagined, from 
grof vapours filling the ventricles of the brain: but chiefly 
from a too great repletion of the ftomach, which hinders the 
motion of the diaphragm, and of confequence,, the dilatation 
of the breaft neceffary for infpiration. 
‘The preflure of the cerebrum on the cerebellum, and that of 
the full fomach on the deftending trunk of the aorta, feem 
alfo to be concerned in this manner : for neither of thefe can 
happen without affecting the nerves that pafs to the mufcles of 
refpiration. Without fup’ g one or both of thefe, it will 
be hard to aflign a reafon, why perfons fhould be rather affeét- 
ed when laid on the back ny other pofture. 

Etmuller obferves, that they are but rarely affected with this 

diforder who ufe a laudable diet, and fap fpa lying on 

the fide, with the head pretty high, generally prevents it. 

Arabs call it, the nal epilepfy, becaufe, when habi- 
al, it ufually degenerates into the epilepfy, being the ufual 

forerunner thereof, efpecially in young people. —In old, it fre- 

juently terminates in an apoplexy. 


of 
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Menjoitius accounts for its being moft ufual in boys, front 
their being too voracious, and eating more than they cam di- 
geft.—Aurelianus affures us, it has killed feyeral ; adding from 
Symmachus, that there was a contagious, or epidemic epbialtes 
at Rome, which deftroyed numbers, like a plague. 

EPHIPPIUM, EolmnION, in anatomy, a part of the {phe- 
noides, called alfo fella equina, and fella turcica. 

EPHOD *, a facerdotal garment, im ufe among the ancient 
Jews, fuppofed to have been a kind of linnen aib, or furplices 
the fame with what the Latins call /uper-humerale. 

* The word is Hebrew, JER, ephod, derived from FDS aphad, 
fignifying ¢0' cleath. 

It is very hard to fay precifely what the ephod was; and there 
is room enough for the interpreters to be divided about.it) The 
only point they are agreed upon is, that it was an upper gar- 
ment wore over all the reft, immediately under the peCtoral, 
or breaft-plate,... Some hold. it had fleeves; others deny it. 
The generality agree that it was very fhort, though fome hold, 
that it hung down to the feet: behind. 

‘There were two kinds of ephods; the one, common to al? 
who affifted in the temple; being only made of commoi 
linnen, mentioned in the 1ft book of Samuel, ii, 18. The 
other, peculiar to the high-prieft, mentioned Exod. xxviii. 6, 
15. to be made of gold, of blue, and of purple, of fcarlet, 
and fine twined linnen, with cunning work; having two 
Shoulder pieces, with a curious girdle of the fame matter, 
whereon were two onyx’s, with the names of the children’ of 
Ifrael engraved thereon. 

It is alfo exprefled, in the 2d book of Samuel, vi. 14. that 
upon the removal of the ark of the covenant from the houfe 
of Obed Edom, David danced for joy, girt-with a linnen 
ephod ; whence fome authors have concluded, that the ephod 
was alfo a regal garment worn on folemn occafions, 

EPHORI *,.EeoPOI, magiftrates eftablifhed in ancient Spar- 
ta, to balance, and check the power, and authority of the 
kings: as, at Rome, there were tribunes created to controuk 
the power of the confuls, 

* The word is formed of the Greek, eooee#m, intueor, formed of 
the prepofition eas, and the verb oeza, ¢o\ /ee 5' whence 
2095, q. d. in/pecfor, overseer. 

Lycurgus, being fenfible that a perfect underftanding between 
the prince and the people, was the: bafis and. foundation of 
both their happinefs ; to maintain that good’ underftanding, 
eftablithed epheri, or infpeétors, asa kind of mediators, who 
fhould have an eye to the meafures and conduét of both fides, 
and preferve fo equal a ballance between them, that the regal 
power fhould. never decline into feverity and tyranny ; nor the 
liberty of the people run into licenfe and rebellion. 

The authority of the ephori was very great: on certain occa- 
fions, they expelled, and even put to death, the kings; and 
abolifhed, or fufpended the power of the other magiftrates 5 
calling them to account at pleafure. Agefilaus, in the height 
of all his conquefts, which even ftruck terror on the great king 
of Perfia 5 ftopped, and turned/back, out of deference to the 
ephori, when they recalled him. 

Some authors deny, that the epbori were eftablifhed by Lycur- 
gus; dating their origin 130 years after the time of that le- 
giflator. 

EPIBATERION, a poetical compofition, in ufe among the 
ancient Greeks,—When any perfon of condition, and quality, 
returned home after a long abfence, or journey, into another 
country he called together his friends, and fellow-citizens, 
and made them a fpeech, or|rehearfed them a copy of verfes, 
wherein he returned folemn thanks to the immertal gods, for 
his happy return, and ended withan addres, by way of com- 
pliment, to his fellow-citizens. 
Thefe yerfes, made what the Greeks call easBarnerar, epiba- 
terium, of etiBawe, I go abroad.—At going away, they had 
another, called apebaterium. 

EPIC Pom, an heroic poem; or a poem reciting fome great, 
and fignal tranfaétion of a hero : called alfo epopoeia. 

Such are the iliad and odyflee of Homer, the zeneid of Virgil, 
the gierufalemme of Taffo, and the paradife: loft of Milton 5 
which are the principal poems of the epic kind. 
An Epic poem, according to Sir R. Blackmore, is a probable, 
marvellous narration of an important enterprize, or great 
fuffering of fome illuftrious perfon, related with dignity, in 
verfe of the fublime ftyle, to give delight and inftrution. 
The epic poem, is more accurately and fcientifially defined, 
by Boflu, adifcourfe invented with art, to form the manners, 
by inftruétions difguifed under the allegory of an important 
action, related-in verfe, in a probable, entertaining, and fur- 
prizing manner. 
The epic poem is diftinguifhed from comedy, in: that the ac- 
tion of the latter is not important, nor.is it related by the poet, 
but aéted by the perfons introduced for that purpofe; which 
circumftance,, likewife, diftinguifhes it from tragedy. 
Nor is it a philofophical poem, as that of Lucretius, or the 
creation of Sir R. Blackmore; nor a treatile of agriculture, 
or the like; asthe georgics of Virgil; thofe poems. not being 
in- 


intended ‘to form the manners; befide, that the fiftru@ions 
‘they contain are naked, fimple, and dire&t, without any dif- 
guile; or allegory. Which ‘fecond circumftance likewife di- 
itinguiflies #t from 4 treatife of morality, ‘wrote in verfe : or 
a fimple‘hiftory in verfe, as the pharfalia of Lucan; the pu- 
nic war? of Silius ;'or the civil wars of Sam. Daniel : add, 
that its being confined t6'one important action, diftinguifhes 
it from a‘poem which relates all the aGtions of a perfon’s life ; 
as the theféid and achilleid of Statius, which are what we pro- 
perly call hevoie poems. 
M. dela Motte, indeed, in his controverfy with’madam Da- 
cier, on the fubject of Homer, maintains, that the whole 
life ofa hero, may juftly be made the fubject of an epic poem ; 
and even, that the lutrin of M. Boileau, might /pafs for an 
epi poem : but he feemed, afterwards, to return to the com- 
mon fentiment, In effect, the queftion is not 28 to the fenfe, 
which may be annexed to the words epic poem, but the fenfe 
which cuftom has a€tually annexed to them, “ 
Tf we had only regard to ‘the etymology of the word epic, (6f 
e705, verfe, poetry, from are, dico, I fpeak, relate) all poems 
wherein the poet fpeaks, or rehearfes things himfelf, without 
making the perfons of his poems {peak, except at fecond hand, 
as he relates what they {poke on this or that occafion, would 
be properly epic poems ; and fo, there is not‘an epigram, fon- 
net, or madrigal, but would come under this denomination. 
But this were wild. 
In effect, the term epic poem, is ohly attributed to a compo- 
fition, whofe fubject is great, inftruétive, ‘and ferious 5 that 
only comprehends one fingle principal event, to which all the 
reft refer 5 which principal a@tion is to be terminated in a cer- 
tain {pace of time, ordinarily about a year, It is true, all 
this is arbitrary ; but the fenfe of all words is {6 too: and. in 
matters of language we muft be guided by cuftom. 
if M. dela Motte bad only pretended, ‘that one might make 
a fine, inftru€tive poem, on the whole life of a hero; or an 
agreeable, and diverting poem, on fome humourous adventure ; 
all the world would have been of his fide. But it is enough 
that cuftom, has not thought good to apply the termepic, either 
to fubjeéts of too much extent, and that are ftuffed with too 
many incidents no wife conneéted together 3 nor to burlefque 
poems, as the batrachomyomachia of Homer 5 the ecchia ra- 
pitaof Taffoni; the defaite de Dulot ; the lutrin of Boi- 
deau the Hudibras of Butler; the rape of the lock of Mr. 
Pope ; or the difpenfary of Dr. Garth, 
The epic poem, then, as appears from what was above ob- 
ferved, bears a relation, or analogy, to four things; hiftory, 
morality, fable, and poetry. — To hiffory, as both of them re- 
Jate one or more aétions 3 but then; the a@tions of hiftory are 
fingular ; fo that the epopoeia is no hiftory, nor kind of 
hiftory. 
To moral philofophy, as both of them éonfift of inftru€tions 
for forming the manners; but the ation dnd allegories diftin- 
guith it herefrom, 
But it relates entirely to poetry and fable; as being frilly a 
poem, and a fable, 
‘The nature of the epic poem, is finely drawn by thé great 
critic abovementioned: the epic poets, fay’ fath. Boflu, have 
done that with regard to morality, which the ancient heathen 
divines did with regard to the divinity, The too great diver- 
fity of divine a@tions and perfections, fo very difproportionate 
to our comprehenfion, obliged the latter to divide a fingle idea 
of a fimple eflence, God; into feveral perfons; to whom 
they attributed feveral names, Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, se. 
And, on the contrary; the nature of moral philofophy, which 
never preferibes rules fot particular things, lead the poets to 
collec into one fingle idea; or into ohe and the fame perfon, 
and one apparently fingular action; whatever of that kind 
was found in different perfons; and different a@tions, 
Thus Ariftotle, Ov soyaCerae n Flomets wopnare, Be, Po- 
etry, fayshe; teaches moral philofophy, not by relating only, 
an manner of an hiftorian, what Alcibiades; for inftance, 
did or fuffered; but by propoling what fome perfon, named 
as the poet thinks fit, would, probably, or neceflarily have 
done on the like occafion, » And thus itis that he {hews either 
the unhappy confequences ufually attending imprudent (themes, 
or ill ations 3 or the reward of good actions, and the fatis- 
faGtion refulting froma defign Jaid in virtue, and conduéted 
with prudence. So that in the epic poem, according to Ari- 
ftotle’s fentiment, the perfons and aétions, however named, 
are all to be feigned, allegorical, and univerfal, not hiftorical 
and fingular, : 
But the poets thus taking on them the office of moral phi- 
lofophers, did not ceafe to .be divines. On the contrary, 
their morality iefelf frequently obliges them to introduce 
the deity in’ their works; as the knowledge, fear, and 
love of God, are the firft and moft folid foundations of all 
morality. The prefence of the divinity, and the fhare fo 
auguft a perfonage was fuppofed to ‘have in the action, 
obliged the poet to make’ the aétion great and important, 
and to have it tranfaGed by kings and princes. ~The fame 
likewife obliged them to think and fpeak, in a manner ele- 


EPICEDION *, EMIKHAION, 


EPICERASTICS *; 


vated above the comiion pitch of men. and equal, in fomé 
meafure, to the dignity of the divine perfons introduced, Ta 
which end ferves the poetical and figurative language, with 
the majefty of heroic verte. Add, that as fo much of the di- 
vine and miraculous might ruin the probability, they were 
hereby obliged to have recoutfe to feveral rules’ to maintain 
the fame, 

Thus much the poets “were déiven td by the fubftance of the 
things they had chofe’ for the matter of their poems and in- 
ftructions. The manner of delivering them ufefully and me- 
thodically, obliged them’ to feveral ocher neceflary rules, 

The epic poem is intended more for the manners and ha- 
Bits, than for the paiiions, ‘Thefé latter rife all at once; 
and their violence is ‘but of fhort duration ; but the ‘ha- 
bits aré more calm, and impreffed, or quitted more Iei- 
futély, Confequently, the epic action could not be included 
in the fpace of a day, as that of the theatrical. A longer 
time was neceffary than is required for tragedy, which is alto- 
gether for the paflioiis, 

‘This diftin@tion has introduced a world of difference between 
tragedy and epic poetry, The tragic violence requires a more 
lively and arlimated reprefentation, ‘than a mere recital. Ac- 
cordingly, it is wholly thrown into action, and the poet never 
fpeaks at all, as he does in the €popoeia, where there are no 
actors, —See further Of the ridture of the epic poem under 
Fasrt,—For its matter, fee Action, For its forth, fee 
Narration, See alfo Manners; Cuaracter, Ma- 
CHINE, &e, 


EPICARPIUM *, EriIKAPHION, iti medicine, a’ kind’ of 


remedy; ufually in form of a cataplafm, or plaifter; confift- 
ing of fharp, penetrating ingredients, as garlic, or onion, 
fpiders-webs, hellebore, camphor, Venicé treacle, &¢. ap- 
plied round thé wrift, at the beginning of the accel of a fever, 
to prevent the growth of the fame. 
* The word is formed of the Greek ear, 
nxpros, carpus, writt, 


Super, and 


On, 
in the Greek and Latin po- 
etry, @ poem, or poetical compofition, on the death of a 
perfon, 

~ ic i$ Gréek, formed of mt, upon, and xnd\og, fu- 

neral, < 

At the obfequies of any man of figure, there were three kinds 
of difcourfes ulually made: that rehearfed at his buftum, or 
funeral pile, was called nenia 3 that engraven’on his tomb, 
epitaph; and that {poke in the ceremony of his funeral, epi- 
cedion, We have two beautiful epicedions ih Virgil; that of 
Euryalus, and that of Pallas, 
EMIKEPASTIKA, 
dies, which by their temperate moitture, 
of ai humour, and aflwage the 
irritated or afli@ed by it: {uch are the rootsof althza, mal- 
lows, liquorice ; leaves of lettice, mallows, water-lilly, pur- 
flain ; the feeds of flax; poppy, €c. 


in medicine, reme- 
foften the acrimony 
painful fenfation of a part 


* The word is formed of emt and xzguryupas; tempera, 
derate, corre, 


I mo- 


EPICHIREMA, EnIxEIPHMA, in logic, an argumentation, 


confifting of four, or more propofitions; fome whereof. are 
proofs of others, 

Thus, that oration of Cicero. for Milo, may be reduced to 
the epichirema ; ‘© 'Thofe who way-lay a man to kill him, 
“it is lawful for him to kill 3 as is allowed by the laws of na- 
** ture and nations, and by the pragtice of the heft men: but 
“* Clodius way-laid Milo with that views as appears from 
“his forming an ambufcade before his country-houfe, and 
*¢ from his provifion of weapons, foldiers, &c.? Therefore 
it was lawful for Milo to kill Clodius, 

EPICOENE, ENIKOINON, in grammar, a term applied. to 

nouns, which, under the fame gender and termination, 
mark, indifferently, two kinds, or fexes, See Genper, 
Such, in Latin, is aguila, vifpertilic, &c.. which fignify 
equally, a male or female eagle, or bat. 
Grammarians diftihguith between epicene and common.—A 
noun is faid to be common of two kinds, when it may be 
joined either witha mafculine, or a feminine article; ait] epi- 
ceene, when it is always joined to fome one of the two arti- 
cles, and yet fignifies both genders, 

EPICOLIC Regions, (from 71, fupra, upon, and ¢éolon, the 
gut fo called) a name given by Dr. Gliffon, to that fpace, on 
both fides, over the colon, 

EPICUREANISM, or EPIcurEAN Philofophy, the doStrine, 
oF fyftem of philofophy maintained by Epicurus, and his fol- 
lowers, 

The noble poet Lucretius; who has given us a beautiful fyftem 
of epicureani/m in fine Latin verle, prefers its father Epicurus, 
to all other philofophers, whom, he makes no fcruple ta 
fay, he obfcured, as much as the fun does the other ftars, 
Tt is faid he firft taught grammar; till upon reading De- 
mocritus’s books, he began to apply himfelf to philofophy. 
From Democritus he learnt the doétrine of atoms, or cor- 
putcles, which he afterwards made the bafis of his phyfics. 
Clém, Alexand. from. 6, advances, that Epicurus {tole his 
chief 


HI is | 
(| ba My gee i 
( thief doétrines from Democritus. But, it 


Dios. 


greatly improved and illuftrated them. 


4 Us, he compofed an infinite n er of volumes, 7 | 

7 This philofophy confifted of t 7s | 
h gua. and nSzxoy, d 

! efly in three epiftles. 
ie The firft, as Laertius relates, was about the canons, or rules 


lifhed 
as the criterions, or 


of logic, he e 


wherein, rejecting the ule 

the fen 15, and anticipations, 
judges of tru 

| In the feco 
the firft p 


fpace and gravity, as 
The univerfe he taught, 


les of 


1 confifted of atoms or corpu of various forms, magni- 
tudes, and weights, which having been) difperfed at random 
through the in menfe inane, or {pace, fortuitoufly concurred 

f into innumerable fyftems, or worlds, which were thus formed, 
{ and afterwards, from time to time, increafed, changed, and 


without any certain caufe, or defign ; with- 
vention of any deity, or the intendance of any 


diffolved a 
; out thei 
providence, 

Not that he denied the exiftence of a God; on the contrary, 
afferted it; but he thought it beneath the majefty of the 
y toconcern himfelf witl bhuman affa iirs: Laertius afluresus, 
eTe auTO Teayyere 


pes, ee having no 


his firft principle, or the fupreme felicity of 


held, was pleafure. Which fome, as hereafter ob- 


! , underftand of mental, and others of carnal pleafure. 
& of ancient philofophers, who adhered to 
Hy ; trines, and opinionsof Lpicurus, See EPICUREANISM, 
Hit I picureans have, in all ages, been decried for their mo- 
| their attachment to t ures of fenfe; feveral 
ii » particularly, Cicero among the ancients, and Gaf- 
hh lus among the moderns, have endeavoured to vindicate 
i Ny them from this charge; by fhewing that the pleafure wherein 
HT Bag { their mafter Epicurus places the fammum bonum, or fupreme 
Pasig I fS of thi , Was not any fenfual, or brutal pleafure, 
1 i contentment, and tranquillity of mind, exempt from 
ay t uary paffions, &e. 
4 | pinion feems juft, and well-grounded ; but, without 
eM | ente into the queftion, which Gaflendus, Du Rondel, 
A and o s; have exhaufted ; is certain, that in the common 
, ufe of the word, Epicurean fignifies, an indolent, effeminate 
and voluptuous perfon, who only confults his particular and 
, i priv , without concerning himfelf with any thing 
ferious, 
In effect, there were always two kinds of Epicureans; the 
} \ rigid, lremifs: the rigid Epicureans, were thofe ftrictly 
¥ 4) ' attached to the fentiments of Epicur: us, who placed all their 
} } happinels, in the pure pleafures of the mind, refulting from 
| f 4 the practice of virtue. he loofe or remifs Epicureans, taking 
j ee “ the words of that philofopher in a more grofs fenfe, placed all 
i i inefs in pleafures of the body, in polls, drinking, 
Hee The former kind, who were the genuine Ep:- 
ans, called the other the /oph ifs of their fest. 
: ss take their name from. the chiéf of their fect, 
yhom, fome, however, deny to be the author of 
; he taught; charging him with retailing for 
trine of Democritus ; 3 and for ethics, that of 
1 \ I it will, he wasan Athenian, and the fon of Neo- 
: c I the rogth olympiad, and confequently 342 
"I years before Chrift, He began to form his fchool at Mitylene 
: ti an pfachus, about the 32d of his life ; though he after- 
! ah wards removed to Athens, where he philofophized chiefly in 
his garden : he died of the ftone at 72 years of age. 
‘) ! EPICYCLE *, in aftronomy, a circle whofe centre is on the 
circumference of another circle which bears it, and which for 
{ t reafon is cal eferen 
} ‘ T formed ‘of the Greek, ei, 1 and xuxaG@-, 
rte, | circle, 1 circle on a circle, 
nvented an eccentric circle to folve the apparent 
! nets, and their different diftances from the 
invented a littlecircle to folve the ftations, 
adations of the planets: this circle which they call 
' A s the circumference of another greater, 
| In this eccentric, ae centre of the epicycle moves 3 Carrying 
with it the ae fixed in its circumference, the centre of 
the planet, all the way, moving regularly along the circum- 
ference of the epicycle, when downwards, according to the 
order of the figas, and then upwards, contrary to it, 
The higheft point of the epicycle is called the apogee, and the 
} loweft the rige. 

Lad ‘The great circle, in whofe circumference the conti of the 
i epicycle 4s placed, is alfo called the deferent of the epicycle, whofe 
thi centre is in hs. orbit of the earth, according to the hypothefis 
bia of Copernicus: but in that of Ptolemy, “who fuppofed the 


EPI 


le was a {phere, which revolved with 
hicknels allowed its heaven or orbit ; and 
nich, fometimes fhewed it higher, and fometimes lower. 
sTEM. 

The ion mers, who deny the motion of the earth; in 
© order to render the phenomena of the motions of the pla- 
© nets more confiftent with the motion of the fun, have af- 
© fixed the orbit of the earth, as an epicycle, to the orbit of 
‘ the planets: fo that the planet fhould proceed in an epicycle, 
© while it is carried through its orbit round the fun : but this 
‘ js far from anfwering their expectations.” Wolf. Elem. 
Math. T.2.'p. 501. 

© Ricciolus, though a zealous enemy of the motion of, the 
* earth, could not make any aftronomical tables that fhould 
* but tolerably agree with obfervation, without fuppofing the 
‘ earth tomove; not, though he called in all the foreign 
© and forced afliftances of changeabl le epicycles, liable to conti~ 
‘ nual increafeand decreafe, and varioufly inclined to the eclip- 
© tic.’ De Chales Aftron. Reform. lib, X.c. 4: £..353, Se. 


efs folid, the epi 


EPICYCLOID, in geometry, denotes a.curve generated by the 


revolution of a point of the periphery of a circle, 
cony or concave part of another cirele, 

A point of the circumference of a circle, proceedi 
plane, ina right line. 
centre, defcribes a cy 
And the generating circle, if in lieu of moving ona right 
line, it move along the gircumference of another | circle, whe- 
ther equal or unequal, the curve defcribed by any point im its 
circumference is called an epicycloid. 

If the generating circle proceed along, the convexity ofthe 
periphery, it is called an upper, or ewterior epicycloid > if along 
the concavity, a lower, or interior epicycloid. 

In an epicycloid, the part of the circle, the ©. generating point 
moves along, is called the Lafe of the epicycloid :\ thus in Tab, 

Geom, fig. 58. DB is the bafe of the cloid, V its ver- 
DPV half of thee selerior epicycloid, made 


} x the 
along the 


along a 
and at the, fame time revolving on its 


tex ; V B its axis; 
by the revolution of the femi-circle .V LB, (whic his called 
the generant) along the convexfide of the bafey DB;as DPU 
is the interior epicycloid, formed by the generant’s revolving 
along the concave fide of the bafe, 
The length of any part of the curve, which any given: point 
in the revolving circle has defcribed, from the time it touched 
the circle whereon it revolved, is to double the verfed fine of 
half the arch which all that time touched the quiefcent cir 
cle, as the fum of the diameters of the circles, to the femi- 
diameter of the quiefcent circle: provided the revolving circle 
moves upon the convex fide of the quiefcent circle; but, if 
upon the concave fide, as the difference of the diameters, to 
the femi-diameter, 
Dr. Halley gives us a general propofition for the meafuring of 
all cycloids and epicycloids ; thus: the area of a cycloid, or 
epicyclaid, either primary, or contracted, or prolate, is to 
‘a of the generating circle; and allo the area’s of the 
generated in thofe curves, to the area’s of analogous 
fegments of the circle: as the fumt of double the velocity of 
the centre, and velocity of the circular motion, to the velocity 
f ircular motion. The demonftration hereof, fee’ in Phil. 
Tranfadé. N°. 218. 
DEMIA, EMIAHMIA, in antiquity, feafts of Apollo at 
Delphos, and Miletus; and of Diana at Arg 
Thefe feafts bore the name epidemia, (from et, in,and diver, 
people) by reafon thofe gods were imagined to be prefent on 
thofe days among the people. Accordingly, on the laft day 
of the epidemia, they fang a hymn, called eroreuarixes ta 
bid them adieu, and {et them forwards on their journey. 
As thofe=gods could not be every where, and yet were ho- 
noured in abundance of different places; there were times al- 
lowed them. to pafs from one place to another to receive the 
vows of their adorers.,. See Scaliger, Poet. lib. II. c. 114, 
EPIDEMIC *, EnIAHMIOS, denotes a general, or fpread- 
ing diforder, as a plague, arifing from fome corruption, or 
malignity in the air, which feizes great numbers of people ia 
a little time, 

* The word is Greek, formed of ers and Snv 
people ; 3 fuch difeafes running among.all kinds of people, of 
whatever age, quality, ‘ec, as arifing from a common 
or general caufe. 

The Latins call them populares marbi, popular difea in op- 
pofition to thofe called fperadici, which are only here and 
there, as arifing from private, or particular caufes. See 
SporaDic, 

EPIDERMIS *, in anatomy, the cuticle, or fcarf-skin. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, ems, 97, over, and Seoua 
Rin. 

Some hold the epidermis to be formed of the excrements of the 
derma, or true fkin: Hippocrates is of opinion, it is engen- 
dered by cold; as, on blood, broth, of the like, when cold, 
we fee a pellicle formed. 

But it is now paft doubt, that it is produced at the fame time, 
and after the fame manner, with the other parts: it being 
found in feetus’s of all ages, in the womb: it has neither 
veins, arteries, nor nerves: whence it is ink 


populus, 


E Ps 


EPIDIDYMIS *, in anatomy, a little, round body, on the 

back of each tefticle ; called alfo para/fata. See PARASTATA. 
* The word is formed of the Greek, ear, upon, and SuduuG, 
tevin, tefticle. 

EPIGASTRIC Region, isa name given to the upper part of 
the abdomen ; reaching from the cartilago xiphoides, almoft 
to the navel, i i 
It is tfually divided into three parts: the fides or lateral parts, 
called bypachondria ; and the middle, the epica/trium. ’ 
There are alfo two epiga/fric veins, and as many arteries, 

The arteries are branches of the iliac external arteries: the 
veins difcharge themfelves into the iliac external veins,—See 
Tab. Anat. (Angeiol) fig. 1. n° 57. fig. 6. n° 3. ‘ 

EPIGASTRIUM *, ETIFASTPION, in anatomy, the mid- 
dle part of the epigaffric region. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, exz; upon, and yasie, 
belly. 

EPIGLOTTIS *, EnIraAgttis, in anatomy, the cover, or 
Jid of the larynx. . 

* The word is formed of eqs, upon, and yAwaa, or yaozle, 

tongue. e 

The epiglottis is athin, moveable cartilage, made in form ofa 
leaf of ivy, ora little tongue, and therefore likewife called 
Lingula ; ferving to cover the cleft, or rima of the larynx, 
called glottis. aioe . 
Galen takes the epiglottis to be the principal organ, or inftru- 
ment, of voice; ferving to vary, modulate, and render it 
harmonicus. 
Its bafe, which is pretty broad, is in the upper part of the 
cartilago fcutiformis, and its point, or tip, turned towards 
the palate. It isonly fhut by the weight of the piece in 
{wallowing ; but not fo exaétly, but that a crum, or a drop, 
fometimes efcapes through into the trachea, bat 

EPIGRAM *, in poetry, a fhort poem, or compofition in 
verfe, treating of one only thing, and ending with fome 
point, orlively, ingenious thought. Paes 

* Theword is formed of the Greek, eriyer|atic, infeription, 

Of emtyengeys to inferibe, Or write upon. ; 

Epigrams, then, originally fignify infcriptions, and they derive 
their origin from thofe infcriptions placed by the ancients on 
their tombs, ftatues, temples; triumphal arches, c. See In- 
SCRIPTION. 
Thefe, at firft, wereonly fimple monograms; afterwards, 
increafing their length, they made them in verfe, to be the 
more cafily retained ; Herodotus, and others, have preferyed 
us feveral of them. 


Such little poems retained the name of epigrams, even after } 


the defign of their firft inftitution was varied, and people began 
to ufe them for the relating of little faas, and accidents, 
characterizing of perfons, &c, 

The Greeks confine their epigrams to a very narrow compafs : 
for though, in the anthology, we here and there meet with a 
very long one; yet ordinarily, they do not exceed fix, or at 
moft, eight verfes. The Latins were not always fo ferupu- 
lous, and the moderns much lefs, as to thefe bounds, 

M. le Brun, in the preface to his epigrams, defines an epi- 
gram a little poem, fufceptible of ali kinds of fubje&s, and 
ending with alively, juft, and unexpeéted thought: which 
are three qualifications efiential to the epigram ; particularly 
the firft and laft of them, viz. brevity, and the point, 
clofe of the epigram. " ‘ : 

To attain brevity, only one thing is to be aimed at in the po- 
em, and. that to be purfued in the-concifelt terms poffible. 
Authors are much divided, as to the length the epigram is to 
be confined to: the ordinary limits are from two to twenty 
verfes; though we have inftances, both among the ancients, 
and moderns, where they extend to fifty. But ftill it is al 
Jowed that the fhorter the better, and more perfeét, as it par- 
takes more of the nature and character of this kind of poem. 
The point or turn is.a quality much infifted on by the critics, 
who require the epigram conftancly to clofe with fomething 
poignant, and unexpected, to which all the reft of the com. 
poiition is only preparatory. Others there are, who exclude 
the point, and require the thought to be equally diffufed 
throughout the whole poem, without laying the whole ftrefs 
on the clofe: the former is ufually Martial’s practice, and the 
latter that of Catullus, Which is the moft beautiful and per- 
feet manner, is difputed by a third clafs of critics, 

The Greek epigrams have fearce any thing of the point, or 
brifknefs of the Latin ones: thofe collected in the anthology, 
have moft of them a remarkable air of eafe and fimplicity, at- 
tended with fomething juft and witty: fuch as we find in a 
fenfible peafant, or a child that has wit, They have nothing 
that bites, but fomething that tickles, Though they want 
the falt of Martial, yet to a good tafte they are not infipid ; 
except a few of them, which are quite flat and Spiritle&. 
However, the general faintnefS, and delicacy of the pleafantry 
in them, has given occafion for a Greek epigram, or epigram 
a la Grecque, to denote among the French, an epigram void 
of falt or tharpne(s. 

It is principally the point that charaterifes 
diftinguithes it from the madrigal, 


Vou. I. 


the 


or 


the epigram, and 
See Point, 
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Tn the modern verfification, as obferved by Fa, Mourgifts; 
the epigram and madrigal, are diftinguifhed by the number of 
verfes, and the clofe. 1°. By the number of verfes, which 
in the modern epigram does not go beyond eight, nor in the 
modern madrigal, comes fhort of fix: and, 2°. In that the 
clofe, or period of the epigram, has always fomething: more 
lively and ftudied than that of the madri i 
The epigram is the loweft, and leaft confiderable of all the 
productions of poetry ; and it is in general rather an effe& of 
good luck, than of art, to fucceed therein. The fineffe, and fub- 
tility of the epigram, M. Boileau obferves, fhould turn on the 
words, rather than the thought ; which feems very little to the 
credit of this kind of compofition, as it reduces it to the na- 
ture of the pun, or equivoque. Fa. Bohours confirms the hint, 
in adding, that the equivoque is what ulually fhines the moft 
in the epigram. 

One great beauty of the epigram, is to leave fomething for 
the reader to guefs, or fupply. ‘Nothing pleafes the mind {6 
much, as to find fomething of it felf in the objects prefented 
it; nor does any thing difgoit it more than to preclude it from 
fhewing and exerciling a faculty it values it {elf for, Segrais. 
M. B. L. M. the author of a new colle@ion of French epi- 
&rams, in the year 1720, has a deal of good obfervations 
on the nature of epigram. He defines it an ingenious thought 
delivered in a few verfes; and conceives it as a generical 
name, including under it diverfe kinds of fhort, lively poefies, 
as the fonnet, rondelay, madrigal, and little tales which only 
turn on fome merry thought. Epitaphs and infcriptions, he 
thinks, may be alfo reduced to the head of epigrams. 

The epigram admits of great variety of fubj 
made to praife, and others to fatyrize, which 
the eafieft ; ill nature ferving initead of point and wit, Boi- 
leau’s epigrams, ate all fatyrs on one or another, Thofe of 
des Reaux, are all made in honour of his friends. And thofe 
of Mad. Scudery, are fo many eloges, The epigram being 
only a fingle thought, it would be ridiculous to exprefs it in a 
great number of verfes ; it muft have its unity like the drama. 
The comedy hasan action for its fubje&t ; and the epigram a 
thought. 

EPIGRAPHE *, EnirpAon, 
to fignify its ule, occation, 
by whom, it was built, 

* The word is Greek, and fignifies Suf i 

EPILEPSY *, BInaHyt » i medicine, a convulfion, either 
of the whole body, or of fome of its parts; attended witha 
deprivation of the fenfes and uncerftanding ; 
from time to time in fits, or paroxy{ms, 


* The word is formed of the Greek, emaapBara, L fuerprize, 
Seize hold of one, by reafon the difeate feizes and overcomes 
the fenfes, fo that the patient feems as if dead. 


In Englith it is ufually called the falling ficknefi, by reafon 
people falidown when attacked therewith.” The Latins call 
it comitialis morbus, by reafon ‘when any body was feized 
therewith in a comitia, or affembly of the Roman people, 
they prefently. broke up the affembly, as deeming it af un- 
happy prefage, 
Some call it the morbus facer, as fuppofing it fent by way of 
immediate punifhment from God. Others, morbus caducus, 
others Herculeus, Sonticus, lnes deifica, 8c, 


The patient feized herewith, falls inftantly and fuddenly 
down ; or, rather, 


as it were throws and precipitates him(elf 
violently to the ground. When down, he gtinds his teeth, 
foams at mouth, and frequently fhakes his head 3 his arms, 
legs, neck, back, &c. either becoming rigid, or varioufly di_ 
ftorted. And as all the Parts are in a violent contraction, 
there is frequently an involuntary flux of urine, feed, and fecal 
matter, After fome time he returns to himfelf ; only Tetain- 
ing a head-ach, heavinels, wearinels of the limbs, &c. 
Etmuller more accurately diftinguifhes the difeafe into three 
degrees: the firft, or loweft, is much the fame with the 
higheft degree of a vertigo, 
In the fecond, there arife various agitations-and gefticulati- 
ons 5 and the fenfes, both external and internal, either ren / 
maining, or being tranfported into a delirium, they dance, 
fing, laugh, weep, talk idly, fhreek, and beat their breafts, 
Sometimes they remember all after the fit is over, and fome- 
times nothing at all of what has pafs’d. 
In the third degree, which alone is ordinarily called the 
epilepfy, they lofe the ufe both of reafon and fenfe ; fall, or 
fling themfelves down, foam, grind their 
their lips, with the other circumftances abo 
affe€ted with the fecond de 
poffeffed by the devil, 

‘The caute of this difeafe, Boerhaay 
action of the brain on the motory nerves, and none on the 
fenfative ones; Some are pleafed to account for it, from the 
abundance of fharp humours mixing with the animal fpirits, 
and giving them extraordinary and irregular Motions, and di- 
rections ; whence arifes its diftinG&tion from a fyncope, and 
apoplexy, which take away all motion. as well as fenie, 
Syncope, and Aroprexy. 
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The epilepf is either idiopathic, or fympathetic: it is idiopa- 
thic, when it arifes merely from a diforder of the brain, or 
fpirits: and fympathetic, when it is preceded by fome other 
difeafe which brings it on. 4 
The epilepfy fometimes hangs many years to a perfon, without 
much danger: though when its paroxy{ms return fatk, it ren- 
ders the patient more or lefs paralytic, delirious, or ftupid. 
In young people there is hopes of its going off about the time 
of puberty. Hippocrates obferves, that when it feizes a per- 
fon after 25 years of age, it lafts for lifes but this does not 
always hold. ; wn 
The cure of a confirmed epilep/y is very difficult : the princi- 
pal anti-epileptics are, the roots of peiony, leaves of lilly of the 
valley, feeds of rue, mifletoe of the oak, or hazle, box-wood, 
Spirit of black cherries, fpirit of human blood, human fecun- 
dines, human cranium, tooth of the fea-horfe, caftoreum, 
peacocks dung, camphor, and the falt, and oil of amber. 
To recover a perfon in a fit, tobacco fmoak, or that of burnt 
feathers, is recommended. Barbette above all things direéts 
the flowers and fpirits of fal ammoniac againft this difeafe ; 
Crato, native cinnabar. Sir John Colbatch has an eéxprefs 
treatife on the mifletoe of the oak, to fhew it a fpecific in 
this difeafe. Elks claws have long had the reputation of the 
fame. See each remedy, its pretenfions, &c. wider its pro- 
per term, as Mistetror, Erxs Claws, &c. ‘ 
M. Poupart, from a diffe€tion of an epileptic perfon, wherein, 
immediately under the dura mater, was found a deal of white, 
thick, vifcid, pituita, glued, and, as it were, incorporated 
with the membrane ; thinks, that this might be the caufe of 
the difeafe ; the exceffive quantity of fuch thick Iympha, load- 
ing the brain, and obftrudting its néceflary motions, The 
firlt caufe, he judges, might be the fpongeoufnefs of the dura 
mater, which imbibed the ferofities of the brain. 
He adds, that he knew an epileptic perfon, who, upon the 
firft approach of his diforder, rub’d'his forehead with his hand, 
and bent his head as far backward as he cou’d, refting it againft 
a wall; and by that means fecured himfelf againft the con- 
vulfion, It is probable, that by this he gave a motion to the 
lympha, and drived it from the place which before it difturbed. 
EPILOGUE *, Epirocus, in oratory, &%c. The perora- 
tion, or laft part of a difcourfe, or treatife ; containing ordi- 
narily a recapitulation of the principal matters delivered. 
* 'The word is Greek, ewsaoyG-, formed of the verb em 
I fay after, the epilogue being the end, or conclufion of a 
difcourfe. 


EprioGuz, in dramatic poetry, is a fpeech addreffed to the au- 
dience, when the play is over, by one of the principal per- 
fone, or actors therein; containing ufually fome reflections 
on certain incidents in the play, particularly thofe of the part 
of the perfon who fpeaks it. 

In the modern tragedy, the epilogue has ufually fomewhat of 
pleafantry in it; intended, we fuppofe, to compofe the paifii- 
ons raifed in the courfe of the reprefentation, and fend away 
the audience in good humour: though how far that defign is 
good and laudable, will bear fome difpute: an ingenious au- 
thor in the Spe&tator, compares it to a merry jig on the 
organ, after a good fermon, to wipe away any impreffions 
that might have been made thereby, and fend the people away 
juft as they came, 
In effet, though the epilogue, in this fenfe, may feem an 
abufe ; yet has it the countenance of antiquity: the Romans 
had fomething of the fame nature, though under another 
name. ‘Their exodium was a kind of farce, brought on the 
ftage when the tragedy was over; wut guicquid lacrymarum ac 
triflitia cepiffent ex tragicis affectibus, hujus fpectaculi rifus 
detergeret, fays the f{choliaft of Juvenal. 
The epilogue is but of modern date, much later than the pro- 
logue. Many, indeed, have taken the exodium of the an- 
cient Greek drama, for an epilogue; by reafon Ariftotle de- 
fines it, to be a part rehearfed after the chorus had fung for 
the laft time; but in reality, it was of a quite different na- 
ture, ‘The exodium was the laft of the four parts of the tra- 
aining the unravelling and cataftrophe of the plot, 

ering to our laft, or fifth a&t. 

EPINICION *, EMINIKION, in the Greek and Latin poetry, 
denotes, s°, A feait, ceremony, or rejoicing, on occafion 
of a victory obtained. 2°. A poem, or compofition, on the 
far t,—Scaliger treats exprefly of the epinicion in his 
poetics, 1. Ic, 44. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, eat, on, and pixu, 
wilory. 

EPIPHANY, in ecclefiaftical antiquity, the feaft of kings ; 

A double feftival, of the firft rank, folemnized on the 6th of 
January, in honour of the appearance of Jefus Chrift to 
the three kings, or Magi, who came to adore, and bring 
him prefents, 
The feat of epiphany, now held in honour ofjthe adoration of 
the magi, had, its firft inftitution among the Greeks, from a 
different objet, viz. our Saviour’s birth; and was called theo- 
phany, and epiphany, that is, appearance, and manifeftation of 
God, 
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Pope Julius, who reigned from the year 337, t0 362, was 
the firtt who taught the church to diftineuith the featts of 
nativity, and epiphany. Papebroch. paral. ad C 
4. $8. Mai, T. Vil. 
The word in the original Greek, Ex:eayeret, ficnifies 
ance, Ot apparition; and was applied, as fome critics 
have it, to this feaft, on account of the ftar which apr 
to the Magi.—St. Jerom, and St. Chr foftom, take tl 
re day of our Saviour’s m, when he w 
d to men by the voice, hic eff filius meus dil g 
complacui: this is my beloved Son, in whom I am w 
pleafed. Amd accordingly it is ftill obferved by the Coph 
and Ethiopians in that view. See Ludolph. Ai/?. Erhinp. js 
XXI. c. 2.—Others contend, that the feaft of Chriftmas, o 
the nativity of our Saviour, was held in diverfe chure 
this day ; which had the denomination epiphany, or ap 
by reafon of our Saviour’s firft appearance on earth, ¢ 
time. And it muft be allowed, that the word is uféd amo 
the ancient Greek fathers, not for the appearance of the ftar 
to the Magi, but for that of our Saviour to the world. In 
which fenie, St. Paul ufes the word epiphania, in his fecond 
epiftle to Timothy, c. i, v. ro. 
Add, that the Armenians, to this day, celebrate the feaft of 
the nativity, on the day of epiphany, according to the f 
of the ancient church; which fome Ror miffio 
impertinently cenfured them for, not knowing that th 
ny, originally, and properly, was the nativity of our Saviour. 
Ammianus Marcellinus makes mention of this feaft, Lib. 
XXI.c. 2. and obferves that it was held in Janua 
which paflage, Valefius in his notes, endeavours to 
the hiftorian meant by epiphany, the feaft of the nativity. 
The heathen writers ufed the word epiphania in the like fenfe, 
viz. to exprefs the appearance of their Gods on earth. And 
the chriftians, after their example, applied it, in th 
to expre{s any appearance, or manifettation of the deity. 
EPIPHONEMA, Enle#QNHMA, in rhetoricky a fententious 
fort of exclamation, which is frequently added after a narts 
or rehearfal of any thing remarkabl 
lively, clofe reflection, on the fubject there {poken of. 
Such is that of St. Paul, when, after difcourling of the re- 
jection of the Jews, and the vocation of the Gentiles, he 
cries out. 
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Ob the depth of the wifdom and knowledve of God f 
Such alfo is that of Lucretius, after rela 
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facrificing his daughter Iphigenia ; 


memno 


Lantum religio potu mt 
Such, laftly, is that of Virgil, upon occ 
fecuting Aineas : 

—Tantene animis coeleftibus ire ? 
Which M. Boileau has imitated in, 

ant de fiel entre Pil en Pame des devots f 
And Mr. Pope in 

And dwells fuch rage in fofteft bofoms then ? 

And lodge fuch daring fouls in little men 2 

EPIPHORA *, EnI@OPA, in medicine, a difeafe of the eyes $ 
confifting in a preternatural defluxion of rheum, or the mat- 
ter of tears; accompanied, frequently, with heat, rednefs, and 

. twitching. 

* The word is Greek, formed of eztaccew, inferre, to draw, 
or bring into ;' by reafon of the pain it occafions. 


afion of Juno’s pera 


Pitcairn calls it a catarrh of the glands of the eye. See Ca~ 
TARRH, 

The internal caufes of the epiphora, or rheum in the eyes, 
a relaxation of the glands of the eyes, and a too gaeat a 
mony, or fharpnefs of the ferous humour feparated thereby ; 
which fretting and vellicating the eye, draws an unufual 
quantity of blood and lympha thereto ; by which, at length 
the cheek becomes excoriated, &'¢,—Children are moft liable 
to it, from the frequent ufe and ftraining of the glands of the 
eye in crying. 

The external caufes of the epiphora, are fharp dufts, ftreams, 


The cure of the epi i 
derivation of the peccant humour, to fome other part, as 
by venzefection, cupping, bliftering, oy cathartics, 2°. By 


correcting its acrimony by proper remed A 


EPIPHYSIS *, Enlarsis, in anatomy, a leffer bonead- 
hering, or growing to another, by fimple contiguity. 

dof the fe 
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adnafcentia, &c. 
The fubftance of the epiphy/es is rare and 
dren it is merely cartilaginous ; but harde! 
age, and, at length, becomes quite bony 
It is commonly | 


down, 


tion between the epyphy/is and the bone; though it is certain, 
that there is a reciprocal admiffion of the heads, or extremi- 
ties of each, into the cavities of the other, See ARTICULA- 
TION. 

There are fome bones that have no epiphy/es at all, as the lower 
jaw: others have no lefs than five, as the vertebra, The de- 
fign of adding epiphyfes to bones, was, to fupply their defects, 
and render them longer and bigger at the extremes. 

EPIPHYsEs vermiformes, are two eminences of the cerebellum, 

fhaped like worms, which keep open the paflage from the 
third, to the fourth ventricle, 
In dilating the third ventricle of the brain, we perceive four 
eminences, two upper and bigger, called orbicular protuberan- 
ces; and two lower and lefs, called epiphy/es of the orbicular 
protuberances. Dionis, 

EPIPLASMA, the fame with cataplafma. See Carartasm. 

EPIPLOCELE, ENMIMAOKHAH, in medicine, a kind of 
hernia, or tumor, occafioned by the defcent of the epiploon, 
or caul, into the ferotum. See Hernia, and Enrero- 
Epiplocele. 3 

EPIPLOIC, or Eprptorp, a term applied to the arteries 
and veins, diftributed through the fubftance of the epiploon, or 
caul.—See Tah. Anat. Angeial, fig. t. n. 37. See allo Evt- 
PLOoN, and GAsTREPIPLOON. 

Epipxois Dextra, is a branch of the cceliac artery, which runs 
through the right fide of the inner, or hinder leaf of the caul. 

Epiptors Poftica, isa branch of the cceliac artery, {pringing 
out of the lower end of the fplenica, and running to the hin- 
der leaf of the caul. 

Epirtors Sinifra, isa branch of the cceliac artery, which is 
beftowed on the lower and left fide of the caul. 

EPIPLOMPHALUS *, or EripLoompHaton, Enl- 
TIAOOM@AAON, in medicine, a fpecies of exomphalus, or 
navel-rupture ; being a tumor or fwelling of the part, oc- 
cafioned by the epiploon’s falling into it, See Exompxa Lus, 
and EnteRo-EpreromPHALus, 

* The word is compounded of the Greek, eaiaosy> caul, and 
oueraG-, navel. 

EPIPLOON *, in anatomy, a fatty membrane, fpread over 
the inteitines, and entering even into the feveral finuofities 
thereof ; called alfo the omentum, and popularly the cau/. See 
Omentum, 

* The word is formed of the Greek, errrazay, to Sfrrin upon, 
by reafon it feems to float on the inteftines. 

EPIPLOSARCOMPHALUS *, in medicine, a fort of 
tumor, of the exomphalus kind, It is formed of the epi- 
ploon, and the flefh, See Exompuatus, 

“ The word is compounded of the three Greek words, €TITACOY, 
epiploon, cage, flefh, and ogarG-, umbilicus, navel. 

EPISCOPACY, the quality of epifcopal government, or that 
form of church difcipline, wherein diocefan bifhops are efta- 
blifhed, diftin€& from and fuperior to, priefts or prefbyters, 
See Bishop, Episcopar, Episcopanran, and Hizr- 
ARCHY, 

Epifeopacy and presbytery, 
and abolifhed in Scotland, 
EPISCOPACIDE, the crime of murdering a bifhop by one 
of his own clergy, —By the ancient laws of England, the fame 
obedience is due from a clergyman to his bifhop, as from a 
child to his father ; and therefore the offences of epifcopacide 
and parricide are made equal, that is, they are both petty- 

treafon. 

EPISCOPAL *, fomething that belongs to a bifhop. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, exicnorG-, over, 

rived from ezicxoreo, infpicio, I infpe&t, or overlook, 

Epifcopal government, is the government of a diocefe, where- 
in one fingle perfon, legally confecrated, prefides over the 
clergy of a whole diftri@, in quality of head, or fuperinten- 
dent thereof; conferring orders, and exercifing a fort of jurif- 
diction. 
The Prefbyterians reje&t the epifeopal eRtablifhment, and con- 
demn the epi/zepal order as a human inftitution, the mere re- 
fult of pride, and ambition. 
Among the epi/copal funétions, the principal is that of holding 
frequent vilitations of the diocefe, 

EPISCOPALIA, is fometimes ufed in the fame fenfe with 
pontificalia, See PomTiricanta, 

Eprscopatra, is alfo ufed to denote fynodals, or cuftomary 
Payments, due to the bifhops from the clergy of their diocefe ; 
called alfo onus epifcopale. 

EPISCOPALIANS, a name Given to thofe who adhere to 
the charch of England, and particularly to the ecclefiattical 
hierarchy, fuch as it was in the Romifh church before the re- 
formation ; who affe@ the difcipline of bifhops, priefts, ca- 
nons, the office, or liturgy, &c. and retain the greateft part 
of the canon law, with the decretals of the popes, more 
clofely than the catholjcs them(elyes of feveral countries, 
Though, as to'matters of doctrine, or faith, they agree in 
moft points with the calvinifts, or reformed, 
fo Scotland, the Principal diffenters are the epifecpalians : lay 
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epifeopalians enjoy all'the {ame civil privileges with tho 6f thé 
eftablifhed church. They are’ under -no reftrictions ; tied to 
no tells; but/are émployed in all places of truft, upon taking 
the oaths to the government. But the epifcopal minifters are 
liable to feveral penal laws; the greatett pare of them being 
nonjurors, 


EPISCOPI multe 


See the article Mut a, 

EPISCOPUS p um, bifhop of the bays ; a \udicrous kind of 
office, formerly exercifed in churches, in that called the feat 
of fools, or the feat of the kalends. 
The cuftom was for fome youth in the feaft of epiphany to 
plait his hair, that he might feem to have the tonfure, and to 
put on epifcopal garments; and then to exercife a fhew of 
Jurifdi€tion, and do feveral ludicrous aétions : for which rea- 
fon he was called the bifhap of the boys, "This cuftom obtained 
among us, long after feveral conftitutions were made to abo- 
lifh it, See InnocenTs-Day, . See diverfe curious particu- 
lars concerning this epifcapus puerorum, in John Gregory’s 
Pofthumous Works ; or, for want of that, in the Antiquities 
of the Carbedval Church of Salisbury, p. 71. 

EPISODE *, EIMEISOAION, is commonly conceived to be 
a feparate incident, ftory, or a&@tion, which an hiftorian, or 
poet, inferts and connects with his principal action ; to fur- 
nifh out the work with a greater diverfity of events: though, 
in ftriétnefs, all the particular incidents, whereof the aétion 
or narration is compofed, are called epifedes. 

“ The word is formed from the Greck, emt, upon, and agod'G-, 
ingreffis, entry. 

Eprsope, in dramatic poetry, was the fecond part of the an- 
cient tragedy, 

The origin and ufe of epifades is defcribed by M. Hedelin, 
and F, Boflu, Tragedy, in its original, being only.a hymn, 
fung in honour of Bacchus, by. feveral perfons, who made a 
kind of chorus, or concert of mufic, with dancing, and the 
Ike ; to diverfify the reprefentation a little, and divert the 
audience, they bethought themfelves at length to divide the 
finging of the chorus into feveral parts; and to have fomething 
rehearfed in the intervals. ; 
At firft, a fingle perfon, or ator, was introduced, then two, 
then more ; and what the ators thus rehearfed, or entertained 
the audience withal, being fomething foreign, or additional 
to, or befide, the fong of the chorus, and no neceflary part 
thereof, was called ExacoSvov, epifede, 

And hence tragedy came to coniitt of four parts, the prologue 
epifode, exode, and chorus, 

The prologue was all that preceded the firf entrance of the 
chorus, 

The epifode, all that was interpofed between the fingings of 
the chorus, 

The exode, all that was rehearfed after the chorus had done 
finging. 

And the chorus, was the grex, 
hymn, 

And as this recitation of the actors was in feveral parts, and 
inferted in feveral places; it might either be confidered toge- 
ther, as a fingle epifode, confifting of feveral parts; or each 
part might be called a diftin® epi/ade, 

Thefe feveral epifades in the fame tragedy might either be 
taken from fo many different fubjeéts ; or from the fame 
fubject divided into a proper number of recitations, or inci- 
dents, 

To confider only the firft occafion, and inftitution, of thele 
foreiga, or additional pieces ; it appears no ways neceflary 
that they fhould all be taken from one and the {ame fubje&s 
three or four recitations of different ations, no- wife related, 
or conneéted to each other, would eafe the ators, and amufe 
the people, in the intervals of the chorus, as well as if they 
were all fo many parts of the fame ation, By degrees, what 
was at firft only an addition to the tragedy, became the prin- 
cipal part thereof. Then, the feveral pieces, or epifodes, be- 
gan to be confidered as one fingle body, which was not to 
have parts, or members of different Nature, and 
of each other. 

The beft poets took the thing in thislight, and drew all their 
epifodes trom the fame action; which practice was fo fully 
eitablifhed in Ariftotle’s time, that he lays it down as a rule. 
Thofe tragedies wherein this unity and conneétion was not 
obferved, he calls epifedie pieces, 

Eprsope in epic poetry. ‘The term epifode, by being tranf- 
planted from the ftage to the epopaia, did not change its na- 
ture, All the difference Ariffotle makes between the tragic 
and epic epi/odes, is, that the latter are more ample than the 
former, 

Ariftotle ufes the word’ in three different fenfes: the firft 
taken from the enumeration already made, of the parts of 
the tragedy, viz. prolague, chorus, epifode, and exode, Whence 
it follows, that in tragedy, every thing is epifade that is none 
of the other parts: {0 that as among us, there are ur 
without either prologue, chorus, or epilogue, the 
includes the whole tragedy’: Confequently, the ep 
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muft be the whole poem, in likemanner. All thereis to re- 
trench from its being the propofition, and invocation, which 
ftand in lieu of the prologue. In this fenfe, the epopoeia and 
tragedy, have each only one epi/ade ; and if the parts or - 
cidents, be ill connected together, the poem will be epifodic 
and defective, 

But further, as all that was fung in the tragedy, was called 
the chorus, in the fingular number; yet this fingularity did 
by no means prevent every part or divifion of the fame from 
being called a choris, without making feveral chorus’s: fo it 
was with the epifode: each incident, and part of the fable 
and action, is not only a part of the epifode, but is an epifode 
ic felf, ! { 

The term epi/sde, therefore in this fenfe, fignifies every part 
of the aétion exprefled in the plan, or firit d aught. of the 
fable ; as the abfence and wanderings of Uly fle , the difor- 
ders in his family, and his prefence which retrieved and fet all 

rights again. " ‘ r 

‘Ariftotle furnifhes us with a third kind of epifode ; in fhewing, 
that what is contained and exprefled in the firft plan of the 
fable is proper, and that all the 1 eft is epifode. 

By proper, he means what is abfolutely necefl y epi. 
fode what in one fenfe is necellary, and in another not ; fo 
that the poct is at liberty to ufe, or let it alone. : 
Thus, Homer, having made the firft draught of the fable of 
his odyffee, was not at liberty either to make Ulyfles abfent 
from his country, or not.’ His abfence was effential; and 
therefore Ariftotle ranks it among the things he calls proper. 

But he does not beftow that appellation on the adventures of 
Antiphate, Circe, the Syrens, S ylla, Charybdis, &&c. The 
poet was at liberty to have left thefe alone, and to have chofen 
others in their room; fo that they are ept/odes, diftiné 
the firft a€tion, to which they are not immediately 1 
Indeed, in one fenfe, they n 
Ulytie ) lows, that not being 
in his own country, he muft be fomewhere elfe. If therefore 
the poet was at liberty, not to have ufed thofe particular ad- 
ventures above-mentioned ;_ yet he was not at liberry not to 
have ufed any: But if he had omitted thofe,. hi 
ily haye fubftituted others in their room, 
would have omitted a part of the matter contz 
and his poem wou’d have been defective, 
This third fenfe, therefore, of the word epi/ode, comes tothe 
fecond : all the difference between them, is, that what we c: 
epifode, in the fecond fenfe, is the ground, or plan of the epi 
fode, in the thir and that the third adds to the fecond, cer- 
‘tain circumftances which are only probable, and not necef. 
fary, as the places, princes, and people, among whom Ulydles 
was caft by Neptune. 
Trimuft be added, that in an epifode in the third fenfe, the 
incident, or ¢ in the firft fenfe, whereon it is grounded, 
is to be nd amplified ; otherwife, an eflential part 
of the 'aétion and fable, does not become an epi/ode. 
Laftly, it n this third fenfe that we are to underft 
that precept of Ariftotle, not to make the epi/odes, till afte 
the names of the perfons have been chofen, Homer would 
not have fpoke of the fleet and fhips as he has done; if, in 
lieu ‘of the names of Achilles, Agamemnon, and Iliad, he 
had chofe thofe of Adrattus, Capaneus, and Thebaid. 

Upon the whole, the term epi/ade, in the epic poem, as ufed 

by the father of the critics, Ariftotle, does not fignify any 

foreign, or accidental adventure ;_ but the whole narration of 
the poet, or a neceflary and e part of the action and 
fubjeét, amplified with probable circumftances, 

Thus, Ariftotle enjoins, that the epi/ede be not added to the 
€tion, or fetched from elfewhere ; but that it be a part of 
the action; and never ufes the word adding, in {peaking of 
epifodes, though it occurred fo naturally to his interpreters 
that they have generally ufed it in their tranflations and com- 
ments, He does not fay, that after laying the plan, and 


q 


from 


| - ] 
abfence being neceflary, 


ent 


chufing the names, the poet is to add the epi/odes ; but ufes a 
derivative of the word epifode, 
} 


ods, as if in Englith we 


fhould fay, epifodify his action. 
Add, that to fhew the different extenfion of tragedy and 
epopoei at is, how the one becomes longer than the other ; 
ay, that there is but little epifade in tragedy 5 but 
more accurately, that the epi/o edy are fhort and 
concife ; whereas the epopceia is lengthened out and extended 
by them, In one word, the taking vengeance of the wicked 
people in Ulyfles’s court, as exprefied in a few words by Ari- 
ftotle, in his plan of the odyffee, is a fimple proper action, 
neceflary to the fubject. It is no epifode, but the bafis, and, 

ie were, ftamen of an epifode. And this fame punifhment 
ed, with all thecircun 
nple and proper 2 


eal epi/ 


iftances of time, place, 
fon, but an aétion 
which, though at the difcretion 
of the po ary and proper to the fubjeét, 
From what has been faid, we may venture to define epifodes 
to be neceflary parts of the aétion, extended and filled up with 
probable circumftances, Now, an epi/ode is only a part of an 
action ;-and not a whole action, * And this part of the action, 


EPI 


which is the bafis, or ground of the epifede, muft not, when 
epifedified, retain any thing. of the jimplicity which it had 
when firft expreffed in general, in the.plan of the fable. 
Ariftotle rehearfing the parts of the plan of the Odyflee, fays 
exprefly, that they are proper; and by that, diftinguifhies 
them from epi/edes. Thus, in the Oedipus of Sophocles, the 
cealing of the plague at Thebes is. no ep ifade. It is only the 
fround and matter of an epi/ode, which the poet might have 
ufed, had he pleafed. And Ariftotle, obferving that Homer, 
in the Iliad, had taken but few things for his fubjedt, but that 
he had ufed abundance of his epifodes, intimates, that the fub- 
je& contains in it felf abundance of epifades, which the poet 
may ufe, or let alone, at pleafure. .“I'hat is, it contains the 
or ftamina thereof, which may either be left in their 
general and fimple brevity, as Seneca has done the ceafing of 
the plague ; or may be extended and unfolded, as the fame 
author has done the punifhment of Oedipus. 

The fubject of a poem may be lengthened two ways: either, 
by the poets making ufe of a great many of his epifodes; or by 
his amplifying,and giving a great extent to every one, By th 
latter method, chiefly, itis, that the epic poets lengthen their 
poems much beyond the drama It muft be added, that 
there are certain parts of anaétion, which, of themfelves, do 
not naturally prefent or afford more than one epifode ; fuch as 
the death of Hector, of Turnus, or the like: whereas, ther2 
are other parts of the fable more copious and fertile, and 
which oblige the poet to make diverfe epi/odeson each; tho ih 
laid down in the firit plan, with as much fimplicity as the 


reft: fuch are the battles of the Trojans and Grecians ; the 
abfence of Ulyfles; the wanderings of /Eneas, &c, For 


Ulyfles’s abfence fo many s from his own country, re- 
quired his prefence elfewhere ; aid the defign of the fable was 
to throw him into feveral dangers, and different countries. 
Now each peril, and each new country, furnifhed an epifode, 
which the poet might ufe if he pleafed. 
The refult of the whole is, that epifodes are not a€tions, but 
arts of actions; that they are not 
matter of the poem, but what ma 
ter themfelves, as the mem| 
cour 


dded to the aétion and 

the action and mat- 

make the body: that; of 

they are not to be fetched from elfewhere, but raifed 
from the ground, or bafis of the aétion: that they are not 
united, and coneéted with the a€tion, but with one another : 
that all the parts of an aGtion are not fo many efifodes, but 
only fuch \as are amplified, and extended with particular cir- 
cumftances: and, Jaftly, that their.union with each other, is 
neceflary in the ground of the epifode, and probable in the 
circumftances thereof, 

EPISODIC, in poetry. A fable is faid to be IsoDICc, when 
it is {welled with unneceflary incidents; and its epifodes are 
not neceflarily, nor properly conneéted with each other. 
Ariftotle lays it down, that thofe tragedies are moft defe&tive, 
whofe epifodes have no conne&ion, or dépendance, on each 
other ; which hecal Jodic, q. d. fuperabundant in ep ifodes 5 
by reafon fo many little epifodes can never compofe one whole 
one ; but neceflarily remain in a vicious plurality. 

The moft fimple actions are moft fubje& to this irr mS 
in that, having fewer incidents and fewer parts than other 
th fford lefs matter. \An unwary poet will fometimes 

e confumed his whole ftock in the firft, or fecond time 

that his actors appear between the chorus: and be driven to 

a neceflity of looking out for other aétions, to fupply the re- 

maining intervals. Arift, Poet. .c. 9, 

rft French poets did the like: To fill each a&, they 

many different actions of a hero ; which had no other 

ction between'them, but’ that they were done by the 

fame perfon, . Boffu, p- 106, 

Tfan epifode be ufed, the names and circumftances whereof 
are unneceflary, and whofe ground and fubje&t makes no part 
of the aétion, that is of the matter of the poem ; fuch an epifode 
renders the fable epifodic. This irregularity is difcovered, 
when one may take away a whole epifode, without fubftitu- 
ting any thing in its room ; and yet leave no chafm, or de- 
fect in the poem.» The hiftory of Hypfipyle; in Stati 
Thebaid, affords an inftance of thefe faulty epifodes. If the 
whole ftory of that illuttrious nurfe were retrenched, the fe- 
quel of the principal a&tion would be the better for it. Nor 
would any body imagine he had forgot any thing, or that 
there was any member of his aGion wanting. Boflu. 

EPISPASTIC *, in medicine, a remedy, which being exter- 
nally applied, draws or attraéts fome humour to the part 5 
called alfo an attraGive, 


* The word is Greek, formed of eas, anderao, traho, 1 
draw, 

Of epifpaflics, there are fome which a& very gently, and 
others with a deal of violence, Thofe of the latter kind fwell, 
and bloat the fkin, make it red, and even raife blifters there- 
on, See VesiIcaTory. 
The principal fimple epi/paffics are'pellitory, garlic, muftard, 
onions, yeaft, goofe-dung, and that of pidgeons, and cantha- 
rides. A blitter plaifter is now commonly denoted by the 
name of an Epi/pa/tick. 


EPIS- 


On? # 


EPISTATES *, EnISTATHs, in antiquity, a perfon who 
has the command and direction of an affair, or of a people. 
* The word is derived’ from the Greek, am, Super, over, and 
tsnut, fio, I ftand. 
‘The term is of confiderable ue, in {peaking of the ancient go-| 
vernment of Athens ; where the epi/fates was the fenator incom-| 
mand for that day, or whofe turn it was to prefide that day. 
The conftitution was this: the ten tribes of Athens, elected 
every yearby lot, each of them fifty {enators; which made a 


» ee I 
In epitaphs, thé dead perfon is fometimes introduced, by way 
of profopopseia, fpcaking to the living ; of:which we have a 
fine inftance, worthy the Auguftan age'; wherein the dead 
wife thus befpeaks her furviving husband. 
Immatura peri: fedtu felicior, annas 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos. 
The French have a proverb, menteur comme une epitaph: he 
lyes like ‘an epitaph; in allufion to the eloges ordinarily con- 
tained therein, which are not always over juit. 


: wih ? Ned 4 tas} 4 2 
fenate of five hundred; Every tribe had the precederice in its} Epirapu, is alfo applied to certain eloges, cither in profe or 


turn, and furrendered it again, fucceffively, to another, The 
fifty fenators in office were called prytanes; the particular place 
where they aflembled prytaneum; andthe term, or duration, 
of their office, viz, thirty-five days, brytanea. During thele 
thirty-five days, ten of ‘the fifty prytanes, prefided weekly, 
under the name of proedri, And ot thefe proedri, there was one 
to prefide each day of the weck, under the title of epiftates. | 
No perfon was allowed to hold this office more than ance in 
his whole life ; Jeft he fhould fall too much into the tafe of 
dominion. The fenators of all the other tribes {till voted, ac- 
cording to the order the lot had given them; but the prytanes 
alone convened the,aflemblies; the proedri laid the bufinefs 
fore them ; and the epiffates took their votes and opinions, 
Tt mutt be added, that of the ten proedri, of each week, there 
were but feven that would prefide, each his day, in quality of 
epiftates. The ten proedri eleCted the feven prytanes. 

EPISTEMONARCH #, a dignitary, in the ancient Greek 
church, appointed to watch over the doctrines of the church ; 
and to infpect, or fuperintend every thing relating to the faith, 
in quality of a cenfor ‘thereof. His ofice aniwered pretty 

fer facri palatii at Rome. 

dd. emiseun, feience, know- 


be- 


ledge, and apy, ni . 

EPISTLE *, E1=TOaH, a letter miffve, 

* The word is formed of the Greek, exiccaag, mitto, I fend. 
‘The term epi/fle is now fearce ufed, but for letters wrote in 
verle; and letters dedicatory, 

Tn fpeaking of letrers written by moderns, or rather in the 
modern languages, we never ule the word epiftle. Thus, we 
fay, the letters, not epi/Ples, of the cardinal d’Offat 3 of Voi- 
ture, of Balzac, of Howel, of Pope, &c. But thofe wrote 
by the ancients, or rather in the ancient languages, we call 
epifiles : as the epifiles, not letters, of Cicero, Pliny, Senec: 
Busbequius, Launoy, &e..of St. Auguftin, St. Jerome, &c, 
The epi/fles of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, €¥c. to the Ro- 
mans, Corinthians, €c. 

James Altingius wrote 5000 letters, of which a few only are 
publifhed in Bayle, in vit.—Drulins, belide Hebrew, G 
French, Englith, and Flemith letters, received 2300 in Latin, 
which were found among his papers, Curiand, in Vits port. 
See Lerrer, ° 

EPISTOLARY, a term chiefly ufed in the phrale, epi/olary 
Siyle. 

Erisrorary is, fometimes, alfo applied to authors who have 
wrote epi/tles, or letters, The principal epifiolary authors, are 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Tully, the younger Pliny, Seneca the 
philofopher, Petrarch, Politian, Busbequius, Erafmus, Lip- 
fius, Muretus, Afcham, Milton, Petau, Launoi, Sarau, 
Balzac, and Voiture. 

EPISTOMIUM, Em=TOMION,. in hydraulics, a plug, or 
inftrument, by the application whereof, the orifice of a veilel 
may be opened, and fhut again at pleafure, 

EPISTROPHEUS, in anatomy, (from eisegn, converto, I 
turn about) the fame with cardo, 

EPISTYLE *, EMIS TYAION, in theancient archite@ure, a 
term ufed by the Greeks, for what we call architrave, viz. 
a maffive of ftone, ora piece of wood, laid immediately over 
the capital of a column, 

* The word is derived from the Greek, 
sva@-, column, 
The epiftyle is the firft, or loweft member of the entablature, 
See ENTABLATURE, 

EPITAPH *, EMITASION, a monumental infcription, in 
honour, or memory of a perfon defunét ; or an infeription 
engraven, OF cut, on a tomb, to mark the time of a perfon’s 
deceale, his name, family, and ufually fome eloge of his ver- 
tues, or good qualities, 

* The word comes from én, upon, and taeG@-, fepulchre, 


The ftyle of epitaphs, efpecially thofe compofed in Latin, is 
fingular. 
At Sparta, epitaphs were only allowed to people who died in 
battle. Boxhornius has made a colleGtion of epitaphs, not very 
ample, but exceedingly well chofen, Fa, Labbe, has like- 
wile given a colletion of the 
trefor des epitaphes. Camden and Weaver,” have done fome- 
thing in the fame way in our Englifh epitaphs. An epitaph 
is faid to be yet wanting to the duke of Marlborough’s monu- 
ment; though a premium of 500 pounds was offered by his 
dowager, to him that fhould compofe one worthy of the hero 
decealed. 
Vou, a 


emt, fuper, upon, and 


verfe, 

tombs, 

In the anthologies, or collections of epigrams,, we have abun= 

dance of {uch epitaphs ; tome of them ludicrous and fatirical : 

others grave.—For a {pecimen, we fhall here adda very beau- 
tiful one, compofed by Mr, Cowley, on himéelf, to'be put 
ona little country-houfe, whither he retreated from the court 
and town, to. {pend his laf days. | 
Hic, Oviator, ub lare parvula, 
Couleius bic'e# conditus, hic jacet 
Defunédius humani laboris 
Sorte, Sepervacuag; vita 5 
Won indecora pauperie nitens, 
Et non inerti nobilis otio, 
Vanog; dileétis popello, 

Divitiis, animofus ho/fis. 

re mortuuin, 

terre jam nunc quantula /ufficit 2 

Exempta carts, Viator, 

Terr la levis, precare, 

Jparge breves rolas 5 

Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus ; 
Flerbifg; odoratis corona 
Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem, 

EPITASIS *, in the ancient poetry, denoted the fecond part, 
or divilion of a dramatic poem ; wherein, the plot, or action 
propofed, and entered upon in the firlt part or protafis, was 
carried on, ‘heightened, warmed, and worked up, till it ar- 
rived’at its ftate; or height, called the catafafis. 

* The ward is pure Greek, eqiacts, 

tendo, t heighten. 
This divifion is laid afide in the modern drama 
of, our plays are divided into a@s, See Act, 
The epitafis might, ordinarily, take up about our fecond or 
third act, 

EPITAsis, ENITAs!Is, in medicine, 
growth, and heightening of a difeafe 
paroxy{m, particularly ina fever, 

EPITHALAMIUM *, Eno AAAMION, in poetry, a nuptial 
Jong; or a compofition, ufually in verfe, on occafion of & 
marriage between two perfons of eminence, 

* The word is formed of am, and SarauO-, bride-chamber: 
The topics itchiefly infifts on, are the praifes of matrimo- 
ny, and of the married couple; with the pomp and. order of 
the marriage folemnity : it concludes, with prayers, to, the 
gods for their profperity, their happy offspring, &¢,—Ca- 
tullus exceeded all antiquity, in his epithalamiums ; and the 
cavalier Marino, all the moderns, ! 

EPITHEM *, Epiruema, in pharmacy, a kind of fomen- 
tation, or remedy of a {pitituous, or aromatic kind ; ap= 
plied externally to the regions of the heart, liver, &e,; to 
ftrengthen and comfort the fame, or to correct fome intem- 
perature thereof, 

* The word is formed from the Greek, 

fous, I put. 
There are two kinds of epithems: the one liquid, the other 
Jfolid: the liquid epithem is a fomentation of a more {pirituous 
nature than the reft; the /olid, is ufually a mixture of con- 
ferves, theria¢a, confections, and cordial powders, generally 
fpread on a piece of fearlet, or leather. 

EPITHET #, ENLOETON, anoun adjective. 
quality of a fubftantive to which it is joined. 


* The word is formed of Cm, upox, and Dats, pafitio, put- 
ting. 
g 


compofed without aty intent to be engraven on 


formed of gya]etve, in- 


; in lieu where= 


denotes the increale, or 
3 or the beginning of a 


m1, upon, and THN, 


> exprefling fome 


As, a fruitful vine, a ftately pile, an echoing vault, &c, 

Epithets, are engines of mighty ule, and conveniency among 
the poets, and orators; who fupply in epithets, what: they 
want in things, Card. Perron even blames Homer on the 
head of epithers ; obferving, that he frequently hooks in 2p:- 
thets, without any fenfe, or fignificancy at all, to help out 
his meafures; and that he equips every hero with an epithet, 


not according to the exigence of the cafe, but the meafure of 
the verfe, 


like kind, in French ; entitled, | Epiruer, is alfo ufed fora furname, or a perfon’s fecond ap- 


pellation, 

Epithets, were anciently beftowed very frankly, either on ac- 

count of any defects of the body, or mind: kings themfelves, 

were not exempted from them, Hence, thofe epithets fo fre- 

quent in'hiftory j"as Henry Long-fhanks, Edward Tron-fides, 

Richard Croo-back, John Lack-land, &e, 
asf 


Nor 


Nor have the French ufed their kings atty better : witnels 
their Charles the fimple, Louis the lazy, faineant, (Ludovi- 
cus nihil faciens ;) Pepin the dhort 5 Louis the ftammerer, /e 
begue. 

EPLTHYME, EMIOTMON, Doddér of Thyme, a medicinal 
plant, of a very extraordinary nature, and figure. Its feed is 
very fmall, from which arile long threads like hairs, which 
foon perifh, as well as the root, unlefs they meet with fome 
neighbouring plant, both to fuftain and feed them. — 

The cufewta, in Englifh called dodder, grows indifferently 
onall kinds of herbs ; and, of confequence, the kinds thereof 
are infinite : to which writers ufually attribute the particular 
virtues of the plants they grow on. ; 

The moft known of thefe plants, and thofe moft ufed in me- 
dicine, are fuch as grow on thyme; which are the proper 
epithymes ; and thofe on flax, There are two kinds in the 
fhops; the one from Venice, the other from Candia; they 
havebothan aromatic tafte, but that of Venicehas the ftrongeft. 
Their ufe is to ftrengthen the parts, and prevent obftructions 
of the vilcera, &e. 

EPITOME *, an abridgment; ora reduétion of the principal 
matters of a larger book, into a little compafs, 

* ‘The word is Greek, aroun, formed of énileurew, refecare, 
to retrench, abridge, or cut off. 
The epitome of Baronius’s annals is done by de Sponde (Spon- 


danus) Bernier has given an epitome of the philofophy of Gaf- 
fendus, 
It is a popular obje&tion againft the epitomizing of authors, 
that it frequently occafions the lols of the originals, Thus 
the lof of the hiftorian T rogus Pompeius, is attributed to his 
epitomizer Juftin; and the lo{s of a great part of Livy to Lu, 
Florus. 
EPITRITUS, in profody, a foot confifting of four fyllables ; 
three long and one thort. 
Grammarians reckon four {pecies of epitrites : the firft con- 
fifting of an iambus and fpondee : as Salatanies. Vhe fecond 
of a trochee and fpondee: as i, The third of a 
fpondee and an iambus: as Ce And the fourth 
of a fpondee and trochee : as In 
EPITROPE, in rhetoric, a figure of fpeech, by the Latins 
called conceffio; whereby the orator grants fomething which 
he might deny ; that, by this fhew of impartiality, it may be 
more eafily granted which he requires, in his turn. 
This figure is frequently invidious; “ Let them extol his 
«© probity ; I acquicfce and am ready to be filent: but when 
* they propolé hun for a pattern of wit, my {pleen is raifed, 
EES Cc. 
EPITROPUS, a kind of judge, or rather an arbitrator, which 
the Greek Chriftians, under the dominion of the Turks, 
eleét, in the feveral cities, to terminate the differences that 
arife among them; and avoid carrying them before the 
Turkifh magiftrates. 
There are feveral epitropi in each city: M. Spon, in his 
travels, obferves, that at Athens there are eight, taken out 
of the feveral parifhes, and called verchiardi, 7. e. old men.— 
But Athens is not the only place where there are. epitropi : 
they are in all the iflands of the Archipelago. 
Some Latin authors of the Vth century, call epitropi, thofe 
‘who more anciently were called villici, and fince vidames. 
In times ftill earlier, the Grecks ufed the term enler@-, 
in the fame fenfe as the Latins did precurator, viz. for a com- 
miffioner, or intendant. 
Thus the commifiioners of provifions in the Perfian army, are 
called by Herodotus, and Xenophon, epitropi : in the New 
Teftament, émlesrG-, denotes the fteward of a houfhold, 
rendered in the vulgate, procurator. 
EPLOYE,, in heraldry. An eagle EpLoy®’, is what in Eng- 
lifh we more ufually call an eagle difplayed, or a /pread eagle. 
EPOCHA *, in chronology, a term, or fixed point of time, 
whence the fucceeding years are numbered, or accounted. 
* The word is Greek, exon, q. a. inhibitio, repreffio, formed 
ain, flop; by reafon the epocha defines, or 
fpace.of time. 


Himits a cer 


Different epacha’s, obtain in different nations; and no won- 
der: for there being no aftronomical confideration to render 
one preferable to another, their conftitution is purely arbitrary. 
That principally regarded among Chriftians, is the epacha of 
the nativity, or incarnation of Jefus Chrift; that of the 
mahometans, the Aegira ; that of the Jews, &c. the crea- 
tion of the world; that of the ancient Greeks, the olympi- 
ads; that of the Romans, the building of the city; that of 
the ancient Perfians and Affyrians, the epocha of Nabonaflar, 
Se. 

The doétrine and ule of epacha’s, is of very great extent in 
chronology. 

To reduce the years of one epocha to thofe of another, 7, e. 
to find what year of one, correfponds to a given year of ano- 
ther; a period of years has been invented, which com- 


mencing, before all the known epocha’s, is, as it were,-a com- 
mon receptacle of them all, called the Julian period. To 
this period all the epacha’s are reduced; i. ¢. the year of this 
period, whereon each epocha commences, is determined, All 
that remains therefore, is to add the given year of one epo- 
cha, to the year of the period correfponding with its rife 5 
atd from the fame to fubtract the year of the fame period 
correfponding to the other epocha, The remainder is the year 
of that other epecha. 

Epocua of Chri/, or of our Lord, is the vulgar epocha through- 
out Europe 3 commencing from our Saviour’s nativity, De- 
cember 253 or rather, according to the ufual account, from 
his circumeifion, that is from the firft of January ; but parti- 
cularly in England, from the incarnation; or annunciation 
of the blefled virgin, on the 25th of March; nine months 
prior to the nativity. 

Now, the year of the Julian period whereon Chrift was born, 
and circumcifed, is ufually computed to be the year 4713, 
confequently, the firft year of the era of Chrift, ‘correfponds 
to the year 4714 of the Julian period, 

Hence, 19. If to any given year of Chrift, you add 4713, 
the fum will be the year of the Julian period correfponding 
thereto. £&. gr. if to the year 725, be added 4713, 
the fum 6438, is that year of the Julian peri 
2°. On the contrary, fubtracting 4713, from any given year 
of the Julian period, the remainder is the current year of 
Chrift; e. gr. from the year of the Julian period 6438, 
fubtraGting 4713, the-remainder is the year of Chrift 
2725. 

In effe&, the epocha of our Lord, ferves not only for the com- 
putation of the years elapfed fince the epocha commenced ; but 
even of thofe before it. 

Now, to find the year of the Julian period, correfponding to 
a given year before Chrift; fubtraé& the given year from 
47143 the remainder is the correfpondent year required. 
Thus, ¢. gr. the year before Chrift 752, is the year 3956 of 
the Julian period. On the contrary, fubtracting the year of 
the Julian period from 4714, the remainder is the year before 
Chrift. 

The author of the vulgar epocha, or way of computing from 
Chrift, is aa abbot of Rome, one Dionyfius Exiguus, by na- 
tion a Scythian; who flourifhed under Juftinian, about the 
year 507 : though this Dionyfius borrowed the hint from Pa- 
nodorus an Egyptian monk, Till his time, the generality 
of Chriftians computed their years, either from the building 
of Rome, or according to the order of the emperors and con- 
fuls, and the other ways in ufe with the people they lived 
among. 

This diverfity occafioning a great diftra@ion between the 
churches of the eaft and weft; Dionyfius, to compofe the 
fame, firft propofed a new form of the year, with a new 
general era, which in a few years time was generally ad- 
mitted. 

Dionyfius began his account from the conception, aor incar- 
nation, by us popularly called /ady-day, or the aanunctation : 
which method itill obtains in the dominions of Great-Britain, 
and there only ; fo that the Dionyfian, and Englith epocha, 
is the fame. In the other countries of Europe, they reckon 
from the firft of January 5 except in the court of Rome, 
where the epocha of the incarnation ftill obtains for the date of 
their bulls. 

It muft be added, that this epocha of Dionyfius is charged with 
amiftake: the common opinion is, that it places our Sa- 
viour’s nativity a year too late; or, that he was born the 
winter preceding the time preferibed by Dionyfius for his 
conception, 

But, the truth is, the fault lies on Beda, who mifinterpreted 
Dionyfius, and whofe interpretation we follo, 2 
fhewn by Petavius, from Dionyfius’s own epiftles, 
nyfius began his cycle from the year of the J riod 
47123 but his epocha from the year 4713, wherein the vulgar 
zra fuppofes Chrift to have been incarnate. ia 
The year, therefore, which according to the vulgar epocha ts 
the firft year of Chrift; according to Dionyfius’s era, is the 
fecond, So that the year, which we call 1749, fhould, in 
juftice, be 1750. Though fome chronologers, inftead of 
one year, will have the error two. 

To this vulgar era, as a fure, fix’d point, chronologers ufe 
to-reduce all the other epacha’s: though there is not one of 
them but what is controverted; {fo much uncertainty there is 
in the doétrineof time. We fhall exhibit them as reduced to 
the Julian period. 

Evocua of the creation, orbis conditi, according to the compu- 
tation of the Jews, called alfg the ‘fewifh epocha, is the year 
of the Julian period 953 5 anfwering to the year “be- 
fore Chrift 3761; and commencing on the feventh day of 
O&ober, 

Hence, fubtracting 952 years from any given year of the 
Julian petiod, the remainder is the year of the Jewith epocha 
COrice 
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éortefponding thereto. Thus, “e. gr. the yeat 1735 being 
the 6438th year of the Julian period ; _it is the 5 486th year 
of the Jewith epocha, or fince the creation of the world. 
‘This efocha is {till in ufe among the Jews. " : 

The Epocua of the creation; uled by the Greek hiftorians, is 
the year before the Julian period 787 5 arifwering to the year 
before Chrift 5500. i y 
Hence, to any given year of the Julian period, adding 787 3 
the fum gives the year of this epocha. E. gr. 6438 being the 
year 1725 of the Julian period ; 7390 is that year of this 
epocha, or the age of the world, according to this com- 
putation. ; 

‘The author of this epocha, is Julius Africanus, who colleéted 
it from the hiftorians, But when it came to be admitted into 
civil ufe, 8 years were added to it; that fo every year there- 
of divided by 15, might exhibit the indi€tion, which the eaf- 
tern emperors ufed in their charters and diploma’s. 

The epscha of the creation ufed by the later Greeks, arid Ruf- 
fians, is the year 795, before the Julian period; or the year 
§509 before Chrift ; commencing from the rit day of Sep- 
tember. Though the Ruffians, having lately admitted the 
Julian calendar, begin their year from the rft of January, 
Hence, adding 795, to the year of the Julian period, the fum 
gives the year of this epocha. ‘Thus, e. gr. the Julian period 
of the year 1725 being 6438; that year of this epo- 
tha, i. €. the years from the creation, on this footing, are 
7233. Again, from that year 7233, fubtracting 5508; 
the remainder is the year of the common zra 1725. 

This zera was ufed by the emperors of the eaft, in their diplo- 
mata, &c,. And thence alfo called the civil era of the Greeks, 
In reality, it is thé fame with the epocha of the Conftantino- 
politan period ; whence fome call it the epocha of the period of 
Conftantinople. é : 

The Alexandrian Epocua of the creation, is the year 780, be- 
fore the Julian period ; anfwering to the year before Chrift 
5494 3 and commencing on the 2gth day of Auguft. 

Hence, adding 5493, to the year of Chrift 17253 the 
fum,; 7218, gives that year of this epocha: or years 
elapfed fince the creation, according to this computation. 
This epocha was firft concerted by Panodorus, a monk of 
Egypt, to facilitate the computation of Eafter ; whence, fome 
callit, the Greek ecclefiaftical epocha. 

The Eufebian Epocwa of the creation, is the year of the Julian 
period 486; anfwering to the year before Chrift 4228; and 
commencing in autumn, - j 
Hence, fubtracting 486, from the Julian period of the 
year 64383 or adding 4228 to the year of Chrift, 1725 the 
refult 5953, will be that year of this epocha. 

This epocha is ufed in Eufebius’s chronicon, and the Roman 
martyrology. - 

Epocua of the olympiads, is the year of the Julian period 3938; 
anfwering to the year 776, before Chrift, and the year 2985 

{| from the creation; commencing at the full moon next the 
fummer folftice ; and each olympiad containing four years, 
This epochais very famous in ancient hiftory : it was ufed prin- 
cipally by the Greeks, and had its origin from the olympic 
games, which were celebrated at the beginning of every fifth 

ear, 

Eevckia of the building of Rome, or urbis condita, U. C. is the 
year of the Julian period 3961, according to Varro; or 3962, 
according to the Fafti Capitolini 3 anfwering to the years be- 
fore Chrift 753, or 752, and beginning on the arft of April, 
Hence, if the years of this epocha be fewer than 754, fub- 
tracting them from 754, or 7533 you have the year before 
Chrift. And, on the contrary, if they be more than 745, 
adding them to the fame, the fum is the number of years fince 
Chritt, Laftly, adding the year before Chrift, to 753, or 
7523 the fum will give the year of this epecha, or the time 
fince the building of Rome. Thus, «. gr. the year 1725, 
according to Varro, is the year of Rome 2488.) 

Epocua of Nabonaffar, is the year of the Julian period 3967 ; 
anfwering to the year before Chrift 747 ; commencing on the 
26th day of February. 

This era takes its denomination from its inftitutor, Nabo- 
naflar king of Babylon; and is that ufed by Ptolemy in his 
aftronomical obfervations, by Cenforinys and others, 

Dinclefian Evocua, or Erocua of martyrs, is the year of the 
Julian period 4997 5 anfwering’to the year of Chrift 283 ; 
called the era of martyrs from the great number of chriftians, 
who fuffered mastyrdom under the reign of that emperor. 
The Abyfinians, among whom it is ftill ufed in all ecclefiaf- 
tical computations, call it the year of grace. “Though they 
do not reckon their years in a continued feries from this epocha. 
But when the Dionyfian period of 534 years is expired, they 
begin their computation afreth from Tr, 2, &e. 

Evocua of the hegira, or Mahometan Epocw a; is the year of 
the Julian period 5335 anfwering to the year of Chrift 622. 
Zt commences on the 16th of July, the’ day of Mahomet’s 
flight from Mecca to Medina. 

This epocha is ufed by the Turks and Arabs, and even all who 
profels the Mahometan faith : it was firtt introdueed by Omar, 
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the third ethpefér of the Turks, The Aftronomers, Alfa: 
Sanus, Albategnius, Alphonfus, and Ulugh Beigh, refer Mas 
homet’s fight to the rth of fuly ; but all the people whd 
ule the epocha, agree to fix it on the 16th; See Hecira, 

Epocna &f the Selucidé, which is ufed by the Macedonians, is 
the year of the Julian period 4402; anfweting to the year 
before Chrift 31. SeeSriztcin x, 

Yexdegerdic, or Perfian Erocna, is the year of the Julian 
period 3545 ; an{wering to the year of Chrift 632, and 
commencing on the 16th of June. 

This epoghé is taken from the death of Yeadegerdis, the Jatt 
king of Perfia, flain in battle by the Saracens, 

Julian Epocua, or Epocha of Fulian years, is the year of thé 
Julian perlod 4668 ; an{werirfg to the year before Chrift 45- 
This epocha had its origin from the year of the reformation of 
the calendar uhder Julius Cafar ; ealled the year of confufions 

Gregorian EBocHA, See GREGORIAN, 4 

Spanifh EPocwa, is the year of the Julia period 46763 an- 
fwering to the year before Chrift 38. See Aka. 

AGiac, or Aéian Epocway, isthe year of the Julian period 

4684, an{wering to the year before Chrift 30. Commencing 
on the 29th day of Auguft, 
Other memorable epocha’s ate, that of the deluge, in the year 
of the creation 1656; that of the birth of Abraham in 
2039: the Ifraclites exodus or departure out of Egypt,- in 
2544: the building of the temiple of Jerufalem, in 2023: 
and the deftrution of the famé in the year of Chrift 70: the 
taking of Conftantinople by the Turks, in 1452, ce. 

EPODE, EnQa0s, in lyric poetry, the third or laft part, of 
the ode; the ancient ode, or fong, being divided into ftrophe, 
antiftrophe, and epade, 

The epode was fung by the priefts flanding fill before the al- 
tar, after all the turns and returns of the ftrophe, and anti- 
ftrophe, ? 

The epode was not confined to any precife number, or kind of 
verfes ; as the ftrophe and antiftrophe were. — But when 
the ode contained feveral epodes, ftrophes, &c, they were all 
alike, 

As the word epode, then, properly fignifies the end of the 
fong ; and as in odes, what they called the epode, finifhed the 
finging: it became cuftomary, as M. Dacier fhews, for any 
little verfe, which being put after another, clofed the periods 
and finifhed the fenfe which had been fufpended in the firft 
verfe, to be called epode, crad@-. 

And hence it is, that the VIth book of Horace’s odes is enti- 
tled Liber Epodan, book of epades, by reafon the verles thereof 
are all alternately long and fhort ; and that the fhort one, ge- 
nerally, though not always, clofes the fenfe of the long one, 
But the fignification of the word is extended {till further 5 
epode being become a general name for all kind of fhort verfes, 
that follow one or more long ones, of what kind foever they 
be : and, in this fenfe, a pehtameter is an epode, after an hex- 
ameter, which in refpe&t thereof is a pro-ode, 

EPOMIS *, ENQMIs, in anatomy, the upper part of the 
fhoulder, reaching up to the neck, 

* The word is Greek, emotes where it primarily} fignifies a 
fhort cloak or mantle made to cover the fhoulders, 
Some authors apply the word epomis to the upper part of the 
os humeri: but the ancient Greek phy ficians only ufe it for 
the mufcular, or flefhy part, placed as dbovementioned, 

EPOPOEIA, ‘ENONOIIA, in poetry, the hiftory, adtion, or 
fable, that makes the fubject of an épic poem. 

* The word is derived from the Greek, eo, 
and qorso, facio, I make. 


In the common ufe of the word, however, epopoeia is the fame 
with epos, or epic poem it felf: in which fenfe it is defined, 
adifcourfe invented with art, or a fable agrecably imitated 
from fome important aétion, and related in verfe, in a proba- 
ble and furprizing manner ; with a view to form the manners; 
&Fc. See Epic Poem. 
EPULO, in antiquity, the narne of a minifter of | facrifice 
among the Romans. 
The pontifices not being able to attend all the facrifices per- 
formed at Rome, to fo many Gods, as were adored by tbat 
people ; appointed three minifters, whom they called epulones, 
by reafon they conferred on them the care and management 
of the eula, feafts in the folemn games and feftivals, 
To them belonged the ordering and ferving the facred banquet, 
offered on fuch occafions to Jupiter, €c, They wore a gown 
bordered with purple, like the pontifices.. Their number was 
at length augmented from three to feven, and afterwards by 
Cefar to ten. 
Their firft eRablifhment was in the year of Rome 5 58, under the 
confulate of L. Furius Purpureo, and M. Claudius Marcellus, 
EPULOTICS *, EnOYAQTIKA, in medicine, drying, a. 
ftringent remedies, proper to harden, cicatrize, and incarnate 
wounds, and ulcers, 
* The word is formed of the Greék, et, Super, 2nd san, cice- 
trix, efchar. Whence the verb, erenexz, cicatricem #ifiro, 
I cicatrize. 
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Such are emplafters of cerufs, and diapalma 5 the unguent of | 
pompholyx, & 
EPULUM, in antiquity, banguet; a holy feaft prepared for 
the gods, 
The ftatues of the gods were comm 
ferved in the epula as if they had been very 
form which, was the funétion of the min 
hence called ¢ 4 

EQUABLE Adition, is that whereby the moveable body pro- 
ceeds with the fame continued velocity ; neither accelerated 
nor retarded, 

Equ ABLE Pulfe, g See the articles EUTee, 

Equasre Siyle. STY¥LE. \ 

EQUAL, a term of relation between two or more things of 
the fame magnitude, quantity, or quality. 

Wolfius defines equals to be thofe things which may be fubfti- 
tuted for each other, without any alteration of their quantity 

It is an axiom in geometry, that two things which are egual 
to the fame third, are alfo equal to each other. And again, if 
to, or from equals, you add or fubtraét equals, the remainder 
will be equ 

EQuat Circles, in geometry, are thofe whofe diameters are 
equal. See Circue. 

Equat Angles, are thofe whofe fides are i d 
other ; or which are meafured by fimilar arches of tl 

Equa Arches, See the artiele ARCH. 

Equat Figures, are thofe whofe area’s are equal; whether the 

figures be fimilar, or not, 
The fegments of a fphere, or circle, are of an egual conca- 
vity, or convexity, when they have the fame ratio, or pro- 
portion to the diameters of the fpheres, or circles where 
they are parts. 

Equat Solids, are thofe which comprehend, or contain each as 
much as the other ; or whole folidities, or capacities are equal. 
See Sorin, 

Equar Ay are thofe all whofe ordinates to th 
terminate ax e equal to each other ; tz 
tances from their vertices. 

EQuaL Nu 1beTS 2 Coo the articles 

Equat Hours 5 

EQUAL geometrical ratia’s, are thofe-whofe leaft terms are fimi- 
lar, aliquot, or aliquant rae of tk ater, 

metical ratios, are thofe wherein the difference of | 
the two laft te is equal to.the difference of the two greater. 
See Ratio, 

EQUAL, in optics.—We are that things feen under equal an- 5 

& are equal, Equal parts of the fame interval, or magni- 

if unequally ditt ee from the eye, appear uneq 

al objects, and at ate diftances, only the one pl: aced di- 

tly, and te other obliquely, feem unequal ; and that placed 
dire&t} y, the big 

= " by Fouat cou s, See Masonry. 

EQU ALITY, in aftronomy. Circle of Equauiry, or the 

Equant, isa circle ufed in the Ptolemaic aftronomy, to ac- 
count for the eccentricity of the plan and reduce them 
more eafily to a calculus. See Equant. 

Ratio, or Proportion of EquatitTy, in geometry, is that be- 
tween two equal numbers, or quantities. 

n of RQUALIT Y event) or ex equo ordinata, is 
that wherein two terms in a rank, or feries, are proporugual 
to as many terms in. another feries, cor mpared to each other in 
the fame order, 7. ¢. the firft of one rank to the firft of ano- 
ther; the fecond to the fecon 1, & Be. 

Proportion of EQUALITY 7 
perturbato, is that wherein more ole in two terms of 2 
are as proportiona al to as many terms of another rank, c 
to each other, ina different and interrupted order; 
firft of one rank to the fecond of another; the fecond to the 
third, &c. 

Equa.iry, in algebra, isa compatifon of two quantities, that | 

equal both really, and reprefentatively, i, e, which are fo 

both in effe& and letters, 

A comparifon of two quantities, equal in effe&t, but unequal 

in letters, to render them equal; is called an equation. 

i is ufually denoted by two parallel lines, 

2==4, 2... 2 plus 2, are equal to 4. 

was firft introduced by Hariot. Des Car- 

after him in lieu thereof ufe 2%: thus, 

fignifies that 2 minus y, is 


y laid upon a bed, and 
hungry ; to per- 
fiers of facrifice, | 


if circies.. 


r inde 
en at equal dif- 
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t Hour. 


roport 


o 


This ck 
tes, and 


12 ality, by changing an 
unknown letter into another pe ries the two members of 
the equ n, 7. ¢. the two quantities compared together, and 
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In the folution ofa numerical problem whichis to be rendered 
rational; if there be only one power to,be equaled toa {quare, 
or other higher power ; it is called /mple equality. 

When there are two, powers to be equaled, each to a {quare, 
it is called double equality, &c. * 
Diophantus hath given us a method for double equalities, and 
Fa. de Billy, another for triple equalities, in his Diopbantus 
Redivivus. 

m of Equariry. See the article Unto, 


EQUAN T, or Aiquant, in aftronomy, a circle, imagined 


by aftronomers, in the plane of the deferent, or eccentric 5 
for the regulating, and adjufting of certain motions of the 
nets. See Dz ENF, Excenrrics See alfo 
ApoGEE, and CIRCLE. 


EQUATED Anomaly. See the article ANomALY. 
EQUATION, or 


QUATION,, in algebra, an expreffion of 
the fame quantity, in two different, that is, sinerrila ar, but 
equal terms or deflominations, 

As, when we fay, 2, 3=4-+25 that is twice three is equal 
id two. 

efines equation to be the ratio of equality be- 
tween two quantities differently denominated ; as when we 
fay 3 fhill.=36 pence. Or 50 fhill=2 lib, 10 fhill.— 
600 pence. 2400 farth Or, b=d-+-e. Or, 12= 
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Hence, the reduétion of two hererogeneous, or diffimilar 

quantities to the fame value, i.e. to amequality, is called the 

by ng them to an equat See Equatiry. 

rhe, haraéter, or fign of an equation, sor X. 

The refolving of problems, by means of equations, is the bu- 

finefs of algebra. 

rms of an Equ ATION, are the feveral quantities, or parts, of 

which an eguation is compofed, connected, together by ‘the 

fignstand—. Thus, in the equation b+c=d 5. the terms 
areb, candd. And the tenor or import of the eg 
that fome quantity, reprefented by d, is equal to two others 

reprefented by b and c. 

Rost of an Equ ATION, is the value of theunknown quantity 
in the equation, E, gr, if a*-}-b’—=x2 the root will be / 
(a*--b?). See Roots of equations. 

Equations, are divided with regard to the powers of the un- 

igs know: a quantities, into fimple, quadratic, cubic, &c. 

>tmple EQUATION, is that wherein the unknown quantity is only 
of one dimenfion, or in the firft power. As, x=(a-[-b) : 2. 

Quadratic Equarton, is that wherein the unknown quantity is 
of two dimenfions, or in the fecond power. As, x?==a*--b?. 
See QUADRATIC equation. 

Cubic Equ ATION, is that wherein the unknown quantity is of 
three dimenfions, As v3=a3—b3, &c, See Cusic Equation. 
Ifthe unknown quantity be of four dimenfions, as «4—=a4 

—b4, the equation is called a biquadratic; if of 5, a furde~ 

folid, Sc. 

Equations are confidered two ways: either, as the ultimate 
conclufions we arrive at in the folution of problems; or as 
means by the help whereof, we arrive at thofe final folu- 
tions. 

An Equation of the firft kind, confifts only of one unknown 
quantity, which is intermixed with other known quantities. 
Thole of the latter kind, confift of feveral unknown quanti- 
ties, which are to be compared, and connected together, till 
out of them all arife a new equation, wherein there is but 
one unknown quantity, mixed with the known. ‘To get 
the value of which unknown quantity, the equation is gene- 
rally turned, and transformed various ways, till it be brought 
as low, and. rendered as fimple as poffible. 
The doétrine and practice of equations, that is, the folution of 
queftions by eguations, confifts of feveral fteps, or parts, viz. 
The denominating of the feveral quantities, or exprefing 
them in proper figns, or fymbols. 2°. ‘The bringing the quan- 
tities thus denoted to an equation. 3°. The reducing that egaa~ 
ticn to its loweft and fimpleft terms. To which, qi may be 
adding the conftru€ting of the eguation, or reprefenting it 

g cometrical lines, 

vi ith regard to the firft ; a queftion, or problem, being pro- 

pofed ; we conceive the thing fought, or required, as already 

done: and accordingly note, or exprefsit by one of the vowe 
as a, or more ufually, by one of the laft lesters.of the alpha- 
bet, x, y, or 23 noting the other known quantities, by the 

confonants, or the beginning letters of the alphabet, 2, ¢, a, 

&e. 

The queftion being thus ftated in fpecies ; it is 


> 


<o snnected by the fign of equality, are rendered equal, See 


EQuarion 


bed 
Thus, in the equationaax=bcd ; fuppofing x 
bed, 
change x into— and by this fubftitution arrive at the 
aa 


equality bcd=bed, 


whether, or no, it Be fubjeé & to any reltritions, i. 
it be determinate, or no : which is found by thefe r 
a°. If the quantities fought, or required, be more than the 
number of equations given, or contained in the queition ; it 
is indeterminate, and capable of innumerable folutions. The 
equations are Faris if they be not exprefly contair ned in the 
problem it felf, by the theorems of the equality of qu es 


2°. If she equations given, or contained in the problem, : 
af 
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juft equal in number with the unknown quantitities ; the que- 
ftion is determinate, or admits but of a limited number of an- 
fwers, 

3°. If the unknown»quantities be fewer than the given egua- 
tions, the queftion is yet more limited, and fometimes it 
difcovers it elf impoffible, by fome contradiétion between the 
equations. 


Now, to bring a queftion to an Equation, that is, to bring, 


the feveral mediate equations, to one final one; the prin- 
cipal thing to be attended to, is to expre(S all the conditions 
thereof, by fo many equations, In order to which, it is to be 
confidered, whether the propofitions, or fentences, wherein 
it is exprefled, be all. of them fit to be noted in algebraic 
terms ; as our conceptions ufe to be in Latin, or Greek cha- 
taéters. And if fo, as is generally the cafe in queftions about 
numbers, or abftraét quantities; then let names be given 
both to the known and unknown quantities, as fat as occa- 
fion requires: and thus the drift. of the queftion will be 
couched, as we may call. it, in the @lgebraical language : 
and the condition, thus tranflated to algebraic terms, will 
give as many equations as are neceflary to folve it, — To illu- 
itrate this by an inftance: fuppofe it required to find three 
numbers, in continual proportion, whofe fum is 20, and the 
fum of their {quares 140 5 putting , y, z, for the names of 
the three numbers fought, the queition will be tranflated out 
of the verbal to the fymbolical expreflion, thus : 
The queftion in words. In fymbals. 
Required three numbers, on thefe 


conditions, Foy VanZel 
‘That. they ‘be continually propor- 

tional, 2yriyiz, or “Z=yy 
That the fum be 20. xy +-z=20 


And the fum of their fquares r40.lx«-- yy-++zz= 140. 
Thus, is the queftion brought to thefe equations, viz. xz=y y, 
x-+2-++-y=20, and xx-4+-yy++2z=140, by the help 
whereof, x, y, and z, are to be found, by the rules already 
laid down. 

The folutions: of queftions are, for the mof part, fo much 
the more expedite and artificial, by how much the unknown 
quantities, you have at firft, are the fewer. Thus, ‘in the 
queftion propofed, putting x for the fir’ number, and y for 


vy 4 ¥ E 
the fecond, = will be the third continual proportional ; which 


being put for the third number, bring the queftion into egua- 
tions as follows = : 


The queftion in words, Symbolically. 
There are fought three num-} _ yy? 
bers in continual proportion, pqeeke 


Whofe fum is 20. 


And the fum of their fquares y+ 
140. sts Bch Ae 


vv 


‘You have therefore the equations » + y+—= 20, and xx 


“ 


y+ " 
+yy+3=40, by the redu€tion whereof, x and y are 


to be determined. 

Take another example: a merchant increafes his eftate annu- 
ally by one third part, abating 100 /. which he {pends yearly 
in his family ; and after three years he finds his eftate dou- 
bled, Query, What is he worth?— To refolve this, it muft 
be obferved, that there are (or lie hid) feveral propolitions, 
which are all thus found out and laid down. 


In words. Algebraically. 
A merchant has an] x 
eftate 
Out of which the firft 
year he {pends 100/.] x—100 
*—100  4x—400 
And augments the reft x10}. > or ———— 
by one third. 3 3 
x—400 *—700 
And the fecond year oo —r100, or ae 
he {pends 100 2, 3 3 
4X—700  4x—700 16x—2800 
And augments the ref} —____ +-—-—, or ee 
by one third, 9 9 
15*—2800 16%—3709 
And fo the third year — — 100, or —_——~ 
he {pends 100 /. 9 : 9 
16—3700 1€x—3700 64*—14800 


And by the reft gains 
likewife one third. 


—_—— 4 OF 
9 27 ah 

And he becomes at| 64*—14800 

length twice as rich 

as at firft. 27. 

Therefore the queftion is brought to this 

64*x—14800 Sey: 

Banner by the reduction whereof you will find 

the value of x, 


Vou. L 


aE Zoe 


equation, 


E QU 


Viz. Multiply it into 29; and you ‘Ha T= 
54% 3 fubtracts4x, and there remains' vow 149000, or 
Lov=14800 ; and dividing by ‘10, .you -haye x=1480. \So 
that the value of his eftate at firlt was 1480 /. 

It appears then, that to the folution of queftions about num- 
bers, or the relations of abftract quantities ; there is fcarce any 
thing more required, but to tranflate them out of the com- 
mon, into the algebraic language ;, 7. e.. into characters, proper 
to exprels our ideas of the .relations- of quantities. Indeed, it 
may fometimes happen, that the language wherein the que~ 
ffion is ftated, may feem,unfit to be rendred into the alge- 
braical ; though by making a few alterations therein, and 
attending to the fenfe, rather than the found of the words, 
the tranflation becomes cafy enough. Thedifficulty here refults 
merely from the difference of idioms, which is as obfervable 
between moft languages as between thecommon and fymbolical. 
However, to render the folution of fuch problems a little more 
eafy and familiar, we fhall add an example or two thereof. 
1°, Gruens the Sum of two numbers ayiand the difference of 
their fquares b ; to find the numbers themfelves... Suppole.the 
lefler, x; the other will:be a—wx; and their fquares «wv and aa 
—2av-+xx: whole difference, aa’—i2a 9 is called 2. 
Confequently, aa—2ax=b, Whence, by reduction, 


aa—b I b 
aa—b=2ax; or ae 
2a 


— *. 
oh NDA 


E. gr. Suppofe ‘the’ ‘fum of the numbers, or a, to be 38, 
and the difference of their f{quares, or b, 16: then will, 


xa Bik i= gee, Anda—«=5., There- 
2 2a 


fore the numbers are 3 and 5. 
2°. 19 find three quantilies x, y, and z, ihe fum of each 
pair whereof is given. Suppofe the fum of the pair w atid y be 
a; that of and z, b: and that of y and 2, c. ‘To de- 
termine the three numbers required, «, y, and z; we Have 
three equations x +-y=a; x-4+-z2—=b; and y aie mets 
now, to exterminate two of the unknown quantities, ¢. gr. 
yand x3 takeaway x, both from the firft and fecond eia- 
tions ; and we fhall have y =a — w and z—=b — x. Which 
values being fubftituted for y and z in the third equation 5 
there will arife a—a#-+—+-b—x—=c; and by reduction « = 
a--b 

2 
and z=b—x will give y and z. 
Thus, e. gr. if the fum of the pair x andy beg; of x and 
Z, 103 and of yand z, 13: then, in the value xY>, and z, 
write 9 fora, 10 for b, and 13 for c; and you will have 


a-+b—c=6%5 and confequently « (See) ao Y 


(=ax)=6, and z (=b—x)=7. 

3°. Za divide a given quantity into any number of. parts, Saas 
that the greater parts foall exceed the leaft by any given differen- 
ces. Suppofe a to. bea quantity which is to be divided into four 
fuch parts, the firft and {malleft whereof is.v;_ the excefs of the 
fecond part above this, b, of the third, c, and the fourth, d: 
then willx4-b be the fecond part, x--c the third, and #-+d 
the fourth: the aggregate of all which 4x-+b+-c-ld is equal 
to the whole line a, Now, taking away from each, 
b-hc-fd, and there remains 4«—a—b—c—d, or a= 
a—b—c—d_ 


Having found x, the former equations, y =a— x 


Suppole, e. gr. a line of g0 feet, to be divided into 4 
parts, in fuch manner, as that the exces of the fecond 
above the firft may be 2 feet, of the third; 3 feet, and 
of the fourth 7 feet... Then the four parts will be x 


(ae cheers Se) =2,*¢-b=4,¥+ 


4 
c=z5, andw-+d—g, Andafter the fame manner, may a 
quantity bedivided into a greater number. of parts on the like 
conditions. 

4°. A perfon difpofed to diftribute a little money among fome beg- 
gars; wants eight pence, of three pence for each of them: he 
therefore gives them two perce a-piece, and has three pence left : 
the number of beggars is required. “ Let'the number of begears 
be called w; and the perfon want 8 perice of. giving’ them 
all 3°~ pence, Confequenitly. he has 3 ¥— 85 out of which 
he gives 2 pence; andthe Temaining pence x — are 3. 
That is «+ +8 = 3 or x= 17! 

5°. The power or firength of one agent being given ; to determine 
how many fuch agents will produce @ given effec? a, in a given 
time b. Suppofe the power of the agent fuch, as that it may 
produce the effec c, in the time d; then, “as the time d, 
isto the time b, fo is the effete, which the agent can pro- 
duce in the time d, to the effeét it can produce in the time b, 


wees will be ~ Then, as the effect of one 


Cc - Sn . 
agent-7 Is to the joint effect of them all, a; fo is that one 


agent, to all the agents, Confequently the number of agents 
F ad 
will be—, 
be 


a Thus, 


Thus, e. gr. ifaclerk, or writer, in 8 days time, tran 


15 fheets ; how many fuch clerks are required to tranferibe 
405 fheets in g days? Anfw. 24. For if 8 be fubftituted for d, 


dn 
15 forc, 405 fora, andg forb, the number=— will become 


_ 32.40 
that is—— or 24, 
xX 15 135 sr Bae 

6°. The powers of feveral agents being given ; to de 
time x, wherein they will jointly perform a given efe HOPE 
pofe the powers of the agents, A, B, C, fuch as that in the 
times e, f, g, they would produce the effeéts a, b,c, refpec- 
tively: and thefe, in the time +, would produce effects 
ax bx cx PTs re Bem ey Poe ure Om 
pers re Confequently + ¢ + rel : 


d 


du&ionx= a , bc 

e fe Ea wa 
Suppofe, ¢. gr. that three workmen could finifh a certain 
work in fuch and fuch times, viz. A once in three weeks, B 
thrice in eight weeks, and C five times in twelve weeks: and 
it is required, in what time they will finith it together? here, 
the powers of the agents A, B, C, are fuch asin the times 3, 
8, and 12, refpectively produce effects 1, 3, 5 ; and it is en- 
quired in what time they will produce the effet, 1. For a, 
b,-c, 4, ¢ f, g, write 1, 3, 5, I, 38, 125 and there 


I zs 
will come out x =———-+ +5 or 2 of a week, that is, 6 


Pot 2 nats 
days, 5 of an hour 5 the time they will finifh it in together. 
7°, Given, the /pecific gravities of a mixture, and of the feve- 
ral ingredients thereof; to find the proportion of the ingredients 
therein, Suppofe e the fpecific gravity of the mixture A+B; 
athat of A, and b that of B: fince the abfolute gravity, or 
weight, is compounded of the bulk of the body, and its fpe- 
cific gravity ; a A will be the weight of A; bB that of B; 
andeA+te B the weight of the aggregate A+B, Confe- 
quently, aA+bB=e A -Le B; and therefore aA —e A 
=e B—b B or e—b. a—e: : A. B. 
Thus, ¢. gr. fuppofe the fpecific gravity of gold to beas 19, 
that of filveras 10%, and that of K, Hiero’s crown as 17 5 
then will 10, 3(:: e—b. a—e:: A, B.):: the bulk of gold 
in the crown, to the bulk of filver: or 190, 31 (:: 19 X Io. 
10x 3:: 2Xe—b, bxa—e):: the weight of the gold 
in the crown, tc the weight of the filver, and 221, 31:; the 
weight of the crown to the weight of filver. " 
Lo bring geometrical problems te EQuations. —Geomctrical 
queftions, or thofe relating to continued quantities, are fome- 
times alfo brought to eguations,after the fame manner asarith- 
metical ones. So that the 1/? rule to be here prefcribed is,to ob- 
ferveevery thing directed for the folution of numerical problems. 
Suppofe, e.gr. it were required, to cut a right line, as A B, 
(Tab. Algebra, fig. 6.) in mean and extreme proportion in C ; 
that is, fo as that BE, the fquare of the greater part fhall 
be equal to the retangle BD, contained under the whole and 
the leffer part. 
Here fuppofing AB 
and xx=a into a—x. 
gives x=—F a-1/§ aa. : 
But it is very rare, that geometrical problems are thus brought 
to eguation ; as being generally found to depend on various 
complex pofitions, and relations of lines; fo that, here, fome 
further artifice, and certain fpecial rules, will be required, to 
bring them to algebraic terms. Indeed, it is very difficult to 
prefcribe any thing precife in fuch cafes: every man’s own 
genius fhould be the rule of his procedure, 
Something, however, fhall be faid.in the general, for the fake 
of fuch as are nothing verfed in fuch operations, and that 
principally from Sir 1. Newton, 
Obferve then, 2°. That problems concerning lines related to 
each other in any definite manner, may be varioufly ftated, 
by fuppofing fuch or fuch queefita, or things fought, to be re- 
quired from fuch or fuch data: yet ftill, with whatever data 
and quzfita the queftion is propofed, its folution will arife after 
the very fame manner, without the leaft alteration of any cir- 
cumftance, except in the imaginary fpecies of lines, or inthe 
names whereby the data are diftinguifhed from the queefita, 
Suppofe, e. gr. the queftion were about an [fofceles triangle, 
BCD, (fig. 7.) infcribed in acircle; whofe fides, BC, BD, 
aid bafe CD, were to be compared with the diameter of the 
circle AB. Here, the queftion may be either proposed, of 
the inveftigating of the diameter, from the given fides and 
bafe; or inveftigating the bafe, from the fides and diameter 
given, Or, laftly, of finding the fides, from the bafe and dia- 
meter given: and propofe it under which form you will, it will 
be brought to an equation, by the fame algebraic feries, 
Thus, if the diameter be fought, put AB==x, CD=a, 
and BC, or BD=b, Then, drawing AC, as the triangles 
ABC and CBE are fimilar; AB: BC::; BC: BE, | or 


bb 
x: b::b: BE, Wherefore BE = ~and CE =: CD 


and CB—sx; then will AC= 5 
An equation, which by reduction 


ora, And, by reafon the angle CEB is a right angle 


b* 
CEq+BEq=BC,, that is, faa+ yam bb. Which 


equation being reduced, gives the diameter required, «. Again, 
If the bafe be fought, put AB'=c, CD=x, and BC, or 
BD=b. Then drawing AC, as the triangles ABC and 
CBE are fimilar; AB: BC:: BC: BE, or c:b:: b: BE, 


bb 

Wherefore BES And CE=i CD oor 2x. And 
fince the angle C E B is right, CEq-+-BE q—BCq; that 

4 
is, Zova ey ce bbs an equation, which reduced, gives the 
bafis fought, x. 
Laftl, If the fide BC, or BD, were fought, put AB 
=c; CD=a, and BC or BD=x. Then drawing 
AC, the triangles ABC, and CB being fimilar ; we 
have AB: BC:: BC: BE; orc: + BE.. Where- 


fore, BES And CE = CD or ia; and the 


angle CEB being right CEq4+-BEqg=BCq. That 


nF t 5 ‘ 
is gaa +S An equation, which by reduction, gives 


* required, 

Thus, is the calculus for arriving at the eguation, as well as 
the equation it felf, the fame in all the cafes; except that the 
fame lines are defigned by different letters, according as they 
are data, or quefita, Indeed, as the data, or que i 
there arifes a difference in the reduction of the equation found : 
but there is no difference in the equation it felf, So that we need 
make no difference between given and fought quantities ; but 
areat liberty to ftate the queftion with fuch dataand quefita, 
as we think moft favourable to the olution of the queftion. 
3°. A problem, then, being propofed, compare the quantities 
it includes ; and, without making any difference between data 
and quefita, confider what dependances they have on each 
other ; that you may learn which of them will, by compofi- 
tion, give the reft. In the doing of which, it is not necef- 
fary you fhould at firft contrive, how fome may be deduced 
out of others, by an algebraic calculus; it fuffices you -re- 
mark in the general, that it may be deduced by fome direct 
connection. 
Thus, e. gr. if the queftion be about the diameter of a circle, 
AD (fig. 8.) and three lines AB, BC, CD, infcribed’ in 
a femi-circle ; whereof, the reft being given, BC is required : 
it is evident at firft fight, that the diameter AD, determi 
the femi-circle ; as alfo, that the lines A B, and CD, b 
feription, determine the points B and C, and confequentl; 
BC required, and that by a direét connection, Yet does not 
it appear how BC is deduced from the fame data, by any ana- 
lytical calculus, 

4°. Having confidered the feveral manners, wherein the terms 
of the queftion may be explained and decompounded ; chufe 
fome of the fynthetic methods ; afluming fome lines, as given, 
from which there is the moft eafy accefs, or progreffion to the 
reft, and to which the regreffion is the moft difficult. For, 
though the calculus may be carried on diverfe ways, yet muft 
it begin with thefe lines, And the queftion is“more readily 
folved, by fuppofing it to be of thefe data, and fome quafitum 
readily flowing from them; than by confidering the queftion 
as it is actually propofed. 
Thus, in the example already given, if from the-reft of the 
quantities given, it were required to-find AD: perceiving 
that this cannot be done fynthetically ; yet that if it were 
fo done, I could proceed in my ratiocination on it in a direét 
connection from one thing to others; I aflume AD as given, 
and begin to compute as if it was given indeed, and fome of 
the other quantities, viz, fome of the given ones, as AB, BC, 
or CD, were fought. And thus, by carrying on the com- 
putation, from the quantities aflumed to the others, as the re< 
lations of the lines to one another dire&t, there will always be 
obtained an equation between two values of fome one quanti- 
ty; whether one of thofe values bea letter fet down asa re- 
prefentation, or name, at the beginning of the work, for that 
quantity ; and the other, a value of it found out by com- 
putation : or whether both be found by computation made 
different ways. 

5°. Having thus compared the terms of the queftion in ge- 
neral,there is fome further thought and addrefs required, to find 
the particular conneCtions, or relations of the lines, fit for 
computation. For, what to aperfon who does not fo 
throughly confider them, may feem immediately, and by a 
very near relation, conneéted together ; when we come to 
expre(s that relation algebraically, are often found to require a 
longer circuit ; and fhall even oblige you to begin your fchemes 
a-new, and carry on your computation ftep by ftep 3 as may 
appear by finding BC, from AD, AB, and CD. For you 
are only to proceed by fuch propofitions, or enu tions, as 
can be fitly reprefented in algebraic terms, whereof there are 
feveral arife from Eucl, ax. 19. prop. 4. book 6. and prop. 
47. hib. [. Elem: 

‘To facilitate this difcovery, of the relations of the lines in the 
figure, there are feveral things that contribute; as firft, the 


addition and fubftra€tion of lines; fince from the values of 
the parts you may find the valie of the whole; or from 
the value of the whole, and one of the parts, you may obtain 
the value of the other part. Secondly, by the proportionality 
of lines ; fince, as above fuppofed, the re€tangle of the mean 
terms, divided by either of the extremes, gives the value of 
the other ; or, which is the fame thing, if the values of all 
four of the proportionals be firft had, we make an equality 
(or equation) between the re€tanglesof the extremes and means. 
Bur the proportionality of lines is beft found out by the fimi- 
larity of triangles; which, as it is known by the equality of 
their angles, the analyft ought in particular to be converfant 
in. In order to which, it will be neceflary he be mafter of 
Euclid, Prop. 5, 13, 15, 29, and 32, Lib. I. and of Prop. 
4, 55 6, 7, 8, Lib. VI. and of the 20, 21, 22, 27, and 31, 
Lib. 111. To which may be added, the 3d Prop. Lib. VI. or 
the 35th and 36th Prop, Lid, TIT. Thirdly, the calculus is 
promoted by the addition, or fub&traGion of fquares, viz. in 
right-angled triangles, we add the fquares of the lefler fides, 
to obtain the fquare of the greater ; or from the fquare of the 
greater fide, we fubitra@ the fquare of one of the leffer, to 
obtain the fquare of the other. On which few foundations, if 
we add to them Prop. x. of the Vith Elem. when the bufi- 
nefs relates to fuperficies, and alfo fome propofitions taken out 
of the rth and 12th books of Euélid, when folids come in 
queftion: the whole analytic art, as to right-lined geometry, 
depends. Indeed, all the difficulties of problems may be re- 
duced to the fole compotition of lines out of parts, and the 
fimilarity of triangles; fo that there is no oceafion to make 
ufe of other theorems ; becaufe they may all be refolved into | 
thefe two, and confequently into the folutions that may be 
drawn from them, 

6°. To accommodate thefe theorems to the folutions of pro- 
blems, the fchemes are oft times to be farther'conftructed, by 
producing out fome of the lines, till they cut fome others, or 
become of an affigned length ; or by drawing lines parallel, or 
perpendicular, from fome remarkable point; or by conjoining 
fome remarkable points; as alfo, fometimes, by conitruding 
them after other methods, according as the flate of the pro- 
blems, and the theorems, which are made ufe of to folve it, 
thall require, 

As for example: if two. lines that do not meet each other, 
imake given angles, with a certain third line; perhaps we pro 
duce them fo, that when they concur, or meet, they fhall 
forma triangle, whole angles, and confequently the fatio of | 
their fides, fhall be given; or if any angle be given, or be 
equal to any one, we often complete it into 2 triangle given in 
Specie, or fimilar to fome other; and that by producing fome 
of the lines in the fcheme, or by drawing a line fubtending 
an angle. If the triangle be an oblique-angled one, we olten 
refolve it into two right-angled ones, by letting fall a perpen- 
dicular. If the bufinefs concern multilateral, or many jided 
figures, we refolve theny into triangles, by drawing diagonal 
lines, and fo in others; abways aiming at thisend, viz, that 
the fcheme may be refolved éither into given; or fimilar, or 
right-angled triangles. 

Thus, in the example propofed, draw the diagonal B Dj that 
the trapezium ABCD, may be refolved into two triangles, 
ABD, a right-angled one; and BDC an oblique-angled 
one, (fig. 8.n°. 2.) then refolve the oblique-angled one into 
two right-angled triangles, by letting fall a perpendicular from 
any of its angles B, Cor D, upon the oppofite fide ; as from 
B upon CD, produced to E, that BE may meet it perpéndi- 
cularly. But fince theangles BAD, and BC D, make in the 
mean while two right ones (by 22 Prop. 3 Eucl.) as well as 
BCE and BCD, the angles BA D; and BCE are perceived 
to be equal ; confequently the triangles BCE, and DAB to 
be fimilar. And fo the computation (by affuming AD, AB, 
and BC, as if CD were fought) may be thus carried on; wiz. 
AD and AB (by reafon of the right angled triangle ABD) 
give you BD, AD, AB, BD and BC (by reafon of the fimi- 
Jar triangles ABD, and CEB) give BE, and CE, BD, and 
BE (by reafon of the right-angled triangle BED) give ED: 
and ED—EC gives CD, Whence there will be obtained an 
equation between the value of CD fo found out, and the {mall 
algebraic letter that denotes it. We may alfo (and for the 
greateft part it is better fo to do, than to follow the work 
too far in one continued feries) begin the computation from 
different principles, or at leaft promote it by diverfe methods, 
to one and the fame conclufion ; that at length there may be 
obtained two values of any the fame quantity ; which may be 
made equal to one another. Thus, AD, AB, and BC, give 
BD, BE, and CE as before; then CD-+CE, gives ED; 
and laftly, DB and ED (by reafon of the right-angled tri- 
angle BE D) give BE, 

7°. Having concerted your method of procedure, and drawn 
your {cheme ; give names to the quantities that enter the com- 
putation (that is, from which aflumed, the values of others 
are to be derived, till you come to an equation) chufing fuch 
as involve all the conditions of the problem, and feem beft 
accommodated to the bufinef, and which may render 
the conclufion (as far as you can guefs) more fimple, but yet 


E QU 
not more than what fhall be fufficient for your purpofe, 
Wherefore, do not give new names to quantities, which 
may be denominated from names already given. Thus, of 
a whole line given, ‘and its parts, ‘of thethree fides of a right- 
angled triangle, and of three or four proportionals, fome one 
of the leaft confiderable we leave without a name; becaufe its 
value may be detived from the names of the reft. ©As'in the 
example already brought, if make AD=w, and ABs I 
denote BD, by no letter) becaule it is the third fide of a 
right-angled triangle ABD, and -conféquently, its’ value’ is 
Wf x«—aa. Then if I fay; Bb; fince the triangles DAB, 
and BCE are fimilar, and thence the lines AD. AB: :BC, 
CE proportional, to three whereof, viz, to AD, A B, and 
BC, there are already names given ; for that reafon [ leave 


the fourth CE without a name, and in its room I makeufeof 
ab 


Se difcovered from the foregoing proportionality. And fo if 
DC be called c, I give no-name. to DE, becauf: from its 
ab ab. 
parts DC, and CE, or cand pee its, value ¢ posomes 
out. 
8°. By this: time, ‘the problem is alo Yedaced to an égua- 
tion. For after the aforefaid letters are fet down for the fpe- 
cies of the principal’ lines, there remains nothing elfe to be 
done, but that out of thofe {peciés, the values of other lines 
be made out, according to a pte-conceived method ; till 
after fome forefeen way they come to an eguation. And 
there is nothing wanting in this cafe, except that by means 
of the right-angled triangles BCE and BDE, J can 
ring out a double value of BE, viz, BCq—CEq 
Seb Blea BBB) segs Eq; as alfo BDq—DEq 
eae 
2abe. aabb 
we Wy *” 


And hence ( blotting out on both fides =) you fhall 
\ oN 


(or Co Aire IE aN Oo oa 


= BE 4. 


have the equationbb=%# —aatcom Babe 3 which 


< * 

being reduced, becomes x3 = +aatbbx+t2ab c, as 
before, +- ec. 

9°. For the geometry of curve lines: we ufe to denote them 
either by defcribing them by the local motion of right lines, 
or by ufing eguations indefinitely expreffing the relation. of 
right lines difpofed in order, according to fome certain law; 
and ending at the curve lines. 
The ancients did the fame by the fections of folids, but they 
effected it lefs commodioufly. The computations,. which re~ 
gard curves, decribed after the firft manner, are performed as 
above directed: thus, fuppofe AKC (fig. 9.) acurve line, de- 
{cribed by K the vertical point of the fquare AK 9, whereof 
one leg AK, freely flides through the point A given in pofition, 
while the other K ¢ of a determinate length is carried along, 
the right line A D, alfo given in pofition 5 and it is required 
to find the point C, in which any right line CD, given alfoin 
pofition, fhall cut thiscurve: Draw theright lines AC, CF, 
which may repréfent the fquare in the pofition fought, andthe 
relation of thelines (without any difference, or regard, of what 
is given or fought, or any refpect had tothe curve) being confi- 
dered, you perceive the dependency of the others upon CF, 
and any of thefe four, wiz, BC, BF, AF, and AC, to be 
fynthetical ; two whereof you aflume, as CF =a, andCB 
=; and beginning the computation from thence, you pres 
fently obtain BF = /aa—y x, and AB = _** 


/ aa—*¥x, 
by reafon of the right angle CBF; and that the lines BF, 
BC:: BC. AB are continual proportionals, Moreover, 
from the given pofition of CD, ADiis given, which thete. 
fore calli 5. there is alfo given the ratio of BC to BD, 


which fuppofe as d to e, and you have BD => and 
AB=b—. 
d 


Therefore b — bigtey inner estes) 

> d faa—rx 
{quaring its parts, and multiplying by aa — * x) will be re- 
duced to this form, 


Sard ade ae a ee. 


dd+ee 

Whence, laftly, from the given quantities a, b, d, and e; 
may be found by rules given hereafter 3 and at that interval, 
or diftance « or BC, a right line drawn parallel to AD, will 
cut CD im the point fought, which is C. 

If, inftead of ceometrical defcriptions, we ufe eguations to de- 
note the curve lines by ; the computations will thereby become 
as much fhorter and eafier, as the gaining of thofe eguations 
canmakethem. Thus, fuppof the interfeion C, of the 
given ellipfis ACE fg. 10, with the right line CD given 
in 


>; An equation, which (by 


x4 = 2 bd € x3 
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in pofition, be fought : to'denote the ellipfis, take fome known , 


. 3 r Ara 
equation proper to it, asir.¥—-—**=Y Ys where # is 


indefinitely put for any part of the a2 Ab, or AB, and 
y for the perpendicular bc, or BC, terminated at the curve 5 
and r and q are given from the given fpecies of the ellip- 
fis. Since therefore C D is given in pofition, A D_will 
be alfo given, which call a; and BD will be a—-; 
alfo the angle ADC will be given, and thence the ratio of 
BD to BC, which call 1 toe;-and BC (y) will be = 
ea—ew, whofe fquareeceaa—2cecar -eexx, wi 


r re 
be equal to rv ——xx, And thence by reduétion there 


2aeerntrxv—aaece 
at arife . eee or. 4% = 
will arife x * = cepr ? 


g: 
aar 


* Add, that though 


eet 


acurve be denominated by.a geometrical defcription, or by a 
fection of afolid, yet thence, an. equation may be obtained, 
which {hall define the nature of the curve, and confequently 
all the difficulties of problems propofed about it, may be re- 

4 : “f 4 
duced hither, Thus, in, the former example, if A B be 
called x, and BC, y,, the third proportional BF will be 
YY, whofe fquare, together with the fquare of B C, is equal 
ea 

PA hb kas a PRE yk, 
toCFq; thatis, = +t.yy=aas or yttreyy= 


ae 
i Hq rery point C. 
aaxwx. And this is an equation, by which every point C, 


of the curve AK C, agreeing or correfponding to any length 
of the bafe, (and confequently the curve it felf ) is defir ed 5 and 
from whence confequently you may obtain the folutions of pro- 
blems propofed concerning this curve. . - 
After the fame manner almoft, when a curve is not given in 
fpecie, but propofed to be determined, you may feign an equa- 
tion at pleafure, that may contain its general nature; and af- 
fume this to denote it, as if it was given; that from its af- 
fumption you fome way arrive at equations, by which the af 
fumptions may be determined, 

What remains of the doétrine and practice of ¢ 
lates to their reduction to the loweft and fimple{t terms, the 


ations, Ye- 


better to come at the value of the unknown quantity in the 
egitation ; and their geometrical conftruction. See Repuc- 
TION of equations. 

Extrattion of the roots of EQUATIONS. See ExTRACTION of 
roots of equations. ; ; 

Con/iruétion of EQUATIONS. See ConsTRUCTION of eguations, 
and Curve. 

Gonverfion of EQUATIO See ConvERSION. 


Adfetted EQUATION. ADFECTED. 
See the articles 


Pminential EQu ation. EMINENTIAL. 
Exponential EQUATION, EXPoNENTIAL. 
Tranfoendental Equations. See TRANSCENDENTAL, 
EQuarion of time, in aftronomy, denotes the difference be- 
tween mean and apparent time; or the reduction of the appa 
rent unequal time, or motion of the fun, ora planet, to equa- 
ble and mean time, or motion. 
Time is only meafured by motion; and as time, in it felf, 
flows ever equably ; to meafure it, fuch a motion muft be 
ufed as is equable, or which always proceeds at the fame 
rate. 
The motion of the fun is what is commonly ufed for this 
purpofe ; as itis the mofteafy to be obferved > "yet it wants the 
great qualification ofa chronometer, which is equability. In 
effect, the aftronomers find that the fun’s apparent motion is 
no ways equal, that he now and then flackens his pace, and 
afterwards quickens it again: and confequently, equal time 
cannot be meafured thereby. See Sun. 
Hence, the time which the fun’s motion fhews, called the ap- 
parent time, becomes different from the true and equable 
time, wherein all the celeftial motions are to be eftimated, and 
accounted, 
This inequality of time is thus accounted for: the natural, or 
folar day is meafured, not, properly, by one entire revolution 
of the equinoctial, or 24 equinoctial hours; but by the time 
which paffes while the plane of a meridian paffing through 
the centre of the fun, does, by the earth’s converfion round 
its axis, return again to the fun’s centre: whith is the time 
between one mid-day and the next. 
Now, had the earth no other motion but that round its axis ; 
all the days would be precifely equal to each other, and to the 
time of the revolution of the equinoétial: but the cafe is 
otherwife ; for while the earth is turning round its axis, it is 
likewife proceeding forward in its orbit, So that when 4 
meridian has compleated a whole revolution from the fun’s 
centre, its plane has not yet arrived at the fun’s centre again: 
as will appear from the figure. 
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Let the fun be S (Tab. Affronom, fig. 50.) and let AB be a 
portion of the ecliptic : let the line MD, reprefent: any-me- 
ridian, whofe plane produced, pafles through the: fun when 
the earth is in A. Let the earch proceed in its\orbit, and'in 
making one revolution round. its axis, Jet itarrive at Bs. then, 
will the Meridian M.D be in the pofition md parallel. to the 
former MLD 5 and confequently thishas not yet pafled through 
the fun, nor have the inhabitants under that meridian, yet had 
their mid-day. But the meridian.d.m, muft ftill proceed with 
its angular motion, and. defcribe the angle d B.f before its 
plane can pafs through the fun, 
Hence it appears, thatthe folar days are all longer than the 
time of one revolution of the earth round its axis. 

However, were the planes.of all the meridians perpendicular 
to the plane of the earth’s orbit ; and did the earth proceed 
with an equal motion in its orbit ; the angle dB £ would. be 
equal to the angle BSA, and the arches A fand.A B wou'd be 
fimilar : confequently, the times would be always equal; the 
arch A B, and the angle dB f,.of the fame quantity; all the 
folar days equal to each other 5. and the apparent and real time 
agree, 
But, as it is, neither of thofe is the cafe: for the earth does 
not proceed in .its orbit, with an equable motion; .but in its 
aphelion,. defcribes.a lefs arch, and in its perihelion a greater, 
in the fame time. befide, that, the planes of the meridians, 
are not perpendicular to the ecliptic, but, to. the equator. 
Confequently, the time of the angular motion.d Bf which 
isto beadded tothe entire reyolution inorder to make a whole 
day, is not always of exactly the fame,quantity. 

‘The fame will be found, if fetting afide the confideration of 
the real motion of the earth, we confider the apparent mo- 
tion of the funinlieu thereof; as being whatwemeafure timeby. 
On this principle we obferve, that the day not only includes 
the time of one reverfion of the globe on its axis, but is in- 
creafed by fo much as anfwers to that part of the fun’s 
motion, performed in that time. For when that part of the 
equincctial, which, with the fun, was at the meridian yetter- 
day at noon, is come thitheragain to-day ; it is no noons 
the fun»not being now at the place where he yelterday was, 
but gone forward near a degree more or le! And this addi- 
tament above the 24 equinoctial hours is upon a double 
account unequal, 

1°, In that the fun, by reafon of his apogee and perigee, 
does not at all times of the year difpatch an equal arch of the 
ecliptic in one day; but greater arches near the perigzeum, 
which is about the middle of December ; and Jeffer nearer the 
apogzeum, which is about the middle of June. 
In that though the fun fhould always moye equably in 
the ecliptic, yet equal arches of the ecliptic do not in all parts 
of the zodiac, anfwer to equal arches of the equator, by 
which we are toeftimate time ; by reafon fome parts thereof, 
as the two folftitial points, lie nearer to a parallel .pofition 
to the equinoétial than others, e. gr. thofe about the equi- 
noctial points, where the ecliptic and equinoélial interfect, 
Whereupon an arch of the ecliptic, near the folftitial points, 
anfwers to a greater arch of the equinoétial, than an arch 
equal thereto near the equinoétial points. 

The apparent motion of the fun to the eaft, then, being une- 
qual; the natural and apparent days are no ways proper to 
be applied to meafure the coeleftial motions, which have no 
dependance on that of the fun, 

And hence aftronomers have been obliged to invent other 
days for the ufe of their ca culations: thofe others are equal ; 
and area mean between the fhorteft and longeft of the unequal 
ones. 
Thele are had by confidering the number of hours in the 
whole revolution of the fun in the ecliptic, and dividing the 
whole time into as many equal partsas there are hours, 24 of 
which conititute the day: and this reduction of the days con- 
ftitutes the eguation of natural days. : 
Confequently, computing thofe motions, according to’ equal 
time, it is neceflary to turn that time back again into appa 
rent time, that they may correfpond to obfervation: On 
the contrary, any phenomenon being obferved, the apparent 
time thereof muft be converted into equal time, to “have it 
correfpond with the times marked in the aftronomical tables. 
As wedo not know of any body in nature that moves equ 
bly; »yet fuch a motion is alone proper to’ meafure equal 
days and hours : it has been thought fit to imagine fome body, 
e: gr. aftar, moving in the equator, eaftwaid; and ‘never 
quickening, or flackening its, pace, but going through’ the 
equator in precifely the fame time, as the fun finifhes his pe- 
riod in the ecliptic. 

The motion of {uch a ftar will reprefent equal time ; and its 
diurnal motion in the equator, will be 59'8"; the fame as 
the mean, or equated motion of the fun in the ecliptic. Con- 
fequently,, the mean or equable day, is determined by théar- 
rival of this ftar at.the meridian; and is equal to the time 
wherein the whole circumference of the equator, or: 260°, 
pafs the meridian, and 59’ 8"more. Which addition af <9 
8" remaining,always)the fame, thefe. mean or equated days 
will be conftantly equal, 


2°. 
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Since then the fun goes unequally eaftwards with refpeét to 
the equator ; it will formetimes arrive at the meridian fooner 
‘than this imaginary ftar, and fometimes later : the difference 
is the difference between true and apparent time: which 
difference is known by’ having the place of the imaginary 
ftar in the equator ; and the point of the equator which comes 
to the meridian with the fun. For the arch intercepted.be- 
tween them, being converted into time, fhews the difference 
between: equal and apparent time, which, as before, is called 
the equation of time. 

The equation of time then, may be defined, the time that 
flows while the arch of the equator intercepted between the 
point determining the right afcenfion of the fun, and the place 
of the imaginary ftar, paffes the meridian: as Tycho, 
and, after him, Street, ftate it; it is the difference between 
the fun’s true longitude, and his right afcenfion. 

To Equare folar days, that is, to convert apparent. into mean 
time, and mean into apparent time.—1°. If the fun’s right al- 
cenfion be equal to his mean motion, the imaginary and true 
Jun will pafs the meridian at the fame time : confequently, the 
true coincides with the apparent time. 
2°. If the right afcenfion be greater than the mean motion, 
fubtract the latter from the former; and turning the diffe- 


rence into folar time, either fubtract it from the apparent 
time, to find the mean time: or add it to the mean time to 
find the apparent. 

3°. Laftly, if the right afcenfion be lefs than the mean mo- 
tion, fubtract the former from the latter, and turning the dif- 
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ference into folar time, either add it to the apparent time; to 
find the mean time; or fubtraét it from the mean time to find 
the apparent. 

This method of equation obtains, if the calculus be progtet- 
five; ifit be retrograde, that is, if the time be reckoned back- 
wards, the operation muft be juft the reverfe, 

This doétrine of the inequality and eguation of natural days, 
is not only of ufe in aftronomical computations, but alfo in 
the adjufting and direéting of clocks, watches, and other 
time-keepers: hence we fee, why a pendulum, or other 
movement, which meafures equal time, does not keep pace 
with the fun, which meafures apparent time; but is fome- 
times before, and fometimes later than the fame. Whence; 
fuch automata ahd fun-dials, are neceflarily found almoft per- 
petually at variance. * 

‘The variations of the two kinds of tite, are exhibitéd in the 
following table, for every day throughout the year. It is bor- 
rowed from Mr, Flamfteed ; one part of whofe praife it is, 
that he was the firft who fully demonftrated and cleared this 
inequality of natural days: though others, and even Ptolemy, 
had a partial notion of it. 

The ufe of the table is obvious: a clock or watch, 
that is to be kept to true or equal time, muft be fo 
fnanly shinutes and feconds fafter or flower thai a fun- 
dial, as is afligned in the table, for the refpeétive day = 
or, if you would have it go by the fun-dial, it goes well, if 
it fains or lofes each day the number of minutes and feconds 
in the table: 
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Abfolute Equation. See the article ABsoLUTE. 

Equation of the centre, called alfo prothapharefis, and total 
profthapherefis ; is the difference between the true and mean 
place of a planet ; or the angle made by the lines of the true 
and mean place; or, which amounts to the fame, between 
the mean and equated anomaly. 
The motions of the fun and moon, are affected with various 
inequalities ; whence arifes the neceflity of fo many egiations. 
From thefe inequalities, the moon’s place became exceeding 
difficult to be determined 3 to remove which difficulty, is the 
great defign of Sir Iaac Newton's new Theory of the Moon ; 
wherein we are furhifhed with eguations for all the inequalities 
of the mean motion, The principal of thefe are, 

Annual Equations of the mean mation of the fun and moon, and 
of the apogee and nodes of the moan. 
The annual equation of the fun’s centre being given, the 
three other correfponding annual equations will be alfo given ; 
and therefore a table of that will ferve for all. For if the an- 
nual equation of the {un’s centre be taken from thence, for 
any time, and be called P; and let #, P=Q, Q+ HQ 
=R,i P=D, D+ 4,D=E; and D— £ D=2 
F + then - the annual equation of the mgon’s mean mo- 

oL. i, 


tion for that time be R, that of the apogee of the moon will 
be E, and that of the fode F. 
Only obferve, that if the equation of the fun’s centre be re- 
quired to be added; then the eguation of the moon’s mean 
motion muft be fubtraéted, that of her apogee muff be added, 
and that of the node fubduéted. And on the contrary, if the 
equation of the fun’s centre were to be fubduéted, the moon’s 
equation mutt be added, the eguation of her apogee fubduéted, 
and that of her node added. 
There is alfo an equation of the moon’s mean motion, depending 
on the fituation of her apogee in refpeét of the fun 3 which is 
gréateft, when the moon’s apogee is in an oGant with the 
un 5 and is nothing at all, when it is in the quadratures, or 
fyaygies. This equation, when greateft, and the fun in peri- 
geo, is 3 min. 56 feconds. But if the fun be in apogeo, it 
will never be above 3 min. 34 feconds, At other diftances 
of the fun from the earth, this eguation, when greateft, is re- 
ciprocally as the cube of that diftance. But when the moon’s 
apogee is any where but in the o€fants, this egvation grows 
lefs, and is moftly at the fame diftance between the earth and 
fun, as the fine of the double diftance of the moon’s apogee, 
from the next quadrature or fyzygy, to the radius, This is 
to be added to the moon’s motion, while her apogee pafles 
3Uxu from 
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from.a quadrature with the fun to afyzygy 3 but is to befub- 
ttracted from it, while the apogee moves from the fyzygy to 
the quadrature. ‘ y : 5 
‘There is, moreover, another equation of the moon's motion, 


3 ’ CT ae ee 
which depends on the afpeét of the n of the moon’s orbit 
his is greateft, when her nodes are 


ifhes quite, when they come to 


with refpect to the fun: and t 
jn o@tants to the fun, and van 
their quadratures or fyzygies. This equatio 
the fine of the double diftance of the node from th 
gy, or quadrature; and at the greateft, is but 47 feconds. 
This muft be added to. the moon’s_mean } 
nodes are pafling from their fyz) with the fun, 8. their 
quadratures with him; but fubftraéted while they pals from 
the .quadratures to the fyzygies. 4 } 
From the {un’s true place take the equated mean motion of 
the lunar apogee, as was above fhewed 5 the remainder will 
be the annual argument of the faid apogee. From whence the 
eccentricity of the m 
gee may be compared. ete 
Excentric EQuaTi See the article EXCENTRIC. 
EQUATOR, or EQUATOR, in aftr onomy and geography, 
a great moveable circle of the fphere, equally diftant from 
the two poles of the world, or having the fame poles with 
thofe of the world. 
Such is the circle DA, (Zab, Afronom, 
ing P and Q.—It is called the equator 
fun is therein, the days and nights are 
js called the equin il; and when drawn on maps and pla- 
nifpheres, the eg 
Every ‘point of the eguato 
poles of the world ; whence it follow ; 
vides the {phere into two hemifpheres, in one of whic. 
northern, and in the other the fouthern pole. 
By the pall 
meridian, its 
frequent occafion for the conyerfion of de 
for there-converiion of parts of time 


Ton 18 proportional to 
e next fyzy- 


motion, while the 


7. 52.) its poles be- 
by reafon when the 
equal ; whence alfo it j 


inoétial line, or fimply the line | 
is a quadrant’s diftance from the} 


that the eguator di- 
is the 


equal or mean time is eftimated: hence we h 
es of the equator 


into time; and, again, 
into degrees, or parts of the equato 
For performance whereof, we fubjoin the following table ; 
wherein are exhibited the a uator, which pafs 
the meridian in the feveral hours, minutes, 
or mean time. 


ches of the eq 


ic. of equated, 


Converlion of Paris of the quater into time, and 
vice ver/a. 
Deg.of| Hour. [Deg. off I 
sae 3 Jeg 
wat. Min. |Equat | 
Min, U 
Sec: Ill 
pois iley  Neeeeiee 
Third, IV 
I ° ra | ea 15 I Onns5 
2 ° 8 Ab vce 39° 2, oO | 30 
3 o | 32 Bi! fre: 3 © | 45 
4: ° 16 4 6 4 I ° 
5 {o} Coxe Fa | POR a 5 bg 1S 
10 ° 40 6 6 I | 30 
15 I fe) 9 Io 2 30 
30 2 ° 12 20 5 fC) 
60 4 o |) 15 32, 7 43° 
90 6 o || 18 40 10 | 0 
180 12 of} 2t () 12..|..30 
360 24. | o |! 24 60 is ° 
380 ee 


The ule of the table is obvious; fuppofe, e. gr. it were re- 


quired to turn 19° 137" of the equator into time: againft 
15 deg. in the firft column, we have 150’ 00”: againit 4 | 
inft 3} 


deg. we have 16’ 0%: againit ro minutes, 40": age 
‘e inft 5 feconds, we have 0” 20”: and 


minutes, 12” 0”: a 
againft 2 feconds, 8’: which added together, give 1° 16’ 
? 


it were required to find how many degrees, 
&c. of the equator, anfwer to 23 hours 25 min. 


17 fec. andg thirds, Againft 21> in the fourth column of; 


the table you have 315° : againft 2 hours, 32° : againft 20’, 

30": againft 5 fec. 1° 15” 0°" : againft 
2 fec. 30" o”’: againft 6 thirds, 130" : which added toge- 
ther give 351° 19° 17" 15". 
levation, or altitude of the EQUATOR, isan arch of a ver- 
1 the ho- 


rizon. 
The ele 1 of the equator, with that of the pole, is always 
equal to a quadrant. 
EQUERY *, or Ecuny, a grand ftable, or lodge for horfes 
with all the conveniences thereof ; as ftalls, mx 


JEquery, ofcu 


he moon, and the fecond equation of her apo- 


5 Z : y 
S. - tranfits of arches of the eguater over the me Ray 
pai : 74 | EQUES Auratus, is uted to f 
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*® The word is formed from’ the French e/curie, which fignifies 
the fame'thing. Some, again, derive e/curie from the Latixi 
feuria, which not only denotes.a place for beaits to be. pur 
up in, but alfo a grange, or bam. . But a more probable 
derivation is from. eguile;. a fiable for hhorfes,, of eguus, 
horfe, 

Some hold that the word fable, in propriety, relates only to 
bullocks, cows, fheep, hogs, Ge, And eguery to horfes, 
mules, &e. 

A fimple equery, is that provided for one row of horfes: A 
double equery, that provided fortwo, witha paflage in the 
middle, or two paflages ; the horfes being placed head to head : 
as in the little eguery at Verfailles, 

Under equery are fometimes alfo comprehended the lodgings, 
and apartments, of the egueries, grooms, pa 
r, isalfo an officer, who has the care, and ma- 
nagement of the horfes of a king, or prince, 

QuERIES, or EqueRrrizs, popularly called Querrizs, 
are particularly ufed among us, for officers of the king’s 
les ; five in number, who when his majefty goes abroad, 
ride in the leading coach ; are in waiting one at a timemonth- 
ly, and have a table with the gentlemen ufhers during the 
time, t 
They ufed to ride on horfe-back by the coach-fide,, when the 
king travelled; but that being more expenfive to them, 
than neceflary to the fovereign, it ha 
fiable have that a 
g, and breaking the faddle horf 
king’s riding. 


been | difcontinued. 


employed in managi 
ng them for the 


prepari 


Thele are two in number; whereof one is, or always fhould 
be, in clofe waiting at court; and when his majefty rides, 
holds theftirrup, whilft the 


fter of the horfe, or one of the 

{ts in mounting him 3. and when 

y attend him, 

nify a knight batchelor ; ¢alled 
| 


ights mig 


equeries, in his abfence, ai 
ty rides, they ufu 


his maje 


auratus, g. d. gilt, becaufe anciently none but k 


t 


gild or beautify their armour, or other habiliments of war, 

with gold. 
In law, this term is not ufed; but, inftead of it, 
fometimes ¢ 
EQUESTRIS *, EquesTRIAN, a term chiefly ufed in the 
phrafe, eque/trian fla which fignifies a ftatue reprefenting 
a perfon mounted on horfe-back, 4 
* The word is formed of the Latin, egues, knig 

of eguus, horle. 

The fortuna equeffris, in ancient Rome, was a ftatue of tt 
goddefs on horfe-back.—We fometimes alfo fay, 


les; and 


EQuestRIAN order, among the Romans, fignified the order of 
knights, or eguites. 

EQUIANGULAR, or AQuIANGULAR, in geometry, 
is applied to figures, whofe angles are all equal. See ANGLE. 
A fquare is an equiangular figuie. See SguarE.—All equi- 
lateral triangles are alfo eguiangular. 
When the three angles of one triangle, are feverally equal to 
the three angles of another triangle; fuch triangles are alfo 
faid to be equiangular. 

EQUICRURAL, or Equrcruran, Tric 
more ufually call an Ifofceles, See Isoscz 

EQUICULUS, Equurzvus, or Equus minor, a conftella- 
tion of the northern hemifphere. See EquuLeus, 

EQUIDIFFERENT, or A.quipIFFERENT, in arith- 

If in a feries of three quantities, there be the fame 

difference between the firft and fecond, as between the fecond 

and third, they are faid to be continually eguidifferent : but 
if in a feriés of four quantities, there be the fame difference be- 
tween the firft and fecond, as between the third and fourth, 
they are {aid to be difcretely eqz 

Thus, 3, 6, 7, and 10, aredifcretely eguidifferent ; and 3, 

6, and g, continually eguidifferent. 

EQUIDISTANT, or A:quipisranT, in geometry, aterm 
of relation between two things, which are every where at 
an equal, or the fame, diftance from each other... See D1- 
STANCE. 

Thus parallel lines are faid to be eg 
approach nor recede. 

EQUILATERAL, or qQuiLaTERAL, isapplied toany thing 
whofe fides are all equal 
Thus, an equilateral triangle, is that whofe fides are all of 
equal length.—In an equilateral triangle, all the angles are 
likewife equal. 

All regular polygons, and regular bodies, are equilateral. See 
Porycon, REcunar, &c. 

EQuiraTeraL Lyperbela, is that wherein the conjugate axes, 
as AB, and DE, are equal. —Tab. Conics, fig. 20. 

Hence, as the parameter isa third proportional to the conjugate 
axes, it is alfo equal thereto. Confequently, if in the equatior 
y2=sb x-+bx*:a, we make b=a; the equation y*= 


le, is what we 


fant, as they neither 


2, defines the nature of an equilateral hyperbola. See 


EQUILIBRIUM, or A.QUILIBRIUM, in mechanics, aterm 
implying an exact equality of weight between two bodies, 
compared with each other, 

A balance is in equilibrio, when the two ends are fo exactly 
poifed, that neither of them afcends or defcends, but both re- 
tain their parallel pofition to the horizon, From this cir- 
cumftance the word is originally taken ; as being'a compound 
of eguus, equal, and libra, balance,-Whence we frequently 
ufe the word balance in lieu thereof. 

The equilibrium of fluids makes a confiderable part of the doc- 
trine of hydroftatics. See Frurp, 

Equicisrivm, is alfo ufed figuratively on other occafions, A 
painter muft take care to obferve the equilibrium of his figures, 
z.e. difpofe them well on their centre of gravity, that they 
may not feem ill fupported, or ready to tumble. 

Thus, ¢. gr. if onearm be moving forward, the other muft 
be proportionably backward, to poife the figure. 

In a picture, there fhould always be an equilibrium between 
one part and another: that is, the objects are to be diftributed 
fo, as to balance, and contraft each other; and not too many, 
e. gr. be crowded on one fide, and the other left bare. 

EQUIMULTIPLE, in arithmetic and geometry, is applied 
to fimple magnitudes, when multiplied equally, 7. e, by equal 
quantities, or multiplyers, 

Thus, taking A as many times as B; or multiplying them 
equally, there will {till remain the fame ratio between the 
magnitudes thus multiplied, as between the primitive magni- 
tudes before multiplication. 

Now, thofe magnitudes, thus equally multiplied, are called 
equimultiples of the original ones A and B: whence we fay, 
that egurmultiples have the fame ratio as the fimple quantities, 
In arithmetic, wegenerally ufe the term equimultiples for num- 
bers which contain equaily, or an equal number of times, 
their /ubmultiples. 

Thus 12 and 6 are eguimultiples of their fubmultiples 4 and 2; 
inafmuch as each of them contains its /ubmultiple three times, 

-EQUINA Sella, See the article Srria, 

EQUINOCTIAL, or AiquinocrTiat, in aftronomy, a 
great and immoveable circle of the {phere under which the 
equator moves in its diurnal motion, 

The equinocial or equinoétial line, is ordinarily confounded 
with the equator ; but there is a difference: the equator be- 
ing moveable, and the eguinoéial immoveable; and the equa- 
tor being drawn about the convex furface of the fphere, but 
the equincétial on the concave furface of the magnus orbis. 
The equinodtial is conceived, by fuppofing a femi-diameter 
of the fphere, produced through a point of the equator, 
and there, by the rotation of the {phere about its axis, de- 
feribing a circle on the immoveable furface of the primum 
mobile, 

Whenever the fun, in his progrefs through the ecliptic, 
comes to this circle, it makes equal. days and nights all 
around the globe: as then rifing due eaft, and fetting due 
weft, which he never does at any other time of the year. 
And hence the denomination, from veguus, and nox, night ; 
quia equat diem noth. 

The equinoéfial, then, is the circle which the fun defcribes, 
or appears to defcribe, at the time of the equinoxes; that is, 
when the length of the day is every where equal to that of the 
night : which happens twice per annum. See Equinox, 

Equinocriat, in geography. See the article EQuaTor. 
People who live under this circle, by geographers and naviga- 
tors called the /ine, have their days and nights conftantly equal, 
And at noon, the fun is in their zenith; and therefore cafts no 
Shadow. 

From this circle, is the declination, or latitude of places, ac- 
counted in degrees of the meridian. 

EquinoctTiaL Points, are the two points wherein the equator 
and ecliptic interfe&t each other.—The one, being in the firft 
point of aries, is called the vernal; and the other in the firft 
point of libra, the autumnal point. 

Equinocrrat Colure, is that pafling through the eguinoéial 

See CoLurg, 


points. 
wage tect eae Dial, is that whofe plane lies parallel to the 
equinoctial, See Draw. 
Equtnoctrar Hours, Howr. 
Equrnocriar Line, ge the atte. § Line. 
EqurinocTiat Orient, ORIENT. 


EQUINOX, or Aquinox, in aftronomy, the time when 
the fun enters one of the equinodtial points. 
The time when he enters the vernal point is particularly de- 
nominated the verna/; and that when he enters the autumnal 
point, the autumnal equinox, 
‘The equinoxes happen when the fun is in the eguinodial cir- 
cle; when, of confequente, the days are equal to the nights 
throughout the world, which is the cafe twice a year: viz. 
about the roth of March, and the rath of September, the 
firft of which is the vernal, and the fecond the autumnal equi- 
nox. 
As the fun’s motion is uncqual, that is, fometimes fwifter, 


and fometimes flower, {from the caufes already explaitied tri 


der the article EQuat1on) it comes to pafs chat there 
about eight days more! from the vernal, to thelau 


The difference of which is 74. f 
The fun bei continually advaheing forwards in t tic, 
and gaining a degree every day ;) he makes no ftay in the 
equinodtial points, but the moment he arrives in them, healfo 
leaves them. 

Ofcourfe, therefore, though the day the fin enters the equi- 
noétial point, is called the equinox, as being reputed equal td 
night ; yet is not it p cifely fo, unlefS the fun enter'the equa- 
tor at mid-day. For if the fumrifing fhould enter the vernal 
equinox, at fetting, he will have departed from vit, and’ have 
got northwards about 12’: confequently, | that day will be 
fomewhat longer than 12 hours, and the night proportionably 
fhorter. 


xes, 7. e, themoment in which the fun 
enters the equator, is found by obfervation; the latitude of the 
place of the obfervation being given. 

Thus, in the equinoGial day, or near it, take the juft) me- 
ridian altitude of the fun; if this be equatto the altitude of 
the equator, or the complement of the latitude, the fun is that 
very moment in the equator.. If it be not equal,’ the diffe= 
rence is the fun’s declination. ‘The next day oblerve the 
meridian altitude as before; and find his declination : if the 
declination be of different kinds, iz. the one north, ‘and the 
other fouth, the e¢zinox has happened in the interval-of time 
between them, Otherwile, the fun has either not entered 
the equinoétial, or had paffed it at firft:. From thefetwo ob- 
fervations, a trigonometrical calculus gives the time of the 
equinox. 
Tt is found by obfervation, that the equinoétial points, and all 
the other points of the ecliptic, are continually moving back- 

yard, orinantecedentia, that is, weftward, ‘This retrograde 
motion of the equinoétial points, is that famous and difficult 
phenomenon, called the preceffion of the equinoxes, See Pae- 
CESSION of the equinoxes. 

Equinus Venter. See VentER Equinus, 

EQUIPAGE, in navigation. See Carw, . 

EQUIPOLLENCE, in logic, is when there is an equivalence 
between any two or more terms, or propofitions; i.e. wher 
they fignify one and the fame thing, though they exprets it 
differently.—Such propofitions, &c. are faid to be equipollent; 
See EquivaLEnr, 

EQUIPPE’, in: heraldry, , expreffes a cavalier equipped, 2. e: 
armed at all points, 

EQUITY, Aiqurras, denotes juttice, or right mitigated and 
tempered by the confideration of particular circumflances ; or 
a correction, and abatement of the feverity of fomelaw 3 or a 
temperament, which, without being unjuft, abates the rigour 
of fome juft Jaw. 

This is what the Greeks call exseimee. — The utmost feverity 
of a good law, is frequently contrary to juftice ; it fhould al- 
ways have eguity for its rule, and guide, Summum jus, fepe 
Summa injuria. 
The foundation of eguity, is not, that there is any miftake in 
the Jaw ; but that the law was laid down univerfally 5 by rea- 
fon all circumftances could not be confidered, or taken in-un- 
der one law, 
Lquity, therefore, is not fo much a correétion of a law, as ant 
amendmeht ; not yet fo properly an amendment of the law it 
felf, 2s of foe conclufion arifing from its being ill underftood, 
or ill applied. 
In this itis diftinguifhed froma di/penfation, which takes a- 
way the obligation of the law in fome particular cafe; whereas 
a correction does not take away any thing of the obligation; 
but only fhews in.what fenfe that is to be taken, 14 there 
fhould be imagined any obligation, where there is,none, 
For an inftance, fuppofe it an exprefslawy. that the city being 
now befet with an enemy, the gates be all fhut; and fuppole 
it fall out, that the enemy is then in purfuit after fome of the 
citizens by whom it is defended; {o that it would be highly 
prejudicial thereto, not to.pen them the gates: equity here 
decrees the gatesito be opened, contrary to the exprels word 
of the law. 
Thom, Aquinas propofesanother inftance : fuppofe itlaw, that 
whoever refufes to reftore what had been committed in. truft 
to him, thall pay a grievous mulét; and {uppofe fome perfor 
refufeto reftore a {word left with him, to a mad-man. This 
cafe is comprehended in the fenfe and intendment of the laws 
though not in the words thereof, And the legiflator bimielt, 
if he were prefent, would except it. guity, therefore, muft 
here ftep in, to corres or fupply the defect of the judge, and 
acquit the man of the nl, i 
n 


fh this view, eguity is of two kinds, and thofe of contrary 
effets, the one abridges, and takes from the letter of the 
law; and the other enlarges, and adds thereto: 

The firft is defined, the correction of a law, smade generally 
in that part wherein it fails: as, fuppofe a ftatute made, 
*© That whofoever does fuch a thing, fhall bea felon, or fuf- 
fer death”? yet if a mad-man, or an infant, who hath no 
diferetion, do the fame, he fhall neither be afelon, nor fuffer 
death, 

The other is defined, an extenfion-of the words of the law, to 
cafes which are not exprefled, which yet come under the fame 
reafon 5 fo that, when- one thing is enacted, all other things, 
which are of the like degree, are fo too. 

"Thus the ftatute which ordains, that in a¢tion of debt againft 
executors, he who appears by diftrefs fhall anfwer; extends 
by equity, to adminiftrators : and fuch of them as fhall appear 
firft by diftrefs, fhall anfwer, by the equity of the faid act: 
quia funt in equali genere. 

EquiTy isalfo ufed for the virtue of juftice. See Justice. 

Equity, inour laws, &. is alfo frequently ufed for the court 

of chancery, where controverfies are fuppofed to be deter- 
mined, according to the exact rules of equity and confcience, 
by mitigating the rigour of the common law. 
Aequitas fequitur legem, is an old maxim in law; but from the 
great increale of fuits in chancery, fome have thought fit to 
give it this conftru@tion, that in all caufes after a man has been 
at law, he muft go to eguity. 

EQUIVALENT, is underftood of fomething that is equal in 
value, force, or effect to another. 

Equivalence is of various kinds, in propofitions, in terms, and 
in thing's. 

EquivaLen® Zerms are, where feveral words that differ in 
found, have yet one and the fame fignification : as, every body 
was there, and no body was abfent ; nthil non, and omne. 

Equrarent Things, are either moral, phyfical, ot ftatical.— 
Moral, as when we fay, that the commanding or advifing a 
murther, isa guilt eguivalent to that of the murtherer.—Phy- 
fical, as when a man, who has the ftrength of two men, is 
faid to be equivalent to two men.— Statical, whereby a Jefs 
weight becomes of equal force with a greater, by having its 
diftance, from thecentre,  increafed. 

EQUIVOCAL, Equivocum, denotes a word, or expref- 
fion that is dubious, and ambiguous; or that may have feve- 
sal fenfes, one true, and another falfe. 

Equivocal terms antwer to-what are otherwile called bomonyma, 
or homonymous terms. 
Such is the word emperor, which is both the name ofadignity, 
the proper name of a perfon,; and the name of a plant. So 
alfo the Latin gallus, which ftands indifferently for a cock, 
and a Frenchman. 
In thefe cafes one word denotes diverfe conceptions, one word 
diverfe things: whence that common definition of equivacals 
in the {chools, quorum nomen eff commune, ratio vero effentia 
fecundum illud nomen diverfa. 
Philofophers diftinguith eguivecals, into aéfive and paffive 5 or 
e@quivoca equivocantia, and equivocata, 
Aquivoca equivocantia, or thofe that denominate and fignify 
things, are words common to feveral things in a very different 
fignitication, 2. e. to feveral things which have a fimilar ef 
fence, correfpondent to the fimilar denomination. #. gr. 
The word taurus, which ftands for a fign, a mountain, and 
an animal; and in one fignifies a lowing animal ; in another, 
a heap of ftones and earth ; and in the third, a conftellation, 
or fyftem of ftars. 

uivoca equivocata, or thofe that are called or denominated ; 
are the things fignified by ambiguous names, e, gr.a fign, a 
mountain, and an animal, Which laft fpecies of equivoeals 
alone Ariftotle feems to have had in view in his definition, 
which agrees to thefe, and thefe only, 

EquivocaL Aion. AcTIoN. 

Equivocar Caujfe. Cause. 

Equivocatr Generation, is a method of produeing animals and 
plants, not by the ufual way of coition between male and fe- 
male, but by I know not what plaftic power, or virtue in the 
fun, &r. 

Thus infects, maggots, flies, fpiders, frogs, &c, have ufually 
been fuppofed to be produced by equivocal generation, i. e. by 
the heat of the fun warming, agitating and impregnating the 
duft, earth, mud, and putrifed parts of animals, 

This method of generation, which we alfo call /pontaneous, 
was commonly aflerted and believed among the ancient philo- 
fophers: but the moderns, from more and better obfervations, 
unanimoufly reje& it, and hold that all animals, nay and ve- 
getables too, are univocally produced, that is, from parent ani- 
mals, and vegetables of the fame fpeeies and denomination. 

Tt were a thing, one would imagine, fufficient to difcredit the 

Ariftotelian, or rather the Egyptian doétrine of eguivacal ge- 

neration, to find flies, frogs, lice, &c, to be male and female ; 

and accordingly to engender, lay eggs, &c. 

‘To imagine that any of thofe creatures could be fpontane- 

oufly produced, efpecially in fo romantic a manner, as in, 


“4 


i See the article. 


E QU 


the clouds, as they particularly thought frogs, were, and’ that? 
they dropped down in fhowers of rain, were, certainly, high- 
ly unphilofophical. 
Yet fome, evento this'day, credit the ftories .of . raining of 
frogs ; and, among the reft, the very curious and learned Dr. 
Lifter, feems inclined to the opinion: inftancing in’ frogs, 
found on the leads of the Jotd Afton’s gatehoule at Tixel in 
Staffordfhire, which he imagines came there by fome fuch 
means, But we may make a judgment of this, and a hundred: 
the like reports to be met with in. confiderable authors, from 
fome other the like relations that have been better inquired 
into. Such are feveral reports of the raining millet-feed,. 
wheat, whitings, &e. An account of which, with the 
grounds of the deceit, fee under Rain and SHoweR. 
The doétrine of equivocal generation we call an Egyptian doce 
trine, as having, in all probability, had its rife in Egypt, to 
falve the hypothefis of the original produétion of men, and 
other animals, out of the earth, by the help of the fiin’s heat. 
To prove which, the Egyptians, as Diodorus Siculus obferves, 
produce this obfervation ; that about Thebes, when the earth 
is moiftened by the Nile, and afterwards impregnated by the 
intenfe heat of the folar rays, an innumerable {warm «if hice; 
do come forth: whence he infers, that all kinds of animals 
might equally have arifen out of the earth at the beginning of 
things. And from thefe, bifhop Stillingfleet takes the other 
writers and adherents, to the doctrine of equivocal generatisny 
Mela, Pliny, Ovid, to have borrowed the hypothefis, 
without enquiring into its truth, | Detham’s Phy. Theol. lib. 
IV. ¢. 15. 


EQUIVOCATION, AiquivocatTio, the ufing a term, 


or expreffion, that has a double fignification. 

Equivocations are expedients to fave telling the truth, and yet 
without telling a lye for the matter, Fhe fathers are great 
patrons of eguzvocations, and mental refervations ; holding, 
that the ufe of fuch fhifts, and ambiguities, isin many cafes 
allowable. 

St, Augutftin, particularly, is reproached with endeavouring tor 
vindicate Haac for faving his wife from a crime, | by an equi~ 
vocation : tacuit aliquid veri, © non dixit aliquid falfi. To 
advance a dubious propolition, knowing it will be underftood 
in a fenfe different from that you give it in your mind, is an, 
equivocation, and a breach of good faith and fincerity. 


VIVOCATION, in moral theology, is ftri€tly underftood of a 
Qt > Ys ) 


term, or phrafe, with two different fignifications ; the one 
common, and obvious ; the other more unufual, and remote : 
the latter of which being underftood by the fpeaker, but the 
former by the hearers, they conceive fomething different from 
one another. 
Of this we have an inftance in St. John, chap. rx. where 
our Saviour is reprefented as faying, Lazarus fleepeth : for the 
difciples who took the word /leeping in the ufual fignification, 
concluded that Lazarus, whom they had been told was fick, 
began to take reft, and would foon recover ; but Jefus, ufing 
the words in a lefs dire, and ufual fignification, meant that 
Lazarus was dead. 
When the equivogue confifts of feverab words, it is properly 
called an amphibology : of which we bave an inftance in St. 
Jobn, chap. ii, defray this temple, fays Jefus Chrift, ipeaking 
to the Jews, and I will raife it again in three days, 
The lawfulnels of the ule of eguivecations has been greatly 
difputed among the modern cafuifts: many grave authons 
deny that it is allowable to ufe them on any occafion what- 
ever. Their reafon is, that an eguivogue is to all intents and 
purpofes the fame thing with a lye, 
Others, on the contrary, particularly Cabaffut, a divine fa- 
mous among the priefts of the oratory, hold a world of diffe- 
rence between an equivocation and a lye; maintaining that it 
isalways criminal to tell alye; but that thereare fome occafions 
where an eguivocation may be uled innocently: and fuch, in 
effect, is the fentiment of St. Fhomas, St. Antonin, St. Ray- 
mond, and efpecially St. Auguftin, as Fa. Cabaffut feems to 
have demonftrated. Lib. 1V. Theor. de Prax. Fur. Can. 
Edit. Lugd. 1685. cap. 4 
EQUULEUS, or Ecutnus, in antiquity, a kind of rack, 
or engine of torture, ufe for extorting the truth; at firft 
chiefly on flaves, but afterwards turned againft the chriftians, 
The patient’s arms and legs being faftened on the eguilews with 
chords, he was hoifted aloft, and extended in fuch manner, 
that all his bones were diflocated. In this ftate, red hot ‘plates 
were applied to his body ; and he was alfo goaded in the fides 
with an iron forked inftrument, called wagula. 
The eguuleus was of wood, and had holes, at certain diftanc 
with a {crew, by which the criminal was ftretched to the 
fometimes to the 4th or the 5th hole: at interval 


Is the ferew 
was flackened again 5 by which he had fome refpite ; but then 
was he tormented with queftions. 

Hieronymus Magius, when a’ prifoner among the Tu 
wrote an exprefs treatife de Ey and anot 
merely, as it is faid, from his mer > without 
of books. Sigonius had another treati 


a. 


Equutevs, in‘aftronomy, a conftellation of the northern 
hemifphere 3 whofe ftars in Prolemy’s catalogue are 4 ; in 


Tycho’s 4; in Mr. Flamfteed’s 10. ‘The longitudes, lati- 
tudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof are as follow. 
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Equutevs, in the arts. and manufactures. See Horse. 
ERADICATIVE, in medicine. See Rapicar, 
ERANARCHA *, EPANAPXH2, a publick officer among 
the ancient Greeks, _ whofe bufinefs was to prefide over, and 
direét the alms given, and provifions made for the poor. 
* The word,is formed of the Greek, ecaves, alms, con 
vn, command. 
appl gy was properly the adminiftrator, or fteward of 
the poor : when any perfon was reduced to poverty, taken 
captive, or had a daughter to marry, which he could not ef- 
feét for want of money, &c. this officer called an affembly of 
friends and_neighbours, and taxed each, — according to his 
means and eftate, to contribute towards his relief. ‘This is 
what we learn from Corn. Nepos, in his life of Epaminondas, 

ERASED, in heraldry, exprefles any thing that feems violently 
torn off from its proper place.—It is ufed in contra-diftinétion 
to couped, which fignifies a thing clean cut off. —The family 
of Card bears ermine, a denny lion rampant erafed, azure, Ge. 

ERASTIANS, a religious fect, or faction, which arofe in 
England during the time of the civil wars 3_ this called from 
their leader Tho, Eraftus ; whofe diftinguifhing doétrine it 
was, that the church had no right to difcipline, that is, no re- 
gular power to excommunicate, exclude, cenfure, abfolve, 
decree, or the like, k ‘ : 

ERECT Flowers, are fuch as grow upright, without hanging, 
or reclining the head. See Frower. 

Erecr Vifian, See the article Vision. A 

Direét . 

Erecr i Dale om Dials. - See Diats 

ERECTION, the aét of raifing, or elevating a thing, ina 
sight line. : onl 
The ereéting a perpendicular on a line given, is a popular pro- 
blem in. geometry. : i 

The term Erxcrion isalfo ufed figuratively.—As, the eredtion 

of a marquifate into a dutchy 5 bifhopricks can only be erected 
by the king. 
It was anciently the pratice to ered flatues to great men. 
Cato, the cenfor, being afked’why a flatue was not erected 
him? I had rather, fays he, hear that queftion made, than 
hear it afked why a ftatue was eredéted me. 

ERECTION, is particularly ufed in medicine, for the ftate of the 
penis, when {welled, and diftended by the aétion of the muf- 
cles, called eredores. vee 
There is alfo an eredfion of the clitoris, which is performed by 
mufcles provided for that purpofe. See CuiroRis, and 
ERecror, sMaive. ; 

An alteration of , erection, and flaccidity in the Penis, Dr. 
Drake abferves, is of abfolute neceflity : the firft to the per- 
formance of its office ; the fecond for the fecurity of the part. 
Without an. ereé?ion it were impoffible to emit and lodge the 
feed where it ought to be 3. and with a conftant one, almoft 
as impoffible to fecure the part from external injuries. —To 
fay nothing of the lof of inftigation, which, muft be a necef- 
fary confequence of conftant eredfion, 7 
‘The ereétion of the penis, confifts in a diftenfion of its corpo- 
wa cavernofa, by an extraordinary quantity of blood pent up 
therein. aa 
That the blaod is the matter which diftends the penis in erec- 
tion, is evident from abundance of experiments 3 though the 
moft convincing is that of firmly tying the penis of an animal 
(as has been frequently done to a dog) in coitu ; wherein, no- 
thing has been found but blood to diftend it. Hence, in the 
bodies of criminals, that hang long after deathy the penis be- 
comes erzéted 5 the blood, in that pofition, falling to the infe- 
rior parts, and {topping there. ‘ 
By blowing into the blood yeffels of the penis after death, the 
part becomeserec?ed. This was firft difcoveredby Mr. Cowper, 
upon viewing its veins, after he had diftended them with 
wind ; whence it plainly appeared, that the external trunks 
pailed, fome under its fkin only, and fome over the offa pu- 
bis: befide, that a vaft number of other veins on the dorfum 
penis, unite and empty themfelves into one trunk, called vena 
penis, which pafles immediately under a tran{verfe ligament of 
Vor. I. 


ibution, 


EUROS 


the off pubis, whichvis comprefled by theiapproximation of 
the dorfum penis, ‘to the ligamientiof the pubis» This appti- 
cation of the dorfumypenis is effected by-its mufcull directores 
pulling down the cura of the corpora cavernofa penis, which 
are tied up at. their junCture inthe bady of the penis tothe 
os pubis, by:the Jigamentum 'fafpenforium: Nowy this dan- 
not happen to the cavernous body of ithe urethra, by!reafon 
there is no. bone, whofe  pofition cai give rife toa ligament, 
which can have that effect on its veins: wherefore the mul: 
culi acceleratores, embracing the:veins of the bulbido thatok 
fice, though not fo effectually as in: the penis itfelf, 
Accordingly, the glans is notalways perfedtlyidifterided with 
the penis, and it is this pare that foorieft! becomes fuccid ort 
an erection, v 

The blood, by fuch means, being’ precluded from/ its returi, 
the corpora cavernola mutt of neceffity ibecome® diftended, “if 
weconlider their ftru€ture abovesmentioned, with refpect to 
the veins, The arteries; which before:were flaccid; have now 
their trunks alfo diltended,’ and)do omore plentifully import 
blood into the corpora cavernofa, 

But fince it is abfolutely neceflary fome part! of the detained 
blood fhould be fill paffing' off} Je inibecome grumouss/and 
unfit for a reflux ; the vena preputii communicate with thofe 
of the penis it felfi; whereby part of ‘the blood may be re= 
tumed from the penis during its éreé?ion, and give'way' toa 


frefh fupply from the arteries, and preferve the circulationoun= 
interrupted, 


ERECTORES Ciitoridis,in anatomy, a pair of mufeles arifing ; 


from the protuberances of the ifchium, and inferted into 'the 
fpongious body of the clitoris ; which they ferve to ereé in 
coition. 


Erecrores Penis,a pair of mufcles arifing flethy from the pro= 


tuberantes of the ifchium below the beginning of ‘the eaver— 
nous bodies of the yard, into whofe thick membranes they 
are inferted, 

‘Their ufe is to pull the yard upwards towards the os pubis; 
whereby its greateft'vein is comprefled, and the refluent blood 
denied its paflage under thofe bones} which makes’ jt fwell, 
See Enecrion. 


EREMIT, Sce the article Hermrr, 
ERICTHONIUS, in aftronemy, a conftellation, the fame as 


auriga. See AURIGA, 


ERIDANUS, in aftronomy,' a ‘conftellation of ‘the {duthern 


hemifphere; in form of a river, 

The itars in the conftellation eridanus, in Ptolemy’s catalogue 
are 30: in Tycho’s 19: in Mr, Flamfteed’s 69°» the longi- 
tudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof are as follow. 


Names and fituations of oe | Longie. Latitude. nu 
the ftars. 3 South. Ge 
ae Wi veer il lage 
Firft from the turn of the river to Y | 27 43,50] 32,46) 03 4 
the breaft of cétus.) A fecond. 28 17 41 35.32.44 4 
Firlt in the riyer before the breaft % | 4 24 52424 33. 58) 3 
of cetus.) ¥ | 28 40 53138 43 481 6 
BY 7 23 04 11842923708 
5 
¥} 28°59 25138 35.1616", 
Wy 7 31 s8 4 rg vroegap¢g 
Preced. 6 om 44.2345 20 56 
Middle. 4.26 39} 23 Sarg rt 6 
Second before the breaft of cetus, 6 §2,09}23 57.16 5 
10 
Third of thofe following turn of riv. © 25 00139 co Its 4 
Inform. within the lait finus, O it 14144 4c o1 3 
Third before the breatt of cetus. 9 29 25125 SF a2 3 
9 35°13 [20' tg 261 6 
§$ 00°42) 39°09 281% 
ts 
Fourth behind the turn of the river, 5-45 035138992 aaliy 
1430 20.)23) 22 29i[y° 
Fourth before.the breaft of cetus. 13 35 2027 3 
Fifth behind the tarn, 9 S4o3zb39 I 
Preced. of two.informes over the riv. 17,3924 |.48 
20 
12 ¢8 57135 
17,06 37 124 
Fifth before the breaft of cetus, 16 30 56 1238 
roirt’ 36 F205 
V9"30 55h 19 
ag 
Subfeq. and more fouthy 16 2) 


Sixth behind thejturn, 
More fouth. but contiguous to this. 


wo 
ay 
2 
¥ 


30 
Subfeq. inform! over the'river. 
Eighth behind the ctirn, 
In the feeond bend Of the river.“ 


Ninth beyond the turn. 
55 


North, of two beyond the firft bend, 
g3Xx 


ERO 


Names and fituations of | Longit. ) Latitude. | 3 
the flars. 3 South. | «3 
‘Next before the fecond bend, a 5 
South. beyond the firft bend, 4 
Preced, of two beyond the 2dbend. 5 
40 
Preced. in the firft bend. 28 59 47425 O1 OT] § 
Subfeq. beyond the fecond bend. 20 06 1915433 F515 
IB] 1 15 15) 20-91) 274% 16 
1 53 2421-43 5315 6 
1 t2 38] 28 24 50f 5 
45 
1 00 31429 4 
Subfeq. in the fir bend. 2 29 15425 4 
(weft. y | 3 3% 35] 20 5 6 
North. in the 2d bend toward the ~ | 25 08 a4 5° 4 
Small one contiguous to the fabfeq. IT} 2 59 03} 24 
° (in the 1ft bend. | | 
South. in the fecond bend. B]25 32 21h5r start 3 
u © 56 10136 o1 48]3 4 
© 23 41) 41 25 03}3 4 
3 33 10}30 49 18} 6 
3.45 58] 30 28 204 6 
55 
Preced. before the firft bend. j25 24.13] 4 
,30 01 4945 6 
27.13) 6 
24 20| 6 
Middle before the firft bend, 50 40] 5 
60 4 
Small one contiguous to it. 7 c 
7 Ag: 3 
7 O4 
Subfeq. before the firft bend. 8 53 02 48 
‘That next the rife of the river, 10 41 1 
65 
North. in the rife of the river to- 19 57 20 
wards Orion’s leg.) IL 23 
South. in the rife of the river. TE] 10 55 A f° 


ERIGENS Penis, See Erector Penis 

ERMIN, or Ermine, in heraldry, denotes a white field, o 
fur, powdered, or interfperfed with black {pots. See Fur. 
It is fuppofed to reprefent the fkin of an animal, of the fame 
denomination ; which fome will have a water-rat, others a 
fort of weazle, and others an armenian mc In effect, 
there is no anima) whofe fkin naturally correfponds to the he- 
yald’s ermine. 
The animal:is milk white 5. and fo far is it from fpots, that 
the tradition has it, he will rather die, or be taken, than it 
will fully its whiten Whence its fymbolical ufe, 
But white fkins having for many ages been ufed f 
of the robes of ma giftrates, and great men; the furriers, at 
length, to add to ‘their beauty, “ied to few bits of the black 
tails of thofe creatures upon the white fins ; to render them 
the more confpicuous, Which alteration was introduced into 
armoury. See Zab. Herald, fig. 57. 
‘The fable {pots in ermine are not of any determinate number, 
but they may be more or lefs, at the pleafure of the painter or 


furrier, 
ERMIN A CrofsExminr’, is a crofs compofed of four 
lac sure reprefented Tab, Herald 


ermine {pots, placed in the fi 
58. 
It muft be obferved, that the colours in fuch arms are not to 
be exprefled ; by reafon, neither the crofs, nor the atms,.can 
be of any colour but white and black, 


Colombiere blazons it guatre queues d ermine en croi: The 
editor of Guillim defcribes it thus ; a crofsof four ermines; 
or, more properly, four ermine {pots in cro: It is the 


coat of Hurfton in Chethire, 
Timbre of ERMINE. See the article TimBre, 
ERMINES, is ufed by fome Englifh writers for the reverfe of 
e. for white {pots on a black field: but on what 
foundation ne body can tell; for the French, from whom we 
have our heraldry, have no fuch term; but call this black 
powdered wee whiteyicg contre-ermi 7 3 sata 5 di counter, 


1d. i 9. 
fhould feem a diminutive of er rmines, and na- 
ify little ermines ; but it is otherwife, ‘minites 
expreffes a white field Pp owdered with black ; only that every 
{pot has a little red hair therein. 
Some authors the word erminites, for a yellow field pow- 
dered with black; which the French exprefs much better by 
or femé d’ ermines de fa 
EROSION, in medicine, the a& of fharp, acrid fluid 
mours, snawit nd tearing off parts from the fleth 
fubftances.—Arfenic, and other poifons, ma 
inteftines. 
EROTIC *, is applied to any thing which has a relation to 
the paffion of love. 
* The word is derived from. the Greek, eas, Joe. whence 
CQOTHKOG. 
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ERRANT, 


ERRATIC, 


Erratic Winds, 


ERRHINA, 


ERROUR, or Error, a mifta 


EoRuR 
In medicine, we particularly ufe the phrafe delirium ero ticums 
for a kind of melancholy contracted through excels of love, 
Though, among the feveral {pecies of pulfes, there be mo 
amorous pulfe, that is, no pulfe peculiar to that paftion 5 yet 
we can certainly difcover where the diforder is erotic, by the 
beating of the pulfe, which, in that cafe, is changeable, une- 
qual, turbulent and inregular. Speak to the patient of the 
perfon he loves, and his pulfe inftantly ¢ becomi ng 
higher and quicker 3 and the minute you change the conver- 
farion: the pul fe is loft again, and is difturbed a -new, 

in law, the fame with itinerant ; the term is attri- 
buted to judges who go the circuit; and to bailiffs at lara ge. 
ight ERRANTS. See the article Knicur, 

RRATA, a lik niall placed at’ the beginning or end of a 
book, containing the faults that have -efcaped in the impreffion, 
and, "fometimes, even in the compofition of the work, 

has an exprefs difiertation on typographical errors, 
de erro 5 typographi is; wherein he obferves, that there is 
no book exempt from them, not even the facred books, He 
fets himfelf to enquire into all the caufes thereof ; and propofes 
means to prevent them. But headvances nothing on that ar- 
ticle, but what is either common or impracticable, The au- 
thors, compofi tors, and correctors of the prefs, he fays, muft 
do their duty 3 who difputes it? each author | muft have'his 
own printing-prefs a at home, as. Calixtus: and Opitius shad ; 
who can do it? 

Fa, Hardouin’s book on meda als, might be entitled the errata 
of the antiquaries; and the criiglics on hiftory by eeeciebgtus, 
the errata of the ancient hiftorians. In the fame fenfe, M. 
Bayle’s di€tionary might be called the enrata of Wereis! i 

in altronomy, an epithet applied to the planets 
which are called erratic or wandring ftars, in contra-diftinc- 
tion to the fixed ftars, 

There is alfo.a kind of fever called erratic. 
See the article Winp. 
EPPINA, in medicine, are remedies taken by 
the nofe, to enliven the fpirits, ftop ble eeding, &%c. but prin- 
cipally to purge the humidities of the head, 

Of thefe, fome are taken in powders, as betony, tobacco; 
varjoram, iris, white hellebore, euphorbium, &c.— others 
in a liquid form, made of the juice of marjoram, fage, beet, 
cyclamen, iris, €&c-—Others in form of liniments, into¥po- 
rated with unguent rofat.—Others, folid, formed like pyra- 
mids, to ftop bleeding at the nofe; compofed of armenian 
bole, terra figillata, maftic, human or hogs-blood dried, 
Such errbines as are dry, and made up in powders, to excite 
fneezing, are properly called fernutatories.—Some moderns 
call them caputpurgia. 


Lindenberg 


See Fuver. 


e of the mind, in giving af- 


fent to a thing, or propofition which is not true. See Far- 
LACY, 
c 


Some philofophers define error an a&-of the mind, whereby 
things that fhould be joined, are feparated ; or, things that 
fhould be feparated, are joined: or a wrong judgment, dif- 
agreeing with the things whereon it is pafled. 

Error {tands inoppofition to truth, which confifts in anagree- 
ment between the propofition, and the thing whereof it is 
affirmed or derived. 

However, a bare failure, or non-attainment of truth, does 
not conftitute error 3 that being common both to ignorance 
and doubting. 

‘or only ftands diftinguifhed from falfbood, in that the for- 
mer is in the mind, and the latter only in the Propaf fition. 
The great origin of all error, i, e. of believing that to be true, 
which is falfe, is a liberty, or power in the human mind, of 
giving its aflent to ideas, or propolitions, that are obfcure, as 
if they were perfpicuous and plain. 

Particular caufes of error are, 1°. An inadvertency, or negli- 
gence, in pafling judgment, pidious ufing or attending to the 
means proper to affift the judgment. As if a perfon fhould 
attempt to judge of the height of the pole, without proper 
inftruments, or obfervations: or determine about nations,. 
without knowing their hiftory. 
2°. Ignorance, in not having informed the underftanding by 
ftudy and application; or furnifhed it with the ideas that have 
an immediate relation to the matter in hand. 
. Impatience of the labour and fatigue, of going through 
chain of reafons and arguments; or of waiting for 2 
ffary number of experiments: with a fondne( for the 
opinion of being knowing ; and a prejudice for, or againft, 
fome particular perfon, fect, &c. 
4°. The fallacious rules of probability, 
ProwaBiLity, and Opinion. 
5°. Intereft, which makes us incline to believe thofe thih 
bee from which we are like to derive advuntag 
Authority : education ; ; 
Fmnbibed ere we were qualified for judging. 
Againit all which, there is this one 


and opinion. See 


ed opinions, 
FaITH, 
general. rule.or caution 


- aid down, -by Fa, Malebranche and others, vz. never to give 
our full affent to any propofition, unle(g the evidence for it be 
fo ftrong, as that we can no longer withhold it, without in- 
curring the fecret reproaches of our own realon, 

Mr. Locke reduces the caufes of all our errors to thefe four, 
viz. 12, Want of proof 2°, Want of ability to ufe them. 
3°. Want of will to ufe them, And, 4°. Wrong meatfures 
of probability. 

F. Malebranche confiders five occafional caufes of errar, or 
rather five different kinds of errors, accommodated to the 
different manners we have of perceiving things, 1°, Errors 
of Jenfe. 2°. OF the imagination. 3°. Of the unde rfanding, 
4°. Of our inclinations. And, 5°. Of the paffions, See 
Sens, [maGinarion, Unperstanpine, Inciina- 
TION, and Passion, 

Popular Exwors, See the article Popurar. 

‘Errovr, inlaw, generally denotes a fault, or overfight, either 

in pleading, or in procels ; upon either of which is brought a 
writ, by way of remedy, called a writ of error; in Latin, de. 
errore corrigendo. 
Fitzherbert defines a writ of error to be, that which lies to 
redrefs falfe judgment given in any court of record, having 
power by charter, or prefcription, to hold plea of debt or tref- 
pafs ofabove.xx th.—There is alfo a writ of error for rever- 
fing a fine, &e, 

To affign Error. See the article Assran, 

Clerk of the ERRors, See the article CLenK. 

ERUCTATION, Belching, the fame as ru@ation. 
Rucration, 

ERUDITION, denotes learning, 
that of antiquity. 

‘The Scaligers were men of deep erudition: the writings of M. 
Launoy, a prieft of the oratory, are full of erudition. 

Mr. Locke fays, it is of more ufe to fill the head with. re- 
fletions, than with points of erudition. If the mind be not 
juft and right, ignorance is better than erudition, which only 
Produces confufion and obfeurity: M. Balzac calls a heap of 
ill chofen erudition, the lugeage of antiquity, 

ERUPTION, a burfting forth, or exclufion of fomething which 

was before covered, or concealed, 

The eruption of pufiles in the {mall-pox, ordinarily begins on 

the 4th day.—in the inoculated kind, the eruption often does 

not begin till the gth day, or later, 

The eruption of voleano’s, or burning mountains, is fre- 

quently the effet, and iffue, of earthquakes, Sce Eantu- 

QUAKE, &e, 

‘The eruptions of mount Aitna, and Vefuvius, are obferved to 

be fomewhat periodical : they are of two kinds 3 the one lef 

violent, happening once in 2 or 3 months, and lafting ufually 
three or four days, without much damage to the adjacent 
country.—The other more furious, and of longer continuance, 
happening to mount Vefuvius about once in 80 years, That 
in 1632; was fo violent, that, by the beft of S, Peeca- 
cio’s obfervations, it caft the rocks three miles into the air. 

Hartop in Philofaph. Tranfa&t. N°. 202. 

M. Oldenburg gives us an hiftorical account 

eruptions of mount Etna, recorded in authors. The firft, 

whereof we have any credible account, was at the time of 

the expedition of Aeneas, defcribed by Virgil, Zneid. lib, IL. 

The 2d, deferibed by Thucydides, was 476 years before 

Chrift: in the time of Roman confuls there were four: another 

in Czfar’s time, fo fierce, that Diodorus affures us, the fhips 

near the ifland of Lipara were injur’d with the extreme heat of 
the water : another under Caligula : another at the time of the 
martyrdom of St. Agatha, {aid to have been ftopped at her in- 
terceflion : another in the year 812: feveral between the years 

1160 and 1169: others in 1284, 1329, 1408, 1444, 1536, 

1633, 1650. Phil. Tranfact. NY. 48, 

Another extraordinary eruption happened in €69, particularly 

defcribed in the faid Tranfactions, N°, 51. Tt was préceded 

for the {pace of 18 days, with a dark thick fky, thunder, 
lightning, and frequent concuffions of the earth: the place of 
the eruption was 20 miles from the old mouth, 

The matter here yielded, was a ftream, or river of melted 

metals and minerals, rendered liquid by the fiercenels of the 

fire, and boiling up, and gufhing forth, as water does at the 
head of fome great river ; till, having run ina full body fora 
ftone’s caft, or more, the extremity thereof began to cruft 
and curdle, and turned, when cold, into hard, porous 
ftones, called feiarri, ‘as tefembling huge cakes of fea-coal, 
full of a fierce fire. Thefe came rolling and tumbling over 
one another, and where they met a bank, wall, . building 

Sc. would fill up and fwell over ; by their weight bearing 

down any common building, and burning up what was com- 

buftible.” The progrefs of this inundation was at the rate of 

a furlong a day ; which it continued for I5 or 20 days; run- 

Ning, at firft, into the fea, but afterwards into the city of 

Catanea ; in its courfe, it overwhelmed 14 towns and villages, 

containing three or four thoufand inhabitants, The noite of 

the eruption at the mouth was heard 60 miles, 

Dr.’St. Clair, in the Philofeph. Tranfac. gives an account of a 

conftant eruption of fire, on one fide of one of the Appenines, 


See 


or knowledge; and chiefly 


of the feveral 


ERUPTIVE # 
ERYSIPELAS #, EPYSIMEAAS, in medicine, a difeafe of 


ERY THROIDEs, EPY@POEIAHS, in 


ESCALADE, or Sca LADE; 


ESCAPE, inlaw, 


ESCARTELE', 
ESCHAR *, E=XAPA, 


‘ES ec 


between Bologna and Florence: a fpotof ground 3 of 4 mil 
in diameter, he obferves, inceflantly fends up ‘a flame, ri 
very high, without noife, fmoak, of fmell;) though it 
a very great heat. In great rains'it foimetimes’ intermi 
rekindles. wich greater vigour and heat. Within 30 | 
of it, he adds, there growscorn. The flame he conjectures 
to arife from a vein of bitumen, or naphtha, There are three 
other fuch fires on the fame hills, 

ers, ‘See the article Fever, 


the fkin; called alfo / 
* The word is for: 


ry ignis, and St, Anthonys fire. 

f the Greek, trabere, 
26, prope, ', Whence itis alfo called by the Lat 
titraha, and viciziribie, 
Its feat is any part of the body, but principally in the face: it 
fhews it felf ina ruddy inflammation of the part, .with alittle 
{welling of the fame ; attended an inten{é-pain;,anda.croud of 
little puftles, which, as the infammation increales, grow into 
veficula, 
The difeafe fpreads itt 


1] 
i 


If a+ pace ; fhifting from one place to 
another, with a fever attending it. It attacks the patient all 
at once, and chiefly when out in the air; whence the country 
people cal} it blafting, fidi tio. 

Dr. Quincy accounts for the eryfipelas, from a too fizy blood; 
which obftru€ting the capillaries; occafions inflammations : 
others, from a too fharp and bilious blood, which, onaccount 
of its great fubtilty, occafions no fenfible tumour 5» but ipreads; 
or diffufes it felf all around, — Its colour, though: red, gene= 
rally inclines towards a yellow, on account of the mixture of 
bile ; and always the more there is of the bile, the more 
dangerous the difeafe; 

There is another {pecies of eryfipelds, though lefs ufual th 
the former; moft commonly arifing from a too copi 
drinking of spirituous liquors, Tt begins with a fever, after 
which there is an univerfal eruption of puftles, almoft over 
the whole body, much like thofe after the ftinging of nettles, 
and fometimes rifing into veficule, At going: off, «they 
leave an intolerable itching, _ and as often as {cratched return 
again, 

Etmuller gives it as the diftine tithing charaéter of an ery/ij 
las, that when preffed very lightly by thefinger,. there foliows 
a white fpot, which prefently after becomes red again ; which 
does not happen in an ordinary inflammation; unlels when vio~ 
lenrly prefled. Scorbutic people are moft fubjeét to thisdifeafe, 
It is difputed, whether purging be good in the eryfipelas 2? Sy- 
denham recommends it the next day after bleeding, Etmuller 
cautions us againft them both; and recommends diaphoretics, 
Dr. Friend obferves, that in the lait flage of an ery/ipeles of 
the head, attended witha coma, delirium, &c. unlels cathar- 
tics will do good, the cafe is defperate, All, unGtuous, aftrin- 
gent, and cold applications, externally, are dangerous, and 
fometimes make the ery/ipelas degenerate into a gangrene, 
The eryfipelas is either fimple, or attended with an ulcer. See 
Supplement, article ERysipEL AS, 


anatomy, the firft of 
the proper membranes that inclofe the tefticles. 
It is interfperfed with flefhy fibres, derived to it from the ere- 
matter mufele, which make it appear reddifh *, 

* And hence its name from the Greek, 


form. 


eeudeos, red, and atos, 


a furious attack of 2 wall, ora 
rampart 5 carried on with ladders, to mount by; without 
procecding in form, breaking ground, or carrying on régular 
works to fecure the men. See ScALADE, 


ESCAMBIO, was anciently a licenfe granted any one for the 


making a remittance or giving a bill of exchange to another 
beyond fea, 

For, by ftat. 5. Rich. II. no perfon might exchange, or re. 
turn money beyond fea, without the king’s licente, 

an evafion out of fome lawful reftraint, 
either by violence or ftealth, 

Efcapes are either voluntary, or negligent. 

Voluntary, 2s when one arrefts another for felony, or other 
crime, and afterwards lets him g03 in which efiape, the 
party that permits it, is by law guilty of the fault, com- 
mitted by the perfon who efcapes: be it felony, treafon, or 
trefpafs. 

Negligent efcape is, when one is arrefted, and afterwards 
efcapes againft his will that arrefted him ; and is not purfued 
by freth fuit, and taken again, before the party purlued hath 
loft fight of him. 

in heraldry, quartered, 
Quarterine, and QUARTERLY. 
in chirurgery, a hard croft, or feab, 
means of a hot iron, or a cauftic mes 
corrofive humour within. 


or quarterly. See 


formed on the fleth, by 
dicine; or fome tharp, 


* The word is Greek, eoyner, crnff, or feab; whichfome 
authors derive from ¢¢ and zatw, I barn ; bat this comes with 


fome difficulty, by reafon zesw is wrote with a h; and eoyace 
with ay. 


The 


ESC 


"The cauftic ftone, or lapis infernalis, produces a round efchar 
in the place where it has burnt, See EscHARoTIcs, Cav- 
} sTic, and CAUTERY. 

ESCHAROTICS *, medicines, which being applied 
ternally, produce ¢/char's, or feabs, by burning the fleth 

Escwar. 
* The word is derived from the Greek 
Such are the lapis infernalis, red precipitate, © 
allo called cau/tics. +: 
i ESCHEAT, in law, fignifies lands, or other profits, falling, to 
a lord within his manor, either by way of forfeiture, or the 
death of his tenant dying without heir general or fpecial, or 


ex- 
, See 


efchar. 
—Thefe are 


2eSs 


ret 


E 


SCQRT *, a French term, fometimes ufed in Englith au- 
hors, to denote a convoy, or company of armed men attend- 


E 


ESC 


ing fome perfon or thing, in a journey or voyage, €6 defend o% 
fecure it from infults, 
* Some derive the word from the L: 
A fupply was fent to the camp before Arras, with-an efter 
1200 men, In times of war, merchant veilels feldom { 
much-abroad without an efcort of men of war. People tha 
travel in Turkey generally take Janizaries.to eftort them. 
After the vi€tory, the general fent the p 
efcort into the neighbouring towns, 
SSCOUADE, is ufually the third par 


n coho 


t of a company of foot ; 


fo divided for mounting guards, and for the more convenient 


relieving of one another.—1It is’ equivalent t@ a brigade of < 


troop of horfé, See Bricgape 


i PCr ate : 
ti teaving his heir within age, and unmarried, 4 ESCROL, orScrocr, in heraldry, a long flip, as it were of 
‘i ‘The civilians call fuch e/ebeats, or FOCI URES, bia FAANGS parchment, or paper, whereon a motto is placed, 
; and in the fame fenfe as we fay, the fee is e/ebeated, they lay Leigh obferves, that no perfon, under the degree of a knight, 
feudum aperitur.— eA | miél ¢ after king 7 Viplace his’crefton ‘a'wreath i 
| i “The word efcheata fometimes alfo Semi lawful inherita a a Oeeeaaly ee aon Ps ni bs sana 
| defcending on the heir. But then . is ufually diftinguithe ESCU, or Ecw, the French crown, of 60 fols, or three livre 
i 1 by the ada Ohinediac.as aie afe phelesy dl ean ithe The efeu was thus called by reafon the efcute 
Es wP, is alfo ufed for th BICEP SECU E an Ye fF France, which they call afcx, was ftruck thereon, 
Kingscon other totd, ‘hath \clcheats One wer ar Nuk. oiit 2)\| “Braaue dell See the article Emaux. 
Escnzar is alfo fometimes ufed for a writ, lying waere the | SOUAGE, or ScuraGe, an ancient kind of knicl 
tenant having, eftate of fee fimple, in any lands fr tenements vice, called alfo fervice of the field; the tenant hol 
Hi holden of a fuperior lord, dies feized, without heir genial; which, was obliged to follow his lord to the Scottifh or Welfhy 
| or fpecial: in which cafe, the Jord brings this w inft wars, at his OWn expence,-) SeeS@oraee 
! him that pofleffes the lands, ten tt : temmant ; and He who held a whole knight’s fee, was bound to ferve with 
thereby recovers the fame in lieu of his fers eae aed p horfe and arms for 4.0 days; and he who held half a knight’s 
‘ae ESCHEATOR, an officer, who anciently took care of the feo dats ‘ a a 
: fee . SRE gaan EAnart theese 2 ay se 
i } te ns eared PAR i and. certifed them into the ex EscuaGE, is alfo ue for a fum of money, paid by fuch as heh 
Val | He was appointed by the lord treafurer ; : held’ his office only pe ates NS eile attended the wars, nor pro- 
Hl i for one years nor could any perfon be e/cheat ove once 19) EscuaGe, was alfoa reafonable aid, demanded by the lord of 
} three years, But this office having its chief dependance on : 2 
j © who held of f 
the court sf wards, is now out of date. Re 
f ESCHEQUER. See thearticle ExcHEQUER. _ gh temegt BY ehnlihs> 
‘ | N, or Ecttzvin, Scabinus, in the French and Raeivgon Mae uP Aes: ‘ 
wit Wutch politys @ ftrate elected by the inhabitants of acity, | ESCULENTS, a term ufually applied to vegetables which are 
han to take care of their common concerns, the good order, con- fit for food, as artichokes, carrots, turnips, parfnips, cau- 
ee a | veniency, and decoration of thecity, Ge. bages, colliflowers, &e. 
‘ i i At Paris, there is a prevot, and four e/ehevins 3 in moft other ESCURIAL, by the Spaniards wrote Escortan, a term that 
, cities, a maire, or mayor, and efchevins.—In Languedoc, | oceurs pretty frequently in our gazettes, and news papers, for 
i. { , Provence, and Dauphing, they are called confuls: at Tou- | a pla ce of refidence of the kings of Spain. - 
4 | Youle, capitouls : and jurais at Bourdeau Efeurial, originally denotes alittle village in Spain, fituatein the 
Rn Anciently, the e/ vins were the affeflors, and counfellors Eonar Toledo, feven leagues to the welt of Madrid, 
| of the comites, or judges of cities: on which account they atd'itine to the eaft of Avila; on the fide of a chain of moun- 
were called in fome places, pairs, pares: they even took tains, called by fome the Carpetane, or Carpentanian moun- 
1 cognifance of petty caules themfely =, Veo tains, and by others the Pyreneans, as being the branch of the 
' Du Cange oblerves, that the judges, and their affeffors, who Pyrenean ridge.—Here king Philip II. Built’a ftately ‘mo- 
f were chofe by the inhabitants, werecalled /cabini, efchevins, naftery of the order of St. Jerom, held by the Spaniard 
i t and their college, Jeabinagium, or efchevinage, He adds, that | for one of the wonders. of the world, and called the 
fome authors call them paciarii, by reafon their office and ju- | ath 
4 ' } rif tion extended to the fecuring peace in their city and ban- | Fa, Francifco de los Padros, in a defcription. thereof, enti- 
ti i! t steue, called pax ville. 143 3 : ae \ | tuled, de/cription breve del monafteriode 8. Lorenzoel real det 
) Hf In Holland, the [cabins, or efchevins judge of all: civil affairs | Efcorial, €¥c. affures us it was built by that prince in memo- 
nie } at firft hand, 7 hey alto take cognizance of criminal mat- | ry of the battle of S, Quintin, gained on the day of $, Law- 
i H ters, and if the criminal coniefs himfelf guilty, they can fee j rence, Lorenzo, a famous Spanifh Saint, and at his inter— 
“| h their fentence executed without appeal, “Chey can even give | bab 
i f torture, —The number is not the fame in all cities: at Am- it king and queen have their apartments therein; the refi: 
| iterdam there are nine, ig Rotterdam aes Se. : | being poflefled by the monks.— Whence, many of the great 
| ESCHRAKITES, or Esraxirss, a feé of philofophers, | tyanfGtions of that court, are dated from the efeurial. fa 
i | among the Mahometans, who adhere to-the doétrines and opi- The efcurial has a very fine church, to which Philip IV. buile 
f Wi nions of Plato, a beautiful chapel, called the pantheon, or rotondo, wherein the 
t : * The word is derived from the Arabic pw, sbraka, which in kings and queens of Spain, who leave any pofterity, are in- 
t fourth conjugation PWN alerahas fignihes ¢ glit- terred. ‘The reft being laid in another vault of the fame 
y ' j | in en FRE Ae Ln eg that e/peradite feems,to 1mpory ies church,, together with the infanta’s and other princes, 
t bal The Efchrakites, or Mahometan platonifts, place their higheft | FSCUTCHEON *, or SeurcHeon, in heraldry, the 
j good and happinefs in the contemplation of the divine majetty ; fhield, or coat, wherein the bearing, or arms of any perfon is 
r j defpifing the grofs imaginations of the Alcoran touching para- reprefented, 
dife, See MAHOMETANISM. * The word efextcheon is formed of the French e/euf$x, and that 
Fhey are very careful in avoiding all vice, they preferve an from the Latin /éutua, thield ; which was the pls 
MY h equal and eafy temper, love mulic, and divert themfelves with originally bore on, before ever they cz 
{ bry compofing little poems, or fpiritual fongs.—The Scheics, or fill, wherever they are placed, it is on fomet 
' priefts, and the chief among the preachers. of the imperial the form of a fhield—The Latin fewtwm, 
| mofques, are Efchrakites. 
ESCHYNOMENOUS plants, . See EscH-yNOMENOUS, 
\ ESCLAIRCISSEMENT, a French term, which we find The efcutcheon is of a {quare figure, excepting the bottom part, 
retained in fome late Englifh writers: It properly fignifies which is u(ually a little rounded, ending, in a point in the 
' ' | &, or effect of clearinga thing, or rendering it more bright middle, —See Tab. Herald. fig. 38. bs 
and tranfparent ; being formed from the verb e/e/aircir,tocléar, Till within afew bundred years, the efcutcheonsof the French: 
2 and Englith were triangular: tho of the Spaniards, are {till 
It is chiefly ufedin a figurative fenfe, for an explication af an quite round at bottom without any, point ;. thofe of the Ita- 
ob{curity, or dificulty.—The e/clairciffement of difficult paf- lians, are oval: and thofe of the Germans, in form of care 
fawes in the bible, is to be fought for from fimilar paflages, or toozes. 
Tages of the like kind occurring in other places. The ancient efcutcheons were generally couched, or inclined 5 
ESCLATTE,, in heraldry, is applied to a thing violently and they only began to place them upright, when crowns, 
} broke. —Thus.a, bend, or other partition, e/r/attd, is repre- fc. were put over them by way of creft. 
| fented torn, or broke off like a fhield fhattered with the ftroke In Franceefcuflon, efcutcheon; was formerly reftrained to & 
j of a battle ax. fhield, orcoat, pointed at bottom; by which it was diftin- 


; quite fquare, and was only 
Thole. of 


Mite 


guifhed from the e/cz,, which w 
allowed te be bore by. the. counts and vucounts. 


BSP 


Tiferior quality were confined to the efcuffion, or pointed 
efcu, 
The feveral parts; and points of the efeutcheon, have their fe- 


veral names: the point, A, for inftance, is the dexter chief 


point; B the middle chief; and C the finiffer chief point ; D is 
the honour point ; E the feffe point; F the nombril point; G 
the dexter bafe, H the middle, and I the /ini/fer bafe point, 
The ef/cutcheon is diverfely denominated, according to its divi 
fions, It is called dextered, when the perpendicular line that 
divides it, is to the right of a third part of the efcutchean, fini- 
Jeered, when on the left: tierced in pale, when this line is dou- 
ble, and divides the whole efeutcheon into three equal parts : 
paled, when increafed to the number of fix, eight, or ten. A 
horizontal line makes the chief, when at one third part from the 
top; the plein, when at a third from the bottom : and when 
double, in the middle, at an equal diftance from bothextremes, 
it makes the fé/s, and the tierced in fefs : when it is multiplied, 
it denominates it, feed: when there are 8, or 10 equal fpa- 
ces, burrellé: a diagonal from the dexter point, of the chief, to the 
finifter of the bafe makes it ¢ranché; the contrary, doublé. 
Tf it be doubled at equal diftances, the firft makes bandé, and 
the tierce in bend; and the other barré, or tierce in bar: 
increafing the number of the firft makes éandé and copticé ; 

__ and increafing that of the fecond, barré and traver[é. 

Escurcueon, of pretence, isan inefcutcheon, orlittle efcutcheon, 
which a man, who has married an heirefs, and has iffue by 
her, may, bear over his own coat of arms; and in it the arms 
of his wife: and, in this cafe, the furviving iffue will bear both 
coats quarterly. See Tab. Herald. fig. 63. 

Escurcugon-Grartine, in gardening, See ENcrarr- 
ING, 

ESDRAS. | See thearticle Ezra. 

ESPALIER, in the French gardening, a wall-tree ; or a fruit- 
tree, which is not left to grow at liberty in full air, but has 
its branches nailed or faftened to a wall, or fome other flat 
furface, near which it is planted ; and thus growing, it ismade 
to conform it felf to the Aat, though unnatural, figure there- 
of. See Fruin-Tree, Want, Se. 

EsPALi£Rs, in our gardening, are rows of trees, planted regu- 
larly round the outlide of a garden, or plantation, for the ge- 
neral fecurity thereof, from. the violence and injury of the 
winds ; or elfe only round fome part of a garden, for the par- 
ticular fecurity of a plantation of orange trees, lemon trees, 
myrtles, or other tender plants; or, laftly for the bounding 
of borders, walks, avenues, &'c, 

Lfpaliers are now come into mighty ue, with refpeé to the 
firft of thef intentions: in effect, it is found by experience, 
that the beft brick, or ftone walls, are not of themfelves 
fufficient fecurity to fruit-trees, from the ravages of blighting 
winds. 
The reafon may be, that being built clofe and compact, they 
repel the winds, and by that means damage the tender plants, 
that lie within the reach of the repulfion, But thefe e/paliers 
ferve to deaden the violence of the winds, fo as the tender 
greens, or plants, encompafled by them, reft ferene and 
quiet, 
Thus, if the e/paliers, for inftance, be of fpruce, fir, holly; or 
yew, they give way to the force of tempeftuous winds beat- 
ing again{ft them, without occafioning any refilition thereof, 
Meff. London, and Wife, dire& them to be planted at fome 
diftance, without the outmoft bounds, or walls of gardens, 
&c. Two, or three rows of trees, they think fuficient, from 
18 or 29 to 25 foot a-part. And as to the method, or order, 
of difpofing the trees, the moft commodious is where the mid- 

le row makes every where equilateral triangles with the ex- 
treme rows, in the following manner. See QUINCUNX, 
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The trees secommended for making, or planting, thefe e/pa- 
lier fences, are the elm, lime, beech, Scotch fir, oak, pine 
and fycamores ; but particularly the two fir. For the me- 
thod of planting them, 
As for efpalier hedges, or hedge rows for defence of tender 
greens, and plants from deftru€tive winds in the fummer fea- 
fon ; if there be occafion to ufe them the firft or fecond year 
after they are planted, a fubftantial frame of wood mutt be 
made, feven or eight feet high, with pofts and rails, And 
to this ¢/palier frame, muft the fide boughs of the young trees 
be tied, to caufe the ¢/palier to thicken the fooner. 
For the form of fuch an e/palier, it mutt be oblong, running 
north and fouth.—It may be planted with apples, pears, holly, 
Jaerel, lime, maple, white-thom, yew, &%c, 
To prevent the diforders that might befal efpalier fruit trees 
when in bloflom, Mr. Bradley mentions a nurfery man at 
Brentford, who having moft forts of fruit in efpaliers, had 
portable hedges made of reeds in frames, which he fet both 
at the back, and front of his efpaliers, ashe faw occafion, 
See Supplement, article Eapavizr. 

ESPAULE, Espavtemenr, &€c. in fortification, See 
Epaury, Epavtemens, Sa 

Vou 


BESS 


ESPLANADE, in_fortification, called alfo Slacis; a part whieh 
ferves the counterfearp, or covert way, fora parapet 5 being 2 
declivity, or flope of earth, commencing from the top of 
the counterfcarp, and lofing-itfelf infenfibly in the level of the 
campaign, 

Espranape, alfo fignifies the ground which has been levelled 
from the glacis of the counterfearp; to the firfthoufes ; or the 
vacant {pace between the works and the houfes of the 
town, 

The term is alfo applied in the general to any piece of ground 
which is rendered flat or level, and which before had fomie 
eminence that incommoded the place. 

ESQUADRILLE, 2 4 vi ic Quaprit. 

ESQUADRON, » ¢ See thearticles ; SQUADRON. 

ESQUINANCY; in medicine, a’ difeale called alf 2 
Squinancy, and popularly guinzy. 

ESQUIRE, a title of nobility, next below that of knight, anv 
above that of a fimple gentleman. 

The origin, both of the name, and the thi efquire, is very 
dark; the Englifh denomination is confefledly borrowed from 
the French, efcuyer; and that from the Latin, /eutum, thield, 
as fome will have it; or as others, from jivtarius, or /cuté 
ger, fhield bearer, or from fcuria, ftable, or from equifa, groom, 
So many different opinions of the formation of the word, have 
given rife to asmany about the primitive oflite of efquires ; un= 
lefs,_ perhaps, the Jatter hath given occafion to the former. 
Pafquier, in his Recherches, L. II. C. 15. maintains the title 
Of efquire, efcuyer, fentarius, to be very ancient. From the 
time of the decleniion of the Roman empire, he obferves 5 
there were two extraordinary kinds of foldiery, in the Ro- 
man army 3 the one called gentiles, and the other (feu 
tarit, 

Ammian. Marcellin, L. XIV. ©, 7. and L, XVILC. 42 
{peaks of thefe fewtarii as men of redoubted prowefs; and 
even deemed invincible. It is added; that Julian the apoftaté 
fet a mighty value on thofe troops, when he was in the Gauls : 
and hence, probably, it was; that the Gauls, or perhaps, on= 
ly the Franks, finding the braveft among the Roman forces 
were called gentiles, and fcutarii, gave the like names to the 
boldeft and braveft among themfelves: fuch, according to that 
curious antiquary, is the origin of e/quires. 

Efquire, however, afterwards came to be ufed ina fomewhat 
different fenfe, viz. for a gentleman who attended a knight in 
the wars, and on other military occafions ; bearing his fhield, 
Jeutum, before him (whence he was called feutarius, [cutiger; 
or /cutifer) as alfo his launce, and other weapons ; whence his 
other Latin appellation, ufual among us, armiger, q. d. ar= 
mourer-bearer.—And hence likewife it is, that in all ourancient 
romances, the hero is conftantly attended by a gentle, and 
trufty /guire. 

After all, the moft probable derivation of efcuyer, is not from 
efcu, feutum, as is the common opinion, but from egius, horfe, 
the primitive e/quires being no other than what the Latins call 
equifones, who had the care and intendance of the equeries, or 
ftables only. 

Be this as it will, the title efquire, armiger, as now eftablifhed 
among us, ‘is the next below that of knight, egues. They who 
bear this title, are all younger fons of noblemen, and the eld- 
eft fons of fuch younger fons; the eldeft fons of knights, and 
their eldeft fons’ fucceflively 3 the four efquires of the king’s 
body ; and e/guires created by the king, by putting about their 
necks a collar of S 8's, and beftowing on them a pair of filver 
fpurs, Lattly, diverfe others in the fuperior publick offices, 
are reputed e/quirés, or equal to ofguires; as theriffs of coun. 
ties, ferjeants at law, juitices of peace, mayors of towns, couf~ 
fellors at law, batchelors of divinity, law, phyfick, é&c, though 
none of them are really fo : laftly, the heads of fome ancient 
families are likewile efyuires by prefcription. 

ESQUISSE, in the French painting, a term fienifyine the 

firft flight fketch, or draught of a picture; the firft thought 
of a defign drawn haftily with a crayon, or in colours on pa- 
per, canvas, or the like; in order to be finifhed, and painted 
or engraven afterwards. 
He had not the trouble of making a finifhed, and corres de+ 
fign ; but went to work upon the efguiffe—The word is 
formed of the Italian /chizzo, a {plath; by reafon an efguiffe of 
- painting only reprefents, as it were fplathes, or dabs of co« 
ours, 

ESRARITES. | See the article Escttraxirés, 

ESSAANS, | See the article Essent, 

ESSART *, or Assart. See the article ASSART. 


* Du Cange derives the word from fome of the Barbarous Latin 
words, exartus, exartum,  effartum,  offartum, fartuas 
and fertus ; which all fignify a foreit cut down, ‘or dug 
up: though Spelman chafes to deduce it from the Latin ox 
értum, torn up,cor unrooted : others from farrite, to weed. 
And others, latiy, from exaro, I plows whence orarare, 
and,, by contraétion, exattum. In) our: ancient law books, 
exartum facere in fylva, is to efart a place in a forelt. 


To effart, isto grub up, orextirpate bufhes, trees, old roots, 
flumps, or thelikes in order to fit the ground for tillage. 
3Yy ESSAY, 
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Ess ay-Ma/fter, See the articles Min, and Assé 


ESS& 


ESSAY *, atrial, or experiment, to prove whether a thing be 


oodnels. 


of the requilite quality, or 
* ‘The word is French, E//ai, which fome 
from the Latin exam 


authors derive fi 


EssAy is alfo ufed for an attempt,. or tentative, to learn whether 


ornoa thing will fucceed. ( 
Effays of machines fhould' We made in large; it is not enough 
that they fucceed in little, 


Essay, in monafteries, is particularly ufed for a trial which a 


perfon makes of the monaftic life, in a fecular habit. 

This effay is of one, two, and in fome monafteries, of three 
months,—T he effay is not reckoned in the noviciate. See 
PRoBATION. 

y, or Assay, or fimply Say. in coinage. See AssA¥. 


Essay, in matters A icarnin g, isa peculiar kind of compolition 3 


whofe character is to be free, eafy, and natural; not tied to 
ftri& order, or method, nor worked up and finifhed, like a 
formal fyftem. 

The matter of an is fuppofed to confift principally of 
fudden and occafional refle&tions, which are to be wrote much 
at the rate, and inthe manner a man thinks ; fometimes 
leaving the fubjeét, and then returning again, as the thoughts 
happen to arife in the mind. 

At leaft, this has hitherto been the practice 5 a and Mountaign, 
who has got no fmall reputation by this way ph writing, fel- 
dom keeps Bian lines to the fubject he propofes : though it is 
our opinion, that my lord Bacon, in many of she works, is a 
better pattern in the’. effay kind. 

Mr. Locke, however, and a few other authors ule ¢ effay i ina 
feverer fenfe: the e/fay of human underflanding, eyery body 
knows is a regular, artful and laboured work. 


> in the fehoo! philofophy, is ufed in the fame et with 
nce: principally for ‘lige which is actual, or aCtually exift- 


1 he word is pure Latin, being the infinitive of the verb /um, 
Iam; whence efe, to be. 

From effe ariles effatum, a barbarous term, now almoft obfo- 
ing that which is endued with eflence, or nature ; 
or affected with the virtue or efficacy of another. Some di- 
ftinguifh eff into real and intentional ; and again into e/fatum 
and volitum, 


ESSENCE, that which conftitutes. or determines the nature of 


a thing ; or which is abfolutely neceflary to its being what 
it is. 

In philofophy, the fence of a thing is defined'to be that 
Pia, a thing is diftinguifhed from every other thing, 

The Cartefians hold the effence of matter to confift in extenfion ; 
and on that principle, deny that there is any fuch thing as mere 
fpace, or va acuity : but the hypothefis is falfe, as is fhewn un- 
der the articles Marrer, Space, Vacuity, Pienum, 
&e. 

Gaffendus, and moft of the corpufcular philofophers, hold the 
effence of matter to confift in folidity, or impenetrability, or 
refiftance, or, more adequately, in a folid impenetrability re- 
fifting the touch ; which, it mutt be allowed, of all the pro- 
perties of matter, feems to have the faireft title to it. 
The fchool philofophers give us two fignifications of the word 
effence: the firft denotes the whole eflential perfection of a be- 
ing, and confequently its entity, with all its intrinfic, or ef- 
fential, and neceffary attributes taken together, In which 
fenfe, effence may be defined to be all’ that ‘whereby a thing is, 
and is what it is. In which cafe, the effence ofa ‘thing, Is to 
the thing itfelf, what humanity, ¢. gr. is to man. 
‘The fecond fignification of e/fence, is that whereby it denotes 
the principal, and moft intimate of all the attributes of a 
thing ; or that which agrees to every fuch thing, and fuch 
alone, and that always, and in fuch manner, as that the mind, 
with all its attention, cannot perceive any thing prior thereto, 
By which, ej/ence is SOR ice Hie the eich attributes, 
j i : r firft attribute. 
the effen ree the human inti Is Retin fuppofed to 
confift in the power of thinking ; by reafon all its other per- 
fections feem to pre- fuppofe this ; but this pre-fuppofes none, 
And thus, the powers of undefftanding! du bting, aflenting 
willing, . do all flow from the power of thinking ; and 
cannot exift without it, though this may without any of 
them. 
It muft be allowed, however, that the effential properties of 
a thing do fo clofely cohere, nay, and inhere in the effence it- 
felf, that it is {carce poffible to diftinguifh the one trom the 
other. Hence, what fome urge, that fetting afide all the 
attributes and properties of a thing, and pa remains is its 
offence; is a merechimera, For fet afide, e. gr. from the 
mind, the powers of underftanding and aes with the 
reft a its attributes: and what will there remain to call its 


itis greatly difputed in the fchools, whether the effences of 


created things he eternal : Or, whether the e/fences, as wellas | 


the exiftences 5 had their origin in time? The Carte ans hold, 


that the effences of things depend abfolutely on the free con- 
curring will of God, 


E’S'S 


Essence, in medicine and chymiftry, denotes the pureft, mot 


{ubtile and balfamic part of a body, extracted from the reft by 
means of fire, 

Of thefe there are a great variety, drawn from flowers, fruits, 
and the like, ufed on account of their agreeable {mells, and 
taftes, by the apothecaries, perfumers, &c.—-The principal 
are effence of rofemary: of turpentine: of anife: of cloves: 
of cinnamon ; and of citron, 

The effences commonly fold by the perfumers: are only the 
diftil?’'d oils of behn, and of bitter almonds; to which they 
give the fmell of certain flowers, or fpices, as violets, jeffa- 
my, cinnamon, @ 
nces to’be drunk, or mixed with liquors, are of a more 
elabora te compofition : the moft ufual and beft, is prepared 
with fpirit of wine, cloves, cinnamon, mare, long-pepper, 
aid coriander: the whole Be ving put up in a very clofe veffel, 

is expofed to the fun for fix weeks, or two months, during the 
day time, and inthe night fet near the fire, 

Tn winter they ufe the fire alone: this ¢/ offence being exceeding- 
ly ftrong ; it is frequently ufed only to give a ftrength to ot! 
weaker liquors. After the fame manacr may the effences cf 
ambergrife, mufk, bedrawh. 

The effince of odoriferous flowers, to give a fine {mel to li- 
quors, are drawn by difpofing frata, or Jays of the flowers, 

and of fugar alternately, in a proper veflel, and leaving them 
to infule ina cellar for 24 hours; and after that as long in 
the fun ; and laftly, ftraining or percolating the whole through 
a fieve, without fqueezing the flowers. 
I, EssenEs, or Ess@ans, ana 


nt fe& among the 


Jews. 

Jofephus making mention of the feveral fe&ts among his coun- 
trymen ; diftinguifhes three; viz, the Pharifees, Sadduces, 
and Eféni : which laft he pre tothe two former, as td 
their manner of life. He aflures us, further, that they were 
Jews by original ; from which it fhould appear, that S. Epi- 
phanius was rmiftakens in ranking them among the Samari- 
tans. 

In effe&t, the E/ené appear to have been true Pythagorean 
philofophers, in every thing that related to their manner of 
living, For they greatly affected folitude and retirement, and 
avoided all converfation with women, to devote themfelves 
more entirely to the contemplative life. 

The Efeni {eem to have been among the Jews, what the moft 
retired and auftere monks are, or were, among the Chriftians 5 
which was what gave them their denomination of Iss asnos 
aguitat, Fewip a af 
Many catholic writers have even deduced the origin of monks 
from them: building, principally, on what Philo relates of 
them, who divides them into two branches or fects: the one 
who married, and the other who lived in ccelibate, 

Jofephus feems likewife to have had an eye to thefe two forts 
of Effini, Serrarius, who has wrote very amply on the fub- 
ject, follows Philo, in making two clafles of E/feni: the firft, 
are thofe whom he calls praé?ici, and who lived in communi- 
ty: the fecond, thofe called theoretici, who lived in folitude, 
and led a life of pure contemplation, He adds, that Jofephus 
only makes mention of the firft ; pafling, untouched, over 
ye contemplative kind, whom Philo c erapeut@, and 


Ms 
who were principally found in Egypt. See THERAPEUT &. 
Grotius will have the effeni the fame with the ancient 
"00 hafidin, or bafidai, thus called, according to Philo, 
from their fingular piety, humility, and devotion, Among 
thefe, Gale obferves, it was, that the Hebrew philo fophy 
chiefly flourifhed, Porphyry is very prolix in his praifes of 
the effeni ; Bros rowwey ot Eooator Ted zsot unv To yevG@, otaaa- 
andor, &c. He reprefents them as defpifers Ofpleafure, riches, 
glory, and delicacy, and ftrenuous retainers to continency, 
aufterity, ftudy, @c. He adds, they decline marriage, and 
dopt and educate other peoples children in the_ principles of 
religion and philofophy : they are all on a level, hold every 
hing in common, neither buy nor fell, &Fe. By long habit, 
hey arrived at fuch a degree of patience, t that Porphy ry at 
fures us, flames and tortures had not the Jeaft effect on them. 
They (earned to intreat their torturers ; nor ever fhed a tear; 
but would fmile under all their agonies, Fc. As to their 
learning, Philo Judzus, in his treatife, That every good man is 
free, tells us, that they defpifed logic, as ufelefs to the ac- 
quiring of virtue: phyfics, they left to the fophifts and difpu- 
ters, as judging it to tranteena the human faculties ; and ap- 
plied themfelves whol Hy to morality. Porph. de 4 Abftin, \. IV. 
§. 11, egg. Gale, Philof. Gener V1. c. 1. §. 11. 
Eufebius holds, that the Effeni called Therapeute, were real 
Chriftians, or Jews converted by St. Mark, who had em- 
braced this kind of life. Scaliger, on the contrary, maintains, 
that thefe Therapeute wereno Chriftians, but real Effeni, who 
made profeffion of Judaifm. However, he allows of. the 
two kinds of E/femi abovementioned. But Valefius, in hi 
notes on Eufebius, abfolutely rejects any fuch diftinétion: he 
denies, that the Therapeute were any real E/fini; and tha 
chiefly, om the authority of Philo himfelf, “who ae ca 


them Lfeni,and who places the Efeni in Judwa and f aleftin 
wh 


» 


o 


ES T 1 Sal 
fwhereas the Therapeute were {pread throughout Greece, ESTERLING, or EasTerxinG, See SreRiine, 
Eeypr, and other countries, . ESTETE’, in heraldry, is ufed by, the French to fignify 
ESSENTIAL, fomething that is neceflary to jconftitute |. beaft whofe head has been, as it were torn off by tor 
thing, or that has fuch a connexion with the nature and rea+ | and confequenily the neck left rough and rugged; in co 
fon of a thing, that itis found, or fuppofed, wherever the | diftinétion to deffuit, or decapite, where the neck is le 
thing it felf is, _fmooth ; as if the head had been cut off, 
Thus, it is efféntial to God to be juft. Mr. Locke has over- | ESTHER, a canonical book of the Old Teftament ; denomi- 
turned that great principle of the Cartefians, that thinking is nated from a celebrated Jewith captive of that name, in Per- 
effential to the foul, fia, whofe beauty preferred her to the bed of Ahafuerus, and 
The heart, brain, and fpinal marrow, are parts ordinarily the throne of Perfia; and who, in that quality, faved hér 
fuppofed e/féntial to life, or without which life canaot be; yet | countrymen the Jews, from the death to which Ahafuerus 
we have inftances in hiftory, of children being found, and had doomed them, by the couneils of his favourite Haman : 
alive, without almoft any of thofe parts. See Brain, &c. the hiftory of which’ tranfa@tion makes the {ubjet of the 
EssenTiat Qils, are fuch as ate really contained in a plant,| book of Ether. 
and are drawn from it by diftillation, in an alembic, with wa- The critics are divided about the author of this book: S. 
ter; they are thus called in contra*diftinétion, to empyreuma- Epiphanius, S. Auguftin, and Tiidore, attributes it to Ezra ; 
tic oils, whichare raifed by a naked fire without water. but Bufebius will have it to be of a later date. Some afcribe 
Essentia Properties, are fuch as neceflarily depend on, and| it to Joachim, high-prieft of the Jews, and gtand-fon of Jo- 
are conneéted with, the nature and effence of any thing, fo as fedek. Others will have it compofed by an aflembly, or fy- 
to be infeparable from it: in diftinétion from accidental, nagogue of the Jews, to whom Mordecai wrote letters, in- 
EssenTIat Salts, are thofe prepared from decoétions: or thole forming them of what happened. EByjth. ix. 29. 
which are found cryftallized in the juices or infufions of plants; But the generality of interpreters, both Hebrew, Greek, 


in contra-diftinétion from thofe made by incineration, See Latin, &'r. afcribe the book to Mordecai him(elf: Elias Le- 
SaLt. vita, inhis Ma/s; hamum, pref. 3. mentions this opinion 
Essenriar Fever, > Fever. as unqueftionable. 
EssenvriaL Form, Form, It is chiefly founded on that paflage, ch. ix. ver, 20, where 
Essenriat Mhde, See the articles? Mopr. it is faid, That Mordecai wrote thefe things, and fent letters un-~ 
Essentiat Part, Part. to all the Fews, That were in all the Provinces, &c. It is alf 
Essenviar Perfection. PerFrecTION. fuppofed, that queen Either her felf, might have fome fhare 
ESSOIN *, or Essorcn, inlaw, an excufe for him who be- therein ; it being expreifed in the fame chapter, ver. 29. that 
ing fummoned to appear and anfwer to an ation real; or to Efther and Mordecai wrote a fecond letter by the king’s au- 
perform fuit to a court baron, Gc, cannot attend by reafon thority, to ordain the folemnizing a yearly feaft; called purim, 
of fome legitimate hinderance. that is, day of lots, in commemoration of the Jews being 
* The word is formed of the French efoine, or exoine, and that delivered from the lots, or-fortes, whereby they had been con- 
from the barbarous Latin efoxia, or exonia, which fignifies demned, 
the fame. ; ; Some will have this book to be only deuterocanonical, or apo- 
The caufes that ferve to effin, are diverfe ; vet they may be re- cryphal. Orhers contend for its” being canonical, as far as 
duced to five heads: the firft is, effain de ultra mare, when the chap. x, ver 3. inclufive ; and all the reft deuterocanonical. 
party is beyond fea: the fecond, de terra fancta, whenon an Of this fentiment are St. Jerom, De Lyra, Diony fius the Car- 
expedition in the holy land; the third,de malo veniendi; when thufian, Cajetan, and others. ‘Che council of Trent turned 
he is infirm of body, and cannot come; which is alfo called, | the (cale for its being canonical throughout: fo that the mat- 
the common effoin: the fourths effain de malo leéti, when the ter is determined for the catholic countries. ss 
defendant is fick a-bed: the fifth, de /ervitio regis, when he 


But as to the proteftants, they retain to the old opinion, and 
only admit it as far as the 3d verfe of the xth chapter : the 
reft, to the end of the xvith chapter, is thrown among the 
apocryphal books. See DeurzrRo€ANONICAL, and Apo- 
CRYPHA 

ESTIVAL, or Aisrtyan Solfice, See SorstTice. 

ESTOILE’. A Cro/; Esrorre’, isa ftar with only four long 
rays, in manner of a crofs; and accordingly broad in the 
centre, and terminating in fharp points. 

ESTOPPEL *,; in law, an impediment, or bar of aétion 
growing from a man’s own act, or deed; againit whicha 
man is forbidden by law to fpeak, though it be to fay the 


isin the king’s fervice. Horn mentions feveral other e/fains 
touching the fervice of the king celeftial, 7c, 

Clerk of the Essoins. See the article Clerk, 

ESSORANT, in heraldry, a term ufed to exprefs a bird ftand- 
ing on the ground with the wings expanded, as if it had been 
wet, and were drying itlelf. 

ESTANDARD. See thearticle Sranvann. 

ESTATE, in law, the title, or intereit a man hath in lands, 
or tenements, 

Eftate is either fimple or conditional. 
Esrave fimple, called alfo fee /imple, is where a man by 


deed indented, enfeoffes another in fee, referving to him and 
his heirs a yearly rent; with this provifo, that if the rent be 
behind, Ge. it fhall be lawful for the feoffer and his heirs; to 
enter, 

Esrate conditisnal, is fuch as hath a condition annexed to it, 
though it be not fpecified in writing: e. gr. if a man grant to 
another, by his deed, the office of park-keeper-for life ;. this 
¢ftate is upon condition in law, viz. if the park-keeper fhall 
fo long well and truly keep the park. 


Additions of Est ATE. AppiTIon. 
Bafe Esv are. Base. 
Perfonal Esv ave. See the articles) PERSONAL. 
Que Est ater, Qua Eftate. 
Real Estate, REAL. 


Esrare, or fimply Srate, denotes alfo the empire, king- 
dom, provinces, or extent of lands under the government of 
any fovereign. 

The efates of the grand feignior, of the king of Spain, &c, 
are very extenfive: thofe of the king of France are compact, 
and well peopled. Italy is cantoned out into a great number 


of petty e/fates.—Wee fay, minifters of e/fate, {ecretaries of 


eftate, &c. 
Esrare is more particularly applied to the feveral ranks, or 
claffes of a people affembled together, for concerting meafures, 
reforming publick abufes, or compofing the difturbances of a 
Rate, 
In England, the three ¢fates, viz. kings, lords, and commons, 
meet ordinarily in parliament.—In France, the eftates confit of 
the churchmen, the nobility, and the people or third ¢/ate. 
Some will have thefe allemblies of efates to be a very ancient 
conftitution ; all we know is, that there were general affem- 
blies held in the Gauls, before Czefar’s conqueft. But then 
the people, or third ¢/ate, had no fhare in them, Under the 
1ft and 2d race of the French kings, that were alfo folemn 
convocations, called parliaments; but it was only the great 
lords of the realm that were called to them, See PARLIAMENT. 
Esraves General, 


sa Sa : 
Esrares of Halland, 5 See & STATES General, &e, 


truth. See Bar, 
* The word is formed of the French, effoxpe 
pare, to ttop, or block up. 


+, oppilare, objt 


Goddard defines an ¢/foppel to be any bar, or hindrance, to 
one to plead the truth ; and extends it not only to the impe- 
diment given by his own aét; but by another’s alfo.—There 
are three kinds of e/foppel, viz. matter of record; by matter 
in writing ; and by matter in pais. 


ESTOVERS, in law, is ufed by Bracton, for that furtenance, 


which a man committed for felony, is to have out of his 
lands, or goods; for himfelf and his family, during imprifon- 
ment, 

In flat. 6; Edw.1, it is ufed for an allowance in meat or 
clothes. —In fome manors, the tenants have common of efto- 
vers; that is, neceffary botes or allowances out of the lord’s 
wood.—In which laft fenfe, e/overs comprehends hou/e-bote, 
hay-bote; and plow-bote ; fo that if a man have in his grant 
thefe general words, ‘de rationabili eftoverio in bafcis, 8c, he 
may thereby claim all three. 

ESTRADE *,: a French term, literally fignifying a public 
road, or high-way, Hence the military phrafe, dattre ? 
eftrade, to beat the eftrade, that is, to fend fcouts, or horfe- 
men, to get intelligence, to learn the difpofitions of the ene- 
my, and inform the general of every thing like to fall in the 
way. An army never marches, without fending Lattewrs d’ 
cftrade on every fide. + 

* The word is formed of the Italian ftrada, Mfireet; or road, 
which is derived from the Latin frata, a paved ftreet. Some 
derive it from ¢ffradiots; who were cavaliers anciently em- 
ployed in beating the effrade. 

EsTRAbE is alfo ufed, for a little elevation on the floor of a 
room, frequently encompaffed with an alcove, or rail, for the 
placing a bed in ;’ and fometimes, as in Turkey, only covered 
with fine carpets, to receive vifitors of diftinétion in, 

ESTRANGEL, Estrancetus in the Syriac grammar. 
EstRANGEL charaéter, is a particular fpecies, or form of 
Syriac letters; ferving as the majufcule letters in that lan- 
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Abraham Ecchellenfis, takes the ¢/frangel character, for the | 
true, ancient, Chaldee character. And) it is certain, the 
Abyfiinians, who call themfelves Chaldeans, ftill occafionally 
ufe the e/frangel charaéter 5. if we may, credit Hottinger in his 
Thefaur. Phill. p.286. Bifhop Walton, in his Prolegamena, 
gives us an e/frangel alphabet. 1? 

ESTRAY, or Srray, fignifies any tame beaft found within a 
Jordfhip, and not owned, by any man; 1n which cafe, being 
cried, according to law, in the market adjoining, if it, be not 
claimed by the owner within a year and a day, it becomes the 

. lord’s of the foil where found, , 

ESTREAT, in law, is ufed for the true copy, or duplicate 
of fome original writing ; efpecially of amercements, or pe~ 
nalties, fet down in the rolls of a court, to. be levied by the 
bailiff, or other officer, on every offender. 

Chirk of the Estanars. . See the article CLERK. Y 

ESTREPEMENT *, in law, an impoverifhing, or making 
of Jand barren, by continual ploughing and fewing, withouc 
due manuring, reft, and other hufbandry. J 

* The word is derived from the French, efropier to maim ; or 
the Latin extirpare, to extirpate, root up. 

Esrrerement is alfoufed, for any waft, or fpoil made by 
the tenant for life, upon lands, or woods, to the prejudice 
of him in reverfion; asthe cutting down of trees, or lopping 

them further than the law allows, ec. 

STREPEMENT, is alfo.a writ which lies in two cafes; the 
one, “when a man having an aétion depending, as a formedon, 
writ of right, or the likes fues, to inhibit the tenant from 
making wafte during the fuit. 

"The other is for the demandant who is adjudged to recover fei- 
fin of the land in queftion ; and before execution, for fear of 
wafte to be made ere he can get pofleffion, fues out this writ. 

ESULA, or cortex efula, in medicine, the bark of a little reddifh 
root, which produces green, narrow, fucculent leaves.—It is 
a kind of tithymal or fpurge, and is found chiefly in France : 
ere they ufe it, it is infufed in vinegar; after which, they 
draw extras from it, of ufe in the dropfy. 

ESURINE Salts, in fome authors, denote thofe ofa fretting, 
eating, or corroding natures; which chiefly abound in places 
near the fea -fide, and where great quantity of fea-coal is burnt, 
as appears from the fpeedy rufting of iron in fuch places. 

ETAPPE, in war, an allowance of provifions, and forage 
made to the foldiers, upon march through a kingdom or pro- 
vince, to or from winter quarters. 

Hence, he that contracts with the country, or territory, for 
furnifhing the troops, in their march, is called etappier. 

ETCHING, a method of engraving on copper; wherein 
the lines, or ftrokes, inftead of being cut with a tool, or 
graven, are eat with aqua fortis, 

Etching was invented much about the fame time with engrav- 
mg oncopper, properly fo called, by Alb. Durer, and Lucas. 
It has feveral advantages over that art; as, that it isdone with 
more eafe and expedition ; that it requires fewer inftruments ; 
andeyen, that it reprefents diverfe kinds of fubjects better,and 
more agreeably to nature, as land{capes, ruins, grounds, and 

all fmall.faint, loofe, remote objects, buildings, &c. 
The method of etching is thus : -the plate being well polifhed, 
is heated over the fire; and when hot, covered over with a pe- 
culiar ground, or varnifh. When cold again, the ground is 
blackened. with the fmoak of a candle; and on this ground, 
thus blackened, the back of the-defign, or draught, is laid. 
This done, the defign remains to be calked, or transferred 
upon the plate; which is more ealily effected, than in the com- 
mon graving; for the back of the delign having been before 
rubbed over with red chalk, nothing remains but to trace over 
all the lines and ftrokes of the draught with a needle or point ; 
which preffing the paper clofe down to the ground, occafions 
the wax therein to lay bold of the chalk, and fo bring off the 
marks of the feveral lines: fo as at length, to fhew a copy of 
the whole defign in all its correctnefs, 
The draught thus calqued, the artift proceeds to draw the fe- 
veral lines, and contours with a point, through the ground, 
upon the copper. 
To finith his work, he makes ufe of points of diverfe fizes, 
or bignefles ; and preffes on them fometimes’ more ftrongly, 
and fometimes more. lightly, accordingly as the feveral parts 
of the figures, &c. requirea greater or lefs {trength or bold- 
nels; fome of the points being as fine as needles, for the ten- 
der hair ftrokes, and the remoter, fainter objeéts ; and others 
again, as big as bodkins, made oval-wife, for the deeper fha- 
dows, and the figures in the front of the work, 

Things thus prepared, a rim, or border of wax, is raifed round 

the circumference of the plate,and aqua- fortis poured on ; which, 

by the faid border, is kept from running off at the edges, 

The ground being impenetrable to that corrofive water, the 

plate is defended from it every where but in the lines, or hatches, 

¢ut through it with the points ; which, lying open, the water 
paffes through them to the copper, and eats into the fame, to 
the depth required: which done, it is poured off again. 

©F etching grounds, it muft be obferved, there are two kinds ; 

the one foft, and the other hard. Therg are alfo two kinds of 
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aqua fortis: the one white, which is only ufed with the foft 
ground, and is applied as above directed : the other green,madé 
of vinegar, common falt, fal ammoniac, and, verdegreafe, 
This. is ufed indifferently with either kind of ground > its ap= 
plication is fomewhat different from that of the white. 
Without) making any border, they pour it on, the plate, 
which is placed for that purpofe.a. little inclined ; and as the 
water runs off, it-is received. ina. veflel placed underneath, 
‘This they repeat, pouring it again and again, tilldt has eatert 
deep-enough, 

Add, that the aqua fortis, of which kind foever it be, muft 
not continue equally Jong, or-be poured equally often, on all 
the parts of the defign. The remote parts muft be bitten 
more flightly, than thofe which are nearer to theview. 

To manage this,, they. haye a compofition of oil and greafey 
wherewith they cover the parts that are to be bitten no fur- 
ther. Ox elfe they lay the compofition on as a defenfitive at 
firft, and take it off again when they find proper...1n effect, 
they are every now and then covering and uncovering this or 
that part of the defign, as occafion requires ; the conduct of 
the aqua fortis being one of the principal concerns in the whole 
art, and that on which the effect of the whole very much de- 
pends, The operator is alfo to be very attentive to the 
ground, that do not fail or give way, in any part to the 
water; and where it does, to ftop up the place with the com- 
pofition aforefaid, 

Laftly, it is to be remembered, that a frefh dip of aqua fortis 
be never given, without firft wafhing out the plate, in faix 
water, and drying it at the fire, 

The aqua fortis having done its part, the ground is taken off, 
and the plate wafhed and dried ; after which nothing remains 
but for the artift to examine the work with his. graver in his 
hand, to touch it up, and heighten it, where the aqua fortis 
&c. has miffed, 

ETERNITY, an attribute of God, whereby the duratiom 
of his exiftence is conceived incommenturable with time, and? 
exclufive of beginning, progrefs, ending, &c. 

Authors are terribly ftraightened for a proper and juft defini- 
tion of eternity : that of Boethius de Confol. Philof. L.V. 
Pr. 6. viz. interminabilis vite, tota fimul & perfecta poffefio, 
i, e. a perfeét pofleflion of a whole endlefs exiftence all toge- 
ther, though retained by S. Thomas, and others, is faulty in 
diverfe refpects. 

Cenforinus, de Die Natal. defines eternity by infinite duration, 
that is, duration which. has always been, and always will be. 
—Others, more fully defcribe it by, a duration that exifts all 
together, without any flux or fucceflion of parts, prior, or 
pofterior to each other : where, the word duration, taken ab. 
ftraétedly, imports no more than the perfeverance of a thin 
in its exiftence; the 7o durare, being here oppofed to the zo 
ceffure, in exiftendo, 

But foften the-word duration how you will, it is fearce con- 
ceiveable, but by conceiving a quantity thereof; nor a quan- 
tity, without conceiving a fucceffion,—Others, therefore de- 
fine eternity by a perpetuum nunc, a perpetual now 5 oF a nunc 
Jemper fans, an ever-flanding now: but neither are thefe un- 
exceptionable 5 the words perpetyum, and /em, ber frans,import— 
ing an obfeure fort of duration.” See DuRATIoN. 

ETESIA, or Erxs1an Winds. See Wind, and Monsoon. 

ETHELING, or A'rHErinc. See the article ATHELING, 

ETHER. See the article HTuer. 

ETHERIAL Oi, See Airuertan Oil. 

ETHICAL Good. Rehaaticl Goon. 

Eruicar Poffble. ee the articlsS.® Dossin Lz, 

ETHICS *, HOIPKH, the do&rine of manners; or the fcience 
of moral’philofophy, See Puizosopuy, and Morariry. 

* The word is formed from n3@-, n3n, mores, manners; by 
reafon the fcope, or object thereof, is to form the manners. 


Gale makes’ ethics only the firft part, or branch of moral 
philofophy, viz. that which regards private perfons, or in a 
private capacity. 
By manners, or morals, is here meant a way, ‘or manner of 
living, confirmed by cuftom, or habit ; or certain habitudes 
of doing ; or aétions which are often repeated ; which, if they 
be according to right reafon, the morals, or manuers, are 
faid to be good ; otherwife evil and vitious, 
Hence, the objeét of ethics, is the exercife of right reafon 
in-all our affairs, actions and relations; or it is man. him- 
felf confidered.as dirigible, and.to be conducted according to 
reafon: and the end of ethics, is to make him good and 
happy. For that if a man conduct himfelf, according to right 
reafon, in all. the circumftances of his a€tions, affairs and_re- 
lations, he will arrive at the higheft pitch of moral perfection 
and beatitude. 
Whence, ethics may be defined, a right manner of thinking, 
in order to attain to human felicity ; ora fcience whereby 
man is directed to condué& his will, and the a€tionsthereof, fo 
as ta live well and happily. See Wiz. 
The ‘principal, nay, the only topics thereof, are happinels 
and manners; whence arife two parts, or branches of ethics 5 
the firfton moral happinefs, conlidered as the end; and ~ 
Seconc 


Yecond on moral virtues, or good manners, as the means to 
arrive thereat. 

ETHICOPROSCOPT *, in antiquity, the name of a 
feét.—Damafcenus, in his treatife of herefies, tells us, that 
the denomination Ethicoprofcopte was given to fuch as erred 
in matters of morality, and things relating to practice, that 
were to be done, or be avoided, &c. who blamed things lau- 
dable, and good in themfelves, or recommended or praétifed 
things evil.—On this footing the Ethicoprofcopte,) though a 
numerous body, were no particular fect. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, »9@-, manners, and eog~ 
xor]o, offend, I offend. 

ETHIOPIC Year. See the article YEAR: 

ETHMOIDAL, Erumorpatis, in anatomy, a denomina- 

tion given to one of the futures of the human ctanium, 
The common futures are thofe which feparate the bone of the 
cranium from thofe of the cheeks ; and are four: the tranfver- 
fal, ethmoidal, {phenoidal, and zygomatical. See SUTURE. 
The ethmoidal takes its denomination from its turning round 
the os ethmoides, 

ETHMOIDES *, EOMOEIAHE, in anatomy, a bone fituate 
in the middle of the bafis of the forehead, or os frontis, and at 
the top of the root of the nofe; filling almoft the whole cavity 
of the noftrils. 

* It has its name from n9u@-, cribrum, fieve, and al@-, form, 

becaufe all {pongeous, and porous. 

By its cribrous part it is joined to the head; by the fpongeous 
part, to the cavity of the noftrils ; and by the plain and broad 
part, to the orbits of the eves. 
In the cribrous part is an apophyfis, which jets out, ina point, 
into the cavity of the skull; called from its figure, cri/fa galli, 
or the cock’s comb. From its under fide, there goes a thin 
bone, which divides the cavity of thenoftrils into two,called the 
womer, Tt is perforated by a number of finall holes, through 
which the fibres of the olfa@tory nerves pafs. 
J. Philip Ingraffias, a Sicilian, who flourifhed about the year 
1546, was the firft who gave ajuft account of the ftructure of 
the os ethmoides or cribrofum. 

ETHNARCHA *, Erunarcn, a governor, or ruler of a 
Bation. 

* The word is Greek, formed of ¢0yQ-, xation, 


command, 


and aexn, 


There are fome medals of Herod I. furnamed the great, 
on one fide wheredf is found “HPQAOYT, and on the other 
EONAPKOY, g. d. Herod the ethnarch: Now, after the battle 
of Philippi, we read that Anthony pafling over into Syria, 
conftituted Herod and Phafael his brother tetrarchs, and in 
that quality committed to them the adminiftration of the af- 
fairs of Judea, fof. Ant. L. XIV. C. 23. Herod therefore 


had the government of the province before ever the Parthi- 4 
ans entered Syria, or before Antigonus’s invafion, which did | 


not happen till fix or feven years after Herod was commander 
in Galilee, Jof. L. XIV. C. 24, 25.=-Confequently, He- 
rod was then truly ethnarch ; for he can be no otherwife deno- 
minated: fo that it muft have been in that fpace of time 
that the medals were ftruck which only give him this title. 
Which medals are a confirmation of what we read in hiftory 
of the government that prince was intrufted withal before he 
was raifed to the royalty. 

Jofephus gives Herod the appellation of setrarch, in lieu of that 
of ethnarch; but the two terms came fo near to each other, 
that it was very eafy to confound them together. 

‘Though Herod the great left by will, to Archelaus, all Judea, 
Samaria, and Idumea; yet, Jofephus tells us, he was then 
only called ethnarch, 

ETHNOPHRONES *, in antiquity, a fect of heretics in the 
Vilth century, who made a profeflion of chriftianity, but 
joined thereto all the ceremonies and follies of paganifm, as 
judicialaftrology, fortileges, auguries, and other divinations, 

* And hence their denomination ; from eAvG-, nation, and Deny, 
thought, fentiment, q: 4. paganizers, or perfons, whofe thoughts, 
or fentiments were ftill heathen or gentile, 

They practifed all the expiations of the gentiles, celebrated all 
their feafts, and obferved all their days, months, times, and 
feafons. See Damafcenus, Heref.N. 94. 

ETHOPOEIA *, or Eruopea; in thetoric, 
ErTHoLocy, a draught, or defcription, exprefling the man_ 
ners, paffions, genius, tempers, aims, &c, of another perfon, 

* The word is of Greek original, being formed of 19O-, mos, 
confuetudo, and motzw, facio, Fnngo, deferibo. Quintilian, L. 
IX. C, 2, calls this figure imitatia morum alienoriim; and in 
Greek, wiynots, imitation.—In Englifh we denominate it a 
pidture, or charaGer. 

Such is that beautiful paflage in Salluft, in his Bellum Cati- 
finarium, wherein he gives us apiCture of Catiline 2 fuit magna 
vw & animi & corporis fed ingenio mala pravoque huic, &c: 

He had an uncommon ftrength both of body and mind ; 


© but an ill-turned, and wicked difpofition, “When a very 
Vor, I, 


called alf} 


boy, his great pleafiré was in inteftine broils, tapirie} 
flaughter, and civil difcord, His body was formed to un- 
dergo fafting, cold, and watching, beyond all belief. His 
mind was daring, deceitful and various; and could imitate, 
or accommodate itfelf to every body : he was extremely co- 
vetous of other people’s goods; and profufe of his own, 
His lufts and defires were very bigh; his ftock of elo- 
quence confiderable; but his difcretion fcatce any.” 
The ethopeia is divided into profopographia, and ethopeia pro~ 
perly {0 called ; the former of which isa piftute of the body, 
countenance, make, drefs, gait, @c, and the latter of the 
mind, 
ETYMOLOGY *, ETrMOaoriIA, that part of grammar 
~ which confiders, deduces, and explains the origin, reafon, ahd 
derivation of words ; in order to arrive at their firft, and pri- 
mary fignification, 

* ‘The word is formed of the Greek, eJuuG-, verus, true, and 
aye, dico, I peak whence Aoytay dieourje, Sc. and thence 
Cicere calls the etymology, mobatio, and weriloguium 3 though 
Quintilian chufes rather to call it Griginatio. 

In all ages there have been people curious in etymologirs ; Varro 
has wrote on the etymology of the Latin words; and we have a 
Greek etymologicon, under the name of Nicas. 

The etymologies of our Englifh words have been deduced from 
the Saxon, Welfh, Walloon, Danifh, Latin, Greek, Be. 
by Somner; Camden, Verftegan, Spelman, Cafaubon, Skin- 
ner, Henfhaw, Junius, &c, 

Thofe of the French and Italian words; by Menage, in what 
hé calls bis origines : Henry Stephens, Tripot, Borel, Cafe~ 
neuve, Sc. Have alfo laboured on the French etyinologies. Gui- 
chard, and Fa. Thomaffin, have carried the etymologies of 
abundance of French words as high as the Hebrew. _Poftel 
had the fame defign before them; 

We have a Latin etymalogicon of Geratd Voffius; atiother of 
Martinius, &c. Q@avio Ferrari has given a body of etymo- 
logies of the Italian tongue: and Bernard @’Aldretta, another 
of the Spanifh, 

Fa. Dom. Pezron, abbot ‘of Charmoye, and prieft of the 
Sorbonne, has traced up to the Celtic Language the etymologies 
of abundance of Greek, Latin, German, French; and other 
words ufed by Plato, Servius," Donatus, and other Latin au- 
thors, without knowing their true origin, and etymology, for 
want of being acquainted with the roots of the Celtic tongue; 
from which abundance of Greek, Latin, &c. words are de- 
rived. It muft be added, that his etymologies are frequent= 
ly (0 far fetched, that one can {earce fee any refemblance, or 
correfpondence at all. 

A ftri&t, and follicitous enquiry into etymolotiess; is no frivo- 
lous and impertinent defign; but has contiderable ufés; Na- 
tions, who value themfelves on their antiquity, have always 
looked on the antiquity of their language as one of the beit 
titles they could plead. The etymologif?, by feeking the 
true, and original reafon of the notions and ideas annexed to 
each word, and expreffion, may often furnifh an argument 
of antiquity from the vettigia, ‘or traces remaining thereof ; 
and from the indices {till fubfifting in the prefent ufe of the 
words, compared with the ancient ules, 

Add, that etymologies are neceflary to the thorough under- 
ftanding of a language: for, to explain aterm precifely, there 
feerns a neceffity of recurring to its firft impofition, in order to 
fpeak juftly and fatisfactorily thereof. The force and extent 
of a word is generally better conceived, and entered into, 
when a perfon knows its origin and etymology, 

Tt is objected, however, that the art is arbitrary, and built al- 
together on conjectures and appearances ; 
are charged with deriving their words fro 
lift. But the fcience is certainly real, 
others ; haying its Proper principles, 
It muft be owned, Indeed, 
into the ancient Britith, and Gaulith ages; to 
were by the track, xt 
guage has undergone from agetoage. A 
need of all the lights he can come at, 


i nr er ar! 


as it 
tiensa lan- 
fober etymologif? hag 
to conduét and brine 
paflage, and remark 
And as thofe alte- 
\ price, orhazard, it is 
Hi as ae serene or conjecture, for a regular 


logy t g ftrange the publi I 
prejudiced againft a feience which feems to fland oA pad 


> Temedies proper to ex 
>» Peccant, or redundant humours, int, 
by the proper outlets, of €mundories, 

Ofevacuants, there are diverfe kinds, diftinguifh 
to their various humours, and emunétories, 
off their matters by ftool, called pur, 
Others by urine; called diuretirs, Others b 
diaphoretics, 


pel, or 
he ani- 


3 Zz others 


others, laftly, by the menfes and Lochia, as Ziimenaghgues 
and ariflolochics. H 
EVACUATION,, in medicine, a diminution “of the animal 
fluids, in order to a difcharge of fome morbid, or redundant 
matters therein; or only for the fake of thinning, attenua- 
} ting, and promoting the motion, and circulation thereof. 
‘The matter of a difeafe, or what is prefcribed by art to remove 
or cafe it, is evacuated two ways.—r1°. By the naturalemunc- 
tories; or out-lets of the skim; the noftrils, mouth, fauces, 
H oefophagus, ftomach, inteftines, bladder, and urethra. 
And 2°. by artificial out-lets, made either in the blood-vef- 
fels; as by phlebotomy, arteriotomy, fcarifications, and 


bir Teaches, ‘ 4 
a Or, in the lymphatic veffels » as by cauftics and veficatories. 
ie Or, laftly, in both, as by iffues, fetons, ulcers, fiftula’s, &e. 
VW 4 Hence, the firft divifion of evacuants is derived from the diffe~ 
: i | rent emunétories ; and the fecond, from the diverfity of mat- 
ee lh ‘ ters evacuated through them. 

HI) He ; Mott of the chronical difeafes, the infirmities of old age, and 
pit Ft Ay the fhort periods of the lives of Englifhmen, Dr; Cheyne Ne 
{i | fy i ferve e owing to repletion, This is evident from hence ; 
Weeks Apes uation of one kind or another, is nine parts in ten of 
Bry ele remedy: for not only cupping, bleeding, bliftering, 

itt i purging, vomiting and fweating, are manifeft evacua- 

ey i} " t to draw out what has been fuperfluoufly taken 


down; but even abftinence, exercife, alteratives, cordials, 
: | bitters, €¢, are but feveral means todifpofe the grofs humours, 
i #5 be more readily evacuated by infenfible perfpiration. E/fay 
iit i i on health. 
{ For the periodical evacuations of women. 
i For the evacuations of women after delivery. Sce Locwza. 
| t ACUATION is likewife ufed in the art of war: where, to 
2a place, is to make the garrifon quit, or ma ch out 
of it, in order for another power to take pofleffion of it ; or to 
make room for another garrifon, 
EVANGELICAL Harmony, 2 5. 2 Harmoyy, 
a EvanGELICAL Occonomy, ee 5 Oxconomy. 
EVANGELISTS *, the infpired authors of the Gofpels. 
formed of 


See Menszts.— 


* The word is derived from the Greek, every [earor, 
i ev, bene, well, and ayfea@-, angel, meffenger 
epiftolas tuas uno tempore mibi datas duas! 4 
b gue reddam xnefcio; deberi quidem plane fateor. 
Mf Attic. 

. The denomination evangeli/?s was likewile given, in the an- 
| cient church, to fuch as preached the gofpel up and down ; 

without being attached to any particular church, 
In which fenfe, fome interpreters think it is, that St. Philip, 
‘who was one of the feven deacons, is called the evangelif?, in 
the 21ft chapter of the 4d@s of the Apoftles, ver. 8. Again, 
St. Paul writing to Timothy, Ep. 2. C.1V.v. 5. bids himdo 
the work of an evangeli/?.—The fame Apoftle, Eph, IV, 11. 

' ranks the cvangeli/ts atter the apoftles, and prophets, 
¥ Hence, M, Tillemont takes the liberty to ufe the word evan- 
gelif? in the fame fenfe. * Mott of thofe who then embraced the 
i } being filled with the love ofa holy philofophy, began 
i ‘ ibute their goods to the poor, and after that went in- 
f iif : © todiverfe countries to do the office of evangeli/is, to preach 
ee © Chriftto fuch as had not yet heard of him, and to furnifh 
them with the facred writings of the gofpel.’ 

EVANID, a name which fome authors give to thofe colours 
i which are tranfient, or not of long duration—As thofe in the 


‘ +} 
faith, 


yain-bow, in clouds before and after fun-fet, &c, 
t id colours are the fame with thofe otherwife called fan- 
{ F /, and emphatical colours, Some authors alfo ufe 


in antiquity, the priefteffes of Bacchus; thus 
n, in celebrating the Orgia, they ran about 
ted, crying evan, evan, obé evan! 
word is formed from Evay, a title, or appellation of 
cchus. 
‘ ait EVAPORATION, in philofophy, the a& of exhaling the 
humidity of a body ; or of diffipating it in fumes, or vapour. 
} Common falt is formed by evaporating all the humidity in 
j the falt-water, or brine; which evaporation is either perform- 
ed by the heat of the fun, as in the falt- works by the fea-coaft, 
&c. or by means of fire, as at the falt fprings, &c, 
By the obfervations of M, Sedileau it appears, that what is 
raifed in vapour, exceeds that which falls in rain, 
Though the evaparation of fluids be generally looked on as.an 
effe&t of the heat, and motion of theair; yet M, Gau- 
teron, in the Memoires.de Acad. des Scienc. An. 1705. 
thews, that a quite oppofite caufe may have the fame effec; 
and that fluids lofe a deal more of their parts in the fevereft 
froft, than when the air is moderately warm. In the great 
} frolt of the year 1708, he found, that the greater the cold, 
ftill the more confiderable the evaporation ; and that ice it felf 
Joft full as much as the warmer liquors that did not 
freeze, 


Dr. Halley farnithes us with fome experiments of. thé quin- 
tity, or meafure of the evaporation of water.—The refult is 
contained in the following articles : 
1. That water falted to about the fame degree as falt water, 
and expofed to a heat equal to that of a fummer’s day, did, 
from a circular furface of about eight inches diameter, evapo- 
rates at the rate of 6 ounces in 24 hours, Whence, by a cal- 
culus, he finds, that the thicknefs of the pellicle, or fkin’ of 
water, evaporated in two hours, was the 53d part of an inch: 
But, for a round number, he, fuppofes it only a 6oth part 5 
and argues thence, that if water as warm as the air in fum- 
mer, evaporates the thieknefs of one 60th part of an inch in 
two hours, from its whole furface; in twelve hours it will i 
exhale one tenth of an inch. Which quantity, he obferves, 
will be found abundantly fufficient to furnifh all the rains, 
fprings, dews, Gc, 
In effet, on this principle, every ten {quare inches of the fur- 
face of the water, yield in vapour, per diem,, a cubic inch of 
water ; and each fquare foot half a wine pint ; every {pace of 
four foot fquare, a gallon; a mile fquare 6914 tons; and a | 
fquare degree, fuppofe of 69 Englith miles, will evaporate 33 | 
millions of tons a day. 
2°. A furface of eight fquare inches evaporated, purely by 
the natural warmth of the weather without either wind or fun, 
in the courfe of a whole year, 16292 grains of water, or 64 
cubic inches ; confequently, the depth ef water thus evapora- 
ted in one year amounts to 8 inches. But this being much 
too little to anfwer the experiments of the French, who | 
found that it rained 1g inches of water in one year at Paris ; 
or thofe of Mr. Townley, who found the annual quantity of 
rain in Lancafhire, above 40 inches: He concludes, that the 
fun and wind contribute more to evaporation, than any inter- 
nal heat, or agitation of the water, 
3°. The effect of the wind is very confiderable, on a double 
account, For the fame obfervations fhew a very odd quality 
in the vapours of water, wx, that of adhering and hanging 
to the furface that exhaled them, which they clothe, as it 
were, with a fleece of vaporous air ; which once invefting the 
vapour, it thenceforwards rifes in much lefS quantity. Whence, 
the quantity of water loftin 24 hours, when the air was very 
ftill from winds, was very fmall ; in proportion to what went 
away when there was a {trong gale of wind abroad to diffipate 
the fleece, and make room for the emiffion of vapour : and 
this, even though the experiment was made in a place as clofe 
from the wind as could be contrived. 
Add, that this fleece of water hanging on the furface of 
waters in ftill weather, is the occafion of very ftrange appear- 
ances, by the refraétion of the vapour’s differing form, and 
exceeding that of common air. Whence every thing appears 
raifed, as houfes like fteeples, fhips as on land above the 
water, the land raifed and as it were lifted from the fea, 
&e. 
4°. The fame experiments thew, that the evaporationin May, 
June, July, and Auguft, which are nearly equal, are about 
three times as great as thofe in the months of November, De- 
cember, January, and February. 
EVAPORATION, inpharmacy, denotes an operation by whicl 
the more aqueous and volatile parts of fluids are fpent, or drove 
away in fteam; fo as to leave the remaining part ftronger, or 
of a higher confiftence than before. 
Evaporation differs from exhalation, in that the former is 
practifed on moift things, and the latter on dry. 
Evaporation is effected by fetting a liquor over a gentl 
to carry off the moft fluid, and volatile parts, without 
ing the quantity of the other matters the liquor isimpr. 
withal, 
EVATES, a branch, or divifion of the ancient ce’ 
phers the druids, 
Strabo diftributes the philofophers among the Britons and 
Gauls, into three feéts : Bago, bards, Ovalas, evates, and 
Aguid, druids. He adds, that the bard: were poets and 
muficians : the evates, priefts and naturalifts; and the druids, 
moralifts as well as naturalifts—But Marcellinus, Vof 
and Hornius, reduce them all to two feéts, wiz. 
druids,—La 


18, 
bardi and 
ly, Ceefar lib 6. comprehends them all under 
the names of Druids. 

The evates, or vates, of Strabo, might probably be what 


other authors, and particularly Ammian. Marcellin. calls 
eubages: but Mr. Bouche, in his Hi/?, de Provence, L. II. ¢. 2 
diftinguifhes between them. The vates, he fays, were fucl 
took care of the facrifices, and other ceremonies of rel 
and the ewhages, thofe who fpent there time in t 
and contemplation of th at myfteries of nature. 
EUBAGES, an order of priefts, or philofop! 
ancient Celtz, or Gauls. —Chorier’ takes 
the fame with the druids and fa 
will have,the exbages to be 
p- 197. calls Ove] 


EVI 


there is room to conjecture, that the word fhould be wrote 
Quafas ; it being ealy to miftake aT fora T. 

Be this as it will, the ewbages appear to. have been a different 
order from thedruids. See Druin. , 

EUCHARIST *, eucharifiia, the facrament of the. fupper ; 
or a participation of the body, and blood of Chrift, under the 
Species, or figures of bread and wine. Sce) Communion, 
Sacrament, Specigs, TRANSUBSTANTIA TION, and 
ConsuBSTANTIATION, 

* The word in its original Greek, Evyagiste, literally im- 
ports: thank/piving ; being formed ‘of ” evs bene, well, ‘and 
Kees, gratia, thanks. 


EUCHITES, or Eucuitz, a (e& of ancient heretics, thus 

~ called, by reafon they prayed without ceafing ; imagining 
that prayer alone waé fufficient to fave them. 

heir great foundation, were thofe words of St. Paul, Epift.1. 
to the Theffalon. ‘C. 5. V.17. pray without ceafing. 
The word is formed of the Greek, evi, prayer ; whence 
evxila, the fame with the Latin precatores, prayers. They 
were alfo called Enthufia/ts and Maffalians. 
Se. Cyril of Alexandria, in one of “his letters, takes occafion 
to cenfure certain'monks in Egypt, who, under pretence of 
refigning themfelves wholly to prayer, led a lazy, fcandalous 
life. The orientals, however, Jay a further charge on the 
Euchita, or Maffalians. 

EUCHOLOGIUM, EYXOAOrIoN, a Greek term, figni- 
fying, literally, a difcourfe on prayer. 

‘ The word is isnt ee ao and a0vG, difcourfe. 
The euchologium is properly the Greek ritual, wherein is pre- 
fcribed the order, and manner of every thing relating to the 
order and adminiftration of their ceremonies, facraments, or- 
dinations,’ &c, 

Fa. Goar has given us an edition of the Greek eucholégium in 
Greek and Latin, with notes, at Paris, 

EUCRASY, an agreeable, well proportioned mixture of qua- 
ities; whereby a body is faid to be in good order, and dif- 
pofed for a good ftate of health, 

» EUDOXIANS, a party or fect of heretics, in the IVth cen- 

tury, fo denominated from their leader Exdoxius, patriarch of 
Antioch and Conftantinople, a great defender of the Arian 
doétrine, 
The Ludoxians adhered to the errors of the Arians and Euno- 
mians ; maintaining, that the fon was created out of nothing ; 
that he had a will diftin@ and different from that of the fa- 
ther, &c, 

EVE. See the article Vicrn. 

EVECTION, is ufed by fome aftronomers for the libration of 
the moon, See LipraTion. 

EVEN foot in poetry. See Foor. 

Even number, is that which may be divided into two equal parts, 
or moieties. See NuMBER. 

EVENLY even number, is that which is exactly divifible by an 
even number taken an even number of times; fuch is 22 5 
fince divifible by eight, taken four times. 

Evenxy edd number, is that which an even number meafures by 
an odd one ; as 30, which is meafured by 6, taken five times, 

EVERARDS fliding rule. See the article SLrpinc. 

EVERGETES, EYEPrETHS, a Greek term, fignifying 
benefactor ; being formed of ev, bene, well, and s¢y2v., opus, 
work.—It is ftill retained in our language, by way of addition, 
or epithet, given to two princes, or kings of Syria, and Egypt, 
who fucceeded Alexander. Thus we fay, Ptolemy Evergetes 
king of Egypt ; Antiochus Zvergetes king of Syria afcended 
the throne 139 years before Chrift. 

EVER:GREENS, a clafs of perennials, which continue their 

verdure, leaves, &c. all the year, 
Ofthefe, our gardeners reckon twelve, which are peculiarly 
fit for Englith air, viz, the alatternus, arbutus, bay-tree, box- 
tree, holly, juniper, lauruftinus, phyllirea, pyracantha or eyer- 
green thorn, italian green privet, and the yew-tree. 

EVIDENCE, a quality in things whereby they become vifible, 
and apparent to the eyes, either of the body, or the mind, 
The fchoolmen diftinguith evidence into formal and objeétive. 

Formal Ev1pEN ck, isthe a& of the intellect, confidered as 
clear and diftin@. ‘ 

Olbjeétive Evipence, confifts in the clearnef&, and perfpicuity 
of the object ; or it is the object it felf, fo conftituted, as that 
it may be clearly, and diftinétly known, 

Others divide evidence into maral,phyfical, and metaphy/ical.— 
A thing is faid to be morally evident, fo far as I have a diftine 
notion, or knowledge thereof, by .unexceptionable witnefles : 
phyfically, {0 far as natural fenfe and reafon pointing out any 
thing, convinces me thereof: metaphyfically, when I enter fo 
fully and clearly into the eflence of any thing, that nothing 
can be clearer. 

Evidence, is the effential and infallible charaéter, or criterion 
of ee and is that, in effect, which with u$ conftitutes 
truth. 

If evidence Should be found in propofitions that are falfe, we 
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fhould be compelled into error 5 fince the aflent’ we cive t0 
evidence is neceflary. Whence would follow this impious 
pofition,. that God, who| made: us,» is-the author of our errors, 
as he. has. conftituted us fo, /as to.put us under, a necedity of 
falling into them, 

It. may be added, that as we neceffarily love truth, and hate 
etrory: it feems inconfiftent with the mature of a beneficent 
being, to form, us witha-love of what we could-not obtain, 
or not know. whether we did obtain it or not: belide, that if 
we fhould err in things that-are evident, as well as in thofe 
that are not fo, we fhould:fometimes find contradiétions in 
evident propolitions, .as we commonly do in things that are 
obfeure. 

Lividence therefore muft be allowed. the mark of truth; and 
thofe things muft, be allowed trae, which carry with them 
fuch a degree of evidence, as obliges us to aflent to. them. 
Whatever we, fee evidently agreeable to things whereof we 
fpeak, that we muft acknowledge to be true. 

The Epicureans. allow of no other evidence but that of fenfe 
or that ,arifing) from fenfe, (it. being a fundamental with 
them, that fenfe is the firfs and primary criterion ofall 
truth,) t 

By evidence of fen'e, they mean that fpecies, or image exhi- 
bited by the fenfe, or phantafie ; which, when» all imped:- 
ments toa juft judging, as diftance; motion, medium,’ éc. 
are removed, cannot be contradicted, or gain=faid. | Where- 
fore, the queftion being put, whether or noa thing be fuch 
as it appears 3. thé. anfwer is not to be given, till i have beén 
tried and examined all the ways, and by all the fen es that it 
can be an object of, 

Evipence, inlaw, is any proof, whether by teftimony of 

_men on oath, or by writings and records, 

It is thus called, becaufe the point in iffue is hereby, made evi- 
dent to the jury. 

Sir Tho. Smith reftrains evidence to authentic writings of 
contracts, written, fealed, and delivered, De Rep, Angl. 
lib. IL. 

EVIL, Malum, in ethics, a privation, or abfence of fome 
Proper, or neceflary good 5 or of fome due meafure, or degree 
thereof, 
The fchoolmen deny, that any thing is every way evil; and 
reftrain all evil, to be only, fo, quoad hoc; ive, as the thing 
wants this, or that degree of a certain quality, neceffary to 
conftitute it, in that relpect good. There is nothing evil, fay 
they, without fome good in it, wherein the evil ielides as in 
its fubjeét, for, as every being depends on the fupreme being, 
it cannot but be good, as flowing from the fupreme good, 

Buil is either natural or moral; between which there is this 

relation, that moral ewi/ produces natural, 

Moral Ev tt, is defined a deviation from right reafon, and con- 
fequently from the will and intendment of the ereat legiflator, 
who gave us that,as a rule— This the philofophers call iabo- 
neflum and turpe, as ftaining the image of God, and fullying 
our original beauty ; likewife malum culpa. 

Natural Evi, is a want of fomething neceflary to the bene ¢ 
or perfection of a thing, or to its anfwering all its purpofes,— 
Such are defeéts of the body, blindnefs, lamenels, hunger, 
difeafes, death.—This fpecies is denominated, irifle, injucuns 
dum, noxium ; and malum pene. 

Again, evil is either abfolute, as envy, impiety, &c. or, rela- 
tive, as meat, which in it {elf being good, may be evil toa 
man on account of fame difeafe; as wine to a feverifh per- 
fon, &ec, 

Thus far the {chools have gone in the nature and reafon of 
moral and natural evil : , a late ingenious author fers the thing 
in another light, and furnifhesa much finer, and more ade- 
quate theory of moral good and evil, in bis inquiry, into the 
origin of our ideas of beauty and virtue. 

Moral evil, according to this philofopher, denotes our idea 
of a quality apprehended in actions which excites averlion and 
diflike towards the ator, even from perfons who receive no 
difadvantage thereby : as moral goodnefs denotes our idea of 
a contrary: quality which procures approbation and love to- 
wards the actor, even in perfons unconcerned in its natural 
tendency. This notion fuppofes an univerfally acknowledze 
difference of good and evi/, from natural, Moral 
know, procures love towards thofe we apprehe: 
it: whereas natural good does not. How differen 
flance; are we affeCted towards thofe we fuppofe pof 
honefty, faith, generofity, &c. when we: e 
from thofé qualities : and thofe pofle 
as houfes, lands, gardens, health, ftrength, 3 
ever quality we apprehend morally evil, raifes our hatred to. 
wards the perfon in whom we ob(érve it ; as tré achery, scru- 
elty, ingratitude, ce.’ Whereas’ we love 
pofed to natural evils, as pain, hunger, fi 
The origin of thefedifferent id 

zled. the’ moralifts: the generality m 
love, the fource of them all ;- we approv 


tly, for in- 
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a3 it has fome fmall tendency to our happinels, either from its 
own nature, or from this general confideration; that a con- 
formity to nature and reafon is in the general advantageous to 
the whole, and to us in particular: and; on the contrary, dif- 
approve the vice of others, as tending at the long run to our 
particular detriment. 

Others fuppofe an immediate natural evil, iff the actions called 
vicious ; that is, that we are determined to perceive fome de- 
formity or difpleafure in fuch actions, without reflecting on 
any difadvantage that may any way redound to us from the 
aétion; and that we have a fecret fenfe of pleafure accompa- 
nying fuch of our own actions as are called virtuous, when we 
expect no further advantage from them : but then they add, 
that we are excited to perform thofe actions, even as we pur- 
fue or purchafe pictures, ftatues, landfcapes, Sc. from felf-in- 
tereft, to obtain the pleafure which accompanies the action. 
But the author juft mentioned has fhewn the miftake: fome 
actions, he proves, have to men an immediate goodnefs, and 
others an immediate evil, i. e. we perceive pleafure in fome, 
and pain in others, and are determined to love, or hate the 
doers, without any view of natural advantage, without any 
view to future rewards or punifhments, or even without any 
intention to obtain the fenfible pleafure of the good; but 
from a very different principle,| viz. an internal moral fenfe, 
ora natural determination of the mind to receive amiable, 
or difagreeable ideas of actions, when they fhall occur to our 
obfervation, antecedently to any opinion of advantage or lofs 
to redound to our felves from them ; even as we are pleafed 
with a regular form or an harmonious compofition, without 
any knowledge of the mathematics, or fecing any advantage 
in that form or compofition, different from the immediate 
pleafure, Sce farther under the articles Sense, Gocp, Vir- 
TUE, and Vick. 

Evi, or Kings-Evit, in medicine, a difeafe by the phyficians 
ealled frume, and ferophule, confifting in fchirrous tumours, 
arifing moft commonly about the neck, but fome alfo on the 
other glandulous parts, as the breaft, arm-pits, groin, &e. 
The kings of England and France, have, of a long time, 
pretended to the privilege of curing the Aings-evil by touching. 
‘The right, or faculty, it is faid by fome, was originally inhe- 
rent in the French kings; and thofe of England only claimed 
it, as amappendage, or appurtenant to that crown, to which 
they laid a claim. But fome of our own monkifh writers fet 
the thing on a different footing ; and will have it to have 
been praétifed by our kings, as early as Edward the confeflor ; 
which opinion the ingenious Mr, Becket has abundantly over- 
thrown. 

Raoul de Pruelles addreffing his tranflation of St. Auguftin de 
civitate Dei, to Charles V. of France, fays exprefly, vos de- 
vanciers, & vous avez telle vertu && puiffance que vous eft don- 
née &§ attribuée de dieu, que vous faites miracles en votre vie, 
zelles, fi grandes & fi apertesque vous gucriffes d’une tres horri- 
ble maladie que s'appelle les efcrouelles [i. e. the kings-evil] de 
laquelle nul autre prince terrien ne peut guerir hors vous, 
Steven de Conti, a religious of Corbie, who lived in the year 
1400, and wrote a hiftory of France ftill preferved in MS. in 
the library of St. Germains des Prez, defcribes the practice of 
touching for the evil, After the king had heard mafs, a vef- 
fel of water was brought him, and his majefty having put up 
his prayers before the altar, touched the difeafed part with his 
hand, and wafhed it with water. 

Matthew Paris will have S. Louis the firft who practifed it: 
others contend, that king Robert was the firft who was gifted 
this way. Itis certain, we find nomention of any fuch pre- 
rogative, before the kings of the 11th century, when that 
prince reigned. Fa, Daniel, hift de France, T.1. p. 1032. 
Polydore Virgil ftrains hard to prove the fame virtue in the 
kings of England. Favyn hift. de Navarre, 1062. 

The continuer of Monftrelet, obferves, that Charles VIII. 
touched feveral fick perfons at Rome, and cured them, dont 
couse des Italies, fays he, voyant ce myftere ne furent onques fi 
emerveillez. 

‘The fame virtue, we know not on what grounds, is com- 
monly attributed to a feventh fon, born without any daughter 
between ; as alfo to the chiefs of certain particular families ; 
particularly, to the eldeft perfon of the houfe of Aumont in 
Burgundy. 

Hungry Evir. See the article Huncry, 

EULOGY *, Evrocra, in church-hiftory, — When the 
Greeks have cut a loaf, or piece of bread, to confecrate it, 
they break the reft into little bits, and diftribute it among the 
perfons who have not yet communicated, or fend it to perfons 
that are abfent; and thefe pieces of bread are what they call 

eulogies. 
* The word is Greek, cuacysa, formed of ev, bene, well ; and 
Asya, dico, J fay, fpeak, q. d. benedi@um, blefied. 


The Latin church has had fomething like ewlogies for a great 
many ages ; and it was thence arofe the ufe of their holy bread, 


The name eulogy, was likewifle given to loaves, or cakes brought 
to church by the faithful, to have them bleffed, 
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Laftly, the ufe of the term, pafled hence to mere prefents 
made a perfon, without any benediétion. “See the Jefuit Gret- 
fer, in his treatife de Benediétionibus (@ Maledifionibus \, Ti. 
€. 22, 24, Ge. whertot he treats ewlogics thoroughly. 

From a paflage in Bollandus, on the life of S, Melaine, c. 4. 
it appears, that eulogies were not only of bread, but any kind 
of meat blefled, and hallowed for that purpofe. Add, that al- 
moft every body blefled and diftributed ex/agies ; not only bi- 
fhops and priefts, but even hermits, though laymen, made a 
practice of it, Women alfo would fometimes fend eulogies, 
as appears from the life of S. Waulry, c, 3. N°. 14. in the 
Bollandifts, Aéta Sanét. Fan. T. 1. p. 20. 

The’ wine fent asa prefent, was alfo held an eulogy. Bollan- 
dus remarks further, that the eucharift it felf was called eulogy. 
At. San. Fan TV, 2. p. 199. 


EUNOMIANS, a fe& of heretics, denominated from Euno- 


mius, bifhop of Cyzicus, who, in the Vth century, main- 
tained moft of the errors of Arius, and added others to them ; 
as, particularly, that he knew God, as well as God knew 
himfelf. 

He re-baptized fuch as had already been baptized in the name 
of the trinity : he had diflembled his errors for fome time, 
Hy: having at length made a difcovery, he was expelled his 
ee, 

The Ariansendeavoured to have put himvinto that of Samofata, 
but could not effect it: in lieu thereof, the emperor Valens 
reftored him to Cyzicus, 

EUNOMIOEUPSYCHIANS, a feé& of heretics of the 
IVth century, mentioned by Nicephorus, 1. XII. c. 30. be- 
ing the fame with thofe called Eutychians by Sozomen, |. VII. 
Cte 
The author hereof, according to Sozomen, was an Euno- 
mian, named Eutychus, and not Eupyfychius, as Nicephorus 
has it: and yet this latter writer only copies Sozomen in 
this paflage ; fo that it is paft doubt, they both fpeak of the 
fame fect, But on whofe fide the error lies, is not eafy to 
decide: Valefius durft not undertake to fhew it; but con- 
tented himfelf to mark the difference in his notes on Sozo- 
men, as Fa, Fronto has done on Nicephorus, 

EUNUCH *, EYNOTXOS, aterm applied, in the general, 
to all who have not the faculty of generating, either through 
imbecility, or frigidity ; but more particularly to fuch as have 
been caftrated, or have loft the parts neceflary thereto, 

* The word is formed of eupny exes q. d. deéti curam habet, 

guardian, ox keeper of the bed. m 

In England, France, &c, eunuchs are never made but on oc- 
cafion of fome difeafe, which renders fuch an operation necef- 
fary ; but in Italy, they make eunuchs, for the fake of prefer- 
ving the voice; and, in the eaft, they make eunuchs to be 
guards, or attendants on their women. 
Great numbers of children, from one to three years of age, 
are yearly caftrated in Italy, to fupply the operas and theatres, 
not only of Italy, but other parts of Europe, with fingers : 
though it is not one in three, that after having loft their viri- 
lity, have a good voice for a recompence. 
Tavernier affures us, that in the kingdom of Boutan in the 
Eaft-Indies, there are every year made twenty thoufand ex- 
nuchs, and fold thence into other countries. 
The feraglio’s of the eaftern emperors, are chiefly ferved, and 
guarded by eunuchs. And yet we have very good teftimonies, 
that the rich ewnwchs in Perfia and other countries, keep fera- 
glio’s for their own ule. ‘. 
By an arret of the grand chamber of Paris in 1665, it is ad- 
judged, that an ewnuch could not marry, not even with the 
confent of the woman and all the parties on both fides, 
Claudian has a very fevere fatyr againft the eunuch Eutropius, 
who had been eleéted conful of Rome. He reprefents him as 
an old woman, drefled up in the honours of the confulate, 
The ftory of Origen is notorious : that learned and pious fa- 
ther upon a too literal interpretation of that paflage in St. 
Matthew, c. xix. ver, 12. where mention is made of, eunuchs 
Jo born from their mather’s womb,—eunuchs who were made fo 

men 3—and eunuchs who made themfelves eunuchs for the 

ingdom of heaven: caftrated himfelf, 

In the council of Nice, thofe were condemned, who, out of 
an indifcreet zeal, and to guard themfelves from fenfual plea- 
fures, fhould make themfelves eunuchs ; fuch as thus mutilated 
their bodies, were excluded from holy arders: witnefs Leon- 
tius bifhop of Antioch, who was depofed for having prac- 
tifed this cruelty on himfelf. And the bifhop of Alexandria 
excommunicated two monks, who had followed his example 
on pretence of fecuring themfelves from the impetuous mo- 
tions of concupifcence. Several of the emperors made very 
fevere prohibitions againft the making of ewnuchs, or peoples 
caftrating them(elves, 


Eunucus, Eunucuy, is alfo the denomination of a fect of he- 


retics in the 3d century, who had the folly, or madnefs, to 

craftrate not only thofe of their own perfuafion, but even all 

they could lay hands on, 

They took their rife from the example of Origen, who, 

upon a mifunderftanding of our Saviour’s words in St. yon 
thew 
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thew, made himfelf an czhuch, by cutting off the offending 


part, as fome fay ; or, as.others, particularly S, Epiphanius, 
by the ufe of certain medicines.—Thele heretics were alfo 
called Valefians. 

EVOLVENT, in geometry, a term which, fome writers ufe 
for the curve refulting from, the evolution. of a curve; in 
contra-diftinction, to the evolute, which is the curve fuppofed 
to be opened or evolved. 

The.evolute always both touches and cuts the evo/vent at the 
fame time: the reafon is, that it-has two of its infinitely {mall 
fides in common with the eva/vent, or rather exaétly. placed on 
two equal fides thereof: one of them within fide that-of the 
evolvent, i. e. on the concave fide thereof ; and the other, on 
the convex fide of its correfpondent fide, So that the evelute 
touches the evo/vent in two points; whence, inftead of being 
a tangent, it is faid to ofculate the evalvent, and: hence it is 
alfo called ofewlator, and circulus ofculator, 

There is one, and but one ofculator, to each point of the 
evolvent; but to the fame point there are an infinity of other 
circles, which only touch, and do not ofculate, The ofcula- 
tor and the evolute make no angle in the place where they 
touch and cut; nor can any curve line bedrawn between ; as 
there may betwixt a tangent and a curve, 

EVOLUTE, Evonura, in the higher geometry, a curve 
firft propofed by Mr, Huygens, and fince much ftudied by 
the later mathematicians. 

The evalute is a curve, fuppofed to be evolved, or opened ; 
and which in opening, defcribes other curves. 

To conceive its origin and formation; fuppofe a flexible 
thread, wound exaétly over the convexity of any curve, as 
ABCG, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 20.) and fuppofe the thread 
fixed in G, and every where elfe at liberty, to A. Now, 
beginning to unwind the thread from the point, and continu- 
ing it to D, and throughout keeping it tight on the curve 
furface ABCG; when the thread is become quite ftraizht, 
and is only a tangent, FG, tothe curve in the point G ; it 
is evident the extremity A, inits progtels to G, has defcribed 
another curve line ADEF, 

Here, the firft curve ABCG is called the evalute; each of its 
tangents BD, CE, &c. comprehended between it, and the 
curve ADEF, is called a radius of the evolute, or radius of- 
culi, or radius ofculator of the curve ADEF, in the refpective 
points D, E, &c. And the circles whereof the ofculators BD, 
CE, &c. are radii, are called circuli ofculatores of the curve 
ADEF, inD, E, &c, And laftly, the new curye refulting 
from the evolution of the firft curve, begun. in A, is called 
the curve of evolution, or curve defcribed by evolution, 

The radius of the Eyoture, then, is the part of the thread 
comprized between any point where it is a tangent to the evs- 
Jute, and the correfpondent point where it terminates in the 
new curve. Which appellation radius is the more proper, as 
one may actually confider this part of the thread in every ftep 
it takes, as if it defcribed an arch of an infinitely {mall circle, 
making a part of the new curve, which thus confifts of an 
infinite number of fuch arches, all defcribed from different 
centres and with different radii. 

Every curve, therefore, may be conceived as formed by the 
evolution of another. And weare to find that whofe evo- 
lution formed it, which amounts to the finding the ra- 
dius of the evslute in any point. For, as it is always a tan- 
gent to the generating curve, it is properly no more than one 
of its infinitely {mall parts, or fides prolonged; and all its 
fides, whofe pofition are determined of courfe, are no other 
than the generating curve it felf, 

The fame thread is alfo called radius curvedinis, or radius of- 
culi, by reafon a circle defcribed hereby, from the centre G, 
is faid to ofculate or kifs it; as both touching and cutting 
at the fame time, 7. ¢. touching both the infide and the 
out. 

Hence, 1°. The evslute BCF, (fig. 21.) is the place of all 
the centres of the circle that ofculate the curve AM de- 
Scribed by evolution. 2°. When the point B, falls on A, 
the radius of the eva/ute MC, is equal to the arch BC; or to 
the aggregate of AB, and the arch BC. 3°. Since the ele- 
ment of the arch Mm, in the curve de(cribed by evolution, 
is an arch of a circle defcribed by the radius CM; the radius 
of the evalute CM is perpendicular to the curve AM.4°. Since 
the radius by the evelute MC, is always a tangent to the evg- 
lute BCF; curves by evolution may be deferibed through in- 
numerable points, if only tangents be produced in their feveral 
points of the evalute, till they become equal to their corre- 
fpondent arches. 

‘The finding of the radit of evolutes, is a thing of great im- 
portance in the higher fpeculations of geometry ; and even, 
sometimes, is of ufe in practice, as the inventor of the whole 
theory, Huygens, has fhewn in applying it to the pendulum. 
Horol. Ofciil. part 3,—The doétrine of the ofcula of evolutes, 
is Owing to M. Leibnitz; who firft fheweéd the ule of evolutes 
in the meafuring of curves, 

‘Yo find the radius ofthe evolute in the diverfe kinds of curves, 


with equations to the evelutes, See Wolf, Elem. Math. 
Vor, If, 


~ change into a ftraight line. 
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Tom. I. p. 524, fegg. Or the Tnfirtin, Petites of M. le 
Marquis de. 2 Hopital. : 
Since. the radius of an evolute is either equal to an arch of the 
evolute, or exceeds.it.by. fome given quantity ; all the arches 
of evalutes maybe reGtihed geometrically, whofe radii may be 
exhibited by geometrical conftruétions;.. whence we. fee why 
an arch of a cycloid is double its chord: the radius of the 
evolute being. double the fame; ,and.the evolute of a.cycloid, 
being.it felf a cycloid. 
M, Varignon, has applied the dogtrine of the radius of the 
evolute to that of central forces,; fo, that having the radius of 
the-evolute of any curve, one may find the yalue,of the cen- 
tral force of a body,, which moying.in that curve, is found in 
the fame point where tat radius terminates; or reciprocally, 
having the central force given, the. radius of the evolute may 
be determined, Hift, de P Acad, Ray, des Sciences, An. 1706. 
Inperfed Evoturn,.M, Reaumur has. given a new. kind. of 
evolute under this denomination, Hitherto, the mathemati- 
cians had only, confidered. the.perpendiculars let, fall on the 
points of the, ccnyex fide of the curve: if other lines, not 
perpendicular, were drawn. upon the fame points, provided 
they were all drawn under the fame angle, the effect would 
be the fame; that. is, the oblique lines would all, interfect 
within the curve, and by their interfeGions, form the infi- 
nitely {mall fide of a new curve, whereof they would be fo 
many tangents, 
This curve would be a fort of evolute, and would have 
its radii; but, an imperfeét evolute, fince the radii are onot 
perpendicular to the firlt curve. HY. de Acad, &c., Ans 
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EVOLUTION *, in geometry, . the unfolding; or opening, 


of a curve, and making it defcribe anevolvent,See EVOLVENT. 


* The word is Latin, evo/utio, formed of the prepofition ¢> 
out, and welve, I roll or wind, g. d. an wawinding, ot Wn- 
rolling. y . 

The equable evolution of the periphery of a circle, ot other 
curve, is fuch a gradual approach of the circumference to 
rectitude, as that all its parts do all concur, and equally 
evolve, or unbend ; fo that the fame line becomes fucceflively 
a lefsarch, of a reciprocally greater circlé, till at laft they 
In Philof. Tranfat. N°. 260.4 
new quadratix to the circle, is found by this méahs, being 
the curve defcribed by the equable evolution of its periphery. 


Evoturtion is alfo ufed for the extraction of roots out of 


powers, 
In which fenfe it ftands contrary to involution, 


Evorurion, in the art of war, isa term applied to the df= 


verfe figures, turns, and motions, made by a body of foldiers, 
either in ranging themfelvés in form of battle, or in changing 
their form; and this whether in the way of exercile;’ or in 
time of an a€tual engagement. , 

Tt is by the evolutions, that the form, and pofture of a-batal- 
lion, fquadron, &¢, are changed; either to mike good the 
ground they are upon, or to poffefS themfelves of another, 
that they may attack the enemy; of réceive an onfet more 
advantageoufly. 

The military evolutions, are converfions, 
wheelings, doublings’of rank or file, &c, 
Fa, Hofte, a Jefuit in 1697, printed a treatife of naval io- 
lutions, in folio :-—By naval evolutions he means the motions 
made by a fleet, fquadron, or naval armament, in order ‘to 
put themfelves into a proper difpofition for attacking the 
enemy, or defending themfelves with the moft advantage, 


countermarches; gr 


EUPHONY *, EY@QNIA, in grammar, an eafinefs, fmooth- 


nefs, and elegancy of pronunciation, 


* The word is Greek, formed of cu, Lene, well; and oan, 
wox, voice. Quintilian calls euphonia, wocalitas ; Scaliger, 
facilis pronunciatio. 

Euphonia is properly a kind of figure, whereby we fuppre& a 
too harfh letter, or conyert it into.a fmoother, contrary to 
the ordinary rules, There are examples enough in all Jan- 
guages. 


EUPHORBIUM, ErsOpsioNn, in pharmacy, a kind of cum, 


brought from Africa, in little roundith pieces, 
new, and yellowifh when old, 
but void of {mell, 
The principal ufe of exphorbium, is external; it is a great 
ingredient in diverfe refolutive plaifters, as well as ia tincture, 
and powder for flopping of gangrenes, cleanfing of foul ul- 
cers, and exfoliating carious bones. 
Internally taken, it is a purgative, but foviolent a one, that 
itis almoft out of ufe, as tearing off the neceffary mucus 
or covering of the ftomach and bowels, and occafioning dy- 
fenteries. Yet we are told the Africans ule it very common- 
ly; but they firft quench its fire in purflain water, 
Its powder is a’vidlent fternutatory; and to be ufed very cau- 
tioufly, and never alone; but mixed with a {mall quantity of 
fome other powder, to guard againft its intolerable acrimony, 
The gum we call euphorbium, is formed of the juice of a 
gAaa plans, 


whitifh when 
very pungent to the tafte, 


EUS 


plant, of the fame name, pretty frequent in Mauritania 5 
though the fpecies of the plant, has been greatly contro- 
verted. The generality of our lateft botanifts, make it a 
thorny, fucculent plant 5 and Mr. Profeflor Hermannus calls 
it the tithymalus mauritanus aphyllos angulofus & Jpinofus. 
Hort. Acad. Lug. Batav. 598. bs 
Tt has no leaves; but in lieu thereof puts forth along its 
ftem a kind of long prickly eyes, or buds. Which buds, it 
is, that yield that gummy juice, called exphorbium officina- 
rum. See Bradl. Hif?, of Succul. Plants, dec. 2. p. 4. and dec. 
5. p. 12. i 

Some authors will have it, that the gum is drawn from the 
plant by incifion ; others, on thecontrary, fay it oozes fpon- 
taneoufly: the juice, we are told, is fo very fubtile, and pe- 
netrating, that the perfon who taps the plant, is forced to ftand 
ata good diftance, and make the incifion with a long pike ; 
otherwife it gets to the brain, and occafions dangerous infam- 
mations. It oozes out in great abundance, and is gathered in 
a theep’s skin, wrapped round the plant. 

Pliny tells us, that the firft difcovery of euphorbium is attri- 
butedito Juba king of Lybia, who denominated it from Ew- 
phorbius his phyfician, brother of Mula, phylician to Auguftus. 
Etmuller affures us, that the plant, which yielded the exphor- 
bium of the ancients, is now unknown to us; but if we go by 
Pliny’sdefcription, theplant called /chadida calli, in the Hortus 
malabaricus, mutt bethe ancient exphorbium. This difcovery 
is owing to Commelinus, a burghermafter of Amfterdam, and 
profeflor of botany. 

EUPHORY, fignifies the fame as eucrafj, See EvcrAsy, 

EUPSYCHIANS. See EuNomIoEUPSYCHIANS. 

EURIPUS, ErPImOs, in hydrography, properly fignifies a 
certain ftreight of the fea, between Boeotia, and Euboea; 
where the currents are fo ftrong, that the fea is faid to ebb 
and flow feven times a day: in which place, as the ftory 
commonly goes, Ariftotle drowned himfelf, out of chagrin, 
for not being able to account for fo unufual'a motion. 

Euripus has fince become a general name for all ftreights 
where the water is in great motion, and agitation, 

The ancient circus’s had their ewripz, which were no other than 
pits, or ditches, on each fide of the courfe ; into which it was 
very dangerous falling with their horfes and chariots, as they 
xun races, The term euripus was more particularly applied 
by the Romans to three canals, or ditches, which encompafled 
the circus on three fides; and which were filled occafionally, 
to reprefent Naumachia, or fea battles. 

The fame people called their fmaller fountains, or canals 
in their gardens, euripus’s; and their largefl, as eafcades, 
&c. niles. 

EURUS, 

EURO: Ayr. See the article WinpDs. 

EURO-Notus. 

EUROPEAN Hours. See the article Hour. 

European Ocean, See the article OCEAN. 

EURYTHMY *, EYPY@MIA, in architecture, painting, 
and {culpture, a certain majefty, elegance, and eafinefs ap- 
pearing in the compofition of diverfe members, or parts of a 
body, building, or painting ; and refulting from the finepro- 
portions thereof. 

* The word is Greek, and fignifies literally a confonance, or 
” fine agreement, or as we may call it, a harmony of all the 
parts; being compounded of sv, well, and pudp@-, rhythmus, 
cadence, or agreement of numbers, founds, or the like 
things. 
Vitruvius ranks eurythmia among the effential parts of ar- 
chite@ture: he defcribes it as confifting in the beauty of the 
conftruGtion, or affemblage of the feveral parts of the work, 
which render its afpe&t, or whole appearance graceful: e, gr. 
when the height correfponds to the breadth, and the breadth 
to the length, &c. 
© From thefe three ideas, (or defigns, viz. orthography, fce- 
nography, and profile) it is, that fame eurythmy, majeftica, 
and venu/ta fpectes edificii, does refult ; which creates that 
agreeable harmony between the feveral dimenfions; fo as 
nothing feems difproportionate, too long for this, or too broad 
for that, or correfponds in a juft and regular fymmetry, and 
confent of all the parts with the whole,” Evelyn’s Account 
of Archit. &c. 

EUSEBIANS, a denomination given to the fect of Arians, on 
acount of the favour and countenance, which Eufebius 
bifhop of Czfarea fhewed, and procured for them at their 
firft rife. See Arians. 

EUSTATHIANS, a name given to the Catholics of An- 
tioch, in the [Vth century ; on occafion of their refufal to 
acknowledge any other bifhop befide S, Eu/fathius, depofed 
by the Arians, 

‘The denomination was given them during the epifcopate of 
Paulinus, whom the Arians fubftituted toS. Eu/tathius, about 
the year 330, when they began to hold their affemblies apart. 
About the year 350, Leontius of Phrygia, called the exnuch, 
who was an Arian, and was put in the fee of Antioch, de- 
fired the Eu/fathians to perform their fervice in hisichurch ; 
which they accepting, the church of Antioch ferved indiffe- 
rently both the Arians and Catholics, 
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‘This, we are told, gave occdfion to two inftitutions, which 
have fubfifted in the church ever fince: the firft was pfalmody 
in two choirs; though, M, Baillet thinks, that if they inftitu- 
ted an alternate pfalmody between two choirs, it was between 
two Catholic choirs; and not by way of refponfe to an Arian 
choir. The fecond was the doxology, Glory be to the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghoft. 

This conduét, which feemed to imply a kind of communion 
with the Arians, gave great offence to abundance of Catho~ 
lics, who began to hold feparare meetings; and thus formed 
the fchifm of Antioch, Upon this, the reft, who continued 
to meet in the church, ceafed to be called Eufathians, aud 
that appellation became reftrained to the diffenting party. 

S. Flavianus, bifhop of Antioch in 381, and one of his fuc- 
ceffors, Alexander in 482, brought to pafs a coalition, or re- 
union, between the Exfathians and the body of the church of 
Antioch, defcribed with much folemnity by Theodoret, Ecc/. 
1, UW ¢o:26 

Eusraruians, was alfo a fe& of heretics, in the 1Vth cen- 
tury ; denominated from their author Euffathius, a monk fo 
foolifhly fond of his own profeflion, that he condemned all 
other conditions of life. 

He excluded married people from falvation; prohibited his 
followers from praying in their houfes ; and obliged them to 
quit all they had, as incompatible with the hopes of heaven. 
He drew them out of the other affemblies of Chriftians, to 
hold fecret ones with him; and made them wear a particular 
habit: he appointed them to faft on Sundays; and taught 
them that the ordinary fafts of the church were needlef, af- 
ter they had attained to a certain degree of purity, which he 
pretended to. He fhewed a world of horror for chapels built 
in honour of martyrs, and the aflemblies held therein, 

Several women, feduced by his reafons, forfook their hus- 
bands, and abundance of flaves deferted their mafters houf 
He was condemned in the year 342, at the council of Gan-~ 
gra, in Paphlagonia. 

EUSTYLE *, in architeture, a kind of edifice, where the 
columns are placed at a moft convenient diftance one from 
another; the intercolumniations being all juft two diameters 
anda quarter, of the column; except thofe in the middle of 

the fronts before and behind, which are three diameters diftant. 

—See Tab. Archit. fig. 44. 

* The word is Greek, being formed of ev, bene, well, and 
sua@-, column. 


The eu/tyle is a medium between the pycnoftyle, and arzo~ 
ftyle. 

Vitruvius, 1, IIT. c, 2. obferves, that the ew/fyle is the moft 
approved of all the manners of intercolumniation; and that 
it furpaffes all the reft, in conveniency, beauty, and ftrength. 
EUTYCHIANS, ancient heretics, “who denied the du- 
plicity of natures in Chrift; thus denominated from Euty= 
ches the archimandrite, or abbot of a monaftery at Con- 
ftantinople, : 
The.averfion Extyches bore to the herefy of Neftorius, threw 
him into another extreme, not lefs dangerous than that he fo 
warmly oppofed; though fome paflages in St. Cyril, which 
raifed the unity of the perfon of Jefus Chrift very high, con~ 
tributed, likewife, to his delufion. 

At firft he held, that the Jogos, word, brought his body down 
with him from heaven: which was a near approach to tle 
herefy of Apollinarius: and though he afterwards teftified 
the contrary in a fynod at Conftantinople, wherein he was 
condemned; yet he could not be brought to acknowledge, 
that the body of Jefus Chrift was confubftantial with ours. 
Tn effect, he did not feem quite fteady, and confiftent in his 
fentiments ; for he appeared to allow of two natures, even be- 
fore the union ; which was apparently a confequence he drew 
from the principles of the platonic philofophy, which fuppofes 
a pre-exiftence of fouls: accordingly, he believed that the 
foul of Jefus Chrift had been united to the divinity before the 
incarnation; but then he allowed no diftinGtion of natures in 
Jefus Chrift, fince his incarnation, 

Sce the differtation of Fa. Hardouin, de Sacramento Altaris, 
wherein that jefuit endeavours to unfold all the fentiments of 
the Extychians. 

This herefy was firft condemned in a fynod held at Con- 
ftantinople, by Flavian in 448: and re-examined, and fulmi- 
nated in the general council of Chalcedon in 451. The le- 
gates of pope Leo, who affifted thereat, maintained, that it 
‘was not enough to define that there were two natures in Jefus 
Chrift, but infifted ftrenuoufly, that to remove all equivoca- 
tions, they muft add thefe terms, without being changed, or 
confounded, or divided, 

But this decree of the council of Chalcedon, at which af- 
fifted upwards of 360 prelates, did not ftop the progrefs of 
Eutychianifm : fome bifhops of Egypt, who had attended at the 
council, upon their return, proclaimed openly, that St. Cyril 
had been condemned, and Neftorius acquitted therein: which 
occalioned great diforders ; feveral perfons, under pretence of 
contending for the fentiments of St. Cyrfl, making no {cruple 
of weakening the authority of thecouncil of Chalcedon. 

The herefy of the Eutychians, which made a very great pro- 
grefs 


is 


: 
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grefs throughout the eaft, at length became divided into feve- 
ral branches. Nicephorus makes mention of no fewer than 
twelve: fome called Schematici, or Apparentes, as only attri- 
buting to Jefus Chrift, a phantom, or appearance of flefh, 
and no realflefh: others Theodofians, from Theodofius bi- 
thop of Aiexandria: others, Jacobites, from one James, Fa- 
‘cobus, of Syria ; which branch eftablifhed it felf principally in 
Armenia, where it {till fublifts. 

Others were called Acephali, q. d. without head, and Seve- 
rians, from a monk called Severus, who feized on the fee of 
Antioch in 513. 

Thefe laft were fubdivided into’five fa&tions, viz. Agnocte, 
who attributed fome ignorance to Jefus Chrift: the followers 
of Paul: Msacuwor, that is, the black Angelites, thus called 
from the place where they were aflembled: laftly, Adrites, 
and Conovites. 

Evrycurans, was alfo the name of another fect half Arian, 
half Eunomian ; which arofe at Contftantinople, in the 1Vth 
century. 

Tt being then a matter of mighty controverfy among the Eu- 
nomians at Conftantinople, whether or no the Son of God 

" knew the laft day and hour of the world, particularly with 
regard to that paflage in the gofpel of St. Matthew, c. xxiv. 
ver. 36. Or rather that in St. Mark, xiii. 32. where it is 
expreffed, that the Son did not know it, but the Father only : 
#utychius made no {cruple to maintain, even in writing, that 
the Son did know it: which fentiment difpleafing the 
leaders of the Eunomian party, he feparated from them, and 
made a journey to Eunomius, who was then in exile. 

That heretic acquiefced fully in Eutychius’s doétrine, that 
the Son was not ignorant of any thing the Father knew, 
and admitted him to his communion ; Eunomius dying foon 
after, the chief of the Eunomians at Conftantinople, refufed 
to admit Eutychius ; who, upon this, formed a particular fect 
of fuch as adhered to him, called Eutychians. 

This fame Eutychius, with one Theophronius, as was faid in 
Sozomen’s time, were the occafions of all the changes made 
by the Eunomians in the adminiftration of baptifm ; which 
confifted, according to Nicephorus, in only ufing one immer- 
fion, and not doing it in the name of the trinity, but in 
memory of the death of Jefus Chrift. 

Nicephorus calls the chief of this fe&, not Eutychius, but 
Lupfychius, and his followers eunomioeup/ychians. 

EWRY, an office in the king’s houfhold, where they take care 
of the linen for the king’s table; lay the cloth, and ferve up 
water in filver ewers after dinner : whence the office takes its 


name, 


EXACERBATION, the fame as paroxy/m. See Parox- 
YSM. 
EXACHORD. See the article Hexacnorp, 


EXACTION, in law, a wrong done by an officer, or one 

pretending to have authority, in taking a reward or fee, for 
that which the law allows not. 
‘The difference between exadFion and extortion confifts in this, 
that extortion is where the officer takes more than his due,: 
and exaction, where he wrefts a fee or reward, where none is 
due, 

EXAGON. See the article Hzxacon. 

EX/ERESIS*, in chirurgery, an operation whereby fome- 
thing foreign, ufelefs, and even pernicious, is taken from the 
human body. 

* The word is Greek, ¢Zasgzcts, which fignifies the fame. 
The exerefis is performed two ways.—By extradfion, when 
fomething formed in the body is drawn out of the fame.— 
And by detraétion, when fomething is taken away, that had 
been introduced into the body from without. See Lirno- 
tomy, &c, 

EXAGGERATION *, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby we 
enlarge, or heighten things; making them appear more than 
they really are, whether as to goodnefs, badnefs, or other 
qualities, 

* The word is formed of the Latin, exaggero, Iexaggerate : 
which isa compound of ex, and agger, a mound, or eleya- 
tion of earth. 


EXAGGERATION, in painting, is a method of reprefenting 
things, wherein they are loaded too much, or marked too 
Strongly ; whether in refpe& of the defign, or the co- 
louring. 

Exaggerating differs from caricatouring, in that the latter per- 
verts, or givesa turn to the features, &%¢, of a face, which 
they had not ; whereas the former only improves, or heigh- 
tens upon what they had. 

The latter is a kind of burlefque on the obje&t, and is generally 
meant to ridicule, The former is ufually an exalting, or enli- 
vening of the beauties of the object beyond what nature allows. 
The painter is obliged to have recourfe to an exaggeration of 
colours, both on account of the furface of his ground, the di- 
ftance of his work, and of time and the air ‘which diminifh 
and weaken the force of the colours.. But this exaggeration 
mutt be conduéted in fuch manner, as not to put the objects 
out of their natural charaéters. De Piles, 
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EXALTATION, Elevation, is chiefly ufed in a figurative 
fenfe, for the saifing, or advancing a perfon to fome ecclefia- 
ftical dignity; and particularly, to the papacy. 

The term exaltation, is in fome meafure appropriated to the 
pope, and expreffes his inauguration, coronation, taking pof- 
feffion, and the beginning of his pontificate 

EXALTaTion of the Crofs, Exatratio Crucis, isa fcaf) 
of the Romifh church, held on the 14th of Septemue ) sj 
memory, as is generally fuppofed, “of this, that the empem!t 
Heraclius brought back the true crofs of Jefus Chrifison hig 
fhoulders, to the place on mount Calvary, from which it hau 
been carried away fourteen years before, by Cofroes king of 
Perfia, at his taking of Jerufalem, under the reign of the em- 
peror Phocas, 

‘The crofs was delivered up, by a treaty of peace made with 
Siroe, Cofroe’s fon.—The inftitution of this featt is commonly 
faid to have been fignalized by a miracle; in that Heraclius 
could not ftir out of Jerufalem with the crofs, while he had 
the imperial veftments on, enriched with gold and precious 
ftones ; but bore it with eafe in a common drefs, ” 
But long before the empire of Heraclius, there had been a 
feaft of the fame denomination obferved both in the Greek 
and Latin churches, on occafion of what our Saviour faid in 
St. John xii, 32. And I, if I be exalted, or lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me. And again, in ch. viii, ver 26. 
When ye have exalted, or lift up the fon of man, then fuall 
ye know that Lamhe. Fa, Du Soulier aflures us, that M. 
Chaftelain was of opinion, this feaft had been inttituted, at 
Jeaft at Jerufalem, 240 years before Heraclius. 

The feaft of the dedication of the temple built by Conftan- 
tine, was held, fays Nicephorus, on the 14th of September, 
the day the temple had been con(ecrated on, in the year 3353 
and tnis feaft was alfo called, the exaltation of the cro/s,by rea- 
fon it was a ceremony therein, for the bifhop of Jerufalem to 
afcend a high place built by Conftantine for that purpofe, in 
manner of a pulpit, called by the Greeks, the facred myfferies 
of God, or the holinefs of God ; and there hoift up the crof 
for all the people to fee it. 

ExaLrarion, in phyfics, denotes the a&, or operation of ele- 
vating, purifying, fubtilizing, or perfe@ting any natural body, 
its principles and parts ; alfo, the quality, or difpofition, which 
bodies acquire by fuch operation, 

The term exaltation, is peculiarlly affe&ted by the chymifts 
and alchymifts, "who imagining it to have fome extra- 
ordinary emphafis, are employing it at every turn.—Molft ful- 
phurous matters, much exalted, are obferved to be of a red 
colour, 

It is this exhalation of the fulphurous part in ftraw berries, 
that gives them their agreeable, vinous tafte. Lemery.— A 
gentle and temperate heat of the body, exa/ts and difengages 
the more volatile parts of our food, and difpofes them. for nu- 
trition. 

ExALrarion, in aftrology, is a dignity which a planet ac- 

quires in certain figns, or parts of the zodiac 3; which dignity 
is fuppofed to give it an extraordinary virtue, efficacy, and 
influence.—The oppofite fign, or part of the zodiac, is called 
the dejeétion of the planet. 
Thus, the fifteenth degree of Cancer, is the exaltation of Ju- 
piter, according to Albumazar, by reafon it was the afcendant* 
of that planet at the time of the creation: that of the fun is 
in the rgth degree of Aries ; and its dejeCtion in Libra : that 
of the moon, is in Taurus, &c.—Ptolemy gives the reafon 
hereof in his firft book de Quadrup. 

EXAMEN, or Examination, airexadt, and careful fearch, 
or inquiry ; in order to difcover the truth, or falfhood, of a 
thing. 

The way of authority is, without comparifon, more eafy, and 
better proportioned to the reach and capacity of fimple man, 
than the way of difcuffion and examen. Nicole, 

Sucha perfon had his houfe robbed; and has madea fevere 
examination of all his domettics, to find out the criminal, A 
ftudent ftands a rigorous examination to be admitted to a de- 
gree of matter, batchelor, doétor, &c. 

Self-EXAM1NATION, is a point muchinfifted on by divines, and 
particularly the ancient fathers, by way of preparation to 
repentance, §. Ignatius reduces it to five ponts, viz. 1°. A 
returning of thanks to God for his benefits. 2°. A begging 
of grace and light to know and diftinguifh our fins. g°.A 
running over all our actions, occupations, thoughts and words, 
in order to learn what has been offenfive to God. 4%. A 
begging of pardon, and conceiving a fincere forrow for having 
difpleafed him, And, 5°. Making a firm refolution not to of- 
fend him any more, and taking the neceflary precautions to 
preferve our felves from it. 

EXAMILION, &c, See the article HexamMition, &c. 

EXAMINERS, in chancery, are two officers, whole bufinefs 
is to examine, on oath, the witnefles produced on both fides ; 
upon fuch interrogatories, as the parties to the fuit do exhibit 
for the purpofe, 
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tae EXAMPLE, in thetoric, denotes an imperfect kind of in- 
duétion, or augmentation ; whereby it is proved that a thing 
which has happened on fome other occafion, will happen again 
on the prefent ones from the fimilitude of the cafes. 
As, ‘© The war of the Thebans, againft their neighbours the 
** Phocians, was ruinous ; confequently, that of the Athenians 
*¢ acainft their neighbours, will likewife be fatal.” 
{ XANTHEMA *, EZAN@HMA, in{medicine, a preter- 
natural eruption, or eflorefeence on the fkin, f ‘ 
I i The word is formed of the Greek, efavdew, efferve/co, efflo- 
refco, I Hower, or work out. 


Exanthemata are of two kinds: the one only a difcolouring 

of the fkin ; fuch are the meafles, the purple fpots in ma- 

lignant fevers, &c.—The other are little eminences, or pa- 

Pl pill ftanding out from the {kin 5 fuch ate puftules, fmall- 
| yf pox, &c, ; i 

i EXARCH, Exancuus, it antiquity, an appellation given, 

\ by the emperors of the eaft, to certain officers fent into Italy, 
; in quality of vicars, or rather prefects, to defend that part of 

Italy which was yet under their obedience, particularly the 
city of Ravenna, againft the Lombards, who had made them- 

{elves mafters of the greateft part of the reft. 

; "The refidence of the exarch was at Ravenna; which city, 

4) ‘with that of Rome, were all that was left the emperors. 

‘The firft exarch was the patrician Boetius, famous for his 

treatile, de Confolatione Philofophie ; appointed in 568 by the 

younger Juftin, The ewarchs fublifted about 185 years; and 

th ended in Eutychius ; under whofe exarchate, the city of Ra- 

} | | venna was taken by the Lombard king Aftulphus, or Aftol- 

phus, 

| Ba. Papebroch, in his Propyleum ad Ada Sané?. Maii, has 

| a diflertation on the power and office of the exarch of Italy, 
hall jn the election and ordination of the pope, 

ad The emperor Frederic created Heraclius archbifhop of Lyons, 

a defcendant of the illuftrious houfe of Montboiflier ; created 

) him, we fay, exarch of the whole kingdom of Burgundy : 

a dignity, till that time, unknown any where but in Italy, 

particularly in the city of Ravenna. Meneftrier, Hi/?. de 

Lyons. 

Homer, Philo, and other ancient authors, give, likewife, the 

name exarchus to the choragus, or mafter of the fingers, in the 

ancient chorus’s ; or him who fung firft: the word aexe, or 
agyape,fignifying equally to begin, and to command. 

’ ExaRCu of a diocefe was, anciently, the fame with Primate.— 
This dignity was inferior to the patriarchal, yet greater than 
the metropolitan, 

Exarcu, alfodenotes an officer ftill fubfifting in the Greek 
church; beingakind of deputy, or legat a datere of the pa- 
triarch ; whofe office it is to vifit the provinces allotted him, 
in order to inform himfelf of the lives and manners of the 

7 clergy; take cognizance of ecclefiaftical caufes, the manner 

¢ of celebrating divine fervice, the adminiftration of the facra- 

t ments, particularly confeffion; the obfervance of the canons, 

; monattical difcipline, affairs of marriages, divorces, &c, But 
peite above all, to take account of the feveral revenues, which the 

i patriarch receives from feveral churches ; and particularly as to 

4 what regards the collecting the fame, 

} The exarch, after haying greatly enriched himfelf in his poft, 
frequently rifes to the patriarchate itfelf, 

Exarcu, is alfo ufed, in the eaftern-church antiquity, for a 
general, or fuperior over feveral monafteries; the fame that 
we otherwife call archimandrite: being exempted, by the 
patriarch of Conftantinople, from the jurifdiétion of the 
bifhops, as are now the generals of the Romifh monaftic 


ih orders, 
4 In 493, Sebas was eftablifhed exarch, or chief of all the an- 
) chorets within the territory of Jerufalem. Du Bois. 


aM EXARTICULATION, a diflocation of fome of the jointed 
bones; ora breach of articulation. See Luxation, and 
DisrocaTion. 
EXCALCEATION, Difcalceation, or the a& of putting off 
the fhoes. 
4 Among the Hebrews, there was a particular law, whereby a 
‘ i widow, whom her husband’s brother refufed to marry, hada 
right to fummons him into a court of jnftice ; and upon his 
refufal, might ewcalceate him, i. e. pull off one of his fhoes, 
and fpit in his face: which were both actions of great igno- 
miny ameng that people, 
The houfe of the perfon who had undergone them, was 
' } | thenceforward called the houfe of the excalceated. 
EXCAMBIATOR. See EscampiatTor, and ExcHanGe. 
EXCAVATION *, the a& of hollowing, or digging a cavi- 
ty; particularly in the ground, 
* The word is originally Latin, excavatio, formed of ex and 
cavus, hollow, or cavea, a pit, &'c. 
The excavation of the foundations of a building, by the Ita- 
Nians called cavajfione, is fettled by Palladio at a fixth part of 
the height of the whole building. . Unlefs there be cellars un- 
} der ground, in which cafe he would have it fomewhat more, 
See FounDATION, 
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CELLENCY, 4 {quality,” or title of honour, “giver 

ambafladors, and other perfons, who are not qualified for that 

of highnefs ; as not being princes ; and yet are to be elevated 
above the other inferior dignitie 

In England and France, the title is now peculiar to embafla- 

dors ; but it is very common in Germany and Italy, Thof it 

was firft appropriated to, were the princes of the blood, of the 
feveral royal houfes ; but they quitted it for that of highnefs, 
upon feveral great lords afluming excellency. 

‘The embafladors have only bore it fince the year 1593, when 

Henry [V. of France fent the duke de Nevers, embaflador 

to the pope ; where he was firft complimented with excellency. 

After that, the fame appellation was given to all the other 

embafladors refiding at that court: from whence the praGtice 

fpread through the other courts. 

The embaffadors of Venice have only had it fince the year 

1636, when the emperor and king of Spain confented to al- 

low it them. 

‘The embafladors of crowned heads, difpute the giving that 

title to the embafladors from the princes of Italy ; where the 

praétice is not eftablifhed, 

‘The court of Rome never allow the quality of excellency to any 

embaflador who is a churehman ; as judging it a fecular title. 

‘The common rules and meafures of excellency are a little va~ 

ried with refpeét to the court of Rome.—The embaffadors of 

France, at Rome, anciently give the title exce//ency to all the 

relations of the pope then reigning ; to the conftable Colonna, 

to the duke de Bracciano, and the eldeft fons of all thofe 
lords ; as alfo the dukes Savelli, Cefarini, &c. But they are 
now more referved in this refpeét; though they ftill treat alk 
the Roman princefles with excellency, 
‘The court of Rome in their turn, and the Roman princes, 
beftow the fame title on the chancellor, minifters, and fecre- 
taries of ftate, and prefidents of the fovereign courts of France, 
the prefidents of the councils in Spain, the chancellor of Po- 
land, and thofe on the firft dignities of other ftates, if they be 
not ecclefiaftics. 
The word excellency, was anciently a title of kings and empe- 
rors ; accordingly, Anaftafius the library-keeper, calls Charle- 
maign, his excellency. The fame title is ftill given to the fenate. 
of Venice; where, after faluting the doge under the title of 
Jereniffimo, the fenators are addrefled to under your excellencies. 
The Liber Diurnus Pontif. Rom. gives the title excellency to 
the Exarchs and Patricians. 
The Italians and French have improved on fimple excellency 5 
and made excellentiffime, and excellentiffimo, which have beem 
beftowed on certain popes, kings, &c. 

EXCELSIS, See Grorra in excelfis. 

EXCENTRIC, in geometry, is applied where two circles, 
or fpheres, though contained, in fome meafure, within each 
other, yet have not the fame centre; and confequently are not 
parallel: in oppofition to concentric ; where they are parallel, 
have one and the fame common centre. 

The fun’s orbit is excentric, with regard to the globe of our 
earth ; Mars is very excentric, with regard to the fun, that 
is, his motion is about a very different centre. 

ExcrenTric, in the new aftronomy, or excentric circle, isa 
circle, as PD AE, (Zab, Aftronom. fig. 1.) defcribed from 
the centre of the orbit of the planet C, with half the axis 
CE, as a radius. 

ExcENntTRIC, or excentric circle, in the ancient Ptolemaic aftro- 

nomy, was the very orbit of the planet it felf, which it was 
fuppofed to deferibe about the earth; and which was con~ 
ceived excentric thereto ; called alfo the deferent. See Dr~ 
FERENT. 
In lieu of excentric circles round the earth; the moderns make 
the planets defcribe elliptic orbits round the fun; which ac- 
counts for all the irregularities of their motions, and their 
different diftances from the earth, &c. more juftly and natu- 
rally. 

Anomaly of the EXCENTRIC, isan arch of the excentric circle 
as AK, intercepted between the aphelion A, and the right 
line KL, which paffing through the centre of the planet K, 
is drawn perpendicularly to the line of the apfides AP. 

Excentric £guation, in the old aftronomy, is an angle made 
by a line drawn from the centre of the earth, with another 
drawn from the centre of the excentric, to the body or place 
of any planet; the fame with the profthapherefis ; and equal 
to the difference, (accounted in an arch of the ecliptic) be- 

tween the fun’s, or a planet’s, real, and apparent place. 

Excentric Place of a planet, in its orbit, is the place wherein 
the planet is feen from the fun, See PLacg. 

Exczntric Place, in the ecliptic, is the point of the ecliptic 
to which the planet viewed from the fun, is referred. This 
coincides with the heliocentric place. 

EXCENTRICITY, the diftance between the centres of two 
circles, or fpheres, which have not the fame centre. 

ExcentTaricity, in the old aftronomy, is the diftance of the 

centre of the orbit of a planet, from the’centre of the earth. 
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"That the five planets have fuch an excentricity, is allowed on 
all fides, and may be evinced from feveral confiderations ; 
chiefly this, thatSaturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, 
at fome times appear larger, and at others lefS ; which can 
only proceed from hence, that their orbits being excentric to 
the earth, in fome parts thereof they are nearer us, and in 
others more remote—But asto theexcentricities of the fun and 
moon, fome difpute has been made. ; 
The moderns many of them hold, that the fun and moon ap- 
pear fometimes larger, and fometimes lefs ; not that they are 
Nearer us at one time than another, but becaufe they are 
viewed through different columns of air, which producing a 
difference in the refraGtion of their light, may occafion thofe 
different appearances, Accordingly, we find very fudden al- 
terations of the apparent magnitude of the moon ; where no- 
thing but a change in the air can take place. 
Thus Kepler, on the 2d of March, in the year 1588, found 
the moon’s apparent diameter 31 minutes, prefently after 32’, 
2", then 30’ 3”; and the préceding day it had been 33’. And 
again, on the 22d of February, 1591, he obferved the moon’s 
diameter twice 31‘, fix times 32’, feven times 33’, and fix 
times 34°. 
They add, that when the fun and moon are in the fouthern 
figns, and confequently lower, being then feen throuzh a longer 
column of denfe air, they muft appear bigger : confequently, 
in the winter time, when the fun is in capricorn, being feen 
through a greater quantity of air, he muft appear larger than 
in fummer; when, being nearer our zenith, the quantity of 
air he is feen through is lefler. And the like may be faid of 
the moon, 
But others take the excentricities of the fan and moon to be 
fufficiently proved, both from eclipfes; from the moon’s 
greater and lefs parallax, at the fame diftance from the zenith ; 
and from the fun’s being obferved to continue longer in the 
northern hemifphere, than in the fouthern, viz. 186 or 187 
days in the firft, and only 178 or 179 days in the latter, 
Excentaiciry, in the new altronomy, is the diftance of the 
centre of the orbit of a planet, as C, from the centre of the 
fun S, 7. ¢. the diftance between the centre of the ellipfis and 
the focus thereof: called alfo fimple, or fingle excentricity. 
Double ExcentTricity, is the diftance between the two foci 
in the ellipfis ; which is equal to twice the fingle excentri- 
city. 
To find the excentricity of the fun: fince the fun’s greateft 
apparent femi-diameter is to his leaft, as 32' 43’ to 31’ 38"; 
or as 1963” to 1898”; the fun’s greateft diftance from the 
earth will be to his leaft, as 1963 to 1898. Since then, 
PS4+SA=PA=3861 5 (Tab. Ajtron. fig. 1.) the radius of 
the excentric CP, will be found 1930: and confequently 
SC=PC—P5=32. Wherefore, CP being 100000, CS 
will be found=1658. 


Hence, as the earth’s excentricity SC, is fearce the fixteenth} Excuan 


part of the radius of the excentric CP ; .the carth’s elliptic or- 
bit does not deviate much frorh a citcular one. So that it is 
no wonder a calculus, made on the foot of an excentric circle, 
Should anfwer near enough to obfervation. And fince the 
excentricity, determined from the difference of the apparent 
diameters, (in obferving which, an error of fome minutes 
annot eafily be avoided) does not feem exact enough ; no- 
thing hinders but that the excentricity, and the place of the 
apogee, may be determined on the hypothefis of the excentric 
circle. 

EXCEPTION, fomething referved, or fet afide, and not in- 
cluded ina rule. 
It is become proverbial, that there is no rule without an 
exception ; intimating, that it is impoffible to comprehend all 
the particular cafes under one and the fame maxim. But it 
is dangerous following the exception, preferably to the rule, 

Exception, in law, is a ftop, or ftay to an action. 
The term is ufed indifferently both in the civil, and common 
Jaw ; and in each, exceptions are divided into dilatory and per 
remptory. 
Exception, in a general fenfe, includes all the kinds of de- 
fence, or vindication, which a perfon, againft whom a pro- 


cefs is brought, makes ufe of to prevent, or retard its} 


effect, 

The civilians reckon three kinds of exception ; viz. declinata- 
zy, whereby the authority of the judge, or court, is difal- 
lowed; dilatory, intended to defer, or prevent the thing from 
coming to an iflue ; and peremptory, which are proper and per- 


tinent allegations, founded on fome prefcription that ftands for } 


the defendant ; as want of age, or other quality in the party ; 
or other matter, that may be decided without entering into 
a full difcuffion of the merits of the caufe. 
Exceprive Conjundions, See the article ConyuncTion. 
Exceprive Propofitions, arethofe wherein fomething is affirm- 
ed of a whole fubject, abating fome one of the parts thereof, 
which is excepted by a particle, thence called an exceptive 
particle, or particle of exception. 
Thus, ‘ a the fects of the ancient philefophers, except the 
Vou. lL 
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* Platonifts, held God to be corporeal : covetoufnels js inex 
“* cufable in refpeét of every thing, but time,” ‘ 

EXCESS, is diftinguifhed into natural and moral: the firft, is 
a part whereby one quantity is greater than another, —Uhus, 
wefay, this line is longer than that; but the exce/s isin- 
confiderable, 

The /atter, is an intemperance, or going beyond the jutt 
bounds and mealures preferibed for any thing. —Vhus, we 
fay, ex. n wine, women, &c.. is prejudicial to the health. 

EXCHANGE, Permutation ; an agreement, whereby one 
thing is trucked, or given for another, 

The firft commerce carried on among men; was by exchange ; 
people furnifhing each other mutually with what things they 
wanted: but fuch exchanges were clogged with two conf 
rable difficulties. 1°, On account of the unequal values of 
commodities : and, 2°. In that every body had not jatt what 
might accommodate him he would exchange withal. 

To remove thele inconveniencies, ' money was invented for a 
common medium; and intlead of exchanging, buying ahd 
felling was introduced, 

Yet there are nations among whom the primitive way of 
exchange {till obtains: and even among the moft civilized 
people, there are frequent occafions, whereon they have re- 
courfe to this method.—Such, for inftance, is the trade of fe- 
veral cities of the north, and Baltic fea, where the French 
exchange their wines and brandies for woods, metals, hemps, 
and furs. 

The commerce of bills of exchange is, it felf, a mere trading 
by exchange; a truck of money for money; of money, | for 
inftance, which J have here at London, for what a merchant, 
or banker, has at Venice, Rome, Amfterdam, or Conftanti- 
nople. In this fenfe, 

ExcHancE properly denotes the bufiness, or trade of money, as 

carriéd on between one place and another, by meahs of bills 
of exchange, i. @. by giving money in oné city, and receiving 
a bill to entitle the giver to receive the value in another city. 
See Bit of Exchange, 
Thereisalfoanother fpecies called dry excha: 
or wfurer’s exchange, which confifts in giving money at one 
place to be repaid it, after a certain time, it the fame place, 
with a certain fum over, which is ufually more than €ommon 
intereft, 
The ceremony of a real exchange is obferved in this RGitious 
kind, which is only a method of borrowing money.—The 
borrower draws a bill of exchange on any imaginary perfon; 
perhaps at Amfterdam, at the price the exchange then goes at, 
and delivers it to the lender. After the time “affixed comes a 
proteft from Amfterdam for non-payment, with the re-ex- 
change of the money from thence to London; all which with 
cofts; befides a deduétion perhaps at the making of the bar+ 
gain, muft the borrower pay. 

Ge, is alfo ufed for the profit, which a mérchant, ne- 

gotiant, or broker, makes of a fum of money received, and for 

which a bill of exchange is drawn payable in fome other place, 
and by fome other perfon; for the intereft 
the falary and reward of his negociation, 

This profit is exceedingly various ; being fometimes 2, fome+ 

times 3, 4, or even 10 and r5 per cent. accotding as the al- 

Joy of the {pecies differs; or as money is more or lefs plentiful, 

or bills of exchange more or les fearce in the places, ~~This 

kind is ordinarily called real exchange, and fometimes mercan- 
tile and mix’d exchange, 

The price of exchange is regulated according to the courfe of 

the place where the bill is drawn, or that of the place where 

the remittance is to be made: fome pretend that it is the city 
of Lyons gives the law; or rule, for the price of exchange to 
moft of the other cities of Europe. 

The word exchange, according to fome, is derived from that 

perpetualalteration obferved in the price of this excharige, which 

is fometimes higher, and fometimes lower ; there being fome+ 
times fomewhat to get, and fometimes to lofe thereby ; and 
fometimes nothing to be either got or loft: as is the cale when 
the exchange is at par. 

From this diverfity in the price of exchange, arifes that com- 

mon proverb, The exchange, and the wind are often varying. 

—But the more natural way of deriving the word exchange, 

is from this, that a man here exchanges his money for a bills 

or that he changes prefent money for abfent money ; or 
changes his debtor. 
Exchange is not to be looked on asa lodn ; from which it dif- 
fers, in that in the one, the rifque, ot danger, lies on the per- 
fon who borrows ; and in the other, on him who lends, It 
likewife differs from intereft, in that exchange is not paid int 
Proportion to the time, which intereft is, See INTEREST. 

ExcHanGe, js alfo ufed in diverfe places for the profit allowed 
for exchangin® one fort, or fpecies, of money for another, 
‘This is particularly called Jinall exchange, natural exchanges 
pure exchange, &c. 

ExcHanes, is fometimes alfo ufed for the agio, or profit al+ 
lowed for the monies advanced in any one’s behalf. See AGio, 
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EXCHANGE alfo denotes a public place, in gnoft confiderable ci- 
ties, wherein the merchants, negotiants, agents, bankers, 
brokers, interpreters, and other perfons concerned in com- 
merce, meet, on certain days, and at certain times thereof 5 
to confer, and treat together of matters relating to exchanges, 
remittances, payments, adventures, affurances, freightments, 
and other mercantile negociations both by land and fea. 

In Flanders, Holland, and feveral cities of France, thefe 
places are called burfes ; at Paris and Lyons, places de change ; 
and in the hanfe towns, colleges of merchants. 

Thefe aflemblies are held with fo much exactnefs,. arid mer- 
ehants and negotiants are fo indifpenfably required to attend at 
them ; that a perfon’s abfence alone, makes him be fufpe@ted 
of a failure or bankruptcy. 

‘The moft confiderable exchanges in Europe, are that of Am- 
fterdam ; and that of London, called the Royal Exchange. See 
Royat Exchange. 


‘That of Antwerp was little inferior to either of them ; till the 


port of that city was rendered impracticable by the Hollanders, 

to bring the commerce thereof to themfelves, 

Even in the time of the ancient Romans *, there were places 

for the merchants to meet, in moft of the confiderable cities 

of the empire. That faid by fome to have been built at 

Rome, in the year of the city 259, 493 years before our Sa- 

viour, under the confulate of Appius Claudius, and Publius 

Servilius, was called collegium mercatorum ; whereof ’tis pre- 

tended there are ftill fome remains, called by the modern Ro- 

mans /oggia, the lodge ; and now, ufually, the place of Sz. 

George. 

* This notion of a Roman exchange is fappofed to be founded on 
the authority of Livy ; whofe words are as follow, wiz. Cer- 
tamen conjulibus inciderat uter dedicaret Mercurii adem. Sena 
tus a fe rem ad populum rejecit : utri eorum dedicatio juffe pop 
data effet, eum praeffe annone, mercatorum col! infti 
jufit. Liv. lib. 2.—But it muft be here remarked, that co//. 

“never fignified a building for a fociety in the purer ages of the 
Latin tongue: fo that collegium mercatorum inflituere mult not 
be rendered to build an exchange for the merchants, but to in- 
corporate the merchants into a company. As Mercury was the 
god of traffick, this des Mercurii feems to have been chiefly 
defigned for the devotions of this company or corporation. 

ExcHancs, in law, denotes the compenfation which the war- 
rantor muft make the warrantee, value for value, if the land 
warranted be recovered from the warrantee. Braéon, 1. HH. 
See WARRANTY. 

The king’s EXCHANGE, is the place appointed by the king for 
exchange of plate, or bullion for the king’s coin, See BuLtion, 
Thefe places have formerly been diverfe ; but now there is 
only one, wz. that of the tower of London, joined with the 
mint. 

Bill of ExcuANGE, is a writing given by a merchant, or other 
negotiant, to procure a fum of money to be paid the bearer 
thereof, in fome diftant place 5. in confideration of a like fum 
paid the writer, by the perfon in whofe behalf the bill is 
drawn. See Brix of exchange. 

What we call re-exchange, is the due, or premium of a fecond 
exchange, when a bill is protefted. See Rr-EXcHANGE. 
ExcuanGe-Brokers, are perfons who make it their bufine& to 
know the alteration of the courfe of exchange, to inform 
merchants how it goes, and to notify to thofe who have 
money to receive or pay beyond: fea, whoare proper perfons 

tor the exchanging and doing thereof. 

When the matter is accomplifhed, that is, the money paid, 

they are to have for brokage 2 fhillings per 100 pound fterling, 

Though of late, the humour of gaining, and dealing in ftocks, 

hath fo prodigioufly increafed the number of perfons who aét as 

brokers, that their bufinefs, and their pay is very uncertain, 

ExcHancErs, are thofe who return money beyond fea, by 
bills of exchange, &c- called anciently alfo excambiators, and 
fince remitters, 

EXCHEQUER *, or fimply Cuzquer, originally denotes 
a chefs-board ; or a frame divided into 64 fquares,. of two co- 
lours, whereon to play at draughts, chefs, &c. See Cuess, &c, 


* The word is formed from the French e/cheguier, which figni- 
fies the fame. ence, trees are faid to be planted chequer- 
wife, in quincuncem, when difpofed fo.as to. form diverfe {quares 
reprefenting a chequer. 


ExcHEQUER, is more particularly ufed fora chamber, orapart- 
ment in Weftminfter-hall, confifting of two parts ; the 
court of exchequer, and the lower exchequer. 

Court of ExcHEQUER, is a court wherein are tried all caufes 
relating to the king’s treafury, or revenue ; as, touching ac- 
counts, difburfements, cuftoms, fines, &c, 

Tt confifts of feven judges, viz. the lord treafurer, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, the lord chief baron, and three other 
barons of the exchequer, with one curfitor baron, 

The lord chief baron is the principal judge of the court, 
Barons of the exchequer. 

The court of exchequer is divided into two: the one of law, 
the other of equity, 

All judicial proceedings according to law, are ftiled, coram 
baronibus only: but the court of equity held in the exchequer 


See 
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chamber, is coram thefaurario, cancellario, & baronibuss be 

fore the treafurer, chancellor, and barons. 

For along time after the conqueft, there fate in the exchequer, 

both fpiritual and temporal barons of the realm: but of later 

times, there have fat in their places other judges, who, though 
no peers of the realm, yet retain the original denomination. 

The common opinion of our hiftorians is, that this court was 

ereéted by William the conqueror, foon after his having ob- 

tained the kingdom; and that it took its form from the 
efchequier, or feaccarium, eftablifhed in Normandy long be- 
fore that time. In effect, the two excheguers have this in 
common, that the Norman was the fupreme court of that 
dutchy, or a general affize whereat all the great lords at- 

tended, to judge finally of all concerns of the greateft im- 

portance; and was ambulatory: and that the Englifh exche- 

quer was a court of the higheft jurifdi@ion ; that the a&s 

thereof were not to be examined by any of the ordinary courts 5 

that it was therepofitory of the records of all the other courts 3 

and that it was to be held in the king’s court, and before 

him ; and that it was concerned in the prerogative, as wellas 
the revenue of the crown, 

The immediate profits of the crown, as of franchifes, lands, 

tenements, hereditaments, debts, duties, accounts, goods, 

chattels, all difburfements, feizures, and fines impofed on the 
fubjeéts, &c. are all within the jurifdiGtion of the exchequer. 

And the king’s attorney may exhibit bills, for any matter con- 

cerning the king in inheritance, or profits; fo alfo may any 

perfon who finds himfelf aggrieved in any caufe profecuted a- 

gainft him on behalf of the king, or any patent by grant of 

the king, exhibit his bill againft the king’s attorney, Fc. tor 
be relieved by equity in this court. 

To this court belong two officers, the king’s remembrancer’s 

office, and that of the lord treafurer’s remembrancer, See Rz~ 

MEMBRANEER, 

Authors are divided about the origin of the denomination of 

this court, exchequer. Du Cange is of opinion, it came from 

a chequer-wrought carpet, covering the great table in that 

court; or from the pavement of the court, which was chequer- 

wife: others, from the accomptants in this office ufing cheguers, 
or chefs-boards, in their computations: Nicod, from the court’s 
being compofed of perfons of different qualities, as the pieces 
or partitions in a chefg- board: others, by reafon people pleaded 
here, ranged, as it were, in battle array, as they do at chefs, 
Menage, after Pithou, &c. derives the word from the German, 
Schicken, to fend ; by reafon this court fucceeded thofe commit. 
ft s called in ancient titles, miffi dominict. Skinner, €%¥c. 

rom fchatz, which fignifies, treafure: whence Po- 
lydore Virgil alfo writes it, /eattarium, inftead of /eaccarium. 
Laftly, Somner derives it from /chakeen, to ravifh ; which, 
according to him, is the charaéter of the treafury. 

The wer ExcHEQuzER, called alfo the receipt of the exchequer, 
is the place wherein the king’s revenue is received and dif. 
burfed. 
The principal officers hereof are, the lord treafurer, a {e- 
cretary of the treafury, a chancellor of the exchequer, two 
chamberlains of the exchequer, an auditor of the receipts of 
the exchequer, four tellers, a clerk of the pells, an ufher of 
the receipt, a tally cutter, &o, See farther under the articles 
TREASURER, CHANCELLOR of the exchequer, SECRET A- 
RY, CHAMBERLAIN, UNDERCHAMBERLAIN, TELLER, 
Pets, Tatby, &c. 

Maeffingers of the ExcHe quer, See Mussencen. 

Black book of the EXcHEQuER, is a book under the keeping of 

the two chamberlains of the exchequer ; faid to have beencom- 
pofed in 1175, by Gervais of Tilbury, nephew of king Henry 
IL. and divided into feveral chapters, 
Herein is contained a defcription of the court of England, as. 
it then flood, its officers, their ranks, privileges, wages, 
quifites, power, and jurifdiétion ; and the revenues of 
crown, both in money, grain, and cattle. 
Here we find, that for one fhilling, as much bread might be 
bought, as would ferve a hundred men a whole day ; that the 
price of a fat bullock was only twelve fhillings; anda fheep, 
four, &c. Larrey, P. I. p. 394. See alfo Domespay. 

EXCISE, a duty, or impofition, charged on beer, ale, cyder, 
and other liquors made for fale, within the kingdom of Eng- 
land, Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed. 

The duty of excife, was firft granted to king Charles If. by 
act of parliament, in the year 1660; during the life of that 
prince : it has been fince continued and augmented by diverfe 
parliaments, under the feveral fucceeding princes, and extend- 
ed to Scotland.—This duty, as it now ftands, on {trong beer 
andale, is at the rate of 45, and 94. per barrel; and upon 
fmall beer 15. 6. 
Now, brewers being allowed for leekage of beer, 3 barrels in 
23; and ofale, 2 in 22 3 the neat exci/e of a barrel of ftrong 
beer amounts to 45. ¢d. and. ; of a barrel of ale, 45. 3d. 
395 and ofa barrel of fmall beer, rs. rd. ee 
‘The excife is one of the moft confiderable branches of the 
king’s revenue.—It was formerly farmed out: but is now 
managed for the king by feven commiffioners, who fit in the 
general excife-office, receive the whole product of the exci/e of 
heer, 


the 
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beer, ale, and other liquors, and malt, collected all over Eng- 
land, and pay it into the exchequer, See Excnequer, 
Their falary is 800 /. per annum each, and they are obliged 
by oath, to take no fee, or reward, but from the king only, 
From the commiffioners of excife there lies an appeal to five 
others, called commiffioners of appeals. 

The number of officers employed in this branch of the reve- 
nue, is very great. Befide the commiffioners abovementioned, 
and their fubordinate officers, as regifters, meflengers, &c, 
there is an auditor of the excife, with his clerks, 6c, A 
comptroller with his clerks ; a regifter ; fecretary ; follicitor ; 
cafhier ; teller ; clerk of fecurities ; houfekeeper ; doorkeeper ; 
2n accomptant for the impreft money; general gauger; gene- 
ral accomptants, with their affiftants ; meflengers 5 a clerk for 
ftationary wares ; examiners; clerks for fupervifors diaries ; 
accomptants, examiners, &c. for the London diftillery, vine- 
gar, cyder, &c. alfo examiners for malt ;\ general and other 
furveyors of the London brewery: with affiftants, and other 
officers, to the number of an hundred: general and other fur- 
veyors of the London diftillery, with other officers, to the 
number of forty ; a collector, and furveyor, of imported li- 
quors ; with a Jand furveyor at the cuftomhoufe, Se, 

The yearly falaries of all the officers in the excife office, as 
computed by Mr. Chamberlayne amount to 23650 /. 

Befide which, there are in the country filty colle@ors ; and 
one hundred and fifty fupervifors ; witha great number of in- 
ferior officers, called gaugers, or excifemen; which may make 
the number of perfons employed in this revenue about 2000. 
The exci/e on beer, ale, and other excifeable liquors, even du- 
ring a time of war, is computed to amount to 1100000 /, per 
annum, and is collected from above 300000 people. 

The duty on malt, with the additional duty on cyder, &c. 
amount to betwixt fix and feven hundred thoufand pound per 
annum 3; and are collected from more hands than the former, 
And yet the whole charge of the managing all thefe duties, 
does not amount to twenty pence per pound ; which, confider- 
ing every thing, is efteemed an exactnefs and frugality, not 
to be paralleled in any revenuc levied in this or any other 
country. ; ; 
The rates, with the neat produce of the feveral impofitions 
of excife, are as follow : 

1°. A duty of 25. 6d. per barrel, whereof 15d. per 
barrel during his majefty’s life; and the other 15 d, 
hereditary; appropriated to the civil government, 
after a deduétion of 3700/. per week for annuities, 
Neat produce, ' 
2°, A duty of gd. per barrel, granted 4 Will. and 
M. for gg years, commencing Jan. 1692, charged 
with 124866/. per ann, for annuities, and 7567 /, 
per ann. on furvivorfhip. Neat produce, 
3°. Another 9 d. per barrel perpetual, 5 W. and M. 
for payment of 100000 /. per ann. to the bank, as 
alfo feveral annuities on lives, Neat produce, 
4°. Another 9 d. per barrel, for 16 years, continued 
4 Ann. from May 1713, for 95 years, for paying 
140000 /, perann. on million lottery tickets ; with 
annuities of gg years, €5c, Neat produce 159898 3 
—-which, with fome additional duties granted in a 
Jater act may amount to Sas 

5°. A duty on low wines, and fpirits of the firit 
extraction, continued to the 24th of June 1710. 
Neat produce, ; 
6°. The excife on ale and beer in Scotland, is 
farmed at foe 
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269837 
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184898 


25267 


i 33500 


Total ZL. 1006102 
EXCLAMATION, in rhetoric, a figure, wherein, by rai- 
fing the voice, and ufing an interjection either exprefly or 
underftood, we teftify an uncommon warmth, and paflion of 
mind ; and exprefs the magnitude of the thing, or the impor- 
tance of the occafion, 2 
Such is, O heavens! O earth! &¥c, fuch alfo is that of Cicero 
againft Catiline, O times! O manners! this, the fenate 
knows, the conful fees: and yet he lives. Lives faid I? nay, 
and comes into the fenate! Or that for Czlius, proh dit im- 
mortales! cur interdum in hominum fceleribus maximis aut 
connivetis, aut prefentis fraudis paenas in diem refervatis ! 
—Oh preclarum cuftadem ovium, ut aiunt, lupum! 
Th Englifh, the interjeGtions O! or oh! alas! or good God! 
are generally adjoined in an exclamation. In Latin they ufe 
OV hew! cheul ab? vab! pro fuperi! pro fuperum atque ho- 
minum fidem! fometimes, however, the interjection is under- 
ftood, as, wo is me! miferum me! boccine feculum! 
EXCLUSION, that whereby a thing is excluded, i, e. fhut 
out, or fet afide—A crown imports an exclu/ion from the pa- | 


pacy : he appointed a ftranger his heir, in exclu/ion of his own | 


selations, 

Great efforts were made towards the clofe of the reign of K, 
Charles Il. to procure a bill of exclufion, for fetting afide the 
duke of York, the king’s brother, on account of his being a | 
papift, 


{ 
| 


| 
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Exctustons, in mathematics, ‘The method of Exc iusrotts; 
is a way of coming at the folution of problems (in numerical 
cafes) by previoufly ejeCting, or ewcluding out of confideration, 
fuch numbers, as are of no ufe in folving thequeftion ; where- 
by, of confequence, the procefs may be regularly, »and:judici- 
oufly abbreviated, 

EXCLUSIVE, is fometimes ufed adjeCtively, for the force, or 

power of excluding : as, a patent carries with it an exclufive 
privilege ; fovereign princes have ewxclu/ive voices in the eleGion 
of popes, 
Sometimes it is alfo ufed adverbially : as, marriage is allowed 
at all times, the firft day oflent exclufive ; i. e. Ath-Wednefday 
is not comprifed in the permiffion.—He fent him all the Ga- 
zettes, from N°. 195, to N°, 300, exclufive; i. e. all between 
thofe two numbers, which themfelves were excepted. 

ExcLustvs Propofitions, arethole wherein thepredicate fo agrees 
with its fubject, as to agree with no other, See Proposi- 
TION.—E£. er, Virtue alone makes nobility: nothing elfe 
renders a man truly noble, i 

EXCOMMUNICATION, an anathema, or ecclefiaftical 
cenfure, and punifhment; whereby a heretic is cut off from 
the fociety of the faithful; or an obftinate finner from the 
communion of the church, and the participation of the facra- 
ments, 

The power of excommunication properly belongs to the bifhop ; 
but he may delegate it to any grave prieft, with the chancel- 
lor. 

Every excommunication fhould be preceded by three public ad- 
monitions, two days, at leaft, diftant frum each other : but 
this is to be underftood of excommunications impofed by the ec- 
clefiattical judge; for thofe imported by the law, are incurred 
to all intents and purpofes the moment the action is com- 
mitted, 

Thefe latter are called excommunications by the canon, or lute 
Jententia : and are fo very numerous, that it would be difficulr, 
even for the beft canonifts, to give an exaé lift of them: 
there are 50 in the clementines; 20 in the bull cana do~ 
mint, &c, 

Rebuffe on the concordat 
upon excommunication, 
Excommunication is founded on 
ties have, of excluding out of 
laws thereof. 
Excommunication is either major or minor, i.e. greater or lef; : 
the firft, which is that underftood when we fay, fimply, ex- 
communication, {eparates, or cuts off the delinquent from all 
communion and fellowthip with other Chriftians; difables 
him from defending his rights, bringing an aétion at law, 
&c.—The fecond, or leffer, only excludes from the commu- 
nion of the Lord’s Supper, 

The greater excommunication, called alfo ab homine, is when a 
prelate, or his deputy, excommunicates any man perfonally, 
and interdiéts him all fociety with the faithful, all ufe of facra- 
ments, &c, 

The lefler excommunication is incurred pleno jure, by having any 
communication with a perfon excommunicated in the greater 
excommunication.—And this too importsa privation of commu- 
nion, but not an interdiGtion from entering the church, nor 
having commerce with the faithful. 

Anciently, the excommunicated were obliged to procure abfo- 
lution from their bifhop, and make fatisfa@tion to the church 
in forty days time ; otherwife they were compelled to it by 
the fecular judge, by a feizure of their effe&ts, imprifonment 
of their perfons, é¢, In France they were allowed a whole 
year. 

By an edi& of S. Louis, in the year 1228, vaflals, tenants, 
&c. were difpenfed, or freed from the oath of fidelity, ho- 
mage, Gc. they had taken to their lords, or fuperiors, when 
excommunicate, till they had made their fubmiftion, 

In Spain, to this day, a perfon who is not abfolved from his 
excommunication in a year’s time is deemed a heretic, 

There was atime, when the people were fully convinced, 
that the bodies of excommunicated perfons, unlefs they were 
firft abfolved, could not rot, but remained entire for feveral 
ages, a horrible {pectacle to pofterity 5 as is attefted by Mat~- 
thew Paris, and other writers. And the Greeks are ftill of 
the opinion ; and affirm, they have infinite proofs thereof ; as 
is fhewn by Du Cange, from the teftimony of a vaft number 
of authors, 

By the laws, an excommunicated perfon was not to be buried, 
but the body flung into’ a pit, or covered with a heap of ftones ; 
which was called imblocare corpus, See Funnrat, &¢. 

In the ancient church, ‘there were diverfe degrees of excomimu- 
nication: in effe&t, excommunication did not always import an 
interdi€tion of the facraments ; but frequently, a feparation, 
or kind of fchifm between the feveral churches, or a fufpenfion 
of f{piritual communication between the bifhops. 

But, afterwards, the oceafions of excommunications growing 
more frequent, they began to ufe it with le& circum P 
and refervednels, 
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in the IXth century, the ecclefiaftics were continually ma 
ing ufe of this {piritual weapon, to repel any violences; OF 
affronts, offered them ; and time and familiarity rendering 
offenders more and more obdurate, f 
to rigours unknown to antiquity 3 aS the excommunicating of 
whole families, or provinces; prohibiting the exercife of all 
religion therein ; and éven accompanying the excommunications 
with horrible ceremonies, and direful imprecations. 
In the Xth and XIth centuries, the fev h 
municated was carried to its higheft pitch: no body might come 
near them, not even their own wives, children, or fervants A 
they forfeited all their natural and legal rights and privileges 5 
and were excluded from all kind of offices. ‘Thus was an ew- 
communicated king reduced to the condition of a private man, 
By thus ftretching the power of the church to extravagance, 
they rendered it contemptible. Gregory VII. tempered ita 
little ; exempting the wives and children of excommunicated 
perfons, from incurring excommunication, by holding conver - 
fation with their hufbands and parents. 


To render the excommunicated {till more odious, the prieft was 
obliged to ftop, and break off divine fervice, if an excommuni- 
cated perfon entered the church. Nothing of which averfion is 
any where difcovered in the practice of the primitive church. 
At prefent we have but little of the terror or refpet of our 
fore-fathers, for -ommunication ; and it is even judged, and 
proclaimed an abufe, whenever impertinently employed. 
Thus, the official of Tholoule having excommunicated the offi- 
cers of the Senechauflé of Tholoufe, on occafion of their refu- 
fing to deliver up a prifoner ; the official was condemned to 
take off, and revoke the communication. It is judged an abufe 
to fulminate an excommunication again{ftia king, or kingdom, 
or the officers thereof, for any thing relating’ to the difcharge 
of their offices. 
The form of excommunication in the Romith church, as related 
by Fevret, is to take Jighted torches, throw them on the 
ground with curfes and anathema and trample them out un- 
det foot to the ringing of the bells. 
—Anétoritate dei patris omnipotentis S filii, 
& beate dei-genetricis Maria, omniumque fanc 
municamus, anathematizamus, Fa limitibus [anéte matris ec- 
clefice fequefiramus illos malefactores, N.confentaneos, quogue & 
participes &S nifi refipuerint, & ad fatisfaciionem venerint fic ex- 
tinguetur licerna eorum anteviventem in faculafeculorum, Fiat : 
Amens Amen » Amen: Ex Emendat. Leg. Will, Conquett. 
We have now none of this folly; the fentence is gravely 
read, and the perfon remains excommunicated without farther 
ceremony. 
Petrus Blefenfis affures us, that in England it was anciently 
the practice, only to excommunicate fuch as had killed an ec- 
clefiaftic ; whereas they were put to death who had killed a 
Jay-man,— But the reafon was, they held excommunication a 
greater punifhment than death, 
We have inftances of bifhops, who have pronounced formal 
xcommunications again{t caterpillars, and other infects, after a 
formal, juridical procefs ainft them, wherein thofe animals 
were allowed an advocate and proétor, to defend their caufe. 
See Exorcism. 
Fevret relates diverfe inftances of fuch excommunications,again{t 
rats, mice and other animals, for infecting a country. _ See 
the form of thele excommuhications in that author, Traite de 
P Albus. 
In the ancient church there were two different kinds of ex- 
communications in ule ; the one called medicinal, whereby, per- 
fons conviéted of a crime by their own. confeffion, were.re- 
moved from communion: the other called morta/, was fulmi- 
nated againft rebels, who perfifted obftinately in their errors 
and im pieties. 
The power of excommunicating was lodged in the whole church 
in general ; that is, the bifhops and priefts had the adminiftra- 
tion thereof, by and with the confent of the people ; which 
was practifed even in St, Cyprian’s time, But afterwards 
they ceafed to confult the people about the matter: the bifhop 
and clergy arrogated the whole power to themfelyes. Recourfe, 
however, might ftill be had toa fynod of the province, to 
judge of the validity of an excommunication, 


* [piritus fanéi, 
prim, Excom- 


finds intimated in St. John, ix. 22, The fecond in St. Paul, 


epi. x Cor. v. 5. And the third, in the rftep, to Corinth. 
XVI, 52. 


they proceeded, by degrees, The rule of the Benedi&tins, gives the name ExcOMMUNICA- 


Ton, to the being excluded from the oratory, and the com- 
mon table of the houfe, call’d in our inns of court called dif- 
commoning. ‘This was the punifhment of fuch monks as came 
too late, 


erity againft the excom- Excommunicarion, or a being fecluded, or cut off froma 


participation in the myfteries of religion, was alfo in ufe un- 
der paganifm, 

Such as were thus excommunicated, were forbid to affift or at- 
tend at the facrifices, or to enter within the temples ; and were 
afterwards delivered. over to the demons and furies of hell, 
with certain imprecations ; which was called among the Ro- 
mans, diris devovere. 

The Druids among the ancient Britons and Gauls, likewife, 
made ufe of excommunication again{t rebels; and interdiated 
the communion of their myfteries, to fuch as refuled to ac- 
quiefce in their decifions, See DRuIDs. 

EXCOMMUNICATO. Capiendo,.a writ dire&ted to the 

fheriff, for the apprehenfion of one who ftands obftinately 
excommunicated the fpace.of forty days. 
Such an one not feeking abfolution, hath, or may have, his 
contempt certified into the chancery ; whence this, writ iflues 
for laying him up, without bail, or main-prize, until he con- 
form himfelf, 

ExcommunicatTo Deliberands, is a writ directed to the un- 
der-fheriff, for the delivery of an excommunicated perfon out 
of prifon; upon certificate of the-ordinary, of his confor- 
mity to the ecclefiaftical jurifdiétion. 

Excommunicato Recipiendo, is:a writ whereby perfons ex- 

communicated, being for their obftinacy committed to prifon, 

and unlawfully delivered thence before they have given fecu- 
rity to obey the authority of the church, are commanded to 
be fought for, and laid up again. 

EXCORIATION *, the a& of rafing, or tearing off the 


fkin from any part of the body, See SKIN. 

* The word is Latin, excoriatio, formed of ex, of, and carium, 

skin, leather, &e. . 

He had a grievous excoriation behind, with riding poft: —We 
alfo fay, an excoriation in the throat, &c. when the mem- 
brane that covers, or lines it, is torn by the acrimony of a 
humour, a medicine, or the like; which is ordinarily the 
cafe in what we call a fore throat. 
eXCORTICATION, . the a& of ftripping off the cortex, 
or bark, from any thing; called alfo decortication. See Bark, 
and DEcoRTICATION, 
EXCREMENT, that which is evacuated, or excreted, out of 
the body of an animal, after digeftion; being what in other 
refpeéts is fuperfluous and prejudicial thereto.SeeExCRETION. 
Excrement, is all that matter taken in by way of food, which 
cannot be affimilated ; and which, of confequence, not grow- 
ing or adhering to the body, wanders about through the laxer, 
and more patent parts thereof, till it be ejected. 
The urine and faeces or fecal matter, are the great excre- 
menis, expelled from the bladder and the inteftines, by ftool, 
&e. 
‘The matter of infenfible perfpiration is alfo an excrement, and 
a more confiderable one than either of the others, 
Among excrements are likewife ordinarily ranked, diverfe hu- 
mours and matters, feparated fram the blood by the feveral 
ftrainers, or emunétories of the body, though far from be- 
ing ufelefs, but ferving diverfe valuable purpofes of the oeco- 
nomy. Such are the cerumen, or ear-wax; the mucus of the 
nofe; lacryma, or tears 5 faliva, bile, lympha, menfes, lo- 
chia, &c. See each of thefe under its feveral head, CeRv- 
meN, Mucus, TEARS, SALIVA, Birz, Menszs, &c, 
Some hold ambergreafe an excrement of the whale; others an. 
exccrement of the fea, 
All foods confift of two forts of parts, the one nutritious, the 
other excrementitiqus, 
ExcreMENT, is alfo attributed, by way of analogy, to plants. 
— Thus gums, diverfe juices, balms, &c. iffuing fpontane- 
oufly from their refpective trees, are fometimes called excre- 


[t frequently happened, that churches excommunicated each ments. 


other, that is, broke off all communion with each other. In 


which cafe, Du Pin obferves, it might be dubious, which of 


the two parties was excommunicated and cut off from the body 
of the church, 


ExcomMMUNICATION was alfo practifed among the Jews, who 

ufed to expel from their fynagogue, fuch as had committed 
See the gofpel according to St. John, 
ix. 22. xii. 42, xvi. 2. And Jofeph. Antig. Fud.\, 1X..ci22. 


any grievous crime. 


and |. XVI, c.'2. 


The Effeni, when excommunicated, durft not fo much as re- 
ceive food at any perfon’s hand, for fear of violating their 


EXCRESCENCE *, in chirurgery, denotes fuperfluous, or 
luxuriant flefh, or other matter, growing on certain parts of 
the bodies of animals, contrary to, or beyond the ordinary 
ftructure, and difpofition of nature. 

* The word is farmed of the Latin, ex, and cre/co, I grow; 
g. d. Something that grows from, or out of another. 
Such ate wens, warts, ficus’s, polypus’s, &’c.—Such alfo are 
the woman’s horn lately fhewn in London ; a parallel cafe to 
which, fee in the Philofoph. Tranfad. N°. 297. 
Natural, or cuftomary excrefcences, as thole of bones, &c, are 
called by phyficians apophy/es. 


cath, but contented themfelves to live on herbs; infomuch | EXCRETION *, in medicine, the a&t of expelling or eject- 


that they frequently perifhed, and died for. want. See Jofeph, 
de Bell. 1, Il. c. 12. 
Godwyn, in his Mofes and Aaron, diftinguifhes three degrees 


ing out of the body, fome humour that is ufelefs, or even 


hurtful thereto. 
2 * The word is formed of the Latin, emsernere, to excern, {e- 


or kinds of excommunication among the Jews. The firft, he 


parate. 
i Mot 


Bx 
Moft crifes are effeSted by excretion; as fluxes of blood and 
urine, {weat, vomitings, loofenefles,. &e. 

EXCRET ORY, in anatomy, is applied to certain little duéts, 
or veflels, in the fabric of the glands. 

Excretory dué?s axe the tubes through which the humours fepa- 
rated in the feveral glands, are emitted, or difcharged out of 
the gland, into fome convenient receptacle, or emunétory. 
A capillary artery, to which a capillary vein is joined; with 
an excretory duct, convolved, or wound together, make up 
the body of the glands, the organs of fecretion. The excre- 
tory ducts {pring from the extremities of the arteries and veins, 
and carry off a liquor feparated from the blood. Drake.— 
The lymphatic glands, have either lympheduéts for their 
excretory duéts, or lacteal veffels, as in the mefentery. Id,— 
The mufcles of thefe two bones being contracted, they com- 
prefs the bag, and fqueeze out the liquor through two excretory 
ducts, terminating in the two gums of the great teeth of the 
viper. Lemery. 

EXCURSION, in aftronomy. See the article ELonca- 
TION. 

Circles of Excurston, are circles parallel'to the ecliptic, at 
fuch diftance from it, as is capable of bounding, or compre- 
hending the greateft digreflions, or excurfions, of the planets 
from the fame; which is commonly fixed at 10 degrees. 

EXEAT, in church difcipline, a Latin term, ufed for a per- 
miffion, which a bifhop grants a prieft to go out of his 
diocefe; or an abbot, toa religious, to go out of his mo- 
naftery. 

The word is alfo ufed in feveral great {chools, for leave given 
afcholar,.a ftudent, to go out. His matter has given him 
an exeat, 

EXECUTED Fine. See the article Fine. 

EXECUTION, the act of executing. i. e. of accomplifhing, 
finithing, or atchieving any thing, to’ be done. 

We fay, the execution of a teftament; of a law; ofa treaty ; 
of a building, or the like. 

Execurion is particularly ufed in the French mufic, for the 
manner of finging, or of the performance of a fong. 

As to the manner of finging, called in France, execution; no 
nation may, with any probability, difpute it with the French. 
Tf the French, by their commerce with the Italians, have 

. gained a bolder compofition; the Italians have made their ad- 
vantage of the French, in learning of them a more polite, 
Moving, and exquifite execution. St. Eyremont. 

ExgcuTion, in common law, fignifies the laft performance of 
an aét; as of a writ, a judgment, or the like. 

Execu rion of a judgment, is the obtaining the poffefion of any 
thing recovered’ by judgment of law. 

There are two forts of executions: one final; another with a 
guoufque, as only tending to an end. 

Execution final, is that which maketh money of the defen- 
dant’s goods, or extendeth his lands, and delivers them to the 
plaintiff; for this the party accepts in fatisfaction : and this is 
the end of the fuit, and all that the king’s writ commands to 
be done. 

EXECUTION with a quou/que, is that which only tends to an end; 

as in the cafe of a capias ad fatisfaciendum, &:c. 
This is not final, but the body of the party is to be taken, to 
the intent and purpofe to fatisfy the plaintiff; and his impri- 
fonment is not abfolute, but till he doth fatisfy : fo that the 
body is but a pledge for the debt. 

Tenant by Execution. See TENANT. 

Military Execurrion, is the pillage, or plundering of a coun- 
try by the enemies army. 

he towns and villages of the province were required to pay 
Contribution, on penalty of military execution. 

EXECUTIONE facienda, a writ commanding execution of 
a judgment. 

Executions facienda in withernamium, lies for taking his cat- 
tle, who had formerly conveyed out of the county the cattle of 
another. 

EXECUTOR*, a perfon nominated by a teftator, to take 
care to fee his will, and teftament, executed or performed ; 
and his effeéts difpofed of according to the tenor of the will. 

* The teftaments made in Latin in the XIVth century, call 
executors, provifores teflamentarii. 


An executor is either univerfal, as having the charge and dif- 
pofal of the whole; or, only particular, entrufted with fome 
particular branch thereof, 
By the French law, an executor fhould be feized of all the 
moveables of the deceafed during one year; at the end where- 
of he is to account for them. To the val y of a teftament, 
it is not neceffary there be an executor nominated therein, 
Execuror de fon tort, or of his own wrong, ‘is:he who takes 
on him the office of an executor by intrufion, not being con- 
ftituted thereto by the teftator, or deceafed, nor authorized by 
ty to adminifter. 
EXECUTORY, that which has, or carries with it a fuffi- 
ci uthority for being executed, 
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A contra& is only executory, wher it is in form, and feal 

the great feal of England, is,executory throughout the whole 

ifland. 
Exzcutory Fine. 


Sce the article Fine. 
EXEDENS Herpes. See the artide HeRPks. 
EXEDRZA*, among the anci 
philofophers, fophifts, rhetors, 
ences and difputes. 
* The word is pure Greek, sepa, which fignifies the fame, 


M. Perrault is of opinion, the exedre were a fort of-little aca~ 
demies, where the men of learning met together.. See Aca- 
DEMY. 

Budzus rather thinks, that what the ancients called 
might ‘anfwer to what we call chapters in the cloilte 
monks, or collegiate churches. 

EXEGESIS, EZHTH2I3, a term fometimes ufed by the 

learned, to fignify explication. 
Several interpreters of the Bible are of opinion, that in the 
paffages of fcripture, where we meet with Abba Pater, two 
words, the firft Syriac, and the fecond Greek or Latin, but 
both fignifying the fame thing ; the fecond is only an exegefis, 
or explanation of the firft, 

Exegesis is alfo ufed for an entire difcourfe by way of explica- 
tion, or comment, on any thing. 

ExecEsts Numerofa, or Linealis, fignifies the numeral, or lineal 
folution, or extraction of roots; out of adfeéted equations ; 
firft invented by Vieta—Ozanam calls it Jz rhetigue. See 
Extraction of Ravts. 

EXEGETES*, among the Athenians, perfons learned in the 
laws, whom the judges us’d to confult in capital caufes. 

* The word is Greek, E&nyafnc, formed of ayeowat, I explain. 
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EXEGETICA, in algebras the art of finding, either in 


numbers or lines, the roots of the equation of a problem, ac- 
cording as the problem is cither numerical, or geometrical. 
See Roor, and Equation. 


EXEMPLAR, a model or original, to be imitated, or co- 


pied. See Monet. 


ExempLar alfo denotes the idea, or image,conceiv’d, or formed 


in the mind of the artift, whe reby he conduéts his. work. 
Such is the idea of Czefar, which a painter has in his mind 
when he goes to make a pigture of Czfar. 
The exemplar is ordinarily number’d among the caufes. See 
Cau 

EXEMPLIFICATION of letters patent, denotes an exem= 
plar, or copy of letters patent, made from the inrolment there~ 
of ; and feal’d with the great feal of England. 
Such exemplifications are as effectual to be fhewed, or pleaded, 
as the letters patent themfelves. 

EXEMPTION, a privilege, or difpenfation, whereby a per- 
fon is excepted out of fome general rule. 
Exemption is particularly applied to churches, chapels, and 
monaiteries, which have a privilege given them by the popes, 
or princes, whereby they are exempted from the jurifdiction 
of the bifhop, or ordinary. 
The council of Conftance revoked all exemptions, to reftore 
to the general law, weakened and diminifhed by a relaxation 
of feveral ages, its ancient force and vigour; and make it 
every where obtain in all its latitude. 
The firlt exemptions granted to monks were only for the liber- 
ty of electing their abbot, independently on the bifhop ; and 
not to fcreen them from the segular jurifdi€tion of the bi- 
fhops. The pretence for thefe exemptions was, that the bi- 
fhops abufed their authority, and exacted extravagant dues on, 
the monafteries in their dependance. But the real caufe was, 
rather, that the monafteries, being fallen from the feverity of 
their rules, did not care for infpeétors fo near at hand, and 
therefore follicited exemptions at Rome. 
As this was to derogate from the common laws, the popes 
were a good while very referved in the point; and feldom 
granted them, but with the confent of the bifhops themfelves. 
But, by degrees, the popes began to aflume a power of grant- 
ing fuch exemptions at pleafure; and made their account of 
the indulgence of the bifhops, who were not fufficiently ap- 
prehenfive of all the confequences. Accordingly, they fa- 
voured whole orders with the privilege of exemption, as the 
Ciftercians, Dominicans, Carthufians, Jefuits, Se. 
Things, at length, were brought to fuch a pa(s, that there was 
a neceflity for putting a check to exemptions ; accordingly, the 
council of Trent ‘prohibited, and declared them null for the 
future ; confirming only fuch as were well founded, on legal 
conceffions from the holy fee. 

EXERCISE, a repetition of any operation, for the ftreng- 
thening, or retaining of a habit. 
Thus, we ufe exercife of the body, for the acquiring, or main- 
taining of ‘health; ‘as it-contributes both to the expulfion of 
fhe excrements, and preferying the tone, and {pring of the fo- 

ids. 
People who live a fedentary life, and do not ufe exercife, are 
3:Cce liable 
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Tiable to defluxions, which bring on other diforders. —Games 
of hazard are to be difcounténanced, and thofe of exerci/e to 
be promoted. 
Exercife and quiet make one of the phyficiams non-naturals. 
See Non-NATURALS, and GYMNASTICS. 

Labour, or exercifé, Drs Cheyne obferves, is indifpenfibly ne- 
ceflary to preferve the body any time in due plight. Let 
what diet will be purfued, however adjufted both in quantity } 
and quality ; let whatever evacuations be ufed to leficn the 
malady, or any fuccedaneum be propofed to prevent the ill 
effets; fill, our bodies are fo made, and the animal oeco- 
nomy now fo contri ved, that without due labour and ex- 
ercife, the juices will thicken, the joints will ftiffen, the 
nerves will relax, and on thefe diforders, chronical difeafes, 
anda crazy old ace, mutt enfue. E/fay on Health, p. go.— 
Of all the ‘exercifes that aré or may be ufed for health, as 


walking, riding a horfeback, or in a coach, fencing, dan- [ 


ing, bowling, digging, umping, ringing, &c. walking is 
1c moft natural, and would be the moft ufeful, if it did not 
fpend too much of the fpirits of the weakly. But riding 
is certainly the moft manly, the moft healthy, and is le labo- 
Fious and expenfive of fpirits than any. Id. p. 94, Go— 
‘Thofe organs of the body that are moft ufed, always become 
ftrongeft ; fo that we may ftrengthen any weak organ by 
exercife> Thus the legs, thighs, and feet of chairmen; the 
arms and hands of watetmen; the backs and fhoulders of 
porters, grow thick, ftrong, and brawny by time and ufe. 
Tt is certain alfo, that {peaking ftrong and loud, will ftrenghen 
the voice, and give force to the lungs. Id. p. g6-—To the 
afthmatic, therefore, and thofe of weak lungs, I would re- 
commend talking much and loud; walking up eafy afcents, 
&e. To thofe of weak nerves, and digeition, riding on 
horfeback: To thofé troubled with the ftone, riding over 
rouph caufeways in 2 coach: To thofe troubled with rheu- 
matic pains, playing at billiards, cricket, or tennis: ‘To thofe 
of weak arms or hams, playing at tennis or football : To thofe 
of weak backs, or breafts, ringing a bell, ‘or working at the 
pump. Walking through rough roads, even to laffitude, will beft 
recover the ufe of the limbs to the gouty; though riding will 
beft’ prevent the difeafe. But the ftudious, the contempla- 
tive, the valetudinary, and thofe of weak nerves, muft make 
exercife a part of their religion —A condition neceflary to 
render exercife as beneficial as may be, is that it be ufed on 
‘an empty ftomach.—Under the head of exercife, cold bathing, 
and the fleth-bruth, come alfo to be recommended.—Zd. Ibid. 
pi 103, 104, Se. 

Exercises, in the plural, are particularly underftood of what is 
taught young gentlemen in the academies, or riding fchools, 
&.—As, riding the great horfe, dancing, fencing, vault- 
ing, drawing fortifications, €'c.—This young nobleman 
went through all his exercifes with great applaufe. 

BPxERcisE, in the art of war, denotes the ranging a body of 
foldiers in form of battle, and making them praétife the feve- 
yal motions, and military evolutions, with the diverfe manage- 
ment of their arms, é'c. to make, or keep them expert there- 
at againft occafion. 
‘This is what Vegetius, and other Latin writers call medi- 
tatio. 

EXERGUM ®*, Exercue, or Exercr, among medalifts, 
a word, motto, date, or the like, fometimes found under the 
ground, whereon the figures are reprefented. 

* The word is derived from the Greek, s£, and spyor, opus, 
work. Evelyn often writes it exurge. 


Exergues are moft commonly placed on the reverfes, though 

fometimes alfo on the fronts, or face-fides of medals. 
EXFOLIATION *, inchirurgery, the fcaling of a bones or 
its rifing, and feparating in leaves, or lamine. 

* 'The word is compounded of the Latin ax, and folium, leaf. 
Any part of the furface of the cranium that has been bared, is 
liable to exfoliation. The ufe of a cephalic powder avails no- 
thing for promoting the exfoliation. Dionis. ‘The wound 
mutt not be ftopp’d too much, but the bone left at liberty to 
recover itfelf, which it fometimes does, without exfoliating, 
particularly in children. 

XFOLIATIVE.—An Exrortative Trepan, is a trapan 
proper to fcrape, and at the fame time pierce, a bone, and ‘fo 
to, exfoliate, or raile feveral leaves, or fealés, one after ano- 
ther. 

The ufe of the exfoliative trepan is very dangerous ; as being 
apt to fhake and diforder the brain. 
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“EXH/EREDATIO.. See Disnertson, ABDICATION. 


EXHALATION, a fume, or fteam, exhaling, or iffuing 
from a body, and diffufing itfelf in the atmofphere. i 
‘The terms exhalation and vapour, are ordinarily ufed indiffe- 

rently 5 but the more accurate writers diftinguith them: ap- 

propriating the term vapour to the moift fumes raifed from 
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water, and other liquid bodies; and exhalation to the dry ones 
emitted from folid bodies; as earth, fire, minerals, {ulphurs, 
falts, &c. 

In this fenfe, exhalations are dry, fubtile corpufcles, or efluvia, 
loofened from hard terreftrial bodies, either by the heat of the 
fun, or the agitation of the air, or fome other caufe; and 
emitted upwards to a certain height of the atmofphere, where 
mixing with the vapours, they help to conftitute clouds, and 
return back ‘again ‘in dews, mifts, rains, &e. 
Nitrous, and'fulphurous exbalations are the chief matter of 
thunder, lightning, and diverfe other meteors generated in the 
air. 
Sir Ifaac Newton takes true and permanent air to be formed 
from the exhbalations vaifed from the hardeft and moft compaét 
bodies. See Arr. i 


EXHAUSTED, Receiver, a glafs, or other veffel, applied on 


the plate of an air-pump, and the air extracted out of the 
fame by the working of the engine. See A1r-Pump. 

T hings placed in an exhau/ted Receiver, are {aid to be in vacuo. 
See Vacuum. 


EXHAUSTIONS, in mathematics.—Afethed of Exnav- 


STIONS, is a way of proving the equality of two magnitudes, 
by a redudtio ad abfurdum ; fhewing, that if one be fuppofed, 
either greater or Jefs than the other, there wil] arife a contra- 
diction. 

The method of exhauftions, was of frequent ufe among the an- 
cient mathematicians, as Euclid, Archimedes; &c: 

Tt is founded’on what Euclid fays in his tenth book, vz. 
that thofe quantities, whofe difference is lefs than any affignable 
quantity, are equal ; for if they were unequal, be the difference 
never {fo fimall, yet it may be fo multiplied, as to become 
ereater than either of them; if not fo, then it is really no- 
thing. 

This he affumes in the proof of prop. 1. of book X. which 
imports, that if from the greater of two quantities, you take 
more than its half, and from the remainder more'than its half, 
and fo continually, there will at length remain a quantity lefs 
than either of thofe propofed. ‘ 

On this foundation it is demonftrated, that ifa regular polygon 
of infinite fides be inferibed in, or civcumfenbed about, 2 
circle, the fpace, which is the difference between the circle 
and the polygon, will, by degrees, be quite exhaufted, and 
the circle become equal to the polygon. 

EXHEREDATION, Exn@repario, in the civil law, 
with us ordinarily called difimberiting, is the father’s ex- 
cluding his fon from inheriting his eftate. 

There are fourteen caufes of exheredation expreffed in Jufti- 
nian’s novel; without fome one of which caufes, he decrees 
the exheredation null, and the teftament inofficious, as th¢ 
civilians call it. 

Indeed, by the ancient Roman law, the father might pro- 
nounce eéxheredation without any caufe; but the rigour of 
this law was reftrained, and moderated by Juftinian. 

EXHIBIT, in law.—When a deed, acquittance, or other 
writing, is ina chancery fuit exbibited to be proved by wit- 
nefs; and the examiner writes on the back, that it was fhew- 
ed to the witnefs at the time of his examination: this is 
called an exhibit. 

EXHIBITION, a producing, or fhewing of titles, authori- 
ties, and other proofs of a matter in conteft. 

The parties have ewhibited their titles and pretenfions before 
the arbitrators. 

Anciently, they ufed the phrafe, exhibition of ‘a tragedy, co- 
medy, or the like; but now we fay reprefentation in lieu 
thereof. 

EXHUMATION*®, the act of digging up a body interred in 
holy ground, by the authority of the judge. 

* The word is compounded of the Latin ex, out of, and Aumus, 

ground. 

In France, the exhumation of a dead body is order’d upon 

proof that he was killed in a duel.—By the French laws, a 

parfon has a right to demand. the exhumation of the body of 

one of his parifhioners, when interred out of the parifh, 
without his confent. 

EXIGENCE, or Exiceney,, that which a thing requires, 
or which is expedient and fuitable thereto. The crimi- 
nals were remitted’ back to the judges, to be punifhed accord- 
ing to the exigency of the cafe. 

EXIGENT, in law, a writ which lies where the defendant in 
a perfonal aétion cannot be found, nor any thing of his with- 
in the county, whereby to be attached, or diftrained. 

It is dirested to the fheriff, ordering him to proclaim and call 

the party five county days fucceffively, and char him to ap- 

pear under pain of outlawry. 

The fame writ alfo lies in an indiGtment of felony, where the 

party indicted cannot be found. ; 
if 
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It is called an exigent, by reafon it exigit, i.e. exad?s.or te= 


quires the party to appear, or by forthcoming, to anfwer the | 


law.—If he appear not at the laft day’s proclamation, he is faid 
to be. guinguies exactus, and then is. outlawed... See Our- 
LAWRY. 

EXIGENTERS, four officers of the court. of common 

pleas, who make all exigents and proclamations, in. all ac- 
tions, where the procefs of outlawry lies. 
Anciently, the making writs of fuperfedeas. upon fuch exigents 
as pafled in their offices, did likewife belong to them; but this 
branch of bufinefs was taken from them under king James I. 
and committed toa particular officer in the court of common- 
pleas, created by patent, See SuPERSEDEAS. 

EXILE, Banifbment. See the article BANISHMENTs 
Among the Romans, the word exile, exilium, properly figni- 
fied an introdiGtion, or “exclufion from water and fire; the 
necefiary confequence of which was, that the interdiGted per- 

' fon mutt betake himfelf into fome other country, fince there 
was no living without fire and water.—Thus, Cicero ad He- 
renn. obferves, that the form of the fentence did not exprefs 
exile, but, only aque && ignis interdifio. See InvERDIC+ 
TION. 

The fame author remarks, that exile was not properly a pu- 
nifament, but a voluntary flying, or avoiding the punith- 
ment decreed: Exilium non effe fupplicium fed perfugium, por- 
tufq; fupplicit. Pro Cacinna, 

He adds, that there was no crime among the Romans, as a- 
mong other nations, punifhed with exile; but exile was a re- 
courfe, people flew voluntarily to, in order to. avoid chains, 
ignominy, ftarving, &c. 

‘Lhe Athenians frequently fent their generals, and great men 
into exile, out of envy of their merits, or diftrutt of their too 
great authority. 

ExiLe, is fometimes alfo ufed for the regulating a perfon into 
a place, whence he is obliged not to ftir without leave. 

The word is derived from the Latin exilium, or from exul, a 
banifhed perfon ; and that, probably, from extrafelum, out of 
his native foil. 

Figuratively, we ufe the phrafe honourable exile for an office, 
or employment which obliges a man to refide in fome remote, 
or difagreeable place. 

Under the reign of Tiberius, remote employments were a 
kind of myfterious exiles.—A bifhopric, or even a lord lieu- 
tenancy, in Ireland, has been fometimes deemed a kind of 
exile. A refidence, or embafly, in fome barbarous country, 
is alfo a fort of ewile. 

EXINANITION, the fame as evacuation. 
TION. 

EXISTENCE, that whereby a thing has an aétual effence: 
or is faid to be, effe. 

This notion of exiftence, is applicable not only to a created, 
but an uncreated fubftance.—But it muft be added, that the 
exifience of created fubftances, and efpecially corporeal ones, 
implies a refpect to place, time, and even an efficient caufe; 
whence the fchoolmen generally define it; That whereby a 
thing is formally and extrinfically without [extra] its caules, 
and that here, and now. 
Exiflence, and eflence, come very near the nature of each 
other: in effet, they only differ in that we have different 
manners of conceiving the fame thing. 
For, 1°. Effence is ufually explained either by the firft, no- 
bleft, and radical attribute of the thing, e. gr. That of body, 
by extenfion; that of mind, by thinking, &c. or by fpe- 
eifying all the intrinfic attributes: and exi/tence, either by fpe- 
cifying all place, and all time, as in that of God: or by 
fpecifying fome definite place, and time, together with the 
caufe, as in the creatures. 
2°. The foundation, and occafion of this diftin@ion, is this ; 
that effence belongs to the queftion, what isit? quid of? but 
exiftence to the queftion, is it? an ft ? 
3°. Exiftence neceflarily prefuppofes effence, and cannot be 
conceived without it: but eflence may be conceived without 
exiftence ; in that eflence belongs equally to things that are in 
wees: and in aé&tu: but exifience, only to thofe in aéu. 
Note, however, that this does not obtain in God about whofe 
nature and eflence the mind cannot think, without conceiving 
his exi/fence. 
We have diverfe ways of arriving at the knowledge of the 
exj/tence of things.—Our own exifience we know by intuition; 
the exiffence of a God, by demonftration; and that of other 
things, by fenfation. 
As for our own exi/fence, we perceive it fo plainly, that it nei- 
ther needs, nor is capable of any proof. I think, I reafon, I 
feel pleafure and pain: can any of thefe be more evident to 
me than my own exiffence? If I doubt of all other things, 
that very doubt makes me perceive my own éxiffenee, and will 
not fuffer me to doubt of that. If I know I doubt, I have as 
certain a perception of the thing doubting, as of that thought 
which I calldoubt. Experience then convinces us, that we 
bave an intuitive knowledge of our own exifence, and an in- 
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tetnal, infallible perception that we are. Tt every act of fen= 
fation, reafoning, or thinking,. we are con{cious to our felves 


iftence of aGod; though he has 
given-us no innate ideas of himfelf, yet having furnithed us 
with faculties of fenfe; perception and reafon, we can never 
want a clear proof thereof. 
The knowledge of the exi/fence of other things, i. ¢. of exter- 
nal objects, bodies, a world, €&c. we only have by fenfation ; 
for there being no neceflary connexion of real exiftence with 
any idea a man hath in his memory ; nor of any other exi- 
Jrence but that of God, with the extftence of any particular 
man ; no particular man can know the exiftence of any other 
being, but only, when by actually operating upon him, it 
makes it felf be perceived by him. The having the idea of 
any thing in our mind, no more proves the exi/fence of that 
thing, than the picture of a man evidences his being in, the 
world ; or the vifions of adream make a true hiftory.. It is 
therefore the actual receiving of ideas from without, that gives 
us notice of the exi/lence of other things, and makes us know 
that fomething doth exi/? at that time without us, which caufes 
that idea in us, though we neither know, nor confider how 
it doth it, 
This notice which we have by out fenfes of the exiffing of 
things without us, though it be not altogether fo certain as in- 
tuition and demonttration, yet deferves the name of know- 
ledge, if we perfuade our felves, that our faculties aét and in- 
form us right, concerning the exiflence of thofe objects that 
affect them. 
Now, befides the aflurance of our fenfes themfelves, that they 
do not err in the information they give us of the exi/fence of 
things without us, we have other concurrent reafons: as 1°. 
It is plain thofe perceptions are produced in bs, by exterior 
caufes affecting our fenfes, becaufe thofe that want the organs 
of any fenfe, never have the ideas belonging to that fenfe pro- 
duced in their minds, 2d°, Becaute we find we cannot avoid 
the having thofe ideas produced in our minds: when our eyes 
are fhut, we can at pleafure recal_ to our mind the ideas of 
light, or the fun, which former fenfations had lodged in our 
memories ; but if we turn our eyes towards the fun; we can- 
not avoid the idea, which the light or the fun then produces 
in us; which fhews a manifeft difference between thofe ideas 
laid up in the memory, and fuch as force themfelves upon us, 
and we cannot avoid having, Belides, there is no body who 
doth not perceive the difference in himfelf between actually 
looking upon the fun, and contemplating the idea he has of 
it in his memory ; and therefore he hath certain knowledge, 
that they are not both memory or fancy. 3°. Add to this, 
that many ideas are produced in us with pain, which we 
afterwards remember without the leaft offence: . thus, the 
pain of heat or cold, when.the idea of it is received in out 
minds, gives us no difturbance; which when felt, was very 
troublefome ; and we remember the pain of hunger, thirft, 
head-ach, &'c. without any pain at all; which would either 
never difturb us, or elfe conftantly do it, as often as we 
thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas floating in 
our minds, and appearances entertaining our fancies, without 
the real exi/fence of things affefting us from abroad, aes 
Our fenfes, in many cafes, bear witnels to the truth of each 
others report, concerning the exi/ence of fenfible thines with- 
out us: he that doubts, when he fees a fire, whether it be 
real, may feel it too, if he pleafes, and by the exquilite pain 
may be convinced, that it is not a bare idea or phantom,—. 
Such is Mr. Lock’s demonftration of the exiftence of external 
bodies. : ‘ 
The moft ingenious Dr. Berkeley has a quite different fyftem: 
external bodies, he contends, have no exiffence but in a mind 
perceiving them, that is, they only exi/?, quatenus, they are 
perceived. And’ of this he has given us what he and many 
others account a demonttration, 
In reality, “that neither our thoughts, paffions, ‘nor ideas 
“ formed by the imagination, exit without the mind, he ob- 
“ ferves is allowed ; and that the various fenfations impreffed 
“on the mind, whatever objects they compofe, cannot exift 
‘ otherwife than in a mind perceiving them, is not lefs evi- 


‘dent: this appears from the meaning of the term exift. 
‘* when applied: to fenfible things, Thus, the Table T write 
*¢ on exifts; ze. I {ee and feel it: 


and were I out of 
* ftudy, I fhould fay it exifted ; i. e. that were T rN ae fhe. 


“ dy, I fhould fee and feel it as before. Therewas an odour 
“i.e. Timeltit, &c. But the exiftence of unthinking beings, 
without any relation to their bein perceived, is unin- 
“ telligible 5) their: eff is percipic? — The notion of bodies, 

he endeavours to fhew, is founded on the doétrine of abftraé 
ideas)“ What are light and colours, heat and cold, exten- 
‘*fion and figure, ina word, the thines we fee and feel 

“ but fo many fenfations, notions, ideas, or impreffions ea 
“ the fenfe? And is it poffible to feparate, even in thought, 


“any 
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‘* any of thefe from perception? 
“ that compofe the frame of the world, have not any fub- 
*¢ fiftence without a mind; their e/é is to be perceived or 
“known : and as long as they not perceived by me, nor 
ccany other thinking being, they have no thadow of exi- 
&¢ fience at all.—T. he thi we perceive, are colour, figure, 
aS motion, &. that is, the ideas of thofe things: but has.an 
€¢ idea any exi/Pence out of the mind? ‘To have an idea, is the 
fame thing as to perceive: that therefore wherein colour, 
figure, &e. exift, muft perceive them. Tt is evident, there- 
‘fore, there can be no unthinking fubftance, or fubftratum 
of thofe ideas.—But you may argue, if the ideas them- 
felves do not exift without the mind, there may be things 
like them, whereof they are copies of refemblances, which 
exift without the mind: It is anfwered, an idea can be like 
nothing but an idea; a colour or figure can be like nothing 
elfe but another figure or colour.—It may be farther afk ed, 
whether thofe fup: pofed originals, or external things where- 
of our ideas are the pictures, be themfelve perceivable or 
not? If they be, they are ideas: if they be not, I appeal to 
any one, whether it be fenfe Yo fay, a colour is like fome- 
what which is invifible: hard or foft, like fomewhat in- 
* tangible, Be Some di dine ifh betw yeen primary and fe- 


*€ condary qualities ; the former, ion, folidity, fi- 
“< gure, motion, reft and number, they maintain have a real 
“ fence out of the mind: for the latte r, under which come 
“« 


all other fen: , as colours, founds, taftes, &c. 
I as we have of them, are not refem- 
es of any things exifting without the mind, or un- 
ed; but depend on the fize, texture, motion, €&c. of 
minute particles of matter: now it is certain, that 
fe primary qualities are infe parab ly united with the other 
fecondary ones, and cannot even in thought be abftracted 
from them; and therefore muft only exiftin the mind. 
“ Can any man conceive the extenfion and motion ofa body, 
without it’s other fenfible qualities ? for my part, I find 
it impoflibl e to frame an idea of a body extended and moy- 
ing, without giving it fome colour, . In effet, ex- 
te nfion, figure and motion, abftra€ted from all other qua- 
lities, are inconceivable : where the others, therefore, are, 
§° there thefe two muft be; 7. ¢. in the mind, and no where 
“clfe. Again, great and fmall, fwift and flow, are allowed 
to exift no where without the mind; being merely rela- 
tive and changing, as the frame or pofition of the organ 
changes: the extenfion therefore that exifts without, the 
mind, is neither great nor fmall, the motion neither fwift 
nor flow; i. e. they are nothing.—That Number is a crea- 
“ture of the mind, is plain (even though the other qualities 
e allowed to exift) from this; that the fame thing bear. 
fferent denomination of number, as the mind views it 
“¢ with gitiere ent refp Thus the fame extenfion is 1, or 3 
s it, with re 
“¢ a foot, or an Sick > many of the modern geometr 
cians hold, that a finite line may be divided into an infinite 
¢ number of h of thofe infinitefimals into an in- 
‘¢ finity of others ; and fo on, in infi ‘fo that the fame 
thing is either unity or infinity ; either no number or all 
number. In effect, after the fame manner as the modern 
“¢ philofophers prove colours, taftes, ce. to have no exiffence 
in matter, or without the mind; the fame thing may be 
provedof all fenfible qualitics whatfoever. “Thus, they fay, 
“¢ heat and cold are only the affections of the mind, not at all 
patterns of real beings ting in corporeal fubftances ; for 
** that the fame body which feems cold’ to one hand, feems 


> 


a 


um: 


a 


<* warm to another. Now why may we not as well argue, 
“¢ that figure and extenfion are not patterns or refemblances 
«« 


of qualities exifting in matter; becaufe to the fame eye, at 
* different ftations, or to eyes of different {tructure at the 
fame ftation, they appear various ? Again, fweetnefs, it is 
* proved, does not exift in the thing fapid ; becaufe’ the 
“ thing remaining unaltered, the fweetnefs is changed to bit- 
ternels, as ina fever, or by an otherwife vitiated palate. Is 
it not as reafonable to fay, that motion does not exift out of 
“the mind? fince, if the fucceffion of ideas in the mind be- 
come fwifter, the motion, it is acknowledged, will appear 
flower, without any external alteration.—Again, were it 
pofible for folid figured bodies to exift out of the mind, yet 
«< it were impoffible for us ever to know it: our fenfes, in- 
deed, give us fenfation of ideas, but do not tell us that 
“¢ any things exift without the mind, or unperceived, like 
*¢ thofe which are perceived : this the materialifts allow. No 
s¢ other way therefore remains, but that we know them by 
“ reafon’s inferring their exi/fence from what is immediz ately 
<< perceived by fenie. But how fhould reafon do this, when 
“ it is confefled, there is not any neceflary connection between 
“¢ our fenfations and thefe bodies? It is evident from the phz- 
“¢ nomena of dreams, phrenfies, &c. that we may be affected 
“¢ with the ideas we have now; though there were no bodies 
“ exifting without them: nor does the fuppofition of exter- 
<¢ nal bodies at all forward in conceiving how our ideas 
“sé fhould come to be produced. ‘The materialifts own them- 

© felves unable to conceive in what manner body can aét on 


The feveral bodies then, } 
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“ fpirit, or how it fhould imprint any idea on the mi 
‘« fuppofe, therefore, bodies exifting without the mind, si lit 
“ tle elfe than to fuppote; God has created innumerable he- 
ings entirely ufelefs, and ferving to no purpofe at all, On 
the whole, it appears that the exi//ence of bodies out of a 
mind perceiving them, is not o nly impoffible, and a con- 
tradiction in terms; but were it poftible, nay real, it were 
impoflible we fhould ever know it. And again, that fup- 
poling there are no fuch things, yet we fhould have the 
very fame reafon to fuppole there were, that we now have; 
fuppofe, ¢. gr. an intelligence affected with the fame train 
of fenfations, imprefled in the fame order, and with the 
‘ fame vividnefs; would it not have all the reafon to:believe 
the exi/fence of bodies reprefented by his ideas that we have ? 
All our ideas and fenfations are vifibly ina&tive; nay, 
the very being of an idea impliés paflivenefs and inertnefs : 
fo that it is impoffible for an idea to do any thing ; or, 
in ftri€inefs, be the caufe of any thing : it cannot Cees 
fore be the refemblance or pattern of any active being 
unlefs oppofites can be faid to refemble one another. Now 
“< we find a continual fucceffion of ideas in the mind; but 
she, it has been proved, do not depend on any exter- 
“nal body as their caufe: it remains therefore, that their 
tous is an incorporeal active fubftance or {pirit..: For that 
Tam not the caufe of my own ideas, is plain from this, 
that when I open my eyes in bread day-light, I) cannot 
help feeing various objedis. Now the fixed Rules or me- 
thods wherein the mind we depend on excites in us the ideas 
“ of fenfe, are called /aws of nature: thefe we learn by ex- 
perience; which teaches us, that fuch and fuch ideas are 
attended with fuch and fuch other ideas in the ordinary 
courfe of things. Ideas are not any how, and.at random 
produced ; there isa certain order and connexion eftablith- 
ed among them, like that of caufe and effect: and there are 
feveral combinations of them made in a vevy regular artful 
manner, Ww hich we call bodies 3 and the fy fem of thofe, 
the world. In ftriétnefs, however the conn 
does not imply the r nd effect, y 
of a mark or fign of the thing fignified: the fire I fee is 
not the caufe of the pain I feel, but the mark that fore- 


“ 


«warns me of it. ‘The noife I hear, is not the effe&t of this 
‘¢ or that motion or collifion of natural bodies, but the fien 
*¢ thereof. . The Cartefians own fomewhat like this 

“ tion of bodies on our organs, they, is not the efficient 
“ caufe of our ideas and perceptions, but only the occafional 
“© caufe, which determines God to act.on the mind, accord- 
“< 


ing to the laws of the union of thefoul and body. See- 

“<¢Cause. Dr Berkely, indeed, taking away bodies, takes 
away what thefe philofop shers account the occafions of their 

ideas: by an occafion, he fays, muft either he meant the 

agent that produces an é} rect, or fomething obferved to ac- 
company or go before it, in the ordinary courfe of things : 
but matter is allowed to be paffive and inert, and cannot 
therefore be an agent or efficient caufe; and this matter 
primitively and in it felf, is allowed impe’ reeiveable, and de- 
void of all particular fenfible qualities ;. 7. ¢. it has not this 

or that particular colour, this or-that particular figure, é. 
“¢ but has colour in the general, figure in: the abftraét, 
“ but an abftract is no object of fenfe: matter therefore cz 

“not be the occafien of our ideas in the latter fenfe.” Sce 
Berkel, Princip. of Hum. Knowl. 
How far the great argument of the maintainers of a material 
world, from the impoffibi ty of God’s 8 deceiving us, and from 
the evidence that he does fo, if there be no fuch thing, will 
go againit this reafoning, we leave to the reader. See Stanl. 

Hift. Philof. P. Xl. p. “816. where the objections. of the an- 
cient Pyrrhonift to the exiftence of bodies are recited. 
As to the exi/fence of fpirits, M. Locke allows, that our hav- 
ing ideas of them, does nat make us know, thatvany fuch 
things do exift withont xs; or’that there are any finite {piri its, 
or any other {piritual beings, but God. We have ground 
from revelation, and feveral other reafons, to believe with 
affurance; that there are fuch creatures ; but our fenfes being 
not able to difcover them, we want the means of knowin 
their particularexi/fence : for we can no more know that there 
are finite {pirits really ing by the idea we have of fuch be~ 
ings, than by the id y one has of fairies, or centaurs, he 
can comé'to know that th ings anfwering to thofe ideas do real- 
ly ex 

EX sine properly exprefles the mea aise of a player from off 
the ftage, when he has aéted his part 
The word is alfo ufed ina i 
of departure; even’ de 

EXITUS) in law, iffies ; the yearly rents, or profits of lar 
or tenements. | See Issur, &'c. 

EX MERO MOTHU, formal words ufedin the ki 
ters, and letters patent; fignifying that he does what is con- 
tained therein of his own will, and motion 
The effeét of thefe words is to bar all exceptions that might be 
taken to the inftrument, by alledging that the prince, in p 
fing fuch charter, was abufed by falle {us geeftion. 


© 


enfe to exprefs any kin 


EXO 


EXOCATACOELUS*, in antiquity, a general denomina+ 
tion, under which were included feveral grand officers of the 
church at Conftantinople. As, the—grand oéconomus, 
grand facellarius, grand mafter of the chapel, grand {cevo- 
phylax, or keeper of the veflels, grand chartophylax, the ma- 
tter of the little chapel, and the protecdicus, or firft advocate 
of the church. 

* The critics are not at all agreed about the origin of the word 
exocataceli: Junius, in his edition of Codix, breaks the 
word into two, and reads & Kaquxox@-, q. de fix cataceli ; 
but this reading, though authorized by feveral MSS. is faulty, 
the generality of copies only making one word: befide that 
they are called exacatacali, even when there were only five 
of them. The fame Junius derives catacarlus hence, that 
thefe officers dwelt in the valleys, ye-7a 1s noraadus. Pet. 
Gregor. Tolofan, takes the word to have been formed from 
xarainase, permulceo, fuavitate animum delinia: but Gretfer 
reje&s this etymology, as without any foundation. In lieu 
thereof, he propofes another conjecture, though with a good 
deal of timidity: he reads cFwxgzexovrss, initead OF ekeayey- 
ranoincvs, as if they were thus called by reafon they lodged, 
or lived out of the patriarchal palace-—Fa. Goar Tejects this 
opinion, and had rather we fhould read ek wmxdpansdrAcrs as 
intimating they were thus called in oppofition to the fyncel- 
lus, who lay in the patriarch’s apartment, which the ref did 
not; but he is far from being of the Opinion that officers of 
fo much eminence, fhould take their denomination from a 
thing which teftifies a want of privilege. He chufes, there- 
fore, to imagine that all the inferior priefts were called Ke/a- 
xoirot, cataceli, q.d. people of a low condition; and that 
their fuperiors were called exacataceli, q. d. people out of 
the number of catace/i, or above them.—Upon the whole, 
however, he adheres to the fentiment of G. Corefius, who 
fays, that the patriarchal palace, and the apartments of the 
fyncellus, and of the monks in the patriarch’s fervice, were in 
a very low part of the city, which with regard to the reft feem- 
ed a valley or pit; and that the offices above-mentioned had 
their feveral houfes or palaces, eXw, out of the valley : 
whence the name exacataceli. The opinion of M. du Cange 
is the laft we fhall name, he derives the appellation from their 
being above the level, or rank of the other clerks; and feated 
at church, Gc. in more honourable places erected for that 
purpofe, on either fide the patriarch’s throne: thefe two lait 
fentiments feem the moft probable. 

The exocataceli were of great authority : in public affemblies 
they had the precedence of bifhops; and in the patriarchate 
of Conftantinople did the office of deacotss ; as the cardinals 
originally did in the.church of Rome. Accordingly, in the 
letter of John IX. to the emperor Bafilius Leo, they are 
called cardinales. 

Wt firft they were priefts; but fome patriarch of Conflanti- 
nople, whom Codin does not mention, would have them for 
the future to be no more than deacons. 
that being priefts, each of them had their feveral churches, 
wherein they were to officiate on all the grand feftival days ; 
fo that it Hakapai fell out, the patriarch on'the moft folemn 
days was deferted by all his chief Minifters. 

EXOCIONIT A, Exoctonrtes, in church antiquity. — 
Méeurfius tells us, that there was a monaftery at Conftanti- 
nople, called exacianium; and that the fir! who were called 
exocionites, were the monks thereof.—But this isa miftake. 
It was the Arians who were firft called exocianites 3_by reafon, 
when expelled the city by Theodofius the great, they retired 
into a place called execionium *, dnd there held their ai emblies. 
Juftinian gave the orthodox all the churches of the here. 
tics, excepting that of the exacionites. Cedrenus. 

* The word is derived from saxtoue, or sexsouov, the name 
of the place above-mentioned.—Codin, in his Origines, fays, 
that the exacioniim was a place encompafted with a wall, built 
and adorned by Conftantine ; and that without the circumfe- 
tence of this wall, there was a column, with a ftatue of that 
emperor, whence the place took its name, viz. from Fa, 
without, and xv, column. 

Gothofred holds, that Theodoret was miftaken, in faying that 
the Arians were called exocionites, or exactonites, from the 
name of the place where they aflembled; and takes the deno- 
mination to be the fame with that of exoucontians, which’ was 
attributed to the Arians, by reafon they held that the fon-was 
made out of nothing, <F 42 oyzay. Buta mere conjecture of 
Gothofred is not fufficient to make us fet afide the authority 
of fo able a perfon as Theodoret. 

EXODIARY, Exoprarws,. in the ancient Roman tragedy, 
was a droll, or mime, who appeared’ on the flage, whenthe 
tragedy was ended, and performed what they called the exo- 
dium, or conclufion of the'fhew’s to divert the company. 

EXODIUM®#*, s&0dtov,. inthe ancient Greek, drama, 
was one of the four parts, or diviofins of a tragedy. 

* The word is formed. from the Gresk, cEoN@-, going out, di- 
Sreffion, going afde out of the Way of ¢& and oJ G:, away, 
road. Fetus, Lib..V,. calls it exitus, 

The exadium, according to Ariftotle, was fo much as was re- 
pete after the chorus had ceafed:to fing for the laft time ; 

ou. I. 


Exopium, 


The reafon was, } 
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fo that exedinm with them, was far from beitig what the epi= 
logue is with us, as feveral people have imagined it was. 
The exediun was fo much of the piece as included the ca- 
taftrophe and unravelling of the plot; which cataftrophe, 
Se. in pieces regularly tompofed; always begun after the lait 
finging of the chorus; an{wering nearly to our 4th and 5th 
adts. See M. Dacier’s Gomment: on Ariftotle’s Poetics, 
¢. 12. See alfo the articles CarasTRopue and Cuorus. 
Among the Romans, the exodiumwas a different thing; it was 
pretty nearly what farces are with us. After the tragedy was 
over, came a pantomine on the ftage, called the exodiarius, 
who by his grimace, jefting, and buffoonry, diverted the 
people, compofed their minds, and wiped away the tears which 
the tragic fpeétacle had occalioned to be thed.—This was his 
Office, as related by the ancient fcholiaft on Juvenal: exodia- 
Tius, apud veteres in fine ludorum intrabat, quod ridiculus foret, 
ut quidquid lacrymarum atque tyflitie cepiffent ex tragicis affecti- 
bus, hujus fpefaculi rifus detergeret.—At leatt this was the ori- 
ginal intention of the exedium: but it afterwards degenerated 
into a bitter, malicious kind of raillery. 

Viginere on T. Livy, fays the exodizm confifted of certain 
humorous, drolling verfes, rehearfed by the youth at the 
end. of the fabule atellane, and anfwering to our farces. In 
another place, the fame author fays, that the exodia were a 
kind of interludes, in the intervals between the acts; partly 
fable and pleafantry, partly mufic, ec, to give time both for 
the {pectators and aétors to recover breath.— The paflage in 
Livy, whence he takes the notion, is lib. VII. Dec: 1, Rja 
dicula intexta verfibus, que juventus inter Se. more antique 
Jgfare cepit, eaque conferta funt fabulis potifimum atellanis, 
So alfo Juvenal, 

Urbicus exodio rifum movet atellane 
Geflibus Antonoes. 


Exopium *, in the feptuagint, fignifies the end, or conclufion 


of a feaft. 


* The Hebrew text calls the Da PIUYY, which the fey, 
render ¢fedhoy. ait bee hope 
Tn particular, exodion is ufed for the ei hth day of 

the feaft of 
tabernacles, Which, it is faid, had a fs ae 


E - pecial view to the com- 
memoration of the Exodus, or departure out of Egypt. 


Though there is nothing of it exprefléd in feripture. 
was alfo the name of a fong, fun, at the conch 
nclufi 
of a meal, or feaft, " 4 # 


EXODUS, the fecond of the five books of Mofes; 


The word in its 


of the Jews ; as well as what pafled in the wildernefs, 
particularly at mount Sinai, 
nacle, 
The Hebrews call it veelle fem 
the initial words of the book: for the fame rea 
call Genefis, berefith. 
aa ewan denotes the 
1s office, to do certain things without being applied t 
By a Branch of a ftatute, 1 Ele, the queen, fy tease 
tents, might authorize any perfons exercifing eccl] ical ju- 
rifdiGion, to adminifter an oath ex beet “ae wen 


the and 
to the building of the taber- 


of any criminal matter, &¢,—But this br: 

oath, is repealed by 17 Cat. 1. cap. 11. 
EXOMOLOGESIS *, E&oucacyaas, a term little ufed but 
ent ceremonies of repentance 3 Where- 
by us called confelfions Was a parts 


* The word is Greek, formed of eouoroyio, I confefi. 


Some of the ancients, and particularly Tertullian, 

c.g) ufe the word in a greater latitude, 
the whole of repentance. 
A, publick exomologefis was never commanded by the church 
for fecret. fins ;,as may. be feén in the capitulars’ of Charle- 
maign, and the canons of diverfe councils, 

EXOMPHALUS, EE oue2aG-, in medicine, a general name. 
;comprehending all kinds-of navel tuptures—The firft are tu. 
mors, or fwellings of the folid parts ; whereof there ate three 

arieties, denominated from the feveral parts affeGted; as the 

enteromphalus, ¢piplomphalusy and entero-epiplamphalus.—The 
fecond are, tumors formed by collections, or gatherings of 
humours 5. of which there are four varieties, diftincuithed by 
the particular humours they are formed of,-as the bydrompha- 
lus, preumatomphalus, farcomphalus, and va comphalus: The 
third are thofe compounded of both the ot} er, viz\ the ente- 
rohydromphalusy. and epiplofarcomphalus. See each fpécies 
under its feverali heads, ENrERompH ALuS, &e, 
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@ 4 
de panit. 


as comprehending 


EXOR- 


x O 


prayer Sy or con 
€ out devils from perfons po: 


EXORCISM *, Bé 
wherewith to exorcifz, ise. driv 
feffed, or to preferve from dang’ 

* The word is derived from t 
conjurare, to adjure, or conju 
cijm and conjuration are, ufed as fynonymous : but, in reality, 
eonjuration is only a part of the exorcifin; and the exorci/in 
the ceremony entire-—The conjuration i properly the for- 
mula, where the devil is commanded to come forth, ¢F 

Exorcifms are of great ufe in the Romifh church 5 ir pre- 
lates, ce. are fr dzmoniacal perfons. ‘The 
priefts make holy water, by exorcifing common water a 
certain number of times.—In reality, the exorci/m is a part in 
moftt of their confecrations. 

Tt muft be allowed, the ufe of exorci/ms is almoft as ancient 
as the church: recourfe was had to fuch means to drive away 
difeafes both of men and beatts, to expel and deftroy vermine, 
and other animals noxious to the earth, and the fruits 
thereof. M. Thiers, in! r/titionsy gives diverfe 
formula’s of fuch i/ms; and. quotes, particularly, the 
of God, of St. Grat, , by means of exorci/ms, obtained for 
inftance the favour, that there fhould be no rat foundjin the 

countty of Aoft, nor three miles round the fame. 

‘The fame author pretends, that fuch, exerce/s may be 

Rill ufed to good purpofe, againft rats, mice, locufts, cater- 

, itorms, But in order to perform any thing of 

ind, he obferves, a man muft have the proper qua- 

lity and character, and be approved of by the church; 

d muft likewife ufe words and prayers authorized there- 

by: otherwi his exercifms will be damnable fuperfti- 

tions. 

Exorcifns had. anc 

applied by way of t 

the accufed. 

“The exorci/n, this fenfe, was a fort of bread conjured and 

exorcifed \for th nd the opinion was, that if the 

perfon were criminal, he could not fwallow the bread. 

This, itfeems, was a frequent 5 ice in the time of our 

Edward III. and the bread thus 1, was faid to be cor/- 

ned. 

Linderbroeck giv 

and others wit 

that popular i 


quently exorcifin 


ais Traite de Sup 


y another and further purpofe, being 
1, or purgation, to extort the truth from 


purpoie 


xorcifms with barley bread, 
And hence, probably, might arife 
“¢ may this bread choak me, if I 
tell a lye.” L, and Jupic Dei. 
EXORCIST, in the Romith church, a prieft, or tonfured 
clerk, who has received the four lefler orders, one of which 
is that of exorc 
The term is likewife 
cifes a perfon pofleffed. 
It is a difpute among divines, whether ever the Greeks had 
properly any fuch order, as that of exarci/? : Fa. Goar, in his 
notes on the Greek euchologion, has made it probable they 
had from: feveral concurring paflages in St. Dionyfius, and 
St. Ignatius Martyr. 
The ordination cf exorci/ts is performed in the tithe of mals : 
their principal office being to expel devils. The [Vth council 
of Carthage, can. 7. appoints, that in the ordination of ex- 


e, who actually 


orcifis, the bifhop putting the book of exorcifms in their 
hands, fhall fay thefe words, “ receive it, and keep it in 
“¢ remembrance, and have power to lay hands on energu- 
«© meni, whether baptized, or catechumens:’ 
ftill, obtains. 


which form 


See Jofeph. Antig. Fad. 1. VII. c. 2. Origen. Tract. XXXV. 
in Matt. XX VII. 63. 

EXORDIUM®, in oratory, the preamble, or beginning of a 
dilcourfe,. or f{peech 5. ferving to prepare the audience, and 
introduce the matter in hand, 

* The word is formed of the Latin, ordiri, to begin; by a me- 
taphor taken from the weavers, who are faid ordiri telam, to 
begin, or warp a web, by difpofing and ordering the threads 
ina certain manner for the future work. See Warp. 

The exerdium on other occafions is called the prologue, prelude, 
and procm. 

Cicero defines exordium, a part of an oration, whereby the 
minds of the audience are duly prepared for what remains to 
be faid.—The exordium isa part of principal importance, and 
is to be laboured with extraordinary care; whence Tully calls 
it, difficilima pars ovationis. 

Exordiums are of two kinds: either juft, and formal; or ve- 
hement and abrupt. In the firft, the audience is prepared and 
conduéted, by due and eafy fteps: in the fecond, the orator, 
as if feized with fome fudden paflion, breaks out upon his au- 
dience at once. Such is that exerdium of [faiah, hear, ob 
heavens, and give ear, ob earth, Or that of Cicero againft 
Catiline, guoufgue tandem abutere patientia noftra Catilina ? 


EXOTIC *, ‘Ezenx@, a term properly fignifying fo 


EXPANSION, in metaphyfics, expref 
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Abrupt exordiums are the moft;fuitable on occafions of 
ordinary joy, indignation, or the like; though we have 
ftances of panegyricks of the greateft orators begun abrup! 
without any fuch occafions: fuch is that of Gor; 
gan his eloge of the city and people of El 
edupor, Elis, beata civitas: or that of Greg. N 
in praife of Athanafius, "Asuvancy erayey ager chan 
Athanafium laudans virtutem laudabo. Abrupt, hafty ¢ 
ums, were more to the taite and manner of the Greek 
the Latins. 

The requifites in an exordium are, 1°. Propriety, whereby 
the exordium beconies of a-piece with the whole-difcourfe, and 
matches it, as a part does a whole; fo that it could not be 
accommadated to any other, or perhaps a contrary occ 
The ancie ‘ors were very defective in this point 
exordiums had frequently nothing in common with the fut 
2°. Care, accuracy, and magnificence, as being the part r 
minded, and moit expofed to view. Thus Tully, we/ 
aditufque ad caufam facias illuftres: 
3°. Madey, or an ingenuous bafhfulnefs, “which recom- 
mends the orator exccedingly to the favour of his 
This is what Cicero extols fo much in L. Craflus, frit 


extras 


Idience. 


enim in L. Craffo pudor quidam, qui non modo non abeffet ejus 
orationi, fed etiam probita commendatione prodeffet. “Vhe 
fame Tully owns, of himfelf, that at the beginning of his 


orations, he’ trembled every limb, and his whole mind was 


in a flutter. 

And, 4°. Brevity, not amplified, or fwelled with a detail of 
circumftances, or along circuit of words: fuch as that muft 
be of the lawyer, ‘who being to fpeak of a difference between 
two neighbours, deduced ‘his exordium from Adam. 

The exordium appears an effential part of an oration : though, 
anciently, in the areopagus, Julius Pollux tells us, they fpol 
without any exordium, any. paflions;-and any’ peroration, or 
epilogue. “The like is faid to: have been done by Xenophons 
who began thus, Darius & Parifatis dues habueré filios. 


EXOSTOSIS, E&cctsos, an unnatural ‘protiberance of a 


bone, frequent in venereal cafesi See Bone. 


orextraneous, 7.e. brought from a remote, or flran: 
In which fenfe we fometimes fay, exotic, or barbarous terms, 
or words, &c. 
* The word is derived from the Greek, ew, ela, extra, 
without, on the outfide. 


Exortc is chiefly applied to plants which are natives of foreign 


countries; particularly thofe brought from the Eaft and 
Weft-Indies : and which do not naturally grow in E 
The generality of exstics, or exotic plants, do not thrivetn 
England, without fome peculiar care and culture: they re- 
quire the warmth’ of their own climates? whence the ufe of 
hot-beds, glafs-frames, green-houfes, Gc. See Supplement, 
article SroveE. 

The green-houfe is properly a confervatory of e: 
Dr. Lifter has a difcourfe in the Philofoph. Tran: on exotic 
difeafes, i.e. fuch difeafes as are never bred among us, but 
brought from time to time by infection from other countries. 
Such, according to this author, are, 1°. The plague, which 
is properly a difeafe of Afia, where itis epidemic. 2°. ‘The 
Jmall-pox, which is an oriental difeafe, and not known to Eu- 
ropé, or even Afia minor, ‘or Africa, till a fpice trade was 
opened to the remoteft part of the Indies; whence it origi- 
nally came, and where it till rages more cruelly than among 
us. 3°. The griping of the guts, which he takes fora difeafe 
peculiar to the Weft-Indies, and yearly received from thence. 
For this, he adds, is a quite different difeafe from the tormina 
ventris of the ancients; and is fcarce ever known in the mid- 
land countries, or far in, the North of England. 

s the idea we have of 
lafting or perfeve ‘ing diftance ; i. e. of diftance, all the parts 
whereof exift together. 


CS 


Expansion, in phyfics, is the dilating, ftretching, or {pread- 


ing out of a body ; whether from any exterial cauife, asthe 
caufe of rarefaction ; or from’ air internalcaufe, ‘as clafticity. 
Bodies naturally expand by" heat, beyond their diménfions 
when cold; whetce their fpécifi¢ gravitits are differents as 
the different feafons of the year. 
Air comprefled, or condenfed, ‘as foon as the comprefling, or 
condenfing force is removed, expands itfelf by its elaitic power, 
to its former dimenfions. 
Dr. Halley found by experiment, that water expands itfelf 
by one twenty-fixth part of its bulk, when made to boil : 
but a moderate heat does not induce any fenfible expan/ion 
at all.—Mercury, with a very gentle heat, expands itfelf one 
feventy-fourth part of its ordinary dimenfions. 
Spirit of wine, with a heat lefs than that of boiling water, 
expanded itfelf by one twelfth part of its bulk; and then 
fell a boiling. ‘The moft fenfible expanfion of water, is in 
freezing: M. Boyle, in his His? of Cold, affures us, that 
ice takes up one twelfth part more {pace than water. 5 
rs 
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Dr. Gregory} «in his, A/mm.) p..407. proves, that a globe of 
our air, of an inch diaiteter,:if it were removed to the di- 
ftance ofv’a femi-diameteriofi the eatth, would expand it felf 
fo, as to fill all the planetary region, as far as, nay; far be- 
yond, ‘the fphere-of Saturn. 

EXPANSUM Foliaceum.: See Forracaun., 

EX PARTE, a e. partly, or of one part.—-A commniffion ex parte, 
is that taken out, and executed by one party only: where 
both parties join, it is called a joint commiffion: “See Com- 
MISSION. 

EXPECTANT-=Fee, in law; where lands ate given toa 
man and his wife, and the heirs of their bodies : in which 
fenfe it differs from fee fimple, where lands are given to a 
man and his wife, in frank marriage, to hold to them and 
their heirs. 

EXPECTATIVE, in the canon law; a hope, founded on a 
promife, of obtaining the next benefice that {hall become va- 
cant; or aright to the reverfion of the next. -See BENEFICE. 

Expecrative Canons. See the article Canon. 

ExpecraTiveE Graces, Gratie Expecrativ®, called alfo 
preventions, were bulls frequently given by the popes, or kings, 
for future benefices. —The bifhops were exceedingly mortified 
with them; by reafon they encroached on their privileges : 
befides that fuch expeé?atives are odious, as they induce people 
to with for the death of others. 

The ufe of expeé?atives is very antient, though it was not near 
fo frequent in the firft ages, as afterwards. Originally they 
were no more than fimple requefts made on the part of kings, 
or popes, which the bifhops confented to with the more wil- 
lingnefs, as they only prefented to them perfons fit to ferve the 
church. But the frequent exercife of this privilege, made it 
at length be deemed a matter of obligation and neceffity. 
The council of Trentannulled all expeétatives ; but the ca- 
nons relating thereto were never admitted in France; where 
the right of conferring expetfative graces, is looked on as one 
of the regalia. See Grace. ‘ 

EXPECTORATION, the act of evacuating, or bringing 
up phlegm, or other matters, out of the tiahea, lungs, &e. 
by coughing, hawking, fpitting, &c. See Coucn. 
Lepeftoratien eafes the lungs of the vifcid, or putrid matters, 
which ebftruct their veffels, and ftraiten the breaft. 

EXPEDIT ATION, in the foreft laws, fignifies 4 cutting 
out the.balls of a dog’s fore-feet, for the prefervation of the 

” King’s ganie. ~ 
Every one that keeps any. great dog not éxpeditated, forfeits 
three fhillings and four-pence to the king. In. maftiffs, not 
the ball of the feet, but the three claws,, are to be cut to the 
fkin. Inffit. P. IV. p.- 308. Nullos dominicos’ canes abbatis 
& Imonachorum, expeditari cogat... Chart. Hen. 3. Et Jat 
uieti de efpeditamentis canum, Ex. Mag, Rot. Pip. de Ann. 9. 

ds 2, 
This expeditation was to be performed once in every three 
years ; and was done to every man’s dog who lived near the 
foreft, and even the dogs of the forefters themfelyes. 

EXPEDITION, the march of an army to fome 
with a view of hoftilities, diftant 
Such were the “expeditions of Cyrus againft Xerxes, and of 
Bacchus andAlexander from the Indies.—The expedition of 
Xerxes againft Greece, was unhappy: Cxfar himfelf, in the 
middle of his expeditions in the Gauls, compofed two books of 
the analogy of words. 

Expeditions for the Recovery of the Holy Land, were called 
croifades. 

EXPENCES, in book-keeping. See book of expences. 

EXPENSIS militum levandis, is 4 writ direSted to the fheriff, 
for levying, allowance for. the knight of parliament. See 
PARLIAMENT, and REPRESENTATIVE. 

EXPERIENCE, a kind of knowledge acquired by long ufe, 
without any teacher. 

Experience confifts in the ideas of things we haye feen, or 
read, which the jugment has refleéted on, to form it felf a 
rule, or method. 

Authors make three kinds of experience: the 1°. is the fimple 
ufe of the external fenfes, whereby we perceive the phano- 
mena of natural things, without any direét attention there- 
to, or making any application thereof, 

The 2°, is, when we premeditatedly, and. defignedly, make 
trials of various things, or obferve thofe done by others ; at- 
tending clofely to all effects and circumftances. 

The 3°. is that preceded by-a fore-knowledge, or at leaft, an 
apprehenfion of the event; and determines whether the ap- 
prehenfion were true or falfe-—Which two latter kinds, efpe- 
cially the third, are of great fervice in.philofophy. 

EXPERIMENT, in philofophy, a trial of the effet or re- 
fult of certain applications, and..motions. of natural bodies ; 
in order to difcover fomething of the laws and relations there- 
of, or to afcertain fome phanomenon, or its caufe. 

The fchoolmen define experiment, a comparifon of feveral 
things before obferved by the fenfes,..and ‘retained in the me- 
mory; in fome one fimilar convenient inftance. 


EX P 
The nature of experiment, th 
fifts in comparing feyeral thir 
ftinguith two things in every experiment, the one 
the feveral ideas remembefed = the other fe 
comparing of thefe ideas in the mind: 
This will be illuftrated by an example: ) 
quantity of rhubarb to ten fe perfons, and 
each of them: now, coming s 
tal remembrances together, and finding the e! 
hibition of rhubarb to be the fame in all, 
this is an experiment of rhubarb. 
The m of experiments, is grown into 2 
art; and how abound in fyflems of e pe 
denomination of courfes of experimental phi 
has made a curious collection of the principal 
experiments of the laft age, under the title of col/ 
rimentah 


refore, according'to them, colt 
pone act; wh 


a phyfician gives a 


r1emnbers 
the feve- 


's, under the 

y. Sturmius 

overies and 

e Cgium expe- 

The chemifts chufe to call their experiments, by 

iy i nence, proceffis, or operations. 

Torricellian ExPERim » See TORRICELLIAN. 

EXPERIMENTAL Phihfophy, by the Greeks called Buxe- 
Pity OF Ewmepinn, is that which proceeds on experiments, 
or which deduces the laws of nature, and the properties and 
powers of bodies; and their a@ions upon each other, from 
fenfible experiments and obfervations: 

Experimentsareof the utmoftimportance in philofophy ; and the 
great advantages the modern phyfics have above the ancieft, 
18 chiefly owing to this, that we have a great many more ex- 
periments, and that we make more ule of the ex periments We 
have. 

Their way of philofophizing was, to begin with the caufe 6f 
things, and argue to the eflets and phenomena ours, on 
the contrary, proceeds from experiments and obfervations 
alone. 

My lord Bacon firft paved the way for the new philofophy, 
by fetting oh foot the making ‘periments. His method 
has been profecuted with laudable emulation by the atademy 
del Cimento, the Royal Society, Royal Academy at Paris, 
and by Mr. Boyle, Sir Ifaac Newton, and mafty others. 

In effect, experiments, within thefe 50 or 60 years, aré\come 
into fuch a yogue; that nothing will pafs in philofophy, but 
what is founded on experiment; of confirmed by experiment, 
&c. -So that the new philofophy is almoft altogether experi- 
mental. - 

Indeed, the ancients, whatever we commonly fay to the con- 
trary, feem to have thought as well of the experimental way, 
as the moderns. Plato miffes no occafion of {pe: king of the 
advantages of the swasipie; and asto Ariftotle, his hiftory ‘of 
animals may bear witnefs for him. Democritus’s great bufi- 
nefs was to make experiments; and even Epicurus himfelf 
owes part of his glory to the fame caufe. Plato calls it, in 
refpect to its fubject; svaimmea, fubtlety of fenfe. 

Yet there are fome, even among the learned, who- conctive 
of experiments in a different manner.—Dr. Keil allows, that 
philofophy has rceived very confiderable advantages from 
the makers of experiments; butihe complains of their difinge- 
nuity, in too often wrefting and diftorting their experiments, 
and obfervations, to favour fome darling theories they had 
efpoufed.—But this is not all: M. Hartfoeker, in his Recuerl 
de plufieurs pieces de phyfiques undertakes to thew, that they 
who employ themfelves in the making of experjments, are not 
properly philofophers, but, as it were, the labourers, or ope- 
rators of philofophers, who work under them, and for them, 
furnifhing them with materials to build their fyftems and 
hypothefes upon. 

The learned M. Dacier, in the beginning of his difcourfe 
on Plato, at the head of his tranflation of the works of 
that philofopher; deals fill mote feverely with the makers 
of experiments. He breaks out with a fort of indignation, at 
atribe of idly curious people; whofe fole employ confifts in 
making experiments on the gravity of the air, the equilibrium 
of fluids, the loadftone, &r. and yet arrogate to themfelves 
the noble title of philofophers. See Painosorny. 

ExpeRIMENTAL Phyfies. Seé the article Puysies, 

EXPERIMENTUM Crucis, denotes a capital, leading, or 
decifive experiment; thuscalled, either as, like acrofs, or di- 
rection-poft placed in the meeting of feveral réads, it guides 
and direéts men to the true knowledge of the nature of the 
thing they’are'enquiring after? ‘or, as it isa kind 6f torture, 
whereby the nature of the thing is as it were extérted by vio~ 
lence. 

EXPIATION, the att of fliffering the punifiments adjudged 
to a man’s crimes, and thus paying off, aid difcharging the 
debt, or guilt. 

The Romanifts hold, that fouls, after death) are fent to pur- 
gatory, to expiate, or atone for their fins. 

ExPIATIon is'alfo applied to facrifices offered 'to the deity, to 
implore his mercy, and forgivenefs 

The feaft of Expra tron, among’ tt 
flators the day of atonement, 


a 


° 


Jews, called by our tran- 
held on the tenth day of the 
7th 
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7th month of the Jewith year, anfwering to our September. 
It was inftituted by God himfelf, Levit. xxii. 27, Se. 
On that day, the high-pricft, the figure or type of Jefus 
Chrift, conféfled his fins ; and after fev eral ceremonies, made 
an atonement for all the people to wath them from their 
fins. 

ExpraTion, among the heathens, denoted a 
for effacing, or abolifhinga crime. : 
Tt was practifed with diverfe ceremonies: the moft ufual was 
abfolution. ra ? 
Expiations were performed for whole cities, as well as particu- 
Jar Perfons.—After the young Horatius had been abfolved by 
the people from the murther of his ifter ; he was further pu- 
rified by feveral expiations prefcribed by the laws of the ponti- 
fices for involuntary murthers. Halicarnafl. 7 

EXPILATION, in the civil law, the act of withdrawing, 
or diverting fome thing belonging to an inheritance, before 
any body had eclared himfelf heir thereof. 

‘This made a peculiar fpecies of theft: for there could not 
propetly be a theft in taking a thing not poffeffed by any 
body ; or ere the inheritance was accepted. 

For this reafon, the Roman legiflature introduced the action 
of explication, for the punifhment of this crime, : 

EXPIRATION, in medicine, that motion in an animal, 
whereby the air, infpired into the lungs, is expelled, orthrown 
out of the fame, and the cavity of the breaft contracted. 
Refpiration confifts of two alternate motions, or actions of 
the lungs, correfponding to thofe of a pair of bellows; 7 i 
ration, whereby the air is drawn in 5 and expiration, where 
it is driven out again. 

3y means of this alternation, the circulation of the blood, 
and the motion of the heart are maintained. 

ExprraTion, is alfo ufed figuratively, for the end of aterm 
of time granted, agreed on, or adjudged. 

Tt is not above eight days, till the expiration of the term of 
his imprifonment: the time of fuch a bill of exchange is 
€. i s fallen due. See Brix. 

EXPLICITE, inthe fchools, femething clear, diftin®, for- 
mal, and unfolded. 

The will, or intention, is faid to be explicite ~when it is fully 
explained in proper terms 5 and implicite, when it is only to 
be learnt by deductions, and confequences. 

The Jews had not all an explicite knowledge of Jefus Chrift, 
but they had at leaft an implicite one. 

Such a teftator has declared his will explicitely, i.e. in for- 
mal terms; there is no need to have recourfe to explica- 
tions. 

EXPLOSION, in phyfics, the a& of a thing which drives 

. another out of the place it before poflefled. 

The term is chiefly ufed for the going off of gun-powder, 
and the expulfion of the ball, fhot, or the like, confequent 
thereon. 

Hence, Expiosion comes likewife to be figuratively ufed to 

exprefs fuch fudden actions of bodies, as have fome refem- 
blance hereto: ¢. gr. thofe which ferment with violence, im- 
mediately upon their mixture, and oceafion a crackling 
found: 
Some writers have likewife applied explz/ion to the’ excurfions 
of the animal {pirits, and inftaneous motions of the ner- 
vous fibres arifing without the dire€tion of the mind : but the 
term here feems too figurative to exprefs any determinate 
idea; fo as really to inform the underftanding. 

EXPOLITION, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby we explain 

the fame thing in different phrafes, and expreffions, in order 
to fhew it more fully. 
Expolition was the favourite figure of Balzac.—A man, but 
moderately verfed in the ftyle of fcripture, will perceive that 
this is no more, than an expolition ; that is, a figure whereby 
the facred author explains the fame thing in different terms. 
The feriptures are full of fuch figures; and I fcarce think 
there is any one more ordinary. Souciet. 

EXPONAS VFenditioni. See VENDITIONTI. 

EXPONENT, in arithmetic. Exronen of a power, de- 
notes the number which exprefles the degree of the power; or 
which fhews how often a given power is to be divided by its 
root, ere it be brought down to unity. 

Thus the exponent, or index of a {quare number is 2; of a 
cube 3: the {quare being a power of the fecond degree; the 
cube of a third, &e. 

ExponENT; is alfo ufed in arithmetic, in the fame fenfe with 
index, or logarithm. 

Thus a feries of numbers in arithmetical progreffion, being 
laced under another feries in geometrical progreffion, are 
called the exponents, indices, or logarithms thereof.—E. gre In 
the two progreflions, 

Geom. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512 

Arith, ©, 1; 253, 4. 55.6. 75 85° g 
© is the exponent, mdex, or logarithm, of thefirft term1; 5 
that of the 6th. 32, & 

Hence, unity is the 


purification ufed 


ponent of a power, as the logarithm of 4 
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the root, to the logarithm of its power: confequently. 
logarithm of the power is had, by multiplying the logarithm 
of the root by its exponent 3 and the Jogarithm of the root is 
had, by dividing the logarithm of the power by its exp 

Exponen’ of a ratio, is the quotient arifing upon dividing the 
antecedent by the confequent. 
Thus, in the ratio 3 to 2, the exponent is 1 
nent of the ratio 2 to 3, is;. See Ratio, 
Hence, 1°, If the confequent be unity, the antecedent is the 
exeponent of the ratio. “Thus, e gr: the exponent of the ratio 
4.to I, is 4.—And again: the exponent of a ratio is to uni- 
ty, as the antecedent to the confequent, 
2°, Since, in a rational ratio, the exponent of a ratio is had 
by dividing a rational number by another rational ; the ex- 
ponent of a rational ratio, is a rational number. 
EXPONENTIAL Calaulus, Calculus EXPONENTIALIS, is a 
method of differencing exponential quantities, and of fumming 
up the differences of exponentials. See CALCULUS. 
ExPonEeNTIAL Curve, is that which is defined by an exponen- 
tial equation. 
Exponential curves partake both of the nature of algebraic and 
tranfcendental ones; of the former, becaufe they confift of a 
finite number of terms, though thofe terms themfelves are in- 
determinate ; and of the latter, becaufe they cannot be alge~ 
lly conftruéted. 
ENTIAL Equation, is that wherein there is an exponential 
quantity. See Equation, Se. 
Exponential Quantity, is a power whofe exponent isan inde- 
terminate, or variable quantity. 
Exponential quantities are of feveral degrees and orders; when 
the exponent is a fimple indeterminate quantity, it is called an 
exponential of the firft ox lowef? degrece 
When the exponent it felf is an exponential of the firft degree, 
then the quantity is an exponential of the fecond degree. 
Thus zy is an exponential of the firlt degree, becaufe the quan- 
x 
tity y is a fimple flowing quantity. But zy is an exponential. 
quantity of the fecond degree ; becaule yx isan exponential of 
y 


x 

the firft degree. So alfo zy is an exponential of the third de- 
. 
gree, the exponent yx being one of the fecond. 

EXPORTATION, in commere, the ac of fending com- 
modities out of one country into another. See COMMERCE. 
The merchandizes yearly exported from England are immenfe. 
—The principal articles are corn, cattle, cloth, iron, lead, 
tin, leather, coal, hops, flax, hemp, hats, malt liquors, fifh, 
watches, ribbands, &c. 

The woollen manufactures alone, yearly exported, is compu- 
ted to amount to 2000000 pound fterling; and lead, tin, 
and coals, to 500000 pound. 

Wool, fullers earth, &c. are contraband goods, 7. e. they are 
prohibited to be exported—For the duties of exportation, 
fee Dury. 

EXPOSING, the act of fetting a thing to public view. 
Perjury, forgery, libelling, falfe weights and meafures are 
punifhed by expo/ing the criminal in the pillory, to the deri- 
fion of the people. 

In the Romifh church, the facrament is faid to be expofed, 
when it is fhewn in public, uncovered, on feftival days, and 
during the time of plenary indulgences. 

Exposinc is alfo ufed with a further latitude: thus, we fay, it 
is prohibited to expo/e falfe and clipped money. 

Children are fometimes expo/ed in the ftreets rare they are left 
in the ftreets, with defign to be loft. 

Such a houfe ftands very high, and as a delicious profpect, 
but it is expa/éd to all the four winds. Such a city being on 
the frontiers, and not fortified, is expo/ed to the infults of 
every party of forces. 

EXPOSITION,, the act of exps/ing. Se Exposinc. 

Exposition is likewife applied to the interpretation, or ex- 
plication of an-author, or a paflage therein. Sce Exe~ 
GESIS. 

Thus we fay, an expofition of the 39 articles; of the Lord’s 
Prayer, &c. See COMMENTARY, ANNOTATION, Fe, 
In this fenfe we do not fay, expo/ing, but expounding. 

Exposition, in gardening. See Exposure. 

EXPOSITOR, or Exposirory, a title which fome writers 
have given to a lefler kind of dictionaries, or vocabularies, 
ferying to expound, or explain the meaning of the hard 
words of a language. 

EXPOSURE, or Exposition, in gatdening, the afpect, or 


nthe 


and the expo- 


to the fun, wind, Gc. 
There are four regular kinds of exps/ures, Viz. eqff, we/ts 
north, and fouth; but it muft be obferved, that among gar- 
deners, thefe terms fignify jut the contrary to what they do 
among geographers. 


fituation of a garden, wall, building, or the like, with refepét- 
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The gardeners, in effect, do riot give the names eaft, weft, 
&c. to the places where the fun is; but to thofe whereon he 
fhines ; and they confider the manner wherein he fhines, whe- 
ther as to the whole garden, or fome one of its fides. 
If they find, that the fun at his rifing, and during the firft 
half of the day, continues to fhine on one fide of a garden or 
wall; they call that an ea/fern expofure, or eaft wall, &c. 
And if the fun begin to fhine later, or end fooner, it is not a 
roper ea/fern expofure. 
Ro the fame reafon, they call the we/?, the fide the fun 
fhines on in the latter half of the day, 7.e. from noon to 
night. And accordingly, the fouth, or fouthern expofure, is 
the place whereon he ihines, from about nine o’elock in the 
morning, till night ; or which, in the general, he fhines long- 
eft on in the whole day: and the part he fhines leaft on, ds 
the north, or northern expofures, at what hour foever it begin 
or end, being ufually from rr o’Clock to 1. 
Such is the gardeners language with regard to the expofures, 
and particularly thofe of walls; by which we are let into the 
fignification of this or the like expreffion, ufual amongthem.— 
My eaft wall proves, hits, or thrives better, than my weft. My 
eaftern fruit-trees have had fewer fhowers than my weftern, 
&c. The eaffern and fouthern expafures‘are, by common con- 
fent of all gardeners, the two principal ; and have a confide- 
rable advantage above the reft. A we/f expofure is not much 
amifs; at leaft, it is better than a northern one, which is the 
wortt of al]. Each has its inconveniencies. 
The eaftern, commencing differently at different feafons of 
the year and ending about noon, fubjeéts the trees, &c. to 
the N. E. winds, which wither the leaves and new fhoots, 
blow down the fruit, &c. befide that it has little benefit of 
rains, which come moftly from the weft. Yet does the re- 
verend Mr. Lawrence judge the eaft, better than the weft 
wall, for all kinds of fruit: not that it has more hours of 
fun, or that there are any peculiar virtues in the eaftern rays, 
but becaufe the early rays of the fun do fooner take off the 
cold chilly dews of the night. 
M. Gentil recommends the eaffern expofure as beft for all 
kinds of peaches ; adding, that they ripen fooneft, grow big- 
ger, are better coloured, and of a finer tafte than in any 
other: But Mr. Carpenter reftrains the rule to the early and 
middle forts: for the backward, he rather chufes a /outhern, 
or -fouth-eaf? expofure, which is beft for all late fruits; be- 
caufe the influence of the fun is ftrongeft, and continues 
longeft therein. 
The weffern, accounted from half an hour paft 11, till fun- 
fet, is backwarder than an ea/fern one by 8 or 10 days; but 
it has this advantage, that it receives little damage from the 
frofts, which melt before the fun comes to fhine upon the 
fruit, and fall off like dew, without doing any prejudice: fo 
that it may bear apricots, peaches, pears, and plums. But 
it is incommoded with north weft winds in the fpring, as alfo 
with the autumnal winds, which blow down a deal of fruit. 
The northern expofure has lefs fun than the weft; yet is it 
not without its advantages. In the northerly parts of Eng- 
land, it bears little but pears, cherries, and plumbs. But in 
the warmer parts it ferves for apricots, which have the advan- 
tage of continuing later, than in any other expo/ure, befides 
being free from infects. 
The fouthern expofure, accounted from about 9 till 4, is re- 
commended for peaches, pears, grapes, and plumbs. 
EXPRESS, fomething that is precife, in formal terms, or for 
fome particular defign.—I told him as much in expre/s terms : 
he gave me a commiffion exprefs: he had expre/s orders. A 
courier was difpatched expre/s. 
We alfo fay, fomewhat abulively, to fend an expre/s, meaning 
a courier. 
EXPRESSED Oh, are fuch as are procured from bodies on- 
Phe! preffing ; as the oils of olives, almonds, and the like. 
ee OIL. 


ExprESsED Species. See the article SpecrEs. 

EXPRESSION, in medicine, chemiftry, &c. the a& of ex- 
preffing, or extra&ting the juices of plants, fruits, or other 
matters, by fqueezing, wringing, or preffing them ina prefs. 
After having let the herbs infufe a due time, their juice muft 
be drawn by expreffion in a linen cloth, or by a prefs. 

ExpREssIoN, in oratory, denotes the manner of delivering, or 
conveying a man’s ideas to another. 

ExpRESsION is more particularly ufed for the elocution, diftion, 
and choice of words in a difcourfe. 
Tt is not enough a poet, or orator, have fine thoughts, he 
muft likewife have a happy expreffion : defe&ts in the expreffion 
ordinarily arife from defects in the imagination: abundance of 
the beauties of the ancient writers, are annexed either to ex- 
preffions which are peculiar to their language; or to relations, 
which not being fo familiar to us as to them, do not give us 
the fame pleafure. De la Motte. 

sr ta denotes in painting, a natural and lively repre- 

Of 
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fentation of the fubjeCt, or of the feveral objects intended to 
be fhewn. . 
The expreffion confifts principally in reprefenting the human 
body, and all its parts in the aétion furitable to it; in ex’ i 
ting in the face, the feveral paflions proper to the figures ; and 
obterving the motions they imprefs on the other external parts. 
The term expreffion, is ordinarily confounded with that of 
paffion : but they differ inthis, that expre/fion is a general term, 
implying a reprefentation of an object, agreeably to its nature 
and character, and the ufe, or office it is to have in the work ; 
whereas paffion, in painting, denotes a motion of the body, 
accompanied with certain difpofitions, or airs of the face, 
which mark an agitation in the foul. So that every paflion 
is an expreffion; but not every expreffion a pafiion. 

Laws, or rules of Expression in painting —Expreffion, we have 
faid, is a reprefentation of things according to their character 5 
and may be confidered either with refpeé to the fubjest in ge- 
neral ; or to the paffions peculiar thereto. 

I. With regard to the fubject, it is to be obferved, 1°. That 
all the parts of the compofition are to be transformed, or 
reduced, to the charaéter of the fubject: fo as they may 
confpire to imprefs the fame fentiment, paffion, or idea : 
thus, ¢. gr. in a reprefentation of joy and peace, every thing 
is to appear calm and agreeable 5. of war, turbulent, and full 
of terror, &c. 
2°. In order to this, if any circumftance occur in hiftory, or 
defcription, that would invert, or take from the idea; it muft 
be fupprefled ; unlefs effential to the fubject. 
3°. To this end, the hiftory, or fable, is to be well ftudied 
in the authors who deferibe it, in order to conceive its nature 
and charaéter truly, and imprefs it ftrongly on the imagina- 
tion; that it may be diffufed and carried through all the parts 
of the fubject. 
4°. A liberty is to be taken of chufing favourable incidents, in 
order to diverfify the expreffion; provided they be not con- 
—_ to the principal image of the fubjeét, or the truth of 

iftory. 
5% The harmony of the tout enfemble to be particularly re- 
garded, both with regard to the actions, and the light and 
colour. 
6°. The modes and cuftoms to be obferved; and every 
thing made conformable to time, place, and quality. 
7°. The three unities of time, place, and action, to be ob- 
ferved: that is, nothing to be reprefented in the fame piéture, 
but what paffes at the fame time, and may be feen at the 
fame view. 
II. With regard to the particular paffions and affe€tions of 
the fubject ; the rules are, 1°. That the paffions of brutes are 
few and fimple, and have almoft all an immediate refpe@, 
either to felf-preferyation, or the propagation of the kind : 
but, in men, there is more variety ; and accordingly, more 
marks and exprefions thereof. Hence, man can move his 
eye-brows, which, in brutes, are immoveable: and can 
likewife move the pupil every way, which brutes cannot. 
2°, Children, having not the ufe of reafon, aé& much on the 
footing of brutes; and expre/i the motions of their paffions 
direGtly, and without fear or difguife. 

3°. Though the paffions of the foul may be expreffed by the 
ations of the body; it is in the face they are principally 
fhewn ; and particularly in the turn of the eye, and the mo- 
tion of the eye-brows, 

' 4°. There are two ways of lifting up the eye-brows, the one 
at the middle, which likewife draws up the corners of the 
mouth, and argues pleafant motions: the other at the point 
next the nofe, which draws up the middle of the mouth, and 
is the effect of grief and fadnefs. 
5°. The paffions are all reducible to joy and fadnefs ; each of 
which is either fimple, or mixed and paffionate. 
6°. Simple joy caufes a dilatation of all the parts: the eye- 
brows rife in the middle, the eyes half open, and finiling, the 
pupil fparkling and moift, the noftrils a little open, the cheeks 
full, the corners of the mouth drawn a little upwards, the lips 
red, the complexion lively, and the forehead ferene. 
7°. Paffionate joy proceeding from love, fhews the forehead 
fmooth and even, the eye-brows a little elevated on the fide 
the pupil is turned to, the eyes fparkling and open, the head 
inclined towards the object, the air of the face {miling, and 
the complexion ruddy.—That proceeding from defire, fhews 
itfelf by the body, the arms being extended towards the ob- 
ject, in uncertain and unquiet motions. 
8°. Simple fadnefs, is expreffed by the body being caft down, 
the head carelefly hanging afide, the forehead wrinkled, the 
oe ae raifed to the midft of the forehead, the eyes half 

ut, the mouth a little open, the corners downwards, the 
under lip pointing and drawn back, the noftrils fwelled, and 
drawn downwards.—Sadnefs mixed with fear, caufes the parts 

to contra and palpitate, the members to tremble and fold 
up, the vifage to be pale and livid, the point of the noftrils 
elevated, the pupil in the middle of the eye, the mouth openeft 
gree at 
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at the fides, and the under-lip drawn back.—iIn that mixed 

with anger, the motions are more violent, the parts all agi- 

tated, the mufcles fwelled, the pupil wild and fparkling, the 
point of the eye-brows fixed towards the nofe, the noftrils 
open, the lips big, and prefled down, the corners of the mouth 

a little open and foaming, the veins fwelled, and the hair 

erect,—That with def tis more 

exceflive and difordered. 

9°. The hand has a great fhare in the expreffion of our fenti- 

ments and paffions : the 1: ifing of the hands conjoined to- 

wards heaven, expre/fés devotion 5 wr ging the hands, grief: 
throwing them towards h veny amu tion: fainting, and 
dejected ‘hands, amazement and ¢ holding the hands, 
idlenef$ : holding the fingers in dented, mufing : p holdin: g forth 
the hands together, yielding and dubocnitronis 3 lifting up the 
hand and eye to heaven, calling God to witnefs : waving the 
hand from us, prohibition: extending the right hand to any 
one, pity, peace, and fafety : {cratching the ‘head, thought- 
fulnefs and care: laying the hand on the heari ts elena athr- 
mation; holding up the ‘thumb, approbation: laying the fore- 
finger on the mouth, bidding ange giving with the finger 
and thumb parce dare: an T the fo finger put forth, the 
reft contracted, monjirari & dicier bic 
10°. The fex of the figure is to be regarded; and man, as he 
is of a more v nature, is to appear in all 
his aétions freer and bolder than women, who are to be more 
referved and tender. 

11° So alfo the age, the different ftages whereof incline to 

different motions both of body and mind. 

12° The condition, or honours, a perfo 

render their actions more re 1, and their motions more 

g 3 Contrary to the populac ho obferve little conduct or 

reftraint; giving themfelves, for the moft part, up to their 

s: whence their external motions become rude and dif- 
orderly. 

Laftly, in fpirits we muft retrench all thofe corruptible things, 
which ferve only for the, prefevation of life, as veins, arte 
ries, ec. only retaining what may ferve for the form and 
beauty of the body. —In angels, particularly, as being fym- 
bolical figures, we are to mark out t and virtues, 
without any # appropriating 
their characters to their functions of payers activity, and 
contemplation. 

EXPULSION, the aé& of drivi ing a man by force out of a 
city, community, or the like. 
We fay, expulfio on out of parliament.—Milton is upbraided 
by archbifhop Bramhall, with his exped/ion from the univer- 
fity of Cintridee: 3 but he fhews it a groundlefs fuggeftion. 
—Mr..... was expelled from Cambridge, on fufpicion of 
herefy, & 

Exputsron, is alfo ufed in medicine, for the act of driving 

out a foreign body with violence, from the place it was 
in. 
The uterus has the chief office in the expx 
if the expulfion of the foetus happen very foon after 
conception, it is called a fal/e birth. See Forrus and Ds- 
LIVERY. 

EXPURGATION, in aftronomy, is ufed by fome authors, 
for that ftate or action of the fun, wherein, after having been 
eclipfed and hid by the interpofition of the moon, it begins to 
appear again. 

Later aftronomers call this em ‘an, not expurgation. 

EXSICCATION in chemiftry, Gc. the act of drying 
up, or evaporating the moifture of a thing, 

* The word is Latin, formed of cx, and frects, dry. 
EXSORS Particula., See the article PARTICULA. 
EXTANT, fomething that ftill fubfifts, or is in being. 

It is but part of the hiftor y of Livy, ofthe writings of f Cicero, 
Cexfar, Sc. that are extant; the reft are loft. We have no- 
thing extant of Socrates ; though he wrote a great deal. 

EX TASY, Exswsic, a rapture, or removal of the mind out 

of its natural ftate and fituation: or, a tranfport, where- 
by a perfon is hurried out of himfelf, and the office of his 
fenfes are fufpended. 
In ecclefiaftical hiftor 'y, we read of diverfe monkifh faints be- 
ing in extafies for feveral days fucceffiv ly.—St. Paul’s being 
taken up into the third heaven, was what we call an ex. 
tafy. 

ExTAsy, in medicine, is confidered as a difeafe, near a-kin to 
a catalepfy ; only differing from it in this, that the cataleptic 
patient has no perception ‘of what paffés in his paroxyfm, nor 
any remembrance thereof when it is over ; heron the ex- 
tatic is taken up with a very lively idea, or imagination, which 
he remembers afterwards. 

In an exta/y, there mutt be an unufual tenfion of the fibres of 
the fenfory, as in moft elie Se. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS Prefeription... See Prescrip- 
TION. 


EXTENDENDA Terra. See the article Terr 


r, refembles the laft, only 


is invefted withal, 


at of fenfual paflio 


| betes in law, fometimes denotes a writ, or commiffi 
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EXTENDING, in a legal fenfe, fignifies 
Jands and tenements, of one bound by. { 
hath forfeited his bond, at fuch an ind 
the yeany, rent, the obligator may, in time, be e fully 
debt.» See Extent. 

EXTENSION, in phyfics, that whereby a thing, is conftit 
ted long, broad, or thick, é&c, 
Exxtenfion is ufually deferibed, as confifting in the fituati 
parts, beyond parts ; tay fome authors cavil ‘withal, as 
holding, that we conceive abfolute extenfion, without a 
relation to parts. : 

aman confider the diftance between two bodies, abftra 
ly, and without any regard to bodies which may fill ¢ 
val, it is called /pace and when he confiders the niionce be- 
tween the extremes of a folid body, it is called ex 
Extenfion is frequently confounded with quantity and magni- 
tude; and, for what we can perceive, without much harm : 
the thing fignified by them all appearing to be the fame. 
Unlefs we admit a diftinction made by fome authors, that the 
extenfion of a body is fomething more abfolute ; and its quan- 
tity and magnitude more refpecti yey or implyi ing a nearer re- 
lation to much and little. See QUANTITY, Macnrr UDE, 
and Mass. 

EXTENSOR, in anatomy, a name common te diverfe m 
cles, ferving to extend, or ftretch out the parts; and p: 
cularly the hands and feet: fuch are the 

Extensor Carpi Ulnaris, called alf iteus internus, a muf- 
cle, which coming from the internal protuberance of the hu- 
merus, and paffing tendinous under the ligamentum annulare, 

ferted into the upper part of the bone ‘of the metacarpium, 
which anfwers to the little finger. This, and the ulnaris 
flexor, moving together, draw the hand fide-wife towards the 
ulna—See Tab. Ana (Myol.) fig. 8. n. 16. 

Exrensor Carpi Radia lis, called alfo radieus ex ternus, and, bi- 

is really two diftinét mufcles. The firft arifes from 
above the external protuberance of the humerus; and the fe- 
cond from the lowermoft part of the external protuber ance 
‘They both lie along the external part of the radius, and paf- 
fing under the annular ligament, one is inferted into the bone 
of the m pus, that fuitains the for 
to that which fuftains the middle-fi 
the wrift——See Tad. Anat. (Myo 

Extensor Communis digitorum man arifes from the external 
protuberance of the humerus, and at the wrift divides into 
three flat tendons, which pafs under the annular | gament, to 
be inferted into all the bones of the fits spidile, and ring- 
finger.—See Tab. Ana (Myol. Sig. 1... 36. fig. 6. n. 26. 

EXTENSOR Primi internodii pollicis, ies rom the upper and 
external part of the ulna, and paffing obliquely over the ten- 
don of the radicus externus, is inf 
of the thumb. 
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Exrensor Secundi internodii pollicis, arifes from the upper and 
internal part of the radius, and is inferted into the upper part 


of the fecond bone of the thumb. 

Extensor Tertii internodii pollicis S, arifes from the ulna, a little 
below the firft extenfor, is infertcd into the third bone of 
the thumb. 

ExreEnsor Indicis, comes from the middle and external p part of 
the ulna, ‘and paffing under the annular ligament, is inferted 
into the third bone of the fore- finger, where it joins the 
tenfor communis. 

Extensor Minimi digiti, arifes from the éxternal protuber 
of the humerus, and from the upper part of the ulna; and 
pafling under the annular | liga ument, is inferted the third bone 
of the little finger.—See Tab. Anat ~ (My ol.) fig. I. n. 27. 
and fig. 6, n. 17. “i 

Extensor Digitorum pedis Jongus, is a mufcle deriyed from the 
fore part of “the upper cpiphyfis of the tibia, and growing 
tendinous about the middle thereof, it runs in four tendo 
der the annular ligament, to the third bone of every to 
cept the pollex.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. ni 45+ fig. 
nm. 64. 

Extensor Digitorum pedis brevis, comes from the exterior and 
fore part of the calcaneum, and goes to the fecond joint of the 
toes.—See Tah. Anat. (Myol. ) fi. 1 D. 73+ 

Extensor Pollicis pedis longus, rifes lar: 
fore part of the fibula, a little be 
whence, paffing under the annula ent, it is inferted 
into the -upper part of the fecond bone of the great toc. 
See Tab. Anat (Myol. ) fg. 10.71. 

EXTENSOR Pollicis pedis brevis, fprings flefhy from the fore part 
of the os calcis, and after a fhort bel lly, is penrected into a 
flender,tendon ; which running oblig juely oy pper part 
of the foot, i is inferted into the fecond bor t toe.x— 


See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 75. 
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EXTENUATION, the a&t of diminifhing, or leflening the 
bulk, or fubfance of a thing, elpecially of the human body. 
Fevers, agues, long abftinences, &c. occafion great extenua- 
tions, or emaciations. 

ExTenuaTion, is alfo a figure in rhetoric, oppofite to the 
hyperbole.—The Greeks call it adil. 

EXTERIOR Polygon. t Pea he PoLycon. 

Exrerior Talus. CN a a Tatus, Fc. 

EXTERMINATION *, the a@ of extirpating, or totally 
deftroying a people, race, family, &c. 

* The word is Latin, formed of ex and terminus, boun- 
dary. 

The Jews have been exterminated out of Portugal ; the Moors 

out of Spain; the Albigenfes out of France, &c. Philip the 

Fair of France, to be revenged on the Knights Templars, 

took a refolution in 1307, to exterminate them. 

EXTERNAL, or Exrerrour, a term of -relation, applied 
to the furface, or out-fide of a body ; or that part which 
appears, or prefents it felf to the eye, touch, 
Tn which fenfe it is expofed to internal, or interior. 

External medicines are alfo called local meditines, and topics, 

The fenfes are divided into externa/, which are thofe whereby 

we perceive ideas, or have the perception of external objects ; 

as {eeing, hearing, &c. and internal. See Sense. 

EXTERNAL, is alfo ufed to exprefs any thing that is w 
fide a man, or that is not within him, and particulai 
his mind. In which fenfe, we fay eaterial oujedis, bec. 
The exiftence of an external world, i. e. of bodi 

jects, out of the mind, is a thing has been greatly ¢ 

queftion of late. See ExisTENcE, and Bopy. 

In reality, « were it poffible for bodies, 7. e. folid, figured, &c. 
fub{tances to exift without the mind, correfponding to thofe 
ideas we have of external objects, yct how were it poilible 
for us to know it? either we muft know it by fenfe, or 
reafon : as for our fenfes, by them we have only the know- 
ledge of our fenfations or ideas : they do not inform us that 
things, exift without the mind, or unperceived, like thofe 
which are perceived. It remains, therefore, that if we 
have any knowledge at all of external things, it muft be by 
reafon, inferring their exiftence from what is immediately 
perceived by fenfe. But how fhall reafon induce us to be- 
lieve the exiftence of bodies without the mind, when the 
patrons of matter themfelves deny that there is any necefla- 
ry connection betwixt them and our ideas. In effect, it is 
granted on all hands, that what happens in dreams, phren- 
zies, deliriums, extafies, Gc. puts it beyond difpute, that 
we might be affeéted with all the ideas we have now, though 
there were no bodies exifting without, refembling them. 
Hence, it is evident, the fuppofition of external bodies is 
not neceflary for the production of oir ideas.’ | Berkel, 
Princ. of Human Know. p. 59. 

* Granting the materialifts their external bodies, they by their 

own confeffion, are never the nearer knowing how our ideas 

* are produced ; fince they own themfelves unable to com- 

¢ prehend in what manner body can a&t upon {pirit;’ or how 

© it is poffible it fhould imprint any idea in the mind. Hence, 

* the production of ideas, or fenfations, in our minds, can 

© be no reafon why we fhould fuppofé matter, or corporeal 

© fubftances 5 ‘fince that is equally inexplicable with or with- 

* out the fuppofition. In fhort, though there were external 

© bodies, it is impoffible we fhould ever come to know it; and 

© if there were none, we fhould have the fame caufe to thir 

© there were that we now have.’ Id. Ibid. p. 60, 61. 
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Try, whether you can conceive it poflible for a found, or 
figure, or motion, or colour, to exift without the mind, or 
unperceived. This may perhaps convince you, that what 
you'contend for, is a downright contradi@ion.—I am con- 
tent to put the whole upon this iffue: if you can but con- 
ceive it poffible for one extented, moveable fubftance, or, 
in general, for any one idea to exift otherwife than in a 
mind perceiving it ; I fhall readily give up the caufe” Jd. 
Ibid. p. 63. 
© It is worth while to réfleét a little on the motives which 
© induced men to fuppofe the exiftence of material fubftance ; 
© that fo, having obferved the gradual ceafing and expiration 
of thofe motives, we may withdraw: the aflent grounded 
on them. Firft, therefore, it was thought that colour, 


Extinction, in chemiftry, 


ExTiRpAaTion, is alfo ufed in chirurgery, 


EXTISPEX *, in antiquity, 


figure, motion, and the reft of the fenfible qualities, did 
really exift witholt the mind ; and for this reafon, it feemed 
neceflary to fuppofe fome unthinking fubftratum, or fub- 
ftance, wherein they-did exift, fince they could not be con- 
ceived to fubfift by themfelves. Afterwards in procefs of 
time, men being convinced that colours, founds, and the 
reft of the fenlible fecondary qualities had no exiftence 
without the mind they ftripped this flub{tratum of thefe 
qualities, leaving only, the primary ones, figure, motion, 
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Sc. which they ftill conceived to exift without the minds 
and confequently to ftand in’ need of a material fu 
But having fhewn above, that none, even of th 
poflibly exift otherwife than in a fpirit, or mind; which per- 
Ceives them, it follows, that we have no longer any reafon 


* to fuppofé the being of matter.” Id. Mid. p. 118, 119, See 
Quvatiry. 


< 
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ExTernat Denomination. DENOMINATION. 
EXTERNAL Modes. See ~ Monk. 
ExTERNAL Place. PLAcE. 


ExTERNAL Angles, are the angles of any right-lined figure 
formed without it, when all the fides are feverally produced. 
Thefe are all, taken together, equal to four right angles.— 
Particularly, in a triangle, the external angle DOA (Tab. 
Geometry, fig. 76.) is equal to both the internal and oppofite 
ones Zand y. See TRIANGLE. 

EXTERNAL Beauty, i s Beauty. 

ExTernar Ear, se { Ear, and Atricre, 

EXTERNUS Auris, in anatomy, a fmall mufcle coming from 
the fide of the meatus auditorius, to the fhort procefs of the 


malleus ferving to draw the handle thereof downwards, 
and fo to telax the membrana tympani. See Ear. 
Exrernus Brachicus, ( Bracuizus 
Exrernus Cubiteus. Cusirzus. 
ExTErnus Gaftrocnemius. Gasrrocnemivs, 
Exrernus Miacus, { } Ieracus. 
Exrernus Orbiter. r See 4 Orsirer. 
EXTERNUS Prerygoideus. PrERYGOIDEVS. 
Exrernus Va/tus. VasTus. 
Exrernus Redus Capitis. Recrvs. 


EXTINCTION, the act of extinguifbing, that is, of putting 
out, or deftroying fire, flame, or light. 
Boerhaave denies, that there is properly any fuch thing as ex~ 
tinguifhing of fire: it is a body fu generis, of an immutable 
nature, and we can no more extinguifh, or deftroy it, than 
we can create it. 
The Arftotelians account for the extindion. of fire from the 
principle of contrari ty; thus fay they, water puts out fire, 
by reafon the qualities of water are contrary to thofe of fire ; 
the one being cold, and moift, and the other, hot and dry. 
But how far this will go, may appear hence, that fire is ex- 
tinguifhed by hot water as readily as cold; nay even by oil, 
earth, &c. 
Some of the moderns offer two more plaufible caufes of ex- 
tintion, viz. diffipation, as when the next, immediaté fuel of 
the flame, is difperfed and blown off by too forcible a wind: 
and /uffecation, when it is fo comprefled, as that its free mo- 
tion cannot be maintained ; as happens upon throwing water 
&ec, thereon. 


and pharmacy, is when a metal, 
mineral, or the like body, after having been heated red-hot 
in the fire, is plunged in fome fluid; either to foften or tem- 
per its acrimony, as tutty in rofe-water ; or to communi- 
cate its virtue to the liquor, as iron or fteel to common wa- 
ter; or, laftly, to give it a temper, as in the extindion of 
fteel in water, or fome other preparation. 


EXTINGUISHMENT, in law, is ufed for a confolidation. 


Thus, if a man, having a yearly rent due to him out of my 
lands, afterwards purchafe the fame lands ; both the property 
and rent becoming confolidated, or united in one poffeffor, 
the rent is faid to be extingui/hed. 
So, where a man has a Jeafe for years, and afterwards buys 
the property, there is a confolidation of the property, and an 
extinguifhment of the leafe. 
So alfo if there be lord mefn, and tenant, and the lord 
purchafe the tenancy, the mefnalty is exting?. 
EXTIRPATION *, the aét of pulling up, or deftroying a 
thing to the very roots. 
* The word is formed of the Latin ex, and ffirps, root. 
Dogs grafs is a weed very. diticult to extirpate.—A mong the 
prayers of the Romifh jubilee, there is one for the extirpa- 
tion of herefy. 
for the cutting off 
or the eating it away, asa 
See AmpuTaTion, and 


any part entirely; as a wen, &c, 
wart, Ge. by corrofive medicines. 
Corrosion. 
an cfficer who viewed, and exa- 
mined the entrails of vidtims; in order to draw. prefages 
therefrom as to futarity. 

* The word is formed of the Latin exta, 

Jpicia, T view, confider. 
This kind of divination,, called extifpicium, 
vogue throughout Greece, 
the Jamidz and Clytide, 
arly for it. 
In Italy, the firft eatifpices. were the Hetrurians; among 
whom, 


and fpicere, of 


was mightily ia 
where there were two families, 
confecrated, or fet apart, peculi- 


ee ie 3 
whom, likewife, the art was in great repute. Lucan gives us 
a fine defcription of one of thefe operations in his firft book. 


EXTORTION, in law, an illegal manner of wredting any 


thing from a man, either by force, menace, or authority. 
If an officer, by terrifying, or fpunging upon another on pre- 
tence of his office, takes more than his ordinary fees, or 
dues, he commits, and is indiétable for extortion. 

So the exacting of unlawful ufury, nning: by unlawful 
game, and, in fine, all taking of more than is juttly due by 
colour, or pretence of right, as exceflive tolls in millers, ex- 
ceflive prices of ale, bread, viétuals, wares, Gc. come under 
extortion. 

Crompton fays, that wrong done by any man, is properly a 
trefpafs, but exceffive wrong is extortion 5 which is molt pro- 
perly applicable to fheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, and other officers, 
who, by colour of their office, greatly opprefs and wrong the 
king’s fubje 


s, by taking excefiive rewards, or fees, for exe- 
cuting their office. 

EXTRA-Jupicr1ar, fomething done out of the proper court, 
or the ordinary courfe of law.—As when judgment is given 
ina caufe, or cafe, not depending in that court where fuch 
judgment is given, or wherein the judge has not jurifdiction. 

Exrra-PAROCHIAL, a place out of the bounds of any parith 5 
or privileged, and freed from the duties of a parifh. 

EXTRACT, Exrracrum, in pharmacy, the pureft, and 
fineft part of a vegetable, or other body, feparated from the 
coarfer, by diffolution and digeftion with a proper menftruum 5 
and afterwards reduced into a thick, moift confiftence by dif- 
tillation, or evaporation of the humidity of the menftruum. 

Exrract, in matters of literature denotes a fhort abridg- 
ment of a book, or paper, or of fome of the matters thereof. 
‘The journals, nouvelles, biliotheques, memoires, and other 
monthly or quarterly accounts of the affairs of learning, con- 
fit principally of extracts of the moft material paflages, doc- 
trines, & und in the feveral books, publifhed in that 
time. 

EXTRACTI aé Ec . See ResviruTione Extract. 

EXTRACTION, in pharmacy and chemiftry, an opera- 

tion, whereby eflences, tinctures, &c. are drawn from na- 
tural bodies. 
Some will have extraéfion to fignify any folution made by 
menftruums : but, in ftri€tnefs, there is this difference ; that 
in folution the menftruum abforbs the whole fubftance of the 
body, but in extraé?ion it carries off only a certain part of it; 
and in this fenfe, camphire is diffolved in fpirit of wine, but 
jalap is more properly faid to be extradfed; for the refin is 
only taken out by the menftruum, the other particles being 
left untouched. 

ExTRAcTIon alfo frequently fignifies fuch an infpiflation, or 
thickening of a folution, fo that a certain quantity of the men- 
ftruum being drawn off, the remaining mixture is reduced to 
the confiftency of honey; as in the extracts of faffron, gen- 
tian, and the like. 

Estraéis are chiefly made from vegetables, and require diffe- 
rent menftruums, according to the different nature of the 
plants; efpecially the gummous kind: for fuch as are mucila- 
ginous, as gum arabic, and tragacanth, ©. are not eafily 
diffolved but in aqueous liquors ; whereas refinous gums, as 
galbanum, fcammony, &c. muft have burning fpirits to dif- 
folve them. 

There are others again of a middle nature, which may be 
diffolved in either fort of menftruums, though not fo eafily in 
one as the other : thus aloes, and rhubarb, which are fome- 
thing refinous, are better made into extraé?s of {pirit of wine, 
than water: but plants, which abound lefs with refin, fuch as 
hellebore, €&’c. are more commodioufly extraéted with water. 
To perform extraétion therefore aright, a proper menftruum 
is neceflary, and one which is as near a-kin as poffible to the 
body to be extraéted. 

Extraction, in chirurgery, denotes an operation whereby 
fome foreign matter lodged in the body, contrary to the order 
of nature, is drawn out.of the fame by manual application, 
or the help of inftruments. 

Such is the extraé?ion of a ftone, formed in the bladder, or in 
the kidneys, &. 

Extraétion belongs to the exerefis, as a {pecies to its genus. 
See ExRests. 

EXTRACTION, or Defcent, in genealogy, denotes the ftock, or 
family which a’ perfon is defcended from. 

In fome military orders, chapters, fc. a candidate muft make 
proof of the nobility of his extraétion before he is admitted. 
ExTRACTION of Roots, the method of finding the rogts of given 

numbers, or quantities. See Roor. 

The fquare, cube, and other powers of a number, or root, 

are formed by multiplying the given number into itfelf a 
greater, or lefs number of times, as the power required is 
higher or lower. See Power. 

This multiplication compounds the powers; and the extrac- 

tion of the, root decompounds them again, or reduces them 
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to their firft principles or roots. So that the extraé#i: 
root is to the multiplication of the power, wh: 
is to the fynthefis. 
Thus, 4, multiplied by 4, produces 16; which is the fquare 
of 4, or the factum of 4 by it felf: and 16, multiplied by 
4, makes 64, which is the cube of 4, or the factum of 4 
by its {quare :—Such is the compofition of powers. 

Again, the fquare root of 16 is 4, by reafon 4 is the quotient 
of 16 divided by 4 and the cube root of 64 is likewife y irs 
by reafon 4. is the quotient of 64 divided by the fquare of 4 : 
—Such is the extraétion of roots. 

Hence, to extraé the root out of a given power, is the fame 
thing as to find a number, e. gr. 4, which being multiplied 
a certain number of times into itfelf, produces the ¢ 
power, ¢ gr. 16 or 64 

For the extraétion of {quare and cube roots, it is necefl: 
have the fquares, and cubes of all the digits in readinefs ; 
exhibited in the following table. 


Roots| x fafsl4|s]ef7fe|s 


2 of the 


Cubic | I | 8 | 27 | 64 [125 216 | 343| 5x2 | 729 

To extract the fguare root out of a given number.—1°. Divide the 
given number into clafles, of two figures a-piece; and include 
each clafs between two dots, commencing with the place of 
units, or the right hand figure: the root will confitt of fo 
many parts, or figures, as you have claffes.—By the way ob- 
ferve, it may happen that for the laft clafs on the left hand 
there {hall only be one figure left. 
2°. Then the left hand clafs being the fquare of the firft 
figure of the root fought; look in the table of roots for the 
fquare root anfwer to that number: or, if that fquare 
number be not precifely there, to the next lefler number : this 
root write down for the firft figure of the ox otient: and fub- 
tract its {quare from the left hand clafs, ‘Zo the remainder, 
bring down the next clafs toward the right. 
a Write down the double or the quotient-figure under the 
left hand figure of the fecond clafs; and feek how oft this 
decuple is contained in the figure over it: the quotient gives 
the fecond figure of the root. 
4°. Write the fame quotient under the right hand figure of 
the fame clafs ; and fubtract the produét of the whole num- 
ber underwritten, multiplied by the firft figure of the root, 
from the number over it, as in divifion. 
5°. The operation being repeated according to the third and 
fourth fteps, i. e. the remainder being ftill divided by the dou- 
ble of the root as far as extraéfed, and from the remainder, 
the fquare of the figure that laft came out, with the decuple 
of that forefaid divifor augmented thereby, being fubtracted ; 
you will have the root required. 
E. gr. To extraé the reot of 99856, point it after the fol- 
lowing manner, 99856, then feek a number, whofe fquare 
fhall equal the firlt figure 9, viz. 3, and write it in the quo- 
tient ; then having {ub{tracted from 9, 3x 3, or 9, there 

will remain 0; to which fet down the figuresas far as the next 

point, viz. 98 for the following operation. 

Then, taking no notice of the laft figure |. 

8, fay, how many times is the double of a 99856 ( 316 

or 6, contained in the firft figureg? An- 9 

fwer 1. Wherefore having wrote 1 in the ——— 

quotient, fubtract the product, of r x 61, 098 

or 61 from 98,.and there will remain 37, 64 

to which conneé the laft figures 56, and — 

you will have the number 3756, in which 3756 


i 


the work is next to be carriedon. Where- 3.756 
fore alfo neglecting the laft figure of this, ——— 
viz..6, fay how many times is the double ° 


of 31, or 62, contained in. 375 (which 

may be guefled at from the initial figures 6 and 375 by tak- 
ing notice how many times 6.is contained in 37!) Anfwer 
6; and writing 6 in the quotient, fubtract 6 x 626, or 3756, 
and there will remain. o; whence it appears, that the bufi- 
nefs is done, the root coming out 316. 


Otherwife, .with the divifors fet. down, it will ftand thus : 
99856 ( 316 


o. And fo in others. 


Again, 


Again, if you were to extraé? the root out of 22178791 EL 
22178791 ( 4709, 43637, ea firlt, having pointed» it, 
16 


feck a number, whofe 
{quare (if it cannot be ex- 


617 actly equaled) fhall be the 
609 hext lefs {quare, (or near- 
— eft) to 22, the figures to 
88791 the firft point, and you 
84681 will find it to be 4. For 

= 5X 5, Or 25, 1s greater 

411000 than 223 and +4 \x 4, or 
376736 16, is lefs'; ‘wherefore 4 
— will be the firft figure of 
3426400 the root. This’ therefore 
2825649 being writin the quotient, 


from 22; take the fquare 


60075100 4% 4, ‘or 165 and to the 
56513196 remainder 6, adjoin the 
—————s next figures 17, and you 
356190400 will “have 617 ; from 
282566169 whofe divifion, by the 
double of 45- you are to 

73624231 obtain the fecond figure of 


the root, ez.-negle&ting-the-laft figure 7, fay, how many 
times 8 is;contained in 61? Anfwer, 7; wherefore write 7 
in the quotient, and from 617, take the produé of 7 into 
87, or 609, and there will remain 8, to which join the two 
next figures 87, and you will have 887; by the divifion 
whereof by the double of 47, of 94, you are to obtain the 
third figure ; in order to which fay, how many times is 94 
contained in 88? Anfwer o; wherefore write o in the quo- 
tient, and adjoin the two lait figures gr, and you will have 
88791, by whofe divifion by the double of 470, or 940, you 
are to obtain the lait figure, viz. fay, how many times 940 
in 8879? Anfwerg? wherefore write g in the quotient, 
and you will have the root 4709. But fince the produét 
9 x 9409, or 84681, fubtracted from 88791 leaves 4110, 
the number 4709 is not the root of the number 22178791 

recifely, but a little lefs. 

f then it be required to have the root approach nearer ; 
carry on the operation in decimals, by ading*to the remain- 
der two cyphers in each operation. Thus the remainder 
4110, having two cyphers added to it, becomes 411000; by 
the divifion whereof, by the double of 4709, or 9418, you 
will have the firft decimal figure 4. Then having writ 4 in 
the quotient,’ fubtract 4 x 94184, or 376736, from 411000, 
and there will remain 34264. And fo having added two 
more cyphers, the work may be carried on at pleafure, the 
root at length coming out 4709, 43637, &e. 

But when the root is carried on half way or above, the reft of 
the figures may be obtained by divifion alone: as in this éx- 
ample, if you had a mind to extraé the root to nine figures, 
after the ie former 4709,4 are extraéted, the four latter 
may be had, by dividing the remainder by the double of 
47°904- 

‘Thus, if the root of 32976, were to be extraéed to five 

places, in numbers; after the figures are pointed, write 1 
In the quotient, as being the figure whofe fquare 1 x 1, or 
1, is the greateft that is contained in 3, the figure to the firft 

point ; and having taken. the 

32976 ( 181, 59 fquare of 1 from 3, there will re- 
se main 2: then having fet the two 

I next figures, viz. 29 to it, (viz. 
to 2) feek how many times the 


2)229 double of 1, viz. 2, is contained 
224, in 22, and you will find indeed 
that it is contained more than 10 

36) 576 times; but you are never to take 
361 your divifor ro'times, no, nor 9 


eee times in this cafe; becaufe the 
362)215(59, Se. product of 9 x 29, or 261, is 
greater than 229, from which it 
would be to be taken, or fubtracted: wherefore write only 
8. And then having wrote 8 in the quotient, and fubtraéted 
8 x 28, or 224, there will remain 5; and having fet down 
to this the figures 76, feek how many times the double of 18, 
or 36, is contained in 57, and you will find 1, and fo write 
1 inthe quotient; and having fubtraGted rx 36r, or 361, 
from 576, there will remain215. Laftly, to obtain the re- 
maining figures, divide this number 215, by the double of 
181, viz. 362, and you-will have the ficures 59, which be- 
ing writ in the quotient, give'the root 181, 59- 
After the fame manner ‘are roots extraéed out of decimal 
numbers.— Thus the root of 329,76 is 18,159; and the 
root of 3,2976 is 1,8159; and the root of 0,032976, is 
0,18159, and fo on. But the root of 3297,6 is 57, 
4247; and the root of -32,976 is 5274247. And thus the 
root of 9,9856 is 3,16. 
To extra& - the other, or higher root, out of a giving number.— 
The extradion of the cubic root, and of all other roots may 
be comprehended under one general rule, viz. every third 
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figure, beginning from unity, is firft to be pointed: jf 
root to be extragfed be a cubic one; or évery £ 
quadrato-cubic, (or of the fifth. power) and th 
gure is to be writ in the quotient; whofe greatelt power 
(that is, whofe cube, if it be a cubic power; or whofe gua: 
drato-cube, if it be the fifth power,, ic.) thall either be equa 
to the figure, or figures, before the firit Pp 
under them; and then having fubtracted that power, the 
next figure will be found by dividing the remainder augment 
ed by the next figure of the refolvend, by the next» leat 
power of the quotient multiplied by the. index of the power 
to be extracted, that is, be the triple fquare; if the root be a 
cubic one ; or by the quintuple biquadrate (that is; five times 
the biquadrate) if the root be of the fifth power, &c. And 
having again {ubtraéted the power of the whole quotient 
from the firft refolvend, the third figure will be found by 
dividing that remainder, augmented by the next figure of the 
tefolvend, by the next lefler power of the whole quotient; 
multiplied by the index of the power to be extréaed, 

Thus, to extraé? the cube root of 13312053, the number is 


firft to be pointed after this manner, viz. 133120535 then 
you are to write the figure 2, whofe cube is 8, in the firft 
place of the quotient, as, that which is the next lefler cube 
to the figures 13, (which is not a perfect cube number) of 
as far as the firft point; and having fubtraéted that cubes 
there will remain 5; 

which being augmented 13312053 

by the next. figure of Subttadethe cubes” Adige 
the refolvend 3, and di- 


vided by the triple fquare I2)rem: 53 

of the "@iibcier in by Sa ustoat OFS 
fecking howmanytimes  Subtraét cube 12167 

3X 4, oF 12 is con- 1587 )rem: 11450(7 
tained in 53, it gives 4 ————_____ 
for the fecond figure of 13312053 


the quotient. But fince 
the cube of the quotient 
24, viz. 13824, would come out too great to be fubtracted 
from the figures 13312 that precede the fecond point, there 
muft only 3 be writ in the quotient : then the quotient 23 
being in a feparate place multiplied by 23, gives the fquare 
529, which again multiplied by 2.3, gives the cube 12167, 
and this taken from 13312, will leave 11453 which aug- 
mented by the next figure of the refolvend 0, and divided by 
the triple fquare of the quotient 23, viz. by feeking how ma- 
times 3 x 529, or 1587, is contained in T1450, it gives 
7, for the third figure of the quotient. Then the quotient 
237, multiplied by 237, gives the fquare 56169, which 
again multiplied by 237, gives the cube 13312053, and this 
taken from the refolvend, eaves 0. Whence it is evident. 
that the root fought is 234. ‘ 
Soalfo, to extraé the quadrato-cubical root of 6430826, i 

muft be pointed over every fifth figure ; Sr ge 
whofe quadrato-cube, or fifth power 243, is the next Teller to 
364, vez. to the firft point, mutt. be writ in the quotient. 
page the GUA HG ch de being fubtraGed. from 3645 
there remains 121, which augmented. b « 

the refolyend, viz. 35, and : eng had 
divided by. five,times. the 
biquadrate of the quotient, 
viz. by feeking how many 
times § x 81,.0r 405, is 
contained. in.1283, it gives 
2 for the fecond: figure. 
That quotient 32,, being 
thrice multiplied. by it felf, 
makes the biquadrate 10485765 and this again’ multiplied b 

32 makes the quadrato~cube 33554432, which being fub- 
tracted from thé refolvend, leaves 2876388; Therefore 32 
is the integer part of the root, but not the true root; where- 
fore, if you have a mind to profecute the work in decimals, 
the. remainder, ented by a cypher, muft be divided by 
five times the aforelaid biquadrate of the quotient, by feeking 
how many times 5 x 1048576, or 5242880, is contained in 
2876388, ©, and there will come out the third figure, or 
the firft decimal 5.0 And fo by fubtrating the quadrato-cube 
of the picts 3255 om the refolvend, and dividing the 
remainder ve times: its»hiquadrate z y 
be clined And fo:on 77 ? WH. Vas i 
In fome:cafes,.it is convenient only to indicate the extradition 
of \a root ;» efpeciallywhere it cannot be had exadly. Now. 
the fign, or character, whereby roots are denoted, is hig 
To which is added the exponent of the power, if it be above 
a fquare\ and: even fometimes if it be E. gr. of * denotes 
the {quare:root./#the cube root &c. See Roor 

When a biquadratic root i 5 you may extraé 
twice the fquare root, b much as 4/? x >, 
And when_ the cubo- rafied, you ma 

fir extra the € root of bat 
cube root, 2 


Remains 0 


36430826:( 32, 5 


243 
405) 1213: (2 
33554432 
5242880 ) 2876388, 0( 5 
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drvato-ciibes. And the fame is to be obferved in other roots, 
whofe indexes are not prime numbers. r 

To prove the extraction of roots—1°. For a /quare ‘root: multi- 
ply the root found by it felf, and to the product add the re- 
mainder, if there were any: if the {um be equal tothe num- 
ber given, the operation is juft. 1 
2°. For a cube root: multiply the root found by it felf 5 and 
the product, again, by the fame roct. Torthe laft product, 
add the remainder if there were any. If the fum come out 
the number firft given, the work is juft. 
After 'the like manner may the extraé#ion of ‘the other roots 
be proved. : cn 

To extract the roots of equations, or algebratc quantities.—The 
extraétion of roots out of fimple algebraic quantities, 1s evi- 
dent, even from the nature, or marks of notation it felf; as 
that -aais a, and that ,/ aa ceisac, and that / gaa 
ec isgacy and that 4/ 49 ataxis 7aax. And alfo that 4/ 


+ 
fen or veal is“, and that / soll is as, and that 4/ 
COO ER POE a 

p manana 4 is 3, and that tail iS 
abt ig and that / $ is 3, ne Biga 
2bb 


2°”, and that 4/+aabbis,/ab. Moreover, that b4/ aacc, 
BS ‘ F 
or b into 4f aacc, is equivalent to b into ac, or abc. And 


EXT 
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If you would extraé the cube root out of a¥-+3aab-+-gabb 
-+ b 3, the operation is performed thus : 


at-+3aab+ 3abb+b3(a+b 


a3 


that 3 ¢/ rane is equivalent to 30 x ses or el 
And that raracie uf Abbas vag equivalent to © +36 z 
c Sraa aaa 


2bwe 


2abxex + 6bxF 


5 of to I fay thefe are all evi- 


a ac 
fiaaks becaufe it ‘willl tppear at firft fight, that the propofed 
quantities are ptoduced, by multiplying the root, into them- 
felyes (as aa from a into a; aacc from ac into ac; gaacc 
from 3ac into 3ac, &c.) But when quantities confilt of fe- 
veral terms, the bufinefs is performed as in numbers. 

Thus to extrac the fquare root out of aa--2ab-+ bb; in 
the firft place, write the root of the firft term aa, viz. a 
in the quotient, and having fubtracted its fquare a x a, there 


will remain 2ab-++-bb to 
aatoaab+bb(a+b 
aa 


find the remainder of the 
root by. Say therefore, how 
many times is the double of 
the quotient, or 2a, contain- 


otr2ab+bb 


+2ab+bb ed in the firft term of the re- 
mainder 2ab? I anfwer b 
° ° [times] therefore write b in 


thequotient, and having fub- 
tracted the produdt of b into 2a-+-b, or2ab-+-bb, there 
will remain nothing. Which fhews that the work is finifhed, 
the! root coming out a+ b. 
And thus to extraé the root out of at-++6a3b+-saabb 
—i2ab3-+ 4b+, firft fet in the quotient the root of the 
fir term a*, viz. aa, and having fubtraéted its {quare 
aa x aa, or at, there will remain 6 a*b+5aabb 
—1i2ab3-| b* to find the remainder of the root. Say 
therefore, how many times is 2a contained in 6 a3 b? 
Anfwer 3ab3 wherefore write 3a b in the quotient, and 
having fubtraéted the product of 3 ab, intozaa-+3ab, 
or 6a?b+ gaabb, there will yet remain—4aabb 
—12ab3-+ 4b* to carry on the work. Therefore, fay 
again, how many times is the double of the quotient wiz. 
2aa-+6ab contained in—4aabb—i2ab3, or, 
which is the fame thing, fay, how many times is the double 
of the firft term of the quotient, or 2 aa, contained in the 
firft term of the remainder —4aabb? Anfwer—2bb. 
Therefore having writ — 2b bin the quotient, and fub- 
tracted the product —2b b into 2aa+6ab—a2bb, 
or —42a bb — 12a b3 + 4 b+, there will remain 
nothing. ; 
Whence it follows, that the root isaa-+-3ab—2bb. 
at-+6a5b-+ saabb—12ab5-+4b+(aa4+3a—babb 

+ 


a 
6a3 b+ gaabb—i2abs b+ 
o-+- 6a3b-+gaabb ae 


o —Y4aabb—12ab3 +4 b+ 
—4aabb—i12ab3-+4b+ 


° ° ° 

And thus the root of the quantity xx—aw+taa is 
x— 4a; and the root of the quantity y+ +. 4 ye ot 8y 
+ 4isyy-+2y—23 and the root of the quantity 16 a* 
ar 2hanax ecb gx t 12bb*x*«—16aabbt 4bé is 
3«4— 4aa-+ 2bb, as may appear underneath, 

xe—ax--paa(x—ta 

ae 


Oo —ax+ i 


Q e 


gaa) o4+3aab(b 
‘aGeidaahitiaabie be 
o ° ° 


Extra firft the cube root of the firft term a’, vx, a, and 
fet it down in the quotient : then fubtracting its cube a’, fay, 
how many times is its triple {quare, or 3a, contained in 
the next term of the remainder 3aab? and there comes out 
b; wherefore write b inthe quotient, and fubtraéting the cube 
of the quotient a+b, there willremain o; therefore ab 
is the root. After the fame manner, if the cube root is to be 
extraéied out of 26+ 62z>—40 23-4 9 6z— 64, it will 
come outzz-+22z—4. And fo likewife in higher root. 

EXTRANEOUS Motion. Se the article Morton. 

EXTRAORDINARY, fomething out of the common courfe. 

ExrRaorDINARY Couriers, are thofe fent exprefs on fome 
urgent occafion. 

Embaffador, ox Envoy ExtRAoRDINARY, is fuch a one as is 
ferit to treat, or negotiate fome fpecial and important affair, 
as a marriage, a treaty, confederacy, &c. or even on occa- 
fion of fome ceremony, as condolance, congratulation, ec. 
A Gazette, Fournal, or other News-paper extraordinary, is 
that publifhed after fome great and notable event, containing 
the detail, or particulars thereof, which were not found in 
the ordinary papers.—Our news writers generally ule poit- 
fcripts, or {upplements, inftead of extraordinaries. 

ExrRaorpInary Culverin. See the article Culverin, 

EXTRAVAGANTES, a part of the cannon law, contain- 
ing diverfe conftitutions of the popes, not included in the bo- 
dy of the canon law.—Whence the nomination extrava- 
gantes : quafi extra corpus juris vagantes. 

The extravagantes are divided into two parts: the firft con- 
tains XX conftitutions of John XXII: and the fecond, other 
later conftitutions of the faid John and his fucceffors. 

EXTRAVASATION *, in medicine, a motion of the blood, 
whereby it breaks out of its ordinary veflels, the veins or ar- 
teries, and either gathers, and ftagnates in fome foft part, or 
is thrown quite out of the body. 

* The word is formed of the Latin, extra, without, and was 

veflel. 

The ordinary caufes of extravafations, are unnatural rep Ictions 
and deftentions of the veflels; or lacerations, and erofionsthere- 
of. ‘There is a.ncceflity for bleeding, to prevent the blood’s 
growing to fuch a head as to) extrava/ate. 
—In wounds of the head, particularly, bleeding is neceflary. 
to prevent the eatrave/fation of the blood in the brain. 

ExTRAVASATION, is fometimes likewife ufed in {peaking of 
other humours, befide the blood; as the lympha,. urine, Ge. 
‘The gardeners ufe the term in {peaking of gums, juices, Sc. 
which ooze out of their trees either {fpontancoufly, or at inci~ 
fions. 

EXTREAM, or ExtREME, is applied to the laft and outer- 
moft part of any thing; or that. which finifhes, and termi- 
nates it on that fide. 

‘The extreams of a line are points,—There is no pafling out 
of one extream, into the other, without going through the 
middle.—Eatream remedies muft only be had recourfe to in 
extream neceflity. 

Some anatomifts apply the denomination extreams, or extrezi- 
ties, to the arms and legs. 

The arms, or upper Exrremrtigs, conift of fixty-two bones ; 
thirty-one in each, viz. the omoplate, humerus, cubitus, ra- 
dius, eight in the carpus, four in the metacarpus, and fifteen 
in the fingers. 


The 


EXTREMITIES, Or lees, confit of 


fus, five in the metatarfus, and fourteen in the toes. 


Exrreams, in logic, denote the two extream terms ofithe con- 


clufion of a fyllogifin, viz. the predicate and fubjeét. 
They are called extreams, from thei 
which is a medium, or mean between them. 


The predicate, as being likewife had in the fir pro ofition, 
Sauee Me Ss : 

is called the majus extremum, greater extreams; and the fub- 
ject, as being put in the fecond, or minor propofition, is called 


the minus extremum, \efler extream. 


Thus, in the fyllogifm,- man is an animal, Peter is a man ; 
therefore Peter is an animal: the word animal is the greater 
See 


extream; Peter the lels extream; and man the medium. 
SYLLOGISM. 


EXTREAM and mean proportion, in geometry, is when a line is 
fo divided, that the whole line is to the greater fegment, as 


that fegment is to the other. 


Or, as Euclid exprefleth it, when the-line is-fo divided, that 


the rectangle under the whole line and the lefler fegment, is 
equal to the {quare of the greater ferment. 


The invention of this divifion is thus: let the given line be 
AB=a, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 64. N2. 1.) and for the greater 


fegment put x, the lefler will be a—x. ‘Then by the hypo- 
thefis, a:w:—x*—. Thereforeaaw—ax xx, con- 
fequently aa =aw-+-ax. And by adding }aa on each 
fide, to make x x-+-ax + 4aa a compleat {quare, the equa- 
tion will ftand thus $ aa—= «x + a+ yaa 


Now fince the latter is exaétly a {quare, its root » + t 
a= / 42a, and by tranfpofition it will be ./ $aa— #4 
a 3 which laft equation is a canon to find #. 


For at the foot of AB=a, fet at right angles CB=4a: 
then draw CA, the fquare of which is equal, AB q+CBq 
aa. And therefore AC = / aa; make CD=CA. 
From whence CB=+# a being taken, as the cafe requites, 
there remains BD = »; which transferred into AB, fhall 
give the pointE, where AB is cut accordii.z to extream and 
mean proportion. 
‘This cannot be exa€lly done in numbers ; but if you would 
have it tolerably near, add together the fquare of any num- 
ber, and the fquare of its half, and extraétas near as you 
can, the fquare root of the fum; from whence taking half, 
the remainder is the greater part. 
EXTREAM-UNCTION, one of the facrdments of the 
Romith church, the fifth in order, adminiftered to people dan- 
geroully fick, by anointing them with holy oils, ‘and perform- 
ing feveral prayers over them. 
It is called extream unétion, as being only given to perfons in 
extremity.—In the XII th centur} 
the fick, and not extream unétion: for in'the earlier ages, it 
‘was given before the viaticum ; which practice, according to 
Fa. Mabillon, was not changed till the X1th century. 
The reafons he affigns for the change are, that in that age 
there arofe diverfe miftaken opinions, feveral of which we find 
mentioned and condemned in the Englith councils. Among 
the reft, it was held, that fuch as had received this facrament, 
in cafe they recovered, might not make ufe of their wives, 
nor eat meat, nor go bare-footed : whence, they chofe to for- 
bear ufing it till the laft extremity ; which practice prevailed. 
See the councils of Worcefter and Exeter) in the year 1287 ; 
that of Winchefter in 1308; and Fa. Mabillon, Aéa. Sand. 
Benedi&. Sec. TI. p. 3. 
The'form of extream unétion is now deprecative, as the divines 
call it; formerly it was abfolute and indicative: 
‘This facrament is not only in ufe in the Latin, ‘but alfo in the 
Greek church, and throughout the eaft, though under another 
name, and with fome difference in the circumftances 3“in that 
the orientals do not wait till their fick are come to extremity, 
in order to anoint them: but the fick generally go to church 
themfelves ; and it is adminiftered to them as often as thy are 
indifpofed: the’Greeks taking that direction of St. James, 
C. V. ver. 14. which is the foundation of the practice, in a 
general fenfe: Is any fick among you? let hint call for the elders 
of the church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil. 
Fa. Dandini diftinguifhes two kinds of wnction among the Ma- 
ronites: the one called, snétion with the oil of the lamp 3 but 
this, he fuggefts, is not the facramental unétion, ordinarily ad- 
miniftered to fuch as are in extreme ficknefs 3 for that the oil is 
only confecrated by’ prieft, and that it is given to all who 
are prefent, not to the fick only, but alfo to the healthy : 
even the prieft who officiates’partakes of it. “The other kind 
of unétion, according to that father, “is orly for the fick | 
this is performed with oil confeerated by the bifhop alone, on 
Holy Thurfday. And this, it ems, is ‘their’ facramental 
union. 
The unéion with lamp oil, is in ufe not’ only among the 
Maronites, but throughout all the eaftern church, who we it 


ty; thirty in 
each, viz. the femur, rotula, tibia, fibula, feven im the tar- 


r relation to another term, 


Vy it was called the uné#ion of 


> th me 

i YA & 
very religioufly.,-‘V he truth is, they doinot feem to haved 
other facrament of extream unétion belide this: Yet Fa, Goa 
obferves, though it be only a ecremony3 with regard te thofe 
in-health,: it isa real {acrament to thoie that are fick 
In their great churches they havea lamp, wherein this oil for 
the fick is preferyed : this lamp they call, Kerdyac rev enzerveiou, 
that is, the amp of cil joined with prayer : for what the Latins 
call extream unétion, the Greeks call, eoygerasey, OF ch ytor sAvacis 
that is, o// with prayers or holyvoil 

EXTREMUM Clanfit Diem... See the article Dram. 

EXTRINSIC, is applied in the {chools in various fenfes.— 
Sometimes it fignifies a thing’s not belonging to the eflence of 
another: in which fenfe the efficient caufey and the end or 
feope of a thing, are faid to be extrinfiey ox extrinfic caufess 
Sometimes it implies a thing’s not being contained within the 
capacity of another—In which fenfe thofe caufes are {aid to 
be extrinfie, which introduce fomething into a fubject from 
without; as when fire introduces heat, Se; 

Sometimes it denotes a thing added, or applied to another.— 
Thus, accidents and adherenees are faid to be extrinfic to the 
fubject; and thus vifion is extrinfic to the object feen, 

Extrinsic Argument. s ARGUMENT+ 

Exrrinsic Service. °° Service. 

EXUBERANCE *, in rhetoric, &e a redundancy. See 
Repunpancr, and PLEonasm. ’ 

* The word is.compounded of the Latin cx and uber, plentiful, 
of uber, udder. 

EXUDATION, the a& of fweating out.—In which manner, 
gums, balfams, &c. are ufualy produced from trees. 

EXULCERATION, in médicine, the a@ of caufings or 
producing ulcers. 

‘Thus, arfeni¢c) exulcerates the inteftines: corrofive h umours 
exulcerate the {kins 

ExuLCERATION is fometimes alfo ufed for an ulcer itfelf; but 
more generally for thofe beginning crofions, which wear away 
the fubftance, and form ulcers. 
Exulcerations in the inteftines, are marks of poifons See Porson. 

EXUSTION; the a& of burning with fire; ufed in fome 
operations by furgeons.. See Burn. 

EXUVIA®*, in phyfiology, tranfient parts of certain ani- 
mals, which they put off, or lay down, and aflume new ones. 

* The word is Latin, formed from exwere, to put off, to divett. 
Such, efpecially are the fkins, or floughs of ferpents; thells of 
lobfters, and the like, which are annually changed, and re~ 
newed in the fpring. 

Exuvr is alfo ufed for fome fhells, and other marine bodies 
frequently found in the bowels of the earth: fuppofed to have 
been depofited there at the deluge ; as being the real {poils of 
once living creatures. See SHet1, Fossr1, and DeLuce. 

EY E, the organ, or part of the body, whereby vifion isvef- 
fected, 7. ¢. whereby vifible objects are reprefented to the 
mind. 

The eye, or organ of fight, is generally divided into internal 
and external parts ; or into the eye properly fo calledy and the 
appendages thereof. 

Under the latter clafs, come the orbit, or cavity wherein the 
eye is placed; the Jupercilium, or eye-brow, whereby fweat, 
and other nufances, are prevented falling down intovit }the 
palpebra, or eyelids, which cover and defend it in time of 
fleep 5 with their cilia, or fringes of hair, to-break the'too 
fierce impreflion of the light, and keep off flies and moats : 
and the canthi, or angles. 

The eye properly fo called, is of a globular form, and confifts of 
tunics, humours, and veflels. 

In fome partsit is lined with fat; and itis moved with mufcles ; 
which two latter are by fome anatomitts, though fomewhat 
inaccurately, reckoned among the conftituent parts of the eyes 
The tunics, coats, or membranes of the cye are fix: viz.\'1°, 
The adnata, or conjunctiva, covering the whole ball of the 
eye, except the fore-part, called the Sight; and making what 
we popularly call the qhite of the eye s though this is not rec+ 
koned as a proper tunic of the eye. 2° Immediately under 
the adnata is the fclerotica, which covers the whole globe of 
the eye; being opake every where but in the fore-part, which 
covers the fight and is tran{parent like horn ; which has o¢ca- 
fioned anatomifts to account this a diftin&® membrane, the 3d 
in number, and to denominate it the cornea. * The 4th is the 
choroides, fituate immediately under the felerotica, Its fore- 
part, like the former, is tranfparent, and therefore accounted 
a diftinét, or 5th coat, and called the zvea. Of the duplica- 
ture of this part of the tunic, isformed a ftriped, variegated 
circle, called the iris, which, in different fubjeéts, is of diffe- 
rent colours, and gives the denomination of this or that co- 
lour to the eye. In-its middle ts an aperture, or perforation, 
called the pupil, or apple of the eyey About which the iris forms 
aring. From the vinfide of this tunic, {pring certain fibres, 
which fpreading round the cryftalline humour, form the liga. 
mentum ciliare. The 6th tunic, which fome only make the 


34, 


fralline, and vit 


BYE 
is the retina, fo called, as refembling a net, and covering 
only the find, or bottom of the eye, op] ofite to the fight. 
Of the three proper tunics, the /clerotica, choroides, and og 
na, the firft is derived from the dura mater, being detache 
from the brai 1 outer coat, or cover of the optic nerve, 
till arriving at the ball of the eye, it is there expanded into a 
tunic: the { 1 is derived from the pia mater, and tran{- 
mitted likewife from t! in, along with the optic nerve ; 
ay d to be derived from the brain, or medulla 
fion of the medullary fubitance of the 
ic defcribed under its proper article, 
ROTICA, CHOROIDES, 
Ifo Irrs, and PupiLia. 
sen thefe tunics, are 
s, a limpid, tranfparent humour, 
immediately under the cor- 
erance. 2°. The cry/falline, 
e uvea, Op- 
5, fy humour, 
ity of the globe ; and is 
ure to the eye. On its back 
part is the retina fpread. h humour under its proper 
article, AQuEous, Crys LLINE, and VirRrot 8. 
Some authors fi o thefe humours covered with proper mem- 
branes, have given diftinct 1 9 ry 
vitrious tunics; but thefe beit roduétions 
of the other coats abovementioned, the diftinétion is not much 
regarded ; ; 
The Is of the eye are nerves, glands, arteries, and veins. 
1°. The neérves are the optic pair, which iffuin through a 
perforation in the fkull, behind the orbit, enter the ball of the 
eye, and diffufe and lofe themfelves therein; the outer coat, as 
already obferved, going to form the fclerotica, the inner to the 
choroides, and the medulla to the retina 
Befides which, the motorii, pathetici, the firft branch of the 
ics the 6th pair are beftowed on 
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optic nerve. See each te 
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the mufcles of the eye. 
2°. On the upper part of the ball of the eye, near the leffer or 
outer hus, is the glandula innominata, or lachrymalis, 
which fepai ter of the tears, to be difcharged, by 
the continual motion of the cye-/id, upon the cornea, to moiften 
it, and facilitate its motion. ‘The tears falling down the cor- 
nea, are ftopped by the edge of the under eye-lid, along which 
they run, till they fall into two {mall holes in the great angle, 
one in each eye-lid, called pundta lacrymalia, which lead to a 
fmall bag, from the bottom of which a fmall tube arifing, 
opens into the nofe. Between the two punéta, isa caruncle, 
or ‘eminence which ferves to feparate and keep them open, 
and which wasanciently taken for the glandula lachrymalis. 
3°. The eye receives arteries, both from the internal and ex- 
ternal carotids, and returns the blood by veins .that go to the 
jugulars. 

The mufcles of the eye are {ix ; four of which are from their 
fituation called reé#, or ftraight mufcles ; and two, obligui. 
The recti come from feveral points of the bottom of the orbit, 
and run immediately between the fclerotica and adnata: they 
derive feveral denominations from their feveral offices, viz. at- 
tollens, or fuperbus, which draws the eye upwards: deprimens, 
or humilis, which cafts it down: adducens, and potator, which 
draws the eye towards the nofe: and abducens, or indignator, 
which draws it the other way towards the leffer angle. The 
two oblique mufcles are, the /uperior, called alfo rotator, and 
trochlearis; and the inferior. See each mufcle in its proper 
place, Arrotrens, Deprimens, ADDUCENS, ABDUCENS, 
Osriquus, and TROCHLEARIs. 
The whole ftru€ture and apparatus of the eye tends to this, that 
there be produced a diftinét and vivid colleétion in the bottom 
of the eye, direétly under the pupil, of all the rays, which pro- 
ceeding from any point of an objeét, and entering the eye, pe- 
netrate the cryftalline humour 5) and that fo many points be 
painted in the bottom of the eye, as are confpicuous in an ob- 
ject, that fo a fmall image like thereto, may be reprefented 
on the retina. 
In order to this, the rays from any radiant or reflecting point, 
ftriking on the cornea, are refracted towards the perpendicular, 
and thus determined to proceed through the aperture of the 
pupil to the furface of the cryftalline: while other rays, which 
entered fo obliquely as to be thrown upon the iris, are refleéted 
gut again, that they may not difturb the diftin@nefs of the 
fight : and others whofe lefs obliquity threw them between 
the uvea and vitrious humour, are diftinguithed in the dark 
nefs thereof: that none can be propagated through the vi- 
trious, but fuch as peffing through the pupil, ftrike on the 
cryftalline. 

In the mean time the iris, contracting by its circular, or di- 
lating by its right fibres, the pupilla of the eye; admits fewer 
or more rays, as the obje& is. nearer or more vivid; or re- 
moter and more languid. See Pupiz. 

Now, the flatter the figure of the cornea is, the lefs does it 
collet the rays emitted from any lucid point ; whence fewer 
arrive at the cryftalline, and thofe more diverging: unlefs 


EYE 


hen they come froma very remote object: on the contrary; 
the rounder it is, the more of the rays from any point does 
it collect, and throw on the cryftalline ; and thofe the more 
converging : whence one great f the defeéts'in the eyes 
both of old men and myopes. gain, the rays tranfmitted 
through the pupil to the cryftalline, are there refra@teda-new, 
further collected, and rendered converging ; fo.as that thofe 
which came from the fame point of the object, are now 
thrown in one point through the vitrious, upon the retina ; 
where they paint or exhibit that precife point of the object 
whence they owed. Accordingly, if the cryftallix 
denfe, or {pherical, the focus, or the point wherein the 
united, will be too near ; and if too flat, or rare, the point 
will be too remote: the effect of both which is confufion. 
And hence another caufe of the defects of myopes and 
prefbyte. 

Jt is not, however, myopes and old menalone, that would la- 
bour under thefe defects, and have their vifion, in moft cafes 
confufed, as in objects very near, or very remote, very fmall, or 
very great: but thofe would be the common condition of vifion. 
Ditftin& vifion, depending abfolutely on the union of all the 
rays coming from the fame point of the object, on the fame 
precife point of the retina; and rays from objets at different 
diftances, being united at different diftances behind the cry- 
ftalline; it were impoffible, e. gr. for the fame eye to fee di- 
ftinctly any two objeéts differently diftant from it. But na- 
ture has made a provifion againft thefe defects ; and that prin- 
cipally, by bringing the cryftalline nearer to the cornea, or 
further from it, occafionally ; which is effected two ways, viz. 
either by compreffing the bulb of the eye by the four mufcles all 
ftrongly contraéted at once, which changes the figure of the 
aqueous humour, and renders the eye oblong; or by the liga- 
mentum ciliare, augmenting and diminifhing the convexity of 
the c ine, and fetting it nearer or further from the retina. 
As complex as the mechanifin of the eye may feem, and as 
manifold as the parts are which have a relation hereto: the 
juftnefs of vifion feems to require an exact habitude in them 
all.—Thus, though the pupil be no fubftantial part of the eye, 
but only an aperture of the uvea almoft perpetually changing 
its bignefs according to the different degrees of light the eye 
chances to be expofed to ; and therefore fhould feem, while this 
hole remains open, to perform its office, by giving entrance to 
the incident rays of light: yet Mr. Boyle faw a woman, who, 
after a fever, not being able to dilate the pupille of her eyes, as 
before, though they were little narrower than ordinary 5 yet 
had fhe thereby almoft loft her fight.—And on the other fide, 
though a competent widenels of the pupil be requifite to a clear 
and diftiné vifion, yet if its dilatation exceeds the due limits, 
there is thereby produced a confiderable diftemper of fight. It 
may feem alfo but a flight circumftance, that the tra 
coats of the eye fhould be devoid of colour; and of 
moment, that the cornea fhould be very fmooth, provided it 
remain tranfparent: yet when either of thefe circumftances is 
wanting, the fight is greatly vitiated.—T hus we fee, that in 
the yellow jaundice, the adventitious colour wherewith the 
eye is tinged, makes the patient think he fees many objects 
yellow, which are of contrary colour. 

tt has of late been an opinion, that though both eyes be open, 
and turned towards an object, yet only one of them at a time 
is effectually employed in giving the reprefentation of it: fo 
that the having of two eyes fhould feem in fome fort a redun- 
dance.—But Mr. Boyle furnithes feveral confiderations which 
invalidate this opinion, and fhew that both the eyes are of ule 
at the fame time.—He aflures us, he has found by frequent 
experiment, that his two eyes together, beheld an object in 
another fituation, than either of them apart would do.—He 
adds, that he has met witha perfon, who had a cataraé& in 
his eye, for two or three years, without finding any impediment 
in his fight, though others had, during that time, taking notice 
of a white film that had croffed his eye: till, at length happen- 
ing to rub his found eye, he was furprized to find himfelf in 
the dark: and that a very ingenious perfon, who by an acci- 
dent had one of his eyes ftruck out, told him, that for fome 
months after, he was apt to miftake the fituation and diftances 
of things ; for having frequent occafion to pour liquors out of 
one vial into another, after this misfortune he often {pilt them, 
and let them run quite befides the necks of the vials, which 
he thought he was pouring t éily into. 

The like was related to. him by another perfon, who ha 
a wound, loft the ufe of one of 


ife 


Q 


d, by 
or fome 


A yet more confiderable inf 
thor gives us, of a noble perfon, who, ina f 
his eyes flrangely mangled by a mufket ball, v 
at his mouth; after which accident, he could nc 
drink out of one yeflel into another; but had brol many 
glaffes by letting them fall out of his hand, when hought 
he had given them to another, or fet them down on the table: 
he added, that this aptnefs to misjudge of diftances and fitua- 
tion, continued with him, though not in the fume degree, for 
two years. 


ance of this kind, the 


EYE 
The comparative ftru€ture, and anatomy of the 
curious : the fituation, number, confirmation, &¢. of thi 
organ, in different animals, being finely and wonderfu 
adapted to their different circumftances, 
ners of living. 
In man, and fome othe 
ferves, the 
40 ordered, 
birds, and fome other creatures, the 
take in near a whole {phere, 
their food and efeape danger.—In others they are feated fo as 
to fee behind them, or on each fide, whereby to fee the ene- 
-any prufuing them: Thus, in hares and Conies, the eyes are 
Yery protuberant, and placed fo much towards the fide of the 
head, that their two eyes take in nex ly 2 whole {phere : where- 
aS in dogs, that purfue them, the eyes are fet more forward in 
the head, to look that Way more than backward. 
Generally, theshead is contrived to turn this and that w: 


ead 
chiefly, for the occations of the 


eyes and generally the eyes 
themfclves are moveable upwards, downwards, backwarc Sy 
and fidewife, for the more commodious reception of the vifual 
rays. Where nature deviates from thefe methods, the always 
makes ufe of very artful expedients to anfwer the fame end. 
‘Thus, in foie creatures, the eyes are fet out ata diftance from 
the head, to-be moved here and there, the one this way, and 
the other that; as_in {hails particularly, whofe eyes are con- 
tained in their four protuberances, like atramentous {pots fitted 
to the end of their horns, or rather to the ends of thofe black 
filaments, or optic nerves, fheathed in the horn, Power, 
Exper. Phil. Obf. 31. 
And in other creatures, whof 
and in diverfe infects, thatdefe 
having more eyes than two; as 
neck, and confequéntly the hea 
fect is upplied by the lituation an 
fome having four, fome fix, 
fore-front of the head, whi 


T creatures, an i 
ge is placed chiefly to look f 


ayy 


head is without motion, 
is fometimes made up by their 
in {piders, whic having no 
being immove: ble, the de- 
d multiplicity of their eyes; 
and others eight, all placed in the 
ch is round, like a locket of dia. 
monds. The reafon Dr. Power gives, is, that being to live 
by catching fo nimbie, and thy a prey as flies, they ought to 
fee every wav, and fo take ‘them per faltum, without any 
motion of the head to difcover them. 

Again, men, and moft quadrupeds, 
mutcles belonging to their eyes, 
them any way, and fo obvert t 
—But nature not having given 
the in recompence furnithes th 
protuberant parts, finely range 
bulging eyes; fo that by meai 


are found to have feveral 
by help whereof they can turn 
he organ of fenfe to the objeét, 
that mobility to the eyes of flies, 
hem with a multitude of little 
d upon the convex of their large 
ins of thefe numerous little ftuds, 
numberlefs rays of light are deflected from objeéts placed on 
either hand, above, or bencath the level of the eye, and con- 
veniently thrown upon that organ, to render the objects they 
come from, vifibleto the animal; and by the help of a good 
microfcope, and a clear light, fome hundreds of thefe little 
round protuberances may be difcovered, curioufly ranged on 
the convexity of a fingle eye of an ordinary fleth-fiy. 
So feorpions are found to have above an hundred eyes ; and 
Swammerdam has obferved no lefs than two thoufand in the 
little infe& called ephemeron, 
In other creatures, the like deficie: 
their eyes nearly two protuberant h. 
of a prodigious number of other li 
‘The eyes of a cameleon, Dr. Goddard obferves, refemble a 
lens, or convex glafs, fet in a verfatile globular focket, which 
fhe turns backward and forward without ftirring the head ; 
and ordinarily the one a contrary way to the other. 
Laftly, the mole, which the antients, Ariftotle, Pliny, Alb. 
Magnus, &¢. fuppofed to have no eyes at all, is now found 
to furnith a notable inftance of the diverfity of the apparatus 
of vifion. For that animal living altogether underground, 
fight would generally be ufelefs to it, and fo tender a part as 
the eye troublefome. It has therefore eyes, but thofe fo ex- 
cecdingly fmall, and withal fituate fo far in the head, and co- 
vered fo ftrongly over with hair, that they cannot ordinaril: 
be cither of fervice or differvice to it, Yet, to guide and fe- 
cure it a little when it chances to be above ground, Borri- 
chius, Blafius, Sheneider, Mr. Derham, and others, obferve, 
that it can protend, or put them forth beyond the fkin, and 
again draw them back at pleafure, fomewhat after the manner 
of fnails. 
In the eyes of no&urnal animals 
viz, a fort of tapetum at the b 
a kind of radiation on the pup 
catch their prey in the dark. Thus, Dr, Willis : hujus ufus 
Sf oculi pupillam quafi jubare infite illuninare—quare in fele 
plurimum illuftris eft, at omini, avibys pifcibus deft. De 
nima Brutor. 
: adds, that in fome perfons the iris h: 
darting out light : and initances in 
after a plentiful drink: 
in the darkeft nicht. 
Vou. l % 


ncy is fupplied by having 
emifpheres, each confifting 
ttle fexments of a fphere. 


is a part not yet mentioned, 
ottom of the eye, which gives 
il, enabling them to. fee and 


GS 


as a faculty alfo of 

aman of a hot head, who 

ing of generous wine, could fee to read 
Ibid. 


ees is very 


lly 


oceations, and man- 


ngenious author ob- 
rward ; but withal is 
, as to take in neurly the hemifphere before it—In 
eyes are fo feared, as to 
that they may the better feek 


EYE 


The like Pliny tells us of Tib. C 
waking in the nights he 
as if in broad day light. Nar. fiy?, L. XI. C. 37. 
Dr. Briggs gives a parallel initance of a gentlem 
fordfhire, Ophthal, C. 5. §. 12, 
Frogs, befide the parts of the eye, which they have in com- 
mon with men, and mof quadrupeds, have a peculiar mem-= 
brane, or cattilage, which is not commonly perceived, where» 
with they can, at plea cover the eye, without too much 
hindring the fight ; becaufe the membrane is both tranfparent 
and flrong, fo that it may pafs for a kind of moveable cornea, 
or occafional fafeguard to the eye. 
Tn furnithing frogs with this ftrong membrane, the Providetice 
of nature fecms very confpicuous ; for they be ing amphibious 
Creatures, defigned to pafs their lives in watery places, which 
for the mof part abound in plants endowed with tharp edges, 
Or points ; and the Progrefiive motion of this animal, being 
not by walking, but by leaping ; if his eyes were not provided 
with fuch a cafe, he muft either fhut them, and fo leap blind= 
folded, or by leaving them open, muft run the rifque of having 


afar, that upon his firl 


Ss could fee every thing fora littl 


1€ W 


nin Bel. 


the cornea cut, pricked, or otherwife offend : but this mem- 
brane, like a kind of a fpe@tacle, covers the eye, Without tak 
‘ay the 3 and as foon as the occafion for it is over, 

1] i 


Witndr 


a little cell, where it refts, till 
is membrane becomes vilible, 
of a pia, or any fuch tharp thing, to 


of g 85 W hilft his head is held fleady ; for to {creen 
e, he will prefently cover it therewith, and afterwards 


y ¥ it, upon a removal of t 
becaufe many birds are deftined to 
trees and bufises, leit by this means t} 
Sc. fhould wound or off 
them fuch another kind () 
frogs. 

Naturalifts relate wonders of the fharpnefs and accuracy of 
the eye of fome animals, as the eagle, &c. beyond thofe of 
men. 


Yet _do thofe of men feem improveable to a furprifing de- 
gree:—Mr. Boyle inftances in a major of a regiment of Ki g 
Charles I. who being afterwards forced broad, venttired at 
Madrid, to do his king a piece of fervice of an extraordinary 
nature and confequence ; which being there judzed very irre- 
gular, he was committed to an uncommon prifon, or rather 
dungeon ; having no window belonging to it, only a hole in 
the wali, at which the keeper put in provifions, and prefently 
clofed it again on the out-fide, but not perhaps very exadlly, 
—For fome weeks this gentleman continued utterly in the 
dark, very difconfolate ; “but afterwards he began to think he 
faw fome little glimmering of light, and this, from time to 
time, increafed, fo that he could not only dilcover the parts 
of his bed, and other fuch large objets, but at length, amidit 
this deep obfcurity, could perceive the mice that frequented his 
chamber, to eat the crumbs of bread which fel] upon the 
ground, and difcern their motions very well. 

The author juft mentioned, in his Objervations on vitiated 
Sight, gives us fome uncommon pheenomtena, that regard the 
eyes. —He furnifhes feveral inftances of nyCtalopias, or people 
whofe eyes in the day-time were quite dark, or at leat fo dim, ~ 
that they could hardly difcern their way ; who yet, foon after 
fun-fet, and during twi-light, faw very clearly. 

This brings to mind an odd cafe of an old learned divine, who 
complained, that during the day-time, his right-hand fhook 
fo much, that he could not manage his pen; and therefore 
was forced to make ufe of it only by candle-licht. 
But, which is yet more ftrange, one of thefe 
could only fee by night, could dift 
but not others, 


black and white, 
The meadows to. this perfon did n 
ur; and wi 


he fufpected danger—And 
fy among the branches of 
he prickles, ty igs, lea B 
nd the eye, nature has alfo given 
f horny membrane as we {ee in 


odd, darkith colo: 


violets, though fhe kneeled i 
could not diftinguith them b 
them, but onl 
Artificial Eyn, 
fented after t 


here, be perfora- 
(Lab. Opti Fig. 9.) to fuppl 
the place of a pupil 5, and therein fit a thin; pla ef 


ne glafs, or, 
-convex elafs, to ferve 
ide, have: a fhort draw-tube G, 
fides, to do the office of the cry- 
2 or pofteriér hemifphere, fit ano- 
ith a plain glafS therein, ha ng its in- 
though not polifhed, reprefenting the re~ 


towards any obje&t; and 
tube FE be gradually pulled out; you will have 
3Geg the 


EYE 


the object beautifully and ftrongly reprefented,in all its colours, 

on the retina, only in an inverted order. See Vision. 

It being of no confequence what 

is; any room, or chamber, fo darkened as only to receive 

light from a fingle hole, with a glafs convex on both fides 
fitted therein ; will do the office of an artificial eye, and exhibit 
all the objects oppofed to the aperture, on a wall, or a white 
cloth, ftretched at a proper diftance from the aperture = with 
this circumftance, that the lefs fphere the glafs is a fegment 
of, the larger will the figures appear. And this is the cele- 
brated camera obfiura. See CAMERA Obfcura. 

Eve in Perfpeétive. See the article PpRsPECTIVE. 

Altitude of the Eye. See the article ALTITUDE. 

Eye, in architecture, is ufed in any round window made ina 
pediment, an attic, the reins of a vault, or the like. 

Bullocks-Eve, Oecuil de boeuf, denotes a little fky-light in 
the covering, or roof, intended to illumine a granary, or the 
like. 

The fame term is applied to the little lutherns ina dome, as 
in that of St. Peter’s at Rome, which has 48 in three rows. 
See LUTHERN. 

Eye of a Dome, denotes an aperture at the top of the dome 3 
as that of the Pantheon at Rome, or of St. Paul’s at London. 
—It is ufually covered with a lantern. 

Eye of the Volute, in architecture, is the centre of the volute, 
or that point wherein the helex, or {piral, whereof it is form- 
ed, commences.—Or, it is the little circle in the middle of 
the volute, wherein are found the thirteen centres for de- 
{eribing the circumvolutions thereof. See Tab. Archit. fig. 
41. lit. b. and fig. 42. . 

Eye, in agriculture and gardening, 
fhoot, inferted into a tree by way of graft. SeeENGRAFTORY. 
The term eye, oculus, is alfo ufed for a gem, or bud, as it 
ftands on the parent tree.—A tree with fine, ftrong, healthy 
eyes. La Quintin. P. 1. C. 3. Art. 6. The good branches 
are thofe which come in the order of nature, and that have 
large eyes pretty near each other. /d. This branch muft be cut 

off at the third eye. Liger. See Bup and PRUNING. 

Eye, among naturalifts, is fometimes alfo ufed for a hole, or 
aperture.—W henceit is that the firft of the larger inteftines 
js called cecum, or the blind gut, as having no eye, or perfora- 
tion.—For a like reafon the chemifts call a clofe veflel, ufed 
in diftillation, a blind head. 

Eye, in printing, is fometimes ufed for the thicknefs of the 
types, or characters, ufed in printing : or, more ftrictly, it is 
the graving in relieyo, on the top of the letter; otherwife, 

called its face. 
It is the eye or 
which they call the bo:ky, 


face that makes the impreffion ; the reft, 

ferving only to fuftain it. 
The eye of the e, is the little aperture at the head of that 
charaéter, which diftinguifhes it from thec. See E. 

Eyer, is alfo ufed among jewellers, for the luftre, and brilliance 
of pearls and precious {tones ; more ufually called the water. 

Eve-brow. 1 gee { SuPERcILIUM. 

Eve-lids i Co U PALPEBRE. 

Eve-Water. S WarTeER. 

White of the Wve. t sh { Waire. 

Bulls-Eye, in aftronomy, a ftar of the firft magnitude, in the 

conftellation taurus ; by the Arabs called aldebaran, 


the figure of the inner cavity | Cats-Eyr, 


Crabs-Eye, Oculus Cancorum. 
Goats-EvE, Oculus Caprinus, is when there is a white fpeck on 


denotes a little bud, or EYRIE, or AyRiz, among falconers, 


EY & 


Its longitude, latitude &c. See among thofe of the other 
ftars in the conftellation Taurus. 

Oczlus Cati, in Nat. Hift. a precious ftone; called 
alfo fun’s eye, oculus folis: and taken by Dr. Woodward, for 
the afterias of the antients. 

It is tranfparent, of a glittering grey, interchanged witha 
ftraw-colour ; ufually oblongas to figure, and not unlike the 
opal, only much harder.—It is found in diverfe parts of the 
Eaft-Indies, but thofe of the ifland of Ceylon are the mott 
prifed. See Supplement, ARTICLE, ASTERIAS. 

See Crazs-Eyes. 


the pupil of the eye, as is feen in the eye of goats. Phyficians 
call it #gias, 


Hares-Ev, Oculus Leporinus*, in medicine,a difcafe arifing from 


a contraétion of the upper eye-Jid, which prevents its being able 
to cover its part of the eye: fo that the patient is obliged to fleep 

with the eye half open, after the manner of hares. 
* Phyficians call it dagophthalmia,a Greek word fignifying the 
fame thing ; being compounded of awyes bare, and o?aa~ 


195 eye 


EYRE *, or Eire, in law, fignifies the court of juftices itine- 


rant. 
* The word feems formed of the old French, irre, it.r, way. 


track 
Hence, juftices in eyre, are thofe whom Braéton calls, jx/fi- 
ciarii itinerantes. 


Eyre of the fory?, is otherwife called ju/tice feat ; which by the 


antient cuftoms was to be held every three years, by the ju- 
ftices of the foreft journeying up and down for that purpofe. 
the neft where hawks 
fit, and hatch, and feed their young. 
Hence, a young hawk newly taken from the neft, is called 
an eye/s. 
EZEC! TEL’s Reed, or Rod, a fcripture meafure, computed 
by late writers to amount to T Englifh foot, 11 inches, 5 of 
on inch. 
EZRA, or Espras, in divinity —The Books of Ezra, are 
two books of holy feripture, compofed by Zzra, or Ejfdras, 
the high-prieft of the Jews during the captivity; and particu- 
larly Aeat the time when they returned to Paleftine, under 
the reign of Cyrus. 
The original of the books of Ezra isin Hebrew ; and the fe- 
cond is particularly called by the Hebrews, and from them by 
the Englifh tranflators, Nehemiah. 
The two contain the hiftory of the return of that people from 
the Babylonifh captivity, and their re-eftablifhment in the 
holy land. ‘They are canonical, and are allowed as fuch both 
by the church and the fynagogue. 
The third and fourth books of Ezra, called in the Englith 
vdrfion, the firft and fecond books of Eféras ; though held 
by fome, particularly the Greeks, for canonical ; are thrown 
by the Englifh church into the number of apocryphal books: 
being only extant in Greek. 
The Canon of Ezra, is the collection of the books of ferip- 
ture made by that pontiff.—tt appears, however, that the 
fynagogue added other books to £zra’s canon; witnefs the 
book of Ezra itfelf, and that of Nehemiah. 


F, in the civil law. 


F, 


i 


The fixth letter of the alphabet, and the fourth confo- 

nant. 
EF, The letter F may be cither confidered abfolutely, and 

in itfelf;,or with regard to the particular languages 
where it is found. In the firft view, F is generally placed by 
grammarians among the mutes, like the ® among the Greek 
grammarians: though others give it the quality of a femi-vowel. 
Joh. Conrad. Amman. (in his differtation de Loquela) divides 
the confonants into fingle, and double ; and the fingle into hif- 
fing and explofive. Among thofe called hifling, there are fome 
pronounced by the application of the upper teeth to the lower 
lip; and thefe are the F and the ph. — The reafon why fome 
account the a femi-vowel, and Amman places it among the 
hiffers, is, that one may pronounce a little found, without any 
other motion of the organs, than what is neceflary to the pro- 
nunciation of the F. 
This letter is derived to us from the Romans, who borrowed it 
from the /Eolians ; among whom it is called digamma, or double 
gamma, as refembling two Is, one over the other, Add, that 
the digamma feems in its origin to have been no other than the 
Greck », which being made at three ftrokes, degenerated at 
length into the figure F. 
of an omicron, with a perpendicular drawn through it, if 
that perpendicular be made firft, and the O at two ftrokes af- 
terwards, viz, firft the upper, then the under part, it may 
happen, efpecially in writing faft, that the two parts fhall not 
join ; and even, inftead of two arches of circles, hafte and con- 
veniency may naturally enough make two ftraight lines. 
Thus it is that the tranfverfe {troke of the letter ¥, is frequently 


For the letter © being compounded] F 


ReAGB 


F, or Fa, in miufic, denotes the bafs-clef; being placed on thé 


fourth line upwards. 

Indeed the chara&ter or fign by which the f and c clefs are 
marked, bear no refemblance to thofe letters. Mr. Malcolm 
thinks it were as well if we ufed the letters themfelves, but 
cuftom has carried it otherwife. The ordinary character’ of 
the # or bafe-clef is ): which Kepler takes a deal of pains to 
deduce, by corruption, from the letter F itfelf. 


F, in our antient cuftoms,. was a ftigma or brand. 


He that hall malicioufly ftrike any perfon with a weapon in 
church or church-yard, or draw any weapon there with intent 
to ftrike, fhall have one of his ears cut off; and if he have no 
ears, he fhall be marked on the cheek with an hot iron, having 
the letter F, whereby he miay be known for a fray-maker, or 
fighter. 


F, in phyfical preferiptions, flands for fiat, let it be done: as 


F. 8. A, denotes as much as fiat fecundum artem. 


F, among. fuch as give us the numeral value of letters, fignifies 


40, according to the verfe, 
Sexta quaterdenos gerit qua diftat ab alpha. 


And when a dafh was added a-top, I, it fignified 40 thoufand. 


A i8 one of the notes of mufic 3 being the fourth, rifing in the 


order of the gammut, ut, re, mi, fa. See Nore. 


FABIANS, Fasn, in antiquity, a part of the Luperci. See 


Luperct. 

Thofe priefts confifted of two colleges, the firft of which was 
called the Fadiz, and the fecond the Quintilii, from their re- 
{pective chiefs, —The Fabii were for Romulus, and the Quin- 
tilii for Remus. 


Seen ftraight ; and the letter in the form of a crofs+. And FABLE, a tale, or feigned narration, defigned either to infru@ 


what confirms this tranfmutation of the into F ftill fur- 
ther, is, that on the medals of Philip, and the kings of Syria, 
in the words EMI@ANOYE and PIAAAEAGOY, the phi o 
is frequently feen in the form juft mentioned, i. ¢, it has no 
circle or omicron ; but a-crofs the middle of the perpendicular 
isa kind of right line, formed only of two dots, the one on 
the right fide, and the other on the left; reprefenting a crofs, +. 
Such appears to be the origin of the letter F; which, of con- 
fequence, is no other than a corruption of the Greek ®: And 
accordingly, on the medals of the Falifci, the F is ordinarily put 
in licu of the Greek o. But it muft be added, that though the 
Greek and Latin letter were thus the fame thing, yet the found 
was much fofter among the Latins, than among the Greeks ; 
as was long ago obferved by Terentianus. 

The Romans, for fome time, ufed an inverted F, wp in lieu 
of an V confonant, which had no peculiar figure in their al- 
phabet: thus in infcriptions we meet with TERMINAGIT, 
DIgl, &c. Lipfius (in his comment on the annals of Taci- 
tus, ]. xi.) Covarruvias, and Daufquius (in his treatife of or- 
thography) hold that it was the Emperor Claudius who firft in- 
troduced this ufe of the inverted digamma, or ¢3 which they 
call the invention of a letter, as being equivalent to the inven- 
tion of the letter V.— In effe&, Tacitus (in the 4" chapter 
of the faid book) and Suetonius (in his life of Claudius; C. 41.) 
affure us, that the emperor invented three letters; one of which, 
Lipfius thews, muft be the inverted AZolic digamma: But be- 
fore Claudius, Varro made an attempt to introduce the fame 
thing, but could not fucceed. All the authority of an em- 
peror was neceflary to make it take ; nor did it fubfift long; for 
after Claudius’s death it was thrown by again ; as we are told 
by the fame Tacitus: And Quintilian obferves, it did not fub- 
fift in his time. So far is the cuftom of a language from being 
fubjeét even to the matters of the world, 

dt may be added, that the pronunciation of the F is almoft the 
fame with that of the V ; as will be evident by attending to 
the manner of pronouncing the following words, Favour, Va- 
nity, Felicity, Vice, Foment, Vogue, ce. ‘The French par- 
ticularly, in borrowing words from other languages, ufually 
turn the final w into an f, as chetif of cattivo, neuf of novus, 
nef of navis, &c. 

Tn the later Roman writers we find the Latin F and Greek , 
ph, frequently confounded ; as in Falanx, for Phalanx ; Filo- 
fophia, for Philofophia, &c. Which abute is ftill retained by 
many French writers, who write Filofophie, Filippe, Epifane, 
&c. and even fometimes by the Englith, as in Fantafy, Filtre, 
Be . 


Two ff’s joined together, fignify the Pan- 
dects: See the reafon thereof under the article Panpecr. 
Vor. | 


Rational Faxyes are called alfo 


Moral 


or divert: or, as Monf. de la Motte defines it, an inftruétion 
difguifed under the allegory of an aétion. * 
Fable feems to be the moft antient way of teaching: The prin- 
ciple difference between the eloquence of the antients, and that 
of the moderns, confifts, according to Pere Boflu, in this, 
that our manner of {peaking is fimple and proper; and theirs full 
of myfteries and allegories. With them, the truth was ufually 
difguifed under thofe ingenious inventions, called by way of ex- 
cellence uvfor, Fabule, Fables, that is, Words; 4s intimating, 
that there was the fame difference between thefe Sabulous dif- 
courfes of the learned, and the common language of the people, 
as between the words of men, and the voices of beafts. 

At firft, Fables were only employed in {peaking of the divine 
nature, as then conceived : whence, the antient theology was 
all Fable, The divine attributes were feparated as into fo many 
perfons; and all the ceconomy of the God-head laid down in the 
feigned relations and actions thereof: either by reafon the hu- 
man mind could not conceive fo much power and adtion in a 
fingle and indivifible being ; or, perhaps, becaufe they thought 
fuch things too great and high for the knowledge of the vulgar: 
And as they could not well {peak of the operations of this Al- 
mighty Caufe, without {peaking likewife of its effets; natural 
philofophy, and at length human nature and morality itfelf, 
came thus to be veiled under the fame fabulous allegoric ex= 
preflion ; and hence was the origin of poetry; and particularly 
of epic poetry. 

The critics, after Aphthonius and Theon, reckon three kinds 
of Fables, rational, moral, and mixed. 
parables ; thefe are relations of 
things fuppofed to have been {aid and done by men; and which 
might poffibly have been faid, or done, though in reality they 
were not. —Such, in the facred writings, as thofe of the ten 
virgins ; of Dives and Lazarus; the prodigal fon, Fc. Of thefe 
ational Fables, we have likewife about a dozen in Phzdrus. 
Fasses, called alfo apologues, are thofe wherein 
beafts are introduced as the actors, fpeakers, 2. Thefé 
are alfo called Afopic Fables: not that fEfop was their 
inventor, for they were in ufe long before him, wiz. inthe 
times of Homer and Hefiod ; but becaufe he excelled therein. 
In this kind, not only beafts, but even fometimes trees, in- 
flruments, &c. are fuppofed to fpeak. 

The rational differs from the moral Fable in this; that 
the former, though it be feigned, might be true: but the 
latter is impoflible ; as it’ is impoffible for brutes or ftecks to 
fpeak. 


Mixed Fasres, are thofe compofed of both forts, rational 
and moral; or wherein men and brutes are introduced convert: 
ing together. — Of thefe we have a fine inftance, in Juftin, 

4&4 1, xxiii: 
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1. xxiii. c. 4. made bya petty king, to alarm the ant’ent Gauls 
again{ft the Mafiilians, who arriving out of Afia, in Spain, charm- 
ed with the place, begged leave of the inhabitants to build a city. 
To this effect: 

A bitch big with young, begged of afhepherd a place to lay her 
whelps in; which when fhe had obtained, fhe further begged 
for leave to rear them in the fame. At length, the whelps being 
now grown up, depending on the ftrength of her own family, 


fhe claimed the property of the place. — So the Maffilians, who 
are now only ftrangers, will herea‘ter pretend to be matters of 
this country. 

As to the laws of Fable; the principal ate 5 rft, that to every 
Fable there be fome interpretation annexed, to fhew the moral 
fenfe, or defign thereof. This interpretation, if it be placed 
after the Fable, is called emiuOiov, Or a, abulatia; if before it 
meop.vbsov, prefabulatio. — adly, that the narration be clear, 
probable, fhort, and pleafant. To preferve this probability, 
the manners mutt be expreffed, and clofely kept to, as in po- 
etry. 

M: de la Motte has fome fine remarks on the fubje&t of Fables, 
at the beginning of his Fables nouvelles, dedies au Roi, 1719- 
A Fable, according to this polite writer, is a little epic poem ; 
differing in nothing from the great one, but in extent, and in 
that, being lef confined as to the choice of its perfons, it may 
take in all forts at pleafure, as gods, men, beafts, or genii ; 
or even, if occafion be, create perfons, 7. e pe fonify virtues, 
vices, rivers, trees, &c. Thus M. de la Motte very happily 
introduces virtue, talent, and reputation, as perfons making 
a voyage together. 

That author fuggefts two reafons why Fables have pleafed in all 
ages and places. “The firft is, that felf-love is fpared in the 
inftru@ion. The fecond, that the mind is exercifed by the 
allegory. Men do not love direct precepts ; too proud to con- 
defcend to thofe philofophers who feem to command what they 
each, they will needs be inftru@ed in a more humble man- 
ner: and they would never amend, if they thought, that to 
amend were to obey. Add, that there is a fort of activity in 
the mind, which muft be humoured. It pleafes itfelf in a pe- 
netration, which difcovers more than is fhewn; and in appre- 
hending what was hid under a veil, fancies itfelf in fome 
meafure the author of it. The Fable muft always imply or 
convey fome truth : in other works, delight alone may fuf- 
fice; but the Fable muft inftruct. Its effence is to be a fym- 
bol, and of confequence to fignify fomewhat more than is ex- 
preffed by the letter. This truth fhould for the gehevality be 
a moral one; and a feries of fictions conceived and compofed 
in this view, would form a fyftem of morality preferable to any 
more direct and methodical treatife : Accordingly, Socrates, 
we are told, had adefign to compofe a courfe of morality in 
this way. The truth fhould be concealed under the allegory | 


° 


and in ftri€tnefs, it ought not to be explained either at the be- 
ginning or end. 
The truth, or idea intended, fhould arife up in the reader’s 
mind from the Fable itfelf. However, for the conveniency of the 
‘Tefs difcerning readers, it may be a good way to point out the 
truth or moral in precifer terms. In this cafe, to have the 
ral at the end of the Fable, feems much better than at the 
aning : The mind is apt ‘to be foreftalled in the latter cafe ; 
ry the key all along with me, fo that there is no room to 
fe my mind, in finding any thing myfelf. 


image, M. de la Motte obferves, muft be juft, and ex- 
fs the thing intended, directly and without any equivocation : 


Di 
Tt mutt be one, that is, all the parts muft be vilibly acceflory 
to one principal end ; and it muft be natural, that is, founded 
on nature, or at leaft opinion. 
The writers of Fables ave not many. If there were any be- 
fore /Efop, his fuccefs has quite effaced their memory ; and 
even occafioned all the good things of that kind to be aferibed 
tohim. His life, as wrote by Planudes, is itfelf a thorough 
It muft be owned to be very happily imagined, to make 
the inventor of Fables a flave, and his matter a philofopher. 
‘The flave has his mafter’s pride and ill humour to ¢ eal withal, 
out. His leffons were all contained in the Fables them- 


Fable. 


y allowed among the learned, that though the 
rand invention of the Fables be AXfop’s, the turn and 
reffion is not. The Greek-is of Planudes, and bad Greek 
it is, in the judgment of F, Vavafor, de Ludicra Did. 
Some authors will have Socrates the author of the Fables of 
f&f{op; others attribute them to Solomon; and others to 
Homer. 
Phzdrus was once a flave too, and afterwards a freed-man ; 
but he had the advantage over Aifop in education. He is only | 
t s he tranflates and copies. Though his Fables be | 
i 
| 


; fhort, yet is he prolix, compared to his author, His 
is always florid, his defcriptions concife, and his 
He frequently adds graces never dreamt of 
inventor ; and every where enriches the fimplicity of j 
, in the moft delicate manner, fs 
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Pilpay, another fabulift, governed Indoftan a long time under 
a powerful emperor: but he was not the lefS a flave ; for the 
prime minifters of fuch princes are always more fo than their 
meaneft fubje&ts. Pilpay comprized all his politicks in his Fables; 
and accordingly his work long continued the book of ftate, or 
the difcipline of Indoftan. It was tranflated into Perfian and 
Arabic, and fince into the European languages. His Fables, 
M. de la Motte obferves, are rather famous than good: but he 
is 2n inventor, and the merit of invention will always compen- 
fate for a great many faults. His Fudles are often wild, and 
artlefs ; and the collection is a fort of romantic aflemblage of men 
and genii, compofed, inits kind, like Cyrus or Orlando ;,where 
the adventures are continually thwarting and clafhing with each 
other, 
We fay nothing of the Fables of Gabrias, or Babrias, Avienus, 
Abftemius, &c. 
Among the moderns, we have none that deferve to be feen in 
the company above mentioned, except, perhaps, Meff. de la 
Fontaine, and de la Motte. The firft of whom has picked 
out all the beft things in Alfop, Phéedrus, and Pilpay, and given 
them a-new in French with a delicacy and fimplicity peculiar to 
himfelf ; and which, in the judgment of his countrymen, fets 
him even above Phedrus. 
The latter, rather than take up with what de la Fontaine had 
left, chofe to be an inventor himfelf. He has fucceeded. His 
Fables are many of them very happy, though fome think them 
too full of thought and reafoning. His verfification is infinitely 
more correct than that of la Fontaine ; and more fuitable to 
the fubject than that of le Noble. 


Fas é, isalfo ufed for the plot of an epic, or dramatic poem ; or 


the action which makes the fubject of fuch poem, or romance. 
The Fable, according to Ariftotle, is the principal part, and as 
it were the foul of a poem. It mutt be confidered as the firft 
foundation of the compofition ; or the principle, which gives life 
and motion-to all the parts. —In this fenfe, the Fable is defined 
“¢ A difcourfe invented with art, to form the manners by in- 
“¢ ftruGtions difeuifed under the allegory of an action.” 
The epic Fable, according to Boffu, is confined to the rational 
kind, i. e. the actors and perfons are to" be gods and men. 
And yet it admits of a great deal of latitude; it may be ei- 
ther grave, illuftrious, and important ; or low, and popular 5 
either whole, or defective; in verfe, or in profe ; much epifo- 
dified, or plain and brief; rehearfed by an author, or reprefented 
by aétors on the fcene: all which are only fo many circum- 
ftances, which do not maké any alteration in the nature and 
eflence of the Fable. 
The charaéters that fpecify the epic Fable are thefe: r. It is ra- 
tional and probable; it imitates a whole, and an important ac- 
tion ; and it islong, and related in verfe. None of which pro- 
perties affe&t the nature of the Fable; or make it lefs a Fable 
than thofe of AXfop. 
The Fable, according to Ariftotle, confifts of two effential parts, 
viz. truth, as its foundation ; and fiction, which difguifes the 
truth, and gives it the form of Fable. The truth is the point 
of morality intended to be inculeated; the fition is the action, 
or words the inftruétion is covered under. 
To make a plot or Fable; the firft thing, according to the 
great critic juft mentioned, is to pitch on fome moral inftruc- 
tion to be exemplified. 
E. gr. 1 would exhort two brothers, or other perfons, who 
have fome common intereft, to live in amity, in order to pre- 
ferve it. ‘This isthe end of the Fable, and the firft thing i have 
in view. In order to this, I endeavour to imprefs this maxim 
on their minds, that ‘¢ ill underftanding ruins families, and all 
“ kinds of fociety.” This maxim is the moral, or truth which 
is to be the ground of the Fable: which moral truth is now to be 
reduced into aétion; and a general action is to be framed from 
feveral fingle, and real aétions of fuch as were ruined by ill un- 
derftanding. 
Thus, ¢. gr. I fay, that certain perfons united together for the 
prefervation of fomething that belonged to them in common, 
coming to difagree ; their divifion left them open to an enemy, 
who ruined them.—Suchis the firftplan of a Fable. The aétion 
prefented by this narration has four conditions: It is univerfal, 
imitated, feigned, and containsa moral truth under an allegory. 
The names given to the feveral perfons, begin to fpecify the 
Fable. FEfop ufes thofe of brutes. Two dogs, fays he, ap- 
pointed to watcha flock, fallout, fight and leave all open to 
the wolf, who carries off what he pleafes. 
If you would have the aétion more fingular, and render the Fable 
rational, take the names of men, Pridamant and Orontes, bro- 
thers by a fecond venter, were left very rich by their father’s 
will : but difagrecing about the partition of their effects, they en- 
raged themfelves fo faragainft each other, that they took no care 
of their common intereft, againft Clitander, their eldeft brother 
by the firft venter 5 which laft, artfully inflaming their quarrel, 
and feigning he had no view but to fome moderate augmentation, 
which might be made him without prefling them 5 he, in the 
mean time, gets the judges on his fide and the other perfons 
intrufted with the affair, procures the will to be annulled, and 
becomes 
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becomes entitled to the whole eftate which the brothers were 
at variance about. 
Now, this Fable is rational ; but the names being feigned, as 
well as the things, and, befides, the perfons being only of a 
private rank, it is neither epic, nor tragic. ' However, it may 
be employed in comedy : it being a rule laid down by Ariftotle, 
that epic and tragic poets only invent things ; but comic poets 
invent both names and things. 
To accommodate this comic Fable more to the mode, and 
tafte of the town, fome Dorinda muft be imagined to have 
been promifed to Clitander ; but her father, finding him dif- 
inherited by the will, changes his refolution, and will have her 
marry one of the rich, fenfeles, younger brothers, whom fhe 
defpifed, &c, 
But to return. A fition may be fo difguifed with the truth of 
hiftory, that there fhall not appear to be any fiction at all. To 
effect this, the poet looks back into hiftory, for the names of 
fome perfons to whom the feigned aétion either really or pro- 
ably did happen; and relates it under thofe known names, 
with circumftances which do not change any thing of the 
ground of the Fuble, . ‘ 
‘Thus, in the war of 1302, between king Philip the fair, and 
the Flemith: The French army was under the command of 
Robert earl of Artois, as general, and Ralph de Nefle, his 
conftable. Being in the plain of Courtray, in fight of the 
enemy, the conftable was cf opinion it were ealy to ftarve 
them 5 and that it was not worth while to hazard fo many of 
the nobles, againit a bafe and defperate populace. This advice 
the earl rejected with {corn, taxing the conftable with cow- 
ardice and infidelity, Tt fhall be feen, anfwers the conftable, 
which of us two is the braveft, and the moft faithful ; and 
clapping {purs to'his horfe, he led the whole French cavalry 
Precipitately to the charge. This precipitation, with the duft 
they raifed, prevented their feeing a large deep ditch, behind 
which the Flemith were pofted. The cavalry therefore plung- 
ing into it, perifhed miferably ; and the infantry, aftonifhed 
with the lof, let themfelves be cut in pieces by the enemy. 
‘Thus may fi&tion be made to confift with truth. 
As fer the Fable, it matters but little, whether the perfons be 
called dogs ; or Orontes and Pridamant ; or Robert of Artois, 
and Ralph de Nefle; or Achilles and Agamemnon. 
The epic Fable we fhall now Propofe in its juft extent, under 
thefe two names, laft mentioned. Tt is too fhort for the epo- 
pea, in the two preceding ones. We chufe the Fable of the 
Hliad, as being the fineft plan of an epic poem in the world, 
and at the fame time the moft ufeful fyftem of the precepts of 
the art ; it being hence that Ariftotle was furnifhed with all his 
Teflexions. 
In every difcrete undertaking, the end is the firft thing pro- 
poled ; and by this the whole work and all its parts are regu- 
dated: Confequently, the defign of the epopea being to form 
the manners, it is with this firft view that the poet mutt begin. 
Now, the philofopher dwelling on virtues and vices in general, 
the inftructions he gives, ferve equally for all {tates and all 
ages ; but the poct has a more immediate regard to his coun- 
trymen, and the preffing occafions of his fellow citizens. On this 
view it is that he chufes his moral, which he is to infinuate 
into the people, by accommodating himfelf to their peculiar 
cultoms, genius, and inclinations. See how Homer has ac- 
quitted himfelf of all this. 
He faw the Greeks, for whom he wrote, divided into as many 
fates as cities ; cach whereof was a body apart, and had its 
government independent of the reft. Yet were thefe differ- 
ent ftates frequently obliged to unite into one body againft 
their common enemies. Here ‘then were two forts of go- 
vernment, too different to be commodioufly treated in one 
poem : the poet accordingly had recourfe to two Fables ; the one 
for all Greece, confidered as confederated together, only con- 
Sifting of independent parts; the other, for each particular 
ftate, fuch as they are in time of peace, and without the firft 
relation. The firft is the fubjeét of the Iliad, the fecond of the 
Ody flee. 
For the firft kind of government, all experience agrees, that 
the only thing which can render it happy, and its defign fuc- 
cefsful, is a good underftanding, and due fubordination among 
the feveral chiefs that compofe it ; and that mifunderftandings, 
a défire of fway, are the inevitable bane of fuch confede- 
racies. The beft inftruétion therefore that could be given them, 
was to fet before their eyes the deftru@ion of the people, and 
even of the princes themfelves, through the ambition and dif- 
cord of thefe latter. Homer therefore, for the ground or moral 
ot his Fable, chofe this great truth, That the mifunderftandings 
of princes ruin their ftates. «6 I fing, fays he, the wrath of 
“* Achilles, fo fatal to the Greeks, and which deftroyed fo 
** many heroes, occafioned by a difagreement between king 
«< Agamemnon and that prince.” 
To enforce this truth, he reprefents divers confederate ftates 
firft at variance, and unprofperous ; then Teconciled, and vic- 
torious. All which he thus includes in one univerfal aétion. 
Several independent princes league againft a common enemy : 
He whom they chufe as their leader, affronts the braveft of 
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all the confederacy ; upon which the offended prince withs 
draws, and refufes any longer to fight for the common caufe, 
This mifunderftanding gives the enemy fo much advantage, 
that the confederates are ready to relinquith the enterprize. 
The difaffected perfon himfelf becomes a fharer in the calamities 
of his allies; one of his chief friends and favourites being killed 
by the chief of the enemies, Thus, both parties, grown wife 
at their own cofts, are reconciled. Upon which the valiant 
prince again Joining in the war, turns the {cale'to his own party, 
and kills the enemy’s chief. 
Such is the firt general plan of the poem. To render this pro- 
bable and more interefting, circumftances of time, place, per- 
fons, &c. are to be added ; that is, the poet looks into hiitory, 
or tradition, for perfons, to whom {uch aétions may with truth 
or probability be attributed. 
He pitches on the fieze of Troy, and fuppofes the ation to 
have paffed there. The brave, cholerick charaéter he calls 
Achilles ; the general is Agamemnon ; the chief of the enemies, 
He@tor, & To infinuate himfelf unto his readers, he ac- 
commodates himfelf to their manners, genius, views, €¥c, 
and, to render his Fable the more interefting, makes his chief 
perfons, and thofe who remained at length victorious, to be 
Greeks, the fathers of thofe very people. The courfe of the 
work is filled up, and extended with other ufeful leffons and 
inftru@ions, 
That the epopea in all its glory is {till juftly and ftrily a mere 
Fable, in the fame fenfe as the fictions of /Efop are; is thewn 
by F. Boflu, in a parallel between the Fable of the Iliad, and 
that of Aifop already mentioned. The moral inftruétion is vi- 
fibly the fame in both: So is the fition, All the difference lies 
in the names and qualities of the perfons, 
Homer’s are kings; he calls them Achilles, Patroclus, €¥c, 
and the general good to be preferved, he calls the Greeks; 
fEfop, after this manner, gives his perfons the names of beafts, 
The dogs are confederated, the wolf is their enemy; and what 
Homer calls the Greeks, /Efop calls fheep. One fays, that 
while the confederate princes are at variance, Hector rufhes on 
the Greeks, and makes them pay dear for the folly of their 
fovereigns (delirant reges, pleCluntur Achivi :) But that the 
allies, brought by misfortunes to themfelyes again, reunite, re- 
pulfe Heétor; and killhim. The other, that while the dogs 
are together by the ears, the wolf falls on the fheep ; and that 
the dogs, feeing the hayock he makes, join together, drive 
him away, and kill him, 
The two Fables were capable of a ftill nearer refemblance, 
Homer has extended his by long fpeeches, deferiptions, com- 
parifons, and particular actions ; and that of ZEfop might be am= 
plified after the like manner, without corrupting or altering 
it, 
There needs only to relate what caufe fet the dogs at variance, 
and fhew the rife of the fatal wrath in all its circumftances 3 
to make fine defcriptions of the plain wherein the theep fed, 
and of fome neighbouring wood, where the wolf was fheltered : 
To give this enemy whelps. to rear; make them follow their 
fire in fearch of prey; and defcribe the carnage they made 
at divers expeditions. Nor would the genealogy of the he- 
toes be forgotten: The wolf thould boaft himfelf a defcend- 
ant of Lycaon ; and one of the dogs be fprung in a direét line 
from Canicula, Which laft would be the proper hero of the 
poem, as being hot, and apt to be enraged. He would re- 
prefent the perfon of Achilles to admiration ; and the folly of 
fome Ajax his coufin, would afford a good proof of fo divine 
an extraction. Nothing more were required to engage hea= 
ven in the caufe, and divide the gods ; which, no doubt, have 
as much right in A®fop’s republic, as in the ftates of Homer, 
Witnefs Jupiter taking care to give a king to the nation of the 
frogs, 
The reader has here field enough for an epopea ; if he have any 
thing of fancy and expreflion, and do but take care to Tepeaty 
as often as Homer does, 
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FABRICK *, the ftru@ure, or conftru€tion of any thing, 


particularly of a building. 

* The word is formed of the Latin Sabricay which originally 

fignifies a {mith’s fhop, or forge. 

In Italy, the word Fubrick is applied to any confiderable build- 
ing: In France it rather fignifies the manner of building, 
are lands given towards the maintenan ey re- 
building, or ir of cathedrals, or other churches ; mentioned 
in the aét ef oblivion, 12 Car. II, cap. 8, 
Tn antient time almoft every one gave by his will more or 
lefS to the Fubrick of the cathedral, or parith-church where he 
lived. 


FABULOUS, denotes fomething that has a relation to fable, 


Varro divides the duration of the world into two earlier ates, or 
periods. The firft, adyaev, the obfcure or dark, including alt 
the time before the deluge: for the heathens had fome faint 
idea of a deluge, and a fort of tradition founded thereon; but 
knew nothing of what had pafled before. 
The fecond period he Calls MuSiner, fabuleus age, including 
the time from the deluge to the firft olympiad ; and making 
accord- 


| 
ording to Petavius, 1552 years; or to the deftruction of | 


ac | 
08. after 


‘Troy, which was 1164 years after the deluges.or 3 
the delivery: from Egypt. 
"This Period is called fometimes Fa 5, and fometimes he- 
The firft on account of the fables wherein the hiftory 
The fecond, from the 
ign to have 


roic: 
and learning of thofe ages are veiled : 
heroes, or fons of the gods, whom the poets fei 
lived in thofe days. 


Thefe 
abolifhed: ‘The emulation which was at firft between them, 
growing to fuch a height, that in Juftinian’s time they came to 
blows about it. 

‘FAC TITIOUS fignihes any thing made by art ; in oppofition 
to what is the produce of nature, 
Diftilled waters are factitious 
Cinnabar is diyided into natural and faéfitious. 


FAC 


Fa@tions, with their liveries and badges, were at length 


See WATER. 


iquors. 
See CrNn- 


NABAR. 


f 12 ‘fac «ft fide which a body prefents to the 
FACE, the furface, ‘or’ firft fide which a body pretents’ to id 3 a AT, oes sertanei 


eye. SeeSuRFACE. « 

We fay, the Face of the earth, of the waters, 

have feveral Faces. 

A die, or cube, has fix Faces. 
Face, is particularly ufed for the vil 
ly of aman; as being in him the only 

ordinarily appears to the eye. 
k The Latins call it facies, vultus, 05, &c. 
| ty obfervable in mens Faces, voicess 
es a noble argument of a providence. 
is called the image of the foul, as being the 
al organs of fenfe ; and the place where the 
i ideas, emotions, of the foul are chiefly fet to view. 
} Pride and difdain are fhewn in the eye-brows, modefty on 
the cheeks, majefty in the forehead, &'c. It is the Face which 
fhews the fex, age, temperament, health, or difeafe, &c. 
hh The Face, confidered as the index of, the paffions, habits, Bic. 
of the perfon, makes the fubject of phyfiognomy. 
Anatomifts ufually divide the Face into two parts, the upper, 
| and lower: The upper is the front, 
includes the eyes, nofe, ears, mouth, and chin. See each part 
skp defcribed under its refpective article. 
Face, or FACADE, is fometimes ufed for the front of a build- 


e of an animal, and efpeci- 
part of the body that 


and hand- 


feat of the princi 


ing 5 
the fide it prefents to a ftreet, garden, court, Sc. And fome- 
times for any fide oppofite to the eye. 

Face, Facra, or Fascia, in archite@ture, denotes a flat 

! member, having a confiderable breadth and but a fmall pro- 

jectu 
) Such are the bands of an archdrave, larmier, Ge. 

Face of a ftone, is the furface or plain part, which is to lie in the 

front of the work.—The Face is eafily known when the ftone 

is feapled, as being always oppofite to the back; and the back 


going rough as it comes from the quarry. 
| ‘The workmen generally chufe to make one of thofe fides the 
Ey which when in the quarry lay perpendicular to the 
horizon; and confequently the breaking, and not the cleaving 
way of the ftone. 
Faces of a baftion, are the two foremoft fides, reaching from 
the flanks to the point of the baftion, where they meet. 
; Thefe are commonly the firft undermined, by reafon they 
met tb reach fartheft out, and are the leaft flanked, and therefore 


MY weakeft. They are reprefented by the lines BC, and SC, 

7 Tab. Fortif. fig. 1. 

Face of a@ place, -denotes the interval between the points of 

f two neighbouring baftions, containing the curtain, the two 

{ Aa flanks, and the two Faces of the baftions that look towards one 

i another. 

} This is otherwife called the tenaille of the place. 

Face prolonged, in fortification, is that part of a line of defence 
rafant, which is between the angle of the epaule, or fhoulder of 
a baftion and the curtain’: or the line of a defence rafant di- 

! minifhed by the Face of the baftion. 

Facer, in aftrology, is ufed for the third part of afign. Each 
fign is fuppofed to be divided into three Faces: The ten 
firtt degrees compofe the firft Face; the ten following ones 

the fecond ; and the laft ten the third. Venus is in the third 

| Face of Taurus, that is, in the laft ten degrees thereof, See 
» SIGN. 

FACET, or Facerre, a little face, or fide of a body cut 
into a great number of F 

; Multiplying glafies are cut in Facets, or Facet-wifé. Diamonds 

e are alfo cut in Facets, or tables. 

5 FACIA, in architeGure. See the article Fascras 

FACIES Hippocratica, in medicine, is when the noftrils are 
fharp, the eyes hollow, the temples low, the tips of the ears 
contraéted, the forehead dry and wrinkled, and the complexion 
pale or livid. 

"The Facies Hippocratica is chiefly obferved toward the period 
of phthifes, and other confumptions : And is held a fure pro- 
gnoftic of death. 

FACTION, a cabal, or party, formed in a ftate to difturb 
the public repofe. 

The moft celebrated. Fadtions are that of the Guelphs and Gi- 
belins, who kept Italy in alarm for many ages ; and with us that 
of the Whigs and Tories. 

Facrion was originally an appellation given the divers troops, 
or companies of combatants in the games of the Circus: See 
Circus. 

Of thefe there were four, viz. the green Faéfion, the blue Fac- 
tion, the red Faéfion, and the white Fadtion, 


Sa Polyhedrons |F ACT O R, in.commerce, an agent, or perfon who aéts, and 


negotiates for a merchant, by commiffion ; called alfo com- 
miffioner,, and .on fome occafions broker, and throughout the 
Levant, coagis. 
Foétors are either charged with the buying, or the felling of 
goods 5 or with both. 
Thofe of the firft kind are ufually eftablifhed in places of con- 
fiderable manufaétories, of cities of great trade. Their of- 
fice is to buy up commodities for merchants refiding elfe- 
wheres to fee them packed, and fend them to the perfons jor 
whom they were bought. 


Facrors of fale, are ufually fixed in places where there is a great 


vent, To thefe, merchants and manufacturers fend their goods 
to be fold for them according to the price, and other conditions 
expreffed in the orders deliver’d them, 

The wages, or allowances for felling, are ufually clear ofall ex- 
pences of carriage, exchange, remittances, &e. excepting poft- 
age of letters, which are never put to account, 


or forehead; the lower} Facrors, in arithmetic, isa name given to the two numbers 


which are multiplied into one another ;) that is, the multipli- 
cand and multiplier: fo called by reafon they are to facere pro- 
ductum, make or conftitute the product. 


or the fide on which the chief entrance is: As alfo for FACTORAGE, 


The Faéforage, or wages, called alfo commiffion, is differ- 
ent, at different places, and for different voyages : At a medi~ 
um it may be fixed at about three per cent. of the value of the 
goods bought ; befide the charge of package, which is paid 
over and above. 

At Virginia, Barbadoes and Jamaica, the Faétorage is from 
three to five per cent. and the like throughout the ereateft 
part of the Weft-Indies. In Italy it is two and a half. In 
Holland one and a half. In Spain, Portugal, France, &e. 
it is two per cent. 


FACTORY, a place where a confiderable number of fac- 


tors refide, to negotiate and officiate for their mafters or 
principals. 
The term is chiefly uféd in {peaking of the Eaft-Indies, and 
other parts of Afia, whither the European nations fend their 
fhips every year, and where they keep factors to buy the com- 
modities of the country, and fell thofe brought from Europe. 
The greateft and nobleft Faéory in the world, is that of the 
Englifh at Smyrna, It ufually confifts of 80 or 100 perfons, 
moft of them young gentlemen of the beft families, and fre- 
quently younger fons of peers. It is a fort of feminary of 
merchants. As there is a neceffity for ferving an apprentice~ 
fhip of feven years, to be entitled to trade to the Levant 5 
the cuftom is for perfons of fortune to bind their younger 
fons to fome merchant, who, in confideration of 3 or 400 
pounds fterling, agrees, after the three firft years of their ap- 
prenticefhip are expired, to fend them to Smyrna: where 
they have not only the management of their mafters affairs 
with very plentiful allowances, but are ikewife permitted 
to trade for themfelves; whereby they are enabled to live 
fplendidly the reft_of their apprenticefhip, and at Iength come 
out the beft qualified for bufinefs of any young perfons in the 
world. 

FACTUM, in arithmetic, the product of two quantities mul- 
tiplied by each other. 

FACUL®* in aftronomy, a name given by Scheiner, and 
others a 


after him, to certain fpots on the Sun’s difk, that appear 
brighter, and more lucid than the reft of the body. 


* The word is pure Latin; being a diminutive of fax, torch 3 
and fuppofed to be here applied from their appearing and 
diffipating by turns. 


The Facule or bright fpots differ very confiderably from the 

maculz or dark fpots, both in light, colour, figure, magnitude, 

and duration, 
| Hevelius affuresus, that July the 20", 1634, he obferved a 
Facula that took up a third part of the fun’s diameter. And 
from the obfervations of the fame Hevelius, we learn, that 
the macule frequently change irito Facule; but the Facula 
into maculz rarely, if ever. Some authors even contend that 
all the macule degenerate into Facule, before they quite 
difappear. 
Huygens, however, declares he was never able to difcover any 
Facule ; though the macula occurred to him very frequently. 
All the foundation he could fee for the notion of Facule, he 


faySy Was, that in the darkifh clouds which frequently furround 
the 


FAC 

macule, one fometimes difcerns little points or {parks brightet 
than the reft. 
Many authors, after Kircher and Scheiner, have generally 
reprefented the fun’s body full of bright, fiery fpots, which 
they conceive to be a fort of volcano’s in the body of the 
fun. But Huygens, and others of the lateft and beft obfervers; 
finding that the beft telefcopes difcover nothing of the matter, 
agree to explode the phenomena of Facule. Their caufe, 
thefe authors attribute to the tremulous agitation of the va- 
pours near our earth; the fame as fometimes fhews a little 
unevennefs in the circumference of the fun’s difk, when viewed 
through a telefcope, Striétly then, the Facule are not eruc- 
tations of fire and fame, but refractions of the fun’s rays in 
the rarer exhalations, which being condenfed in the neighbour- 
hood of that fhade, feem to exhibit a light greater than that of 
the fun. See Sun. 

FACULTY, a power, or ability, of performing an aétion. 

The term is much ufed by the antient philofophers, and ftill 
retained in the fchools, to explain the actions of natural bo- 
dies by. 

Pay 9 account for the aét of digeftion, they fuppofe a di- 
geftive Faculty in the ftomach ; to account for motion, they 
Imagine a motive Faculty in the nerves, &c. which is only 
a fubftituting of one name of an unknown phenomenon for 
another. 

Yet this practice of attributing effeGts to their refpedtive vir- 
tues or Faculties, ftill obtains in divers things, which our phi- 
lofophy has not yet afforded us a better account of. Thus, fay 
our medicinal writers, fenna and rhubarb have a purgative Fa- 
culty; barberries a cooling Facully, &c. which amounts juft to 
this, that fenna purges, and barberries cool. 

The human Fueculties are divided into thofe of the foul, and of 
the body. 2 

The Facurries or powers of the foul, are commonly reputed 
two, viz. underftanding, and willing. 

The Facurties of the body are ufually diftinguifhed with regard 
to their feveral fun€tions, into vegetative and animal, 

Under the vegetative Faculty, are comprehended the divers 
fubaltern ones, whereby nutrition and generation are ef- 
fected. 

Under the animal Faculties, are comprehended thofe relating to 
fenfe and motion. 

The vegetative Faculty is fabdivided into nutritive and gene- 
rative; and the nutritive is again fubdivided into natural and 
vital. 

To the firft, belong the funGtions of the lower belly, re- 
lating to the preparation of the food; to the latter, the 
actions of the heart and lungs, wherein life is chiefly con- 
cerned. 

Others fubdivide the vegetative Faculty into attrafive, reten- 
tive, concodtive, and expulfive. 

The animal Faculties being thofe whereby an animal per- 
ceives and moves, become divided into fenfitive and loco- 
motive. 

Facutry is alfo applied in the fchools to the divers parts or 
members of an univerfity, divided according to the arts, or 

{ciences taught, or profeffed therein. 

There are four Faculties in moft univerfities : That of Arts, 
which includes the humanities and philofophy, and is much the 
moft antient, and extenfive : The fecond is that of Theology : 
The third, Medicine: And the fourth, Jurifprudence, or Laws. 
See each under its proper article. 

The degrees in the feveral Faculties in our univerfities are, thofe 
of Bachelor, Mafter, and Doétor. 

The Facuurty is frequently ufed abfolutely, and by way 
of eminence, for that chiefly ftudied and taught in that 
place. 

Thus, the Faculty of London and Montpelier, is Medicine : 
that of Paris, Theology: that of Orleans, Law, &c. 

Facurry, in law, denotes a privilege or fpecial power granted 
to a man by favour, indulgence, and difpenfation, to do that 

which regularly, and by law he cannot: As to eat flefh upon 
days prohibited ; or to marry without banes firft afked. 

The court of Facurtres in England belongs to the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, and his officer is called magifter ad Facultates. His 
power is to grant difpenfations, asto marry, for the fon to fuc- 
ceed his father in his benefice, one to have two or more bene- 
fices incompatible, &c. 

The office where fuch difpenfations are taken out, is alfo called 
the Faculty-office. ; 

FAECAL, or Fxcat matter, aterm ufed by phyficians, parti- 
cularly the French, for the Feces or great excrements of a man, 
7. e, thofe difcharged by ftool. 

The Fecal matter is become famous for a chemical opera- 
tion thereon, by M. Homberg, related at length in the 
Mim. de? Acad. R. An-x711. He had a notion faggetted 
to him, that the Fecal matter, by diftillation, yielded an 
oil clear as water, without any fmell, and which had the pro- 
perty of fixing mercury into fine filver. Upon this, he went 
to work . and becaufe he would have as leudable and pro- 
Vor. [ 


FAINT, or Farnt-Acrion, is as much as 


mifing a fatter as he could, he hired four robuft healthy 
young fellows, whom he fhut up for three months, and 
agreed with them, that they fhould eat nothing but the fineft 
bread, which he fupplied them withal frefh every day, and 
drink the beft Chainpaign wine as long as they would.” After 
a long procefs, and numerous eflays on the excrements they 
made, he at length got the clear, inodorous oil ; but it had 
no effeét at all on mercury, which was the great point aimed 
at. 
However, miffing of what he expected; he fell on fomething 
he never dreamt of, viz. a Phofphorus. The caput mortuum 
of the oil, he found to have a furprizing property of taking fire 
without any motion, or the application of any other fire ; in- 
fomuch, that it might deferve a place in the firft rank of the 
known Phofphori. 

The quantity of a pea of this taken out of the matrafs, and laid 

on a papery or other combuftible matter, begins to fmoke im- 

mediately, and {ets the paper on fite. 

FECES, or Feces, the dregs, fediment, or impurities re- 
maining of a mixt body, after the purer, more volatile and 
fluid have been feparated therefrom by evaporation, diffolution, 
decantation, detivation, or the like. 

Thus we fay the Feces of wine, of oil, &c. Thofe of wines 
are properly called /ees.. Thofe of oil, amurca ; thofe of malt- 
liquors, grounds. 

Faces, in chemiftry, denotes the lees, refute, dirt, mud, im- 
purities, and heterogeneous matters remaining in the alem- 
bic after the diftillation of any body. What remains in the rea 
tort, inftead of Feces, is properly denominated caput mortuum, 
or terra damnata. 

Faces is particularly ufed in medicine, &c. for the grofs, im- 
pure matters found at the bottom of the compofitions and pre« 
parations of either pharmacy. 

Faces is alfo ufed for the excrements of 
ftool. See Excrement. 

FACULA, or Fecuta. See the article Frceuia, 

FETOR, ftench. See the article Forror, 

FAGGOT *, or Facor, in fortification. See Fa SCINE. 

™ Menage derives the word from the Latin 
formed of the Greek Qaxoc. 
culus, a bundle : 
Sagotum, 

Faccor of feal, exprefles the quantity of 120 Ib. weight. 

Facecort, in the times of popery in thefe kingdoms, was a 
badge wore on the fleeve of the upper garment, by fuch as 
had abjured herefy ; being put on after the perfon had car- 
ried a Faggot, by way of penance, to fome appointed place of 
folemnity.—The leaving off this badge was fometimes conftrued 
apoftafy. 

Faccors, among the military men, are inefe@ive perfons, who 
receive no regular pay, nor do any regular duty, but are hired 
occafionally to appear at a mufter, to fill up the companies, 
hide the real deficiencies thereof, and cheat the king of fo much 
pay, which goes into the officers pocket. 


an animal, voided by 


\ Sacottus; which was 
Nicod borrows it from fu/ci- 
Du Cange from the bafe Latin fagatum, and 


FAGONA, in anatomy, a conglomerate gland, called alfo 


thymus. See THymus. 


FAILLIS, in heraldry, a French term, denoting fome failure 


or flaw in an ordinary, as if it were broke, and a fplinter taken 
from it. 


FAILURE, or Fartine, a fpecies of bankruptcy ; popularly 


called breaking, or ftopping payment. 

Seigned Aétion ; 
that is, fuch an aétion, as_though the words of the writ be 
true, yet, for certain caufes, the party has no title to recover 
thereby. 

By which it differs from a falfe action, which is that where the 
words of the writ are falfe. Coke on Littl. fol. 361. 

Yet fometimes the two are confounded. See ACrion. 


FAIR*, a public place, where merchants, traders, and other 


perfons from divers parts meet, on fome fixed day of the year, 
to buy and fell commodities, and to partake of the diverfions 
ufually accompanying fuch affemblies, 

* The Word Fair is formed of the French foire, which fignifies 
the fame thing; And feire fome derive from the Latin forum, 
market; Others from the Latin frie, by reafon Fairs were 
antiently always held in the places where the wake-, or feaits 
of the dedications of churches, called feria, were alfo held. 
The Romans called them xundine. Eric Puteanus has a pretty 
little treatife on the Fairs of the Romans, De nundinis Roma- 
norum, which he calls Nowa Saftorum facula. 

Fairs are either free, or charged with tolls and impofitions. 
The privileges of free Fuirs confit chiefly, 1° In that all 
traders, &c. whether natives, or foreigners, are allowed to 
enter the place, and are under the ro fafeguard and 
protection in coming and returning, they and their agents, 
with their goods, &%. 2° In that the faid perfons, and 
their effets, are exempt from all duties, impolitions, tolls, 
and fervitudes. 3° That merchants in going to, or return- 
ing from the Fair, &c. cannot be arrefted, or their goods 
ftopped, &c.—It is the fovereign alone that has a right, by 
48 his 


FAT 
itis letters patent, to eftablith Fairs, whether free, or fabject 
to duties, and the other ordinary laws and penalcies. 
Several Fairs are held in the open fields, or on he: 
common: 


> 
under tents, booths, and barracks e or th 
purpote: as Sturbridge Pair, & Others in places walled in 
for the purpole ;.and formed into regular ftreets, | f 
for the occafion: as the Fair of St. Laurence at Paris. 
Laftly, others are held inthe open places and ftreets of cities, as 
Bartholomew Fair, Briftol Fair, the Fair of St. Germains, &c. 
Fairs, particularly free Fairs, make a very confiderable ar~ 
ticle in the commerce of Europe, efpecially that of the Me- 
dicerranean or inland parts, as Germany, Ge. where the con- 
tinual paffige and repaffage of veflels is impracticable. 
The molt celebrated Fairs in Europe are thote, 1° of “ranc- 
Sort, held twice a year, in {pring and autumn : the firft com- 
mencing the Sunday before Palm-Sunday, and the other 
on the Sunday before the eighth of September. Each lafts 
fourteen days, or two weeks, the firt of which is called the 
week of acceptance, and the fecond the week of payment. 
They are famous for the fale of all kinds of commodities, 
but particularly the immenfe quantity of curious books, no 
where elfe to be found, and whence. the bookfellers throughout 
all Europe ufed to furnifh themlelves. Before each Faér there 
is a catalogue of all the books to be fold thereat, printed ana 
difperfed, to call together purchafers; though the learned have 
generally complain’d of divers unfair practices therein; as fic- 
titious titles, names of books purely imaginary, Gc. befide grea: 
faults in the names of the authors, and the titles of the real books. 
—2° The Fairs of Leipfick, which are held thrice a year: 
one beginning on the firit of January, another three weeks 
after Eafter; and a third after Michaelmas. They hold 
twelve days apiece, and are at leaft as confiderable as thofe 
of Francfort, 3° The Fairs of Novi, a litle city in the Mi- 
anefe, under the dominion of the republic of Genoa. There 
are four of thefe in the year, commencing on the fecond of 
February, the fecond of May, the firft of Auguft, and fe- 
cond of September. Though the commodities bought and 
fold here be very confiderable; yet, what chiefly contributes 
to render them fo famous, is the vaft concourle of the moft 
confiderable merchants and negociants of the neighbouring 
kingdoms for the tranfacting of affairs, and fettling accounts. 
4° The Fairs of Riga, whereof there are two in the year, 
one in May, and the other in September. » Fhey are much 
frequented by the Englifh, Dutch, and French fhips, as alfo 
by others from all parts of the Baltick. The beft time for the 
le of goods at Riga, is during the Fairs. Since the building 
f the famous city of Peterfburg, thefe Fairs have fuffered 
€ 5° The F of Archangel, during which 
igners have with that city, is managed. Ik 
or fix weeks at moft, commencing from the 
guft. The Mufcovite merchants attend here from 
t vaft empire; and the Englifh, Dutch, French, 
n, arid other fhips in the port of that city, on 
rily amount to three hundred. Bur this 


« 


431} 


this oc 
is no free Fair, 
and importation are very ffri€tly paid, and on a very high 
footing. 6° The Fuir of St. Germain, one of the fuburbs 
commencing on the third of February, and hold- 
ing till Eafter; though it is only free for the firlt fifteen 
days. 7° The Fairs of Lyons, which, Monf. du Chefne, 
in his antiquity of cities, would infinuate, from a paflage in 
abo, were eftablifhed by the Romans: though it is cer- 
tain, the Fairs, as they now ftand, are of a much later date. 


ation, 


There are three in the year, each lafting twenty days, and} 


free for ever. They begin on Eafter Monday; the 26" of 
July; and the firft of December. 8° Fair of Guibray, a 
faburb of the city of Falaife, in the low 
is faid to have been eftablifhed by our William the conqueror, 
in confideration of his being born at Falaife. It commences 


on the 16" of Auguft, and holds fifteen days, free by charter, | 


and longer by cuftom. 9° Fair of Beaucaire, held partly in 
acity of thar name, in Languedoc, and partly in the open 
country, under tents, &¢. It commences on the 22d of 
July, and only holds for three days; yet it is the greateft 
and moft celebrated of all the Fairs in that part of Europe, 
both for the concourle of ftrangers from all parts of the world, 
and for the traffic of all kind of goods: the money returned 
in thefe three days amounting fometimes to above fix millions 
of livres. 

The Fairs of Porto-bello, Yera-Crux, and the Havana, are 
the moft confiderable of all thofe in America. The two firft 
laft as long as the flota and gallions continue in thofe parts; 
and the laft is opened as foon as the flota or gallions arrive 
there upon their return for Spain ; this being the place where 
the two fleets join. 

Farr Pleading. See the article BEAU-PLEADER. 

FAIRY, aterm frequently occurring in antient traditions and 
romances, denoting a kind of genii or imaginary deities, con- 
verfant on earth, and diftinguifhed by abundance of fantaftical 
actions and offices, either good. or evil. 

I 


the reft are:. The duties of exportation] 


et Normandy. It} 
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The Fairies, according to thefe Traditions, area peculiar (pecies 
of divinities, that have but little relation to any of thofe of the 
antient Greeks and Romans; unlefs perhaps tothe. Larve. 
Though others, will not have them ranked among deities 5 buc 
fuppofe them, an intermediate kind beings, neither gods, 
nor angels, nor men, nor devi 
They are of oriental extraction, and feem to haye been in- 
vented by the Perfians and Arabs, whole hiftory and religion 
abound with tales of Fairies. and dragons. The Perfians call 
them Peri, and the Arabs Ginn, having a peculiar country, 
which they fuppofe them to inhabir,. called Ginniftian, and by 
us Fuiry-land-—Our famous countryman Spencer’s mafter- 
work, the Fairy-quesn, is an,-epic poem under the perfons and 
characters of Fairies, 

Naude, in: his Mafcurat, derives the origin of the fables of 

Fairies, from thofe of the Parca of the antients; and fuppofes 

both the one and the other to have been a kind of envoys, ox 

inrerpreters of the will-of heaven to men. But then, by Fui- 
ries this: author means a fort of witches, famed, for foretel- 
ling future events, by means of fome communication with: 
the genii above-mentioned. The filly fuperttitious notions 
of the antients, he obferves, were not/near fo, formidable.as 
ours; mor their hell and furies any thing comparable to our 
devils.. Accordingly, in Jieu of our hags and witches, who 
do nothing but ill, and are employed in the lowelt, and 
bafeft offices, they had a finer fort of goddeffes, called by 

Latin authors a/bas dominas, who. fcarce did any thing but 

good, and took pleafure in noble, and honourable deeds: Such 

were their Lamia, and nymph Egeria, from whom the later 

Fairy queens, Morga, Alcina, Fata Manto of Ariofto, Glo- 

riana of Spencer, and other machines in Englifh and French 

fable, were, no doubt, derived. Some of them are ufually 
made to attend the births of young princes and cavaliers, to 
inform them of their deftiny, as was antiently done by the 

Parc: witmels Hyginus, c. 171, and 174. 

But, with Naude’s leave, the antients were not without witches; 

as wicked as our own; witnels the Canidia of Horace, ad. v. 

& fatyr.1.5.1.i. 10. Nor did the Fairies fucceed the Parcee, 
or even Veneficee of the antients; but rather the Nymphzx ; 
for fuch were Lamia, and Egeria. 

Farry circle, or ring, is a phenomenon pretty frequent in the 
fields, &c. being a kind of round, fuppofed, by the vulgar, 
to be traced by the Fairies in their dances, 

There are two kinds; one of them feven or eight yards- in 
diameter, containing a round bare path, a foot broad, with 
green grafs in the middle: the other of divers fizes; being 
incompaffed with a circumference of graf’, much frefher and 
greener than that in the middle, 

Mr. Jeffop and Mr. Walker, in the Philf. Tranf. afcribe 
them to the lightning; which is confirmed by their’ being 
moft frequently produced after ftorms of that. kind; as well 
as by the colour and brittlenefs of the grafs roots, when firft 
obferved. It is no wonder that lightning, like all other fires, 
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moves round, and burns more in the extremity than the 


middle. 

According to thofe gentlemen, the fecond kind of circle arifes 

originally from the firft; the grafs burnt up by the lightning, 

ufing to grow the more plentifully afterwards. 

Other authors have afferted, that thefe Fairy rings are formed 

by ants; by reafon thofe infects are fometimes found travelling 

in troops therein. See Supplement article Farry Crrcve. 

|FAITH, in philofophy, delief; or that affent which we give 
to a propofition advanced by another, the truth of which we 
do not immediately perceive from our own reafon cr expe- 
rience, but believe it difcovered and known by the other. 
Faith is a judgment or affent of the mind,, the motive whereof 
is not any intrinfic evidence, but the authority or teftimony of 
fome other, who reveals or relates it. 
Hence, as there are two kinds of authorities and teftimonies ; 
the one of God, and the other of man; Faith becomes di- 
{tinguifhed into human and divine. 

Divine Fav u is that founded on the authority of God; or it 
is that affent we give to what is affirmed by God. 
The objects of this Faith are matters of revelation. See RE= 
VELATION. 


Human Fait is that whereby we believe what is told us by 
men, 

The object hereof is matter of human tefteimony and evidence. 
Faith again, may be diftinguifhed into implicit, and fcientific. 
Implicit or blind Fax 8 is that whereby we give our affent to a 
propofition advanced by another, of whofe knowledge and ve+ 
racity we have no certain and evident reafon or proof. This 

is only opinion, under another name, 

Scientifical or fecing Fatt w, is that by which we give our affent 
to a propofition advanced by one who can neither deceive, 
nor be deceived ; which may be properly referred to {cience 
and knowledge. 

Divine Faith, ceteris paribus, is ftronger than human. 
When we are fully convinced that any propofition comes 
from God, Faith becomes affurance, or {cience ; it being an 

ingredient 
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ingredient in our idea of God, that he cai ither deceive 
nor be deceived: But when there is any doubt, whether 
the propofition is declared by God, or whether he has coin- 
manded that we fhould believe fuch a thing; the Faith can be 
no ftronger, or weaker, than the reafons on which it is 
founded : Divine Faith, therefore, may either be ftrong, weak, 
or none at all.—Again, the reafons or motives of believing 
men, may be of {uch weight and force, that being perfe@lly 
underftood, they may equal a mathematical evidence: And 
then the human Fuith is fcarce inferior to the divine ; there 
being, as it were, an equal neceflity of giving our affent on 
each fide. 
Hence it is eafily obferved, that all our Feith or belief has 
its foundation on reafon, which cannot deceive us, if we 
make a due ufe of our liberty, and do not acquiefce, till that 
neceflarily compels us. 
StriGly, and philofophically fpeaking, no man can’ have what 
wecall a divine Faith, except a prophet, to whom God has 
immediately fpoken. 
All our prefent religious Faith is really human, as depending 
on the fecondary teftimony of men; of whofe veracity, how- 
ever, we have the ftrongeft proofs. The prophets, “or thofe 
to whom God immediately revealed his will, believed him, 
for that they knew he could not deceive. We, at this day, 
believe them, or rather their writings, for other reafons, uz. the 
fame which oblige us to believe all well attefted hiftories. 
Farra, in theology, makes the firft of the theological virtues, 
or graces, 
Faith, in this fenfe, is a gift of God, whereby we are led 
to give a firm affent to the truths he has revealed to his 
church: or, Faith is a gift or impreflion, which leads us to 
give our affent to certain things relating to God, his nature, 
attributes, worfhip, &c. the evidence of which things, we 
do not fee and underftand clearly enough, to have given our 
affent on the common footing of reafon, and conviction, 
St. Paul defines Faiih the fubftance or fupport of things hoped 
for, and the evidence of things not feen. —The life of Faith 
confifls in ferving God without knowing him in any fenfible 
ananner. Nicole. 
Befide the two fpecies of Faith, human and divine; the Ro 
manifts make a third, or intermediate kind, called 
Ecclefiaftical Farr, which is the affent orthodox perfons 
give to certain events decided by the church, and enjoined to 
be believed by all. 
As when the church declares that fuch a book contains hereti- 
cal doctrine, that fuch a perfon is in heaven, &c, 
This term, ecclefiaftical Fuith, was firtt introduced by Mr. Pe- 
Tefixe, to diftinguith the Faith whereby we believe matters of 
divine revelation, from that whereby we believe matters of ec- 
clefiaftical determination. 
Gonfeffion of Farr, is a creed or formula containing all thofe ar- 
ticles, the belief whereof is efteemed neceflary to falvation, 
Farr and Homage, in the feudal law. See Feaury. 
FAKIR, or Faquir, a kind of dervife, or Mahometan reli- 
gious, who travels the country, and lives on alms, 

* The word Fakar is Arabic, and fignifies a poor or needy 
perfon. It is formed of the word “Pb, Sukara, to be in 
need, 

D'Herbelot makes Fatir and dervife the fame thing. The 
Turks and Perfians ufe the name dervife for any poor per- 
fon, whether he be fo out of neceflity or choice: And the 
Arabs apply Fasir in the fame fenfé. Whence, in fome 
Mahometan countries, the religious are called dervifes ; and 
in others, particularly throughout the ftates of the great 
Mogul, Fakir. 

The Fatirs fometimes travel fingly, and fometimes in com- 
panies. When they go in companies, they have a fuperior, 
who is diftinguifhed by his habit. ch Fakir bears a horn, 
which he blows at his arrival’ in any place, as alfo at his de- 
parture ; and a kind of feraper or trowel, to ferape the earth 
in the place where he fits or lies down. When they go to- 
gether, they divide their alms equally amongft them; give 
what is left every night to the poor, and never referve any 
thing for the morrow. 

There are alfo a kind of idolatrous Fakirs, who follow much 
the fame trade. D’Herbelot reckons in the Indies eight 
hundred thoufand Mahometan Fakirs; and twelve hundred 
thoufand idolatrous ones: to fay nothing of divers extraor- 
dinary fpecies of Faquirs, particularly penitents, whofe 
mortification and penance confifts in very odd obfervances. 
Some, v. gr. remain night and day, for many years, in cer- 
tain uneafy poftures. Others never ‘fit or lay down to fleep, 
but fuftain themfelves by a rope, hung down for that pur- 
pofe. Others bury themfelves in a ditch, or pit, for nine 
or ten days, without: eating or drinking. “Others keep their 
arms lifted up to heaven, fo long, till they’ cannot let them 
down again, if they would. Others lay fire on their heads, and 
burn the fealp to the very bone. Others roll themfelves naked 
on thorns, Tavernier, &c. 

Another clafS of Fakirs retire unto mofques, live on alms, 
and devote themfelyes to the ftudy of the law, the reading of 
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the Alcoran, to fit themfelves for moulas, or d 
People of quality fometimes aflume the character of 
The famous Aurangzeb himfelf, before he afcended the t 
gave out, that he intended to commence Fakir. 


FALCATED, one of the phates of the planets, popularly 


ealled horned. 

The aftronomers fay the moon, or any planet, is Faleated, 
when the enlightened part appears in form of a fickle, or 
reaping-hook, by the Latins called falx. 

The moon is Felcated, whillt fhe moves from the conjunétion 
to the oppofition, or from new moon to full; from full to: a 
new again, the enlightened part appears gibbous, and the dark 
Falcated. See Moon. 


FALCON *, or Faucony a bird of prey, of the hawk-kind, 


fuperior to all others for courage, docility, gentlenefs, and-no- 
blenef$ of nature. 


* Jo. de Janu, and feveral others, take the name Falcon to 
have been occafioned by its crooked talons, or pounces, which 
refemble a fz/x or fickle. Giraldus derives it @ falcanda, be- 
caufe it flies in a curve. 


The Falcon, or Falcon Gentle, is both for the fift, and ‘the 
lure: Its feet are yellow, its head black, and its back {pot- 
ted. In the choice, obferve that the head be round,” the 
beak. thick and fhort, the neck long, the fhoulders broad, 
thighs long, legs fhort, feet large, the feathers of the wings 
flender, and the pounces black. 
The Falcon is excellent atthe river, brook, and even field 3 
and flies chiefly at the larger game, as wild-goofe, kite, crow, 
heron, crane, pye, fhoveler, és, 
Tt muft be added, that the name Fakcan is teftrained to the fe~ 
male; for as to the male, it is much fmaller, weaker, and 
lef$ courageous than the female, and is denominated a Taffil, 
or Irrecelet. 
As in the courfe of this work, the feveral terms of falconry 
are explained, it may bevhere neceflary to fay fomething in 
the general, of the management and difcipline of the Falcon, 
as being the foundation of the art of falconry, For the reft, 
the reader may have recourfe to the Heads Hawk, and 
Hawkxine. 
When a young Falcon is firft taken, fhe muft be feeled, and 
the feeling at length gradually flackened, that fhe may be 
able to fee what provifions are brought her. Her furniture 
is to be jefles of leather, mailed leafhes, with buttons at the 
end, and bewets, Befide a {mall round ftick hanging in a 
ftring to ftroke her frequently withal ; which, the oftner it 
is done, the fooner and better will fhe be manned: fhe muft 
have two bells on her legs, that fhe may be the more readi- 
ly found, or heard when fhe ftirs, foratches, &c. and a hood 
raifed, and boffed over her eyes. Her food is to be pidgeons, 
larks, and other live birds, of which the is to eat twice or thrice 
a day, and till the be full gorged. When the falconer is about 
tofeed her, he muft hoop and lure, that fhe may know when 
to expect it. Then unhooding her gently; he gives her two 
or three bits, and putting her hood on again, gives her as 
much more ; but takes care fhe be clofe feeled, and after three 
or four days leffens her diet. At going to bed, he fets her on 
a perch by him, that he may awake her often in the night 5 
continuing to do fo till the grow tame and gentle. When 
fhe begins to feed eagerly, he gives her fheep’s heart; and 
now he begins to unhood her by day, but it muft be done 
far from company: feeds her and hoods her again, as be- 
fore, but takes care not to fright her with any thing when’ he 
unhoods her, and, if he can; reclaims her without over- 
watching. The Falcon muft be born continually on the 
fift, till the be thoroughly manned, and induced to feed in 
company: for two or three days give her wafhed meat, and 
then plumage, according as you efteem her foul within; if 
fhe caft, hood her again, and give her nothing till the gleam 
after her cafting: but when fhe has gleamed and caft, give 
her a little hot meat in company ; and towards evening, let 
her plume a hen’s wing, likewife in company: cleanfe the 
feathers of her cafting,, if foul and flimy: if the be clean 
within, give her gentle cafting 3 and when the is well reclaimed, 
manned, and made eager and fharp fet, venture to feed her 
on the lure. 
But three things are to be confidered before your lure be fhew- 
edher. 1° That fhe be bold and familiar in company, and not 
afraid of dogs and horfe 2° Sharp-fet and hungry, having re- 
gard to the hour of morning and evening when you would lure 
her. 3° Clean within, and the lure well garnith’d with meat 
on both fides. When you intend to give her the length of a 
leafe, you muft abfcond yourfelf : fhe muft alfo be unhooded, 
and have a bit or two given her on the lure, as fhe fits on your 
fift. That done, take. the lure from her, and fo hide it that 
fhe may not fee it : when fhe is unfecled, caft the lure fo near 
her, that fhe may catch it within thelength of her leafh; and 
as foon as fhe has {eized it, uf your yoice as falconers do, feed- 
ing her upon the lure on the ground. 
After having lured your Falcon, in the evening give her but 
little meat, and let this luring be fo timely, that you may 
give 
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give her plumage, We. next morning on your fit: when fhe 
has caft and gleamed, give her a litrle beaching of warm meat : 
about noon, tie a creance to her leafe, go into the field, there 
give her a bit or two upon the lure, and unfeel her. If you 
find fhe is fharp-fet, and has eagerly feized on the lure, Jet aman 
hold her, to let her off to the lures then unwind the creance, 
and draw itafter youa good way, and let him who has the bird, 
hold his right hand on the taffel of her hood readily to unhood 
her as foon as you begin to lure; to which if fhe come well, 
ftoop roundly upon ft, and haftily feize it, let her caft two or 
three bits thereon. That done, take her off the lure, 
and deliver her again to the perfon that held her 5 and going fur- 
ther off the lure, feed her as before 5 and fo daily farther and 
farther off the lure. Afterwards, you may jure her in company, 
but do not fright her : and t ving ufed her to the lure on foot, 
do it alfo on horfeback 5 which may be fooner accomplifhed, by 
caufing horfemen to be about you, when you lure her on foot 5 
*tis alfo fooner done, by rewarding her upon the lure on horfe- 
back among horfemen. And when fhe is grown familiar this 
way, let fomebody a-foot hold her, and he that is on horfeback 
muft call, and caft the lure about his head, while the holder 
takes off the hood by the taflel; and if fhe feize eagerly on the 
lure, without fear of a man or horfe, then take off the creance, 
and lure at a greater diftance. Laftly, if you would have her 
Jove dogs as well as the lure, call dogs when you give her 
plumage. 

FALCON, in gunnery: See Faucon: 

FALCON ER, a perfon who brings up, tathes, and makes, 
that is, tutors and manages birds of prey 3 as falcons, hawks, Ge. 
‘The grand feignor ufually keeps fix thoufand Falconers in bis 
fervice. —The French king has a grand Falconer, which is an 
office difmembred from that of great hunt, grand veneur. 
Hiftorians take notice of this poft as early as the year 1250. 
One great bufinefs of the Falconer, is to confider the quality 
and mettle of the birds, to know which to fly early, and which 
Jate. He muft alfo be bufy and cleanly in freeing them of 
lice, nits, and vermin. Every night after flying, he fhould 
give his bird cafting ; nor muft he forget to water her, un- 
Tefs fhe have been bathed. After this, fhe muft be put ina 
warm room, having a perch, with a candle burning by her; 
where fhe is to fit unhooded, that fhe may prune and pick her- 
felf. Next morning fhe fhould be weathered, Se. 

FA LCONET, ingunnery. See Fauconet. 

FA LCONRY®, or Fauconry, the art of taming, manag- 
ing, and tutoring birds of prey, particularly falcons and hawks; 
and employing them with advantage in the purfuit of game: 
called alfo hawking. 

* The word is formed of falco, falcon, or faucon, the bird of 
moft ufe and elteem inthis kind of fport. See FALcon. 
Falconry, as now practifed, was unknown among the Greeks 
and Romans. All their writings do not furnifh fo much as a 
proper name to call itby ; fo far are they from teaching us the 
terms. It is the French language alone, that has particular 
words for all the parts of Falconry and hunting; and from 
them mof of our terms, as well as what we know of the art 

itfelf, are borrowed. 

The writers of reputation on Falconry, are Defparon, Franchiere, 
Tardiffe, Artelouche, Dalagona, Latham, &c. M. de 8. Mar- 
tha has put the principles of the art into fine Latin verfes, in his 
Hieracofophion, five De re accipitraria, libri tres. 

FALDAGE*, an antient privilege which feyeral lords referved 
to themfelves of fetting up fheep-folds, or pens, in any fields 
within their manors, the better to manure them; and this not 
only with their own, but with their tenants fheep. 

* This was alfo termed eta Falde ; and in fome old charters 
Fold-foca ; in fome place a fold-courfe, or freefold. 

FALL, Defcent, in phyfics, the tendency of any heavy body 

towards the center of the earth. 
Galileo firt difcovered the ratio of the acceleration of falling 
bodies, viz. ‘That dividing, the whole time of falling into 
equal parts, the body will fall thrice as far in the fecond 
moment, as in the firft; five times as far in the third; feven 
times in the fourth, €¥c. and fo on in the order of the un- 
even numbers. See ACCELERATION. 

For the caufv of the F ax of bodies, fee GRAVITY. 

For the laws of Faviinc bodies, fee Desc 

Water-Faiw. See the article CATARACT. 

Fatt, is alfo ufed in a moral fenfe: as, the Fall of Adam ; fee 

Oricinau Sin: the Fall of the Roman empire, &e. 
Authors contend, that Plato had a notion of Adam’s Fall, 
which he had learnt from Mofes. Eufeb. De preparat. evangel. 
1. xii. c. rx. quotesa fable from Plato’s Sympof. whercin he thinks 
he finds the whole hiftory allegorically related. 

FALL, in mufic and poetry. See CADENCE 

FALLACY, Farracia, adeception, or falfe appearance, or 
report. 

The Epicureans deny that there isany fuch thingasa Fallacy of the 
fenfes. According to them, all our fenfations, and all our percep- 
tions both of fenfe and phantafy, are true; they add, that 
fenfe itfelf is the firft grand criterion of truth. That the 
fenfes are never deceived, they argue from their being in- 
capable of all ratiocination and remembrance: hence they can 
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neither add, take away, couple, nor disjoin; they can 
therefore, infer, conclude, or invent ; and confequently they 
¢annot deceive by any inference or invention, This the ming 
may do, but not the fenfe; whofe bufinefs is only to appre- 
hend what is prefent, e. gr. colours; not to difcern or diltin- 
guifh between this body and that. But a thing that barely 
apprehends, without pronouncing any thing, cannot deceive. 
Add, that there is nothing to convict our fenfes of falfhood. 
‘The right eye, e gr. cannot convict the left; nor Plato’s 
eyes, thofe of Socrates ; fince the reafons or pretenfions of 
each are equal ; and the pur-blind perfon fees what he fees 
as much as the Lynceus. Nor can a fenfe of one kind convict 
another ; as the fight, the fmell; by reafon their objects are 
different ; and confequently their reports or judgments are not 
of the fame things. ‘Thus again, if [ fee a ftick ftraight when 
out of the water, bat when in it, crooked ; my perception 
is altogether as true in the latter, asin the former cafe, i. e. 
it is as ttue that I have the perception or idea of the 
crooked fick, as of the ftraight one; And this idea is all 
that the fenfe fuggetts, fo that it does not deceive. Laftly, 
reafon cannot fhew our fenfes miftaken, fince all reafoning de- 
pends on previous fenfations; and the fenfes muft firft be true, 
before any reafoning founded thereon can be fo — Thus the 
Epicureans: whofe fyftem is ftrongly confirmed by what we 
have already laid down from Mr. Berkely, concerning the 
ExTEeRNAL world. 
The Cartefians. on the other hand, are continually crying out 
againft the fenfes, as the great fources of all deception. - Every 
thing which our external fenfes prefent us, they fay, fhould be 
fufpected as falfe, or at beft dubious, till our reafon has confirm- 
ed the report. ‘They add, that our fenfes, as being fallacious, 
were never given us by nature, for the difcovery of truth, but 
only to point out what things are convenient, or hurtful to our 
bodies. 

The Peripatetics keep a middle courfe : they hold, that if a 
fenfible object be taken in its common, or generical view, the 
fenfe cannot be deceived about it; for the fight can fee nothing 
but what is vifible, nor can it err in perceiving what is vifible 
quatenus fuch. But they add, that if the object be taken un- 
der its fpecific view, the fenfe may be miftaken about it, viz. 
from a want of the difpofitions neceflary to a juft fenfation, as 
a diforder of the eye, or fomething uncommon in the medium, 


Fartacy, in logic, or /yllogiftic Faunacy, isa captious ar- 
gument, called alfo a fophifm. See SopHism. 
Fallacies either arife from words, or things; the foundation of 
all illufion and Fallacy in words, is ambiguity, which is of two 
kinds, viz, fimple homonymia and amphibology. 
The kinds of Fallacy in things are very numerous, but they 
may be reduced to feven general heads, viz. ignoratio elencht, 
petitio principit, falfa caufa, interrogatio multiplex, limitatio vi- 
tiofa, accidens, & confequens. 


FALLING-ficknefs *. See the article Ep1tepsy. 


* Dr. Tuberville, in the philofophical tranfactions, gives the: hi- 


ftory of a patient much troubled with the Fadling-ficknets, in 
whofe urine he obferved a great number of fhort worms, full of 
legs, and like millepedes. While thefe continued lively, and 
full of motion, the fits returned daily ; but upon prefcribing 
her half an ounce of oxymel helleboratum in tanfy water, the 
worms and the diftemper were both effectually deitroyed. 


FALLOPIAN ‘ues, in anatomy, two duéts arifing from the 
womb, one on each fide of the fundus thereof, and thence ex 
tended to the ovaries; having a confiderabie fhare in the affair 
of conception, 

They are called tube, i. e. trumpets, in refpect of theit form ; 
for that in their rife, or opening into the womb, they are ex- 
ceeding fmall, fo as fcarce to imit a knitting-needle, but in 
their progrefs towards the ovaries they grow much bigger, and 
at length are capable to rec the finger ; from whence they 
contract again, and at the extremity next the ovaries, are ex- 
panded into a fort of foliage, w 
numerable little fibres, bearing fome re’ 
of a trumpet. 

The Fallopian tubes are four or five inches long ; they confift 
of a double membrane, derived from the outer and inner mem~ 
branes of the uterus. The extremity next the ovary, at the 
time of impregnation, at i the whole tube is ex- 
panded, reaches to, and er ie ovary 5 though at other 
times it feems to fall a little fhort of it, and is only flightly tied 
by the fringe to the under-fide of the ova 
The ufe of the tubes, is to convey the feed, or ra 
of women, and other animals, from the tefticles or ov 
to the uterus or womb. See Ovary and Urerus. 
Their inner fubftance is compofed, in good meafure, of rami- 
fications of veins and arteries, which form a kind of icular 
or cavernous body, not unlike that of the clitoris. “This ftruc- 
ture makes them capable of dilatation, and contraction, accord. 
ing to the quantity and ftop of the blood ; and confequently, of 
being, as it were, ereéted, in coitu, and of embracing the ova- 
ry at that time, which in their flate of flaccidity they did not. 
See GeNERATION. 
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They take their denomination, Fallpian, from Gabriel Fallo- 
pius, a Modenefe, who died in 1562, and who is commonly 
reputed their firft obferver of them ; though we find them de- 
fcribed long before him in Rufus ef Ephefus. 

The ova or embryos, are fometimes detained: in the tube Fal- 
hpiang, and cannot make their way into the womb. — Inftances 
of this kind have been frequently met withal in diffections, One 
of the moft remarkable, is that related by Abraham Cyprianus, 
a celebrated phyfician of Amfterdam, in a letter, addrefled to 
Sir Tho. Millington, wherein he defcribes the manner in which 
he drew a foetus, twenty one months old, out of the tuba of 
a woman, who lived and had feveral children after the opera 
tion. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 9. cc, and fig. 11.e¢. 

FALLOW, a colour of a palifh red, like that of a brick. half 
burnt : asa Fallw deer, &e. 

Fariow field, or Fallow ground, is land laid up, or that has 
lain untilled for a confiderable time. 

To Fatiow, is to prepare land by plowing, long’ before it be 
plowed for feed. To do this twice; is to twifallow, and thrice, 
to trifallow. 

FALSE arms, in heraldry, are thofe wherein the fundamental 
rules of the art are not obferved : as if metal be put on metal, 
or colour on colour. See Arms. 

Fause attack, in war, a feigned attack, intended to draw all 
the enemy’s force to one fide, in order to favour a real attack, 
intended in another part. See ArTrack. 

Fause birth. See the Article ABor TION. 

Fatse éraye, in fortification. See FAusseBRAYE. 

Fatse ¢laim, in the foreft laws, is where a man claims more 
than his due, and is amerced or punifhed for the fame. 

Fase conception. See Concer rion. 

Fase diamond, a diamond counterfeited with glafs. 

Faust fiswers a flower which does not feem to produce ‘any 
fruit, as thofe of the hazel, mulberry-tree, Sc. 

A flower of this kind does not arife from any embryo, and 
does not knit; fuch are the male flowers of the melon, cu- 
cumber, Sc. See Frower. 

FALSE imprifonment, is a trefpafs committed againft a man, 
by imprifoning him without lawful caufes 
It is alfo ufed for the writ brought upon this trefpafs. 


Faxsr keel, in a fhip, is a fecond keel, which is fometimes put | 


under the firft, to make the veflel deeper. See Tab. Ship. 
fig. 2. n.54.and n. 118. See alfo the article Kerr. 

Fase money. See the article Money. 

Faxse mujfter, is when fuch men. pafs in review, as are not ac- 
tually lifted as foldiers. See Faccor, &c. 

Faust, or fal/e pofition, in arithmetic. See Postrion. 

Fase propiecies. See PRopHECIES. 

Fatse ribs. See fpurious Ries. 

Fause roof of ahoufe, is that part between the upper rooms and 
the covering. 

Fause weights, &c. See Weicut, &e. 

FALSEHOOD, Faxsiry, in philofophy, an aé& of the 
underftanding, reprefenting a thing otherwife than it is, as to 
its accidents — Or a falfe enunciation, or judgment of any thing : 
as if a perfon fhould judge that the king of Spain is in America. 
The circumftance, as to its accidents, is of abfolute neceflity 
in the definition, inafmuch as a thing cannot be reprefented 
otherwife than it is to effentials ; for in fuch cafe the eflence 
of the thing would not be reprefented: and fince the effence 
is the thing itfelf, it would not be that thing which is reprefent- 
ed, but another. 

There isno Falfefhood in apprehenfion ox fenfation; our ideas 
of fenfe are all juft and true fo far as they go, and all our de- 
lufions arife from our reafonings and conclufions from them. 

Grimen F ALSI, in. the civil law, is a fraudulent fubornation or 

concealment, with defign to darken or hide the truth, and 
make things appear otherwife than they are. 
The crimen Falfi is committed three ways. By words, as when 
a witnefs fwears falfly. By writing, as when a man frames or 
alters fomething, antedates a contract, or the like. And b 
deed, as when he fells by falfe weights and meafures, debafes 
the coin, &c, e 

FALSO judicio, a writ, which lies for falfe judgment, given 
in the county-court, court-baron, or other court, not of record. 

Fatso retorno brevium, a writ, which. lies againft the theriff, 
who has execution of procefs, for making falfe returns of writs. 

FAL, in anatomy, a part of the dura mater, defcending be- 
tween the two hemifpheres of the brain, and feparating the fore- 
‘part from the hinder. 

It is called Falx, 2. e. fickle, by reafon of its curvature, occa- 
fioned by the convexity of the brain. It divides the brain as 
low as the corpus callofum. 

FAMES canina, by the Greeks called Cynodes Orexis, 9. d. 
dog- appetite, is fuch an infatiable hunger, as is not to be fatis- 
fied with eating, but continues even when the ftomach is full. 
This is a cafe much talked of by the antients, and fometimes 
met with amongft us. It may be fuppofed to arife from fharp 
fretting juices in the ftomach, which by. their continual vel- 
lications excite a fenfe like that of hunger, 

Vou. IL 


FAN 
FAMILIA, FAmizy, commonly implies all the fervants be- 
longing to a particular mafter. 
In another fenfe, Family is taken for a portion of land, viz 
fo much as is fufficient to maintain one Family. 
The term hide. is by our writers fometimes rendered a menfe, 
fometimes a Family; and fometimes carucata, ot plough-land ; 
containing as much as one plough and oxen could cultivate ina 
year. See Hipe. ni 
FamIty of curves, is a clafs of curves of different orders of 
kinds 5 all which are defined by the fame indeterminate equa- 
tion; but in a different manner; according to their different 
orders. 
Suppofe;¢. gr. the indeterminate equation, ane Tf 
m=2, ax=y*, If m=3, ax=y. If m4, ax=yt, &e. in 
infinitum. All which curyes are faid to be of the fame Family, 
See Curve. E 
FAN, a machine ufed to raife wind, and cool the air by agitating 
‘it. 
The cuftom which now prevails among the ladies, of wearing 
Frans, was borrowed from the Eaft, where the hot climate ren_ 
ders the ufe of Ans and umbrellas almoft indifpenfable. It is 
not long fince the European women firft began to ufe a kind of 
Fans made of leather; in the fummer-time ; but they are now 
found of neceffity even in winter. 
In the Eaft they chiefly ufe large Fans, made of feathers, to keep 
off the fun and the flies., In Italy and Spain. they have a huge 
fort of fquare Fens, fufpended in the middle of their apart- 
ments, and particularly over the tables: thefe, by a motion at 
fitft given them, and which they retain along time, by reafon 
of their perpendicular fufpenfion, help to cool the air, and drive 
off flies, “ 
Inthe Greek church, a Fan is put into the hands of the deacons 
in the ceremony of their ordination, in allufion to a part of the 
deacon’s office in that church; which is to keep the flies off the 
priefts‘during the celebration of the facrament, — 
Wicquefort, in his tranflation of the embafly of Garcias de Fi- 
gucora, gives the name Fans to a kind of chimneys or yeriti- 
ducts in ufe among the Perfians, to furnifh air, and wind, in- 
to their houfes ; without which the heats would be infupport- 
able. See the defcription thereof in that author, p- 38. 
At prefent what is called a Fun amongft us, and throughout 
the chief part of Europe, is a thin fkin, or piece of paper, taf- 
faty, or other light ftuff, cut femicircularly, and mounted on 
feveral little fticks of wood, ivory, tortoife-fhell, or the like. 
Fans are either made with a double or fingle paper. 
If the paper be fingle, the fticks of the mounting are pafted on 
the leaft ornamental fide ; if double, the fticks, are placed be- 
twixt them. Before they proceed to place the fticks, which 
they call mounting the Fan, the paper is to be plaited in fuch 
manner, as that the plaits may be alternately inward and out- 
ward. 
It is in the middle of each plait, which is ufually about half an 
inch broad, that the flicks are to be pafted ; and thefe again are 
be all joined and riveted together at the other end : they are 
very thin, and fcarce exceed one third of an inch in breadth ; 
and where they are pafted to the paper, are {till narrower, con- 
tinuing thus to the extremity of the paper. The two outer 
ones are bigger and ftronger than the others. The number of 
fticks rarely exceeds twenty-two. The fticks are ufually pro- 
vided by the cabinet-makers or toy-men; the Fam-painters plait 
the papers, paint, and mount them. — 
The common painting is either in colours or gold leaf, applied on 
afilvered ground, both prepared by the gold-beaters. Sometimes 
they paint on a gold ground, but it is rarely ; true gold being 
too dear, and falfe too paltry. To apply the filver leaves on the pa- 
per, they ufe a compofition, which they pretend isa great fecret, 
but which appearsto be no other than gum arabic, fugar-candy, 
and a little honey melted in common water, and mixed with a 
little brandy. This compofition is laid on witha fpunge; then 
laying the filver leaves thereon, and preffing them gently down 
with a linen ball ftuffed with cotton, they catch hold, and 
grow together. When inftead of filver, gold ground is laid, 
the fame method is obferved. 
The ground being well dried, a number of the papers are well 
beaten together on a block, and by this means the filver, or 
gold get a luftre, as if they had been burnifhed. 
FANATICK, a wild, extravagant, vifionary, enthufiaftical 
perfon ; who pretends to revelation and infpiration, and believes 
himfelf poffefled with a divine {pirit. 
Such were the Anabaptifts, Quakers, &e, at their firft rife, 
and fuch are ftill the modern prophets, Muggletonians, &c. 
Weigelius and Behmen, were the leaders of the Fanaticks of 
Germany, and both came out of the {chool of Paracelfus. Wei 
gelius is held the father of the Rofycrucians, 
‘The word is formed of the Latin fanum, aheathen temple; for 
which reafon the Chriftians called all the Gentiles Fanatics, 
And accordingly, the antient chronicles of France cal] Clovis, 
Fanatic and pagan, But the word is yet of higher original. 
Among the heathens themfelves, there were a fort of prophetic 
priefts, called Fanatici ; from whom the denomination fince 
Ae pafied 


FAR 


reft. They i 
temple, -by reafon they lived altogether in temples. Struv. 
tig. Rom. Syut. c. 6. p. 312+ y 

Of this kind, particularly, were the priefts of I 
ther of the gods, of Bellona, and fome others, who were called 
tici. In Gruter, p. 312. n. vii. we have an infcription, 
rein one L. Cornelius Januarius, is called Fanaticus AB 
. SERAPIS: ARAEDEM BELLONE. Andp. 654. 2. vib 


4 their name from the Latin fa- 


of the mo- 


Fanaticus de ede Bellona. i 

What might give oceafion to the appellation of Fanatic 
that they performed their facrifices in a wild, enthufiaftical man- 
ner. — b ket 

FANATIO, in our antient cuftoms, the fawning time, or fence 
month in forefts. See Fences 

FANCY, fee PHanrasy, and IMAGINATION. 

FANTASTICAL colours, are the fame with thofe called 
emphatical colours. See EMPHATICAL colours. 

FAPESMO, in logic, one of the moods of fyllogifms. 

A fyllogifm. in Fapéfins, has its firft propofition an univerfal af- 

firmative, the fecond an univerfal negative, and the third a par- 

ticular negative. 
FAQUIR. | See the article Faxir. ; 
FARCE ®*, was originally a droll, petty fhew, or entertainment, 
exhibited by charletans, and their buffoons, in the open ftreet, 
to gither the croud together. 

* The word is French, and fignifies literally, force-meat or fuffing. 
Tt was applied on this occafion, no doubt, on account of the va- 
riety of jefts, gibes, tricks, Se. wherewith the entertainment 
was interlarded. Some authors derive Farce from the Latin fa- 

; others from the Celtic farce, mockery ; others from the 
Latin farcire, to ftuff. 


4 was, 


At prefent, Farce is of a little more dignity. It is removed 


from the ftreet to the theatre ; and inftead of being performed 
by jack-puddings, to amufe the rabble, is now aéted by our co- 
medians, and become the entertainment of the politeft audi- 
ences. 

*he poets have reformed the wildnefs of the primitive Farces 5 
and brought them to the tafte and manner of comedy. The 
difference between the two on our ftage, is, that the latter 
keeps to nature and probability ; and, in order to that, is con- 
fined to certain laws, unities, &c. preferibed by the antient 
critics. 

The former difallows of all laws, or rather fets them all afide 
on occafion. Its end is purely to pleafe, or to make merry: 
and it fticks at nothing, which may contribute thereto, how- 
ever wild and extravagant. Hence the dialogue is ufually low, 
the perfons of inferior rank, and the fable or action, trivial or 
ridiculous ; and nature, and truth are every where heightened 
and exagerated, to afford the more palpable ridicule. 
FARCIN®, Farcy or Fasuions, a difeafe in horfes, and 
fometimes in oxen, fomewhat of the nature of a fcabies, 
or mange. 
* Gefner derives the word from varices, by changing the v into 
a digamma or fi 


The Farcin is infeCtious, and fpreads like a true plague. Ve- 
getius calls it morbus farcinimefus. It confifts in a corruption 
of the blood, which fhews itfelf in eruptions of hard puftules, 
knots, or ftrings along the veins, and in ulcers, which are not | 
cured without great difficulty, by running hot irons into them. 
— There is a /preading Farcin, which diffufes itfelf over the 
whole body 5 an inner Farcy; a /tringed Farcy, &c. 

The Farcy is ordinarily occafioned by over-heats and colds, 

fometimes by fpur-galling with rufty f{purs, fnaffle-bit, or the 

like ; or by the bite of another horfe, infected with it 5 or if 
in the leg, by cutting, or interfering. 

The Water-Farcin proceeds from a horfe’s feeding on low wa- 

tery grounds, and in pits or holes, where the grafs grows above 

the water ; for the horfe, in picking out the grafs, licks up the 
water, which occafions him to fwell under the belly or chaps. 

The beft cure is by a red-hot iron. 

ARDEL @f land, is, according to fome authors, the fourth, 

according to Noy, only the eighth part of a yard-land. See 

Y ARD-LAND. 

FARDING-Deal, or FanpING-LAND, in our antient cuf- 
toms, fignifies the fourth part of an acre, now called a rood. | 
In the regifter of writs, we have alfo denariata, obolata, foli- 
data, and librata terra*, which mut probably rife in propor- 
tion of quantity from the Parding-deal, as an half-penny, pen- 
ny, fhilling, and pound rife in'value ; on which footing ebslata 
muft be half an acre; denariata, an acre; folidata, twelve 
acres; and /ibrata, twelve {core acres. 

* Yet we find, viginta 
a, and 284, 6. where librata terra fhould feem to be as much 
as yields x: per annum; and centum folidatas terrarum tene- 
mentorum & redituum, fol. 249. a. Others hold cbolata to be 
but half a perch ; and denariata, a perch. 


FARE, a voyage or paflage, or the money paid for pafling by 
water, & 
For the Fares of hackney coachmen, watermen, &c, fee 


CoACHMAN, 


F 
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FAR 


FARINA *, the flower or powder of fome fort o} 
pulfe ground, and fifted from the bran. 


* The word is pure Latin, farina, formed of /: wheat $ 
and far, according to Guichard, comes from the Hebrew “1. 
bar, fignifying the fame thing. 


FARINA feecundans, among naturalifts, is a fine duft prepared 
in the male flowers, or the male parts of flowers of plants ; 
which being afterwards fhed on the female, does the office of a 
fperm or femen, by impregnating the fame. 

The Farina foscundans, called alfo the male-duft, and male- 
feed, is formedand fecreted in,the apices or tops of the ftamina 3 
where, when it becomes mature, and copious enough, burfting 
its capfula, itis’ {plit on the head of the piftil, and thence con- 
veyed to the matrix, or utricle thereof, to foecundify the ova, 
or female feed contained therein. 

This duft, in any one plant, being viewed with a microfcope, 
every particle thereof appears of the fame fize, and figure ; 
but in different plants, the figure, fize, colour, &c. of the duft 
are very different. Some Farina are clear and tranfparent as 
eryftal ; as thofe of the maple, borrage, and hemlock ; others 
are, white and opake, as thofe of henbane, and balfamins ; 
others blue, as thofe of flax; others purple, as of fome tulips 5 
others flefh-coloured, as in fome fpecies of lychnis ; and others 
red, as thofe of the geum. 

It may be obferved, however, that the colour of the Furina 
varies in the fame fpecies, according to the colour of the flower 5 
and even fometimes the /arina of the fame flower is of differ- 
ent colours, as is eafily obferved in the caryopylhlus arvenfis. 
The figures of the divers kinds of Faring are much harder to 
defcribe. The moft general figure is the oval, more or lefs 
fharp at the ends, with one or more channels or furrows run- 
ning length-wife ; fo that through the microfeope they look not 
unlike the {tone of a date, a grain of wheat, a coftee berry, or an 
olive: Such are thofe of the polygonatum, buglcs, briony, tithi- 
mal, Thofe of the melilot are cylinders ; thofe of the panfey, 
are prifms with four irregular fides; thofeof the great confoli- 
da, reprefent two cryftal globules clofely faftened to each other 5 
thofe of the fycamore, reprefent two cylinders placed acrofs ; 
thofe of the jonquille, are in form of a kidney ; thofe of the 
campanulz, paffion-flower, &c. are nearly round, but unequal 
in their furfaces; thofe of caryophyllus fylveftris are round, and 
cut in facets ; thofe of the geranium, and fome other fpecies, 
are round, with a kind of umbilicus, or indenture, as in an 
apple; Bradley fays they are perforated quite through, like 
the bead of a necklace, which we doubt ; thofe of the caltha, co- 
rona folis, &¢. are little globes, fet with prickles, ¢ 
Of thefe Faring, fome are very hard, others foft and eafily 
broke. They all contain a great deal of fulphurous matter, 
more than the other parts ; whence they are very odorous, 
Thofe of the lily are fo full of oil, that they greafe the paper 
they are put in, as ifit had been oiled. ‘The Farine of moft 
aromatic plants fwim in an effential oil, or fort of liquid 
turpentine ; others are involved in a dry refin, as thofe of the 
lycopodium, or mufcus terreftris clavatus. Others, as thofe 
of fumitory, are inclofed in a little, vifcid, mufilaginous mat- 
ter ; and all, in effect, have fomething fo glutinous, that they 
ftick to any thing that touches them, fo that it is difficult to 
feparate the grains from each other. 

Some have imagined, that thefe Farine were only particles of 
wax or refin; but the contrary is eafily proved ; for they nei- 
ther diffolve in water, nor fpirit, nor oils, even when affifted 
with fire. 

Mr. Bradley fuppofes a magnetic virtue lodged in the Farina 
feecundans, or male duft; by means whereof, when depofited 
in the utricle of the female, it draws the nourifhment from the 
other parts of the plant into the ova, or rudiments of the fruit, 
and makes them fwell. ‘The reality of this virtue, he argues 
from the fame being found in wax, which is chiefly or wholly 
gathered hence by the bees. 

Some, againft the great ufe of the Purina feecundans in genera- 
tion, may object, that in flowers which hang downwards, as 
the cyclamen, &c. the Farina feecundans cannot be caft on 
the orifice of the piftil. —To which it may be anfwered, that 
the piftils of fuch flowers, hanging lower than the dufty apices 
which furround them, the glutinous matter, and the velvet 
covering the extremity of the piftil, may be capable of receiv- 
ing and retaining fome of the Farina as it falls ; and without 
any intromiffion of the Farzza, its lodgment on the mouth of 
the piftil, may by virtue of its attractive power fcecundify the 
feed in the uterus. 


= 


libratas terra, vel redditus. Reg. fal. Ve FARM, or Ferm, Firma, in law, fignifies a little country 


mefluage, or diftri€t; containing houfe, and land, with other 
conveniencies ; hired, or taken by leafe, either in writing, or 
by word, under a certain yearly rent. 

This in divers parts is called diverfly : In the north, it is a 
Tack; in Lancafhire, a Fermcholt; in Effex; a Wike, &c. 
In the corrupted Latin, firma fignified a place inclofed, or 
fhut in: whence, in fome provinces, Menage obferves, they 
call cloferie; or clofure, what in others they call Farm. 


Add 


FAS 


Add, that we find docare ad firmam, to fignify to let to farms 
probably on account of the fure hold the tenant here has in 
comparifon of tenants at will. : 
Spelman, and Skinner, however, chufe to derive the word 
Farm, from the Saxon Fearme, or Feorme, that is, vidius, or 
provifion; by reafon the country-people and tenants antiently 
paid their rents in viGtuals, and other neceflaries ; tho’ this was 
afterwards converted into. the payment of a fum of money. 
Whence a Ferm was originally a place that furnithed its owner 
or lord with provifions.. And among the Normans, they ftill di- 
ftinguith between Farms that pay in kind, 7. e. provifions; and 
thofe which pay in money ; calling the former fimply Fermes, 
and the latter blanche Ferme, white Ferm, 
Spelman fhews, that the word Firma antiently fignified not 
only what we now call a Farm, but alfo a feaft, or enter- 
tainment, which the farmer gave the proprietor or landlord, for 
a certain number of days, and at a certain rate, in confideration 
of the lands, &c. he held of him. 
Thus, Farm, in the laws of king Canutus, b 
Lambard, vié?us ; and thus we read of reddere firmam unius noc- 
ts; and, reddebat unam diem de firma; which denote provifion 
for a night, and day ; the rents about the time of the conquelt 
being all referved in provifions: The cuftom whereof is faid to 
have been firft altered under Henry I. 
We alfo fay, to farm duties, impofts, &c. The duty of excife in 
Scotland was farmed, or let to Farm, for 33500 1. per annum, 
FARREA TION, Farreario, in antiquity, the fame 
with confarreation. See CoNFARREA TION. 

FARRIER, a perfon, whofe office is to fhoe horfes, and cure 
them when difeafed, or lame. 

FARTHING, a fmall Englith copper coin, 
fourth of a penny. 
Tt was antiently called Fourthing ; as being a fourth of the inte- 
ger, or penny, 

FASCE, Fafcia, in heraldry. Sce the article Fessr. 

FASCES, in antiquity, axes tied up together with rods, or 
ftaves, and bore before the Roman magiftrates, as a badge 
of their office, and authority. 
Florus, 1. i. c. 5- aflures us, that the ufe of Fafces was in- 
troduced by the elder Tarquin, the fifth king of Rome; and 
that they were then the mark of the fovereign dignity. In af 
ter times, they were bore before the confuls, but by turns only, 
each his day; ne ff ambo Safces haberent duplicatus terror vi- 
derctur. Livy, 1. ii. ce 1, They had each of them twelve, 
bore by fo many ufhers, called Ligtors, See Licror. Dio- 
nyf. Halicarn. 1. iii. c. 84. 
Others will have Romulus 
feribe the nuntber twelve, 
told him his kingdom. 


is rendered by Mr. 


amounting to one 


the author of the inftitution, and a- 

to the number of birds, which fore- 

Others hold, that he borrowed it from 
the Hetrurians; and that the number twelve anfwered to 
the twelve nations of Hetruria, who in creating him king, 
gave him each an officer, to ferve him as LiGtor.  Silius Ita- 
Ticus afcribes their firft invention to a city of Hetruria called 
Vetulonia. 
Thefe Fafees confifted of branches of elm; 
whereof was a fecuris, or ax, the head whereof ftood out be- 
yond the reft. Plutarch relates the reafons of this difpofition, 
Publicola took the ax out of the Fafces, as Plutarch affures us, 
to remove from the people all occafion of terror. After the 
confuls, the pretors aflumed the Fa/ces. Cenforin. De die 
natal. obferves, that the pretors had only two; though Po- 
lybius and Plutarch give them fix, 
Tn the government of the Decemviri, it was the practice, at 
firft, for only one of them to have the Fafees. Afterwards, each 
of them had twelve, in the fame manner as the kings. 

FASCIA, in architeCture, by the workmen called Fac 
Cto, or Face, a broad lift, fillet, or band ; 
architraves, and pedeftals, 
‘The architrave confifts of three Fafcia, or bands; thus 
Vitruvius, as refembling fwaths, called in Latin Fafcia, 
That author admits no Fafcie in the Tufcan and Dorie ar- 
chitrave, 7. e. he makes it all plain, without any divifion, or 
cantoning into parts or Fafcie : But the modern architeats take 
the liberty to differ from him herein. See Zab, Archit, fig. 
28. lit. M. 
In_brick-buildings, 
windows, in the fe 
Fafcia’s or fafcia. 
Thefe are fometimes plain, and fometimes moulded; but the 
moulding is only a cima reverfa, or anOG, at the bottom, 
with two plain courfes of bricks over it; then an aftragal ; and 
laftly a boultine. 

Fascia Jata, in anatomy, a mufcle 
membranofus. See MEMBRANOsUs. 

Fascra, in aftronomy, two rows of bright fpots, obferyed on Ju- 
piter’s body ; appearing like {waths, or belts, i 
The Faftie, or Belts oi Jupiter, are more lucid than the reft of 
his ditk, and are termir ted by parallel lines, They ave fome- 
times broader, and fome imes narrower; nor do they always 
poflefs the fame part of the difk. 


in the middle 


IA, Fa- 
particularly ufed in 


called by 


the juttings out of the bricks, beyond the 
veral ftories, except the higheft, are called 


of the leg; called alfo 


FAST, a fpace of time, 


FAS 


M. Huygens, likewife, obferved a ve 
Mars; but it was darker than the re: 
the middle part thereof. 
FASCIALIS, in anatomy, 
torius. See SARTORIUs. 
FAS CICULUS, in medicine, 


prefs a certain 


ry large kind of Fafera ti 
{t of the difk, and took up 


a mutcle of the leg; called alfo far= 


a term fometimes ufed to ex. 
quantity, or meafure of herbs, 
By Pa/ciculus is meant fo much, as may beheld in thearm w 
bent, and refted on the top of the 
feription by Fafe. 
FASCINATION®, 
craft, fuppofed to oper: 
the tongue, See WircHcrarrT. 
* The word is Latin, formed from the Greek Bacxe 
fignifies the fame, 
Antient writers diftinguith two forts of Fafcination ; one 
formed by looking, or the efficacy of the eye. 
{poke of by Virgil, in his third eclogue : 
efcio, quis teneros oculus mibi fafcinat agnos. 
The fecond by words, and efpecially malignant praifes : Such is 
that mentioned by the fame poet, in his feventh eclogue: 
Aut fi ultra placitum laudarit baccare Srontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro, 
touches on both kinds in his firft book of epiftles : 
Non iftis obliquo oculo mea commoda quifquam 
Limaty non odio obfcuro, mor fugue venenat. 
FASCINES, in fortification, Faggots ; {mall branches of trees, 
or bavins, bound upin bundles, which being mixed with earth, 
ferve to fill up ditches, to fereen the men, make the parapets of 
trenches, &c. See Tad. Fortif. fig. 24. 
Some of them are dipped in melted pitch or tar; and being fet 
on fire, ferve to burn the enemy’s lodgments, or other works. 
A pitched Fa/cine is a foot anda half about: a Fu/cine for de= 
fence, two or three foot. 
In the corrupt Latin, they ufe Fafcenina, 
cinata, to fignify the pales, Fa/cines, 
tient caftles, &c. 
FASHION®*, 
* The word is French, Sagon, which fignifies making. 
FAsHIon is particularly ufed among artificers, for the trouble, 
time, and labour, employed ina piece of work; particularly 
any filver, or gold utenfil, inftrument, toy, or the like, 
Tt is by the Fafbion, that the workmens wages, 
is regulated. We paid fo much a-piece for the Fx 
thefe {poons, exclufive of the matter, or filver. 
ver has fo much a-piece for the Fajbion of the ftu' 
him to weave. 
Fasuion-Pieces, in the fea-la 
form the breadth of a fhi 
moft timbers of the ftern, 
the counters are, 


hen 
hip. Phyficians note it in pre- 


Fasctnatio, denotes a fort of witch- 
ate by the influence either of the eye, or 


7, Which 


per- 
Such is that 


Horace 


Fafcennia, and Faf- 
Sc. ufed to enclofe the an= 


or falary 
afnion of 
That wea- 
ffs we give 


nguage, two pieces of timber which 

ip, at the ftern; and are the out- 

on each fide, except aloft, where 

See STERN. 

wherein a perfon takes little, or no 
food. 

The advantages of Fafting, with reg: 
ordinary inftances of long Faffing, 
STINENCE. 
The Bramins neyer bleed 
lieu thereof. 

Fast, is peculiarly ufed for an abftinen 
gion ; or a {pace of time, 
of food; or at leaf reftr. 
tain hours. 

The ftri&, canonical Faft only allows 
four hours. F, Thomaffin obferves, 
to fup, without dining, i, o, 
that not tillafter noon : Adding, that to dine, though without 
fupping, was a breach of the Fay? The practice of the La- 
tin church, was to fa/t thirty-fix days in the year; which is, 
as it were, the tithe of the year. 
Tertullian wrote an exprefS treatife dz jejuniis, of Fafts; to 
fupport the new laws of Faftings which the Montanifts were 
for impofing. 
The antient catholicks allowed of no obligatory 
Fa/rs, befide that preceding Eafter, fince called 
of which were to forbear eating till the evening. 
The other Fa/ts obferved were only of devotion : 
fourth and fixth Feriz, 7. ¢. Wednefdays, and Fridays. 
This Lent Fa/t was called Station. Befides thefe ‘there were 
occafional Fa/fs, injoined by the bithops, éc. 
In the book of Hermas, called the Paftors the angel tells 
him, the day thou Sofeft, thou thalt take nothing but bread 
and water; and having computed the ufual expences of each 
day; thou fhalt lay afide fo much for the widow, the orphan, 
or the poor, 
In the fame paflage, the Faft is called Sta 
fon who fafted, is enjoined to begin early 
retire to prayer. 
St. Fru@uofus, Fleury tells us, going to fuffer, fome people, 
out of a principle of charity, offered him drink, to fupport 
him; but he refufed it, ing, It is not yet time to break 
Faft; for it was but ten in the morning, and it was Friday, 
Station- 


ard to health, with extra- 
fee under the article Ap- 


their fick, but make them Sef? in 
ice on account of reli- 
wherein the church prohibits the ufe 
ains it to certain kinds, and to cer- 
of one meal in twenty 


that the antient Fa/t was, 
only to take one meal, and 


or commanded 
Lent ; the terms 


Such were the 


tion, and the per- 
in the morning to 


FAS 


Station-day. Which fhews the exactnels of the primitive thri- 
ftians, in this point ; and that drinking was held breaking of Fa/?. 
Some introduced the xerop into Fa/is; that is, the ufe of 
dried fruits for their. meals ; and made a practice of abftaining 
not only from all meats, and wines, but alfo from fucculent 
fruits, for the whole twenty-four hours: and fome reduced 
themfelves to bread and water. But this was more than was 
commanded. 

The practice of Fa/fing is more antient than chriftianity. “The 

Ifraclites fa/ted often, and had their ftated fa/t-days. “The day 

of atonement, which they called Kipparim, was a day of fa/t- 
ing, injoined in Levit, xxiii. 27 égc. Some will have this the 
day St. Paul refers to in Aéfs xxvii. 9. The Jews had likewife 
Fayts, inftituted by precept of the fynagogue : fuch were thofe 
of the fourth, fifth, and tenth of the month, mentioned by 
Zechariah, vii. 3. and viii. 19 
The heathens adopted the fame cuftom, in all probability, from 
the people of God ; though their religion inclined them mote to 
feafting, than to fafting 5 as appears from the long lift of fea/ts, 
enumerated under.the article FEAST. 

Yet they fa/fed in the Eleufinia ; as appears from Arnobius, 
and Clemens Alexand. See Salmafius, p. 150. and Scaliger, 
Poetic. \. i. c. 32- 

The Fa/ts of the Calogeri are fo fevere, that they remain feven 
days without eating at all. For the Fa/?s of the Greeks, fee 
Spon. Voyag. p. ii 
"The Turks are fo fcrupulous on the point of fa/ting, that they 
will not at thofe times fo much as take the fmell of any perfume, 
by the nofe. They hold that odors themfelves break Fa/?. If 
they bathe, it is forbid to put the head under water, for fear of 
{wallowing any of it: and as for women, they are forbid to 
bathe at all on Fu/?-days, for a reafon peculiar to the fex. 

FASTERMANS, or Fastinc-mEN, g.d. homines habentes, 
was ufed in our antient cuftoms, for men of repute, and fub- 
ftance ; or rather for pledges, fureties, or bonds-men, who, ac- 
cording to the Saxon polity, were fa/? bound to anfwer for one 
another’s peaceable behaviour, 

FASTI, in antiquity, the Roman calendar ; wherein the feveral 
days of the year, with their feafts, games, and other ceremo- 
nies, were exprefled, See CALENDAR. 

‘The Romans had their greater, and /e/fer Fa/ti.—The great 
Fafli were called, the Fa/ti of the magiftrates ; and the lefler, 
the Fa/ti calendares. 

The Fastr calendares, which were, what was properly, and pri- 

marily called Fa/fi, are defined by Feftus Pompeius to be books 

containing a defcription of the whole year 5 i. e. ephemerides, 
or diaries, diftinguifhing the feveral kinds of days, Fefti, Pro- 
fefti; Fafti, Nefafti, &c. See Festi, &c. The author 
hereof was Numa, who committed the care and direction of 
the Fa/fi to the Pontifex Maximus; whom the people ufed to 
go and confult on every occafion. This cuftom held till the 
year of Rome 550. when C. Flavius, fecretary of the ponti- 
fices, expofed in the forum a lift of all the days, whereon it 
was lawful to work; which was fo acceptable to the people, 

that they made him Curule Aédile. Liv. 1. ix. c. 46. 

Thefe lefer Fa/ti, or Fofti calendares, were ‘of two kinds: 

urbani, and ruftici.—The Fafli urbani, or Fafti of the city, 

thofe, which obtained, or were obferyed in the city. Some 
will have them thus called, by reafon they were expofed pub- 
lickly in divers parts of the city ; though by the divers inferip- 
tions, or gravings thereof on antique ftones, one would imagine, 
that private perfons had them likewife in their houfes. It was 
thefe Fa/ti urbani Ovid undertook to illuftrate, and comment 
on, in his Libri Fa/forum; whereof we have the fix firft books 
ftill remaining ; the fix laft, if ever they were wrote, being 
loft. Befide Ovid, feveral other authors had undertook the 
fame fubject, particularly L. Cincius Alimentatus, Fulvius 

Nobilior, Mafurius Sabinus, Cornelius Labeo, C. Licinianus, 

and Nifus: Of all whom Macrobius makes mention, in his 

Saturn, and preferves fragments of each; befide a work of one 

Bebius Marcus, entitled, De Fa/lis diebus, quoted by Fulgen- 

tius, De prifco fermone. 

In the greater Fast1, or Fafii of the magiftrates, were ex- 
prefled the feveral featts, with every thing relating to the 
gods, religion, and the magiftrates; the emperors, their 
birth-days, offices, days confecrated to them; and feafts, 
and ceremonies eftablifhed in their honour, or for their 
profperity, &e. 

With a number of fuch circumftances, did flattery, at length, 
fwell the Fa/fi ! whence they became denominated magni, to 
diftinguifh them from the bare calendar, or Fa/ti calendares, 

In the Fasri ru/iici, or country Fa/ti, were exprefled, the feve- 
ral days, feafts, €%c. to be obferved by the country people; 
for as thefe were taken up in tilling the grounds, fewer feafts, 
facrifices, ceremonies, and holidays were injoined them, than 
the inhabitants of cities : and they had alfo fome peculiar ones, 
not obferved at Rome. 

Thofe ruftic Fa/fi contained little more than the ceremo- 

nies of the calends, nones, and ides; the fairs, figns of the 

zodiac, increafe and decreafe of the days; the tutelary 


FAS 


gods of each month, and certain directions for rural work:, to 
be performed each month. 

Fast1, was alfo a chronicle, or regifter of time, wherein the 

feveral years were denoted by the refpective coniuls, with the 
principal events that happened during their confulates: thefe 
were called alfo Fa/ti confulares, or cénfular Fa/ti. 
Onuphrius Panvinius, Pighius, and Janffen d’Almelooven, 
have given us the Fa/ti confularés ; the two firft, with long, 
and learned comments, wherein are expteffed, not only the 
confuls, but alfo the dictators, magiftri equitum, triumphs, 
and ovations. Pighius even adds as manly of the other officers, 
as he could find, viz. preetors, tribunes, ce. D’Almalooyen 
confines himfelf to the confuls alone. 

Fasr1, is ftill applied to the archives, and public records, 
wherein ate kept hiftorical memoirs of public, and remarkable 
things befallen a people. 

In the like fenfe, the martyrology is called the facred Fa/?i of 
the church. 
The jefuit Du Londel has compiled the Fa/i of Louis le 
Grand, &c. 

Fas 1, or dies Fa/ti, alfo denoted court-days. See Day. 

The word Fa/ti, fa/torum, is formed of the yerb fari, to 
{peak ; by reafon, during thofe days the courts were open, 
caufes might be heard, and the praetor was allowed furi, to 
pronounce the three words, do, dico, addico: the other 
days, wherein this was prohibited, were called Ne-fu/ti. 
Thus Ovid : 
Ile Nefattus erit per quem tria verba filentur, 
Faftus erit per quem lege licebit agi. 

Thee dies Faffi were noted in the calendar; by the letter J’. 
Bur obferve, that there were fome days, ex parte Fu/ti 
Fafti, partly Nefa/fi, i.e. juftice might be diftribus 
tain feafons of the day 5 and at others not. Thefe days v 
called intercifi. They were marked in the calendar thus, 
F. P. faftus primo, where juftice might be demanded during 
the firft part of that day. 

FASTIDIUM cibi. See the article NAwsEa. 

FASTIGIUM, in architecture, the fame with pediment. See 
PEDIMENT. 

FAT, in an animal body, a white, oily, fulphurous fubfance, 
collected in little membranous loculi, or cells, in divers parts 
of the-body ; ferving to keep the parts warm, and to {often 
and temper the fharp falts in the mals of blood. 

Phyficians diftinguith two kinds of Fat; the firlt, called in 
Latin piriguedo, and in Englifh, abfolutely, and by way of 
eminence, Fat, is a foft, lax, whitith, or rather yellowifh, 
oily matter, which is eafily melted ; found immediately un- 
der the cutis, inclofed in little bags, called cellule adipofe, 
adhering to the outer furface of a membrane, called adipofa, 
all over the body, except on the forehead, eye-lids, penis, 
and {crotum, 
This Fat is nothing but the oily part of the aliment, or chyle, 
feparated from the arterial blood, by the adipofe glands, 
and carried by peculiar duéts to the membranous cells; 
whence it is tranfmitted again to the blood by the veins. 
Dr. Grew takes it to be a coagulum of the oily parts of the 
blood, made, either by fome of its own faline parts, or by 
the nitrous particles of the air mingled therewith in the lungs; 
which fentiment is confirmed by an experiment of thar 
learned perfon, who made an artificial Fat, by only mixing 
oil of olives with fpirit of nitre for fome days.—And hence 
it is, that divers animal, as rabbits, hares, &¢. grow fat in 
winter, and particularly in fevere frofty weather ; the air then 
abounding moft in nicree Hence alfo it is, that the Fat of 
land-aniraals is much firmer than that of fifhes; the watry ele- 
ment containing lefs nitrous matter than the air. 

In fome fubjects the cellule are fo full and diftended, that the 

Fat is above an inch thick; in others they are almoft flac; 

and in emaciated fubjects, inftead of Fat, we find a fort of 

flaccid tranfparent fubftance; which is nothing but the bare 
membrane ; the cells being all exhaufted. 

A fecond kind of Far, called adeps, /ebum, fevum, and 

fometimes axungia, is whiter, harder, more brittle, and lefs 

eafy to liquify than the former; being found in the cavities of 

the abdomen, omentum, &c. 

The Fat of both kinds ferves as a natural balfam, to preferve 

the body ; and by mixing with, and enveloping the falts 


wherewith the blood and ferum are highly facurated, it keeps 
them from fretting and corroding the paris of the body through 
which they pafs. 
Ic is thought likewife, and not without probability, to make 
aconfiderable part of the nourifhment of our bodies, whence, 
the fate? perfons, falling into an atrophy, gradually lote all 
their Fut, which is always quite expended in fuch cafes, before 
the difeafe becomes fatal. 
Too much Fat is ufually attended with heavinefs, and drow- 
finefs, not only from the unwieldinefs of an overgrown body, 
nor from the {tuffing of the cavities and thorax alone, which 
fometimes obftruéts the expanfion of the diaphragm and 
lungs, and produces a dyfpnia, or an orthopnaa; but it is 
likewife probable, thar the abundance of fatty, or oily ee 
ticles 
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ticles, returned into the blood, and implicating the more fubtle |, Among the antient Romans, the Fathers of three children had 
and active parts, may hinder the neceflary fecretions in the very confiderable privileges allowed them, as fuch, By the law 


brain. of Romulus, a Father had an abfolute and unlimited power over 
The Fat of animals, for the generality, is not reckoned good his children. 

food; as being hard of digeftion, and producing a thick, vilcid Adoptive Fatuer, is he who takes the children of fome other, 
chyle. But it is of good ufe in medicine. and owns them as his own. 

Calves Fat. is used in, pomatums, and unguents ; being refolu-} Putative Faruer, is he who is only the reputed, or fuppofed 
tive, and/ emollient. — That of hogs and boars, has the fame Father ; Jofeph was putaiive Father of our Saviour, 


qualities, and is ftrengthening betides —-Deers grea/e is accounted | Natural Faruer, is he who has illegitimate children. 

good to fortify the nerves againit the rheumatilin, fciatica, gout, | FaTueEr-in-law, isa perfon married to a woman, who has chil- 

and fractures. —Hares greafe, applied externally, promotes di-} dren by a former hufband, &c. 

geftion, and a fuppuration of abfcefles, — That of rabbits, is Faruer, isalfo ufed in theology, for the firft perfon in the Tri- 

nervous and refolutive.—That of. cocks, and hens, refolves and nity. 

foltens indurations.— That of gee/e has, the fame qualities; and] God the Father, is the proper Father of Jefus Chrift ; with 

likewife abateth hamorrhoids, affyages pains in the ear, being] regard to men, he is called heavenly Father. 

applied within the fame ; and opens the belly, being taken in-| Fa THER, is alfo ufed ina figurative fenfe, on divers moral and 

wardly. — Eels fat, is efteemed good again{t the hemorrhoids fpiritual occafions. Thus, it is applied to the patriarchs; as 

and deafnefs ; to take away pits of the fmall-pox, and to make| we fay, Adam was the Father of all mankind ; Abraham the 

the hair grow.— That of the trout, befide its being emollient, is! Father of the faithful, &c. 

faid to be good in difeafes of the anus, and in ulcers of the breatt. In an ecclefiaftical fenfe, Faruers, denote the aatient prelates 
Far, in the fea language, denotes the fame with bread. | and doétors of the church. 


Thus, if the truffing in, or tuck of a thip’s quarter under wa-| The Fathers aflembled at the council of Nice: Chryfoftom, St. 
ter be deep, they fay, fhe hath a fat quarter. Bafil, &c. were Greek Fathers ; and St. Auguftin, St. Am- 
Fart, fee the article Var. brofe, &c. were Latin Fathers. 


Far, or vat, alfo exprefles a large wooden veflel, which among} The Fathers, fay Meffieurs de Port Royal, are the proper in- 
brewers and maltfters is ufed to meafure malt for expedition ; | terpreters of the gofpel ; and are only honoured with that facred 
containing a quarter, or eight bufhels. See Max. appellation, as their works are, in fome meafure, a patrimony 

Farr is likewife a veflel, or pan of lead, ufed in the making falt,} or inheritance, left to the faithful, as their proper children. 
&c. See SALT. Scaliger obferves, that the Fathers were good people, but not 

FATE, Farum, in a general fenfe, denotes an inevitable ne- learned ones. To which St. Evremond fu bjoins, that when a 
ceflity, depending on fome fuperior caufe. man comes to look neaily at the Fathers, he lofes a great part 

Fate is a term much ufed among the antient philofophers. It | of that veneration, which time and opinion had procured them : 


formed a fando, from fpeaking; and primarily implies the fame the great diftance between them and us, makes them appear 
with efatum, viz. a word, or decree, pronounced by God ; : 

or afixed fentence, whereby the Deity has prefcribed the order 
of things, and allotted every perfon, what fhall befal him. 
The Greeks call it, epoeuern, qua/i eeuoc, nexus, a chain, 
or neceflary feries of things, indiflolubly linked together ; and 
the moderns, providence. on, 

But, befide this fenfe of the word, wherein it is ufed, fometimes FaTHeER, is alfo a title of honour, given to prelates and dignita- 
to denote the connection of caufes in nature, and fometimes in| ries of the church. The right reverend Father in God, Ifaac, 
the divine appointment; the word Fate has a further intention,! lord bifhop of, &e. 

being ufed to exprefs, I know not what neceffity, or eternal! Faruer, is alfo applied to the fuperiors of convents, &¥c. See 
defignation of things, whereby all agents, both neceflary and] Axsgsor. The Father general; Father provincial, exprovincial ; 
voluntary, are fwayed, and direéted to their ends. See NecEs-} Father prior, fubprior ; Father definitor, in the order of Bene- 
SITY. didtins ; Father guardian, in that of the Francifcans; Father 


much greater than they really are. 
The Fathers, fays the fame author, had more imagination and 
vivacity of mind, than judgment and good fenfe. They gave 
altogether into allegories, and affected the brilliant to an excels. 
Juftnefs of mind was a thing they valued themfelyes the leait 


Some authors divide Fate into Afrological and Stoical. corrector among the Minims, &c. 

Afrrological Fave, denotes a neceffity of things and events, arif- Faruers, is alfo applied plurally to all congregations of eccle- 
ing, as is fuppofed, from the influence and pofitions of the hea-| _fiaftics, whether regular, or fecular.— As, the Fathers Corde- 
venly bodies,” which give law, both to the elements, and mix- liers, Capuchins, Auguftins, Jacobins, &c. The Fathers 
ed bodies, and to the wills of men. Jefuits, Fathers of the oratory, Barnabites, Theatins, of the 


In which fenfe the word is often ufed by Manilius: Certum eff miflion, Gc, See each under the proper article. 
© inevitabile fatum: materiaque datum off cogi, fed cogere FaTuers, is alfo ufed for perfons venerable for their age, or 


Sfiellis. quality, or the fervices they have done the public. 
Stoical Fate, or Fatality, is defined by Cicero, an order, or Thus, at Rome, the fenators were called confeript Fathers, pa- 
feries of caufes, wherein caufe being linked to caufe, each pro- tres confcriptt, Se. ; 


duces other ; and thusall things flow from the one prime caufe. | FATHIMIT ES, or Faruemires, the defcendants of Ma- 
Chryfippus defines it a natural invariable fucceffion of all things} homet, by Fathima, or Fathema, his daughter. 

ab eterno, each involving other. The dynafty of Fathamites, that is, of princes defcending in a 
To this Fate they fubject the very gods. Thus the poet: The]  dire& line from Ali, and Fathima his wife, Mahomet’s daugh- 
parent of all things made laws at the beginning, by which he ter, commenced in Africa, in the year of the Hegira, 296; of 
not only binds other things, but himfelf. So Seneca: Eadem Jefus Chrift, go8. 


neceffitas © deos alligat. Irrevocabilis divina pariter && hu-| "The Fathimites afterwards conquered Egypt, and eftablithed 

mana curfus vehit. — Ipfe ille omnium conditor & reétor Seripfit themfelyes therein, in quality of caliphs. 

quidem Fata, fed fequitur : femel JSeripfit, femper paret. The Fathimites of Egypt ended/in Abed, in the year of the 

This eternal feries of caufes, the poets call woregu, and parce, Hegira, 567 3 268 years after their firft eftablifhment in Afri- 

or deftinies. ca, and 208 after the conqueft of Egypt. 

Fate is divided, by fome later authors, into phy/ical and divine.| F ATHO M, a long meafure, containing fix feet ; taken from 
Plyfical Fare is an order and feries of natural caufes, appropri-} the utmoft extent of both arms, when ftretched into a right 

ated to their effects. line. 


This feries is neceflary ; and the neceflity is natutal. The The Fathom is ufed at fea, in eftimating the lengths of 
principle, or foundation of this Fate, is nature, or the power} cables, and other fhip-ropes, with the depths and foundings 
and manner of aéting, which God originally gave to the feve-| of the fea: as alfo in mines, quarries, wells, and works of for- 
ral bodies, clements, mixts, &c. By this Fare it is, that fire tification. 

warms; bodies communicate motion to each other; the fun There are three kinds of Fathems, accommodated to the differ- 
and moon occafion the tides, &c. And the effects of this Fate} ent ranks of veflels. The fix, which is that of men of war, 
are all the events and phenomena‘in the univerfe; except fuch| contains fix feet 5 the middling, or that of merchant fhips, five 


as arife from the human will. See Nature. , feet and a half; and the final! Fathom, ufed in fluyets, fly- 
Divine Fare, is what we more ufually call providence. See! boats, and other fithing veflels, only five feet. 
PROVIDENCE. , | FarHom is alfo ufed in feveral countries, particularly Italy, for 
Plato, in his Phado, includes both thefe in one definition; as} the common yard, or ell, whereby things are ordinarily mea- 
intimating, that they were one and the fame thing actively and | fured, in commerce. 
paflively confidered: Thus, Fatum ¢f ratio quedam divina, In this fenfe it is more commonly called brace, or braccio, g. d. 
lexque natura comes, que tranfiri nequeat, quippe a caufa pendens, arm. 
que fuperior fit quibufvis impedimentis. "Though that of Bocthius| F A TNESS, in medicine, Cerpulency ; or the ftate of a perfon 
feems the clearer and more juft: Fatum, fays he, eff inbe-| too much loaded with fleth and fat. 
rens rebus mobilibus difpofitio, per quam Providentia Juis queque| F ATUARITYI, in antiquity, were perfons, who appearing in. 
‘neétit ordinibus, — ffired, foretold things to come. 
FATHER, Pater, a term of relation, denoting a perfon who] ‘The word is formed of Fatua, wife of the god Faunus, who 
begot a child, either male or female, was fuppofed to infpire women with the knowledge of futurity ; 
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| F AU 
f 4s Faunus himfelf did the men. — Fatua had her name from 
fari, q. a. vaticinari, to prophefy. 
i FATUUS Ignis. See lenis Fatuus. 
| FAUCON, or Fatcon, a fmall piece of cannon, whofe dia- 
I meter is 23 inches ; weight, 750 pound ; lei feet 5 load, 
2% pound; fhot, 24 inches diameter 5 and 2% pound weight. 
See CANNON. 
FAUCONET, or Fatconer, a very fmall piece of ord- 
nance, whofe diameter at the bore is 27 inches ; weight, 400 
pounds ; length, 6 feet ; load, 14 pound ; fhot, fomething 
more than 2 inches diameter ; and 14 pound weight. See 
} ORDNANCE. 
FAVISSA*, among, antiquaries, a hole, pit, or vault, under 
ground, wherein is kept fomething of great value. 
a diminutive of fovea, a 


Ni 


% The word feems formed of fovifa, 
pit or ditch. 


according to A. Gellius, and Varro, was much | # 


huge ftone. 
| Bale esi it They were chiefly deftined for keeping the old, worn ftatues, 
4 | and other antient moveables, formerly ufed in the temple ; fo 
eioufly did that people refpect, and preferve whatever was 
ifecrat Catullus would have lowered the floor of the ca- 


re 
i confecrated. 
pitol, but that the iffe prevented him. y in 

Feftus, however, gives us a different account or the Faviffe. 
According to that author, they were wells, or pits of water, 
t he ufe thereof: the fame with what 


near the temples, and for t 
the Greeks called ov@arG», navel, being round, € Gel- 
ewife gives them the name of cifterns, as well as Feftus ; 
but itis apparently for no other reafon, than that they bore a 


e thereto in figure. 

the two notions are pretty eafily reconciled: It be- 
that the treafuries of fome of the antient Greek 
refervoirs of water, wherein 
before they entered the 


fect, 


the cifterns or 
fo to wath themfely 


people ufe 
temple. 

AUNALIA*, in antiquity, feafts celebrated by the Romans, 
/ in honour of the god Faunus. 

: * The d s, to whom the folemnity was devoted, and 

from whom it was denominated, was the {ame among the Ro- 

n the Pan of the Greeks. 


mans, W 
Faunalia were held on the day of the nones of Decem- 
on the fifth day of that month. The principal fa- 

was a roe-buck ; or rather, according 
attended with libations of wine, and burning of in- 


to Horace, a 


i : kid, 


cenfe. i i 
erly a country feftival; being performed in the fields 


with peculiar joy and devotion. 
esus a very gay defcription thereo‘ 


th 


in the xviii® ode 


t Veneri. i 
vetus ara multo 
Fumat odore. 


Vina crater 


Roman calendar, marks the feaft of Faunus on 
the day of the ides of February, which is the 13" day of that 
month; and the Faunalia he places on the 5" of the ides of 
December, or the g'"" of that month. And inc. ix. he fhews, 
that there really were. two Faunalia; the one in February, 
i mentioned by Ovid, Fa/t. 1. vi. 9 246 ; the other, on the 
a ’ g® of December, mentioned by Horace, in the place juft 
p cited. 

FAUNS, Faun}, a 


Struvius, in I 


mong the antients, were a fpecies of demi- 
} gods, inhabiting forefts; called alfo Silvans, ilvani. 
| ‘They were repr ented as half men, half goats; having the 
horns, ears, feet, and tail of a goat, a very flat nofe, and the 
1 reft human. 
The Roman Faunus, we have obferved, was the fame with 
the Greek Pan. Now, in the poets we find frequent men- 
tion of Fauns and Panes in the piural number; in all probabi- 
lity, therefore, the Fauns were the fame with the Panes, See 
PANEs. 
The reafon was, that there were feveral Faunus’s and Pans ; 
though all defcended from one principal one. ‘Thus Ovid : 


Aut quas femidee Dryades, Faunique bicornes 
Numine contaétas attonuere fuo 

ne Romans called them Fauni, Ficarii, and Fauni ficarii 

omination ficarii was derived, not from the Latin 

i cus, ficts, a fiz, as fome have imagined ; but from fi 
a fort of flefhy tumor or excrefcence, growing on the eyelids, 

A and other parts of the body; with which the Fauns were re- 

prefented. 


1 ‘The den 


he di 
ch, 


FAVOUR, in comme 
FAUSSE-BRAY E, in fortification, an elevation of earth, twa 


FE A 
Though the Fauns were held for demi-gods; yet were they 
fuppofed to die, after a long life. Arnobius fhews, that their 
father, or chief, Faunus himfelf, only lived 120 years. 
ce, fee the‘article GRACE. 


or three fathoms broad, round the foot of the rampart on the 
outfide, defended by a parapet which parts it from the berme, 
and the edge of the ditch: its ufe is for defence of the ditch. 
The Fa: is the fame with what is otherwife called 
s rondes, and Baffe enceinte, 

r little of ufe where ramparts are faced with wall, becaufe 
of the rubbifh which the cannon beats down into it. i 
reafon, engineers 
ftions, where the breach is commonly made ; becaufe the ru 
falling, the Fauffe-braye makes the afcent to the breach the 
eafier : befides, that what flies from the faces often kills the fol- 
diers placed to defend it. 


AWN, among hunters, isa buck, or doe, of the firft year ; 


iff | i The Faviffa, . i iH REA 5 8h 
' Ne I the fame with what the antient Greeks and Romans called, or he npung one of the buck’s breed, in its firft year. 

} f | : Syoae@>s thefaurus 5 and what in fome of the modern churches j FE A pr Y, an oath taken at the admittance of every tenant, 

ial i ; Be ticd. a ives and ireafurys to be pue to his WoSh anl he holds his land. ; 

i | In the capitol there were divers Faviffc. They were fubter- y is ufually mentioned as pasion els with homage 5 but 
Rid \ raneous places, walled and vaulted ; having no entrance, or : from it, as ho age confifts in taking an oath, when 
ri } ; cht, but by a hole a-top, which was ufually {topped up with aj te tenant comes to his land ; and is done but once; being an 
fi | ? ation, which is permanent, and binds for ever: which 


They differ alfo in the manner of the folemnity ; for the oath 
of homage is taken by the tenant kneeling ; but that of 
Fealty is taken ftanding, and includes fix things, which are 
comprifed in the words, incolume, tutum, utile, honeflum, facile, 
poffibile. 

Incolume, that he do no bodily injury to the lord: tutum, 
that he do him no fecret injury in any thing, which is for his 
defence ; as in his houfe, or le : honefium, that he do him 
no injury in his reputation : utile, that he do not damage him 
in his pofleffions: facile, and poffibile, that he make 
and not difficult for the lord to do any good, which otherwi 
h ht do.—All which is likewife comprifed in Leg. Hen. 


ug! 


cap. 


He that holds land by this only oath of Fea 


Ity, holds in the 
freeft manner ; for all, even thofe that have fee, hold per ff 
& fiduciam, that is, by Fealty at the leatt. 
This Fealty is alfo ufed in other nations; as in Lombardy, and 
Burgundy. 
Indeed, as the very firft creation of this tenure grew from the 
love of the lord towards his followers ; fo did it bind the tenant 
to fidelity ; as appears by the whole courfe of the feuds; and 
the breach thereof is lofs of the fee. 
Hottoman, in his commentaries de 
double F : the one general, to 
ject to his prince ; and the other /pecia/, required only of fuch, 
as in refpect of their fee are tied by this oath towards their 
lords. We read of both alfo in the Grand cujtomary of Nor- 
mandy, &e. 
Fealty /pecial was with us performed, either by freemen, or vi 
lains. ‘The form of both in Ed. II.’s Time, was in thefe words : 
When a freeman fhall do Fealty to his lord, he fhall hold his 
right hand upon a book, and fhall fay thus: ‘* Hear you, 
«¢ my lord R. that I, P. fhall be to you, both faithful and 
« true, and fhall owe my Fvally to you, for the land that I 
<< hold of you, on the terms affigned. So help me Gon, 
and all his faints.”’—When a villain fhall do Fvalty to his 
lord, he fhall hold his right hand over the book, and fay thus : 
«¢ Hear you, my lord 4. that I, B. from this day forth, unto 
«¢ you fhall be true and faithful, and fhall owe you Fvalty, for 
¢¢ the land that I hold of you in villainage, and hall be jufti- 
«© fied by you in body and goods. So help me Gop, and all 
<< the faints.” 
FEAST, or Festivat, a church-folemnity, or rejoicing, in 
honour of God, or a faint. 
* The word is forme 
frriari, to keep holiday ; others from the 
or entertain, of isiz, earth, fire, 
Feaj}s, and the ceremonies thereof, have made great part of 
the religion of almoft all nations, and feéts: witnefs thofe of the 
Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Chriftians, and Mahometans. 
Feajis, among us, are either immoveable, or moveable. 
asTs, are thofe conftantly celebrated on the fame 
day of the year The principal of thefe are, Chriftmas-day, or 
the Nativity ; the Circumcifion, Epiphany, Candlemafs, or t 
Purification ; Lady-Day, or the ‘Annunciation, called alfo tl 
Incarnation, and Conception; All Saints, and All Souls: b 
fides the days of the feveral Apoftles, St. Thomas, St. Paul, & 
which with us are Fea/?s, though not See each Fea/t 
under its proper article. 
Moveable Fass, are thofe which are not confined to t 
fame day of the year. Of thefe the principal is after, 
which gives law to all the reft ; all of them following, and 
keeping their proper diftance therefrom: Such are, Palm- 
Sunday, Good-Friday, Ath-Wednefday, fima, Fe 
101 


verbis feudalibus, fhews a 
be performed by every fub- 


“ce 


of the Latin fefum, which fome derive a 


san, I feap, 


be 


vids 


he 


Feasr is alfo ufed for a banquet, or a fumptuous meal, without 


F 


FEA 
fion-day, Pentecoft, and Trinity Sunday. See Easter, Sex- 
AGEssIMA, PENTECOST, TRiniTYy, &e. 

Befide thefe Fea/ts, which are general, and enj 
church, there are others, Local and Occafional, enjo 


ined by the 
ined by the 


magiftrate, or voluntarily fet on foot by the people: Such are 
the days of thank{giving for delivery from wars, plagues, &e 


Such alfo are the vigils, or wakes, in commemoration of the 
dedications of particular churches, See Vicir, &e. 

The Romans had abundance of ftated Fua/fs, in honour of 
their deities and heroes: Such were the Saturnalia, Cerealia, 
Lupercalia, Liberalia, Neptunalia, Confualia, Porcumnalia, 
Vulcania, Palilia, Divalis, &c. See SaruRNALIA, & 
They had alfo Fea/#s, inftituted occafionally, as Carmentalia, 
Quirinalia, Terminalia, Floralia, Compitaliz, Lemuria, Verna- 
lia: Befidé“other moveable, and occafional ones; as to give 
thanks to the gods for benefits received; to implore their 
affiftance, or to appedfe their wrath, &c. as the Paganalia, 
Feralia, Bacchanalia, Ambarvalia, Amburbalia, Suovetaurilia ; 
and divers others, particularly denominated ferie; as Semen 
tine, Latin, Gc. See each of thefe Fea/ts and feria, in its 
proper place, 

The Fea/?s were divided into days of facrifice, and days of 
feafting or banqueting ; days of games, and days of reft or 
ferize: 

There being but little hiftory wrote, or at leaft publifhed in 
thofe days, one end of Fea/ts was to keep up the reniembrance 
of th in lieu of reading and books 

The principal Fea/ts of the Jews were, the Fea/? of trumpets, 
that of the expiation, of tabernacles, of the dedication, of the 
paffover, and that of pentecoft. 


any immediate view to religion. 
The ufe of the word in this fenfe, arifes hence, that a part 
of the ceremony of many of the antient feftivals, both thofe 
of the Heathens, and the agapea of the Chriftians, was good 
eating: though M. Huet chufes to derive the word from fe- 
Jtinare, wnich in an antient Latin verfion of Origen’s com- 
ment on Matthew, fignifies to fea/?, Ut veniens illuc Fefus 
Seftinet cum difcipulis fuis. 
In all antiquity, both facred and prophane, facrifices were little 
more than religious Fva/ts. 
Tt has been often obferved by authors, that there is no na- 
tion in the world comes near the Englifh in the magnificence 
of their Feaf?s. Thofe made at our coronations, inftallments, 
confecrations, &c. tranfcend the belief of all foreigners: and 
yet itis allowed, that thofe now in ufe are no way comparable 
to thofe of our forefathers. 
The Perfians never difcourfe, and deliberate of their moft 
important affairs, but in the middle of their Fea/s.— 
EATHER, Pluma, that part in birds which covers them, and 
by which they are enabled to fly. 
Heathers make a confiderable article in commerce, particu- 
larly thofe of the oftrich, heron, f{wan, peacock, goofe, &c. 
for plumes, ornaments of the head, filling of beds, writing- 
pens, &e. 
Some of our lateft naturalifts contend for Fvathers being a {pe- 
cies of plants, as having the two great characters of vegetables, 
Sc. that they grow, and are not fenfible. ‘They add, that the 
growth of Feathers is not performed with le(s art or apparatus 
than that of plants; and that they have all the effential, or 
characteriftic parts thereof, as a roor, ftem, branches, and 
leaves: but thefe authors forget, that they have not the 
flowers and parts of fructification of plants, which are the moft 
effential parts of all. 
Others stake Feathers to be that on birds, ‘which leaves are 
on trees, 
Others feem to be nearer to nature, in making Feathers to be 
what hairs are on other animals. 
Others will have Feathers a kind of zoophytes, or plant-animals ; 
fuch as the foetus isin the womb. Accordingly, in Feathers, ¢- 
{pecially thofe of unfledged birds, the ftem, or quill, is found full 
of blood; which argues, that there is fome umbilical nodus, 
whereby the firft rudiment of the Feather was conneéted to the 
extreme fibres, 7. ¢. to the veins and arteries of the bird. 
In effect, Feathers feem only produétions and expanfions of 
the laft extreme fibrillze of the cutis ; and hence, upon ftripping 
off the cutis, the Feathers are likewife always taken away ; jutt 
as the leaves and fruit follow, upon peeling the bark off a 
tree. Add, that Feathers,as well as hairs, arife out of pores 
in the cutis; which pores are nor mere apertures, or foramina, 
but a kind of vaginule, wove of the fibres of the fkin; which 
terminate in the o{cula or anaftomafes of the internal fibres of 
the Feather 
Feathers, Mr. Derham obferves, are a very commodious 
drefs for the inhabitants of the air, being not only a guard againft 
wet and cold, and a means for the hatching and brooding 
their young, but moft commodious for flight; to which purpofe, 
they are nicely placed over the body, to give an eafy paflige. 
and every where neatly pofited from the head towards «he tail 
in clofe uniform order: fo that being pruned and dreffed by 
an unctuous matter, fecreted in a proper gland, and de- 


FEBRIS, in medicine. 
FEBRUA, in antiquity, a feaft, held 


fi ‘bag, placed therein for that purpofe ; they af 
y a paflage through the air, as a boat new cleaned and 
through the waters. Withour all this nicety, they 
een apt to be rufled and difcompofed 3 and would 
ir, and proved an cbftruction to the paflage of 


pofited in an oil-ba 
ford as ¢ 
dreffed, 
would have 
have gathered 
the body. 
Moft of the Frat! tend backwards, and are laid over each 
other in exact method, armed with a warm and foft down next 
the body, and more ftrongly made, as well as more curioufly 
To which purpole the ap- 
inftinét the has given them 
their Feathers, are admirable. 
m ot the Feather is wonderful ; the thaft, or rib 
ng ftrong, but holiow below, for ftrength and light- 
nels fake, and above, not much lefs ftrong 3 and filled with a 
parenchyma, or pith, both ftrong and light 
But the vanes or webs in the flag part of the wing are in- 
comparable ; thefe are nicely gauged, broad on one fide, and 
narrower on the other: the edges of the exterior vanes bi end- 
ing downwards, and thofe of the interior, or wider, upwards ; 
by which means they catch hold, and tie clofe ro each other, 
when the wing is {pread ; fo that not one Feather may mils 
its full force and impulfe upon the air: the tips are all made 
floping; thofe of the interior vanes floping to a point to-= 
» and the exterior vanes to- 


wards the outer part of the wing. 
wards the body ; fo that the wing, whether extended or fhut, 
is a5 neatly Aoped and formed, as it conftantly trimmed with a 
pair of fciffars, 
Mr. Derham has feveral new oblervations on the mechanifin 
the vanes or webs of the Feathers, a8 they prefenr t 
the microfcope, by which the wonderful care and accuracy 
the Creator in fo imall a part, are excellently i}luftrated, 
The vane confifts nor of one continued membrane 
once broken, ic would then be fcarce re 
lamine, admirably contrived to hook and hang together On 
the under-fide they are thin and {mooth ; but on their upper, 
Outer edge (reprefented Yat. Nat. Hi/?, fig. 3 they “ate 
parted into two hairy edges ; each fide having a different fore 
of hairs, laminated, or broader at bottom, and flender, and 
bearded towards the top Thole bearded hairs on one fide the 
lamin, have ftraight beards, as reprelented in fig. 4. Thofe on the 
other, have hooked beards on one fide the {lender part of the 
briftle, and ftraight ones on the other, as in fig. 5. 
Both Kinds are reprefented as they grow on the upper edge of 
the lamina, in fiz. 3. In the vane, the hooked beards ofone 
Jamina always lie next the ftraight beards of the next lam 
by which means they lock, an 
a pretty mechanifin, brace the 
FeaTHer-ded, 
Dry-pulled EATHERS, 
Scalded Featuers, 
Featuer-edyed boards and planks; 
one fide, than on the other. 
FEATHER, ina horfe’s forehead, &&¥c. is a turning or 
the hair; which in fome refembles an ear of bar! 
others, a kind of ceilet-hole. 
FEBRIFUGE*, in medicine, a remedy efficacious for the 
cure of fevers, See Fever. 


clofed, nexr the air and wearher. 
Paratus nature has made, and the 


to prune or 
The mechanif 


is exceedi 


of 
ice} 
of 


hemfelves 


(becaute, if 
parable); bur of many 


ina ; 
id lay hold of each other ; and by 
lamin clofe to one another. 


See the article Bev. 
are thofe which are thicker on 


Parting of 
ley, and in 


* The word is a compound of /edris and fugo, I drive away, 


+ The quinquina, or jefuit’s bark, 
the clafs of Febrifuges. 

The little centaury is fometimes alfo ca 
count Of its virtues. 

The Chinefe ginfeng is alfo particularly famed as a Fv 
For fuch as cannot take the Peruvian bark in fubft 
Fuller prefcribesa Febrifuge elyfter, made ofadeco@ion there- 
of. The inner bark of the afh tree, with a little falt of worm- 
wood, taken like the Peruvian bark, is faid to equal, or even ex- 
ceed it, as a Febrifuge. 

The like is afferted of the bark of the elm near the root. The 
flowers of fal armoniac are held an excellent Febrifuge efpe- 
cially in intermitting fevers. Cold water has been lately much 
extolled as a Febrifuge. Dr. Handcock gives it the emphatical 
denomination ot Febrifugum magnum. 

Mr. Reneaume, in the Hif?. de? dcadem, R. de Sciences, an 
1711. propoles a new Febrifuge of his own dilcovery, 
galls. From a great number of experiments he has learnt, that 
galls alone will frequently cure an int rmitting fever, as wel 
the quinquina, over which this medicine has {ome ad 
other things in that it is not {0 bitter, does not heat fo much, 
is taken in a leffer dofe, and feldomer, and is cheaper. At his 
motion, feveral other phyficians tried it with fuc cefs, particular] 
Mr. Homberg ; though it did not fucceed fo well with M. Boul- 
duc, Lemery, and Geoffry. 

See the article 


is the greateft and fureft of all 
lled Febrifugum, on ac- 


ebrifuge. 
ance, Dr, 


as 
ntages in 


VER. 
by the Romans, in the 
month of February ; in behalf of the manes of the decealed. 


See MAngs. 


Macrobius rells us, that facrifices were here performed; and 
the laft offices paid the fhades of the detunét: Saturn. 1. i, 
Bg c. 13. 


FEC 


c. 13. And from this feaft ic was, that the month of Febru 


ary took its name. 
The def 


eceafed ; though fome of the moderns have ima 

gined, that they were intended to appeafe the deceafed them- 
felves, and were offered immediately to them, as a fort of dei- 
ties. What confirms the former fentiment, i8, that Pluto him- 
felf is furnamed Februus. They lafted twelve days. 
The word is of an antient ftanding in the Latin tongue : 
from the very foundation of the city, we meet with Februa, 
for purifications; and Februare, to purge or pu fy. Varro, 
de Ling. |. v. derives it from the Sabins: Vofius and others, 
from ferveo, 1 am hot; by reafon purifications were chiefly 
performed with fire and hot water. Some go higher, and even 
deduce the words from 1) phur, or phavar, which in Syriac 
and Arabic has the fme fignification with ferbuit, or efferbuit , 
and might probably likewile fignify, to purify: for phavar in 
Arabic, denotes a preparation given to women in child-bed, 
to bring away the after-birth, and other impurities remaining 
after delivery; much as among the Romans, who gave the 
name Februa to the goddels fuppofed to prefide over the deli- 
very of women. Ovid. Fa/. 

FECAL matter, and A See FacaL Matter. 

FECES, Faces. 

FECIALES*, or Forcratzs, an order of priefts or offi- 
cers among the antient Romans, appointed to proclaim war, 
negociate peace, © 

* Feftus derives the word from fério, I ftrike, as ferire fadus, 
fignifies to conclude a treaty : and accordingly, inftead of Fe- 
ciales, he would have it wrote feriales. Others derive it from 
fedus, which was antiently wrote fedus, or from fides, faith ; 
‘others from facio, fect, I make, Sc. becaufe they made war 
and peace. Voflius chufes to derive it from fatu, of the verb 
Sari, to fpeak ; in which fenfe the Fecia/es fhould be the fame 
‘with oratores ; which fentiment is alfo confirmed by the authority 
of Varro, who fays, they were called indifferently, Fectales and 
orato De Vita Popul. Roman, 1. ii. 

The Feciales were a fort of heralds, or kings at arms, who, 
when the Romans had any difpute with their neighbours, 
were fent, firft, to demand the thing pretended to be ufurped, 
or require fatisfaétion for the injury alledged to be done. Ifan 
anfwer was not returned by them, that was fatisfactory to the 
people and the fenate; they were difpatched again to declare 
war: and the like in treating of peace, the Feciales being the 
only perfons appointed to negociate between the fenate, &c, 
and the enemy. 

Plutarch, in the life of Numa, and Halicarnaffeus, 1. ii. ob- 
ferve, that they were firft infticuced by that prince. The-latter 
adds, that they were chofen out of the beft families in Rome ; 
that their office, which was reputed a fort of facerdotium 
or priefthood, only ended with their lifes that their perfons 
were facred and inviolable, as thofe of other priefts; that 
they were even charged to fee the republic did not declare 
war unjuftly ; that they were to receive the complaints and re- 
monftrances of nations, who pretended to have been any way 
injured by the Romans; that if thofe complaints were found 
juft, they were to feize the criminals, and deliver them up 
to thofe they had offended, that they were invefted with 
the rights and privileges of embaffadors; that they concluded 
treaties of peace, and alliance, and took care they were exe- 
cuted, and, laftly, abolifhed them, if they were found not to 
be equitable 

But Varro affures us, that in his ‘time moft of thefe functions 
of the Feciales were fet afide; as thofe of the antient heralds 
at arms are among us at prefent: though Plutarch obferves, 
that they bad {till {ome authority in his time. 

The Feciales were crowned with verbena, vervain, when they 
went to declare war; their head was covered with a veil, 
over which the crown was applied. In this equipage they pro- 
ceeded to the frontiers of the new enemy’s country, and threw 
a bloody dart or javelin into the ground, within the fame. 
In Livy, and other antient authors, we have the formula ufed 
in fuch declarations. 

FECULA*, or Fagecuna, in pharmacy, a whit@, mealy 

fubftance, or powder, which fubfides and gathers at the bot- 

tom of the exprefs’d juices of divers roots; as thofe of briony, 
arum, Wis, 
* The word Fecula is a diminutive of feces. Sce Faces. 

This fubitance, or fediment, they dry in the fun, after 

having poured off the liquors, and it ferves for divers reme- 

dies, &¥c. 

FECULENT, or F&cucenr, is applied to the blood, and 
other humours, when they abound in feces or dregs, or have 
not the proper and ufual degree of purity.— 

FECUNDITY, or Forcunpiry, Fertility; or that qua- 
lity ofathing, which denominates it fruitful. 

The Fecundity of divers plants is very extraordinary. M. Do- 
dart has an expreis difcourfe thereof in the AZemoirs of the 
academy of fciences; wherein, he fhews, that at a moderate 
computation, an elm, one year with another, yields 329000 
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grains or feeds, each of which, if properly lodeed; would 
grow up into a tree. Now, an elm ordinarily lives an 100 
years ; confequently, in the cour 

33000000 feeds, all which arife from one fingle feed. 

He fhews farther, that the fame elm, by. frequently cutting of 
its head, &c. might be brought to produce 15840000000 
feeds ; and confequently that there are fo many actually. con- 
tained in it. 


of its life, it produ 


es near 


EE *, Feup, Feupum, Fropum, or Frer, an eft 
land, tenement, lordfhip, or the like, held of a fi 
lord, on condition of fealty, homage, or other acknowledge- 
ment. 


* The word is derived by fome authors from fedas, as arifing 

from a treaty, or alliance, made with the lord; others, as 
&c. fetch it from fides, on. account of the faith the 
perfon is obliged to bear his lord; others derive it from the 
Saxon fib, hire, or wages, q. d. fratus beneficiarius. Bodin 
s the Latin feedus to be formed. by abbreviation of the 
initial letters of fdelis ero domino vero meo, Which is an antient 
formula of fealty and homage. Hottoman derives it from fred, 
a German word, fignifying war; Pontanus from the Danifh 
feide, militia: others from the Hungarian foe/d, land ; others 
from fedex, to feed. But the opinion of Selden feems the beft 
authorized, who brings it from the Saxon feoh, /lipendium ;. the 
Fee being a kind of prebend to live upon ; and accordingly we 
find, that in antient times it was ufed for the wages, and ap- 
pointments of officers, 


The term Fve is properly applied to lands and tenements, 
which we hold in perpetual right, on condition of an ac- 
knowledgment of fuperiority in a higher lord. See Ts- 
NURE. 
The writers on this fubjeét, divide all lands and tenements, 
wherein a man has a perpetual eftate to him and his heirs, into 
allodium, and feudum. 
Alledium is defined to be a man’s own land, which he poffeffes 
merely in his own right, without acknowledgment of any fer- 
vice, or payment of any rent, to another 3 and this is property 
in the higheft degree. 
Feudum is that which we hold by the benefit of another, and 
for which we do fervice, or pay rent, or both, to the chief 
lord. 
Originally, a Feud was only an eftate for life; and thole to 
whom it was granted, were called Vafalli, who, by ‘fuch 
means, were brought to a ftricter difcipline and obedience to 
the princes, and were bound to ferve them in wars. 
The origin of Fves or Feuds, is one of the darkeft and moft 
intricate points in modern hiftory ; fome attribute the inven- 
tion to the Lombards, others find fome appearance of the 
duties of a yaffal ro his lord, in the antient relations between 
the patron, and his client; and others look for its rife in the 
Roman beneficia. 
The emperors, it feems, diftributed lands among the antient 
legions, on condition of their holding themfelves ready, at 
all times, to take up arms, in defence of the frontiers of the 
empire ; which affords us a good image enough of Feuds 5 and 
in all probability, their firft origin was no otherwife: But in 
proces of time their nature was changed, and duties were an- 
nexed to them, which originally were not. 
Du Moulin makes no doubr, but that thefe diftributions of 
lands, called benefices, were the firft matter of Fees, for which 
reafon he ufes the terms Lenefice and Feud promifcuoully, as if 
they were the fame thing: And yet, there was a good deal of 
difference between them ; as there was neither fealty, nor ho- 
mage, nor the other feudal rights annexed to the benefice; 
and that the benefice was not hereditary. 
Probably, benefices began then to be called Feuds, when they 
became hereditary; and when thofe, of whom the benefices 
were held, began to demand faith, or fealty, from them. 
This fealty feems to conftituce the Fee; the word Fee itfelf 
fignifying, in the antient Norman language, faith, 
There is no fixing the precife zra, when thefe changes com~ 
menced ; for Fees, fuch as they now are, were not eftablifh- 
ed all at once; but in different countries they took place at 
different times, and in different manners. The great- lords, 
after the deftruGtion of the Roman empire, having in feveral 
parts ufurped the property of their benefices, laid likewife hold 
of the jurifdi@ion; and made their vaflals their fubjedts, fo 
that each became a fort of petty fovereign in his own terri- 
tory. 
Mezeray obferves, that the donation of Fees to the nobleffe of 
France, commenced under the reign of Charles Martel. 
Hugh Caper, when he came to the crown, was himfelf fo 
little eftablifhed, that he durft not oppofe thofe ufurpations ; 
and was forced to fuffer, what he could not redrefs. See Le 
Fevre de Dorigine des Fiefs, and Altaferra’s Origines Feudorum pro 
moribus Gallic 
The origin of Fees in England, Cambden carries as far back 
as the time of Alexander Severus: that prince having builc a 
wall in the North of England, to prevent the incurfions of 
the Piéts ; he fome time after began to neglect the defence 
thereof, and gave, as Lampridius affures us, the lands con- 
quered 


FEE 


quered from the enemy, to thofe of his captains and foldiers, 
whom that author calls Himitarios duces, & milites, i. e. captains 
and foldiers of the frontiers ; but it was on this condition, that 
their heirs fhould continue in the fervice; and that the lands 
fhould never defcend to private perfons, 7. ¢. to fuch as did 
not bear arms. ‘That prince’s reafon was, that people, who in 
ferving defended their own, would ferve with a great deal more 
zeal than any others. Such, according to Cambden, was the 
rife of Fees in our nation, Britan, p. 6st. 

All. our lands in England (the crown-land, which is in the 
King’s own hand in right of his crown, excepted) are of the 
nature of Feud, or Fee. For though many have land by de- 
fcent from their anceftors, and others have bought lands; yet 
cannot land come to any, either by defcent or purchafe, but 
with the burden that was laid on him who had the noyel Fee, 
or who firft received it as a benefice from his lord to him, and 
fuch as fhould defcend from him, or to whom it fhould be 
otherwife conveyed and transferred: fo that no man has direc- 
tum dominium, 1. e. the very property, or demain in any land, 
but the prince, in right of his crown. Camb. Britan, p. 


Though he who has ve, has jus perpetuum, and utile domi- 
nium, yet he owes a duty for it; fo that it is not ftri€tly his 
own. Indeed, as much is imported by the terms in which we 
exprefs our higheft right in lands, &c. the moft a man can fay, 
is, <* am feized of this land, in my demain, as of Fve.? 

In the ftat. 37 Hen. VIII. c. 16. Fve is alfo ufed for lands 
vefted in the crown : but it is from ignorance of the import 
of the word ; for Fee cannot be without fealty {worn to a 
fuperior : but the king ‘owns fealty to no fuperior, but God 
alone. 

fice is divided, in our laws, into Fee abfolute, called alfo Fee 
Simple; and Fee conditional, alfo called Fve tail. ‘ 

Fee-Simple, fiudum Simplex, is that, whereof we are feized to 
us and our heirs for ever. 

Fer-Tail, feudum taliatum, is that, whereof we are feized with 
limitation to us and the heirs of our body. See Taiz, 
Fee-Tail, is of two kinds, general and fpecial. 

Fre-Tail general is, where land is given to a man, and the lieirs 
of his body, — So that if a man feized of {uch land by fuch 
gift, marry one or more wives, and have no iffue by them, 
and at length marry another, by whom he hath iflue, this if- 
fue fhall inherit the land. 

Fee-Tail /pecial is, where a man and his wife are feized of lands 

to them, and the heirs of their two bodies, — Where, in cafe 
the wife die without iffue, and he marry another by whom he 
have iffue, this iffue cannot inherit the land. 
This Fee-tail /pecial has its origin from the ftat. of Weflm. 2. 
c. 1. Before that ftatute, all land given to a man, and his 
heirs, either general or fpecial, was reputed iit the nature o 
a Fee ; and therefore fo firmly held to him, that, any limitation 
notwithftanding, he might alienate it at pleafure. For redrefg 
of which inconvenience, the ftatute provides, that if a man gives 
lands in Fve, limiting the heirs to whom it {hall defcend, with 
a reverfion to himfelf, and his heirs, for default of fuch for- 
mer heirs ; that the form and meaning of the gift fhall be ob- 
ferved. See Ewragz. 

Batak tela. ge expectativum. See ExPEcTANT. 

Fex-Farm, or EE-Ferm, feudi-firma, or feo-firma, fignifies lands 
holden to a man and his heirs for ever, under a certain yearly 
rent. 

Fee-Farm arifes, when the lord u 
ferves to himfelf, and his heirs, 

was before let to farm, or at leaft a fourth part of the rent ; 
and that without homage, fealty, or other fervices more than 
are elpecially comprifed in the feoffment. 

Though, by Fitz-herbert, it appears, that the third part of the 
value may be appointed for the rent, or the finding of a chap- 
lain to fay divine fervice, &'c. And the nature of it is this, 
that if the rent be behind, and unpaid for the fpace of two 
years, then the feoffer or his heirs have action, to recover the 
lands as their demefnes. 

Fee is alfo ufed for the compafs or circuit of a manor, or lord. 
thip: Thus Braéton, in eadem villa, & de eodem feads. — 
Fer is alfo ufed for a perpetual right incorporeal: as to have the 
keeping of perfons in Fee; rent granted in Fe; and office 

held in Fee, &c. 

Fre alfo fignifies a reward, o} 
the execution of his office, 
his refpeétive art or fcience. 
Thus, the lawyer, and phyfician, 
3, e, confiderations for the pains taken with the client, or pa- 
tient. A barrifter, and phyfician, are fuppofed to receive their 
Fees from time to time, as their fervice is performed 3 they can- 
not make a bill. 

Fees alfo denote fettled perquifites or allowances, paid to pub- 
lic officers, by perfons who have bufinefs with them. 

The fmallnefs of the falaries of divers of the king’s fervants, is 

‘compenfated by the perquifites, or Fees of honour. 

The Fees paid to the feveral officers by every perfon, upon his 

being knighted, amount to 784 135 44 Andif it be done 
Vou. I 


pon creation of a tenancy re- 
either the rent for which it 


r ordinary due, given a perfon for 
or the performance of his part, in 


are faid to have their Fees, 


FEINT, in mufic, a femi-tone 


FEINnvT,,in rhetoric, a fic 


FEInT, in fencing, 


FER 
within the verge of the court, 
pages of the bed-chamber : 

FEELING, Touching, one of the external fenfes, whereb 
get the ideas of folid, hard, foft, rough, hor, cold, wet, 
or other tangible qualities ; as alfo of diftance, itching, 
&e. 
feeling is the groffeft, bi 
of our fenfes, 
gether ; 


there is 32. more to the fx 
which brings it to 81 /, 

ry we 
dry, 
> pain, 


ut at the fame time the moft extenfiva 
having more objects than all the reft taken to~ 
and fome even reduce all the other fenfes to this one 


of Feeling. 
Ariftotle is exprefs, thar all fenfation is only Feeling; and that 
the other fenfes, as feeing, hearing, tafting, and {melling, are 


only the more exquifite {pecies, or degrees thereof, Dp Anim. 
I iv. c. 3, and 1. iii, c12, 
Naturalifts are divided as to 


the organ, or inftrument of Foel- 
ing. Ariftotle takes this fen 


fe to refide in the flefh, quatenus 
flefth, in as much as all ficth is, in fome meafure, capable of 
Feeling; Hift. Anim. ei. c. 4. Others will have it in all 
the parts that have nervous fibres, which extends it to the fkin, 
ficth, mufcles membranes, and parenchyma’s ; others reftraiix 
it to the fkin or cutis 3 it being obferved, that only thofe parts 
Covered with a cutis, have properly the faculty of touching or 
Perceiving tangible qualities, 
But what part of the cutis to a 
is again difputed. Some will 
others the carnous ; 
from the nerves, 
Malpighi, and, after him, all our Jateft and beft 
the immediate organ of the fenfe of Feeling. 
papilla under the fkin. 

Thefe papille are little, foft, medullary, nervous 
lodged every where immediately under the cuticul 
formed of the fubcutaneous ne 


flign immediatel 
have it the m 
and others the medull 


y for this office, 
embranous parts 5 
ary part, derived 


authors, hold 
9 to be the pyramidal 


Prominences, 
la. They are 
rves, which in order hereto, fArft 
lay afide their outer membrane, and are lef exceedingly foft 
and fenfible ; are continually moiftened bya thin fubtle humour ; 
and only covered over, and defended by the cuticle or fcarf 
tkin. They are largeft and moft confpicuous in thofe parts 
chiefly defigned for the office of Feeling, viz. the tongue, the 
tips of the fingers, and toes; and are contractile, and again 
expanfive at pleafure. 

Feeling, then, is thus effected : 
ftance, being applied to an object to be examined ; by that in- 
tention of the mind, the papillze are emitted or elevated, and 
being lightly rubbed over the furface of the obje&, a motion 
is impreffed on them; which being thence Propagated by the 
nerves Communicating with them, to the common fenfory, ex- 
cites the perception of heat, cold; hardnefs, or the like. 
Hence we fee, why Feeling becomes painful, when the cuticle 
is wore off, burnt, macerated, &c. And why, when the cu- 
ticle becomes thick, hard, callous, or cicatrized, &c. the fenfe 
of Feeling is loft : elfe whence the numbnefS imprefled by the 
torpedo; why that exquifite painfulnefs under and at the roots 
of the nails, &fc. 

Feeling is, on many aecounts, the moft univerfal of our fenfes ; 
there being no animal without it. Pliny obferves, that all ani- 
mals have the fenfe of Feeling; even thofe that are generally 
thought to have no other fenfe, as oyfters and earth-worms. — 
That naturalift declares it his own opinion, that all have the 
fenfe of tafting likewife : Lxiftimaverim omnibus Senfum & gu- 
Status eff. Nat. Hift. \.x. c. 71. 

The other fenfes are confined to narrow bo 
is co-extended with the body, 


the tip of the finger, for in- 


unds; Feeling only 
as being neceflary to the well-- 
being, of every part. Hence Cicero, Feeling is equally diffufed 
throughout the whole frame, that we might be fenfible of all 
impulfes in every part, and feel all the degrees of heat, cold, 
Ge De Nat. Deor. 1. ii. ¢. 56. 
Naturalitts obferve, that fpiders, flies, and ants have the fenfe 
of Feeling in a much greater perfection than men, though we 
have inftances of perfons, who could diftinguith colours by their 
Feeling ; and of others, who could perceive what people faid, 
by the fame fenfe. 
3 the fame ‘with what we alfo 
See Dresrs. 
igure where 
fomething, in making a fhew of 
Latins call this pratermiffio, 
ig, a falfe att 
or pufh in one part, with 
that part, and leave fome 
ftroke is really intended. 
Feints are either fingle or d 
in, Gc. in prime, in tier 
whole circle ; of one, two, or three meafures. 
The fimple Feint is a mere motion of the wrift; without ftir. 
ing the foot, é&¢, 
FELAPTON, in logic, 
In a fyllogifm in Felap 
negative ; the fecond, 
a particular negative, 


call Die/fis, 
by the fpeaker touches on 
pafling it over in filence. The 


‘ack, or a fhew of making a ftroke, 
defign to bring the enemy to guard 
other part unguarded, where the 


ouble, high or low, without or with- 
ce, in quart, in demi, and in the 


one of the moods of fyllogifms. 
ton, the firft propofition is an univerfa} 
an univerfal affirmative 3 andthe third, 


FELLING of timber, {ee the article Timber, 
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“LLOWS, in fortification, are fix pieces of wood, each of 
which forms an arch of a circle, and thefe joined all together 
by duledges, make an entire ci ich with a nave and 
twelve fpokes, form the wheel of 2 iag, 
Their thicknefs is ufually the diameter of the ball of the gun 
they ferve for, and their breadth fomething more. 

FELLOWSHIP, Company, or Parinerfhips in arithmetic, is 
a rule of great ufe in balancing accounts amongft merchants, 
and owners of fhips ; where a number of perfons putting toge- 
ther a general ftock, it is required to give every one his pro- 
portional fhare of his lofs, or gain. 

The golden rule feveral times repeated, is the bafis of Fellow- 
frip, and fully anfwers all queftions of that kind: for, as the 
hole ftock is to the total thereby gained, or loft ; fo each 

’s particular fhare is to his proper fhare of lof, or gain. 

ral fums of money of every partner are to 

for the firft term; the common gain, 


es as there are partners. 

There are two cafes of this rule, the one without, the other 
th time. 

owsHsp without time, is where the quantity of ftock, con- 
tributed by each perfon, is alone confidered 5 without any par- 
ticular regard to the length of time that any of their monies 
were employed.—An example will make this procefs eafy. 

A. B. and Cy freight a fhip with 212 tun of wine; A. laying 
out 1342). B. 11787. and C, 6301. towards the fame; the 
whole cargo is fold at 32/. per tun. Query, what fhall each 
perfon receive? 

Find the whole produce of the wine by multiplying 212 by 32, 
which yields 6784. Then, adding together the feveral flocks, 
1342, 1178, and 630, which make 3150, the work will ftand 
thus : 


1342—Anfw.—2890 


3150:6784 5.1178 —— ——2537 
620 ea 
Proof 3150 6783 


Frnrowsurp with time, is where the time wherein the money, 
&c. was employed, enters into the account. — An example 
will make it clear. 

A. B. C. commence a partnerfhip the firft of Januaty, for a 
whole year. 4. the fame day difburfed 100 /, whereof he re- 
ceived back again, on the firft of April, 20/. B. pays, on the 
firft of March, 602. and more, the firft of Auguft, 100 /. C. 
pays, the firft of July, r40/. and, the firft of Oétober, with- 
draws 40 /. At the year’s end their clear gain is 142/, Query, 
what is each perfon’s due ? 

4’s x00 1. multiplied by three months, the time it was in, 
makes 300 /. and the remaining 80, by nine months = 720, in 
all 1020/1, of A’scontribution. For B. 60 into 10, gives 6003 
and 100 into 5, 5003 in all rroo/. for B. For C. 140 
into 3, gives 4.20 3 and 100 into 3, is 3003 in all 7201, for C. 
Now, 1020, 1100, 720 = 2840 for the common antecedent, 
and the gain 142, is for the general confequent; then the rule 
will ftand thus: 


1020—Anfw. 51 
2840: 1423 1100——— 55 


720——— 36 


Proof 2840 142 
FEL O-de is he that commits felony, by willingly and deli- 
berately. killing himfelf, “The Saxons call him Se/f-bane, 
é Sto be interred without chriftian burial, with a 


and injurious a€tion of a vaflal, or tenant, againft his lord. 

* Menage derives the word from felonia, formed of felo, or fello, 
which occurs in the capitulars of Charles the Bald, and is fup- 
pofed to come from the German feblen, or Saxon faelen, to 
fail or be delinquent. Others derive it from the barbarous La- 
tin vilenia. My lord Coke, Nicod, &c. derive it a felle, 
gall, as being fuppofed to be done malicioufly. Lajftly, others 
derive it from the Greck @nasw, to deceive. 

In this fenfe Felony was equivalent to petty treafon, or it was 
a crime next below high-treafon. ‘The crime of Felony import- 
ed confifcation of the fee, to the profit of the lord. 

FeLony was alfo applied to an injury of the lord to his vaffal, 
which imported a forfeiture of the homage and fervice thereof, 
and made it revert to the fovereign. 

Fidelity and Felmy are reciprocal between the lord and the vaf- 
fal. See Lorn. 

Fezony, is alfo ufed in common law, for any capital offence, 

perpetrated with an evil intention. 

Ina ftriéter fenfe, Felony denotes an offence next below that of 

petty treafon. 

felony includes feveral {pecies of crimes, whofe punifhment. is 

the fame, viz. death: fuch as murder, theft, fuicide, fodomy, 

rape, wilful burning of houfes, receiving of ftolen goods; and 
divers others found in the ftatutes, which are daily making crimes 

Felony, that were not fo before. 

Felony is cafily diftinguifhed from treafon. i 


+ 
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From leffer crimes, it is diftinguifhed by this, thatits punifhment 
is death, though not univerfally ; for etty-larceny, 7. e, ftez 
ing of a thing under the value of twelve-pence, is Felony, ac- 
cording to Brook ; though the crime be not capital, but onlya 
lofs of goods. The reafon Brook gives for its being Pela, 
is that the indiétment runs, Felonice cepit. 
Till the reign of Henry I. Felonies were punifhed by pecuniary 
fines ; that prince firlt ordered Felons to be hanged, about the 
year 1108. 

Felony is of two kinds; the one lighter, which for the firft time 
is intitled to the benefit of the clergy; as manflaughter. ‘The 
other more crying, is not allowed the privilege. 

Felony is alfo punithed by lofs of all lands, not intailed ; and ali 
goods and chattels, both real and perfonal ; though the ftatutes 
make a difference in fome cafes concerning lands, as appears by 
ftat. 37 Hen. VIIL. < 
Felony ordinarily works corruption of blood, unlefs the ftatute, 
ordaining the offence to be felony, provide otherwife ; as the 
flat. 39 Eliz. ¢. 17. 

FELT, a kind of ftuff, either of wool alone, or of wool and 

hair; neither fpun, crofled, nor wove, but deriving all its 
confiftence from its being wrought, and fulled with lees and 
fize, and afterwards fafhioned on a block or mould, by help of 
fire and water. 
Caftors, camels, and coneys hair, lambs and fheeps wool, &c. 
are the moft ufual ingredients of Felts ; and hits of all kinds, 
are the works they are chiefly employed in. 
The Feit intended for a hat, being fufficiently fulled, and 
prepared, is reduced into one piece, fomewhat in the figure of a 
large funnel; in which fate it remains ready to be put into form, 
and become a hat, See Harr, 

FELUCCA*®*, or Fezucco, a little veflel with fix oars, not 
covered over, much ufed in the Mediterranean. 

* The word is formed from the Arabic Fe/fon, a fhip. 
It has this peculiarity, that the rudder may be applied either ia 
the head or ftern; there being difpofitions in both to receive it. 
For fize, it may be compared to a floop or fhaloop. 

FEMALE, the fex that conceives, and bears fruit. 

An animal that generates within itfelf, is called Female; and 
that which generates in another, male. See Mate. 

The Female, in quadrupeds, and even in birds, is ufually finaller 
and weaker than the male; though in birds of prey, as the 
falcon, hawk, €&c. it is otherwife ; the Female being bigger, 
ftronger, bolder, hardier, and more courageous. “ 
The like is obferved in moft infeéts, particularly fpiders ; to 
that degree, that M. Homberg affures us, he has weighed five 
or fix male garden-fpiders againft one Female of the fame fpe~ 
cies, which has been equal to them all. 

For the numeral proportion of males to Females, fee Mar- 
RIAGE. 

Naturalifts alfo diftinguifh male and Female plants ; male and 
Female flowers, &c. 

Fremate ferew. See the article ScREw. 

FEMME covert, in law, denotes a married woman ; who is 
alfo faid to be under covert-baron. 

FEMININE, or Forminine, in grammar, one of the gen- 
ders of nouns. 

The Feminine gender is that which denotes the noun or name 
to belong to a female. In the Latin, the Feminine gender is 
formed of the mafculine, by altering its termination; particu- 
larly by changing us into a. Thus, of the mafculine donus 
equus, a good horle, is formed the Feminine, bona equa, a good 
mare ; fo, of parvus homo, a little man, is formed, parva fa- 
mina, alittle woman, &e. 

In French, the Feminine gender is exprefled, not by a diffe- 
rent termination ; but a different article: thus, /¢ is joined to 
a male, and /a to a female. 

In Englifh, we are generally more ftri&t, and exprefs the dif- 
ference of fex, not by different terminations, nor by different 
particles, but different words ; as boar and fow, boy and girl, 
brother and fifter, é«. — thou fometimes the Peminine 
formed by varying the termination of the male into 
abbot, abbefs, &c, 

Feminine Rimes, fee the article Rime. 

FEMUR *, or Os Femorts, in anatomy, the th 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 3. n. 20. and fig. 7. n. 22. 

# Dionis derives the word Femur from fere, by reafon it bears 

the whole weight of the body. 

The Femur is the largeft and ftrongeft bone in the body, and 
its articulations are proportioned to its bulk and {tren 
upper part is jointed with the ifchium, by enarth: 
of the Femur being received into a cavity of the ifchium 5 and 
the.two kept together by a {trong cartila E The 
lower end is articulated with the tibia by ginglym 
of the Femur being received into two cavities of. the tibia ; be~ 
fide a cavity between the two heads, which receives a procels 
of the tibia. 
The Femur is pretty much incurvated, or bent, the convex part 
being before, and the concave behind. Tt is divided into three 


parts, the upper, the middle, and. the /ower. 


The 
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The xpper confifts of a head and a neck, in which are con- 
tained three epiphyfes, viz. the extremity or head, which is 
round and big, and received into the acetabulum of the cox- 
endix, wherein it is tied by two ligaments; the one from 
the top, the other from the bottom of the acetabulum, but 
both inferted into the middle of the head. Immediately under 
the head, is the neck of the Femur, which is fmall, long, and 
a little oval, and makes an angle with the body of the bone ; 
by means whereof the thighs and feet are kept at a due diftance 
from each other, to make our ftanding the firmer; befide 
that the obliquity of the neck conduces to the ftrength of the 
mufcles, which muft otherwife have pafled too near the centre 
of motion. The other two epiphyfes are called the greater and 
lefs trochanters, 

The middle part or fhank of the Femur, is round, fmooth, 
and polifhed on its fore-fide, and rough on the hind-fide ; along 
which there runs a {mall ridge, the whole length of the bone, 
called Linea afpera, ferving for the infertion of mufcles. ; 
The lower part of the Femur is divided by a finus in the mid- 
dle, into two heads or apophyfes, called Condyli, which make 
the ginglymus abovementioned ; being both received into the 
finus of the tibia. 

Between the hind-parts of the head is a fpace for the paflage of 
the great vefléls and nerves, which go to the leg. 

‘The Femur has a very large cavity, running its whole length, 
filled, like the reft, with marrow. The curvity of the Fe- 
mur makes it ferve as a buttref§ to the body, fo prevent its 
falling, or bearing too much forward. 2 

Surgeons and bone-fetters fhould take care, that in fractures 
of the Femur, they do not endeavour to fet it ftreight, which is 
againft nature, 

FEN, in geography, a kind of wet land, or rather, morals. 

Fens are of two forts: ‘The firft of a bogey confiftence, com- 
pofed of water and earth intermixed; fearce firm enough to 
fuftain the tread of a man. : 

The fecond are pools, or colleGtions of waters, with pieces of 
dry land raifed here and there, above the furface thereof. 

‘The former kind neither receive, nor emit any river; but the 
latter are frequently the heads or fprings of rivers; fuch is the 
head of the Tanais, &&¥c. : ; 

FENCE-Month  (menfis probibitionis, ox menfis velitus) isa 
month wherein the female deer fawn ; for which reafon it is un- 
lawful to hunt in the foreft during that time. 

It begins fifteen days before midfummer, and ends fifteen 
days after ; being in all thirty days. 

There are alfo certain Fence, or defence months, or feafons 
for fifh, as well as wild beafts; as appears by /fat. We/im. 2. 
cap. 13. in thefe words: i 

<* All waters, where falmons are taken, fhall be in defence 
*< for taking of falmon, from the nativity of our lady, unto 

St. Martin’s day. And likewife, young falmons fhall not 

be taken or deftroyed by nets, &'c. from the midft of April, 
“* tothe nativity of St. John Baptift, &c.” 

Fence-/Valls, are walls of brick, or fone, made around gar- 
dens, &c. 

FENCING, the art of defence; or of ufing the fword, to 
wound an enemy, and preferve one’s felf from his attacks, 
Fencing is one of the exercifes learnt in the academies, &e, 

The art of Fencing is acquired by praétifing with foils, called 
in Latin, rudes; whence Fencing is alfo denominated gladia- 
tura rudiaria, 

Pyrard aflures us, that the art of Fencing is fo highly efteemed 
in the Eaft Indies, that none but princes and noblemen are al- 
lowed to teach it. Thefe mafters wear a badge or cognizance 
on their right arms, called in their language Efaru, which is 
put on with great ceremony, like the badges of our orders of 
knighthood, by the kings themfelves. . 

Montaigne informs us, that when he was a youth, the nobi- 
lity. all fhunned the reputation of being good Fencers; as 
fomething too fubtle, and defigning, and apt to corrupt virtuous 
manners. 

Fencing is divided into two parts, fimple, and compound. — 

Simple isy that performed directly and nimbly, on the fame 
line; and is either offenfive, or defenfive.— The principal ob- 
ject of the firft is whatever may ‘be attempted, in puthing or 
making paffes from this or that point, to the moft uncovered 
part of the enemy. The fecond confifts in parrying, and re- 
pelling the thrufts aimed by the enemy. 

The Compound, on the offenfive fide, includes all the poffible 
arts and inventions to deceive the enemy, and make him 
leave that part we have a defign on, bare, and unguarded, 
upon finding we cannot come at it by force, nor by the agility 
of the fimple play. 

The principal means hereof are feints, appeals, clathings, and 
intanglings of fwords, half-thrufts, Gc. and in the defenfive, 
to puth in parrying. 

FEND, in the fea language, imports the fame as defend. 
Hence the phrafe, Fending the boat, &c. that is, faving it 
from being dafhed againft the rocks, fhore, or fhip’s fide, 
Hence alfo 

FEnpeRs, any pieces of old cable ropes, or billets of wood, 


“< 
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hung over the fhip’s fide, 
bing againft her. 

FENDUE o Pal, in heraldry, a French phrafe, applied to a 
crofs, to denote it cloven down from top to bottom, and the 
parts fet at fome diftance from one another, 

FENESTRA, in anatomy, a name applied to two holes, 
apertures in the inner car. See Ear. 

The Feneftre are two openings in the labyrinth; the firt 
of them is inclofed by the bafis of the tapes, and from its oval 
figure denominated Feneftra ovalise 

The latter, called rotunda, is clofed-with a tranfverfe tranfpa- 
rent membrane, placed a little within the furface of its aper- 
ture. 

Thele Feneftre, with the whole labyrinth, are comprehended 
in that part of the os temporum, properly called from its hard- 
nels petrofum, 

FEN NEL-feed, in commerce, &c. a longifh, ftriated. feed, 
flat on one fide, and roundifh on the other; of a fweetifh 
tafte, not unlike that of annis-feed ; being the produce of an 
umbelliferous plant of the fame name, well known as a Kit~ 
chen-herb; by botanifts, called Freniculum vulgares or com- 
mon Fennel, or finckles 
Fennel-feed makes part of the commerce of the druggifts and 
apothecaries. It is efteemed a carminative, and ufed like 
annis-feed, to difpel wind in the body ; and correét fenna, and 
the reft of the vegetable purgatives. © 
There is alfoa {trong water, or brandy, made of the feeds of 
Fennel, called Fennel-water, The ingredients are Fennel-feed, 
liquorice, brandy, and white wine, which are diftilled together ; 
and to the eflence thereof are added fpirit of wine, fugar, and 
fweet almonds ; the whole is then ftrained, &c. The feed of the 
fweet Fennel is ufed in this and many other compofitions, not 
that of the common Fennel, 

FENUGREEK, Fanum Gracum, or FENNIGREEK, a 
medicinal plant, thus called, becaufe antiently brought from 
Greece, though now cultivated in feveral parts of Europe, 

Its ftem is abouta foot high ; its leaves are fmall, and difpofed 
fomewhat like thofe of trefoil. It has a little white flower, 
from whence arifes a long, pointed pod, fhaped not unlike a 
bullock’s horn. " 

The grain, or feed is inclofed in’ this pod, which bears the 
name of the plant itfelf; it is lefs than muftard-feed, very hard 
and folid, of a triangular form, and a ftrong difagreeable 
fmell; when new, it is of a yellow gold colour, but when 
long kept, ruddy, or brown. 

The farina or flower of thefe feeds is efteemed good to ripen 
and digeft ; and as fuch, is ufed in cataplafms of thofe in- 
tentions; as alfo in emollient clyfters, decoétions, &c, It 
yields a mucilage ufed in inflammations of the eyes, and on 
other occafions. 

FEODARY, Feupary, or FeupATAry, an officer antient« 
ly made and authorized by the mafter of the court of wards, 
His office was to be prefent with the efcheator, at the finding 
any office ; and to give evidence for the king, concerning the 
tenure and the value thereof ; to furvey the land of the ward 
after the office found, and rate it. He alfo affigned the kings 
widows their dowers, and received the rents of wards lands, 
This office is taken away by ftat. 12 Car. II. 

FEODER, a meafure for liquids, ufed throughout Germany. 
See Mrasure. 

FEODUM, or Feupum, 
Fer. 

FEOFFMENT, in common law, fignifies a gift or grant of 
honours, caftles, manors, meffuages, lands, or the like corpo- 
real or immoveable things, to another in fee-fimple: that is, to 
him, and to his heirs for ever, by the delivery of feifin, and the 
pofleffion of the thing given, See Frx. 

When this is done by writing, it is called the deed of Feoff- 
ment, 

In every Feoffment, the giver is called the Feoffir, 
fator; and he that receives, the Freoffce. 

The proper difference in our law, between a Feoffer, ‘and 
a donor, is, that the Fooffer gives in fee-fimple ; and the do- 
nor in fee-tail. 

FERALIA*, in antiquity, a feaft held by the Romans, on the 
twenty-firft of February, in honour of the dead. 


to fend or keep other thips from tub- 


or 


the fame with fief or fee. See 


or Feof~ 


* Varro derives the word from inferi, or from fero > on account 
of a repaft, carried to the fepulchres of fuch as the laft of- 
ces were that day rendered to. Feftus derives it from Se~ 
rio, On account of the viGims facrificed. Voftius obferves, 
that the Romans called death fra, cruc/, and that the word 
Feralia might arife thence. 
Macrobius, Saturn. 1. i. c. 13. refers the origin of the ce- 
remony to Numa Pompilius. “Ovid in his Fafti, goes back 2s 
far as /Eneas, for its inftitution. He adds, that on the fame 
day, a facrifice was performed to the goddefs Muta, or dumb ; 
and that the perfons who officiated, were an old woman, attend- 
ed with a number of young girls. 
FER de Fourchette, Croix a Fer de Fourchette 
a.crofs, having a forked iron at each end, li 
ufed by foldiers to reft their mufkets on ; by 


> in heraldry, is 
ke that formerly 
which ir is dittin- 
guifhed 


FER 


suifhed ftom the crofs Fourché ; the erids wlieredf turn forked : 
whereas in this, the fork is fixed on the {quare end 5 as repre- 
fented in Tab. Herald. fig. 20. f 

FER de Moulin, q. d. iron of the mill, is 2 bearing in heraldry 5 
fuppofed to reprefent the iron-ink, or ink of a mill, which 
fuftains the moving mill-ftone. See a reprefentation of it in 
Tab. Herald. fig. 21. 

FER D-wit*, or Fsxp-wite, in our antient cuftoms, a formu- 
lary, by which the king pardoned manflaughter, committed in 
the army. 

* The word is formed of the Saxon Fird, army, and qwite pu- 
nifhment. 

FERENTARII®, or FERENDARII, among the Romans, 
were auxiliary troops, lightly armed ; their weapons being a 
fword, bow and arrows, and a fling; which were much lefs 
cumberfome, than a buckler, battle-ax, pike, &e. 

* The name feems to have been derived a ferendo auxilia; thefe 
being auxiliary forces: Though Varro thinks they might be fo 
called, by reafon, the fling and ftones feruntur, non tenentur. 

We have alfo mention of another fort of Ferentarii, whofe 
bufinefs was, to carry arms after the armies, and to be ready 
to fupply. the foldiers therewith in battle. rates 
Lydius ufes the name Ferentarii for the cataphrac?i equites, 7. e- 
cayaliers, armed cap-a-pee. ; 

FERIA, among the Romans, were holidays ; or days wherein 
they abftained from work. : 
The word Feria, is ufually derived @ ferendis vidtimis, on 
account of the victims killed on thefe days. Martinius fays, 
that Feri were fo called velut iegou Heo, dics facri, holy 
days. Others obferve, that all days in general, though they 
were not feaft-days, were antiently called Fz, or as Voffius 
reads it, Fefie ; whence, according to that author, was formed 
the word Feria. 

The Ferie, or dies feriati, were obferved and diftinguifhed 
chiefly by reft ; whereas the fea/ts, or dies fe/ii, befide a cefla- 
tion from labour, were celebrated with facrifices and games ; 
fo that there were Feri, which were not feaft-days. ‘Though 
authors frequently confound the Feri, and Fe/ti. 

Others confound the Feri with the dies nefa/ti, or non-court- 
days. 

The Latin Feria, amounts to the Sabbath of the Hebrews. 

The Romans had divers kinds of /erie: Their names, at 
leaft the principal thereof, are, Z/ivales, or fummer Ferie 
Annverfaria, yearly Ferie ; Compitalitie, Feri of the ftreets, 
and crofs-ways; Conceptive, votive Feria, which the magi- 
ftrates promifed every year; Denicales, for the expiation of a 
family polluted by the death of any one; Imperative, or In- 
diélive, thofe decreed by the magiftrate; Latine, the Latin 
Feria, inftituted by Tarquin the proud, for all the Latin people, 
amounting to above fifty nations, being celebrated on M, Alba, 
in memory of the peace, concluded by Tarquin, with the 
people of Latium; Adefis Ferie, thofe of harveft ; Pagana- 
les Feri, or Paganalia, an account of which is given under 
PacaAnauiaA; Precidanee, which were, what we properly 
call the vigils, or eves of the feafts; Private, or Propriz, 
thofe peculiar to the feveral families ; as the Familie Claudia, 
4imilic, Fulie, Gc. Publice, thofe obferved by all in gene- 
ral, or for the public weal; Sementine, thofe held in feed- 
time; Svative, thofe kept conftantly to the fame day of the 
year ; Saturnales, whereof we fhall fpeak in their place ; Stul- 
torum Feria, or Quirinalie, the Feri@ of fools, held on the 
feventeenth of February ; Vidtorie Feri@, thofe of victory, in 
the month of Auguft ; Vindemiales, thofe of the vintage, from 
the twentieth of Auguft, to the fifteenth of Oétober; Vulcani 
Feria, thofe of Vulcan, which fell on the twenty-fecond of 
May. 

Feria wasalfo ufed among the Romans for fair-days ;_ by reafon 
it was the cuftom to hold their fairs on the dies feriati, or holi- 
days. Struv. Synt. Antig. Rom, c. ix. p. 4255 443, Ge. 

Feria * is ftill retained in the Romifh breviary, though in a 
fenfe fomewhat different from the Ferie of the antients ; 


being applied to the feveral days of the week, beginning with | 


Sunday , provided none of thofe days be a feaft or fait day. 
Thus, Monday is the fecond Feria; Tuefday the third, &c. 


* The word Feria, in this fenfe, is doubtlefs borrowed from the 


antient Feria, a day of reft. Accordingly, Sunday is the firft | 


Feria: For antiently, all the days of Eafter-week were ac- 
counted feftival days, by a decree of Conftantine ; whence 
thofe feven days were called Ferie: Sunday being the firlt, 
Monday the fecond, &c. And this week being then accounted 
the firft of the ecclefiaftical year, they afterwards accuftomed 
themfelves to call the days of the other weeks after the 
fame manner, fir/t, fecond, third, &Fc. Feria, Though others 
will have it, that the days of the week were not called 
Feriz, from the people’s refting, that is, on account of being 
obliged to abftain from fervile works ; but to advertife the 
faithful, that they ought to abftain from fin. Sce Durand, de 
Of. Div. 1. viii. c. 1. 


Thefe are the ordinary Ferie : — But befides thefe, they have 
extraordinary, or greater Feria, viz. the three laft days of paf- 
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FERIAL Days, dies Fertares 


i 
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fion week 5 the two days following Eafter-day, and Witfin- 

day ; and the fecond Feria of rogation. 

: or Ferr#, among the 
antients, fignify holidays, or days vacant from labour, and 
pleading. 

But in the Stat. 27 Hen. VI. c. 5. and in Fortefcue, De Lau- 
dibus LL. Anglia, Ferial days, they are taken for working days. 
S. Silvefter ordained—Sabbati @ dominici dies nomine retento, 
reliquos hebdomadte dies feriarum nomine diftinétos, ut jam ante 
in ecclefia vocari caeperant, appellari. 

So that Feria’ days are properly all the days of the week, ex- 
cept Saturday, and Sunday. 

FERM, Firma, in law. See the article Farm. 

FERMENT, in phyfics, any body, which being applied to 
another, produces a Fermentation therein : or, any thing capa- 
ble of exciting an inteftine motion, in the parts of another ; 
and of fwelling, or dilating the fame. 

Thus, the acid in leaven isa Ferment, which makes bread rife 
or fwell. And the moifture in hay isa Ferment, which heats, 
and makes it fmoke. Thus alfo, rennet is a Ferment, which 
curdles and breaks milk: And barm, or yeaft, is the Ferment 
that fets wort a working ce See Supplement, article Far-~ 
MEN’ 
The force or effe& of a Ferment arifes hence, that by its more 
penetrative and moveable parts, it diflolves and breaks the tex- 
ture or combination of the component parts or principles of the 
body, gives them a new motion, and difpofes them to take a 
new arrangement, or to combine again in a new manner; and 
fo to conftitute a new fpecies of body. 

Thus, the bite of a mad dog excites a flow fermentation in 
the blood, whereby the divers liquors, or matters it confifts of, 
lofe that nexus, or union, neceflary to a ftate of health; and 
occafion an irregularity in the fpirits, from which arife the hor- 
rors, and other fymptoms of the difeafe, 

One way of accounting for digeftion, is by fuppofing a certain 
Ferment in the ftomach. But what this Ferment is, or whence 
it fhould be derived, is greatly difputed, Some will have it 
an acid, others alcalious, others fulphureous, others’ alcalino-~ 
fulphureous, others muriatic, &¥¢. as their own fancies fuggeft 
to them. 

FERMENTARII, or Fermenracei, a denomination 
which thofe of the Latin church have given to the Greeks, on 
account of their confecrating and ufing leavened, or fermented 
bread in the eucharift. 

As the Greeks call the Latins 4zymites, the Latins, in return, 
call them Fermentarii. 

FERMENTATION, an inteftine motion, or commotion 
of the fall, infenfible particles of a mixed body, arifing with- 
out any apparent mechanical caufe, and producing a confider- 
able alteration therein. 
Or, it is an eafy, flow, gentle motion of the inteftine particles 
of a body, arifing ufually from the operation of fome attive, 
acid matter; which rarifies and fubtilizes the fofter yielding 
particles thereof, 
Fermentation differs from diffolution, as the latter is only a re- 
fult, or effect of the former: Fermentation is frequently with- 
out diflolution, i. ¢, the fermentative motion frequently does 
not go fo far as to diffolve the body; but diflolution always 
fuppofes an antecedent Fermentation. ¥ 
Fermentation differs from ebullition and efferyefcence in this, 
that the motion, which in the firft is flow, in the two Jatter 
is violent ; and that in the firft, the motion is reftrained to the 
minute particles of the body; but in the latter it extends to 
large mafles thereof. 

Indeed it muft be obferved, that authors ufually allow of divers 
kinds of Fermentation, viz, an infenfible one, which is only 
known from its effedts; and a fenfible one ; a violent and a 
moderate one ; a hot, and a cold one; a natural, and an arti- 
ficial one. 
Plants bruifed, and left a certain time in a clofe veflel, ferment 
of themfelves ; and if let alone, the Fermentation will proceed 
to putrefaction. 
In order to Fermentation, it is neceffary, the ferment have 
fomething acid and fpirituous in it; that its motion be tumul- 
tuous; that it be an open, fpacious place, and affifted by the 
air; and that it tend to exalt and purify the body, and pro- 
duce vinous, or inflammable {pirits.—Thefe are the particular 
properties and conditions of Fermentation ; though in the gene- 
ral, all required to effect a Fermentation, in a body, ox | 
which is not homogeneous, that is, which confifts of di 
principles ; is that there be a ftrong attraction between the par- 
ticles of the Ferment, and the body ; that the parts of this latter 
be moved and agitated irregularly ; and that this motion pro- 
duce fome alteration in the mixt. 
Fermentation is one of the moft obfcure procefles in all na- 
ture. The generality of our later philofophers allows it in 
great meafure a myftery, to which their principles will not 
fully reach. Dr. Morgan attempts to account for it, on 
the Newtonian fyftem. His principle is, that the expanfive 
force of air, rarified by the action of fire, or the mutual 
ion 


uor, 


a¢ 


FER 


action of fire and air, is the univerfal natural caufe of Fir- 
mentation and diffolution. 
To thew this, he confiders two 


teat powers, or principles 
in bodies, viz. an attractive, 


cohefive power, in the {mall 
particles of matter, as the Principle of ail reft, concretion, 
Sc, And the expanfive force of heated air, as the principle 
of Fermentation. On the different Proportion and adjuft- 
ment of thefe two oppofite forces, with refpect to each other, 
the conftitution, texture, and cohefion of bodies are faid to de- 
pend. 

By the attractive force, acting alone, the conftituent parts of 
compound bodies, muft be brought to their neareft and greateft 
contacts, and remain there in a degree of firmnefs, and cohe- 
fion, proportional to the quantities of contact. 

On-the other hand, by the repulfive, expanfive force, acting 
alone, all bodies, even the moft compact and folid, muft be 
diffolved and diffuled into one perfectly fluid, incoherent 
mais, 

If both be found in the fame body, and equal in degree, 
fuch a body muft continue in its prefent ftate of fluidity, or 

. cohefion ; if the attractive power prevail, the quantity of 
contact, or degree of cohefion will be continually increafed 
toa certain pitch, where it will ref: on the contrary, if 
the expanfive force of the fire and air, included in any body, 
or mals of matter, prevail againft the attractive power of the 
contiguous parts, the parts muft necefiarily recede from their 
points of contact, 

. And this happening through all the fubdivifions of: which the 
body or mais is capable, every {mall parc mutt be divided 
and feparated into other fmaller Parts; and thefe again into 
others, and fo on, till we come to the firft conftituent par- 
ticles or atoms, which are fuppoled to be perfectly folid, and 
indivifible. 
This recefs of the parts of bodies from their 

‘and the feparation and divifion confequent thereon, is what 
we call Rarefaétion ; as, on the contrary, the approach of 
the parts nearer to the points of contact, is called Conden/- 
tion. Now from the contrary effects of thefe two forces, 
there neceffirily arifes an inteftine commotion, collifion, and 
natural {trugple of the 
acted on by two fuch oppofite forces, will Ay 
recede and accede, in Proportion to the 
of the oppofite powers, till one or the other Prevail, either to 
fix and condenfe, or to diffolve and diffufe it; which alternate 
motion is what we call Fermentation, 

If the attractive force prevail, the moft fluid body will be 
confolidated, as water into ice. 
On the contrary, if the expanfive force prevail, the. firmeft 
body will be broke and difolved, 

Fermentation is a point of the urmoft confequence in medi- 
cine; it is one of the Principal means, or inftruments we | F 
have for altering, exalting, or calling forth the Properties and 
powers of bodies. Tro get an idea of thele changes, we cannot! F 
confider it better, than in the Procuring of a {pirituous liquor | F 
from malt, by means thereof, 

It is to be obferved then, that the male being made, as fhewn 
under the article Maur ; and then laid to infufe or math in 
hot water, the reft of the Procefs of brewing is nothing but 

a railing and direéting of a Fermentation, or inteftine mo- 
tion. 
How fach motion is mechanical 
forth fuch a fpirir, 


points of contact, 


off, and recoil, 
ftrength and energy 


ly effected, and how it brings 
may be conceived from what follows ; 
fuppofing’the reader acquainted with thefe common propofi- 
tions in hydroftatics ; wiz, 

1° That a body immerfed in any fluid, fpecifically lighter than 
itfelf, will fink ; otherwife, it will emerge and gecto the top. 
2° That if two equal bodies of different {pecific gravities be 
immerfed in a fluid, lighter than either of them, the celerities 
of their defcents will be as their gravities, 

3° That iftwo unequal bodies of unequal {pecific gravities be 
immerfed in a uid, 
defcents will be compounded of t 
together, 

The fame laws, by which bodies 
afcent of thofe {pecifically lighter than the fluid. 

Fence in all heterogeneous flui is, the conftituent parts of 
which are not fitted to affociate and cohere, {o as co form what 
is called an uniform homogeneous fluid, the heavier may be 
accounted as folid bodies immerfed in a fluid fpecifically lighter; | 
and the lighter parts, as fuch bodies in a fluid fpecifically hea- 
vier; fince it may be demonftrated, that the component parts 
of all fluids, feparately confidered, are folid, 

The liquor, therefore, called wort, which is a decoction of 
malt, may be confidered as fuch an heterogeneous fluid, whole 
Parts cannot be iucerchanged in their Politions, till each has 
obtained fuch an elevation as corre{ponds to its Proper gravity ; 
but left this alone fhould fail of the intention, by nor being 
fufficient to break thofe molecule and vifcidities, which en- 
tangle the {pirituous Parts, and likewife to prevent their fly- 


ing off at the furface, fome Portion of an already fermented 
fub{tance is mixed with it, 
Vou. I. 


heir gravities and dimenfions 


defcend, hold good in the 


parts among themfelves, 7. ¢. the parts} FERN 
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lighter than either, the celerities of their |FERULA *, 
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This fubflance, termed barm, or yea/t, 
quantity of fubtle fpirituous ‘partic 5 Wrapped up in {uch 
as are viicid. Now, when this is mixed with fach a liquor, 
it cannot but much contribute to that inteftine motion which 
is occationed by the intercourfe, and occurfions of particles 
of different gravities; as the {piticuous particles will bé con- 
tinually {triving to get up to the furface, and the vilcid ones 
continually retarding fuch an afcent, and Preventing their 
efcape. 

So that by thefe two concurring caufes the particles extra@ed 
from the grain, will by fuch frequent occurtions be fo com- 
minuted, as continually to increale the more fubtilé 2 d {pi- 
rituous parts, until all that can be made fo by attrition, be 
fet loofe from their former vifcid confinements ; and this ap- 
pears by the warmth of the liquor, and the froth drove to 
the top ; juft at which time, if it be thrown into the till, ic 
affords fome quantity of an highly inflammable {piric. 
Moderate warmth much haitens this procels, as it affifts in 
opening the vifcidities, in which fome of the {pirituous parts 
may be entangled, and unbends the {pring of the included air, 
which cannot but contribute to the rarefaction and comminu- 
tion of the whole. 

The vifcid parts, which are raifed to the top, not only on 
account of their own lightnefs, but by the continual efforts 
and occurfions of the fpirit to get uppsrmoft, both fhew when 
the ferment is at the higheft, ana prevent the finer fpirits 
making their efcape; for if this inteftine luctus be permitted 
to continue too long, a great deal will get away, and the re- 
maining liquor will grow flat, and vapid, and raife litle befides 
phlegm in the ftill. 

The greateft ule of this theory in medicine, will be in teach- 
ing what parts of the materia medica are moft properly brought 
uuder this procedure; and how fuch inteftine motion does, in 
fome things, deftroy their virtues: for by fome medicines an 
intention is aimed at, which is not to be procured, but by their 
being {pirituous ; whereas in others the very contrary property 
is required : in fuch cafes therefore, when by any adventitious 
caufe thofe medicines get into a Ferment, they are deftroyed, 
and fhould not be adminiftered. 

AMBUG, fee the article Brasti wood.’ 
ERRUGINOUS, denotes a thing to partake of the nature 
of iron, or to contain particles of that metal. 

It is particularly applied to certain mineral fprings, whofe 
Water in their paffage along the ftrata of the earth meets with 
the ore of this metal, or with pyritee containing it, part of which 
they wath off, and carry with them ; and thus become im- 
pregnated with the Principles thereof. Such are what we call 
chalybeat waters. 

The waters of Tunbridge, thofe of Forges, and of the iron 
{pring at Bourges, and many others, are ferruginous, 
ERRUGO, the ruft of iron; or a kind of calx found on 
the furface thereof, 

ERRUM, ron, fee the article Iron. 

ERTILITY, FRuITFULNEss; that quality, which denomi- 
nates a thing fertile, or prolifick, 

The Egyptian nitre, or natron, renders the ground exceedingly 
fertile. M. de la Chambre obferves, that the plants grow 
in fuch abundance in Egypt, that they would choak one ano- 
ther, if they were not hindered, by throwing fand upon the 
fields ;, infomuch that the Egyptians muft take as much pains 
to leffen the richnefS of their foil, as other nations do to in- 
creale that of theirs. Philo/. Tranfact. N° 160. 

Nothing is’ more fertile than wheat, which faculty was given 
it by the Creator, in regard that it was to be the principal food 
of men, thus a fingle meafure of that grain, fown ina proper 
foil, will yield a hundred and fifty meafures.— One of Au- 
guftus’s procurators fent him four hundred ears, all produced 
rom one feed. And Nero had three hundred and forty ears 
fent him, arifing alfo from a fingle feed. Plin, Nat. Hift. 
1. xviii. c. 10, 


confifts of a great 


a little wooden pallet, or flice ; 
fchoolmafter’s fceptre, wherewith he chattifes 
ftriking them on the palm of the hand. 


reputed the 
the boys, by 


* The word is pure Latin, and has alfo been ufed to denote the 
prelate’s crozier and ftaff. It is fuppofed to be formed of the 
Latin ferire, to ftrike ; or, perhaps, Feru/a in this fenfe may 
be derived from the name of a plant, called in Latin Ferula, in 
Englith Fennel-giant ; the ftem whereof was antiently ufed to 
correct children with ; though others think, the plant took 
its name from the inftrument, or rather from its ufe, ferire. 

Under the eaftern empire, the Ferula was the emperor’s {cep- 
tre, as is feen on divers medals; it confifts of a long ftem or 
fhank, and a flat, {quare head. The ufe of the Ferula is very 
antient_ among the Greeks, who ufed to call their princes 
vaeeSynoPogor, q. d. Ferula bearers. 

Jn the antient eaftern church, Ferula or Narthex, 
place feparated from the church, Sy 
the catechumens of the fecond order, called Aufcultantes, 
axgodmetixot, were kept; zs not being allowed to enter the 
church. Whence the name of the place; the perfons therein 
being under penance, or difcipline : fub Ferula rant ecclefiz. 

F 
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FERULA, among chirurgeons, called alfo SpLinrERs; are 
little chips of different matter, as woods, barks, leather, 
paper, &¥c. applied to bones that have been disjointed, when 
they are fet again. J : 

"The bark of the herb fennel-giant, called by fome in Latin Fe- 
rula, was antiently much ufed on this occafion; whence the 
name Fvrula became common to all. 

FESCENNINE %, in antiquity, FEsCENNINE ver/es were a 
a kind of faryrical veries, full of wanton, and obf{cene expref- 
fions, fung or rehearfed by the company, at the folemnizing ot 
a marriage among the Romans. 

* The word is borrowed, acc to Macrobius, from Fa/- 
cinum, a charm ; the people taking ich fongs to be proper to 
drive away witches, or prevent their effect : Bat its more pro- 
bable origin is from Fe/é m, a city of Campania, where 
fuch verfes were firft ufed. = fe 

FESSE, one of the nine honourable ordinaries of the efchut- 
cheon, which it divides horizontally in the middle, and fe- 

hief from the point. It is fuppofed to reprefent a 

or belt of honour, fuch as knights at arms were 
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parates the c! 
broad girdle, 


antiently girded withal. aa 
Ir poflefes the centre of the efcutcheon, and contains in 


breadth one third part thereof—Thus, he beareth azure, a 
Feffz or, by the name of Eliott. See Tab. Herald, fxg. 22. 
When the Fe/s takes up lefs than its proper breadth, it is called 
a Bar. 
Fesse-point, is the exact centre of the efcutcheon. — 
Tr is thus called, as being the point, through which the Fe/s 
line is drawn from the two fides, and accordingly it divides 
the efcutcheon into two equal parts, when the efcutcheon is 
parted Per fe/s. ; 
FrssE-ways, or in FEssE, denotes things borne after the manner 
of a Feffe, i. e, ina line, or range, a-crofs the middle of the 
fhield; which the French call en Feffe, < ) 
Party per Fesse, implies parted a-cro the middle of the fhield 
from fide to fide, through the Fe/é point. 
This the French expre(s by one word, coupé. ; 
FESTI Dies, among the antients, were Vea/?-days, or holi- 
days. 5 ; 
‘Numa diftinguifhed the days of the year into Fei, profefti, 
and intercifi—The firft were thofe dedicated to the gods; 
the fecond were thofe allowed to men, for the management 
of their own affairs; the third were fhared between the gods 
and men. ‘ ; 
The Fefti dies, again, were divided, according to Macrobius, 
Saturn. c. 16. into facrifices; epule, or banquets ; ludi, or 
games; and ferix; fee FERIA, Se. and the profi into 
Faftt, comitiales, comperendini, lati, and preliares. See 
Fasti, &e. ‘ 
FESTINO, in logic, one of the moods of fyllogifms. : 
In a fyllogifm in Feftino, the firft propofition is an univerfal 
negative; the fecond, a particular affirmative ; and the third, 
a particular negative. 
FESTIVAL; fee the articles FE ast, and FestuM. 
FESTOON, ina general fenfe. See GaRLanp. hee 
Frstroon *, in architecture, and fculpture, is a decoration in 
form of a garland, or clufter of flowers. 
* The word is French, Fe/fox, which fignifies a garland, formed 


of the Latin fu, fealt. , ; 
It confitts of a {tring, or collar of flowers, fruits, and leaves 


tied together, fomewhat biggeft in the middle, and fafpended 

by the two extremes; from which, befide the main part 

which falls down in an arch, two leffer parts hang perpendi- 
cularly. i ' 

This ornament is made in imitation of the Fe/foons, or long 

clutters of Rowers, bung by the antients on the doors of their 

zemples, &e. on feftival occafions. 

Feftoons are now chiefly ufed in freezes, and other vacant 
places, required to be filled up and adorned. 

FESTUM, ina general fenfe. See the article Feast. 

Frstum, in our law books, is frequently ufed for a general 
court, or affembly ; in regard fuch were antiently always kept 
on the great feftivals of the year. 

Thus, in our chronicles, we read, that in fuch a year the king 

kept his Feflum at Winchefter, &e. that is, he kept a court 

there at that time: Rex apud Winton. maximum Feltam & con 
vivium celebravit, tempore natalis Domini, convocatis ibidem 
principibus & baronibus totius regni. 

FET-Zoc&, in the menage, a tute of hair growing behind the 
pattern joint of horfes. ; 
Hence, the joint where it grows, is called the Fetlock-“foint. 

"ETUS, fee the article Forrus. 

YEUD, Feopum, the fame with fief, or fee. See FEE. 

Frvup is alfo ufed in our antient cuftoms, for a capital quar- 

rel, or enmity, not to be fatisfied but with the death of the 


guerram, i.e, bellum, war: Lambert writes it Feeth, 
faith, it fignifies capitales imimicitias, or implacable ha- 


In Scotland, and the north of England, Feud is Particularly 
ufed for a combination of kindred, to revenge the death of 
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any of their blood, again the killer and all his race, or any 
other great enemy. 


FEUDAL, or Fzopat, of, or belonging to a Feud, or Fee, 


We fay, a Feudal matter, Feudal jurifprudence, Feudal fe 
zure, Ge. A Feudal lord, in default of fealty and homage 
from his vafial, may feize the fruits of the fee. A Neapoli- 
tan lawyer, called Caravita, hasa Latin treatife of the Feudal 
law, entitled, Prelectiones Feodales, 

When once the ule of fees was thoroughly eftablifhed in 
France, they would need extend it much further: and almoft 
all the great offices of the crown thus became Feudal ; even 
the courts of juftice were drawn in; in order to which they 
were annexed to certain lands, or revenues. 

The defign of thefe infeodations was to render the offices he- 
reditaty, after the manner of fees, which were now become 
fo. And thus the offices of the grand chamberlain, grand 
butler, &c. came to be held by hereditary right. 

FEU DATARY, or FeopaTary, a vaffal, or perfon who 
holds of a fuperior in fee, i. e. on condition of yielding him 
fealty, and homage, or other fervice. 

The electors, princes, and free cities of Germany, are all Fex- 
dataries of the emperor. 

F. Daniel obferves, that Charles VII. forbad the count d’Ar- 
magnac to call himfelf in his titles, by the grace of God count 
d@’Armagnac; fuch terms, which feem to exclude all depen- 
dance, except on God, being an innovation prejudicial to the 
right of the fovereign, and which had never been allowed to 
any duke, or count, who was a Feudatary of any crown. 
Hiftoire de France, t. ii. p. 1162. 


FEUDBOTE, arecompence for engaging in a feud, or fac- 
tion, and for the damages confequent thereon ; it having been 
the cuftom of antient times for all the kindred to engage in 
their kinfmens quarrels, according to that of Tacitus de AZorib. 
Germanor. Sufcipere tam inimicitias feu patris, feu propingui 
quam amicitias neceffé eft. 

FEUDIST, a lawyer, or doctor learned, or much conver- 
fant in feuds, or fees —Du Moulin is reckoned a great Feudi/t. 

FEVER, Fesris, in medicine, a difeafe, or rather clafs of 
difeafes, whofe characteriftic is a praeternatural heat felt through 
the whole body, or at leaft the principal parts thereof ; attend- 
ed with other fymproms, 

Sydenham defines a Fever a ftrenuous endeavour or effort of 
nature, to throw off fome morbific matter, that greatly in- 
commodes the body.—Quincy defines it an augmented ve- 
locity of the blood: others, a fermentation of the blood ac- 
companied with a quick pulfe, and exceffive heat. 
The caufes of Fevers are innumerable ; and the difeafe even 
often arifes in the foundeft bodies, where there was no. pre- 
vious morbific apparatus; as Cacochymia, Plethora, c. 
but merely from a change of air, food, or other alteration in 
the non-naturals,—A Fever, Boerhaave obferves, is an infepa- 
rable companion of an inflammation. 
The fymptoms are many: every Fever arifing from any in- 
ternal caufe, is attended with a quick pulfe and an unufual heat, 
at different times, and in different degrees. Where thefe are 
intenfe, the Fever is acute ; where remifs, it is call’d flow. 
The difeafe begins almoft always with a fenfe of chillnefs; and 
in its progrefs is chiefly diftinguifhed by the velocity of the 
pulfe: fo that a too quick contraction of the heart, with an 
increafed refiftence or impulfe againft the capillaries, furnifhes 
the proper idea of a Fever; and the health of the patient is 
the fcope nature chiefly aims at in the difeafe.— Ocher at- 
tendant fymptoms are ufually a laborious and difturbed refpi- 
ration; an uniform, high-coloured urine; a parchednefs and 
drynefs of the tongue, mouth, &c. a clamminefs of the fa- 
liva ; thirft; and wakefulnefs; and a naufea againft every thing 
but thin diluting liquors. 
From thefe fymptoms, Dr. Morgan lays it down as a prin- 
ciple, that in every Fever, there is a general obftruction, and 
diminution of the glandular fecretions ; that is, a great part 
of the lymph, or ferum of the blood, which ought to be con- 
tinually drained off by the glands, is, during the Fever, fo 
retained in, and clofely united to, the mafS, that it circulates 
together with ic in the veins and arteries, This he endeavours 
to prove to be the ftate and condition of the blood in the 
production of a Fever, by accounting for all the above-men- 
tioned phenomena from it, as the juft and adequate effects 
of fuch a’caufe. How he does this, fee in his Philof. Princ. 
of Med. p. 207, &e. 
The general indication in the cure of Fevers, is, to reftrain 
the commotion of the blood within the bounds agreeable to 
the end nature had in raifing it, 7. ¢. neither to let it rife too 
high, for fear of the confequence ; nor yet keep it too low, 
for fear of fruftrating the endeavour of nature. And hence 
is to be deduced the rule and meafure of letting more, or lefs 
blood, or none at all. 
The cure of Fevers, Boerhaave fummarily comprehends in 
correcting the fharp, irritating febrile matter, diffolving the 
lentor, and mitigating the fymptoms. If nature feem to carry 
the Fever too high, it muft be moderated by abftinence, 
thin diet, drinking of water, bleeding, and cooling eying 
3 i 
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if fhe bring it on too flowly, it muft be excited by cardiacs, 
aromatics, volatiles; &c. The caufe remoyed, the fymptoms 
céafe of courfe; and if they can be bore without much danger 
of life, it were beft not to enter into any particular cure there- 
of ; if they be unfeafonable, oF too fevere, they are each to be 
abated with the proper remedies. 

Sydenham recommends an emetic in the beginning of a Fever ; 
or, if it have been then omitted, in any other ftage thereof ; 
efpecially where there is a propenfity to Vomiting : for want of 
this, a diarrhea frequently fucceeds, which is often exceedingly 
dangerous. After this, he ufes a paregoric ; and the following 
days, if there be no indication to repeat the vensefection, nor 
any diarrhaa, he prefcribes every other day an enema, till the 
twelfth day, when matters ufually coming to a crifis, he has re- 
courfe to hotter medicines, in order to promote and accelerate 
it. He adds, that if the difeafe proceed well, and the fermen- 
tation be laudable, there is no occafion for any phyfic at all. 

About the fifteenth day, if the urine be found to feparate, and 
give a fediment; and the fymptoms be abated, a cathartic is 
ufually ordered, left the fediment returning into the blood 
again, occafion a relapfe. Nothing cools the patient, and 
abates the Fever, fo much as a cathartic after veneefection, 

‘The more acute the /ever, the thinner, according to Etmuller, 
muft be the diet. It is no matter, if the patient fhould faft 
for feveral days running 5 for never did Severifh perfons die of 
hunger :” eating always exafperates the difeafe. Emetics, he 
allows the principal place in the cure of all Fevers; but, as 
a patron of the hot regimen, he affigns fudorifics the fecond. 
Spirit of fal ammoniac, or its fal volatile, he obferves, is an 
univerfal febrifuge, and rarely fails: all fugared things are 
hurtful. 
see a in all Fevers, prefcribes wines; Dr. Hancock, 
‘water. 4 : 

So long as the urine remains crude, that is, does not give a 
iediment, the patient’s cafe is dubious: but when once the coc- 
tion commences, and the urine feparates, the great danger is 

generally over, ‘ 

Among the figns of death, the fame author adds, there is none 
more certain, than a frequent blowing of the nofe, without any 
difcharge of matter. A ftrong, equable pulfe, with deliria, tre- 
mors, twitches of the tendons, and other fymptoms, fatal in 
difeafes of the nervous kind, always prefage well in Fevers: on 
the contrary, a quick, weak, faltering pulfe, howfoever fa- 

vourable the other fymptoms may feem, infallibly proclaim 

death at hand. Morton. 

It appears, by obfervation, that a frequent letting of blood, 

renders perfons more inclinable to Fevers. f 
Fevers are of various kinds, denominated and diftinguifhed 

from the particular caufes that produce them ; the time they, 

continue; their acceiles, and returns ; and their different 
fymptoms.—The moft general and genuine divifion of Fevers, 
is into efential, and /ymptomatic. 


Effential Fever, is that whofe primary caufe is in the blood 
itfelf ; and which does not arife as an effe&, or fymptom from 
any other difeafe in the folids, or other parts. 

This is what we abfolutely and properly call a Fever, 

Symptomatic Fever is that which arifes as an accident, or fym- 
ptom of fome other antecedent diforder, as an inflammation, 
phlegmon, eryfipelas, impofthume, fmall-pox, pleurify, &c, 
‘Whence it is peculiarly denominated inflammatory, eryfipela- 
tous, purulent, variolous, or pleuritic Fever, A 
Lffential Fevers are generally diftinguithed into continued and 
intermitting : others chufe to divide them into diary, intermit- 
ting, continent, and continued, ; ; : 

Continual Fever is that which gives the patient no refpite, or 
intermiffion ; but fticks to him from its firft feizure, to its final 
period. i 
This is fubdivided into putrid, and not putrid. 

Continual Fever not putrid, is that wherein the parts of the blood 
are not fo diffolved and broke, as to give occafion for the prin- 
cipal parts thereof to be fecreted ; or that, wherein there is not 
any difcharge of putrid, purulent matter into the blood. . 
Of this there are two kinds, the diary, and fynochus 3 to which 
fome add the heéic. 

Diary Fever, is that, which does not ordinarily hold beyond 
twenty-four hours. tis the gentleftof all Fevers 3 is frequently 
got by too much exercife, or other external accidents, It is 
cuted by reft alone, and keeping in bed : if it remain for feve- 
ral days, it is either called a continual ephemera, or fimple /yno- 
chus. 

Fiectic Fever is a flow, durable Fever, which extenuates and 
emaciates the body by infenfible degrees, : 

Tt has three ftages; the firft, while it confumes the juices of 
the body: the fecond, when it exhaufts the flefhy fubftance 
of its humidity: and the third, when it lays hold of, and de- 
flroys the folids themfelves ; in which lait flage it is reputed 
incurable. Its effect is fomewhat like that of a flame ; firft 
confuming the oil of the lamp; then the moifture of the 
wick; and laftly the wick itfelf. But this Fever is frequently 
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confidered as of the Symptomatic, or Secondary kind, arifing in 
phthifes, é&¥c. 

Continual putrid Fever, is that wherein the texture of the blood 

is rendered fo lax, or even diflolved, that its Parts or princi- 
ples feparating, fome of the principal of them are fecreted 
loft. 
Puirid Fevers are frequently confidered as Secondary ones, 
arifing from the difcharge of putrid, purulent matter from fome 
morbid part, as an ulcer in the lungs, &e. They are divided 
into fimple, and compound, OF remitting, 

Simple continual putrid Fe VER, OF a continent Fever, properly 
fo called, by the Greeks, ZvvexG-, is that which continues 
uniformly from firtt to laft, without any fits or periods of ex- 
afperation and remiffion of heat, and the other fymptoms. 
Willis divides the putrid Fever into four ftadia, or ftages. The 
beginning, which is attended with a chillnefs, thivering, weari- 
nefs, thirft, wakefulnefs, pain in the head and loins, naufea, 
and vomiting. The increafe, wherein the former fymptoms 
are heightened, with the addition of deliria, convulfive mo- 
tions, foulnefs of the mouth, and high turbid urine without any 
laudable fediment, or hypoftatis. "The ftate, which contains 
the crifis, which in this difeafe is much what the paroxy{m is in 
iatermittents : for as that returns at certain hours, fo do the 
critical motions in continued Fevers happen on the fourth; 
fifth, fixth, or feventh day, 

The laft ftage is the declenfion, which ends either in recovery 
or death, 
Thefe Fevers are fubdivided into burning and flow, 


4rdent, or Burning Fever, called by the Greeks xave@, isa 
very acute Fever, attended with a vehement heat, intolerable 
thirft, a dry cough, delirium, and other violent fymptoms. 
It frequently kills on the third, or fourth day 5 and rarely ex- 
ceeds the feventh. It often goes off in a hemorrhage, on the 
third, or fourth day ; which, if it prove too {paring, is ufually 
fatal. Sometimes it goes off by ftool, Vomiting, &¢, and 
fometimes it ends in a peripneumony. 


To the clafs of burning Fevers are reducible, the Lipyria, Ap 
fodes, Elodes, &c. 

The Lipyria is a burning Fever, wherein the heat js very in- 
aoe within fide, and at the fame time the external parts are 
cold, 

The Affades is a burning Fever, attended with great inquie- 
tudes, naufeas, vomiting, &c, 

The Helodes is a Fever, wherein the patient fweats continually, 
The Syncopal Fever is that attended with frequent fwoonings. 
The Epiales is that wherein both heat and cold are felt in the 
fame part at the fame time. 

Slow Fevers are gentle, but durable ones, they confume the pa- 
tients by degrees. They ufually arife from diforders in the lym- 
pha, or pituita ; whence Sylvius calls them Lymphatic Fevers, 
‘The principal of thefe are the catarthal, attended with a ca- 
tarrh, cough, hoarfenefs, &c. And the fcorbutic Fever, into 
which acute Fevers, and fometimes intermittent kinds 
rate. To this claf§ are alfo reducible, 


Colliquative FeveRs, wherein the whole body is confumed and 
emaciated in no long time; the folid parts, with the fat, &c, 
melted down; and carried off bya diarrhea, fweat, urine, &e, 

Remitting Fever, called alfo a Continual Fever, Euverns, and 
a compound continual Fever, is that which continues fome time, 
without any gradual increafe of heat ; yet is liable to alternate 


fits of remiffion and aggravation ; either ftated and periodical, 
or irregular. 


OF this there are divers kinds, denominated from the periods of 
returning ; as the Remitting, continual Quotidian, continual Ter= 
tian, continual Quartan, &c. which are only a continued Fever, 
whofe accefles or feverer fits return every day, or every other 
day ; or every third day 5 or every fourth day, 


Some enumerate divers other more complicated continual Fe- 
vers as the double or triple Quotidian, which has two or three 
paroxyfms every day: the douple or triple Tertian, or Quartan, 
which have two or three every third or fourth day: the 
Semi-Tertian, by the Grecks called iuilerrauG-, which confifts 
of a continual, and two intermitting Fevers, of different kinds, 
viz. a Quotidian, and Tertian. The patient, befide a continual 
Fever, having an extraordinary fit every day ; and every other 
day two. 

Others divide the remitting, Luvex nc, or compound continual 
Fever, into fimples and Spurious. 


The /imple Remitter returns regularly, and is only diftinguithed 
from an intermitter, in that the feverifh heat in the intervals 
of this latter is never quite extinguifhed; and that the par- 
oxyfms do not begin with fo much chillnefs and horror; and 
go off in profufe fweats. 

The /purious Remitter is attended with grievous fymptoms in 
the nervous kind, refembling thofe of the theumatifm, cholic, 
pleurify, and other inflammatory and fpafmo difeafes; befide 
immoderate excretions, vomitings, diarrhea’s, &c, Whence 
its returns are uncertain, and variable 
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Intermitting Fever, is that which ceafes, and returns again 


FEV 


The fimple rarely, if ever, kills; the /parious, frequently. 
Sometimes it degenerates into a malignant Xuvoy@. 

The firft is cured with the cor peruy. almoft .as_infalli- 
bly as an intermitter ; the. febrile Serment being much the 
{ame in both; and the fame medicine is found almoft a fure, 
though not fo fpeedy a remedy of the fpurious, if properly ap- 
plie 


alternately, at ftated periods; and is called alfo an Ague. 

In this kind, cold and heat, fhivering and fweating, fucceed 
each other. “The paroxyfms are attended with ficknefs, nau- 
fea’s, vomitings, head-ach, pain in the back and loins, & 
The paroxyfms are acute, but the difeafe ufually more or le 
chronical. 

Nobody was ever killed by an intermitting Fever, except in 
the firft ftage of the paroxyfm, during the fhivering caufed 
by the oppreffion of the fpirits. But when the difeafe becomes 
of a yery old ftanding, it fometimes degenerates into other fatal 


ones. 

As to the cure, it is found by abundant obfervations, that nei- 
ther bleeding, nor emetics, nor cathartics, nor any other re- 
medy adminiftered during the fit, avail any thing. A juft dofe 
of vinum benediétum, three hours before the paroxyfm, Mor- 
ton aflures us, has often cured it: antimonium diaphoreticum, 
a little before the paroxyfm, has fometimes had the like effect: 
and falt of wormwood is' commended on the fame occafion 
Dolus mentions lapis lazuli taken in {pirit of wine before the 
fit, as admirable. 

Several bitters, as carduus benedi€tus, gentian root, camomile 
flowers, the pulvis febrifugus, Gc. were much valued before the 
invention of the cortex peruv. But that bark has almoft thrown 
them all out of ufe ; being by the general confent of phyficians 
allowed a fpecific for intermitting Fevers, in all feafons, ages, 
and conftitutions. 

Intermitting Fevers are of divers kinds, as the 
idian FEV 


Quotic R, where the paroxy{m returns every 
Deuble Quotidian, which returns twice in twenty-four hours. 


m Fever, which only returns every other day; which again 

imate, or /purious 

svitimate Tertian only holds twelve hours, and is follow- 

ed by an abfolute intermiffion. 

The /purious Tertian exceeds twelve hours, and fometimes holds 

si¢hteen or twenty. 

ble Tertian, is that which returns twice every other day. 
The name Double Tertian is alfo ufed, where the Fever returns 
every day; like a quotidian ; only at d t times of the 
day ; the third fit anfwering to the time of the firft ; the fourth 
to that of the fecond, & 

Quarian F 
ing two days intermiffion between every two fits. 

Quartan, is that which has two fits every fourth day. 

‘The fame name is alfo given to a Fever, which returns two 

days fucceffiv ely; only leaving one day’s intermiffion. 

Triple Quartan Fever, is that which has three fits every fourth 

day: or that which returns every day like a quotidian, only 

at different feafons of the day ; the fourth fit anfwering to the 

time of the firft ; the fifth to the fecond, &c. 

There are alfo intermitting Fevers, which only return every 

fifth day, or every fixth, or every feventh, and at other inter- 

vals, 

Laftly, there are fome extraordinary {pecies of Fevers, not re- 

ducible to any of the forementioned claffes ; as malignant, eru- 

ptive, and peftilential Fevers. 


Malignant Fevers are thofe wherein the ufual regular fymptoms | 
do not appear (nature being opprefled with the malignity of j 


the febrile matter) but other foreign fymptoms arife ; asa pain 
about the ftomach, and pracordia ; a livid complexion, with 
the face much disfigured, &c, and fometimes efflorefcences on 
the fkin, &e. 
Some authors, from microfcopical obfervations affirm, that in 
all malignant Fevers the blood is fo corrupted, that fwarms of 
little worms are generated therein, which occafion moft of the 
fymptoms, 


In all malignant Fevers the blood is too fluid. Blood-letting has } 


here no place ; emetics do well at firft, afterwards fudorifics 
and alexipharmics ; blifters are commended in the progrefs of 
the difeafe. 

Eruptive Fevers are thofe, which, befide the fymptoms com> 
mon to other Fevers, have their crifes attended with cutaneous 
eruptions. Such are thofe of the fmall-pox, meazles, the pete- 
chial, the purple or fcarlet Fever, and the miliary Fever: the 
other fymptoms are, a grievous oppreflion of the breaft, la- 
borious fhort breath, obftinate waking, fpafns, fore throat, 
cough, &e 

Pefiile tial FeveERs, are acute, contagious, and mortal dif 
eafes. Some will have the Fever to be the difeafe or plague 
itfelf ; others only account it a fymptom of the plague. See 
PLAGUE. 

Petechial Fryer is a malignant Fever, wherein, befide the other 
fymptoms, on the fourth, or more frequently on the feyenth day, 
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FEUILLANS, an order of relig 


FIB 


petechie, or red fpots, like flea-bites tr, chiefly on the 
breaft, fhoulders, and abdomen, The fpots afterwards tur 
r. When they grow livid, 


paler, then yellow, and fo difapp 
or black, they ufually prove fatal 
This Fever is contagious, and of 
much as thofe juft mentioned. 


It is tr 


ten epidemical. 


5: cloathed in white, an 


bare-foot ; who live under the ftrict obferyance of the 


going 
rule of St. 
The name was occafioned by a reform of the order of Ber- 
nardins, firft made in the abby of Veuillans, a village in France, 
five leacues diftant from Thouloufe, by the Sieur Barriere, who 
was abbot thereof in 1589. 

It was approved of by pope Sixtus V, and the popes Clement 
VIII, and Paul V, granted it its particular fuperiors, King 
Henry If. founded a convent of Feuillans, in the Fauxbou 
St. Honore, at Paris. 

There are alfo monafteries of nuns, who follow the fame reform, 
led Fouillanti 
SUILLE, de fe y an ordinary, as 
a fefle, pale, or the like, is indented only on one fide ; in re- 
gard it then looks like the leaf of a faw, as the French phrafe 
imports. 


3ernard. 
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*EWEL, or Fuet, in philofophy, the pabulum of fire, or 


whatever receives and retains fire, and is confumed, or render- 
ed infenfible thereby. 

Pure fire, if left to itfelf, would difperfe and difappear ;t o pre- 
ferve it, itis neceflary there be fome Fuel, to futtain and keep 
it together. 

The only proper Fuel known in all nature, is oil, commonly 
called fulphur; and all bodies, whether vegetable, foflil, or 
animal, only inflammable, as they contain oil in them. 
Oil feeds and fuftains fire by virtue of its ramofe, tenacious 
particles, which are difpofed to be put into a moft vehement, 
rotatory motion, before they will let eachother go. But, by this 
rotatory motion, the fire at length breaks and comminutes the 
ramofe particles of the Fuel; till, ceafing to cohere, they are 


no longer able to fuftain the fr 
In the popular fenfe of the word, Felis any body, which con- 
tains this pabulum, or oil, in fuch quantity, as to fit it for cu- 
ry ufes. 

Such, 1°, Are dry or green vegetables ;, efpecially thofe abound- 
ing in oil; as the refinous and balfamic woods 
2°, Coals, whether vegetable, or animal ; as being little elfe, 
out the oily part of the vegetable, or animal, purged of the 
falt, water, &c. fo that the blacker they are, the better. 

3°, Foffil and bituminous earths, as turf and peat, which are 
a fatty earth, dug out of the ground, 

4°, All mineral fulphur, whether pure, or mixed with earth, 
tone, &e. 
5°, ‘The fat and dungs of animals, dried. 

And, 6°, The productions of chemiftry, which are either 
coals, or oil, or oily bodies ; as inflammable fpirits, produced 
by fermentation, putrefaction, Sc. 


FIBRA auris, fee the article Ear. 
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IBRE, in anatomy, a fimilar part of the animal body, call- 
ed alfo Filament 3 and when very fmall, Fibr illa, or Capilla- 
ment. 

A Fibre is a long, flender, white thread ; which being vari- 
oufly interwove, or wound up, forms the various folid parts of 
an animal body: fo that the Fibres are the ftamen, or matter of 
the animal. 

Anatomifts ufually diftinguith four kinds of fibres, wiz, carnous, 
or flefhy, nervous, tendinous, and offéous or boney ; of one or 
other of which all the other parts confit. See Fresu, Nerve, 
Trnpon, Bone, Muscre, and SensATION. 

Fibres again are divided, with refpect to their fituation, into 
direé? or longitudinal, which proceed in right lines 5 t7 anfver 
which cut, or go a-crofs the former, at right angles ; and 6- 
lique, which interfeét, or crofs them at unequal angles. 
Some anatomifts reduce the animal Fibres to two fpecies, viz. 
mufcular ox motive, and nervous or enfitive. 

lervous FrpREs are the minute threads, whereof the nerves are 
compofed. They arife from the medulla of the brain, as that 
does from the cortex, and that again from the laft fineft ramifi- 
cations of the carotid and vertebral arteries; fo. that it is pro- 
bable, thefe nerves are in reality only continuations of thofe ar- 
terie 
From every point of the cortex there arifes a fine, medullary 
Fibrilla : thefe uniting in their progre&, form the medulla of the 
cerebrum, cerebellum, and oblongata; and Fibrille avifing 
from each point of thefe again, form the fpinal marrow. 
From the medullary fubftance of all thefe parts, arife nerves; 
which are combinations or affemblages of a number of thefe 
minute medullary Fibres inclofed, after they are got out of 
the cranium, in a common membrane, or coat from the 
pia mater: and it is probable, that to each nerve, there con- 
cur Fibres from all three ; as alfo that thefe Fibres are fo 
many fine hollow tubuli or canals, for the conveyance of a 
fine juice or fpirit from the brain throughout the body. See 


NERVE. 
Mufcular 


FIB 


Mufcular Fires are thofe whereof the mufcles, or flefhy parts of 
the body are compofed. Every mufcle is divifible into other 
lefS ones ; and thefe into others, {till lefs, beyond all imagination. 
The laft and fmalleft are the mufcular Fibres ; which whether 
or no they be veficular, is {ome queftion. 

Now, there are nerves propagated to every mufcle, and diftri- 
buted through the body thereof; fo that there is no affignable 
point wherein there is not fomewhat of a nerve. Add, that all 
the nerves here difappear; and that in other parts of the body, 
the extremities of the nerves are expanded into membranes. It 
is therefore probable, that the mufcular Fibres are only continu- 
ations of the nervous ones. 

‘The animal Fibres have different properties; fome are foft, flex- 
ible, and a little elaftic: and_thefe are either hollow, like fmall 


pipes; or {pongeous, and full of little cells, as the nervous and 
flefhy Fibres above mentioned. 

Others are more folid, flexible, and endowed with a ftrong elafti- 
city, or {pring ; as the membranous and cartilaginous Fibres. 

A third fort are hard, and inflexible ; as the Fidres of the bones. 
Of all thefe, fome again are very fenfible, and others wholly de- 
ititute of fenfe: fome fo very {mall, as not to be eafily perceiy- 
ed; and others, on the contrary, fo big, as to be plainly feen : 
and moft of them, when examined with a microfcope, appear 
to be compofed of ftill fmaller Fibrille. 0 

Thefe Fibres firft conftitute the fubftance of the bones, carti- 
lages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, arteries, and muf- 
cles. And again, by the various texture, and different combi- 
nation of fome, or all of thefe parts, the more compound organs 
are framed ; fuch as the lungs, ftomach, liver, legs, and arms, 
the fum of all which make up the body. 

‘The great property of Fibres, is clafticity, or a power of con- 
traction, after the diftractile force is removed; upon the know- 
ledge of which that of the animal mechanifm greatly depends, 
‘To underftand this, it may be obferved, that any membiane 
or veflel may be divided into very fmall Fibres, or threads; 
and that thefe threads may be drawn out into a very con- 
fiderable length, without breaking ; and that when fuch ex- 
ternal force is removed, they will again reftore themfelves 
to their proper dimenfions. It is farther alfo manifeft, that 
this property is preferved to them by a convenient moifture ; 
becaufe if one of thofe threads be dried, it immediately lofes 
it; fo that upon the application of any force to ftretch it, 
it will break; its lying foked in liquor too much, will on 
the other hand, render it flaccid, and deftroy all its power of 
reflitution, when diftended. 

Now fome hints of that configuration of parts, upon which 
this property depends, Dr. Quincy maintains, may be had from 
the contrivance and properties of a fyringe ; with the reafon, 
why it is fo difficult to draw back the embolus, when the 
pipe is ftopped ; and the neceffity of any liquor’s following it, 
wherein the pipe is immerfed. 

All that is neceffary hereto, is, that the embolus be fo exa@- 
ly adapted to the inner furface of the barrel, as to prevent 
any air pafling between them, when it is drawn up: it mat- 
ters not what figure the barrel is of, fo that the embolus be 
well fitted to it, A cafe of fyringes therefore might be con- 
trived, wherein every barrel may alfo ferve as an embolus 
to the exterior one, which immediately includes it. 

In this manner it is not difficult to imagine a continued fe- 
ries of particles, fo put together, that they may be moved, 
and drawn upon one another, without fuffering the air im- 
mediately to enter into the interftices made by their diftrac- 
tion ; whereupon as foon as that force, which drew them, is 
removed, they will, for the very fame reafon as the embolus 
of a fyringe, rufh up again into their former contacts, 

As fuppofe A B (Tad. Nat. Hi/t. fig. 23.) two particles 
touching one another in e f, and C D two others, covering 
the oppofite fides of their contaéts. It is alfo to be fuppol- 
ed, that on the other fides they are covered with other par- 
ticles in the fame manner, as by C D, fo that the places of 
their conta&ts are on all fides covered from the air, or the 
infinuation of any fluid body. 

If now AB by an external force, greater than that of their 
cohefion, be drawn from each other, as faras GI and HK 
(fig, 24.) as foon as that force is remoyed, they will again run 
into their former contaéts in ¢ f (fig. 23.) that is, if they be 
not fo far feparated as to bring their traniverfe furfaces to co- 
incide with C and D; for then the air, or circum-ambient 
fluid will interpofe and prevent their reunion : fo that by this 
contrivance, fo much of A and B as is inclofed by other fur- 
rounding particles, is as the embolus of a fyringe, and the parti- 
cle furrounding them as its barrel. And therefore when A and 
Bare diflra&ted from their contaéts in é f, it will be with fome 
difficulty; and when the diftraéting force is taken away, they 
will again run into their former contacts ; juft as the embolus 
of a fyringe, and for the fame reafon. 

It is not rigidly contended that this muft exactly be the contex- 
ture of a Fibre, but only fomething like this; whereby 
the interftices of the interior orders are covered by the ex 
terior in fuch a manner, that when the thread is diftended, 


that is, when its conftituent, parts are, drawn from. their 
Vor. I, 
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tranfverfe contadls, neither the air, nor any other external Suid 
Can get between them, fo as to hinder their re-union as foon as 
fuch force is withdrawn 3 that is, if their diftra&tion, as was be- 
fore faid, be not fo far as to bri their tranfverfe furfaces toa 
Co-incidence with one another ; for then the circum-ambient 
fluid will interpofe, that is, the thread will be broke, 

But befides this peculiar arrangement of a determinate fet of par- 
ticles to compofe the main fub{tance of an animal Fibre, endow- 
ed with the properties abovementioned ; it feems not at all un- 
reafonable to conjecture, that into their compofition there alfo en- 
ters a common capfula, or covering, which affifts in the wrapping 
up, and holding together thofe fafciculi, or affemblages of parti- 
cles already defcribed; not much unlike the perioflium of the 
bones ; the contexture of which covering, refembling that of a 
net, cannot any ways hinder, either the tranfverfe, or longitu- 
dinal diftra€tions of the other parts. i 
Suppofing this, then, the contexture ofa Fibre, it will be necef- 
fary to confider, what farther requifites are needful to put them in- 
to that flate, which they are in, in a living body ; to thew how 
they are maintained in continual motion; and what are the con- 
fequences of it. 

And, 1° Itis neceflary to take notice, that all the #vbres in a'liy- 
ing body are ina ftate of diftention ; that is, they are drawn out 
into a greater length than they would be in, iffeparated from the 
part, and taken out of the body; which isdemonftrable upon any 
folutio Continui, as in the tranfverfe divifion ofa nerve, or artery ; 
for immediately the divided parts run up, and leave a.creat di- 
flance between them 5 and the fluids contained between them, 
upon fuch Contraction ate {queezed out. his alfo fhews, that 
their natural di)! ractions are owing to fome fluids being propelled 
into the veflels which they compofe, with a force greater than 
their endeavours of reftitution, fo far as to obtain a clofe con- 
tact of all their tranfverfe furfaces; but yet lef than that which 
is neceflary to diftract them, fo as to bring them into a co.inci- 
dence ; for then the veflels would break. 

2° This ftate of diftraétion muft neceflarily leave vacuola be- 
tween all the tranfverfe furfaces ; as between GI and HK (in 
fig. 24.) which may be reprefented by the feveral feries’s of par- 
ticles (fig: 25«) which vacuola will continue as long as the 
longitudinal furfaces of the component parts continue fo 
clofe to one another, as to prevent the infinuation of any fo- 
feign matter, how fubtle foever, between them. 

For the fame reafon therefore, as when the embolus of a fyringe 
is drawn, and the pipe is ftopped; there muft be continual ya 
nifus reftituendi, or an endeavour of contraction. 
There is alfo this farther neceffity of their being continued in a 
flate of diftraétion ; becaufe if they were clofely to touch one an- 
other in all parts, they could not be put into; and continue in 
thofe undulatory motions,which they are always in,in a living bo- 
dy, without being altered in their figures and contextures. — 
3° It being manifeft, that all animal Eibres are continued by the 
perpetual fucceffive impulfe of the fluids, in fuch undulatory mo-= 
tions; befides this neceflity of their diftraction, they muft alfo ne 
ceflarily be continually moiftened with fome convenient fluid; be- 
caufe otherwife their continual attritions againft. one another 
would wear them out, as wellas render it difficult to move them: 
the fluid alfo for this purpofe, muftbe very foft and and fubtile, be- 
caufe otherwifé it could not infinuate itielf into all the interftices 
of the Fidres, without fo far feparating their parts, as is incon- 
fiftent with that contexture and mechanifin here laid down, > 
Upon this view there arifes a very natural explication of feveral 
terms, much ufed by mechanical writers ; fuch as diftra&ion, con- 
traction, vibration, undulation, tonic motion, concuffion, relaxation, 
corrugation, and ela/ficity of the folids ; all which are but different 
ways of expreffing the various modifications and difpofitions of 
thofe machinula whereof all the Fibres are compofed, 

Thus much being granted of the contexture of a Fibre, and 
the requifites for its office, it is to be confidered, how it comes 
firft ‘to be fet in motion, and by what mechanifm that motion 
is afterwards carried on. Suppofe then the Fibre (fig. 25.) in 
fuch a ftate of diftraction, as before-mentioned ; it is certain 
by reg. 2. that in all’its parts there is a nifus teftituendi : 
where, then, any external impulfe is made againft it from R 
to S, fucceffively, thrufting it from P towards Q, it is cer- 
tain that againft 1 for inftance, the thread will be more di= 
ftraGed than in any other part; and thereby will there be a 
greater endeavour of reftitution. And therefore the impulie 
pafling on towards S, all the conftituent machinule, 1, 2, 2, 4, 
will fucceffively move one after another. i 
To make this matter ftill more E 
artery be reprefented by fig. 26. tl 
continually propelled in a d 
thi 
uftance of 


let a portion of an 
ough which the blood is 
tion parallel to its 2 no- 
certain, than that if it were not for the re- 
1¢ fides of the artery at E, F, the blood fetting 
out at A, would goon by the pricked lines C,D; and 
therefore it cannot but ftrike again{t the fides of the artery 
at E, F, and diftra& them there more, than any where 
elfe ; whereby their endeavours of reftitution will be there 
the greateft: and therefore, when the impulfe of the blood 
has raifed them toa certain meafure, wherein their endea- 
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yours of reftitution will exceed the impulfe which raifed or 
diftraéted them, their contractile powers will draw them a- 
gain into the fame dimenfions; and confequently the blood 
will be thru forward into the next fection of the artery, 
and fo on fucceffively from one to another, through the 
whole courfe of its circulation; the contraction of one fecti- 
on of an artery being the true caufe of the blood’s impulfe 
againft, and raifing the next. 

Fire is alfo applied in phyfics, to thofe long, fine parts, or 
threads, whereof other natural bodies are compofed, and which 
prevent their being friable or brittle. 

Trees, plants, and fruits have their Fibres, or capillaments ; 
which are modifications of their woody fubftance, penetrating 
and terminating in the parenchyma, or pith. 

In the common fenfe, Fibre is chiefly applied to the flender ca- 
pillary roots of plants. 

Kepler even gives Fibres to the ftarss and explains feveral of| 
their motions from the fituation of their Azbres. 

FIBRILLA®, a little Fibre, or capillament. See Fizre. 

* The word is a diminutive of [7 Each Fibre is divifible 
into a number of leffer threads, called Fibrille. 

FIBULA, in anatomy, one of the bones of the leg, called alfo 
Perone, Sura, and Focile minus.—See Tab. Anat, (Ofteol.) fig. 
3.n. 24.24. fig. 7. . 27. 27. 

The Fibula is the outer, and flenderer of the two bones of the 
leg; and yet, notwithftanding its being more expofed, and its 
being much we ker than the inner bone, or tibia, it is not fo of- 
ten broken, as being more pliant and flexible; whence the tibia 
often breaks, leaving the Fidula entire. 

The Fibula is joined or articulated with the tibia, at both ends, 
by a kind of clofe arthrodia. It is divided into three parts: the 
upper, which is a round head, terminating a little below the 
knee, and receiving a lateral protuberance of the tibia into 
a fmall finus, by which the articulation of this part is ef- 
feéted. The middle is very flender, long, and triangular, 
like the tibia, but fomewhat more irregular. ‘The lower 
part is received into a finus of the tibia, and then fhoots 
out into a large procefs, called the alleolus internus, or in- 
ner ankle: jit is a little hollow on the infide, to give liber- 
ty for the aftragalus to move 5 and a little convex on the 
out-fide, that it may have the more ftrength, to retain the 
aftragalus. 
The tibia and Fibula only touch at the two extremes, like 
the radius, and ulna: the fpace between them is filled up 
with a ftrong membranous ligament, which ties them toge- 
ther, and ftrengthens the articulation. 

Fy8uL A, in furgery, an inftrument in ufe among the antients, for 
the clofing of gaping wounds. 

Celfus fpeaks of the Fibula, as to be ufed when the wound was 
fo patent as not eafily to admit of being fewed. 

Authors are fomewhat at a lof§ as to the form of the an- 
tient Fibule. Guido fays, they were iron circles, or femi- 
circles bent backwards both ways; the hooks whereof being 
faftened on both fides to the wound, anfwered exactly to each 
other: but, as this muft have been an infupportable pain to the 
patient, this defcription is generally fet afide. 

Fallopius, SanGtorius, and others, take the word Fibula to have 
fignified, in reality, no more than the fewing up of the wound 
with a needle and thread, as ufed at this day. 

FIBULAUS, in anatomy, a mufcle of the leg, called alfo 
Peronaus primus, See PERON US. 

FICUS, a kind of flefhy excrefcence, growing fometimes on 
the eye, or eyebrows, or chin; but more ufually on the anus, 
or at the fingers ends. 

Tt is alfo called Sycofis, Sycoma, Ficatio, Ficofus tumor, and Ma- 
rifca. See Supplement, article Frcus. 

FICHANT*, Figens, a French term, ufed in fortification : 
thus, a flank Fichant, or a line of defence Fichant, is a place, 
whence the fhots made, do not only rafe the oppofite face to 
be defended, but alfo enter within it. 

* The word is formed of ficher, to ftick a thing in, 

FICHE, in heraldry ; fee FircHeEe. 

FICTION, fee Fase. 

FIDDLE, fee the article Viotin. 

FIDE-Jussor, in the civil law, is a furety; or one that ob- 
liges himfelf in the fame contract with a principal, for the great- 
er fecurity of the creditor, or ftipulator. 

FIDELCommissum, in the Roman law, the appointing of 
an heir, or bequeathing a legacy to a perfon, on this con- 
dition, that he furrender the inheritance or legacy to an- 
other perfon, for whom the fame is originally meant: or, it 
js an inheritance left in truft with any one, for the ufe of an- 
other. 

Fidei-Commifja were much ufed among the Romans. In the 
French law the thing is become odious ; as being, ordinarily, no 
other than an expedient in favour of perfons to whom the 
laws forbid any thing to be given. In order to this fome 
trufty friend is chofen to be made legal heir, under a tacit 
agreement, to deliyer the inheritance to the perfon incapaci- 
tated by law. But of later times the fame expedient has 
come in ufe with regard to perfons capable of inheriting ; 
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to whom the teftator, for particular reafons, does not care to 
leave the inheritance direétly. 
As it happened that the Pidei-commiffioners did not always faith= 
fully reftore what was trufted to them, Auguftus took pro- 
per meafures to oblige them thereto: to this end a prator 
was erected, whofe bufinefs was reftrained to the fingle mat- 
ter of Fidei-commiffions. Inft. lib. ii. tit. 23. # 
As a teftament was null without the inftitution of an heir ; 
and it frequently happening that the Fidei-commi é 
ed to accept the truft, upon which the teftament fell to the 
ground ; to engage fomebody to accept it out of the confidera- 
tion of advantage, the Pegafian fenatus-confultum decreed, that 
the Fidei-commifioner fhould be at liberty to retain a fourth of 
the Fidei-commiffiam. 

FIDICINALES, in anatomy, a name given to feveral 
mufcles of the fingers, called alfo Lumbricales. See Lum- 
BRICALES manus. 

FIEF, the fame with Feud, or Fee. See Fre. 

FIELD, in agriculture, a piece of land inclofed, and fit for til- 
lage, to bear corn, hay, Sc. 

Fretp, Campus, im antiquity, is frequently ufed for a publick 
place, or fquare in acity, @c. 

Such were the Field of Mars, Campus Martius; and Fyeld of 
Flora, Campus Flora, in Rome; and the Field of May, Cam- 
pus Maiti, among our anceftors, &c. See Campus. 

Fietp of Mars, was denominated from a temple of that deity, 

built therein: it was the fcene, or place of the aflemblies 
called Comitia. Tarquin the Proud at length appropriated it 
to his own ufes: — But after the expulfion of the kings, the 
confuls Brutus and Collatinus reftored it to the publick ufe 
again, for affemblies and elections. 
Originally it was no more than a meadow on the banks of the 
Tiber, where horfes grazed, and the Roman youth were exer- 
cifed to war. But it was afterwards erected into a magnificent 
fquare, adorned with ftatues, €c. 

Fiexp of Flora, was the place, where the laws, edi&ts, and 
conftitutions were publifhed. — 

For Frexp of May, fee Campus Maii. 

Fiexp, in heraldry, is the furface, or face of the fhield, or efcut- 
cheon ; thus called, as containing the atchievements antiently 
acquired in the ield of battle. 

The Field is the ground whereon the colours, bearings, metals, 
furs, charges, &c. are reprefented. In blazoning a coat, we al- 
ways begin with the Field : he bears fable, Sc. 

Among the more modern heralds, Field is lefs frequently ufed 
than fhield, or efcutcheon. 

Frexp of a painting, &c. is more ufually called the ground there- 
of. See GRouND. 

FiELp, in war, the place where a battle was fought. —The gene- 
ral remained mafter of the Field of battle.— e 

Clofe Fizip, was antiently a place inclofed, or railed in with a 
barrier, for jufts and tournaments to be performed in. 

Frerp Colours, are {mall flags about a foot and a half fquare, 
which are carried along with the quarter-mafter-general for 
marking out the ground for the feveral {quadrons and bat- 
talions of an army. See Frac. 

Freip Pieces, are {mall cannon, ufually carried along with an 
army in the Field: fuchas three pounders, thinions, fakers, fix 
pounders, demi-culverins, and twelve pounders; which being 
light, and fmall, are eafily carried. 4 

Fierp Staff, is a ftaff carried by the gunners: it is about the 
length of a halbert, having a fpear at the end, which on 
each fide has ears {crewed on, like the cock of a match-lock. 
In thefe the gunners fcrew lighted matches, when they are on 
command; which is called, arming the Field Staffi. See Lin- 
sTOCK. 

Freip Works, in fortification, are thofe thrown up by an army, 
in the befieging of a fortrefs; or elfe by the befieged, in defence 
of the place. Such are the fortifications of camps, thofe of high- 
ways, &c. s 

Elyfian Frexp, fee Evystan Fields. 

FIERI Facies a judicial writ, which lies at all times within the 
year and day, for him that hath recovered in an action of debt and 
damages : itis direéted to the fheriff, commanding him to levy the 
debt, and damages on him, againft whom the recovery was had. 

FIFTEENTH, Decima quinta, or Quinzieme, ‘an antient 
tribute, or impofition of money, laid upon any city, bo- 
rough, or other town through the realm; not by the poll, 


or upon this or that man, but in general upon the whole city, or 
town. 

Tt is fo called, becaufe amounting to a Fifteenth part of that 
which the city hath been valued at of old; or to a Fifi 
part of every man’s perfonal eftate, according to a reafon- 
able valuation. 

This was impofed by parliament, and every town through the 
realm knew what a Fifteenth for themfel amounted to, 
becaufe it is always the fame: whereas the fubfidy, which is 
raifed of every particular man’s lands, or goods, muft needs 
be uncertain. 

The Fifteenth feems to have been a rate, antiently laid up-~ 
on every town, according to the land or circuit belonging to 
Ite 
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it. 


geldabat, Sc. And p. 181. Old Sarum pro quinguaginta hidis 
geldabat, &c. Which rates are according to Domefday; But 
in after-times the Fifteenth came to be underftood as impofed 
only on goods and chattels, not on lands. —It was firft grant- 
ed by parliament, 18 Edw. I. viz. Computus quinte decime 
Regi, an. 18. per archiepifcopos, epifcopes, abbates, priores, co- 
mites, barones, &F omnes alios de regno, de omnibus bonis mobili- 
bus conceff. —The city of London paid that year for the Fif- 
teenth, 28601. 135. 8d. and the abbot of St. Edmund’s 666/. 
135. 4d. which was by compofition ; and thereupon had all 
the temporal goods of their diftriét difcharged of the Fif- 
teenth, 
The way of colleéting it was by two affeflors appointed in every 
county by the king, who appointed twelve more in every hun- 
dred to make a true valuation of every man’s perfonal eftate 
upon which the fifteenth part was levied. 
FIFTH, in mufic, one of the harmonical intervals, or con- 
cords, 
The Fifth is the third in order, of the concords. The ratio 
of the chords that produce it, is 3: 2. 
It is called Fifth, becaufe containing five terms, or founds be- 
tween its extremes, and four degrees : fo that in the natural 
feale of mufic, it comes in the Jifth place, or order, from the 
fundamental. 
‘The antients called this interval, diapente. 
The imperfec?, or defective Fifth, by the antients ca 
diapente, is \efs than the Fifth by a mean femi-tone. 
FIG *, Ficus, a foft, fweet, delicious fruit ; the pro 
tree of the fame name. 
* The word is formed of the Latin Ficus; and that of the Greek 
gw, I produce, by reafon the Fig-tree is a great bearer. 
There are Figs of divers kinds ; chiefly denominated from their 
colours; pale, violet, black, purple, green, and ruddy. The 
pale are efteemed the beft: the black and violet coloured are 
the worft. 
They are gathered in autumn, and laid on a rack,- or hurdle, 
to dry in the fun. ‘ 
Figs contain a deal of phlegm, a little volatile, alcali falt, and 
a moderate quantity of oil. yt 
They are very nourifhing, and foften the afperities of the 
breaft, &c. and accordingly are ufed in medicine, to make 
gargarifms againft diforders of the throat and mouth. They 
are alfo applied externally, to foften, digeft, and promote ma- 
turation. 
Figs are dried, either by a furnace, or inthe fun. The Latins 
call them! Carice, or Ficus paffe, when thus dried. In this 
condition they are ufed both as medicine and food ; being 
both the wholefomer, and eafier of digeftion, being thus 
cleared of a deal of their aqueous and vifcid Parts, 
The beft Figs are the produce of Italy, Spain, Provence, &c. 
The iflands of the Archipelago yield Figs in great abundance ; 
but they are much inferior in goodnefs to thofe of Europe. Yet 
the Greeks in thofe iflands cultivate them with wonderful care 
and attention ; as making the principal food, and a confider- 
able part of the riches of the country. 
They, have two kinds of Fig-trees; the firft called Ornos, or 
the wild Fig-tree; the fecond, the domeftic Fig-tree. 
The wild, called by the Latins Caprificus, yields fucceffively 
three forts of fruits, called Fornites, Cratitires, and Orni; none 
of which are of any ufe as foods ; but all abfolutely neceffary in 
their manner of ripening the fruits of the domeftic Fig-tree. The 
method of cultivating and ripening thefe Figs, makes a peculiar 
art, by the antients called Caprification; often {poke of among 
them in terms of admiration. Some of the modern naturalifts have 
looked on it asa chimera; but Monf. Tournefort has affured 
us of the contrary, and given us that procefs, ashe learned 
it upon the fpot ; which fee under the article Capririca- 
TION. 
The generation of the Fig is fomewhat anomalous 3 the parts 
fubfervient to the office in other plants, 7, e. the flower, not 
being here apparent. But the anatomy of the fruit helps us 
out of the difficulty, 
Monf. de la Hire the younger, in the AZemoirs of the French 
academy, fhews that the Fig is a flower,, as well as a fruit, 
By diffection, it difcovers all the effentials of a flower, viz, 
ftamina, apices, and farina foecundans. 
To thew this, that ingenious author divides the length of the 
Fig into thre parts or fpaces, A, U, X, (Tab. Nat. Hit. fig. 
16.) the firft of which, A, being the next the pedicle, and 
much the greateft, contains the Grains, or feeds of the Fig. 
Thefe feeds are little ftones, reprefented by A, (fig. 17.) with- 
in which are kernels, Each ftone is half encompafled with a 
parenchyma, B, fupported by a calyx laid on the parenchyma. 
This calyx is fixed to a pretty long pedicle, which grows to 
the inner rind of the Fig, as reprefented in the figure. — The 
divifion X of the Fig. (fig. 16.) is full of little leaves, like 
thofe reprefented in fig. 18. which are faftened by their bafes 
to the rind or fkin of the Fig. In this divifion there is a hole, 
B, (fig. 16.) called the ambilicus, or navel, whofe outer, or 
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Cambden mentions many of thefe Fifteenths in his Britan. 
viz. pag. 171. Bath geldabat pro vigintt hidis, quando fchira 
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upper edge is furnifhed with little leaves, which clofe 
ture.—Laftly, the fpace V is full of little whitith bodies (re 
prefented fig. 19.) which arife from the internal Parietes of the 
Fig, by a large pedicle A, at whofe extremity is a calyx, BC; 
from the divifions whereof arife three other bodies, D, E, F. 
Thefe bodies terminate in little eminencies in E, F, &¢. which 
are capfulee, that include an infinite number of little grains, 
eafily perceivable by the microfcope, and all alike and of a fize 
perfectly fimilar to the farina in the apices or capful of other 
flowers. Whence it follows, that the bodies contained in the 
{pace V (fig. 16.) of the Fig, are real Fig flowers ; though 
feveral naturalifts have taken thee in the divifions A and X, 
4 the flowers, which have no effential marks of flowers at 
all. 
FIGURATE, or Figurative, that which has a relation to 
figure, or that teaches under fome obfcure refemblance, 
Thus a Figurative flyle is that which abounds in figures. 
The figurative ftyle, F. Bouhours obferves, is neither the moft 
juft, nor the beft. For this reafon Cicero dire&ts us to the an- 
tients; who, not having yet bethought themfelves to ufe Sigus 
rative expreffions, but keeping to the moft proper and natural 
way, have almoft all wrote well. Sunt enim illi veteres, quia 
nondum ornare poterant ea, quae dicebant, omnes prope preclare 
loquuti. 
Long ufe, fay the grammarians, renders that proper in all lan- 
guages, which at firft was figurative. — The fame thoughts ap- 
pear more lively when exprefled by a figure, ‘than when in fim- 
ple terms. The reafon is, that figurative expreffions denote 


not only the principal matter, but alfo the emotion and paffion 
of the perfon who fpeaks, 


Ficurarive isalfo much 
figures of the old law. 
rative of the eucharift. 

IGURATIVE is alfo ufed in the 

otherwife call characteriftic, 

tain tenfes of the Greek verbs 
them. 

In the firft conjugation of the barytonous verbs, 

Gteriftic, or figurative of the 

ture. 

Ficurative, or Figurative Counter-point, in mufics is that 

wherein there is a mixture of difcords along with the concords, 
See CounTER-point. 
Figurative Counter-point is of two kinds’: 
cords are introduced occafionally, 
concord to concord ; and that, 
part in the harmony. 
It is a rule in compofition, that 
full on the accented parts of the bar, or meafure, 7, ¢. nothing 
but concords are allowed in the beginning and middle ; or the 
beginning of the firft half of the bar, and the beginning of the 
latter half thereof in common time; and the beginning, and firft 
three notes in triple time. But upon the unaccented parts, this 
is not fo neceflary : but difcords may tranfiently pafs there with- 
out any offence to the ear, 

This the French call Suppofition, becaufe the tranfi 

fuppofes a concord immediately to follow it. 

TION. 

Where the difcords are ufed as a folid and fubft: 
harmony, the Counter-point is properly called 

difcords, 

FIGURE, Figura, in phyfics, 
nating extremes of a body. 

All bodies have fome Figure ; whence, figurability is generally 

ranked among the effential properties of body, or matter. A 

body without Figure, would be an infinite body. 

The corpufcular philofophers account for every 
Figure, bulks, and motions of the atoms, 
cules of bodies. 

The earth is of a fpherical, or rather a fp! 

fometimes appears of an elliptical, 

For the Figures of bodies, 

VisIon. 

The author of a colleétion of differtations, printed at Paris, in 

1715, fhews, in the firft diflertation on the Hebrew medals, p. 

66. that the Jews were allowed to make any kind of Figures 

or images of trees, plants, flowers, buildings, é¢, but HOE 

thofe of animals, or of the fun, moon, and ftars, 

The fchoolmen difpute, whether or no the quality of Figure be 

the fame with that of form ; and if they differ, what it is that 

conftitutes the difference? Boethius will have Figure only pre- 
dicated of inanimate bodies, and form of animate. Others ex- 


tend Figure to all natural things, and form to all artificial ones 3 
Whence the verfe, 


Forman viventiss picti dic eff figuram. 
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Greek grammar for what we 
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that wherein the dif- 
to ferve only as tranfitions from 
wherein the difcords bear a chief 


the harmony muft always be 


ent difcord 
See Supposi- 


antial part of the 
the harmony of 


denotes the furface or termi- 


thing from the 
or primary corpuf. 


heroidal Figure, Saturn 
or oblong Figure. 


confidered as objects of fight, fee 


Others apply Figure indifferently to all kinds of bodies, but not 
in all relations. If only the bare circumference, 
fcription be confidered, they call it Figure ; 
ference be confidered as endowed with colo 
it form. See Form. 


or circum- 
but if the circum- 
ur, then they call 
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Fre¢0re is alfo applied to reprefentations, or images of things, in 
prints, &e. 

Such a book is printed with Figures. The Figures, or fchemes 
in mathematical and phyfical writings, fhould be made to fold 
out of the book. 

Some readers chufé to have the Figures, efpecially the mathe- 
matical ones, in wood, for the convenience of having them 
immediately annexed to the matter they refer to: others, ra- 
ther chufe to be at the pains of turning over, and having re- 
courfe to another part of the book, that they may have the Fi- 
gures more neat and accurate on copper. ; 

Ficure, in geometry, denotes a furface inclofed, or circum- 
feribed with one or more lines. 

Such are triangles, fquares, polygons, circles, ellipfes, Se. 
Wolfius defines Figure a continuum terminated by a perimeter. 
In which fenfe Figure is applicable both to fuperficies and fo- 
lids. —In the former cafe, the perimeter islines ; in the fecond, 
furfaces. 
Figures, are either rectilinear, curvilinear, or mixt, according as 
the perimeter confifis of right lines, curve lines, or both. 

The fuperficial parts of a Figure are called its fides; the 
loweft fide, its da/2; and the angle oppofite to the bafe, the 
vertex. 
‘The height of a Figure is the diftance of the vertex from the 
bafe. 

Eguilateral Fscure is that whofe fides are equal. 

Ficure circumfcribed, and inferibed, fee CuRCUMSCRIBED, 
and INSCRIBED. 

Similar Figures, fee SrmmLar Figure. 

All fimilar Figures, both regular and irregular, are in a dupli- 
cate ratio of the homologous fides. 

Regular Figure is that which is equilateral, and equiangular. 

Bregular Figure is that which is not both. See Recubar and 
IRREGULAR. 

Ficure, in conics, denotes the reétangle, made under the latus 
reGtum, and tranfverfum in the hyperbola, and ellipfis. 

Ficure of the diameter—The rectangle under any diameter, and 
its proper parameter, is in the ellipfis and hyperbola called the 
Figure of that diameter, See DIAMETER. 

Ficure, in painting and defigning, denotes the lines and 

colours, which form the reprefentation of a man, or other 
animal. 
There are above an hundred Figures in fuch a piece ; fuch a 
Figure is lame, & 
But the term Figure is in a more immediate and peculiar man- 
ner underftood of human perfonages ; thus, a painting is faid 
to be full of Figures when there are abundance of reprefenta- 
tions of men; and a landfkip is faid to be without Figures, 
when there is nothing but trees, plants, mountains, &c. 

Frceures, in architeéture and feulpture, denote reprefentations 
of things made in folid matters; fuch as ftatues, Gc. 

We fay, Figures of brafs, of marble, of ftuck, of plafter, 
eee 


or. 

But in this fenfe too, the term is more ufually applied to hu- 
man reprefentations, than to other things. Thus we fay, an 
equeftrian Figure, for a man on horfeback. 

Daviler obferves, that thofe, either re;refented fitting, as 
popes, &c. or kneeling, as on monuments, &c. or laid all 
along, as rivers, &c. are more properly ca led Figures than 
ftatues. 

Figure, in heraldry, a bearing in a fhield, reprefenting, or re- 
fembling a human face ; asa fun, a wind, an angel, © 

Ficures among the matters of defence, are the divers guards, 
poftures or difpofitions of the body, arm, or fword.— 

Ficure of am eclipfe, in aftronomy, denotes a reprefentation of 
the path or orbit of the fun an the moon, during the time of 
the eclipfe, upon paper; with the number of digits’ eclipfed, 
and the beginning, middle, and end of darknefs. 

Ficure, or Delineation of the full moon, fuch as viewed through 
a telefcope with two convex glafles, is of confiderable ufe in 
obfervations of eclipfes, and conjunétions of the moon with 
other luminaries. In this Figure of the moon, are reprefented 
the maculz, or fpots of the moon, marked by numbers ; be- 
ginning with the fpots, which ufually enter firft within the 
fhade at the time of the great eclipfes, and alfo emerge the 
firft. 

Ficur®, in aftrology, a defcription, or draught of the ftate and 
difpofition of the heavens, at a certain hour ; containing the 
places of the planets and ftars, marked down in a Figure of 
twelve triangles, called Hhujes. 

This is alfo called a Horofcope and Theme. See Horoscope, 
or, 

Ficure, in geomancy, is applied to the extremes of points, 
lines, or numbers, thrown, or caft at random; on the com- 
binations or variations whereof the fages of this art found their 
fantaftical divinations. 

Ficure, in fortification, is the plan of the fortified place; or the 
interior polygon, See Porycon, &e. 

When the fides and angles are equal, it is called a regular ; 
when unequal, an irregular Figure, 
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Frcure, in dancing, denotes the feveral fteps which the dance 
make in order, and cadence ; confidered as they mark eerein 
Figures on the floor. 

Freure, inthe manufactures, is applied to the various defigns 
reprefented or wrought on velvets, damafks, taffaties, fattins 
and other ftuffS and cloths. 
The moft ufual Figures for fuch defiens are flowers, imitated 
from the life, or grotefques and compartiments of pure ancy. 
Reprefentations of men, beafts, birds, and landfkips, have only 
been introduced fince the tafte for the Chinefe ftutts, particu- 
larly thofe called Furees, began to prevail among us. 

It is the woof of the ftuff that forms the Figures ; the warp 
only ferves for the ground, In-working figured ftuffs, there is 
required a perfon to fhew the workman how far he mutt raife 
the threads of the warp, so reprefent the Figure of the defien 
with the woof, which is to be pafled a-crofs between the threads 
thus raifed. ‘This fome call reading the defign. 

For the Figures on tapefiry, brocade, &c. fee Tapestry, 
For thofe given by the calenders, printers, &c. fee CALEN- 
DER, 

Ficures, in arithmetic, are the numeral characters; or the cha- 
racters whereby numbers are exprefled, or wrote. 

Thus the number four hundred and fifty, is wrote, or exprefled 
by three Figures 4.50. 
For the antiquity, ufe, 
meral CHARACTER. 

The Figures in ‘arithmetic, are the nine digits; 1, 2, 3, 45 
5, 6, 7, 8, g, and o. 

Ficure, in logic, denotes a certain difpofition of the terms of a 
fyllogifm ; particularly of the medium, with regard to the ex- 
tremes. 

Chauvin defines it, a proper placing or connecting of the mid- 
dle term with the extremes, fo as to have the force and effect 
of a proof, or conclufion. See Mope, and Exrreme. 
Hence it follows, that there are as many Figures of fyllogifms, 
as there are different connections of the extremes with the me- 
dium: fo that, though the fchool-men ordinarily only reckon 
three, yet a fourth might be admitted. 
For the medium may be either prefixed to both extremes, or 
fubjoined to both ; or it may be before the major, and after the 
minor, or before the minor, and behind the major. 
If it be after the major, and before the minor, it is ufually 
called the fir? Figure; this feeming the neareft way of arguing 
to the natural way. 
If it be before the major, and after the minor, it is called the 
fourth and laf? ; and by the Peripatetics, the indirect, and by 
others, the galenical Figure 3 as varying too far from the natural 
form. 
If it precede both, it is called the /econd Figure. 
And if it follow both, the ¢hird Figure ; as in the following 
technical diftich: 

Prima infra, & fupra: Jupraque bis altera: bifque 

Tertia vult infra medium: fupra, ultima, & infra. 

A fyllogifin, therefore, of the firft Figure, is that wherein the 

medium is feverally joined with both extremes of the conclufion, 

fo as to be predicated of the leffer ; the conclufion being fome- 

times affirmative, and fometimes negative. In that of the /e- 

cond Figure, the medium is predicated of both ; and the con- 

clufion is always negative. In the ¢hird Figure, the conclufion, 
which in the former cafes is fometimes general, fometimes fpe- 
cial, is always fpecial. 

The fourth, called the indireét Figure, fome prefer before all 

the others; by- reafon it is in this alone, that the medium 

or mean term has its natural fituation, viz. in the middle, be- 

tween the extremities ; it being in the reft no more than a 

medium by office; but in the fourth Figure, the medium is in 

the middle place. See MEpsuM. 

E. gr. Take the two terms, man, and living, for extremes, 

and animal for the medium. The mind argues thus, there is a 

conneétion between man and animal ; and between animal and 

living ; therefore the order is, man, animal, living, and by 
animal, as a medium, the two extremes are conjoined, as the 
extremes of a line are connected by the middle, 


AC 


. of the numeral Figures, fee nu- 


A B Cc 


B 

Ficure, in rhetoric, isa phrafe, or turn of fpeech or difcourfe, 
finer and nobler than what is ufed in common or ordinary 
fpeaking. 
Figures, by the Greeks called fchemata, are the enrichments of 
difcourfe, and we only ufe them when raifed and moved with 
the confideration of fomething extraordinary. 
There are two kinds of Figures; the one of fentences, and 
contained in the fenfe itfelf, without any immediate depend- 
ance on any particular words: the other are only in the words 
themfelves. 

Of the Frcures of fentences, fome are defigned to move 5 others 
to teach; and o:hers only to delight. 


OF 
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Of the firft kind, the moft confiderable are, exclamation, im- 
precation, obfecration, interrogation, doubting, preterition, ex- 
polition, and epiphonema. 

Thofe of the /econd, are the antithefis, correction, 
cation, and fufpenfion. 

Thofe of the third, the apoftrophe, 
ethopeceia, and profopographia. 
ExcLaMATIon, &c. 

Of Ficures of words, fome are tropes, i. e. tran{lations of words 
from their proper fignification, to fome more remote and ex- 
traordinary one. 

The principal of thefe are, the metaphor, 
my, fynechdoche, irony, 
fia, and fyllepfis. 

Others are Figures of words, mote properly fo called, and not 
tropes; being fo inherent in the words, that upon changing of 
thofe, the Figure is deftroyed : asin amantes Junt amentes, where 
the Figure would be loft, if inftead of amentes you fhould put 
Siulti. 

Of thefe the principal are, repetition, converfion, complexion, 
gradation, {ynonymy, polyfyndeton, and polyptoton, reticen- 
cy, disjunétion, fimilitude, paranomacy, and tranfition. See 
each Figure under its proper article, as MeTaPnor, &c, 

To Freures of Profody belong the fynalepha, eéthlipfis, crafis, 
dizrefis, fyftole, and diaftole. 

Ficurr, in grammar, is an expreffion that deviates from the 

common and natural rules of grammar ; either for the fake of 
elegancy or brevity. 
The beft grammarians only reckon four Figures ; the ellipfis, 
pleonafin, fyllepfis, and hyperbaton. Others add two more, viz. 
antiptofis and enallage. See each in its place, Exxipsis, 
PLeonasm, &e, 

Figure is alfo ufed among divines, for the myfteries reprefented 
or delivered obfcurely to us under certain types or ations in 
the Old Teftament. 

‘Thus manna is held a Figure ot type of the eucharift: and the 
death of Abel a Figure of the fuffering of Chrift, 

Many divines and critics contend that all the actions, hiftories, 
ceremonies, Gc. of the Old Teftament are only Figures, types, 
and prophecies of what was to befal under the New. ‘The Jews 
are fuppofed to have had the Figures or fhadows, and we the 
fubftance, 

Ficurz is alfo applied in a like fenfe to profane matters; as the 
emblems, enigtna’s, fables, fymbols, and hieroglyphics of the 
antients. 

FIGURED, in the manufa@ures, 


communi- 


hypotypofis, profopopceia, 
See each under its proper head, 


allegory, metony- 
and farcafm, metalepfis, antononia- 


A figured camlet, ftuff, 


tabby, &c. is that whereon there are divers defigns of flowers, 
figures, branches, &c. imprefled by means of hot irons. See 
CamLer. 


Ficurep Ribbands, firft came into fafhion about the year 1680, 
The method of performance was by fucceflively applying fteel 
plates engraven with divers ornaments, as flowers, birds, gro- 
tefques, &e. 
But one Chandelier, a ribband-maker of Paris, invented a much 
better and readier way of doing it; by a machine not unlike 
the flatter ufed in coining to flatten the pieces of metal : only 
much fimpler. 
The principal parts thereof were two fteel cylinders, engraven 
with the figures intended to be reprefented. Thefe cylinders 
were placed over each other like the rolls of a tolling-prels 5 hav- 
ing each of them, at one of its extremes, a little dented wheel, 
one of which catching into the other, the wholé was put in 
motion, by means of a winch, or handle, faftened to the firlt. 
The machine thus prepared: the workman heats the cylinders, 
and places the ribband in the little place remaining between the 
two, which he contraéts yet further by a fcrew, that preflés the 
upper down upon the lower ; then turning the rolls by the 
handle, a whole piece of ribband was Jigured in lefs time than a 
fingle yard could be done in the ordinary way. See Rrz- 
BAND. 

Ficurep Velvet, fee the article Verver. 

FILAMENT, in medicine, anatomy, 
a term ufed in the fame fenfe with fibres 
whereof fleth, nerves, fkins, plants, 
See Frere. 

FILANDERS®*, in falconry, a difeafe in hawks, &c. confift- 
ing of filaments, or firings of blood, coagulated and dried ; oc- 
calioned by a violent rupture of fome vein, by which the blood 
extravafating, hardens into the figures abovementioned; to the 
great annoyance of the reins, hips, ge. 

* The word is French, Filandres, formed from fi, thread. 

FILAnpers are alfo a fort of fine, fmall worms, which greatly in- 
commode the hawk in the gorge and about the heart, liver, 
and lungs; but which, on fome occafions, are fuppofed to be 
of fervice, and to feed on the fuperfluities of certain parts, 
There are four kinds of thefe Filanderss or vermiculi. The 

firft, in the gorge, or throat; the fecond, in the belly ; the 

third in the reins; the fourth are called needles, on aceount of 
their exceeding finenefs. The fymptoms that difcover the dif- 
eafe, are, the bird’s gaping frequently ; {training the fiftor perch 
with her pounces ; croaking in the night; ruffling her train ; 
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natural hiftory, &c. 
for thofe fine threads, 
roots, Gc, are compofed, 
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rubbing her eyes, wings, noftrils, &c. As the worms are very 

reftlefS, the bird is frequently endeavouring to caft them up3 

nd in opening its mouth you will readily difcover them. From 
the throat, &c. they willafcend to the larynx, brain, é&¢. and 
finally over the whole body. 

The ordinary caufe is bad food, The proper remedy they fay 

is, not by killing them, for fear of impofthumes from their 

corruption ; but chiefly by ftupifying them, that they may be 
offenfive but feldom. 

This is beft effected by making the bird fwallow a clove of 

garlick ; after which fhe will feel nothing of the Filanders fot 

forty days. Others ufe rue, worm-feed, 2 oes, vervain, faf- 
fron, €¥c. 

FILAZER, or Fitacer, an officer in the court of Common 
Pleas, fo called, becaufe he Jiles the writs, whereoh he makes 
out procefs, 

Of thefe theie are fourteen, in the feveral divifions and counties 
of England. They make out all writs, and procefs upon ori- 
ginal writs, ifluing out of the chancery, as well real, as per- 
fonal and mixed, returnable in that court: 

In ations merely perfonal, where the defendants are returned 
fummoned, they make out pone’s or attachments ; which be- 
ing returned and executed, if the defendant appears not, they 
make out a diftringas, and fo ad infinitum, or till he does aps 
pear, 

If he be returned nihil, then procefs of capias infinite, if the 
plaintiff will ; or afte the third capias, the plaintiff may proceed 
to outlawry, in the county where his original is grounded, and 
may have an exigent with proclamation: 

The Filazers likewife make out all writs of view in real ace 
tions, where the view is prayed; and upon replevins ar recor- 
dari’s, writs of retorno habendo, fecond deliverance, and writ 
of withernam. In real aétions they make out writs of grand 
and petit cape béfore appearance. 

They enter all appearances, and fpecial bails, upon any pro- 
cefs made by therh. They make the firft fcire facias upon 
fpecial bails, writs of Habeas Corpus, diftringas nuper vice co- 
mitem vel balivum, and duces tecum; and all fuperfedeas’s up- 
on fpecial bail or appearance, &c. Writs of habeas corpus 
cum caufa upon the fheriff’s return that the defendant is de- 
tained with other aétions, and writs of adjournment of a term, 
in cale of peftilence, war, or public difturbance: 

Till an order of court made 14 Jac. I. which limited the Filz- 
xers to all matters and proceedings before appearance, and the 
prothonotaries to all after, they alfo entered declarations, im- 
parlances, judgments, and pleas, whereto a ferjeant’s hand was 
not requifite, and made out writs of execution, and divers other 
judicial writs after appearance, 

FILBERDS, or Fitsups, the beffort of {mall nuts, 
for planting in orchards, or gardens. 

They are raifed from nuts fet in the earth, or fuckers from the 
roots of an old tree; or they may be grafted on the common 
hazel nut. 

They delight in a fine, mellow, light ground, but will grow 
almoft any where, efpecially if defended from violent and cold 
winds, * 

The tree is eafily propagated, bears well, and is of two forts, 
the white, and the red , but the former is the beft. See Supple- 
ment, article FILBERT. 

FILE *, an inftrument of fteel, cut in little hatches, or furrows, 

ufed by the workmen in metals, to fmooth, polifh, and other- 

wife fafhion the fame. 
* The word is French, file, Viterally fignifying a long feries or fuc- 
ceffion of any kind of things; of f/, thread. 

Files bear a neat refemblance to rafps ; the only difference be- 
tween them, is, that the former are cut with edged tools; and 
the latter are punched with pointed ones. See Rasp. 
The File is a principal inftrument in all the kinds and parts of 
fmithery. It fhould be forged of the beft fteel 3 after which, 
rubbing it with greafe, to make it more foft under the chiflel, 
they cut it with chiflels and a mallet, this and that way, and 
of this or that’ depth, according to the grain or tooth re= 
quired, 
After cutting the Fil, it remains to be tempered; which be+ 
ing the principal myftery in the making of Files, will deferve 
to be particularly defcribed. 
Files, then, are tempered with a compofition of chimney foot, 
very dry and hard, diluted and worked up with urine and vi- 
negar ; to which is added common falt: the whole is to be 
reduced to the confiftence of muftafd. 
The Files Geing cut, and rubbed over with vinegar and 
falt, to feour off the greafe laid on for the cutting, they cover 
them over with this compofition ; and having laid feveral of 
them together in a packet, and covered them in loam, they put 
them in a charcoal fire: from which they are taken out ny 
by that time they have acquired a cherry-colour, which is known 
by a little rod of the fame fteel, put in along with them, Up- 
on taking them out, they caft them into the coldeft fpring 
water they can get. 

Tron Files require a more intenfe heat, than fteel ones; Wher 

the Files are cold, they clean them with charcoal, a rag, ©, 
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to take away any of the foot or faeces left in the cuttings : 

t drying them before the “fire, they put them up carefully in a 
box of wheat bran, to keep them from rufting. 

Files are of different forms, according ‘to the different ufes and 

occafions they are made for: 

fquare, flat, triangular, half-round, round, thin file, &. all 

which are made of different fizes, as well as different cuts, 

and degrees of finenefs, to take place, according as the work is 

more or lefs advanced: fome cutting fafter, as the rough tooth’d 

File, &c. others more flowly, as the fine tooth’d File, &c. 

Fizg, is alfo a thread or wire, whereon writs, or other exhibits 

in courts, or offices, are faftened or filed, for the more fafe 
keeping and ready turning to the fame. : 

Fixe, or abel, in heraldry, a bearing reprefented in Tab. Herald. 

i} fig. 23: though fometimes of more, and fometimes of fewer 

points, being the difference or diftinétion of a fecond fon. lt 

is fometimes alfo born as a charge in a coat armour, of which 

} Guillim gives many inftances : but it is oftener the difference 

q or mark of diftinction, which the elder brother bears in his 

ct coat, during his father’s life. ' 

7 ile, and label, calling the File the upper ho- 


Some diftinguifh #7 c the 4 he up 
rizontal line, and the label the points which iffue from it. 
See LABEL. 


I File of three or more labels. 
! Fre, ina military fenfe, is a row of men ftanding 
or below, another, from front to rear. 

1 Or, File is a line, or feries of foldiers, placed one before 

‘ another ; and thus compofing the depth of a battalion or fqua- 

| dron, which in the infantry ordinarily confifts of fix foldiers in 

i a File; and in the cavalry, of three. 

| | They fay, clofe the Files, that is, bring the men nearer each 

Ht other: double the Files, i. e. double the depth of the battalion ; 
and diminih its breadth or front, by one half. — The laft or 
hindermoft perfon is faid to bring up the File. 

FILIAL, fomething belonging to the relation of fon. 

The divines ufually diftinguifh between a fervile, and a filial 
fear. ‘The moft abandoned may have a fervile fear of God, 
fuch as that of a flave to his mafter ; but not a filial fear, 7. e. 
a fear refulting from love and refpect. 

FILIGRANE *, or FILLiGREE work, akind of enrichment 
on gold, or filver, wrought delicately in manner of little threads, 
or grains, or both intermixed. 

i : * 'The word is a compound of fil, or filum, thread, and granum, 

grain. 

4 In Latin it is called filatim elaboratum opus, argentum, aurum. 
This cabinet is ornamented with divers fine pieces of filligree 
work. 

We have vafes, torches, &c. of filligree work. 

FILING one of the principal operations in fmithery, &e. fuc- 
ceeding to forging. 
The coarfer cut files are always to be fucceeded by finer; and 

} in all the kinds the rule is, to Jean heavy on the file in thrufting 

‘ it forward, becaufe the teeth of the file are made to cut for- 

wards: but in drawing the file back again for a fecond ftroke, 

it is to be lightly lifted juft above the work, by reafon it cuts 
not coming back. 

The rough or coarfe-tooth’d file (which when large, is calleda 

rubber) {erves to take off the unevennefles of the work, left by 

4 the hammer in forging. 

f The baftard-toothed file is to take out the too deep cuts, and file 
ftrokes made by the rough file. The fine tooth’d file takes 
out the cuts or file ftrokes, the baftard file made. And laftly, 
the {mooth file thofe left by the fine file. 
In this order the files of feveral cuts are to fucceed each other, 
till the work is as fmooth as it can be filed. After which it may 

a! be made yet fmoother with emery, tripo i, &c, See PoLisHING. 

ait FILIUS ante patrem, q.d. the fon before the father, a denomi- 
nation applied by botanifts and florifts, to plants, whofe flowers 
come out before their leaves. Such are the feveral fpecies of 
colchicum, or meadow faffron, the co tsfoot, butterbur, Se. 

FILLET *, inanatomy, fee the article FR #NuM. 

* The word is French, Filet, formed of //, thread. 

Fixer, in botany, fee the article THREAD. 

Fitier, Teniola, in heraldry, a kind of orle, or bordure, con- 
taining only a third or fourth part of the breadth of the com- 
mon bordure. See BoRDURE. 

It is fuppofed to be withdrawn inwards 5 and is of a different 
colour from the field. It runs quite round, near the edge, as 
a lace over a cloak. 

Frixer is alfo ufed for an ordinary, drawn, like the bar, from 
the finifter point of the chief a-crofs the fhield ; in manner of a 
fearf: though -it is fometimes alfo feen in the fituation of a 
bend, fefs, crofs, &e. 

According to Guillim, the Fillet is a fourth part of the chief; 
and is placed in the chief point of the efcutcheon. 

Fiuier, or Fire, in architeture, denotes a little fquare mem- 
ber or ornament, ufed in divers places, and on divers occafions ; 

! but generally as a fort of corona, over a greater moulding. — 

See Tab. Archit. fig 1. and fig, 26. lit, /, 0, ¢. fig. 28. lit. b, 
P. fig. 32. lit. e. fig. 24. Mit woes 

The Fillet is the fame with what the French call Reglet, Bande, 
and Bandelette; the Italians, Lifia, or Liftella, 
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one behind, 
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Then |Fir1eT is alfo ufed among painters, gilders, &c. fora little rule, 


or reglet of leaf gold, drawn over certain mouldings; or on the 
edges of frames, pannels, &c, efpecially when painted white ; 
by way of enrichment, 


Thofe in common ufe are the |FILLETs, in the manage, are the loins of an horfe; which begin 


at the place where the hinder part of the faddle refts. 
FILM, a thin fkin, or pellicle. 
In plants, it is often ufed for that thin woody fkin, which fe- 
parates the feeds in the pods, and keeps them apart. 
FILTER, or Fiitre, in chemiftry, &c. apiece of cloth, linen 
paper, or other matter, ufed to filtrate or ftrain liquors throu: : 
The Filtre has the fame ufe and effect, with regard to liqui 
that the fieve, or fearce, has in dry matters. z 
Filtres are of two forts. — The firft, are fimple pieces of paper, 
or cloth, through which the liquor is paffed without further ce- 
remony. 
The fecond are twifted up like a fkain or wick, and firft wetted, 
then fqueezed, and one end put in the veflel that contains the 
liquor to be filtrated. The other end is to be out, and hang 
down below the furface of the liquor. By means hereof the 
pureft part of the liquor diftils drop by drop out of the veflel 5 
leaving the coarfer part behind. 
This Filter, or Philter, aéts as a fiphon. 
FILTER *is alfo a charm, fuppofed to havea virtue of infpiring love. 
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* The word is derived from the Greek giXIgor, whic 
fame thing; of @:aw, amo, I love, 


FILTRATION, the a& of paffing a thing through a filtre 5 
called alfo Colature, Percolation, and Tranjcolation. See F1n- 
TER. 

Filtration is a kind of feparation ; performed by ftraining a li- 
quor through a cloth, bag, linen, or brown paper, in order to 
clarify, or purify it. 
The moft commodious way of fitrating, is by whitey-brown 
paper faftened over the mouth or aperture of a funnel; the 
fmallnefs of the pores of this paper admits only the finer parts 
through, and keeps the reft behind. 
here are alfo Filtrations through fand, pulverized glafs, &ec. 
Spirits of vitriol, falt, and nitre, are filtrated through a quan- 
tity of beaten glafs, in the bottom of a funnel. 
he fecretion of the divers juices in-the body, from the mafs of 
blood, feem to be little elfe but Filtration, Pitcairn, and other 
late authors, hold that the diverfity of Filtrations does not de- 
pend on the different configurations of pores, but on their dif- 
ferent fizes or diameters. 
Springs alfo feem to be raifed from the ocean by the fame prin- 
ciple of Filtration. 
Filtration, in pharmacy, is chiefly concerned in tintures ; as 
when fome portion is drawn from the ingredients, or fufpended in 
the tin€ture, which is not neceflary thereunto ; but difturbs and 
renders the reft unpleafant, both to the palate, and fight. 
Befides this, there isa Filtration, which has much tortured the 
philofophy of fome ages to account for ; this is that performed 
y the afcent of the, finer parts of a liquor, up a cord, or fkain 
of cotton, or fuch like matter, which is contrived to drop over 
another veflel, and leave the groffer behind. 
Some fay that the caufe of this afcent is, becaufe the liquor fwells 
thofe parts of the filter, that touch it, by entering into the pores 
of the threads, which compofe it, whereby they rife up, touch, 
and wet thofe next above them ; and thefe again the next 
threads ; and fo on, to the brim of the veffel; when the liquor 
runs over, and defcends in the other part of the filter, which 
hangs down, by its own natural gravity 

But this account is liable to many objections ; efpecially as li- 

quors rife after the like manner in glafs tubes, much above the 
furface of the liquor they are immerfed in; where the glafs can- 
not be imagined thus to {well. 

Others account for it, by confidering every filter, as compofed 
of a great number of long, fmall, folid bodies, which lie very 
clofe together ; fo that the air getting in between them, lofes 
much of its preflure, and cannot gravitate fo ftrongly as it doth 
on the fluid without them: The confequence is, that the parts 
of the water between the threads of the filter muft be prefled up- 
wards, and afcend till they come fo high, as by their weight to 
counter balance the general preffure on the other parts of the 
furface of the water. 

Laftly, the retainers to Sir Tfaac Newton’s philofophy deduce the 
phenomenon from the principle of attraétion. According to 
them, the caufe of this Filtration is doubtlefs the fame with 
that whereby fluids afcend up heaps of afhes, fand, &c. the 
fame with that, whereby water is raifed in form of vapour 5 
the fap rifes in vegetables; and the blood circulates through the 
capillary arteries, and the extremely minute glandular ftrainers. 
See AscenT of liquors. 

FIMBRIA, fringes. The extremities or border of the tube 
fallopiane were formerly thus called; the word fignifying a 
fringed border, which that part refembles. See Lab. Anat. 
(Splanch) fig. g. lit. dd. 

FIMBRIATED, a term in heraldry, fignifying that an or- 
dinary is edged round with another of a different colour. 
Thus, he beareth, or, a crofs pattee, gules, fimbriated fable, 

FIN, 
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FIN, a port of a fith, made in fathion of a feather, 

The office of the Fins has commonly been fuppofed to be 
analogous to that of feathers in fowls ; and to affift the fifh in 
its progreflive motion, or {wimming : Bur the latter natura- 
lifts find this a miftake. est 

It is the tail that is the great inftrument of fwimming : The 
Fins only ferve to keep the fith upright, and prevent vacilla- 
tion, or wavering. Sze Supplement article PINN&. 

Whale Fins are commonly taken for that part of the whale, 
which the populace call whale-bone ; but whence the miftake 
fhould arife, is not eafy to determine, ” 

It is certain, that fibrous, flexible matter is not the Fins of that 
fifh, but rather its teeth ; that fpecies of whales wherein thele 
Fins ave found, having no other teeth. They are taken out of 
the mouth, and are ufually about a {pan broad, and fourteen 
or fifteen long. See WHALE-bone, ‘ 

Thefe whale Fins are the moft valuable part of the animal. 
See Whale Fisuery. 5 ; 

FINAL, that which terminates, or comes laft in any thing: 
as, a final judgment; final fentence, &c, 

Divines call the impenitence of the reprobate final, as fuppo- 
fing it to continue to the end of their lives. ; 

Fina Caufe, is the end for which any thing is done. The 
Jinal caufe is the firft thing in the intention of a perfon who 
does a thing ; and the laft, in the execution. ; 
Final Caufes are of good ufe in ethics; but mifchievous in 
phyfics, and by no means to be allowed: yet Mr. Boyle pro- 
poles fome views and regulations, under which they may be 
admitted, in an expre/s inquiry into the Final Caules of natural 
things. 

Finax Letters, are thofe which clofe words. 
Apocope, confitts in retrenching final letters. 
The Hebrews have five final letters; which, when at the end 
of a word, have a different figure from what they have at the 
beginning, or in th, middle thereof. Thefe are the ae ==), 
1 4, ¥, caph, mem,"nun, pe, rfade; which every where but 
at the ends of words are wrote 3, 2, 3, D, ¥. 

FINANCES *, in the French polity, denote the revenues of 
the king, and ftate: Much the fame with the treafury, or ex- 
chequer of the Englifh, and the fifcus of the Romans. 

* The word is derived from the German Fizantz, 
ufury. Though Du Cange chufes rather to deduce it 
barbarous Latin financia, praflatio pecuniaria, 

Council of the Finances, correfponds to our lords commiffioners 
of the treafury: The comptroller general of the Finances, to 
our lord high treafurer, &'c, 

The French have a peculiar kind of figures, or numeral cha- 
racters, which they call Qhiffre de Finance. See Cuarac- 
TER. 

FINE, that which is pure, and without mixture, 
particularly ufed in {peaking of gold, and filver. 
Fine gold fhould be of twenty-four caracts; but there is little, 
if any, that rifes to fuch a degree of finenefs. 
Gold thus fine, is {oft, and improper to work; for which rea- 
fon they always mix a certain quantity of alloy of copper with it, 
Fine filver is that of twelve-penny weights. See StLver. 

Fine, in law, denotes a covenant made before juftices, and 
entered on record, for conveyance of lands, tenements, or 
any thing inheritable, being ix effe tempore finis ; in order to 
cut off all future controverfies, 
A Fine, then, appears to be 
recorded before a competent j 
ment or thing immoyeable, that was in controverfy between 
the parties to the fame concord ; and for the better credit of 
the tranfaction, it is fuppofed to be made in the prefence of 
the king, becaule levied in his court. 

Hence it binds women Covert, being parties, and others whom 
ordinarily the law difables to tranfact, only for this reafon, 
That all prefumption of deceit or evil-meaning is excluded, 
where the king and his court of Juftice are fuppofed to be 
Privy to the ac. 
Originally this final concord was inftituted and allowed, in re- 
gard that by the law and ancient courle of Proceedings, no 
plaintiff could agree or end the caufe without licence of the 
court. So as Fines have been amtiently levied in perfonal ac- 

tions ; and for no greater a fum of money than rr J. 2 

But time has produced other ufes of Fines, viz To cut off 

entails, and with more Certainty to pafs the intereft or title of 

any land or tenement, though not Controverted, to whom we 
think good, either for years, or in fee: Infomuch that the 

Pafling a Fine in moft cafes now is but a fictio juris, fuppofing 

an action or controyerfv, where in truth none is; and {0 nor 

only operating a prefent bar and Conclufion againft the cog- 
nizor or perfon who paffes the Fine, and his heirs; but at five 
years end, againft all others, not exprefsly excepted, and not 
claiming (if it be levied upon 00d confideration, and without 
covin) as women covert, perfons under twenty-one years, 
prifoners, or fuch as are out of the realm at the time of its 
acknowledging. 

This Fine hath it in five effential parts, 

taken out againft the cogniz 


The figure called 


{craping, 
from the 


The term is 


a concord, acknowledged and 


1° The original was 
or. 2° The king’s licence giv- 


udge, touching fome heredita- |- 


Fines for Alienation, are reafonable Fines formerly paid to the 


FINERS of geld and Silver, 


FINESSE, a French term, 


* OF art. 


FINGERS, Digiti, the extreme 


FIN 


ing the parties liberty to accord; for which 
called the king’s filver ; being accounted part of the crown re- 
venue. 3° The concord itfelf, which begins thus, Et of con- 
cordia talis, &c. 4° The note or abftraét of the Fine, begin- 
ning thus, K. inter R. querentem, & 8. & T. uxorem ejus de~ 
Sorcientes, &c. (where inftead of deforcientes, antiently impe 
dientes was ufed.) 5° The foot of the Fine (Hac ft finalis 
concordia faéta in curia domini regis apud Weft, a die pafche 
in quindecim dies, anno, &c.) concludes all, containing the 


day, year, and place, and before what juftice the concord 
was made. 


Fines are either ‘Jingle, or double. 
Single Fine, is that, by which nothing is granted or rendered 
back again by the Cognizees to the cognizors, or any of them, 
Double Fine contains a grant and render-back, either of fome 
rent, common, or other thing out of the land, or of the land 
itfelf, to all or fome of the cognizors for fome eftate, limiting 
thereby remainders to ftrangers not named in the writ of co- 


he hath a Fines 


venant, 

Sometimes alfo a double Fine is, when the lands lie in feyeral 
counties. 

Fines with regard to their effet, are divided into executed and 
executory. 


Fine executed, is fuch, as, of its own force, gives a prefent pof- 
feffion (at leaft in law) to a Cognizee, fo that he needs no writ 
of habere facias fei ‘nam, for execution of the fame: of which 
fort is a’ Fine Jur cognizance de droit come ceo, &c. that is, upon 
acknowledgment that the thing mentioned in the concord is 
jus ipfius cognizati, ut illa qua idem habet de dono cognitoris. 
Welt. fe&. 51. K. 
The reafon is, becaufe this Fine paffeth by way of releafe of a 
thing which the cognizee hath already (at leaft by fuppofition) 
by virtue of a former gift ofthe cognizor; which is in truth the 
fureft Fine of all. 

FINES executory are fuch, as of their own force do not execute 

or give the poffeffion to the cognizee without entry or action, 
but require a writ of habere facias feifinam : a8 a Fine fur cog- 
nizance de droit tantum, 
Fines are now only levied in the court of common-pleas at 
Weltminfter, in regard of the folemnity thereof, ordained by 
the ftatute of 18 Edw. I. before which time they were fome- 
times levied in the Countty courts, court-barons, and in the 
exchequer ; as may be feen in Origines juridiciales, &c. Plow- 
den fays, that there were Fines levied before the conquett : 
Fulbeck affures us alfo, that he has feen the exemplification of 
one of Henry the If’s time: Though Dugdale affirms, there 
were none till Henry the Id. 

Fine alfo, according to Cowel, fignifies a fum of Money, paid 
as an income for lands or tenements let by leafe ; antiently called 
gerfuma. 

Fine is alfo ufed to denote an amends, pecuniary punifhment, 
or recompence, for an offence committed againft the king, 

and his laws; or againft a lord of a manor. 

In which cafe a man is faid, facere Finem de tran[greffione cum 

rege, &c. 

In all the diverfities of the ufe 


the king for falfe judgments, or other trefpaffes, which is to 
in eyre before their departure, by 
good men, upon fuch as ought 


There is alfo a common Fine in courts leet, 


king by his tenants in chief, for licence to alienate their lands ; 
according to the ftatute 1 Edw. [I cap. 12. but taken away by 
ftatute 12 Car, II. cap. 24. 

Fine-drawing, or rentering, a very nice way of fewing up, or 
rejoining the parts of any cloth, ftuff, or the like ; torn or rent 
in the dreffing, wearing, €&c. 

Tt is prohibited to Jine-draw pieces of foreign manufacture, 
upon thole of our own; as has formerly been practifed. 

are thofe who purify, 
thofe metals trom other coarfer ones, by fire and acids, 


They are alfo called Parters in our old law-books, and fome- 
times Departers, 


and part 


of late current in Englith. Lis 
terally, it is of no further import than our Englith Fine- 
nefs: But among us, it is chiefly ufed to denote that peculiar 
delicacy, or fubtlety perceived in works of the mind; and 
the niceft and moft fecret and fublime parts of any {cience, 


A perfon of tafte can never be fond of a pun, where all the 
Finefi lies in an equivoque, or in an ambiguity. This man un- 
derftands all the Fineffes of his art. The fubltance: and necef 
fary part of a language is learnt ata little expence: It is the Fj- 
neffés and delicacies that coft the mot. 


part of the hand, divided into 
five members, See Hanp, 


The 


FIR 


The Fingers confit of fifteen bones, difpofed in three rows, or 

ranks; each Finger having three bones. 

The joints or jointures are called Condy F 

and their arrangement or rows, Phalanges: The uppermoft 

of which is the longeft and largeft; the fecond lefs, but yet 
longer and larger than the third. 

The firft Finger is called the pollux, or the thumb : the fe- 

cond, index, fometimes falutaris digitus, and fometimes mu- 
merans ; the third, the middle Finger, infamis, obfcenus, im- 
pudicus, and famofus, becaufe ufed in moc ing and derifion : 
the fourth, annularis, the ring Finger, me dio proximus, and me- 
dicus, by yeafon the antients ufed to ftir and mix their me- 
dicines therewith: the fifth, the little Pinger, aur cularis, by 
reafon the ear is picked therewith. 

Eincer’s Breadth, a meafure, of two barley-corns in length, or 
four laid fide to fide. 

FINING, fee Rerinine. 

FINISHING, in archite&ture, &c. is frequently applied to 
the crowning, or acroter over a piece of building ; placed 
there to terminate, and finifh it. CRowNING. 

FINITE, fomething. bounded, or imited; in contradiction to 
infinite. 

The fchool-men make two kinds of Finite : 

‘The one as to extenfion, which is applied to things that have 
not all pofiible or conceivable extenfion. 

The other as to perfeclion, applied to things, which have not 
the laft perfection. — 

To get an idea of a thing finite in point of perfection, we 
firft conceive the thing as having certain perfeétions; and 
then conceive fome other perfection, which it has not, or 
fome perfection in a farther degree. : 
Thus, when I fay that three isa finite number, I firft con- 
ceive’ a number, confifting of three units ; then conceive 
other units beyond thefe three, Thus it is I conceive my 
mind finite, by obferving certain perfeétions beyond what I 
find in my mind. 

After the fame manner I conceive a room to be finite, by 
having an idea of extenfion beyond what is contained there- 
in. 

FINITOR, in affronomy, the horizon ; thus called, by 
reafon it finifhes, or bounds the fight, or profpect: See Ho- 
RIZON. . 

FIOL, or Frat, fee the article PoraL. 


i, and Internodia ; 


1 


FIRE, in phyfiology—The moft univerfal and fenfible cha- 
raéter of Fire, and that which beft defines and diftinguifhes it 
from every other thing, is its giving heat. 

Fire, th ‘ore, may be generally defined to be whatever warms, 

or heats bodies. 

Again, as heat is fomething, whofe prefence we beft per- 
ve by the dilatation of the air or fpitit in the thermo- 
Fire may be defined to be that whofe prefence we 
perceive by the expanfion of the air, or fpirit in the ther- 
mometer. 

Whence it follows, that Fire is a body, and a body in mo- 

tion. —Its motion is argued from its expanding ‘the air 5 

eGled without communicating motion there- 

to: and its corporeity is proved by experiment. For pure 
mercury being inclofed in a phial with a long neck, and 
kept in a gentle heat for the fpace of a year, is reduced 
into a folid ; and its weight is confiderably increafed; which 
increafe can arife nothing but the acceffion of 

Fir 

Fire makes one of the vulgar, or peripatetic elements, de- 

fined to be hot, .and dry; or, it is that part, or ingredient 

in all bodies, which is hot in the higheft degree, and dry in 
an. inferi : 

What the f 


of Fi 


or 
philofophers add further, as to the nature 
, is, that it is a fimple body; as not including any 
tiety of qualities and a body abfolutely light, as 
naturally for which reafon they hold its 
e all the other elements, between 
ofphere and the moon; and the fund 
ide in that fphere, which they call 


Fire, according to the Cartefians, is an aflemblage of the 
more folid, earthy particles, which fwimming in “the rapid- 
ly fluid matter of the firft element, become vehemently aci- 
tated thereby; and by this intenfe agitation or motion are 
difpofed to give the fenfation of heat, light, &c. 

Fire, according to Sir I. Newton, is a body heated fo hot, 
as to emit light copioufly; for what elfe, ‘fays that philo- 
fopher, is red-hot iron, but Fire? And what elfe is a _fie- 
ry coal, than red-hot wood? By which he fuggefts, that bo= 
dies which are not Fire, may be changed and converted in- 
to Fi; 
It is a difpute of fome ftanding among philofophers, whe- 
ther Zire be any fpecific fubftance, originally diftinét from 
all other; or whether it be of the common matter of other 
bodies, only under certain peculiar modifications: 7. ¢. whe- 
ther Fire be fuch by its own nature, or by motion ? 


Fire, then, is diftinguifhed into two kinds : a 


Pure, or Elementar 


Common, or Cr 


FIR 


According to fome of the lateft philofophers, Fire is a cer- 
tain fubftance, or body fui generis, originally {uch ; and not pro- 
ducible by any motion, or alteration of other bodies. 

Thefe authors defcribe Fire as a very fubtle, mov ble, pene- 
trating body, the caufe or inftrument of heat and light. 
Some of them add, that when Fire enters the eye in right 
lines, it produces or excites the idea of light; which rectili- 
near motion they account abfolutely neceflary to the idea of 
light. 

Whereas, to produce heat, and the other effets of Fire, 
fuch reGtilinear motion is not required; but on the contrary, 
an irregular, various motion is fitter to produce the fame. 
The nature of Fire is fo wonderful, and abftrufe, that the 
antients generally revered it as a God: among the mode 
we can fcarce name one point in all philofophy of more im- 
portance, or one that is lefs underftood. 

Fire, in effect, is the univerfal inftrument of all the motion, 
and action in the univerfe: without Fire, all bodies would 
become immoveable; as in a fevere winter we actually fee 
our fluids become folid, for want thereof. Without Fire, a 
man would harden into a ftatue; and the very air would co- 
here into a firm, rigid mafs. 

Fire, then, *s the univerfal caufe of all mutation, or change 3 
for all mutation is by motion ; and all motion by Fire. 

Several authors have laboured to fet this grand agent in its jult 
light ; and particularly the excellent Boerhaave, in a new courfe 
of experiments, and leétures exprefly on the fubjeét, De Igne. 
The fum of his doctrine we fhall here fubjoin, 

it is in itfelf, called 
Elementary Fire ; and as it is joined with other bodies, called 


Culinary Fire, 


Fire, is fuch as exifts in itfelf; which alone 
we properly call Fire. 

ary Fike, is that exifting in ignited bodies, or 
excited by the former in combuftible matters, the minute par- 
ticles whereof joining with thofe of the pure Zire, conftitute 
pure flame. 

This latter: is improperly called Fire; in regard only a {mall 
part of it is real, or pure 77 
Pure Fire, fuch as colleéted in a burning glafs, yields no flame, 
fmoke, afhes, or the like ; confequently, in ignited bodies, that 
which flames, fmokes, ¥c. is not fimply Fire. 

The effeéts, nature, properties, &c. of each fhall be confidered. 
I. Pure, or Elementary Fire, of itfelf, is imperceptible ; and only 
difeovers itfelf by certain effeéts, which it produces in bodie 
which effe&ts are only learnt, by obferving the changes that arife 
in thofe bodies. 

The firft effect of elementary Fire on bodies, is heat; which 
arifes wholly from Fire; and in fuch manner as that the mea- 
fure of heat is always the meafure of Fire; and that of Fire, of. 
heat. So the heat is infeparable from Fire. 

The fecond is, dilatation in all folid bodies; and rarefaction 
in all fluids. 

That both thefe are infeparable from heat, is evident from 
numerous experiments. An iron-rod, or bar, being heated, 
increafes in all its dimenfions; and the more fo, as it is further 
and further heated: upon expofing it to the cold again, it 
contraéts and returns fucceflively through all the degrees of 
its dilatation, till it e at its firft bulk; being never two 
minutes fucceflively of the fame magnitude. 

The obferved in the heavieft of all bodies, gold3 
which, when fufed, takes up more fpace than before: fo 
mercury, the heavieft of all fluids, we have known to afcend 
in a harrow tube over the Fire, to above thirty times its 
height. 

The laws of this expanfion, are 1° That the fame degree of 
Fire rarefies fluids fooner, and in a greater degree i 
does folids. Without this, the thermometer would be of 
no ufe; fince the cavity of the tube would then be dilated 
in the fame pfoportion, as the fluid is rarefied. 2° The 
lighter the fluid, the more it is dilated by Zire. Thus air, 
the lighteft of all fluids, expands the moft; and next after 
air, fpirit of wine. 

The third effet of Fire on bodies, is motion: for Fire, in 
warming and dilating bodies, muft of neceflity move their 
parts. 

In effeét, all the motion in nature arifes from Fire alone s 
and taking this away, all things become immoveable. Upon 
the abfence of only a certain degree of Firs, all oils, fats, 
waters, wines, ales, fpirits of wine, vegetables, animals, 
&c. become hard, rigid, and inert: and the lefs the de- 
gree of Fire, the fooner, and more violently is this indu- 
ration made. 

Hence, if there were the greateft degree of cold, and all 
Fire were abfolutely taken away, all nature would grow in- 
to one concrete body, folid as gold, and hard as diamond. 
But upon the application of Fire, it would recover its for- 
mer mobility. ' 
Confequently, every diminution of Fire is attended witha 
proportionable diminution of motion : and vice verfa. 


This 


FIR 


This Fire, whofe effeéts we have been relating, needs no air, 
or pabulum to fultain or preferve it. 
For putting fome calx of tin or lead, in the exhaufted re- 
ceiver of an air pump ; and applying a burning glafs fo as the 
focus fhall fall on the calx; the confequence will be a vehe- 
ment dilatation of the calx, from the centre towards the cir- 
cumference, whereby the receiver will be broke into a thoufand 
pieces. And if a quantity of any effential aromatic oil be poured 
in vacuo, upon fpirit of nitre, there will immediately arife a 
violent Fire, to the great danger of the byftanders. 
All the above mentioned effeéts of elementary Fire may be in- 
creafed divers ways, viz. 
1°. By Attrition, or a fwift agitation, or rubbing of one body 
againft another. This is apparent in folids: a vehement attri- 
tion of a flint, and fteel, every body knows, will produce 
fparks. So alfoin fluids, cream, by long churning to feparate 
the butter, will grow fenfibly warm ; the barometer renders this 
effect {till more difcernable. 
dn effect, all the heat of an animal is owing to the agitation 
and attrition of the parts of its juices againft each other, and 
againit the fides of the veffels. 
The more folid, ard, and elaftic the bodies thus agitated 
are, the more points of contact they have: the more intenfe 
the force whereby they are ftruck againft each @ther, is, the 
greater is their motion: and the quicker the returns of the 
frokes, and the longer they are continued, the greater is the 
heat produced. 
Thus, a piece of fpunge rubbed lightly, and for a little 
while againft another, acquires no fenfible heat: but a large, 
heavy piece of iron brifkly rubbed againft another in a cold 
feafon (when bodies are the denfeft) will prefently acquire an 
intenfe heat, fufficient to fire fulphur, gun-powder, or the 
like. 
So a knife whetted brifkly on a dry rough ftone, ‘hall yield 
Sparks of Fire; but if oil, or any other fatty matter be inter- 
*pofed, no fenfible heat fhall arife: and the points of two needles 
tubbed againft each other ever fo ftrongly, or fo long, will ne- 
yer grow warm ; as only touching in a few parts. 
Hence, 1°. The globules of the cruor, or red blood, drove by 
the force of the heart againft each other, or againft the fides 
of the arteries, excite more heat than the globules of the ferum, 
or any other humour in the animal. Hence, 2°. Thofe parts 
abounding moft- with thefe globules thus agitated, as the heart, 
liver, and head, will be the hotteft of all others : and the denfer 
the blood, czteris paribus, the greater the heat, &c. 3°. The 
quicker the contractions of the heart are repeated, the greater 
will the heat be. 
The fecond manner of increafing the effec of elemental Fire, 
is by throwing a quantity of moift or green vegetables, cut 
down while full of fap, into a large heap, and prefling them 
clofe down; the refult of which, is, that they grow warm, 
hot, fmoke, and finally will break out into flame. 
The third way is, by the mixture of certain cold bodies. 
‘Thus, water and fpirit of wine, firft warmed, grow much 
hotter by the mixture: fo, any of the heavy aromatic oils, 
as of cloves, cinnamon, faflafras, guaiacum, &c. mixed with 
fpirit of nitre, grow exceedingly hot, and burft forth like vul- 
cano’s. And the fame may be faid of {pirit of nitre, and fteel 
filings. 
The like effet may be had from dry bodies. Thus, pure ful- 
phur and fteel filings, well ground and mixed in equal quan- 
tities, with water enough to make them into a dry pafte, and 
laid an hour or two any where, even under ground, will fmoke 
and emit flame ; and that with-the greater vehemence, as it is 
more ftrongly prefled down. 
The fourth is by phofphorus, which is a kind of fire magnet 
prepared from the parts of animals, that imbibes and retains 
Fire for many years, 
But in all thefe manners, it does not appear, that any Fire 
is excited, or generated of what was not Fire before : for, 
if in a fevere winter’s day you rub a plate of gold briskly 
againft another, they will both grow hotter and hotter by de- 
grees, till at length they become red hot, and at the point 
of melting: and yet all this time the plates lofe nothing of 
their weight, but fwell and grow bigger in all their dimen- 
fions. 
Hence it follows, that the particles of the gold are not con- 
verted by the friGtion, into Fire; but that the Fire exifted be- 
fore; and all the effect of the friGtion, &c. is to collect, or 
bring together a quantity thereof before difperfed throughout the 
atmofphere: 
In effet, there is no making or producing of Fire de novo. 
All we can do, is, of infenfible, to render it fenfible, 7. ¢, to 
collect it out of a greater {pace into a lefler; and to direct 
and determine it to certain places. This is effe&ted, as above- 
mentioned, by motion, attrition, i 
The fun alfo contributes very much to the bringing of Fire 
to light, by means of his rapid motion round his axis ; whereby 
the fiery particles, every where diffufed, are dire&ted and 
determined in parallel lines towards certain places, where their 
effect becomes apparent, 
Vou.I. 
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FIR 
Whence is it that we perceive the Fire or heat when the fun 
is above the horizon; but that, when he difappears, his im- 
pulfe or preffion being then taken away, the Fire continues 
difperfed at large through the ethereal {pace ? 
In effegt, there is not lefs Fire in our hemifphere in the night 
time, than by day ; only it wants the proper determination to 
make it perceived. 
Another way of rendering it fenfible, is, by colleGting the pa- 
rallel rays into a lef compafs, by means of convex glaffes, or 
concave fpecula. 
This elementary Fire is prefent every where, in all bodies, in all 
fpace, and at all times; and that in equal quantities: for, go 
where you will, to the top of the higheft mountain, or de- 
fcend into the loweft cavern; whether the fun fhine, or not; 
in the coldeft winter, or the moft {corching fummer ; by one 
or other, or all of the means above-mentioned may Fire be 
collected. In a word, there is no affignable phyfical point 
without Fire; no place in nature, where the attrition of two 
fticks will not render it fenfible. 
So long as Fire remains equably, and undetermined in any 
place, it does not difcover itfelf y any effe&t. In the fevere/t 
weather we perceive no influence or effeét of Fire, when, at 
the fame time being collected and determined by attrition, it 
becomes manifeft. 
By changing Fire out of its indeterminate flate, and impel- 
ling it in converging lines, its momentum is increafed, Witnefs 
the phenomena of burning glaffes, 
But, how attrition, crude vegetables, &c. contribute towards 
altering the direction, &c. of Fire, does not eafily appear. 
On this Fire, and the effets thereof abovementioned, depends 
all Auidity of humours, juices, &c. alfo all vegetation, putrefa- 
tion, fermentation, animal heat, and a thoufand other things. 
II. But in what manner foever Fire is collected in bodies ; 
upon a ceffation of the collecting caufe, it foon difappears 
again, unlefS it be fupplied with a Pabulum, or Fuel, And in 
this cafe it becomes Culinary Fire. 
By Pabulum, or Fuel of Fire, we mean whatever receives, 
and retains Fire ; and is confumed, or at leaft rendered infen- 
fible thereby. 
The only pabulum of Fire, in all nature, is the oil, fulphur, 
or fat of bodies: and bodies are only fuel, on account of the 
oi] they contain. 
Hence, 1°. All vegetables, not too moift, nor too dry, afford 
fuch a pabulum ; particularly thofe, which contain the greateft 
quantity of oil; as balfamic and refinous woods, &c. 2°, All 
vegetable and animal coals are a Proper pabulum for main- 
taining of Fire; as being only the parts of vegetables and 
animals, which have exhaled their water and falt, and re- 
tained the oil alone inhering, in a black form, in their earth. 
3°. All foffil and bituminous earths, turfs, &¥c. 40, All mi- 
neral fulphur, whether pure or joined with earth, ftone, or 
metals ; as pit-coal, &c. 5°, The fat and dung of animals. 
And 6°. Several productions of chemiftry ; as oils, inflammable 
Spirits, Gc. afford alfoa pabulum for Fire. 
This Fire, which burns combuftible bodies, requires air, to 
fuftain it: which taken away, the Fire is immediately diffi- 
pated : as appears from the experiments in vacuo, 
And yet, Fire does not immediately bear, or endure the 
air; but always repels it: and by that means forms a kind 
of vault, or aerial furnace all round 3 which by its weight, 
and the preflure of the incumbent air, acts on all the parti- 
cles, or corpufcles that would make their way through it ; 
and thus retains the Fire, and applies it to the combuttible 
matter. 
Hence, the heavier the air, the more vehement the F; 


e: and 
accordingly, in ftill cold weather we obferve the Fire to a& 
with more violence than in warm weather, 

But whether the air retains Fire by its weight alone (which 
water itfelf would do) may be queftioned : and whether its 
elafticity does not contribute fomething thereto ; as alfo, whe- 
ther there be not fome further unknown property in the air, 
that has a fhare in this effect, may be doubted. Something of 
this kind one would fufpect from hence, that all air is Not pro- 
per to maintain fame, 


This Fire, in burning a combuttible matter, affords a /hining 
Fire, or a flame, or both, according to the diverfity of fuel ; 
and frequently alfo, fmoke, foot, and athes, 

Shining, or luminous Fire, feems to be elementary Fire, at- 
traéted towards the parts of the fulphur, or oil, with fuch force 
and velocity, as to move, and fhake them very violently, 
whirl them about, divide, and attenuate them, and thus render 
them volatile, and ready to be expelled: while, in the mean 
time, the air, making its vault all round, reftrai 
them in, direéts them to the fulphur, and kee 
collected in their place or pabulum, while the combuftible mat- 
ter is diffufed all round. 


Flame feems to be nothing but a thick fulphur agitated, as be- 
fore, by elementary Fire; fo as the Fire is driven with a great 
motion around the revolving particles of the fulpbur. 


ie | Soot, 


Fire, in chemiftry, is the great inftrument, by which moft of 


FIR 


Soot, feems to be produced, when Five and fulphur canfot 
br into a fame; being a fort of coal, confifting of a thick 
fulphur, and an attenuated oil with earth and falt. / 
Smoke feems to be the combuftible matter, when it begins to 
be relinquifhed by the elementary Fire : for, if this fmoke be 
afterwards pafled through a flame, it will itfelf become flame, 
as before. 

Laftly, afhes are the earth, and falt 5 which the Fire leaves un- 
touched. f 
Fire may be diftinguifhed into /bining, and not fp 
that there is Fire which does not emittight, is evident hence, 
that a piece of iron taken out of the Fire, before it be red-hot, 
fhall yet give Fire to fulphur. : 

Shining Fire again may be fubdivided into two kinds: that 
which warms, 2s red-hot iron; and that which does mot 
warm, as that obferved in putrid fifhes, rotten wood, &e. the 
oil whereof beginning to be agitated, and attenuated, produces 
light, without any heat, fo far as the thermometer may be a 
rule of judging. ” . ‘ ah 
Of fhining, and at the fame time warming Fires, the principal 
is that of the fun, as it is called ; though, whether the Fire be 
really emitted from the body of the fun ; or whether it be only 
the common, vague, univ fal Fire, determined by the fun, 
is not eafy to fay. This Fire we more ufually confider under 
the denomination of light. ; 
This folar Fire, in calcining certain bodies, makes fome addi- 
tion to the weight thereof. i 
Thus, antimony expofed in the focus of a burning glafs, will 
fmoke a confiderable time ; and the greateft part of it will feem 
to evaporate in fumes: but, if afterwards tricd by the balance, it 
will be found to have gained in weight. And if it be again ap 
plied in the focus of a larger glafs, it will again emit fumes 5 
and yet ftill be increafed in weight 

Befide the folar, there is likewife a fubterraneous Fire. 

‘This appears in digging under ground: for the firft glebe, 
next to the furface, is warmed by the heat of the fun; and 
as you go deeper, you will find it colder ; whence even in hot 
countries they have confervatories of ice at fome depth under 
ground ; till, arriving at a certain depth, viz. forty or fifty 
foot, it begins to grow warmer, fo that no ice can there fub- 
fift: and at a yet greater depth, it is fo hot, as to take away 
refpiration, extinguifh candles, &c. And if the miner will 
venture further, and carry a candle along with him, he fre- 
quently fets the whole place in a flame, the fulphurous fumes, 
rendered volatile by the fubterraneous Fire, catching flame 
from the candle. 

Whence it appears, that there is another fource of Fire, or as 
it were another fun, in the bofom of the earth, which gives 
motion and life to every thing growing in, or upon the globe ; 
and even, that the centre of the earth is mere Fire; which 
Fire is likewife argued to be perpetual, from volcano’s, or 
burning mountains, which have been known to caft up Fire 
from the earlieft account of time. See VotcaANo. 

There are two great Fires therefore, the higher, or folar ; 
and the lower, or fubterraneous; and thefe are in every other 
refpect perfectly alike. 
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the operations of that art are performed. 
The kind, degree, direction, &e. of Fire, are things the 
chemift is principally to attend to. The diverfity of Fire 
makes a great difference in the refult of the experiment 5 
fo as, the fame effect, e. gr. fhall not arife, if an experi- 
ment be made with the Fire of fpirit of wine, and that of 
pitcoal. 

And to this caufe, Mr. Boyle, in his treatife of the unex- 
pected failure of experiments, attributes it, that a great many 
experiments fuccefsfully tried by fome, have not fucceeded to 
others. 

The Fires chiefly required by the chemifts, are fuch as yield 
no feces or remains; no falt, or fmoke: and fuch alone are | 
thofe of the fun, and of fpirit of wine. Thofe which come 
next in purity, are oils diftilled per veficam ; which lofe their 
earth and falt, by their boiling and agitation in the water ; {o | 
that the oftener the diftillation is repeated, the purer they are } 
rendered : after thefe the beft is turf. | 
Indeed, the very manner wherein the Fire is blown, is found | 
to have fome effect: Thus, Acofta, lib. iv. c. 5. relates, that 
in Peru, when they would melt and feparate their filver from 
the earth, &c. if the Jive be blown up with bellows, the fu- 
fion will not fucceed: nor will any other Fire do but that 
blown by the wind raifed from the fall of fome water; 


fo 
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that they are forced to have recourfe to large tubes laid to the 


Now, the greater or lefs force of Fire depends altogether on 
a greater or lef quantity thereof collected into a focus : for, 
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as to its motion, it does not feem in our power to alter it; 
or to make any increafe or diminution of the force of the Fire 
on that account. 
The chemifts ufe four principal degrees of Fire in their opera- 
tions, 
The firft is equal to the natural heat of the Human body ;, or 
ather to that of a hen, brooding on her eggs; which is the 
tandard : and accordingly this firft degree is beft meafured 
by applying a thermometer to a hen; and fome chemifts by 
keeping a Fire continually to this degree, by means of a ther- 
mometer, have hatched chi ns. 
By this degree all th geftions, eafy feparations, and folu- 
tions, and gentle diftillations, with all fermentations and putre- 
are performed, 
econd degree of Fire is that which gives a man pain, 
but does not deftroy, or confume the parts: like the heat of 
a fcorching fummer’s fun, which chafes and inflames the fkin ; 
and even fometimes raifes blilters. 
A fire of this degree is ufed in making feparations of the more 
ponderous bodies, which the firft degree is not equal to; as alfo 
in fome fixations, particularly that of mercury, which is ren- 
dered fixed by a gradual introduction of fuch Fire among the 
parts of the mercury. 
This degree makes the ferum of the blood, and white of an 
ego coalefce, and fo occafions deadly inflammations ; and is too 
intenfe for any digeftion, putrefaction, or fermentation to be 
effected by it. 
The third degree of Fire is that of boiling water, which 
feparates and deflroys the parts of bodies. This degree is 
perfeétly flable; for water, when once it boils, is at its ut- 
moft degree of heat, and cannot be raifed a whit further, by 
any augmentation of Fire, or fucl ; as was firit obferved py M. 
Amontons, 
This degree ferves to attenuate, feparate, fix. and perform other 
operations, where the two former would not be effectual. 
‘The fourth degree is that which melts metals, and deftroys every 
thing elfe. 
This degree is too vehement to be eftimated by the thermo- 
meter; that inftrument not being able to endure it : fo thar it 
is only determinable by its effect in the fufion of metals: as 
the heat of boiling water cannot be increafed, fo neither can 
that of melted metal 
This degree is ufed in abundance of operations, and_parti- 
cularly about minerals, where the three preceding degrees are 
infuficient. This is the laft degree known to’ the antient 
chemifts. 
The lateft chemifts reckon a fifth degree of Fire, viz. that 
whereby gold is made to emit fumes, and evaporate. 
This was firft difcovered in the year 1690, by Mr. Tfchirn- 
haufen, whofe burning glafs rendered every thing, even gold 
itfelf volatile. 
Befides thefe five degrees, the chemifts have feveral interme- 
diate ones ; all which however may be eafily reduced to the 
former. 
As, the dige/ting Fire, or venter equi, which is the heat of a 
dunghill. 
The Balneum Maria, Arenofum, &c. explained under the article 
BaLngEuM. 
The naked, or immediate Fire, which is the common Fire ap- 
plied under a veflel. 
The Fire of a Lamp, which is moderate and equal, and may 
be increafed by the addition of more wick; ufed by ena- 
mellers, & 
The Wheel Fire, which is lighted all round a crucible, or other 
veflel, to heat it all alike. 
That called by Suppreffion, which is when the veffel is not only 
encompafled round, but covered over with Fire. 
The Reverberatory Fire, when it is in a furnace clofe a-top, 
by which the Fire is reflected back, and all round upon the 
veffel. 
The melting, or fufing Fire, for the folution and calcination of 
metals and minerals. 
The Glafs-heufe Fire, for the vitrifying of the afhes of vege- 
tables. 
And the Ompick Fire, which is that of the fun colleéted in the 
focus of a burning mirror, & 
To the feveral degrees of Fire required, feveral forms of fur- 
naces are accommodated ; which fee under the article Fur- 
NACE, 
There are five principal ways of altering the degree of Fire. 
For Fire differs, 1° According to the weight of the pabulum, 
; it being a rule, that the heavier the fuel or combufti- 
ble matter is, the more vehement, ceteris paribus, is the / 
Thus, {pirit of wine affords a weaker and lefs deftruétive / 
than oil; and this, than pitch, and fo on; the heavier and 
erofler, {till the fiercer. ' 


w 


3° According to the diftance of the Fire from the ot 
it being a rule, that the heat of the Fire at different diftances 
is reciprocally, as the fquares of thofe diftances, 


4° By 
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4° By the introducing or blowing of air into the Fire; it 
being a rule, that the ftronger the current of air, or wind is, 
provided it be not fo ftrong as to break the aerial fornix or 
vault incumbent on the Fire, the more is the Fire encreafed. 
For a brifk blowing puts the minute parts of the pabulum into 
a greater motion, whence the greater attrition arifes, and of 
confequence, more Fire is collected. : 
5° According to the folidity, or refiftance of the medium be- 
tween the Fire and the objeé&t ; for the more folid the medium, 
the greater quantity of heat, czteris paribus, does it receive 
from the Fire, and communicate to the object. 
Thus, 4 vapour-bath communicates much lef heat to the bo- 
dies diftilled by it, than a water-bath ; and this, lef thana fand- 
bath ; and this again lefs than a bath of fteel-filings : for all bodies 
expofed to the Hire, grow hot in proportion to their fpecific gra- 
vities, 
Thus, if a piece of metal be put in water, and both fet over the 
Fire ; while the water only grows lukewarm, the metal thall be 
fo hot, as to be paft touching: and thus a key in a perfon’s 
pocket fitting near the Fire, fhall frequently be very hot, 
while his clothes themfelves have not any fenfible warmth = 
Indeed, this rule admits of fome exceptions ; for we have oils, 
lighter than water, which yet admit of triple its degree of heat, 
before they boil ; y 
Itis a great controverfy in chemiftry, whether Fire, when appli- 
“ed to bodies, only feparates and diffolves tliem § or whethier it 
does not alfo really and abfolutely change them. 
Mr. Boyle, in his Sceptical Chemif?, we think, has abundantly 
proved, that Fire really alters bodies; ahd thit the parts or éle- 
ments procured from bodies by Fire, did not exift fuch in the 
bodies themfelyes. : 
Add, that Fire does not only feparate and decompound ; but it 
alfo compounds and mixes bodies. ‘This no body can doubt 
of, who knows that Fire in acting on many bodies, infinuates 
and fixes itflf among them, and {0 conftitutcs one body together 
with them. 
‘This is the cafe in diffolving of lead by Fire; as is evident from 
the increafe of the weight of the lead: The like is obfervable 
in falt of tartar, which when firft melted, lofes fomewhat of 
its weight ; butas it iscalcined further and further, it grows ftill 
heavier and heavier. In like manner, antimony calcined bya 
burning glafs, as before obferved, receives a notable acceffion of 
weight. iy toleais, | 
To fay no more, the phofphorus mutt derive its fhining matter 
from the fiery particles it imbibes in the diftillation: For no bo- 
dy will imagine that any of that fhining matter before exifted 
in the human body, : 

Fire, in medicine and chirurgery, is ufed in the fame fenfe with 
cautery 3 and is diftinguifhed into aéfual, and patential, 

Aétual Fire is a hot iron.—There are feveral difeafes, only 
to be cured by the application of aé?ual Fires which method 
of cure is practifed with great fuccef$S in the Eaft-Indies, See 
Burnine. 

Potential Fire is that contained in cauftic medicines. See 
Caustic. 

Fire alfo gives the denomination to divers difeafes, as 

St. Antheny’s Fire, by phyficians more ufually called ery/ipelas. 
See ErysipeLass 
St. Anthony’s Fire is alfo called holy Fire, or Jacer Ignis; and 
inan antient inftrument, belonging to the hofpital in the church 
of St. Anthony at Marfeilles, it is called Fire of hell, or Ig- 
nis infernalis. 

This diftemper made great. ravages in France, in the XIth 
and XIIth century ; and it was for the relief of perfons la- 
bouring under it, that the religious order of St, Anthony 
was founded, in the year 1093, under the pontificate ot 
Urban I. 

Walking Fire, called alfo Will-with-a-whifp, Fack-in-a-lan- 
thorny, Ignis fatuus, &c. See Ignis FaTuus. ; : 

Fire, in theology, is frequently underftood of the punifhment of 
the wicked after death. ; 

It is fuppofed the world will perifh at laft by Fire. 

God has made feveral revelations of himfelf, under the appear 

ance of Fire: He appeared to Mofes under the form of a 
Fire burning in a bufh: The Holy Ghoft defcended on the 
apoitles in tongues of Fire; and the camp of the Ifraclites 
was guided and conduéted in the night-time by a pillar of 
Fire. 

The Perfians adored God under the image or reprefentation of 
Fire; by reafon it is Fire, that gives motion to every thing 
innature. They are faid to have in that empire Fires {till fub- 
fifting, which have burnt above a thoufand years, 

The Hebrews kept up the holy Fire in the temple ; and the 
veftals were appointed exprefs, to keep up the facred Fire of 
the Romans. 

Vulcan was worfhipped among the antients, and particularly the 
Egyptians, as the inventor of Fire: And Boerhaave has made it 
highly probable, that the Vulcan of the heathens was the Tubal 
Cain ot the Hebrews, the firft who appears to have known the 
ufe of Fire, and to have applied it in the fufion of metals, and 
other preparations of chemiftry. 
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Fire, in the military language, is fometimes 
Fires lighted in an army in the night-time. 
Thus, the enemy’s Zires were feen on the to 
tains. 

But, the term Fire or Firing, is more frequently ufed for 
the difcharge of the Fire-arms; or-the fhot made on the - 
enemy from the artillery, &c. 

The: horfe fuffered extremely from the 
which took them in flank: 
Fire of the place : 
Fire. 

In fortification, the Fire of the place denotes the fank; or 
that part of the curtain where the line of defence terminates 
from whence they jire, 
baftion. 

The beft way of fortifying is that which gives the moft 
Fire. 

Firg-arMs are thofe charged with powder and ball : Such are 
canons, mortars, and other ordnance ; mufquets, carabines, 
piftols, and even bombs, granado’s, carcaffles, &c, 

For the rebound or refilition of Fire-arms, fee RESouND. 

Tn the hiftory of the Royal Academy for the year 1707, we 
have an account of fome experiments made with Fire-arms 
differently loaded, by M. Caffini. Among other things he 
obferves, that by loading the piece with a ball which is fome- 
what lefs than the calibre; and only laying a little gunpow- 
der below the ball, and a good deal above it, it will yield 
a vehement noife, but have no fenfible efeét or impulfe on the 
ball. 

This he takes to have been all the fecret of thofe 
pretended to fell the art of rendering one’s fel 
fhot proof. 

Fire-gore, fuel for neceflary firing, 
law, tenants may take out of the 

Firg-EaTER.—We have a gre 

have procured the attention 

of Fire, walking on Fire, 
and the like tricks. 

The moft celebrated of thefe was our countryman Ric! 

much talked of abroad. His fecret, as related in the “Four- 

nal des Scavans, of the year 1680, confifted in a pure fpirit 
of fulphur wherewith he rubbed his hands, and the parts that 
were to touch the Fire; which burning and cauterizing 
the epidermis, hardened and-enabled the {kin to refift the 

Fire: 

Indeed this is no new thing: Amb. Paré affures us 

tried on himfelf,that after wathing the hands in one’s own urine, 

and with unguentum aureum, one may fately wath them in 
melted lead, 

He adds _alfo, that by wathing his h 

he could bear a hot fhovel on them, while it melted lard. 

Fire-MAsTER, in our train of artillery, is an officer who 
gives the direCtions, and the proportions of the ingredients, for 
all the compofitions of Fire-works, whether for fervice in war, 
or for rejoicings and recreations. 

His orders are given to the Fire-workers 
who are obliged to execute them. 

Fire-oFFice, an office of infurance from fire. See Assu- 
RANCE. 

Fire-stTone, a kind of ftone 


applied to the 


p of the moun- 


Fire of the foot, 
the trench was expofed to the 
In this aflault the curtain was all on 


to defend the oppofite face of the 


people who 
f invulnerable, or 
which by the common 
lands granted to them. 

at number of charletans, who 
and wonder of the public, by eating 
wathing their hands in melted lead, 
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he had 


ands in the juice of onions, 
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» Called alfo Rygate-/tone, from the 
place whence it is chiefly brought ; it is very good, and much 
ufed for chimneys, hearths, ovens, ftoves, &c, 

Wild Fire, is a kind of artificial or factitious Fire, 
burns even under water 
out of it, 

It is compofed of fulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, and bitumen ; 
and is only extinguifhable by vinegar, mixed with {and and 
urine; or by covering it with raw hides. 

Its motion or tendency is faid to be contrary to that of natural 
Fires and that always follows the direGtion in which itis thrown ; 
whether it be downwards, fidewile, or otherwife. 

The French call it Greef Fire, or Feu Gregeois, becaufe firft 
ufed by the Greeks, about the year 6603; as is obferved by 
the jefuit Petavius, on the authority of Nicetas, Theophanes, 
Cedrenus, &c. 

The inyentor, according to the fame jefuit, was an engineer of 
Heliopolis, in Syria, named Callinicus, who firft applied it 
in the fea-fight commanded by Conftantine Pogonates againgt 
the Saracens, near Cyzicus, in the Hellefpont ; and with fuch 
effeét, that he burnt the whole fleet therewith, wherein there 
were thirty thoufand men. 

But others will have it of a much older date ; and hold M;, 
cus Gracchus the inventor ; which opinion is fupported by fe. 
veral paflages, both in the Greek and Roman writers, which 
fhew it to have been antiently ufed by both thofe nations in the 
wars. See Scaliger againft Cardan. 

Conftantine’s fucceflors ufed it on divers occafions, with equal 
advantage, as himfelf ; and what is remarkable enough is, that 
they were fo happy as to keep the fecret of the compofition 
to themfelves; fo that no other nation knew it in the year 
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Hugh, king of Burgundy, demanding fhips of the emperor 
Leo, for the fiege of Freltie, defired likewile the Greek Fire. | 
Chorier, Hi/t. de dauph. 

F, Daniel gives us a good defcription of the Greek Fire, in 
his account of the fiege of Damierta, under St. Louis. Every 
body, fays that author, was aftonifhed with the Greek Fire 
which the Turks then prepared; and the fecret whereof is 
now loft. They threw it out of a kind of mortars and fome- 
times fhot it with an odd fort of crof-bow, which was ftrong- 
ly bent by means of a handle, or winch, of much greater 
force than the bare arm. ‘Tbat thrown with the mortar, 
fometimes appeared in the air of the fize of a tun, with a long 
tail, and a noifé like that of thunder. The French by degrees 


got the fecret of extinguifhing it; in which they fucceeded {e- 
veral times. 

Fyre-works, or artificial Finns, are preparations made of gun- 
powder, fulphur, and other inflammable and combuttible in- 
gredients, ufed on occafion of public rejoicings, and other fo- 
lemmnities. 
The principal of thefe are rockets, ferpents, ftars, hail, mines, 
bombs, garlands, letters, and other devifes. See Rocker, 
Srar, Boms, € 
The art of preparing 
technia. 

FiRE-WoRKERS, are fubordinate officers to the Fire-matters, 
who command the bombardeers. 
Thefe receive the orders from the Fire-mafters, and fee that 
the bombardeers execute them. 

FIRKIN, an Englith meafure of capacity, for things liquid ; 
containing the fourth part of the barrel. 
The Firkin of Ale contains eight gallons; and that of Beer, 
nine: Iwo Firkins of beer make the kilderkin; two kilder- 
kins the barrel; and two barrels the hogfhead. 

The Firkins of Scap and Butter are on the footing of the 
Firkin of ale, viz. a gallon per Firkin, lef than that of beer. 
FIRMAMENT, in the antient aftronomy, the eighth heaven, 
or fphere; being that wherein the fixed {tars were fuppofed 

to be placed. 

Ic is called the eighth, with refpeét to the feven heavens or} 
{pheres of the planers, which it furrounds. 1 
It is fuppofed to have two motions: A diurnal motion, given 

it by the primum mobile, from eaft to weft, about the poles of 
the ecliptic: And another oppofite motion from weft to eaft 5 

which la{t it finifhes, according to Tycho, in 25412 years ; 

according to Ptolemy, in 36090; and according to Coper- 

nicus, in 258000: In which time the fixed ftars return to the 

fame precife points wherein they were at the beginning. This 

period is commonly called Plato’s year, or the great year. 

See Pracession of the equinox. 

In divers places of fcripture the word Firmament is ufed for 
the middle region of the air. Many of the antients allowed, 

with the moderns, that the Firmament is a fluid matter ; though 


managing Fire-works, is called pyro- 
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are by their peculiar fhapes capable of the greateft contacts, is 
moft firm; and th shofe parts are capable of the leaft con- 
tact, will be moft foft. 

In the former, the greateft requifite is to be as r to cubes 
as poffible, and inthe latter to {pheres. And in the fame man- 
ner are to be accounted for, not only all the intermediate de- 
grees between the moft firm, and the moft foft bodies, but 
thofe different confiftences, which are dif ifhed by other 
names, as friable, tenacious, glutinous, and the Jike: For the 
greater are the folidities of the component parts of any body, 
in proportion to their furfaces, though that body, by ‘the ap- 
titude of the contacts, may be what we call very hard; yer it 
will be moft friable or brittle. And where the furfaces of the 
component particles are much extended upon a {mall quantity 
of matter, the bodies they compofe, though they may be 
light and foft, yet they will be tenacious or glutinous: For 
although the flexibility of their compounding parts admits of 
their eafy changing of figure by any external force, yet by 
their touching one another in fo many points, they are very 
ifficultly feparated. 

The former is the cafe in cryftalized falts, refins, and the likes 
he latter in turpentines, gums, and all of that fort. 
FIRST-Frurrs, Aunates or Primitie, the profits of a benefice 
for the firft year after avoidance. 

The Fir/t-Fruits were originally referved for the pope’s be- 
nefit, and were accordingly, before the reformation, paid to 
im; but the parliament under king Henry VIII. tranflated 
hem to the crown, 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20. 

Queen Anne, in the third year of her reign, made a grant of 
he whole revenue of Fir/i- Fruits and tenths, to fertle a fund 
for the augmentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy. 
By the act 25 Henry VIII. he, who enters on any {piritual 
living, before he pays, or compounds for the Fir/t-J"ruits, on 
conviction, forfeits double the value thereof. 

Every clergyman therefore before his induction, or foon af- 
ter, fhould go himfelf with one friend, or fend two friends for 
him, to the Fir/?-Fruits office, and there enter into bond to 
pay the Fir/?-Fruits of his benefice, within two years next en- 
fuing, at four equal half-yearly payments, Only, one tenth 
of the whole yearly fum, entered in the king’s books, is to 
be deducted; becaufe that muft be paid by itfelf the firft 
year. 

Formerly, four bonds were given for the four feveral pay- 
ments; but by ftatute 2 and 3 of queen dye, one bond 
only is appointed to be given; and the rates of all bene- 
fices, according to the king’s books, are declared unalter- 
able, 

The fucceffor is chargeable with arrears of tenths, due from 
his predeceffor ; and confequently, by 27 Henry VIII. c. 8. 
is impowered to diftrain his predeceflor’s goods, being upon 
the benefice; and hath likewife a good action at law again{t 
him or his executors. 


omy 


they, who gave it the denomination of Firmament, mutt have} FI $C *, Fiscus, in the civil law, the treafury of a prince, or 


taken it for a folid one. 

FIR MAN, in the Eaft-Indies, and particularly in the terri- 
tories of the Great Mogul, is the paflport, or permit, granted 
to foreign veflels, to trade within their jurifdiction. 

FIRMNESS, Firmiras, in philofophy, denotes the con- 
fiftence of a body; or that ftate, wherein its fenfible parts co- 
here. or are united together, fo that the motion of one part 
induces a motion of the reft-—In which fenfe, Firmne/s ftands 
oppofed to fluidity. 

Some authors confound Firmne/s with denfity; as thinking 
the fame ftate or property of body implied by both; or at 


ftate ; or that to which all things due to the public, do fall. 


* The word is derived from the Greck gicx@-, a great bafket, 
ufed when they went to market. 


By the civil law, none but a fovereign prince has a right to 
have a Fife, or public treafury. 

At Rome, under the emperors, the term @rarium was uled for 
the revenues deftined for fupport of the charges of the empire ; 
and Fifeus for thofe of the emperor’s own family—Thus 
the treafury, in effect, belonged to the people, and the Pi/- 
cus to the prince. 


leaft, that Firmhe/s follows denfity: But this is a miftake.| FISCAL, fomething relating to the pecuniary interet of the 


For mercury, the denfeft body in nature excepting gold, is 
yet one of the moft fluid: And even gold itfelf, with all its 
denfity, when fuled, wants Firmne/s, or cohefion. 


Many of the Cartefians and others, hold Firmne/s to confit FISH, in natural hiftory, an animal that has fcales, 


in the mere quiet of the particles of the body, and their mu- 
tual immediate conraét; urging, that a feparation of parts can 
only arife from fome matter interpofed between them, which 
is excluded by the notion of contiguity. 

But the infufficiency of this hypothefis is evident: For mere 
fimple reft has no force, either to act or refift; and confe- 
quently two particles only joined by reft and contiguity, would 
never cohere fo as that a motion of the one fhould induce a 
motion of the other. This is obvious in the cafe of two grains 
of fand, which however contiguous, and at reft, will never 
conftitute a firm coherent body. 

The Firmne/s of bodies, then, depends on the connection or 
cohefion of their particles. Now, the caufe of cohefion, Sir 
I. Newton and his followers hold to be an attractive force, 
inherent in b , which binds the {mall particles thereof to- 
gether; exerting itfelf only at, or extremely near, the points 
of contaét, and vanifhing at greater diftances. 

The Firmne/s of bodies, therefore, follows the laws of the 
cohefion of bodies ; which fee under Conesion. 

Hence, Firmne/s in all bodies muft be as the furfaces, and 
contacts of the component parts: Thus a body, whofe parts 


4 


king, the public, or a private perfon. 
The emperor Adrian erected the office of Fi/cal advocate in 
the Roman empire. 


nd fins, 
and that lives in the waters, as its proper place of abode, Sve 
Supplement article P1scis. 

Naturalifts obferve a world of wifdom, and defign in the ftruc- 
ture of Fi/hes, and their conformation to the element they are 
to refide in, 

Their bodies are clothed and guarded in the beft manner, 
with {cales, &c. fuitable to their refpective circumftances, 
the dangers they are expofed to, and the motion and butinefs 
they are to perform. 

The centre of gravity is placed in the fitteft part of the body 
for {wimming ; and their fhape is the moft commodious for 
making way through the water, and moft agreeable to geome- 
trical rules. 

They have feveral parts peculiar to themfelves; as fins, to 
balance and keep them upright, See Fin. 

And an air-bladder, or {wim, to enable them to rife and fink 
to any height and depth of water, at pleafure. 

They have alfo gills or branchix, whereby they refpire ; as 
land animals do by the lungs. 

The tail is the inftrument of progreflive motion, and ferves to 
row them forward, 


Their 
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Their eyes are peculiarly formed to enable them to correfpond 
to all the convergences and divergencies of rays, which the 
variations of the watery medium, and the refraétions thereof, 
may occafion; in which refpeét ‘they bear a near refeimblance 
to thofe of birds. 

Fifbes are diftinguifhed into fea, or 
as the whale, herring, mackarel, 
Sih, pifces Jfiuviales; as the pike, trout, &c.— and pond, or 
lake-fip ; as the carp, tench, &c. to which may be added, 
others which abide indifferently in freth water or falt ; as fal- 
mons, fhad-fith, &c. 

Ariftotle, and after him Mr, 
flinguifh Fifbes into cetaceous, cartilaginous, and fpinous. 

The cetaceous kind, called alfo bellue marine, have lungs and 
breathe like quadrupeds ; they copulate allo like them, and 
conceive and bring forth their young alive, which they after- 
wards fuckle with their milk. 

The cartilagenous fort are produced from large eggs, like thofe 
of birds ; which are alfo excluded the womb, like thofe of birds. 

The /pinous kind are alfo oviparous ; but their eggs are finaller, 
and they have fpinz up and down in their flefh, to ftrengthen 
it. 
Willoughby thinks it would be yet more proper to divide Fi/bes 
into fuch as breathe with lungs, and fuch as breathe with gills ; 
and then to fubdivide thofe that breathe with gills, not into car- 
tilaginous and fpinous, but into viviparous and oviparous. 

The viviparous kind that breathe with gills, he fubdivides into 
long; fuch as the galei and canes, 
broad; fuch 


‘alt-water fib, pifces marini ; 
Se. — river, or frefh-water- 


Willoughby, more accurately di- 


The oviparous kind that breathe with gills, are the moft nu- 
merous ; and thefe he fubdivides into fuch as are what we ufual- 
ly call Flat-Fifp ; and fuchas fwim with their back upright, or 
at right angles to the horizon. 

The plain or 
ther quadrati, 
folez. 

Such as fwim with their backs ereé?, are eithet long and fmooth, 
and without vifible feales, as the eel-kind, or fhorter and lef 
fmooth ; and thefe have eithér but one pair of fins at their gills, 
or elfe another pair of fins alfo on their bellies ; which latter kind 
he fubdivides into two kinds.—1°, Such as have no prickly fins on 
their backs, but foft and flexible ones, 2°, Such as have prickly 
fins upon their backs. 
Thofe Fi/bes which have only foft and flexible fins on their backs, 
may be divided into fuch as have threes two, or but one fingle fin 
there. 
No Fif but the afelli have three fins on theit backs, 
ment, article Fins. 

Fifhes with two fins on their backs, are cither the truttaceous, 
trout kind; or the gobionites, loch, or gudgeon kind. 

Fifhes with but one foft back fin, are of three forts. — The firft 
kind have one long continued fin, from head to tail, as the hip- 
parus of Rondeletius, &c, 
The fecond have their fins but fhort, and placed juft in the 
middle of their back: and thefe are either marine, as the herrin 
kind y or fluviatile, as thofe which we call leather-mouthed Fifbes ; 
fuch as carp, tench, &c, 

Fifbes which have prickly fins on their backs, are of two kinds. 
—1°, Such as have two prickly fins on their backs ; and in thefe 
the anterior radii of their fins are always prickly. — 2°, Such as 
have but one prickly fin there. 

The Englifo Fisues, according to Willoughby’s catalogue, are as 
follow — 

I. Of the long cartilaginous kind we have, 1. The Canis car- 
charias, or lamia, the white fhark. 2. Galeus glaucus Ronde- 
‘etii, the blue fhark. 3. Canis galeus Rondeletii, called a tope 
in Cornwal. 4. Galeus acanthias Jive {pinax, the prickled dog, 
or hound-fith. Cs Galeus feu muftela levis, the fmooth, or in- 
prickled hound-fith. 6. Catulus major, vulgo canicula Arifto- 
telis, the rough hound, called in Cornwal the bounce. 7, Ca- 
tulus minor, the lefler hound fith, or morgay. 
IL. Of the plain cartilaginous kind, we have, 1. 
vis undulata, the fkate or flare. 
back. 3. Raja afpera noftras, 
the angel, or monk-fith. 
fea-devil. 

HL. Of the plain fpinous kind, 1, Rhombus maximus a/per [quam- 
tmofus, called the turbot, or brett. 2. Rhombus non aculeaius 
{quammofus, in Cornwal called the Lug-alefe. 3. Paffir Belle- 
nit, the plaife. 4. Paffer afper five fguammofus, the dab. 5. 
Paffer fluviatilis Jive amphibius, the flounder, fluke, or butt. 
6. Hippogloffirs Rondeletii, the holy but, called in the north, 
the turbot, 7. Bughffis, or Jolea, the fole. 

IV. Of the Eel kind we have, 1. Lampetra major, 
or lamprey-eel. 2, Lampreta parva, 
pern. 3. Angutila, the common eel. 4: Conger, the conger, 
or fea-eel. 5. Ammodytes Gefneri, the fand-eel, orlaunce. 6. 


Gunnellus cornubienfis, the butter-fith. 7: Miflela vulgaris Ron- 
Vou. I. 


Siat-fifh kind, called ulually plani /pinofi, are ei- 
as the rhombi and pafferes 3 or longiufculi, as the 


See Supple- 


The Raja le- 

2. Raja clavata, the thorn- 
the white-horfe. 4. Sguatina, 
5. Rana pifeatrix, the toad-fith, or 


the lamprey, 
and fluviatilis, the lam- | 


Fisu, with regard to cornmerce, 
green, and red. 
Dry, or faltF1sx, ig that which is falted and dried, either by the 


Green Frsu is that lately falted, and which 


Pickled Fisw is that boiled ahd 
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deletiz, the f{ca-loach, or whiftle-fith. 
the eel-pout, or turbou. 9. Lupus marinus, the wolf-fifh, of 
fea-wolf. 10. Alauda non criftata, the fea-lark, called in Corn- 
wal mulgranock, and buleard. 11. Alauda criflata, the crefted 
fealark. 12. Liparis Rondeletii, Rondel butter-fith. 13, 
Cobia fi: the bull-head, or miiller’s-thumb. 14. Scor- 
pene Bellonit jimilis, the dutch pots-hog; the Cornifh boys tall 
it father-lafber. 

V. Of the kind of fifhes wanting the belly pair of fins, we hav> 
1. Mola Salviani, the tun-fih. 2.' Acus Ariffoielis fpecies major, 
the tobacco pipe-fith. 3. Acus Ariflotelis congener, the fea-adder, 
4. Xiphias feu gl S pifcis, the fword-fith. 

VI. Of the nen- fi 


8. Muftela fuiviatilis; 


5. Thymallus, the grag= 
6. Albula falmoni fimilis, the guinniad, Ve 
Albula harengi formis, the {chelly. 8. Salmo, the falmon 9. 
Salmulus, the famlet, or bramlin. 10. Salmo &rifeus, the gray. 
11. Trutia falmmata, the falmon trout. 12. Trutta lacuftriss 
the fcurf, or bull-trout. 13. Trutta fluviatilis dum gencriim, 
the trout. 14. Umbla minor Gefn. the red charr, or Welch 
torgoch. 15. Carpio lacus Benaci, the gilt, or gilt charr: 
16. Eperlanus feu visla, the {melt. 17. Gobius niger, the 
tock-fith, or fea-gudgeon, 18, Lumpus Anglorum, the lump, 
or fea-owl. 16, Cataphractus Schonfeldit, in the weft of Eng= 
land, a pogge. 

VIII. OF the non-[pinous kind, with only che fin on the backs 
theré are, 1. Harengus, the Herring. 2. Harengus minor, 
the pilchard, called alfo calchis. 3. Encraficholus, the ancho- 
vy. 4. Alofa feu clupea, the fhad, or mother of herrings. 5. 
Sardina, the fprat ot {parling, which is nothing elfe but the young 
herring. 6. Acus vulgaris, the gar-fifh, or horn-fith. 7. Stu- 
rio, the fturgéon. 8. Lucius, the pike, or pickrel. 9g. Cypritus, 
the carp. 10. Cyprinus latus, the breath. 11. Tinca; the 
tench. 12. Orfus Germanorum, the iudd, oérve, or nerfling. 
13. Capito feu cephalus, the chubb, or chevin: 14. Barbus; 
the batbel. 15. Leucifius, the dace, or dare. 16. Rutilus; 
feu rubellio, the roach. 17. Alburnus, the bleak or bley. 18, 
Gobius fluviatilis, the gudgeon. 19. Cobites fluviatilis barba- 
tula, the loche. 20. Farius, Seu phoxinus levis, the pink; or 
minnow. : 

The laft twelve of thele are called Malacoftomi, ot leather=mouihed 
Sifbes s becaufe they have no teeth in their jaws, but only deep 
down In their mouths, 3 

IX. Of the /pinous hind, with two Jins on their backs, of wiich 
the foremoft is aculeate, we have, 1. Lupus, thebaile. 2. MMu- 
gil, the mullet. 3. Gurnarnus grifeus, the grey gurnard. 4, 
Hirundo Aldrovandi, the tub-fih. 5. Cuculus Aldrovandi, the 
red gurnard, or rochet. 6. Lyra prior Rondeletii, the piper. 
7. Mullus major, the fur-mullet. 8. Draco five araneus Plitii; 
the fpider. 9. Trachurus, the fead. 10. Perca fluviatilis, the 
perch. 11. Faber pifcis, the dory, or doree 

X. Of the atuleate kind, with only one fin on the back, whofe 
radii are fome prickly, and Jome foft, there are, 1. Aurata, the 
gilt-head, or gilt-poll. 2, Pagrus, the fea-bream. 3. Turdus, 
vulg. the old-wife, or wrals. 4. Perca fluviatilis minar, Jeu 
aurata, the ruil. 5. Pifcis aculeatus vulgaris, feu pungitius Al- 
berti, the common prickle-back, or fharpling, or banttickle: 
6. Pifcis aculeatus minor, the leffet prickleback, 

XI. OF the cetaceous kind, we reckon only, 1. Baleha Britan« 
nica antiquorum, which feems now to be gone froth our feas, 
and we fcarce know whit kind of fith it was. 2. Balena vulg. 
Rovideletii, the common whale, which is fometimeés found ftrand- 
ed on out coafts, or rambles up our rivers, 3. Delphinus an4 
tiquorum, the dolphin, very rarely, but fortietimes feen here. 4. 
Phocena, the porpufs, called by Schosifeld, the northern dolphins 
See Supplement, under each of thefe feyeral heads, Cants, Ga- 
LEUS, &e, 

is diftinguifhed into dry; pitkleds 


heat of the fun, or by fire. Such principally are the cod, ftdck- 
fith, herring, and pilchard, 

yet remains moift ; as 
grech cod, &ec, 

fteeped in a pickle made of falt, 
vinegar, Gc. as falmon, cod, herring, miackarel, pilchard, an- 
chovy, ahd oytters 


Red Fis is fome freth Fifp broiled on the gridiron, then fried in 


oil of olives, and barrelled ap with a proper liquor, as new 
olive oil, vinegar, falt, pepper, cloves, and laurel leaves, or 
other herbs, The beft Fifa thus prepared are fturgeon and 
tunny. 

4K FisH 
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Fysu, confidered as a food, makes a confiderable article in the 
furniture of the table; and the breeding, feeding, catching, é&c. 
thereof, make a peculiar art of no {mall moment in the osco- 
nomy of a gentleman’s houfe and garden. 4 
To this relate the ponds, ftews, &c.. deferibed in their proper 
places, See Fisri-pond, Srew, Se. ; 

Some general rules and obfervations on the fame fubject may 
not here be unacceptable. 

For the breeding of FisH, the quality of the pond, water, Ge. pro- 
per for this end, is fcarce determinable by any certain fymptom , 
or rule: for fome very promifing ponds do not prove fervice- 
able that way. One of the beft indications ofa breeding pond, 
is when there is good ftore of rufh and grazing about it, with 
gravelly fhoals; fuch as horfeponds ufually have : and when 
a water takes thus to breeding, with a few milters and fpawners, 
that is, males and females, two or three of each, a whole coun- 
ty may be ftocked in a fhort time, 
Eels and perch are of very good ufe to keep down the ftock of| 
Fifh ; for they prey much upon the fpawn and fry of bred Fi/h, 
and will probably deftroy the fuperfluity of them 
As for pike, perch, tench, roach, &c. they are obferved to 
breed almoft in any waters, and very numeroufly ; only eels 
never breed in ftanding waters that are without fprings ; and 
jn fuch are neither found, nor increafe, but by putting in: Yet 
where {prings are, they are never wanting though not put in. 
And, which is moft ftrange of all, many fay there is not in an 
ecl the leaft token of propagation, either by milt, or fpawn ; 
fo that how they are produced isa queftion very myfterious. 
See Supplement, article Een. 

For the feeding of Fisu, take the following remarks: 

1. Ina few, thirty or forty carps may be kept from Otober to 
March, without feeding ; and by fifhing with tramels or flews 
in March, or April, you may take from your great waters, to 
recruit the ftews: but you muft not fail to feed all fummer. 
from March to Oétober again, as conftantly as cooped chickens 
are fed; and it will turn to as good an account. 
2. The conftancy and regularity of ferving the # 
very much to their well-eating and thriving. 
3. Any fort of grain boiled, is good to feed with, efpecially 
peas and malt, coarfe ground : the grains after brewing, while 
frefh and fweet, are alfo very proper; but one bufhel of malt, 
not brewed, will go as far as two of grains: chippings of bread, 
and orts of a table, fteeped in tap-droppings of ftrong beer, or 
ale, are excellent food for carps. Of thefe the quantity of two 
quarts to thirty carps, every day, is fufficient : and to be fo 
fed morning and evening, is better than once a day only, 
There is a fort of food for Fb, that may be called accidental, 
and is no lefs improving than the beft that can be provided ; and 
this is, when the pools happen to receive the wafh of commons, 
where many fheep have pafture, the water is thus enriched 
by the foil, “and will feed a much greater number of carps than 
otherwife it would do: and farther, the dung that falls from 
cattle ftanding in water in hot weather, is alfo a very great 
nourifhment to Fi. 

The beft food to raife pikes to an extraordinary fatnefs is eels ; 

and without them it is not to be done, but in a long time. 

Setting thefe afide, fmall perches are the beft meat. Breams 

put into a pike pond, breed exceedingly, and are fit to maintain 

pikes; which will take care they do not increafe overmuch : 

o1 


ifh, conduces 


The numerous fry of roaches and rudds, which come from the 
seater pools into the pike-quarters, will likewife be good diet 
for them. 
Pikes in all ftreams, and carps in hungry-fpringing waters, be- 
ing fed at certain times, will come up, and take their meat al- 
moft from your hand. 
The beft feeding-place is toward the mouth of the pond, at the 
epth of about half a yard ; for, by that means the deep will be 
kept clean and neat ; the meat thrown into the water, without 
other trouble, will be picked up by the Fi/h, and nothing will 
be loft: yet there are feveral devices for giving them food, 
efpecially peas; as a fquare board let down with meat upon it. 
When Fi/p are fed in the larger pools or ponds, where their 
numbers are great, malt boiled, or frefh grains, is the beft food. 
Thus carps may be fed and raifed like capons, and tench will 
feed as well; but perch are not for a ftew in feeding-time. 
As to the benefits that redound from the keeping of /i/h, be- 
fides furnifhing the table, and raifing money, your land will be 
vaftly improved, fo as to be really worth, and yield more this 
way, than by any other employment whatfoever: For fuppofe 
a meadow of 2./..per acre; four acres in pond, will return every 
year a thoufand fed carps, from the leaft fize to fourteen or fif- 
teen inches long; befide pikes, perch, tench, and other fry: 
the carps are faleable, and will bring fix-pence, nine-pence, 
and perhaps twelve-penc a-piece, amounting in all to twenty- 
five pounds, which is fix pounds five fhillings per acre. 
Royal Fisues, fee the article Royau Fifhes. 
Fisués in aftronomy, fee the article Pisces. 
Fisu-days, fee the article ABsTINENCE. 
Fisues, in heraldry, are of themfelves of lefs efteem ina coat ar- 
mour, than beafts and fowls, as being pofterior thereto in the 
Zz 
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order of creation : but they fometimes become fo di 
perfons or families who bear them, as to. be prefer 
birds and beafts. 

Fifhes are born divers ways 5. upri 
endorfed, furmounted of each other, fretted, triangled, &c. 
All Fifbes born feeding, fhould be termed devouring. 

Thofe borndirectly upright, fhould be termed: haz 
And thofe born traverfe the efcutcheon, naiant. 

FISHERY, a commodious place for Fi/sing 5 or a place whereim 
great quantities of Fi/h are caught, 

The principal ifheries of Europe, for falmon, herring, cod, 
and mackarel, are along the coafts of England, Scotland, and 
Treland: for whales, about Greenland: for pearls, in the Eaft 
and Weft-Indies, 

FisHery, alfo denotes the commerce of /%/b ; more efpecially 
the catching them for fale. The Fi/tery makes a principal branch 
of the Britifh commerce. A great quantity of veflels and fea- 
men are employed therein ; and befides what is {pent at home, 
above 200,000/. fterling is yearly returned, merely for her- 
ring and cod, exported to Spain, Italy, and feveral parts of the 
Mediterranean, and the iflands of the Archipelago, 

Yet are our countrymen reproached, and with a good deal of 
juftice, for their remiffhefs in this branch of trade. ‘The advan- 
tageous fituation of our coafts might be of immenfe benefit to 
us, .did not we let our neighbours over-reach us therein, The 
Dutch, French, Hamburghers, &c, come yearly in large fhoals, 
and not only take the fith from our own doors, but fell them to 
us for our money, when they have done. 

Scotland fuffers incredibly on this feore: no country in Europe 
can pretend to rival it in the abundance of the fineft fith, where- 
with its numerous harbours, loughs, rivers, &c. are ftored. 
In the river Dee, it is faid, an hundred and feventy head of 
falmon is not very extraordinary for a fingle draught of a net: 
and the pickled falmon fent hence, is allowed the beft in Eu- 
rope. The Scottih iflands, efpecially thofe on the weftern fide, 
do certainly lie moft commodioufly for carrying on the fifhing 
trade to perfection. 

King Charles the firft began the experiment, in conjunction with 
a company of merchants ; but the civil wars foon fet it afide. 
King Charles the fecond made a like attempt ; but having pref- 
fing occafion for money, he was perfuaded to withdraw what he 
had employed in the Fi/sery ; at which the merchants, joined 
with him, being difpleafed, did the like themfelves. 

Since the Union, feveral efforts have been made to retrieve it: 
and there has been long a corporation fettled on that footing 5 
and the Scotch Fi/hery is now. likely to be put on avery advan- 
tageous footing. 

Cod Fisuery.— The Cod is a fifh of paflage, pretty large, with 
a great head ; and teeth in the bottom of the throat ; its flefh 
white; its {kin brownifh on the back, white under the belly, 
and covered witha few thin tranfparent {cales. 
Tt eats excellently, when frefh; and, if well prepared and falt~ 
ed, will keep along time. ‘This fifh, thus prepared, is com- 
monly eaten among us in lent, &¢. under the denomination 
of Salt-fifh or Stock-fifh. 
‘There are two kinds of falt cod; the one called green, or white 5 
and the other dried, or cured: thoug it is all the fame fifh, only 
differently prepared. 

Green Cod. — The chi iheries for green Cod are in the bay of 

Canada, on the great and little Bank, near the coaft of New- 
foundland, the ifland of St. Peter, and the ifle of Sable : and 
hither veflels are yearly fent from divers parts both of America 
and Europe. 
The veffels ufed herein are from an hundred to an hundred 
and fifty tuns burthen 5 and thefe will bring thirty, or thirty- 
five thoufand fith a-piece. t 
‘The moft effential articles in this /i/bery are the perfons who 
know how to open the fifh, to cut off the heads, and to falt 
them ;, upon the ability of which laft the fuccefs of the voyage 
chiefly depends. 
Several authors will have it, that the Bifcayans, in purfuing 
their whales, made the firft difcovery of the great and little 
Banks of Cods, at Newfoundland, Canada, &c. a hundred years 
before Columbus's time; and that it was a Bifcayan Newfound- 
lander, that gave the firft intimation thereof to Columbus. 
Others fay, that the great Bank was difcovered by a native of 
St. Malo’s, named Cartier. But, be the inventor of what name 
or nation he will, the invention is certainly highly valuable : 
there is not a trading nation in Europe, but allows the com- 
merce of Cod-fi/h one of the moft fecure and gainful that is 
known. 
The beft, largeft, and fatteft Cod, are thofe taken on the fouth 
fide of the great Bank, which isa kind of fubmarine mountain, 
one hundred and fifty miles long, and fifty. broad, and at the 
diftance of twenty five from Newfoundland: thofe.on the north 
fide are generally much. fimaller, 
The beft feafon is from the beginning'of February, to the end 
of April; at which time Cod, which during the winter had) re- 
tired to the deepeft parts of the fea, return to the Bank, and 
grow very fat; 


ified by the 
able to many 
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Thofe caught from March, to June, keep well enough 5 but 
thofe in July, Auguft, and September, foon fpoil. 

The fifhing is fometimes done in a month, or fix weeks; and 
fometimes it holds fix months. As lent draws on, if the fifher- 
men have but half their cargo, they {trive who fhall make home- 
ward the firft ; the market being then the beft. 

Some will thus make a fecond voyage, before others have got 
loading for the firft, Each fither only takes one cod at a 
time; and yet the more experienced will take from three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred per day : but this is the 
moft; for it is very fatiguing work, both on account of the 
weightinefs of the fith, and of the extreme cold which reigns 
on the bank. : , ae 
The falary ufually allowed the captain and failors, is one third of 
the Cod they bring home found. : 

They falt the Cod on board. ‘The head being cut off, the belly 
opened, and the guts taken out; the falter ranges them in the 
bottom of the veflel, head to tail; and having thus made a lay- 
er thereof, a fathom or two fquare, he covers it with falt : over 
this he lays another layer of fith, which he covers as before ; 
and thus he difpofes all the fith of that day, taking care never 
to mix the fith of different days together. i 

By that time the Cyd has Jain thus to drain three or four 
days, they are moved into another part of the veffel, and 
falted a-freth. After this, they are no more to be touched, 
till the veflel have its burden. i 
Sometimes they put them up in barrels, for the conveniency of 
carriage, “ 

Dry Cod—In the fithing of dry Cod, veffels of all fizes are ufed ; 
though fuch are generally chofe, as have large holds, by reafon 
this fort of fith incumbers more than it burdens, 

As Cod is only to be dried by the fun, the European veffels 
are obliged to put out in March, or April, to have the benefit 
of the fummer for drying. Indeed, we fend veffels for Cod 
in June, and July; but thofe only buy what had been fith- 
ed and prepared by the inhabitants of the Englifh colonies 
of Newfoundland, and the neighbouring parts; in exchange 
for which, we carry them meal, brandies, bifcuits, pulfe, mo- 
loffes, linen, &c. ‘ 
The principal Fifbery for dry Cod is along the coat of Placentia, 
from Cape-Rofe, to the Bay des Experts ; in which compals 
there are divers commodious ports for the fith to be dried in. 
The fith intended for this ufe, though of the fame kind with 
the green cod, is yet much fmaller ; whence it is the fitter to 
keep, as the falt takes more hold. J 

The method of fithing is much the fame in both 
latter is the more expenfive, 
ploys more hands; and 
this, as in the other. ‘Ee : 
When feveral fifhing veffels meet, and intend to fith in the 
fame port; he whofe fhaloop firft touches ground, becomes 
entitled to the quality and privileges of admiral; he has the 
choice of his ftation, and the refufal of all the wood on the 
coaft at his arrival. i 

As faft as the captains arrive, they unrig all their veffels, 
leaving nothing but the fhrouds, to fuftain the mafts 3 and 
in the mean time the mates provide a tent on thore, covered 
with branches of fir, and fails over them; with a feaffold, 
fifty, or fixty foot long; and one third as much broad. 
While the feaffold is making ready, the crew area fifhing ; 
and as faft as they catch, they bring their fifth, open them, and 
falt them on moveable benches: but the main falting is perform- 
ed on the feaffold. ; 
When the fifh have taken falt, they wath them; and to drain 
them again, lay them in piles on the galleries of the feaffold : 
when drained, they range them on hurdles, a fifth thick, head 
againft tail, with the back uppermoft; obferving, while they lie 
thus, to turn, and fhift them four times every twenty four hours. 
When they begin to dry they lay them in heaps, of ten or 
twelve a-piece, to retain their warmth; and continue to in- 
large the heap every day, till it becomes double its firft bulk : 
at length they join two of thefe heaps into one, which they 
turn every day, as before. Laftly, they fult them over again ; 
beginning with thofe that had been falted firft ; and thus lay 
them in huge piles, as big as hay-ftacks. . 

In this manner they reft; till they are carried a fhipboard, where 
they are laid on branches of trees, difpofed for that purpofe in 
the bottom of the veflel, with mats all around, to prevent their 
contracting any moifture.— ; 
There are four kinds of commodities drawn from Cod, viz. 
the tripes, and tongues, which are falted at the fame time with 
the fith, and barrelled up: the Fows, or eggs, which being falt- 
ed and barrelled up, ferve to caft into the fea, to draw Sth to- 
gether, and particularly pilchards< and laftly, the oil, which is 
ufed in dreffing of leather, € { 
The Scots catch a fmall kind of Cod on the coafts of Buchan, which 
is highly prized, though very much like ling. They falt it, and 
dry it in the fun, upon rocks; and: fometimes in the chimney : 
but the greateft part of it is {pent at hom 

Herring FisHery.—The Herring is a fmall falt-water fith, 


with a blueifh back, and a white filvered belly, not unlike 


3 only this 
as it takes up more time, and em- 
yet fcarce half fo much falt is {pent in 


rus 


a little thad fith; whence it is called in Latin , 
Rondeletius calls it Hlarengus, 
It is a popular error to believe the Herring 
of the Romans. The Halec was no particular fithy but 4 
kind of fauce, made of any fort of falt fth. The modern 
Herring feems to have been unknown to the antients: it js nei- 
ther the Walec, ‘nor Flalex, nor Maenis, nor Lencomenis, nox 
the Gerres of Pliny. See Rondelet; De Pifcib. marin. Ve vec. 
13. and Voffius De Izalol. 
Herrings are chiefly found in the north fea, 
Fifberies elfewhere, but none fo copious, 
They ulually make two fifhing feafons for Herrings ; the fir in 
June, July, and Auguft; the fecond in autumn: the latter of 
thefe is the more confiderable; on account of the fogs, which are 
very favourable to this kind of fifhing. 
It is commonly faid, that no body ever faw a Hery ing alive; 
and that they die the minute they are taken out of the water: 
but there are inftances to the contrary. 
The Her ring is a fifh of paflage ; fo that ’tis allowed to catch 
them on holidays, and fundays: in the Decretal there is an ex- 
prefs chapter to this effed, ~ They go chiefly in fhoals, and are 
fond of following any fire, ot light ; and in their paflage they 
refemble a kind of lightning themfelves, 
The Hollanders were the firft who began the Herring Fifbery, 
and obferved the feveral feafons of their paflage. Their firft re- 
gular fifhing is fixed to the year 1163: 
The method of falting and barrelling them; was not difto- 
vered till the year 1416. tho’ others date it from the year 
1397. Willoughby, in his hiftory of Fifpes, obferves, that 
Will. Buckelfz, or Bachalen, a native of Bier Uliet, ren- 
dered his name immortal, by the difcovery of the fecret of 
curing and Pickling Herring: He adds, that the emperor 
Charles V. coming into the Low Countries, made a journey to 
the ifle of Bier Uliet, with the queen of Hungary, on purpofe to 
view the tomb of this firft barreller of Ferring. 
The Dutch begin their Herring Fifbing on the 24" of June, and 
employ no lefS than two thoufand veflels therein. Thefe veflels 
area kind of barks, called Buffes, carrying from forty-five to 
fixty tun, and two or three {mall cannon, 
None of them are allowed to ftir out of port without a convoy ; 
unlefS there be enough of them together, to make eighteen or 
twenty pieces of cannon: in which cafe they are allowed to go 
in company. Before they fet out, they make a verbal conven- 
tion ; which has the fame f ce, as if it were in writing. 
Thefe regulations of the adm alty of Holland are partly follow 
‘ed by the French, and other nations; and partly improved, and 
augmented with new ones: as, that no fither thall caft his net 
within a hundred fathoms of another boat: that while the nets 
are caft, a light fhall be kept on the hind part of the veflel : that 
when a boat is by any accident obliged to leave off fithing, the 
Jight thall be caft into the fea: that when the greater part ofa 
fleet leaves off fithing, and cafts anchor, the reft fhall do the 
fame, &ec, 
The manner of fifhing has nothing particular in it. The nets 
wherein the fith is drawn, fhould, regularly, have their mafhes an 
inch fquare, that none of the lefler fry may be taken. 
The commerce of Herring, both white, 7. ¢, pickled, and red, 
is very confiderable; but there are fo many different forts pre- 
pared, in fuch different ways, and different places, that it is hard 
fay any thing precife thereupon. 
he white herrings cured by the Dutch 
pute: they are diftinguithed into four ki 
fizes. The goodnefs of this commodity confifts in its being fat, 
flefhy, firm, white ; falted the fame day it is taken, and with 
good falt, and well barrelled, 
The Irith Herring are the next in value after thofe of Holland ; 
and principally thofe of Dublin, which are fearce inferior to 
the beft Herring of Rotterdam or Enkuyfen. The Scotch Efey-~ 
ring is not fo well Prepared, gutted, falted, nor barrelled as 
the Dutch 5 and yet its tafte is excellent: nor is it doubted, but 
that if the Scots were as careful in thefe circumftances as their 
neighbours, their Herring would be the beft in the world. The 
Hlerring fithed in England is inconfiderable ; the fifth being too 
dry for the market. 
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Curing and preparing Herring. — 1° For White or Pickled Her- 


ring: As foon as the Herring are taken out of the fe 
the crew, appointed for this office, cuts them Open, and takes 
out the guts, and every thing but the milts and roes, w 
are always to be left in the body of the fith, Then, wathi 
them in freth water, they are left the {pace of twelve or fi- 
teen hours in a tub full of ftrong brine made of freth water, 
and fea falt, 

When they are taken out, they drain them ; and when well 
drained, put them up in barrels ; taking care to difpofe and 
range them evenly, in rows, or layers 5 preffing them 
well down; and ftrewing a layer of falt both at top, and 
bottom. 

When the barrel is full, they ftop it up very ¢ 
may get in, nor any brine out; either of w 
dicial to the fith. 

2° For Red-Herrings: The fith being caught, 
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to wafh, gut, and lay them in brine, as for pickled-herring ; 
only they let them lie double the time in brine, w/z. twenty- 
four hours; inafmuch as they are to take all their falt here, 
whereas the other kind takes half its falt in the barrel. 
When the Herrings are taken out of the brine, they fpit them, 
i. e. ftring them by the head on little wooden fpits, and thus 
hang them in a kind of chimney, made for the pur pofe ; 
and when the chimney is as full as it will hold, which lefs than 
ten or twelve thoufand feldom effeéts, they make a little fire 
underneath of brufh-wood, which yields a deal of fmoke, but 
no flame. 
Here the Herring remain, till fufficiently fmoked, and dried ; 
which ordinarily is in twenty-four hours. Then they are taken 
down, and barrelled up for keeping. 
‘Their goodnefs confifts in their being large, frefh, fat, oily, foft, 
and pliable ; their outfide of a yellow, golden colour ; their having 
roes, or milt, within them, and being well falted and barrelled. 
Mackarel FisHEryY.—The Mackarel is a {alt-water fith; with- 
out feales. Its body is round, and flefhy 5 terminating almofl 
ina point, at each extreme. 
Some perfons well fkilled in the naval architeéture, hold its 
figure the moft commodious for fwimming of all others, and 
propofe it as a model for the building of hips. 
It is ordinarily about a foot long: when in the water, it ap- 
pears yellow: and when out of it, of a filver white, ex- 
cepting for ftreaks, or fpeckles of a deep blue, on the back, 
and fides. 
The Aackarel is found in large fhoals, in divers parts of the 
ocean ; but efpecially on the French and Englifh coafts. 
The fifhing is ufually in the months of April, May, and June, 
and even July, according to the place. They enter the Eng- 
lith channel in April, and proceed up to the ftreights of Dover, 
as the fummer advances; fo that by June they are on the 
coafts of Cornwal, Suffex, Normandy, Picardy, Ge. where 
the Fifhery is moft confiderable. They are an excellent food, 
frefh ; and not to be defpifed, when well prepared, pickled, 
and put up in barrels. 
Naturalifts have obferved, that the water wherein M/ackarel has 
been boiled, often yields a light, after ftirring it a little. — 
The fith is taken two ways; either with a line, or nets: the 
latter is the more confiderable ; and is ufually performed in the 
night-time. The rules obferved in the fifhing for Mackarel are 
much the fame as thofe already mentioned in the fifhery of 
herrings. 
There are two ways of pickling them : The firft is, by open- 
ing and gutting them, and filling the belly with falt, crammed 
in as hard as poffible with a ftick: Which done, they range 
them in ftrata or rows, at the bottom of the veflel, ftrewing 
falt between the layers. 
In the ficond way, they put them immediately into tubs full 
of brine, made of frefh water, and falt: and leave them to 
fteep, till they have imbibed falt enough to make them keep : 
After which they are taken out, and barrelled up; taking care 
to prefs them clofe down. 
Pearl Fisnery.—See the article PEARL Fifhery. 
Pilchard FisHERyY.—The Pilchard is a {mall falt-water fith, 
bigger than the anchovy ; but lefs than the herring, which in 
other refpects it refembles. Its head is yellow ; its belly white ; 
and its back a fea-green. It eats admirably, frefh, or lightly 
falted. 
There are certain feafons for fithing the Pilchard ; which, like 
the herring and anchovy, is a fith of paflage. They are prepared 
and falted much as the anchovy is; with this difference, that 
the head is cut off the latter: But the Pilchard were diftin- 
guifhable from the anchovy, even though its head were off 
likewife ; the Pilchard having a very flat back, and the anchovy 
a round one. 
The chief Pilchard. Fifberies along the coafts of Dalmatia, 
to the fouch of the ifland Iffea ;.on the coafts of Bretagne, from 
Bell-ifland as far as Breft ; and along the coafts of Cornwal and 
Devonthire. 
That on the coafts of Dalmatia is fo plentiful, that it not only 
furnifhes all Greece ; but a great part of Italy. That on the 
coafts of Bretagne, employs yearly above three hundred floops, 
and moft of the feamen of the country. 
The fifh caught on our own coafts, though bigger, are not fo 
much valued, as thofe on the coafts of France ; owing princi- 
pally to their not being fo thoroughly cured. The feafon is from 
une to September. 
The Pilchards naturally follow the light ; and will gather about 
a boat that bears a light in the night-time ; which contributes 
much to the facility of the Fi/hery. 
On the coafts of France they make ufe of the roes of cod-fith, as 
a bait ; which, thrown into the fea, makes them rife from the 
bottom, and run into the nets, placed for that purpofe. 
On our coafts, there are perfons pofted a-fhore, who fpying by 
the colour of the water where the fhoals are, make figns to the 
boats, to get among them, to caft their nets. 
When taken, the filh are brought to a warehoufe on fhore, where 
they are laid up in broad piles, fupported by backs and fides 
As they pile them, they falt them with bay-falt ; in which lying 
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foaking twenty or thirty days, they run out a deal of blood, with 
dirty pickle, and bittern 5 w ich laft draws a deal of the oil from 
the fifh, to the great lofs of the owners. When taken out of 
the pile, there remains a deal of falt, blood, feales, &¥c. at bot- 
tom, which, with frefh falt, ferves for another pile. 

They now proceed to wafh them in fea-water to clear off the 
dirt, and blood ; and when dry, they put them up in barrels, and 
prefs them hard down, to {queeze out the oil, which iflues away 
at an hole in the bottom of the cafk: And in this ftate they are 
fit for fale, or ufe. 


Salmon F1sHeRy.—The Salmon, according to fome, breeds in 


the fea; but the opinion of others feems better warranted, that 
it breeds in the clear fandy parts of rivers, not far from the 
mouths thereof. They commonly fpawn in Oober, and the 
young becomes a Samblet the following year, and in a few 
months after a large Salmon. The milter and fpawner having 
performed their office, betake themfelves to the fea ; and if their 
return be prevented by wears, or the like, they become fick, 
Jean, and pine away, and die in two years time. If they {pawn 
in the mean time, the produce is a diminutive Salmon, called 
Skegger, which will never arrive at the natural bulk ; it being 
the fea that makes them grow big, and the rivers fat, The fe- 
male is diftinguifhed from the male, in that its nofe is longer 
and more hooked, its feales not fo bright, and its body {peckled 
over with dark brown fpots; its belly flatter, and its flefh not 
fo red ; more dry, and lefs delicious to the tafte. In fpawning 
time, when they repair from the fea up to the rivers, fearce 
any thing can ftop their progrefs. Many have feen them leap 
up cataraéts and precipices, many yards high. 

The chief Salmon Fifberies in Europe, are along the coafts 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The fifhing ufually begins 
about the firft of January, and ends by the laft of September. 
It is performed with nets, in the places where the rivers empty 
themfelves into the fea; and along the fea-coafts there about. 
The fith are feen to croud thither frequently in fhoals from all 
parts, in fearch of the frefh water: They alfo fith for them 
higher up in the rivers 5 fometimes with nets; and fometimes 
with a kind of locks, or wears, made for the purpofe, with 
iron grates therein, fo difpofed, as that the fith, in going up 
the river, open them with their head; but are no fooner 
entered, than the gate claps to, Thus the Sa/mon are inclofed 
asin arefervoir, where it is eafy taking them. In fome places 
they fith for Sa/mon in the night-time, by the light of torches, 
or kindled ftraw. ‘The fifhermen watch when the fifh draws 
towards the light, whereof he is naturally a great lover, and 
ftrikes him with a fpear, or lifter. In fome parts of Scotland, 
it is faid, they ride a-fifhing up the rivers, and when they {py 
them in the fhallow parts, fhoot them with fire-arms. 

When the fifh are taken, they open them; take out the guts 
and gills, and falt them, in large tubs for the purpofe: Out 
of which they are not taken before O&tober, to be packed up 
in casks from three to four hundred and fifty pound weight. 
Salmon is alfo fifhed for in rivers, after the manner of trout, 
with a line and hook, He bites beft in the afternoon, about 
three, in May, June, July, and Auguft; the water being 
clear, and a little breeze of wind ftirring ; efpecially if the 
wind and ftream fet contrary-ways. The Salmon is caught 
like a trout, with worm, fly, and minim; and efpecially the 
garden-worm, if well fcoured, and kept twenty days in mofs. 
The Salmon never ftays long in a place, but is continually 
fhifting to be as near the {pring head as poffible, and fwim~- 
ming generally in the deepeft and breadeft parts of the rivers, 
near the ground. Put two, or three garden-worms well fcoured 
on your hook at once, as if you were baiting for trout ; and 
be fure to give him time to gorge his bait, before you ftrike. 
Some ufe a wire-ring on the top of the rod, through which the 
line may be let run to any length at pleafure, by a reel near the 
hand. 

Sturgeon Fisnery.—The Sturgeon is a large fea-fith, which at 
its feafon runs up the rivers; having a fharp-pointed fhout, a 
flat belly, and blueifh back. Sturgeons are reckoned among the 
number of royal fithes ; and when left on fhore, they belong to 
the ting: but when taken out at fea, they are the property of 
the perfon who takes them. 

There are Sturgeons of all fizes ; and we even read of fome 
twenty-foot long: but the middle fize are reckoned the bett. 
Tho’ fome preter the fmaller. 

It is of the roe, or eggs of this fith that the Cavear, or Kavia, 
fo much prized by the Itelians, &c. is prepared. 

Sturgeon, when frefh, eats delicioufly. Lo make it keep, they 
falt or pickle it in large pieces, and put them up in cags, from 
twenty-five to fifty pounds 

The greateft Sturgeon Fiery in the world, is in the mouth of 
the Wolga, in the Cafpian fea; where the Mufcovites find em- 
ployment for a great number of men. 

They are not caught in nets, but in a kind of inclofure, 
formed by huge ftakes, difpo' in triangles, reprefenting the 
letter Z feveral times r Thefe fort of Fi/heries are open 
on the fide towards the fea, and clofe om the other; by which 
means the fifh, afcer n its feafon up the river, embar~ 
rafles itfelf in theic angular retreats, and not -be- 
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ing able to turn itfelf, to go back again, by reafon of its bulic, 
is eafily ftruck, and killed with a fort of harping iron. 

The chief object of this Fifbery is the roe or fpawn ; which is 
a commodity as much ufed in Mufcovy, as butter in Holland ; 
and there are fome Sturgeons that furnifh cach four hundred 
pounds thereof. It is only the leffer and younger Sturzeon that 
they pickle for eating. 

Whale FisneRy, or Greenland Fisuery.—This huge fith, we 
have elfewhere obferved, is chiefly caught in the north fea. 
The largeft fort are found about Spitzberg, fome of them 
being thererwo hundred footin length. Thofe on the coafts of 
America are about ninety, or an hundred; and thofe on the 
Coafts of Guyenne, and the Mediterranean, are the fmalleft of 
all. 

The Dutch have, upwards of thefe hundred years, had the 
Whale Fifbery almoft to themfelves; and it is now efteemed 
one of the principal branches of their flourifhing trade. The 
chief merchants of the feveral provinces affociate themfelves 
into a body, for the carrying it on; and fend every year a 
great fleet of veffels to the north feas for that purpole. They 
attempted to make their firft eftablifhments in Greenland ; bur 
not fucceeding, they have fince fixed their Fi/hery about the 
weftern coaft of Spitzberg, from the latitude of 76 deg. 40 
min. to 80 deg. 
In the year 1725, the Englifh South-Sea company began to 
thare it with them ; and by the extraordinary fucce§ they mer 
withal in their firft attempt, beyond any of their neighbours, 
have been induced to perfift in ir. 
To give fome idea of the manner and importance of this trade, 
we {hall here fubjoin the difcipline of a long time obferved in 
the Whale Fifbery ; the method of fifhing; the cargo and 
equipage ofa veffel ; and the produce thereof. 
The difcipline is adjufted by a ftanding regulation, confifting 
of twelve articles the principal whereof, are : 
That in cafe a fifhing veffel be thipwreck’d, and the captain 
and crew faved, the next veffel they meet fhall take them in; 
and the fecond veffel take half of them from the firft : bur tha: 
no veffél fhall be obliged to take any of the loading of a vette] 
fhipwreck’d : that what effects of a fhipwreck’d veffel, which 
are abfolutely relinquifhed, another captain fhall find, and 
take up, upon his arrival in Holland he fhall account for one 
half of them to the proprietors of the fhipwreck’d veffel, clear 
of all expences: that if the crew defert a thipwreck’d veffel, 
they fhall have no claim to any of the effects faved; but the 
whole fhall go to the proprietor ; but if they be prefent, when 
the effects are faved, and affift therein, they fhall have one 
fourth thereof: thar if a perfon kill a fith on the ice, it thail 
be reputed his own, fo long as he leaves any perfon with it; 
but the minute he leaves it, it becomes the due of the firft 
captain that comes that way; bur that if a fith be tied to an 
anchor, or a rope faftened to the fhore, it thall remain to its 
firft proprietor, though he leave it alone: that if any perfon 
be wounded, or lamed in the fervice, the commiffioners of 
the Fibery undertake to procure him a reafonable fatisfaction ; 
to which the‘whole fleet fhall contribute. 
Befide this general regulation, which all the captains, pilots, 
and matters of veffels are obliged to fwear to fee obferved, 
before they put to fea; there is alfo a particular one for each 
thip’s crew, which they are all fwore to execute, in prefence 
of one of the commiflioners, who goes aboard every thip, to 
receive the oath, 
This regulation is a kind of charter-party, importing, that 
they will attend prayers morning and evening, on pain of an 
amercement, at the difcretion of the captain: that they will 
not get drunk; nor draw their knives, on forfeiture of half 
their wages; nor fight, on forfeiture of the whole: that no 
body fhall lay wagers, on the good or ill fuccef$ of the fifhing ; 
nor buy, or fell, on thefe conditions, in cafe we take one or 
more Fi/h, on penalty of twenty-five florins: that they will be 
contented with the provifions allowed them: and that they 
will never light fire, candle, or match, by night or day, with- 
out the captain’s leave, on the like penalty. 
After the reading of this regulation, the crew are all called, 
to receive the cuftomary gratuity before their fetting out, with 
an aflurance of another fum at their return, in proportion to 
the fuccef$ of the fifhing. 
The captain, on this occafion, receives from an hundred, to 
an hundred and fifty florins ; the pilot, from forty, to fixty ; 
each harpineer, from forty, to fifty florins; the other offi- 
cers, from twenty-fix, to thirty-fix florins ; the elder failors 
twenty; and the younger twelve. 
The fleet, which confifts moftly of fluyts, from two, to 
three hundred tuns, and from thirty-five men to forty-one, 
ufually fets fail about the beginning of April, and takes its 
courle by the ifles of Iceland, from 60 to 61 degrees of la- 
titude ; after which, leaving them to the weft, \it fteers north 
ward, through 73, 74, and 75 deg. of lat. where they begin 
to find the ice. 
It is among thefe huge heaps of ice, wherewith the whole 
quarter is filled, that they firft begin to {py the Whales; anc 
there pote of the veffels fix their abode for the fithing.—But, 
Vor. I, 
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as the fifh are larger and fatter, the further north thoy eos 
{ome captains will venture as far as 80, or 82 deg. of north lat. 
Each veffel of three hundred tuns has fix fhaloops; and each 
thaloop has fix harpineers, with five feamen to row it. To 
every fhaloop there are feven lines, of three inches circumfes 
Tence; fiye of them in the hind-part of che veffel, and two 
before. The hind lines together make fix hundred fathoms, 
and with the addition of the other two, eight hurdred and 
eighty. If the whale dive deeper, or run further underneath 
the ice than this flint, the line mutt be cut, left the thaloop 
be drawn after ir, 

The inftrumenr, wherewith the whale is ftruck, is a harp- 
Ing iron, or javelin, five or fix foot long, pointed with fteel, 
In a triangular fhape, like the barb of an arrow. 

The harpineer, upon fight of the fith, from one end of the 
thaloop, where he is placed, flings the h tping iron with all 
his might againft irs back ; and if he be {0 happy as to make 
it penetrate the fkin and fat, into the flefh, he lets goa ftring 
faftened to the harping iron, at the end whereof is a dry 
gourd, which fwimming on the water, difcovers whereabout 
the whale is ; who, the minute he is ftruck, always plunges to 
the botrom. j 
If the whale return to breathe in the air, the harpineer takes 
Occafion to give him a frefh wound ; till, fainting by the lofs 
of blood, the men bave an Opportunity of approaching him ; 
and thrufting a long fteeled lance under his gills into his breaft, 
and through the inteftines, which foon difpatches him : and 
when the carcafs begins to float, they cut off the fins and tail; 
and tying a rope to the place where the tail was, they {wim to 
the veflel, where he is taken in. 

the Bubba oo an eno whales thy begin to ke 
nd > 5 ins, as they are call’d, or whales 
In order to this, the whale is hoitted over-board, and kept 
fufpended above the water, by two ropes, the one tied around 
his neck, the other about his tail; and under the carcafs are 
two fhaloops, placed to receive what may chance to drop. 

A his done, three or four men go down upon the whale, with 
a kind of calkers, or irons on their feet, to prevent their flip- 
ping. They begin to open him on the fide, and proceed 
downwards to the belly ; cutting off all the lard or far. in pieces 
of about three foor broad, and eight long: befide the fat on 
the fides, they likewife cut off that of the throat, and the un- 
der lip, leaving all the lean behind.—They next proceed to 
the whale-bone, which they cut of with a hatchet, made for 
the purpofe, from the upper jaw of the fith, and make it up 
in packets. The fat and bone thus Procured, what remains of 
the whale, they leave for the bears, who are very fond of it. 
In proportion as the large pieces of fat are cut off, the reft of 
the crew are employed in flicing them {maller, and Picking 
out all the lean. When this is prepared, they ftow it under 
the deck, where ic lies, till the fat of all the whales is on 
board: then, cutting it ftill fmaller, they put it up in tubs, in 
the hold, or bottom of the veffél, cramming them very full 
and clofe. 
Nothing now remains, but to {ail homewards, where the fat 
is to be boiled, and melted down into train oil. 
Produce of one year’s Whale FisHEeRy.—To ftate the 
we make choice of the Fifhery of 1697, 
the greateft, and moft fortunate, that ever 
which we fhall add that of the year 1725. 

In the year 1697. there were an hundred and ninety-feven 
veffels of divers nations; whereof an hundred twenty-nine were 
Dutch ; forty-feven Hamburghers ; two Swedith ; four Danith 
twelve of Bremen ; two of Embden ; and one of Lubeck.  ” 
In the year 1725. there were two hundred and twenty-fiz 
veffels; whereof one hundred and forty-four were Dutch ; 
twelve Englith; forty-three Hamburghers ; twenty-three of 
Bremen; two of Berghen; two of Flentburg. Their cap. 
tures each year were as follow. 


produce, 
as being one of 
was known: to 


Tn 1697. 
129 Dutch veffels took 


— 1255 w. : 
47 Hamburghers _— fn his 
2 Swedes _ _ 113 
4 Danes —_ — 52 
12 Bremen — — 96 
2 Embden — —_ 2 
1 Lubeck _ _ I 
In all, 197 veflels took _ 1968 
In 1725. 
144 Dutch veffels took 2483 whales 
12 Englifh — 25+ 
43 Hamburghers _ 46 
23 Bremen — —_ 29 
2 Berghen —_ — ° 
2 Flenfburg -—— fe} 
eS —— 
In all, 226 yeffels took _ 349 
4 The 
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The Dutch captures in 1697. produced 41344 puncheons of 


The Hamburghers —— —— -—— 16414 (blubber 
The Swedes — es) 540, 

The Danes — — — — i710 

The Bremeners — ——— — 3799 

The Embdeners —_ a 2 


The Englifh captures in 1725. produced 1000 puncheons of 
blubber, and 20 tuns of whale-bone. : , 
Now, eftinating the puncheon of blubber at thirty florins 
Dutch, or 2/, 15s. Englifh, the current price in the year 
1697. the total produce of the year’s fifbing amounts to 
755211. 165, fterling—As to fins, or Whale-bones, fetting 
them at two thoufand weight per bale; and an hundred 
weight at 4/. 4s. they will yield 171233 /. which, added to 
the former fum, amounts to 346754 /. 105. whereof the 
fhare belonging to the Dutch was 228737 /. 

On the fame footing might the produce of the Fijbery of the 
other year be eafily ftated- It will come far fhort of that 
of 1967; which indeed vaftly tranfcends what has ever been 
known: each veffel, taking one with another, caught that 
year ten bales -%, and the other year only one Whale 53 
though the Englifh, more happy than the reft; caught above 
two a-piece. But it may be added, that the (Whales of that 
year being larger and fatter than thole of 1697. produced one 
with another forty puncheons of blubber ; and thofe others 
only thirty-three puncheons. \ 

FISH-GAR TH, according to Skinner, fignifies an engine to 
take Fifb; but it fhould rather feem to denote the dam or wear 
in a river, where thefe engines are laid and ufed. 

FISH-GLUE; fee the article IcorHyocoLia. 

FISHING, the aé, or art of catching Fi. 

Fifhing, is diftinguifhed, with regard to its inflrument, into 
that performed with the net, for fifh that go in fhoals, and 
that with the hook, for folitary fifh; Which latter is properly 
called Angling. 
Fifbing again, is diftinguithed, with regard to its object, into 
that performed in falt-water; and that in frefh, The firft 
practifed for whales, herring, cod, falmon, pearls, mackarel, 
and other fea-fifh. The latter praétifed for pike, trout, carp, 
tench, perch, dace, eels, Se. 

The inftruments principally ufed in Angling, or Fifhing with 
the hook, are the rod, line, hook, and fly. 

The points on which the art of Fi/bing chiefly turns, are the 
proper feafon, place, bait, and manner of application. What 
relates to each hereof, we fhall here entertain the reader 
withal, in the feveral kinds of Fi/bing, chiefly practifed among 
us. 

Carp Fisa1nc —The Carp is generally held the queen of frefh- 
water fifh. It is exceedingly fubtle, and of all others, the eel 
only excepred, lives longeft out of water. Mr. Ray affures 
us, that in Holland they have a fpeedy way of fattening them, 
by hanging them up in a net in a cellar, and feeding them with 
white bread and milk. They breed feveral times in the year ; 
for which reafon we feldom meet with male or female, with- 
out either milt or fpawn. Their natural place is fome ftill| 
water ; in running waters they rarely, if ever, breed. To make} 

them fat and large, it is a good way, when the pond is low, 

in April, to rake all the fides thereof with an iron rake, and 
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red head, gathered after the plough in heaths or fandy 
grounds.—The noftrums for roaches are alfo commended for 
Dace. 

Eel FisH1Nc.—The Eel is a frefh-water fith, much in thape of 
aferpent : Naturalifts have long been divided, as to the manner 
how it is produced ; whether as they exprefs it, by generation 
or by corruption, as fome fuppofe worms are # or by certain 
glutinous dew drops, which falling in May and June on the banks 

f fome ponds and rivers, are by the heat of the fun fuppofed to 

be turned into eels. This is certain, that there is not any obvious 
appearance of {ex or difference therein. Abr. Mylius, in a trea- 
tile of the origin of animals, defcribes a method of producin 
them by art. He fays, that if you cut up two turfs, covered wi 
May dew, and lay one on the other, the grafly fide inwar 
and thus expofe them to the heat of the fun, on the banks OF a 
water, in a few hours time there will {pring from them an in- 
finite quantity of Hels ; But this is abfurd and erroneous.-—The 
kinds of Eels are various: Some reduce them to four ; the /il.. 
ver Eel; a greenifh, called the grey Eel; a biackifs Eel, with 
a broad flat head; and an Eel with reddifh fins. The firtt is al 
lowed to generate : Ic is viviparous, and the young, when it 
comes from the female, is no bigger than a {mall needle. 
The filver Kel may be caught with divers baits; particularly 
powdered beef, garden- worms, or lobs, minnows, hen’s guts, 
fith, garbage, 7c, Bur as they hide themfélyes in winter in 
the mud, without ftirring out for fix months, and in the fum- 
mer they take no delight to be abroad in the day, the moft 
proper time to take them, is in the night, by fattening a line 
to the bank-fide, with a hook in the water.~ Or a line may be 
thrown at large with a good ftore of hooks baited, and plumbed 
with a float, to difcover where the line lies, in the morning. 
A {mall roach does here well for a bait, the hook being ibid 
in his mouth—Another ufual way of catching Eels, called 
Jniggling, is performed in the day time, by taking a {trong line, 
with a hook baited with a lob, or garden-worm, and refort~ 
ing to fuch holes and places, as He/s ufe to abfcond in, near 
mills, wears, or flood-gates ; where, the bait being gently put 
into the hole, by help of a cleft ftick, the £el will certainly 
bite.—Bobbing for Eels is another method : In order to thisy 
{cour fome large lobs, and with a needle run a twifted {ilk 
through them, from end to end, taking fo many as nay be 
wrapped a dozen times round a board. Tie them faft with the 
two ends of the filk, that they may hang in fo many links. 
This done, faften all to a ftrong cord, and about an handful 
and half above the worms fix a plummet, three quarters of 
a pound weight ; and make the cord faft to a ftrong pole: 
Fifhing with thele in muddy water, the Ee/s will bite haftily 
at the bait. When you think they have fwallowed ir, gently 
draw up the line, and bring them afhore as foon as may boc 
Others ufe an Eel {pear, with three or four forks, or jagged 
teeth, which they ftrike at random into the mud. ee 

Flounder Fisuinc.—The Flounder is a flat fea or river fith ; 
caught in April, May, June, and July, in any time of the day ; 
in a {wift ftream, and fometimes alfo in the ftill deep. The belt 
bait is red worms, wafps, and gentles. 
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Gudgeon FisHinG —The Gudgean is a {mall fith, of a very delici- 
ous tafte. It {pawns three or four times in the fummer feafon 
and feeds in f{treams, and on gravel; flighting all kind of flies: 


fow hay-feeds thereon. By autumn there will be a crop 
of grafs; which coming to be overflowed, as the pond rifes, 
will be a fine feeding place for them. 

A world of patience is required to angle for Carp, on account 
of their incredible policy. They always chufe to lie in the 
deepeft places: They feldom bite in cold weather ; and in hot 
a man cannot be too early, or too late for them. When they 
do bite, there is no fear of the hold. The baits are, the red- 
worm, in March; the cadew, in June; and the grafhopper in 
July, Auguft, and September. Proper paftes may alfo be pre 
pared for them; as honey and fugar, wrought together with 
flour, and thrown in pieces into the water, fome hours before 
you begin to angle. Honey and white crumbs of bread mixed 
together do alfo make a good pafte. 

Chub Fisu1NcG.—The Chevin, or Chub, is a freth-water fith, 
with a large head. It {pawns in March, and is very ftrong, 
though inactive, yielding in a very little time, after it is 
ftruck; and the larger it is, the quieter, 
Kind of worm, or fly, particularly the large yellow moth 3 
alfo grains, cheefe, the pith in the bone of an ox’s back, €c, 
He affects a large bait, and variety of them at the fame hook. 
Early in the morning angle for him with {nails; but in the 
heat of the day chufe fome other bait; and in the afternoon 
fith for him at ground, or fly : 

Dace, or Dare FisHinG.—Thefe fith bite at any fly; but efpe- 

Ay, inthe latter end of April, 


ciaily the ftone cadew fly, or May fly, 
and moft part of May; and the ant fly in June, July, Au- 
guft, &c. They rarely refufe a fly a-top ot the water, in a 
warm day; but when you fifh under water for them, it is 
beit to be within a hand’s breadth of the ground. To catch 
Dace in winter, the beft bait isa white worm, with a large 


His bait is any | 


But is eafily raken with a {mall red worm, fibing near the 
ground: and being a leather-mouthed fith, will not eafily get 
off the hook, when ftruck. The Gudgeon, may either be 
fifhed for with a float, the hook being on the ground ; or by 
hand, with a running line on the ground, without cork or 
float. He will bite well at wafps, gentles, and cadworms, and 
one may even fifth him with two or three hooks at the fame 
time; which makes good iport. When you angle for Gudgeons, 
ftir up the find or gravel with a long pole, which will make 
them gather to the place, and bite the fafter. 


Pearch or Perch Fisuinc.—The Pearch or Perch is hook-back’d 
not unlike a hog; armed with ftiff prickles, and his fides with 
dry thick fcales : He is voracious, and will venture on his own 
kind, even with greater courage than the pike. He feldom 
grows much about a foot long: He fpawns in February, or 
March, and bites beft when the fpring is far {pent. The pro- 
per baits are, the brandling, minnow, and {mall frog 5 as alfo 

the lob-worm, bob, oak-worm, gentle, wafp, and cad-baic, 

The minnow yields the beft fport, which is to be alive, and 

uck on the hook through the upper lip, or back fin, and kept 

f{wimming about mid-water. If the frog be ufed, he is to be 
faftened to the hook by the fkin of his leg, When the fifh 
bites, as he is none of the leather-mouthed kind, he muft have 

time to pouch his bait. The beft place to fith for h 

the turning of the water eddy, ina good gravel bottom. 

ke Fisutnc.—The Pike is reputed the tyrant of the freth 
waters: By the common confent of naturalifts, he is the 
longeft lived of all fifhes. The larger he is foundggthe 
coarfer is his fleth ; and {fo vice verfa, This fifh never {Withs in 
fhoals, but always fingle; being very rapacious, and preying 
even on his own kind. The Pise {pawns in February, 
March. 


im, is in 
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March. Thebeft fortis in rivers: ‘The wortt in meres and ponds, 
His ordinary foed is frogs, and what fith he can lay hold on. 
There are two ways of fifhing for the Pike; by the ledger- 
bait, and the walking-bait. 1° The ledger-bait is that, 
fixed in one certain place, and which the angler may leave 
behind him. Of this kind, the beft is fome living bait, as a 
dace, roach, gudgeon, or a living frog. To apply it, if a 
fith, ftick the hook through his upper lip; then faftening it 
to a ftrong line, ten or twelve yards long, tie the other end 
of the line to fome flake on the ground, or bough of a tree, 
near the Pike’s ufual haunt ; letting the line pais over the 
fork of a ftick, placed for the purpole, fufpending the hook, 
and about a yard of line in the water; but fo, as that when 
the Pike bites, the fork may give way, and let him have line 
enough to go to his hold and paunch. If the bait be a frog, 
the arming wire is to be put in at his mouth, and out at his 
vent, and one of the legs to be {titched, or tied over the upper 
joint of the wire—— 2° The walking-bait, is that which the fth- 
er cafts in, and conduéts with a rod, &c. This is performed 
by a troll, with a winch to wind it up withal. At the top of 
the rod is to be placed a ring for the line to be run through. 
The line, for two yards and a quarter next the hook to be of 
filk double, and armed with wire, the length of feven inches : 
On the fhank of the hook is to be faftened a fmooth piece of 
lead, fo as to fink the fith bait, which is to be a gudgeon with 
its head downwards. Thus difpofed, the bait is to be caft up 
and down; and if you feel the fith at the hook, give him length 
enough to run away with the bait. and paunch it: Then ftrike 
him with a fart jerk. —To fith with a dead bait, ufe a yel- 
low frog, dace, or roach, anointed in gum of ivy, diffolved in 
oil of fpike; and caft it where the Pike frequents. After it 
has lain a little while at the bottom, draw it to the top, and 
fo up the ftream, and you will quickly perceive. a Pife in ear 
neft purfuit thereof. This fith bites beft about three in the af- 
ternoon, in clear water, with a gentle gale, from the middle of 
fummer, to the end of autumn; but in winter all day long ; 
and in the {pring he bites beft early in the morning, and late at 
night. — Another method of fithing for Pike, fee under Hux- 
ING. 

Roach Fisuinc¢.—The ‘Roach, or Rochet, is no delicate, but a 
very filly fifh. Thofe in rivers are more valued, than thofe in 
ponds; though the latter are much the larger. They {pawn 
about the middle of May. 

To angle for this fith’ in April, cads or worms are proper 
baits; fo are fmall white {nails or flies in fummer. ‘The 
bait is always to be under water; for this fifth will not bite 
a-top. Others ufe a May fly, in that feafon, with good fuc- 
cefs. In autumn a pafte mult be ufed, made of the crumb of 


white bread, moulded with a little water, laboured with the | 


hands into a tough paite, and coloured, not very deep, with! 
red-lead. In winter, gentles are the beft bait. — Sprouted} 
malt; the young brood of wafps, and bees, dipt in blood; 
and the thick blood of fheep, half dried, are noftrums in this 
fort of Fifhing. 

Tench FisuinG. —The Tench is a fine freth-water fifh, having 

very {mall fcales, but large, fmooth fins, witha red circle about 
the eyes, and a little barb hanging at each corner of the mouth 
Tt takes more delight among weeds in ponds, than in clear 
rivers; and covets to feed in foul water. His flime is faid 
to have a healing quality for wounded fith; upon which he 
is commonly called the Fifhes Phyfician. When the carp, 
pike, ec. are hurt, it is faid they find relief by rubbing 
themfelves againft the Tench. 
The feafon for catching this fith, is in June, July, and Au- 
guit, very early, and late, or even all night, in the {till part of 
rivers. His bait is a large red worm, at which he bites very 
eagerly, efpecially if firft dipt in tar. He alfo delights in all 
forts of paftes, made up of ftrong fcented oils, or with tar : 
or a pafte of brown bread and honey. Nor does he refule 
the cad-worm, lob-worm, flag-worm, green gentles, codbait, 
or foft boiled bread grain. 

Trout Fisuinc. The Trout is a delicious frefh-water fith, 
fpeckled with red and yellow ; coming in, and going out 
of feafon with the buck, and fpawning in the cold months 
of October and November; whereas all the other fpecies fpawn 
in hot fummer weather. There are divers kinds of this fith, 
all valuable ; but the beft are the red and yellow Trouts; and 
of thefe the female, diftinguithed by a lefs head and deeper 
body, is preferred. They are known to be in feafon by their 
large back ; which may ferve alfo as arule for other fith. All 
winter long they are fick, lean, and unwholefome, and fre- 
quently loufy. As the fpring comes on, deferting the ftill, deep 
waters, they repair to the gravelly ground, againft which they 
Continue to rub till they have got rid of their lice, which are a 
kind of worms, with large heads. From that time they delight 
to be in the fharp ftreams, and fuch as are fwift ; where they 
Jie in wait for minnows and May flies, At the latter end of 
May they are in their prime. 

The ufual baits whereby the Trout is catched, are the worm, 
minnow, and fly, either natural, or artificial, The proper 
worms are the brandling, lob-worm, earth-worm, dung- 
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worm, and maggot, or gentle, efpecially the two firft: but 
whatever worms are ufed, they are the better for keeping, 
which is to be done in an és then pot, with mofs frequently 
changed. For the minnow, flip the hook thro gh his mouth, 
and the point and beard out at the tail, fo as it may lie al- 
moft ftraight on the hook. Then try againft the ftream, 
whether it will turn. In defeét of a minnow, a fmall loach may 
ferve the turn; or for want of either, an artificial one may be 
made of cloth, by the lif, which is found every whit as good a 
bait as the natural one. / 
FisHinc-Fiy, a bait ufed in angling for divers kinds of fith, 
and Fisuine. 
is either natural or artificial, 
lies innumerable: The more ufual on this occa 
the Dun-Fly, the Stone 
y-Fly, the i ell- 
Fly, the Flag- Fly, 5 alfo Caterpill 
> &e. all which appear fooner or 
according to the forwardnefs or kwardnefS of the 
fpring.—To know the particular Fy the fith moft covets, 
when you come in the morning to the river-fide, beat the 
bufhes with your rod, and take up what variety you cin of 
all forts of Flies ; try them ali, and you will quickly know 
which are in greateft efteem: Not but that fith will fome- 
times change their #4; but it is only when they have glutted 
themfelves therewith, 
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There are two ways to fis with natural Flies, either on the fur= 
face of the water, or a little underneath it. 
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h, or dace, move not your natu- 
ral Fly fwiftly, when you fee the fifh make at it ; but rather 
let it glide freely towards him with the ftream: But if it be in 
a ftill and flow water, draw the Fly flowly fideways by him, 
which will make him eagerly purfue. 

The artificial Fly is moit fuccefsfully ufed in bluftering weather, 
when the waters are fo troubled by the winds, that the natural 
fy cannot be feen, nor reft upon them, 

Of this artificial Fy, there are reckoned ten principal forts, 

1. The Dun- in March, made of dun wool, and the 
feathers of a par tidge wing. 2. A Dun-Fly, made of black 
wool, and the feathers of a black drake; the body made of 
the firft, and the wings of the latter. 3. The Stone-Fly, in 
April, the body made of black wool dyed yellow under the 
wings, and tail. 4. The Kuddy-Fly, in the beginning of 
May; the body made of red wool, and bound about with 
black filk, with the feathers of a black capon, which hang 
dangling on his fides, next his tail. 5: The yellow, or green= 
ifs Fly, in June ; the body made of black wool, with a yellow 
lift on either fide, and the wings taken off the wings of a 
buzzard, bound with black broken hemp. oo 
fly; the body made of dufkifh wool. and the wings with the 
blackifh mail of a drake, 7. Tawny Fly, till the middle of 
June; the body made of tawny wool, the wings made con- 
trary one againft the other, of the whitith mail of a white 
drake. 8. The Wa/p-Fly, in July; the body made of black 
wool, caft about with yellow ilk, and the wings of drakes 
feathers, g. The Steel- Fly, in the middle of July i the body 
made of greenifh wool, caft about with the feathers of a pea- 
eock’s tail, and the wings made of buzzards wings. 10, | he 
Drake- Fly, in Auguft; the body made of black wool, caft 
about with black filk, his wings of the mail of a black drake, 
with a black head. 

The beft rules for artificial Siy-filbing, are, 

1° To fifh ina river fomewhat difturbed with rain 3orina 
cloudy day, when the waters are moved by a gentle breeze : 
The fouth-wind is beft 3 and if the wind blow | 
fo, but that you may conveniently guard your tackle, the fih 
will rife in plain deeps ; but if the wind be fmall, the beft 
angling is in fwift ftreams. 

2° Keep as far from the water-fide as 
ftream, with the fun at your back, 
with your line. 

3° Ever angle in clear rivers with a {mall Fly, and flender 
wings; but in muddy places ufe larger. 

4° When, after rain, the water becomes brownifh, ufe an 
orange Fly; in a clear day, a light coloured Fly; a dark Fly 
for dark waters, €&¥c, 

5° Let the line be twice as long 
incumbered with trees. 

6° For every fort of Fly, have feveral of the fame, differing 
in colour, to fuit with the different complexions of feveral 
waters and weathers, 

7° Have a nimble eye, and active h: 
with the rifing of the fith; or elfe he w 
the hook, 

8° Let the Fly fall firft into the water, and not the line, 
which will feare the fith. 

9° In flow rivers, or ftill places, caft the Fly crofs over the 
river, and let it fink a little in the water, and draw it gent- 
ly back with the current. 

Salmon Flies fhould be made with their wings flanding one 
behind the other, whether two, or four, That fifh delights 
1D 


may be; fith down the 
and touch not the water 


as the rod, unlefs the river be 


1, ‘to ftrike prefently 
ill, be apt to {pew out 
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in the gawdieft colours that can be ; chiefly in the wings, which 
mutt be long, as well as the tail 

HING-FLOATS, are little appendages to the line, ferving to 
keep the hook and bait fufpended at the proper depth to difco- 
ver when the fifh has hold of them, Se. 

Of thefe there are divers kinds; fome made of Mufcovy duck 

quills, which are the beft for flow waters ; but for ftrong ftreams 

found cork, without flaws or holes, bored through with an hot 
iron, into which is put a quill of a fit proportion, is preferable: 

Pare the cork to a pyramidal form, and grind it fmooth. 
Fissinc-Hook, a little engine of fteel wire, of a proper form 

to catch and retain fifh. 

The Fifbing-hook, in general, ought to be long in the fhank, 
hat thick in the circumference, the point even, and 
nt; let the bending be in thé fhank. 
fetting the Hock on, ule ftrong, but fmall filk, laying the 
hair on the infide of your Hook; for ifitbe on the outfide, the 
filk will fret and cut it afunder. 
There are f f thefe Fifbing-hooks, fome big, fome lit- 
tle, and of thefe fome have pecullar name 
1°, Single-Hooks. 2°, Double- Hooks, which have two bendings, 
ntrary to the other. 3°, Snappers, or Gorgers, which 
ks to whip the artificial fly upon, or to bait with the 

natural fy. 4°, Springers, or Spri s, a kind of double 

Zooks, with a {pring which flies open, being {truck into any fifh, 

and fo keeps its mouth open. 

FisuinG-Rrop, along, flender rod, or wand, to which the line is 
faftened, for angling. 

Of thefe there are feveral forts 5 as, 

1°, A Troller, or Trolling Red, which has a ring at the end of 
the line to go through, when it runs off a reel. 
hipper, or Whipping Rod, a top-rod, that is weak in 
iddle, and top-heavy, but all flender and fine. 3°, 
, which is a ftrong rod, and very light. A 
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4°, A onap} 
or Snap Red, that isa ftrong pole, peculiarly ufed for the pike. 
5°, A Bottom Rod, being the fame as the Dapper, but fome- 
what more pliable. 6°, A Sniggling, or Poking Stick 5 a fork- 


ed ftick, having a fhort ftrong line, with a needle, baited with 
a lob-worm: this is only for eels in their holes. 

FIsHING-VESSELS, or thofe ufed in the feveral fifheries at fea, 
or on the coafts, are the Bujje, Coble, Cock, Dogger, Driver, 
Eel Boat, Fly Boat, Fluit, Hooker, Peter Boat, Smack, Strand 
Boat, Trawler, Trinker, &c. which fee 

FISH-PONDS, refervoirs of water, for the breeding, feeding 
and preferving of Fifh 


i/ 
For Fi/b-ponds, it isagreed, thofe grounds are beft, which are 
full of fprings, and apt to be moorifh : 


the one breeds them 
well, and the other preferves them from being ftolen, The fi 
tuation of the pond is alfo to be confidered, and the nature 
of the currents that fall into it ; likewife, that it be refrefhed 
with a little brook, or with the rain-water that falls from the 
adjacent hilly ground. Add, that thofe ponds which receive the 
ftale and dung of horfes, and other cattle, breed the largeft and 
fattelt Fi/h. 

In making the pond, obferve that the head be at the loweft 
part of the ground ; and that the trench of the flood-gate, or 
fluice have a good fwift fall, that it may not be too long in 
emptying on occafion. 

If the pond carry fix foot of water, it is enough; but it muft 
be made eight foot deep, to receive the frefhes and rains that 
may fall into it. 

Tt would alfo be advantageous to have fhoals on the fides, for the 
fith to fun themfelves in, and lay their fpawn on; befide, in 
other places, certain holes, hollow banks, fhelves, roots of trees, 
iflands, &c. to ferve as their retiring places. Confider farther, 
whether your pond be a breeder ; if fo, never expect any large 
carps from thence ; the greatnefs of the number of {pawn over- 
ftocking the pond. 

For large carps a ftore-pond is ever accounted the beft; and tc 
make a breeding-pond become a ftore-pond, fee what quantity 
of carps it will contain: then put in all milters, or all fpawners ; 
whereby in a little time you may have carps that are both large, 
and exceeding fat. Thus, by putting in but one fex, there is 
an impoflibility of the increafe of them. 

Referve fome great waters for the head-quarters of the fith, 
whence you may take, or wherein you may put any quantity 
thereof. And be fure have ftews and other auxiliary waters, fo 
as you may convey any part of the ftock from one to the-other ; 
fo, to lofe no time in the growth of the fifh, but employ the 
watery as you do your land, to the beft advantage. View the 
grounds, and find out fome fall between the hills, as near 
flat as may be, fo as to leave a proper current for the water: 
if there be any difficulty in judging of fuch, take an oppor- 
tunity, after fome fudden rain, or the breaking up ofa great 
fnow in winter, and you will plainly fee which way the 
ground cafts ; for the water will take the true fall, and run ac- 
cordingly. 

The condition of the place muft determine the quantity of 
ground to be covered with water, For example, we may pro- 
pofe in all fifteen acres, in three ponds; or eight acres in two, 
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and not lefs: and thefe ponds fhould be placed one above an 
other, fo as the point of the lower may almoft reach the head 
or bank of the upper ; which contrivance is no lefs beautiful than 
advantageous. 

The head, or bank, which by ftopping the current is to. raife the 
water, and fo make a pond, muft be built with the clay and 
earth taken out of the pan, or hollow, dug in the loweft ground 
above the bank : the fhape of the pan is tobe an half oval, where-~ 
of the flat is to come to the bank, and the longer diameter to run 
fquare from it. 


FISSURE, Fissura, in chirurgery, a longitudinal fra@ture of 
a bone: or, a folution of the continuity of a bone, whereby it 
is only cloyen or crack’d. 

Fiffures are of two kinds: the one apparent, by the Greeks 
called pyle, or pugiss and by the Latins, Scifiura : the other 
fo fall, as not to be vifible, called téixso4G@-, or capillary ; as 
refentbling a thread. 
The caufes of Fiffures are falls, leaps, and contufions of the parts 
again{t hard bodies. 
Fiffures, efpecially in the cranium, either happen on the part where 
the ftroke was given ; or on the oppofite part : that on the oppo- 
fite part is called Counter-Fiffure, or Counter-cleft, by the Greeks 
yo 3 and the Latins, Re/onitus. 
Old men are more fubject to Fiffures than young ones; by rea~ 
fon that their bones are drier. 
Fiffures are difficult to find ; but they are the eafieft cured of 
all fra@tures: though if they be not known, or be neglected, 
they bring on ulcers and caries’s ; and in fuch cafe become very 
dangerous: fo that there is frequently a neceflity of having re- 
courfe to the feyereft operations. 
The figns of a Fiffure of the cranium, are bilious vomitings 5 
vertigo’s; fluxes of blood at the mouth, or nofe ; dumbnefs, 
delirium, €c, If there be any Fiffure in the feull, the patient 
will fecl a pain in the place, upon holding a ftring between his 
teeth, while the chirurgeon pulls it ftrongly. 
In fuch cafes it is frequently neceflary to perforate the cranium, 
to give a vent for the blood and fanies. 

FISTULA, in the antient mufic, an inftrument ofthe wind 

kind, refembling our flute, or flageolet. 
The principal wind inftruments of the antients, were the Tibia, 
and Fiftula : though how thefe were conftituted, or wherein 
they differed, or how they were played on, does not at prefent 
appear. All we know, is, that the Fi/fula was at firft made 
of reeds, and afterwards of other matters. Some had holes, fome 
none; fome again were fingle pipes; others a combination of 
feveral ; witnefs the fyringa of Pan. 

FrsTuLa, in medicine, a deep, winding, callous, cavernous ul- 
cer, with a narrow entrance, but opening thence into a fpacious 
bottom ; and generally yielding a fharp, and virulent matter. 
Fiftula’s differ from {imple finus’s in this, that the former are 
callous, and the latter not. 
They attack all parts of the body without exception ; but par- 
ticularly the anus, foramen lachrymale, thorax, &e. ‘The ge- 
neral caufe of Fi/fula’s, is fome abfcefs, or ulcer, which either 
being inveterate, or having been ill treated, comes to be callous ; 
the orifice being at firft lined or incruftated therewith, and 
at length the whole finus. 

The cure confifts in confuming the callous, and healing and 
confolidating the ulcer with cleanfing medicines, and farcotics. 
The antients gave the name Fi/fula to this fort of ulcers, from 
the refemblance they bear, on account of their depth, to a flute 
or pipe, called by the Latins Fi/tula. 

FistuLa in ano, isa Fiftula formed in the anus, or fundament. 
Of this fome authors reckon four kinds, viz. the Cecum inter- 
num, which is open outwards, but not into the rectum : the 
Ceecum externum, which has an aperture into the rectum, but 
none outwards: the Compleat, which opens both ways: and the 
Cuniculatus, or that with feveral finus’s, which difcharge them- 
felves into one common cavity, which is the fund, and, as it 
were, refervoir of them all. 
Others, as Wifeman, reduce Fi/ula’s in ano to two claffes. 
The firf are thofe, arifing from a phyma: thefe are very pain- 
ful, and difficult to cure; as entering deep amoneft the inter- 
flices of the -mufcles, and forming various cuniculi, or finus’s 5 
which, the more remote they are from the anus, the worfe 
they are, by reafon they do not allow of being cut. 
The fecond owe their origin to an internal hemorrhage, or ex- 
travafation between the coats of the re€tum ; and have a fmall 
perforation, near the circumference of the anus, whence they 
yield a thin fanies, or ichor, without pain; they in time bring- 
ing on itchings and excoriations ; and the orifices at length 
become callous, and are fometimes clofed, and fometimes open 
again. 

Some Fiftule, if they do no harm by the copioufnefs of the flux, 

the ftench, or the like accidents, are a benefit to nature, as 

carrying off cachetic humours; and ought not to be cured but 
kept open. The freth, fimple Fiffula may be cured without 
danger, 

The chief way is by cutting; where that may be done with- 

out 
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out damage to the mufcle of the anus, which might occafion 
an involuntary difcharge of the excrements. : ; 
The cutting is cither performed with a thread, or witha cutting 
inftrumeut. 

Fisruta Lachrymalis, is a Fiftula in the greater canthus of 
the eye ; ‘this is frequently confounded with fEgilops. See 
FEGILOPS. 

It is a little deep callous ulcer, in the greater caruncle, or the 
place of the glandula lachrymalis, It ufually begins with an 
abfeefs, ‘called Anchilops, which in time produces an ulcer, cal- 
“led Z£gilops, which afterwards degenerates into a Fiftula. 
When prefled with the finger, it yields a ftinking matter, not 
unlike the yolk of an egg ; and the corrofive humour find- 
ing, or making itfelf a paflage, there enfues a perpetual ooz- 
ing. 
Sometimes the os ethmoides itfelf is cortoded, and rendered ca- 
tious by its in which condition it is fuppofed to be only curable 
by an actual cautery : fometimes it becomes cancerous ; and 
then, Riverius direéts all medicines to be laid afide. i 
The cure of the Fi/fula lachrymalis is wholly external and chi- 
turgical ; except that evacuants and mercurials may be given 
internally ; as alfo decoétions of the woods. Some in this cafe 
perforate the os nafi, to give room for the matter to be éva- 
cuated that way. 
A French chirurgeon, named Anel, found out a new way, 
viz, by putting a probe and fyringe of an inconceivable finenefs, 
through the punéta jachrymalia into the facculus lachrymalis. 

Fisrvuxa * alfo denotes the pipe put into the cup, out of which 

the communicants antiently fucked the wine, 


* Divifit ecclefiis cruces, altaria, ferinia, — Jfitulas; Fiftalas, & 
ornamenta varia. Flor, Wigorn, Anno 1087. 


FISTULAR, or Fisturous, is applied by the chirurgeons to 
wounds and ulcers, which degenerate into fiftula’s. 

Care muft be taken, not to leave the tent tod long in the 
wound, left it render it callous and fiftulous. Dionis. 

FisTuLAR is alfo applied to the leaves of plants, whith are round 
and hollow within; as the leaves of leeks, &c, 

Fisturar Flowers, among herbalifts, are thofe made up of many 
fmall, long, hollow flowers, like pipes. 

FIT, in medicine, an accefs, or paroxyfm. See PaRoxysM, 

Firs of cafy reflexion, and éafy tranfmiffion. See Lici, 

Firs of the Mother, fee Hystertc affection. 

FITCHEE, or Ficuee, in heraldry, is when the lower part 

of any crofS is fharpened into a point, ft to fix into the ground. 
‘Thus, he bears, azure, a crofs potent Fitchee. See Tab. Herald. 
fie. 24. : 
‘The ofigin hereof, Mackenzy afcribes to the primitive Chri- 
ftians, who ufed to carty their crofles with them, wherever 
they went; and when they flopped at any place in a journey, 
fixed them in the ground. 

FITZ, a French term, literally denoting Son; fometimes given 
by way of addition to the natural fons of the Kings of England : 
as James Fitz-roy, duke of Grafton, &e, 

FIV E-laved grafs, cinque-foil, in heraldry, is ufed by fuch as 
would introduce a blazon by herbs and flowers, inftéad of metals 
and colours, to fignify vert or green, See Ver‘. 

FIXATION, the a& of fixing, ot of rendering a thing firm 
and fixed. 

Fixation is applied in the general to any procefs that fixes and 
binds. together what of its own tiature is volatile ; and enables 
it to fuftain the force of fire, for fome confiderable time, 
Geber defines Fixation an operation whereby a volatile thing, 
i. é. a thing that cannot endure the fire, is rendered capable of 
enduring it. In the general, Fixation is the changing of a vo- 
latile body into a fixed one. 

Frxarion, among alchemifts, denotes a peculiar preparation of 
mercury, whereby it is to be put in a condition to bear the fire 
without evaporating ; or the hammer without flying, or fepa- 
rating. 

The alchemifts hold, that if they had the true fecret of Sixing 
mercury, without the addition of any foreign lef heavy and fo- 
lid ingredient, they could make gold, or at leaft filyer, 

M. Homberg had a long procefs of many months, to prepare an 
oil from the faecal matter, or human excrements, which he ima- 
gined would have fixed mercury into filver; but it failed. See 
Facar Matter. 

FIXING Sulphur, fee Suupuur. 

FIXIT Y, or FIxepness, in philofophy, the quality of a bo- 
dy, which denominates and renders it fixed ; or, a property 
which enables it to endure the fire and other violent agents. 
According to Chauvin, Fixity confitts in this, that the com- 
potent principles of the body are fo clofely united; or cohere 

fo ftrongly, and are mixed in fuch Proportion, that they can- 
not eafily be divided either by fire, or any other corrofive 
menftruum ; or their integral parts feparated, and carried off 
Your £ 
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in vapour, For a body may be faid to be 
fpects, 

Firft, when on being expofed to the fire, or & corrofive men- 
ftruum, its particles are indeed feparated, and the bod# rendered 
fluid, but without being refolved into its firft elements: the {e- 
cond, when the body fuftains the adtive force of the fire or 
menftruums, without its integral parts being carried off in fumes, 
Each kind of Fixity is the refult of a ftrong or intimate cohefion 
between the particles of the mixed. 


Jixed in two re- 


Frxiry, or Fixepyess, ih chemniftty, is in a peculiar manner 

ufed for the affection Oppolite to volatility, 7. ¢. the property 
whereby bodies bear the aétion of the fire, without being diffi- 
pated in fumes, See Voratinity. 
The principal caufes of Fixity, or the qualifications that contri- 
bute moft to the rendering a body fixed, according to Mr, 
Boyle, are, 1°, That its corpufcles be fingly of a certain pro= 
Pportionable bulk, too big and unwieldy to be carried up by 
heat, or buoyed up in the air. 2°, That they have alfo a pro- 
per degree of weight, or folidity. 3°, That their figure be fuch as 
unfits them for evaporation, or flying off; fome being branched, 
Others hooked, &c. fo that being entangled with one another, 
they cannot eafily be extricated, loofened, and feparated. To 
thefe may be added a fourth circumftance, viz. the nearne{s 
of the particles, and their being contiguous in a great many 
points, or a deal of their furface, which producesa ftronger force 
of attraction and cohefion, 


FIX T, or Fixep Bodies, in the general, are thofe which hei- 

ther the fire, nor any corrofive, has fuch effect on, as to re+ 
duce or refolve them into their component elements, 7, 2. abfo- 
lutely to deftroy them. 
Chauvin holds it not fufficient to denominate a body fixt, that 
it can withftand the fire, or any one agent; but it fhould with- 
ftand all. He contends, that Fixizy fhould not be reftrained, as 
it ufually is, to an exemption from evaporation ; but from de- 
ftruction, or reflution into primary elements: in this fenfe; 
gold, precious ftones, and glafs, and even fulphur and mercury 
itfelf, are properly fixed bodies; for mercuty and fulphur retain 
their nature, notwithftanding: all their evaporation. 


Fixt, or Fixep Béties, among chemifts, are fuch as bear the 
Violence of the fire, without evaporating. 

The chemifts divide all natural bodies into fixed and volatile, i.2, 
fuch as bear the utmoft force of the fire; without diffipating, or 
fpending themfelves in fume, and fuch aé do not. 

Of fixed bodies, the principal are gold, filver, precious ftones, 
particularly the diamond, falts, &c, 

Of all metals, gold aid filver alone are fixed; i.e. on rémain- 
ing a long time expofed to the moft intenfe fame, they alone 
lofe nothing of their weight. 

Whence this Property fhould arife; is difficult to fay. If the 
reader is not contented with the caufes enumerated under Fix- 
try, he imay add the following one from Boethaave, viz. the 
homogeneity and equality of the parts. 

The parts, ¢. gr. of gold being all homogeneous and equal, 
will equally fuftain each other, and leave equal pores between 
them ; through which pores, when fufed, the fire finding an 
eafy, equal paflage, goes off, without carrying any thing of the 
metal with it: or rather, the Particles of gold’ being of all 
others thé moft folid and heavy (as appears from the weight of 
that metal) and of all others the mot itrongly united, or Botind 
together (aS appéars from thé immenfe ductility of that metal) 
the force of the fire is Rot fUfficient to overcome {0 powerful 
a refiftaneé: the folidity of the particles, and their freedom 
from air prevents their being rarefied, of fet further Apart 5 
which might leflén their fpecific gravity, and dithinith their 
vis cohzefionis ; fo that what has the chief éffe@ ih the raifing 
of fumes and vapours, vz. the rarefaction, ot eXpanfion of the 
body, being here precluded; the metal maintains its natural 
weight and tendéHéy fo the centre, 

Mr. Boyles the priticé of Mirandola, M. Homberg, and others 
have made numerous experimerits on gold, filver, &c. to fee 
how far their Fikity éxtended. In theft; pure gold, kept in 
an intenfe heat for two months, loft nothing fenfible of its 
weight. Silver, under thé like circuniftaiices, ahd in’ the like 
time, loft one twelfth part of its weight; but Mr. Boyle attri- 
butes this to the metal’s not being fine and pure. See Siz- 
VER. 4 
Indeed, by the ereat buriiing’ glaffés of Muff, Tichimbaufer ahd 
Villette, the moft Sixed bodies, as ddld itfelf, are rendered vo- 
atile, and lofe of their weight ; fo that there is no body in all 
nature abfolutely fixed. 

Fixt Nitre, a preparation of falt-petre, 
in a crucible, and then inflaming it with throwing in a 
few coals ; and this again and again, till no more flame, 
or détonation arife : then letting it cool, they pulverife and 
diffolve it in water; and afterwards evaporate it into a fine 
white falt; which ferves to draw the tin@ures 


made by fufing it 


out of vege- 


tables. This falr, per deliquium, yields, whar they call, the 
Liquor of fixed Nitre. 
4M Fixr 
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Frxr Salts, are thofe extracted or gained from bodies by calci- 
nation and lotion. : 
They are called fixt, in that the fire was not able to fublime 
or raife them ; as thole carried off in the courfe of calcination, 
by the vehemence of the fire, are called volatile. 

The afhes of all plants yield fixed Salts. See Lixtvium. 
Chemitts give the appellation fixed to certain of their prepa- 
rations, as fixt nitrey Sc, ° ; 

Fixt Signs of the zodiac, according to fome, are the Signs 
Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and Aquarius. : 
They are fo called, becaufe the fun paffes them refpectively 
in the middle of each quarter, when that feafon is more 
fettled and fixed, than under the Sign, which begins and 
ends it. , 

Fixr Stars are fuch, as conftantly retain the fame pofition, and 
diftance with refpeét to each other. ; 

By which they are contra-diftinguifhed from erratic or wan- 
dering Stars, which are continually fhifting their fituation and 
diftance. 

The fixed Stars are, what we properly and abfolutely call Stars : 
the reft have their peculiar denomination of Planet, and Comet 
See Srar, PLaNner, and CoMET. 

FLACCIDITY, in medicine, &c. a diforder of the fibres, 
or folid parts of the body, oppofite to rigidity. 

The too great Flaccidity of the parts is cured by cardiacs, ex- 
ercife, friction, a dry warm air, proper food, Ge, 

FLAG, a general name, including colours, ftandards, antients, 
benners, enfigns, &c. which authors frequently confound with 
each other. 

The fafhion of bearing the Flags pointed, or triangular, 
which now obtains, Roderic, Toletanus affures us, came 
from the Mahometan Arabs, or Saracens, upon their feizing 
of Spain, before which time all the enfigns of war were 
fquare, ftretched or extended on crofs pieces of wood, like 
church banners; on which account they were called in La- 
tin, Vexilla, q.d. Velilla, a veli diminutione, as is remarked 
by Ifidore. 

The pirates of Algiers, and thofe throughout the cdafts of Bar- 
bary, are the only people that bear an hexagonal Flag. It is 
gules, charged with a morefk head, coifed with its turban. 

&c. though this be exprefly contrary to their law, which 
prohibits the making any image, or reprefentation of a man ; 
founded on an opinion, that they who make them, fhall be 
obliged at the day of judgment to find fouls for them ; and, 
that in defect hereof they fhall be damned, But this portrait 
which they carry is that of Hali, Mahomet’s fon-in-law, to 
whofe party the Africans all retain; who ordered that his ef 
figy fhould be expreffed on their Flags and ftandards, believing 
himfelf fo formidable to the Chriftians, that the bare fight of 
his image would carry undoubted victory over them. Leun 
clavius. 

FLAG is more particularly ufed at fea, for the colours, antients, 
ftandards, €'c. bore on the top of the mafts of veffels, to 
notify the quality of the perfon who commands the fhip, of 
what nation it is, and whether it be equipped for war, ‘or 
trade, 

The admiral, or commander in chief, carries his Flag on the 
main-top, or top of the main-matt. 

The vice-admiral carries his on the fore-top; and the rear- 
admiral his on the mizzen top, or top of the mizzen-mait. 
The commanders of fquadrons bear their Flag on the miz- 
zen-maft, when in the body of a fleet: and on the main-maft, 
when they command a party. It fhould be cleft two thirds of 

4 its height, and terminate in a point. 

4 The Flags bore on the mizzen, are particularly called Gal- 


y Tants. See Mast, &ec. 

t i \ q The Flag of the French nation is blue, charged with a white 
\ va | crofs, and the arms of France. 

. } : Befide the national Flag, merchant-fhips frequently bear 


leffer Flags, on the mizzen-maft, with the arms of the city, 
where the mafter ordinarily refides; and on the fore-maft with 
| the arms of the place, where the perfon who freights them 
' i lives. 

: To hang out the white Fuac, is to afk quarter: or, it fhews, 
when a veffel is arrived on a coaft, that it has no hoftile inten- 
tion, but comes to trade, or the like.--~The red Flag is a fignal 
| } of defiance and battle. 

To lower, or firike the FLaa, is to pull it down, or take it in, 
' | out of refpect or fubmiffion, when a weaker party meets a more 
powerful one. 

By an ordinance of Philip II. king of Spain, 1565. the cap- 
tains are peremptorily commanded to perifh, rather than lower 
their royal Flag, when once hung out. 

' The way of leading vanquifhed fhips in triumph, is to tie the 
Flags to the fhrowds, or the gallery in the hind-part of the 
H fhip, and let them hang down towards the water : and to tow 
{ the veffels by the ftern. It was thus the Romans ufed thofe 
\ of Carthage, as Livy relates. 

i Fiac-Orricers, thofe who command the feveral. fquadrons 
of a fleet: as, admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals, 
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The Flag-officers in our fea-pay are the admiral 
and rear-admiral, of the white, red, and blue. 
FLaG-Suip, a thip commanded by a general, or Flag-officer 

who has a right to carry a Flag; in contra-ditti i : 
: 4 eS inction to the 
econdary veffels, under the command thereof, 
FLaG-Staves, are ftives fet on the heads of th 
matts, ferving to let fly, and unfurl the Fag. 
FLAGs, in falconry, are the feathers in a hawk’s win 
Principal ones. 
FLAGE LLA NTES, a fect of hereticks, who chatt 
difeiplined themfelves with whips, in publick. 
The feét of the Flagellantes had _its rife at Perufa, in the year 
1260. Its author was one Rainier, a hermir. It was in all 
probability no more than the effect of an indilcreet zea] an 
great number of perfons of all ages made proceffions. x 
ing two by two, with their fhoulders bare, which the : 
ped, till the blood ran down, in order to obtain mercy from 
God, and appeale his indignation againft the wickedne& of 
the age. They were then called the devout; and } 


fe vice-admiral, 


€ top-gallant 
iz, near the 


ifed and 


walk. 
Y whip- 


. havi 
eftablifhed a fuperior, he was called the general of the pre 
tion, ¥ 
Women did not appear in thefe publick affemblies : though 
2 5 


they practifed the fame feverities: 
in their own houfes. 
In the middle of the fourteenth century, the fe& of the Fv. 
gellantes was reftored, on occafion of a great mortality - Sid 
{pread irfelf into all parts of Europe. eel 
The bithops and magiftrates at length found it neceffary to 
put a ftop to their excels. The writers and preachers difputed 
againft it; but the Plagellantes remained unfhaken Boca 
all they could fay: fo that of a number of perhaps maocene 
well-meaning zealots, pride, obftinacy, and {chifm converted 
them into a dangerous fect. They held, that the blood the 
thus {pilt, was mixed with that of Jefus Chrift; and that ys 
Eiegeevon of twenty-four days they gained the pardon of all 
Clement VI. forbad all publick Flagellations. And Gerfon 
wrote an exprefs treatife againft publick Flagellations, 
FLAGELLATION, whipping, a voluntary difcipline, or 
penance, frequently practifed by the antient penitents. sec 
DiscrPLine. 
The parliament of Paris prohibited all 
4 by an arret of 1601. See FLaGELLANTEs. 
LAGELLATION, is a term more peculiarly appropria ¢ 
the fufferings of Jefus Chrift, sae Seen hn aie 
wy Jews. —From the Latin fiagellum, a fcourge, vor 
We fay, e painting te the Flagellation; or fimply, a Flagella- 
tion, to denote a picture, or prin prefenting this torme! 
infliéted on the eAiotr of hewn elaine statopiment 
In this fenfe we fay, the FYagellation of fuch a painter, €c 
FLAGEO LET, or FLajoLer, a kind of tele ia oF a 
mufical inftrament of the flute kind, ufed chiefly by thepherds 
and country people. 
It is ufually made of box, or fome other hard wood 3 fometimes 
of ivory. It has fix holes, or ftops, befide that at bottom, the 
mouth-piece, and that behind the neck. f 
FLALL, fee the article THrasuine. 
FLAMBEAU, or Fiampoy, a luminary, made of feveral 
thick ks, covered over with wax; ferving to burn a- 
nights in the ftreets; as alfo at funeral Proceffions, illumi- 
nations, Sc. ; 
Flambeaux differ from links, torches, and tapers. 
TorcH. 
They are made fquare; fometimes of white wax, and fome- 
times of yellow. They ufually confift of four wicks, or 
branches, near an inch thick, and about three foot lone 
made of a fort of coarfe hempen yarn, half cwifted. ne 
They are made with the ladle, much as torches, or tapers are; 
viz. by firft pouring the melted wax on the top of the feveral 
fufpended wicks, and letting it run down to the bottom: 
this they repeat twice, ‘After each wick has thus got its fe- 
veral cover_ of wax, they lay them to dry ; then roll them on 
atable, and fo join four of them together, by foldering them 
wich a red-hot iron. 
When joined, they pour on more wax, till the Flamboy is 
brought to the fize required; which is ufually from a pound 
and half, to three pounds. 
The laft thing is to finifh their form, or out-fide, which they 
do with a kind of polifhing inftrument of wood, by running 
it along all the angles, formed by the union of the branches. 
The Flambeaux of the antients were different from ours. 
They were made of woods, dried in furnaces, or otherwife. 
They ufed divers kinds of wood for this purpofe: the moft 
ufual was pine. Pliny fays, that in his time they frequently 
alfo burnt oak, elm, and hazle. In the feventh book of the 
4nd, mention is made of a Flambeau of pine: and Servius 
on that paflage remarks, that they alfo made them of the core 
nel tree, 


but it was in Private, and 


Publick Flagellations, 


See 


FLAME, 


FLA 

FLAME, the brighteft and fubtileft part of fire, afcending above 
the fewel in a pyramidal, or conical figure. | 
Flame feems to be the fmoke, i. ¢. the fumes, or volatile parts 
of the fewel, greatly rarefied, and at laft kindled, or heated 
red hot. By this great ratefaétion, the matter becomes fo 
light, as to be raifed with great velocity, in the air: and by 
the preflure of the incumbent atmofpherical fluid, it is kept 
for fome time together; the air forming a fort of arch, or 
fphere around it, that prevents its immediate diffufion and 
diffpation, and by its contiguity and fixation fuftains and 
feeds the fire of the Flame: the aqueous and earthy parts 
of the fume being naturally incapable of being ignited, are 
only rarefied, and fo impelled upwardsin a dufky cloud without 
framing. 

Flame is defined by Sir I. Newton, in his little piece De 
Acido, to be fumus candens, red-hot {moke. The fame au- 
thor argues, Is not Flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation 
heated red-hot, that is, fo hot as to fhine? For bodies do 
not flame without emitting a copious fume; and this fume 
burns in the Flame. The ignis fatuus is a vapour fhining 
without heat; and is there not the fame difference between 
this vapour, and Flame, as between rotten wood fhining 
without heat; and burning coals of fire?. In diftilling hot 
fpirits, if the head oj the ftill be taken off, the vapeur which 
afcends, will take fire at the Flame of a candle, and turn in- 
to Flame. Some bodies, heated by motion or jermenta 
tion, if the heat grow intenfe, fume CO} ioufly ; and if the 
heat be great enough, the fumes will fhine, and become 
Flame. Metals in jufion do not fiame, for want of a copi- 
cus fume, All flaming bedies, as oil, tal ow, Wax, wood, 
foflil coal, pitch, fulphur, &c. by burning, wafte in fmoke, 
which at firft is lucid; but at a little diftance from the bo- 
dy, ceafes to be fo, and only continues hot. When the 
Flame is put out, the fmoke is thick, and frequently fmells 
ftrongly ; but in the Flame it lofes its fmell, and according 
to the nature of the fewel, the Flame is of divers colours. 
That of fulpbur, ¢. gr. is blue; that of copper opened with 
fublimate, green; that of tallow, yellow; of camphire, 
white, &c. We find that when gunpowder takes fire, it 
goes off in a flaming {moke. The manner we conceive to 
be this: the charcoal and fulphur eafily' take fire, and fet 
fire to the nitre ; by which the fpirit of the nitre being ra- 
refied into vapour, rufhes out, like the vapour of water out 
of an zolipile. Then the acid {pirit of the fulphur enter- 
ing violently into the fixed body of the nitre, fets loofe the 
Spirit of the nitre, and excites a greater fermentation, where- 
by the heat is increafed, and the fixed body of the nitre rarefied 
into fume; and thus is a vehement explofion effeted. The 
flame of gunpowder arifes from a violent action, whereby 
the mixt being quickly and vehemently heated, is rarefied 
and converted into fume and vapour: Which vapour by the 
violence of the aétion becoming fo hot as to thine, appears in 
the form of Flame. Newt. Uptics, p- 318. 

Tt is a remarkable phenomenon of the flame of a candle, torch, 
or the like, that in the dark it appears bigger at a diftance than 
near at hand. The reafon is, that at a diftance, e. gr. of fix 
feet, the eye can readily diftinguifh between the Flame, and 
the contiguous air illuminated by it; and fees precifely where 
the Flame terminates: But at the diftance, e, gr. of thirty 
foot, though the angle fubtended by the Flame, be much 
fmaller than before ; yet the eye not being able to diftinguith 
the precife bound of the Flame, takes part of the fphere of 
air illuminated by it, for the Flame itfelf, 

We have feveral inftances of aétual Flame being produced 
by the mixture of two cold liquors. Dr, Slare gives us a lift 
of the oils which burft into F/ame upon mixing them with 
compound fpirit of nitre: fuch are thofe of Carroways, cloves, 
faffatras, guaiacum, box, camphire, pepper, hartfhorn, blood, 
Ge. Phil. Tranfaé?. N° 213. See Supplement, article Spyr1- 
tus Nitri. 

Vital Fuame, FLAMMA or FLAMMULA vitalis, a fine, 
warm, igneous fubftance, fuppofed by many both of the an- 
tients and moderns, to refide in the hearts of animals, as 
neceflary to life or rather, as that which conftitutes life 
itfelf. 

To the prefervation of this Flame, they fuppofe air as neceflary, 
asit is to the confervation of common Flame; and hence 
they afcribe the neceffity of refpiration to animal life. 

Mr. Boyle, by experiments in an exhaufted receiver, found that 
the vital Flame of animals, if life may be fo called, furvives 
or outlafts the Flame of fpirit of wine, or of a wax or tal- 
low candle, &c. Some animals would remain alive and well 
in yacuo, for three or four minutes, whereas no common Flame 
would Jaft there one minute. The light of glow-worms he 
found would prefently be deftroyed by exhaufting the, air ; 
and retrieved again upon its re-admiffion. 

Dr. Quincy could find nothing more in the notion of vital Plame, 
than the natural warmth, which is the effec of a circulating 
blood ; and which is always as its velocity. 

FLAMEN, among the antient Romans, was a prieft, or mi- 
nifter of facrifice, 


FLA 
There were as many kinds of Flamens at Rome, as there 
were Gods who had priefts and facrifices offered them, 
Numa, at firft, only inftituted three: One for Jupiter, 
called Flamen dialis ; another for Mars, called Flamen may tialis 
and a third for Romulus or Quirinus, called Flamen Gui inalis. 
In after-times twelve more were added; which 
number of 2Yamens fifteen, 
The three firft were taken from among the patricians, and 
were held of a rank and diftin@tion fuperior to the reft. They 
were called greater Flamens, Flamines ma res; in contra- 
diftinGtion to the other twelve, who were chofe from among 
the plebeians, and were therefore called leffer Flamens, Flami- 
nes minores. The Flamen dialis, or of Jupiter, was the firft in- 
ftituted, and held in the greateft repute. He bore a peculiar or- 
nament on his head, called Albugalerus, which was made of the 
fkin of a white vidtim, facrificed to Jupiter. 
The cap wore by the reft, was called Flamma, or Apex. 
Tt was made of a theep’s fkin, with the wool on: To 
which was faftened a little branch of an olive tree. That of the 
Flamen of Jupiter ended in a point called Tutulus. Tt was 
tied under the chin with ftrings. But in the fummer time it 
was only a woollen thread tied round the head ; it being prohi- 
bited them ever to appear quite bare-headed. And hence, ac- 
cording to Feftus, came their denomination of Llamen, viz 
from Filamen, of Jilum, thread. 
Though the Flemens bore one common appellation; yet did 
not they conftitute any company or college. Each god had 
his feveral facrifices, feafts, and ceremonies a-part: Nor had 
one Plamen any relation to another ; only they were all fubor- 
dinate to the pontifex maximus. Aulus Gellius affures us, that 
they were created by the people in the comitia curiata: but 
the pontifex maximus afterwards confecrated them. Their 
priefthood, called Fiamina ws, was perpetu.l; though on fome 
occafions they might be depofed. 
The names of the feveral Flomens are as follow The three 
great Flamens, as already obferved, were the Flamen dialis 5 
flamen martialis, and Flamen quirinalis. The twelve lefler 
were, the Flamen carmentalis, or prieft of the goddefS Car- 
menta: Flamen falacer, or prieft of the god Falacer 3 a name, 
whofe origin, Varro obferves, is not known: Plamen poralis, 
or of the goddefs Flora: Flamen Surinalis, whole etymology 
is not known: Flamen levinalis + Flamen lucularis « Flamen 
palatualis, whom fome moderns will have to be the prieft of 
the goddefs that prefided over the palatium ; though Varro 
owns himfelf at a lofS for its original: Flamen pomonalis, or 
of Pomona, goddefS of fruits: Flamen virbialis, or of the god 
Virbius, whom fome take for the fame with Hippolytus: 
Flamin vulcanalis, or of Vulcan; and Flamen volturnalis, or of 
the god Volturnus, 
They had alfo their Flaming or Flaminice, who were wives of 
the Flamens, or the prieftefles of the deities. In an antient 
marble, quoted by Gruter, p. ceccLix. n. 9. the word Flami- 
na is ufed for prieftefs: And in the fame author, p. ccevrir. 
n. 3. the prieftefs of the goddef Feronia is called FLAM FE- 
RON. that is, Flamina, or Flaminica Feronia. 
The Flamina, bore the fame ornament on her head with the 
Flamen. She had alfo the fame furname of office with her huf- 
band; as Flamina dialis, martialis, 8c. 


made the 


FLAMMULA, or Framuzt A, under the eaftern empire, was 


a kind of flag, terminating ima point fomewhat like a flame, 
ferving as a mark, or badge, to diftinguith the foldiers of the fe- 
veral companies, battalions, regiments, &c. 
Tn Greek it was called Prcpovrav: It was fometimes placed 
on the cafk; fometimes on the cuiraf’, and fometimes at the 
end or tip of the pike, &c. 
The emperor Maurice ordered, that the Flammule of each divi- 
fion fhould be of a particular colour, to diftinguifh them from the 
other battalions, or brigades : Propovrce éxasys Horwas idiox cow 
eva. ‘ 
They ufed to lay afide the Flammula before an engagement, left 
it fhould prove an incumbrance. ‘The cavalry had alfo Flammu- 
/z on their horfes, to diftinguith the troops they belonged to. 
FLANCH, Fra NQUE, or FLasque, an ordinary in herald- 
ry, formed by an arched line, which begins at the corners of the 
chief, and ends in the bafe of the efcutcheon.— 
He beareth ermin two Flanches vert. See Tab, Herald. fig. 25. 
Flanches are always born by cairs. 
Leigh makes Flanque and Flafe two diftin& bearings, whereof 
the former is more bent in than the latter; but Gibbon judi- 
cioufly makes them but one, which he calls Flangue, 
FLANEL, or FLawnnet, a kind of flight, loofe, woollen ftuff, 
not quilted, but very warm; compofed of a woof, and warp, 
and wove on a loom, with two treddles, after the manner of 
bays, &c. See Bays. 
FLANK, or Fiance, in the manage, is applied to the fides of 
a horfe’s buttocks, &'c. 
In a ftriét fenfe, the Flanks of a horfe are the extremes of the 
belly, where the ribs are wanting, and are below the loins. 
The Flanks of a horfe fhould be full; and at the top of each 
a feather. The diftance between the laft rib, and haunch 
bone, which. is properly the Flank, fhould be fhort; which 
I they 
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they term well coupled : Such horfes being moft hardy, and fit 

to endure labour. 

A horfe is {aid to have no Flank, if the laft of the fhort ribs be 

at a confiderable diftance from the haunch-bone ; as alfo when 

his ribs are too much ftreightened in their compals. E 
FLANx, in war, is ufed by way of analogy, for the fide of a 

attalion, army, &e. in contra-diftin@tion to the Front and 

Rear. 

To attack the enemy in Flank, is to difcover, and fire upon them 

on one fide. 

The enemy took us-in Flank: the Flank of the infantry muft 

be covered with the wings of the cavalry. : 

FLank, in fortification, is a line, drawn from the extremity of 
the face, towards the infide of the work,—Such is the line BA, 
tab. fortification, fig. 1. : ‘ 

Or, Flank is that part of the baftion, which reaches from the 
curtin to the face, and defends the oppofite face, the Flank, 
and the curtin. 

Oblique, or fecond FLANK, is that part of the curtin, EI, in- 
tercepted, between the greater line of defence, EC, andthe 
leffer, IC: and from which they can fee to fcour the face of 
the oppofite baftion. 

Low, covered, or retired FLANK, is the platform of the cafe- 
mate, which lies hid in the baftion ; otherwife called the orillon. 
See ORILLON. 

Fianx Fitchant is that from whence a cannon playing, fireth its 
bullets direétly in the face of the oppofite baftion. 

LANK Razant is the point, from whence the line of defence be- 
gins, from the conjunction of which with the curtin, the fhot 
only rafeth the face of the next baftion ; which happens when 
the face cannot be difcovered but from the Flank alone. 

Simple Fans, are lines, going from the angle of the fhoulder, 
to/the curtin; whofe chief office is for defence of the moat, 
and place. 

FLANKED, FLanque, isufed by the French heralds, to exprefs 

our party per faltcer ; that is, when the field is divided into 
four parts, after the manner of an X. 
Though Colombiere ufes the term in another fenfe, which ap- 
pears more natural, wz. for the taking of flanches, or round- 
ing fections out of the fides of the efcutcheons ; the firft from 
the angles of it, the latter in ftraight lines, forming an angle at 
the fefs, without making any falteer. 

Frankep Angle, in fortification, is the angle formed by the 
two faces of the baftion, and which of courfe forms the point 
of the baftion. 

FLANKED Tenaille, called alfo Tenaille. See TENAILLE. 

FLANKING, in the general, is the act of difcovering, and 
firing upon, the fide of a place, body, battalion, &c. 

To flank a place, is to difpofe a baftion, or other work in fuch 

manner, as that there fhall be no part of the place, but what 

may be played on, both in front, and rear. 

Thus we fay to flank a wall with towers. This baftion is flanked 

by the oppofite flank, and a half-moon, ‘This horn-work is 

flanked by the curtin. 

Any fortification that has no defence but juft right forwards 

is faulty : and to render it complete, one part ought to be made 
the other. Hence the curtin is always the ftrongeft 
part of any place, becaufe it is flanked at each end. 

Battalions alfo are faid to be flanked by the wings of the ca- 

i valry.—A houfe is fometimes faid to be flanked with two pa- 

} | villions, or two galleries ; meaning it has a gallery, &c. on each 

Med iy and fide. 4 
( fi FLanxine line, of Defence, fee Rasant, and Line of 

i 
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Defence. 
; / FLASK, Frasque, a bearing, more properly called Planch, 
J aa or Flangue. See FLANCH. 
i FLATS, in mufick, a kind of additional or half notes, con- 
} trived, together with Sharps, to remedy the defects of mufical 
| inftruments. 
' The natural feale of mufick being limited to fixed founds, and 
: adjufted to an inftrument, the inftrument will be found defeétive 
i P in feveral points: As particularly, in that we can only proceed 
iq from any note, by one particular order of degrees; that for 
{ this reafon we cannot find any interval required from any note, 
; or letter upwards and downwards ; and that a feng may be fo 
1 contrived, as that if it be begun by any particular note or let- 
} ! ter, all the intervals or other notes, {hall be juftly found on the 
inftrument, or in the fixed feries; yet were the fong begun 
' with any other note, we could not proceed. 
To remove, or fupply this defect, muficians have tecourfe to 
a feale proceeding by twelve degrees, that is thirteen notes, 
1 including the extremes, to an oftave 5 ‘which makes the in- 
/ ftruments fo perfect, that there is but little to complain of. 
This, therefore, is the prefent fyftem or feale for inftru- 
{ ments, viz. betwixt the extremes of every tone of the natural 
feale is put a note, which divides it into two unequal parts, 
1 called Semi-tenes; and the whole may be called the /enitonic 
Scale, containing twelve Semi-tones betwixt thirteen notes, in 
the compafs of the oétave. : 
Now, to preferve the diatonic feries diftin&, thefe inferted 
! notes either take the name of the natural note next below, 
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FLATTER, orFrarvrener, 
FLATTING, or FLATTENING, 
FLAX, or Line, Linum, a plant with a flender ‘hollow ftems 


FLEA, in natural hiftory.—The generation of thi 


FLEA-BITT 


FLEDWITE, or Fricur-wi 
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with a chara&ter called a Sharp; or they take the name of the 
natural note next above, with amark called a Fiat. Thus D 
Flat fignifies a Semi-tone below the D natural. And it is indif- 
ferent inthe main, whether the inferted note be accounted as 
a Flat, or a Sharp. 

This femironic feries or {eale is very exaétly reprefented by the 
keys of a fpinnet : The foremoft range of keys being the natu~ 
ral notes; and keys behind, the artificial notes, or the Plats 
and fharps. 


FLATULENT, fomething that ‘has a relation to Flaius’s, or 


blafts of wind. 
Peas, and moft kinds of pulfe, onions, &'c. are flatulent foods. 


FLATUS, or Frarvucency; ‘wind gathered in the bowels, 


or other cavity of the body, by means of indigeftion, Se. . It 
is difcufled by warm aromatics, which rarefy it enough to break 
away wherever a vent can be found. 


3 fee CoIninc. 


ufually about three foot high; whofe bark confifts of fibres, or 
threads, much like thofe of hemp ; which being drefled and worked 
in due manner, makes that noble commodity, linen-cloth. 

Flax thrives beft in a foil that has long Jain fallow. To bear 
Flax, it muft be well plowed, laid flat and even, and the feed 
fown thick, in a warm feafon, about the middle of March, or 
beginning of April. The beft feed is that brought from the 
Eaft ; which, though dear, repays the charges with abundance. 
One fowing of flax will produce two or three crops, before 
it need be renewed. 
Flax pulled up in the bloom, proves whiter and ftronger, than 
if left ftanding till the feed is ripe ; but then the feed is loft. 

For the preparations Fax muft undergo, ‘to fit it for fpinning, 
as pulling, drying, and fwingling, fee Hemp. 

The feed of Flax, called Linfeed, has feveral confiderable pro- 
perties. It enters the compofition of divers medicines, and 
yields an oil by expreffion, which has moft of the properties 
of nut-oil ; and which is frequently ufed, im defect thereof, in 
painting, to burn in lamps, ce. “That drawn cold, is alfo re~ 
puted good in divers difeafes. 


amiliar ver- 
min affords fomething very curious, firft difcovered by Sig. 
Diacinto Ceftone. 

Fleas bring forth eggs, or nits, which they depofit on animals 
that afford them a proper food: Thefe eggs being very round 
and fmooth, ufually flip ftreight down; unlefs detained by the 
piles, or other inequalities of the clothes, hairs, 
Of thefe eggs are hatched white worms, of a fhining pearl co- 
lout, which feed on the feurfy fub{tance of the cuticle, the 
downy matter gathered in the piles of clothes, or other the like 
fubftances. ‘ 
In a fortnight they come to a tolerable fize, and are very lively 
and aétive ; and if at any time difturbed, they fuddenly roll 
hemfelves into a kind of ball. 

Soon after this they come to creep, after the manner of filk- 
worms, with a very fwift motion. When arrived at their fize, 
hey hide themfelyes as much as poffible, and fpin a filken 
thread out of their mouth, wherewith they form themfelves a 
fmall round bag or cafe, white within, as paper, but without 
always dirty, and fouled with duft. 

Here, after a fortnight’s reft, the animalcule burfts out, trans- 
formed into a perfeét Fiza; leaving its exuvise in the bag. 
While it remains in the bag, it is milk white ; till the fecond 
day before its eruption, when it becomes culoured, grows 
hard, and gets ftrength ; fo that upon its firft delivery, it fprings 
nimbly away. Philofoph. Tranfact. N° 249. 

N Colour of a horfe is white {potted all over with 
ark reddifh fpots. 


co 


FLEAM, a {mall inftrument of pure fteel, compofed of two or 


three moveable lancets for bleeding a horfe or the like. 

5 in our jent laws, a 
ifcharge or freedom fram amercements, when one, having 
been an outlawed fugitive, comes to the peace of our lord the 
king, on his own accord, or with licence. Raftal. 

Others rather take it to denote a mulét, or fine, fet upon a 
fugitive to be reftored to the king’s peace. 


FLEECE, the covering of wool fhorn off the bodies of theep. 
The golden Fieece is famous among the antient writers. It 


was this that the Argonauts, under the command of Jafon, 
went in parfuit of to Colchis, a province of Afia, now called 
Mingrelia. 

The myftery of the golden Fleece is varioufly explained, —either 
of the profit of the wool trade of Colchis ; or of the gold that 
they commonly gathered there-with fleeces, in the rivers, Ar- 
buth. Dif p. 224. See ARGonaAUTS 


Order of the golden ¥Fuzrce. See Gorpen Frrece. 
FLEET, a number of veflels, going in company, whether on 2 


defign of war, or commerce. 

In times of peace, merchant-fhips go in F/eets, for their 
mutual aid and affiftance: In times of war, befides this fecu- 
rity, they likewife procure convoys of men of war; emher 
to efcort them to the places whither they are bound, or only 


a part 


FLE 


they are judged out of danger of privateers, &c. 

The Spanith Flect fent againft England, by Philip I. confifted 
of a thoufand veffels. In the Eaft there have been Fiecés feen 
of three thoufand veffels. 

Merchant Fleets generally take their denomination from the 
place they are bound to; as the Turkey Fleet, Ealt-India 
Fleet, Fe. 

The Spaniards call fimply the Fleet, or Flota, a certain number 
of veffels, belonging partly to the king, and partly to 
merchants, fent every year to Vera Crux, a port of New 
Spain. 

The Filota confifts of the captain, admiral, and patach or pin- 
nace, which go on the king’s account; and about fixteen 
thips, from four hundred to a thoufand tuns, belonging to par- 
ticular perfons. They are all fo heavy laden, both going and 
coming, that they have much ado to defend themfelves when 
attacked. The Fleet puts out from Cadix about the month 
of Auguft, and makes it eighteen or twenty months before its 


return, 
The Fleet fent annually from the fame port to Petu, they call 
the Galleons. See GALLEON. 


When the two Fleets put out together, they go in ¢ompany as 
far as the Antilles, where they feparate; the Galleons for Car- 
thagena, and Porto-Bello ; and the Flta for Vera Crux: At 
their return they join at the Havanna. 

Of the two Fleets the Galleons are the moft richly laden ; not 
but the cargo of the Zta is alfo very confiderable. 

FLEET is alfo a famous prifon in London, thus called from the 
river Fleet, on the border whereof it ftands. ts 
To this prifon perfons are ufually committed for contempt of 
the king and his laws ; or upon abfolute command of the king, 
or fome of his courts, particularly that of chancery ; and laftly, 
tor debt. 

FLEGM, FLecmaric, Fregmacocus, &c. 
PHLEGMATIC, (ec, 

FLEMISH, or the Fremisu tongue, is that which we other- 

wile call Low Dutch, to diftinguifh it from the German, 
whereof it is a corruption, and a kind of dialect. 
The Flemi/h is the language ufed throughout all the provinces 
of the Netherlands. _ It differs confiderably from the Walloon ; 
which is a corrupt French, 
There are feveral Flemifh tranflations of the Bible. 
1618. it was decreed by the fynod of Dort, 
verfion fhould be made of the whole Scriptures ; by reafon the 
old tranflation, which had been taken from that of Luther, was 
full of faults. Accordingly, feveral perfons, learned in the Greek 
and Hebrew languages, undertook the work; swhich was 
publithed with notes in 1637. This Bible is highly valued by 
the Reformed in Holland, &c. though M. Simon cenfures it 
as being far from the perfection of a juft tranflation. 

Fiemisu Bricks, a neat, ftrong kind of bricks, 
colour, brought from Flanders, 
Brick. 


FLESH, Care, in anatomy, a fimilar, fibrous part of an ani- 
mal body, foft and bloody ; being that whereof moft of the 
other parts are compofed, and whereby they are connected to- 
gether. 
fief is properly underftood of fuch parts of the body where the 
blood-veflels are fo fmall, as only to retain blood enough to pre- 
ferve their colour red. 

The antients accounted five different kinds of Al:/p = the firt: 
mufcular, fibrous, or fiftular; as the fubftance of the heart, 
and other mufcles. The fecond, parenchymous, as that of 
the lungs, liver, and fpleen. The third vifcerous, as the Fle/h 
of the ftomach and inteftines. ‘The fourth glandulous, as that 
of the breafts, pancreas, tonfils, 6c. And the fifth Spurious, | 
as that of the gums, glans of the penis, the lips, &c. 

| 

t 


See PHLEGM, 


In the year 
that a new Hemi/h 


of a yellowifh 
and much ufed for paving. See 


The moderns only admit of one kind of File, viz. the mufcular, 
confifting of little tubes and veflels with blood therein; fo that 
Jiefhy and mufcular parts of the body with them are the fame 
thing, 
Sometimes, however, they apply the term to the glands; which 
they call, by way of diftinétion, glandulous Flefh. 
As to the parenchyma’s, they are now found to be quite other 
things than the antients imagined. ‘The lungs are only an af- 
femblage of membranous veficles, inflated with air. The liver 
a collection of glands, wherein the bile is feparated. T 
a heap of veficles, full of blood 
liver, a mafS of glands, for feparating of the urine. 

Fresu is alfo ufed in theology, in Speaking of the myfterics of 
the incarnation and eucharitt. 
The word was made Fle/b, verbum caro fatium ef, 
CARNATION. 
The Romanifts hold, that the bread in the facra: 
fuyger is turned into the real Fle/b of Jefus 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION 
The eae of the Fie/h is an article of faith, 

Vou. I, 


he fpleen, 
And the kidneys, like the 


Sce In- 


ment of the 


Chrift, 


Sce 


4 part of the way, to acertain point or latitude, beyond Which 
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The Anthropophagi; or Cannibals, are fa 
Flehh. 

Fungous Fresu. See tlié article Fungus. 

Fresu is fometimes alfo ufed by botanitts, for the foft pulpy 
fubftance of any fruit, inclofed between the outer rind or {ki 
and the feeds, or ftone: or for that part of a root, fruit, Ge 
fit to be eaten, 

Fiesu-Colour. Sce the article CARNATION. 

FLEUR-DE-LISEE, FLEURETTEE, FLEURONNEE, and 
Fievury, in heraldry, See Frory. 

FLEXIBLE, in phyfics, is applied t6 bodies that are 
of being bent, or chang: 
tion. ; 
Trees that grow near waters, as the willow, poplar, &c. are 
more fiexible than others. The fibres being finer and more 
Jiexible in women than in men, they have generally a greater 
degree of delicacy of thought and imagination. A flexible voice 
fucceeds beft in mufic. 

A body is not capable of being inflected or bent, unlefs the- 
whole thereof be at reft. In bending a body, it conftitutes, 
as it were, two levers; and the point it is to be bent in, is a 
fulcrum : hence, asa moving power, the further it is from the 
fulcrum, the greater is its force ; the longer the flexible body 
is, the eafier it is bent. 

FLEXION, in anatomy, &¥c. is applied to the motion of an 
arm, or other member, whereby it is bent. 

The arm has a motion of Flexion, and another of exten- 
fion. 

The motion of Flexion is, when the radius and humerus ap= 
proach each other, and form an angle at the elbow. 

FLexion, or Frexure of Curves. See Point 
Flexion. 

FLEXOR, in anatomy, a name given to feveral mufcles, in 
refpeét of their action, wiz. the bending of the members, or 

. joints, in oppofition- to the extenfors, which open or itretch 
them, 

FLexor Capitis, isa mufele of the head, called alfo Reus ma- 
jer anticus. See Recrus major, &c. 

FLexor Carpi radialis, called alfo Radicus internus, rifes from 
the inner protuberznce of the humerus ;_ and running along 
the radius, is inferted into the upper part of the bone of the 
metacarpus, which is joined with the fore-finger. 

Firexor Carpi ulnarisy called alfo Cubiteus internus, 
tendinous from the inner protuberance of the humerus, 
per part of the ulna, upon which it runs along, till pafling under 
the ligamentum annulare, it is inferted by a thort {trong tendon 
into the fourth bone of the firft row of the Carpus. See Zab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 24, 

Both thefe mufcles bend the wrift, 

Frexor Pollicis pedis brevis, atifes from the middle of the cu- 
neiform bone. It is fhort, thick, and flethy, feemingly two, 
and running over the termination of the peronzus, has a 
double infertion into the offa fefamoidea. 

FLExor Pollicis pedis longus ; this is a mufele of the toe. It is 
derived from the back part of the fibula, with a double order 
of fibres, and runs tendinous under the inner ankle; and 
through the channel in the inner part of the bone of the heel, 


to its infertion at the extremity of the great toe, on the under 
fide. 


FLExoR primi internedti dig 
pedis. 

Frexor fecundi internedit digitorum manus. See PERFORATUS 
Manus. 

FLEXOR tertii internodii digitorum manus. 
manus, 

FLEexor tertii internodii digitorum pedis. 
dis. 

FLEXORES primi internedii digitorum manus, are mufcles of the 

ers, Called alfo lumbricales manus. See Lumsrica- 


id to feed upon human 


> 


capable 
ed from their natural forin and direc- 


of contrary 


arifes 
and up- 


itorum pedis. See Lumericares 


See PerFoRans 


See Perrorans pe- 


Frexores pollicis manus, are two mufcles ferving to bend the 

thumb. 
The firft, called Flexor tertii fs rnodii, Fc. arife 
ternal protuberance of the humer 
different orders of fibres, and Pp g 
annulare, is inferted into the third bone 
cond, called Flexor fecund? i 
of the carpus, and annular 
fe 

By 
pedis. 

FLIE, or Fry, that pa 
the thisty two wir 
faftened underneath. 

FLIGHT, the a@ of a bird in 
tion, &c. thereof, 
The feathers of birds 
eafe and conye tency of 
Almoft every kind of bir 


s from the in= 


f the thumb.—T 
ifes from the bones 
inferted into the 


cond bone of the thiimb. 
RES ecundi internedii digitorum pedis, See PRRFORATUS 
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eagle’s Flight is the higheft: the Flight of the {parrow hawk and 
vultur are noble, and are fit for high enterprife and combat. The 
Flight 0} fome birds is low, weak, tranfient, and, as they call 
it, terra a terra: the Flight of the partridge and pheafant is 
but of fhort continuance : that of the dove is laboured : that 
of the fparrow, undulatory, Gc. ‘ 
The augtrs pretended to foretel future events from the Fligh 
ot birds. 

Frrou7r.—In melting the lead-oar in the works at Mendip, there 
is a fubftance which flies away in the fmoke, which they call the 
Flight. 
They find it fweetifh upon their lips, if their faces happen to be 
in the way of the fmoke, which they avoid all they can. This, 
falling on the eral, kills cattle that feed thereon : and being 
gathered and carried home, kills rats and mice in their houfes : 
That which falls on the fand, they gather and melt upon a flag- 
hearth, into fhot and fheet-lead. 

Capons Fuicur, infome cuftoms, is a compafs of ground, fuch 
as a capon might fy over, due to the eldeft born of feveral 
brothers, in making partition of the father’s effects with them, 
when there is no principal manor in a lordfhip. It is ufually 
eftimated by a bow-fhot. 

Fiicut of a Stair-cafe. See the article Srarr-case. 

FricHT, in heraldry. See the article Vou. 

FLINT, Silex, a fmall, hard, livid, or black pebble ; chiefly 
ufed for yielding {parks of fire by collifion againft ftecl. 

The Indians, inftead of Flint and fteel, ufe two pieces of green 
wood, which they rub violently againft each other. In the Eaft, 
they ufe the wood candon; and in Peru, that called reyaca, for 
this purpofe. 

Flints are alfo one of the principal ingredients in the making 
of glafs. See Supplement, article SILEX. 

Fuint-Walls. See the article Warts. 

FLIP, a fort of failors drink, made of malt liquor, brandy, and 
fugar, mixed. 

FLOAT, orFreetr. See Frora, and Frorirya. 

Froar of a fifhing line, a cork, or quill, fwimming on the wa- 
ter, to difcover what becomes of the hook, whether any thing 
bites, &'c. See FisHinc- Peat. 

FLoarT alfo denotes a certain quantity of pieces of timber join- 
ed together with rafters a-thwart, thrown into a river, to be 
conveyed down the ftream ; and even fometimes to carry bur- 
dens down a river with the ftream. The invention of Floats 
is of great ufe ; it is faid to have been firft put in execution at 
Paris, in the year 1618. 

FLOATING-/efels. See the articles Boat, VEssELs, &c. 

FLoarine, in hufbandry, is the drowning or watering of mea- 
dows. 

FLOOD, a deluge, or inundation of waters. See DeLucs. 

Froop is alfo ufed in {peaking of the tides. See Tipe. 

When the water is at loweft, it is called Flocd ; when rifing, 
young, or old Flood; when at higheft, and beginning to fall, 
chb water. 

FLOOK, or Fruxe of an anchor. See ANcHoR. 

FLOOR, in building, the underfide of a room, or that part we 
walk on. : 
Floors are of divers forts ; fome of earth, fome of brick, others 
of ftone, others of boards, &e. 
Carpenters, by the word F/ocr, underftand as well the framed 
work of timber, as the boarding over it, 

For brick and fone FLoors, fee the article PAVEMENT. 

For boarded Fuoors, it is obfervable, that the carpenters never 
floor their rooms with boards, till the carcafs is fet up, and alfo 
inclofed with walls; left the weather fhould injure the Flooring 
Yet they generally rough plane their boards for the Flooring, 
before they begin any thing elfe about the building, that they 
may fet them by to dry and feafon ; which is done in the moft 
careful manner. 

Earthen ¥t.oors are commonly made of loame, and fometimes, 
efpecially to make malt on, of lime, and brook-fand, and gun- 
duft, or anvil duft from the forge. 

Ox-blood and fine clay, tempered together, Sir Hugh Plat fays, 
makes the fineft Floor in the world, 

Froor ofa Ship, ftri@ly taken, is only fo much of her bottom, 

as fhe refts on, when a-ground. 
Such fhips as have long, and withal broad Floors, lie on the 
ground with moft fecurity, and are not apt to feel, or tilt on 
one fide ; whereas others, which are narrow in the Floor, or, 
in the fea-phrafe, cranked by the ground, cannot be grounded 
without danger of being overturned, 

FLORALES Ludi, or Frorat Games, in antiquity, were 
games held in honour of Flora, the goddefs of flowers. 

‘They were celebrated with horrible debaucheries. The moft li- 
centious difcourfes were not enough ; but the courtifans were 
called together by the found of a trumpet, and made their ap- 
pearance naked, and entertained the people with abominable 
fhews and poftures : the comedians appeared after the fame 
manner on the ftage. Val. Maximus relates, that Cato being 
once prefent in the theatre on this occafion, the people were 
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Cato, apprized of the refervednefs and refpect he infpired them 
ithal, withdrew, that the people might not be ‘balked of 
accuftomed diverfion. 
There were divers other forts of fhews exhibited on this occa- 
fion ; and if we may believe Suetonius in Galba, c. vi. and 
Vopifcus in Carinus, thefe princes prefented elephants dancing 
on ropes, on thefe occafions. x 
The Ludi Florales, according to Pliny, lib. xviii, c. 29. were 
inftituted by order of an oracle of the Sybils, on the 28% of 
April; not in the year of Rome 1oxvi, as we commonly read 


it in the antient editions of that author; nor in 1 


: XIv. as F, 

Hardouin has correéted.it ; but, as Voffius reads it, in 51 3. 

They were chiefly held in. the night-time, in the Patrician- 

ftreet: fome will have it, there was a circus for the purpole, on 

the hill called Hortulorum. 

The goddefs Flora is by fome held to be the fame with the Chlo- 

ris of the Greeks. Others maintain, that this Flora was a fa- 
mous courtefan at Rome, who having enriched herfelf by pro- 
ftitution, made the people of Rome her heir, on condition that 
they fhould celebrate the anniverfary of her birth-day, by the 
games and feafts above-mentioned. Some time afterward, the 
fenate judging fuch a foundation unworthy the majefty of the 
Roman people, to ennoble the ceremony converted Flora into 
a goddefs, whom they fuppofed to prefide over flowers; and 
fo made it a piece of religion to render her propitious, that it 
might be well with their gardens, vineyards, é&c, 
This is the common account: but Voflius de dolol. lib. i. ©. 12. 
can by no means allow the goddefs Flora to have been the cour- 
tefan above-mentioned: he will rather have her a Sabine deity, 
and thinks her worfhip might have commenced under Romulus, 
His reafon is, that Varro, in his fourth book of the Latin tongue, 
ranks Flora among the deities, to whom Tatius, king oF the 
Sabines, offered up vows, before he joined battle with the Ro- 
mans. Add, that from another paflage in Varro it appears, 
that there were priefts of Flora, with facrifices, &c. as early 
as the times of Romulus and Numa. 

Fiorax Games. — There are alfo a kind of Floral Games ob- 
ferved at this day in France; firft inftituted in 1324. 

The defign and eftablifhment is owing to feven perfons of con- 

dition, lovers of poetry, who about All-faints-day, in 1323. 

fent a circular letter to all the provincial poets, called Trouba- 

dours, to meet at Thouloufe on May-day following, there to 

rehearfe their poems; promifing a prize of a violet of gold to 
the perfon whofe piece fhould be judged the beft. 

The capitouls found the defign fo good, that it was afterwards 

refolyed, at a council of the city, to continue it at the ci 

charge; which is ftill done in a manner that does honour to the 
place. 

In 1325. achancellor and fecretary of the new academy were 

chofe ; and the feven inftitutors took the quality of maintainers 

thereof. “Iwo other prizes were afterwards added to the vio- 
let, viz. an eglantine for the fecond prize, and a panfey for the 
third. It was alfo decreed, that the perfon who bore away the firfk 
prize, might demand to be made batchelor ; and that whoever 
bore away all three, fhould be created doétor in the Gay Science, 
that is, in poetry. 
There isa regifter of thefe games kept at Thouloufe, which 
gives this account of their origin ; though others give the thing 
another turn. It was an antient cuftom, they fay, for the poets 
of Provence, to meet yearly at Thouloufe, to confer together, 
rehearfe their verfes, and receive a prize allotted to the beft per- 
formance. ‘This held till about the year 1540. when a lady of 
quality left the beft part of her fortune, to eternize the cuftom, 
and bear the expence of prizes ; the number of which fhe increaf- 
ed, ordering an eglantine, a panfey, a violet, and a pink: the 
three firft a cubit high ; and worth fifteen piftoles a-piece. 
The ceremony begins on May-day, witha folemn mafs, mufic, 
&c. The corporation attend ; and poems are rehearfed every 
day: the third day a magnificent treat is given by the magiftracy, 
&c. and that day the prizes are adjudged. ‘The three prizes 
are the rewards of three different kinds of compofitions, viz. a 
poem, an eclogue, and anode, 

FLORALIA, inantiquity, a general name for the feafts, games, 
and other ceremonies, held in honour of the 
The Floralia were alfo called Anthiflefes : they were held at 
the latter end of the month of April, as Ovid witnedfles, 

Exit, & in Majassfeflum Florale calendas. 
In effect, the Floralia began on the 28" of April, and lafted fix 
days. 
They who affifted at the ceremony were crowned with ivy, 
and committed a world of indecencies ; which indeed was no 
extraordinary thing in the heathen feafts. 
Some apply the word /loralia indifferently to the feafts, and games 
of this goddefs ; but others reftrain it to the feafts alone; calling 
the games, Ludi Florales. See FLorares Ludi. id 

FLORID Syl, is that enriched and heightened with figures, 
and flowers of rhetoric. See StyLe. 

Longinus ufes the terms florid and affected ftyle, indifferently, 
and lays them down as quite contrary to the true fublime. 


oddefS Flora. 


athamed to afk for the infamous pleafure in his prefence ; till|FLORILEGIUM, Frorizece, a name the Latins have 


given 
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given to what the Greeks call divSoroyiov, anthology, viz. a 
collection of choice pieces, containing the fineft and brighteft 
things in their kind. See ANrHoLocy. , j 

Frorizecs, is alfo particularly ufed for a kind of breviary, in 
the eaftern church, compiled by Arcadius, for the convenien- 
cy of the Greek priefls and monks, who cannot carry with 
them, in théir travels and pilgrimages, all the volumes where- 
in their office is difperfed. 

The Florilegium contains the general rubrics, pfalter, canticles, 
the horologium, and the office of the ferie, &c, 

FLORIN, is fometimes ufed for a coin, or real money ; and 
fometimes for an imaginary money, or money of account. 

Fiorin, as a Cvin, is of divers values, according to the di- 
vers metals, and divers countries where it is ftruck. Pieces 
under this denomination were antiently very frequent in com- 
merce, at prefent they are lefs common, though there were 
abundance of them ftruck in Holland, of Englifh filver, du- 
ting the war which was terminated by the treaty of Ryfwick. 
In all appearance they took their name from the place where 
they were firft ftruck, viz. the city of Florence. Their zra 
is about the year 1251. Though others afcribe the name to a 
flower-de-lis, which was ftruck on one fide. 

The gold Flrins are moft of them of a very coarfe alloy ; 
fome of them not exceeding thirteen or fourteen caraéts, and 
none feventeen and a half. They weigh about two penny 
weights, and thirteen grains, 

Villani obferves, that there were gold Florins in the year 1067 ; 
from which time the names Frank or Florin became applied to 
the gold coins, which till that time had been called Solidi, 
fhillings. See Frank, &c. 

As to filver Florins, thofe of Holland are worth about 40 
French fols, or 1s. 10% d, fterling. Thofe of Genoa, &c, 
were worth about 8% d_ fterling. 

Pieces of three Florins are called Ducatoons. 

Fiorin, as a money of account, is ufed by the Italian, Dutch, and 

German merchants and bankers, in keeping their books, and 
making up their accounts. - But this Florin is very diverfe, and 
admits of different divifions. In Holland it is on the foot of the 
Dutch coin of that name, containing twenty-four Deniers 
Grofch, and is divided into Pacards and Penins. 
At Francfort, Nuremberg, &c. it is equivalent to three 
fhillings fterling, and is divided into Creutzers and Pfennings. 
At Liege it is equivalent to 2 s. 34. At Strafbourg to 
1s. 8d. In Savoy to 114. At Genoa to 834. And at 
Geneva to 6% d. 

Frorin, or Frorence, was alfo a gold coin, ftruck in 
England in the 18 year of Edw. Ill. of the value of fix 
fhillings. 

Camden fays, it was fo called, becaufe made by Florentines. 
Fabian obferves, the Florins were not of fo fine gold as the no- 
bles and half-nobles of that prince. 

But what is moft obfervable is, that Fabian calls the Florin a 
penny, value 65, 8d. the half Florin, an half-penny, value Bs. 
4d. the quarter Florin, a farthing, valuers. 8 d. 

‘Thefe words we often meet with in old hiftories and ac- 
counts, applied to feveral coins, as royals, angels, &c, where 
we are therefore only to underftand by penny or denarius the 
whole, by cbolus the half, and by quadrans the fourth part, or 
farthing. 

By indenture of the mint, in 18 Edw. IIL. every pound 
weight of old ftandard gold, was to be coined into fifty 
Florences, or Florins, to be currant at fix thillings a-piece ; 
all which made in tale fifteen pounds ; or into a proportionable 
number of half or quarter Florins. F 

FLORINIANI, or Froriant, a fect of heretics, of the 
fecond century, denominated from its author Florinus, or Flori- 
anus, a prieft of the Roman church, depofed along with Blaftus, 
for his errors, 

Florinus hed been a difciple of St. Polycarp, along with Irenze- 
us. He made God the author of evil, or rather afferted that 
the things forbidden by God are not evil, but of his own ap- 
pointing.—In which he followed the errors of Valentinus, and 
joined himfelf with the Carpocratians, 

frenzus relates, that they called their own fe& /pirituales, 
as having a perfect knowledge of God: and other Chriftiane 
in refpect of them were only Pfychici, i. e animales, as 
having only a grofs apprehenfion and faith, and not a perfect 
knowledge of divine things, 

According to Philaftrius, the Florinjans likewife denied a fu- 
ture judgment and refurre€tion; and held that Jefus Chrift 
was not born of a virgin; and taught that the refurreclion was 
in effect a new generation. They are alfo charged with 
holding criminal affemblies in the night-time, and giving in- 
to Judaifm and Paganifm. Some even deduce the origin of 
the Adamites from them, 

They had alfo other names given them ; 
were the fame with the Carpophorians. He adds, that they 
were alfo called frldiers, milites, quia de militaribus Suerunt. 
St. Irenaeus’ calls them Gnoftics 3 St. Epiphanius, ~ Phibio- 
nites 3 and Theodoret, Borborites, on account of the impuri- 
ties of their life: others call them Zaccheans ; others Cod- 
, 4 
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dians, &e. though for what particular reafons, it is not 

fay, nor perhaps would it be worth while to enquire. 

FLORIST, a perfon curious, or {killed in flowers ; thely k 
names. charaéters, culture, &c. 

FLORY, Flowry, Fleury; FLorerrer, FLevur= 
DE-LISSEE, &c. terms in heraldry, ufed when the out lines 
of any ordinary are drawn as if trimmed with, or in the 
form of flowers, as lillies, flower-de-luces, &'c, 

Thus, he bears a croft Flory, Sc. See Tab, Frerald. fig. 26. 
FLOTA, or Fiorra, Fleet; a name the Spaniards give 
particularly to the fhips which they fend annually from Cadix; 

to the port of Vera-crux, to fetch thence the merchandizes ga- 
thered in Mexico for Spain. 
Thofe fent to fetch the commodities prepared in Peru, are cal- 
led Galleons, 
The name Froriuxa is given to a number of thips, which get 
before the reft in their return, and give information of the de= 
parture and cargo of the Flota and galleons, 

FLOTAGES, all fuch things as are floating on the top of 
the fea, or great rivers; a ‘word chiefly ufed in the commif- 
fions of water-bailiff, 

FLOTSON, Frorzam, or Froatsam, a term fignify- 
| ing any goods loft by fhipwreck, and {wimming on the top of 
| the water ; which, with Jetfon and Lagon, and Shares, are given 

the lord high admiral, by his letters patent. 

Fetjon is what is caft out of the thip, being in danger of a 

wreck, and beaten to the fhore by the water; or caft on 
| fhore by the feamen. Lagon, or Lagan, is that which lies 

; in the bottom of the fea, Shares are goods due to feyeral 
perfons by proportion. 

“FLOUNDER, fee Fisuinc. 

FLOWER, Fros, that part of a plant, which contains the 

Organs of generation ; or the parts neceflary for the propaga~ 
tion of the kind. 
The Flower is a natural production, 
and yields the grain or feed, 

The ftrudture of Flowers js fomewhat various; though the ge- 
nerality, according to Grew, have thefe three parts in common, 
viz, the empalement, the foliation, and the attire. 

Mr. Ray reckons, that every perfect Fiswer has the petala, 

flamina, apices; and ftylus, or piftil: And fuch as want any of 
thefe parts, he deems imperfeét Flowers. 

In moft plants there is a perianthium, calyx, or Flower cup, 
of a ftronger confiftence than the Flower itfelf, and defigned 
to ftrengthen and preferye it. 

In fome Flowers the two fexes are confounded, i.e, the male 
and female parts are found in the {ame Flower : 
they are feparated; and of thefe again, the female are followed 
by fruits, and the male Flewvers not: Whence, Flowers become 
diftinguifhed into male, female, and hermaphradite. 

The generality of Flowers are of the hermaphrodite kind : 
Such, ¢. gi. are the lilly, tulip, daffodil, rofemary, fage, thyme, . 
geranium, althzxa, é&'c, 
The ftru€ture of parts is much the fame in thofe where the 
fexes are divided: The difference between them confifts in 
this, that the ftamina and apices, i. ¢ the male parts, in 
thefe, are feparated from the piftils ; being fometimes on the 
fame ftalk, and fometimes on different ones, 

Thofe wherein the ftamina are, in regard they bear no fruit, 
are called male, or barren Flowers, and by the botanift, Siami- 
neous Flowers : Thofe which contain the piltil, being fucceeded 
by fruit, are called female, or fruitful Flowers, 

Among the plants which bear both male and female parts on 
the fame plant, but at a diftance from each other, are rec~ 
koned, the cucumber, melon, gourd, turky-wheat, turnfol, 
wallnut, oak, beech, fir, alder, cyprefs, cedar, juniper, mul- 
berry, plantain, &c. 

Thofe, in which the male and female parts of the Fiswers 
are bore on different plants, the willow, poplar, hemp, mer- 
cury, {pinage, nettles, and hops. 

As Mr. Ray divides Flewers into perfec? and imperfect ; 

The perfeé? Fuowers he accounts all fuch as have the petala, 
though they fhould want the ftamina ; but this js a very erroneous 
opinion. Thefe he fubdivides into fimple, which are thofe not 
compofed of other fmaller ones, and which ufually have but 
one fingle ftyle ; and compounded, which confit of many flofcu- 
li, all making but one Flower. 

Simple Flowers, are either monopetalous, which have the 
body of the Flower all of one entire leaf, though fometimes 
cut, or divided a little way, into many feeming petala, or 

Jeaves ; as the borrage, buglof, é¢,— or, 

Polypetalous Frowers, thofe which have diftin€t petala, and 
thofe falling off fingly, and not altogether, as the feeming 
petala of the monopetalous Flowers always do. 

Both thefe are farther divided into” uniform and difform 

Flowers. 

The former have their right and left hand parts, and the 

forward and backward parts alike ; but the d tm have 

no fuch regularity; fuch are in the Flowers of fage, dead- 
nettle, Sc, 


ealy te 


inds; 


which precedes the fruit, 


in others, 


Monopetaleus 
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Mdenopetalius difform Prowens, are likewife farther divided into 
Semi-fiftular Fuowesrs, thofe whofe upper part refembles a pipe, 
cut off obliquely ; as in the ariftolochia. 
Labiate FLowerrs, thofe either with one lip only, as in the acan- 
thium and fcordium ; or with two lips, as in the far greater 
part of the labiate Powers. 
In thefe the upper lip is fometimes turned upwards, and fo turns 
the convex part downwards, as in the chameciflus, &c. but 
moft ufually the upper lip is convex above, and turns the hollow 
part down to its fellow balow, and fo reprefents a kind of hel- 
met, or monk’s hood ; whence thefe are frequently called gal- 
leate, cucullate, and galericulate Flowers. 
Such are the Flowers of the lamium, and moft of the verticil- 
late plants. 
Sometimes alfo the labium is entire, and fometimes jagged or 
divided. 
Corniculate FLowers, thefe are fuch hollow Flowers as have on 
\ ; their hinder part a kind of {pur or little horn 3 as in the linaria, 
delphinum, &c. and the corniculum, or calcar, is always im- 
pervious at the tip or point 
Compound FLOWERS, are, either difcous, planifolius, or fiftular. 

§ Difcous, or difcoidal FuowERs, are thofe whofe flofculi are fet to- 
gether fo clofe, thick, and even, as to make the furface of the 
Flower plain and flat; which therefore, becaufe of its round 
form, will be like a difcus. 
This difk is fometimes radiated, when there are a row of petala 

i ftanding round in the difk, like the points of a ftar ; as in the 

tl tit matricaria, chamemelum, &e. 

And fometimes naked, having no fuch radiating leaves round 
the limb of its difk ; as in the tanacetum. 

Plonifolious Fuowers, are thofe which are compofed of plain 
Flowers, fet together in circular rows, round the center, and 
whofe face is ufually indented, notched, uneven, and jagged ; 
as the hierachia, fonchi, &e. 

\ Fiflular FLow ERs, are thofe which are compounded of many 
long, hollow, little /swers, like pipes, all divided into large 
jags at the ends. 

Imperfect Fiowers are fuch as want the petala, and are called 
likewife famineous, apetalous, and capillacious Flowers. 

Thofe which hang pendulous by fine threads, like the juli, are 
by Tournefort called amentaceous ; we call them cats-tails, Thefe 

" are Mr. Ray’s principal diftinétions of Flowers ; but other Bota- 
4 nifts furnifh other divifions and denominations of them. 

Campaniform, or bell-like FLoweRs, are thofe in thape of a bell. 

Cruciform Frowers, or thofe confifting of four petala, or 
leaves: The calyx alfo containing four leaves ; and the piftil 
always producing a fruit. Such are thofe of the clove-tree, 
cabbage-tree, Ge, 

Infundibuliform FLowers, ate fuch as refemble the figure of a 

H funnel, 7. e. are broad, and ample at top, and contracted into 

a neck at bottom: Such isthat of the bear’s ear, or auricula. 
! Cucurbitaceous FLowers, are fuch as refemble the Flower of the 
"Hy the gourd ; or have the fame conformation therewith. 
Stamineous FLowErs, are fuch as have no petala, but confift 
wholly of ftamina or threads, with apices a-top. 

| The leaves placed around thefe ftamina, are not to be efteemed 

as petala, but a calyx; in regard they do not fall off, but after- 

{ wards become a capfula, or cover, including the feed ; which 

is the office of the calyx alone. 

In effe&t, it is effential to the leaves of Flowers, not to ferve 

‘ as acover to the feeds that fucceed them: And this is the only 

he charaéteriftic that diftinguifhes the leaves, or petala of Flcqwers 
from their calyx; for, that no particular colour of the leaves, 
does determine whether the parts in difpute be leaves of the 
Flower, or the calyx of the F/owers, appears hence, that there 
are fome leaves af Mowers, which are green like the calyx ; and 
fome calyces coloured like petala. 

Leguminous FLowers, are thofe of leguminous plants. Thefe 
bear fome refemblance to a flying butterfly ; for which reafon 
they are alfo called papilionaceous Flowers. 

Papilionaceous FLowers, confift of four or five leaves, whereo! 
the uppermoft is called vexi//um, or ftandard ; and the loweft 
carina, as refembling the bottom or keel of a boat: Thofe be- 
tween the two are called /atera/ | Ss, or ala. 

From the bottom of the calyx arifes a piftil, which is incom- 

pafled with a fheath, or cover, fringed with ftamina. This 

piftil always becomes the fruit, and is ufually called the pod, 
in latin, /iliqua, 

mbelliform FLowers, are thofe with feveral leaves difpofed in 

manner of a rofe ; and whofe calyx effentially becomes a fruit 

of two feeds, joined, before they come to maturity ; but after- 
wards ealily feparated again. 

They have this denomination, by reafon they are generally 

fuftained by a number of pedicles, which proceeding from the 

{ fame centre, are branched all around, like the flicks of an 

umbrella. 

Of this kind are'the Flowers of fennel, angelica, &c. 
Veriicillate Fowers, are thofe ranged, as it were, in ftories, 

rings, or rays ig the flems: Such are thofe of horehound, 


clary, ement, articles CAMPANIFORMIS, &e, 
Frowe 
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Fi +, which flourifh in the months of March, April, and May. 
Of this clafs are the anemonies, daffodils, hyacinths, tulips, jun- 
quils, cowflips, primrofes, Sc. 

Summer FLowErs, which open in June, July, and Auguft, as 
pinks, gilly-flowers, lillies, daifies, campanulas, poppies, fun- 
flowers, &c. 

Autumnal, or late FLowErs, denote thofe of September and 
Oétober ; as the oculus Chrifti, indian pinks, and rofes, panfy, 
flower-gentle, &2. 

Of thefe Flowers, thofe which fubfift all the year, we mean 
in the ftem, or root at leaft, are called perennials. 
And thofe which are to be planted, or fowed a-frefh every 
year, according to the feafon, are called annuals, 

Frower, in architecture, according to Vitruvius, is a repre- 
fentation of fome imaginary Flower, by way of crowning, or 
finifhing, on the top of a dome, &c. 

In lieu of this the moderns commonly ufe a vafe, ball, or the like. 

FLrower-pg-Luce, FLeur pe Lis, in heraldry, is a bearing 
antiently of great dignity; being reputed the nobleft of all 
Flowers, and as fuch having been in all ages the charge of the 
royal efcutcheon of the kings of France ; though tract of time 
has made the bearing thereof more vulgar. 

In fome coats it is bore fingle ; in others triple ; in others it is 
femée, feeded all over the efcutcheon. 

FLower of the capital, is an ornament of fculpture, in form of 
a rofe, in the middle of the fweep of the Corinthian abacus. 
Tab. Archit. fig. 26. lit. 4. 

In that of the Compofite, it is not a rofe, nor any real, but an 
imaginary kind of Flower. 

FLowers, in chemiftry, are the fineft, and moft fubtle parts of 
dry bodies, raifed by fire, into the veffel’s head, and aludels 5 
and adhering to them, in form of a fine powder, or duft. Such 
are the Flowers of fulphur, benjamin, We. 

Frowers of Sulphur, or Brim/tone, are the vapours of melted 
brimftone conveyed from an iron pot (in which it is kept boil- 
ing) through a proper flew, into a clofe room or oven, where 
this vapour condenfes into Mowers. 

FLower of wheat, Rye, and other pulfe. See FARINA, 

FLowers*, in the animal oeconomy, denote womens monthly 
purgations, or menfes, 

* Nicod derives the word in this fenfe from fluere, q.d. Fluors : 
Others will have the name occafioned hence, that women do 
not conceive, till they have had their Flowers; fo that thefe 
are a fort of forerunners of their fruit. 

Fiowers, in rhetoric, are figures, or ornaments of difcourfe, 
by the Latins called flofeuli. See Figure. 

FLOWERAGE, a collection of flowers of feveral kinds fet 
together in hufks, and hung up with ftrings. 

FLOWERED, in the manufactures.—A ftuff, or cloth, is 
faid to be flowered, flourifbed, Jprigged, or figured, when there 
are reprefentations of Flowers, either natural, or imaginary, 
wrought thereon. 

There are ftuffs flowered of almoft all kinds of matter : 
flowers of gold, filver, filk, wool, thread, cotton, &c. Stuffs 
and cloths are ufually denominated from the ground, whereon 
the flowers are raifed. 

Thus, there are flowered velvets, taffaties, damafks, fattins, 
mohairs, dimities, &c. 

Thofe flowered with gold and filver, are more ufually called 
brocades, See BROCADE. 

The flowers are ufually wrought at the fame time with the 
cloth, or ground. The threads of the warp are raifed, and 
lowered by means of packthreads paffed through them in mount- 
ing the loom; and the manufacturer fhooting his warp, or 
matter of the flowers, whether gold, filver, filk, or the like, 
between the threads thus raifed, forms the flowers. 

It is very curious to fee them mount a loom ; or, as they call 
it, read a défign, to be reprefented on a fluff: But it is next 
to impoffible to defcribe it; yet we have endeavoured to give 
fome idea therof under the article Destcn. 

FLUIDITY, in phyfics, that fate or affection of bodies, 
which denominates or renders them uid. 

Fluidity ftands in dire oppofition to firmne/s, or folidity, 
Fluidity is diftinguifhed from liquidiiy or humidity in that the 
idea of the firft is abfolute, and the property contained in the 
thing itfelf; whereas that of the latter is relative, and implies 
wetting, or adhering; i. e. fomewhat that gives us the fenfa- 
tion of wetnefs, or moifture, and which would have no exift- 
ence, but for our fenfes. 
Thus, melted metals, air, zther, and even fmoke, and flame 
itfelf, are fuid bodies, but not liquid ones; their parts being 
actually dry, and not leaving any fenfe of moifture. 
The nature, and caufes of F/uidity have been varioufly affigned. 
The Gaffendifts, and antient Corpufcularians, require only 
three conditions as neceflary thereto, viz. a fmallnefs and 
fmoothnefs of the particles of the body ; vacuities interfperfed 
between them; and a fpherical figure. Thus the Epicurean 
poet, Lucretius: 
Illa autem deb 


Efe magis, fluid 


ex Levibus atque rotundis 
9 gua corpore ligquida conftat. 


The 
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The Cartefians, and after them Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, &e. 
befide the circumftances above-mentioned, require a various, 
perpetual, inteftine motion of the particles ot the bodies, as 
that which principally contributes to Fluidity. : 
Fluidity then, according to thefe philofophers, confifts-in this, 
that the parts of the body being very fine, and {mall, are fo 
difpoled by motion, or figure, as that they can eafily flide 
over one another’s furfaces all manner of ways; and that they 
be ina conftant, various, feparate agitation to and fro; and 
that they only touch one another in fome few parts of their {ur- 
faces. Mr. Boyle, in his hi/fory of Fluidity, mentions thefe three 
as the conditions principally required to Fluidity, viz. 
1° The minutenefs of parts: thus, in effect, we find that fire 
by dividing metals into fine, {mall parts, renders them fluid ; 
and that acid menftruums diffolve and render them fluid after 
the like manner ; and that fire turns the hard body of com- 
mon falt almoft wholly into a liquor, by diftillation: Not but 
that the figute of the particles may havea confiderable fhare in 
Fluidity. 
Thus mercury, whofe parts are doubtlef$ much groffer than 
thofe of oil and water, is yet more fluid than either of them: 
And thus oil by the action of fire, may be converted into a 
Confiftent fubftance, like butter. 
2° Store of vacuities interfperfed between the corpufcles, to 
give room for the feveral particles to move arnong themf{elves. 
3° A motion and agitation of the corpufcles; either from fome 
Principle of mobility within themfelves, or from fome extra. 
neous agent, penetrating and entering the pores, moving va- 
rioufly among them, and communicating to them a part of its 
motion. ea 
That this laft is the qualification chiefly required in Fluidity 
he argues from divers obfervations and experiments. 
Thus, a little dry powder of alabafter, or plafter of Paris 
finely fifted, being put in a veffel over the fire; it foon begins 
to boil like water ; exhibiting all the motions and phanomena 
of a boiling liquor. It will tumble varioufly in great waves 
like thats will bear ftirring with a ftick or ladle like that; 
without refifting 5 nay, if ftrongly ftirred near the fide of the 
veffel, its waves will apparently dath againft them: Yet is ir 
all the while a dry, parched powder. 
The like is obferved in fand: A difh of which being fet on a 
drumhead, brifkly beaten by the fticks, or on the upper ftone 
of a mill, it in ail refpects emulates the Properties of a fluid 
body. A heavy body, e. gr. will immediately fink in it to the 
bottom, anda light one emerge to the top. Each grain of 
fand has a conftant vibratory and dancing motion: and ifa hole 
be madein the fide of the dith, the {and will {pin out like water. 
That the parts of fluids are in continual motion, the Carte- 
fians bring divers confiderations to prove. As 1° The tranf 
mutation of folids into fluids, ¢. gr. ice into water, and vice 
verfa; the chief difference between the body in thofe two 
fates confifting in this, that the parts being fixed and at reft 
in the one, refift the touch ; whereas in the other, being al- 
ready in motion, they give way upon the flighteft impulfe. 
2° The effects of fluids, which commonly proceed from 
motion: Such are the infinuation of fuids among the pores 
of bodies; the foftening and diffolving of hard bodies ; the 
actions of corrofive menftruums, &c. Add, that no folic 
can be brought to a ftate of Fluidity, without the interven 
tion of {ome moving, or moveable body, as fire, air, or water. 
Air, the fame gentlemen hold the firft {pring Of thefe causes 
of fluidity 5 it being this that gives motion to fire and water, 
though icfelf receives its motion and aéion from the zether, 
or fubtle medium. 
Boerhaave pleads ftrenuoufly for fire’s being the firtt mover, 
and the caule of all Fluidity in other bodies, as air, water, é'c 
Without this, he fhews that the atmofphere itfelf would fx 
into one folid mals. 
Sir I. Newton fets afide this theory of the caufe of Fluidity, 
and fubftitutes a new one, the great principle of attraction. 
—The corpufcular fyftem, with all the improvements of 
Des Cartes, and Mr, Boyle, did not fufficiently account for 
the primary condition, requifite to confticure a body fluid, 
viz. the various inteftine motion and agitation of its particles, 
But this motion is naturally enough accounted for, by fup- 
poling it a primary jaw of nature, that, as all the particles of 
matter attract each other when within a certain diftance ; fo ar 
all greater diftances, they fly from, and avoid one another 
For then, though their common gravity, together with the pref- 
fure of other bodies upon them, may keep them together in 
a ma{s; yet their continual endeavour to avoid one another 
fingly, and the adventitious impulfes of heat, light, or other 
external caufes, may make the particles of Auids continual; 
move round about one another, and fo praduce this quality. 
There is a difficulty indeed, in accounting, why the parti 
of fluids always keep at fach a diftance from one another, a 
not to come within the {phere of one another’s attraction 
The fabric and conftitution of that fluid body, water, i 
amazing ; that a body fo very rare, and which has a vat 
Over-proportion of pores, or interfperfed vacuity, to folic 
matter, fhould yet be perfectly incompreffible by the greateft 
Vou. I. 
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force: Atid yet this fluid is eafily reducible into that firm, 
tranfparént, friable body, which we call ices by being only 
expoled to a certain degree of cold. : 
One would think, that though the particles of water cannot 
come near ehough to attract each other 5 yer the intervening 
frigorific matter doth, by being mingled per minima, ftrongly. 
attract thems and is itlelf likewife ftrongly attracted by then, 
and fo wedges or fixes all the ma(s into a firm, folid body ; 
which folid body lofes its folidity again, when by heat the 
vinculum is folved, and the frigorific particles are disjoined from 
thole of the water, and are forced to fly out of its And juft 
thus may the fumes of lead perhaps fix quickfilvet. 
When a firm folid body, fuch as a metal; is by heat reduced into 
a fluid, the particles of frre disjoin and feparate its conftituent 
Parts, which their murual attraétion caufed before to cohere 5 
and keep them at fuch a diftance from one another, as thar 
they are out of the {phere of each other’s attraction, as long as 
that violent motion lafts ; and when by their lightnefS and ac- 
tivity they are flown off, unlefs they be renewed by 2 con= 
tinual fupply, the component particles of the metal finally 
come near enough again to feel one another’ attractions, 
As, therefore, the caule of cohefion of the parts of folid bodies 
appears to be their mutual attraction ; fo the chief caufe of 
fluidity feems to be a Contrary motion, impteffed on the pare 
ticles of fluids ; by which they avoid, and fly one another, 
as foon as they come at, and as long as they keep at fuch a 
diftance from each other, 
It is obferved alfo in all fluids, that the direction of their pref- 
fure againft the veffels which contain them, is in lines perpen= 
dicular to the fides of fuch veflels ; which property being the 
necefiary refult of the particles of any fluid’s being {phericals 
it fhews that the parts of all fluids are fo, or of a figure very 
nearly approaching thereto, 

FLUIDS, are bodies, whofe particles are but weakly con- 
nected ; their mutual cohefion being in great meature pres 
vented by fome external caufe, 

In this fenfe a Fluid ftands oppoled to a filid, 

—Sir I. Newton defines a siuid body, to be that whofe parts 
yield to the fmalleft force impreffed, and by yielding are ea: 
fily moyed among each other. 

The caufe, therefore, of Fluidity, thould feem to confit in 
this, that the parts do not cohere fo ftrongly, as they do in 
folid or firm bodies ; and that their motion is not hindered by 
any inequality in the furface of the parts 3 as is the cafe in 
powders. 

For, that the particles whereof Fluids confit, aré of the f&me 
nature, and have the fame properties with the particles of 
folids, is evident, from the converfion of liquids and folids 
into each other, ¢ gri of water into ice, of metals into fluors, 
Se, Nor can it be reafonably doubted, that the component 
parts of all bodies are the fame, viz. hard, folid, impenetrable, 
moveable corpufcles, 

The Cartefians define a Fluid to be a body whofe parts are in 
Continual inteftine motion ; and Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, and 
Boerhaave, though far from Cartefianifin, fubicribe to the 
definition: alledging arguments to prove that the parts of 
Fluids are in continual motion; and even that it is this motion, 
which conftitutes Fluidity 

The later Newtonians dare not go fo far: To fay that the parts 
of a Fluid are in continual motion, is more than either our 
fenfes, experience, ‘or reafon will warrant; and to define a 
thing from a property that is difputable, is certainly bad phi. 
lofophy. 

Add, that the great argument from geometry, produced in 
favour of this continual tion, viz. That the refiftance of a 
body moving in a Pid is lefs, if the parts of the Fluid be 
agitated by an inteftine motion, than it they were at reft, is 
demonftrated to be falfe, 

We obferve therefore, with Dr. Clarke, That if the parts of 4 
body either do not touch each other, or eafily flide over one 
another 3 and are of {uch a Magnitude, as that they may be 
eafily agitated by heat, and the heat be fufficiently great to 
agitate them, though it may perhaps be lefs than fuffices to 
prevent water from freezing ; or; evens though the parts be 
not actually moved; yer; if they be {mall, {mooth, flippery, 
and of {uch a figure and magnitude as difpofes them to move 
and give way; that body is fluid. 

And yet the particles of {uch Fuid bodies do, in fome mea- 
fure, cohere; as is evident hence, that mercury, when well 
purged of air, will be fuftained in the barometer, to the height 
of 60 or 76 inches; that water will afcend in ‘capillary tubes 
even in vacuo; and that the drops of liquors in vacuo run 
into a fpherical form: as adhering by fome mutual cohefon 
like that between polifhed marble planes. Add, that thefe 
fuid bodies, if they confit of Particles that are eafily entangled 
within each other, as oil; or if they be capable of being 
itiffened by cold, and joined by the interpotition of little cunei, 
or wedges; as water ; they are eafily rendered hard: Bur i¢ 
their particles be fuch es can neither be entangled, as airs 
nor ftiffened by cold, as quickfilyer; then they never grow 
hard and fixed. 
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Fiurps are ealled either natural, as water, and mercury; or 

animal, as blood, milk, bile, lymph, urine, &c. or faci 
as wines, fpirits, oils, &c, See each under its proper ar- 
ticle. 
The do@trine and laws of Fluids are of the greateft extent in 
philofophy.—The preflure, and gravitation of bodies in Fluids 
and the aétion of the Fluids immerged in them, make the fub- 
ject of hydroftatics. ; 

FAydroftatical Laws of Fuuips.—I. ‘The upper parts of all Fluids, 
as water, &¥c. do prefs upon the lower: Or, as fome philofo- 

phers ftate it, all Fluids do gravitate in proprio loco. 
The contrary of this was a principle in the fchool-philofophy 5 
but the certainty of fuch preflure is now demonftrated by a 
thoufand experiments : It will be fufficient to inftance one or 
two. 
Tmnierge a tube, open at both ends, and half filled with oil 
of turpentine, in a veflel of water, the upper end of the 
tube being ftopped with the finger: if now the upper furi 
of the oil lie as low as that of the water ; the oil, upon re- 
moving the finger, will not run out at the lower end of the 
tube ; nay, and if the tube be thruft a little lower, the wa- 
ter will rife up in it, and bear the oil above it: But if the 
upper furface of the oil be confiderably higher than that of 
the water, the oil will drop out of the tube. Whence it 
follows, that the column of oil in one cafe prefles or gravi- 
tates lefs on the plane imagined to pafs under its lower fur- 
face, than a column of water; and in the other cafe; more. 
—Or thus; an empty vial, clofe fhut, being immerged in 
water, and fufpended by a horfe hair to the beam of a 
balance, with a weight at the other end exactly counterpoif- 
ing it: upon unftopping the vial, and letting it fill with 
water, it will preponderate, and bear down the end of the ba- 
lance, without having any communication with the external 
air. 
Which two experiments abundantly prove the propofition, 
that the upper parts of //ids do really prefs, or gravitate on the 
lower. 
From this gravity it follows, that the furfaces of flagnant Fluids 
are plain, and parallel to the horizon ; or rather, that they are 
fegments of a {phere concentrical with the earth. 
For, as the particles are fuppofed to yield to any force impref- 
fed, they will be moved by the action of gravity, till fuch 
time as none of them can defcend any lower. And this fitua- 
tion once attained, the Fluid muft remain at reft, unlefs put 
in motion by fome foreign caufe; inafmuch as none of the 
particles can now move without afcending, contrary to their 
natural tendency. 
IL. If a body be immerged in a Fluid, either wholly, or in 
part; its lower furface will be prefied upward by the water un- 
derneath it. 
The truth of this propofition is evident from the experiment 
above-mentioned; where the oil of turpentine was fufpended, 
nay, and made to mount up in tlie tube, by the prefiure of the 
‘water upwa ds on its lower. parts. 
The law, or quantity#of this preflure is this, that a body im- 
merged in a Fluid, lofes jult fo much of the weight it would 
have in air; as fo much of the /Yurd as is equal to it in bulk, 
if weighed in the air, would amount to, 
This preflure of Fluids on the lower parts of an immerfed 
body, is farther confirmed, by attending to the reafon why 
bodies fpecifically lighter than F/uids afcend therein. The effeét 
is owing to this, that there is a greater preflure or weight on 
every other part of the plane or furface of the Fluid imagined 
to pafs under the lower furface of the body, than there is on 
that whereon the emerging body infifts, Confequently, to 
produce an equilibrium in the Fluid; the parts immediately 
under the rifing body being prefled by the reft every way, 
do continually force it upwards. 
In effe&t, the emerging body is continually preffed on by two 
columns of water, one bearing againft its upper, and the 
other againft its lower parts: ‘fhe length of both which co- 
lumns being to be from the top of the water, that 
which pr on tl r part, will be the longer, by the 
thicknefS of the afcending body, and confec y will over-b 
Jance it by the weight of as much water a 
that body t up. 
Hence, 1° we are fur! 
nute corpufcles, either heavier, or ligh 
are mingled with, will be fuftained 
out either emerging to the top, or 
the difference bet 
here inconfiderable. 

Hence, 2° if a body A bef 
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r than B, an equal 
3 it will rife 
y of B above 
A: And if A be fpecifically heavier than B, it gravitates and 
defcends with the excefS only of its weight above that of B. 
Til. The preflure of the upper parts of a //uid on the lower, 
exerts itfelf every way, and every way equally ; la ally, hori- 
zontally, and obliquely, as well as perpendicularly, 
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For, as the parts of a Fluid yield to any impréffion, and are 
eafily moved: it is impoffible any drop fhould remain in its 
place: If while it is prefied by the fuper-incumbent Fluid, it 
be not equally prefled on every fide. 

The fame is confirmed from experiments : for feveral tubes of 
divers forms, ftraight, curved, angular, @&c. being immerfed 
in the fame Fluid, though the apertures, through which the 
Fluid enters, be differently pofited to the furface or plane. 
fome being perpendicular, others parallel, and others va ioully 
declined 5 yet will the Fluid rife to an equal height in them all. 
Hence, 1. all the particles of F/wids being thus equally d 
on all fides, it is argued, that they muft be at reft, and not in 
continual motion, as hasbeen ufually fuppofed. 

Hence, 2. alfo a body being immerfed in a Fluid, fuftains a Ia- 
teral preflure from the F/uid; which is alfo increafed as the body 
is placed deeper beneath the furface of the Fluid. 

IV. In tubes that have a communication with each other, what= 
ever their magnitude be, whether equal, or unequal, and what- 
ever their form, whether ftraight, angular, or crooked: ftill, 
Fluids rife in them to the fame height. 

V. Ifa Fluid rife to the fame altitude in two tubes that cont+ 
municate with each other; the F/uid in one tube is a balance; 
or equal in weight to that in the other. 

If the tubes be of equal diameters, the columns of the Fluid 
havi g the fame bafe and altitude, are equal, and confequently 
their gravities equal; fo that they prefs and gravitate ag sink 
each other with equal force. 

This is demonftrated from mechanics. &. gr. Let the bafe 
of GI, Tab. Hydroftatics, fig. 6. be fuppofed quadruple the 
bafe of HK; and let the Fluid defcend in the greater tube 
the fpace of an inch, as from L to ©} it will the in 
the other the fpace of four inches, as from M to N, Where= 
fore the velocity wherewith the F/id moves in the tube H K, 
is to that wherewith it moves in G I, as the bate of the 
tube GI to the bafe of the other, HK. But the altitude 
of the Fluid being fuppofed the fame in both tubes, the 
quantity of the Fluid in the tube G I, will be to that in the 
other tube HK, as the bafe of the tube G I to the bafe of the 
other H K. 

Confequently, the momentum of the Fluid in the tube G I, 
is to that in the tube HK; as the product of the bafe of the 
tube GI into the bafe of the other LiK, to the faGtum of the 
tube HK into the bafe of the other GI. Wherefore, the 
products being equal, the momenta mutt be equal, 

The fame is eafily demonftrated where one of the tubes is in< 
clined, and the other perpendicular, &c. 

Hence in tubes that communicate, the F/uid will preponderate 
in that where its altitude is the greatelt. 

VI. Incommunicating tubes, Feds of different fp ecific 
vities will equiponderate, if their altitudes be in the r 
their fpecific gravitics. 
Hence we have a way of finding the fpecific gravities of Fy 
viz. by pouring one 


as AB (fi 


prefi 


: ; ids 
into one of the communicating tubes, 
4.) another, into the other tube CD; and 


7:) 
meafuring the altitudes E Band F D, at which they ftand when 


balanced 
For the fpecific gravity of the Fluid in A B, is to that in] 

as D H, As B G.—If the Fluids employed in ‘this ete 
apt to mix, it may be proper to fill the horizontal tube B D' with 
mercury, to prevent the mixture 
Hence, fince the denfities of Fluids are as their fpecific gravities 3 
the denfities will likewife be as the altitudes of the Fluids D Hi 
and BG: fo that we have hence likewife a method of deter- 
mining the denfities of Fiuids. See Density. 

VII. ‘The bottoms, and fides of vefiels, are prefled in the 
fame manner, and by the fame’ laws as the liquids contained 
in them. 

And hence, as a€tion and re-action are equal ; the Flwids them- 
felves fuftain an equal preffure from the bottoms and f 
And as the pr n of £7 
and fides are prefled as much as the neighbouring parts of the 
Fluids : and confequently this action inc $ in proportion to 
the height of the Fluid, and is equal every way at the fame 
depth ; as depending altogether on the height, and not at all 
on the quantity of the Fluid. 

VIII. In perpendicular veflels’ of equal bafes, the preflure of 
Fluids on the bottoms, is in the ratio of their altitudes. 
This is evident, in that the veflels being perpendi 
bottoms are horizontal; confequently the tendency of Flui 
by the action of gravity will be in perpendicular to the 
bottom, fo that they will prefS with all their weight; the 
bottoms therefore are prefled in the ratio of the g 
But the gravities are as the bulks; and the bulks here are 
as the altitudes: therefore the prefflures on the bottoms are as 
the altitudes. 

IX. In perpendicular veffels of unequal bafes, the preflure on 
the bottoms is in a ratio compounded of the bafes, and alti- 
tudes, 

From the preceding demonftration it appears, that the bot- 
toms are prefied in the ratio of the gravities:: 


leg 


uids is equal every way, the botto 
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vitles of Fluids ate as their bulks ; and their bulks ia a ratio 
compounded:of the bafes and altitudes. Confequently, &'c. 


each will be equally prefled. 
For in the inchaed valle) ABCD, the bottom CD, is prefled 
in the direGion BD, But the force of giavity in the direGtion 
BD, is to the abfolute gravity, as BE toBD. 
Confequently, the bottom C D is prefled in the fame manner, 
as if it had been prefled perpendicularly by the Fluid under 
altitude BE. | Therefore, the bottoms of the perpendicu!ar and 
inclined veffels are equally preffed. : 
XI. Fluids pref upon fubjeét bodies, according to their per- 
pendicular altitude, and not according to their latitude; or 
breadth, 
Or, as others ftate it, thus: If a veffel be taper, or unequally 
big at top and bottom; yet the bottom will be prefled after 
the fame manner as if the veflel were eylindrical, and the top 
and bottom equal. 
Or thus: The preflure fuftained by the bottom of a veffel, 
Whatever the figure of the veflel be, is ever equal. to the 
weight of a column of the Fluid, whofe bafe is the bottom 
itfelf, and height, the vertical diltance of the upper furface of 
the water from the bottom, 
Or, yet miore explicitly, thus: If there be two tubes or velfels; 
having the fame heights, and bafes, both filled with water; but 
one of them made fo tapering upwards, that it thall contain but 
twenty ounces of water ; whereas the other widening upwards, 
holds two hundred ounces: yet the bottoms of the two tubes 
fhall fuftain an equal preflure of water, viz. each of them that 
of the weight of two hundred ounces. : 
This is a noble paradox in hydroftatics, firft difcovered by 
M. Pafeal, and which it is well worth the clearing and in+ 
filing om. Tt is found unexceptionably true from abundant 
experiments ; and it may even be demonftrated and accounted 
for on principles of mechanics, 
Suppofe,e. gr. the bottom of a yeflel, CD (fig. 9.) lefs than 
its top, AB; fince the Fluid prefles the bottom € D; 
which we fuppofe horizontal, in ‘a perpendicular dire&ion, 
EC, none but that part within the cylinder ECD F can 
prefs upon it; the natural tendency and preflure of the reft 
being taken off by the fides. 
Again, fuppofing the bottom CD (fig: 10.) much bigger 
than the top F G; or even, for the eafier demonftration, 
fuppofe a tube F E fixed in a cylinder ABCD; and fup 
pofe the bottom CD raifed to L; that the Fluid may be 
moved through the interval DL; then will it have rifer 
through the altitude G H, which is to DL, as the bafe CD 
to that GF. The velocity therefore of the Fluid FE, is 
to its velocity in the veflel A D, as the bafe C D to the 
bafe F G, 
Bence, we have the momentum wherewith the Fluid in 
the tubes tends downwards, by muluplying the bafe of the 
eylinder CD into its altitude CK 
Confequently, the bottom C D is prefled with the fame force ; 
as It would be preffed by the cylinder HC DI. 
To confirm and illuftrate this dorine of the preflure of 
Fluids in the ratio of the bafe and altitude, provide a me- 
tallic veflel, ACDB (fig, 10.) fo contrived, as that the 
bottom C D may be moveable, and to that end fitted in the 
cavity of the veflel with a rim of wet leather, to flide with- 
out letting any water pafs. Then, through a hole in the 
top, AB. apply fucceffively feveral tubes of equal altitudes, 
but of different diamete Laftly, faftening a flring to the 
beam of a balance, and fixing the other end by a little ring 
K to the moveable bottom ; put weights in the other feale, 
wll they be fufficient to raife the bottom CD: then will 
you not only find, that the fame weight is required, what 
diameter or magnitude foever the tube be of ; but even, that 
the weight which will raife the bottom, when prefled by the 
finalleft tube, will raife it when prefled by the whole cylinder 
HCDI. 
XII. The moft folid and ponderous body, though when nearthe 
furface of the water it would fink with great velocity, yet if 
placed at a greater depth than twenty times its own thick- 
nefs, will not fink, unlefS affifted by the weight of the in- 
cumbent water, 
Thus, immerge the lower end of a flender glafs tube in a 
veflel of mercury: then flopping the upper end with your 
finger, you will by that means keep about half an inch of 
that ponderous’ F, fufpended in’ the tube. Laftly, keep- 
ing the finger thus, immerge the tube ina long glafs of wa- 
ter, till the little column of mercury be more than thirteen 
or fourteen times its length under water ; then, removing 
the finger, you will find that the mercury will be kept fuf- } 
pended in the tube by the preflure of the water upwards : 
but if you raife the tube a very little above the former fta+ 
tion, the mercury wiil immediately run out; wher 7 if 
before you had removed the finger from the top. you had 
funk the pipe fo low, as that the mercury were twelve or 
fourteen inches, &c. below the furface of Water; the 
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X. If an inclined veflel A BC D, fig. 8. have the fame bafe and | 
altitude with a perpendicular one, BEFG 3 the bottoms of! 
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mercury would be violently forced up, 
and defcents in the tube, till it had gai 
Cording to the laws of fpecific gravity. 
Hence then we have a folution of the phenomenon of two 
polifhed marbles, or other planes, adhering fo ftrongly toge- 
ther: in that the atmofphere preffes or gravitates with its 
whole weight on the under furface, and fides of the lower 
inarble; but cannot do {o at all on its upper furface, which is 
clofely contiguous to the upper, and fufpended marble: 

preflure and gravitation in FLuips fpecifical- 
ly heavier; or lighter than the bodies immerged, fee GRAviry 
Specific. 

For the laws of the tefiftane 
folid bodies, moving in Fluids, fee ReststTANCE, 

For the afcent of Frurps in capillary tubes; or betweet glais * 
planes, fee Ascenr. 

The motions of Fluids and particularly water, do alfo” make 
the fbject of hydraulics, 

Eydraulic Laws of FLurps.—I. The velocity of a Fhiid, 
as water, moved by the preflure of a fuper-incumbent Flaid; 
as air, is equal at equal depths, and unequal at unequal 
ones, 5 
For the preffure being! equal at equal depths; the Velocity 
arifing thence muft be: fo too; and. vice verfe + yet does not 
the velocity follow the fame proportion as the depth’: not= 
withftanding that the preflure, whence the velocity’ arifes; 
does increafe in the Proportion of the depth. But’ here the 
quantity of the matter is concerned: and. the quantity of 
motion, which is compounded of the ratio of the velocity 
and quantity of matter, is increafed= ip equal timed as the 
fquares of the velocities, 

Il. The velocity of a Fluid arifing from the prefflité of a 
fuper-intumbent Flnid, at any depth, is the fame as that 
which a body would acquire in falling from a height’ equal 
to the depth. As is demonftrated both: from mechanics and 
experiments. See Descent. 

Hl. If two tubes of equal diameters, full of any Finid; be 
placed any how, either ereét, br inclined ; provided they be 
of the fame altitude, they wil! difcharge equal quantities of 
the Fiuéd in equal times. 

That tubes; every way equal; fhould; undef the fame cir= 

;cumftances, empty themfelves equally, is evident; and that 
the bottomy of a perpendicular tube is prefled’ with the fame 
force, as that of an inclined one, when’ their altitudes aré 
equal; has already been fhewne Whence it eafily follows; 
that they muft yield equal quantities of water; &e; 

IV. If two tubes of equal altitudes; but of unequal apert= 
ures, be kept conftantly full of water s the quantities of wa= 
ter they yield in the fame time, will be as the diameters: and 
this, whether they be ere&t, or any way inclined. 

Hence; if the apertures be circular, the quantities of Wate? emp 
tied inthe fame time, ought to be ina duplicate ratio of the dia- 
meters. 

But this law, Mariotte obferves, is not perfeétly agreeable to'exs 
periment. If one diameter be double the other, the water fuw- 
ing out of the lefs, is found more than a fourth of what fowsdut 
of the greater. But this may have been owing to fome acci« 
dental irregularities in making the experiments. 

Welfius however afcribes it prineipally to this, that the ¢olutin 
of water dire@lly over the aperture is fhorter than that next the 
fides or parietes of the veffel: for the water, in its eflux; forms 

a kind of cavity over the aperture 3 that part immediately over 
it being evacuated firft; and the other water not running faft 
enough from the fides to fupply it. Now, this Cavity, of dimi4 
nution of altitude, being greater in the greater tube, than in the 
lefs ; hence the preflure or endeavour to pafs out, becomes pros! 

in the lef. 

0 tubes AB ‘and CD 

the quantities: of water, ditt 

will be as the velocities, 
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A B, and CD, difcharged 
3 Will be in a duplicate ratio 
le fame time.—And as the quanti- 
ater are as the velocities ; the velocities are likewife in 
fub-duplicate ratio of their altitudes. 

Hence, 2? the ratio of the wate difcharged by two tubes A-B, 
and C.D, together with the altitude of one of them, being 
given; we have a method of finding the altitude of the other; 
wiz. by finding a fourth proportional to the three given quanti- 
ties ; which proportional, multiplied’ by itfelf, gives the alti- 
tude of CD, required, 
Hence, alfo, 3° the rati 


of the altitudes of two tubes of 
equal apertures being given, as alfo the quantity of water 
difcharged by one of them; we have a method of determin- 
ing the qua er fhall difcharge in the fame time, 
‘Thus, to the given altitudes, and the fquare of the quantity 
of water difcharged one aperture, find a fourth propors 
tional. 
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tional. The f{quare root of this will be the quantity of water re- 
quired. 

Suppofe, e. gr. the heights of the tubes as 9 to 253 and the 
quantity of water difcharged at one of them, three inches: that 
difcharged by the other will be = 4% (9.25:9) = V = 5- 
VIL. If the altitudes of two tubes AB and CD be unequal, 
and the apertures E and F be likewife unequal; the quanti- 
ties of water difcharged in the fame time, will be in a ratio 
compounded of the fimple ratio of the apertures ; and the fub- 
duplicate one of the altitudes. 

And hence, if the quantities of water difcharged in the fame 
time by two tubes, whofe apertures and altitudes are unequal, 
be equal ; the apertures are reciprocally as the roots of the alti- 
tudes, and the altitudes ina reciprocal ratio of the {quares of the 
apertures, 

VIUL. If the altitudes of two tubes be equal, the water will 
flow out with equal velocity, however unequal the apertures 


1X. If the altitudes of two tubes, AB and CD, as alfo their 
apertures E and F be unequal; the velocities of the waters dif- 
charged are in a fubduplicate ratio of their altitudes. 

And hence, 1°, as the velocities of waters flowing out at equal 
apertures, when the altitudes are unequal, are alfo ina fubdupli- 
cate ratio of the altitudes, and, as this ratio is equal, if the al- 
titudes be equal; it appears in the general, that the velocities 
of waters flowing out of tubes, are in a fubduplicate ratio of 
the altitudes. 

Hence alfo, 2°, the fquares of the velocities are as the alti- 
tudes, 

Mariotte found from repeated experiments, that if a veffel 
ABCD have a tube E G fitted to it, there will more water be 
evacuated through the tube, than there could have been in the 
fame time, through the aperture of the veffel E, without the 
tube : and that the motion of the Fluid is accelerated fo much 
the more, as the tube E G, is the longer. 

E. gr. The altitude of a veflel AC, being one foot, that of 
the tube EG three feet, and the diameter of the aperture three 
lines; no lefs than 6 5 feptiers of water were difcharged in the 
fpace of one minute ; whereas upon taking off the tube, only 
four feptiers were difcharged. Again, when the length of thc 
tube EG was fix feet, and the diameter of the aperture G, a 

inch ; the whole quantity of water run out in thirty-feven fe 

conds : but cutting off half the tube, the veffel was not evacu 

ated in lef than forty-five feconds 5 and taking it quite away 

in lefs than ninety-five feconds. 

X. The altitudes and apertures of two cylinders full of water, 
being the fame; one of them will difcharge double the quan- 
tity of water difcharged in the fame time by the other; if the 
firft be kept continually full, while the other runs itfelf empty. 
For the velocity of the full veffel will be equable; and that of the 
other will be continually retarded. Now it is demonftrated, that 


if two bodies be impelled by the fame force ; and the one pro-| 


ceeds equably, and the fecond is equably retarded ; by that time 
they have loft all their motion, the one has moved double the 
{pace of the other. 

XI. If two tubes have the fame altitudes, and equal apertures ; 
the times wherein they will empty themfelves, will be in the 
ratio of their bafes. 

XII. Cylindric, and prifmatic veffels, as ABCD (fig. 14.) 
empty themfelves by th's law, that the quantities of water dif- 
charged in equal times, decreafe according to the uneven num- 
bers, 1, 3, 55 7s 9» &c. taken backwards. 

For the velocity of the defcending level F G, is continually de- 
creafing in the fubduplicate ratio of the decreafing altitudes : 
but the velocity of a heavy body defcending, increafes in the 
fubduplicate ratio of the increafing altitudes. The motion there- 
fore of the level FG, in its defeent from G to B, is the fame 
as if it were to defcend in the inverfe ratio from B to G. But 
if it defcend from B to G, the fpaces, in equal times, would in- 
creafe according to the progreffion of the uneven numbers. 
Confequeutly, the altitudes of the level FG, in equal times, 
would decreafé according to the fame progreffion inverfely 
taken. 

Hence, therefore, the level of water FG, defcends by the fame 
Jaw, as, by an equal force impreffed, it would afcend through 
an altitude equal to FG. 

From this principle might many other particular laws of the mo- 
tion of Fluids be demonftrated, which for brevity fake we here 
omit. 

To divide a cylindrical veflel into parts, which fhall be eva- 
cuated in certain’ parts, or divifions of time, fee CLEpsy- 
DRA. 

XII. If water defcending through a tube HE (f 15.) fpout 
up at the aperture G, whofe ditection is vertical; it will rife to 
the fame altitude GI, at which the level of the water LM, 
in the veflel ABCD, does ftand. 

For fince the water is driven through the aperture G, by the 
force of gravity of the column E K, its velocity will be the fame 
as that with which a body by the fame force imprefled, would 
rife to the altitude Fl. Wherefore, fince the direCtion of the 
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aperture is vertical, the direction of the water {pouting through 
it, will be fo too; confequently, the water muft rife to the 
height of the level of the water LM in the veffel 
Indeed, by the experiment it appears, that the water does not 
rife quite fo high as I: befide, that the aperture G fhould be 
fmaller, as the height of the level of the water is lef; and eve 
fmaller, when mercury is to be fpouted, t 
this is no objection to the truth of the theorem ; it only thews, 
that there are certain external impediments, which diminifh the 
afcent. 
Such are the refiftance of the air, the friftion of the tube, and 
the gravity of the defcending Fluid. 
XIV. Water -defcehding through dn incliried tube, or a tube 
bent in any manner, will fpout up through a perpendicular 
aperture to the height at which the level of the water in the 
veflel ftands. 
XV. The lengths or diftances DE and DF, or IH, and IG 
(fig: 16.) to which water will {pout either through an inclined, 
or a horizontal aperture Dy, are in a fubduplicate ratio of the 
altitudes in the veflel or tube AB and AD. | 
For, fince water {pouted out through the aperture D, endea- 
vours to proceed in the horizontal line DF ; and at the fame 
time, by the power of gravity, tends downwards in lines per- 
pendicular to the fame ; nor can the one power hinder the other, 
inafmuch as the direétions are not contrary: it follows, that the 
water by the direétion BA will arrive at the line 1G, in the 
fame time wherein it would have arrived at it, had there been 
no horizontal impulfe at all. Now the right-lines 1H and IG 
are the fpaces which the fame water would have defcribed in 
the mean time by the horizontal impetus ; but the {paces IH 
and 1G, inafmuch as the motion is uniform, are as the velo~ 
cities. Confequently, the velocities are in a fubduplicate ratio of 
the altitudes AB and AD, And therefore the lengths or di- 
ftances to which the water will {pout in apertures either hori- 
zontal, or inclined, are in a fubduplicate ratio of the altitudes. 
Hence, asevery body, projected either horizontally or obliquely, 
in an unrefifting medium, defcribes a parabola; water projected 
either through a vertical or inclined fpout, will defcribe a pa- 
rabola. 
Hence we have a way of making a delightful kind of water 
arbours, or arches, viz. by placing feveral inclined tubes in 
the fame right-line. 
On thefe principles are formed various hydraulic engines for 
the raifing, &c. of Fluids, as pumps; fiphons, fountains, or 
jets d’eau, &c. which fee defcribed under their proper articles, 
Pump, SipHon, FounTAIN, SPIRAL SCREW, Se. 

For the laws of the motion of Fiurps, by their own gravity, 
along open channels, &c. fee River, and WAVE. 

For the laws of preflure and motion of air, confidered as a Frurp, 
fee Arr and WiND. 

FLUMMERY, a wholefome fort of vegetable jelly, made of 
oatmeal. 
The manner of preparing it in the weftern parts of England, 
is to take half a peck of wheat bran, which mult be foaked in 
cold water three or four days: then {train out the milky water 
of it, and boil it to a jelly : afterwards feafon it with fugar, 
add fome rofe and orange-flower water, and let it ftand till 
cold, and thickened egain ; “and then eat it with white or rhenifh 
witie, of with cream. 


FLUOR, in phyfics, &c. denotes a fluid; or, more properly, 
the flate of a body, which was before hard and folid, but is 
now reduced by fufion or fire into a ftate of fluidity. 

Gold and filver' will remain along time in //wor, kept to them 
by the intenfeft heat, without loting any thing of their weight. 
See Gotp, Fixiry, Ge. 

Fivor is alfo ufed by the modern mineral writers for fuch fofty 
tranfparent, fparry kinds of mineral concretions, as are ire- 
quently found amongft ores, and ftones, in mines and quar- 
ries. 

Thefe are of a ftony nature, and refemble gems, but are lefS 
hard ; and are called Adetallic Fluors and Spars, See Supple- 
ment article SPAR. 

Friuor Albus, or Uterinus, a kind of flux, incident to women, 
popularly called the Whites. 

Tt confifts in an irregular, diforderly difcharge of fome corrupt 
humour from the uterus, fometimes white, and pale, like whey 5 
fometimes yellow, green, or blackifh. At firft it is ufually mild, 
and harmlefs, but in time it grows hot, fharp, and corrofive, and 
excoriates.all the parts it touches. 

Tt is attended with a pain in the fpina dorfi, a fwelling of the 
feet and eyes, wearinefs, fumbago, a lofs of appetite, change 
of complexion, &e. 

It is frequently produced from a too heavy and lafting grief. 

Tt muft be carefully diftinguifhed from an ulcer in the uterus, 
and a gonorrhea, which laft it greatly refembles. 

It happens to all ages ; from girls of three years old 5 and at all 
times ; before, after, or even along with the menfes; and even 
to women with child. 


Etmuller 
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Etmuller takes it for a gonorrhea muliebris, analogous to a 
non-virulent gonoithea in men, flowing out of the glandule 
of the proftates. Ariss 
What the coryza is in the noftrils; too much weeping in the 
eye: nd coughing and hawking in the fauces ; that, accord- 
ing to Etmuller, is this Fluor in the uterus, 
According to Pitcairn, all the difference between the venereal 
gonorrhea, and a Fluor albus, is that the humour evacuated in 
the latter is vifcid, and in the former quite thin and ferous. 
The fame author adds; that the Fluor albus can only be cured 
by medicines proper for the venereal difeafe. See Supplement, ar- 
ticle FLuor Arpus. 
| FLUTE®, an infrument of mufick, the fimpleft of all thofe 
of the wind-kind ; played, by blowing in it with the mouth ; 
and the tones or notes formed and changed by ftopping or open- 
| ing holes difpofed for that purpofe all along it. 
* 


Phe Latins call it fffula, and fometimes tibia, pipe ; from 
the former of which, fome derive the word Flute: Though | 
Borel will have it derived from Jutta, a lamprey, thus called} 
@ fluitando in fluviis ; in regard the Flute is long, like the si 
prey, and has holes all along it, like that fith. 

Th antient Fifule or Fiutes were made of reeds; after- 

wards they were of wood ; and at length of metal. But how 

they were blown, whether as our Flutes, or hautboys, does not 
appear. 

It is plain, fome had holes, which at firt were but few; but 

afterwards were increafed to a greater number : and fome had 

none. Some were fingle pipes, and fome a combination of fe- 
veral, particularly Pan’s fyringa, which confifted of feven reeds, 

Joined together fideways. 

‘Thete feven reeds had no holes, 

in all feven diftin& notes 3 but at what intervals, is not known: 

Perhaps they were the notes of the natural, or diatonic {eale. 

The German Flute is different from the common one : It is not 

put into the mouth, by the end, as the ordinary ones are ; the 

end is ftopped up with a plug, or tampion; but the lower lip 
is applied to a hole a little way diftant from it. 

It is made equally big every where, and perforated with fix 

holes, befide that of the mouth. 

LuTe*, or FLuyt, is alfo a kind of long veffel, with flat 

ribs, or floor timbers ; round behind, and {welled in the mid- 
dle, ferving chiefly for the carrying of provifions in fleets or 
fquadrons of {hips ; though it is alfo ufed in merchandife, 


each giving but one note, 


| 
j 


| 


* The word Flute, taken for a fort of boat; or veffel; is derived, 
according to Borel, from the antient flotte, a little boat. In 
the verbal procefs of the miracles of St. Catherine of Sweden, 
in the xii’ century, we read, Unus equum fuum una cum mer- 
cibus magni ponderis intretuxit Super infrumentum de lignis Sar 
bricatum, vulgariter didum Pluta. Upon which the Bolland- 
ifts obferve, that in fome copies it is read fetta, an inflrument 
called by the Latins ratis; and that the word flutta or fotta, 
arofe from fitter, ot wlotten, to float. 


FLure-Grafting, fee the article Encrarrine. 

FLUTEs, or FLurines, in archite€ture, are perpendicular chan- 
nels, or cavities, cut along the fhaft of a column or pilafter,— 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 32. lit. dd, fig. 28. lit. wx, 

They are fuppofed to have been firlt introduced in imitation of 
the plaits of womens robes ; and are therefore called by the 
Latins, /rriges, and ruga. 
The French call them Cannelures, as being excavations ; and 
we, Mutes, or Flutings, as bearing fome refemblance to the 
mufical inftrument fo called. 

They are chiefly affeted in the Ionic otder, in which they had 
their firft rife ; though they are alfo ufed in all the richer or- 
ders, as the Corinthian and Compofite ; but rarely in the Do 
tic ; and fcarce ever in the Tufcan. 

Their number is ufually 24, though in the Doric it is only 

20. 

Each Flute is hollowed in exatly a quadrant of a circle, 

Between the Flutes are little {paces thac feparate them, called 

by Vitruvius, frie, and by us, /i/?s ; though in the Doric, the 

Flutes are frequently made to join each other, without any 

intermediate fpace at all ; the lift being fharpened off toa thin 

edge, which forms a part of each Flute. 

In fome buildings we fee columns with F/utes that go wind- 

ing round the thaft, fpirally ; but th 


his is rather looked on as 
abufe, 


: ‘ : i 
Vignola determines the depth of the Flutes, by taking the 
angle of an equilateral triangle for the centre. Vitruvius 


defcribes it from the middle of the fquare, whofe fide is the 
breadth of the Flute: Which latter method makes them decp. 
The Flutes, or firizes, are frequently filled up with a pro- 
minent, or fwelling ornament, fometimes plain 
a ftaff or reed; and fometimes a little cary 
in imitation of a rope, or otherwife, and ¢ 
dentures ox cablings 
cabled columns, 


This is moft frequent in the Corinthian order. The cablings, 
or fillfngs up, commence from about one third of the he 
of the column, reckoning from the bafe : 


Vox. I. 


> in form of 
eds or enriched, 
herefore called ru- 
3 and the columns thus enriched, are called 


and are continued 


Fiux-Powders are thofe 


| Method of Fuuxtons, is the arithmetic and 
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to the capital: That is, they begin and end wi 

| __ tion of the column. 

j)Fiures, or Flutings, are alfo ufed in botany, to 
and fruits of certain plants, which 
thofe of thefe colamns. 

FLUX, Fiuxus, in medicine, an extraordina 
cuation of fome humour. 
Fluses are various, and ya’ 
their feats 


th the diminu: 


denote the ftems 
have furrows analogous ta 


ry iffue, or eva- 


rioufly denominated, according to 

Ss, or the humours thus voided 5 asa Flux of the belly ; 

uterine Fhex, hepatic Flux, falival Flux, &e, 
The Flux of the belly is of four kinds, which have each their 
refpective denominations, viz. the lientery, or Fluxus lienter 
cus; the celiac, or Fluxus chylofus ; the diarrhea ; and the dy- 
JSentery, or tledy Flux. See each explained under its proper 
article, Lien rery, &e, 
A wound, or {carific 
in Scotland to cure 

orate 
Fux of the mouth 


ation crofs the crown of the head is ufed 
Fluxes and dyfenteries. Pil, Tranfact. 


» or falival Flux, fee Sarivation. 

The Hepatic FLux of the antients, is by feveral moderns held 2 
mere name, being in reality a hemorrhoidal Flux, out of the 
hemorrhoidal veins. 
Women are fubject to three kinds of Fluxes extraordinar 
The firft, called’ the m or menfirual Flux, as happening 
every month ; fometim courfes, as keeping pace with the 
moon ; and fometimes flowers, See Mrnses, 

The fecond is after delivery, called Lochia. See Locara, 

The third is irregular, and preternatural; and for want of a 
better name, called Fluor albus, or the whites. See FLuoR 
albus. 

FLux, in hydregraphy, a regula 


25 


T, periodical motion of the fea, 


happening twice in twenty-four hours ; wherein the water is 
againft the fhores. 
is one of the motions of the tide; the 


the water finks and retires, is called the reflux, 


raifed, and driven violently 
The Flux or Fhlw, 
other, whereby 
or ebb. See Vrpes. 
There is always a kind of reft, or ceffation of about half a 
hour, between the Flux and reflux ; during which time the 
Water is at its greateft height, called high-water, 

The Flux is made by the motion of the water of the fea, fr 
the equator towards the poles ; 


m 
which, in its progrefs, ftiking 
againtt the coafts in its way, and meeting with oppofition from 
them, fwells, and where it can find paffage, as in flats, ri- 
vers, &c. rifes up, and runs into the land, 

This motion follows in fome meafure the courfe of the moon $ 
as it lofes, or comes later every day by about three quarters of 
an hour ; or more precifely, by 48 minutes: and by fo much 
is the motion of the moon flower thanithat of the fun. Tt is 
always higheft and gteateft in full moonsyParticularly thofe of 
the equinoxes. In fome parts, as at Mount St. Michael, it 
rifes eighty or ninety’ feet ; though in the open fea itsnever 
rifes above a foot, or two; and in fome places, as about the 
Morea, there is no Flux at all. 


It runs up fome rivers above a hundred and twenty miles, Up 
the river Thames it only goes eighty, viz. near to Kingfton in 
Surry. 
Above London-bridge the water flows four hou 
ebbs eight ; and below the bridge, 
feven. 


rs, and 
flows five hours, and ebbs 


Prepared to facilitate the fufion of the 
harder metals ; as alfo to melt ores, in order to difcover what 
proportion of metal they contain. 

Powder of antimony is a very good Fux powder. By this alone 
may you readi'y melt iron or fteel in a crucible, witht an ordi- 
nary charcoal fire. See Supplement, article Fruxgs. 
LUXION, in medicine, 
ter in any part of the body, 
Fluxions arife either from the weaknefs, flaccidity, and ins 
ativity of the part aft Ged, which does not difperfes protrude, 
or expel the humours naturally received into it: Or from the 
derivation of fome extraordinary quantity of peccant matter 
from fome other part, 


This latter is properly called defluxion, 
traction. See Dertuxion, 

A Fluxion, or defluxion on the tr: 
catarrh. See Cav ARRH, 
LUXION, in the Newtonian analyfis, denotes the velocity with 
which a flowing quantity is increafed by its generative mo- 
tion.—By which it ftands contradiftinguifhed trom Jiuent or 
the flowing quantity, which is gradually, and indefinitely in- 
creafing 5 after the manner of a {pace which a body in motion 
defcribes, 


a fudden colle&tion of morbid mat- 


and by the antients, f+ 


achea and lungs, is called a 


analyfis of Fluxions, 
and fluents, or flowing quantities, 


Foreigners ufually define the method of Fluxia 
or analyfis, of infinitely, or rather inde 
quantities ; or the methed of finding an 

nitely {mall quantity, which bein 
times, becomes equal to a given 


ns the arithmetic, 
nitely, fmall variable 

infinitefimal, or infi- 
g taken an infinite number of 
quantity, 


4, P Sir 
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J. Newton, and after him 
infinitely {mall quantiti 
momentary incremei 
e. gr. of a line confidered 
or “of a furface generated by t 
Accordingly, the v 
ing quantities; and the method of 
or the fluent, the method of Flux 
M. ees co s the fame infinitely {mall ues as 
the differe! ROL ‘different ials of two quantities; and.ca lls the 
method of finc nces, the ifferential calculus. d 

Each of thele ca of con ing and denominating, has its} 
advantages; which the retainers to this or that method f{tre~ 
nuoully t 
Flowing quantitie: 
local me 


the Englifh authors, call thefe 
; as confidering, them as 
f variable quantities, 
the fi lux ota point 


the 


rated 


are called fluent or flow- 
nding either the icin: 


e. fuch as in the genefis of figures by 
aul 


ly increafing sand diminifhing, are 


ion, are cont tinu 


certainly very pr ope! cd fit : And as all figures 

s Ts ee sa Giitnlen roe } 

thay be conceiv he infnitely fall incic~| 

quienes, or.dect es are very naturally de- 
> 


name, there is another in the 


notation. 


Sir I. 


Newton exp jon Of a quantity, as *, by a 
over it, a and M. Leibnitz expreffes his dit- 

al of the fame x by prefixing ad, as dx; each of which | 

nethods of notation has likewile ics advantage. i 

e thefe circumftances, the two methods are the fame. } 


The method of F ms is one of the greateft; moft fubtil 
fublime difcove of this, or perhaps of any age: Ic 
s anew world to us, and extends our knowledge, as it} 
were, to infinicy. Ic carries us beyond the bounds that 
feemed to have been preicribed to the human mind; at leait} 
nfinitely beyond thoie to which the antient geometry was | 
confined. fe ee 
The hiftory of this important difcovery, as frefh as it is, is a 
little dark, and imbroiled. ‘Two of the greateft men of this 
age do both of 1 claim the invention, Sir I. Newron, and 
M. Leibnitz ; and Oe can be more glorious for the me- 
thod i-felf, than the eal whe rewith the partifans of either fide 
have afferted their title. 

To give the reader a juft view of this noble difpute, and of 
the ‘pretenfions of each party, we fhall lay betore him thej 
origins of difcovery, and mark where each claim cont 


and 


and 


> 


and how it was 1upported. 
uume 


menced, i . 7 
The firtt ihe method made its appearance in publick, 
Was in 1 M. Leibnitz gave the rules thereof in| 
e Leipfie Adis ot that y 3 but the demonftrations he kept 

{ 

| 

\ 


to himicli. The two ‘bro hers, the Bernoulli’s, were pre- 
fently itruck with it; and found out the demonttrations, 

h very dificult; and practifed the calculus with Ave 
prizing.tuccefs. 


‘This is ali we! thé year 16873 when Sir I. New-} 
ton’s a Principia came forth, which is almoft wholly | 
founded on the Jame calculu 

The common opinion at th at time, was, that Sir If faac, and 


imirab 


ML vented it about the fame ti And 
what » that neither of them made any men-} 
tion of ‘th and that, though they agreed in the fub-| 


ftance of th yet they diffe ered in their ways of con-| 


ceiving; call srent names ; and ufed different cha- 
racters. 
In effect, M. Leibnitz’s character was fuppofed by foreign- 


es to be f{omewhat more commodious than that of Sir fia 


Newton ; accordingly the method foon fpreading itfelf through- 
out Europe, M. Leibnitz’s character went with it; by which 
means s were infenfibly accuftome to look 
on him as the fole, or principal inventor. 

The two great auth rs themilelves, ee feeming con- 
cern, or difpure aS to the property of the invention, enjoy’d 


the glorious profpect of the progreffes continually making un- 
! > till the year 1699; when the peace began 


their au{pices 
to be difturbed. 

M. Fatio, in a treatife of the line of fwifteft defcent, having 

iged to own Sir I. Newton, as the rk 

ential calculus, and the firft by many 


di 


declared that he was ot 
or of the 


yeal 


3.and that he left the world to judge, whether M. Leib- | 
nitz, the fecond inventor, had taken any thing from him ‘| 
This precife dift on between firft and fecond inventor, 


with the {ulpicion it infinuated, railed a controverfy between 
M. Lei {upported by the editors of the Leipfic Adts, 
and-the Englifh geometricians, who declared for Sir Thee 
Newton. 


Sir Ifaac himfelf never appeared on the fcene; 
become that of the nation, 
caufe of their country, 
Writings fucceeded each ot her but 
pr obably en account of the diftance of places; 

troverfy grew ftill hotter and hotter : ull at je : 
to fuch pafs that in the yeat 1711, M. Leibnitz complained 
to thé Royal Society, that Dr, Keil ha d accufed him a pub- 


his glory was 
and his adherents, warm in the 


needed not him to animate them. 
lowly, on either fide ; 
bur the con. 


Direét method of ELv 
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lifhing the method of Fluxions inyented by Sir 1. 
ul other names, and characters. 
He infifted, that no body knew better than Sir aac hjméelf, 
that he had ftolen no’ trom him; and required that Dr. 
Keil fhould publickly ditayow the ill conitruction which might 
be put on his words. 
The fociety, here appealed to as 
to examine al] the old letters, papers, thar had pafled 
among the. feveral mathematicians, relating to the point; 
and after a itriét examen of all the evidences that could be. pro~ 
cured, gave in their report, “¢ That ic did not appear that M. 
“ Leibnitz knew any thing of the differential calculus before a 
“ Jetter wrote him by Sir I. Newton, and fent,to h m at Paris, 
*¢ in the year the) wherein the method of Fusions was {ui 
cs ficiently explained, to Jet a man of his fagacity inro the whole 
“ matter; and that Sir I. Newton had even’ invenred his me- 
“¢ thod before the eats 1809) and of confequence fiiteen years 
© before M. Leibnitz had given any thing on the fubjec& in 
© the Leipfic Aas.” And pheAcy they concluded that Dr. 
Keil had notat all injured M. Leibnirz in what he had faid, 
The fociety printed this cenfure of theirs, together with all the 
pieces and materials relating thereto, under the ticle of Commer- 
cium epiftolicum de analy pro omota, London, 1712: This book 
was carefully diftributed through Europes to vindicate the title 
of the Englifh nation to the difcovery, for Sir Ifaac, as already 
Hee never appeared in it: whether it were, that he wufted 
his honour with his compatriots, who were zealous enough in 


the caufe ; or whether it were, that he was even fuperior to 
the glory thereof. 


M. Leibniz and his friends however could not fhew the fame 
indifference: He was accufed of a theft; and the whole cam- 
mercium epiftoli cum eit effes it in terms, or infin 


Newton, 


pointed a commiltee 


jates it. 


—Soon aiter the publication thereof, a loofe fheet was printed, 
at Paris, in behalf of M. Leibnitz, then at Vienna. Ir is 
wrote with a world of and {pirit, and maintains boldly 


that the method of Fluxions had not preceded that of differ- 
ences; and even infinu , that ic might have arifen from ir. 
The detail of the proofs af each fide eeOule be too long, and 
could not be underftood without a large comment, 
m uft enter into the deepe tt geometry. 

M. Leibnitz had begun to work upon a commercium epi, 
cum, in oppofition to that of the Royal Society ; but he died 
before it was compleated. 

It muft be owned that there are {trong prefumptions in favour 
of M. Leibnitz; prefumptions, we mean, that he was no pla- 
giary: For that es Iiaac Newton was the firft inventor, is 
paft.all difpute; his glory is fecure; the reafonable part, even 
among the foreigners, allow ir; and the queftion is only, whe- 
ther M. Lejbnitz took it from him, or fell upon the fame 
thing with him: For in his bins of abjiraét notions, which 
he dedicated to the royal academy, in 1671. before he had 
feen any thing of Sir I. Newton’s, he already {uppofed infi- 
nitely {mall quantities, fome greater than others ; which is one 
of the great principles of the fyftem 

The doétrine confifts of two parts, viz. the direc? method of 
Fluxions, called allo calculus differentialis; and the inverfe me- 
thod of Fluxions, or calculus integralis. 

The latter is directly oppofite to the former; and is a fequel of 
it. Both of them ate adopted into the new geometry, and 
make reigning methods therein. 
The firft defcends from finite, 
from infinitely fall, to finite; 
nitude, the other re-eftablithes it. 
The foundation of the direét method of Fluxions amounts to 
this problem: The length of the {pace defcribed being conti- 
nually, (that is, at all times) given, to find the velocity at any 
time propofed, 
The foundation of the inverfe method of Fluxions amounts 
to this problem: The velocity of the motion being continually 
given, to find the fpace deicribed by it at eny time propof 
10Ns.—All finite magnitudes are here con- 
ceived to be refolved into infinitely {mall ones; which ate 
the elements, moments, or differences thereof. 

The art of finding thefe infinitely {mall quantities, and of work- 
ing on them, and difcovering other infinite quantiri 
means, makes the direét method of Fusions. 

What renders the knowledge of infinitely {mall quantities of 
fuch infinite ufe and extent, is that they have relations to 
other, which the fi 
finitefimals, have not. 

Thas, ¢, gr. in a curve of any kind whatev 
fmall differences of the ordinate and able b 
each other, not of the ordinate, and ab{ciflz, 
nate and fubtangent; and of confequence, 
dinate alone being known, give the fubtange 
which amounts to the fame, the tangent i 
method of FLUXIONS. 
The method of norati 
I. Newton, 
The variable, 
mented, as 


which 


to infinite; the latter afcends 
the one de-compounds a mag- 


ies by their 


ach 
magnitudes, whereof they are the in- 


the infinitely 
ave the ratio to 


on in Fluxions, 
sth 
or flowing 
fuppofe the 


introduced by the in- 


quantity, 
abiciffe 


to be uniformly aug- 
of a curye, he denotes 


Li 
by 
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by the letters vw * y 2; and their Fluxicns _by the fame 
* letters with dots placed over them, thus v x 4 Fy 
Again, as the Flvxtons themfelves are-alfo variable quantities, 
sre continually increafing or decreafing ; he confiders 
the velocities with which they increafe, or decreafe, as the 
Fluxions of the former Fluxions, or fecond Fluxions; which 


are denoted with two dots over them, thus, y x z. 

» After the fame manner one may confider the augments, and 
diminutions of thefe, as their Fluxions alfo, and thus pro- 
ceed to the third, fourth; fifth, &¢. Fluxions, which will be 


noted thus, y x 
Laftly, if the flowing qu 


5 * Br y * % &e. 
itity be a furd, as 4%: a—b; 


x x 
he notes its Fiuxton / : a b: If a fra@ion he 
«wR d —y 
notes it, —:—. V. Wallis’s Algebra; p. 342. 
d—y 


The chief feope and bufinefs of Fluxious is, from the flow- 
* ing quantity given, to find the Flzxion: for this we fhall lay 
down one general rule, as ftated by Dr. Wallis: and after- 
wards apply and exemplify it in the feveral cafes. — 
«© Multiply each term of the equation feparately by the fevetal 
<<. indices of the powers of all the flowing quantities contaitied 
“< in that term; and in each multiplication, change one root 
<* or letter of the power into its proper Fluxiox he agere- 
* gate of all the produéts connected together by their proper 
“© figns, will be the Fvuxion of the equation defired.”” 
‘The application of this rule will be contain’d in the following cafes. 
In the general; To exprefs the Fluxions of fimple varia- 
ble quantities as already mentioned, you need only put the 
letter, or letters, which exprefs them, with a dot over them: 


thus, the Fluxion of x is x, and the Fluxion of y is y, and the 
Fluxion of x-++y--u+2, is x +y+tvut+z, 
Note, For the Fluxion of permanent quantities, when any 
fuch are in the equation, you muft imagine 0, or a cy- 
pher; for fuch quantities can have no: Fluxion, properly 
fpeaking, becaufe they are without motion, or invariable. 
To find the Fruxrons of the produéts of two or more va- 
riable or flowing quantities,—multiply the Fluxion of each fim- 
ple quantity by the factors of the produéts, or the produét of 
all the reft,; and connect the laft produéts by their proper figns ; 
then the fum, or aggregate, is the Fluxion fought. 


Thus, the Fluxion of xy, is xy-++xy 3 and the Fluxion of 
xy%,isxyzctxy zt+ex yx 3 and the Fluxion of x Vy &, is 


xuyztxvyateuyztexvy x; and the Fluxion of a 
= x x by b—y (the common produ& being ab-+ b4—— ya 


—-x«y) willbe b*x—ya—xy—wxy 
To find the Fruxion of a fraétion;—multiply the Fluxion of 
the numerator by the denominator, and after it place (with the 
fign —) the Fluxion of the denominator; this will be the nume- 
rator, and the fquare of the denominator will be the denomi- 
nator of the fraction exprefling the Fluxion of the given fraction. 
ae Z 
' Thus the Fluxion of —is x y— xy. 


wy Sit 


m 
For fuppofe —=2, then will xy %3 which equal quan- 


y , : : E 
tities muft have equal Fiuxions; therefore x Sy 2 + zy, 


: : E ep SS 
and «— %y = zy; and dividing all by y =z 
x + . oy 
(becaufe’——= 2%) y x—x y: Wherefore this laft is the 
uf band 
x x“ 
Fluxion of the fraQion— ='z ; becaufe x b 
Mae i 
*” 
be equal to the Fluxion of —. 
Y y - 
a Coe 
And the Fluxion of — will be 5 for the permanent 
. « eK 


quantity a having no Fluxion, there can be no produét of the 
Fluxicn of thenumerator into the denominator, as there would 
have been, had @ been *, =, or any other variable quantity. 

To find the FLuxion of a power.— Multiply the power (firft 
brought one degree lower) by the index of that firft power; 
and the product by the F/wxion of the root. 


Thus, the Fluxion of x x will be 2 * «5 for x 4 


XK; 
xx, &c.and the 
%, That of «® will be 8 #7 «, &c, 


but the Fluxim of xxz=4x+ex— 


Fluxian of z? will be 


ELU 
Or if m exprefs the index of any power, as fuppofe x; its 
Fluxion will be m x=! x, or mx xm—': For x m brought 
one degree lower (m being a general index) muft be xm—'; 
then that x by m, the index, makes m x™—1: and this laft 


by the Fluxion of the root, produces m a”—! x, 
If the power be produced from a binomial, &c, as fuppofe 


ax baxy + yy, its Fluxin willbe 2¥x-axx 4 
2xeybayy 

I 
If the exponent be negative, as fuppofe x— or x», its 
Fluxion will be— m xz —m—', 


— Mx m—" x 


Or, if you would do it by way of fraction, > 

~ ih 

(for the fquare of x” is as well x2” as x72) or; according to 
ewe OTe 


ED e oie 


If the power be imperfect, i. e. if its exponent be a fraction; 


n 2 


as fuppofe +“: a”; or in the other notation x7, fuppofe 
m 


Sir Ifaac Newton’s method, which is yet fhorter, 


a” =: Then if you raife up each member to the power 
of n; it will ftand thusy «== 2»; the Fiuxion of which will 
be, by this general rule, m x7 — 4 x= nze—iz, Where- 
mx xe mI 

— (by dividing both parts by 


nZn—t 


fore will be = 


MX ye m—t m—t, m, 
dh 
nze—1) and ———— = 98 x5 or — we xm 
NZI kd iG 


putting inftead of nam—1, its value zx™—*; 
Hence; to find the Fluxion of any kind of power, proceed 
thus: — Multiply the power given by its index or exponent, 
and then multiply that produé by the Pluxion of the root 
of the power given; and after that, fubtraét 1; or unity, from 
the index of the power. 

To find the Fiuxions of furd quantities — Suppofe it required 


to find the Fluxion of “2rx—x x OF 2rxy—xex\s 


Suppofe 2 rx —xx \z 


3 then is 27% —xe x= 


BBs 
and confequently 7% — yx =z %3 and, 


‘ 3 4 


by divifion, 


re — KK i TH == x ¥ 
= (by fubftitution) tore 


Vr x—xx 


z& 


Fluxion of / 2.7 %— xx. 

If it be required to find the FPluxion of a y—* aN 3 for 
a yea put %; then a y — wx==xzt,and a y—oxx 
$2 3 z: And multiplying by 2 ork ee Niet ix 
naz: and confequently 3 azzy—6b ZF eee 
(fubftituting @ y p*9—6.a* 


qual 


yy Tg axty 6 GP ee Toa pa? oo G08 
to the Fluxion Of @ y—x x3 
To find the Fn ux1ron of quantities compounded of ratio- 
nal and furd quantities——let it be required to find the 
Fluxion of bx* -cax-+ eax Wun t+aa=%. Put 
bx Cax bea =p, and ViuxPaa= q. Then 
the given quantity is p 7 = and the Fluxion thereof is 


xx 


pak ges But ¢ is 


=V xe FOUN pe 


++ ¢ @ x3 therefore in the equation ba +ap Z if in 
the place of p, 7, ?, 7, we reftore the quantities they reprefent, 


Which 


2aé x* 


being reduced to one denomination, gives 3 5 x3 
+ eax tiobax trax 


Vewxtaa 
the given quantity. 


= to the Fluxion of 


method of Fr.uxt0N s, or calculus intregalis, confitts 
in finding finite magnitudes, from the infinitely {mall parts 
thereof. 


It 


mor 
guifhing cha 
To find the flowirg quantity belonging to any FLUXION given, — 


To find the flowing q ar 


To find the fowing quantity be 


FLU 


Tt proceeds, as already obferved, from infinitely fmall quantities 
Ss re- 


to finite; and recompounds and fums up what the other h 
folved. whence it is alfo called by fome the fummatory calculus. 
But what that has decompounded, this does not alw 
eftablith ; fo that the inverfe method is limited, and im 
at leaft hitherto. If it were once complete, geom 

be arrived at its laft perfection. 


3 


To give an idea of its nature and office, take the in ‘ 
) in that the infinitely fmall 


ready propofed in the direét method : 
ities of the ordinates and abfcifs, b 


ng known, give the 


i 

quant i 

fubtangent requi ary, the subtanes ny 
: | He infinitely “aac 

of an unknown curve being had, gi the infinitely { 1 


quantities of the abfcifs and ordinate which produced it, and of} 
coniequence the abfcifs and ordinate themfelves; wh 
nite magnitudes, in whofe relation the whole effence of the cu 
is founded. 
But the diftinguifhing ufe of this method is in meafuring, The 
bafe of a par i 1m multiplied by the infinitely {mall elemen 
of its altitude, gives an infinitely fmall parallelogram; which i 
‘s ite parallelogram, and is repeated an in- 
i. ¢. as many times as there are points} 


o 


the element of the 
finity of times therein, 
in the height of the parallelogram. ibe 

To have the finite parallelogram, therefore, by means of its 
, the element muft be multiplied by the altitude; which 
g from the infi- 


elem 
is the inverfe method of /luxions, re-afcendi 
nitely fmall quantity to the finite. 

Such a circuit of infinitefimals, it is true, would be imperti 
nent in fo fimple a cafe; but when we have to do with Taree 
terminated by curves, the method then becomes neceflary, or 
at leaft fuperior to any other. 

Suppofe, ¢. gr. in a parabola, the {pace included between two 
infinitely itely fmal! portion of the axis, 
and an infinitely little arch of the curve: it is certain, “this infi- 
nitely {mall furface is no parallelogram; fince the two parallel 
, it on one fide, are not equal ; and 


r ordinates, an infinit 


ordinates which termin 
f 
the 


| 
i 


h of the curve, oppofite to the little portion of the axis, 
requently neither equal nor parallel thereto. And yet th 
e, which is no parallelogram, may be confidered, in the] 
eft geometry, as if it really were one, by fon it is in- 
finitely {mall, and the error, of confequence, infinitely little, 


Zz é none. 
So that to meafure it, there needs nothing but to multiply an 
ordinate of the parabola by the infinitely fmall portion of the 
correfponding thereto. ‘Thus we have the element of the 
3; which element being raifed by the inverfe me- 
, is the whole furface of the parabola. 
‘peculiar to the geometry of infinites, of being 
rror to treat little arches of curves, as if they 
if re€tilinear ones, &c. 
with more eafe and readinefS than the 
fame truths; but to reach a great num- 
lich were inacceffible to the other. 

and its difcoveries 


a 


whole parabola 
thod to a fin’ 


were right lines; curvilinear fpaces, a 


enables it not only to < 


ber of truths w 
Its ope 
re extenfiv 


in effet, are more e 


>have the doétrine of the inverfe method correfpond and 
keep pace with that of the direct, we will apply it in the fame 
cafes, 
In the general : to exprefS the variable quantity of a Fluxion, 
‘ ut to write the letters without the dots, 


there needs notk 


es of x y z, are xy %. 
es belonging to the FLuxion of the 


Thus the flow 


oduct of two qu t 

mber of the Fluxion by the fluxionary quantity 

or letter; or the fluxionary letter into the proper flow- 

quantity of w i the Fizxion: the quotients conneét- 

ed by the per figns will be the flowing quantities fought. 

Only, if the letters be all exaétly the fame, the flowing quan- 
{ 


impl 


pr 


Divide ez 


ang 


tity will be a 


together by the figr 


So 
, 
i] 
ps 
s 
o 
a 
8 
&- 
° 
3 
iy 
= 
3 


either perfect or img . —Take the fluxionary letter or let- 
ters out of the equation: then augment the index of the Fluxicn 
by 1, or unity : laitly, divide the Fluxion by the index of its 
power fo increafed by uni 


Thus fuppofe 3 x x propofed; by taking away « it will be 
3 : and by increafing its index by unity, it will be Bxxx: 
then dividing it by 3, its now (augmented) index, the quotient 


will be x xx, the flowing quantity required. 
—I 
nt om 
Again, fuppofe—_x x a Fluxion propofed: by taking away 
m n 
a ym 
the fluxionary x, it will be — x 
m a 
use 
index by unity (i, e, by taking away —1) it willbe —x ; 
m 


Phe ¥ 


And lafly, by dividing the remaining part of the Flin by 
7 i 
—, prefixed to, or multiplied into x, the quotient will be 
m 


n 


= which is the flowi 


The ufes of the direé 1 cified under 


cur 
lids. 

To FLY grofs, in falconry, is faid of a hawk, when fhe flies at 
the great birds, as cranes, geefe, herons, é¥c. 

Fry on head, is when the hawk miffing her quarry, betakes her- 

zl felf to the next check, as crows, @c. See Hawk. 

FLYBOAT, a large veflel, with a broad bow, ufed by mer- 
chants in the coafting trade. — Some of them will carry 800 
ton of goods. 

FLYERS, in archite@ure, fuch ftairs as go ftraight, and do not 
wind round, nor have the fteps made tapering ; but the fare 
and back part of each ftair and the ends refpectively parallel to 
one another. 

So that if one flight do not carry you to your defigned height, 
there is a broad half fpace; and then you fly again, with fteps 
every where of the fame breadth and length as before. 

FLYING, the progreflive motion of a bird, or other winged 
animal in the liquid air, , 
Flying is either natural, or artificial, 

Natural Fiy1nc is that performed by an apparatus or flruure 
of parts concerted for that end by nature herfelf, Such is that 
of moft birds, and infects ; and of fome fithes. 

In Virginia, and New-England, they have monftroufly large ff 
beetles. Philofoph. Tranfact. N° 127. And in Languedoc, gra 
hoppers, about an inch long, wherewith the ground, in feveral 
parts, in the year 1685, was covered one third of a foot deep. 
—Ibid. N° 182. 
The parts of birds, & chiefly concerned in Flying, are the 
wings and tail : by the firft, the bird fuftains and wafts him- 
felf along; and by the fecond, he is affifted in afcendine and 
defcending, to keep his body poifed and upright, and to obviate 
the vacillations thereof. 
It is by the largenefs and ftrength of the pectoral mufcles, that 
birds are fo well difpofed for quick, ftrong, and continued F 

ing. — Thefe mufcles, which in men are fcarce a feventieth 
part of the mufcles of the body, in birds, exceed and outweigh 
all the other mufcles taken together : upon which Mr. Wil- 
loughby makes this refleGtion, that if it be poffible for man to 
his wings muft be fo contrived and adapted, that he may 
make ufe of his legs, and not his arms, in managing them. 
The Flying of birds is thus effeéted : 
The bird firft bends his legs, and {prings with a violent leap 
from the ground: then opens or expands the jointures of his 
wings, fo as to make a right-line, perpendicular to the fides 
of his body. Thus, as the wings with the feathers therein, 
conftitute one continued lamina; being now 1 a little 
above the horizon, and vibrating the wings with great force 
ard velocity, perpendicularly againft the fubje& air ; the airs 
though a fluid, refifls thofe fuccuffions, both from its natura 
inactivity, and from its elafticity, which makes it reftore itfelf 
after it been comprefled, and re-aét as much as it is aGted 
on: by fuch means is the whole body of the bird protruded. 
The fagacity of nature is very remarkable in the of ning and 
recovering of the wing for frefh ftrokes. — To do i directly, 
and perpendicularly, it muft needs have a g refiftance to 
overcome : to avoid which, the bony part, or bend of the 
wing, into which the feathers are inferted, moves fideway. 
with its fharp end foremoft; the feathers following it like a 
flag. 
The refiftance the air makes to the withdrawing of the win 
and confequently the progrefs of the bird will be fo much the 
greater, as the waft, or ftroke of the fan of the wing is the 
longer i but, as the force of the wing is continually diminifhed 
by this refiftance ; when the two forces come to be in equili- 
brio, the bird will remain fufpended in the fame place: for the 
bird only afcends fo long as the arch of air, the wing defcribes. 
makes a refiftance e to the excefs of the fpecific gravity of 
the bird above the air. If the air, therefore, be fo rare as to 
give way with the fame velocity as it is ftruck withal, there 
will be no refiftance, and confequently the bird can never 
mount on fuch unftable fteps. 
Mr. Ray, Willoughby, &c. have fuppofed the tail to do the 
office of a rudder, in fteering and turning the body this way 
or that; but Borelli has fhewn it unfit for any fuch office. — 
The Flying of a bird, in effeét, is quite a different motion from 
the failing of a fhip: birds do not vibrate their wings towards 
the tail, as oars are ftruck towards the ftern ; but waft them 
downward : nor does the tail of the bird cut the air at right angles 
as the rudder does the water ; but is difpofed horizontally, and 
preferves the fame fituation what way foever the bird turns. 

In effect, as a veflel in the water is turned about on its centre 

of gravity to the right, by a brifk application of the oars to 

4 the 


FOC 


towards its tail, its fore part will be rurned to the left: ag when 

in {wimming, by only ftriking-out with the right arm and leg, 

we are driven to the left. 

Thus, we fce pidgeons changing their courfe to the leftward, 

Hapou ic with their right wing, keeping the other aloft at 

Te 

Add, that birds with long necks have another way of altering 

their courle : for by only inclining the head and neck towards 

this or that fide, the centre of gravity of the whole being 

changed, the bird will proceed according to this new di- 

rection. 

Birds never fly upwards in a perpendicular line, but always in 

a parabola, the line defcribed by projectiles—In a direct af 

fenr, the natural and artificial tendency would oppofé and de- 

ftroy each other ; {o that the progrefs would be very flows In 

a direct defcent, they would aid one another, fo that the fall 

would be too precipitace. . 

Indeed the hawk we frequently find take that advantage in 

| feizing of the partridge: but ordinarily, birds keep their 
wings expanded, and at reft, to retard their defcent ; and at 
the fame time ftretch out their feet, and legs. 

Artificial Fuyine, is that attempted by men, by the affiftance of 
mechanics 
The dt of Fhing, is one of the great defiderata of mechanics ; 
ithas been attempted in divers ages: the difcovery of it might 
prove of great fervice, and alfo of great differvice to mankind. 
No body feems to have bid fo fair for that invention, as our 
famous fryar Bacon, who lived upwards of five hundred years 
ago. He not only affirms the art feafable; but affures us he 
himfelf knew how to make an engine, in which a man fitting 
might be able to carry himfelf through the air, like a bird: 
and affirms, that there was another perfon who had actually 
tried it with fuccefs. 
The fecret confifted in a couple of large thin hollow copper 
globes, exhaufted of air; which being much lighter than air, 
would fuftain 2 chair, whereon a perfon might fi’. 

Fa Franciico Lana, in his Prodromo, propotes the fame thing, 
as his own thought. He computes, that a round veffel of 
plate brafs, tourceen foot in diameter, weighing three ounces 
the {quare foot, will only weigh 1848 ounces; whereas a 
quanrity of air of the fame bulk, will weigh 21552 ounces : 
fo that the globe will not only be juftained in the air, but will 
carry with it a weight of 373% ounces; and by increafing the 
bulk of the globe, without increafing the thicknefs of the me- 
tal, he adds, a veffel might be made to carry a much greater 
weight. 

Bur the fallacy is obvious: a globe of the dimenfions he de- 
fcribes, Dr. Hook fhews, would not fuftain the preflure of 
the air, but would be crufhed inwards. Befide, in whatever 
ratio the bulk of the globe were increafeds; in the fame muft 
the rhickne(s of the metal be alfo, and coniequently the weigh 
increafed: fo that there would be no advantage in fuch aug- 
mentation. 

The fame author defcribes an engine for Fiying, invented by 
the Sieur Befnier, a {mith of Sable, in the county of Maine. 
Vid. Philofoph. Colleé?, N° x. 

Frvine Bridges, in fortification, are thofe made of two {mall 
bridges, laid one upon the other, fo that the uppetmoft, by 
means of ropes and pullies, is forced forwards, till the end of 
it is joined to the place defigned. 

Frytnc Camp, a tmall body of an army, confifting of four, 
five, or fix thoufand men, and fometimes a greater number, 
as well foot as horfe, which continually keep the field, mak- 
ing divers motions, to prevent the incurfions of rhe enemy, or 
to fruftrate their enterprifes; to hinder convoys, to harrafs 
the adjacent country, and to be thrown into a befieged place, 
as occafion fhall ferve. 

Fryinc Pinion, is a part of a clock, having a fly or fan, 
whereby to gather air, and fo bridle the rapidity of the clock’s 
motion, when the weight defcends in the ftriking part. See 


Crock. 
FOCAGE, or Fuace, fire-money, hearth-money, or chim- 
ney-money. See FuAGE. 


FOCILE, Focit, in anatomy, a name the Arabs gave to 
the two bones of the arm, reaching. from the elbow to the 
wrift. 

The biggeft, which is what we call the Cubitus, and Ula, 
they call the greater Focil, Facile majus, 

The lef, which we call Radius, they call Focile minus, 

The like is obferved with regard to the bones of the leg. The 
biggeft of which, by the Latins called Tibia, the Arab wrirers, 
Ge. call the great Focil: and the lefs, or Fibula, the leffer 
Facil. 

FOCUS, in geometry and the conic {ections, is applied to cer- 
tain points in the parabola, ellipfis, and hyperbola; wherein 
the rays reflected from all parts of thefe curves do concur or 
meet. See Curve. 

The Foci of an Ellipfis are two points, as F £, Tab. Con. fig. 21. 
in the axis AB, on which, as centers, the figure is decribed: 

Vou. 


the lefc ; fo a bird, in beating the air with its tight wing alone, 


FOC 


or; two points in the longer axis, whence two right 
drawn to any point in the circumterence, . fhill be together 
equal to the axis irfelf. Thefe are alfo called wmbilici, 
To find the Fact of an ellipfs: from B to L, fet off half the 
parameter; and in the certre C erect a perpendicular C K, 
Meeting a femicirele decribed on AL. Then making C F = 
CK, the point F will be the Fucus. 

Ifthen the axis AB be cut in the Focus F; the rectangle of 
the fegments of the axis A F, F B, will be fubquadruple of the 
rectangle of the parameter into the axis ; whence the {quare of 
the diftance of the Hzcus from the centre is equal to the rect- 
angle of half the axis into the difference of the {emi-parameter 
from half the axis. See ExLipsts: 


-lines being 


Focus of the hyperbola, fee the article HyparpoLa. 
The. Focus of a parabola is a point in its axis, as F, (Tab, Co- 


nics, fig. 18.) wherein the femi-ordinate FN, is equal to the 
femiparameter ; or, a point in the axis diftant from the vertex, 
by a fourth part of the parameter, or latus re@tum. ; 

It is demonftrated in conics, 1° That in a parabola, the di- 
ftance of the Focus from the vertex, A F, is to the parameter int 
a fubquadruple ratio. . 
2° That the fquare of the femi-ordinate is quadruple of the 
rectangle of the diftance of the Focus from the vertex, and 
the abfciffe, d 
3° That the right-line F M drawn from the Focus F to the 
extremities of the femi-ordinate of the parabola, is equal to the 
aggregate of the abfciffe A P, and the diftance of the Fou: 
from the vertex A F, 


| Focus, in optics, is a point wherein feveral rays concur, ahd 


are collected; either after having undergone refraction, or 
reflection. 

Ic is thus called, by reafon the rays being here brought to= 
gether, and united; their force and effect is increafed; fo 
that they become able to burn: accordingly, it is in this 
points that bodies are placed to fuftain the force of burning- 
gleffes, or mirrors, 

It muft be obferved, that the Focus is not, ftridtly fpeaking; 
a point; the rays are not all accurately colleéted into the 
fame place: Huygens demonttrates, that the Focus of a lens 
convex on both fides, is $ of the thicknefS of the lens. 


Focus, in dioptrics, is the point wherein refracted rays, ren- 


dered convergent by refraction; do concur, 
crofs the axis, 

The fame point is alfo called the Point of Concourfe; or Con= 
currence, 


or meet, and 


Virtual Focus, in dioptrics, is the point from which refraét< 


ed rays, when by refraétion they are rendered divergent, do 
begin to diverge or recede from each other. 

The fame point is alfo called Punétum difperfus, or Point of 
Divergency. 

The effect of conyex glaffés, or lenfes; is to render the rays, 
tranimitted through thems convergent, and to bring them toge-~ 
ther into a Focus, which will be nearer or further off, as the lens 
is a portion of a greater or lefs {phere. 

The effect of concave lenfes is to render the rays tran{mitted 
through them, divergent, or to dilperle them from a yirtual 
Focus. 

For the place; pofition, diftance, &c. of the Foci of rays 
refracted through plain, concave, and conyex mediums of 
divers denfities, as air, water, glafs, &c. fee REFRACTIONJ 
Lens, &c. 4 

The laws of the Foci of glaffes, and the methods of finding 
the fame, being thofe of moft ule, and importance; we fhall 
here fubjoin them a-part, as delivered and demonifttated by 
Mr. Molyneux, in his Dioptrica Nova: 

1° Then, the Focus of a convex glafs, i. ¢. the point wheres 
in parallel rays tran{mitted through a convex glals whofe 
furface is the fegment of a fphere, do unite, is diftant from 
the pole or vertex of the glats, almoft asdiameter and half of 
the convexiry, 

2° In a plano-convex glafs, the Focus of parallel rays, or 
the place where they unite with the axis, is diftant from the 
pole of the glafs a diameter of the convexity ; provided the 
fegment do not exceed thirty degrees. 

The rule or canon in plano-conyex glaffes, is as Low? Tose 
fo is the radius of the convexity: to the refracted ray taker 
in its concourfe with the axis; which in glaffes of larger 
{pheres, is almoft equal to the diftance of the Focus taken 
in the axis. 

3° In double convex glaffes of the fame fphere; the Focus 
is diftant from the pole of the glafs abour the radius of thé 
convexity, if the fegment be but thirty degrees. 

But if the conyexities be unequal, or if the two fides be feg- 
ments of different fpheres, then the rule is, 

As the fum of the radii of both conyexities: to the radius of 
either convexity alone:: fo is the double radius of the other 
convexity : to the diftance of the Focus. 

Here obierve, that the rays which fall nearer the axis of any 
glafs, are not united with it fo foon as thofe farther off: nor 
will the focal difance be fo great in a plano-conyex glafs, 
4Q Wier 
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en the convex fide is towards the obje€t, as when the con-] it isa fegment; O'the objeét, or point in the axis, to or from 
trary way: which the rays do proceed ; and O P a given ray: and fup- 
Hence it is truly concluded, that in viewing any objeé&t by a] pofe the ratio of refraétion to be as 7 tos. Then making CR 
> fhould always be turned to CO, as stor for the immerfion of a Yay; or as r ab for 


the convex fide 


plano-convex glai ) 
outward ; as alfo in burning by fuch a glat the emerfion (7."¢. a8 the fines of the angles in the medium 


For the Virtual Focus obferve, — 1°, ‘That in concave glaffes, which the ray enters; to the correfponding fines in the medium 
when a ray falls from air parallel to the axis, the virtual “Focus, out of which it comes) and laying CR, from C towards ps 
the point R will be the fame for all the rays of the point O. 


by its firft refraction, becomes at the diftance of a diameter 
Laftly, drawing the radius PC, if need be, continued ; with 


and an half of the concavity. . . 
2°, In plano-concave glafles, when the rays fall parallel to the} the centre R, and diftance OP ftrike a piece of an arch, in- 


axis, the virtual Fucus is diftant from the glafs the diameter of te rfeéting P'C in Q. The line QR being drawn, ‘fhall be par- 
allel to the refra€ted ray; and PF bei 1g made parallel there- 
10721932: : fo is the radius to, fhall interfe&t the axis in the point F; 3 the Pocus fought. 


the con reavity. 
3°, in plano-concave glaffes 


3 


of the concavity : to the diftance of ‘the virtual Focus. Or, make it, as CQ: CP: :CR:CPF; ; then will CF be the 
4°, In double concaves of the fame dpbees the virtual: Focus diftance of the Focus from the centre of the fphere. 


ives a demonftration of the method ; and adds 

» exhibiting the various cafes of rays either di- 
converging, as they enter, or emerge out of ¢ 
conyex or concave lens. 

fe all the rules for the Foci of rays p: 


author 


ys is at the di {tance of the radius of the concavity. 
s be equal or unequal, the virtual 
of the parallel rays, is determin- 


of parallel! r 
But whether the conca 
Focus, or point of divergency 
ed by this rule; 

As the fum of the radii of 


both concavities : is to the radius off From this princi 


] = h is, fe fe , Be 
either concavity : : fo is the double radius of the other concavi the axis, as likewife for the pri cipal Focus, where the rays 
ty: to the diftance of the virtual Focus. neareft the axis’ do unite, are deduced. As, 
5°, In concave fes, if the point to which the incident ray e, 1°5 If OP be equal to CR; the points Q and C are 


{s farther than the virtual Fo-} coincident, and the rays OP, after refraGtion, run on parallel 
sis. 2°, If the point Q fall on the fame fide of the 
axis, as is the point P; then the beams after refraction’do tend 
ance of this point from the} on, either diverging, or converging, as before: but if Q fall 
Focus from: the glafs : is on the other fide the axis, the diverging rays are made to con- 
fo is the ¢ iftance of this verg a a convex, or the converging to diverge by a concave 
to the diftance of the vir-] gla 5 If O'P do exceed CR, the ‘sin n all cafes on 
the fans ade of the glafs, as is th f the {phere C. 
But contrariwife, if OP be lefs tl Is on the 
other fide of the glafs beyond the vertex V. 4°, An object 
the rule to find where it crofles the axis, is this; be fo placed, that the r: is of a convex glafs 
efs of the virtual Feews, more than this pole of Ihave an imaginary s, when 
to the virtual Fa fo the diftance of this] . the more remote parts th an i: ebaverve toa 
from the glafs : is to the diftance of the} real Focus. 5°, If OV, the diftance of the object from the 
Or vertex of the glafs, be taken inftead of OP, then will 


s, be diftant from the 


converges, oer - f } 
lel rays, the rule fer finding the virtual Focas of to the 


cus of pa 
this ray is this ; 

As the difference between the dift 
glafs, and the diftance of the virtu 
to the diftance of the virtual Foc 
point of convergence from the glafs : 


tual Focus of this converging ray. 
6°, In concave glafl if the point to which the incident ra 


be nearer to the glafs, than the virtual Focus of p 


es, 


ES 
Focr of gle the Focus of a be “the difference of O V and CR; and as that difference 
pf 8 6 ; ; 
fs, being of a {mall {phere, apply it to the} isto CR, fo is the radius CV, to Cl’, the diftance of the 
dd SOF A (eal OF inches: a decimal parts, and expofe it be- prin cipal Reis from the centre of the fphere, whereof the glafs 


upon the fcale you will have the bright interfec- isa fegment. Orelfe, asCQ: OP orRQ:: PC: toVF, 


fore the fun 5 


tion of r {ured out : or, expofe it in the hole of a dark the focal diftance from the pole of the glafs. Whence follows 
chamber here a white paper rec: ives the diftinét repre-} a general rule for the Moc/ of all glafles ; only according to Coral. 
fentation ot t objects, there is the Focus of the glaf | 3. if OV do exceed CR, the Focus is on the fame fide of the 
For a glafs of a pretty long Focus, obferve fome diflant objet} fs, as the centre of the fphere: but if CR be greater, then the 


through i it, and recede from the glafs till the eye perceives all in is on the oppofite fide of the glafs: whence it will be de- 
confufion, or the object begins to: appear inverted; here the eye} termined, whether the Focus be real, or imaginary. 
is in the Focus. What has been faid of one furface of the lens, is eafily appli- 
For a plano-convex glafs 5 make it reflect the fun againft a wall; d| cable to the other, taking F the Focus, for an object. 
you will on the wall perceive two forts of light 5 one more} FODDER, any kind of ‘meat for horfes, or other cattle : in 
bright within another more obfcure: withdraw the glafs from} fome places hay and ftraw mingled together, is more peculiarly 
the wall, till the bright image is at its fmalleft ; the gla is denominated Fodder, 

then diftant from the wall about the fourth part of its | Tn the civil law it is ufed for a prerogative that the prince has, 


length. to be provided of corn, and other meat, for his horfes, by the 
suble convex: expofe each fide to the fun in like man- fubjeéts, in his warlike expeditions. 
‘or a dou P as eae? 7 i i 
ner; and obferve both the diftances of the glafs from the wall.} FO DIN A, a name fome authors give to the labyrinth in the bone 
The firft diftance is about half the radius of the convexity turn-]| ofthe ear. See LAsyrinru. 


ed from the fun; and the fecond, about half the radius of the IFCECES, >) ( Faces. 
other convexity. FQ@:CAL, is YEacan. 
‘Thus we have the radii of the two convexities; whence the }F QCULA, 8 Facurz. 
Focus is found by- this rule ; FCQ@CUNDITY, (Frcunpiry. 
As the fum of the radii of both convexities : is to the radius of} FG TOR, in medicine, ftinking, or fcetid efluvia, proceed- 
iat con’ exity : 1 fo is the double radius of the other convexi-{ ing from the body, or the parts thereof. See ErrLuvia. 
: to the diftance of the Focus. Fetors arife from ftagnant, extravafated, corrupted, or poifon- 


eee in catoptrics, is a point wherein the rays reflected from ‘| ed humours; as alfo from any thing capable of attenuating and 
the furface of a mirror, or fpeculum, and by reflection render- volatilizing the oils and falts ; as abftinence, heat, too much 


ed convergent, do coneur, or mect. motion, acrimony of food, &e. 

The effect of concave mirrors is to collect the rays falling on} Forror Narium, “flench of the noftrils 3 a fort of difeafe arifing 
the concave furface into a Focus. from a deep ulcer withinfide the nofe, yielding a foetid fmell. 
The eff@ét of convex mirrors is to difperfe the'rays falling on} Its caufe, according to Galen, is a fharp humour, falling from 
them, or render them more divergent. the byain upon the mamillary procefles. 

For the laws of the Foc? of rays refra&ted from mirrors, or fpe-}_ ‘This is one of the caufes for which marriage might formerly be 


cula, fee REFLECTION. annulled. 
The Foci of concave glafles are had by refle€tion: for asa con-| F Gi T US, in medicine, denotes the child, while yet contained 
cave mirror burns at the diftance of about half the radius of the} in the mother’s womb ; but particularly, after it is perfectly 
concavity ; fo a concave glafs, being fuppofed a reflecting fpe-| formed ; till which time it is more properly called Embryo. See 
culum, unites the rays of the fun at the diftance of about half} Emeryo. 
the radius of the concavity. The manner of the conception, or generation of the Fetus, is 
To find the Foct of all glaffes geometrically. — Dr. Halley furnifhes| matter of great controverfy. That all the parts of the animal 
us a general method for finding the Foci of fpherical glaffes of did exift, and that its fuids were in motion, before generation, 
all kinds, both concave and convex ; expofed. to any “kind of| is generally allowed ; but whether the animalcule was lodg- 


rays, either parallel, converging, or diverging ; under the fol-| ed in the male, or ferates is not yet agreed of. 

lowing prob! dea? Many of the moderns will have the ova, or eggs, contained in 
To find the Focus of any parcel of rays diverging from, or con- the ovary of the female, to be the firft matter, or ftamen of the 
verging to a given point in the axis of a fpherical lens, and in- Fetus. Thefe eggs they fupy pofe to contain all the parts of the 


ereto under the fame angle, is ratio of the fines of | Faetusin little ; and that being impregnated with the male feed, 
retraction beir the parts thereof become Silaed god difplayed: and that from 
Suppofe GL . 38. N°2.) alens; P a point] the ovary they are conveyed by the fallopian tubes into the uterus, 
in its furface Vi its pole; C “the centre of the fphere whereof} where they receive their impregnation, accretion, &e. 


given : 


Others 
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Others will only have the female ovum to be 4 proper nidus 
for the animalcule, which, they contend, is in the male 
feed. The animalcule getting. into an ovum fit to receive 
it; and this falling through one of the tube fallopiane into 
the womb, the humors which diftil through the yeflels of the 
womb penetrating the coats. of the ege, {well and dilate it, 
as the juice of the jearth does feeds thrown into the ground, 
Or elfe the branches of the veins and arteries, whereby the 
egg was tied in the ovary, being broken, knit with the vef- 
fels of the womb. 

The firft thing that appears. of a Fetus, is the placenta, like 
a little cloud, on one fide of the external coat of the egg: 
about the fame time the {pine is grown big enough to be vi- 
fible 5 and a little after the cerebrum and cerebellum appear 
like two fall bladders: next, the eyes ftand prominent in 
the head: then the punctum faliens, or pulfation of the 
heart is plainly feen, The extremities difcover themfelves 
Jatt of all. 

The Fetus, when formed, is almoft of an oval figure, while it 
lies in the womb: for its head hangs: down; with its chin up- 
on the breaft : its back is round ; with its arms it embraces 
its knees, which are drawn: up to its belly and. its heels are 
clofe to its buttocks : its head upwards, and its face towards its 
mother’s belly. About the ninth month, its head, which was 
hitherto fpecifically lighter than any other part, becomes fpe- 
cifically heavier 5 its bulk bearing a much fimaller proportion 
to its fubftance than it did. 

The confequence of this change is, that it tumbles in the 
liquor which contains it: its head falls down 5 its feet get 
up; and its face turns towards its mother’s back, But being 
now in an irkfome pofture, though at the fame time a fa- 
vourable one for its exit; the motion it makes for its relief, 
gives frequent pains to the mother; which caufes a contraétion 
of the womb, for the expulfion of the Fetus. 

What fome anatomifts pretend to give farther as to the pofture 
of the Fa:tus in the womb, in the feveral flages of geftation, 
Is very precarious. 

In the firt month it is of no moment. how it lies in the 
womb: in the latter months, after the Fatus is grown not 
only quick, but robuft, it frequently changes its pofture of 
itflf sas not only the mothers themfelves feel, but any other 
perfon, by laying the hand on their bellies, frequently may. 
However, its ordinary pofture is fuppofed to be fitting: as 
the time of birth draws near, it turns itfelfy and prefents the 
head to the os uteri; though fometimes it offers the feet firft, 
and fometimes lies a-crofs, and offers either a hand, a knee, or 
the like ; thefe are irregular fituations, and without a deal of 
addrefs in the midwife in turning the Fetus, both the mother 
and the infant are in danger. 

The Fetus is inclofed in two membranes, or coats ; the inner, 
which immediately invefts the Fetus, and the liquor wherein 
it lies, is called the Amnios + the outward membrane is called the 
Cherion. 
In fome animals. there is a third membrane, called the M/en- 
tois, whofe place is between the other two; and which ferves 
for the difcharge of the urine of the Feetus, brought higher by 
the urachus. 
Dr. Needham feems to have difcovered fomething analogous 
hereto in the human Fetus, and calls it the Memblrana Uri- 
naria: But others chufe only to make it a duplicature of the 
chorion; though the neceffity of fuch third membrane be 
thefame in men, as in cows, fheep, Gc. See ALLAN- 
Tots. 

There are fome differences in the ftruéture, mechanifm, 
and proportion of the parts of a Fwtus, from thofe of an 
adult: and even fome additional and extraordinary parts ; by 
which the nutrition of this zoophyte, or plant animal, as 
it is called, and the circulation of the blood therein, are ef- 
fected. : 

The principal variations are about the liver, heart, and lungs, 
Of thefe the moft confiderable are the umbilical veff Sy 
which are two arteries, a vein, and the urachus, arifing 
from the placenta, and conveyed through the navel to 
the liver of the Fetus, near the navel; all which, af- 
ter the birth, drying up, become impervious and ufe- 


lefs. 


In the liver itfelf there is an extraordinary communication be- 
tween the porta and cava, called Canalis Venofus, which, after 
the birth, gradually dries up. In the heart, at the mouth of 
the vena cava, is the foramen ovale, whereby that vein has a 
communication with the pulmonary vein: there is alfo a com- 
munication between the aorta, and pulmonary artery, by means 
of the canalis arteriofus, which pafles between the two, at 
about two inches diftance from the bafe of the heart. It is 
by means of thefe two canals or paflages, that the blood cir- 
culates in the Fetus while inclofed in the womb ; they ferv- 
ing to convey and pafs the blood from the heart into the arte- 
ries; and from the veins into the heart again, without its paffing 
through the lungs, which are now ufelefs. 

The lungs of a Fetus are of a darker colour, ‘and clofer con- 
fiftence, than after they have been breathed into ; as appears 


é 
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from their fwimming in water, after birth, which they will 
not do before ; which difference affords an ufeful experiment, 
in cafe of the fufpected murder of children. For if they 
were ftill-born, the lungs fink in water ; if born alive, they 
fwim. 
The two canals above-mentioned ferve only to prevent the 
obftruétion the blood would otherwife have within the lunes, 
before they have been opened. After refpiration has opened 
the lungs, the blood taking its courfe through them  thofe paf- 
fages clofe up. 

—The head of the Fetus is much bigger in proportion to the 
body, than afterwards; the bones and brain are fofter, the fu- 
tures open, and they leave a great {pace on the top of the head, 
covered only with a membrane ; and the glands, particularly the 
thymus and renales, are bigger and fofter. Por other differénces 
in the proportion, fee Empryo. 

Bartholine, in his treatife de infolitis partus viis, relates a great 
many ftupendous cafes of Fetus’s dead and putrified in the 
womb ; the parts of which have made their way through apo- 
flemations ; one whereof at the navel was fome years in 
coming away: And in the Philofoph. Tranfactions we meet with 
the like inftances.; particularly, of one voided piece-meal by the 
anus, feveral years after conception. 

Authors give aceounts of Fains's found in the fallopian tubes; 
and others in the cavity of the belly. M. de S, Mauriée, in 
the Memoirs of the royal academy of feiences, relates the 
hiftory of a Fetus formed’ in the ovary of the mother; and 
which at three months from impregnation, burfting the tefticle, 
forced its way through,. into the epigaftric region, 

During the rupture, the mother felt. all the preludes of an im- 
minent travel; and having called her chirurgeon, died in hig 
arms, crying, I am delivering, I am delivering ! 

‘The tory of Margaret countefS of Holland, whois. {aid to. 
have been delivered of 364. Pactus’s, all alive, and afterwards 
baptized, pafles for a fable; and yet there is a pidture of this 
notable delivery ftill preferved in the church of Lofdune, as a 
monument of the truth thereof. Albertus Magnus gives a like 
inftance of a woman, who brought forth 150 Portus’s, or em- 
bryo’s all formed, and as big as the little finger. 

FOG, or Atif, a meteor, confifting of grofs vapours, floating 
near the furface of the earth. 

If the vapours, plentifully raifed from the earth, and waters, 
cither by the folar or fubterraneous heat, meet, at their firft 
entrance into the atmofphere, with cold enough to condenfe 
them confiderably ; their fpecific gravity being hereby in- 
creafed, their afcent will be ftopped, and they will either 
return back in form of a dew, or of drizzling rain; or they 
will remain fufpended for fome time, in form of a Fog. 

Fogs are only low clouds, or clouds in the loweft region of the 
air, and clouds are no other than Fogs raifed’on high. 

Objeéts viewed through /ygs, appear larger, and more remote 
than through the common air. 

The fifhing for herring is chiefly practifed in Sogey weather. 

FOGAGE, in the forett law, is rank grafs, iot eaten in the 
fummer. 

FOIBLE, a French term, frequently ufed alfo in our Jan-= 

guage. It literally fignifies weak; and in that fenfe is applied 
to the body of animals, and the parts thereof : As, faible 
reins, foible ficht, &c, being derived from the Italian fevole, 
of the latin febilis, to be lamented, pitied. 
But it is chiefly ufed with us fubftantively, to denote a defeet, 
or flaw in a perfon, or thing. Thus we fay, every perfon 
has his Foible ; and the great fecret confifts in hiding it artful- 
ly: Princes are gained by flattery, that is their Foible: 
The Foible of young people is pleafure ; the Frsle of old men 
is avarice ; the Feidle of the great and learned is vanity; the 
Fruible of women and girls, coquetry, or an affeGtation of 
having gallants: You fhould know the fort, and the Foible 
of a man, before you employ him: but we fhould not let peo- 
ple perceive that we know their Fuible. 

FOIL*, or Foye, among looking-glafs grinders, 
with quickfilver, ‘or the like, laid on the backfide 
glafs, to make it refleét. See Fonrarinc. 

* The word is formed of the Latin olium, leaf. 


F OILING, among hunters, the footing, and treading of deer, 
which remains on the grafs, but fearce vifible. 

FOLDS, jin the manufa@ures, See the articles Cro t H, 
Se. 

Foxps of the drapery, in painting. See Draprry. 

FOLIA, in botany, is ufed for the leaves of plants and alfo of 
flowers; but particularly the former; the leaves of flowers be- 
ing more properly called petala. 

FOLIACEUM expan/um, in anatomy, is that extreme of the 
fallopian tube, next the ovary; and whichis expanded like 
the mouth of a trumpet, and invironed with a fort of fringe, 
See FaLtopran tube. 

FOLIAGE, a clufter or aflemblage of flowers, leaves, 
branches, &'c. 

FoLiacE is patticularly ufed for reprefentations of fuch flow- 
ers, leaves, branches, rinds, ©c, whether natural, or arti- 

ficial ; 


a fheet of tin, 
of a looking- 
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} } | ficial; ufed as enrichments on capitals, freezes, pedinients, Se. 
iy $ See Tab. Archit. fig. 30. lit. aa5 fee allo Carirar, FREEZE, 
; } ee. 
FOLIATING of hooking-glaffes, 
of fomething which will firmly adhere to t 
and there reflect the image. ‘ 
This compofition is called the ai/, and is ufually made with 
quicklilver, mixed with tin and fome other ingredients. 
For the method of Fuliating looking-glafles, fee Look1nc- 


Hi \ Guass. 

In Philof. Tranf, N° 245. we have a method of foliating 
globe looking-glafles, nmunicated by Sir R. Southwell. 
‘The mixture is of quickfilver, and Bifmuth, of each three 
ounces; and tin, and lead, of each half an ounce: To the two 
laft, throw on the marcafite and afterwards the quickfilver 
ftir them well together over the fire ; but they muft be taken off, 
and be towards cooling, before the quickfilver be put to them. 

) i When you ufe it, the glafs fhould be well heated, and very dry ; 

but it will do alfo when it is cold, though beft when the glafs is 

a heated. 

i i FOLIATION, in botany, &e. is ufed by Dr. Grew, to ex- 

ee be prefs the aflemblage of the folia, or petala of a flower. See 

| PETALA. 

4 The Foliation is the moft confpicuous part of flowers 5 being 
that colleétion of fugacious, coloured leaves, which conftitute 
the compas, or body of the flower. 

f It is of great ufe in the generation and prefervation of the young 

Ht fruit, or feed : it filtrates a fine juice, to nourifh it in the uterus, 

or piftil. 

In fome fpecies, as apricocks, cherries, &c. it likewife ferves 

to guard the young tender fruit from the violence of wind, 

f weather, €'c. for thefe being of a very tender, and pulpous 

' body, and coming forth in the colder times of the {pring, would 

be often injured by the extremities of weather, if they were not 

thus protected, and lodged up within their flowers. 

Before the flower opens, the Fuliation is curioufly and artfully 

folded up in the calyx or perianthium. 

Dr. Grew enumerates feveral varieties of thefe foldings, viz. the 

clofe Couch, 2s in rofes; the concave Couch, as in the blattaria 

flore albo ; the /ingle Plait, as in peas blofloms ; the Couch and 

Plait, as in marigolds ; and the Row/, as in the ladies bower. 

} FOLIO, or rather Forum, in books of accounts, &e, fignifies 

} Page. 

: Thus Folio 7, wrote abridgedly F° 7. denotes the feventh page, 

a | &e. 

Folio Reéto, or F° R° expreffes the firlt fide or page of a leaf. 
Folio Verfo, ox Fe V° the fecond, or back-fide of the leaf. 
The word is Italian, and literally fignifies /eaf. 

Forro, among bookfellers. A Book in Forto, or fimply, a Foro, 

is that where the fheet is only folded in two, each leaf making 

j half a fheet. 

' Beneath the Folio are the Quarto, Octave, Duodecimo, Sixteens, 

Twenty-fours, &c. See Book. 

FOLIUM Carysphyllatum, or clove leaf. See Croves. 

Forrum Indicum, or Indum, called alfo Thamalapathra, and Ma- 

labathrum; a leaf brought from the Indies, growing chiefly 

: about Cambaye, produced by a tree not unlike the lemon-tree ; 

ufed in the compofition of Venice treacle. See Supplement, article 
MALABATHRUM. 

FOLK-LAND, in our antient Saxon cuftoms, denoted Copy- 

| : hold Lands. See CopyHoLp. 

In oppofition to thefe, charter lands were called Backlands. See 
Bocx-Lanp. 

Fundus fine feripte poffefius ({ays Somner) cenfwn penfitans an- 
nuum, & officiorum fervituti obnoxius : Terra popularis. 

FOLKMOTE, Forcmore, or Fork EsmoTe, among our 

Saxon anceftors, fignified any popular, or public meeting of all 

the folk, or people of a place, diftriét, or the like; e. gr. of all 

the tenants at a court-leet, or court-baron; or of all the free- 
men of a county; or all the barons, &c. ofa kingdom. 


is the fpreading a compofition 
he back of the glafs, 


The word, fays Stow, is ftill in ufe among the Londoners, 
: and fignifies, Celebrem ex omni civitate conventum, an aflembly 
of all the citizens. Manwood fays, it is the court holden in 
t London, wherein all the folk and people of the city did complain 
of the mayor and aldermen for any mifgovernment. 


Somner, in his Saxon di€tionary, makes Folcmote to denote a 

general ailembly of the people, for doing fealty to the king, 

and confidering and ordering matters of the commonwealth *. 
' Whence fome date the origin of parliaments. 


foe 
1) 


* Owmmes proceres regni, & milites G liberi homines univerfi totius 

regni Britannia facere debent in pleno Folcmote fidelitatem domino 
i, coram epifcopis regni. In leg. Edw. Confeff. cap. 33. Et 
iplins non fit in buftinga, m kenninga, i. e. {peaking amifs ; 
neque in Folkefmote, xeque in aliis placitis infra civitatem. 


Charta H. I. pro London, Du Cange. 


; When fuch affembly is made in a city, it may be called a 
) Burghmote ; when in the county, a Shiregemote. 


* see . ~ 
Cum aliquid vero inopinatum 9 malum contra regnum vel contra 
coronam regis emerferit, flatim debent pulfatis campanis, quod 


Fouiicuuus Fellis ; 


FOO 


Anglice wotater Motbel, convocares omines 
Anglici vocant Folkmote, &c. Leg. Alfred, 


FOLLICULUS, among gardeners, the feed-veffel, cafe, coats 


hufk, or cover, wherewith feveral kinds of feeds and fruits are 
inclofed, 


fee Vesicuna ellis. 
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FOLLY, according to Mr. Locke, confifts in the drawing of 


falfe conclufions from juft principles ; by which it is diftin- 
guifhed from madnefs, which draws juft conclufions from falfe 
principles. 


FOMAHANT, or FomaLHAuvT, in aftronomy, a flar of 


the firft magnitude, in the water of the conftellation Aqua- 
rius.—Its longitude, according to Hevelius, for the year 1700, 
is 29°, 375 48’, and latitude fouthward, 20°, 59/, 46”. 
How it ftands in Mr. Flamfteed’s catalogue, fee in the ar- 
ticle AQUARIUS. 


FOMENTATION, a liquid medicine, applied on any dif- 


eafed part, to refolve, difcufs, foften, afluage, fortify, or con- 

ftringe the fame. 

Fomentations axe either fimple, or compound. 

Compound FomEN TATIONS are decoétions of roots, leaves, 
flowers, and feeds, made in common water, or other proper 
liquor 5 to which are fometimes added falts, axungiz, oils, &c. 
To ufe, or apply them, they dip a hot linen cloth, or flannel, 
in the liquor, and fpread it on the part affected. 

There are alfo Fomentations made another way, viz. by boiling 

certain drugs in linen bags, and then applying them, bags.and 

all, on the part. 

There are alfo a fort of dry Fementations, being bags filled 
with medicines, but not boiled, only fometimes {prinkled with 
a little wine or brandy. 
imple FoMENTATIONS are thofe made with lukewarm water, 
ilk, oil, oxycrate, or other the like liquor. 

Fomentations are alfo called Local Baths, or partial bathings ; be- 

caufe, being applied on a dif 


ifeafed part, they have much the fame 
effect as a bath, or half bath, has on the whole body. 
FONT, or Baptifmal Font, a ftone, or marble veffel, at the 
lower end of a parifh-church, ferving to hold the water, to be 
ufed in adminiftring the facrament of baptifm. 
A baptifmal Font was antiently the character of a parifh- 
church. 
Tts place, at prefent, is at the bottom of the church, or in 
little chapel within the church. Antiently, it was placed in 2 
little church, diftinét from the great one, though near to it, 
called the Baptiffery. 
Jt is faid to have been a common thing, during the firft ages of 
the church, for the baptifmal Fuzts to be filled miraculoufly, at 
the time of Eafter, which was their great baptizing feafon. Ba- 
ronius gives divers inftances of thefe miraculous Fonts in the 
years 417, 554, and 558. 
Poflevinus B. of Lilybaum, who wrote in 443, obferves, that 
in the year 417, under the pontificate of Zozimus, there was 
an error committed in the time of celebrating Eafter ; it being 
held on the 25" of March, in lieu of the 22% of April, which 
was the time it was held on at Conftantinople. He adds, that 
God was pleafed to thew the error in a very convincing man- 
the Fonts of a certain village, which always ufed to 
ainft Eafter ; and which, this year, 
April. See Tillemont Ai/?. Eccle/. 
Gregory de Tours, p. 320, 516, 740, 
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culoufly filled a 
were not full till the 22 
t. x. p. 678, and 679. 
950. 1063. 

FON TICULUS*, or FonTANELLA, in chirurgery, a ge- 
neral name for iflues, fetons, and the like other {mall artificial 
difcharg See Issue. 

* The word is a diminutive of fons, fountain, or fpring. 


FONTINALIA, or Fonranaxia, in antiquity, a reli- 
gious feaft, held among the Romans, in honour of the deities 
who prefided over fountains, or fprings.—Varro obferves, that 
it was the cuftom to vifit the wells’on thofe days, and to 
caft crowns into fountains.—Scaliger in his conjectures on 
Varro, takes this not to be a feaft of fountains in general, 
as Feftus infinuates; but of the Fountain which had a temple 
at Rome, near the Porta Capena, called alfo Porta Fontinalis : 
he adds, .that it is of this fountain Cicero fpeaks in his 2¢ 
book De legib—The Fontinalia were held on the thirteenth 
of Oober. 

FOOD, or Atrmenr, is whatever matter is taken in at the 
mouth, digefted in the ftomach, and other vifcera, and con- 
verted into the matter of the body, to repair, or fupply what 
is fpent, or wanting. 

The operations which the Fed undergoes, before it become 

a part of our body, are 1° Maftication ; 2° Deglutition 5 3° 

Concoction ; 4° Chilification ; 5° Sanguification ; 6° Affimi- 

lation. 

Food is of two kinds, viz. Efculents, or Meat ; and Potulents, 

or Drink. 

The firft Foods of our great forefathers, were water, and the 

fpontancous productions of the earth; with which alfo many 

whole nations fuftain themfelves to this day. 


Tulpius, 


, FOO 


Tulpius fomewhere notes, that men antiently fed after the fame 
rate as other “animals; andlived on. hay and corn, That. by 
degreés they came to the humours or juices of certain, beafts, 
as milk; and at length they commenced carnivorous, and de 
Be the parts of the;animals themfelves, 
The variety of Feds, it feems, does not make any difference 
in the fubftance, or actions of the bodies fuftained thereby ; the 
vifcera having a power of altering and aflimilating them, how- 
ever heterogeneous, into one fimilar fubftance, like them- 
felves. 
The difference in Foods confifts principally in this, that fome are 
more eafily digefted and affimilated, than others; and that fome 
afford more nutritious juice, than others: and to this end it 
is, that the divers kinds of diefling have been invented, wiz. 
to difpofe the matter for a more eafy and plentiful affimila- 
tion. 
The -beft, moft fimple, and light of digeftion, are the Foods 
prepared of frumentaceous, and leguminous feeds ; as wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, and mays, dried, ground, fermented, baked, 
ic. Peas, beans, vetches, &c.  Alfo green plants, and pot- 
herbs, as lettuce, beet, parfly, &c. Fruits, as apples, pears, 
berries, plumbs, cherries, é¢. | And the lean parts of animals, 
birds, fithes, infects, &c. prepared by boiling, baking, ftew- 
ing, Ge. 
And yet for different intentions, different kinds of Feeds are re- 
quired: thus.hard, dry, thick, heavy, feculent Foods are beft 
for thofe whofe vifcera are ftrong, digeftion quick, ce, and 
foft, light, humid, fimple Foods to fuch, are pernicious. Again, 
to the weak, valetudinary, ftudious, and fedentary, thofe Focds 
are beft, which are either by art, or nature, the neareft to 
chyle ; as milk, broths, &c. 
Where the temperature inclines to acidity, there alcalious Foods 
are the moft fuitable; and acids, where the conftitution inclines 
to be alcaline. 
Some will have it that iron, metals, minerals, &c. may by a 
proper preparation become Faced ; on which account decoétions 
of gold, chalybeats, &c. are cried up: but it is certain, that 
no fuch matters can ever be aflimilated, and become part of our 
body. They may aét, indeed, on the blood, and the blood- 
veflels, by their weight, impetus, &c. and, on that account, 
may be of ufe in medicine ; but not as Pood. 
A due regulation of the quantity and quality of our Fad, and 
a nice adjuftment thereof to the concoctive powers, would be 
of the utmoft confequence to health and long life. 
What we expend in motion, excretion, effluvia, &c. is but 
a determinate quantity ; and the fupply fhould only keep pace 
with the expence. A juft proportion of the two would pro- 
bably preferve us from acute diftempers ; as it certainly would 
from chronical ones ; moft, or all of which proceed from re- 
pletion, as appears from their being cured by evacuation 
The qualities of Foods, as to eafinels, or difficulty of digeftion, 
Dr. Cheyne thinks, may be determined in all cafes from thefe 
three principles. 
1°, That thofe fubftances which confift of the groffeft parts, are 
hardeft of digeftion ; by reafon their conftituent parts touch in 
the moft points ; or have the greateft quantity of contact, up- 
on which their cohefion depends. 
2°, That thofe fubftances, whofe parts are brought together 
with greater force, cohere proportionably clofer, and are the 
more difficultly feparated. 
3°; That falts are very hard to be digefted ; becaufe united by 
plane furfaces, under which they are always comprehended : 
hence, in the laft ftages of the circulation, where it is flower, 
they readily foot into larger clufters, and fo are hard to be 
driven out of the habit. 
From thefe principles that author infers, that fuch vegetables 
and animals, as come fooneft to their growth, are eafier of di- 
geftion, than thofe long in attaining to maturity: the fmalleft of 
their kind, fooner than the larger: thofe of adry, flefhy, and 
fibrous fubftance, fooner than the oily, fat, and glutinous: thofe 
of a white colour, fooner than thofe of a redder; thofe of a 
foft, mild, and fweet, fooner than thofe of a rich, ftrong, 
poignant, aromatic tafte : land animals, than fea animals : ani- 
mals that live on light vegetable Food, than thofe on hard and 
heavy Food : plain dreffed Food, than what is pickled, falted, 
baked, fmoked, or otherwife high feafoned: and boiled meat 
fooner than roaft, &c. 
‘The fame author adds, that abftinence and exercife muft con- 
cur with the due Food for the prefervation of health; and that 
where exercife is wanting, as in ftudious perfons, the defeét 
mutt be fupplied by abftinence. 
FOOL, according to Mr, Locke, is one who makes falfe con- 
clufions from right principles ; by which he is diftinguifhed from 
a madman. 
Dr. Willis relates, that upon diffe&ting a Fool, the principal dif- 
ferences found between him and a man of fenfe, were, that 
the brain was fmaller ; and that the cervical plexus, formed of 
the intercoftal nerve, whereby the correfpondence between the 
brain and heart is effe€ted, was lefs, and fent ferth fewer branches 
ise. Nervor. Defcripi. S Uf. c. 26. 
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FOOT, a part of the body of moft animals, whereon they fland, 
walk, &c. 
Animals are diftinguifhed, with refpeét to the number of Feet, 
into bipedes, g. d. two-footed ; fuch are men and birds: qua- 
drupedes. g. d. four-footed ; fuch are moft land animals: and 
multipedes, g. d. many-footed; as infeéts. 
‘The repule kind, as ferpents, &c. have no Fret. 
Travellers would perfuade us, that the bird of paradife has no 
Feet ; that when it fleeps, it hangs by its wings ; and, when it 
feeds, by its bill: but the truth of the matter is, they who catch 
them, cut the Feet off, either that the bird may be thought the 
more extraosdinary ; or for fear they fhould fpoil the feathers, 
which are very beautiiul. 
Lobfters have twelve Feet; fpiders, mites, and polypus’s, eights 
flies, grafhoppers, and butterflies, have fix Fvet, 
Galen has feveral good obfervations on the wife adjuftment of 
the number of /vet in men, and other animals, in his book De 
Ufa Pari. \iii. . 
The fore-feet of the mole are a mirably formed to dig, and 
{cratch up the earth, and make way for its head, &2. In 
water fowls, the legs and Feet are excellently adapted to their 
tefpective occafions and manners of living. In fuch‘as are to 
wade in the rivers, the legs are long, and bare of feathers a 
good way above the knee; their toes alfo are broad: and in 
fuch as bear the name of mudfuckers, two of the toes are fome- 
what alated, that they may not eafily fink in walking upon boggy 
places. 
Others, which are to fwim, are whole footed, i. e. have their 
toes webbed together, as the goofe, duck, &c. And itis pret- 
ty enough to obfcrve, how artfully thefe will gather up their 
toes and Feet, when they withdraw their legs, or go to take 
their ftroke in fw ing, and again expand, or open the whole 
Foot, when they prefs upon, or drive themfelves forward in the 
water. 


foor, in anatomy, the great Foot, denotes the whole extent 


from the jointure of the hip to the tip of the toes; as the great 
hand does the whole from the fhoulder to the fingers ends. 
The pes magnus, or great Foot, is dividéd into the thigh, the 
leg, and the Foot properly fo called. 

Its bones are the femur, or thigh’ bone; the tibia and fibula 
for the leg; and thofe of the tarfus, metatarfus, and toes. 

Its arteries are branches of the crural artery ; and its veins ter- 
minate in the crural vein, Of thefe there are five principal 
ones, viz. the Saphzna, great and little Ifchiadic, the Muf- 
culous, Poplitea, and Suralis. See each under its proper article, 


SarpHana, &e, 4 


Foor, properly fo called, or the /efér Foor, denotes only the 


extremity of the leg ; confifting of three parts, viz. the Tar- 
fus, the {pace from the ankle to the body of the Fost, anfwer- 
ing to the wrift in the hand: Metatarfus, the body of the Fuot 
to the toes: and Digiti, or toes. Each of thefe parts confifts 
of a great number of bones; as the Calx, Talus, Cuneiformia, 
and Cuboides. The bottom of all is called the Sole, or Plan- 
ta pedis, See Tatus, &c. 


Foor, in the Greek and Latin poetry, denotes a metre or 


misslis compofed of a certain number of long and fhort fyl- 

ables. ; 

The Spondee, Iambic, Trochee, and Pyrrhic, are diffyllabic 
Feet, i.e, they confift of two fyllables each. The Daayl, 
Anapeft, Moloflus, Tribrach, Bacchius, Antibacchius, Am- 
phibrachys, and Creticus, are triffyllabic, or confift of three 
fyllables each. The Proceleufmaticus, Choriambus, and Epi- 
trite, are quadrifyllabic, or compofed of four fyllables. See each 
under its proper head, Sponprx, Iampic, &ec. 

There are alfo other Feet, invented by idle grammarians, of five, 
fix, or more fyllables, but they are not worth the reciting. 
oes verfes confift of fix Feet; pentameters, only of 

ve. 

Even and odd Foot, par and impar. In poetry, and particu- 
larly in iambic verfes, Feet are denominated edd and even, in 
refpect of their fituation in the verfe. Thus, the firft, third, 
and fifth Foot of the verfe are uneven; in regard thofe numbers 
are not capable of being divided into two equal parts, 

In the antient tragedy, the iambic verfes, which prevailed there- 
in, only allowed uneven Feet to the fpondees ; fo that the fe- 
cond, the fourth, and fixth Feet were to be iambus’s, in re~ 
gard they were even. This regular mixture of fpondees in 
Se Feet, rendered the verfe the more folemn and 
noble. 

The comic poets, the better to difguife their verfe, and make 
it more like profe, took the contrary courfe ; putting fpon- 
ee where the tragic poets would only, have allowed iam- 
us’s. 

Foor is alfo a long meafure, confifting of twelve inches. 

The Foot long is divided into twelve inches; and the inch into 
barley corns. See IncH, &c. 

Geometricians divide the Foot into ten digits; and the digit in- 
to ten lines, &ce. 

The French divide their Foot, like us, into twelve inches; and 
the inch into twelve lines. 
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The Poot {quare is the fame meafure both in length, and breadth, 
containing 144 fquare, or fuperficial inches. , ; ' 
The cubic, or folid Prot is the fame meafure in all the three di- 
menfions, containing 1728 cubic inch ; 
The Foot is of di nt lengths, in different countries. The 
Paris Royal Foot exceeds the Englifh by feven lines and a half: 
the antient Roman Foot of the capitol confifted of four palms 5 
equal to eleven inches, and feven tenths Englith : the Rhinland, 
or Leyden Foot, by which the northern nations go, is to the 
Roman Fyot, as g50 to 1000. “The proportions of the princi- 
pal Fect of feveral nations, compared with the Englith and 
French, are here fubjoined. 


The Englith Foot being 
twelve inches, 


ed into one thoufand parts, or into 
the other Fvet will be as follow ; 


Th, Pts. F. Inch. Li. 


London — — — Foot 1000 0 12 0 
Paris — — theroyal Foot 1068 1 oo 8 
Amftedam — — Foot 942 0 11 3 
Antwerp — _ Foot 946 o Ir 2 
Dot — — — Foot 1184 0 o2 2 
Rhinland, or Leyden — Foot 1033 I 00 4 
Lorrain — — — Foot 958 0 Ir 4 
Mechlin = — _— Foot gI9 0 It O 
Middleburg — — Foot ggt 0 II 9 
Strafbourg — — Raste™ 970" 10, e120 
Bremen — — — Foot 964 © 11 6 
Colosn — — — Foot g54 © 11 4 
Francfort on the Mayn = Foot 948 o Ir 4 
Spanifh — _ Nobie sno) O. Fr. O 
Toledo — — — Foot 899 9 10 7 
Roman _ _ Hoots. S067. 0" me 16, 
Bononia — — — Foot 1204 I 02 4 
Mantua — — Foot 1569 §£ 06 8 
Venice — — — Foot 1162 rt of g 
Dantzick — — Foot 944 9 If 3 
Copenhagen — — Foot 965 0 11 6 
Prague — = — Foot 1026 I oo 3 
Riga — — a Foot 1831 E o9 9 
Turin - - Foot 1062 1 00 7 
The Greek — — Foot 1007 I 00 I 
Paris Foot, by Dr. Bernard --- 1066 £ oo I 
Old Roman - - - Foot 979 © 00 oO 


The Paris Foot being fuppofed to contain 1440 parts ; the reft 
will be as follow : 


Paris - * - - - = 


Foot 1440 
Rhinland + - - - - Foot 1391 
Roman °-" 4" =o Te =) Foot s! 1236 
London |- == = = = Foot: 1350 
Swedih: © =i laa = =) Boot rr420 
Danii a Ye ptm Footh iaag 
Venetian - - - =~ Foot 15407 
Conftantinopolitan - - Foot 3120 
Bononian - - = - - Foot 16822 
Strafbourg - - - - Foot 1282 
Norimberg - - - - Foot 13464 
Dantzick - - - - ~ Foot. r7a14 
Hall ine at a oe = Foot (1320 


Foor-BAnk, or Foot-Strep, Banquette, in fortification, is a 
{mall ftep of earth, on which the foldiers {tand: to fire over the 
parapet. : 

Foor of the Foreft* Pes foreftz, in our antient cuftoms, con- 
tained 18 inches, or 1 of the common Feet, 


* Notandum eft, quod pes forefte ufitatus tempore Ric. Oy/ell, ix 
arrentatione vaflorum, fadtus eft, fignatus S&S feulptus in pa- 
riete cancellee ecclefie de Edzwynflone, 9 in ecclefia Beate 
M n: Et diéius pes continet in longitudine octo- 


Ex Regift. Abb. de Novo Loco in Com. 


m polices, 
Nott. 


Foor Geup wasan antient amerciament, for not cutting out the 
balls of the feet of great dogs in the foreft ; to prevent their 
running after the king’s deer. 

Foot Guarps, fee the article Guarps, 

Foor Husks, among gardeners, are the fhort heads out of which 
flowers grow. 

Foor Levet, an inftrument, which ferves to do the office both 
of a level, a fquare, and a Foot rule. 

The Foot level, reprefented Tab. Sur veying, fig. 22. confitts of 
two branches, about an inch broad; opening and fhutting like 
a two-foot rule. 
Thefe branches are hollowed half way up the fide of each, to 
receive a kind of tongue, or thin piece of brafs, which is faften- 
ed to one o y means whereof the branches may be fhut 
clofe I ufe of this tongue is fuch, that when the 
end of it is placed in the branch it is not faftened to, where 
there is a pin holds it, the two branch 
gles: to the head of the inftrument is | 


then 


ar 


ikew 


s will ftand at right | Retarding Force, 
e added a fquare | 
y means whereof it docs the office of a fquare, | 


FOR 


At the bottom of the angle of the faid piece of brafi isa little 

hole, wherein is faftened a line with a plummet ; which falling 

on a perpendicular line drawn on the tongue, fhews whether 

any thing the inftrument is applied to, be level or not. 
Lieutenant Colonel of Foor. See LizsutTENANT. 


Foor Pace, half pace, or landing place, fee St AiR-Case, 
Foor Rule, fee the article Rune. 


Foracs --- Tru/i of Forace, fee the article Trsus. 

FORAMEN, in anatomy; a name given to certain holes of 
perforations in divers parts of the body ; as the 

Foramen Lacerum, fee Dura Mater. 

ForaMEN of the membrana tympani, is a perforation in the mem= 

brane of the tympanum, or drum in the ear ; which admits of 
the paflage of wind, fmoke, &c. from the meatus a palato to 
the drum. 
This paflage is very fmall, and runs obliquely from the tympa- 
num through the upper part of its membrane, near the procefs 
of the malleus, The exiftence of this perforation is more evi- 
dent, when ulcers affeét the palate, by the egrefs of wind upon 
the patient’s ftopping his nofe and mouth, and forcing the wind 
by the ears, than by any anatomical infpeétion. 

ForRAMEN Ovale, or ForameEN Boralli, an oval aperture, or 
pailage through the heart of a foetus, which clofes up after birth. 
See Lab, Anat. Splanch. fig. 12. lit. g. 
It arifes above the coronary vein, near the right auricle ; and 
paffes direCtly into the left auricle of the heart. 
The Soramen ovale is one of the temporary parts of the feetus, 
wherein it differs from an adult. It ferves for the circulating of 
the blood in the foetus, till fuch time as the infant breathes, 
and the lungs are opened. 
Tts ufe was firft exactly defcribed by Leon. Botallus of Afti. in 
Piedmont, in the year 1562 ; who tracing the courfe and paf- 
fage of the blood, afferted the Foramen ovale to be that opening 
whereby the blood in foetus’s was conveyed from the right ven- 
tricle to the left. 
The modern anatomifts ftand to the difeovery; and the Furanen 
ovale is now generally allowed a part neceflary in the fyftem of 
the circulation of the blood in the foetus. 
At the aperture of the Foramen, there is a kind of floating mem- 
brane, which looks like a valve ; but it has nothing of the office 
thereof: it does not hinder the blood from paffing from either 
auricle to the other. All it ferves for, according to Mr. Win- 
flow, is, to clofe the Foramen after the birth. 
It has generally beenthought, that the Foramen ovale may fome~ 
times remain open, even in adults: and in effect, divers authors 
furnifh us with inftances thereof, 
Dr. Connor affures us, he found it bat half clofed ina girl of 
four or five years old ; and in another girl, which he opened at 
Oxford, there was room left to thruft a tent through. Differt. 
Med. Phyf. de Stup. Of. Coal. 
The accurate Mr. Cowper adds, that he has often found the 
Foramen ovale open in adults. Anat. Append. fig. 3. 
And the Paris anatomifts obferye, that in a fea-calf the Foramen 
ovale is alway open; by which means it is enabled to flay fo long 
under water. 
Somewhat of this, too, is fuppofed to have been the cafe in the 
extraordinary recoveries of divers perfons drowned, hanged, €'c« 
See Drownincy 
But Mr. Chefelden ventures to fet afide all thefe authorities - 
and contends, that the Foramen ovale is neither open in any 
adult land animals, nor in amphibious creatures. 
When he firft applied himfelf to diffe@tion, he tells us, he had 
no diftruft of the frequent accounts in authors of the Foramen 
being open ; but he afterwards found that he himfelf often mif- 
took the oftium of the coronary veins for the Foramen; and 
the like he imagines other authors to have done ; who affert, 
that it is always open in amphibious animals; for that upon a 
diligent enquiry into thefe animals, he could never find it open: 
in any of them. 
Neither does he think that fufficient to enable thofe creatures 
to live under water, as the foetus does in utero; unlefs the duc- 
tus arteriofus were open alfo. Chefel. Ap. Der. Phyf. Theol, 1. 
IV. C. 7. 

FORCE, visy or power; in mechanics, philofophy, 


&e, See 
Vis, and Power. 
Accelerating Force, ACCELERATION. 
Attraétive Force, ATTRACTION. 
Central Force, Cen?PRAL, 


Centrifugal Force, 
Centripetal Force, 
Force of Coh 
Contraéiile Force, 
Elaftic Force, 
Eleéirical Force, 
Force of Gravity, 
Force of the Heart, 
Force of Inadiivity, 
Repelling Force, 
Refifling Force, 


CENTRIFUGAL. 
CENTRIPETAL. 
CoHEsIon. 
CONTRACTILE. 
Exvastic, and Exasriciry,. 
ELectriciry, 
GravirTy. 
Heart 
Vis Luertia. 
REPULSION, 
RESISTANCE. 
ETARDATION. 


WIND, &e, 


See 


Force of Wind, 


Forcg, 


FOR 


Force, in common law, fignifies an offence, by which violence 

is ufed either to perfons, or i 
rce is either fimple, or compound. ; | 

Pra paler Force ts violence committed with one 
fact, which of itfelf alone were criminal: as if any man by 
Force enter into another man’s poffeffion, and there kill a man, 

vifh a woman, &e. in ; 

Single Bones is that which has no other crime adjoined to it: as 

if one, by Force, area Lehie: man’s poflefion, without 
ing any other unlawful act. 

jer e is alfo divided into zrue Force, and Force after a fort. 
There are other branches; as forcible entries, forcible detain- 
ing, or holding; unlawful affembly, routs, riots, rebellions, 
&c. See Forcisie Entry, Se. 

Fro Force. Sce the article Fresn. : : 

Force, in grammar, and iome other arts, is applied to a 
thing which ftands in lieu of, or has the fame effect as ano- 
ice language, the / between two vowels has the Force or 
power of az, and is fometimes put for a x: as in horifon, 

ifing, &e. . 
tees the Dageth ; and in Arabic, the Tefdid; have the 
Force of a letter fupprefled. An unite before a cypher, has the 
f ten. : 

FORCEPS, a chirurgeon’s inftrument, wherewith dead, and 
corrupt parts are feized, cut, or pulled off, Gc. As alfo fo- 
reign bodies extracted out of wounds, &c. 

* The word literally denotes a pair of tongues. ’ 
They are of divers forms, long, crooked, with teeth; with 
beaks, half-mooned, €¥c. ! 

FORCIBLE Entry, a violent, actual entry into houfes, or 
Jands, &c. weapon’d ; whether violence or hurt be offered any 
perfon therein, or not. ; ; q ly 

ForciBie holding, or detaining, a with-holding by violence, and 
with a ftrong hand, of the pofleffion of land, &c. whereby he 
who has a lawful right of entry is barred or hindered. 

FORDICIDIA*, in antiquity, a religious feait among the 
Romans, held on the fifteenth of April: thus called from the 
Latin forda, a cow big with calf, and cada, T flay, or facri- 
fice; by reafon fuch cows were herein facrificed to the goddefs 
Lellus, ox the earth. 

* Forda, a cow with calf; is formed, according to Ovid, from 
Jfero, I bear; or rather, as Scaliger and Salmafius imagine; 
from the Greek, @opas, @ogad@-, the fame. 

Varro writes, that there were feveral of thefé cows facrificed in 
the Curia. And Livy, and Halicarnaffus relate, that there 
‘was one in each Curia; fo that there were thirty in all; which 
is confirmed by Ovid. Fa/for. |. iv. ver. 631: ; 

The Fordicidia were firft inftituted by Numa, oh occafion of 
a general barrennefs among the cattle: Ovid gives a particu- 
Jar defcription of the ceremony, in the paflage above quoted > 
He adds, that part of thefe eows were facrified in the temple of 
Jupiter, that is, in the capitol. 

FORE-CASTLE of a thip, is that part where the fore-miaft 
ftands. See Tab. Ship. fig, 2. lit. BC, n. 23. 

It is divided from the reft of the floor by a bulk-head ; that part 
of the Fore-Ca/ile which is aloft, and not in the hold, is called 
the Prow. 4 

FORECLOSED, in our antient law books, fignifies barred, 
fhut out, or excluded for ever: as, when the equity of redem- 
ption on moftgages is barred. 1 ; 

FOREFOOT, in the fea language, is when one veffel fails, or 
lies acrofs another’s way. ; ‘ 

As if two fhips being under fail, and in ken of one another ; 
one of them lies in a courfe with her ftern fo much a-weather 
of the other, that if both hold on, the windward fhip will run 
a-head of the other. Such fhip is faid to lie with the other’s 
Sorefoot. ; 

Though as foon as fhe has paffed, they fay, fhe is gone out 
a-head. 

FOREIGN*, fomething extraneous, or that comes from 
abroad. 

* The word is formed of the latin fores; doors; or foris, out of 
doors ; or forum, market, &c. ; 

Foreign minifter, foreign prince, foreign goods, &c, are thofe 
belonging to other nations, See Minisrer, Sc. Foreign to 
the purpofe; fignifies a thing remote or impertinent, 
Matter is foreign to the idea of {pace, i. ¢, it is not inherent 
therein, but adventitious thereto. } r 

Foreign plants are particularly called exotics, — Foreign Fofils, fee 
Fossi.— Foreign Motion, fee Morion.—Foreign Canons, 
fee CANon. ; 

In fome univerfities they give the appellation foreign doffors, 
doétores forenfes, to fuch as do not refide in the place, or the 
univerfity 3 but take degrees to go and liye elfewhere, and in 
other countries. 

In the Jife of St. Paul, bifhop of Verdun, written by an ano- 
nymous author, and publifhed from a MS, above four hun- 
dred years old, by Bollandus, we meet with forenfis presbyter, 
for a prieft who lives in another part. The fame Bollandus 


Foreicn, or Foraine Traitte, isa dut 


Foreicn, is ufed 


Fore1Gn 4n/wer, is fuch an anfwer, 


Foreicn Matter, in law, is matter triable 


notes, that St. Ambrofe ufes the word Surenfis for exteriok: 
y belonging to the king 


of France, of one twentieth of the value of all goods, imported 


or exported out of the kingdom, 
in law in feveral fenfes, and joined with divers 
fubftantives.—Thus, 


as is not triable in the 
county where it is made. 


ForEiGn Attachment, is an attachment of foreigners goods found 


within a liberty or city, in the hands of a third perfon, for the 

fatisfaction of fome citizen, to whom the foreigner oweth 

money. 

in another county 5 

or matter done in another county. 

Forricn Oppofer, or Appofer, is an officer in the exchequer, to 
whom all fheriffs or bailiffs do repair to be appofed by him of 
their green wax, after they are appofed of their fums out of the 
Pipe-office ; and who from thence draws down a charge upon 
one of them to the clerk of the pipe. 
His bufinefs is, to examine the theriff’s eftreats with the re- 
cord, to afk the fheriff, what he fays to every particular fum 
therein, 

ForeiGn Plea, is a refufal of the judge 
the matter in hand was not 

Foreien Service, is fuch 
of another, 


as incompetent, becaufe 

within his precinét, 

fervice whereby a mean lord holdeth 

without the compafs of his own fee : or, that which 

a tenant performeth, either to his own lord, or to the lord pa= 
Tamount out of his own fee, 

FOREJUDG ED the Court, is when an officer of any court 
is banifhed or expelled the fame for fome offence, or for not 
appearing to an action by bill filed again{t him ; in which latter 
cafe, he is not to be admitted to officiate, till he appear to the 
bill. Anno 2 Hen. IV. c. 8. 
He fhall lofe his office, and be forejudged the court, &c. Fore- 
judicare, interdum eft male Judicare. Spel. 

FOREJUDGER, in law; fignifies a judgment, whereby a 
man is deprived, or put by the thing in queftion. 

FORE-KNIGHT, in the fea language, a piece of wood, 
carved in figure of a man’s head, and fatt bolted to the beams 
upon the fecond deck. 

FORELAND, or Forengss, ih nay 
jutting out into the fea. 

ForrLanp, in fortification, is a {mall {pace of ground between 
the wall of a place; and the moat; called alfo berme and 
liziere, 

FORELOCKS, ina fhip, are little fla 
of iron, ufed at the ends of bolts, 
of the holes. 

FORELOIN, among hunters, is when a hound going before 
the reft of the cry, meets chace, and goes away with it. 

FORELORN ffope, in an army, Lnfans perdus. See Ex- 
FANS Perdus. 

FORE-MAST of a fhip, is a round large piece of timber, 
feated in her fore-part, on which is born the fore-fuil, and fore- 
top-fail yard. (See Tab, Ship. fig. 1. n. 81.) 

Its length is ufually 4 of the main-matt, 

FORENSIC Service, {ee the article SERVICE, 

FORENSIS Toga, {ee the article Toca. 

FORE-SAIL, the fail of the fore-maft. See Sarr, 

FORESCHOKE, Dereliétum, antiently fignified as much as 
forfaken in modern language, 

It is efpecially ufed in one of our f 
ments feized by the lord, for w: 
tenant ; and fo quietly 
day. 
As if we fliould fay, that the tenant, who feeing his lands or 
tenements taken into the lord’s hand, and pofleffed fo long, 
takes not the courfe appointed by law to recover them; does 
in due prefumption of law difavow or forfake all the right he 
has to them.—In which cafe, fuch lands fhall be called Fore- 
Jchoke, fays the ftat. 10 Ed. Il. c. 1, 

FORESKIN, fee the article PREPUCE. 

FOREST *, Silva, in geography, a great wood; or, a larce 
extent of ground, covered with trees, 

* The word is formed of the Latin Sorcha, which firft occurs in 
the Capitulars of Charlemaign, ‘and which itfelf is derived 


from the German forft, fignifying the fame thing. Spelman 
derives it from the Latin Saris reftat, by reafon Forefis are out 
of towns. Others derive Forofla a feris, q. d. Ferefla quod fit 
ee ae Sarin, as being a fafe ftation or abode for wild 
alts, 
The Caledonian and Hereynian Fore/?s 
The, firft was a celebrated retreat of 
Scots : the latter antiently poflefled the greateft part of Eu- 
Tope; particularly Germany, Poland, Hungary, &. In 
Ceefar’s time it extended from the borders of Alfatia and 
Switzerland to Tranfylvania ; and was computed fixty days 
journey long, and nine broad: fome Parts, or cantons thereof 
are itill remaining.—The For:ft of Dean in Gloucefterthire is 
famous for the iron works therein, 


igation, a point of land 


t wedges, like pieces 
to keep them from flying out 


atutes; for land or tene- 
ant of fervices due from the 
held and poflefled beyond the year and 


are famous in hiftory. 
the antient Pi&s, and 


The 


FOR 


The antients adored Fore/s, and imagined a great part of 
their gods to refide therein: temples were frequently built 
in the thickeft Fore/’s; the gloom and filence whereof natu- 
rally infpired fentiments of devotion, and turned mens thoughts 
within themfelves. 
For the like reafon, the antient Druids made For efts the place 
of their refidence, and performed the - facrifices, inftruéted their 
youth, and gave laws therein. See Drutps. 

Forest Trees, fee the articles TREE, and TIMBER. 

Pruning Forest Trees, fee the article PRUNING. 

Tranfplanting of Forest Trees, fee TRANSPLANTING. 

Forest, in a law fenfe, is defined a certain territory of 


woody grounds and fruitful pattures, privileged for wild beafts, 
en, to reft and abide in, 


and fowls of Fore/t, chace and warre and 
under the fafe protection of the king, for his princely de- 
light ; bounded rks, and meers, either 


with unremoveable m h 
known by matter of record, or prefcription ; replenifhed with 
wild beaits of venery, or chace, and with great coverts of 
vert for fuccour of the faid beafts; for prefervation and con- 
tinuance whereof, with the vert and venifon, there are certain 
peculiar laws, privileg and office : 
‘The properties and characters of a Fore/?, are, a Firft, That 
it cannot be in the hands of any, but the king 5 becaufe 
none elfe hath power to conftitute fuch commiffions as are 
neceflary to the being of a Fore/t, befide the king; as, par- 
ticularly, that of a juftice in eyre of the Fore/t. : 
And yet the abbot of Whitby had a Fore/f by grant of king 
Henry II. and king John ; with all officers incident thereto. 
The fecond charaéter, is the courts belonging thereto, which 
are, the Yu/fice-feat, held every three years 5 the Swanimote, 
held thrice every year; and the Attachment, once every for- 
ty days. 
The third charaéteriftic is the officers belonging thereto, for pre- 
fervation of the vert and venifon; as the juftices of the 
foreft, the warder or keeper, ranger, verderers, forefters, 
agiftors, regarders, bailiffs, beadles, See each under its 
proper article, Justice of the Fore/?, KaEPER, Se | 
But the moft effential mark of a Fore/?, is the Swanimote, 
which is no Jefs incident thereto, than the court of Pye-pow- 
der to a fair. If this fail, it ceafes tobe a Fore/?, and com- 
mences a chace. See SWANIMOTE 
The way of making a Forefty is thus: certain commiffioners, 
appointed under the great feal, view the ground intended, and 
fence it round: this being reported in chancery, the king 
caufes it to be proclaimed throughout the county where the 
land lies, that it is a Fore/?; and is thenceforth to be govern- 
ed by the laws of the More: and prohibits all perfons from 
hunting therein, without his leave. 
New Foreft in Hampfhire, hiftory tells us, was made by the 
deftru€tion of twenty-two parifh churches, and all the vil- 
lages, manors, chapels, for the fpace of thirty miles toge- 
I Befide New -Fore/?, there are now fubfifting fixty-eight 
i and; thirteen chaces; and more than feven 

hundred eighty-one parks. 

Our antient Norman kings were the firft who inclofed Fore/ts, 
and fettled the jurifdi&ion thereof: their tafte ran mightily 
that way. In the courfe of a few reigns from the conqueft, no 
lefs than fixty-eight Forefls were inclofed the ftriéteft laws 
were made to fecure them ; and the fevereft penalties inflicted 
on all trefpaffers thereon. 

William the conqueror decreed, the eyes of any perfon to be 
pulled out, who took either a buck, or boar: William Rufus 
made the ftealing of a doe a hanging matter: the taking of a 
hare was fined at 20 s. and a coney at Ios. 

Eadmer adds, that fifty perfons of fortune being apprehended 
by that laft prince, for killing his bucks, were forced to purge 
themfelves by the fire of ordeal, &e. 

Henry I. made no diftin¢tion between him who killed a man, 
and him who killed a buck ; and punifhed thofe who deftroyed 
the game, though not in the Foreft, either by forfeiture of their 
goods, or lofs of limbs ; though Henry II. remitted it for atem- 
porary imprifonment. 
Richard I. revived the old difcipline of gelding and pulling out 
the eyes of thofe conviéted of hunting in the Fore? : but he af- 
terwards relaxed a little, and was contented to make fuch con- 
vidts abjure the realm, or be committed, or pay a fine. 

Affife of the Fores’, fee the article Assise. 

Charter of the Forest, fee CHARTA de Forefta. 

Drift of the Forest, fee the article Drirt. 

Foot of the Forest, fee the article Foor. 

Keeper of the Forest, fee the article Keeper. 

Perambulation of the Forest, fee PERAMBULATION, 

Repofition of the Forest, fee Reposition, 

Wajte of the Forss’, fee the article Waste. 

Forest & Pes, fee the article Pes. 

Forest is alfo ufed adjectively.—The Foreff cities of the 
empire are four cities fituate in the antient Black Fore/, or 
Silva Nigra, a part of the antient Hercynian Fore; viz. Rhin- 
field, Waldhuft, Seckinghen, and Lauffembourg. But, now 
that the bounds of the Black Fore/f are contracted, thefe cities 
are out of the limits thereof. 


Ee. 
Se. 


FOR 


Forest Law. — The Fore/ laws are peculiar laws, different 

from the common law of England. 
Before the making of Charta de Forefia, offences committed 
therein, were punifhed at the pleafure of the king, in the 
fevereft manner ; and even in the charter there were {ome grie+ 
vous articles, which the clemency of later princes have fince by 
ftatute thought fit to alter per Affifas Fare/ia. 
Yet to this day, in trefpaffes relating to the Fore/?, voluntas re- 
putabitur pro facto ; fo that if a man be taken hunting a deer, 
he may be arrefted, as if he had taken a deer. ‘The foreft- 
er may take, and arreft a man, if he be taken either at 
dog-draw, ftable-ftand, back-bear, or bloody-hand ; notwith- 
ftanding that three of thefe be only prefumptions, See 
Doc-prRAw, STABLE-sSTAND, &e. 

FORE-STAFYF, an inftrument ufed at fea, for taking the alti- 
tudes of heavenly bodies. 

The Fore-flaff, called alfo Crofi-fraff, takes its denomination 

hence, that the obferver, in ufing it, turns his face towards the 

obje&t; in contradiftinGtion to the Back-flaff, where he turns 
his back to the objeét. 

The Fore, or Cro/i-Staff, reprefented in Tab. Navigation, fig. 

14. confifts of a ftraight, fquare, graduated ftaff, A B, and four 

croffes, or vanes. F F, EE, DD, CC, which flide thereon. 

The firft and fhorteft of thefe vanes, FF, is called the tes 

Crofs, or Vane, and belongs to that fide of the inftrument, where- 

on the divifions begin at 3 degrees, and end at ¥o. 

The next longer vane, E E, is called the thirty Cro/s, belonging 
to that fide of the ftaff, wherein the divifions begin at 10 de- 
grees, and end at 30, called the thirty Scale. The next vane, 
DD, is called the /ixty Crofs, and belongs to the fide where the 
divifions begin at 20 degrees, and end at 60. The laft, and 
longeft, CC, called the ninety Crofs, belongs to the fide where- 
on the divifions begin at 30 degrees, and end at go. 

Ufe of the Forg-srar¥.— The great ule of this inftrument, 
is to take the height of the fun, and ftars, or the diftance 
of two ftars: and the ten, thirty, fixty, or ninety croffes 
are to be ufed according as the altitude is greater, or lefler 5 
that is, if the altitude be lefs than ten degrees, the ten crofs is 
to be ufed; if above ten, but lefler than thirty, the thirty 
crofs to be ufed, &e. 

Note, for altitudes greater than fixty degrees, this inftrument is 
not fo convenient as a quadrant, or femi-circle, 

To obferve an altitude by the Forn-stA¥r—Apply the flat 
end of the ftaff to your eye, and look at the upper-end d of 
the crofs of the centre of the fun or ftar, and at the lower 
end a for the horizon. If you fee the fky inftead of the hori- 
zon, flide the crofs a little nearer the eye; and if you fee 
the fea, inftead of the horizon, flide the crofs further from 
the eye : and thus continue moving, till you fee exaéily the 
fun or ftar’s centre by the top of the crofs 4, and the horizon 
by the bottom thereof, a. 

Then the degrees and minutes cut by the inner edge c of the 
crofs upon the fide of the ftaff, peculiar to the crofs you ufe, 
is the altitude of the fun or ftar. 

If it be the meridian altitude you want, continue your obferva- 
tion as long as you find the altitude increafe ; ftill moving the 
crofg nearer to the eye. 

By fubtracting the meridian altitude thus found, from ninety de- 
grees, you will have the zenith diftance. 

‘To work accurately, an allowance muft be made for the height 
of the eye above the furface of the fea, viz. for one Englith 
foot, 1 minute; for five foot, 23; for ten foot, 33; for twen- 
ty foot, 5; for forty foot, 7, Gc. 

‘Thefe minutes fubtra&ted from the altitude obferved, and added 
by the zenith diftance obferved, give the true altitude, and ze- 
nith diftance. 

To obferve the diftance of two flars, or the moon’s diftance from 
a flar, by the Forn-srar¥.— Apply the inftrument to the 
eye; and looking to both ends aandé of the crofs, move it 
nearer, or farther from the eye, till you fee the two ftars; the 
one on the one end, and the other on the other end of the crofs, 
Then the degrees and minutes cut by the crofs on the fide pro- 
per to the vane in ufe, give the ftars diftance, 

FORESTAGE, ForesTacivuM, in our antient cuftoms ; an 

obfolete duty, or fervice, paid by the foretters to the king. 
In Britany, Lobineau obferves, the office of forefters was 
held by gentlemen of the firft rank, who for their Fore/tage 
were obliged to furnifh the lord, when he kept open houfe, 
with cups and {poons. 

ForesTace alfo feems to have been ufed for a duty, payable to 
the king’s forefters. Et fint quieti de thelonio, & paffagio, 
de Foreftagio, &c. Chart. Edy. 1. 

It may likewife be taken for a right to ufe the foreft; or a taking 
of reafonable eftovers, See Esrover. 

FORESTAL*, or ForstTat, in Domefday wrote Fort- 
STEL, is an intercepting in the highway; or ftopping, or even 
infulting a paflenger therein. 


4 


* The word is formed of the Saxon, fore, before; and /ta/, 
ftation.— In the laws of Hen. I. the fenfe of the word is thus 
explained : Foreftal «ff, ff quis ex tranfverfaincurrat, vel in 
viam expectet, ‘3 affaliet inimicum funm. 


4 FORE- 


* 


FOR 


FORESTALLER, a perfon who forefals the market, or 
buys up goods upon the road. 
EOKESTALLING *, the bu 
cattle, or other merchandize, by the way, before it reaches the 
market, or fair, tobe fold; or by the way, as it comes beyond 
the feas, or otherwife, toward any city, port, haven, or creek 
of this realm, with defign to take advantage thereof, and fell it 

again at a more advanced, and dear rate, 


ying, or bargaining for corn, 


* Fleta fays, it fignifies obftrudtionem via, vel impedimentum tranf- 
itus S fuga averiorum, ' 


ForESTALLING is particularly ufed in Crompton, for flopping a 
deer broken out of the foreft, and preventing its returning home 
again ; or, a lying between him and the foreft, in the way he 
is to return, 

FORESTER, a fworn officer of 
King’s letters patent, to walk the 
and venifon ; as alfo to attach and 
both, within his bailiwick, or walk, 
punifhed according to their offences. 
Though the letters patent of a Forefter be ordinarily only grant- 
ed, quam diu bene /e gefferit; yet they are granted to fome and 
their heirs ; who are hereby called Fore/fers in Fee. 

Sir William Temple relates, that the Franks having fubdued all 
Gaul, their princes reduced Flanders into a kind of govern- 
ment; and gave the quality of Fore/fer, with part of the pro- 
vince, to the bravelt of their captains. 
‘This quality of lord Forg/er held till the 
or, according to others, 
Flanders being ere&ted into 
changed into that of count. 

ORE-TOP-MAST is half the length of the fore-matt, (See 
Tab. Ship. fig. 1. 11. 102.) and the fore-top-gallant-maft half 
the length of the fore-top-ma/?. 

FORFEITURE®*, originall 


fence againft fome penal law. 


the foreft, appointed by the 
foreft, and watch the vert, 
prefent all trefpafles againft 
to the foreft courts; to be 


time of Charlemaign, 
of Charles the Bald, in whofe time 
a county, ‘the title of Fure/fers was 


® 


y fignifies a tranfgreffion, or of- 


* The word is formed of the bafe Latin forisfa&ura ; whence 
Sorfaitura, and forfaidura, and the French forfait. Forisfac- 
tura comes of forisfacere, which, according to Ifidore, fizni- 
fies to hurt, or offend, Sacere contra rationem; and which js 
not improbably derived of foris, out, and facere to do, q. ds 
an action out of rule, or contrary to the rules. Borel will have 
Sorfait derived from the ufing of force or violence : Lobinnau 
in his gloflary will have Sorsfada properly fignify a mula, 
oramend, not a forfeit ; which latter he derives from the bafe 
briton /orfed, a penalty, 


But with us, it is now more frequently ufed for the effe& of 
fuch tranfgreflion, or the lofing fome right, “privilege, eftate, 
honour, office, or effeéts, in confequence thereof; than for 
the tranfgreflion itfelf. As, forfeiture of efcheats, Sorfeiture 
of goods, &%c, A fee becomes vacant by the forfeiture or re- 
bellion of the vaffal. 
Goods forfeited, and goods confifcated, differ: thofe which 
have a known owner, who has committed fome offence, where- 
by he lofes his goods, are faid to be forfeited. Thofe which 
an offender difavows, as not his own 3 and which are not claimed 
by any other, are faid to be confifcated. Stat. 25 Edv. Ill. 
Add that forfeiture or forfeit, is more general ; and confifca- 
tion more particular, being principally ufed for fuch as forfeit 
only to the king’s exchequer. 

Full ForFEIrurRgE, plena forisfadiura, called alfo plena wita, is 
a forfeiture of life and member, and all elfe that a man has. 

ForrerTure of marriage, Forisfadtura maritagii, a writ, 
which formerly lay againft him, who, holding by knight’s fer- 
vice, and being under age, and unmarried, refufed her whom 
the lord offered him, without his difparagement, and married 
another. 

FORFEX, in furgery, 
be cut. 
The word is fometimes alfo ufed for pincers, nippers, or ply- 
ers: and is often confounded with forceps. Blanchard, and 
after him Quincy, deferibes a Forfex as.an inftrument to draw 
teeth withal. 


a pair of {ciflars wherewith things may 


FORGE, properly fignifies a little furnace, wherein fmiths, and FORM, Forma, in phyfics, 


other artificers in iron and fteel, €'c. heat their metals red hot, 
in order to foften and render them more malleable and ma- 
nageable on the anvil, &&'c. 
We fay a farrier’s Forge, filverfmith’s Forge, cutler’s Forge, 
lockfimith’s Forge, &c.—The Forge ufed by the feveral opera j 
tors in iron, is very fimple ; we fhall inftance in that of the | 
blackfmith, to which all the reft are reducible. 
The hearth, or fire-place, is a mals of brick, about two foot 
fix inches high: the back of the Forge is built upright to the 
ieling, and is inclofed over the fire-place with a hovel, which 
S into a chimney, to carry away the fmoke. In the 
back of the Forge, againft the fire-place, is a thick iron plate, 
with a taper pipe d therein, about five inches long, called 
the fewel, into which the nofe or pipe of the bellows is re- 
weived : the ufe of this plate and tewel is, to preferve the 
pipe of the bellows, and the back of the hearth from being 
burnt. Right before the back, at about two foot diftance, is 
Vou. I. 


FOR 


the trough, filled with water, to wet the coals with, and thereby 
increafe their force ; as alfo to quench the iron in. Behind 
the back of the Forge is placed the bellows, one of whofe 
boards is fixed fo, that it moves not, either upward, or down- 
ward ; and to the other is fitted a rope, chain, or even a rod ; 
which rifing perpendicularly, is fixed to a crofs piece, called the 
rocker, which moving on a kind of fulcrum near the middle, 
ferves as a handle. 
By drawing down this handle, the moveable board of the bel- 
lows rifes; and by a confiderable weight a-top of its upper 
fide, it finks down again ; and by this alternate agitation per- 
forms the neceflary motions of a pair of bellows. See BeLLows. 
Braziers and copperfmiths Forge differs but little from that al- 
ready defcribed ; only that it is much lef, and that nothing is 
burnt in it but charcoal ; the metals ufed by thefe operators not 
working well with pit-coal. 

Force is alfo ufed fora large furnace, wherein iron ore taken out 
of the mine, is melted down. 

But this is not fo properly called a Forge as a furnace. 

FoRGE is more properly ufed for another kind of furnace, wherein 
the iron ore, melted down and feparated in a former furnace, 
and there caft into fows and pigs, is heated, and fufed over 
again, and beaten afterwards with large hammers; and thus 
rendered more foft, pure. duétile, and fit for ufe. 

Of thefe Forges there are two kinds ; which the iron fuccef- 
fively pafles through, before it comes to the fmith. 

The firft is called the Finary, where the pigs are worked into 
grofs iron, and prepared for the fecond, which is called the 
Chafery, where it is further wrought into bars, fit for ufe. 

Force Mills, fee the article Mitt. 

FORGER of falfe deeds, fignifies eit 
makes and publihes falfe writings, to the prejudice of any man’s 
right, or elfe the writ that lies againit him who commits this 
offence. 

Fitz, Nat. Br. fol. 69. b. fays, That a writ of deceit lies againft 
him, who commits this offence, and the penalty of it is declared 
in the ftat. 5 Eliz. cap. 14. 

FORGING, in the mechanic arts, the act of beating, or ham- 
mering iron on an anvil, after having firft made it red not in the 
Forge; in order to extend it into various torms, and fafhion it 
into works. ‘ 

Iron is hammered, and forged two ways: either by the force of 
the hand ; in which there are ufually feveral perfons employed, 
one of them turning the iron, and hammering likewife ; and 
the reft only hammering. 

Or, it is done by the force of a water-mill ; which raifes, and 
works feveral huge hammers, beyond the force of man, under 
the ftrokes whereof the workmen prefent large lumps, or pieces 
of iron, which are fuftained at one end by the anvils, and 
at the other by iron chains faftened to the cieling of the 
forge. 

This laft way of forging is only ufed in the largeft works, as 
anchors for fhips, Gc. which ufually weigh feveral thoufand 
pounds.—For the lighter works, a fingle man fuffices to hold, 
heat and turn with one hand, while he ftrikes with the other. 
—Each purpofe the work is defigned for, requires its proper 
heat.—If it be too cold, it will not feel the weight of the 
hammer, as the fmiths call it, (7. ¢. it will not itretch or give 
Way 5) and if it be too hot, it will red-fear, i. e, it will break 
or crackle under the hammer. 

The feveral heats the fmiths give their iron, are 19 A blood- 
red heat. 2° A white-flame heat. 3° A fparkiing, or weld- 
ing ‘heat, 


her him that fraudulently 


FORKED Heads, among hunters, thofe horns of deer which 


bear two croches on the top; or which have their croches 
doubled: 


FORLET Land, fach land in the bifhoprick of Hereford, as 


was granted or leafed, dum epifcopus in epifcopatu Jreterit ; that 
the fucceflor might have it for his prefent income. 
But now that cuftom is difufed, and the fame lands are grant- 
ed, as others, by leafe ; yet they ftill retain the name. But- 
terfield’s Survey, fol. 56. 
denotes the manner of being pe- 
culiar to each body ; or that which conftitutes it fuch a parti- 
cular body, and diftinguithes it from every other. 
The philofophers generally allow two principles of bodies : 
Matter, 2s the common bafis, or fubftratum of all; and 
Form, as that which fpecifies and diitinguithes each; and 
which added to a quantity of common matter, determines or 
denominates it this, or that ; wood, or fire, or afhes, &c. 
Ariftotle calls Form Aoyos tys xaias, the reafon, or manner 
of the eflence, or being of a thing: but as sor denotes fub- 
ftance, as well as effence, a mighty controverfy has arofe in 
the fchools, in which fenfe the word is here to be ufed 3 and 
whether Forms are to be accounted fubftantial, or only effen- 
tial; i.e whether the Forms of bodies be real fubltances, 
and have an exiftence diftin@ from that of matter, or not. 
It is certain, the moft antient philofophers never dreamt of 
making Form a fubftance. Parmenides, and after him Te- 
lefius exprefsly affert, all natural things to confift of one and 
45 the 
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the fame kind of fubftance, and only to differ in accidents. A nd 
ugh Empedocles allowed of a fubftantial Form in mixt bo- 
; yet he denied it in the elements, and only held an effential | 


one, 
Galen allowed of nothing in matter more than the temperature } 


of the primary elements ; in which he was feconded by Alex. | 
Aphrodifeus, Philoponus, and others. 

Subftantial Forms feem to have been firft broached by the fol- | 
lowers of Ariftotle, who thought matter, under d different modes 
or modifications, not fufficient to conftitute different bodies ; 
but that fomething fubftantial was neceflary to fet them at a 
greater diftance : and thus introduced fubftantial Forms ; on the 
footing of fouls, which {pecify and diftinguifh animals. 

The confiderations which the Periy patetics principally infift on, 
in confirmation of this doétrine are: 1° That without fubftan- | 


| 
| 


i 
! 
{ 


tial Forms, all natural things would bes of the fame fpecies, na-} 


ture, and effence ; which is fuppofed an abfurdity. 

2 That every thing has its peculiar power, motion, and ope- 
ration ; asthe magnet, ¢ gr. has that of attracting iron ; but that 
this power does not flow from the matter of ne body, whi ich is} 
only paffive; nor from the accidents : and therefore that it} 
muit arife from a fubftantial Form. 

3° That without fubftantial Forms there would be no genera- 
tion ; for a produétion of accidents is only an alteration. 

4° That without fuch Form, the nature of a man and of a lion 
would not differ. 
What contributed much to their error, was the circumftances 
of life and death; for, obferving, that as foon as the foul was 
departed out of a man, all motion, refpiration, nut! 
immediately ceafed ; they concluded that all thofe funétions de- 
pended-on the foul; and confequently that the foul was the 
y i body, or that which conftituted it fuch : 
fon ikance, independent of matter, no body 
ms of other bodies were concluded 


ion, &c. 


an{wered, that though the foul be that by which 
aman is man; andconfequently i Form of the human body, 
human: yet it dacss not follow, that it is properly the Farm 
of this body of Our asitisa body; nor of the feveral parts | 
meek contfidered as iting from each other. 

For thofe feveral parts have their proper Forms fo clofely con- 
nected with their matter, that it remains infeparable therefrom, 
long after the foul has quitted the body: thus, flefh has the Farm 
of fief; bone of bone, &c. long after the foul is removed, as 
well as before. 
The truth is, the body does not become incapab erform- 
ing its accuftomed funétions, by reafon the foul has deferted its 
but the foul takes its leave, by reafon the body is not in a condi- 
tion to perform its functions. 
‘The antient and modern cor] pufcul ar philofophers therefore, with 
the Cartefians, exclude the notion of fubftantial Forms; and 
fhew by many a'guments, that the Form is only the modus or 
manner of the bod y it is inherent in, 
And as there are only three Bumpy modes of matter, viz. fi- 
gure, reft, and motion ; with two others arifing therefrom, 
viz. mag nitude, and fituation: the Forms of all bodies they 
hold to confiit ein; and fuppofe the variations thefe modes 
are capable of, fufficient to eeu all the variety obfervable in 
bodies. See Mong. 
Many varieties we 
pened which m 


lly fee refult from changes in thefe 
y very well pafs for differences of Form : 
ers from a needle in magnitude; a globe 
g and tranfparent glafs being pulverized, 
he light, and appear white 5 and yet all the altera- 
er and arrangement of the parts : when 
wheat is ground into flour, all the ‘change confifts in a fe para- 
tion of the contiguous parts ; and when the flour is baked into 
ad, what is it but the fame particles aflociated again, in an- 
er? By agitating water, a froth is formed; if the 
the particles will exhale, and form 


other 1 
agitation be increafed, 


ui] 


clouds ; which being congregated again, return in dew, fhow, 
hail, 


or rain: and the fame water, by the acceffion of cold, 
ve been formed into ice. So many different bodies, 
endued with different qual and which the Peripatetics 
themfelves allow fpecifically different, arife from one and the 
fame body by mere motion, and reft ! 

The philofophy of fubftantial Forms, its rife, ufe, and extent, 
are fet in an excellent light by Fa. Malebranche. 

The way of thinking, that firft introduced it, is this: every 
thing I perceive in tafting, feeing, and handling this honey, 
and falt, is in the honey, and falt: but it is certain, that the 
things I perceive in the honey, ¢. gr. the colour, tafte, 
fer effentially from thofe I perceive in the falt; ¢ 
there is an eflential difference between the two. 
Hence it follows, that they are grofsly deceived, who take all 
the differences between thofe bodies to confift in the different 
configurations of the component parts; fince the different figure 
is not at all effential to the different bodies ; for change the fi 
gure of the parts of the honey how you will; and even give 
tein thofe of the parts of falt; yet it is honey Rill. 

There muft therefore be fome fubftance added to the com- 


dif- 
equently, 


| 


i 
1 
i 
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mon matter of all bodies, to make them effentially different. 
And thus are fubftantial Forms hooked in; thofe fertile fub- 
frances, which perform every thing that we fee in all nature. 
Since then in every natural body there are two fubftances; the 
one common to honey, falt, and all other bodies 5 and the 
other, that which makes the honey, honey ; the falt, falt; and 
all other bodies what they are: it follows, that the firft, viz. 
Matter, having no contrary, but being indif t to all Forms, 
muft remain without force, and ation ; as having no occafion 
to defend itfelf. 
But for the others, 
ceffity of their being 2 
and quz 


. the fubftantial forms, there is a ne- 
ccompanied and invefted with faculties 
ities for their defence, and fubfiftence. Thefe muft 
s on their rd, for fear of being furprized: they are 
fion of a thing, which they are to hold againft nume- 
rous pretenders; and therefore they m be continually at 
wor k to fortify themfelves, and extend their dominion over 
bouring matters, and pufh their conquefts as far as th 
can: were they to remain unattive, and unprepared, other 
Forms would lay hold of them, and banith and deftroy them for 
ever. To guard againft this, they keep conftant watch; and 
entertain mortal enmities and antipathi 
Forms, which only wait to deftroy them. 

If now it happen, that one Form feize the matter,’ or recep~ 
tacle of another ; that the Form of a carcafs, for inftance, feize 
the body of a dog: it is not enough, that this new Form anni- 
hilate the former 5 but its hatred muft be further gratifie d with 
the deftruction of ‘all the qualities, that took its enemy’s parts. 
The hair of the carcafs, then, muft be turned white, by a 
creation of a new colour: its blood muft become red, but of 
fuch a red, as is not to be fufpected in the intereft oi the enemy ; 
and the whole body to be invefted with qualities, trufty to their 
new mafter, whom they are to defend with all the power the 
qualities of a carcafs can have; till fuch time as being over- 
powered, this Form gives way too, in its turn, to the Arm of 
maggots, worms, Ge. 

But, as nothing can be in perpetual war ; but every thing has 
its place of reft ; 3; it follows, that even the fire mutt likewife have 
its centre, whither its Dapiral levity always prompts it, that it 
may remain at reft, ceafe to burn, and even quit its heat, which 
it only maintains here below for its defence. 

Thefe may ferve as a tafte of the confequences, drawn from 
that important principle, /ub/antial Forms 5 which is infinitely 
fertile, and furnifhes every philofopher with all forts of folutions, 
according to his ability, addrefs, inclination, 
Forms are ufually diftinguifhed into offe atial and accidental, 

ifs the five modes above-mentioned, ge- 


rainft thofe other 


Se 


ential Forms. Thi 

nerally taken, be adventitious ; yet, to this, or that body, ¢ is 

to fire, or water, they are effential: thus, it is accidental to 

iron, to have this, or that magnitude, figure, or fituation 5 

fince it might exift in different ones ; yet, toa knife, or ham- 
mer, the fig sure, magnitude, and pofition of parts, which con- 
ftitute it a hammer, or knife, are effential; and they cannot 
exift, or be conceived without them. 

Hence it is inferred, that though there be no fub/fantial, there 
are effential Forms, whereby the feveral fpecies of bodies become 
each what they are, and are diftinguifhed from all others. 

Accidental Fors, are thofe really inherent? in bodies ; but in fuch 
manner, as that the body may exift in all its perfe€tion, with- 
out them.—Such is whitenefs in a wall; heat in water; a fi- 
gure of a man in wax, Ge. 

Mat taphyfical Form is nothing elfe but fpecifie difference ; as me- 
ta phyfi matter is nothing Te but the genus. —Thus, rational, 
is the metaphy fical Form of man. 

Forms, again, are diftinguifhed into /imple, and compound. 

Simple Forms are thofe of “fimple bodies, 7. ¢. of fuch as have but 
few properties. 

Compound Forms are thofe of more compound bodies ; or of fuch 
as have more properties. 
Thus, ¢. gr. if the Form of a hard body be compared with the 
Form of wood; the former may be accounted /imple, and the 
latter complex ; inafmuch as a hard body, confidered only as 
hard, has fewer properties than wood.—Abfolutely fpeaking, 
however, fimple Forms are thofe of the elements ; and com- 
pound, thofe of mixt bodies. 

Laftly, fome diftinguith Forms into natural, and artificial. 

7] Forms, are thofe, inherent in bodies without any thing 
contributed thereto on the part of man. Such is the Form of 
marble. 

Artificial Forms, are thofe arifing from human induftry: fuch is 
that of a flatue—But this diftin@ion is ufelefs: and does not 
imply any intrinfic difference in the Forms themfelves. 

Form of Corporiety, according to Avicenna, and ‘the Scotifts, 
is that which conftitutes body in the generical effe of body. 
That there is fuch a thing, they prove thus: the human body 
is a natural body, which cannot be placed in the effe of body, 
but by the Form of corporiety: For it is either fo placed by 
this, or by the rational foul; not by the foul, e that is fpi- 
ritual ; therefore by the Porn of corporiety, And the fame may 
be underftood of other bodies: but the later philofophers fet this 
afide as a chimzra, 


ature 


4 Syllogiftic 


FOR 


Syllgiftic Form, is a jutt difpofition, both of the terms, in refpeé 


of predicate, and fubjeét; and of the propofitions, in refpect of 


quantity, and quality. ’ 
By jut difpofitien we mean fuch ar one, wherein the conclu- 
fion follows duly and legitimately from the two premifes ;’ there 
being no Form where there is no conclufion, See SyLiocisM. 
The difpofition of-the feveral terms, being, as it were, fo 
many fteps or degrees of a /yllogi/tic Form; is called the figure 
of the fyllogifm, 
The difpofition of the premifes alone, being as it were another 
degrees. is called the mode of the fyllogifmn. 
Form, in theology, denotes one of the effential parts of the fa- 
craments ; being that which gives them their facramental nature 
and efficacy. 
The Form confifts in certain words, which the prieft pronounces 
in adminiftering them. --- In fome of the Romifh facraments the 
Form is deprecative ; in ours it is abfolute, or indicative. 
‘The fathers and antient divines held, that the facraments con- 
fifted of things, and words, rebus €¥ verbis. William of Aux- 
erre was the firft, who, about the beginning of the 13'" cen- 
tury, introduced the terms, matter and form, in lieu thereof. 
Forw is alfo ufed, in a moral fenfe, for a manner of being, or 
doing a thing according to rules. 
This republic has frequently changed its Jrm of government ; 
that is, its conftitution, Pardons generally exprefs a remiffion, 
or abolition of acrime, in what Form or manner foever it were 
committed. He was admitted doctor in Form ; put your ar- 
gument in Form. 
Form, in law, is applied to certain eftablifhed rules to be obferv- 
ed in procefles or judiciary proceedings. 
In which fenfe the word ftands oppofed to the ground or mat- 
ter in difpute. . 
It is a maxim in law, that the Form leads, or fways the matter: 
the very contrary maxim fhould be true. 
Contra Formam feoffamenti, 
Contra FormaAm = collaticnis, 
Modo & Forma. fee the article Forma. 
Form *, in joinery, &c. is applied to the long feats or benches 
in the choirs of churches, for the priefts, canons, prebends, re- 
ligious, &c. to fit on. 


$see the article Conrra. 


* Du Cange takes the name to be derived from hence, that the 
backs of thefe feats were antiently enriched with figures of paint- 
ing and fculpture, called in Latin, forme & typi.—In the life of 
St.William of Rofchild we meet with Forma, as fignifying a feat 
for an ecciefiattic, or religious, in a choir; and in that of St. 
Lupicin, we have formula in the fame fenfe. In the rule of the 
naftery of St. Czfarea, the nun who prefides over the choir is 
called primiceria, vel formaria. 


Form alfo denotes the external appearance or furface of a body ; 
or the difpofition of its parts, as to length, breadth, and thick- 
nefs, 

In which fenfe it coincides with figure. 

Form is alfo ufed in the mechanic arts, for a kind of mould, 
whereon a thing is fafhioned, or wrought. 

Such are the hatters Form, the paper-makers Form, &c, 

Hatters For, isa large block, or piece of wood of a cylindrical 
figure ; the top thereof being rounded, and the bottom quite 
flat. 

Its ufe is, to mould or fafhion the crown of the hat, after the 
matter thereof has been beaten and fulled. 

To form a hat, itis neceffary the wool, hair, &c. be very hot, 
juft reeking out of the copper. 

Paper-makers Form is the frame or mould wherein the theets are 
fafhioned. See Paper. 

Printers Form is an affemblage of letters, words, and lines, 
ranged in order, and difpofed into pages, by the compofitor ; 
from which, by means of ink, and a prefs, the printed fheets 
are drawn. 

Every Form is inclofed in an iron chafe, wherein it is firmly 
locked by a number of pieces of wood ; fome long and narrow, 
and others in form of wedges. 

‘There are two Forms required for every fheet; one for each 
fide ; and each Form confifts of more or fewer pages, accord- 
ing to the volume of the book. 

Form, in hunting, denotes the feat of a hare; or the place and 
time when and where fhe fquats. 

FORMA Pauperis, or in Forma Pauperis, is when any per- 

fon has caufe of fait, but is fo poor that he cannot difpend the 
ufual charges of fuing at law, or in equity. 
In this cafe, upon his making oath that he is not worth 51. his 
debts being paid, and bringing a certificate from fome lawyer, 
that he has juft caufe of fuit, the judge admits him to fue in 
Forma pauperis, that is, without paying fees to the counfellor, 
attorney, or-clerk. This cuftom has it beginning from ftat. 
r1H. VIL ‘c. 12. 

FORMAL, fomething that regards the Form; or that gives the 
manner, or Form. 

The formal caufe, joining itfelf to the material, produces the 
body, or compound. 
The {choolmen alfo apply the word to any thing which has 


F 
F 


ForMALIry, as defined in the {chools, is any manner, 


ForMALITIES, in matters of law, ate 


FORMATION, in philofophy, &e. 


FE 
F 
FORMATRIX, or Formatrice. 


> or accidental ; atleaft, in our 


FOR 


a kind of Form, either effential 

conception. 

Thus, we frequently hear the philofophers talk of th 

objec of knowledge ; and of the formal reafon 

Sormal unity, &c. 

Format Cau/e is defined by certain philofophers, to be f 
implanted in one parcel of matter, whereby it is di 
from all other matter. 
For matter is fuppofed common toall bodies : confequently, that 
they are diftinguifhable from one another does not arife from 
their matter, but from the Form which is peculiar to each : 
hence what is produced by fuch caufe, is faid to be formed, 
Hence it follows, that the cafualty of matter, and form, is not 
the fame; or that the component power, and the a&tual com- 
pofition are different. Contrary to the opinion of the i 


of fchoolmen,who maintaining Form to be afubftance co 
ed with mat 


matter itfelf. 

Format Circle, fee the article Crrexe. 

Formau Notion, fee the article Norton. 

Format is alfo ufed in a moral fenfe, importing pofitive, expres, 
and precife, 3 
Thus we fay, a formal agreement, a formal text, Sormal an- 
fwer, &c. --- Formal evidence. See Evipencr 

FORM ALITER, Formatty, 

{chools, 
Sometimes it is underftood of th 
therein on account of fome form 
diffufes light ; q. @. the form inherent in this fubje&t, wiz. white- 
nefg, is the cauf why the fubject difperfes the light. 

Formatty has alfo place in fuppofitions ; a word being formeal~ 
4y fuppofed, when it is taken for the thing it was intended to 
fignify : as, man is an animal. 

ForMatry is alfo ufed in the fa 
tally : thus, a fyllogifm formal, 
three propofitions. 

Sometimes it is alfo ufed for quiddita 
taken, is a reafonable animal, 
ForMatty is alfo ufed for really 
thus, a thing is faid to be fora 

proper notion of the thing {poke of. 

ForMALLy, again, is ufed in {peaking of the manner wherein 
a thing is contained in another ; in oppofition to virtually, and 
eminently. Sce Virtuatzy, and EMINENTLY. 

FORMALITY, the quality of a Form, or Formula + o 
which conftitutes and denominates them fuch. 


formal 
thi : 
thing ; 


e 
y 


tend= 
ter, make it a real Component part ; as much as 


is varioufly ufed in the 


e fubje&, when a predicate is 
thus, white formally taken, 


ime fenfe with adequately, and to~ 
e. adequately taken, requires 


4 


ly: 


ly: thus, man fora 


in oppofition to objetively : 
fuch, when it is fuch in the 


r that 


> ‘> Wherein 
a manner in any object, importing a 
ng, whereby it may be diftinguifhed 


a thing is conceived: or, 
relation to the underftandir 
from another objeét, 
Thus, animality and rati 
make great ufe of Furr 
of the Thomifts. 

The Scotifts hold, that the metaphyfical degrees in man are fo 
many Lormalities, really diétinét from each other; as many 1 
ing, animal, &%c. And the fame they hold of the attr 
God: the Thomifts, on the contrary, contend, that they are 
really and intrinfically the fame. : 


onality are Formalities, --- The Scotifts 


malities ; in oppofition to the virtualities 


frequently ufed for the 
ribed for judiciary pro- 
all the Formalities mufk 
f the leat Formality may ruin 


formula’s themfelves ; or the rules prefe: 
ceedings. --~ In contraéts of ftri& law, 
be ftriétly obferved: an omifion o 
the whole convention. 

The term is alfo ufed for a certain order, or decorum, to be ob- 
ferved. 
The compofition of Formalities, decencies, 
tions, may form a political pedant ; 
mutt be a gallant man. 


and circumfpec- 
but not an ambaflador, who 
Wicquefort. 


the a& of forming, fa- 
fhioning, or producing a thing. a 
The Formation of the chick in the e 
by Malpighi, 
Ovo. 

The Formation of the foetus, the embryo, in the womb. 
procefs of which we have but very dark conceptions, 

The Formation of metals is effet the earth, of fumes, or 
vapours raifed by the fubterraneous fire, and fixed or condenf= 
ed as they arrive toward the furface of the earth, 

ORMATION of /lones, fee the article Srones. 


ORMATION of the tails of comets, fee Comers, 


1 k e egg is admirably explained 
in an exprefs treatife, De Lormatione pulli in 
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The antient phi) 
matrix, whereby a 


ofop! 


admitted a Virtus, or Facultas For 
had their forms given them. 


ORMATUM Punétum, fee the article Punctum, 
ORME, or Formy, in heraldry. A Crefs Forme’ 


Formy, is a crofs narrow in the centre, and broad at the ex- 


FOR 


Morgan ; though moft other 


tremes: fo called by Le 
authors call it Patee. 
FORMED, or Ficuren Stones, among naturalifts, are fuch 
| bodies, as being either pure ftone, flint, ‘or fpar, are found in 
| the earth, fo formed, as that they bear a near refemblance to 
the external figure of mufcles, cockles, oifters, or other fhells, 
1 or to plants, or animals. 
Authors have b: atly d 
opinions fee under the articles FossIL, SHELL, | 
Formep Bachelor, fee the article BACHELOR. 
Forme ( ¢. the fame with /eated. 
FORMEDON, in law, a writ which lies for him who has 
right to lands, or tenement virtue of any entail, arifing from 
the ftatute of Weftm. 2. c. 
There are three kinds, Forma Donationis, or Formedon 
in the Defe der ; Formedon in the Reverter ; and Formedan ie 
the Remainder. 
FormeEpon ia the Defc 5 lies for the recovery of lands, 
&c. given to one and the heirs of his body; or to a man 
and his wife, and the heirs of their two bodies; or to a 
man, and his wife, being coufin to the donor, in frank mar- 
riage, and afterwards alienated by the donee. 
After his deceafe, his heir {hall have this writ againft the te- 
nant or alience. 
Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 211, &c. makes three forts of Formedon 
in the defcender: the firft is that now exprefled: the fecond, 
for the heir of a coparcener that aliens, and dies; the third he 
calls, Jn/fimul tenuit ; which lies for a coparcener, or heir in 
gavel-kind, before partition, againft him to whom the other co- 
parcener or heir has alienated, and is dead. 
Formepon in the Remainder, lies where a man gives land in tail, 
' aie the remainder to another in tail; and afterwards the former te- 
nant in tail dies without iffue, and a ftranger abates : then he in 
remainder fhall have this writ. 
| ForMepon in the Riverter, lies for the donor, or his heirs 
r! (whofe land is entailed to certain perfons, and their iffue, 
with condition, for want of fuch iffue to revert to the donor, 
and his heirs) againft him to whom the donee alienates after the 
iffue extinét, to which it was entailed, 
FORMICA®, in medicine, a fpecies of tumid, callous wart, 
of ablackifh colour, and broad bafe; which appears like the 
dtingings of ants. 
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* And hence the name Formica, which literally denotes an ant : 
for the like reafon it is denominated by the Grecks, pugunmia. 

FOR MING, is ufed for the act of giving being, or birth to 

| any thing: thus, Gop is faid to have formed man after his 

own image, Every thing generated is formed of fomething 
corrupted. 

The word is alfo fimply ufed for 

The potter forms his veffels as he plez 

how to form all kinds of figures. 

It is ufed alfo, for the producing of a thing : 

med of ute coice 
formed. 

ForMING of @ Siege, is the ma ing lines of circumvallation, 

| to fortify the camp, and difpofing things for the attack of a 

i place in form. 

They alfo fi fay, to form a {quadron, or battalion 5 meaning 
range the foldiers in form of a fquadron, Se. 

at ie term is alfo ufed in {peaking of a body of forces; which 
being out of any order of {quadrons, battalions, &c, do halt, 
range themfelves in order, and put themfelves in a condition 
for the attack. — As {con as the enemy obferved this motion, 
they began to fo m themfeives, 

Angle Formine the Flank, fee the article ANGLE. 

ForMInG, is alfo ufed in grammar, in ae of certain tenfes 
of verbs, which are made from others, by a change of certain let 
ters. 

f ' The prefent tenfe is formed from the infinitive. Compound and 

pa derivative words alfo ; and even all that have any etymology, are 
faid to be formed. 

FORMULA, a mle, 


or model; or certain terms prefcribed, 
and decreed by authority, for the form and manner of an act, in- 
ftrument, proceeding, or the like. 
‘The Roman law was full of Formula’s : divorces, adoptions, fti- 
pulations, &c. were pertor med by certain Formula’s, or in cer- 
tain terms. — Cneju ius publifhed a colleétion of the For- 

H mula’s of histime ; which were well received. —The leaft flip 

} or failure in any of the terms of thefe Formula, jentend 
the veligle tranfaétion null. — The Formula’s of Marculphus, 
with M. Bignon’ nment, are in great efteem. 

Formutay in charch hiltory, and theology, denotes a formulary, 
or profeffion of fa 
The council of Seleucia was diffolved by Leonas, the empe- 
ror’s commiffary, as not able to br ing them to fign the For- 
mula. 5 

Formuta, in medicine, denotes a little form, or prefcription ; ; 
fuch as phyfici s direét in extemporaneous practice : in diftinc- 
tion from the greater forms, which are the officinal medicines 
See PRESCRIPTION, 


FORMULARY, a writing, containing the form, or formula 


the figure to any thing. 
Geometry teaches 


CS. 


thus, thunder is 
the lineaments of the face began to be 


» to 


FOR 


of an oath, declaration, atteftation, or abjuration, &c. to be 
made on certain occafions. + 
There are alfo Formularies of devotion, of prayers, Se 
are Formularies of the public fervice in moft churches. 

FORNACALIA, or Forwnicaria,, a feaft held among 
the antient Romans, in honour of the goddefs Fornax or For- 
nix. 

Tt was folemnized with facrifices, performed before the mouth 
of an oven, wherein they ‘dried their corn, baked their 
bread, &e. 

The Fornacalia were moveable: the grand curio proclaimed 
the time of celebration every year on the twelfth of the calends 
of March. 

They were firft inftituted by Numa; and the Quirinalia were 
inftituted for the fake of fuch as had not ke pt the Fornacalia. 
ae QUIRINALIA, 

RNICATION, Wheredom; the a€t, or crime of incon- 
she between fingle perfons ; for if either of the parties be 
matried, it becomes adultery. 

St. Thomas labours much to prove fimple Fornication, contrary 
to the law of nature. 

By the antient law of England, the firft offence herein was pu- 
nifhed with three months imprifonment; the fecond was made 
felony, by an act in the time of the late ufurpation, At pre- 
fent, doing public penance is the chief punifhment. 

Fornicarion is fometimes ufed as a generical term, including 

all kinds of offences againft chaftity. 
Its fpecies are, 1° Simple Fornication, which is that committed 
with a proftitute. 2° Staprums, that committed with perfons 
of ‘reputation and fobriety. 3° That committed with rel: 
tions, called Jnce/? 4° That committed with married pe 
fons, Adultery. 5° ‘Chat committed with perfons confecrated 
to God, Sacrilege. 6° That committed between perfons of 
the fame fex, Sodomy. 7° That committed by perfons on 
themfelves, Manu/tupration. And 8° ‘That committed with 
beafts, Be/liality. 

FORNIX, in anatomy, the extremity of the corpus callofum, 
next the cerebellum ; which is feparated or divaricated into 
two legs, forming a kind of arch, or Fornix. See Corpus 
Callojum. 

FORPRISE, in law, an exception, or refervation. —In which 
fenfe the word is ufed in the ftatute of Exon, 14 Edy. 1. 

We ftill ufe it in conveyances and leafes, wherein excepted and 
forcprifed ave fynonymous terms. 

Forprise * is alfo ufed for an exaction. —In which fenfe it 
amounts to the {ame with forecapium. 

* Totum pratum, &c. fine quacunque Forprifa in excambiam pra 
placea dedit. 

FORRAGE*, provifion for cattle, of hay, oats, and fraw; 
particularly in war. 


liturgies 


* Skinner derives the word from foras agere, by reafon they go 
abroad to feek Forrage : Others from Far, which antiently fignif- 
ed any kind of corn, or grains: Menage, from Foderagium, of Fo- 
derum, or Fodrum, which the Romans ufed in the fame fenk 
Cujas and Du Cange, derive it from the German Futter, horfe- 
meat: Voflius, from the German foden, or voeden, to feed: Ni- 
cod, from Farrago; which literally fignifies what we call For- 
rage ; and figuratively, a mixture of divers kinds of things. Hicks 
derives it from the Saxon Fodr< , or the Englith Fodder, or the bafe 
Latin, Fodrum. See FovpEr, 

In marching, encamping, &c. care muft be taken, that the 

cavalry may find Forrage. To goto forrage: They were fe 

a-forraging. 

A ration of Forrage is the portion of hay 

lowed each horfeman, for the fubfiften 

which is twelve 
pecks of oats. 

FORSTAL, 2c, sForEsTat. 

FORSTALLING, § °° \¥Foresrattine. 

FORT, a little caftle, or fortrefs; or a place of fmall extent, 
fortified by art, or nature, or both. 

A Fort is a work encompaffed round with a moat, rampart, 

and parapet 5 fecure fome high ground, or p 

river; to make good an advantageous polt; ‘to fortify the lines 

and quarters of a fiege, Gc. 

Field Fort, fee the article For trv. 

Paine Fort, & dure. See the article Pat» 

Royal Fort, is a Fort whofe line of defence is at 
fathoms long. 

Star Forr, is a fconce, or redoubt, conftituted by re- enter 
and falient angles ; having commonly from five to 
and the fides flanking each other. 

FORTERESSE, or Forrresse, a general name for all 
tified places; whether fo made by nature, or art. 

Such are fortified towns, caftles, citadels, forts, towers, re- 

doubts fconces, Sec. 

FORTIFICATION, called alfo military arch is 
the art of fortifying, or ftrengthening a place ; by making 
works around the fame, to render it ca of being defended 
by a fmall force, againft the attacks of a more numerous ene- 
my. 
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Some authors go back to the beginning of the world, for the 
author and origin of military architeCture. According to them, 
God himfelf was the firlt engineer ; and paradife, or the gar- 
den of Eden, was the firft fortrefs. Cain improved on the hint, 
in building the firft city, Gen. iv. 17. After him came Nim- 
rod, Gen. x. ro. Then Semiramis, as Polyznus relates, Stra- 
iagem. |. viii. c. 27. The Canaanites, Numb. xiii. 19. Deut. 
i, 28. David, 2 Sam.v.9. Solomon, 2 Chron. iii. 5. Re- 
hoboam his fon, 2 Chron. viii. 5. and the other kings of Judah 
and Ifrael; and at length the Greeks and Romans. Vitruvius, 
1.x. cap. ult. and li. c. 5. 

Such is the feries of thofe who fortified places ; to which might 
be added Pharaoh, the perfecutor of the Ifraelites, who built 
the cities of Pithom and Raamfes, Exod. i. x1. 

But how antient foever the furrounding of cities with walls, 
towers, &¥c. may be, the name Fortification, and the art now 
underftood thereby, are of no very old ftanding, 

Thefe have had their rife fince the invention of cannons ; the ter- 
rible effects whereof rendered it neceflary to change the flruéture 
of the antient walls, and to add fo many things thereto, that thofe 
changes were thought enough to conftitute anew art, which 
was called Fortification, by reafon of the ftrength it afforded 
thofe in cities, to defend them againft an enemy. 

The firft authors who have wrote of Fortification, confidered 
as a particular formed art, are Ramelli, and Cataneo, Italians. 
After them Errard, engineer to Henry the great of France ; 
Stevinus, engineer to the prince of Orange; Marolois, the'che 


valier de Ville, Lorini, Coehorn, the count de Pagan, and the} ’ 


marfhal de Vauban : which laft two noble authors have con- 
tributed greatly to the perfection of the art. 

From the idea and office of Fortification, fome general funda- 
mental rules or axioms may be drawn: as, 

1°, That the manner of fortifying fhould be accommodated to 
that of attacking: fo that no one manner can be affured al 

ways to hold, unlefs it be affured the manner of befieging be 
incapable of being altered ; and that to judge of the perfection of 
a Fortification, the method of befieging at the time when it was 
built muft be confidered. 

2°, All the parts of a Fortification fhould be able to refift the 
moft forcible machines ufed in befieging. 

3° A Fortification fhould be fo contrived, as that it may be 
defended with as few menas poflible, which confideration, when 
well attended to, faves a vait deal of expence. 

4°, That the defendants may be in the better condition, they 
muft not be expofed to the enemy’s guns and mortars ; but the 
aggreflors muft be expofed to theirs. 

Hence, 5°, All the parts of a Fortification fhould be fo difpofed, 
as that they may defend each other; in order to this, every 
part there is to be flanked, 7. e. capable of being feen and de- 
fended from fome other ; fo that there be no place where an 
enemy can lodge himfelf, either unfeen, or under fhelter. 

6°, All the campaign around mutt lie open to the defendants ; 
fo that no hills or eminence muft be allowed, behind which the 
encmy might fhelter himfelf from the guns of the Fortification ; 
or from which he might annoy them with his own, 

‘The fortrefs, then, is to command al the place round about ; 
confequently the out-works muft all be lower than the bod) 
of the place. 

7°, No line of defence is to be above point blank mutket thot, 
which is about one hundred and twenty fathom, 

8°, The acuter the angle at the centre, the ftronger is the 
place ; as confilting of the more fides, and confequently more 
defenfible. 

Such are the general laws and views of Fortification: the par- 
ticular ones, refpecting each feveral work or member thereof, 
will be delivered under their proper articles. See Bastion 
and ForTIFIED Place. 

ForTIFICATION is alfo ufed for the place fortified ; or the fe- 
veral works raifed to defend and flank it, and keep off the 
enemy. 

All Fortifications confift of lines and angles, which have various 
names, according to their various offices. 

The principal angles are thofe of the centre, the flanking angle, 
flanked angle, angle of the epaule, Sc. . 

‘The principal lines are thofe of circumvallation, of contravalla- 
tion, of the capital, &c. See each in its place. : 
Fortifications are divided into regular, and irregular; and again 
into durable and temporary. 

Regular ForT1F1CATION, is that wherein the baftions are all 
equal ; or that which is built in a regular polygon, the fides and 
angles whereof are generally about a mufket fhot from each 
other. 

Tn a regular Fortification, the parts being all equal, have the 
advantage of being equally defenfible; fo that there are no weak 
places. 

Irregular For T1¥ICATION, is that wherein the baftions are un- 
equal, and unlike ; or the fides and angles not all equal, and 
equidiftant. 
In an irregular Fortification, the defence and ftrength being un- 


equal; there is a neceffity for reducing the irregular figure, as 
near as may be, to a regular one, 
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And, as the irregularity of a figure depends on the quantity of 
angles and fides ; the irregularity of a Fortification arifes either 
from the angles being too fmall, or the fides being too long, or 
too fhort, 

Confequently, an irregular figure being propofed to be fortified ; 
all the angles, with the quantity of the fides, mult be found, 
to be able to judge how it is to be fortified. 

Durable ForTiFicaTIoN, is that built with defign to remain a 
ftanding fhelter for ages. Such are the ufual Zor tifications of ci- 
ties, frontier places, &c. 

T mporary For TIFICATION, is that ere%ted on fome emergent 
occafion, and only for a little time. 

Such are field works, caft up for the feizing and maintaining a 
poft, or paflage ; thofe about camps, &c. as circumyallations, 
contravallations, redoubts, trenches, batteries, &c, 

The methods of furtifying, that have been invented, are various 5 
and new methods continue ftill to be propofed. ‘The principal, 
and thofe which chiefly obtain through Europe, are thofe of 
Coehorn, Pagan, Vauban, and Scheiter, from which all the 
reft are eafily conceived. 


Forrirication, according to the Dutch method, is that, which 


making the flank perpendicular to the curtin, makes the fank 
the fubduple of the tace, and fubtriple of the curtin ; and the 
angle of the baftion, equal, either to two thirds of the angle of 
the polygon; or to half thereof, with the addition of fifteen or 
twenty degrees, to make it equal to a right angle. 

Freitach determines the quantity of the flank in a {quare to be 
fix; ina pentagon, feven; in a hexagon, eight; in a hepta- 
gon, nine; in an enneagon, ten; in a decagon, eleven; and 
in all other figures, twelve Rhinland perches : confequently, 
the face twenty-four, and the curtin thirty-fix perches. 

To draw the profile of a Fortification after the Dutch manner 5 
draw the inner polygon GH, Tad. F tification, fig. 6. into 
five equal parts: the demigorge AH is to contain one of them; 
and the capital HC, two. Then divide the curtin EA into 
four parts; and make the flank AB one. . 

This is Freitach’s method ; but the French make both the demi- 
gorge, and flank, a fixth part of the polygon ; and in fquares, 
and pentagons, fetting afide the fecond flanks, they defcribe a 
femicircle upon BS, that the angle of the baftion C may be a 
right angle. 

The Italians giving the fame dimenfions to the gorge and flank, 
make the fecondary flank half the curtin, in polygons exceeding 
a hexagon, and a third of the curtin in the reft. 

Laftly, the 5,aniards giving the fame dimenfions to the flanks, 
omit the fecondary flanks. 

But flanks perpendicular to the curtin with fecondary flanks, 
are in difrepute, on account of the obliquity of the defence; fo 
that the Dutch method of fortifying, with the other antient 
ones, founded on the fame principles, are now out of doors. 


FoRTIFICATION, according to the count de Pagan’s method ; fup- 


pofes in the larger Fortifications, the external polygon AB, fig. 
7. to be one hundred, and the {ace A G, thirty perches; in the 
{maller, the firlt eighty, and the fecond twenty-five ; and in the 
middle fize, the firft ninety, and the fecond twenty-feven and 
ahalf: the perpendicular CD, fifteen, and the flanks G F and 
HE perpendicular to the lines of defence AF and BE, co- 
vered with an orillon, and threefold, to which add a ravelin 
and counterguard, to ferve for out-works. 

This method was received with great applaufe, and muft be 
allowed greatly preferable to the Dutch method. 

But it has its defects ; for befides that the fortifying of places by 
it, is very expenfive ; its triple flanks are too clofe, fo as to lie 
expofed to the violence of the bombs; the orillon is fo Jarge as 
to prejudice the length of the flanks; and the outer rampart of 
the baftion is too big. 


ForTiFicATion according to Monf. Blondel’s method, has a great 


affinity with that of the count de Pagan, only that the quantity 
of the lines and angles are differently determined. See Zab. 
Fortification, fig. 12. 

Thus, a right angle being fubtracted from the angle of the po- 
lygon, and to a third part of the remainder, fifteen added 3 the 
{um gives the diminifhed angle. In the greater Fortifications, 
the outer polygon is one hundred, in the fmaller eighty-five. 
The external polygon being divided into ten parts, feven of 
them give the lines of defence ; and the faces are half thofe 
of the tenaille. 

This method is very well calculated for the purpofes of ar- 
chite€ture ; only, being fomewhat expenfive, it is but little 
ufed. 


ForTIFICATION, according to Monf. Vauban’s method, fuppofes 


the outer polygon in the larger Fortifications to be one hundred 5 
in fmaller, eighty; and in the middle fize, ninety : the faces 
are made > of the fame ; the perpendicular, in a fquare 3, in 
a pentagon 3, in the other polygons 3) of the fame. The 
complement of the face to the line of deience, he makes equal 
to the diftance of the epaule ; he ufes re-entering and crooked 
flanks ; and places a low tenaille before the curtin; and the 
Dutch ravelin with lunettes. See Tab. Fortification, fig, 
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‘This method of ferti/ying pleafes moft people ; both as it in- 
creafes the ftrength, without much expence 5 and as it is per- 
fectly well accommodated to the principles of military archi- 
tecture, above laid down 

Yet it feems defective in this, that the faces are too much ex- 
pofed to the view of the enemy; and that the lunettes are a 
little too long to be defended. 

Monf. Vauban’s newer method of Forviry1nc, is that which 
builds large baftions before fmall ones, and covers the curtin 
with a double ravelin ; drawing a low tenaille before the fame 
curtin. See Tad. Fortification, fig. 14. 

Detached baftions are perfectly fuitable to what we have deli- 
vered in the former method; excepting that the flanks are 
reCtilinear, and deftitute of an o: 

ForRTIFICATION according to the method of Scheiter, fuppofes 

the external polygon, in the larger Fortificatious to be one hun- 
dred perches ; in the lefler eighty; in the middle fize ninety : 
the flanks perpendicular to the lines of defence ; and the lines of 
defence in the greater Fortifications feventy perches, in the leffer 
fixty, and the middle fize fixty-five. 
It detaches baftions from the curtin, and forms a kind of inner 
recefs behind the curtin; it aflumes the angle of the baftion, 
in a fquare, to be fixty-four degrees ; to this adding eight, the 
product is the angle ina pentagon; to which adding fix degrees, 
the fum is the angle of the baftion in a hexagon; and adding 
five to this, the fum is the fame angle in a heptagon. 

FORTIFIED Place, a Fortre/s, or Fortification, 1. e. a place 
well flanked, and fheltered with works. — See Tab. Fortifica- 
tion, fig. 20. 

Places fortified after the modern way, confift chiefly of baftions, 
and curtins, and fometimes of demi-baftions ; according to 
the fituation of the ground ; of cavaliers, ramparts, faufle- 
brayes, ditches, counterfcarps, covert ways, half moons, ra- 
velins, hornworks, crownworks, outworks, efplanades, re- 
dents, and tenailles. See each under its proper article, Bas- 
TION, Se. 

‘There are other moveable and additional parts ; as bermes, pa- 
rapets, banquettes, embrafures, cordons, boyaux, moulinets, 
chevaux de frife, chaufletrapes, galleries, mantelets, batteries, 
faps, mines, blinds, gabions, and palifades. See each in its 
place, Beemer, Parapet, &e. 

Several of thefe works, again, confift of divers parts, which have 
different denominations ; thus a baftion confifts of faces, flanks, 
cafemates, orillons, gorge, &c. which fee. 

FORTIN, or For7 er, a diminutive of the word Fort, im- 
porting a little Fort, or fconce, called alfo Field Fort, built in 
hafte, for the defence of a pafs, or poft; but particularly to de- 
fend a camp, in the time of a fiege ; where the principal quar- 
ters are ufually joined, or made to communicate with each 
other by lines defended by Fortins and redoubts. 

Fortins being very fmall, their flanked angles are generally one 
hundred and twenty fathom diftant from each other ; but their 
figure and extent is various, according to the place and occa- 
fion ; fome having whole baftions, and others only half baftions, 

Star Fortin, is that whofe fides flank each other, &c, See 
Star Fort. 

FORTIORI. 4 multo For tior1, fee Murto. 

FORTIS Aqua, fee the article Aqua. 

FORTUNA Equejiris, fee the article Equestris. 

ForTuNA, in our antient law books, is the fame with what we 
call Treafure-Trove. 

Thefaurum ducente Fortuna invenire inquirendum eft per 12 ju- 
vatores prorege, Sc. quod fideliter prefentabunt, Sc. omnes For- 
tunas, abjurationes, appella, Sc. 

Some pretend it alfo fignifies Fortuito occifos ; but this feems to 
be very fanciful. 

FORTUNATE /Jfands, in the antient geography, an appel- 

Jation which has given the critics and antiquaries a world of 
perplexity ; being the name of a place famous for golden apples 
which grew therein : or, as Varro fays, for fheep, with golden 
fleeces. 
The antients defcribe them as fituate without the ftraits of Gi- 
braltar, in the Atlantic ocean. —The common opinion of the 
moderns takes them for the Canary Iflands ; this is grounded 
principally on the fituation and temperature of thofe iflands, 
which renders the ufe of clothes there unneceflary ; and from 
the abundance of oranges, lemons, grapes, and other delicious 
fruit growing therein. 


Ol. Rudbecks has found a very different place for them. That] 


learned author, who makeshis native country, Sweden, the fcene 
ofall thatis great and extraordinary in antient tradition and fable ; 


fruits, talked of by the antients, his imagination fuggefts, were 
nothing but the virtue, and good manners, which antiently 
flourifhed in that cold hyperborean nation. 


FORTUNE, fee the articles Provipence, Fare, €&. 


Fortune, tux, is a name unknown in the earlier ages ; and 
does not occur either in Homer or Hefiod 5 as not being invent- 
ed in their time, 

In after days, it was introduced as a machine ; and made to 


ferve divers purpof 


es 


in natural philofophy, and theology. 


will have the Fortunate iflands to be Sweden; and the = 


FOR 


Men obferving a world of evils and diforders to fall out; and 
not daring directly to complain of providence ; and being wil- 
ling withal to excufe themfelves from being the occafions of their 
own misfortunes, had recourfe to the notion of Fortune; againit 
whom they might vent all their refentments with impunity, 
Plutarch, in an exprefs treatife of the Fertune of the Romans, 
accounts for the practife of the antient poets, who feem to make 
Jupiter the author of all the evils of life. Mankind, he ob- 
ferves, before the name of Fortune had got into the world, per- 
ceiving a certain arbitrary caufe, difpoling of things in an ir- 
refiftible manner, called it ged; but the fame caufe being often 
obferved to act at random, and without any tule or order at 
all, the fupreme being came to be divefted of the attribute 5 
and Foriune, or deftiny, acknowledged in his ftead. 
Tt is not eafy to unravel, what the antients meant by the name 
Fortune. — The Romans underftood by it, I know not what 
principle of fortuity, whereby things came to pals, without 
being neceffitated thereto : but what, and whence that prin- 
ciple is, they do not feem to have ever precifely thought 3 
whence their philofophers are often intimating, that men only 
framed the phantom Fortune, to hide their ignorance; and 
that they call Fortune whatever befals a man without his know- 
ing why. Hence Juvenal affirms, it was men who made a dei= 
ty of Fortune : 

Nullum numen abeft, fi fit prudentia ; fed te 

Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, ceelogue locamus. 
According to the opinion of the heathens, therefore, Fortune, 
at bottom, was only the arrival of things in a fudden and un- 
expected manner, without any apparent caufe, or reafon ; fo 
that the philofophical fenfe of the word coincides with what is 
vulgarly éalled chance. 
But in religion it had a further force; altars and temples in 
great numbers were confecrated to this Fortune, as a deity. — 
‘This intimates that the heathens had perfonified, and even dei- 
fied their chance; and conceived her as a fort of goddefs, 
who difpofed of the fate of men at her pleafure. Hence that 
invocation of Horace, O diva, gratum que regis Antium; in the 
35" ode of the firft book, where he recommends Auguftus, 
then preparing for a vifit to Britain, to her protection. From 
thefe different fentiments it may be inferred, that the antients 
at one time took Fortune for a peremptory caufe, bent upon 
doing good to fome, and perfecuting others: and fometimes 
for a blind, inconftant caufe, without any view or determina- 
tion at all. 
If then the word Fortune had no certain idea in the mouth of 
thofe who ereéted altars to her: much lefs can it be afcertain- 
ed what it denotes in the mind of thofe who now ufe the word 
in their writings. 
They who would fubftitute the name providence in lieu of that 
of Fortune, cannot give any tolerable fenfe to half the phrafes 
wherein the word occurs. 
To thefe, e gr. we mutt always diftruft Fortune, but efpecial- 
ly when fhe feems to flatter us moft: the contempt of riches, 
in the philofophers, is a fecret defire of revenging their merit 
againft the injuftice of Fortune, by a contempt of thofe very 
benefits fhe deprives them of : Fortune is fo blind, that amid 
acroud, wherein there is but one wife man, we mutt not ima- 
gine fhe will trace him out, to accumulate him with her fa- 
vours. 
On thefe, and the like occafions, the word providence cannot 
be fubftituted in lieu of Fortune: the idea anfwering to the ex- 
preffion, is pagan, as well as the expreffion itfelf. Add, that 
itis a fault, even in point of accuracy, to ufe a term that figni- 
fies nothing 5 as much as it is in point of religion, to aflociate 
Fortune with providence, in the dire&tion of the univerfe. 
Horace paints the goddefs, preceded by Neceflity, holding nails 
and wedges in her hands, with a cramp-iron, and melted lead 
to faften it ; rarely accompanied with Fidelity, unlefs when the 
abandons a family ; for in that cafe Fidelity never fails to de- 
part with her, as well as friends. 
The painters reprefent her in a woman’s habit with a bandage 
before her eyes, to fhew that fhe a&s without difcernment : 
and ftanding on a wheel, to exprefs her inftability. ‘The Ro- 
mans, fays Lactantius, reprefented her with a cornucopia, and 
the helm of a fhip, to fhew that fhe diftributes riches, and di- 
reéts the affairs of the world. In effeét, it is with fuch cha- 
racters, that we fee her reprefented on fo many medals, with 
the infcriptions, Fortvyna AvcG. ForTVNA REDVX. For- 
TVNAE AVG. Or REDVCIS, ©&c. Sometimes fhe is feen 
pointing at a globe before her feet, with a {ceptre in one hand, 
and holding the cornucopia in the other. 
The Romans had a virile, as well as a muliebrian Fortune, for 
the objects of their adoration : the Fortuna virilis was honoured 
by the men, and the Fortuna muliebris, by the women. 
On the reverfe of a medal of Commodus, we have a reprefen- 
tation of Fortune, under the quality, or furname of Manens, 
i.e, ftable, permanent; holding a horfe by the reins. On the 
Greeek medals we meet with ArA@H Or KAAH TYXH, good 
Fortune. Conftantine gave theepithet anthoufia, 7. e. fourifh- 
ing, to the Fortune of his new city Conitantinople. 


Part of Forvune, fee the article Parr. 


FORTY 


FOS 


FORTY Days, fee QuapRAGEsImA and Lent. 

Prayers of Forty Hours, fee PRayERs. 

FORUM, in antiquity, is ufed in divers acceptations: fome- 
times for a place of traffic; anfwering to our market-place ; in 
which fenfe it has ufually fome adjective added to it, as forum 
boarium, the beaft market ; forum pifcarium, the fith market ; 
olitorium forum, the herb market, &c. 

Forum, again, is ufed for any place, where the governor of a 
province convenes his people, to give judgment, according to 
courfe of law. 

Whence a man is faid Forum agere, when he keeps the affizes ; 
Forum indicere, when he appoints the place where they are to be 
kept, &c, 

Forum was alfo a publick ftanding place in the city of Rome, 
where caufes were judicially tried, and orations delivered to 
the people. 

OF thefe Forums there were feveral ; at firft only three, viz. 
Romanum, Fulianum, and Auguflum: but that number was 
afterwards increafed to fix, by the addition of the Tran/fito- 
rium, called alfo Palladium; the Trojanum, and Salluftii 
Forum. 

The firft, and moft eminent of thefe, was the Forum Rama- 
num, called alfo Forum Vetus; and abfolutely, Forum, or the 
Forum. 

In this was an apartment, called the Roftra, where the law- 
yers pleaded; the officers harangued; funeral orations were 
delivered, &c. See Rostra. 

In the fame Forum was the Comitium, or hall of juftice, with 
the fanétuary of Saturn, the temple of Caftor, &c. 

Forum is alfo ufed among cafuifts, &c. for Furifdidiion, Thus, 
they fay in Foro legis, or the outer Forum, i.e. in the eye of the 
law, or the common courfe of juftice : in Foro Confcientia, or 
the inner Forum, i. e. in the eye of God, or a man’s own con- 
{cience. 

There are a great many things not condemned in 
which yet are criminal in Foro Confcientie. 

F OSS*, or Fosse in fortification, &c. a ditch, or moat. See 
Dircn. 

* The word is French, formed of the Latin 
the verb fodio, I dig. 

Advance Fosse, fee the article ADVANCE. 

Van Fosse, fee the article VAN. 

Foss, Fossa, in anatomy, a kind of cavity in a bone, with a 
largé aperture, but no exit, or perforation. 

When the aperture is very narrow, it is called a Sinus. 

In the cranium there are fix internal, and fourteen external 
Foffes. The cavity of the orbit, which contains the eye, is a 
Fofs. 

Foss is particularly ufed for the cavity, or denture in the back 
part of the neck. 

FOSSA Magna, or Navicularis, is an oblong cavity, form- 
ing the infide of the pudendum muliebre, and which prefents 
itfelf upon opening the labia; and in the middle whereof are 
the caruncule myrtiformes. —See Tab. Anat. (Splanch. ) Sig: 

. lit. t. 

Fo SA, in our antient cuftoms, was a ditch, full of water, where 
women committing felony, were drowned ; as men were hanged. 
Nam & ipfi in omnibus tenementis Suis omnem ab antiquo legalem 
habuere juftitiam, videlicet Jerrum, foflam, furcas, & fimilia, 
In another fenfe it is taken for a Stave, as appears by thefe old 
verfes ; 

Hic jacent in fofla Bede venerabilis offa, 
Hic eff foffatus, qui bis erat hic cathedratus. 

Foss-Way, was antiently one of the four great Roman high- 
ways of England ; fo called, according to Camden, becaufe it 
was ditched on both fides, which was the Roman method of 
making highways. 

FOSSARITI, in antiquity, a kind of officers in the eaftern 
church, whofe bufinefs was to inter the dead. 

Ciaconius relates, that Conftantine created nine hundred and 
fifty Foffaries, whom he took out of the divers colleges or com- 
panies of tradefmen: he adds, that they were exempted from 
taxes, fervices, onerary offices, &c, 

Fa. Goar, in his notes on the Greek Euchologion, infinuates, 
that the Fo/farii were eftablifhed in the times of the apoftles ; 
and that the young men, who carried off the body of Ananias, 
and thofe perfons full of the fear of God, who interred St, Ste- 
phen, were of the number. 

St. Jerom affures us, that the rank of Foffarius held the firtt 
place among the clerks: but he is to be underftood of thofe 
clerks only, who had the direétion and intendance of the inter- 
ment of the devout. 

F OSSIL, in natural hiftory, is ufed, in a general fenfe, for any 
thing dug up, or found under ground. — Such are all minerals, 
metals, rock falts, &c. 

The chemifts divide all bodies into three claffes, or kingdoms ; 
viz. Foffil, or Mineral; Vegetable; arid Animal, 

Foffils may be diftinguithed into, 10 Such vas are Natives of 
the earth; and, 2° Such as are ad tious, and repofited 
therein by any extraordinary means; as earthquakes, de- 
luges, &c, 


Foro Legis, 


participle /ofiim, of 


FOS 

Native Fossizs, or Fosstus properly fo called, are fenfble 
bodies generated, and growing in the earth ; whofe conftity- 
ent parts are fo fimple, and homogeneous, that there is no appa- 
rent diftin€&tion of veflels, and juices; nor any difference bes 
tween the part, and the whole. . 

Native Fo/fils are either fimple, or compound. 

Simple Fosstis are thofe, whofe parts, however divided, are all 
of the fame nature, i. ¢. of the fame gravity, magnitude, figure, 
hardnefs, and mobility. 
rae is quickfilver, which, however divided, is always found the 

fame. 

Compound Fosstxs are thofe 
or diffimilar parts, 

As antimony, which may be refolved by fire into fulphur, and a 
metalline part. 

The fimple Foffils are all metals, falts, 
precious, and earths, 

The compound Foffils are all-fulphurs, all femimetals, or what 
we properly call minerals; and all bodies combined out of 
any two, or more of the preceding, cither fimple, or com- 
pound Fo/fils, 

Adventitious, or Foreign Fosstrs, include the fubterraneous 
exuvie of fea and land animals, and even vegetables ; as 
thells, bones, teeth, leaves, ftalks, &¥c. which are found buried 
in great abundance, in divers parts of the earth. 

Thefe extraneous Foffils have employed the curiofity of feveral 
of our lateft naturalifts, who have each their feveral fyftem 
to account for the furprifing appearances of petrified fea: fithes, 
in places far remote from the fea, andon the tops of mountains ; 
fhells in the middle of quarries of ftones 3 and of elephants teeth, 
and bones of divers animals, peculiar to the fouthern climates ; 
and plants only growing in the eaft, found fofiile in our northern 
and weftern parts. 

Some will have thefe thells, &c. to be real ftones, and ftone plants, 
formed after the ufual manner of other figured ftones: of which 
opinion is our learned Dr. Lifter. 

That author, though he allows of petrified fhells on the fea 
fhores, will by no means agree, that there are any fuch pe- 
trifa€tions in the midland countries, The fhell-like ftones, 
found in our quarries, he contends, are Lapides Sui generis 
and never were any part of an animal, 

His reafons are, that their matter, and texture, is perfe&tly the 
fame with that of the rock, or quarry, where they are taken; 
as iron-ftone fhells are all iron-ftone ; par, or cryftalline, all 
fpar, &c. Add, that the quarries of different ftone yield differ- 
ent forts of thefe fhells 3 and that there are no animals in na- 
ture, which yield any thing exaétly like many of them. 

But to this erroneous doétrine it is to be anfwered, 1° That 
thefe fhells found under ground, are often perfeétly conformable 
to thofe in the fea in figure, fubftance, magnitude, &¢, 2° The 
fubftance of thefe Foffils often alfo differs cflentially from the 
common fubftance of ftones. It is true, we frequently find 
them covered, or impregnated with a mineral, or ftoney mat- 
ter, which has gradually infinuated itfelf into the pores ; but it 
is in many cafes eafy to diftinguith that matter from the {ub- 
ftance of the fhell. 

The more judicious opinion is, that thefe 
all other foreign bodies, found within the earth, as bones, 
trees, plants, &c. were buried therein at the time of the uni- 
verfal deluge; and that having been penetrated either by 
the bituminous matter, abounding chiefly in watery places, or 
by the falts of the earth; they have been preferyed entire, and 
fometimes petrified. i 
Others think, that thofe thells, found at the tops of the high- 
eft mountains, could never have been carried thither by the 
waters, even of the deluge ; inafmuch as moft of thefe aqua- 
tic animals, by reafon of the weight of their thells, always re- 
main at the bottom of the water, and never move but clofe 
along the ground. 

They imagine, that a year’s continuance of the waters of 
the deluge, intermixed with the {alt waters of the fea, upon 
the furface of the earth, might well give occafion to the 
production of fhells of divers kinds in different climates; and 
that the univerfal faltnefS of the water was the real eure of 
their refemblance with the fea fhells, As the lakes formed 
daily by the retention of rain, or {pring, Water, produce di{- 
ferent kinds. 
Others think, that the waters of the fea, and the rivers, with 
thofe which fell from heaven, turned the whole furface of the 

* earth upfide down ; after the fame manner as the waters of the 
Loire, and other rivers, which roll in a fandy bottom, overturn 
all their fands, and even the earth itfelf, in their fwellings and in- 
undations : and that in this general fubyerfion, the hells came 
to be interred here, fithes there, trees there, &c, See the 
Journ, des Sgavans, 1715.p. 1g. and Adem. de Trev. 1713. 

But no body has fet this fyflem in a better light, than Dr. 
Woodward, in his Nar, hi flory of the Earth That auq 
thor maintains, the whole mafs of earth, with every thing 
belonging thereto, to have been fo broke, and diffolved, at 
the time of thedeluge, that anew earth was then formed in the 
bofem of the water, confifting of different firata, or beds of 


terreftrial 


which may be divided into different, 


ftones, both vulgar and 


Sofil thells, with 


FOU 


terreftrial matter, ranged over each other ufually, according to 
the order of their fpecific gravities. By this means, plants, 
animals, and efpecially ffhes, and fhells, not yet diffolyed 
among the reft, remained mixed and blended among the mi- 
neral and fo/fil matt which \preferyed them, or at leat 
afiumed and retained their figures and impreflions, either in- 
dentedly, or in relievo. 

Camerarius attacks this opinion of Dr. Woodward, and goes 
nces many new notions. He fuppofes, 


ciently drained. 3° That particular inundations might have 
{wept moft of thele fhells into the places where we now find 
them. 4° That the fea may have wrought, or caft up moft 
of thefe fhells through fubterraneous {piracles and canals. 
5° That God has created divers ftony and metalline bodies, 
perfectly like the vegetables and animals, which we fee on 
earth, and in the fea. ki 

To all thefe fuppofitions, Dr. Woodward anfwers, 1° That 
it is no ways probable, God fhould create fuch a number ot 
thell-fith of the fame {pecies at once 5 and that purely with a 
defign to deftroy them all again fo foon after: that among the 
Foffil thells of the fame fpecies it is eafy to diftinguifh thole of 
different ages: that fome appear precilely fuch as we now find 
them in the {pring, the feafon when the deluge began : that it 
is not only fhells, we find under ground, but alfo bones ot 
quadrupeds, plants, and trees of extraordinary fizes, and 
which are not of the number of aquatics: and laftly, that 
the waters were feparated from the earth on the third day ; 
and thar none of thefe things were created, till afterwards. 
2° That, on the fecond fuppofition, thefe fhells would be 
difpofed perpendicularly, and not horizontally, as they are 
always found: thac we fhould fometimes find them in the 
clefts of the earth, where in fact there are none but wha 
are broke. 3° That we have no acquaintance with any 
of thefe pretended inundations: that they could never have 
brought fhells, ftags horns, 2nd elephants teeth from Ame 
rica, and the Eaft-Indies, to England, and other parts of Eu- 
rope; nor the fruits, pines, and beeches, frequently found far 
greater than any of our growth. Add, that thefe particular 
inundations muft have rifen to. the tops of the higheft moun- 
tains, and of confequence they muft have been general. 4° On 
the fourth fuppofition it muft be held, that God did nor only 
create all thefe feveral bodies in the entrails of the earth ; 
but their feveral parts, and the feparate pieces and fragments 
of thofe parts; a piece of a fhell, for inftance; one fide of a 
fhel!, which confifts of two ; a fhell void of the fith it fhould 
contain; beards of corn, without the grain; pieces of ce- 
dar bark, without the wood ; pieces of bullocks hides without 
flefh and bones; human fkins without bodies ; a bone with 
out the reft of the fkeleton; a tooth without the jaw, &e. 
Add, that the off! fhells have not only external, but effen- 
tial refemblances to {ea fhells; both, ¢. gr. yielding, by ana- 
lyfis, a quantity of fea falc; That among the foffl teeth of 
fifhes, we meet with fome apparently worn: and laftly, that 
the fhell ffh called Purple, has a long fharp tongue, by 
means whereof it pierces other fhells, and picks the fifh out 
of them ; and that in digging under ground we actually meet 
with divers of thefe fhells thus pierce Can fuch minute 
thorough-paced refemblances be the accidental effect of a /u/fus 
natura 2 

This is the fubftance of what has hitherto been advanced on 
the point; wherein it is evident that Dr. Woodward has greatly 
the better of the argument. 

Fofil Saut, fee the article Sar. 

Fofil Woon, fee the article Woon. 

FOSTERLEAN *, antiently fignified nuptial gifts: much 
the fame with what we now cal! jomture. 

* The word is originally Saxon, and fignifies ctborum exhibitio, 
that is, a ftipend which the wife has for her maintenance. Po- 
flea feiendum eft cui Fofterlean pertineat, vadict hoc Brigdunia, 
&& plogient ami 

FOTUS, in medicine, the fame as fomentation. See Fo- 
MENTATION. 

FOVEA cordis, the pit of the heart, or rather of the ftomach 
called alfo Scrobiculus Cordis. 

FOUGADE™, or Fouaassg, in the art of war: alitrle mine, 
in manner of a well, feldom exceeding ten foot in width, and 
twelve in depth; cug under fome work, or poft that is like to 
be loft; and charged with barrels, or facks of gunpowder, co- 
yered with earth.—It is fet on fire like other mines, with a fauciffe 

* The word is French : M. Huet derives it from focata, of focus, fire. 

FOUL, in the fea language, is ufed when a thip has been long 
untrimmed, fo that grafs, weeds, perriwinkles, barnacles, or 
the like, ftick or grow to her fides under water. In this {tate, 
the is faid to be foul, 

Again, a rope is {aid to be fou/, when iris either tangled in itfelr, 


a 


tion of the earth by the waters, one might fuppofe mott of 
them to have flipped in at the chinks and crevices naturally 
happening after the waters were retired, and the earth {uffi- 
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or hindered by another, fo that it cannot run, or be haled. 

A fhip is faid to make foul water, when being under fail, fhe 
comes into fuch fhoal, or low water, that though her keel do 
not touch the ground, yet fhe comes fo near it, that the mo- 
tion of the water under her raifes the mud from the bottom, 
and fo fouls the water. 

FOUNDATION, that part of a building which is under 
ground: or, that ma(s of ftone, &¢. which fupports a build- 
ing; or upon which the walls of the fuperftruéture are: raifed : 
or, itis the coffer, or bed, dug below the level of the ground, 
to raife a building upon. 

The Foundation cither takes up the whole area and extent of 
the building, as when there ‘are to be vaults, cellars, or the 
like : or it is drawn in cuts, or trenches, as when only walls 
are to be railed. 

The Foundation is properly fo much of the mafonry, as reaches 
as high as the furface of the ground 5 and this is alwaysto be pro- 
portioned to the load, or weight of the building which it is to 
bear. 

Sometimes it is maffive, and continued under the whole build- 
ing; as in the antique arches, and aquedudts, and fome am- 
phitheatres: more ufually it is only in {paces, or intervals ; 
either to avoid expence, or becaufe the vacuities are at too 
great a diftance, in which latter cafe they make ufe of infulated 
pillars, bound together by arches. 

‘That we may found our habitation firmly, fays Sir H. Wotton, 
we muft firft examine the bed of earth, upon which we are 
to build; and then the under-cielings, or fubftruétion, as the 
antients called it. For the former, we have the general pre~ 
cept in Vitruvius, Sub/ruétionis Fundationes fodiantur, fi que- 
ant inveniri ad Jolidum & in folido: by which he recommends 
not only a diligenr, but even jealous examination of what the 
foil will bear; adviting us nor co reft upon any appearing foli- 
dity, unlefs the whole mould through which we cut, have 
likewife been {olid. 

But how deep we fhould go in this fearch, he has no where 
determined, as perhaps depending more on dilcretion, than 
regularity, according to the weight of the work: yet Palla~ 
dio has ventured to recuce it toa rule; allowing for the cava= 
fione, 7. e. the hollowing or under-digging, a {ixth part of the 
height of the whole fabrick, unlefs there be cellars under 
ground, in which cafe he would have it fomewhat lower. 
Sir H. Wotton’s Elem, of Architecture. 

The Foundations of buildings are either natural or artificial. 
— Natural, as when we build on a rock, or a very folid earth ; 
in which cafe we need not feek for any further ftrengthening. 
— Artificial, where the ground is fandy, or marfhy, or has 
Jately been dug. In the former cafe, the architect muft ad- 
juft the depth of the Foundation by the height, weight, &c. of 
the building: a fixth part of the whole height is looked on as a 
medium ; and as to thicknefs, double that of the width of the 
wall, is a good rule. 

Where the natural Foundation may not be trufted, they either 
fortify the ground by pallifying it, 7. e. driving it full of piles, 
(fee PALLIFIcATION :) Or elfe they lay large wooden planks 
at the bottom of the trenches dug for the Foundation, 

In fome places they found ihe peers of bridges, and other build- 
ings near the water, on facks of wool, laid like matraffes ; 
which being well preffed, and greafy, will never give way, 
nor rot in water. 

FouNDATION, is alfo ufed figuratively for the eftablifhment of 

a city, empire, or the like. 
The Romans reckoned their years from the Foundation of 
Rome, ab urbe condita; which we fometimes exprefs by ab 
U. C. Chronologers make 779 years from the Ifraelices paffing 
out of Egypr,*to the Foundatian of Rome. 

FouNnDATION alfo denotes a donation, or legacy, either in mo- 
ney, or lands, for the maintenance and fupport of fome com- 
munity, hofpital, {chool, lecture, or other work of piety. 
Among the order of Auguftins, there is a, Foundation for the 
matrying of poor maids; and another for the furnifhing of 
truffes to poor people who have ruptures, or hernia’s. 

FOUNDER, he who lays a foundation, or who founds and 
endows a church, {chool, religious houfe, or other work of 
charity and piety. 

The Founders of churches may preferve to themfelves the right 
of patronage, or prefentation to the living. 

FouNDER *, is alfo an artift that melts, or cafts metals into va- 
rious forms, for divers ules; as guns, bells, ftatues, bombs, 
types or printing characters; and other fmall works, as candle- 
fticks, buckles, &e. 

* The word in this fenfe is formed of the French fondre, to melt, 
or fufe.—In the Roman law they are called /ratuarii. 
From the different productions, or works of the Founders, 
they are differently denominated, as Founders of /mall Works ; 
Bell Founders; Gun Founder, Letter Founders; Figure 
Cajfters, &c. What belongs to each, fee under FouNDERY- 

Founver’s Furnace, fee the article FURNAcE. 

Moulds of FounDERS, {ee the article Mou.bs. 

FounpER’s Pre/s, fee the article Press. 

FouNDER, 1 the fea language. “A fhip is faid to founder at feo, 
when by an extraordinary leak, or a great fea breaking 
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in upon her, fhe is fo filled with water, that the cannot be freed 
of it; nor is able to {wim under it, but finks with the weight 
thereof. 
FouNDERING, in the manage, a diforder in horfes, whereof 
there are two kinds, viz, in the feet, and in the chelt. 
FounDERING ia the feet, arifes from hard riding, fore labour, 
great heats, fudden colds, é’c. which inflame the blood, and, as 
the farriers exprefs it, melt the greafe, and make it defcend 
downward to the feet, and there fettle ; which caufes fuch a 
numbnefs, and pricking in the hoof, that the horfe has no fenfe 
or feeling in ir, being hardly able to ftand 3 or when he does, 
fhaking and trembling, as if he had an ague. 
A horfe may likewife be foundered by wearing ftreight fhoes, 
and by travelling upon hard ground. 
it may be known when he is foundered on his forefeet, and not 
his hindfeet, by his treading firmly only on his hindfeet, and 
{paring the other; or his going crouching and crippling on his 
buttocks. 
Sometimes, though rarely, he is foundered on his hindfeet, and 
not his fore ; which is known by his feeming weak behind, and 
refting as much as poffible on the forefeet. 
The general methods of curing this diftemper, 
paring all the horfe’s foles fo thin that the quick may be feen ; 
then bleeding him well at the toes ; ftopping the vein with 
tallow and rofin; and then having tacked hollow fhoes on his 
feet, ftopping them with bran, tar, and tallow, as boiling hot 
as may be; which is to be renewed once in two days, fora 
week together ; after which he is to have good exercife. 
Or, after he is pared thin, and let blood at the toes, his feet 
are to be ftopped with cows dung; kitchen fee, tar, and foot 
boiled together, and poured boiling hot into them, 
FounpERING, in the chef? or body, ufually befals a horfe by eat- 
ing too much provender fuddenly, when too hot; as alfo by 
drinking too much upon travelling, when he is hot, and riding 
him after it. 
‘The effet of which, is, that his body is opprefled with ill hu- 
miours, which take away his ftrength, and put him in fuch con- 
dition that he can neither go, nor bow his joints; and being 
once laid, he cannot rife again, &c. his legs fwell; and {von 
after begin to peel: he has a dry cough, which makes his eyes 
water ; and his nofe runs with white phlegmatic matter, 

the art of melting and cafting 


are firft by 


FOUNDERY, or Founpry, 
all forts of metals ; particularly bra(s, iron, bell-metal, é&'c, 
The word is alfo ufed for a place, or work-houfe, furnifhed 
with furnaces, or forges for this purpofe. 
Founprery of fmall works, or the manner of cafting in fand.— 
The fand ufed by the Founders, in cafting of bras, &c. is yel- 
lowifh, and pretty foft; but after it has been ufed, it becomes 
quite black, by reafon of the charcoal duft ufed in the moulds. 
Every time they would ufe this fand, they work and tew it fe- 
veral times over in a board about a foot fquare, placed over a 
Kind of trunk, or box, into which it may fall from off the 
board. This tewing is performed with a roller, or cylinder, 
about two foot long, and two inches in diameter 3 and a kind 
of knife, made of the blade of a fword: with thefe two inftru- 
ments they alternatively roll and cut the fand, and at length turn 
it down into the box underneath. 
Then, taking a wooden board, or table, of a length and 
breadth proportional to the quantity of things to be caft; round 
this they put a frame, or ledge, and thus make a fort of mould. 
This mould they fill with the fand before prepared, and mode- 
rately moiftened. Which done, they take wooden, or metal- 
line models, or patterns of the things intended to be caft; ap- 
ply them on the mould, and prefs them down into the fand, fo 
as to leave their form indented. Along the middle of the mould 
is laid half a little ‘cylinder of b: which is to be the mafter 
Jet, or canal for running the metal; being fo difpofed as to 
touch the ledge at one fide, and only to reach to the lait pat- 
tern on the other. From this are placed feveral lefler jets, or 
branches, reaching to each pattern, whereby the metal is con- 
veyed through the whole frame. 
This firft frame being thus finifhed, they turn it upfide down, to 
take out the patterns, from the fand: in order to which they 
firft loofen them a little all round, with a {mall cutting inftru- 
ment, 
After the fame manner they proceed to work the counter part, 
or other half of the mould, with the fame patterns, in a frame 
exactly like the former ; excepting that it has pins, which en- 
tering holes correfponding thereto in the other, make, when 
the two are joined together, the two cavities of the pattern fall 
exadtly on each other. 
The frame being thus moulded, is carried to the founder, or 
melter, who after enlarging the Principal jet, or canal of the 
counter part, with a kind of knife, and adding the crofs 
Jets, or canals to the feveral patterns in both, and fprink- 
ling them over with mil! duft, fets them to dry in an oven, 
When both parts of the mould are fufficiently dried, they 
join them together, by means of the pins; and to prevent 
their ftarting or flipping afide by the force of the metal, 
which is to come in flaming hot through a hole contrived at | 
the mafter jet, they lock them in a kind of prefs, either | 
Vor. I. 
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with {crews ; or, if the mould be too bio 


i ig for this, with wedges. 
The moulds thus put in prefs, are ranged near the furnace, to 
be in readinefs, to 


receive the metal as it comes out of the eru- 
cible. 


While the moulds are thus preparing, 
in an earthern crucible, about ten inch 
meter, 

The furnace wherein the fufion is made, is much 1 
fmith’s forge ; having, like that, a chimney, to carry off the 
fmoke ;.a pair of bellows, to blow up the fire ; and a hearth, 
where the fire is made, and the crucible placed. It is the ufe 
of this hearth, that chiefly diftinguifhes the furnace from the 
forge. 


the metal is put in fufion 
es high, and four in dia- 


ike the 


Tn the middle thereof is a {quare c 
wide, which goes to the very bottom. It is divided into two, 
by an iron grate : the upper partition ferves to-hold the crucible 
and the fewel; and the lower to receive the athes. 

When the fewel, which is to be, of dry wood, is pretty well 
lighted, they put the crucible full of metal in the middie, and 
cover it with an earthern lid : and to increafe the force of the 
fire, befides blowing it up with the bellows, they lay a tile over 
part of the aperture or cavity of the furnace. 

The metal firft put in being brought to a fufion 
crucible with pieces of brafs, beaten in a mortar. 
in, they make ufe of a kind of iron jadle, 
at the end thereof, formed into a kit 
of which the piece is dropped. 
Nothing now remains, but for the founder to take the crucible 
out of the fire, and carry it ina pair of iron tongs (whofe feet 
are bent, the better to embrace the top of the crucible) to the 
mould : into which he pours the melted metal, through the hole 
an{wering to the mafter-jet of each mould. 

Thus he goes fucceffively from one to another, till his cruci- 
ble is emptied, or there is not matter enough left for another 
mould, 

Then, cafting cold water on the moulds, they take the frames 
out of the prefles, and the caftworks out of the fand, which 
afterwards they work again for another cafling. Laftly, they 
cut off the jets, or cafts, and fell, or deliver the work to thofe 
who befpoke it, without any further repairing 


avity, ten or twelve inches 
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cafting 
Jiatues in brafs, is very antient; infomuch that its origin 
Was too remote and obfcure, even for the refearch of Pliny, an 
author admirably fkilled at difcovering the inventors of other 
arts. 

All we can learn for certain, is, that it was practifed in all its 
perfection firft among the Greeks, and afterwards among the 
Romans : and that the number of their ftatues confecrated to the 
gods and hero’s, furpafféd all belief. See Sratur. 
‘The fingle cities of Athens, Delphos, Rhodes, &c. had each 
three thoufand ftatues ; and Marcus Scaurus, alone, though only 
zdile, adorned the Circus with no lefs than three thoufand fta~ 
tues of brafs, for the time of the Circenfian games. 
This tafte for ftatues was finally carried to fucha pitch, that it 
became a proverb, that in Rome the people of brafs were not 
lef numerous than the Roman people. 
Among us, the cafting of ftatues was but little known, or 
practifed before the feventeenth century. 
As to the ca/ting of guns, it is quite modern; and it were per- 
haps to be wifhed, we were as ignorant of it as the antients. 
——All authors agree, that the firft cannon were caft in the four- 
teenth century ; though fome fix the event to the year 1338; 
and others to 1380. 
The cafting of bells is of a middle ftanding, between the other 
two.—The ufe of bells is certainly very antient in the weftern 
church; and the fame were likewife once uled in the church 
of the eaft. But at prefent F. Vanileb aflures us, in his fecond 
account of Egypt, he had found but one bell in all the eaftern 
church, and that in a monaitery in the upper Egypt. 
The matter of thefe large works is rarely any fimple metal, 
but commonly a mixture of feveral, as brafs, bell-metal, @c. 
' We fhall here give the procefS in the Foundery of each, 

Method of cafting Statues, or Figures.—There are three things 
chiefly required in ng of ftatues, bufts, baffo-relievo’s, vafes, 
and other works of fculpture; viz. the mould, the wax, and 
thell or coat. 

‘The inner mould, or core (thus called from cur, 
the heart, or middle of the flatue) is a rude, lumpith figure, a 
little refembling the ftatue intended. It is raifed on an iron 
grate, {trong enough to fuftain it, and is ftrengthened within- 
fide by feveral bars or ribs of iron. 

Tt may be made indifferently of two forts of matter, at the dif. 
cretion of the workmen, viz. Potters clay mixed up with horfe- 
dung and hair ; or of plaifter of Paris, mixed with fine brick- 
duit, 

The ufe of the core in flatues is to leffen the weight, and fave 
metal. In bells it takes up all the infide, and preferyes the fpace 
vacant where the clapper is hung. In great guns it forms the 
whole chace, from the mouth to the breech: and in mortars, 
the chace, and chambe 

The wax is a reprefent 


as being in 


n of the intended ftatue in wax. If 
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it be a piece of {culpture, the wax muft be all of the fculp- 
tor’s own hand, who ufually fafhions it on the core itfelf. 
Though it may be wrought a-part in cavities moulded, or 
formed on a model, and afterwards difpofed and arranged on 
the ribs of iron over the grate, as before; filling the vacant 
fpace in the middle with liquid plaifter, and brick duft ; by 
which means the inner mould, or core is formed in propor- 
tion as the {culptor carries on the wax. 

When the wax (which is to be of the intended thicknefs of the 
metal) is finifhed, they fit little waxen tubes perpendicularly 
to it, from top to bottom; to ferve both as jets for the con- 
veyance of the metal to all parts of the work, and as vent holes, 
to give paflzge to the air, which would otherwife occafion 
great diforder, when the hot metal came to encompals it. By 
the weight of the wax uled herein, is that of the metal adjufted ; 
ten pounds of this laft being the proportion to one pound ot 
the former. 

The work brought thus far, wants nothing but to be covered 
with its fhell,; which is a kind of coat, or cruft laid over the 
wax ; and which being of a foft matter, and even ar firft liquid, 
eafily takes and preferves the impreflion of every part thereof, 
which it afterwards communicates to the metal, upon its taking 
the place of the wax between the fhell and the core. 

The matter of this outer mould, or hell, is varied according 
as different layers, or ftrata are applied. The firft is a com- 
pofition of clay and old crucibles well ground and fifted, and 
mixed up with water, to the confiftence of a colour fit for paint- 
ing. Accordingly, they apply it with a pencil, laying it feven or 
eight times over; letting ic dry betwixt whiles. For the fecond 
impreffion they add horfe’s dung, and natural earth to the for- 
mer compofition. The third impreffion is only horfe’s dung 
and earth. Laftly, the fhell is finifhed by laying on feveral 
more impreffions of this laft matter made very thick with the 
hand. 

The fhell thus finifhed is fecured and ftrengthened by feveral 
bands or girts of iron wound around it at half a foot’s diftance 
from one another, and faftened at bottom to the grate under 
the ftatue, and at the top to a circle of iron, where they all 
terminate. 

Here it muft be obferved, that if the ftatue be fo big, that ir 
would not be eafy to move the moulds when thus provided, 
it muft be wrought on the {pot where it is to be caft. 

This is performed two ways: in the firft, a fquare hole is dug 
under ground, much bigger than the mould to be made therein; 
and its infides lined with walls of freeftone or brick. At the 
bottom is made a hole of the fame materials with a kind of 
furnace, having its aperture outwards, In this is a fire to be 
lighted, to dry the mould, and afterwards to melt the wax. 
Over this furnace is placed the grate 5 and on this the mould, 
&c, framed as above explained. Laftly, at one of the edges 
of the fquare pit is made another large furnace to melt the 
metal, as hereafter mentioned 
In the other way, it is fufficient to work the mould above 
ground; but with the fame precaution of a furnace, and grate 
underneath. When finifhed, four walls are to be run up a- 
round it; and by the fide thereof a maflive made fora melting 
furnace.—For the reft, the method is the {2me in both, 

The mould being finifhed and inclofed between four walls, 
whether under ground, or above it; a moderate fire is lighted 
in the furnace under it; and the hole covered with planks, 
that the wax may melt gently down, and run out at pipes con- 
trived for the purpofe at the foot of the mould, which are af- 
terwards very exactly clofed with earth, as foon as all the wax 
is carried off. 

This done, the hole is filled up with bricks thrown in at ran- 
dom, and the fire in the furnace is augmented, till fuch time 
as both the bricks and the mould become red-hot; which or- 
dinarily happens in twenty-four hours. Then, the fire being 
extinguifhed, and every thing cold again, they take out the 
bricks, and fill up their place with earth, moiftened, and a 
little beaten, to the top of the mould, in order to make it the 
more firm and fteady. 

Things being in this condition, there remains nothing but to melc 
the metal, and run it into the mould. This is the office of 
the furnace above; which is made in manner of an oven, 
with three apertures; one to put in the wood, another for a 
vent, and a third to run the metal out at, From this laft 
aperture, which is kept very clofe all the time the metal is in 
fufion, a lictle tube or canal is laid, whereby the molten metal 
is conveyed into a large earthen bafon over the mould, into 
the bottom of which all the big branches of the jets, or cafts, 
which are to carry the metal into all the parts of the mould, 
are inferted. 

Ic muft be added, that thefe jets are all terminated, or ftop- 
ped with a kind of plugs, which are kept clofe, that upon 
opening the furnace, the brafs, which gufhes out like a tor- 
rent of fire, may not enter any of them, till the bafon be 
full enough of matter to run into them all at once: upon 
which occafion they pull out the plugs, which are long iron 
th a head at one end capable of filling the whole 
each tube. The hole of the furnace is opened 
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with a long piece of iron, fitted at the end of each pole: ang 

the mould is then filled in an inftant. 3 

The work is now finifhed; at leaft fo much as belongs to the 

cafting ; the reft being the feulptor’s or carver’s bufinels ; who. 

taking the figure out of the mould and earth, it is encompaffed 
withal, faws off the jets wherewith it appears covered over. 
and repairs it with inftruments proper to his art, as chiffels, 

gravers, puncheons, &c. ‘ 2 
The manner of cafting bells, ‘What has been hitherto fhewn of the 

cafting of ftatues, holds, in proportion, of the cafting of bells - 
all that there is particular in thefé latter, is as follows. : 
Firft, then, the metal is different; there being no tin in the 
metal of ftatues, but no lefs than a fifth part of tin in that of 
bells. Secondly, the dimenfions of the core, and the wax of 
bells, efpecially if it be a ring of feveral bells thar is to be caft. 
are not left to chance, or the caprice of the workman: but 
muft be meafured on a kind of fcale, or diapafon, which tes 
the height, aperture, and thicknefs neceffary for the feyeral 
tones required. 

It need not be added, that it is on the wax, that the feveral 

mouldings, and other ornaments and infcriptions to be repre- 

fented in relievo on the outfide of the bell, are formed. 

The clapper, or tongue, is not properly a part of the bell, but 

is furnifhed from other hands. In Europe, itis ufually of iron 

with a large lump at the extreme, and is fufpended in the 
middle of the bell. In China it is only a huge wooden maller. 
ftruck by force of arm againft the bell: whence they can Have 
but little of ther confonancy fo much admired in fome of 
our rings of bells. ‘The Chinefe have an extraordinary way of 
increafing the found of their bells, viz. by leaving a hole 

under the cannon; which our bell-founders would reckon a 

defect. 

The proportions of our bells differ very much from thofe of 

the Chinefe. In ours, the modern proportions are, to make 

the diameter fifteen times the thicknefs of the brim, and the 
height twelve times. 

Manner of cafting great guns, or pieces of artillery. The cafting 

of cannons, mortars, and other pieces of artillery, is performed 
like that of ftatutes and bells ; efpecially as to what regards the 
mould, wax, fhell, furnaces, &c. 
As to the metal, it is fomewhat different from both ; as hay- 
ing a mixture of tin, which is nor in that of ftatues; and only 
having half the quantity of tin chat is in bells, 7. e. at the rate 
of ten pound of tin, to an hundred of copper. A cannon 
is always fhaped a little conical, being thickeft of me- 
tal at the breech, where the greateft effort of the gun- 
powder is made, and diminifhing thence to the muzzle: fo 
that if the mouth be two inches thick of metal, the breech 
is fix. 

Its length is meafured in calibers, 7. e. in diameters of the 

muzzle. Six inches at the muzzle require twenty calibers, or 

ten feet in length: there is always about a fixth of an inch al- 
lowed play for the ball. 

Letter FOUNDERY, or the manner of cafting printing letters, The 

invention of printing letters we fhall {peak of under the articles 
PRINTING, and LETTER. 
Their difference, kind, &c. has already been explained under 
the articles CHARACTER, &c. 
The two things principally to be regarded in the caftine of 
letters, are the matter, and the matrices. 3 
The matter isa compound metal; partly brafs or copper, and 
partly lead, mixed in a certain proportion, which every letter- 
founder regulates at his own difcretion, and to which he fre- 
quently adds a certain quantity of fome other metal or mineral 
as his experience directs him, to render his compofition the 
harder. 

The moft ufual proportion of the two metals, is a hundred 

pound of lead to twenty or twenty-five pound of brafs. Some 

(though nor the beft founders) ule iron, inftead of brafs; in 

the proportion of a hundred pound of lead, to thirty or chirty- 

five of iron. 

Thefe metals are melted feparately in large crucibles ; the brafs, 

or iron with antimony, and the lead by itfelf. When in fufion 
they are mixed together; this fufion and mixture are the mofe 
laborious parts of the letter-founder’s art. 
The matrices of the letters are pieces of copper, whereon 
the impreffion of the intended character has been cur, or 
ftrack in creux, by means of puncheons, Gc. graven in re- 
lievo. 
Each letter has its proper matrix; and there are particular 
ones for points, virgula’s, figures, rules, head-pieces, and 
other ornaments ‘of printing: excepting the quadrats, which 
being only of lead, and not intended to leave any impreffion, 
are caft without matrices, and only in moulds: and each 
matrice has its puncheon made of fteel, or iron, well tem- 
pered, 

The matrices being ftruck, and touched up, or repaired, 

where needful, are put each at the end of an iron mould, 

inclofed between two thin pieces of board, two or three 
inches {quare; the two upper angles being cut off, fo as to 
compofe an irregular hexagon. 
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The principal parts of thefe. moulds, which, as already men- 
tioned, are hid between the flips of wood;.are, 1°, Two fteel 
plates, with each its ferew, to keep them. faft, at a diftance 
from the boards. 2°, ‘Two. called. Jong. pieces. 3°> A piece 
called the b/ané, which is what properly forms the bedy of the 
charaéter, at the extremity whereof the matrice, is put. 4°,A 
Jet, or caft; which is a fort of little funnel to receive and con- 
vey the melted matter to the matrice. 5°, A regifter, ferving 
to rejoin the two parts of the mould, after they have. been 
opened to take out the letter when caft. 

On the outfide of the moulds are three other pieces, viz. the 
bow, at bottom; and two hooks a-top... The bow is a thick 
fteel wire, two or three lines in diameter, and eight or ten 
inches long, bent in manner of a bow, or arch ; whereof the 
lower piece of wood is as it were the chord, or ftring.. One 
end is faftened to the board, and the other, which is left at li- 
berty, ferves, by its spring, or elafticity, to prefS and retain the 
matrice of the character againft the extremity of the blank, 
where the melted matter running in, makes the impreffion. 
‘The hooks a-top of the mould are alfo of wire, about the fame 
fize with the bow, and about an inch and a half long 5, being 
faftened, one of them to one board, and the other to the other. 
Their ufe is, to open the mould, and to take out the charaéter, 
when caft, fo as the workman may not be incommoded with 
the heat. , 

Every thing belonging to the mould being thus difpofed, they 
begin to prepare the matter. —‘The furnace, whereon the ba- 
fon is placed for the metal to be melted in, is made of the fame 
matter as crucibles. It is ufually eighteen or twenty inches 
high, and ten or twelve in diameter. An iron grate horizon- 
tally placed, divides it into two: the lower part ferves to hold 
the afhes, and is furnifhed with the hole to let in the air. The 
wood is put in the upper part, through an aperture made over 
the grate. An earthen pipe ferves to carry off the fmoke out at 
a window, near which the furnace is ordinarily placed. And 
laftly, a ftone, or wooden ftool, ferves to fupport the furnace, 
and raife it to a proper height for the workman to work ftand- 
ing. 

Over the furnace is placed the melting bafon, or copper. It is 
about nine inches in diameter, and takes up the whole aperture 
a-top; being even luted to it all round, with potters earth. . Its 
matter is a kind of pot metal; and that it may be fit for melt- 
ing. both hard and foft metals, it is divided into two equal parts 
by a perpendicular partition. 

In this bafon they melt only the matter alrea ly prepared; that 
is, the mixture or compofition made in the crucibles above- 
mentioned. A little iron ladle ferves to {cum of the fcorie or 
impurities from the furface of the melted metal: and thefe {co- 
riz are not all loft, but ferve to melt over again. 

Two workmen are ufually employed at each furnace. Each 
of them has his part of the bafon to empty ; and they have a 
table or bench in common, where they lay the characters. as 
faft as they are caft. 
To run the metal into the mould, the founder holds it in his 
left hand ; and in his right has a little iron ladle with a wooden 
handle, containing juft enough for one letter, 
Having now filled this ladle with liquid metal, he pours it in- 
to the jet, or funnel, whofe aperture is in the middle of the 
two hooks of the mould ; and thrufting his hand brifkly forward 
wherewith he holds the mould, he makes the metal run into the 
matrix of the charaéter ; which without fuch motion might grow 
cold before it arrived there. 

He then unbends the bow, opens the mould, and with one of the 
hooks takes out the charaéter ; and, without lofs of time, fhuts 
itagain, replaces the matrice, and cafts a new letter. . It is in- 
credible with what expedition and addrefs all this is done, The 
letter being caft, they view it, before they break off the jet, 
to fee whether it be perfect; otherwife to throw it among the 
refufe of the fount. 

Tf it be found complete, the jet or tail is broke off; the fuper- 
fluous metal, occafioned by the mould’s not being exactly clofed, 
is taken off with a knife ; and the long tailed letters, as f and 
JS hollowed at bottom, to give room for the maffive of the other 
Jetters to be placed underneath. 

With the fame knife they fcrape the letter, to fmooth its two 
broadeft fides, or faces, and fit them to be rubbed on the ftone. 
They take care only to rub thofe fides ; for fear of damaging 
a notch on one of the other fides, which is to diftinguifh the 
fides to the compofitor, when he fets his forms. 

The ftone they grind them on, isa fort of hard, coarfe-grained 
free ftone, placed horizontally; before which the workman fits. 
To fave his fingers from the fri@ion, he has a kind of finger- 
ftalls, made of fome old piece of leather ; with which he covers 
the two fingers gext the thumb: with thefe he works each fide 
of the letter backwards and forwards : to fhift fides, he makes 
ufe of the thumb, but without difcontinuing the motion ; fo 
that the by-ftander would eafily be deceived, and be ready to 
{wear they had all the while rubbed on the fame fide. 

The letters thus ground, are placed on the compofitory to be 
fcraped and brought to the proper thicknef$ on. the two other 
fides, viz. that of the notch, and its oppofite.. This they fome- 
times call compofition. 
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The compofitory is a wooden ruler, with a little ledge at bots 
tom, againft which the letters are ranged. On the fame inftru- 
ment the quadrats, rules, borders, &'¢. are alfo adjufted, 
When the letters are compofed, they remain to be juftified, 
both as to thicknef§ and height. In order to this, they ufe a 
little copper: plate, which is their level. 
The juttification, as to thicknefs, is made on a piece of marble; 
and that for the height on an iron compofitory. The juftifi- 
cation of the height is guided by the m of fome body of chara- 
Gters already juftified. 
Letters are faid to be of their juft height, when the part of the 
plate, or level, bears equally on the ftandard m placed on its 
foot, in the little compofitory, and the face of two letters new- 
ly catt placed afide of it, to be Juitified : as to the thicknefs, the 
juttification is performed by laying the ftandard letter flaton the 
little marble, and two new letters afide of it; and thus levelling 
the three with the plate. z 
All that then remains, is to drefs the letters, 7. e. to cut the 
foot, or rather hollow it, and make that fort of groove which 
every letter has at bottom, precifely oppofite to the eye or up- 
per part, or face of the letter, 
In order to this, they turn a long line of them upfide down in 
the juftificator ; which is an inftrument of polifhed iron or fieel, 
conlifting of two long pieces joined together by fcrews. Be- 
tween thefe two, they enclofe as many letters as they will hold, 
all placed againft each other in the fame fituation, as when com- 
pofed for books; excepting that the face in the former cafe is 
downwards, and the foot a top. When the juftificator is full 
of letters, they fet it on the table of the cutter, between two 
cheeks of wood ; which prefling it very tight, enable the work- 
man to run his plane along the fide of the line thus inverted. 
This plane confifts of three arts; two fteel, and the third 
wood. Of the fteel ones, that at bottom confifts of two. moye- 
able fteel plates, which may be drawn clofer, or fet further off, 
at pleafure, by means of two fcrews. Within the interval be- 
tween the two, they pafs the feet of the row of letters ; and 
thus is the plane kept from deviating, 
The fecond part of the plane, anfwering to the bit of fteel in the 
common planes, confifts of two ranches, and two fcrews, which 
ferye to raife or let down the fteel, as the groove is to be 
cut deeper or fhallawer. The pofition of this piece of fteel, 
which is four or five inches long, is almoft perpendicular. 
The laft part of the plane, which is wood, ferves to join the 
other two, _ Its form is that of an arch: one end of it is faften- 
ed to the pofterior extreme of the plates, and the other to the 
branches which carry the bit of fteel : fo that the three parts 
together make a kind of triangle, voided in the middle, 
The cutter is a fteel inftrument, with a wooden handle, made in 
manner of a chiffel; ferving to pare off the rough wire edge of 
the letters when they are drefled. 
When the letters have paffed all thefe Operations, they are ft 
for the printer’s ufe. { 
The perfection of letters thus caft, &c. confifts in their being 
all feverally iquare and ftraight, on every fide 5 and all, generally 
of the fame height, and evenly lined, without ftooping one way 
or other; neither too big in the foot, nor the head; well groov- 
ed fo as the two,extremes of the foot contain half the body of 
the letter ; and well ground, bar! bed, and feraped ; with a fen- 
fible notch, &c. 
FOUNT, or Fow-r, among printers, &'c. a fet or quantity of 
characters, or letters of each kind 5 caft by a letter founder, and 
forted. 
We fay, a founder has caft a Fount of pica, of englifh, of pearl, 
&c, meaning, he has caft a fet of characters of thefe kinds. 
A complete /out does not only include the running letter; but 
alfo majufcules, or large, and fmal capitals, fingle letters, double 
letters, points, comma’s, lines, borders, head-pieces, . tail- 
pieces, and numeral characters, 
The letter-founders have a kind of lift or tariff, whereby they 
regulate their Founts, The occafion thereof is, that fome let- 
ters being in much more ufe, and oftener repeated than others, 
their celis, or cafes, fhould be better filled and ftored than thofe 
of the letters which do not return. fo frequently, 
Thus the 9 and i, for inftance, are always in greater quantity 
than the & or.z, 
This difference will be beft perceived from a proportional com- 
parifon of thofe letters with themfelves, or fome others. 
Suppofe a Fount of a hundred thoufand characters, which isa com- 
mon Fount ; here the a fhould have five thoufand; the ¢ three 
thoufand ; the ¢ eleven thoufand ; the 7 fix thoufand; the three 
thoufand ; the & only thirty ; and the x y and = not many more. 
But this is only to be underftood of the letters of the lower- 
cafe; thofe of thé upper having other proportions, which it 
would be here too long to infift on., See Lerver and Cua- 
RACTER, 
FOUNTAIN, Fons, in philofophy, 
water, rifing out of the ground. 
For the phenomena, theory, origin, &c. 
tains, fee SPRING. 
Among the antients, the. Fountains, 
held facred, and even worfhipped 


a fpring, or fource of 
of Springs or Feun- 
or fources of rivers, were 


as a kind of divinities, 
Seneca 
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Seneca obferves as much, in his forty-firlt epiftle: and Ci- 
cero, 1. iit. de Nat. Deor. c. 20, mentions, that the Roman 
priefts and augurs ufed in their prayers and invocations to call 
on the names of the Tyber, and other rivers, brooks, and 
fprings about Rome. And the feventh infeription in p. 94- of 
Gruter has, FO NTI pivino EY GENIO NUMINIS FON- 
TIS. 

Tt was a point of religion, not to difturb or muddy thefe 
waters in wafhing or bathing—Tacitus gives an inftance 
hereof in Nero, Ayal. }. xiv. c. 22. And Struvius, Antiq. 
Rom, Syntag. ¢. 1. p. 167. 

FounrTAtIn, of artificial FouNTAIN, in hydraulicks, a 
machine, or contrivance, whereby water is violently fpout- 
ed, or darted up ; called alfoa Jet a’ Eau. See Jer d’ Eau, 
Fxurp, &. 

There are divers kinds of artificial Fountains ; fome founded on 
the fpring, or elafticity of the air; and others on the preffure or 
weight of the water, &c. 

The ftru@ture of each hereof, being pretty, and curious, and af- 


fording a good illuftration of the doétrine of hydraulicks and 
pneumaticks, fhall be here explained. 
Confiruétion of an artificial Fountain, playing by the [pring 


or elafticity of the air. —A veflel, proper for a refervoir, as 
AB, Tab. Hydraulicks, fig. 17. is provided of metal, glafs, 
or the like; ending in a {mall neck c, a-top. Through this 
neck a tube is put, ¢ a, traverfing the middle of the veffel, 
till its lower orifice, ¢, nearly, but not abfolutely, reach the 
bottom of the veflel; the veffel being firft half filled with 
water. The neck is fo contrived, as that a fyringe, or con- 
denfing pipe may be fcrewed upon the tube ; by means 
whereof, a large quantity of air may be intruded through the 
tube into the water; out of which it will difengage itfelf, 
and emerge into the vacant part of the veflel, and lie over the 
furface of the water, C D. 

Now, the water here contained, being thus prefled by the 
air, which is, ¢. gr. twice as denfe as the external air 5 and the 
elaftick force of air being equal to its gravitating force, the ef- 
fe& will be the fame as if the weight of the column of air, over 
the furface of the water, were double that of the column pref- 
fing in the tube; fo that the water muft, of neceflity, {pout up, 
through the tube, with a force equal to the excefs of preflure of 
the included, above that of the external air. 

Confiruétion of an artificial Foun ain, playing by the preffire 
of the water. —Having the conveniency of a fund, or re- 
fervoir of water, in a place confiderably higher than that 
where the Fountain is to be (whether that fund have been 
placed there by nature; or whether it have been raifed for 
the purpofe, by a proper engine, as a pump, fiphon, fpiral 
ferew, or the like) from the refervoir lay vertical tubes for 
the water to defcend through; and to thefe vertical tubes, 
fit other horizontal ones, under ground, to carry the water 
to the place where the Fountain is to play. Laftly, from 
thefe horizontal tubes ereét other vertical ones, by way of 
adjutages, jets, or {pouts; their altitude being much lefs than 
that of the tubes whereby the water was carried to the ho- 
rizontal ones 
Then will the water, by the preffure of the fuperincumbent 
column, be fpouted up at thefe jets; and that-to the height 
or level of the water in the refervoir; and this, howfoever 
any of the tubes be bent or incurvated. — The demonftration 
hereof, fee under FLurps. 

Thus may water be {pouted to any given height at pleafure : 
and the tubes may be fo proportioned as to yield any given 
quantity of water, in a given time; or ‘feveral tubes of the 
fame Fountain may be made to yield water in any given ra- 
tio : or, laftly, different tubes may project the water to dif- 
ferent altitudes. Rules for all which, the reader will find 
among the laws of Frurps. 

‘Thefe aerial, or aquatic Fountains, may be applied in various 
manners; fo as to exhibit various appearances : and from thefe 
alone, arife the greateft part of our artificial water-works, 

An inftance or two, will not be difagreeable. 

A Fountain /pouting the water in various directions. — Sup- 
pofe the vertical tube, or {pout in which the water rifes, to 
be A B ( ydraulicks, fig. 18.) into this, fit feveral other 
tubes; fome horizontal, others oblique; fome inclining, others 
reclining, as OP, MN, FL, &c. y 
Then, as all water retains the direftion of the aperture 
through which it is fpouted: that, iffuing through A, will 
sife perpendicularly; and that through L, H, N, P,E, will 
deferibe arches of different magnitudes, and tending different 
ways. 

Or thus: Suppofe the vertical tube AB, fig. 19. through 
which the water rifes, to be ftopped a-top, as in A; and in- 
ftead of pipes, or jets, let it be only perforated with little 
holes all round, or only round half its furface. Then will the 
water fpin forth in all dire&tions, through the little apertures, 
and to a diftance proportional to the height of the fall of the 
water. 

And hence, if the tube A B be fuppofed the height of a 
man, and be furnifhed with an epiftomium, or cock atC; 
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upon opening the cock, the fpeCtators, dreaming of no fuch 
matter, will be covered with a fhower. 
Tt muft be here obferved, that the diameters of the apertures, by 
which the water is emitted, muft be confiderably lefs than thofe 
of the tubes in which the water is brought ; left the refiftance of 
the air, and other impediments, fpecified under Fiuip, break 
the force of the water. 


A Founrain playing by the draught of the breath. — Suppofe 


AB, fig. 20. a glafs or metalline fphere ; wherein is fitted 
a tube, C D, having a little orifice in C, and reaching al- 
moft to D, the bottom of the fphere. If now the air be 
fucked out of the tube C D, and the orifice © be immedi 
ately immerged under cold water; the water will afc 
through the tube into the {phere. 

Thus proceeding, by repeated exfuctions, till the veffel be above 
half full of water ; and then applying the mouth to C, and blow- 
ing air into the tube; upon removing the mouth, the water will 
fpout forth. 

Or, if the fphere be put in hot water 5 the air being thereby ra- 
rified, will make the water {pout as before, 

This kind of Fountain is called Pila Heronis, or Hero’s ball, 
from the name of its inventor. 

A¥Fountain, the fiream whereof raifess and plays a brafs 
ball. — Provide a hollow brafs ball A, fig. 21. made of a thin 
plate, that its weight may not be too great for the force of the 
water, Let the tube BC, through which the water rifes, be ex- 
actly perpendicular to the horizon. 

Then, the ball being Jaid in the bottom of the cup, or ba- 
fon B; will be taken up in the ftream, and fuftained at a 
confiderable height, as A; alternately vibrating, or playing 
up and down. 

Hence, as the figure of the ball contributes nothing to its re- 
ciprocal rife, and fall: any other body, not too heavy, may 
be fubftituted in lieu thereof; ¢. gr. a bird with its wings 
ftretched forth. 

But, note, that as it is neceflary the ball, when on the 
defcent, fhould keep the fame precife perpendicular, where- 
in it rofe (fince otherwife it would mifs the ftream, and fall 
dow nright) fuch a Fountain can only be played in a place 
free from wind. 

A Fountain, which /pouts water in form of a foower, — 
To the tube wherein the water is to rife, fit a fpherical, or len- 
ticular head, A B, fig. 22, made of a plate of metal, and perfo- 
rated a-top, with a great number of little holes. 

The water rifing with vehemence towards A B, will be there 
divided into innumerable little threads, and afterwards broke, 
and difperfed into the fineft drops. 

A Fountain which fpreads the water in form of a table~ 
cloth, — To the tube A B, fig. 23. folder two fpherical fegments 
C and D, almoft touching each other ; with a icrew E, to con- 
traét, or amplify the interitice or chink at pleafure. 

Others chufe to make a fmooth, even cleft, in a fpherical, or 
lenticular head fitted upon the tube. 

The water pouting through this chink, or cleft, will expand it- 
felf in manner of a cloth. 

Fountains wherein the water fpouts out of the figures of men 

and other animals, —Since water may be derived or conveyed 
by tubes in any fituation, and always retains the direction of the 
aperture ; all here required, is to inclofe tubes within the fi- 
gures of men, or other animals, having their orifices in thofe 
parts whence the water is intended to fpout forth. 
From the principles hitherto laid down, it will be very ea- 
fy to deduce whatever relates to the furniture of Fountains, 
and the various forms water may be put into by their means; 
all depending on the magnitude, figure, and direction of the 
adjutages, or apertures. 

A Foun rain which when it has done fpouting, may be turned like 
an bour-gla/s. — Provide two veflels L M, and NO, fig. 24. to 
be fo much the bigger as the Fountainis to play the longer ; and 
placed at fo much the greater diftance from each other, P Ny as 
the water is defired to fpout the higher. Let BAC beacrook- 
ed tube, furnifhed in C with a cock ; and FED another bent 
tube, furnifhed with a cock in D. In I and K are to be other 
lefler tubes, open at both ends, and reaching near to the bot- 
toms of the veflels NO, and LM : to which the tubes Q R, 
and § T are likewife to reach. 

If, now, the veflel LM be filled with water; it will defcend 
through the tube BA, and upon opening the cock C, will 
{pout up near to the height of K: and, after its fall again, 
will fink through the litle tube I, into the veflel N O, and 
expel the air through the tube QO. At length, when all 
the water is emptied out of the veffel L M3;_by turning the 
machine upfide down, the veflel N O will be the refervoir, and 
make the water fpout up through the cock D. 

Hence if the veilels LM, and N O contain juft as much 
water as will be fpouted up in an hour’s time; we fhalf 
have a {pouting clepfydra, or water clock, which may be 
graduated or divided into quarters, minutes, &c. as fhewnunder 
the article CLepsypDRa. 

A Fountain that begins to play upon the lighting of candles, 
and ceafes as they go ont. —- Provide two cylindrical veffels, 
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AB, and CD, fig. 25. connect them by tubes, ope at 
both ends, KL, BF, &c. fo that the air may defcend out 
of the higher into the lower. To the tubes folder candle- 
fticks, H, @c. and to’ the’ hollow cover of the lower vel 
fel, CF, fit a little tube, or jet PE, furnifhed witha cock G, 
and reaching almoft to the bottom of the veflels. In G let 
there be an aperture, furnifhed with a ferew, whereby water 
may be poured into C D. 

Then, upon lighting the candles H, &c. the air in the contigu- 
ous tubes becoming rarified thereby ; the water will begin to 
fpout through E F. 

By the fame contrivance may a ftatue be made to thed tears up- 
on the prefence of the fun, or on the lighting of a candle, &c. 
All here required being only to lay tubes from the cavity where- 
in the air is rarified, to fome other cavities plac’d near the eyes, 
and full of water. 

Fountain, with regard to architecture, is an affemblage of ma- 
fonry, fculpture, &c. either for the decoration, or conyeniency 
ofa city, garden, or the like. 

Fountains acquire various denoniinations, according to their 
form, and fituation ; as, 

4rched Foun'rain, that whofe bafon and jet are placed perpen- 
dicularly under the arch. — Such are the Fountains of the Col- 
lonade, and the triumphal water-arch at Verfailles. 

Bafon Foun arn, is that with only a fimple bafon, of any fi- 
gure whatever ; in the middle whereof is a jet, or fpout, or per- 
haps a ftatue ; or even a group of figures. — As the Fountain in 
the court of Buckingham houfe. 

Covered Fountain, a kind of pavillion, built of ftone ; ei- 
ther infulate, and fguare ; or round ; or multilateral; or back- 
ed: and that, either with a ptojecture, or indenture ; inclof- 
ing a refervoir, and {pouting or darting forth the water thereof 
through one or more cocks; in the middle of a ftreet, fquare, 
garden, court, or the like. Such is that in Lincolns-Inn new 
iquare, London. 

Cup Pountarn, is that which, befide & bafon, has likewife a 
cup of one fingle piece of ftone, or marble, fupported on a 
fhaft or pedeftal, and receiving a jet, or fpout rifing out of 
the middle thereof. 

As the Fountain in the court of the Vatican; the cup whereof 
is of granite, and antique ; being brought from the baths of 
Titus at Rome. 

Marine Foun arn, that compofed of aquatic figures, as fea 
divinities, naiads, tritons, rivers, dolphins, and other fithes, 
and hells. Such is the Fountain of the palace Paleftrina at 
Rome ; where a fhell fupported by four dolphins, ferves as a 
Cup, and fupports a triton, that fpouts water out of his concha 
marina, 

Naval Founrarn, is that made in form of a veftel. Such is 
that of the place d’Efpagne at Paris, reprefenting a bark : 
‘That at Monte-Cavallo, reprefenting a galley; or that be- 
fore the vineyard Mattei at Rome, refembling a boat. 

Open FounTatn, is any fpouting Fountain with a bafon, cup, 
and other ornaments; all open: as is frequent in our gardens, 
and in the vineyards at Rome. 

Pyramidal Foun'v arn, that formed of {everal bafons, or cups, 

ranged in ftories over each other, and diminifhing all the way ; 
being fupported by a hollow ftem, or fhaft. As the Pountain 
of Monte-Dragone at Frefcati. 
Or elfe fupported by figures, fithes, or confoles; the water 
whereof in its fall makes nets in divers ftories, and reprefents a 
kind of water-pyramid. — As that at the head of the cafcades 
at Verfailles 

Raflic Four atn, is that formed, or enriched with rock-work, 
ihell- work, petrifadctions, &c. 

i¢ Foun Tain, is a kind of ruftic Fountain, in manner of a 

grotto; adorned with termini, mafcaroons, fauns, fylvans, bac- 

ntes, and other fatyrical figures, ferving for ornaments as 
well as jets d’eau. 

Spouting Fountain, or jet dear, is any Fountain whofe water is 
darted forth impetuoufly through one, or more jets, or adju- 

tages, and returns in form of rains, nets, folds, or the like. 

Founrain, a kind of plain f{pout, or ftream of water, 

g out of a ftone, or hole ina wall, without any decora- 

tion. — Such is the Fountain of Trevi at Rome. 

Statuary Fous'ratn, that which being open and infulated, or 

n backed, is adorned with one or more ftatues, by way of fi- 

As the Fountain of Latona at Verfailles ; 
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nifhing, or crownir 

d that of the fheph 
There are alfo ftatues, w r 
parts: or at fea fhells, vafes, urns, and other attributes of the fea. 

Symbelical Foun'y ain, that where the principal ornaments are 
the attributes, arms, or cognizances of the perfon who erected 
it. — Such are the Fountain of St. Peter in Montorio, refembling 
a caftle flanked with towers, and donjons, reprefenting thearms 
of Cattile; and fome other Fountains at Rome ; among which 
are the flower-de-lis, and the dove, the bearings of the family 
of pope Innocent X. 

Founrain-Psn, is 
quantity of ink, and let it flow by gentle degrees; fo as to fupply 
the writera long time, without a neceflity of taking freth ink, 

Vor: I. 


an 


a fort of pen, contrived to contain a great 
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The Fountain-pen, reprefented Tab. Mifcellany, fiz. 5. confitts 
of divers pieces; F, G, H, of brafs, filver, &c. whereof the 
middle piece F carries the pen, which is {crewed into the infide 
of a little pipe ; which again is foldered to another pipe of the 
fame bignefs, as thelid G; in ies isfoldered a male fcrew, 
for ferewing on the cover; as alfo r {topping a little hole at 
the place, and hindering the ink from paffing through it, At 
the other end of the piece F is a little pipe, on the outhide where- 
of the top cover H may be fetewed. In the cover there go 
Port-crajon, to be {crewed into the laft mentioned Pipe, in or- 
der to ftop the end of the pipe, into which the ink is to b+ sour 
ed by a funnel: Ss)! 
To ufe the pen, the cover G muft be taken off, and the pen ¢ 
little fhaken, to make the ink run more freely, 

FOUR. Cul de Jotr, fee the article Cur: 

FOURCHEE, or Fourcny, in heraldry. — A crofs Fourchee 
is that forked at the e~ 7 
Upton rathey F 

‘St cr ey 
“alt rchee, i.e. forked; by its torks compofed of ftraight.ti 
blunt ends.—V%a, Tab. Herald fic, 27 

FOURCHER, an antient law term, } 
prolonging, or délaying an aétion, 

As by ftammering we draw out our fpeech, not delivering that 
we have to fay, in ordinary time ; fo by fourching we prolong a 
fuit, that might be ended in a fhorter fpace. 

In Stat. Wefim: i. Cap. 42. we have thefe words: ‘ copar= 
** ceners and joint tenants {hall no more fourch, but only 
‘¢ fhall have one effoin,”” &ic. and anno 6 Edv. I. Cap. Io. it 
is ufed in the fame fenfe; « the defendants fhall be put to an- 
“© fwer withour Sourching,”? &c. In the Latin it is called jur- 
care, and is ufed where a mari and his wife do efloin feverally. 
Caveat vir & mulier implacitati, quod femper in effonio alterius 
alter compareat, quamdin furcare poffint ; & cum ultranon poffints 
foncurrant coram effonio in fuis locis : alter autem earum tantum 

_ unuin efunium de malo leéti habere potef?. Hengham mag. cap. 9. 

Fourcnerte. Fer deFourcHETTE, fee the article Frr. 

FOURTH; in mufick, one of the harmonic intervals; or 
concords: 

The Fourth, is the fourth in order of the concords. It confifts 
in the mixture of two founds, ‘which are in the ratio of 4 to ae 
4. e. of founds produced by chords, whofé lengths are to each 
other as 4:2: 

It is called Fourth, becaule containing four terms, or founds 
between its extremes; and three degrees: or, as being the 
fourth in the order of the natural {cale from the fundamental. 
The antients call the Fourth, Diateffaron, and fpeak of it as 
the firft and principal of all concords 3 and yet the modérns 
find it oné of the moft imperieét: It is fo very barren, and 
jejune, that it affords nothing good, either by multiplication; or 
divifion, y 

The redundant Fours is a difcord compofed of the ratio’s of 
27 to 20 5 and of 4. to 5. 

Arches of the Fourtu Point, fee the article ARcH. 

Fourtn Rate; fee the article Rave. 

FOUTGELD, or Foorcetp, fee Foorcrry, 

FOWL, in its general fenfé is of equal impott with bird, 
See Birp. 

Fowtr, is in a tore peculiar manner underftood of poultry, or 
the larger fort of birds both domedtic and wild, either bred up, 
or hunted, for the table. 

Such are turkeys, geefe, cocks, hens, and ducks, both wild and 
tame; pheafants, partridges, pidgeons, f{nipes, &c. 

Tame Fowt, area neceflary part of the ftock ofa country farm 5 
and yield confiderable fervice and profit by their eges, brood, 
feathers, dung, &c. 

They may be kept at a very eafy expence near any highway 
fide ; as being able to fhift for theinfelves during the greateft 
Patt of the year, by their feeding on infects, worms, fnails, and 
almoft any thing eatable. 

The oldeft hens are always the belt for fitting; and the 
youngeft for laying ; but fo fort will be good for either; if 
kept too fat. 

The beft age to feta hen for chickens, is from tio years old 
to fiye ; and the moft proper month to fet them in, is February ; 
though it may be done to good purpofe any time between that 
and Michaelmas. One cock will ferve ten hens : a hen fits but 
twenty days, whereas geefe, ducks, and turkeys, fit thirty. 
Buckwheat, or French wheat, or hempfeed, it is faid, make 
them lay fafter than any other food ; and the fame buckwheat, 
either whole, or ground, and made into a pafte, fats them 
apace; though the common food for that purpofe is barley- 
meal, or wheat-flower, foaked in milk, or water, made into 
a pafte, and crammed down their throats twice a day, till 
they will hold no more.. A goofe will fearce fit on any but her 
own eggs: a hen will fit indifferently on all. 

The lighteft coloured geefe are the beft ; and thofe that begin 
to lay the fooneft; as they have a chance of hatching twice in 
one year, ‘They begin to lay in the {pring ; and lay twelve 
or fixteen eggs. Green gecle are begun to be fattened at a 
month old ; and will be fat ina month more, Old geefe are 


4% chiefly 


4 extremities turning: 
aanuct to fha-g points; whereas the true eros 


es, asad 


é sachs, 


sying a putting off, 
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chiefly fattened at fix months old, in, or after the haivelt. | 


A wild goofe, if red footed, and hairy, is old; but if whice 
footed, and not hairy, fhe is young. 
When the eggs are fet under a hen, ot other Fow/, it is ad- 
vifeable to mark the upper fides thereof; and when fhe goes 
to teed, to note whether fhe minds to turn them upfide down 
or nor; that if fhe neglect that office, it may be done for 
her. 

FOWLING, the aét, of att of catc 
birdlime, decoys, and other devices; as alfo of breeding u 
the fame. 


Fe 


Falconry and Hawking. 
Fow1tnc-Ptece, a portable fire-arm for the fhooting o 
birds. 


Of Fowling-pieces, thofe are reputed the beft, which have} 


the longeft bar ye from 5/ : 
ent bore, under the harquebus;  tholgh iy, Serene @aca- 


ing birds with nets; 


P 
OWLING is alfo ufed for the purfuing, and taking of birds with | 
d 


bal 


>| 


i 


4 ro 63 with an indiffer- | 


| 


fions they fhould be of different forts, and iizes. Buti ~all, 
it is effenrial the bgrrel be well polithed gnd {moorh within ; 


and the bore all of pf ignefs, from one én to another ; which 
may be proved by thrufting in a piece of wood, cut exactly to 
the bore of the muzzle, down to the touch-hole. 

FOX Aunting, fee the article Fox Huntine. 

FRACTION, in arithmetic, a part, or divifion of an unite, 
or integer: or, a number which ftands to an unite in the re- 
lation of a part to its whole. 

The word literally imports a broken number. 

Fraétions are utually divided into decimal, fexagefimal, and 
vulgar. 

For decimal, and fexagefimal Fraétions, fee. DecimaL, and 
SexacesimaL Fraéfions. 

Pulgar Fractions, called alfo fimply, Fractions, are always 
preffed by two numbers, the one wrote over the other, with a 
line between them. 

The lower, called the denominator of the Fraétion, denotes the 
unite, or whole, that is divided into parts; and the upper, 
called the numerator of the Fraétion, exprefles the parts given 
in the prefent cafe. 

Thus, two third parts of a line, or other-thing, are wrote 2; 
where the denominator 3 fhews, that the whole line is fup- 
pofed to be divided into three equal parts; and the numerator 
2 indicates or affigns two of fuch parts. 

Again, twenty-nine fixtieths is wrote 73; where the nume- 
rator 29 expreffes 29 parts of an integer divided into 60; and 
the denominator 60 gives the denomination to thefe parts, 
which are called /ixtieths. 

The real defign of adding the denominator, is to fhew what 
aliquot part the broken number has in common with unity. 

In all Fraétions, as the numerator’ is to the denominator ; fo 
is the Fraéfion itfelf, to the whole whereof it is a Fraéfion, 
Thus, fuppoiing 3 of a pound equal to 15s. itisevidenr, that 
3:4:: 15:20. Whence it follows, 1° That there may be 
infinite Fraétions of the fame value, one with another ; inaf- 
much as there may be infinite numbers found, which fhall 
have the ratio of 3: 4. 

Fraétions are either proper, or improper. 

Proper FRACTION is that where the numerator is le(§ than the 
denominator ; and confequently the Fraéfion lefs than the 
whole, or integer; as $5. 

Improper FRacrion is, where the numerator is either equal 
to, or bigger than the denominator; and, of courfe the Frac 
tion equal to, or greater than the whole, or integer, as 34; 


: tons, again, are either fimple or compound, 
Simple FRacTions are fuch, as confift of only one numerator, 
and one denominator; as 3, or 734, &e. 


greater, whofe numerators have a greater ratio; and thole lefs, 
which have lefs: thus, 
than 2 


and  lefs than $3 
Hence if both the numerator, and denominator of 'a Fraétion, 
as, be multiplied, or divided by the fame number, 2; the 
facta in the former cafe, tz, and the quotients in the lat- 
ter, 3, will conftitute Fractions, equal to the firft Fradia 
giv 


metic of Fraétions confits in the reduétion, addition, 
fubtraction, and multiplication thereof. a { 
Reduétion of FRACTIONS.—1° Ta reduce a given whole number 
into a Fraction of any given denominator.— Multiply the given 
integer, by the given denominator: the Ye 
ator. Thus we fhall find 
=a, Se. 

If no denominator be given, the number is reduced to a Frac- 
tion, by writing 1 underneath it, as a denominator. Thus 
Aa L$ 


and 


i) 
49 ot 


| 
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Subtraé 


Multiplica 
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2° To reduce a given Fraction to its, lowe/t terms, 
a Fraétion, equivalent to a given Fraétion, (3$), b 
in lefs numbers—divide both the numerator 20, a 
nator 48 by {ome one number, thar will divide them both 
without any remaincer, as here’ by 4.. The quotie 

12 make anew Fradtior 74, equal to 34. 

And if the divifion be performed with the greateft number 


at 


will divide them both; the Fraétion is reduced to its lowef 


wef 


terms, 
To find the greateft common divifor of two qu 
the greater by the le(s: then divide the divifor of the diy 
by the remainder thereof: again, divide the divifor of the fe- 
cond divifion by the remainder of the fecond ; and fo on; till 
there remain nothing, The laft divifor is the greaceft common 
meafure of the given numbers. 

Ific happen that unity is the only common meafure of the nu- 
m rand denominator ; then is the Fraéfiox incapable of 
being reduced any lower. 

3° Lo reduce two, or more Fractions to the Jame denomination 
i.e. to find Fradtions equal to the given ones, and with 
fame denominator.—If only two Fraétions be given, multiply 
the numerator, and denominator of each, by the denominator 
of the other: the products given are the new Fraé?ions required. 
Thus 2 and ¢ make 47 and +}. If more than two be given, 
multiply both the numerator and denominator of each into the 
product of the denominators of the reft. Thu 4.343 

ta Sa. 
4° To find the value of a Fraction in the known parts of its in~ 
teger. Suppole, e, gr. it were required to know what is 22 of 
a pound;, multiply che numerator 9 by 20, the number of 
known parts in a pound, and divide the produét by the deno- 
minator 16, the quotient gives 11s. Then multiply the re- 
mainder 4. by 12, the number of known parts in the next infe- 
rior denomination ; and dividing the product by 16, es before, 
the quotient is 3¢@. So that 3 of a pound = 11s. 3d. 

5° To reduce a mixed number, as 4,*-4 intoan improper Fraction 
of the fame value.—Multiply the integer, 4, by 12, the deno= 
minator of the Fraétion ; and to the product 48 add the nume- 
rator; the fum 59 fet over the former denominator, +2, 
ftitures the Fradtion required. 
6° To reduce an improper Fraction into its equivalent mixed 
number. Suppole the given Fraétion {25 divide the numerator 
by the denominator ; the quotient 472 is the number fought. 

7° To reduce a compound Fraction into a Simple one. Multiply 
all the numerators into each other for a new numerator ; 
all the denominators for a new denominator. 
4 reduced, will be 


1—Di 


ar 
Addition of vulgar FR acTIONs. 
different denominators, reduce them to the fame. 
add the numerators together, and under 


1° If the given Fracions have 

The 

a ‘Then, 

the fum write 
rel in 


common denominator. Thus, e. gr. 
And 24p-}3-b4f-bir beso: 
2° If compound Fractions are given to be ad 
firft be reduced to fimple ones: and if the Fractions be of dif- 
ferent denominations of a pound, and 2 of a /fhillin 
they muft firft be reduced to Fraéfions of the iame denomina- 
tion of pound 

3° To add 
then the fractional parts: an 


3 they m 


nixed num 


the integers are firft to be added; 
if their jum be a proper Fraéfion, 
only annex it to the fum of the integers. If it be an improper 
Fraé?ion, reduce it to a mixed number, adding the integral part 
thereof to the {um of the integers, and the fractional part afcer 
it, Thus, 53--4!==1o} 

ion of FRAcTIONS. 1° If they have the fame common 
denominator, fubiract the leffer numerator from the greater, 
and fet the remainder over the common denominator. Thus 
from + and there remains +4. 

2° Ifthey have not a common denominator, they muft be re- 
duced to Fraétions of the fame value, having a common den 
minaror, and then, as inthe firft rule. Thus, £—2 


Se 
pete 7 me # 
3° To fubtradé? a whole number from a mixed number 5 or one 
mixed number from another. Keduce the whole, or mixed 


numbers to improper Fraéfions, and then proceed as 
firft and fecond rule. 
an of Fractions. 1° If the Fradfions propofed be 
both fimple, multiply the numera' F 
numerator, and the denomi 
Thus 3 into $ produces 
2° If one of them be a mixed, or whole numbe 
reduced to an improper Fraé#ion 
laft rule, Thus } into 53, t 
In multiplication of Fraéi the pr 
in value, than either the multiplicand, or mu 
caufe in-all multiplications, as unity is to the r 
is the multiplicand, to the produé: 
factor, {fo isthe other faétor, to the pro 
ger than either factor, if the Fraéfions be proper 5 
either of them muft be greater than the produét. 

Thusin the whole numbers, if 5 be multiplied 

asic 53:8: 40 38 


in the 


es 


3 one by another for ar 


ve thar 


unity is big- 


and therefore 


B by 8, it will be 
3 OF 1:02:45 : 40, Wherefore in 


3 fraction. 
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Br ciebi Oras The 2 Be : But 
wherefore either of them muft 


Praétions alfo, as 1:2: 
1 is greater than either Zor: 
Projo Me --- 1°, If the Fraétious propofed be both 
fimple, multiply the denominator of the divifor, by the numera- 
tor of the dividend ; the product is the numerator of the quotient. 
Then multiply the numerator of the divifor, by the denomina- 
tor of the dividend, the product is the denominator of the quo: 
tient. --- Thus 3) $(?4. ’ ; 
2°, If either dividend, divifor, or both, be whole or mixed 
numbers, reduce them to improper Fradéfions: and if they be 
compound Fraétions, reduce them to fimple ones: and proceed 
as in the firft rule. iia 
In divifions of Fradicns, obferve that the quotient is always 
greater than the dividend ; becaufe in all divifion, as the divifor 
isto the unity, fo is the dividend to the quotient ; as if 3 divide 
12, it will be, as Zor reise Now 3 is greater than Tis, 
wherefore 12 muft be greater than 4: but in Frattions, as 
3:41: 23:35; where, }islefsthan1; wherefore + mutt alfo 
be lefs than z2. t rh 
FRACTIONS in /pecies, or algebraic quantities.---1°, To reduce 
Fraétions in Species to their leaft terms, --- The numerators and 
denominators are to be divided by the greateft common divifor, 
as in numbers, 


ze. 


aa@e 
Thus the Fraétion —— is reduced to 2 more fimple one 
be 
aa 203 . 
-— by dividing both aac, and dc by c: and —— is re- 
667 


7 deta 
duced to a more fimple one — by dividing both 203 and 


23 
203 aac F 74a hit 

by 29; and is reduced to —— by dividing by 

PR RBE 667 be 235 
6 43—gace 244— 30¢¢ 

. And fo becomes 

ake 6aa+3ac 2a-be 
a3—aab+a bb—bhi aa-+bb 
ing by 34. And becomes 
a@a—ab a 


ividing by a—b. 
i reduce Prabha in Jpecies to a common denominator, — 
The terms of each are to be multiplied by the denominator of 
the other. a tr E 
Thus, having — and —, multiply the terms of one 

b d 

a c 
— by d, and alfo the terms of the other . by 4, and they 
b 


ad be 
will become — and —, whereof the common denomina- 
ba bd 
ab a ab ac 
tor is bd, And thus a and —», or — and — become — 
¢ I é c 
ab 
and —, 
c 


But where the denominators have a common divifor, it is fuf- 
ficient to multiply them alternately by the quotients, 
3 


a3 a aid 
Thus the Fraéion — and — are reduced to thefe —— 
bc bad bed 
asc } 
and —— by multiplying alternately by the quotients ¢ and 
bed 


arifing by the divifion of the denominators by the common di- 

vifor &. , , 

Addition and fubtraftion of FraGion in Species. — The 

is in all refpedts the fame in fpecies as in numbers. 
a ¢ 

Suppofe it be required to add the Fractions — and —. Thefe, 
b da 


procefs 


gr. 


ad 
when reduced to the fame denomination, will be — and 
bd 


be 


bd 
ad-+-be 
confequently their fum is 2, 
bd 
fi ¢ 


So, if the Fraétion — were to be fubtrafed from — :]FRAIGHT *, or Freicut, in 


b d 
ad be 
having reduced them, they will be — and —, as before. 
s bd bd 
be—ad 
Their difference, therefore, is 


bd 
Multiplication and divifion of Frattions in fpecics, --« Here too, 


Logarithm of @ Fracrion, 


by divid- | Summing of infinite Fractions, feeCarcut us, and FLuxtons, 
7 FRACTURE; in medicine and chirur 


d, | Capillary Fracrurg, fee the article 
i FRANUM, or Frenum, Bridle, in 


\Franum Lingua; or Bridle of the Ton 


—|FRanum of the Penis, is a flender ligament, whereb 
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the procefs is perfectly the fame as in vul 


gar arithmetic, Thus, 
é. gr. fuppofe the faGtors, or Fradfions, to be multiplied; 
a ic ae 
— and — : the produ@ will be; =; 
b d bd ee 


Or fuppofe the Fradions required to be divided, 


— and 
bd 
q ac b abe ¢ 
— ; the quotient will be — — — ___ =~, 
bd a abd d 
@ c 
Hence, as a= —: the product of @ into —, that is, of an 
i d 
¢ @ ae 
integral quantity into a Pradtion, a ty Whence it 
(Soe d 


appears, that the numerator of the Fraétion is to be multiplied 
by the integer, 


c 
Hence alfo the quotient of — by a, that is of the broke 


n 
a 
ee ty, c 
uantity, divided by the whole one, — —=~—, 
da ad 


Befide the common hotion of a F 
ceflary to be underftood, Thus, 

Suppofe 2 of 205: or a pound fterling, were the Fraélio s 
this Fraétion inftead of three quarters of one pound, may be 
confidered as a fourth part of three pounds ; that is, by taking 
as many of the integers, as the numerator expreffes (viz, B39) 
and dividing them by 4, the denominator ; for then the quo- 
tient of the fame value will arife for 4) 605. 155. This thews 
the reafon of that manner of expreffion ufed by seometers and 


adtion, there is another nes 


a 
algebraifts; who read —, thus, a divided by 2. 
fee Locaritrum, 


gery, a breach, or ru- 
pture of a bone ; or a folution of continuity in a bone, when 
it is crafhed, or broken, by fome external caufe, 

In Fraéiures, the bone is either broken breadth wife, that is, tranf- 
verfely ; or length-wife; which laft is more properly called a 
Fiffure. 
Tranfverfe Fradtieres are more eafy to difcover, but more diffi- 
cult to cure than longitudinal ones. A FraGiure in the middle 
of a bone is lefs dangerous than one towards the articulation, 
When the Fragure is attended with a wound, contufion, &c. or 
when the bone is fhattered into feveral pieces, it is highly dan- 
gerous. A Fraéture of the femur in adults is rarely, if ever fo well 
cured, but there ftill remains a lamenefs. Fraéures of the leffer 
bones are ufually cured in feven or fourteen days ; thofe of the 
greater, in twenty or forty days. 

In the cure of Fraé?uies, the chirurgeon has two things to attend 
to: firft, to reftore the fractured bone into its natural fituation =| 
and then to keep it tight with ferule, or fplinters, and band- 
ages: in which cafe, nature takes on herfelf the office of heal- 
ing and conglutinating it, by forming a callus thereon. 

Jf there be an inflammation, it muft be cured before any thing 
be attempted about the Fracure, If the bone happen to be broke 
again, it never breaks in the callus, but at a diftance from it. 
After fetting, or replacing the Sraftured bone, bleeding is res 
quired, to prevent any lodgment of blood on the part aggrieved, 
by the violence upon the fibres: 
A Fraéiure of the cranium is ufually certain death, without 
trepanning. 

Carittation, 


anatomy, a name given 
to divers ligaments; from their office in retaining. 


§> and curbing 
the motions of the parts they are fitted to. 


> 18 a membranous liga- 
ment, which ties the tongue to the os h 


hyoides, larynx, fauces, 
and lower part of the mouth; 
In fome fubjects the Frenum ring the whole length of the tongue, 
to the very tip; in which cafes, if it were not cut, it would 
take away all poflibility of fpeech. : 


y the praea 
puce is tied to the lower part of the glans. 


Nature varies in the make of this part ; 
fome, that unlefs divided, it would not admit 
There is alfo a kind of little 
of the clitoris. 


seing fo fhort in 
of perieé erection. 
Frenum, faftened to the lower part 
See Cirroris, 


navigation and commer: 
the hire of a fhip, or of a part of it; for the conveyance and 
carriage of goods, from one part, or place, to another: or the 
fum agreed on between the owner and the merchant, for the 
hire, and ufé of a veflel, 

* The word ts formed of th 
thing ; or from Fret; 0 
others chufe to deri 


25 


rt, fignifying the fame 
of the 3; though 
4 or the 


The 
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The Fraight of a veffel is ufually agreed on either at the rate of | 
Yo much for the voyage, or by the month, or per tun. 
Fraighting, or letting, out of veffels on Fraight, or hire, is one 
of the principal articles in the trade of the Hollanders : they are 
the carriers of all the nations of Europe, and their purveyors 5 
notwithftanding that their country produces nothing at all, and 
that they are forced to have every thing neceflary for the build- 
ing of a veflel from other countries. : ; 
The principal laws and rules relating to fraighting are: that if 
a whole veilel be hired, and the merchant, or perfon who hires 
it, do not give it its full load, or burthen ; the mafter of the 
veflel cannot without his confent take in any other goods, with- 
cit accounting to him for Fraight. , 3 
That, though the merchant do not load the full quantity of goods 
agreed on in the charter-party; yet he fhall pay the whole 
Fraight ; and if he load more, he thall pay for the exces. 
That the mafter may fet a-fhore fuch goods as he finds in his 
veflel, which were not notified to him ; or take them at 2 higher 
rate than was agreed on for the reft. ; ivi , 
That, if a hip be ftopped or detained, in its courfe; either 


through the mafter’s, or the merchant’s default ; the delinquent 
fhall be accountable to the other. , ; 
That, if the mafter be obliged to refit his veffel during the voy- 
age, the merchant fhall wait, or elfe pay the whole Fraight : 
if the veflel could not be refitted, the mafter is obliged to hire 
another immediately ; otherwife only to be paid his Fraight in 
proportion to the part of the voyage performed ; though, in 
cafe the merchant prove that the veflel at the time it fet fail, 
was not capable of the voyage, the mafter mutt lofe his Fraight, 
and account for damages to the merchant. 
That Fraight thall be paid for merchandizes which the mafter 
was obliged to fell for victuals, or refitting, or other neceffa 
occafions 5 paying for the goods at the rate the reft were fold 
at, where they were landed. : 
That in cafe of a prohibition of commerce with the country 
whither the veflel is bound, fo that it is obliged to be brought 
back again ; the mafter fhall only be paid Fraight for going. 
And if a thip be ftopped or detained in its voyage, by an em- 
baigo by order of the prince, there fhall neither be any Fraight 
paid for the time of the detention, in cafe it be hired per 
morth: nor fhall the Fraight be increafed, if hired for the 
voyage; but the pay, and the victuals of the failors, during the 
detention, fhall be deemed average. 

That the mafter fhall take no Fraight for any goods loft by 

fhipwreck, plundered by pyrates, or taken by the enemy, -un- 

lef the fhip and goods be redeemed ; in which cafe he fha 
be paid his Fright to the place where he was taken ; upon con- 
tributing to the redemption. 

That the-mafter fhall be paid his Fraight for the goods faved 

from fiipwreck 3 and in cafe he cannot get a veficl to carry 

them unto the place where they were bound, that he fhall be 
paid in proportion to the part of the voyage already gone. 

That the mafter may not detain any merchandize in his vef- 

fel, in default of payment of Fraight ; though he may order 

them to be feized any time, or any where afterwards. That 
if merchandizes in cafks, as wines, oils, have fo run out 
in carriage, that the veflels are left empty ; or almoft empty ; 
the merchant may relinquifh them, and the mafter be obliged 
to take them for their Praight ; though this does not hold of 
any other goods damaged, or diminifhed of themfelves, or 
through accidents. 

Fraicur is alfo ufed for the burthen, or lading of a fhip ; or 
the cargo of goods, &c. which fhe has on board. 

Fraicnt is alfoa duty of fifty fols per tun, paid to the crown 
of France by the captains and mafters of all foreign vefiels at 
their entrance into and going out of the ports and havens of 
that kincdom, And note, that all veffels not built in France, 

r belong to the fubjects of France, are reputed 

foreicners, and f to this impoft ; unlefs it be made appear, 

that two th of the fhip’s crew are French, 

By the 11 article of the treaty of commerce concluded at 

1 England and France, this duty of §0 fols per 

ave been remitted the Englifh; and at the fame 
time the duty of 5 s. fterling to have been fuppreffed in favour 
of the French: but the execution of that article, as well as the 
tarifffettled between the two nations, has been fufpended. 
The Dutch however and the Hans towns are exempted from the 
duty of Fraigh: 

FRAIL,.a of rufhes, or the like matter, wherein to pack 
up figs, raifins, Gc. 

Fratt alfo denotes a cer 

five pounds. 

FRAISE, in fortification, a kind of defence, confifting of 

pointed ftakes, driven parallel to the horizon, into the retrench 
ments of a camp, ahalf-moon, or the like, to fend off and 
prevent any approach, or fcalade. 
Fraifes differ from palifades chiefly in this, that the latter 
ftand perpendicular to the horizon: and the former jet out 
parallel to the horizon, at leaft nearly fo ; being ufually made 
alittle loping, or with the points hanging down. 
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Fraifes axe chiefly ufed in retrenchments, and other warks 
thrown up of earth: fometimes they are found under the para- 
pet of a rampart ; ferving inftead of the cordon of ftone ufed 
in ftone works. 

He fortified all the weak places of his camp with Fr 
palifades.—All the outworks of the place were fr 
lifaded. 

FratsinG of a battalion, is the lining it all around with pikes ; 
in cafe of being charged by a body of horfe. 

FRAME, in joinery, &c. a kind of cafe, wherei thing is 
fet, or inclofed, or even fupported$ as a window Frame, a 
Frame of a picture, of a table, &c. 

Frame, is alfo a machine, ufed in divers arts. ‘The printer’s 
Frame is more ufually called a cha/e. 

The founder’s Frame is a kind of ledge, inclofing a board ; 
which being filled with wetted fand, ferves as a mould to caft 
their work in. See FounpERY. 

FRAME is more particularly ufed for a fort of loom, whereon 
artizans ftretch their linens, filks, ituffs, ec. to be embroidered, 
quilted, or the like. 

FRAME; among painters, &c. is a-kind of chafly, or fquares 
compofed of four long pieces, or flips of wood, joined toge- 
ther 5 the intermediate {pace whereof is divided by little ftrings 
or threads into a great number of little (quares, like the mafhes 
of a net; and for that reafon fometimes called reticula. 

Its ufe is in reducing of figures from great to {mall ; or aug- 
menting their fize from fmall to great. 

FRAME Law, fee the article Law. 

FRAMING of a box/e, all the timber-work therein; viz: the 
carcafe, flooring, partitioning, roofing, cicling, beams, afh- 
lering, &e. 
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FRAMPOLE Fence, a privilege enjoyed by the tenants of the 

manor of Writtel in Effex ; whereby they are entitled to the 
wood growing on the fence; and as many trees or poles as 
they can reach from the top of the ditch with the helve of ‘an 
ax ; toward the repair of their fences. 
The late chief juftice Brampton, whilft Reward of this court, 
acknowledged he could not find out the reafon, why thefe 
fences were called Frampole.—It may come from the Saxon 
fremful, profitable ; or may be a corruption of Franc-poley be- 
caufe the poles are free for the tenant to take. 

FRANC, fee the article FRanxK, 

FRANCHISE, a privilege, or exemption from ordinary ju- 
rifdiGtion. 

Francuiss is alfo ufed for an afylum, or fanuary, where peo- 
ple are fecure of their perfons, &c. 

Churches and monafteries in Spain are Franchifes for crimi- 
nals; fo were they antiently in England; till they were 
abufed to fuch a degree, that there was a neceflity for abolif 
ing the cuftom. 

One of the moft remarkable capitulars made by Charlemain 
in his palace of Heriftal, in 779, was that relating to the Fran- 
chifes of churches.—The right of Franchife was held fo facred, 
that even the lefs religious king 
fcrupuloufne but to fuch excefs in time was it carried, that 
Charlemain refolved to bring it down, Accordingly he for- 
bid any provifion being carried to criminals retired into churches 
for refuge, 

FRANCHI: 
butes. 


s obferved it to a degree of 


alfo ufed for an immunity from the ordinary tri- 
i taxes. r 
This is either real, or perfonal; th: 
mediately to the perfon 5 or accruin, 


either belonging im- 

on account of this or that 

place, or office of immunity. See In JNITY. 

FRANCHISE of quarters, isa certain fpace, or diftrit at Rome, 
wherein are the houfes of the embafladors of the princes of Eu- 
rope ; and where fuch as retire, cannot be arrefted, or fei 


zed 


alous privilege, which embaffad 


ried to.a great len 
ly the d 


ces or houfes, 
antiently confined. 
cIV. Gregory XII. 
and Sixtus V. pub ordinances p 
which had refcued fo confiderable a part of i 
from their authority, and rendered it a retreat for the mol 
ndoned perfons. 

At length Innocent XI. exprefsly refufed to receive any more 
embafladors but fuch as would make a forr ‘ 
the Fran 


Several of the poy 
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al rer 


RANCHISE 70) writ rr 
as at Chefter, and Durham : and antiently at Tyndal 
amfhire in Northumberland. 


FRANCHISING, fee k 


MISSION. 


FRANCIGENA, or Frencuman, in 
was a general appellation of all foreigners, 


could not prove themfelves Englifhmen, 
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FRAN GIPANE, an exquifite kind of perfume; frequently | 


given to the leather whereof gloves, 
made. 

It takes its name from a Roman noblemian, of the antient fa- 
mily of Frangipani ; who was the inventor thereof, 

There is alfo a kind of perfumed liquor of the fame denomi- 
nation, faid to haye been invented by a grandfon of Mutio 
Frangipani ; and alfoa perfumed kind of ros /olis, called by the 
fame name. 

FRANK, or Franc, aterm literally fignifying free, Open, ex- 
empt from public impofitions and charges: as Frank confeffion, 
Frank fair, Frank letter, &c. 

The term Frank is much ufed in our antient cuftoms and te- 
nures ; where it receives various particular modifications and 
meanings, according to the words it is combined with, as 

Frank Alleu, or Allodium, is a land, tenement, or demefne, that 
is not held of any fuperior lord. 

FRANK Almoin, or Free Alms, is a tenure of lands or tene= 
ments beftowed on God ; that is, given to fuch people as de- 
vote themfelves to the fervice of God, in pure and perpetual 
alms. r 
Whence, the feoffers, 
fervice, 
feoffees. 
Briton mentions another kind of this land given in alms, but 
not free alms ; the tenants being tied in certain fervices to 
the feoffer, 

Frank Bank, fee the article Free Bench. 

Frank Chace, denotes liberty of free chace, in a circuit adjoin- 
ing to a foreft, on account of which, men, though they 
have land of their own within that compafs, are forbidden to 
cut down wood, without the view of the forefter ; though it be 
their own demefne. See Cuace: 

Frank Fee, Feudum francum, as defined by Brooke, is that which 
is in the hands of the king, or lord of a2 manor; being antient 
demefne of the crown. t 

Frank Fee, Feudum liberum, according to fome, denotes that 
for which no fervice is performed to any lord. 

According to Fachin, 1. vii. c. 39: lands held in Frank Fee 
were exempted from all fervices, except homage. 

In contradiftin@tion to that in the tenants hands; which is only 
antient demefne. 

In the reg. of writs, Frank Fee is faid to be that which a 
man holds at common law to him and his heirs; and not by 
fuch fervice as is required in antient demefne, according to the 
cuftom of the manor, 

It is added, that the land in the hands of king Edward the 
Confeffor, at the making of domefday book, is antient demefne ; 
and all the reft, Frank Fee. On which footing, all the lands in 
the realm are either antient demefne, or Frank Fee. 

Others define Frank Fee to be a tenure in fee fimple, of lands 
pleadable at common law ; and not in antient demefne. 

Frank Ferm, firma libera, is lands or tenements, wherein the 


purfes, bags, éc. are 


or givers cannot demand any terreftrial 


fo long as the lands remain in the hands of the’ F 
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in liberum maritégium sinum meffuagium, Se, 

Fleta gives this reafon, why the heirs do no fervice, till the 
fourth degree: me donatores vel corum hredes per homagii re- 
ceptionemn a reverfione repellantur': and why in the fourth de- 
{cent they fhall do fervice to the donor, gitia in Quarto gradu 
vehementer prafumitur quod terra eft pro defec?u beredum dona- 
tariorum reverfura. 

Frank Marriage, is more clearly expreffed by Bra&ton, to be 
that where the donor intends that the land thus beitowed, 
fhall remain quiet, and free from all fecular fervice that might 
be affeéted to the fee; fo that he who gave it, fhall claim no 
manner of fervice from it, until the third heir, and the fourth 
defcent, or degree; reckoning the donee in the firft degree, 
his heir in the fecond, the heir of him in the third, and his, 
again, in the fourth; but afterwards the fame land to become 
fubject to all the former fervices ; as being then fuppofed to re- 
vert to the lord for want of heirs. 

The lands otherwife given in matriage, viz. fervitio obligate, 
were with a refervation of the fervices due to the lord, which 
the donee and his heirs were bound to perform for ever: only, 
homage Was not to commence till the fourth degree ; when 
both fervice and homage were to be enjoined for ever. 

RANK Pledge, fignifies a pledge, or furety for the behaviour of a 
free man} called alfo Friburgh, 

The antient cuftom of England, for prefervation of the pub- 
lick peace, was, that every free-born man, at fourteen years 
of age (religious perfons, clerks, knights, and their eldeft fons 
excepted) fhould find furety for’his truth towards the king and 
his fubje¢ts, or elfe to be kept up in prifon, 

Accordingly, a number of neighbours became. interchange- 
ably bound for each other, to fee each man of their pledge 
forthcoming at all times; or to anfwer for the offence come 
mitted by any one gone away: fo that whenever one offended, 
it was prefently enquired in’ what Piedge he was; and then 
thofe of the Pledge either brought him forth within one and thir- 
ty days to his anfwer ; or they fatisfied for his offence. 

This cuftom was called Frank Pledge ; and the circuit it ex- 
tended to, Decenna, by reafon it ufually confifted of ten houf- 
holds; and every perfon thus bound for himfelf and neighbours, 
was called a Decenniér. _ 

In obfervance of this cuftom, the fheriffS at every county court 
did from time to time take the oaths of young perfons, as 
they arrived at the age of fourteen; and fee they were fettled in 
one Decenna, or Dozxein, or another. Whereupon this branch 
of the fheriff’s office and authority was called Vifus Franc 
Plegi, i. e. View of Frank Pledge *, 

* Omnis homo, five liber; five fervus; aut eft, vel debet fe in 
Franco Plegio,; aut de alicujus. manupaflu, nifi fit aliquis iti~ 
werans de loco in locum, qui non plus fe teneat ad unum quam 
ad alium, vel qui habet quod fuffciat pro Franco Plegio, ficut 
dignitatem,» vel ordinem, vel liberum tenementum, vel in ci- 
vitate rem immobilem, &c, Bratton, 1. iii, Tract. de Corona, 
&. 20, 


nature of the fee is changed, by icofiment, from knight’s fervice,| FRANK Service, fee the article Service. 
to a certain yearly fervice ; and whence neither homage, ward-| FRawK Tenement, fee TENEMENT, and FREEHOLD, 
thip, marriage, nor relief may be demanded: nor any other] FRANK, or Franc, alfo denotes an antient. coin, ftruck, 


fervice, not contained in the feoffment. See Fer Farm. 

Frank Fold, is where the lord hath the benefit of folding. his 
tenant’s fheep, within his manor; for the manuring of his 
land. 

Frank Language, or Lingua Franca, is a kind of jargon, 

fpoke on the Mediterranean, and particularly throughout the 
coafts and ports of the Levant; compofed of Italian, Spanifh, 
French, vulgar Greek, and other languages. 
The Lingua Franca is the trading language; and is thus 
called from the Franks, a common appellation given in the 
Levant to all the European merchants and traders, who come 
thither to traffick, 


In this language, if it may be fo called, nothing but the in-| F 


finitive mood of each verb is ufed 5 this ferving for all the 
tenfes and moods of the conjugation: and yet this lame, 
mutilated diGtion, this barbarous medley, is learnt and under- 
ftood by the merchants and mariners of all nations who re- 
pair thither. 

Frank Law, Lex libera, is the benefit of the free, and common 

Jaw of the land. 
He that for any offence, as confpiracy, &c. lofeth his Frank 
Law, incurs thefe inconveniencies, 1° That he may not be 
impanelled on any jury oraffize ; or otherwife ufedasan evidence, 
or witnefS to the truth. 2° That if he have any thing to do in 
the king’s court, he muft not approach it in perfon, but appoint 
his attorney. 3° That his lands, goods, and chattels, be feized 
into the king’shands ; and his lands be eftreated, his trees rooted 
up, and his body committed to cuftody. 

Frank Marriage, Liberum Maritagium, is a tenure in tail fpe- 
cial, whereby lands or tenements are held to a perfon and his 
wife, and the heirs of their bodies, on condition of doing feal- 
ty to the donor from the fourth degree, 

This tenure arifes from thofe words in the gift: Sciant, &c. 
me T. Bide O. dediffe ae con 2, prefenti charta mea 

i Je A.B. filia meo, SF Marie uxori jus, filie C. D. 


and current in France; thus called from its impreffion, which 
reprefented a Frenchman, fometimes on horfeback, and fome- 
times on foot. 
The Frank was either of gold, or filver: the firt was worth 
fomewhat more than the ecud’or, or gold. crown. Sce Crown. 
The fecond was a third of the firft: but thefe coins have been 
long difufed. 
The term Frank, however, is ftill retained, as the name of a 
money of account. In this fenfe it is equivalent to a livre, or 
20 fols, ora third of a French crown, 
Thus they fay indifferently, a hundred Franks, or a hundred 
livres. 
RANKINCENSE®, or fimply Incense, an odorife- 
rous aromatic gum, or refin, antiently burnt in temples, as 
a perfume, and now ufed in pharmacy, as an agglutinant and 
ftrengthener, 

* The word is formed from the Latin incenfum, burnt; as allyd- 

ing to its antient ufe in temples. 

Frankincenfe diftils from incifions made in a tree, called Arbor 
Thurifera, during the heats of fummer. — But for all the great 
ufe of this gum, both in the antient religion, and the mo~ 
dern medicine; the tree that produces it, or even the place 
where the tree grows, is but little known, 
The moft common opinion has always been, that it was 
brought from Arabia Felix, and was found near the city of 
Saba; whence its epithet Sabeum: and yet the name Oliba- 
num, which it fometimes alfo bears, feems to intimate, that 
there are of thefe thuriferous, or incenfe-bearing trees in the 
Holy Land near mount Lebanon. And travellers are pofitive, 
that there are others in the Eaft Indies, 
Nor are we lefs at a lofs as to the form or kind of the tree 
from which it flows. Pliny contents himfelf to fay that it at 
firft refembles the pear tree; then the maftic tree; then the 
laurel ; but that in reality it isa kind of turpentine tree, 
Frankincenfe is ufually divided into male and female, 
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The beft Male Incenfe, Thus Mafeulum, called alfo Oliba 
in fair,white bits, or tears, a little yellowifh, of a bitter di 
able tafte; and when chewed, it promotes the flux of faliva. 
Itis called Male,in refpect of its tears, which are larger than thofe 
of the commion; or female. 

That brought from the Indies; is not near fo good as that from 
Arabia, or mount Lebanon ;_it is fometimes called Incenfe of| 
Mocha; though it be not brought from that city. 

It is often in a mafs; but fometimes in loofe drops or tears 3 
fomewhat reddifh, and bitter to the tafte. Some fell this for 
the true bdellium. an F 
Male incenfe, or Olibanum, is an ingredient in divers galeni- 
cal and chemical preparations: it warms, dries, and binds ; 
and is ufed not only in divers difeafes of the head and breaft 5 
but in vomitings, “diarrheas, and dyfenteries. Externally it 
is applied to ftrengthen the brain, and heal wounds. ah 
ufe it to afluage the tooth-ach ; but it is apt to fpoil the goo 
teeth. i? 

For Female Incenfe, ot Frankincenfe, authors deferibe it to be 
fofter, and more Yefinous, but of lefler virtue than the former. 
Bark of Incenfe, Oortex Thuris, is the bark of the tree whence 
the Zncenfe flows, which has the fame qualities with the In- 
cenfe itfelf. 

There is another bark brought from the Indies, called alfo Bark 
of Incenfe, and fometimes Jews Incenfe, in regard the Jews 
make frequent ufe thereof in their perfumes 5 this is the Cortex 
Eleutheria: ; 

Manna of Incenfe, is the flower or farina of Incenfe, ocea- 
fioned by the friction of the grains againft each other in the facks 
wherein they earry it. y ¢ 
There is alfo a foot of Incenfey which is a preparation of its 
burnt like refin to make lamp-black. ; 
Frankincenfe was formerly burnt in the temples of all reli- 
gions, to do honour to the divinities that were there adored. 
Many of the primitive chriftians were put to death, becaufe 
they would not offer Incen/e to idols. 
In the Romith church they ftill retain’ the ufe of Incenfe in 
many of their ceremonies, particularly at folemn funerals, 
beftowing it on fuch perfons as they would honour, as on 
prelates, &%c. and fometimes alfo on the people. See Supple- 
ment, article THUS. 

FRANKS, Francs, Frankis, or FRANQUIS, a name 
which the Turks, Arabs, Greeks, &c. give to all the people 
of the weftern parts of Europe. 1 a 
‘The appellation is commonly fuppofed to have had its rife in 
Afia, at the time of the Croifades; when the French made 
the moft confiderable figure among the Croiflees : from which 
time the Turks, Saracens, Greeks, Abyffinians, &c. ufed 
it as a common term for all the Chriftians of Europe ; and 
called Europe itfelf, Frankiftan. 

‘The Arabs and Mahometans, fays Monf. d’Herbelot, apply the 
term Franks not only to the French (to whom the name original- 
ly belonged) but alfo to the Latins and Europeans in general. 
Frank, or Frenc, primarily denotes a Frenchman; and, by ex- 
tenfion, an European, or rather a Latin, by reafon, fays the fame 
author, the French diftinguifhed themfelves above the other na- 
tions, engaged in the holy war. : 
But Fa. Goar, in his notes on Codinus, cap. v. n. 43. furnifhes 
another origin of the appellation Franks, of greater antiquity 
than the former. — He obferves, that the Greeks at firft con- 
fined the name to the Franci, i.e. the German nations, who 
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in France, viz. 1° Of Devotion. 2° Of Charity, or Mercy: 
3° Of Penitents, under divers names. 4° Of Pilorimages. 
5° Of Merchants, to procure the divine favour on their en- 
deavours. 6° Of Officers of Juftice. 7° Of the Sufferings 
of Chrift. 8° Of Arts and Trades of divers kinds. And 
9° Of Faétions. 
Fraternities, in Latin called Sodalitates, derive their origin 
from the heathens}; as isfhewn by Polydore Virgil, in his book 
de Inventioribus rerum. But the good ufe made of them by 
the Chriftians, has effectually purged them of any impurities, 
derived from fo ill a fource. 
Numa Pompilius is faid to have eftablithed Fraternities of all 
arts and trades in antient Rome; and to have prefcribed the fa- 
crifices each profeffion was to perform to the patrons or tutelary 
gods he had affigned them. 

FRATERNITY of the holy Trinity, fee TRIntTy. 

FRATERNITY isalfoa title, or quality, which kings and emperors 
gave to each other ; fo alfo do bifhops and monks. We meet 
with it frequently in authors under the eaftern empire; both 
Greek and Latin; the Greek term is adeAQorns, Fraternitas. 

FRATERNITY of Arms, was an alliance, or aflociation in arms, 
antiently concluded between two knights, who thereby agreed 
to go together, fhare their fortune, and mutually affift each 
other againft all the world. 
Bertrand du Guefclin, and Oliver Cliffon {wore a Fraternity 
of arms in the year 1579, laying their hands on the gofpels. 
Hift, de Bret. V.i. p. 395- 

FRATICELLI*, a fecé& of heretics, who rofe in the mar- 
quifate of Ancona, about the year 1294. 


* The word is an Italian diminutive, fignifying fratriculi, or 
little brothers; and was here ufed by reafon they were moft 
of them apoftate monks, whom the Italians call Fratelli, or 
Fraticelli. 


The founders were P. Maurato, and P. de Foflombroni; who 
having obtained of pope Celeftin V. a permiffion to live in 
folitude, after the manner of hermits, and to obferve the rule 
of St. Francis inallits rigor ; feveral idle vagabond monks join- 
ed them; who living after their own fancies, and making all 
perfection to confift in poverty, were foon condemned by pope 
Boniface VII. and the inquifitors ordered to proceed againft 
them as heretics. Upon this, retiring into Sicily; Peter John 
Oliva de Serignan had no fooner publifhed his comment on the 
Apocalypfe, than they adopted his errors. 

They held the Romifh church to be Babylon; and propofed to 
eftablifh another far more perfect one; they maintained that 
the rule of St, Francis was the evangelical rule obferved by Je- 
fus Chrift and his Apoftles. 

Some fay they even elected a pope of their new church; at leaft 
they appointed a general, with fuperiors: and built monatteries, 
&c. Befide the opinions of Oliva, they held that the facra- 
ments of the church were invalid; by reafon thofe who admi- 
niftered them, had no longer any power or jurifdiction. 

They were condemned a-frefh by pope John XXII; but fe- 
veral of them returning into Germany, were fheltered by the 
duke of Bavaria. 

The Fraticelli had divers other denominations: they were 
called Fraticelli, according to fome, by reafon they lived in 
community, in imitation of the primitive Chriftians; Dul- 
cini, from one of their doctors ; and Bifoches, for what reafon 
we do not know. 


had fettled themfelves in France or Gaul: but afterwards they] FRATRIAGE, Fratriacium, or Frerace, the 


gave the fame name to the Apulians and Calabrians, after they 
had been conquered by the Normans ; and at length the name 
was further extended to all the Latins. 
In this fenfe is the word ufed by divers Greek writers; as 
Comnenus, who, to diftinguifh the French, call them the 
weftern Franks. 
Du Cange adds, that about the time of Charlemaign, they di- 
ftinguifhed eaftern France ; weftern France ; Latin, or Ro- 
man France; and German France, which was the antient 
France, afterwards called Franconia. 
FRATERNITY, Brotherbocd 5 the relation, or union of bro- 
thers, friends, partners, aflociates, Ge. 
FRATERNITY, ina civil fenfe, is ufed for a gild, affociation, or 
fociety of perfons, united into a body, for fome common in- 
tereft, or advantage 
For the origin, ufe, &c. of Fraternities, fee Grup. 
ERNITY, in a religious fenfe, is a fociety of perfons, 
g together to perform fome exercifes of devotion, or 
divine worfhip 
Jn the Romifh church, fuch Fraternities are very numerous 
id confiderable ; being moft of them eftablifhed by royal 
patents: as the Fraternity of the Scapulary; of St. Francis’s 
cor The bifhop may hinder the eftablifhment of any fuch 
Fraternity in his diocefe. 
At Rome there is a Fraternity called the Archi- Fraternity, 
or Grand Fraternity, under the title of Our Lady of the Suf- 
7 eftablifhed in favour of the fouls in purgatory; ap- 
ed and confirmed bya bull of popeClement VIII. in 1584 
re are nine different forts of Jraternities, or conf 
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partition among brothers, or coheirs, coming to the fame in- 
heritance or fucceflion. 

FRATRIAGE is more particularly ufed for that part of the inhe- 
ritance, which comes to the youngeft brothers. 
Whatever the cadets, or younger brothers, poffefS of the father’s 
eftate, they poflefs ratione Fratriagii, and they are to do ho- 
mage to the elder brother for it ; in regard he is to do homage 
for the whole to the fuperior lord. 

FRATRES 4rvales, fee the article ARVALES. 

Fratres Conjurati, in our antient law books, &c. denote fworn 


& regnum nofirum contra ¢ 

FRATRICIDE, the crime of murdering one’s brother. See 
PARRICIDE. 
Cain committed the firft Fratricide : and the empire of Rome 
began with a Fratricide. 

FRAUD, Fraus, a fecret, under-hand deceit, or injury, done 
to any one. 
To export, or import goods by Fraud, or fraudulently,is to 
do it by indirect ways; in order to avoid the pz of duty, 
&c. if they be permitted goods ; or if they be co and goods, 
to avoid the penalt: judged by the laws. 

FRAY, literally fignifies to fret ; as cloth or ftuff does by rub- 
bing, or over-much wearing. 


Among hunters a deer is faid to fray bis head, when he rubs it 


ieries } againft a tree, to caufe the thins of his new horns to come off. 
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FRECKLES, {mall, dufky {pots, {prinkled on the fkin of the 
face, or hands ; particularly in perfons of the faireft fkins, and 
during the hot feafons, after being expofed to the fun, and air. 
They are fuppofed to be formed of fuliginous vapours, ftopped 
and coagulated in the fkin. Vide Turner’s difcourfe of the 
tkin, p. 256. ¢ 
They are called in Latin, Lentigines, from their refemblance in 
fize and colour to a lentil: by the French they are called 
Rouffeurs, and bran de Judas ; by the Italians Roffire, and Len- 
tigene. 

Lreckles feem to be only the earthy, oily, and faline part of 
the fweat, retained in the plexus, or mafhes of the fkin, While 
the aqueous liquor, which was their vehicle, is evaporated by 
the heat of the body, thefe grofler parts are gradually accumu- 
lated, till the mafhes are full. 

Some parts of this fweat are continually oozing through the 
cuticle ; and being of a vifcid nature, they retain the dirt, 
duft, Gc. that flies about the face. This vifcid matter on the 
furface of the Freckles, will ftick there, notwithftanding any 
repeated wipings, which rather condenfe and prefs it into the 
cavities thereof, than clear it off. 

They are found more about the nofe, than any where elfe ; by 
reafon the fkin, is more ftretched there, and confequently the 
pores more patent, to receive the duft, &¢, 

Jt follows, that there can fearce be any fuch thing as an ade- 
quate remedy, or preventive of Freckles. Temporary ones there 
may be, which fhall draw out and diffipate what matter is al- 
ready gathered : but the {paces will fill up again in time. 
Bullock’s gall, mixed with alum ; and after the alum has pre- 
cipitated, expofed three or four months to the fun in a clofe 
phial, Monf. Homberg fhews, is one of the beft remedies known 
for Freckles. It acts as a lixivium ; and enters the pores, and 
dilutes and diffolves the coagulum of the Freckles. Idem, de 
P Acad. Rayal. des Scien, An. 1709, p- 472s Se ‘ 

FREE, a term varioufly ufed; but generally in oppofition to 
conftrained, confined, or neceffitated. See FRANK. 

‘Thus, a man is faid to be free, who is out of prifon : and a 
bird is free; when let out of the cage  & from pain, 2. e. void 
of pain: we fay, a free air: a free pi Hage, &e. j 

Free, in {peaking of things endued with underftanding, has a 
more peculiar relation to the will, and implies its being at full 
liberty. } 

The Stoics maintain, that their fage or wife men alone are 
Téé. 

Free is alfo ufed in oppofition to flave. 

The moment a flave fets foot on Englifh ground; he becomes 
free. The fineft legacy the antient Romans could leave their 
flaves, was their freedom. 

Free Agents, fee the article AGENTS. 

Free Bench, or Franc Banc, fignifies that eftate in copyhold lands, 
which the wife hath after the deceafe of her hufband, for her 
dower, according to the cuftom of the manor. : te 
Fitzherbert calls Free Bench a cuftom, whereby, in certain ci- 
ties, the wife fhall have her hufband’s whole lands, &c, for her 
dower, 

‘Thus, at Orleton, in the county of Hereford, the relic of a 
copyho'd tenant is admitted to her Free Bench, i. e. to all her 
hufband’s copyhold land, during her life, at the next court af 
ter her hufband’s death. 

Jn the Manors of Eaft, and Weft Emborne, in Berks, if a cu- 
ftomary tenant die, the widow fhall have her Pree Bench in 
all his copyhold lands, only dus fala S cafta fucrit ; if the com- 
mit incontinency, fhe forfeits her eftate: but if fhe will come 
into court, riding backwards on a black ram, with his tail in 
her hand, rehearfing a certain form of words, the fteward is 
hound by the cuftom to reftore her to her Free Bench. 

‘The like cuftoms hold alfo in the manor of Chadleworth, in 
Berks, that of Tor, in Devonfhire; and in fome others parts 
of the Weft, 4 

Free Bord*, Frane Bord. --- In fome places three feet, in others 
more, and in others lef, is claimed by way of Free Bard, be- 
yond or without the fence, 

* Et totum bofcum, qued vocatur Brendewode, cum Franc Bordo 
ausrum pedum, S dimid. per circuitum illius bofei. Mon, Ang, 
2¢ Part, fol. 241. 

Free Chapel, is a chapel founded by the king, and by him ex- 
empted from the jurifdiction of the ordinary. See CHapst. 

A fubjeét may alfo be licenfed by the king to build fuch a cha- 
pel; and by his charter may exempt it from the vifitation of 
the bifhop, ¢ : 

Free, or imperial cities inGermany, are thofe not fubjeét to any 
particular prince ; but governed, like republics, by their own 
magiftrates, : 
There were free cities, libere civitates, even under the antient 
Roman empire: fuch were thofe to whom the emperor, by 
the advice, or confent, of the fenate, gave the privilege of | 
appointing their own magiftrates, and governing themfelves by 
their own laws. See City. 

FREE fee the article Fara, 

fee the article Frg. 
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Free Mafon, fee the article Mason. 

Free Port, {ee the article Porv. 

Free State, isa republic, governed by magiftrates 
Sree fuffrages of the inhabitants, 

Free Stone, a whitifh ftone, dug up in many parts of Froland, 
that works like alabafter; but ismore hard and durable ; being 
of excellent ufe in building, &e. 

It is a kind of the greet ftone, but finer fanded, and a fmoother 
ftone ; and is called Free fione from its being of fuch a conftitu- 
tion as to be cut freely in any direétion. 

Free Stocl, fee the article Frrpstort. 

Free Thinker, fee the article Deis. 

Free Warren, the power of granting, or denying licenfe to any 
one to hunt in fuch and fuch ground. 

Free Mill, fee the article Witt. 


FREEBOOTER, or FireusTer, a name given to the pi- 
rates, who fcour the American feas 5 particularly fuch as make 
war againft the Spaniards. 

The French call them Flibufters; 
Englith flibote, or flybote ; by reafon the firft adventurers of 
this kind were the people of S, Domingo, who made their ex- 
curfions with flybotes, which they had taken from the Englith. 
See Buccaneer. 


FREEDOM, the quality, 


» elected by thé 


deducing the word from the 


or ftate of being free. See Frer. 

Freepom of a City, Town, &c, denotes a right, or capacity of 
exercifing a certain trade, or employment, in that city, or town 
corporate ; and of being cleéted to the dignities and offices there- 
of. It is procitred regularly, by ferving an apprenticefhip ; but 
fometimes purchafed with money; and fometimes conferred as 
a favour or compliment. 

FREEDOM of the will, a ftate, or faculty of the mind, wherein 
all the motions of our will are in our own power ; and we are 
enabled to determine on this; or that ; to do good; or evil, 
without any force; or conftraint from any external caufe what- 
ever. See Ligerty. 

FREEDOM of Conjcience, fee Liner ry and ToLrrarion. 
The fchoolmien diftinguith two kinds of this Freedom, =-- viz, 
FREEDOM of Contradiétion, whereby we are at our choice to will; 

or nill; to love, or not love, & 7. 

Thus, if I give my friend a power to take my horfe; that friend 
has Freédom of contradiction, with refpeét to the horfe ; fince 
it is in His own power, either to ufe him, or let him alone. 

FREEDOM of Contrariety, or of Contraries, is that whereby we are 
at our choice to do good, or evil; to be virtuous or vi- 
cious. 

Thus, if I offer my friend a horfe, or a lion 
option of the two, he is faid to have a liberty 
the‘horfe and lion. 

But the logicians charge this as a faulty, or unartful divifion ; 
in regard one member of the divifion is contained in the other, 
as a {pecies in the genus: for whatever is free, in refpe&t of 
contradiétion, is alfo free in refpe€t of contrariety ; though not 
Vice verfa: for if it be free for my friend to take.the horfe, or 
the lion; it is alfo free for him, to let them both alone : but 
he may be free to take one of them, without a Zeedom of chut- 
ing whith to take, 

Yet is the diftin@ion of fome ufe; as it intimates that the will 
is not always pofleffed of both kinds of Freedom and that the 
matter, or fubject of the two is different. 

The will, though ftee, has not a liberty of contrariety : 
thus, any evident truth being propofed to ‘the mind, ¢. or. 
that the whole is greater than a part, we have a power of 
not affenting thereto, by diverting our attention to fome- 
thing elfe : but we have not a power of diffenting from that 
propofition, and judging that the whole is not greater than the 
part. 

Hence, moralifts commonly hold, that with refpect to the fu- 
preme good, mankind has a liberty of contradiétion ;  inaf= 
much as he may abftain from the love, or purfuit thereof: but 
he has not a liberty of contrariety, whereby to hate good- 
nefs. 

Add, that though the human mind may have a Freed:m of con- 
tradition, with refpeét to all obje&s, even the fupreme good 
itfelf ; yet the Freedom of contrariety is reftrained to certain 
particulars, which either are, or appear to be good: the will hav- 
ing fuch a natural propenfity to good, that it cannot defire evil, 
but under the notion and appearance of good. 

Freepom of thinking, fee the article Deism. 

FREEHOLD, Frank TENEMENT, Libertm Tenementum, 
is land, or tenement, which a man holds in fee fimple, fee tail, 
or for term of life, 
Freehold is of two kinds, in deed, and in laws 
The firft is the real pofleffion of land, or tenement in fee, fee 
tail, or for life: the other is the right a man has to fuch land or 
tenement before his entry or feizure. 

FREEHOLD is likewife extended to fuch offices 
fee, or for life. See Fr. 

FREEHOLD is alfo fometimes taken in oppofition to Villenage, 
See VILLENAGE, 
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Lambard obferves, that land, in the Saxoiis time, was diftin- 

guifhed into bockland, i. ¢ holden by book, or writing 5 and 
folk-land; held without writing. 

The former, he fays, was held on far better condition, and by 
the better fort of tenants ; as noblemen and gentlemen ; being 
futh a8 we now call Freehold : the latter was moftly in polle(- 
fion of peafants ; being the fame with what we now call at the 

will of the lord. 

Tn the antient laws of Scotland, Freeholders are called milites, 
knights.—In reg. judicial, it is exprefled, that he who holds 
land upon an execution of a ftatute merchant, until he hath 
fatisfied the debt, tenet ut liberum tenementum fibi & affignatis 
fuis ; and the fame of a tenant per clegit: the meaning of which 
feems to be, not that fuch tenants are Freeholders ; but as Pree- 
holders for the time till they have received profits to the value of 
their debt. 

FREE ZE, or Frize, in architeCture, that part of the entabla- 
ture of columns, between the architrave and corniche.—See Tab. 
Archit. fig, 24, 26, 28) 30> 32> 49, lit. e. and 26. lit. u. 
The Freeze is properly a large, flat face, or member feparating 
the architrave from the corniche. 

‘The antients called it Zophorus, ZwoPogos, by reafon it was 
ufually enriched with figures of animals ; and our denomination 
Freeze has a like origin, being formed of the latin phrygio, an 
embroiderer, becaufe it is commonly adorned with fculptures 
in baflo relievo, imitating embroidery. 

The Freeze is fuppofed to be intended to reprefent the heads of 
the tranfverfe beams that fuftain the roof or covering. 

In the tufcan order it is quite plain: in the doric, enriched 
with triglyphs: in the ionic, it is fometimes made arched, or 
fwelling, in which cafe it is called by Vitruvius, pulvinatus, 
q. d. bolftered : in the corinthian, and compofite, it is fre- 
quently joined to the architrave, by a little fweep 5 and fome- 
times to the corniche. And in thefe richer orders it is ufually 
adorned with fculpture, figures, compartiments, hiftories, fo- 
liages, feftoons, &c. 

As to the height of the Freeze, it is in general much the fame 
with that at the architrave-—The tufcan Freeze, Vitruvius 
makes 30 minutes; Vignola 353 Palladio, who makes it 
fwelling, gives it but 26; and Scamozzi 42. The doric, in 
Vitruvius and Vignola, is 30 or 40 minutes ; in Palladio, &c. 
45. The ionic, Vitruvius makes flat, adorned with acanthus 
leaves, lions, &c. and makes it 30 minutes high: Vignola, 
who alfo makes it flat, gives it 45 minutes; and Palladio, 
who makes it convex, or fwelling, 27 minutes ; and Scamozzi 
28. The corinthian, Vitruvius enriches with acanthus leaves, 
human figures, €¥c. and makes its height 37 minutes, Vig- 
nola 45; Palladio 28 ; and Scamozzi 313. Laftly, the com- 
pofite, which in Vitruvius is fet with cartoozes, and carved 
between them, is 52+ minutes; Vignola, who makes it like 
Vitruvius, only gives it 45 minutes; Palladio, who makes it 
fwelling, only 30; and Scamozzi, 32. 

From the variety of enrichments practifed on the Freezes, they 
become varioufly denominated, as : 

nvex, or pulvinated FREEZES, are thofe whofe profile is a 
curve ; the beft proportion whereof, is, when drawn on the bafe 
of an equilateral triangle. 

Jn fome the fwelling is only at the top, as in a confole : in others 
at bottom, as in a ballufter. 

Mourifbed FREEZES are thofe enriched with rinds or imaginary 
foliages ; as the corinthian Freeze of the frontifpiece of Nero: or 
with natural leaves, either in clufters, or garlands: or continued, 
as in the ionic of the gallery of Apollo in the Louvre. 

Hiftorical FREEZES are thofe adorned with bafs-relievo’s, repre- 
fenting hiftories, facrifices, &¥c. as that of the arch of Titus 
at Rome. 

Marine FREEZES, are thofe reprefenting fea-horfes, tritons, and 
other attributes of the fe or fhells, baths, grotto’s, Se. 

Ruflic Freezes, are thofe whofe courfes are rufticated, or im- 
boffed ; as the tufcan Freeze of Palladio. 

Symbolical Freezes, are thofe adorned with the attributes of re- 
ligion; as the corinthian of the temple behind the capitol at 
Rome, whereon are reprefented the inftruments and apparatus 
of facrific 

FREEZE of the capitol, fee HypPoTRACHELIUM. 

Pee Za in commerce, a kind of cloth, or ftuff; fee FRizE. 

FREE ZIN G, Congelation, in phyfiology, the fixing of a fluid, 
or depriving it of its natural mobility, by the action of cold: o1 
it is the act of converting a fluid fubftance into a firm, coherent, 
rigid one, called Jce. 

The Cartefians define Freezing by the quietude, or refting o! 
a fluid body, hardened by cold; which follows naturally enough 
from their notion of fluidity, wh.re the parts are fuppofed ‘to 
be in a continual motion. 

In effect, one may pretty fafely fy, with fome of thofe philo- 
fophers, that water only freezes, becaufe its parts lofe their na- 
tural motion, and adhere clofe to each other. 

The principal phenomena of FREEZING are, 1° ‘That water, and 
all fluids, oil alone excepted, dilate in freezing, i. e. take up 
more fpace, and are {pecifically lighter than before. d 
‘That the bulk, or dimenfions of water is increafed by freezing, 
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is matter of abundant experiment ; and here it may be proper 

to obferve the procefs of nature in this alteration. 

A glafs veffel, then, BD (Tab. Pueumat. fig. 20.) full of water 

to D, being immerged in a veflel of water, mixed with falt, 

RSTV, the water prefently rifes from E to F ; which feems 

owing to the fudden conftriétion of the vefiel haftily plunged 

into fo cold a medium. Soon after, from the point F it conti- 
nually defcends, condenfing; till it arives at the point G; where, 
for fomé time, it feems to remain at reft. But it foon recovers 
itfelf, and begins to expand ; rifing from G to H; and from 
thence, foon after, by one violent leap, mounts to I. And 
here the water in B is immediately feen all thick, and cloudy ; 
and in the very inftant of this leap, is converted into ice. Add, 
that while the ice is growing harder, and fome of the water near 
the neck of the veflel B is fr cezing, the flux of water is conti- 
nued above I, towards D, and at length runs out of the veifel. 
2° That they lofe not only of their {pecific, but alfo of their 
abfolute gravity, by freezing 3 fo that when thawed again, 
they are found confiderably lighter than they were before. 

3” That frozen water is not quite fo tranfparent, as when li- 

quid ; and that bodies do not perfpire fo freely through it. 

4° That water, when froze, evaporates almoft as much as 

when fluid. 

5° That water does not freeze in vacuo ; but neceflarily re- 

uires the prefence aud contiguity of the air. 

6° That water which has been boiled, does not freeze quite fo 

readily as that which has not. 

7° That the water being covered over with a furface of oil of 

olives, does not freeze fo readily as without it; and 

oil abfolutely preferves it under a ftrong froit, when olive oil 

would not. 

8° That fpirit of wine, nut oil, and oil of turpentine, do not 

freeze at all. 
© That the furface of the water, in freezing, appears all 

wrinkled; the ruge, or wrinkles, being fometimes in parallel 
lines, and fometimes like rays, proceeding from a centre to the 
circumference. 

The Theories of FREEZING, or the method of accounting for 
thefe phenomena, are very numerous.—The great principles 
different authors have gone upon, are either, that fome foreign 
matter is introduced within the pores of the fluid, by whofe 
means it is fixed, its bulk encreafed, Gc. 

Or, that fome matter naturally contained in the fluid, is now 
expelled ; by the abfence whereof the body becomes fixed, @c. 
Or, that there is fome alteration produced in the texture or 
form, either of the particles of the fluid itfelf, or of fomething 
contained within it. 

To fome one of thefe principles all the fyftems of freezing are 
reducible. 

The Cartefians, who afcribe all to the quietude of the parts of 
the fluid, before in motion, account for Freezing from the re- 
cefs of the 2xtherial matter out of the pores of the water. ‘The 
activity of that ether, or fubtle matter, they hold to be that 
which gave the particles of the fluid their motion : confequently, 
upon the abfence of this matter, the fluidity muft ceafe. 
Though others of the fame feét afciibe Freezing to a diminution 
of the ufual force and efficacy of the etherial matter, occafioned 
by an alteration in the temperature of the air, whereby it is in- 
capacitated for agitating the parts of the fluid as uf 
The Gaflendifts, and other corpufcularians, with more probz 
lity afcribe the Freezing of water to the ingrefs of multitudes of 
cold or frigorific particles, which entering the liquor in fwarms, 
and difperfing themfelves every way through it, do croud into 
the minuteft pores of the water, and hinder the wonted agitation 
of its parts; wedging it up, as it were, into the hard and con- 
fiftent body of ice. And hence its increafe of dimentions, cold- 
ness, & 
This intromiffion of a foreign frigorific matter, they fuppofe 
effential to congelation ; as that which ch Cterifes and diftin 
guifhes it from coagulation; the latter being effected indiffe 
ently by a hot, or cold mixture; but the former only by a 
cold one. 

Of what kind thefe frigorific particles are, or how they produce 
their effect, is matter of debate ; and has given occalion to va- 
rious fyftems. 

Hobbes will have them to be common air, which intruding into 
the water in congelation, entar les itfelf with the particles of 
the fluid, prevents their motion, and produces thofe numerous 
bubbles obferved in ice; thus expanding its bulk, and rend 
ing it fpecifically lighter: but this opinion is overturned by Mr. 
Boyle, who fhews that water will freeze in veflels hermetically 
fealed, and into which the air can have no ingrefs ; and yet 
bubbles will be as numerous herein, asin that froze in the o 
air. Add, that oil is condenfed, in freezing : confequently, the 
air cannot there be the caufe. 

Others, and thofe the greateft number, will have the fi 
maiter to be a falt; arguing, that an excefs of cold wil 
water torpid : but can never congeal it, without falt. They are 
faline particles, fay they, and thofe diffolyed and mixed in a due 
proportion, that are the chief caufe of Freez i 
bearing a near relation to eryftallization 
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This falt, they fuppofe of the nitrous kind ; and to be furnifh- 
ed by the air, which is generally allowed) to abound in nitre. 
See Arr, and Nirre. 

How the particles of nitre may prevent the fluidity of water, ‘is 
pretty eafily accounted for: thefe particles are fuppofed to be fo 
many rigid, pointed fpicula, which are eafily driven into the 
ftamina, or globules of the water ; and thus becoming, vari- 
oufly mingled and entangled therewith, by degrecs infeeble and 
deftroy the motion thereof. 

The reafon this effect only arifes in fevere winter weather, is, 
that it is then only that the retarding ation of the nitrous fpicula 
is more than equal to the power or principle whereby’ the fluid is 
otherwife kept in motion, or difpofed for motion. 

‘This opinion is fupported by the known experiment of artifici- 
al Freezing.—A quantity ofcommon falt or faltpetre being mix- 
ed with fhow, or ice pulverifed ; and the mixture diflolved by 
the fire: upon immerging a tube full of water in the folution ; 
the water, or at leaft that part of it next the mixture, prefent- 
ly freezes, even in warm air. Whence it is imagined, that 
the {picula of the falt, by the gravity of the mixture, and of the 
incumbent air, are driven through the pores of the glafs, and 
mixed with the water : for that it is the falt has the effect, is 
fuppofed evident; inafmuch as we know afluredly that the par- 
ticles of water cannot find their way through the pores of glafs. 
In thefe artificial Freezings, whatever part the mixture is applied 
in, there is prefently produced a fkin, or Jamina of ice; whe- 
ther at top, or bottom, or on the fides : by reafon there is al- 
ways a ftock of faline corpufcles, fufficient to overpower the 
corpufcles of fire: but natural congelations are confined to the 
top of the water, where the falt moft abounds. | 

Againft this fyftem the author of the Nouvelle conjecture pour ex- 
pliquer la nature de la glace, objects, that it does not appear, 
that nitre always enters the compofition of ice ; but that if it did, 
it would come fhort of accounting for fome of the principal ef- 
feéts. For how, for inftance, fhould the particles of nitre, by 
entering the pores of water, and fixing the parts, oblige the 
water to dilate, and render it {pecifically lighter? Naturally they 
fhould augment its weight. ‘This dificulty, with fome others, 
thew the neceffity of a new theory. That author, therefore, ad- 
vances the following one, which feems to folve the phanomena 
in a more eafy and fimple manner ; as not depending on the 
precarious admiflion or extrufion of any heterogeneous matter. 
Water, then, freezes in the winter only, becaufe its parts being 
then. more clofely joined together, mutually embarrafS one an- 
other, and lofe all the motion they had: and the caufe of this 
clofer union of the water, is the air; or more exprefly, an al 
teration in the fpring and force of the air. 
That there are an infinite number of particles of grofs air, in- 
terfperfed among the globules of water, is abundantly evident 
from experiment: and that each particle of air has the virtue 
of a fpring, is confefled: now this author argues, that the 
{mall {prings of grofs air mixed with the water, have more 
force in cold winter weather, and unbend themfelves more, than 
at other times, Hence, thofe fprings thus unbending themfelves 
onone fide, and the external aircontinuing to prefs the furface of 
the water on the other ; the particles of water thus conftring- 
ed and locked up together, mutt Jofe their motion and fluidity, 
and form a hard confiftent body : till a relaxation of the {pring 
of the air, from an increafe of heat, reduce the particles to 
their old dimenfions, and leave room for the globules to flow 
again. x ab -# eet 3 
But this fy{tem has its foible : even the principle on which it 
flands, may be demontftrated to be falfe. The fpring, or ela- 
fticity of the air is not increafed by cold ; but diminithed. Air 
expands itfelf by heat, and condenfes by cold : and it is demon- 
ftrated in pneumatics, that the elaftic force of expanded air, is 
to that of the fame air condenfed ; as its bulk when rarified, to 
its bulk condenfed. 

It is fcarce worth mentioning, that fome authors have ad- 
vanced, to account for the increafe of bulk and diminution of 
fpecific gravity of frozen water, that the aqueous particles, in 
their natural ftate, were nearly cubes, and fo filled that fpace 
without the interpofition of many pores: but that by congela- 
tion they are changed from cubes to fpheres 5 whence a necef- 
fity of a deal of empty fpace between them. Cubic particles | 
are certainly much lefs proper to conftitute a fluid, than fpheri- 
cal ones : and fpherical particles lefs difpofed to form a fixt, than 


cubic ones, — Thus much the nature of fluidity and firmnefs ea- 
fily fuggefts. After all, for a confiftent theory of Fy eezingy We 
muft recur either to the frigorific matter of the corpufcularians ; 
confidered under the light and advantages of the Newtonian phi- 
lofophy: or to the zthereal matter of the Cartefians, under the 
improvements of Monf. Gauteron, in the Jdemoires de I Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences, an. 1709. 

Each of which we fhall here fubjoin; and leave the reader to 
make his choice. — For the fir/?: a number of cold, faline cor- 
pufcles being introduced into the interftices, between the glo- 
bules of water ; may be fo near each other, as to be within 
the fpheres of one another's attractions ; the confequence of 
which muft be, that they will cohere into one folid, or firm bo- 
dy: till heat afterwards, feparating them, and putting them in- 

Vou. I. 
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to various motions, breaks this union, amd feparates the patticles 
fo far from one another, that they get out of the diftance of the 
attraéting force, and into the verge of the repelling force ; and 
then the water reaffumes its fluid form. 
For, that cold and Freezing do arife from fome fubftance of a 
faline nature, floating in the air; feems probable hence, that al! 
falts, and more eminently fome particular onesy when: mixed 
with fhow, or ice, do prodigioufly increafe the force and effects 
of cold: add, that all faline bodies do produce a ftiffnefs and ri- 
gidity in the parts of thofe bodies into which they enter. 
Microfeopical obfervations upon falts manifeft, that the figures 
of fome falts, before they fhoot into mafles, are thin, double, 
wedge-like particles, which have abundance of furface with re- 
fpect to their folidity (the reafon why they fwim in water, when 
once raifed in it, though fpecifically heavier.) Thefe final 
points of the falt getting into. the pores of the water, whereby 
alfo they are in fome meafure fafpended in the winter time (when 
the heat of the fun is not ftreng enough to diflolve the falts into 
a fluid, to break their points, or to keep them in perpetual mo- 
tion) being lefs difturbed, and more at liberty to approach one 
another ; and by fhooting into cryftals of the form above-men- 
tioned, do, by their extremities, infinuate themfelves into the 
minuteft pores of water, and by that means freeze it into a folid 
form, 
Further, there are many little volumes, or particles of air, in- 
cluded at feveral diftances both in the pores of the watry par- 
ticles, and in the interftices left by the fpherical figures. By the 
infinuation. of the faline cryftals, the volumes of air are driven 
out of the watry particles ; and many of them uniting, form 
larger volumes, which thereby have a greater force to expand 
themfelves, than when difperfed ; and fo both enlarge the di- 
mentions, and leflen the {pecific gravity of the water, thus con+ 
gealed into ice. 
Hence alfo we may conceive, how water, impregnated with 
falts, fulphurs, or earths, which are not eafily diffolveable, may 
form itfelf into metals, minerals, bitumens, and other foftils = 
the parts of thefe mixtures becoming a cement to the particles 
of water, or getting into their pores, change them into thefe 
different fubftances. 
For the fecond: as an ethereal matter or medium is generally al- 
lowed the caufe of the motion of fluids; and as the air itfelf has all 
itsmotion from the fame principle; it follows, that all fluids mutt 
remain in a flate of reft, or fixity, when this matter lofes of its 
neceflary force. Of confequence, the air being lefs warmed 
in the winter time, from the obliquity of the rays of the fun 5 
is denfer, and more fixed in winter, than any other feafon of 
the year. 
But further, from divers experiments we have learned, that the 
air contains a falt, fuppofed to be of the nature of nitre. This 
granted, and the denfity of the air allowed, it follows, that the 
molecules of this nitre muft likewife be brought nearer together, 
and thickened by the condenfation of the air: as, on the con- 
trary, ararefaction of the air, and an augmentation of its flu- 
idity, mult divide and feparate them. 
If now the fame thing happen to all liquors that have imbibed 
or diffolved any falt; if the warmth of the liquid keep the falt 
exactly divided; and if the coolnefs of a cellar, or of ice give 
occafion to the molecules of the diffolved falt to approach, run 
into each other, and fhoot into cryftals : why fhould the air, 
which is allowed a fluid, be exempt from the general law of 
fluids? 
Itis true, the nitre or the air being groffer in eold weather, than 
hot, muit have lefs velocity : but ftill, the product of its aug- 
mented ma{s, into the velocity remaining, will give ita greater 
momentum, or quantity of motion. Nor is any thing further 
required to make this falt a&t with greater force againft the parts 
of fluids: and, probably, this is the caufe of the great evapora- 
tion in frofty weather. 
This aerial nitre muft promote the concretion of liquids : for it is 
not the air, nor yet the nitre it contains, that gives the motion 
to fluids: it is the ethereal medium. From adiminution of the force 
of that, therefore, arifes a diminution of the motion of the reft. 
Now the ethereal matter being weak enough of itfelf in the win- 
ter time, mutt lofe ftill more of its force by its aétion againft air 
condenfed and loaded with large molecules of falt. It muft, 
therefore, lofe of its force in cold weather, and become lef& dif- 
pofed to maintain the motion of fluids. In a word, the air, 
during froft, may be efteemed like the ice impregnated with 
falt, wherewith we ice our liquors in fummer time. Thole 
liquors, in all probability, freeze, from a diminution of the mo- 
tion of the ethereal medium, by its acting againft the ice and 
falt together: and the air, for all its fcorching heat, is not able 
to prevent its concretion. 

Freezine Mixture, a preparation for the artific 
of water, and other liquors. 
All kinds of falts, whether alcalizate, or acid; and even all 
rits, as thofe of wines, &c. as alfo { and facchat 5 
ni, mixed with fnow, are capable « 
the fame effect is produced in a very great degree by a mixtion 
of oil of vitriol, or fpirit of nitre with frow: Thus Mr. Boyle. 
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Monf. Homberg obferves the fame of equal quantities of corro- 
five fublimate, and fal armoniac, with four times the quantity 
of diftilled vinegar. 4 

Freezing Kain, or Raining Ice, a very uncommon kind of 
fhower, which fell in the weft of England, in December, anno 
¥672.; whereof we have divers accounts in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions. 
This rain, as foon as it touched any thing above ground, as a 
bough; or the like, immediately fettled into ice ; and by mul- 
tiplying and enlarging the icicles, it broke all down with its 
weight. The rain that fell on the fnow, immediately froze 
into ice, without finking in the fnow at all. , 
Tt made an incredible deftruction of trees, beyond any thing 
in all hiftory: «* had it concluded with fome guft of wind,” 
fays a gentleman on the fpot, ‘* it might have been of terrible 
** confequence.” . 
“ The {prig of an afh-tree, of juft three quarters of a pound, 
“© being weighed, the ice thereon weighed fixteen pound.— 
“© Some were frighted with the noife in the air; till they dif- 
“* cerned it was the clatter of icy boughs dafhed again{ft each 
“© other.”? Dr. Beale obferves, that there was no confiderable 
froft obferved on the ground during the whole; whence he 
concludes, thar a froft may be very fierce and dangerous on the 
tops of fome hills, while in other places it keeps at two, three, 
or four foot diftance above the ground, rivers, lakes, &c. And 
may wander about very furious in fome places, and Temifs in 
others, not far off. This froft was followed by glowing heats, 
and a wonderful forwardnefs of flowers and fruits. 

FREEZING, in commerce and manufactures ; fee Fristnc. 


FREEZELAND, Friezevanp, or Frizevanp, Horfe, | 


in war, the fame with Cheval de Frife. See Curvan de Fri/e. 
FREGIT Claufum, fee the article CLausum. 
FREIGHT, fee the article Fraicur. 

FRENCH, Francois, abfolutely ufed, fignifies the language 
of the people of France. 
The french, as it now ftands, is no original, or mother-lan- 
guage ; but a medley of feveral: there is fcarce any language, 
but it has borrowed words, or perhaps phrafes, from. 

The languages that prevail moft, and that are, as it were, the 
bafis thereof, are 1° The Celtic; whether that were a parti- 
cular language itfelf, or whether it were only a dialeét of the 
Gothic, as fpoke in the weft, and north. 2° The Latin, which 
the Romans carried with them into the Gauls, when they made 
the conqueft thereof. And 3°, the Teutonic, or that dialect 
of the Teutonic fpoke by the Franks, when they pafled the 
Rhine, and eftablifhed themfelves in the Gauls. 

Of thefe three languages, in the fpace of about thirteen hun- 
dred years, was the prefent French formed; fuch as it is now 
found. 

Its progrefs was very flow ; and both the Italian and Spanifh 
were regular languages long before the French. 

Pafquier obferves, it was under Philip de Valois, that the French 
tongue firft began to be polifhed: and that in the regifter of the 
chamber of accounts of that time, there is a purity feen almoft 
equal to that of the prefent age. 

However, the French was {till a very imperfect language, till 
the reign of Francis I. The cuftom of {peaking Latin at the 
bar, and of writing the public aéts and inftruments of the courts 
of juftice in that language, had made them overlook the 
French. their own language. Add, that the preceding ages had 
been remarkable for their ignorance, which was owing in good 
meafure to the long and calamitous wars, ‘which France had 
been engaged in: whence, the French noblefle deemed it a 
kind of merit, not to know any thing; and the generals re- 
garded little, whether or no they wrote and talked politely, 
provided they could but fight well. 

But Francis 1, who was the reftorer of learning, and the father 
of the learned ; changed the face of things ; and after his time 
Henry Stevens printed his book De Ja Precellence du Langage 
Franguis. 

The change was become very confpicuous at the end of the 
16th century ; and under Henry IV. Amyot, Coeffeteau, and 
Malherbe contributed towards bringing it to its perfection : 
which the cardinal de Richelieu compleated, by the eftablifh- 
ment of the French Academy ; an aflembly, wherein the mc 
diftinguifhed perfons of the church, the fword, and the gown 
have been members. 

Nor did the long reign of Louis XIV. contribute a little to the 
improvement of the language. The perfonal qualities of that 
prince, and his tafte for the polite arts, and that of the princes 
of the blood, rendered his court the politeft in Europe. Wit 
and magnificence feemed to vie; and his generals might have 
difputed with the Greeks, Romans, é'c, the glory of writing 
well, if they could not that of fighting. 

From court, the elegance, and purity of the language foon 
fpread itfelf into the provinces; and now there is {carce any 
body there but writes and {peaks good French. 

One of the characters of the French language is to be natural 
and eafy. The words are ranged in it much in the fame order 
as the ideas in our minds; in which it differs exceedingly from 
the Greek and Latin, where the inverfion of the natural order 
of words is reputed a beauty.—Indeed the Hebrew furpafles 
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even the French in this point ; but then it comes fhoré of it in 
copioufnefS and variety. 
It muft be added, however, that as to the analogy of grammar, 
and the fimplicity wherewith the moods of verbs are formed 3 
the Englifh has the advantage, not only over the French, but 
over all the known languages in the world: but then the turns, 
the expreffions, and the idioms of the Englifh are fometimes fo 
quaint, and extraordinary, that it lofes a good deal of the advan- 
tage which its grammatical fimplicity gives.it over the reft. 
The French has but few compound words; wherein it differs 
widely from the Greek, High Dutch, and Englith. This the 
French authors own a great difadvantage in their language ; the 
Greek and Dutch deriving a great part of their force and energy 
from the compofition of words; and frequently exprefling that 
in one founding word, which the French cannot expre(s but by 
a periphrafis. The dimunitives in the French are as few as the 
compounds; the greateft part of thofe remaining in ufe having 
loft their diminutive fignification. But what diftinguithes the 
French moft, is its juftnefs purity, accuracy, and flexibility. 
French is the moft wniverfal and extenfive language in Europe. 
The policy of {tates and courts has rendered it neceflary for the 
minifters of princes, and their officers, é’c. And the tafte of 
arts and fciences has had the fame effeét with regard to the 
learned. 
In Germany, and elfewhere, the princeffes and perfons of di- 
flinétion value tk elves on underftanding French : in fe- 
veral courts of Europe, French is almoft as much known as the 
language of the country : though the court of Vienna is an ex- 
ception from this rule. French is there very little ufed: The 
emperor Leopold could not bear to hear it {poke in his court : 
the Latin and Italian are there culti 
tenlivenefs of the French la 
William the conqueror gave law 
guage ; and the antient cuftoms of mo 
Netherlands are wrote in the fame, 


ivated inftead of it. This ex- 
> is no modern advantage : 
gland in the French lan- 
ot the provinces of the 


Laltly, the French is the fame language every where ; not only 
in all the provinces of France, but in all the places where it is 
fpoke, out of France. 
‘Lhe feveral nations who fpeak Sclavonic, do not fo much fpeak 

he fame language. 1 


t as different dialeéts of the fame language. 
In feveral parts of Europe there are as many different languages, 
as there are ftates; and in Italy there are reckoned no fewer 
than ten or twelve diale&ts, fome of which differ as much from 
the common Italian as from the French, or Spanith. In Hol- 
land, the feamen of Rotterdam, and the banks of the Meufe, 
do not underftand thofe of Amftterdam, and the coatts of the 
Zuyder Zee. They who underftand Caftilian, will not under- 
ftand the language of Catalonia and Cerdana. ‘The High Dutch 
is not the fame in Sweden, as in Jutland: in the Low Countries, 
as at Lubeck. Bohemia, Hungary, Croatia, &c. are countries 
belonging to the emperor ; yet they havea language different from 
that {poke at Vienna. The king of Sweden, when he {peaks 
the language of his country, will not be under{tood by his fub- 
jets in Pomerania, Lapland, &c. And the like may be ob- 
ferved of the king of Denmark, with regard to his fubje&ts of 
Norway, and Iceland: whereas, at Quebec, the Louifiania, 
Martinico, St. Domingo, Pondicheri, &c. they fpeak the fame 
language as at Paris, and throughout the reft of France. 

For a critical acquaintance with what regards the French tongue, 
fee the Remarques of M, Vaugelas; and the Ob/ervations M. 
Corneille has made on thofe remarks: the Remarques of Fa. 
Bouhours; and the Doubts of a Bas-Breton Gentleman, by the 
fame father : the Conver fations of Arifte and Eugene: the Ob- 
Jervations of M. Menage, and his Etymologies ; with thofe of 
M. Huet: Fa. Buffier’s French grammar ; and that of the Abbe 
Regnier. Add, the two difcourfes of the Abbe de Dangeau ; 
one on the vowels, and the other on the confonants, and many 
Jater works. 
Frencu Lread, a fort of bread valued for its lightnef and de- 
licacy. 

It is prepared by taking half a bufhel of fine flower to ten 
eggs, and a pound and half of frefh butter ; and into that put- 
ing as much yeft with a manchet.—Then, tempering the 
whole mafs with new milk pretty hot, let it remain halt an hour 
to rife. Which done, make it into loaves or rolls, and wath it 
over with an egg, beaten with milk. The oven is not to be 
too hot. See BAKING. 


Frencu Charaéier) 
Frencu Coins, 
Frencu Companies, 
Frencu Crown, 
Frencu Man, 
Frencu Afkea/ures, 


CHARACTER, 

SOINS. 

ComPaANy. 

Crown. 

FRANCIGENA and ENGLIcERy. 
Measures. 


Frencu Money, Money. 
Frencu Order, Sec\ ORDER. 
Freneu Padfaddle, SADDLE, 
FRENCH Pox, Pox. 
Freneu Silfs, SILKS. 
Frencw Weights. WeicuTs, 
Frenca Wines, du- Trea 

ty on, 
FRENK, FRANK. 


FRENUM, 


FRE 


FRENUM, or Franom, fec Franum. 

FRENZY, and Frenetic, fee Purenzy; atid Pare- 
NETIC. 

FRESCO, akind of painting performed on frefh plaifter, or 
on a wall laid with mortar not yet dry; and with water co- 
lours. 

This fort of painting has a great advantage; by its incorporat- 
ing with the mortar, and drying along with ir, it is rendered ex- 
tremely durable: and never fails or falls, but along with it. 
The Italians, from whom we borrow the term, call it Frees: 
Vitruvius, lib. vii. c. 4. calls it Udo Teétorio. 2 
Painting im Frefco is very antient; having been praétifed in the 
earlieft ages of Greece and Rome. —It is chiefly performed on 
walls and vaults newly plaiftered with lime and fand: but the 
plaifter is only to be laid, in proportion as the peinting goeson ; 
no more being to be done at once, than the painter can difpatch 
in a day, while it dries. Z 

Before he begins to paint, a cartoon or defign is ufually made 
on paper, to be calked, and transferred to the wall, about half 
an hour after the plaifter is applied. 

The antients painted on ftucco ; and we may remark in Vitru 
vius, what infinite care they took in making the incruftation 
or plaiftering of their buildings to render them beautiful and 
lafting: though the modern painters find a pliifter made of 
lime and fand preferable thereto ; both as it does not dry fo 
haftily ; and as being a little brownifh, ic is fitter to lay co- 
lours on, than a ground fo white as ftucco, 

In this kind of painting, all the compound and artificial colours, 
and almoft all the minerals are fet afide ; and fcarce any thing 
is ufed but earths; which are capable of preferving their col ur, 
defending it from the burning of the lime, and refifting its falc, 
which Vitruvius calls its bitternefs 

For the work to come out in 2il its beauty; the colours muft 
be laid on quick, while the plaifter is yet moift : no Id they 
ever be retouched, dry, with colours mixed up white 
of an egg, or fize, or gum, as (ome workmen do ; by reafon 
fuch colours grow blackith: nor do any preferve themfelves, 
bur only fuch as were laid on haftily at firft. 

The colours ufed, are white made of lime flacked long before, 
and white marble duft; oker, both red, and yellow; verditer ; 
lapis lazuli; fmalt 5 black chalk, &c. All which are are on- 
ly ground, and worked up wich water; and moft of them grow 
brighter and brighter, as the Fre/co dries. 

FRESH Fine, is that which was levied within a 
Weftm, 2. c. 45. See Frng. 

Fresn Force, Frifea Fortia, in law, denotes a force done with- 

in forry days. 
Ifa man be diffeifed of lands or tenements, within any city 
or borough ; or deforced from them after the death of his an- 
ceftors, to whom he is heir ; or after the death of his tenant for 
life, or in tail ; he may, within forty days after his title accrued, 
have his remedy by an affize, or bill of Fre Force. 

Frese Shot, in the (ea phrafe, fignifies the falling down of any 
great river, into the fea; by means whereof the fea hath Srepb 
water a gooc way from the mouth of the river. — As this is 
more or lefs, they call it a great, or mall Srefe Shot. 

Frest Spell, in the fea language, a frefh gang, to relieve the row- 
ers in the longboar, 

FReEsH Suite, recens infecutio, is fuch a prefent and ative pro- 
fecution of an offender, where a robbery is committed, as 
never ceafes, from the time of the offence committed, or 
difcovered, till he be apprehended. 

The benefit of fuch purluit of a felon, is, that the party purfu- 
ing fhall have his goods reftored to him; whereas otherwife 
they are the king’s. 

Frefh Suit is either within the view, or without. Manwood 
fays, that upon fre Suit within the view, trefpaffers in the 
foreft may be attached by the officers purfuing them, though 
without the limits of the foreft.— Frefh Suit may continue 
for feven years, 


FresH Water, is that not tinéured or impregnated with falr, or 
faline particles, enough to be difcoverable by the fente. 
Such generally is that of fprings, rains, wells, lakes, &c. 
Dr. Lifter is of opinion, that the natural and original ftate of 
water is to be falt: the Fre/bne/s he fuppofes to be accidental, 
and to be owing to the vapours of plants, and the breath of 
animals therein; and to the exhalations raifed by the fun. 
Others will have all water originally Fre; and take its faltnefs 
to be accidental: to account for which a great number of hypo- 
thefes have been framed. 
The faltnefS of water is a foreign, and in mott cafes a hurtful 
quality. It renders it not only naufeous to the tafte, bur 
greatly prejudicial to the body: and it is generally agreed, that 
thofe waters, cateris paribus, are beft, nor only for drinking, 
but alfo for ceconomical utes, as wafhing, boiling, and brewing, 
which are the freeft from faltneis. 
Hence, various methods have been contrived for examining 
the Fre/bnefs of waters ; and of dulcifying or making fale water 
ref. 
ifs Boyle gives us a method of examining the Fre/bne/i of 


year paft- 


| 


FRETTY, or FRETTE, 


FRE 

water, by means of a precipitate, which cafts down any falifié 
particles before floating therein. 
Inro one thoufand grains of diftilled water he puts one grairg 
of falt ; and into the folution lets fall a few drops of a ftrong 
well filtrated {olution of well refined filver, diffolyed in clear 
aqua fortis; upon which there immediately appears a whitith 
cloud, which, though but flowly, defcends to the bottom, 
and there fettles in a whice precipitate, in which is the faline 
matter of the fluid 
This method, if ir were required, would examine water to a 
greater nicety, than thar here {pecified. Ir has difcovered falt 
in water, where there was but one grain of falc in two thou- 
fand, nay in three thouland times the weight of water, 
The experiment was tried before the Royal Society, in 1692, 
by Sir Hans Sloan ; where it was likewife found that a drop ot 
two, even of fpirit of falt, mixed with common water, would 
be difcovered by the fame method. 
Dr. Hook, in the fame year, read a lecture before the Royal 
Society, on a method of his own, for difcovering the {mallet 
quanzity of file contained in water, on a principle of hydroftatics. 
The operation was performed by means of a large poife of glafs; 
of the th ipe of a bolt head; the ball thereof wes three inches 
in diamerer, and the neck =2 ofan inch. This being {6 poif- 
ed, with red lead pur in it, as to moke it very little heavier than 
Srefs water ; and then {ufpended by the {mall ftem, which was 
graduated, to the end of a nice beam of a balance; and the 
degree or divifion of the neck, contiguous to the furface of the 
water, noted: upon in ufing a quantity of falt, only equal to 
the two thoufandch part of the weight of the water, the neck of 
the poife funk near half an inch lower in the water. 

The dulcifying, or meking of falc water fre, is a fecret, that 
as been long fought with great attention, —. Dr. Lifter takes 
the mott eafy, fafe, and natural way of procuring fre/h water 
from the fea, to be by putting fee plants, as alga marina, or 
common fea weed into 4 quantity of the water, in a glals bodys 
with a head, beak, and receiver: from which a repo, fweer, and 
potable liquor will continualiy diftil. 

Mont. Huron has alfo at length declared his fecret of making 
fea warer frefh.— Te confifts, firft, ina precipitation, made with 
oil of tartar, which he can prepare at a fmall expence. Next 
he diftils the fea water, with a furnace contrived to take up lit 
tle room, and which, with a very little fire, will diftil twen- 
ty-four French quarts of water in a day. For the cooling 
thereof, inftead of making the worm pats through a veffel 
full of water, he makes it pafs through a hole made on pur- 
pofe out of the fhip and enter it again at another ; fo that the 
fea water does the office of a refrigeratory. To the two pre- 
ceding operations he joins filtration, which is performed bya 
peculiar kind of earth, mixed and ftirred with the diftilled 
water; and at length fuffered to fettle. This filtration, he fays, 
finally leaves it perfectly falubrious. Phil. Tranf. N° 67. 
FRET, or FRETT, in architecture, a kind of knot, or orna- 

ment, confifting of two lifts, or fillets varioufly interlaced, or 
woven ; and running ar parallel diftances, equal to their breadth. 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 55. 
A neceffiry condition of thefe Frets is, that every return, 
and inrerfe@tion be at right engles. This is fo indifpenfable, 
that they have no beauty without it; but become perfectly 
gothic. 
Sometimes the Fret confifts but of a fingle fillet; which, if 
well managed, may be made to fill its {pace exceedingly 
well. 
The antients made great ufe of thele Frets : the places they 
were chiefly applied on, were even, flat members, or parts 
of building; as the faces of the corona, and eves of cor- 
pd under the roofs, foffits, &c, on the plinths of bafes, 
oe 

The appellation was occafioned hence, that the French word 

Frette \icerally fignified the timber. work of a roof, which 
confifts chiefly, of beams, rafters, &c, laid a-crofs each other, 
and as it were, fretted, 

Frer*, or Fretre, in heraldry, is a bearing confifting of 
fix bars, croffed, and interlaced, fret-wife : as, in Tab. He- 
rald. fig. 39. 


* Guillim derives the word from the French rets, net: but the 
reader will eafily furnith himfelf a with better etymology from 
the word Fre, in archite€ture, 


He bears diamond a Fret topaz; the coat armor formerly of 
the lord Maltrevers, and now quartered by the duke of Norfolk. 
When it confifts of more than fix pieces, thenumber muft be fpe- 
cified, 

Some call this the rue Lovers Knot, others, FHlarrington’s 
Knot, becaule it is their arms, and Nodo 2 the motto, 
Gibbon is for calling it Heraldorum nedus amatorius, 

in heraldry, is where there are divers 


bars laid a-crofs each other, 

Fretty is of fix, eight, or more pieces. Azure, 

eighe pieces, or: the coat of the lord Willoughby. 

Columbiere oblerves, that Pretty abfolutely ufed, without any 

addition, is fuppofed to be of fix pieces; that is, fo many 
1 bars 


Fretty of 


FRI 


FRI 


i refo ICTION, in mechanicks, denotes the refiltance a moving Bos 
bars or pieces croffing each other: which, therefore, need, Fr N, in ha P 2 6 


not be expreffed; but if there be more, as much mutt be 
mentioned. And yet Guillim has azure, Fretty of BS ar- 
gent: the coat of the antient lords Elthingham of cia 4 

FRET-WORK, an enrichment of Frets; or 2 place adorne 
with fomething in manner thereof. See FRET. ihe 
Fret-work is {ometimes ufed among, us, to fill up, and cet 
flar, empty fpaces; but it is principally practifed in roofs, 
which are fretted over with plaifter work. pee Bey 
The Italians alfo apply it to the mantlings of eee ie 
great figures: a cheap piece of magnificence, and as dural 
almoft within doors, 2s harder matters in the weather. : 

FRIABLE, is applied to bodies, to denote pe ten er ie 
brittle; eafily crumbled, or reduced to powder ets a4 
fingers : their force of cohefion being {uch as eafily expo! 
them to fuch folution. Such are pumice, and all calcine 
ftones, burnt alum, &c. . ee a 
Friability is fappofed to arife hence, that the bo ty aa gl 8 
wholly of dry parts, irregularly combined, and which matin’ 
dily feparated, as having nothing unctuous, or glutinous to bin 

‘] ether. 

FRIAR? a Frier, by the Latins called Frater, the Ita- 
lians Fray and the French Frere, that is, Brother, is a term 
common to the monks of all orders; founded on this, thar 
there is a kind of fraternity, or brotherhood prefumed be- 
tween the feveral religious perfons of the fame conyent, or 
monattery. u see 
The kinds of Friars are very numerous, Auguftin Friars 5 
Dominican, or Black, or Preaching Friars; Francifcan, or 
Grey, or Minor, or Begging Friars; and Carmelites, or 
White Friars, 4 + 

Friar, in a more peculiar fenfe, is reftrained to fuch monks, as 
are not priefts; for thofe in orders are ufually dignified with 
the appellation of Father. See FATHER. 

FRIARs, or Frrers Obfervant, Fratres Obfervanies, were a 
branch of the Francifcans, thus called, becaufe not com- 
bined together in any cloifter, convent or corporation, as the 
conventuals are; but only agreed among themlelves to ob/erve 
the rules of their order, and thet more ftrictly then the con- 
ventuals did; from whom they feparated themfelves out of 
a fingularity of zeal; living in certain places of their own 
chufing 

Friary of the holy Trinity, fee the article TRiNiry. 

FRIBURGH *, FripsurcH, or FRITHEBORG, Ors 
our Anglo-Saxon anceftors; denoted the fame as Frankpledge 
did after the time of the conqueft. 


* Praterea oft quedam fumma © maxima fecuritas, per quam 
omnes flatu firmiffimo fuftinentur, viz, ut riufquifque flabiliat fi 
Jub fidejuffionis fecuritate, quam Angli vocant Freoborghes : 

Eboracenfes dicunt eandem Tienmannatale, quod 

fonant latine decem hominum numerum. LL, Edv. I, ap. 

Lamb. 


Eyery man in this kingdom was antiently affociated in fome 
decennary, or company of ten families, who were pledged or 
bound for each other, to keep the peace, and obferve the 
Jaw. See TirHinc.—If any offence was done by one, the 
other nine were to anfwer it: that is, if the criminal fled 
from juftice, they had thirty days allowed to apprehend him : 
if he was not taken in that time, he who was the Friburgh, 
i. e, the principal pledge of the ten, fhould take two of his 
own number, and the chief pledges of three neighbourin 
Friburghs, with two others out of each of the faid Friburghs ; 
who were to purge themfelves and their Friburgh of the for- 
feiture and flight of the criminal. If they could not do this, 
the principal pledge, with the other eight, were ro make {a- 
tisfaction. 
Great men were not combined in any ordinary decenna, or 
dozein ; as being deemed a fufficient affurance for themfelves 
and their menial fervants. 

FRICASSEE *, a dith, or mefs, haftily dreffed in a frying- 
pan, and feafoned with butter, oil, or the like. 


* The word is French, formed of the Latin Frixatura, frying. 
Others will have Fricafée formed in imitation of the noife made 
by butter, or other fat, when melted in the pan, 

We fay, a Fricaffee of pullets, of rabbets, of tench, of tripe, 
of frogs, of eggs, of peas, &e. 
FRICTION, the aé& of tubbing, or grating the furface of 
one body againft that of another, called alfo Attrition. 
The phenomena arifing upon the Fridion of divers bodies 
under different circumftances, are very numerous, and con- 
fiderable. 
Mr. Hawkfbee gives us a number of experiments of this kind: 
particularly of the attrition, or Friétion of glafs, under various 
circumftances ; the refulc of which Was, that it yielded light, 
and became electrical. % 
All bodies by Fridtion are brought to conceive heat; many 
of them to emit light; particularly a cat’s back, fugar, beat 
en fulphur, mercury, fea water, gold, copper, &c. But a 
boveall, diamonds, which when brifkly rubbed againit glafi. 
gold, or the like, yield a light, equal to that of a liye coal, 
when blowed by the bellows. 


dy meets withal from the furface whereon it moves, 
Friétion, arifes from the roughnefs or afperity of the furface 
of the body moved on, and that of the body moving, For 
fuch furfaces confifting alternately of eminences, and cavities ; 
either the eminences of the one mutt be raifed over thofe of 
the other ; or they muft be both broke and wore off: but 
neither can happen without motion ; nor can motion be pro- 
duced without a force impreffed Hence, the force applied 
to move the body, is either wholly, or partly {pent on this 
effect ; and conf-quently there arifes a refiftance, or Friéfion : 
which will be greater, ceteris paribus, as the eminences are 
the greater, and the fubftance the harder, And as the body, 
by continual r#é?éon, grows more and more polite, the Fric. 
tion diminithes. 
Hence it follows that the furfaces of the parts of machines that 
touch each othet, fhould be as {mooth and polithed as poffible, 
But, as no body can be fo much polifhed, as quite to take 
away all inequality ; witnefs thofe numerous ridges difcovered 
by the microfcope on the {mootheft furfaces: hence arifes the 
neceflity of anointing the parts that touch, wich oil, or fome 
other fatty matter. 

Laws of Friction. 1° As the weight of a body moving on 
another, is increafed, fo is the Fricion. 
This we fee experimentally in a balance; which when only 


charged with a {mall weight, eafily turns; but with a greater, 
a greater force is required. 


Hence, if the line of direction of a moving body be oblique 
to the furface moved on; the Frifion is the greater ; this 
having the fame effect as an increale of weight. 

And hence, again, as a perpendicular ftroke, or impreffion is 
to an oblique one ; as the whole fine, to the fine of the angle 
of incidence ; and the fine of a greater angle is greater, and 
that of a leffer lefs, the Friéion is the greater, as the line of 
dire&tion approaches nearer to a perpendicular, 

This is eafily obfervable, and efpecially in the teeth of wheels, 
which are frequently broke on this very account., The Fric- 
tion, therefore, is taken away, if the line of direction of the 
moving body be parallel to the furface. 

2° The Fridtion is lets in a body that rolls, than it would be 
were the fame body to flide, as is eafily demonftrated. 

For fuppofe a dented ruler, AB, Zab. Mechanicks, fig. 38. 
and fuppofe a wheel D E to move along it, with its teeth per- 
pendicular to the circumference; if now the body were to flides 
the tooth F, when it touched the tuler, would defcribe a right 
line on the furface thereof: and, as the tooth of the ruler, Hy 
refifts the fame; it could not proceed without removing, or 
breaking either the tooth H, or that F. And the {ame will 
hold in the fliding of any rough furface upon another; where 
all the Frigtion will take place, that can any way arife from 
the roughnefs of the furface. But if the wheel ED roll along 
the ruler, then the tooth H will no longer refilt its motion, 
only as it is to be hoifted out of the cavity F over the eminence 
of the tooth H: and the fame holds in the 
tough body over the furface of another. 
Hence, in machines, left the Friéion fhould employ a great 
part of the power; care is to be taken, that no part of the ma= 
chine flide along another, if it can be avoided : but rather that 
they roll, or turn upon each other. 
be proper to lay the axes of cylinders 
in a groove, or concave matrix; bi 


rubbing of any 


With this view ir may 
) NOt, as is ufually done, 
ut between little wheels, 


ABCD, fig. 39. moveable on their refpective axes, This 
was long ago recommended by P. Cafatus ; and experience 


confirms, that we fave a deal of power by ir. Hence alfo ir is 
that a pulley moveable on its axis refifts lef than if it were 
fixed. And the fame may be obferyed of the wheels of coaches, 
and other carriages, 
From thefe principles, with a little further help from the higher 
geometry, Olaus Roemer determined the figure of the teeth of 
wheels, thac fhould make the leaft reliftance poffible; and 
which fhould be epicvclodial. And the fame was afterwards 
emonttrated by De la Hire though, which is much to be la- 
mented, the thing is not yet taken into practice. 
Hence, in fawing-mills, the fides of the wooden rectangle the 
faws are fitted into, fhould be furnifhed with rotulz, or little 
wheels; which would greatly leflen the FriZion; and the like 
in other cafes, 
Calculation of the quantity ofFRicTIoN. The Fridfion is a point 
of the utmoft importance in machines; and by all means to 
be confidered,. in calculating the force thereof : yet it is gene- 
rally overlooked in fuch calculations: but this is princip ally, by 
reafon its precife value isnot known. : : 
Tt is not yet reduced to certain, and infallible r 
mon method is, barely to compute the advan 
moving power has from the machine 
its diftance from a fixed point; or of the dire&tion in which 
it acts. And in all the demonftrations it is fuppofed that 
the furfaces of bodies are perfectly fmeoth and polifhed. In- 
deed the engineers expeét, that in the p cé they fhould lofe 
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part of the advantage of their force, by th 
how much, it is fuppofed, nothing but the 
mine. M. Amontons, indeed 


FRI 
by experiment, a foundation for a precife calculation of the 
quantity of Fridfion; and M. Parent has confirmed it from rea- 
foning, and geometry : but their theory, however warranted, 
is not generally and fully received. 

M. Amontons’ Principle is; that the FriGion of two bodies de- 
pends on the weight, or force wherewith they bear on each other 5 
and only encreafes as the bodies are more ftrongly prefled, or 
applied againft each other ; or are charged with a greater weight: 
and that it is a vulgar error, that the quantity of Friction has any 
dependance on the bignefs of the furfaces rubbed againtt each 
other: or that the FriTion increafes as the furfaces do. 

Upon the firft propofal of thi paradox, M. de la Hire had re- 
courfe to experiments, which fucceeded much in favour of the 
new fyftem. He laid feveral pieces of rough wood, on a rough 
table : their fizes were unequal; but he laid weights on them, 
fo as to render them all equally heavy. And he found, that 
the fame precife force, or weight, applied to them by a little 
pulley, was required to put each in motion, notwithftanding all 
the inequality of the furfaces. The experiment fucceeded in 
the fame manner in pieces of marble, laid on a marble table. 
Upon this M. de la Hire betook himfelf to the rationale of the 
thing; and has given us a phyfical folution of the effect: and 
M. Amontons has fettled a calculus of the value of Fridtion, and 
the lofs tuftained thereby in machines, on the footing of the new 
principle. 
In wood, iron, lead, and brafs, which are the principal ma- 
terials ufed in machines, he finds the refiftance caufed by Fric 
tion, to be nearly the fame, when thofe materials are anointed 
with oil, or other fatty matter : and this refiftance, independ- 
ent of the quantity of furface, he makes to be nearly equal to 
a third part of the force wherewith the bodies are prefled againft 
each other, 
Belide the preffion, the magnitude whereof determines that of 
the Friétion; there is another circumftance to be confidered, 
viz. the velocity. The Friéion is the greater, and the more 
difficult to furmount, as the parts are rubbed againit each other 
with the greater fwiftnefs: fo that this velocity muft be com- 
pared with that of the power neceflary to move the machine, 
and overcome the Friéfion. If the velocity of the power be 
double that of the parts rubbed; it acquires, by that means, an 
advantage that makes it double ; or, which amounts to the 
fame, it diminifhes the contrary force of Fridfion by one half; 
and reduces it to a fixth part of the weight or preffion, But 
this velocity M Amontons only confiders as a circumftanee that 
augments or diminifhes the effe of the preffion, 7. e. the dif- 
ficulty of the motion: fo that the Frigfion {till follows the pro- 
portion of the weight. Only, we are hereby directed to dif- 
pofe the parts of machines that rub againft each other, in fuch 
manner as that they may have the leaft velocity poffible : and 
thus the diameter of the axis of a wheel fhould be as {mall as 
poflible with regard to that of the wheel ; in that the lefler the 
axis, the flower will be the motion of the furfaces rubbing againft 
each other: fince the velocity of a circular motion always goes 
diminifhing from the circumference to the centre. And for 
the fame reafon the teeth of dented wheels fhould be as {mall 
and thin as poflible: for a tooth catching on a notch, &c. rubs 
one of its fides againft a furface eqnal to its own ; and is to dif- 
engage itfelf in a certain time by pafling over a fpace equal to 
the furface; confequently, the leffer the furface, the lefs {pace it 
has to move; the {mallnefs of the furface diminifhing the refift- 
ance of the Friétion ; not as it is a lefS furface that rubs, but as 
there is a lefs {pace to move. 

But notwithftanding all the confirmations and i 
theory of Friétion; the public, or even the aca 
it was propofed, could not be brought fully to acquiefce in it, 
Tt is granted, that the preffion has a great effect ; and is, in 
many cafes, the only thing to be confidered in Fridticns - but 
it will be hard to perfuade us abfolutely to exclude the confider- 
ation of the furface. In effect, the contrary feems capable of a 
metaphyfical demonftration. 

Tf two bodies, with plain furfaces, fuppofed infinitely hard 
polifhed, be moved along each other; the H-iétion will be 
or infinitely fmall: but if, in lieu of fach fuppofition, which 
has no place in nature, we fuppofe two bodies with rough, un- 
even furfaces ; the difficulty of moving one of them on the other, 
muft either arife from this, that the frit is to be raifed, in or- 
der to difengage the parts catched or locked in the fecon¢ 
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that the parts muft be broken and worn off; or both. In the 
firft cafe, the difficulty of raifing one of the bodies, makes that 


of the motion; and of confequence the Friéfion arifes w 
from the weight, or preffion ; and the furfa 
do in it. 

Tn the fecond cafe, the magnitude of the furface would be all; 
were it poffible this fecond cafe could be abfolutely abftracted 
from the firft ; 7. ¢. could the parts of one body be rubbed and 
worn againft thofe of the other, without Taifing one of them ; 
it being vifible that a greater number of parts to be broken 
would make a greater refiftance, than a lefs, But as in practice 
we never rub, or grind, without raifing the body ; the refift- 


ance arifing from’ the greatnefs of the furface in the fecond cafe, 
Vor. 1 


holly 
ce has nothing to 


is always combined with that from the preffion: whereas in the 
former cafe, that arifing from the preffion may be alone, and 
uncompounded. 

Add, that what is wore off a body, is ordinarily very little ; 
with regard to the great number of times the Body muft have 
been raifed during the Friéion, and all the little heights added 
together, which the body muft have been raifed to. 

Hence, as the refiftance from preffion may be fingle ; and as 
the fame always accompanies that arifing from the magnitude 
of the furfaces ; and is ufua ly much the more confiderable of 
the two, when it does accompany it: for thefe reafons, in moft 
of the experiments that are made, it is the only one perceived, 
and the only one that needs to be confidered. 

But then, as it is poffible, in certain cafes, for the preffion to 
be very flender ; and the number of parts to be rubbed very great: 
it muft be owned, there’are cafes wherein the /idtion follows 
very fenfibly the proportion of the furfaces, 

For the FR1ctT10n of the parts of fluids; fee RustsTANCE, and 
RETARDATION of Fluids. 

Fricivion, in medicine, and chirurgery, denotes the act of rub- 
bing a difeafed part with oils, unguents, or’ other matters, in 
order to eafe, relieve, and-cure it, 

Friéions are much ufed of late in venereal cafes, They pre- 
fer the applying of mercury externally, by way of Friction, to 
that of giving it internally, to raife a falivation, 

There are alfo Fridions with the flefh-brufh; a linen cloth, or 
the hand only: for the effeét of which laft, fee STROAKING. 
Friétions of any kind, are a fort of exercife, which contributes 
greatly to health; as they excite and ftir up the natural warmth, 
divert defluxions, promote perfpiration, open the pores of the 
fkin, and carry off ftagnant humours. 

The fleth-brufh, Dr. Cheyne obferves, is an exercife extreme- 
ly ufeful for promoting a full and free perfpiration and circula~ 
tion. Every body knows the effect of currying horfes; that it 
makes them fleck, gay, lively, and a@tive; fo as even to be 
judged equivalent to half the feeding 

This it can no otherwife effe&t, but by affiting nature to throw 
off the recrements of the juices, which ftop the free circulation 5 
and by conftant Friéfion, irritation, and {timulation, to call 
the blood and fpirits to the parts moft diftant from the feat of 
heat, and motion, and fo plump up the fuperficial mufcles. 
And the fame effects it would have in other creatures, and man 
himflf, if managed in the fame manner, and with the fame 
care and regularity. 

Perfons, therefore, of weak nerves, and fedentary lives would 
do well to fupply the want of other exercife, with {pending 
half an hour, morning and night, in currying and rubbing their 
whole body, efpecially their limbs, with a Aefh-brufh. : 

Friction, or rather Frixion, in chemiftry, is the fame with 
what in cookery we call Frying, viz. the co@tion of certain mat- 
ters in a pan, with the addition of fome un@uous thing, as oil, 
fat, & 
The Frixton of medicities is performed over a flow, moderate 
fire ; and that of foods overva quick one. 

FRIDSTOLL *, or Frirusrow, in our antient writers, 
fignifies a feat, chair, or place of peace, where criminals might 
find fafety, and proteétior 

* Tn the charter of immunities confirmed to the church of St. Pe. 
terin York, ann. 5 H. VII. it is explained by Cathedra quie- 
tudinis S pacis. — Quod fi aliquis wefano fpiritu ggitatus diabo- 
Tico auu quemguam capere prafumpferit in chathedra lapidea juxta 
altares quod Anglici vocant Fridjtol, i. e. cathedra quietudinis 
wel pacis; bujus tam flagitiof Sacrilegii emendatio fub nulla ju- 
dicio erat, fub nullo pecunia nimero claudchatur, fed apud Anglos 
Boteles, hoc eff, fine emenda, vocabatur. Monat. t. 3+ Ps 1354 

OF thefe there were many’ in England ; but the moft famous 
was at Beverly, which had this infcription, Hac fedes lapidea 
Freedftoll dicitur, i. e, Pacis Cathedra, ad quem reus fugienda 
perventens, omnimedam habet fecuritatem. Camden. 

FRIENDLESS Man, was the old Saxon name for him whom 
we call an Outlaw. 

The reafon is, becaufe he was, upon his exclufion from the 
king’s peace and proteétion, denied all help of friends after cer- 
tain days: Nam forisfecit amicos. 

FRIERS Alien, {ee the article ALIEN. 

FRIEZE, Frizz, or Freeze, in archite€ture, a member, 
or divifion of the entablature of columns, by the antients cal- 
led Zophoros. See Freeze. 

FRIGATOON, a Venetian veflel, commonly ufed in the 
Adriatic, built with a fquare ftern, and without any fore-mait, 
having only a main-maft, mizen-maft, and bow-fprit. 

FRIGiD, Frigipus, cold, is varioufly ufed. — A frigid ftyle, 
is a low, jejune manner of diction, wanting force, warmth of 
imagination, figures of fpeech, &c. 

Fricip Zone, or Frozen Zone, in geography. See Zong. 

FRIGIDITY, is alfo ufed in the fame fenfe with impotency, 
fee ImporENncE. 

FRIGORIFICG, in phyfics, fomething that occafions cold. 
Some philofophers, particularly Gaflendus, and other corpuf- 
culatians, denying cold to be a mere privation or abfence of 
heat, contend that there are aétual frigorific corpulcles, or 

4Aa particles 
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particles'as well as fiery ones: whence proceed cold and heat. 
But later philofophers allow of no other frigorific particles, be- 
fide thofe nitrous falts, which oat in the air in cold weather, 
and ocesfion freezing, 
FRIPPERY, a French term, fometimes ufed in our language ; 
properly importing the trade, or traffic of old, fecond-hand 
clothes, and goods. 
The word is alfo ufed for the place where fuch fort of com- 
merce is carried on, and even for the commodities themfelves. 
The company of Frippiers, or Fripperers, at Paris, are a regu- 
lar corporation, of an antient ftanding, and make a confider- 
able figure among the communautés of that city. 
FRISELAND Horfe, Cheval de Frisk, fee CHEvaL. 
FRIT, or Frirt, in the glats manufacture, is the matter or in- 
gredients whereof glafs is to be made; when they have been 
calcined, or baked in a furnace. 
A fale drawn from the afhes of the plant kali, or from fern, or 
other plants mixed with fand, or flints, and baked together, 
make an opake mafs, called by glafs. men Frit ; probably from the 
Tialian frittare, to try ; or by reafon the Frit, when melted, 
runs into Jumps like fritters, called by the Italians, Frited/i. 
Frit, by the antients, was called Hammonitrum, or Ammoni- 
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cloth, twifts and rolls them into little knobs, or burts’; 


: cert while, 
at the fame time, the drawer, which is continual! K 


y turning, 


draws away the ftuff from under the /rizer, and winds it over 

its own points. 

All that the workman has to do while the machine is going. 
t=) i) 


> is 
it 
€ points 


to ftretch the ftuff on the table, as faft as the drawer tak 
off; and from time to time, to take off the ftuff from th 
of the drawer. 

Ir has already: been obferved, that the frizing table is lined with 
{tuff of a fhort, ftiff, ftubby nap; the ufe whereof is to detain 
the cloth between the table, and /rizer, long enough for the 
grain to be formed ; that the drawer may not take it away too 
readily ; which muft otherwife be the café, inafmuch as it is not 
held by any thing at the other end. 

Ic were needlefs to. fay any thing particular of the manner of 
Jrizing ftuffs with the hand; it being the aim of the workmen 
to imitate as near as they can, with their wooden inftrument, 
the flow, equable, and circular motion of this machine. It 
needs only be added, that their frizer is but about two feet 
long, and one broad; and that ro form the nap more eatily. 
they moiften the {urface of the ftuff lightly wich water, mingled 
with whites of eggs, or honey, = 


trum, of appG, fand, and vitgov, nitre: under which name|FRONT *, the forehead; or that part of the face above the 


it isdefcribed by Pliny thus: Fine {and from the Volturnian fea, 

mixed with three times the quantity of nitre, and melted, makes 

a mafs called Ammonitrum , which being re-baked, makes pure 

glais. i/?. Nat. 1. xxxvi. c. 26. 

Frit, Neri obferves, is only the calx of the materials which 

make glais; which, though they might be melted, and glafs be 

made without thus calcining them, yet would it take up much 
more time. This calcining, or making of Frit, ferves to mix 
and incorporate the materials together, and to evaporate al 
faperfluous humidity. The Frit once made, is readily fufed 
and turned into glals. 
There are three kinds of Frits: the fir/t, ery/ffal Frit, or that 
for cry{tal metal, made with falt of pulverine and fand. 
The fecond, and ordinary Frit, is made of the bare afhes of pu!- 
verine, or barillia, without extracting the fale from them. This 
makes the ordinary white, or cryftal metal. 
The third, is Frit for green glaffes, made of common afhes, 
without any preparation. This laft Frit will require ten or 
twelve hours baking. 
The materials in each, are to be finely powdered, wafhed, 
fierced ; then equally mixed ; and frequently ftirred together in 
the melting pot. For the reft, fee Guass, and CrysTAu. 

FRITHBURGH, fee the article FripurGH. 

FRITHGILD, was antiently the fame with what we now call 
a Guild, or 2 Fraternity, or Company. See Gib. 

FRIXION, fee the article FRicrion. 

FRIZE, or Frie£z£, in architecture, a part of the entablature 
of columns,, more ulually wrote, and pronounced Freeze. See 
FREEZE. 

Frizs, or FREEZE, in.commerce, a kind of woollen cloth, ot 
ftuff for winter wear, being /rized or napt on one fide ; whence, 
in all probabiliry, it derives its name. 

OF Fri fome are croffed, others not croffed. The former 
are chiefly of Englith manufacture: the latter of Irifh. 

FRIZING of chth, a term in the woollen manutactory, ap- 
plied to the forming of the nap of a cloth, or ftuff into a num 
ber of little hard burrs, or prominences, covering almoft th« 
whole ground thereof. 

Some cloths are only frized on the back-fide; as black cloths: 
others on the right fide, as coloured and mixed cloths, rateens, 
bays, frizes, &c. 

Frizing may be performed two ways: one with the hand, 2. ¢, 
by means of two workmen, who conduct a kind of plank, that 
ferves as a frizing inftrument. 

The other way is bya mill, worked either by water, or a horle; 
or fometimes by men. This latter is efteemed the better way of 
frizing ; by reafon the motion being uniform, and regular, the 
little knobs of the frizing are formed more equably, and regu 
larly. 

The ftructure of this ufeful machine is as follows. 

The three principal parts are, the Frizer, or crifper; the frizing 


E. 


eyebrows. 


ig are svord is formed of the Latin Frons, and that from the 
reek 


yer, to think, perceive ; of Opa, mens, the mind, 
Martinius, to make out this etymology, obferves, 
that from the forehead of a perfon we perceive what he is. 
what he is capable of, and what he thinks of. Du Laurens 
chufes to derive it from férre, by reafon it bears the marks of 
what we have in our head. : 


Iche| FRONT is alfo ufed where feveral perfons, or things, are ranged 


fide by fide, and fhew their Front, or fore-parts. 

Thofe troops ranged in form of battel made a large Front : the 
three legions were here difpofed in two lines, as Cxlar ufed to 
do, when with a few forces he had occafion to extend his 
Front. The Front of the army confitted of fo many battalions 
and fo many {quadrons. é 
The milicary evolutions teach how to make a Front of any fide, 
7. e. howto prefent the face, and arms to the enemy, what fide 
hie es attack on. They attacked the enemy in Front, and 
in flank. 


and| FRonT, in archite€ture, denotes the principal face, or fide of a 


building : or that prefented to the chief aipeét, or view. 
The palace confifts of a large pile in Front, flanked with two 
Wings. 

FRonv, in perfpective, a projection, or reprefentation of the 
face or fore-part of an object, or of that part directly oppofice 
to the eye; called alfo, and more ufually, Orthography. See 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Line of the FRONT, fee the article Ling. 

Front Scale, fee the article ScaLE. 

FRONTAL, in archite€ture, a little fronton, or pe 
fometimes placed over a {mall door, or window. 

FRONTAL, Frontier, or Brow-band, is alfo ufed in {peaking 

of the Jewifh ceremonies. 
This #rontal confifts of four feveral pieces of vellum, on each 
whereof is wrote fome text of Scripture. They are all laid on 
a piece of a black calves leather, with thongs ro tie it by. The 
Jews apply the leather with the vellum on their foreheads, in 
the {ynagogue, and tie it round the head with the thongs. 

FRONTALE Os, in anatomy, fee Os Fron ris. 

FRONTALE, or FRowTaL, in medicine, an external form of re- 
medy applied on the forehead, and temples, with a bandage 5 
for the cure of the head-ach, megrim, vapours, defluxions on 
the eyes, &e. 

Frontals are compofed of rofes, elder flowers, betony, marjoram, 
lavender, camphire, &c. wrapped in a linen cloth, and applied 
over the forehead and temples. 

There are allo Frontals in manner of liniments, made of un- 
guentum populeum, and extract of opium ; or of paftes, pow- 
ders, feeds, &c. 

In Frontals applied to eafe the violence of the head-ach in the 
height of fevers, they frequently mix the kernels of cherries. 


ment, 


table; and the drawer, or beam.—The two firft are two equal FRONT ALES, in anatomy, two mulcles, one on each fide 


planks or boards, each about ten feet long, and fifteen incl 
broad ; differing only in this, that the frizing table is lined, or 
covered with a kind of coarfe woollen ftuff, of a rough, fturdy 
nap, and that the Prizer is incruftared with a kind of cement, 
compofed of glue, gum arabic, and yellow fand, with a little aqua 
vite, or urine. J he beam, or drawer, thus called by reaton 
it draws the ftuff from between the frizer and Frizing table, is 
a wooden roller, befet all over with little, fine, fhort points or 
ends of wire, like thofe of cards, ufed in carding of wool. 

The difpofition and ufe of the machine is thus: the table 
ftands immoveable, and bears, or fuftains, the cloth to be 
frized, which is laid with that fide uppermoft, on which the 
nap is to be raifed. Over the table is placed the frizer, at 
fuch diftance from it a$ to give room for the ftuff to be 
paffed between them: fo that the frizer, having a very flow 
femicircular motion, meeting the long hairs or nap of th 


the forehead; commonly fuppofed to fpring from the fkull, 
but now known ro arife from the occipital mu(cles ; or rather, 
it appears that the Frontales and occipitales are only one con- 
tinued digaftric mufcle, on each fide, moving the fcalp and 
fin of the forehead and eyebrows.—See Tad, Anat. (Myol.) 


The Frontales begin to be thus denominated after they have 
begun to pafs the coronal future, with fibres paffing obliquely 
to the eyebrows, where they terminate, and in the lower part 
of the skin of the forehead. 

They have each two appendages ; the fuperior, or external, is 
commonly fixed to the bone of the nolé 5 the lower is fixed to 
the os frontis, and is by Volcherus Coiter made a diftinét mul- 
cle, and called Corrtgator, from its ule in draw he eycbrows 
to each other, and wrinkling the forehead. 


FRONTATED, 


FRO 

FRONTATED, a term uled by botanifts, to exprefs that 
the petalum or leaf of a ower grows broader and broader ; 
and at laft, perhaps, terminates ina right line —In oppofition 
to cu/pidated, which expreffes thar the leaves terminate in a 

ont. 

FR ON TIER *, the border, confine; or extreme of a king 
dom; or province; which the enemies find in front, when 
they would enter the fame Thus we fay, a Frontier town 
Frontier province, Sc, Frontiers were antiently called AZarches 


5) 


* The word is derived from the French Fronticre, and ti 
Latin Frontaria, as being a kind of front oppofed to t 
Skinner derives Frontier from Front 
is the exterior, and moft advanced 
is that of the face ofa man. 


FRONTIS Os, in anatomy, the bone of the forch 
Tab. Anat, (Ofieol.) fig. 1. lit. a. 

Thé Os Frontis is a bone of the cranium, in form almoft round; 
it joins the bones of the fincipur and temples by the coronal fu- 
ture, and the bones of the upper jaw by the tranfverle future, 
and the os fphenoides, by the {phenoidal furure. 
Ic forms the upper part of the orbits, and has 

which are at the four angles of the two orbits. 
It has two holes above the orbits, through which paf 
artery, and fome twigs of the firft branch of the fift 
nerves. I: has alfo one in each orbit, a little above ¢ 
num; through which a twig of the ophthalmic bran 
fifth pair of nerves paffes to the nofe. 

It has two finus’s above the eyebrows, between its two tables ; 
they are lined with a thin membrane, in which there are {e. 
veral blood veffels and glands, which feparate a mucous fero- 
fity, which falls into noftrils. 

The infide of this bone has feveral inequalities, 
veflels of che dura mater. It has two larg 
the anterior lobes of the brain. 
a {mall blind hole, 
nalis is inferted. 

FRONTISPIECE *, in archite@ure, the 
cipal face of a fine building. 

* The word is formed of the L: 
hominis infpectio. 
The Frontifpiece of the Louvre is the fine 
in France, 
Hence alfo, by a figure, we fay the Frentifp 
meaning an ornament with an engraven. tit 
page. 

FRONTLET, fee the article FronrAts 

FRONTON, in architecture, an ornament, among us more 
ulually called Pediment, See Pepimenr. 

FROST, an exceflive cold ftate of the weather, whereby the 
motion and fluidity of liquors is fufpended ; or, it is that ftate 
of the air, &e. whereby fluids are converted into ice. 

Metals contract, or are fhortened in Froft. Monf. Auzour, 
found by experience, that an iron tube twelye foot long lott 
two lines of its length, upon being expofed to the air, in a 
Srofly night. But this we fuppofe wholly the effect of the 
cold. 

Fret does not contrac fluids, as wa 
the contrary, it fwells or dilates them 
bulk. 

Scheffer affures us 
earth two cubits, 


hat ofthe 
he enemy. 
3 inafmuch as the Frontier 
part of a ftate, as the front 


ead. 


See 


four apophyfes, 


the vein, 
h pair of 
he os pla- 
ch of the 


made by the 
€ dimples made’ by 
Above the crifta galli, ic bas 
into which the end of the finus longitudi- 


Portail, or prin- 
atin Frontifpicium, q. a. Frontis 
ft piece of archite@ure 


iece of a book, 
leon, the firit 


s formerly imagined: on 
by nearly a tenth of their 


» that in Sweden the Fro? Pierces into the 
or Swedifh ells; and turns what moifture is 
found therein, into a whitifh fubftance, like ice. He adds, 
the ftanding waters freeze to a greater depths; even to three 
ells, or more: but thofe that have a. current, lefs; and rapid 
Waters, and bubbling (prings, never freeze even there, 

Mr. Boyle gives us feveral experiments of veffels made of me 
tals, exceeding thick and ftrong , which being filled with water, 
clofe ftopped, and expofed to the cold, in which the Water, in 
freezing, coming to be expanded, and not finding either toom, 
or vent, burft the veflels, 

A {trong barrel of a gun, with water in it, clofe 
Srowen, was rent the .whole length : 
five inches deep, and tw 
lift’ up its lid, which 
pounds. 

Olearius affures us. 


ftopped and 
and a {mall bra{s veffel 
0 in diameter, filled with water, &c, 
Was preffed with a weight of fifty-fix 


2 


» that in the city of Mofcow he abferyed 
the eafth to be cleft by the Froft many. yards in Jength, and a 
foot broad. Sheffer mentions fudden cracks or rifts in the ice 
of the likes of Sweden, nine or ten foot deep, and many 
leagues long ; and adds, that the Tupture is made with a noife 
not lefs terrible than if many guns were difcharged together. 
By fuch means the fifhes are furnifhed with air ; fo that they 
are rarely found dead. 

In the great Froft of 1683, oaks, afhes, walnut- 
Bobart tells us, were miferabl 
might fee through them; and this frequently with terrible 
noiles, like the explofion of fire arms. ‘The clefis were not 
only in the bodies, but continued to the larger boughs, roots, 
Se. See an inquiry into the circumftances and caufes hereof, 
in the Philof, Tranfaét. N° 165. 

I 


trees, &c. Mr, 
y {plit, and cleft, fo that one 
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The natural hiftories of Fro/fs furnith very’ ext 
fects thereof. The trees are frequently fcorched 
as with the moft exceffive heat ; of which the: 
ftances in fo warm a climate as that of P 
zeray, Hifi. de France, An, 1570. 
The year 1708; was remarkable throughout the greateft 
Part of Europe for a fevere Froft. Mr. Derham faysy ic 
was the greateft. in degree, if noc the moft univerfal, in the 
memory of man. It extended throughout England, France, 
Germany, Denmark, Ttaly, €¢e. but it was fearce felt in 
Scotland or Ireland. All the orange trees, and olives in 
Italy, Provence, &c. and all the walnut trees throughout 
France, with an infinity of other’ trees, perifhed by this Fro/. 
They had a kind of gangrene grew on them; which Monf 
Gauteron tekes to have been the effect of a corrofive falt, cor- 
Tupting and deftroying their texture. He adds, there is fo 
much refemblance between the gangrene befalling plants 
through Fro/t, and that which the parts of animals are liable 
to, that they muft have fome analogous caufe. Corrofive hus 
mours burn the parts of animals; and the aerial nitre con- 
denfed, has the {ame effec on the parts of plants: Penetra- 
bile Frigus adurit. Memoires de l Academie Royale des Sciences, 
An. 1709, 
In Germany the freth water fith were every where killed ; 
and a vaft deftruétion befel the fimsller birds, The fpittle 
was no fooner out of a man’s mouth than it was froze. 
The Lufatian letters add, that Many cows were froze to 
death in their ftalls ; and many travellers on the road were 
fome quite froze to death, others loft their hands, feet, notes, 
and cars, 
G. Remus, the author of an 
ject, publifhed ar 
fico-mathematica hy 


raordinary ef- 
and burnt up 
Te are divers ina 
rovence. See Me- 
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academical exercife on this fub- 

Hall in Saxony, entitled, Confideratio Phy- 

ems proxime preterlapfe, gives inftances 

from the news-papers, ot two gentlemen and a fmith in Eng- 
iand; and above Xty men, and many cattle near Paris; and 
the like at Venice; and eighty French foldiers near Namur; 
all killed on the road with cold. Qn the coafts of Iraly many 
of the mariners aboard the Englifh men of war died’ of the 
cold ; and feveral loft part of their fingers and toes. 
In. England, the greateft fufferers in the animal kingdom, 
Mr. Derham obferves, were birds and infects ; particularly 
larks and robin-red-breafts: much the greateft part of which 
perithed. Bur the vegetables were far the greater fufferers, 
Few of the tender forts efcaped: Bays, Hollies, Rofemary, 
Cyprefs,  Alaterni, Phillyrea’s,  Arbuti, Lauruftines, and 
even Furze, with moft ot the frutefcent Herbs, as Laven- 
ders, Abrotonums, Rue, ‘Thyme, &c. Mr. Bobart informs 
us, were generally deftroyed. The fame wricer adds, thac 
the fap of the finer wall-iruit was fo congealed, and difor- 
dered, that it ftagnated in the limbs and branches, and pro- 
duced, diforders Jike to chilbains in humen bodies, which in 
many parts of trees would turn to mortifications: and that the 
very buds of the finer trees, both the leaf buds, and blof- 
fom buds, were quite killed and dried into farinaceous 
matter. 
In Switzerland, Scheuchzer relates, that not only the Walnut 
trees and Vines, but even the Beech, Larix, &e. were de- 
ftroy’d. And yet in {ome parts of thofe cantons, he adds 
never was a milder winter feafon known. 
Mr. Derham relates it as 2 common obfervation 
tables fuffered more in this winter from the fur 
Froft ; in chat the tun-fhine melting the fhow, 
ground, left them more expoled to th 
night. Andat a meeting of the Roy 
that the calamities which befel trees, arole not purely from their 
being frozen 5 but Principally from the winds fhaking and 
rocking them, when they were fo; which Tent and parted 
their fibres. PAilofoph. Tranfatt. N° 324. 

Hoar Frost, or White Frost, Pruina, is the dew frozen or 
congealed early in cold mornings 5 chiefly in autumn. : 
Hloar Froft, Mr. Regis obferves, confifts of an affemblage of 
little parcels of ice cryftals; which are of Various figures, 
according to the different difpofition of the vapours, when 
met and conden(ed by the cold, 

Dew, is in all appearance the matter of 
many of the Carrefians will have it formed of a cloud, and 
either congealed in the cloud, and fo let fall; or ready to be 
Congealed as foon as it arrives at the earth, 

FROTH, a white, light fubftance, formed on the furface. of 
fluids, by vehement agitation. 

Froth contifts wholly of lite {pherules, 
cordingly, may be defined an affembl 
bles. 

FROZEN, or Fricip Zone, {ee the article Zong. 

Frozen Ocean, fee the article Ocean. 

Frozen /Vaters, fee the article WarrRs. 

FRUGIVOROUS Birds, are fach as feed on fruits, either 
wholly or in part. 

The Frugivorcus, according to Mr. Willoughby, are a {pecies of 
terreftrial birds, fome of which have crooked bills and claws; 
yet are of gentler nature, and not Tepacious, Such are the 
parrot 
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parrot kind, which though fometimes carnivorous, yet feed like- 
wife on fruic. 

FRUIT, in its general fenfe, includes whatever the earth pro- 
duces, for the nourifhment and fupport of men, and other ant- 

as herbs, grain, pulfe, hay, corn, flax, and every thing, 

fed by the Latins under the name Fruges. 

The devotion and folemnity of rogation week, were inftituted 
to procure a blefling on the Frits of the earth. : 

In the civil law, they diftinguifh three kinds of Fruits. 4 

Natural Froxrs, which the earth produces fpontancoufly and with- 
out any culture ; as thofe of trees. 

Froirts of imdujiry, which, though natural, require fome culture 
to perfect them. — And 

Civil Fruits, which are only Fruits in the eye of law ; as rent, 
falaries, wages, &¥c. 

In the canon law, Fruits include every thing whereof the reve- 
nue of a benefice confifts ; as glebe-land, tythes, rents, offer- 
ings, mills, &c. 

Frurr, in natural hiftory, denotes the laft production of a tree, 
or plant; for the propagation, or multiplication of its kind in 
which fenfe Fruit includes all kinds of feeds, with their furniture, 
Se. 

Fruit, in botany, is properly that part of a plant wherein the 
feed is contained; called by the Latins Frudfus, and by the 
Greeks xaprros. 

Frurts ate fometimes dry, and fometimes foft, and flefhy. 

Frurr alfo implies an affemblage of feeds, in a head; asin a 
ranunculus, &¢. and in the general, all kinds of feeds or 
grains, whether naked, or inclofed in a coyer, capfula, or 
pod ; and whether bony, flefhy, fkinny, membranous, or the like. 
The Fruit is the produét, or refult of the flower ; or that 
for whofe production, nutrition, &c. the flower is intended. 
The ftruture and parts of different Fruits are fomewhat dif- 

‘ferent ; but in all the fpecies, the effential parts of the Fruit 
appear to be only continuations, or expanfions of thofe ob- 
ferved in the other parts of the tree. 

Dr Beal fuggefts fome very good reafons for a dire&t commu- 
nication between the remoteft parts of the tree and the Fruit; 
fo that the fa fibres or ftamina, which conftitute the 
root, trunk, and boughs are extended into the very fruit. 
Thus, cutting open an apple tranfverfely, it will be found to 
conlift of four parts, viz. 1° A fkin, or cortex, which is only 
a production of thé fkin, or outer bark of the tree. 2° A 
parenchyma, or pulp; which is an expanfion, and intumef- 
cence of the inner bark of the tree. 3° Fibres or ramifica- 
tions of the woody part of the tree, difperfed throughout the 
parenchyma. 
Of thefe laft, “authors generally reckon fifteen principal 
branches; ten whereof penetrate the parenchyma, and in- 
cline to the bafis of the flower; the other five afcend more 
perpendicularly from the pedicle, or ftalk, and meet with the 
former at the bafe of the flower: to thefe branches are faften- 
ed the capful, or coats of the kernels. 
‘Thele branches being at firft extended through the parenchyma 
to the flower, furnifh the neceffary matter for the vegetation 
thereof ; but, the Fruit increafing, it intercepts the aliment, and 
thus the flower is ftarved, and falls of. 
4° The core, which is the produce of the pith or medulla of 
the plant, indurated and ftrengthened by twigs of the . wood 
and fibres, inofculated therewith. It ferves to furnifh a cell, 
or lodge for the kernels; filtrates the juice of the parenchyma, 
and conveys it thus prepared to the kernel. 
In a pear we diftinguith five parts, viz. the fkin, parenchyma, 
ramification, ftone, and acetarium. 
The three firft parts are common to the apple. The ftone, 
obferved chiefly in choak pears, is a congeries of hard cor- 
pulcles, difperfed throughout the whole parenchyma, but in 
the greateft plenty, and clofeft together, about the centre or 
acetarium. It is formed of the harder or calculous parts of the 
nutritious juice of the parenchyma, extravafated in mafles. 
The acetarium, is a fubftance of a tart, acid tafte, of a glo- 
bular figure, inclofed in an affemblage of feveral of the ftony 
parts above-mentioned. 
In the plumb, cherry, &%c. there are four parts, viz. a coat, 
parenchyina, ramification, and ftone, or nucleus. ‘The {tone 
confifts of two very different parts; the inner, called the 
kernel, is foft, tender, and light; being derived from the 
pith or medulla of the tree by feminal branches, which pene- 
trate the bafe of the ftone: the external or harder part, called 
the fhell, is a concretion of the ftony, or calculous parts of the 
nutritious juice; like the ftone in pears, and like that, it con- 
tains a foft, parenchymous matter within it. 
The nut, analogous to which is the acorn, confifts of a fhell, 
cortex, and medulla. The fhell confifis of a coat and paren- 
ehyma, derived from the bark and wood of the tree. The 
cortex confifts of an inner, and outer part: the firft is a dupli- 
cature of t ner tunic of the fhell; the fecond is a mofly 
ived from the fame fource as the parenchyma of 
the fhell. But whether the medulla or pulp of the kernel arife 
from the pith of the tree, or the cortical part of the fruit, is not 
yet agreed. 
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Laftly, berries, as grapes, &¥c. befides the three general parts 
viz. coat, parenchyma, and ramification, contain grains of a 
ftony nature, which do the office of feeds. 
As to the ufe of Fruits, befide the pleafure and advantage they 
afford men, ec. they are of fervice in guarding, prefetving, 
and feeding the feed inclofed ; in filtrating the coarfer, more 
earthy and ftony parts of the nutritious juice of the plant, and 
retaining them to themfelves; and fending none to the feed but 
the pureft, moft elaborated and-{pirituous'parts for the fupport 
and growth of the tender delicate embryo, or plantule contained 
therein. 
So that the Fruit does the fame office to the feed that the leaves 
of the ower do to the Pruit. 

Fruit, in gardening, denotes the produétion of a Fruit-tree ; 
as the Apple, Pear, Plumb, Peach, Apricot, Cherry, Grape, 
Currant, Orange, Fig, Almond, &c. 

Fruits are diftinguithed by gardeners into Stone Fruit, and Ker- 
nel Fruit; Summer Fruit, and Winter Fruit; Wall Fruit, 
and Dwarf Fruit, &c. 

Monf. Quintinie obferves, that cold, heavy, moift lands produce 
the faireft and largeft Fruit; but the hotter, drier, and lighter, 
the more delicious and rich tafted. 

Fruits, with regard to commerce, are diftinguithed, into recent 
or frefo; and dry. 

Recent Fruits are thofe fold juft as they are gathered from the 
tree, without any further preparation. — As are moft of the 
productions of our gardens and orchards, fold by the fruit- 
erers, 

Dry Frutrs are thofe dried in the fun or by fire, with 
other ir ients, fometimes added to them, to make them 
keep ; imported chiefly from beyond fea, and fold by the 
grocers. 

Such are raifins, currants, figs, capers, olives, cloves, nut- 
megs, pepper, and other fpices: which fee under their refpec- 
tive articles. 

Under the denomination of dry Fruits are alfo frequently in- 
cluded apples, pears, almonds, filberds, é'c. 

Polpyrencous Fruits, fee the article PoLypyRENEOUS. 

Fruits current for coins, fee the article Corn. 

Firft Frusrs, fee the article First Pruit. 

Frurr-Trees are diftinguifhed like the Fruits they bear, into 
wall Fruit-trees, ftandard Fruit-trees, &c. 

With regard to Fruit-Trees, Monf. Quintinie obferves, 
3° That the cutting and trimming of young trees hinders 
them from quick bearing; though it contributes both to 
the beauty of the tree, and to the richnefs and flavour of 
the Fruit. « 
2° That fernel-fruit-trees come later to bear than /fone fruit- 
trees; the time required by the firft before they arrive at a 
fit age for bearing, being, one with another, about four or five 
years : but that when they do begin, they bear in greater plen- 
ty than ftone Fruit. 
3° That fone-fruits, figs and grapes, commonly bear confider- 
ably in three or four years; and bear full crops the fifth 
and fixth years: and hold it for many years, if well order- 
ed. 
4° That Fruits in the fame neighbourhood will ripen a fort- 
night fooner in fome grounds, than in others of a different 
temperature. 
5° That in the fame country, hot or cold fummers fet con- 
fiderably forwards, or put backwards the fame Fruit, 
6° That the Fruits of wall trees generally ripen before thofe on 
ftandards ; and thofe on ftandards before thofe on dwarfs, 
9° That the S/ruits of wall trees planted in the fouth and 
eaft quarters commonly ripen about the fame time ; only 
thofe in the fouth rather earlier than thofe in the eaft: thofe 
in the weft are later by eight or ten days, and thofe in the 
north by fifteen or twenty. 
For the planting, pruning, engrafting, &e. of Fruit-trees, 
fee PLANTING, TRANSPLANTING, Pruning, and En- 
GRAFTING. See alfo OrcHarD, Garpen, and Nur- 
SERY. 
Monf. de Reffons, in the Memaires de? Academie Royale des Sci- 
ences, An. 1716. gives us a method of grafting {tone Fruit- 
Trees, without lofing of time; fo that a tree which bore forry 
Fruit the preceding year, fhall bear the choiceft Frwit the year 
following a 
Tt frequently happens, that perfons are deceiyed in their Fruit 
trees; efpecially thofe bought of the nurfery men: and it is 
a melancholy thing, after having waited three years for Fruit, 
to find it naught at laft; and to be obliged to graft the tree 
again, and wait four years more, for the fecond hopes. In 
effect, in the common methods of grafting, they know nothing 
better than to cut off the head of a tree, and make it put forth 
new wood, to graft in: this neceflarily makes a long delay; 
which Monf. Reifons fhews how to abridge. 
Upon confidering the union of the fap in grafts, that author 
was led to think, that all the office the bark has in grafting, is 
to receive the fcutcheon; fo that if the bark be not quite 
hard, dry, and inflexible, and incapable of yielding without 
cracking 


FRU 


it fhould feem indifferent, whethe# one 


cracking, or burfting ; 
grafted on new wood, or old: the fap pafling equally into 


both. Which reafoning had the good fortune to be verified by 
a number of experiments made with that view, 

We are at liberty, then, to graft almoft at any ages and in any 
wood. Accordingly, a peach tree of a worfe kind or quality, 
may be grafted from. another of the beft, in autumn; in the 
height of its Fruit and fap, without cutting off any branches ; 
the graft foon cements to the tree by the union of the fapss with 


out fhooting at all: foo that cutting off the branches above|F RUSTUM, in 


the grafts the fpring following; the fame graft inferted the pre- 
he fame kind, the Frui# thenceforth produced will be much 
he larger and finer. But this is not the great point : for the 
ree thus engrafted will not bear till the third year ; and we 
want Fruit the firlt. 

In order to this, it is to be obferved, that there are three kinds 
of branches: wood-branches, growing immediately from the 


t 
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of the wood, half of the Fruit kind, being fuch as arifing from 
he largeft wood branches, preferve the ch fy but 
which, in two years time, will produce Frurt branches. Now, 
t is thefe intermediate kind of branches, that we are to chufe 
for fcutcheons or grafts. They are eafily known by being big- 
ger than the /wit branches, and Jefs than the wood branches : 
they have each of them, two, three, four, or even five leaves 
to each eye; and the eyes are farther diftant from each other 
t 


o. 


wood branches. It muft be added, that the eyes on fuch branch 
are three ; one intended for a wood branch, being fituate be- 
tween the two leaves, and advancing further than the other two, 
which are intended for Fruit, and are placed without-fide the 
leaves. 


Iris thefe lat that are the precife fubjects to be chofen for the 


grafting withal. Twelve of thefe f{cutcheons, more, or lefs 
according to the ftrength of the tree tobe grafted on, being duly 
applied ; we may depend ona crop of good Fruit, the very next 
year, on the fame tree which the laft year produced the wort. 

FRUITERY, a place for the laying up and keeping of Fruit. 
See Frurr, and GRanarys 
The Fruitery fhould be inacceflible to any thing of moifture, or 
even froft. 

FRUITFULNESS, the qu lity of bearing plenty of fruit ; 
called alfo Fertility, and Fecundity, See Fecunpiry. 

FRUMENTACEOUS Plants *, are thofe which produce 
geniculated or knotted ftalks, with reed-like leaves; and whofe 
feed growing in fpikes or jubz is ufeful to make pultage, or 
bread. 

* The word is formed from Frumentum, a general name compre- 
hending all forts of corn, or grain, for bread. Hence the Itali- 
ans, who follow the Latins, ufe Grano and Frumento, for the 
fame. 


Wheat, barley, rye, millet, &&c. are frumentaceous plants. 
Some authors ule frumentaceous in a narrower fenfe ; reftraining 
it to plants which bear a conformity to wheat; either in refpect 
of their fruits, leaves, ears, or the like. 
But this feems founded on a miftaken notion of Frumentum, 
as if it denoted only wheat ; which is rather the fenfe of the 
word, trificum. } 
FRUMENTARII, in antiquity, a kind of foldiers, or ar- 
chers, under the weftern empire. Saad 
St. Cyprian relates, in one of his letters, that fome of thefe 
Frumentarii were fent to take him. 
The firft time we read of Frumentarii, as officers, is in the time 
of the emperor Adrian. Spartan, in his life of that prince, af- 
fures us, that he made ufe of them to inform himfelf of what 
paffed. 
Before, the name Frumentarius was only given to the corn mer- 
chants, or meafurers of corn. 
Thefe Frumentarii did not make any particular corps, diftin@ 
from the other forces ; but there were a certain number of them 
in each legion ; as, among us, there are a certain number of 
grenadiersin each battalion. Accordingly, in antient infcriptions, 
we meet with Frumentarii of this or that legion. 
It is fuppofed they were originally a number of young perfons, 
difpofed by Auguitus throughout the provinces, particularly on 
all thegrand roads, to advertife the emperor with all expedition, 
of every thing that happened. 
In order to this, they had a kind of intendance of all the car- 
riages: and on this account came to be employed for the con- 
veyance of corn, Frumentum, to the armies: whence their ap- 
pellation. 
Afterwards, they were incorporated into the troops themfelves ; 
where they {till retained their antient name. 
Their principal office was the giving of intelligence; in which 
they agreed with thofe called Curia/i, with whom they were fre 
quently joined. 
FRUMENTY, popularly Furmery, akind of pottage, the 
bafis whereof is wheat, boiled up with milk, fugar, and fome- 
times {pice. 


Vou. 1 


ftem or ftock of the tree : Fruit branches: and branches half 


ceding autumn will thoot vigoroufly; and being on'a wood of }FRustTuM of a 


| 
| 


han thofe of the Fruit branches, but clofer than thofe of the} 
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FUEL, or Fewer, the pabulum of fire ; 


FUCUS is ufed for a paint, 


FUG 


Pliny tells us, that in his time they mixed chalk among it. .Ga= 
len defcribes it asa very nutricious food made of corn, 
boiled with water, wine, and oil. 

The Latins called it Alica, which Feftus derives ab 
being very nourifhing. But then it mutt be obferved 
it of any kind of corn. 

Ours being reftrained to wheat, we have 
tion accordingly, from Fyrumentum: — A 
wheat was an ingredient, 


or pulfe, 


alendo; as 
» they made 


given its denomin: 
n emulfion, whi 
would be a kind of Fyumenty. 
mathematics, a piece cut off, or feparated 


from a body, 
pyramid, or cone, is a part, or piece thereof, 
cut off, ufually, by a plane parallel to the bafe. 
All round, and fquare timber that goes tapering, 
ceived as the Frujlum of a cone, or pyramid 
quantity whereof, take the following theorem ; which in the 
main is Mr. Oughtred’s. Given, B (Tab. Suyvey. fig. 5. Ne 
2.) the fide of the greater bafe, the leffer bafe’s fide, A the 
height of the Fru/ium : though, below, we fuppofe B and 5 
to reprefent the areas of the two bafes, Whole height 


may be con- 
to find the 


a-+-A=H, 
; BA BA 
Firft, to find a, fay5. a8; Bo byt bits A. Sims or oe 
B—d x 


Now BH =2 times the whole pyramid, becaufe any prift 

three times a pyramid of the fame bafe, and height with it, by 

7and to Euclid, and 6a@— 3 times the upper pyramid, 
BA—éa 


Wherefore 


equal to the Hru/lum of the pyramid re- 


F 3 

quired ; which theorem in words is this, 

Multiply the lower bafe by the whole height ; and from the pro- 

duét fubtraét the upper bafe multiplied by the height of the top- 

plece wanting ; and then one third of the remainder fhall give 
the Fru/fum, 

And the fame way you may proceed for the Fru/fum of a cone $ 

only it will be more difficult to find the circular bafes. 

RU TEX, Shrub; a vegetable of a genus between a tree and 

an herbs being low, but of a woody fubftance, and yielding 

woody branches. 

FRUITICOSE Svaléi of 
fubftance. 

FRY TH, or Friru, is explained by Sir Edward Coke, asa 
plain between two woods 3 or a lawn. 

Camden ufes it for an arm of the fea 3 or a ftrait between 
two lands ; from Fretum. — Maketh his iffue into the zeftuary, 
or Frith of Thames. x 
Smith, in his England's Improvement, makes Frith fignify all 
hedge-wood, except thorns 55 

How to reconcile thefe different fentiments, we know not: but 
we are fure the Saxon word Frith, fignifies Peace ; and that 
fryth, in our records, is often ufed for awood: Leéfor ty tibi 
Oedipus effo. 

F UA GE, or Focagr, a tax, or impofition, laid on hearths, or 
chimneys, 7. e. on fire-places, or families; called alfo Hear th- 
Silver, and Chimney-money. 

Edward the black prince, having Acquitain granted him, laid 
an impofition of /uage, or Ficage, upon the fubjets of that 
dukedom, viz. one fhilling for every fire-place. After his ex- 
ample, Charles V. of France laid a tax of a franc for each fire- 
place, for one year only. His fucceffor, Charles VI. augment- 
ed it under the fame name. Charles VIL, rendered it perpetual 
and called it taille j 
By an ordonnance of Humbert II. dauphin of Viennois, the 
impofition of Fouages or Feuage, was then laid per feu, 2. ¢. 
per fire, or family, few per lares Socum habentes. In Latin it 
was called Focagium, 9. d. pro Jingulis focis, — Sometimes it 
was alfo called Fournage, on account of the oven, or furnace: 
in Greek xamwxov, or xaxvG@-, fumus, fmoke.—In Will. 
Tyr. De bello facra, it is called Foagium : for it was alfo impofed 
by the kings of Jerufalem. The counts, and other lords, like- 
wife impofed it on the feudataries, or vaffals Zonaras aflures 


us, that the general Nicephorus firft eftablifhed it among the 
Greeks. 


plants, are thofe of a hard, woody 


isu D or compofition applied on the face, 
to beautify it, and heighten the complexion. 


Old women make ufe of Fucus’s, and pomatums, to appear 
young. The Fucus made with cerufs, is corrofive and pernicious 
to the fkin. dias 
The chemifts abufe the ladies in felling them oil of bricks, as 
an excellent Fucus. Pliny fays, that the Fucus of the Roman 
dames was a kind of white earth, or chalk, brought from Chio 
and Samos, diflolyed in water. 
The Fucus Sclimanni is a compofition of prepared fublimate, 
in great repute among the Spaniards of Peru. 

fee Fewer, and 
Fire. 


FUGA VSacui, in the antient {chool philofophy, a fuppofed ayer- 


fion in nature to a vacuum, 


4Bb The 


FUG 


The Fuga vacui was a very fertile, and extenfive principle ; and 
folved abundance of difficulties with a great deal of eafe. Sup- 
pofe, ¢. gr. a fyringe; immerge one extreme of it in water 5 
and draw up the embolus, or fucker, then hear how the an- 
tients will reafon upon ite ‘They firft laid it down for granted, 
that there can be no vacuum; then arguing, that there mutt be 
a vacuum, unlefs the water fhould follow the embolus 5 they 
conclude, that the higher the embolus is drawn, the higher fhall 
the water afcend; and this Fuga Vaeui is to keep out a va- 
cuum. 
Tn after-times, the matter was ftated in other terms, and the 
water was faid to rife, metu vacui, for fear of the vacuum, 
which muft otherwife enfue. And at length, as if this were not 
enough, inftead of fuga and metus, they fubftituted the word 
horror; and affirmed, that the water rofe out of nature’s abhor- 
rence of a vacuum. This was juft as good fenfe, as if a perfon 
being afked, how coals were brought to London? fhould an- 
fwer, that it it was done fugd, or metu, or horrore frigoris 5 
for fear of cold! Which is giving the final caufe, when the ef- 
ficient one was required. 
Moft of the phenomena, which the antients afcribed to the 
" the moderns have demonftrated to arife from the 
reflure of the air. ‘This is the cafe in the afcent 
in fyringes, pumps, &c. 
FUGALIA, in antiquity, a feaft celebrated among the Romans ; 
fuppofed by fome to be the fame with the Regifugium, held on 
the 24" of February, in memory of the expulfion of the kin 


and the abolifhing of the monarchical government. Struvi 


> 

Antiq. Roman Syxtag. c. g. diftinguifhes the Fugalia from the 

Regifuge : and even doubts, whether the regifugium were thus 

called on account of the expulfion of the kings; or by reafon 

the rex facrorum, after the facrifice was ended, fled haftily 
out of the forum, and comitia, 

Be this as it will, the only antient author of note, that makes 

mention of the Fugalia, is St. Auguftin, de civitat. Det, 

lib, ii. c. 6, And his commentator Vives fhews a great incli- 
nation to correct the reading of the word, were it not, that 

St. Auguftin adds, that the feaft was a true Fugalia; all decency 

and modefty being banifhed therefrom. 

"That learned perfon conje€tures, that the Fugalia were the fame 

thing with the Poplifugia, or the feaft of Fugia, the goddefs 

of joy, occafioned by the rout of an enemy; which was the 
reafon why the people abandoned themifelves to riot and de- 
bauchery : and that the feaft was firft inftituted on occafion of 
the victory gained over the Ficulneates, Fidenates, and neigh- 
bouring nations, upon their attempt to take pofleffion of Rome, 
the day after the people had withdrawn from it. As related by 

Varro, liv. de Ling. Lat. _ 

But according to Varro, the Poplifugia, which fell in the month 

of June, were held in the memory of the flight, or retreat of 

the people, in a fedition raifed among them : it is true, he adds, 

that the day followed foon after the retreat of the Gauls, and 

the time when the neighbouring nations confpired againft them : 
but this does not appear to have any relation to the Poplifugia, 
being only meant to mark the zra, or time when the fedition 
and flight of the Roman people happened. 
After all, though the Poplifugia might have been originally 
eftablifhed in commemoration of the flight of the people, and 
not that of the enemies ; this does not hinder, but the Fugalia 
of St. Auguftin may probably be the Poplifugia of Varro ; ac- 
cording to the conjecture of Vives. 

FUGITIVE, Refugee; a perfon obliged to fly his country, or 
remove from a place where he had fome abode or eftablifhment ; 
on account of his crimes, debts, or on other occafions. 

A perfon who has broke open, or efcaped out of prifon, is ob- 
liged to be a Fugitive. Cain became a Fugitive, after the mur- 
der of his brother. 

Among the learned, fugitive pieces denote, thofe little compo- 
fitions which are printed on loofe fheets, or half fheets ; thus 
called, becaufe eafily loft, and foon forgot. 

In the Roman law, a fugitive flave was fuch a one.as was apt 
to run away from his mafter. And in felling a flave, the mafter 
was obliged to declare, whether or no he were fugitive. 

The term is alfo applied to deferters in an army ; or thofe who 
fly from the combat. 

Fucirives Goods, Bona Fugitivorum, the proper goods of him 
that flies upon felony; which after the flight lawfully found on 
record, do belong to the king, or lord of the manor. 

FUGUE, in mufic, is when the different parts of a mufical 
compofition follow each other; each repeating what the firft 
had performed. 

There are three kinds of Fugues : the fingle Fugue, double Fugue, 
and Counterfugeu. 

Single, or fimple Fucus, is fome point confifting of 4, 5, 6 
or any other number of notes, begun by one fingle part, and 
then feconded by a third, fourth, fifth, and fixth part, if the 
compofition confifts of fo many, repeating the fame, or fuch 
like notes; fo that the feveral parts follow, or come in, one 
after another in the fame manner, the leading parts {till flying 
before thofe which follow. 


FUL 

Double Fucus, is when two or more different points move toge- 
gether in a Fugue, and are alternately interchanged by feveral 
parts. 

For the Counter Fucur, fee COUNTER Fugue. 

The Tralians fay, a Fugue, or Aight of Rooms; or Chambers, 
meaning a feries, or range of rooms, the doors whereof an- 
fwer in a right line behind each other; fo as they may be all 
feen at once, from one extreme to the other, 

FULCRUM, Prop, in mechanics; fee Lever. 

FULIGINOUS*, an epithet applied to a thick fmoke, or 

vapour, replete with foot, or other crafs matter, See 

SMOKE. 

* The word is formed from the Latin fi/igo, foot; and is rarely 
ufed but when joined with vapour. 

In the firft fufion of lead, there exhales a great deal of fuliginous 

vapour ;. which retained and colle&ted, makes what we call Li- 

tharge. 

Lampblack is what is gathered from the fuliginous vapours of 

pines, and other refinous woods, when burnt. 

Some phyficians talk of fuliginous vapours emitted from the 

fpleen to the brain ; which they will have to be the caufe of the 

hypochondriac and hyfteric diforders; thence called the Vapours 
and by fome the Spleen. 

ULL, is varioufly ufed, in oppofition to empty, narrow, con- 

fined, &ec, 

The Cartefians hold, that the univerfe is fx//, i. e. that every 

part or point has matter in it. 

When the body is ful/ of humours, it fhould be purged. See 

Prenirune, and PLeruora. 

An ambaflador has fu/l power given him to a&, tranfact, &c. 

—The army was in full march, 2. e. the whole army was in 

march, with all the forces it confifted of. 

A man is faid to bear the arms of a family, full, i. ¢. with~ 

out any difference or diminution. 

Fuxt Forfeiture, fee the article FoRFEITURE, 

Furi rms, fee the article Arms. 

Furr Adoon, plinilunium, that phafis of the moon, when her 
whole difk, or face is illuminated ; which is in the time of her 
oppofition to the fun. 

Eclipfes of the moon always* happen at the time of full 
Moon. 

FULLER*, a workman employed in the manufactories, to 
full, mill, or fcour cloths, rateens, ferges, and other woollen 
ftuffs, by means of a mill, to render them thicker, and more 
compaét and durable. 

* The word is formed of the Latin fullo, which fignifies the fame 

thing. 

The Fullers among the Romans, wafhed, fcoured, and fitted 
up cloaths ; and their office was judged of that importance, 
that there were formal laws prefcribed them for the manner of 
performing it. Such was the Lex Adetalla de Fullonibus. See 
alfo Pliny, 1.vii. c. 56. Ulpian, leg. 12, ff. de Furtis, 1.x’ 
§ 6. Locati, 1. xii. § 6. FF. Se. 

Furrers Earth, a fatty foffil earth, foft and brittle; of great 
ufe in the woollen manufacture. 

Tt ferves to {cour cloths, ftuffs, &c. and imbibe all the greafe 
and oil neceflarily ufed in the preparing, drefling, &c, of the 
Weal. 
Fullers Earth is dug in- great plenty out of certain pits near 
Brick-hill, in Staffordfhire ; alfo near Ryegate, in Surry; near 
Maidftone, in Kent ; near Nutley and Petworth, in Suffex ; 
and near Wooburn, in Bedfordfhire. 

It is abfolutely neceflary to the well dreffing of cloth; and hence 
foreigners, though they can procure wool to be clandeftinely ex- 
ported out of the kingdom, can never reach to the perfeétion 
of the Englith cloths, &c. without Fullers earth. 

For this reafon it is made a contraband commodity ; and the 
export made equally criminal with that of exporting wool. 
Abroad they make great ufe of urine, in lien of Fullers earth. This 
earth abounds much in the vegetative falt, which promotes the 
growth of plants; and is therefore reckoned by Sir H. Plat, and 
others, a great improver of land. When mixed with vinegar, 
it difperfes pimples and pufhes; checks inflammations, and 
cures burns. See Supplement, article CIMOLIA. 

Furirrs Weed, Thifi, 2 See TEAZLE. 

FULLERY, a workhoufe, or place where cloths, &c. are 
Sulled, or {coured, 

‘The term is principally underftood of the fulling-mill. 

Thus, when they fay, carry that cloth, ferge, or the like, to 
the Fullery, they mean it is to be fent to the mill, to be fcoured 
and fulled. 

FULLING, the art, or aét of cleanfing, fcouring, and pref- 

fing cloths, ftuffs, and ftockings, to render them ftronger, 
clofer, and firmer : called alfo Milling. 
Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 56. affures us, that one Nicias, the fon of 
Hermias, was the firft inventor of the art of Fudling: and it 
appears by an infcription, quoted by Sir G. Wheeler, in his 
travels through Greece, that this fame Nicias was a governor 
in Greece in the time of the Romans. 


The 


FGAL 
The Fulling of cloths and other ftuffs, is performed by a kind 
of water mill; thence called a Fulling, or Scouring Mill. 
Thefe mills, excepting in what .relates to the mill-{tones and 
hopper, are much the fame with, corn-mills. And there are 
even fome, which ferve indifferently for both purpofes ; corn 
being ground, and cloths fulled by the motion of the fame 
wheel. 
Hence, in fome places, particularly France, the fullers are 
called Millers ; as grinding corn, and milling fluffs at the fame 
time. 
The principal parts of the Fulling-mill, are, the wheel, with 
its trundle ; which gives motion to the tree, or fpindle, whofe 
teeth communicate it to the peftles, or ftampers, which are 
hereby raifed, and fallen alternately according as its teeth catch 
on, or quit a kind of latch in the middle of each peftle. The 
peftles and troughs are of wood; each trough having at leaft 
two, fometimes three peftles, at the difcretion of the matter, 
and according to the force of the ftream of water. 
In thefe troughs are laid the cloths, ftuffs, &c. intended to 
be fulled: then, letting the current of water fall on the 
wheel, the peftles are fuccellively let fall thereon, and by 
their weight and velocity they ftamp, and prefs the ftuffS very 
ftrongly ; which by this means become thickened, and con- 
denfed. 
Inthe courfe of the operation, they fometimes make ufe of 
urine, fometimes of fullers earth, and fometimes of foap. 
To prepare the ftuffs to receive the firft impreffions of the pe- 
file, they are ufually laid in urine; then in fullers earth, and 
water ; and laftly in foap, diffolved in hot water. 
Soap alone would do very well ; but this is expenfive ; though 
fullers earth, in the way of our drefling, ‘is fuperiour thereto ; 
but then it muft be firft well cleared of all ftones and grittinefles, 
which are apt to make holes in the ftuff. 
As to urine, it is certainly prejudicial, and ought to be entirely 
difcarded ; not fo much on account of its ill fmell, as of its 
fharpnefs, and faltnefs ; which is apt to render the ftuffs dry, 
and harfh. 
The true method of Fulling with foap, is delivered by Monf. 
Colinet, in an authentic memoir on that fubject, fupported by 
experiments made by order of the marquis de Louvois, then 
fuper-intendant of the arts and manufaétories of France. The 
fubftance of which we fhall here fubjoin. 

Method of Fuurine cloth, and woollen fluff, with foap.— 
A coloured cloth, of about forty-five ells, is to be laid in the 
ufual manner, in the trough of a Fulling-mill ; without firft 
foaking it in water, as is commonly praétifed in many places. 
To full this trough of cloth, fifteen pounds of foap are re- 
quired ; one half of which is to be diffolved in two pails of river 
or fpring water, made as hot as the hand can well bear it. 
This folution is to be poured by little and little upon the cloth, 
in proportion as it is laid in the trough: and thus it is to be 
Filled for at leaft two hours ; after which it is to be taken out, 
and ftretched. 

This done, the cloth is immediately returned into the fame 
trough ; without any new foap; and there fulled two hours 
more. Then taking it out, they wring it well, to exprefs all 
the greafe and filth. 

After the fecond Fulling, the remainder of the foap is melted, 
as the former, and caft at four different times, on the cloth ; 
remembring to take out the cloth every two hours, to ftretch 
it, and undo the plaits and wrinkles which it has acquired in 
the trough. When they perceive it fuficiently fulled, and 
brought to the quality and thicknefS required, they {cour it out 
for the laft time in hot water, keeping it in the trough till it be 
quite clean. 
As to white cloths ; in regard thefe full more eafily, and i 
lefs time, than coloured ones, a third part of the foap may 
fpared. 

Furiine of Stockings, Caps, &c. may be performed fomewh 

differently ; viz. either with the feet, or the hands; ona kir 
of rack, or wooden machine, either armed with teeth of t 
fame matter, or elfe with horfes or bullocks teeth, 
The ingredients made ufe of herein, are urine, green foap, 
white foap, and fullers earth, But the urine alfo is reckoned 
prejudicial here, 
Note, woven ftockings, é&'c. fhould be fulled with foap alone : 
for thofe that are knit, fullers earth may be ufed with the 
foap. 
Indeed, it is frequent to full thefe kinds of works with the mill, 
after the ufual manner of cloths, &c, But that is too coarfe 
and violent a manner, and is apt to damage the work, unlefs 
it be very ftrong. 

FULLONUM Carduus, fee the article Carpuvs. 

FULMINANT, Futminans, or Fuiminatinec, an epi- 
thet applied to fomething that thunders, or makes a noife like 
that of thunder. 

We fay, Jupiter Fulminans, Aurum Fulminans, Pulvis Ful- 
minans, &c. 
Aurum FULMINANs, fee the article AuRUM. 


Pulvis FULMINANS, isa compofition of three parts of nitre; 
two parts of falt of tartar, and one of fulphur. 
Both the 4urum and Pulvis Fulminans produce their effet prin- 
cipally downwards : in which they differ from gunpowder, which 
acts in orbem ; but principally upwards. If they be laid in bra 
ladles, and fo fet on fire ; after fulmination, the ladles will be 
often found perforated. 


FULMINATING Legion, fee the artide THunpERin 
Legion. 

FULMINATION, in the Romifh canon law, a fentence 
of a bithop, official, or other ecclefialtic appointed by the pope ; 
whereby it is decreed, that fome bull fént from the pope, fhall 
be executed. 

Fulmination is the fame thin’ 
cognition of a letter, 
court, 

Fu LMINATION is alfo ufed for the denunciation, ott execus 
tion of a fentence of anathema, made in public, with due fo- 
lemnity. 

In fudminating anathema’s, the bifho 
is to be clothed in his epifcopalia, 

Funmination, or FULGURATION, in chemiftry, a vehe« 
ment noife, or fhock made by divers preparations ; as Aurum 
Sulminans, &c. when fet on fire. 


FUMIGATION, in medicine, and chemiftry, is underftood 
of things taken in the way of fume, or fmoke; or that are 
turned into fmoke, or fteam. 

A northern phyfician has an expre& treatife to 
Sumigations in many cafes. 

It is dangerous taking mercury by Fumigation. This Fumigas 
tion is a kind of potential calcination ; the vapour of mercury 
laid on the fire, corroding and reducing ;into a calx the little 
laminz: of metals fufpended over it, 

Fumicarion is alfo ufed for the a& of making a fufpended 
body receive the fumes, or fteams of one or more other bo 
in order to calcine it, to correé it, 
quality. 

Cerufs is made by the Fumigation, 
ing and corroding plates of lead. 


FUNAMBULUS, among the Romans, was w! 
Rope-dancer, and the Greeks, Schenobates. See Rope-DanceEr. 
The term is alfo ufed for fuch as letting themfelves down bya 
rope, or cord; make their efcape out of a city, or place be- 
fieged : as is obferved by Du Cange. Ne 
Julius Capitolinus, and Horace, make mention of Funam- 
buli: Acron on Horace, affurcs us, that it was the orator 
Meffala, who firft introduced the word Funambulus, in lieu of 
Schenobates, ufed by the Greeks. For the Greeks feem to 
have had of thefe rope-dancers from the firft inftitution of 
their feenic games, which are faid to have been invented about 
the time of Icarius, father of Erigone; or of Dionyfius 
furnamed Liler Pater, whom Thefeus firft introduced into 
Athens. 

At Rome, the Funambuli firkt appeared under the confulate of 
Sulpicius Pzeticus, and Licinius Stolo, who were the firft in- 
troducers of the fcenic reprefentations. It js added, that they 
were firft exhibited in the ifland of the Tyber: and that the 
cenfors Meffala and Caffius afterwards promoted them to the 
theatre. 

In the floralia, or Judi florales, held under Galba, there were 
Sunambulatory elephants, as we are informed by Suetonius, 
Nero alfo fhewed the like, in honour of his mother Agrippina. 
Vopifcus relates the fame of the time of Carinus and Nume- 
rianus. 

There was a Funambulus, it feems, 
when the Hecyra of Terence was acted ; and the poet com- 
plains, that the fpe@tacle prevented the people from attending 
to his comedy. /ta populus fludio /tupidus in funambulo animum 
occuparat. 

FUNCTION, the a& of doing fomething for which the agent 
was appointed, or which he was obliged to. 

Thus we fay, the ftomach performs its Funétion 
well; the fumes of wine difturb the brain in the 
of its Functions, 

Phyficians divide the Funéfions of th 
natural, and animal. 

Vital Funcrions are thofe nece 
which it cannot fubfift : 
lungs, &c, 

Natural Func Tt10Ns, are thofe wh 
fo as to dffimilate it to our own nai 
of the vifcera, and the yeflels whic 
&c. the humors. 

Animal Fuxcrions, are thofe without which we cannot per- 
ceive, will, remember, &c. Such are feeling, fecing, ima- 
gining, judging, paffions, voluntary motion, &c, 

Funcrion, is alfo ufed figuratively in {peaking of the offices, du- 
tes, or occupations a perfon is engaged in, 


G 


g with the verification, or res 
or inftrument of a prince in a lay 


p who pronounces fentence, 
See ANATHEMA, 


juftify the ufe of 


c lies 5 
or impart to it fome new 


or vapour of vinegar, gnaw= 


hat we calla 


who performed at the time 


s i.e. digefts 
performance 


¢ human body into vital, 


ary to life; and without ° 
as, the actions of the heart, brain, 


ich change the food, éc. 
ture : fuch are the aétions 
h receive, retain, fecern, 


He 


FUN 


He acquitted himfelf of all the Furétions of the ma 
with applaufe. ‘The aétions of an embaflador muft be dift in-| 
guifhed from his Functions; the one regards his character, the 
other his perfon. 

FUND, Funpus, a Latin term, ufed for the bottom of certain} 
things; and particularly of certain parts of the be 

Funp “of the eyes, FunDus Ocul, is that part poflefied by the sbe-| 
roides and retina, ‘ wet | 
The images of objects are reprefented in an inyerted fituation, 
in the Fund of the eye. See Vision. 

Funpus Uteri, or bottom of the womb, is the body 
thereof: fo called in. contradiftin@tion to the cervix, or neck ; 
the ofculum, or mouth; and the vagina, or fheath, —SeeZab.| 
Anat. (Splanc.) fig. g. lit. a. fig. 11.1it, d. ; 

Hiwoue Vefice, or ~hattom of the bladder, is the cavity: thereof, | 
wherein the urine is contained. In men it is placed oyer the] 
reGtiiym 5 and in women over the matrix. | 

Funp of the gall bladder, the flomach, &c. See Gat Blad- 
der, STOMACH, &e. | 

Funpus Plante, is that part of a plant, where the ftalk juft| 
mects, and joins the root. 

Funpus Celi, is the point oppofite to the point of culmination ; | 
or the point of the ecliptic, wherein it is interfected by the me- 
ridian, beneath the horizon. 

Funp, in commerce, is ufed for the capital, or ftock of a mer- 
chant, company, or corporation ; or.the fum of money they put 
into trad 
In this fenfe we fay abfolutely, the Funds, the Public Fi 
meaning the ftock of the great companies, or corporations, as} 
the Bank, South-Sea, Eaft- India, €&c. 

FUNDAMENT, the anus, or aperture, through which an 
aniinal voids his excrements. | 

FUNDAMENWAL, fomething that ferves as a bafe, reft, | 
fupport, or foundation for any thing. 
The Apofiles s creed contains the fx undamental points of religion. 
The Salic law is the fundamental law of the polity of France. | 

FunpAMeN'TAL, in mufic, denotes the principal note of a 
fong, or compolition, to which all the reft are in fome mea- 
fire adapted, and by which they are {wayed ; called alfo the 
hey of the fong. See Key. 

FUNERAL®*, the ceremonies performed at an interment; or 
the laft offices paid the deceafed. 


or pi incipal part| 


} 


* The word is formed of the Latin Funus; and that of Fuzalia,) 
by reafon of the torches (which were Funes,.cera circumdati)} 
wed in the Fwera/s of the Romans: though others derive Fu-| 

nus from the Greek, Quo; death or fla 


merous. — The deceafed was kept fev day 
wafhed with hot water, and fometim W 
he were only in a flumber, he might thus be aaa: and 
every now and then his friends meeting, made a horrible} 
outcry ot fhout, with the fame view ; which laft action they} 


The ‘Funeral rites among the antient Romans were ont nu-| 
j 
| 


called Conclamatio. 
The third conclamation was on the feventh day ; when, if no} 
figns of life eared, the defunét was drefled and embalmed 
by the po sllinétores ; placed in a bed near the door, with his 
face and heels toward the ftreet ; and the outfide of the gate, 
if the deceafed were of condition, was garnifhed with cyprefs 
boughs. | 
In the courfe of thefe feven days, an altar was raifed} 
near his bed-fide, called Acerra; on which his friends e 
day offered incenfe ; and the Libitinarii provided things 
the Funeral. 

On the feventh day a crier was fent about the city to invite 
the people to the folemnization of the Funeral in thefe words, 
Exequi Tit. L. filit, quibus eff commodum ire, jam temp us 
ef. O. ex edibus effertur. 

‘The people being aflembled, the laft conclamation ended, and 
the bed was covered with purple; a trumpeter marched forth, 
followed by old women, called Prefice, finging fongs in praife 
of the deceafed: and laftly, the bed followed, bore by the 
next relations. And if the perfon were of quality and office, 
the waxen images of all his predeceffors were carried before 
him on poles. 

The bed was followed by his children, kindred, . attrati, 
or in mourning: from which act of following the corps, thefe 
Funeral rites were called Exequie. 

The body thus brought to the roftra, the next of kin /audabat 
defunéium pro roftris, made a Funeral oration in his praife 
and that of his anceftors. 

This done, the body was carried to the Pyra, or Funeral pile, 
and there burnt: his friends firft cutting off a finger, to be bu- 
ried with a fecond folemnity. 

The body confumed, the afhes were gathered ; and the prieft 
fprinkling ue company thrice with clean water, the eldeft of 
the Prefice crying aloud, ii difmiffed the people, who 
took their leave of the deceafed in this form, Pale, Vale, Vale : 
nos te ordine quo natura permiferit, fequemur. 

The athes, inclofed in an urn, were laid in the fepulchre, 


or tomb, 


FUN 
The firft Romans did not burn their dead, but interred them, 
as we do. Pliny, Jib. vii. c. 54. affures us, that the cuftom of 
burning was not. introduced till after they had learnt, that 
their enemies dug up, and ‘expofed the bodies of their feldiets 
buried in remote countries. And yet Plutarch, in his life of 
Numa, C that Numa was buried ; as having exprefsly 
forbi n by his teft: this {hews that the 
Romans had practi 
This cufton 


ment to burn him: 
ed t burning b 


fore him. 


the Greeks and Romans, was held in abhorrence by feveral 
other nations. 5 
Herodotus relates, that the Perfians detefted i 
fire to be a god. The Egyptia ties to burn their dead ; 
fire for an inanimate beaft ; and judging it impiety to 
amit the bodies of the deceafed to be devouted by beafts. 
cuftom of burning among the Romans céafed under the 
empire of the Antonines. 
\Fu NERAL Col: Mitty a colur 
afhes of fame de 


t; as holding 


n crownéd with an urn, wherein the 

eafed perfon are fuppofed to be inclofed ; the 

fuft, or thaft, being befet with tears, or flames ; the fymbols of 

grief, and of immortality. 

(pees od li Jfunebres, were a part of the ceremony 
of the antie i. 
They 


combat 


nfifted chiefly in proceffions, and fometimes in mortal 
of gladiators around the funeral pile. 

The cuftom was very antient; though it 
the fame 


not always been 
At firft, they cut the throats of a number of ca; 
tives before the pyra, as victims to appeafe the manes of the de- 
ceafed This Achilles d in Homer, Iliad, ®, at the Pune- 
ral of Patroclus: and /Eneas, in Virgil, 1. ix. at that of Pallas, 
fon of Evander. Czefar, in his Commentaries, |, vii. relates, that 
the Gauls alfo be a the like. 

But at | 


and the 


appeared barbarous, thus to butcher men 5 
ave the horror of the fpectacle, yet with- 
out the dead’s lofing any thin ig thereby ; pad made the poor 
captives fight and kill one tother, only faving fome few of fuch 
as came off victors, 
‘This cuftom was borrowed of the Greeks ey the Romans ; 
among whom the cruel diverfion was called AZunus, 
The firft who introduced it at Rome, was Shoes Brutus, at 
the obfequies of his father ; or, according to others, Ap, Clau- 
dius, atid M. Fulvius, during their confulate, 
The like horrible combats were alfo occafionally exhibited by. 
the magiftrates; and fometimes they were added to the theatrical 
piec Se 
The emperor Claudius, decreed, that whereas thefe accurfed 
games were till then frequent and arbitrary ; it fhould be the 
practice for the future, only to perform them regularly every 
year, at the expence of the ftate; and that the Aédiles fhould 
have the care and direGtion thereof. But he conceived ia horror 
for them himfelf; and foon after abolifhed them > though it 
{till allowed particular perfons to have them, provided they 
re worth forty thoufand fefterces per annum. -—— ‘They | were 
not finally abolifhed before Theodoric king of the Goths, at 
of the fifth century. 


the end ¢ 


FunerAL Honours, fee the article Honours. 


FuNERAL Oration, or Sermon, a difcourfe pronounced in praife 
of a perfon deceafed, at the ceremony of his /uneral. 
The cuftom of making funeral orations is very antient. ~The 
Romans had it of a long ftanding 5 and it was always’ one 
of the neareft iden ‘that made the haranoue. Auguftus 
did the office to his grandmother Julia, when’ only: twelve 
years of age, Suet. Aug. c. 8. And we have divers’ parallel 
inftances. 
The cuftom feems to have begun with the republics at leaft, 
the firt funeral oration we read of, was that of Brutus, abn. 
expelled the kings, and was the firft conful ; 
been killed ina battle 


who having 
ainft the Hetrurians, was latidatus 


pro roffris, praifed in the forum by Valerius Publicola his 
collegue. 
Indeed, fome authors will have the pra&tice’ more antient. 


They maintain it to have been in ufe among the Greeks ; 
and that Solon, who, according to Aulus ius, gave laws to 
the Athenians, ‘in the time when the elder Tarquin reigned’ at 
Rome, was the firft author thereof: fomething like which, it 
feems, the orator ‘Anaximenes has left in writing. “See Poly- 
dore Vergil de Invent. Rer. |. iii. c. 10. 

FUNGUS, in natural hiftory ; fee MusHRoom. 

Funcus, in medicine, a flefhy tumor, or excrefcence, very {pon- 
geous, foft, and pale ; arifing on the membranes, tendons, and 
other nervous parts, in confequence of ulcers, wounds, contu- 
fions, and ftrains. 

Fungus’s are frequently formed on the meninges, or membranes 
of the brain, in wounds of the head when not well covered, or 
defended from the external air: they are alf ziteh lent about the 
joints; which laft grow very infen 


- But where the fkin is 
open, finding more room, they grow toa prodigious degree in a 
very 


TI 


ittle time, affluming the form of a mufhroom, or /ungus. 
re are alfo Fungus’s of the anus, and ute 


FUR 


sil fuppofed to proceed from a retention and depravation of | FURIES,: Eumenides, Dira, in the heathen ther 


tritious juice, z 
‘The Panges i a general kind of excrefcence, ehginol or 
are divers particular fpecies; as the Ficus, the Sarcoma, Candy 
loma, &c. 

Funcous Fie, is a fpongeous excrefcence, or (as we Poa 
larly call it) proud fiefb, frequently growing on the lips o} 
wounds, ulcers, &c. 

The Sarcocele is the effect of a fort of fungous fleth. 

Tn ulcers, Wifeman obferves, there frequently arifes Pha 
geous, or fungous fleth, either from the too great aflux o) 
humours, or through the furgeon’s unfkilfulne’s. Re 

It muft be fupprefied, or taken off by drying medicines, 
even by caufticks: as lapis tutiz, burnt allum, precipitate o: 
mercury, Roman vitriol, &c, ; , 

FUNICULUS Unbilicalis, fee the article UmnrLicaLts. 

FUNNEL®& a eee as or fmalleft part of the 
* chimney, from the waift upwards. 

Panta that the Funnel be raifed three, four, Oe ond 
foot at leaft above the roof, that it may carry the fmoke clear 
the houfe into the air. Ne 
poe us is to be taken, as to the width ; for that if it be too 
wide, the wind will drive back the fmoke into the room ; 
and if too narrow, the fmoke will not be able to make its 
way. Chamber-chimneys therefore are not to be made nar- 
rower than ten or eleven inches; nor broader than fifteen. 
YNEL, fee the article TUNNEL. ‘i 

arey eset R, a perfon who furbi/bes, or polifhes arms, ard 

gives them a brightnefs, and luttre. t 
In the general fenie of the word, it includes what we now call 
armorers and fword cutlers: in a more rettrained fenfe, it is 
appropriated to thofe who clean, and fcour up old fwords, 
guns, and halbards, and put them in order. ’ 
Among the officers of the Tower, there is a Purbifher of fmall 
arms, and another of {words : and the like there 1s in moft ocher 
armories of England ; as at St. James’s, Windior, Chetter, Ply- 
mouth, Hull, and Berwick. i ; 

FURBISHING *, the act of cleaning, {couring, and po- 
lifhing arms; as guns, piftols, {words, &c. 


* The word is formed of the French Fourbifure, which Hicks 
derives from Furben, which in the language of the antient 
Franks fignified to clean and polith. Though M Huet chofes 
rather to derive the French Fourbir and Fourtiffure, from the 
Englith Furdif4, and Furbifbing. Skinner obferves, that fome 
authors derive the Englith Furbifp, from the Latin furwus, and 
fervor ; but for his part he rather derives it from the German 
Farb, colour, and ferben, to dye or give a colour, 


Furbifbing is principally performed with emery. 

FURCA, Fork, in antiquity, a kind of punifhment, or rather 
inftrument of punifhment, among the Romans. 

The form of the Roman Furca is very obicurely defcribed 
by the antients, and much controverted by the moderns, 

All we know for certain, is, that it was of wood, and te- 
fembled a fork, whetice it is called in writers Zvaov dimasy, 
dixesy, diduyov, that is, lignum duplex, bicornutum, geminum, 
a double-forked or horned timber. Plutarch, treating of the 
Furca, fays, it is originally the piece of timber wherewith the 
beam of the waggon is upheld: he adds, that it is the fame 
with what the Greeks call po/ates, and Sterigma: and the 
fterigma is defcribed by Hefychius as the forked piece of timber 
put under the yoke of the waggon. 

From thefe accounts, Godwyn takes the Furca to have been 
the beam of a waggon, to which the yokes were faftened, 

The punifhment of the Jurca was of three kinds: the firtt, 
only ignominious, was when a matter forced his fervant for 
{mall offences to carry a Furca, or fork, on his thoulders, 
about the city ; confefling his faulr, and warning others to be- 
ware of the like: whence fuch feryant came to be denomi- 
nated Furcifer. 

The fecond kind was penal; when the party having the Furca 
on his neck, was lead about the circus, or other place, 
whipped all the way. 

The third was capital; the malefactor having his head faftened 
tothe Furca, and fo being whipped to death. 

In after-times of the empire, when this fore of punifhment 
became interdicted, the form of the Furca was changed, and 
made like our gibbets or gallows. See the articles Cross, 
Gizzer, &c. 

Furca, and Foffz, in our antient cuftoms, i é gallows and 
pit; denoted a right or jurifdiction of punithing felons; viz. 
men with hanging, women with drowning. 

FURCHE, in heraldry, a crofs in the form reprefented in 
Tab. Herald. fig. 41. See Cross. 

FURCULA, in anatomy, the fame with Clavicula ; which 
fee. 

FURFUR, literally fignifies bran; and is therefore ufed for 

fcurf, or dandriff, which grow upon the fkin, hav- 

efs thereto. See Curicie. Hence, 

RATION, the falling off of furfures in combing 


and 


ni 


FUR 


plogy, and 


poetry, were infernal deities, fuppofed to enter, and poflefs 


men; to torment, and punifh them, } 

The Furies were reputed the minifters of Pluto; and the as 
vengers of crimes. Strabo paints them cloathed in long robes 
falling to their heels, but girt about the breaft. They were 
three in number: Tifiphone, Megzra, and Alecto. 

Patin, Spanheim, &c. will have it to be them, which we fee 
on a medal of the emperor Philip ftruck at Antioch, on whofe 
reverfe are reprefented three women drefféd as abovementioned, 
and armed with a key, and with burning torches, poniards, 
and ferpents. , 
Struvius, Antig. Rom. Synt. c.i. p. 182. adds, that the three 
Furies may probably be no other than the triple Hecate, whom 
the antients believed to purfue and torment the wicked in hell, 
on earth, and in heayen, 
Some of the poets add a fourth Fury, called Ly/fa; a Greek 
word, fignifying madnefs, or rage, 

They reprefent the Furies with eyes inflamed, their heads 
twifted round with fnakes, and furnifhed with whips and burn- 
ing torches in their hands to punith the guilty, 

The daffodil was facred to the Furies ; and fuch as offered {a- 
crifices to them, were crowned therewith. This we learn from 
Euttathius, on the firft book of the Iliad, p. 87. 

Thele Furies were alfo called Pena, Toweu, by reafon of the 
punifhments they inflied on criminals; as their denomination 
Furies arofe from the rage and madnefs, which they threw 
into the confcience. Voff de Idolal. |, viii. c. 18. 

The Greeks called them ELumenides ; the origin of which name 
is much controverted among the learned : the etymology that 
fecms beft authorized, derives it from evumevys, gentle, mild ; 
which was applied to them on occafion of Oreftes’s being ab- 
folved of the murder committed by him on the perfon of his 
mother. Minerva, it feems, appeafed and pacified the Furies; 
fo that they ceafed to purfue him : upon which the Athenians 
ever after denominated them Eumenides, 

But it muft be obfery’d that in truth the Athenians called 
them by the fame name long before Oreftes’s time ; as ap- 


pears from the Oedipus ‘of Sophocles. There was a temple 
confecrated to the Eumenides, 


in Athens, near the Areopagus, 

whom the Athenians called Venerable Goddeffes. Ariftides and 
the Scholiaft of Thucydides {peak of this temple as ereéted in 
memory of the judgment of Oreftes, 

FURLING Zines, are fmall lines made falt to the top-fails; 
top-gallant fails, and the miflen-yard arms ; ferving to furl up 
thofe fails.—The miffen has but one furling line, but all the 
reft have two, one at each end. 

FURLONG, an Englith long meafure, containing the eighth 
part of a mile, 
The Englith Furlong is equal to forty poles, or perches; and 
the perch to 16: feet,—1 hough in an old law book, printed 
in Henry the VII’s time, we read, that fix hundred foot, of 
five {core to the hundred, make a Furlong. 

Hercules is faid to haye rua a ftadium, or Furlong, at one 
breath. 


FuRLonG is alfo ufed for the eighth part of an acre, or half a 
rood, 


Furtone *, is fometimes alfo ufed for a piece of land, of more, 
or lefs acres, 

* Omnibus Chrifti Fidel. Fohannes Blunt de Eye, Arm,.—Dedit Tho» 

ma Crofts Francifco Lovel, Arm. unum Fi urlongum terre ara- 

bilis continen. per eftimationem quatuor acras, &. Dat. 20, 


Fan. 3. Eliz. 
FURLOUGH, a licence 
to be abfent for a while. 
FURNACE, an utenfil, or vetlel, Proper to contain fire; 


or to raife and maintain a yehement fire in; whether of coal, 
or wood. 


There are divers kinds of Furnaces, of various forms, and for 

various ules. 

The domettick Furnace, ufed in making confections, &c, is 

ufually of iron, or earth. 

Thofe ufed by the goldfmniths, refiners, &c, are much larger, 

and of a different ftructure. " 

Thofe wherein lime, bricks, &c, are burnt, are called Kilns. 
Fornace is particularly ufed for a kind of oven, wherein the 

ores of metals, after beating wathing, &c. are melted down, 


granted by an officer toa foldier, 


i) 
by a great coal or wood fire. 


The itructure and application of thefe 
different tor 
NACE. 


FURNACE is more ftri@ly applied to thole ufed in the melting 

of iron ; which authors frequently confound with iron forges 5 
though there is a confiderable difference between them. 
This Furnace is a brick ftru@ure, much in the fhape of an 
egg fet an-end, wherein the iron ore, 
ina kiln, is put, intermixed with cinders and charcoal ; and 
the whole melted, till ic trickle down into a Teceiver under-~ 
neath ; where, the fcum and drofs being taken away, the me- 
tal is thrown into furrows made in a bed of fand, and thusis caft 
into fows or pigs of iron. 


4Ce 


Furnaces is fomewhat 
ecifferent metals. See Supplement, article Fur- 


after it has been burnt 


The 


FUR 


‘Lhe forge is a place, where the pigsare heated, and fuled a fe- 
cond, and even a third time, to prepare and fit them further 
for ufé. “ Seé’ Force. : 

Bellows-FURNACE, is one of the! two kinds of Furnaces ufed in 
coifiage, ‘forthe fufion of Metals. Tt confifts of a flat hearth 
at bottom, ‘into which the air may be! admitted by’a hole con- 
trived therein. é 
On'a level with the’ hearth is'a fecond aperture, ‘which’ gives 
paflage to the pipe of the bellows, from which the Furnace is 
dehominated, About’ a fodt over this’ is a moveable grate, 
which may be'taken off, arid put on at pleafure. Laftly, over 
this is the place where the crucible is fet: which is fquare, and 
made of the fame earth with the crucible; of ‘breadth fufficient 
to beara range of coals around the crucible. To melt a me- 
tal in this Furnace, they lay a little plate of forged iron over 
the grate ; and on this they fet the crucible, ‘which is likewife 
covered with an iron, or earthen Jid. ‘Then they fill the Fur- 
nace with charcoal ; and when it is well lighted, and the cru- 
cible fafficiently hot, they ftop the vent-hole. Laftly, throwing 
on frefh coals, they ftop the Furnace with an iton lid: thus 
continuing to work the bellows, and fupply frefh fuel, till the 
metal be in fufion. 

Founders Furw ace, is of divers kinds, according to the different 
kinds of work to be caft. 
‘That ufed by the founders of fmall work, is much like the fmiths 
forge, with this only difference, that the fire is rnade on a hearth, 
builr in’ a cavity in the middle of the Furnace, to which the 
pipe of the bellows reaches. 
‘This cavity goes to the bottom of the maffive? a-crofs the middle 
of itis placed a grate, which holds the fire and the crucible : 
and’ below is the place for the afhes, &c. 
The ftatuaries, or figure-makers, ufe two kinds of Furnaces ; 
which fee deferibed under the article Founnery of Statues. 

Glafs-houfePorwace, is the place wherein the ingredients or 
materials of glafs are fuled, and vitrified. 
There ate three kinds of Furnaces ufed in the glafs-works, — 
The firft, called the Calcars ferves to preparé or calcine the 
Frit inv It is made in fafhion of an oven, ten foot long, ‘fe- 
ven broad, and two deep. The fewel, which is fea-coal, is 
put in a trench, on one fide of the Furnace 5 and the flame re- 
verberates’ from the roof back upon the frit. “ The coals burn 
in an iron grate, and the afhes fall hence into a hole under- 
neath. 
The fecond, is the working Furnace, ferving to melt the metal 
in, or make the glafs. Its figure is round, three yards in dia- 
meter, and two high, being arched over. Round the infide 
there are eight or more pots placed, and piling pots on thefe. 
The number of pots is always double that of the beceas or 
mouths, or that of the workmen, that each may have one pot 
refined, to work out of, and another for metal, to refine in, 
while he works out of the former. 
The Furnace has two partitions ;, the lower, feparating the pots 
from the fire-place, has a circular hole in the centre, covered 
with a grate, through which the flame paffes from the fire-place 
into the Furnace; from the arched fides and. roof whereof it is 
reverberated into the melting-pots. 
The fecond partition divides this from the Jear,, or annealing 
Furnace. Through the boccas, or working;holes, the metal is 
taken out of the pots, and the pots put in the Furnace. Thefe 
boccas are ftopped with moveable covers, .made.of Jute and 
brick, to fereen. the workmens eyes from-the fire. On each 
fide the bocca is a bocearellay out of which, coloured glafs, 
or the finer metal, is taken from the piling-pots/To the Furnace 
likewife belong ovens or holes near the Jeer,,for. the: calcining 
of tartar, iron, &e. 
The Leer, which ferves to anneal, and cool, the: veffels, and 
which Agricola makes a particular Furnace,’ confifts of a tower, 
befides the leer. The tower lies direftly over the melting, Fur- 
nace, with a partition betwixt them a foot thick; having an 
aperture, called Occhio, or Lumella, through which the fame 
or heat afcends out of the Furnace into the tower: on the floor 
or bottom of this tower, the veflels, fafhioned.by the matters, 
are fet to anneal. This has alfo two boccas, or mouths, by 
which the glaffes are put in with a fork, and fet on the 
floor. 
The leer is an avenue, five or fix yards long, continued to the 
tower; through this the glafles, when annealed, are drawn in 
iron pans, called Fraches ; by which they come. to cool by de- 
grees; being quite cold, by that time they: reach the mouth of 
the leer, which enters the farofel, or room where the gaffes 
are to be fet. 
The third, is the greenglafs Furnace, which isa kind of com- 
pound of all the former. It is made {quare ‘(the two former 
being circular) having an‘ arch at-each,angle:thereof, for an- 
nealing and cooling the glafles,.. The metal is wrought on two 
oppofite fides; and on the other two, they have their calcars, 
into which are made linnet holes for the fire'to come from the 
Furnace, to bake the frit; as alfo to difch the fmoke. 
Fires are made in the arches, to anneal the veffels ; fo that 
the whole procefs is done in one Furnace. 
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The ftones wherewith the-infides of thefe Furriace} are built. 
are not brick’ (which would foon melt down into elafs}''a8“alfo 
all the fofter ftoies) but Hard; and faridy kinds, by Impératus 
called Pyramachia: . 

Gla/s-Painters FURNACE, is made of brick, nearly fquare; and 
about two foot anda half each way.’ It is cut horizontally in 
the middle by a‘ grate, which’ fuftains the pan or ‘fhovel the 
glafs is baked in. ‘This Furnace has two apertures; oné below 
the grate, to put the fuelin ‘at's the other above it} through 
which the workman’ {pies how’ the coction of the colours oes 
on. 

Hatters Furnaces are of three kinds: a little one under the 
mould whereon they form their hats: a larger, in'the feouring 
room, uuder a little copper full of water and lees: anda very 
large one under the great copper, whicn they dye’ their hats 
in. 

Letter- Founders FuRn ace is very fmall, not exceeding a foot and 
half in height, and a foot in diameter ; being placed on a wooden 
ftand, or bench, to raife it toa proper height, for the artift, 
who works flanding. It is made of the fame earth with cru- 
cibles. 

Plumbers Furw Ace is of three kinds : in the fir/?, they melt the 
lead, whereof fheets are to be caft. 

This is only a fort of large copper, or receptacle like a copper, 
made of free-ftone, and coated well round with potters clay, 
having a little iron pan at bottom. 

In the /econd, they melt the lead to be caftin moulds for pipes, 
&c, which are not to be foldered. 

The third, is the tinning Furnace, which is a fquare frame of 
‘wood, or fometimes a mafs of ftone work, with a brick hearth, 
whereon is made a charcoal fire, which ferves them for the ap- 
plying of thin tin leaves on their works. 

Wind-FuRNACE is the fecond Furnace ufed in the fufion of me- 
tals for coinage. At bottom it has a hearth made hollow, in 
manner of a cupel, with a vent-hole in the fore part thereof. 
Over the vent-hole is a grate fealed in the maffive of the Fur- 
nace. Over the grate is the place for the crucible, which is 
ufually of ferged iron. 

The fire being lighted, the erucible is fet in, with a cover over 
it, and a capital or cover of earth or iron is laid likewife over 
the Furnace; and at the top of this capital isa hole, five or fix 
inches in diameter. 

It is called Wind-furnace, by reafon the air entering throtigh 
the vent-hole at bottom, which is always open, ferves the fame 
purpofe as the bellows in other Furnaces. 

Gold is ufually melted in the bellows-furnace, as requiring’ an 
intenfer heat before it fufes.— Silver and copper are common- 
ly melted by the Wind-furnace. 

Furnace, in chemiftry, is a receptacle either of brick, iron, 
or ftone, wherein the fire neceflary for the feveral operations, is 
contained, determined, and directed, 

The Furnace confifts of feveral parts; as, a place for the veflel 
or body to be wrought on ; a hearth, or hole for the 
afhes; a chimney; a grate; a door; a dome; anda fan, or 
elfe regiftets, whereby to let in air, to increafe or abate the 
fire, 

The perfection of a Furnace confifts in its maintaining a con- 
ftant, equable fire; and this eafily tempered; and at an eafy 
expence. 

'To havethe expence eafy, the whole ation of the fire’ or fuel 
muft be employed on the fubjeé that is to undergo the opera- 
tion. 

It muft be equable, fince different degrees of fire have different 
effects ; fo that if any given degree would anfwer any given in- 
tention, an alteration of that degree will prevent the intention 
from taking place. And on thefe circumftances does all the va- 
riety of Furnaces depend. 

Furnaces are either fixed and immoveable, called Athanors’; or 
portable, called Catholic, i. ¢. univerfal, as being proper: for 
all operations, where the body to be operated on is not too 
large. 

The firft fpecies of Athanor, or fixed Furnace, is fitted to give 
a heat equal to that of a healthy man. 

The fecond is the. Furnace of the balneum Marie, fit for the 
diftillation of the more fubtile fpirits. 

The third is the digefting Furnace. See Digestion. 
The fourth is the anemius, or /Vind-furnace, called alfo,m 
Furnace, and metallic Furnace; ufed in the fufion of metals, mi- 
nerals, and vitrifications. 

It is called Wind-furnace, by reafon the air driyes for in, 
to blow up the coals ; its form is much like that of the rever- 
beratory Furnace, only it is lef. 

For the reverberatory Furnace, fee, REVERBERATORY, 

Almond FURNACE, fee the article ALMOND. 

Mortar for FuRNAcES, fee the article Mortar. 

FURNACE of a Mine, in the art of war ; fee CHAMBERS 
Mine. 

FURNITURE, in dialling, certain additional points and lines 
drawn on a dial, by way of-ornament. 


ing 
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Such are the figns of the zodiac, length of days, parallels of 
declination, azimuths, meridians of the principal cities, Baby- 
Jonic and Italian hours, points of the compats, és'c. 


For drawing Furniture on dials, the analemma, or trigon of 


figns, isan inftrument of principal ufe., See ANALEMMA. 

FUROR Uterinus, a fpecies of madnefs,. peculiar to women, 
exciting them to a vehement defire of yenery, and rendering 
them infatiate therewith. 

It is owing, according to Sennertus, to.a too great abundance 
of the humors of the part, and a preternatural heat, and pun- 
gency thereof, 

FURR*, the fkins of divers kinds of wild beafts, drefled with 
the hairon; to be ufed as a lining, or doubling of garments, 
robes, Sc. either for warmth, ornament, or diftingtion of rank 
and dignity, 

* The word is formed of the French Fourrure, a lining ; which 
Du Cange derivesfrom Furrura, ufed, in the barbarous Latin, 
for the fame thing. We alfo meet with Forratura, foderata, 
JSodraium, and fodracura, in the fame fenfe, 

The robes. of kings, dukes, and peers, are lined with divers 
kinds of Furrs, and in particular ermine, to render them more 
magnificent. 

The fame may be obferved of feveral chief magiftrates, judges, 
and doétors of different faculties in the univerfities. 

The kinds of Furrs, or fkins chiefly drefled in alum, and with 
the hair on, are thofe of the ermine, fable, fquirrel, coney, 
caftor, otter, dog, fox, wolf, tiger, bear, &c. 

Timber of Furrs, fee the article Tumper. 

Furr, in heraldry, a reprefentation of the fkins,of certain wild 
beafts, feen, both in the doublings of the mantles of coat ar- 
mour, and in the armour itfelf. 

‘The heralds ufe two metals, five colouts, and two Furrs, or 
hairy fkins, wiz. ermine and vair. 

The origin of thefe Furrs, Mackenzy afcribes to the fhield’s 
being antiently covered with fkins, which fkins or coverings 
were afterwards reprefented in the fhields: a more probable 
derivation, in our opinion, than to fay they were placed on 
thields, becaufe they had been wore in mantles and garments. 
furrs either confift of one colour, which is white ; or more 
than, one; and thefe either two, or more than two. 

furrs of two colours are either ermine, being white with 
black fpots ; 
whofe ground is yellow; or peany which is black powdered 
with yellow, 

furrs of more than two colours are called wair. See Var, 
and Vairy. 

FURRIER, a perfon who trades, or works in Furrs, or lines 
robes, &c. therewith. 


FURRINGS, or Furrs. in architeGture, the making good of j 


the rafter-feet in the cornice, 

When rafters are cut with a knee, thefe Furrings are pieces 
which go ftraight along with the rafter, from the top of the knee 
to the cornice. 

When rafters are rotten, or funk hollow inthe middle, there 
are pieces cut thickeft in the middle, and tapering towards 


each end, which are nailed upon them to make them ftraight— |} 


Such pieces are called Furrs ; and the putting them on, is called 
Furring the rafters. 

FUSAROLE®, in architeGture, a moulding, or ornament, 
placed, immediately under the echinus, in the Doric, Ionic, 
and Compofite capitals. 

* The Italians call it Fu/ciolo; and the French, from whom we 
borrow it, Fu/arale. 
The Fufarole is a round member, carved, in. manner of a 
collar or chaplet, with oval beads. The Fu/arole thould al- 
ways anfwer exaétly under the eye of the. volute in the Ionic 
capital. 

FUSEE*). or Fusy, in watch-work, is that, conical. part, 
drawn by the fpring, and about which the chain, or ftring is 
wound. 

* The word is French, where it literally fignifies a Spindle. 

The {pring of a watch is the firft mover. “It is rolled up in a 
cylindrical box, againft which it acts, and which it turns round 
in unbending itfelf. The ftring, or little chain, which at one 
end is wound about the Fu/ee, and at the other faftened to the 
fpring-box, difengages itfelf from the Fu/fee, in proportion as 
the box is turned. And hence the motion of all the other parts 
of the {pring watch. 

Now the effort, or action of the fpring’is ‘continually dimi- 
nifhing from firft to laft; “and of confequence, uniefs that 
inequality was rectified, it would draw the {tring with more 
force, and wind a greater quantity’of it upon the box at one 
time than another; fo that the movement would never keep 
equal time. 

To correét this irregularity of the fpring, nothing could be 
more happily contrived ‘than to have the {pring applied to the 
arms of levers which are continually longer as the force of the 
fpring is weaker. This foreign affiftance, always increafing as 
it is moft needed, maintains the action, and effe& of the fpring 
in an equality. 
It is for this reafon, that the 7 


zis made of a conical figure. 


ermines, black with white fpots; erminois, } 
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Its axis, which is immoyeable, .is the feries of the centres of 
all the unequal. circumferences..which compofe the furface of 
the Zufee. According as the part of a ftring which is-untwitt- 
ing, is applied to a larger circumference, it is at a greater di- 
flance-from the fixed point in the axis correfponding thereto 5 
and of confequence the power which draws by this ftring, viz. 
the {pring, aéts with the more advantage. The {pring begins 
to draw from, the vertex of the cone, the moft difadyantageous 
part, by reafon its own force is then the greateft. 

If the ation of the {pring diminithed equally, as. the parallel 
bafes of a triangle do; the cone, which is generated of a tri- 
angle, would be the precife figure required for the Fu/ee. But 
it is certain, the weakening of the {pring is not in that propor- 
tion; and of confequence the Fu/ee fhould not be conical. 

In effect, experience fhews, that it fhould not be ftrictly fo ; 

but that it be.a little hollow toward the middle, z. e. the arm of 
the lever muft be there a little fhortened ; by reafon the action 
of the {pring is not fufficiently diminifhed of itfelf. 

It is a matter of inquiry among geometricians what the precife 

figure of the Fu/ee thould be: that is, what the curve is, by 

whofe revolution round its axis, the folid, whofe figure the 
Fufee is to have, hall be produced. 

M, Varignon has determined this curve. The axis of the 
Fujee is alfo the axis of the curve, which is convex on the fide 
toward the axis, and of confequence concave all the way on the 
other, or outer fide; and the ordinates are the different diftances 
at which the ftring is to be, with regard to all the fucceflive 
fixed points of the axis. 

The force of the {pring multiplied by the arm of the lever it 
is applied, to,. each moment, being always to make an equal 
product; it follows, that when the folid of the curve {hall be 
formed, an ordinate, multiplied by. the furface of the folid com- 
prized between that ordinate, and the greateft of all the ordi- 
nates, viz. that of the bafe, will always yield a produét equal 
to that of any other ordinates multiplied in the fame manner. 
For the ordinates are only arms. of the lever; and the parts of 
the furface comprehended between them and the bafe are equal 
to the lengths of the ftring which cover them, i. ¢ to the cor 
refpondent forces of the {pring : which is what conftitutes the 
equation and the effence of the curve. 

Fusee*, Fuze, or Fuss, in war, an appendage of a bomb, 
o1 granado-fhell, by which the powder or compofition in the fhell 
is fet on fire, to do the defigned execution, 

* The word is French, and literally denotes a Spindle, 

The Fufee isa wooden pipe or tap, filled with wild-fire, or the 
like compofition ; and is defigned to burn fo long, and no long- 
er, as isthe'time of the motion of the bomb from the mouth of 
the mortar, to the place, where it is to fall: which time is 
about twenty-feven feconds: fo that the Fu/ze mutt be con- 
trived, either from the nature of the compofition, or the length 
of the pipe which contains it; to burn juft that time: 

The ufual compofition of Fu/ees is two ounces of nitre, to one 
of fulphur,’ and ‘three of gunpowder duft. 

FUSIBILITY, ‘that quality in metals, and minerals, which 
difpofes them for fafion. : 

Gold is more fu/ible than irony or copper; but lef fo than fil- 
ver, tin, and lead. 

Borax is frequently mixed with metals, to render them more 
fujible. 

Fusite Column, fee the article Corum. 

FUSIL, in heraldry, by the French called Fu/ees q. d. fpindle, 
is a bearing of a rhomboidal figure, more flender than the lo- 
zenge $ its upper and lower angles being more acute than the 
two middle ones—V. Tab. Herald. fig. 42. 

FUSILIERS*, or Fuzizerrs, in the military. arty foot- 
foldiers armed with firelocks, which are generally flung. There 
isa regiment of  Fu/ileers for the guard of the artillery. 

* The word is formed from the French Fu/j/, & Fa/ee, firelocke, 

FUSILY, or Fusixe, in heraldry, is when a field or ordinary 
is entirely covered over, or divided into Fu/ils. 

FUSION *®, the folution, or melting of metals, minerals, &&c. 
by means of fire: or, the act of changing them from’their folid 
ftate to a fluor. 

* The word is derived from the Latin Fu/io, of fundo, I pour out. 
——Whence alfo, Efiufiox, Infusion, Suffufion, and Transfufion. 
Which fee. 

To give the ore its metallic form, they fu/e it ; when it is in 
Fufion, the metalline fubftance, being the heavieft, finks tothe 
bottom of the furnace ; the other terreftrial matters rifing-in 
form of fcoria to the furface. 
It is commonly imagined, that the Fu/ion and metalline form of 
ores is wholly the effect of fire ; and we have theories of fufibi- 
lity built on this principle: but it is a miftaken one. Fires no 
doubt, is the principal agent; but fire alone is not fufficient. 
A mineral, or piece of metal not purified, being putalone in 
a-crucible, melts with a world of difficulty, and never be- 
comes a perfeé&t metal: copper ore, for initance, being thus 
applied, its impure part forms a {coria, and vitrifies ; the me- 
talline part refiding at bottom, under the appearance of a black 
regulus. To promote the Fu/ion and fepsration, they mix coals, 
or ftones, or cinders, or old cori a! with the ore; the in- 
flammable 
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flammable principle in which, by help of fire, fufes them 


perfectly, fets the heterogeneous part at liberty, and raifes it 
to the top. 

The general reafon of Fujfon is pretty eafily affigned. ‘The 
firmnefs, or folidity of a body arifes from the force wherewith 
its particles’ cohere. And’ the coliefion ofall bodies 1s as the 
quantity of contact in the component particles.” ; 
Now, the corpufcles of fire entering with rapidity into the-potes 
of the metal, agitate, and, by degrees, loofen, divide, and dimi- 
nifh their contac ; till at length there is not enough to hinder 
their rolling over each other, and giving way “upon the leaft im- 
pulfe: 

The dilatation obfervable in all Faia, is a proof that the par- 
ticles of the bodies are feparated and fet at a diftance from each 
other, and confequently their contacts and cohefions diminifhed. 
Jn effet, rarefaction and dilatation are the neceflary confe- 
quences of fire and heat. 

¥yom the difference of cohefion proceeds that variety we ob- 
ferye in the Fu/ion of bod for fuch as have leaft conta&t of 
parts, fooneft give way to the fire; and fome will melt away 
by the warmth of a vapour only ; when others, which have a 
fironger contaét, are not to be feparated without much difficulty. 
Upon this account, vegetables very eafily difunite ; minerals 
flower ; and metals flowett of all: and of the laft, thofe where- 
in the contaét of parts is leaft, as in lead and tin, moft readily 
melt; but thofe which are more compact, as gold, and filver, 
are not to be managed, but by a violent heat. 

If now the force of cohefion were proportional to the quantity 
of matter, or to the weight of bodies, we might from ftatics 
account for all the variety that occurs in Fufion = for by know- 
ing the fpecific gravity of a body, we fhould: then know, what 
force is required to melt it: but becaufe the fame quantity of 
matter may be fo varioufly difpofed, that in one body there 
fhall be a much greater contact, than in another, though the 
gravity be equal, or even greater in the latter; therefore the 
force of cohefion cannot be eftimated by gravity: for lead, 
though more ponderous than all other metals, except gold; yet 
jn the fire is more eafily melted, than almoft any other: fo that 
it neceflarily follows, that in this metal there muft be a lefs co- 
hefion, or contaét of parts, how much foever it may exceed 
others in the quantity of its matter. 

Bodies after Fu/ion return again into a folid mafs, upon remoy- 
ing them from the fire; becaufe their particles hereupon ap- 
proach nearer to one another by their attractive force, and are 
fo compelled to unite. 

Such as confift of homogeneous and unalterable parts, as wax, 
gums, and the purer metals, recover their antient form : for 
when the fame texture of parts remains in the whole body, it 
mutt of courfe reaflume the fame appearance, when the feparat- 
ing power ceafeth to aét, but other bodies, whofe parts, with 
refpeét to denfity and furface; are extremely different from one 
another, while fome are carried off by the force of heat, and 
others are changed.as to figure and pofition, muft be forced to 
appear in another form: for they cannot. recover their original 
phafes, unlefs every particle could reinftate itfelf in that very 
fituation it had before, which may be hindered infinite ways ; 
as may be experienced eafily in heterogeneous bodies. 

The difference therefore, obferved even in homogeneous bo- 
dies after liquefaction, is no ways to be accounted for but from 
the changeablenefs of furface in their parts: for thofe bodies 
whofe parts conftantly retain the fame furfaces, never lofe 
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their form; but others, by having the furfaces of their parts 

altered, have adifferent texture, and put on another appearance. 
FUST*, in architecture, the fhaft.of a column 3 or that part 

comprehended between the bafé, “and the capital; called alfo 

the naked. 

* The wordiis French, and hierally fignifies‘a Ca/t. 

The Fuf? is that cylindrical ‘part, which makes,’ as it were, the 

body, or trunk of the column, ex¢lufive of the head and*foot. 
FUSTIAN*, in’ commerce, ‘a’ kind of cotton {tuff} which 

feems, as it were, quilted, or whaled on one fide. 


* Menage derives the word from Fu/fazum, which in the corrupt 
Latin writers is ufed, inthe fame fenfe, and is fuppofed to be 
formed from Fu/fis, on account of the tree whereon the cotton 
grows. Bochart derives it from Fu/fat, which in Arabic fig- 
nifies the antient city of Memphis, where cotton is produced 
in great abundatice. . 


Right Fu/tians fhould be made altogether of cotton thread, 

both woof, and warp. . : 

There are Fu/fians of divers kinds, wide, narrow, coarfe, fine ; 

with fhag, or nap, and without it. There are alfo a great ma- 

ny made whereof the warp is fax or even hemp. 

FusTrAn, in criticifm, a word ufed to exprefs bombaft. 

FUSTICK, or Fusrockx, a yellow wood, ufed by the dyers. 
The colour it yields is a fine golden yellow; but there fhould 
be fome other ingredients mixed with it, to make it laftine. 
The tree that yields it, grows in all the Caribbee iflands, par- 
pan in Barbadoes, and Tobago, where it rifes to a great 

eight. 
The dyers ufe it chiefly for black. See Brack. But fome 
of the ableft, and honefteft among them, who would dye none 
but the beft, and moft lafting colours, are of opinion it fhould 
be abfolutely excluded out of all dying. 
Befide this, there is another kind of Fu/tick or Fuftel, growing 
in Italy, Provence, &c, this is ufed to dye a coffee colour, 

F-UT-F A, in mufic. Sce F. and Crer. : 

FUTURE, fomething to come hereafter. 

We fay, a future ftate, a future contingency; there is none 
but God to whom future things are prefent. 

Forurr, or Furure Zén/e, in grammar, denotes an inflexion 
of verbs, whereby they denote, that a thing will be, in fome 
time yet to come, As, the laft day will come: I fhall fee an 
end, 
The future time admits of two cafes: either we may intend to 
exprefs a thing that fhall come to pafs in a fhort time; or a 
that fhall happen in any indefinite time, 
Thus the Greeks have their paulo po/t futurum, per oduyoy 
peAdwy, which marks a thing juft going to be done; as moieo- 
pat 5 befide the common, indefinite future, woiyow, I will do 
it; amabo, I will love. 
In Latin, Italian, French, and even in Englith, the future of 
the indicative exprefles only the defign, or intention of doing a 
thing, or fimply that the thing will be; as, I will praife, I will 
be approved : and the future of the fubjunctive fhews that the 
thing will be done under certain circumftances: when I thal! 
have feen Verfailles, I will tell you. Sometimes the future is 
exprefled in Englith by the prefent; if I meet your friend, I wilt 
fend him to you; fi offendera, fi incidero, &c. 

FU ZE or Fuzer, fee the article Fusez. 

FUZILEERS, {ee the article FustLeERs. 


G, 


G 


The feventh letter of cur alphabet, and. the fifth con- 
fonant: though in the alphabets of all the oriental lan- 
1g guages, the Hebrew, Phoenician, Chaldee, Syriac, Sama- 
ritan, Arabic, and even Greek, G is the third letter. 
The Hebrews call it Ghimel, or Gimel, q.d. camel; by reafon 
it refembles in its form the neck of that animal: and the fame 
appellation it bears in the Samaritan, Phoenician, and Chaldee : 
in the Syriac it is called Gomel, in Arabic Giim, and in Greek,’ 
Gamma. " 

. The letter G is of the mute kind and cannot be any way found- 
ed without the help of a vowel, It is formed by the reflexion 
of the air againft the palate, made by the tongue as the air paf- 
fes out of the throat: which Martianus Capella exprefles thus, 
G fpiritus.cum palato; fo that the G is a palatal letter. 

‘The Latins took the liberty to drop the letter G at the begin- 
nings of words, before an x ; asingnatus, gnofco, gnobilis, gnar- 
rat, &c, which, they ordinarily wrote natus, nofco, nobilis, 
&c.., ‘They alfo_ frequently changed it into C, as Gamelus, 
into Camelus; Gragulus, Graculus; Quingentum, guincentum, 
&c. Sometimes it was put inftead of N, before a C, and for an- 
other C3,as Agchifes, Aggora, Agguilla, &c. for Anchifes, An- 
cora, Anguilla, &c. And inftead of P; as Magalia, for Ma- 
palia, &c. G is alfo ufed inftead of 9, and O inftead of G, as 
in Anguina, Angina, Anguina, &c. Inftead of Ry as in Aqua- 
gium, for Aquariums Agger, for Arger, &c. And inftead of 8, 
as in, Spargo, par/i, fparfum or, rather, it is retrenched from 
thofe laft words, to avoid the cacophony of /parg/i, or Sparcfi. 
G, is alfo put for C ; as in Cneus, for Gneuss Caius, for Gaius 5 
Gaeta, for Caieta: And for 5 as in figere, for frvere. See 
Ns Bs ee 

The northern people frequently change the G into VY, or W; 

“asin Gallus, Wallus; Gallia, Wallia, Vallia, &c. For in this 
inftance it muft not be faid that the French haye changed the 
Winto G3 by reafon they wrote Gallus long before Wallus, 
or Vallia were known ; as appears from all the antient Roman 
and Greek writers. 

And yet it is equally true, that the French change the WY of the 
northern nations, and the Y confonant into G; as Willielnus, 
William, into Guillaume; Wulphilas, into Gulphilas; Va/co, in- 
to Gafcon, &c. 

Diomed. |. ii. c. de Litera, calls G, a new letter ; his reafon is, 
that the Romans had not introduced it before the firft Punic 
War; as appears from the roftral column, ereéted by C. Dulius, 
on which we every where find a Cin lieu of G; It was Sp. Car- 
vilius, who firft diftinguifhed between thofe two letters; and in- 
vented the figure of theG-: as we are afflired by Terentius 
Scaurus. The C ferved very well for G; it being the third let- 
ter of the Latin alphabet, as the g or y was of the Greek. 

‘The G is found inftead of C on feveral medals: Vaillant Nia. 
Imperat. t.i. p. 39. M. Beger produces a medal of the Fa- 
milia Ogulnia, where Gar is read inftead of Car, which is 
on thofe of M. Patin. But the C is more frequently feen on 
medals, in lieuof G; as AUcusTALIs CALLAECIA CAR- 
TACINENCES, &c. for AUGusTALIs, €&¢. Not that the pro- 
nunciation of thofe words was altered; but only that the G was 
unartfully or negligently cut by the workmen. As is the cafe 
in divers infcriptions of the eaftern empire ; where auc, Aucc, 
AUCCC, are frequently found for auc, &e. 

‘The form of our G_ is taken from that of the Latins, who bor- 
rowed it from the Greeks ; the Latin G being certainly a cor- 
ruption of the Greek gamma, I’, as might eafily be fhewn, had 
our Printers all the charaéters and forms of this letter, which we 
meet withal in the Greek and Latin MSS. through which the 
letter pafled from TP’ to G. 

As to the gamma of the Greeks, it is manifeftly the 9 ghimel 
of the Hebrews or Samaritans. All the difference between the 
gamma and ghimel confifts in this, that the one is turned to the 
right, and the other to the left, according to the different man- 
ners of writing and reading, which obtained among thofe diffe- 
rent nations: fo that all the pains Salmafius has taken on Soli- 
nus, to prove that the G was derived from the Greek kappa, is 
loft. 

G has alfo been ufed as a numeral letter, fignifying 400, accord- 
ing to the verfe, 

G Quadrigentos demonflrativa tenebit. 
When a dafh was added a-top, G, it fignified forty thoufand. 

Gis alfo ufed in mufic, to fignify one of the clefs; viz. that of 
the higheft part, called the Treble, or Ait, See Cre, and 
TREBLE. 

GABBARA, a name which the Egyptians gave the dead 
bodies, which they kept by them, inftead of burying them. 
‘That people, out of a cultom which they had received from 

anceftors, and which arofe in fome meafure from the dif- 


GAB 


pofition of their country, which is expofed to the inundations of 
the Nile ; ufed to wrap up the bodies of perfons of eminence, 
particularly thofe of faints, and martyrs, in a great number of 
linen cloths, with balms, and fpices ; and inftead of interring 
thern, they preferved them in their houfes : thinking that there- 
by they did them much more honour. 

And thefe, St. Auguftin tells us, were what they called Gabba- 
ras. Sermon cxx. de diverfit, c. 12. 

Pliny makes mention of the fame thing, lib. vii.c. 16. where 
he relates, that in the time of Claudius, a Gabbara was brought 
from Arabia, almoft ten foot long*. 


* Fa. Hardouin imagines, that Pliny here took the word for a 
proper name; and accordingly fearches in Tacitus, for dne 
Abbarus, a king of Arabia: but Hardowin himfelf is not of 
that opinion ; taking the word to be rather the V1) Ghid- 
bor, of the Hebrews ; or WWI Ghabbar, of the Arabians : 
and to fignify a Giant—But the Jefuit Rofweyd gives a better 
account in his learned notes on the life of St. Anthony, c. 7. 
and in his Oxomafticon, under the word Gebbara; where he fhews 
that we meet with both Gebdara, Gabbares, Gabarus, and Gab- 
barus ; and that they all fignify a body embalmed ; which he 
proves from the teftimonies of Cicero, Tufcul, Queft. of Pompon. 
Mela, lib. i, c. 9; of Sextus Empiricus, lib. iti. Pyrrhon' Hypo- 
the. c. 243 of Lucian, de Luétu; of Corippus, lib: iii, de funere 
TFupiniani 3 of St. Auguftin, Caffian, Damafcenus,:é¢,—~ 
‘The word in Teality is Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew, formed of 
VA) Gaber, a man. 


GABEL, in building, fee the aiticlé Gavet. 
Gazet, or GazeLre®*, in the French cuftoms, 4 duty or im- 
pofition on falt. 

* Etymologifts are divided as to the origin of the word. Some 
derive it from the Hebrew Gab, a prefent; others from Sa>5 
to deliver; others from nbap Kabbalah, receipt ;. others 
from Ghauel, or Gabe, unjuft law; and others from the corrupt 
Latin Gabel, or Gablum, tribute, 


‘ The Gadel is let out to farm 3; and makes the fecond article in 
the king’s revenue. 

There are three farms of Gabels; the firft comprehends the 
greateft part of the kingdom : the fécond is that of the Lyon- 
nois and Languedoc; and the third that of Dauphine and 
Provence. ‘There are feveral provinces exempt from the Gg- 
bels having purchafed that privilege of Henry II. 

This duty is faid to have had its rife in France, in 1286. under 
Philip the fair, Philip the long took a double per livre on falt, 
by an edict in 13315; which he promifed to remit when he 
was delivered from his enemies ; and which he did according- 
ly in 4345. King John refumed it in 1355 5 and it was grant- 
ed the dauphin in 1358, to ranfom king John: Charles V. made 
it perpetual, Charles VII, raifed it to fix deniers; Louis XI. 
to twelve; and Francis I. to twenty-four livres per muid, Ahd 
it has been confiderably augmented fince that time. Philip de 
Valois firft eftablifhed granaries and officers of the Gabelles, and 
prohibited any other perfons from felling falt: from which 
time the whole commerce of falt, for the inland confumption, 
has lain wholly in the king’s hands, who. fells and diftributes 
every grain thereof by his farmers, and officers created for the 
purpofe. 

‘The produce of this impoft is fo confiderable, that it is com= 
puted to make one fourth of the whole revenue of the king- 
dom ; and yields the crown as much as all the mines of Peru, 
Chili, Potofi, and the reft of America does the king of Spain. 

Gaze, or GaBze, is alfo ufed in fome of our antient writers, 
for any fort oftax, or impofition: as Gadel of wines, of filks, 
Ses 

GABINIA Toga, fee the article Toca. 

GABIONS, in fortification, &e. large bafkets, made of ofier 
twigs, woven of a cylindrical form, fix foot high, and four 
wide ; which being filled with earth, ferve asa defence, or fhel- 
ter from the enemy’s fire.—See Tad. Fortif. fig. 19. 

They are commonly ufed in batteries, to fereen the engineets, 
&c. In order to which one is placed on either fide each gun, on- 
ly leaving room for the muzzle to appear through. See 
Barrery. 

There are alfo a fialler fort of Gabions, ufed on parapets, in 
trenches, c. to cover the mufqueteers ; being placed fo clofe 
as that a mufquet can but juft peep through. 

They alfo ferve as a parapet on lines, lodgments, &¢. where 
the ground proves too hard to dig into. 

To render the Gadions ufelefs, they endeavour to fet them on 
fire, by throwing pitched faggots among them. 

GABLE, or Gasue-End of a houfe, is the upright trian- 
gular end; from the cornice, or eaves, to the top of its 


roof, 
4Dd 


Land- 
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Land-Gazre, fee the article Lanp-Gable, 

GABRES, or Gavres, a teligious fect in Petfia; called alfo 
Gebres, Geures, &c. 

The Turks call the Chriftians, Gadres; . d. infidels, or peo- 
ple of a falfe religion; or rather, as Leunclavius obferves, 
Heathens, or Gentiles: the word Gebre among the: Turks 
haying the fame fignification, as Pagan, or Infidel, among the 
Chriftians ; and denoting any thing not Mahomeran, 

In Perfia, the word has a more peculiar fignification; wherein 
it is applied to a fe& difperfed through the country, and faid 
to be the remains of the antient Perfians, worfhippers of fire : 
though, upon the whole; they rather appear to have been Per- 
fians conyerted to chriftianiry; who being afterwards Jeft to 
themfelves, mingled their antient fuperftitions with the truths 
and practices of Chriftianity ; and fo formed themfelves a re- 
Jigion a-part. 

The Gabres pretend they derive their religion from one Azer, 
a Frank by nation, and by profefijon 2 fculpror: this man com- 
ing to Babylon, where they then dwelt; they fay, married a 
maid of the country, named Dogdon ; who, after a vilit which 
the received from an angel, was filled with a divine light, and 
foon afterwards found herfelf with child. The aftrologers, at 
the fame time, perceiving that the child would be a great 
prophet, and the founder of a new religion ; Neubrout, the 
prince then reigning, was advertifed hereof ; who gave imme- 
diate orders for all the women with child to be put to death, 
throughout the empire. 

The order was executed accordingly ; but the mother of the 
future prophet, fhewing no token of pregnancy, efcaped , and 
was at length happily delivered of a fon, called Ebrahim Zer- 
Ateucht. 

After his birth, new dangers atofe: ahd the king, being in 
formed thereof, had him brought before him 5 and drawing 
his fabre, would have flain him with his own, hand 5 but, they 
fay, his arm grew motionlefs upon the {pot: upon. this, a 
huge fire was lighted, and the child caft into the fame 3 bur he 
relted therein, as on a bed of rofes. He was afterwards deli 
vered from other kinds of death, by a fort of flies, which in 
fefted the kingdom ; one whereof, entring the king’s ear, ren- 
dered bim frantic, and at length killed him. ‘ 
Cha-Glochtes, his fucceflor, made the like attempts. on the 
child; but was fo ftruck with the miracles which he faw him 
work, that he began to adore him, as all the reft of the peo- 
ple already did, 

At length, after a great number of miracles, the prophet dif 
appeared.—Some held he was tranflated into heaven, bod) 
and foul; others, that he found an iron coffin near Bagda', 
where fhutting himfelf up, he was carried away by the angel: 
After he was in poffeffion of paradife, God fent them, they {ay 
through his means, feven books; which contained all the ma 
ters of religion; and afterwards, feven more, of the explana- 
tion of dreams; and laftly, feven of medicine. Alexander the 
great burnt the firft feyen, by reafon no body underftood the 
language, and kept the other fourteen for his own ule. 

After his death, fome of the priefts and doétors among the 
Gabres retrieved as much as their memory would allow them, 
of the loft books ; and compofed a large volume, {till extant 
among the modern Gabres ; though they underftand nothing, 
either of the words, or the character. 

Throughout the whole of this romantick ftory, we may difcern 
the marks, and traces of chriftianity ; though grievouily defaced : 
the annunciation ; the megi; the maflacre of the infants; our 
Saviour’s miracles; his perfecutions, afcenfion, &c. 

GAGE, in our ancient cuftoms, fignifies a pledge, or pawn, 
given by way of fecurity. 

‘The word is only properly ufed in {peaking of moyeables: for 
immoveables, the term Ffypotheca is ufed, 

If the Gage perifh, the perion who received it is not to anfwer 
for ir, but only for extreme negligence, &c. 

Gace is alfo ufed for a challenge, to combat. See CarTEL, 

In which fenfe, it was a pledge, which the accufer, or chal 
lenger caft on the ground, and the other took up, as accept- 
ing the challenge: this was ufually a glove, gantlet, chaperoon, 
or the like. 
The Grand cuftamary mentions Gages Pleiges de Duel. Thefe 
were gentlemen, of the relations er friends of the combatants: 
if he who had given the Gages Pleiges, was overcome, he was 
to t ya mu agreed on. 

Gace is only now retained as a fubftantive: as a verb, the G is 
changed inro W, and of Gage is formed Wage; as, to wage 
law, to wage deliverance, g. d. to give fecurity a thing fhall be 
delivered. 

Tfa perfon who has diftrained be fued for not having delivered 

what he had took by diftrels, he thould wage or gage, or gager 

deliverance; that is, put in furety that he will deliver them, 
sE, is that which is left in the hands of the proprietor, 
reaps the fruits thereof. 

G where the fruits or revenues are 

reckoned on the foot of the debr, 
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which diniinifhes in proportion thereto. The fecond, acquits,| GALACTOSIS, the production of milk; or the 


or dilcharges itfelf ; the firft does not. 
3 


G AL 


Pomey alfo ufes Alort-gage for the poffeffion of any effects, 
on condition of furrendring them up at the good pleafure of 
the perfon who gave them. See MorreGace, 

Gace, in the fea language. When one thip is {to windward of 
another, fhe is faid to have the weather-gage of her. 

The feamen alfo call trying how much water a thip draws, 
gaging, or rather gauging of her; and it is done thus : 

They drive a nail into a pike, near the end, and then put 
down this pike by the rudder, till the nail catch hold under ir ; 
for then as many feet as the pike is under water, is the fhip’s 
Gage, or depth of water fhe draws. 

GaGE, in joinery, is an inftrument made to ftrike a line truly 
parallel ro the ftreight fide of ainy board or piece of ftuff. 
Its chief ufe is for gaging of tenons true, to fit into morti 
and for gaving ftuff of an equal thicknels, 

It is made of an oval piece of wood, fitted upon a fquare 
ftick, to flide up and down ftifly thereon, and with a tooth at 
the end of a ftaff, to fcore, to ftrike aline upon the ftuff at any 
diftance, according to the diftance of the oval from it. i 

Water-Gace, fee the article WaTER-Gage. 

GAGER dé Ley; fee Wace, and WacER of Law. 

GAGER, and . a -,, § GAUGER. 

GAGING $ mee heond 2 3 ig PY peat 

GAIANITES, Garanira, a fee of antient hereticks, 

fprung from the Eutychians. 
This fect was of an older ftanding than Gaian, a bifhop of A- 
lexandria, in the fixth century, from whom however they took 
their name. They adhered to the opinions of Julian Halicar- 
naffeus, the chief of the Incorruptibiles and Phantaftici; and 
came at length to be denominated Gaianites, upon Gaian’s put- 
ting himfelf at their head. They denied that Jefus Chrift, after 
the hypoftarical union, was fubject to any of the infirmities of 
human nature. 

GAIN *, the profit, or lucre a perfon reaps from his trade, ~ 
employment, or induftry. 

* Some derive the word from the German Gewin ; whereof the 
Ttalians have made Guadagno; the French, and Englith, Gain. 
There are legal and reputable Gains, as well as fordid and in- 
famous ones, What is gained by gaming, is all liable to be 
reftored again, if the lofer will take the benefit of the law. 

Gatn, in architecture, is the workmens term for the bevelling 

thoulder of a joift, or other timber. 
Ic is uted alfo for the lapping of the end of the joift, €c. upon 
atrimmer, or girder; and then the thicknefs of the fhoulder 
is cut into the trimmer alfo bevelling upwards, that it may juft 
receive the Gain; and fo the joift and trimmer lie even and 
level with their furface-—This way or working is ufed in floors 
ad hearths, 

GAINAGE, GatnaciuM, in our antient writers, fignifies 

the draught-oxen, horfes, wain, plough, and furniture for car- 
rying on the work of tillage by the baler fort of fokemen and 
villains. 
Gainage is the fame with what is otherwife called /Vainage. 
Bratton, lib. i. cap. 9. fperking of lords and fervants, fays, Ut 
fi cos deftruani, quod faloum non poffit eis effe Wainagium fuxm. 
And again, lib. iii. craét. 2. cap. 1. Villanus non amerciabitur, 
nifi faluo Wainagio fuo. For antiently, as it appears both by 
Mag. Chart. ani other books, the villain, when amerced, had 
his Gainage, or Wainage free ; to the end his plough might 
not ftand ftill: and the law, for the fame reafon, does ftill al- 
low a like privilege to the hufbandman, that is, his draught- 
horfes are not, in many cafes, diftrainab]e. 

Gatnace is alfo ufed for the land itfelf, or the profit raifed by 
cultivating it. 

GALACTITIS, Paaaxtitys, in natural hiftory, a ftone, thus 
called by reafon when broke or ground with water, it yields a 
white liquor, like milk, which the Greeks call yaaw. 

The ftone is of an afh colour, and pretty foft, and {weet to the 
tafte. Icis faid to be ftill found in Tutcany, Saxony, and other 
parts. 
Authors recommend it as good in defluxions of the eyes, and 
for ulcers: it is fuppofed to make the milk more copious in 
nurfes; and when bung on the necks of children, they fay, it 
romotes dentition. Sze Supplement, article GaLACTIT ES. 

GALACTOPHAGI*, and GaLacropora, in antiquity, 
perfons who lived wholly on milk, without corn, or the ule of 
any other food. 


? 


* The words are compounded of yarz, yaruxl@, milk ; enya, 
toeat; and aura, of ew, I drink. 


Certain nations in Scythia Afiatica, as the Getz, Nomades, 
&c, are famous in antient hiftory, in quality of Galactophagi, 
milk-eaters. Homer makes their eloge, liad, lib. iii. 
Ptolemy, in his geography, places the Galaétophagi between 
the Riphean mountains, on one fide, and the Hireanian fea 
on the other. 

GALACTOPHOROUS Dués, are fuch veffels as ferve 
to convey milk. 

GALACTOPOTA, fee the article GALACTOPHAGI. 


whereby the food, or chyle, is converted into milk. 


GALANGAL, 


GAL GATE 
GALANGAL, Gaanca, a medicinal root, brought from 4 
the Eaft-Indies ; the produce of a plant of the fame name. 
There are two kinds of Galangals; the mall, and the great: 
the mall is a rough, knotty root, ofa ruddy colour both with- 
in, and without, and of a very pungent aromatic tafte, and 
imell. It is brought ftom China, and is ufed with good fuc- 
cefs in all diforders of the ftomach, bowels, and womb, arifing 
from the weaknefs of the nerves, 
The greater Galangal, growing chiefly in Java and Malabar, 
inclines more to the afh colour. Tis qualities are of the fame 
kind with thofe of the other ; only lefs efficacious, but it ufed 
to’be more common. The vinegar-makers ufe both: 
GALANT, fee the article GaLiayt. : 
GALAXY*®*, in aftronomy, that long, white, luminous track; 
which feems to incompafs the heavens fike a fwath, fcatf; or 
girdle; and which is eafily perceivable in a Clear night, éf{pe- 
cially when the moon does not appear. 


and ten pounds. It has but two tire in the ftern ; cach contains 
ing three guns, carrying balls of eighteen pounds. 
The Venetians are the only people who now ufe Galeaffes : an- 
tiently, the French likewife inade ule of them, 

GALEATE Flowers, {ee the article Flowers, 


GALENIC, or Gatenreat Medicine, is that manner of 
confidering and treating difeafes, founded on the principles of 
Galen ; or introduced by Galen. 

Claud. Galen; was of Pergamus in Afia, the fon of Nicon, a 
famous geometrician; architect; and was a pupil of Satyron and 
Pelops, two able phyficians. He firft diftinguifhed Kimfelf at 
Athens ; then at Alexandria ; and laftly at Rome ; where he 
Wrote a great deal ; and where he alfo dicd, in the year of Chrift 
140. 

He is faid to have compofed two hundred treatifes, whereof 
there are one hundred and feventy ftill extant. There have 
been twenty-three feveral editions of this author : the firft is 
that of Venice, in folio, in the year 1525: but the beft is that 
of Paris; in thirteen volumes in folio; Greek and Latin, pub- 
lithed in 1639: 

This author, colleting and digefting what the phyficians bé- 
ore him had done; and explaining every thing according ta 
the ftriGteft doétrines of the Peripatetics, fet phyfic on anew 
footing ; le introduced the dostrine of the four elements ; the 
cardinal qualities, and their degrees ; and the fout humours, or 
temperaments. 

Gavente is now mote frequently ufed; as contradiftinguifhed 
from chemical, 

In this fenfe, Galmical Meditine; ond Galenical Pharmacy, 
are thofe which go upon the eafier preparations of herbs, roots, 
Ge. by infufion, decoétion, &c. and attain their ends, and 
inake theit remedies effe@ual; by the combining and multiply- 
ing of ingtedients : in oppofition to the chemical medicine, of 
pharmacy, which torture the materi medica by fire, and draw 
their more ifitimate and remote virtues by elaborate prepara- 
tions ; a8 calcination, digeftion, fermentation, Ge. 

Medicine was wholly Gaknical, till the time of Paracelfus; 
Geber indeed, and ‘after him Raymund Lully, Arnoldus de 
Villa Nova, and Bafil Valentine, made fome attempts to ap- 
ply chemiftry to medicine ; efpecially the laft of them : but no 
great advance was made. Paracelfiis, and after him Van Hel- 
mont, altered the whole body of medicine ; exploded Galeni/in; 
and the Peripatetic do&trine; and rendered medicine almoft 
wholly chemical, 

The late improvements in “philofophy have feformied, and re- 
trieved the Galenical medicine, which however has now little of 
Galen's in it. Tt is become all mechanical, and cotpufcular : 
inftead of qualities and degrees; every thing is tow reduced to 
mechanical affeStions ; to the figures; bulks, Eravities; ec, 
of the component particles, and to the Great principle of at- 
traétion, 

Gatentcar Phyficians, fee tHe article Pystcia N. 


GALENISTS, a denomination given to fuch phyficians, as 
pradtife, preferibe, or write on the Galenical principles, 

The Galeni/fs ftand oppofed to the chemifts : the materia me- 
dica of the firft, is chiefly of the vegetable kind ; the virtues 
of which they proctire by the more fimple and eafy means ; 
and feldom go beyond decoétion: The latter take in mine- 
rals, falts, ftones, ahd even metals, and femi-metals : Thefes 
they hold, afford more efficacious remedies ; and their virtues; 
are procured by Jong, artful, laboured procefles, with the help 
of fire, are had more pute, and ina lefler compafs, 

At préfent, the Galeni/fs and chemills are pretty well accom- 
modated ; and moft of our phyficians ufe the prepatations and 
remedies of both: 

GALENISTS, or Gavenires; ate alfo a bhanch of Menno= 
nites, or Anabaptifts, who take in feveral. of the opinions of 
at leat a Frefs Gale; but when it blows fo hard, and vio- Bea res or rather Arians, touching the divinity of out 

y a i 2 e “a1 a: 7 iz b ‘¢ . 
Jeitlys that a hip cannot bear any fail, they fay, ix blows a ‘They are thus called from their leader, Abr. Galehus, alearned, 
‘When two fhips are near one another at fea, and there being and cient phyfician ot Amfterdam, who is accufed of being 
but little wind blowing, one feels more of it than the other ;}) 2 thorough celntan. frvels tip, 413, Or 
they fay, the thip gales away from the other, GALERICULATE Flowers, fee FLownrs. 

GALEARYI, in antiquity, helmet-bearers; a name the Ro- GALILEANS, Gatiz x1, a & among the antieht Jews, 
mans gave to the black guards, or fervants of the foldiers.— denominated from Judas of Galilee, their chief ; who, efteem- 
See Vegetius iii. 6. and Salmafius on the third chapter of the ing it unworthy, that the Jews fhould pay tribute to ftrangers, 
life of Adrian by Spartian. railed up his countrymen againft the edict of the emperor Au- 

GALEASSE, a large, low built, heavy veffel, ufing both fails guftus, which had ordered a cenfus or enumeration to be made 
and oars ; being the biggeft of all the veflels that go with the} — of all his fubje@s. 
latter. Their pretence was, that God alone fhould be owned as ma- 
It may varry twenty guns; with a ftern, capable of lodging a] fter, and called by the name’ of the Lard. In other refpects 
Great number of mufqueteers: it has three mafts; the main, they had much the fame doétrine as the Pharifees 3 but as they 
Mmizzen, and bowfprit, which are never to be taken down, or judged it unlawful to pray for infidel princes, they feparated 
‘lowered, as they may be in galleys. It has thirty-two benches | themfelves from. the reft of the Jews, and performed their {y- 

of rowers, and to each bench five or fix flaves. Will. of Tyre!‘ crifices aparts 

makes mention of Galeafes, with one hundred benches of | As our Saviour, and his apoftles were of Galilee, they were 

vars. ffpeéted to be of the feét of Galileens ; 2nd it was on this 

Ic has three tire of guns, sin the head, one over the other; they principle, as St. Jerom obferves, that the Pharif 

are of two guns each, bearing balls of thirty-fix, twenty-four, {hare tor him, afki 


* The Greeks call it Parztias; Galaxy, of Por yaraur., Milk; 
on account of its colour, and appearance: the Latins, for the 
fame reafon, call it via Jefea 3 and we, the milky way, 


Tt paffes between Sagittary and Gemini, and divides the {phere 
into two parts: it is unequally broad; and in fome parts is 
fingle, in others double, 

The antient poets, and even philofophers; fpeak of the Galaxy, 
as the road, or way; by which the heroes went to heaven, 

* Ariftotle makes it a kind of meteor, formed of a croud of ya- 
pours, drawn into that part by certain large ftars difpofed in 
the region of the heavens anfwering hereto, 

Others, finding that the Galaxy was {een all over the globe ; 
that it always correfponded to the fame fixed ftars ; and that 
it tranfcended the height of the higheft planets; fet afide Arifto- 
tle’s opinion, and placed the Galaxy in the firmament, or re- 
gion of the fixed ftars, and concluded it to be nothing but an 
affemblage of an infinite number of minute ftars. 
Since the invention of the telefcope this opinion has been abun= 
dantly confirmed. By directing a good telefcope to any part of 
the milky way ; wheres before, we only faw a confufed white- 
nefs, we now defcry an innumerable multitude of little ftars. 
Thefe ftars are fo temote, that a naked eye confounds them : 
the like we obferve in thofe other fpots, called Nebulofe Stars, 
which when examined with the telefcope, are diftin&ly per- 
ceived to be clufters of little ftars, too faint to affect the eye 
fingly. See Srar, 

GALBANETUM, acompofition, or preparation of galbanum 

_ formerly prefcribed; but now much out of ule. 

GALBANUM:®, in pharmacy, a gum ifluing from an incifion 
in the root of a ferulaceous plant, called in Latin, Ferula Galba- 
nifera ; growing in Arabia, Syria, &c, 

* The word is derived, according to Martinius, from the Hebrew 
Ckelbenah, fat. 


There are two kinds of Galbanum ; the one in grains, or tears ; 
the other in a coarfe maf : the firft is to be chofe of a golden yel- 
Jow without fide, but much paler within ; of a bitter tafte, and 
ftrong, difagreeable {mell. For the fecond, take that which 
is fulleft of tears, very dry, clear, and not ftinking. This laft 
is eafily fophifticated with broken beans, rofin, and gum ar- 
moniac. 
Galbanum is of an emollient, and refolutive nature; good in all 
hyfteric cafes, and in afthma’s and inveterate coughs: it pro- 
vokes the menfes, and brings on delivery : but it is chiefly ufed 
externally, in plaifters for the belly, which it alfo loofens, what 
way foever applied, 

GALE, a fea phrafe, for the blowing of the wind. 
When the fea is not blown fo hard, but that a thip can carry 
her top-fails a-trip, that is, hoifted up to the higheft, they fay 
it isa Loom Gake. 
When it blows very ftrong, they fay it is a Suff Gale, or 
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fion of accufing hi 
GALILEO’ Ze , fee the article TELESCOPE. ; 
GALL, a yellow, bitter juice, or humor, called alfo Bile, fe- 
creted from the blood, in the glands of the liver, and depofited 
in a peculiar refervoir, called the Gall-bladder. 

The bile contained in the Gall-bladder, properly called Gall, 
is fomewhat different from the bile depofited in the porus bi- 
liarius; being of a brighter yellow, a greater confiftences and 
more bitter and acrimonious, For the reft; the manner of 
fecretion, with the qualities, ufe, &'c. of the wo juices are the 
fame; which fee under the article BrLE. i 

The Gall of divers animals, is found of divers ules: that of a 
hog is faid to make the hair grow, and deterges and heals ul 
cers of the ears; that of a lamb is recommended for the epi- 
lepfy: that of the pike, for intermitting fevers: that of the 
carps clears and ftrengthens the fight :) that of a kid, mixed 
with the white of an egg, bread, and oil of bays, and applied 
in form of poultice on the navel, is an approved remedy for 
a quotidian ague: that of a cock, and a bullock, are reputed 


Vid. Jofeph. Ant. Jud. lib. xviti. 
a 


ood in difeafes of the eyes, and to take away freckles and |, 
g 
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other disfgurements of the fkin; that of a roe-buck, or hare, 
deterges and carries off clouds, {pecks, and cataracts of the 
eyes: that of the boar, externally applied, is refolutive, and 
good in {crophulous tumors : thofe of the fheep and patridge, 
ferve to deterge and cleanfe ulcers of the eyes. Fa, Roger 
adds, that the Mahometans of Paleftine ufe no other remedy 
againft poifons, but feven, or eight drops of the Gall of a bear. 

Ga.u-BLappER, veficula, or folliculus fellis, is a membranous 
receptacle, in figure fomewhat like a pear 5 fituate at the lower 
margin of the liver, on the concave fide ; being about the 
bignels of a puller’s egg —See Tab, Anat. (Splanch.) fig. x. lit. 
c: fig. 5: lit. e. (Angeiol.) fg. 1. n. 34. : ; 
The Gall-bladder adheres to the liver, both by its veffels, which 
it receives from it, and likewife by its membranes, whereof 
the external is common with that of the liver, The lower 
part, which hangs out of the liver, refts on the pylorus of the 
ftomach, which it dies yellow with the Ga// tran{uding through 
its membranes. 

Tts membranes are reckoned five: an outer, or common one, 
from the periconzzum ; an inner one, from the capfula of the por- 
ra, and porus biliarius ; and three proper ones: the firft, va/eu- 
Jous, confifting of white fibres, interwove with veffels; the 
fecond, mufeular, confitting of a double row of flethy fibres, the 
one longitudinal, the other angular; the third, or inner coat, 
glandulous, confiting of a great number of glands, like the 
crufta villofa of the ftomach, which feparate a mucus that lines 
the infide of the Gall-bladder, and defends it from the acri- 
mony of the bile. 

This bladder is ufually divided into two parts, the fundus, or 
bottom ; and the col/lum, or neck: at the orifice of which 
Jatter is placed a ring, or circle of mutcular fibres, which 
ferve 2s a fphinéter to conftringe the orifiee of the Gall-blad- 
der, and hinder the too liberal difcharge of the bile. 

There are fome animals without Gall bladders, as deers horfes, 
affes, mules, camels; and among fifhes, the {ea-calf, and dol- 
phin. The Gall of thefe animals is inclofed in ducts, which 
terminate in the inteftines. 

Wind GALL, fee the article WinD-Gall. 

GALLA, fee the article GALLt. } 

GALLANT, or Gatant, a French teri, fignifying civil, 

polite, well-bred; or a perfon of wit, and addrefs 5 who does 
every thing with a good grace: in fine, a civil perfon, fome- 
what brighter, gayer, and more agreeable than ordinary. 
Tr is difficult to define all the qualities annexed to the idea of 
a gallant man: it frequently implies an air of the world; a 
difpofition to pleafe, and particularly the ladies; and a great 
devotion to the fex. The French authors are very nice on the 
point: they diftinguifh galant homme, and homme galant. 

DMorcure GALANT, is the title of a book, which appeared month- 
ly at Paris for feveral years. 4 
It contain’d abundance of pretty, curious things ; though feveral 
of the wits have made it their bufinefs to decry it. M. de Vize 
was the firft projector, and author, or rather collector of it; 
and after his death, it was continued by other perfons fuccef- 
fively. 

GALLED-Saddle, fee the article SappLE-galled. 

GALLEON, fee the article GALLION. 

GALLERY *, in architecture, a covered place in a houfe, 
much longer than broad, and which is ufually placed in the 
wings of the buildings; and ferves to walk in. 

* Savot, in his architeéture, derives the word Gallery from Gan, 
as fuppofing the antient Gauls to have been the firft who ufed 
them: Nicod fetches it from the French aller, to go, g. d. 
Allerie. Others bring it from Galere, galley, by reafon it bears 
fome refemblance thereto in refpeét of length. In the corrupt 
Latin we meet with Galilea, for the Gallery of a monaltery. 

The Galleries of the Louvre are magnificent: a Gallery of 
painting ;. a compleat apartment is to confift. of a hall, anti- 
chamber, chamber, cabinet, and Gallery. 
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to Cefir; that in cafe he denied it, they might have an occa- |GaLLery, alfo denotes little ifle, or walk, ferving as a common 


paflage to feveral rooms placed in a line, or row. 

The Gallery of a church is a kind of continued tribune, with 
a baluftrade ; built along the fides or lower end of a church, 
to make it hold the more people: and, in the Greek churches, 
to feparate the women from the men. 

Ga.uery, in fortification, a covered walk, or paffige made 
a-crofs the ditch of a town befieged, with timbers faftened on 
the ground, and planked over.—See Tab. Fortif. fig. 22. 

The fides of the Gallery are to be musket proof, and to con- 

fift of a double row of planks, lined, with plates of iron; and 

the top is fometimes covered with earth, or turf, to hinder the 
effeét of the ftones, artificial fires, Ge. of the enemy. 

Galleries are chiefly ufed to fecure and facilitate the miners 

approach to the face of the baftion, over the moat, which is 

already fuppofed filled up with faggots and bavins, and the ar- 
tillery of the oppofite flank difmounted. Sometimes this is 
called a Traver/e. 

Gatiery of a Mine, denotes the branch, or that narrow paf- 

fage under ground, leading to a mine carrying on under any 

work defigned to be blown up. 

The befiegers, and befieged do each of them carry Galleries, 
or branches under ground, in fearch of each other’s mines, and 
thefe fometimes meet and deftroy each other. 

Ga.uery in a Ship, is a kind of balcony, made upon the ftern, 
without board, into which there is a p2ffage out of the great 
cabin.—See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. lit. M. fig, 2, n. 98. and rot. 
Thefe Galleries are for fhew, and the captain’s pleafure, ta- 
ther than any other benefit; for in fhips of war, all open 
Galleries of this kind are to be avoided; in regard of the fa- 
Cility of an enemy’s entrance, and boarding of the thip that 
Way. 

GALLEY *, a low built veffel, going both with oars and 
fails; chiefly ufed by the ftates bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean. 


* The Galley is called by the Greek authors under the eaftern 
empire, Paras, and Parse 3 and by the Latin authors of the 
fame time, Ga/ea ; whence the modern denomination. Some 
fay, it was called Galea, on account of the figure of a catk, or 
helmet, which it bore on its head, or prow, as Ovid attefts, 
De Trifib. The French call it Galere, by reafon, they fay, 
that the top of the mafts is ufually cut in manner of a hat, 
which the Italians call Ga/ero. Others derive both Galea and 
Galere from a fith, by the Greeks called VaarswInc, or Eidiass 
and by us, the Sword-fi/, whofe fhape this veffel refembles. 
Laftly, others derive Galley, Galea, Galere, Galeaffz, &c. from 
the Syriac and Chaldee Gau/, and Galliz, a man expofed on 
the water, or in a veflel of wood. 


Galleys have ufually from twenty-five to thirty benches of oars; 
on each fide ; and four or five Galley-flaves, to each bench. 
The Galley carries a large gun, called the Courfer ; two baf- 
tard pieces ; and two fmall pieces, with two mafts and two 
latin or fquare fails. It is ufually from twenty to twenty-two 
fathoms long; three broad ; and one deep ; and has two matts, 
viz, a main-maft, and a fore-maft, which may be ftruck or 
lowered at pleafure. 

All the Galleys, both antient and modern, are of a finer, and 
flenderer make than fhips. Formerly they made divers kinds 
at prefent the Galleys are all alike: all the difference between 
them is as to fize, and nothing as to figure. They ufually 
keep towards the coafts; though fometimes they crofs the 
fea. 

The king of France keeps up forty Galleys for the ule of the 
Mediterranean, the arfenal thereof being at Marfeilles: the ge- 
neral of the Galleys bears a double anchor, placed in pale, be- 
hind the efcutcheon of his arms, 2s a mark of his office. 
Galleys, in Latin, are called Biremes, Triremes, and Quadri- 
remes, not on account of their having two, three, or four 
ranges of oars before one another, as many learned men have 
imagined, and particularly Scaliger and Snellius, though this 
laft has wrote excellently on the fubject of navigation ; for 
this were impracticable: nor yet on account of their having 
but two, three, or four oars; for then they would wanc 
ftrength: but by reafon there were two, three, or four 
rowers faftened to each oar, asin the Galleys ufed among us 5 
as is very well fhewn by the Jefuir Dechales, in his art of /é 
The error was occafioned by fome antient Galleys, repr 


rowers placed over each other: but all the math 
pilots, and fhip-builders look on this as a mere vifion; ina(- 
much as Pliny makes mention of Galleys of 
thirty, forty, fifty rows of rowers ; fo that if they were ran 
over each other, though we were only to allow four feet for 
each deck, there would bea diftance of one hundred and fixty 
feet between the loweft rowers, and the higheft: and yet we 
are affured, that the higheft veffel ever builr, was only feventy- 
two feet high. 
Scaliger affirms, that the firft Triremis, or Galley of three 
ftories, was built at Corinth; and is of opinion, that what 


Pliny 
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Pliny. calls Long Shipsy were what we call Gakeafés ; the firft 
whereof was that of the Argonauts... Vegetius mentions a 
Galley. of fiye decks ; and Memnon,,, another with eight, and 
only one manito-each oar, See Supplement, article TF RIREMIS. 

Captain-Gauzy is the principal Galley of a ftate, commanded 
by the captain-general of the Gadleys : in France, the Royal 
Galley is the fir. 

Pairoon-Gatuzy denotes the fecond Galley, both of France, 
Tufcany, and Malta. 
‘The fecond general of the Gallies is always on board the royal 
Galley; and the lieutenant on board the patroon, : 
The terms peculiar to Galleys are very numerous, and make 
a new fyftem of fea-language, different from that, ufed in fhips 
Monf. de Baras, an antient officer on board the king of France’s 
Galleys, engaged himfelf in writing a new dictionary of the dia- 
lect of the Galleys. 

Condemnation to the GALLE YS, is a penalty impofed on criminals 
and delinquents, particularly in France; whereby they are ad- 
judged to ferye the king, or flate, as flaves on-board the Ga/ 


deys, either for ever, or for a limited time. 


Condemnation to the Galleys for ever, imports confifcation of 
lands, goods, &¥c, For in France, that which confifeates the per- 
fon, confifcates the goods. 

A man condemned to the Galleys for perpetuity, is dead in a 
civil fenfe. He cannot difpofe of any of his effeéts ; cannot in- 
herit ; and if he be married, his marriage is null; nor can his 
widow have any of her dower out of his goods. 

The ecclefiaftical courts cannot fentence to the Galleys: it is 
out of their jurifdiction. 

By an ordonnance of Charles 1X. in 1564, the judges are en- 
joined not to condemn a criminal to the Galleys for lefS than 
ten years: and Hen. IE. by another of 1579, injoins the cap- 
tains, not to detain their Galley flaves, after their time is ex- 
pired. But neither of thefe laws are now obferved. 

Gat tery, in printing, a wooden'frame, or inftrument, into which 
the compofitor empties the letters out of his compofing-ftick, 
as often as it is filled. 

The Galley, when filled, contains the matter of one page; and 
when they have compofed as many pages as are required for a 
whole fheet, half fheet, or the like, they impofe them, 7. ¢. 
they take the feveral pages out of the Galleys ; put them into 
a chafe; lock them up with the furniture; and fomake forms, | 
ready for the prefs. | 

GALLI, or Garr, in antiquity, a name given in Phrygia to | 
the eunuch priefts of the goddefs Cybele | 
The principal of them was called Archi-Gallis. | 
were alfo called Daéiyli, Idi, Corybantes, &'c. Authors are} 
not agreed as to the reafon of this denomination. St. Jerom, 
on the fourth chapter of Hofea, fays, it was, becaufe they took | 
Gauls for the priefts of this goddefs, and, by way of punifh- 
ment. and derifion for burning of Rome, caftrated them. -For- 
catulus maintains the fame opinion, |. v. de Gallor. Imp: & 
Philof. - But Valla, Bleg. v. c. 6. and Vofiius, de Idolal, 1. 
ic, 20. reject it, with reafon; as the Phrygians. were no ways 
interefted in the burning and facking of Rome. 

Othersiderive the name from the river Gallus ; by reafon thefe 
priefts drank of its waters, which infpired them with I know 
not what religious fury and enthufiafm, and deprived. them 
of their fenfes to fuch degree, that they mutilated themfelves. 
Others hold, that the firft prieft of Cybele having been named 
Gallus, the name became appropriated to all his fucceflors,. Vof- 
fius,, who propofes thefe two opinions, feems to incline moft. to 
the latter ; though Ovid, in the fourth of his Fa/i, and Hero- 
dian, 1. i. favour the former. 

Thefe priefts threw themfelyes into a kind of phrenzy, when 
they performed the ceremonies of the geddefs 5 apparently, in 
imitation of the young Atys, her favourite; whom they like- 
‘wife imitated, by mutilating themfelves. 

For authors relate, that Cybele being defperately in love with 
that young Phrygian, fhe gave him the fuperintendance of her fa- 
crifices, on condition he would keep his virginity ; but that foon 
after; forgetting his promife, he had an affair with the nymph 
Sangaritis: that Cybele, provoked hereat, ftruck him mad : 
that ina vehement accefs of his phrenzy he was going to kill 
himfelf ; and that the goddefs relenting, reftored him to his 
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or Tribrach; 3°, An Iambus ; 
and 6°, An Anapeft. 
Though ‘one ‘might meafure the Galliambie verte. in- another 
manner ; and miake a different ar ent and com 
of fyllables; ‘which’ would'sive different feet. — It is 
antients regarded little more in the Galliambic verfe, befide the 
number of meafures, or intervals, without troubling: themfelves 
about the number of fyllables, or the kinds of feet, whereof it 
was compofed. 
GALLIAMBUS *, in poetry. 
to be fang by the Galli, pri 
goddefs. 


4°, ADactyl; 5°, A Dadyls 


tion 


in the 


* The word is a compound of Ga/ivs, a prieft of Cybele; and 
Jambus, a foot in the Greek and Latin ver 


Fambic 


Galliambus alfo denotes 2 piece, or compofition in 
verfes, 

GALLIARD®, or Gacrrarpa, in mufic an 
fort of dance, antiently in great requeft ; confitti 
different motions, and actions, fometimes proceed 
terra, or {moathly along; fometimes capering ; fometimes along 


the room, and fometimes a-crofs. 


dancing, a 
of very 
terra a 


* The word is French, Gai//arde; or rather Italian, aud literally 
fignifies gay, merry, fprightly. This dance was alfo called 
Romane/qu, becaute brought from Rome. 
Thoinot Arbeau, in his Orchefagraphy, defcribes it as confifting 
of five fteps, and five pofitions of the feet, which the dan- 
cers performed before each other, and whereof he gives us 
the fcore, or tablature, which is of fix minims, and two triple 
times. 


GALLICAN Ghurch denotes the church of France ; or the 


affembly or convocation of the prelates of France. 
M. du Puy has an exprefs treatife of the liberties of the Gadlican 
church. 


Gaxiican Breviary, denotes the breviary ufed by the church of 


Agrigentum, in Si 
avium Gallicanum. 
The reafon, no. doubt, is its haying been introduced by St. 
Gerlan, who was made bifhop of Agrigentum, after‘earl Ro- 
ger had been driven out of Sicily by the Saracens; and by the 
other French, bifhops, which the Norman princes brought thi- 
ther. 


ily 5 which the modern writers call Brevi- 


t o . . Part . 
Gantican Jiturgy, is the manner of performing divine ferviee, 


antiently obferved in the Gauls. 

Fa, Mabillon fhews wherein it differed from the Roman liturgy. 
1. Liturg. Gall. ¢, 5, &e. 

Mafs, fee the article Messe. 

a»phrafe, or conftruction, peculiar to the 
French language ; or which has fomething contrary to the or- 
dinary rules of grammar of other lang: 
Thus, Cet homme eff fur fa bouche, is licifm, having no 
regular conftruction : and the fame may be of Faire de la 
terre le foffé; which no grammar could ever find out. 


GALLIMATHIAS *, adark, perplexed difcourfe, - where 


words and things, are huddled together fo as to make an incon- 
ceivable jargon, 


* The words French; formed, as fome will have it, from poly- 
mathia, which fis s diverfity of fciences ; by reafon fuch 
as have their memory burdened with feveral kinds of feiences, 
are ufually confufed, and exprefs.themfelves ill. M. Huet ra. 
ther takes the word Gallimathias to have had the fame origin 
with aliborum; and to have firft arofe at the time when all the 
pleadings at the bar were in Latin, Tiere was a caufe, itieems, 
upon the carpet} about a cock, belonging to the plaintiff Mat- 
thias. The cotnfel in the heat of his harangue, by often repeat- 
ing the»words'Ga//us and Matthias, happened to. blunder ; 
and inftead-of faying Gallus Matthie, {aid Galli Matth 253 
which at length became a general name for all confufed, im- 
broiled Janguage and difcourfe, 


GALLIMAWERY™, aragout, hache, or hotch-pot, made 


of the remains of féveral kinds of meats, 

* The word is French, Gallimafree, which fignifiés the fame, 
Hence the word is alfo ufed ina figurative fenfe for a piece, 
or compofition, of feveral different parts, ill digefted, and em- 
barraffed. 


GALLINAGINIS Caput, fee Carur. \ 

GALLING, fee Barx-galling, Sappie, &e 

GALLION, or Garteon, iormerly denoted a large veilel, 
or {hip of war, of three or four decks 

GALLion is now only ufed.in {peaking of the Spaniff fect ; the 


underftanding : that out of his own remorfe, he caftrated him- 
felf ; and that after his example all the priefts of Cybele from 
that. time did the like. 
Their phrenzy at the time of the facrifices, confifted. in 
throwing round the head with great rapidity, and making vi- 


olent contorfions of the whole body: they had alfo drums and 
flutes, wherewith they played, and danced to them ; as al- 
ready obferved under the articles Cornyspanres, and Cu- 
RETES. 

Caput GALi,r Carut, 

Crifla Gat, id Crista, 

GALLIAMBIG, in the antient’ poetry. — GaLLiAmBic 
poem is a compofition in Galliambic verfes. 

Gacttampic verfe, a fort of Iambic, confifting of fix feet : 
x, An Anapae{t, or aSpondee; 2°; An Iambus, or an Anapatt, 

Vor. I. 


See the articles 


Gallions being a part of the {hips employed in the commerce 
of the Weft Indies 
The Spaniards fend every year two fleets; the one for Mexico, 
which they call the #/ota ; and the other for Peru, which they 
call the Gallions. “The firft, we have already given an account 
of, under the article Frora. 
The Galleons are eight in number, the principal whereof are 
the Capitana, the Amirante, il Governo, the’ Patache, and 
Marguarita, of fifty pieces of brafs cannon ; befide which there 
isa Patache of advice. ‘hefe are all {hips of war, and go on 
4Ee the 


een ee 


aT 


GAL 


the -king’s account ; but they are fo loader { 
with merchandizes, that in cafe of an attack, they f 
ficult to defend themfelves. 
Befide the king’s Gallions, there are e, or fixteen 
merchant fhips, called Regi/ter Ships, ) private per- 
fons, who obtain | for the fame, ; there 
being no Weft India Company in Spain. SISTER. 

| 


and er 


The Teh ions are loaded at Cadix, from hieeice they may put 
out at any time: they are about two years in the whole voyage. 
Their departure is ufually fome months before that of the EO: 
ta; which cannot put out before Auguft, by reafon of the 
wind. When they put out together, they feparate about the 
Antilles iflands ; the Gallions for Carthagena and Porto Bell 
and the Flota for Vera Crux. At their return, t 
the Hayanna in the ifle of Cuba. 
Ai loading of the Gallion. 

f the yearly returns or carg' 


an eftimate 
both of the Flota and Gadiions, | 


is alwa 


ys the richeft : 


is as folloy 
Of gold, the Ga 


of crowns; and t! 


ly about two or three millions | 
Of filver, the Gc 
and the Flota:ten | 


g as follow ; 


s brin: 
he Flota abo 
bring eighteen or twenty thc oufand crowns 
or twelve. Of precious ftones, the Gallic 
two hundred thoufand crowns worth of pearls; two or three} 
hundred thoufand crowns of emeralds ; and twenty or thirty 

thoufand crowns worth of bezoards, amethyfts, and other ftones 

of lefS value: the Flota brings none at all. Of wools, the Ga/- 

lions bring forty or fifty thoufand crowns: the Flota, none. | 
OF quinquina, the Gallions bring the value of twenty thou 
the Flota. Of fkins and leathers, the Ge 


t one. zons | 


nd | 


crowns : none. 
bring feventy thoufand crowns worth: the Flota, as much. | 
Of campeche wood, the Gullions bring fixty thoufand crowns | 
worth: the Flota, none. Of fkins and leathers from Buenos 
Ayres, the regilter fhips may bring to about two hundred thou- / 
fand crowns: of cochineel, about a million of crowns : and of { 
indigo, about fix hundred thoufand crowns. | 


GALLIOT, a fmall galley ; or a fort of brigantine, 
flightly, and defigned only for chace. 
She hath but one maft, and can both fail and row, 
ally carries two or three pedrero’s, and hath fixteen or twenty 


built very | 


She ufu- 


} alfo call the bomb-ketches, Gal/iots, 

LLOGLASSES, a kind of militia, or foldiery, in Ire-} 
land. | 
en, in his annals of Ireland, p. 792, e Irifh 


relates that the 
confifts of cavalry, or aden called Gallagl 
> who ufe a very fharp fort of hatchet: and j infantry, 
called Kernes. 


JN, an Eng’ 


militia 


lith meafure, for things both liquid and dry, 
two pottles, or four quarts. j 
always contains eight pints, or four quarts; but} 
fe pints and quarts, and confequently the Gallon itfe! re} 
nt, according to the quality of the things meafured : the} 
wine Gallon, for inftance, contains 231 cubic inches, and holds 
eight pound, averdupois, of pure water: the beer, and ale/ 
Ga n 282 folid inches: and the Gallon for grains, 
meals, &¢. 272 inches, and holds nine pound, thirteen ounces, | 
of pure water. | 
GALLOON, in commerce, a thick, 
ribband, or lace, ufed to edge 
The term is ordinarily underftocd of that made of wool ;} 
fometimes, that of a thread, or even gold,, or filver. i 
GALLOP *®, in the manage, is the {wifteft natural pace of a} 
horfe, performed by reaches, or leaps; the two fore-feet being ' 
raifed almoft at the fame time; and when thefe are in the air, | 


lon, con 


narrow kind of ferret, | 
or border clothes. 


Gattis, or Aleppo Garis, area particular kind of ve 


and juft ready to touch the ground again, the two hind-feet are 
alfo liited almoft at once. : 
* The word is borrowed from the barbaot Latin calupare, or} 
calpare, torun, Some derive it from caballicare: others from 
the Greek xa ¥, OF xaAwcv, to {pur a horfe, 
In Gallopping, the horfe may lead with which fore-leg 
pleafes; the moft ufual way is that with the right: but which} 
foever it be, the hind-leg of the fame fide muft follow it next ; | 
otherwife the | are faid to be difunited, and the Gallop to| 
be falfe. ‘To remedy which diforder, the rider muft ftz ay the 


Poe Peétora tot coriis, tot befonibus oz 
horfe a little on the hand, and help him with the {pur on the} sb Age ppelenihua 
contrary fide to that. on which fen is difunited iIGAME, dudus, a regular diverfion ; or a {port preferi 


In a circle the ho: s confined always to lead with his fore- | 
leg, within the turn ; otherwife he is faid to gallop falfe. But 
here, too, the hind-leg of the fame fide mult follow. 

We lay, a Hand-Gallop, a Canterbury-Gallop 1-Gallop 
&c, A fmooth Gallop, clofe to the ground, the French call, 


the English Gallop, Galop 2? Anglife 


py a Sch 


GALL O Ww S, an inftrument of punifhment whereon perfons 


convicted capitally of felony, &c. are executed by hanging. 

Among our ance ftors it was called Furca, fork ; a name by 
which it is {till denominated abroad, particularly in France and} 
Italy. 
fublifts; the Gallows being a real fork drove into the ground, 

a-crofs the legs whereof is laid a beam, to which the 1 rope is| 
tied. 


In this latter country, the reafon of the name ftill!Games, /udi, in the 
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tural hiftory, &c. a kind of 
nd on divers trees and plants, 
n of balls, 
forated. 


cones, or little 


folid, for 


on of Galls 


ibed by Malpi 


an exprefs tre 


as obferved in the 
is alfo given us by 


procefs, 


‘one Galls, or apples on the gems of oaks, 


are in outward 
themfelves, or 


re no other than the gems fwelled out in 
which naturally ought to be pufhed out at le ength. The 


2 : into the very 

which iestins to be tur 
June, and fhoots outina monthmore, an infec of the ichneu- 
mon fly kind, thrufts one, or more eg 
lity, fome venomous ichor therewith. 


tender bud, 


$3; and, in all probabi- 
This egg foon becomes 
itfelf a little cellin the very heart or pith 
em, which fhould be the rudiment of the branch, leaves, 
and fruit. 


t ; whic 


ich thus deftroyed, or, at leaft, its vegetation obftrut- 
p that was to nourith it, 
ts of the bud, which are only the fe 


rted into the remaining 


and which 
‘and ieee a cover- 
seiore they were to the tender branch, 
The cafe lying within this cone, iS, t firft, but fmall; but by 
degrees, as the included maggot increafes, fo does the cafe ‘5 
till it comes to the fize of a large white pea, fhaped like an 
acorn. 


y teguments ; 
and flourifhing, 


It may be added, that even nettles, ground- ivy, have a 
kind of balls or cafes produced on their leaves, by the injection 
of tk s of a fly of the fame kind. - Thefe ca lways grow 
in, or adjoining to fome rib of the-leaf ; and their sroduétion 
Malpighi and Mr. Derham defcribe thus: 


2ét, with its {tiff fetaceous tail, bores into the 
the leat, when tender, and makes way for its eges into 
the very pith, or heart thereof; emitting along with them a 
proper juice to pervert the regular vegetations. 
From this wound rifes a fmall excrefcence, which,when the mag- 
itched, increafes and fwells on each fide the lea‘, between 
two mem branes 3 ex! xtending itfelf into the Parenchymous 
ts Beno till it be grown as big as two grains of wheat. In 
fe lies a fmall, white, rough maggot; which turns to an 
aurelia, and afterwards to an ichneumon Ay. See Supplement, 
article GALLS. 


parent-in 
rib of 


gots 


pe 


this 


able tu- 
mours, or excrefcences, wherein infe@ts are hatched 5 and 
which are much ufed in dying, making ink, &c. 

Thefe Gails are produced on the hardeft fpecies of oak, called 
cus Gallam ferens, Thofe on other oaks are lefs fit for the 
purpofe. AT ‘hey are hard as fhells; and yet are no other than the 
cafes of t infeéts, which are bred in them after the manner 
above defcribed ; and which, when come to maturit' 
their way out; 
in them. --- C 


gnaw 


s: the firft, blackith ; the fe- 
oud gon green; the third, whitifh, The dyers ufe 
them all, according to their refj HVC UALiES the green and 
black ferve to dye in black ; and the white for linens. Tis’ the 
black and green that are wedi in making.of aks 
The Englifh and Dutch import yearly from Aleppo, ten thoufand 
quintals of Galls. The Turks have likewile a kind of ruddy 
Gall, of the fize of a fmall nut, which they mix with cochineel 
and tartar, to dye fcarlet with. 

\G AMBEZON, Gambeyson, GAamepsso, in the antient 
militar vas a kind of coat, or doubler, we 
the cuirafs, to make it fit eafy, and prevent its hurtin 


borderin 


under 


made of wool, or cotton, 


uilted between two flufls; and 


was likewife called Counter-point. 
Others define the Gambefon a kind of foft, quilted waiftcoat, 
wore under the coat of mail, and hanging down over the thighs. 


limited ‘by 1 miles) 
5 may be diftingui 
1 thofe of chance, or i 


belong tev 
zy quoits, fhooti 


hed into thofe of ewer: 


a 
Yo the firft, 
wreft 
To th 
Under th 
Under cards, again, come feveral fubordi 
cipal whereof are, anbre, pi 
BRE, and Prcque’ 


with bows, &e, 
jufts and tour. 


fecond come cards, and 


3-the prin- 
See Om- 


ions 


1, were fhews, or public repr 
ufed among the antients, on religious, funerary, and other fo- 


lemn occations. 


Such, 


GAM 


, F fro spr lh fio) e 
Such among the Greeks, were the olympic, pythian, ifthmian, | 


and iféla/tic Games. 

Among the Romans, there were three forts of G mes 5 fa- 
cred, honorary, and ludicrous: and Aufonius obletves a dif 
ference, fomewhat of the fame kind, among thofe of the 
Greeks ; two of their celebrated Games being dedicated to Gods, 
and two to Heroes. 

Sacred Games were thofe inftituted immediately in honour of 
fome deity; of which kind were the /udi forales, 
martiales, apollinares, megalenfes, romani confuales, or eircenfes, 
capitolini, feculares, plebeti, compitalitii, auguftales, palatini, 
and votivi. See each defcribed in its place. 

To this clafs may alfo be referred thofe celebrated in memory 
of fome illuftrious perfon, or aétion ; as the Judi neroniani, and 
adtiaci, Se. 

Authors mention a decree of the Roman fenate by which it 
was enacted, that the publick Games fhould be confecrated, 
and united with the worfhip of the gods as a part thereof ; 
and accordingly, feafts, facrifices, and Games appear to have 
made up the greateft part, or rather the whole, of the ex- 
ternal worfhip, or fervice, offered to the deities of the Ro- 
mans. 

Honorary Games, Ludi Honorarii, were thofe exhibited by pri- 
vate perfons, out of their own purfe; in order to gratify the 
people, or ingratiate themfelves with them, to make way for 
their own preferment.—Such were the combats of gladiators, 
fcenic Games, tragedies, comedies, and other theattical and am- | 

phitheatrical fports. | 

1 
i 


Ludicrous Games were of the fame kind with the games of 
exercife, and hazard among us.—Such were the dudus troja- 
nus, or pyrrhius; the teffere, and tali, or dice; and the /a- 
trunculi, or chefs; the difeus, or quoit; the pila, ball ; 
trochus, top ; nuces, or par impar, odd and even with nuts ; 
barpaftum, foot-ball ; capita vel navem, crofs and pile, &c. 
Others diftinguifh the antient Games into three claffes, viz. 
races, combats, and fpeétacles. The firft were called eque/frian, 
or curule Games, ludi equeftres, or curules ; being races of 
horfes, and chariots, performed in the circus, in honour of 
the Sun and Neptune. 

The fecond were called agonales, or gymnici ; being combats 
of men, or beafts, in the amphitheatre, dedicated to Mars 
and Minerva. 

The laft, called /cenici, poetici, and mufici, were tragedies, 
comedies, balls, €c. reprefented on the theatres, facred to 
Venus, Bacchus, Apollo and Minerva. 

Homer gives us a fine defcription of the Games which A- 
chilles inftituted at the funeral of his friend Patroclus, in his 
Iliad; and others of the different Games held among the 
Pheaci, Ithacans, and at the court of Alcinous, in his Odyffee. 
And Virgil’s defcription of the Games celebrated by /Eneas, 
at the funeral of old Anchifes, is nothing inferior to any of 
thern, 

Gam is alfo ufed for all kinds of wild beafts and birds, fit for 
eating, and which are fought after on that account. 

Game includes wild beafts of venery and chafe; and alfo beafts 
and fowls of warren. 

Some authors divide Game into large ; which include red, and 
fallow deer : and /mall, to which belong hares, rabbets, phea- 


Ways of catching, Game, are by Hunting, Hawking, Fowl- 


There are abundance of Jaws made for the fecurity and prefer- 
vation of the Game.—The Foret Laws of king Canutus, and 
the Charta de Forefla of king Henry Ill. we have elfewhere 
mentioned. 

By a ftatute in 33 Hen. VIII. it is enaéted, That no'perfon 
fhoot with, or keep in his houfe any crofs-bow, or ftone- 
bow, hand-gun, or hagbut, under the length of one yard Z 
unlefs he have lands of the yearly value of 100 /. on pain. of 
a forfeiture of 10 /. for every offence : Nor fhall any perfon 
travel with a crofs-bow bent, or gun charged ;_ or fhoot 
within a quarter of.a mile of a city or town, eXcept at a 
dead mark, or in defence of his houfe, under the like 
forfeiture, to be divided between the king and the profe- 
cutor.— None, under the degree of a baron, fhall fhoot 
with any hand-gun, within a city, or town; or fhoot at 
any fowl whatever with hail-fhot; on the fame forfeiture. 
Id. Stat. 

Any perfon fhooting in the night-time, or dife 
deemed a felon, if he deny ; if he confefs, he 
next general feffi 1 Hen. VI. 

None fhall kill or take pheafants or partridges, with any net, or 
engine, in the night-time; on forfeiture of 20 5. for every phea- 
fant ; and 10s. for every partridge. 33 Eliz. 

None fhall hawk or hunt with {paniels in ftanding corn, or 
before it be fhocked, unlefs on his own ground ; on the penalty 


ifed, fhall be 
fineable at the 


S. 
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of 40 s. half to the king, and the othe 
of the ground. 

He that is conviéted of killing or taking a pheafant, 
duck, heron, hare, or other Game; or of taking and deftro 
ing the eggs of fwans, pheafants, or partridges, fh 
20 s. for every fuch fowl, hare, &c. to the ule of 
1 Fac. I. 

Every pérfon conviGed to have kept a greyhound dog, or 
net, to kill, or take deer, hare, pheafant, or partridge, up- 
lefS he have inheritance of 10 per annum, a leafe for life of 
31/. per annum; or be worth 200 /. in goods; or be the 
fon ofa knight, or heir-apparent of an efquire, fhall pay 40 s. 
for the ufe aforefaid. Nor fhall any fell, or buy to fell again, 
any deer, hare, pheafant, or partridge, on pain of gos, 
Id. Stat. 
The lord of a manor, or one having inheritance of 40/, per 
annum, freehold of 10 /; or goods worth 400 /, or r fer- 
vants Jicenfed by them, may take pheafants, or partridges 
within their own lands or precincts, in the day-time between 
Michaelmas and Chriftmas. 7 faci. 

No lay-man, who hath not lands of 405. per annum; nor 
clerk, who hath not 10 revenue, fhall keep any greyhound, 
hound, ferret, net, or engine, to deftroy deer; hares, coni Sq 
or other gentleman’s Game; on pain of a year’s imprifonment, 
13 Fac. I. 

They that kill and take away red, or fallow deer, without 
confent of the owner, fhall forfeit 20 /. to be taken by diftrefs ; 
one half to the owner, and the other to the informer; or for 
want of fuch diftrefs, hall fuffer a year’s imprifonment. 
13 Car. II. 
Lords of manors, or other royalties, 


to the proprietor 


rtri 


pod 


ne 


Pp 


d not under the degree o 
efquire, may commiffion one or more Game-keepers, who 
may feize all guns, dogs, bows, ©c, of perfons not having 
eftates of 100 per annum freehold, or 150 4. per annum 
leafehold, or are not fons and heirs of efquires; and deftroy, 
oe convert fuch guns, &c. to the uf of the lord. 22 Car. 
If any enter a coney-warren though not inclofed, and chafe or 
kill conies, he fhall forfeit tréble damages, and be imprifoned 
three months: and they that kill conics in the night-time upon 
the borders of warrens, or grounds ufed for keeping conies, fhall 
be amerced at the difcretion of the juftice of peace, in any fum, 
not exceeding 10s. Jd, Stat. 

He who unlawtully hunts, takes in toiles, kills, or takes away 
any deer, in any foreft, chafe, park, purlieu, or other in- 
clofed ground ; or fhall be aiding and affifting therein, fhall for- 


feit 30/. for every deer killed, taken, or even wounded 3 and 
20 /. though none fhalt be wounded or taken : to be levied by 
diftrefs. 3 Will. and Mar.— And if the keeper of a forelt, &. 
be an offender herein, or be aiding thereto, he thal} forfeit 50. 
5 Georg. I. to be levied as above. 

In cafe any hare, partridge, pheafant, fith, fowl, or other 
Game thall be found in any offender’s houfe, he fhall forfeit a 
fum not lefS thah 5 5. nor more than 20, to be levied by dif 
trefS ;° or in want thereof, he fhall be committed to the houfe 
of correétion for a {pace of time not greater than a month; nor 
lefs than ten days. And if any perfon, not qualified by law, 
fhall keep or ufe any bows, grey- hounds, fetting-dogs, ferrets, 
tumblers, {nares, he fhall be fubje& to the fame pe- 
nalties. 
If any higler, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper, or victualler, 
fhall have in his keeping any hare, pheafant, partridge, heath 
Game, or growfe, not put in his hands by a perfon qualified 
by law, he thall forfeit 54 for every fuch hare, &¥c. half to 
the informer, and half to the poor, to be levied by diftrefs ; or 
for want thereof, he fhall be fent to the houfe of correétion {er 
three months, 5 ie 
Perfons not qualified, keeping greyhounds, lurchers, fetting= 
dogs, or engines to deftroy Game; and game-keepers, who un- 
der colour of office, kill and fell Game, without their matters 
knowledge, are-liable to the like penalty. Jd. Stat. 

No lerd of a manor to appoint more than one game- keeper, and 
his name to be entered with the clerk of the peace,’ who is to 
give a certificate thereof ; otherwife he is liable to the penalties 
nft higlers. 5 Anne. 

y hare, pheafant, &c. be found in the poffeffion of ‘a 
perfon not qualified ; unlefs he be entitled to it by fome perfon 
that is qualified; the fame fhall be adjudged an expofing it to 
fa Perfons deftroying a hare in the night, fhall incur the for- 
feiture of 5 /. 5 Ann. 


No lord of a manor fhall appoint a game-keeper, with power 
to kill or deftroy game, unlefs he be truly a fervant of fuch 
lord ; or be immediately employed to kill game for the fole ufe 
of fuch lord: nor fhall any lord authorize a perfon not quali- 
fied to keép or ufe gun, greyhounds, 
fhall be found offending in either of t 
offence forfeit 5 /. y Geo. I. 

Laftly, if any perfon enter a park, paddeck, or other in- 
clofed ground, where deer are ufually kept, and wilfully wound 
or kill any red, or fallow deer, he fhall be tranfported to pie 
plantations for feven years, 5 Ge: rg. 1, 


- and fuch perfons as 


hefe points, thal for every 
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A and B are engaged at fing 
A wants 4 of being up, and B, 6; but Bis 
gamefter, that his chance againf? A upon a j 
be as 3 to 2: what is the rati i 
4, and B, 6, the game will | 


GAMELIA®*, Teuyaie, anuptial feaft, or rather facrifice, held fame 
in the antient Greek families on the day before a marriage. 
* Te was thus called from yaw®-, marriage; whence alfo yapn- 
~i@, an epithet, or furname, given to Jupiter and Juno, con- 
fidered as prefiding over marriages. 


GAMELION, or GAMELIUM, a poem, OF compofition in therefore 


much the bette 


throw, wo 
throw, woul 


: ended in g throws at the moft 


‘ i é We Tpi- | 5 b+ 26 a? bb+84 a bi+126 a bi4-126 at hobs os 
ae x »& of a marriage; more ufually called an Epi @ 3 Deets rab ftps te 
5 Sate fubje&t of a marriage ; y 1-36 aa bi -+g ab -++ 6": and take all the terms wherein a 
te AM E TRIA fee the article GEmMATRIA- has 4 or more dimenfions, for A; and all thofe wherein it has 
3 3) BM r fan Re acrath the ] 
GAMING nce a acs of performing, or practifing a 6 or more, for B: and the ratio of the chances will be as 
; S 


i J Oe nae 36 a? bb+84 a Bb Ss bRB Tab BS 
game ; particularly a game of hazard. | h ° tes Mets cca Save ae eee a bs t 126 ai bS, to 
All public Gaming is feverely prohibited ; and what money is 44 i 5 3 4 ral 9 ia * alla, 33 and 6, 2; and 
thus loft, is recoverable again by law. J phen the ratio of the chances in numbers 1759077 
Jn China, Gaming is equally prohibited the common people, Bees ce es ; : ; 
and the eal and yet this does not hinder their playing, A and B are to play with fingle quoits ; and A is the bef? game- 
and frequently lofing all ‘they have ; their lands, houfes, chil- Si Jo that he can give B, 2 in 3: what is the ratio of 


* . beixy ch red 2 4] mols 2 ~ a 
dren, and even wife, which are all, fometimes, laid on a fingle their chances, then, in a fingle throw ?—Suppofe the chances 
eard ‘ F. le Comte ; as z to 13 and raifé x-F 1 toits cube; it will be x3 + 322-4 
bey : % oes ‘ ' E Reig : gee 
The bufinefs of chance, or hazard, is of mathematical confi- 3z+1. Now ee A could give Ba out of 33 A might 
deration ; inafmuch as it admits of more, and lefs. It is, or undertake to win three throws running; and confequently 
3 ina as it 2 : petra 1c Hey sc! foe 53 and i 
is fuppofed to be, an equality of chance, upon which the game- the chances in this cafe will be as x3 to gz%-+3z-+1. Con- 
fters fet out: this equality is to be broke in upon in the courfe fequently, z'=32%-+3%-+1. Or, 223 = 23+ 322+ 32-b 1. 
of the game by the greater good fortune, or addrefs of one of F 


the parties; upon which he comes to have a better chance ; fo 
that his fhare in the depofite, or ftakes, is now proportionably 
more, or better than at firft: this more and lefs is continually 
varying, and runs through all the ratio’s between equality, and The c 
infinite difference ; or from an infinitely little difference till it} 7, find a 
arrives at an infinitely great one, upon which the game is end- 
ed. The whole game, therefore, with refpect to the event or 
iffue thereof, is only a change of the quantity of each perfon’s 
fhare, or chance; or of the proportion their two fhares bear to 
each other; which mathematicks alone can meafure. . oe Sis 
Hence feveral authors have computed the variety of chance in happen or not. By what is above fhewn @-+ L|*== 
feveral cafes and circumftances that occur in Gaming ; particu- —_ tees Log. 2. , 
larly M. de Moivre, in a treatife, de menfura Jortis > which, as Or,4 + b|*=2 b+. Therefore, == Log.a + b—Log. b Again, 
it may either be of fervice to the practical gamefter, or the bet- refume the equation a + 4| 
ter, in teaching them on what fide the advantage lies; and 


And therefore z v 2 


3 
%-+1; and confequently z= 4/2—1, 
i 


hances therefore are v 2—1 and 1 refpectively. 

t how many trials it is probable any event will happens 
Jo that A and B may lay a wager upon even terms.—Let the 
number of cafes, wherein the thing may happen at the firft 
trial, be a, thofe wherein it may not, 6; and « the number 
of trials, wherein it is an even chance, whether the thing 


Zales An Net wae Os. = fy 


; ; Axe 
whether they lay on the fquare : or to the {peculative one, in and the equation will change into this, 1 +—|= 2, Raife 
letting him into the way of thinking and determining in fuch ; ze 

fes, we fhz re giv ader ract of. 5 A if 
CE Sa eS fhall here ae e the reader an abftract 0 1 -+ — to the power of x5 by Sir I. Newton’s theorem, and 

Laws of chance applied to Gaminc.—Suppofe p the number of q 

moe wherein an event may ig ae q - eae of ae = le Bie Ms eg te ls 

ae ee : 2 ec gent a seek “5 
w Ea ee id may not happen > ; or, 1 aa icon ee it will be t a x ae be *, ; vate or 
non-contingent, have their degree of probability > and if all the I 299 e 3 343 


cafes wherein the event may and may not happen, be equally 
eafy ; the probability of the happening, to that of not happen- 
ing, will be as p to g. 

If two gamefters, A and B, engage on this footing, that if 


In this equation, therefore, if g=1, then a1: if ¢ be infi- 
nite, » will alfo be infinite. Suppofing » to be infinite, 
we xe x 


* uation above will b —- rac 2s 
the cafes, p, happen, A fhall win; but if g happen, B thall therequation es One LD ES q is a4 i bai ae 
win ; ors ftake be a: ee or expectancy of A Again, let —= x, and we fhall have 1-bz-+Pzzbix3, 
will be 3 and that of B ; confequently if A or B fan. Seat Re ee eee ere ise adennmnber 


fell aa oe uaate, they sneaaie Have forthe Me whofe hyperbolical logarithm is x; confequently zig. 2. 


and ‘ ; ; 
But the hyperbolical logarithm of 2 is .7 very nearly; and 
94 petaevaly Pa therefore z=.7 nearly. 
be Re pal Hence where g is 1, there x=1 ¢; and where g is infinite, 


a==.7q nearly, Thus are the limits of the ratio of x tog 
fixed ; for that ratio begins with equality, and when raifed to 
infinity, ends at length in the ratio of 7 to 10 nearly. 

To find in how many throws A may undertake to throw two aces with 
two dice ?—Since A has but one cafe wherein he may throw 
two aces with two dice; and 35 wherein he may not, g=35 : 
therefore multiply 35 by 7; the product 24. 5. chews that the 
number of throws required is between 24. and 

To find the number of cafes, wherein any given number of points may 
be thrown with a given number of dice ?—Let p-+ 1 be the given 
number of points ; # the number of dice ; and f the number of 


If there be two independent events; and p be the number of 
cafes wherein the firft may happen, and g the number of thofe 
wherein it may not happen, and r the number of cafes where- 
in the fecond event may happen, and s the number of thofe 
wherein it may not happen; multiply pg by r +s; the pro- 
duct, viz. pr--gr+ps+qs will be the number of cafes 
wherein the contingency or non-contingency of the events may 
be varied. 

Hence, if A lay with B, that both events fhall happen, the 
ratio of the chances will be asprtogr+ps+qs. Or if he 
lay that the firft fhall happen, but not the fecond ; the ratio of 


A ; ’ ‘ ; F fides or faces of each die: let p—f=4, g—f=r, r— 
ie chances will be as ps to pr ri vf rt-qs. And if there ere: s—f=t, &c. The number of cafes required will be, 
three, or more events ; the ratio of the chances would be found p por p—2 


by multiplication alone. 

If all the events have a given number of cafes wherein they 
may happen, and alfo a given number of cafes wherein they 
may not; and a be the number of cafes wherein any one may 
happen, and d the number of cafes wherein it may not ; and 


n be the number of all the events: raife a+b to the power 
of 2. 


If now A and B agree, that if one or more of the events hap- 
pen, A fhall win; if none, B: the ratio of the chances will 
be as a- 4\"—0 to bn; for the only term where a is not found, 
is b”, 

If A and B play with a fingle die, on this condition, that if A 
throw two or more aces at eight throws, he fhall win; other- 
wife B fhall win: what is the ratio of their chances ?—Since 


s) 


I 4 I 2 

71 . . . 3 2 
Which feries is to be continued, till fome of the factors 
either become equal to nothing, or negative. And note, 
gq prt po 


there is but one cafe wherein an ace may turn up; and five fo many factors of the feveral products pa x— 
where it” may not; let a=1, and d=5. And again, fince Pr r—r r—2 ee I 2 

there are eight throws of the die, let »=8; and you will Se. x —— pea 2 ce, are to be taken as 
have a-bb|’"—b»—n a bn—1, to btn a bv—1, That is, I 2 3 Chie 


tre chance of A, will be to that of B, as 663991, toror5625; 4 there are units in —1. 
Or rearly as 2 to 3. 


% Suppofe 
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Suppofe the number of cafes required, wherein 16 points may be 
thrown with four dice ? J 
ape FE Sy 1S 
— 2xtx2x+ 
+4 
Now, 455 — 336+ 6=12 
quired. 

To find at how many cafls A may undertake to throw 15 points with 
Jix dice ?—Since A has 1666 cafes, wherein he may turn up 15 
points, and 44990 again{t him ; divide 44990 by 1666; and 
the quotient 27 will be =g. Therefore, multiply 27 by 7; 
the product 18,9 fhews the number of throws required to be 
nearly 19. 

To find the number of trials wherein it is probable any event may 
happen twice ; fo that A and B may lay a wager thereon with 
an equal chance? —Suppofe the number of cafes wherein 
the event may happen the firft trial, to be @3 and thofe 
wherein it may not, 43; and Call the number of trials re- 
quired, » : it appears from what is aboye fhewn, that a+ d|* 

fan 


1% I-— 


q 
» x Let g=1, and then x=3. 2° Let ¢ be infi- 


3 fo that 125 is the number re- 


On 


= 2l+2a%b*—1. Or, making a:b:: 
2* 

ee 
£ M eee Dis 

nite, and x will alfo be infinite: fuppofe » infinite, and 


x 
—=z, and then r-teztiz'-+223, &, 


=s2+22; 


q . 
and therefore x =log. 2-+log. r+: if then log. 2 be 
called y; the equation will be transformed into the follow- 


ww 


& 


And inveftigating the value 


—7 


ing fluxional one 
I+z 
of x by the powers of y, we fhall find z= 1.678, nearly ; 
and therefore will always be between the limits 39 and 
1.67843 but x will foon converge to 1.678 4; and there- 
fore if g have not a very fmall ratio to 1, we may take x= 
1.678 g. Or if there be any fufpicion of x being too fmall, 
Ilex 2% 
fubftitute its value in the equation 1-+-—]=2--—, and 


q 

note the error, if it be worth regarding: thus will « be a 

little increafed : fubftitute the thus increafed value for x in the 

forefaid equation, and note the new error: thus, from the two er- 
rors, may the value of x be corrected with fufficient accuracy. 

Here we fhall add a table of limits, that will carry the intent of 

this problem much further. 

If the wager be upon happening once, the number of trials 

will be between 1 qgand 0.693 

If upon twice, between 3.7 and 1.678 ¢ 

If upon thrice, between 5 gand 2.675 ¢ 

If upon four times, between 7q and 3.671 g 

If upon five times, between 9 and 4.673 ¢ 

Tf upon fix times, between 11 gand 5.668 ¢ 
To find at how many throws A may undertake to throw three aces, 
twice, with three dice ?—Since A has but one cafe, wherein he 
may throw three aces ; and 215, wherein he may not 5 g=215. 
‘Therefore multiply 215 by 1.678. The product 360.7 will thew 
the number of throws required to be between 360 and 361. 

A and B depofit each 12 pieces of money, and play with three dice, 
on this footing, that every time 11 points are thrown, A fhall give 
Bane piece ; and every time 14, points are thrown, B fhall give A 
a piece ; and that he fhall win the whole, that firft gets all the 
money in bis hands: we demand the ratio of the chance of A to that 
of B.—Let p be the number of pieces each feverally takes ; 
and a and 4 the number of cafes wherein A and B may ref- 
pectively gain each a piece; the ratio of their chances will be 
as af to 4? : In this cafe, p=12, a=27, b=15 ; or if when OTe 
15::9:5, youmakea=g, b=5 ; and therefore the ratio of 
the expectancies will be as g!* to 5*, or as 244140625 to 
282429536481. 

N. &. Great care muft be taken to avoid the confounding of 
different problems together, from fome appearance of affinity 
between them, The following one feems very like the former. 

C having 24 pieces or counters, throws three dice and every time 
27 poinis turn up, gives one counter to A; and every time 14 
turn up, gives one to B, and A and B engage on this footing, that 
he who firft gets 12 counters, foall win the Stake : we require the 
ratio of their expectancies.— This problem differs from the pre- 
ceding one, in that the game muft neceflarily end in 23 throws ; 
whereas, in the former, it might hold out to eternity, by rea- 
fon of the reciprocations of lofs and gain, which deftroy one 
another.—Raife a+) to the 234 power, and the 12 former 
terms will be to the 12 latter as the expectancy of A to that 
of B. 

Three gamefters, A, B, and C, have each twelve balls, 4 of them 
white, and 8 black; and being hoodwinked, play on this con- 
dition, that the firft wha chufes a white ball hall win the fake ; 

Vou. I. 
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and that A fhall have the firrft choice, then B, then C; and fo 
round again: what, then, is the ratio o the chances of A, Bs 
C>—Let » be the number of balls, @ the number of white oness 
4 of black ories, and » the ftake. Here 
1° A has the cafes, wherein he may chufe a white ball; 
and the cafes 6 for a black one: confequently, his expedtancy, 


a a 

from the firft choice, is —, or —. Wherefore, futftract- 
a a+és n 

ing — from 1; the value of the remaining expectancies will 


n 
a n—a $ 
be r ——= 
n n na 
2° B, has the cafes @ for a white, and the cafes i—r for 2 
black one ; but the firft eleGion is in A; and it is uncertaing 
whether or no he may have won the ftake ; and therefore the 
b 
flake, in refpect of B, is not 1, but only —; fo that his ex 
n 
a b ab 
pectancy from the fecond choice is ————x——=———4 
atb—it nm — nxn—r 


ab b 


aces from — and the value of remaining expec+ 
auxXn—T 
n 


Subtract 


nb—b—ab bxb—1 


tancies will be 


nx— nXN—T 
3° C, has the cafes @ for a white; and the cafes b—2 for a 


black one ; and therefore his expectancy from the third choice 


axbxb—y 


is AS 
uXN—1Xn—z2, 

4° After the like manner; A has the cafes @ for a white, 
and 6—3 for a black; fo that at the. fourth choice, the ex- 


axbx 


peétancy will be And fo of the reft. 


uxn—tI XN—2XN— 3 


a b b—1 
Write down, therefore, the feries — —- P+ 
b—2 b—3 n n—I n—2 
Q+ R+— 8, where P, Q, R, S, &c. denote 
i? ti, 


the preceding terms, with their charaters; and take as many 
terms of this feries, as there are units in 6-F y (for there can- 
not be more choices than there are units in 4+ 1) and thé 
fum of all the third terms, fkipping the two intermediate, 
a 
beginning from —, will be the whole expectancy of A; the 
n b 
fum likewife of all the third terms, commencing from -—— 
u—tT 
P, will be the whole expectancy of B; and the fum of the 
b—1 
thirds, commencing from——~Q,, the whole expectancy of C, 
n—2 
Laftly, making a=4, J=8, n—=123; and the general feries 
will change into the following one +: + +P +7224 
SRAES4+4T743/+42 A+ eV. 
Or into this other (by multiplying’ all the terms by fome com- 
mon number judged moft expedient for the throwing out of 
fractions, viz. in the prefent cafe, by 495) 
165 1120+ 84+56+ 35+ 20+ lo+4+r 
And therefore A will have 165+ 56 + 10=231 : B will have 
120 + 35-+-4=159; and C will have 84 -+ 20-+ I=105. So 
that their feveral expectancies will be as 231, 1599 105; o¢ 
8S 77> 53> 35: 

A and B having 12 counters, four of them white, and eight black ; 
A. wagers with B, that taking out feven counters, blindfold, three 
of them foall be white: what is the ratio of their expectancies 2 
—1° Seek how many cafes there is for feven counters, to be 
taken out of 12; they will be found from the doétrine of com- 
binations, to be 792, 

"2% EK I2xX2xXEXZXS = 792, 
2° Set afide three white ones, and find all the cafes wherein 
4 of the § black ones may be combined therewith ; they, will 
be found to be 70. 

txZx£xi= 70. 
And fince there are 4 cafes, in which 3 white may be taken out 
of four; multiply 70 by 4: Thus, the cafes, wherein 3 whites 
may come out with 4 blacks, are found to be 280. 
3° By the common laws of gaming, he is reputed conqueror, 
who produces an effe&t oftener than he undertook to do, unlefs 
the contrary be exprefsly agreed on; and therefore, if A take 
out 4 whites with 3 blacks, he wins. Set afide 4 whites, ‘and 
then find all the cafes wherein 3 of the 8 blacks may be com- 
bined with 4 whites: thefe cafes will appear to be 56, 
rxZx$= 56. 
4 FR 
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4o A, therefore, has 280-+56= 336 cafes, wherein he may 
win; which fubftraéted from the whole number of cafes 7925 
leaves 456, the number of cafes wherein he may lofe. “The 
ratio of the chance of A, therefore, to that of B, is as 336 to 
4565 or as 14 to 19. x 

To avoid too much prolixity in this article, we muft deftft from 
further inveftigations, which in the following problems grow 
verylong, and more perplexed. In the reft, therefore, we fhall 
content ourfelves to give the anfwer, or refult, without the pro- 
cefs of arriving at it; which may be of ule, as it furnifhes fo 
many data, from whence, as ftandards, we may be enabled occa~ 
fionally to judge of the probability of events of the like kinds : 
tho’ without letting the mind into the precife manner, and rea- 
fon thereof. : Tye 

A and B play with two dice on this condition, that A foall wins if he 
throw fix ; and B, if he throw feven: A to have the firft throw, 
in lieu of which B ta have two throws , and both to continue with 
two throws each turn, till one of them wins : What is the ratio of 
the chgnee of A to that of B?—Anf. as 10355 10 12276. 

Df any number of gameflers, A, B, C, D, Ey &c. equal in point of 

dexterity, depofit each one piece of money, and engage on thefe 
conditions, that two of them, A, and B, beginning the game, which 
ever of them fhall be overcome fhall give place to the third, C, who 
is to play with the conqueror ; and the conqueror here, to be taken up 
by the fourth man, D, and thus on; till fome one, having con- 
quered them all round, draws the flake : what is the ratio of their 
expeétancies? —This problem, M. Bernoulli folves analytically. 
Here, calling the number of gamefters x1, he finds that the 
probabilities of any two immediately following each other in the 
courfe of playing, are in the ratio 1 -+ 2" to 2"; and therefore 
the expe¢tancies of the feveral gamefters A, B, C, D, E, &c. 
are ina geometrical progreffion r-+2":a":ia@ic:ie:d:: 
d:e, &c. 
Hence it is eafy to determine the ftate of the probabilities of any 
two gamefters, either before the game, or in the courfe thereof. 
If, ¢. gr. there be three gamefters, A, B, C, then n=2 and 
J==2":2%::5:4::4:0¢: that is, their feveral probabilities 
of winning, before A have overcome B, or B, C3 are as the 
numbers 5, 5, 4.3 and therefore their expectancies are +5, +4, 
J; for all of them taken together, muft make 1, or abfolute 
certainty. After A has overcome B, the probabilities from A, 
B, and C will be 5 +, asin the anfwer above. If there be 
four gamefters, A, B, C, D, their probabilities from the begin- 
ning will be as 81, 81, 72, 64. After A has beat B, the fe- 
veral probabilities of B, D, C, A, will be as 25, 32, 36, 56, 
refpectively. After A has beat B and C, the probabilities of C, 
B, D, A, will be as 16, 18, 28, 87. 

Three gamefterss A, B and C, whofe dexterities are equal, depofit 
each one piece, and engage upon thefe terms : That two of them 
Shall begin ta play, and that the vanquifhed party fhall give place to 
the third, who is to take up the conqueror: and the fame condition 
to go round; each perfon when vanquifhed, forfeiting a certain 
fim to the main flake; which foall be all fwept by the perfon who 
jirft beats the other two fucceffively. How much, now, is the 
chance of A and B better or worfe than that of C2 —aelf 
the forfeiture be to the fum each perfon firft depofited, as 7 to 
6, the gamefters are upon an equal footing. 2° If the forfeiture 
be in a lefs ratio to the depofit, A and B are on a better footing 
than C: if ina greater ratio, the advantage is on the fide of C. 
3° After A has overcome Bonce, the probabilities are as *2, £, 
+3 OF as 4, 2,153 viz, that of A the greateft, and of B the 
leaft. - 

M. Bernoulli gives an analytical folution of the fame problem, 
only made more general ; as not being confined to three game- 

{ fters, but extending to any number at pleafure. 

A and B, two gamefers of equal dexterity, play with a given num- 
ber of balls ; and after fome time A wants 1 of being up, and B, 
3: what is the ratio of their chances ?—A’s expe€tancy is worth 
Z of the flake, and b’s only 2; fo that their chances are as ji 
tor, 

Two gamefters, A and B, of equal dexterity, are engaged in play, 

j ; on this condition, that as often as A exceeds B, he fhall give him 

? one piece of money , and that B fall do the like, as oft as A exceeds 

: him 5 and that they foal not leave off, till one has won all the 
other's money: each now having four pieces 5 two by-ftanders, R 
: and 8, lay a wager on the number of turns, in which the game 

i Shall be finifhed ; viz. R, that it fhall be over in 10 turns : what 
i is the value of the expectancy of S? —7£$2 or 3£ of the wager ; 

or it is to that of R as 560 to 464. 
' If each player had 5 pieces, and the wager were, that the game 
} fhall end in ten turns, and the dexterity of A were double that 

H of B; the expectancy of S would be pale 
) | If each gameiter have 4 pieces; and the ratio of the dexterities 
; be required to make it an even wager that the game fhall end 
| in 4 turns; it will be found that the one muft be to the other 
as §.274 to I. 

If cach gamefter have 4 pieces, and the ratio of their dexteri- 

i ties be required to make it an even lay that the game fhall be 


i a in 6 turns; the anfwer will be found to be, as 2.576 


c 


10 gamejters, A and B, of equal dexterity, having agreed not 
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to leave off playing till ten games are over 5 a Spedtator, R, lays 
a wager with another, S, that by that time, or befares A foal 
have beat B by three games: what is the value of the expetian- 
cy of R? —, 352 of the wager ; or it is to that of S, as 354 to 
672. 

GAMMUT, Gamourt, or Gam-z#, in mufic, a fcale, where- 
on we may learn to found the mufical notes, ut, re, mi, fa, fol; 
Ja, in their feveral orders, and difpofitions. 

The invention of this feale is owing to Guido Aretin, a monk 
of Arezzo, in Tufcany ; though it is not fo properly an in- 
vention, as an improvement on the diagramma or feale of the 
antients. 

The gammut is alfo called the harmontcal hand; by reafon Guido 
firft made ufe of the figure of the hand, to arrange his notes 
on. 

Finding the Greek diagramma of too fmall extent, Guido added 
five more chords, or notes toit: one, below the proflambano- 
menos, or graveft note of the antients; and four, above the 
nete, or acuteft. 

The firft; he called ypo-proflambanomenos 3 and denoted it by 
the letter G, or rather the Greek I, gamma: which note be- 
ing at the head of the fcale, occafioned the whole feale to be 
called by the barbarous name gamm, or gammut. 

Some fay, Guido’s intention in calling his firft note’, gamma, 
was to fhew, that the Greeks were the inventors of mufic: 
others that he meant hereby to record himfelf; this being the 
firft letter of his own name. 

Guido’s fcale is divided into three feries, or columns; the 
firft called molle, or flat; the fecond natural; and the third 
durum, ox fharp, as reprefented in the fcheme, Tah. Mijcel. 
fig. 17. But fince his time, fome alterations have been made 
therein. 

The ufe of this fcale, is to make the paflages, and tranfpofi- 
tions from B molle, to B durum, by means of the tones and 
femi-tones. ‘The feries of B natural ftanding betwixt the 
other two, communicates with both; fo that to name the 
chords of the feale by thefe fyllables, if we would have the 
femitones in their natural places, viz. 6 c and ef, then we 
apply ut tog and after /a we go into the feries of 4 natural 
at fa; and after /a of this, we return to the former at mi, 
and fo on: or we may begin at wf inc, and pafs into the firft 
feries at mi, and then back to the other at fa: by which 
means the one tranfition is a femitone, viz. la, fa: and the 
other a tone, /a, mi. To follow the order of 6 molle, we may 
begin with wt in ¢, or f, and make tranfitions after the fame 
manner. 

Hence came the barbarous names of gammut, are, bmi, &c. 
But what a perplexed work is this, with fo many different {ylla- 
bles applied to every chord ; and all to mark the places of the 
femitones, which the fimple letters a, 4, c, &c. do as well, 
and with more eafe? 

Several alterations have fince been made in the gammut, M. 
le Maire, particularly, has added afeventh note, wiz, /i; and 
the Englifh ufually throw out both wt and /, and make the 
other five ferve for all: as will be fhewn under the article SoL- 
FA-ING. 

Gammout, or Gamm, is alfo the firft, or graveft note in the 
modern fcale of mufic, the reafon whereof is fhewn under the 
preceding article, 

GANG, in the fea language, fignifies a crew. 

To man a boat, is called to put a gang of men (which is a com- 
pany) into her: they are commonly called the cock/wain's gang, 
who has the charge of her. 

GaAnG-way, is applied to all the feveral entrances, ways, or 
paflages, from one part of the fhip to the other. 

‘Whatfoever is put in one of thefe paflages, is faid to be 
laid, or put in the gang-way. See Tad. Ship. fig. 2. n. 22, 
84, 94. 

Water-GANG, fee the article WATER-gang. 

GANGLIO #, Ganation, in medicine, a fmall, hard knotty 
tumor, formed on the nervous and tendinous parts, without any 
difcolouring of the fkin, or any fenfe of pain. 


* The word is Greek, yelyasr, which fignifies the fame. ‘The 
tumor, when on the nerves, tendons, articulations, or any of 
the membranous parts, retains its name, ganglio ; every w here 
elfe, it is called xodus. 


The caufe of the ganglia is a too great diftention of the pores 
of the part; or the too great compreffion ; ora laceration there- 
of: any of thefe occafion the nutritious juice to be there ftopped 
and retained ; and even to exfude, condenfe, and harden into 
a tumor. The fame effect is fometimes alfo produced by a 
bruife, hard labour, or the like. Mozt authors hold the caule 
of the ganglio to be a heavy, vifcid pituita, 
‘The ganglio is fometimes removed, and refolved by mere dry 
fri@ion, long continued ; and fometimes by friction with f- 
liva: fome chufe to apply a plate of lead, anointed with mer- 
cury: others ufe gum ammoniac ; or the emplafter of vigo, 
with mercury, If thefe do not fucceed, recourle is had to 
feétion. 

GAN- 
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GANGRENE#, Ganerana, in medicine, is a imortifica- 

tion in its firft, or beginning ftate ;_ while yet the part retains 
fome fenfe of pain, and a fhare of the natural heat.— By which 
this difeafe is diftinguifhed from a Sphacelus, or thorough mor- 
or warmth left, 


tification ; where there is no fenfe 


* The word is Greek, Telypawee, 
from the Paphlagonian gangra, 
racter of a goat to brooze the 
thifting its place. It is jufter, 
Greek verb yaw, pecs, 
fume. 


derived by fome anthots 
@ goat; it being the cha- 
grafs all around, without 
perhaps, to derive it from the 
manduco, abjumo; I eat, I con- 


The gangrene is a difeafe in the feth of 
corrupts, confiumes, and turns black 
itfelf of the adjoining parts : 
amputation. 

It arifes from a ftoppage, 


the part, which it 
3 fpreading and feizing 
and it is rarely cured without 


or interception of the circulatory mo- 
tion of the blood ; which by this means fails to furnifh the 
part with the nutritious and fpirituous juices, neteflary to pre- 
ferve its warmth, and life. 

This interception of circulation, 
of the gangrene, is itfelf occafion 
tumors, eryfipela’s, 


which is the proximate caufe 

ed divers ways: as by large 

reat inflammations, violent cold, tight 

bandages or compreffions, fudden fluxions of fome malignant 
humor, bites of venomous beafts, fractures, wounds, and ul- 
cers ill managed, &c, 
It is diftinguifhed by the colour of the fieth, which firft turns 
pale, then dufky, or fublivid ; and by its growing loofe, and 
flabby from vehemently tenfe which it was before. In the pro- 
grefs of the difeafe, the part diftils a fetid, difcoloured water ; 
and emits a cadaverous fell. 
Upon the firft feizure, the fkin turns pale, afterwards it be- 
comes livid ; vefications arife, and the colour at length changes 
to black; the flefh becomes fetid, fanious, and moift; then 
withers, and foon becomes infenfible the heat and pulfation 
of the part being likewife diminifhed. Shaw. 
If in a large wound, the tumor of the lips do not fuppurate, | 
nor any flux of matter, or inflammation arife; if the lips 
do not fwell, or after fwelling grow lank and flaccid again 
on a fudden: it is reckoned a fure fign of an approaching } 
Langrene. 
When a gangrene proceeds from extreme cold, the 
is firft benumbed, or feized 
by arednefs, which gradually changes to blacks 
When a tight bandage is the caufe, a flaccidity of the part is 
joined to the infenfibility thereof ; when the feurvy, it often 
begins in the great toe, and appears in form of a blackith fpot, 
which turns to a dry cruft, fuccceded by a ftupor of the part, 
&c.— When the bite of any venomous creature is the caufe, 
a continual fever attends, é&c. and pain is felt in the part; 
which ufually brings on afyncope, or delirium: and puitles arife 
about the bite. 
By the microfcope a gangrene has been difcovered to contain an 
infinite number of little worms, ingendered in the morbid flefh ; 
and which continually producing new broods, fwarm and over. 
run the adjacent parts. 
To ftop the progrefs of the gangrene, 
nally, fudorifics, and alexipharmics 
of quick-lime, either fimple, or with the addition of fulphur, 
mercurius dulcis, and fpirit of wine camphorated. 
Ina fevere ftage of the diftemper, they fearify deep, 
quick ; and afterwards apply hot liquors, cataplafins, &'c, Some 
recommend horfe-dung boiled in wine, or urine. The unguent 
zgyptiacum alfo comes into ufe in this cafe. 
Bellofte prefcribes the following, as the moft efficacious reme- 
dy, known for gangrenes 3 viz. quickfilver diffolved in double 
the quantity of {pirit of nitre, or aqua fortis ; a linen cloth 
being dipt therein, and applied to the gangrenous part. » This 
alone, he affures us, is fufficient. IF the gangrene be occa- 
fioned by an intenfe froft; {now water, or a linen cloth dipt 
in cold water, and applied to the part affeGted, Boerhaaye di- 
rects as the beft cure. 
Ifthe gangrene proceed to an utter {phacelation, and be feated 
in any of the limbs, or extreme parts, recourfe muft be had to 
the operation of amputation. 

GANTLET®, or Gaunt et, 
to cover the arm, 
points. 

* The word is derived of th 
gand, or gant, glove. 
The Gauntlet was of iron ; 
cafk, and Gauntlets were alw. 
in ceremony, — Gauntlets we 

thirteenth century. 
The gauntlet was frequently thrown, 
challenge, 

Ganrier, in chirurgery, is ak 
being a fwathe, four or five 
up the hand, and all the fingers, one after another. 

GANYMED E, Talyuundys, a term lately come in ufe to ex-}- 
PrefS a catamite, or bardacio, Sce Sopomy. 


part affected 
with a pricking pain, this is followed 


5 externally, decoétions 


to the very 


alarge, ftrong glove, made 
or hand of a cavalier, when armed at all 


e French gantelet; and that from 
and the fingers, plated. — The 
ays bore in the antient marches 
re not introduced, till about the 
like the glove, by way of 


ind of bandage for the hand ; 
yards long ; wherewith they wrap 


phyficians preferibe, inter-|G 
GARDAN T, in her: 
GARDEN, an inclofu 


GAR 

The expreffion takes its rife from a 
fhepherd, thus called ; whom Jupiter ravifhed, or carried 
off by his eagle, or rather by himfelf under the figure of ani 
“eagle, as he was hunting on mount Ida; and made him his 
cup-bearer, in the place of Hebe ; who, having made a falfe 
ftep, and fpilt her liquor, was turned out of that office, 

Some fay, that the Jupiter, who ravithed Ganymede, was Tari- 
talus, king of Phrygia; the eagle exprefled the {wiftnefs, where- 
with he was carried off. See Voffius de Idéll, 1, icra. &e, 
and Barthius, on the Thebaid, 1. i. ver. 548. 
GAOL*, a prifon, or place of legal confinement. 


young beautiful Trojalt 


* The word is fori 


‘med of the French geo/e ; and that of thé bat- 
barous Latin ge 


ola, gaola, gayola, a cage: whence the Picards 
fill call a bird-cage, gayolle—The gaoler, geolier, was called 
gaularius; and cajularius, Scaliger derives the word goaler 
from janicularius. And fome Latin authors call him com- 
mentarienfis, by reafon he keeps a regifter; or lift of all thofe un: 
der his cuftody. 


Goat-Delivery, fee the article Justice. 

GARBE, in heraldty, a reprefentation of a fheaf of corn, 
or other grain; fometimes born in coat armour, to fignify 
fummer, or the month of Auguit ; as the bunch of grapes 
does autumn, 
He bears azure a 
ton in Chefhire, 

GARBLER of Spices, 
city of London; 
houfe, é&¥¢. 
cleanfe them. 

GARBLES, the duft; foil, or filth, fevered from good fpice; 
drugs, é¥c, 

GARBLING®*, of fpice, drugs, &c. 
the drof§and duft mixed therewith 
the bad, 

* The word comes from theTtal 

Garsiine of bow Slaves, 
from the bad. 

GARCON*®, or Garsoon, 

a boy, 


g4rbe or, the arms of the Grofyenors of Ea- 


an officer of great antiquity, in the 
who is empowered to enter any fhop, ware- 
to view, and fearch drugs, &c. and to garble and 


is the cleanfing it from 
3 and fevering the good from 


ian garbellare, to fhake. 
is the forting, or culling out the good 


a French term, literally fignifying 
or male child, any time before his marriage, 


* Pontanus remarks, that the word was antiently wrote qwargor, 
Etymologifts cannot agree as to its origin—To fay nothing 
of all the reft, Martinius alone propotes feven derivations ; 
Without pitching upon any; viz. the Latin garrire, to prattle ; 
the Chaldee D3, ftudent, learner; the French gard, to 
guard; the German warten; to tarry, or wait; the Greek 
xweos, young-man ; the Arabic [q)9), young-man ; and the 
Hebrew VW), the young of any brute. 


Garcon, is alfo applied to divers inferior officers, among us 
called grooms, garciones — Thus, all the fervants in the French 
king’s chamber, wardrobe, Sc. who do the lefler offices there- 
of under the proper officers, are called gargons de ba chambre, 
de la garderobe, &c. 


GARD, fee the article Guarn. 


Ravifhment de Garon, fee the article Ra VISHMENT. 
ARDE — Corps de Garng, {ee the article Corps: 

aldry, fee the article Guarbant: 

fe, or plot of ground, curioufly cultivated, 
variety of plants, flowers; fruits, &. 
uifhed into flower-gardens, fruit-gardens, and 
hitchen-gardens : the firft are for pleafure; and ornament 3 and 
therefore are placed in the mof confpicuous parts: the two lat- 
ter arefor fervice 5 and therefore made in by-places. 

In a garden, the principal things to be confidered, are the 
form, foil, fituation, and afpett or expofure. 

For the form: a fquare, or rather ablong, is moft eligible ; 
leading from the middle of the houfe, with a gravel walk 
in the midft; narrow grafs-borders on each fide ; and on ei- 
ther fide of thefe, rows of variety of winter greens, If the 
ground be irregular, it may be madeuniform, fo as to afford 
a profpect nothing inferior to the moft regular 5 ftraight lines 
will reduce any figure to order. A triangle has its beauty, as 
well as a fquare 5 and the moft irregular {pots may be brought 
by borders, and walks, to thofe two figures. 

Indeed, an irregularity is eafily hid in a large garden, by long 
walks, ‘and tall hedges, interrupting a diftant view: and the 
little corners, and triangular fpaces, may be agreeably filled up 
with borders of flowers, dwarf trees, flowering fhrubs, or ever- 
greens. Nor is it prudent, to be folicitous to throw the whole 
garden into a fingle view ; as irregularities, and unevennefles, 
afford many uncommon, and pretty devices, é&¥c. 4 
For the fecond point, or the /oi/: a deep, rich, black mould is 
beft for ufeful plants ; fandy land is warm and forward, and 
good for flowers ; chalky land is cold and backward. But both 
are ealily correéted by compofts, or materials of oppofite kinds, 
For the /ituation : if the garden be too high, it will. be ex 
pofed to the winds, which are highly prejudicial to trees; if 
too low,’ the dampnefs will be injurious, befide the breeding 
of vermin; a flat, therefore, or the fide of a hill, are the 
happieft fituations ; efpecially the latter, as it is ufually well 


4 watered 


and furnifhed with 
Gardens are difting 


GAR 


watered, and fheltered from the extremities of weathers be- 
fide that the water defcending from on high, will fupply 
it with fountains, cafcades, and other ornaments of a garden, 
For the a/pect, or expofure, we have already confidered what 
relates thereto, under the article expo/ure. : 
Of all things, the ground, or foil of the garden is the moft 
important: unlefs this be rich, and fertile, all the other ad- 
vantages will be vain. To judge of the quality of the foi b: 
fome direct us to look, whether there be any heath, thiftles, 
or other fuch weeds growing fpontaneoully therein, this being 
a certain fign of a poor ground: the growth of the trees, too, 
thereabout, is to be confidered: if they grow crooked, ill- 
thaped, and grubby, of a faded green, and full of mofs; the 
place is to be immediately rejected. If the contrary be found - 
you muft proceed to examine the depth of the foil, by dig- 
ging holes into the ground. The {oil fhould be three foot 
deep; but lefs than two, is not fufficient. 
The chief furniture of plealure gardens are, parterres, vilta’s, 
glades, groves, compartiments, quincunces, verdant halls 
arbour work, mazes, labyrinths, fountains, cabinets,  caf- 
cades, canals, terraces, See each under its proper ar- 
ticle. 
In the planting a fruit or Aitchen garden, if the foil be a 
hungry gravel, or fand, Mr. Switzer directs the holes where 
the trees are to be planted, to be dug two feet deep, and 
three or four over, and filled with rotten horfes or cows 
dung, mixed with rich mould: if it be marl or ftiff clay, a 
compott of rubbifh, lime, pieces of brick, afhes, fand, Gc. 
will be beft to mix with the dung and mould ; though he is of 
opinion, that untried earth, dung from a wafte or common 
where cattle have been fed, would provethe belt foil of any for 
young trees. 
The trees being now taken out of the-nurlery, the biggeft 
roots are to be fhortened to about {fix inches; all the {mall 
fibres taken off; and the head to be pruned, fo as not to 
leave above two branches ; and thofe not above fix inches 
long. 
The wall trees, to be placed as far from the wall, as may be; 
that there may be the more room for the roots to fpread. 
Then, filling up the hole with mould, there remains nothing 
but to fecure the roots from the winter's froft, by covering the 
fpot with ftraw, fern, dung, &c. And in fummer, from the 
fun ; by fand and pebble ftones. 
For trees planted in borders, the common practice is to make 
a trench by the wall-fide, two foot broad, and as many deep. 
This trench they fill with old dung, mixed with earth, 
lightly laid, near as high as the borders are intended to be; 
and then trodden down to half the height in the places where 
1 the trees are intended to be. It is prudent, to plant the trees 
f fhallow, and to raife the earth about them; efpecially in a 
| wet, clayey fuil. 

It isan objervation of fome importance, that wall trees, and 
He fruit thrive beft, when the walks that run parallel to chem, are 
} gravel; more of the rays of the fun being thereby reflected to 

them, than if they were grafs. Add, that no fort of tall trees 

} are to be fuffered to grow in any of the oppofite borders, or 

} intermediate {paces, fo, that their fhade might reach to the 
fouth-eaft, or fouth-welt walls. The places near the walls are 
moft advantageoufly filled with dwarfs. 


ARDENING, 
garden, 

Gardening has in all ages been efteemed an employment worthy 
the greateft hero’s, and philofophers: the emperor Dioclefian, 
at Salona; and Epicurus, and Metrodorus, at Athens, have 
ennobled the art beyond all encomium. 

Goetzius, fuperintendent of Lubeck, printed a differtation in 
1706. entitled KyroQsaGr, feu de eruditis hortorum cultoribus, 
of the learned men who have loved, and cultivated gar- 
dens; among which number he ranks Adam, Gregory Na- 
zianzen, St. Auguftin, Pliny, and Cicero: nor fhould he have 
forgot the elder Cato, Democritus, and Plato, and his aca- 

emy- 

The Sieur le Noftre firft carried gardening to any thing of 
perfection: M. la Quintinie has gone yet further; nor have 
our own countrymen of late been wanting to its improvement ; 
as London, Wife, Bradley, Laurence, Fairchild, Miller, 


Horticulture, the art of cultivating a 


M. Fatio has lately applied mathematical reafoning to garden- 
ing, and fhewn how to make the beft ufe of the fun’s rays in 
gardens. 
‘The principal operations in gardening, are planting, tranfplant- 
ing, engrafting, inoculating, pruning, fowing, Gc. All which 
fee under their proper articles. 
Other particulars, relating to the art of gardening, fee under 
PincHinc, VaR ATING, NuRsERy, SEED, GREEN- 
noust, Hor-bep, &e See alfo FRuiT-rree, Dwarr, 
éc. See allo SALLET, 
GARDENING, in falconry—To garden a hawk, is to put her on 
a turf of grals to chear her, 
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Some alfo ufe the fame phrafe for the giving t 
letting her fly at large. 

GARDEROBE, fee the article WaRD-RoBE. 

GADEVISURE, in heraldry; fee Vizor. 

GARDEYN, fee the article Guarpran. 

| GARDIAN, fee the article Guarpian. 

iGARDS, fee the article Guarpbs. 

GARGARISM*, Garcte, in medicine, a liquid form of 
remedy, for diforders of the mouth, gums, throat, &c. 

* The word is Greek, Taeyapopes: formed of Taeyaerte, collurey 
to wath. —— Or of the Hebrew Garghera, the throat. 

Gargarifms are compofed of honey; falt, fyrups, fpirits, vin- 
egar, waters, and decoctions; and produce their ¢ffeét by 
cleanfing, lubricating; &c. the parts. 
We fay, an aftringent gargari/m, detergent gargarifin, refri- 
gerent gargari/m, emollient gargari/i, apoplectic gargari/m, 
5% 

GARLAND *, an ornament for the head, made in manner 
of a crown, or chaplet. 


* The word is\formed of the French guirlande, and that of the 
barbarous Latin gar/anda, or Italian ghirlanda : Menage traces 
its origin from gyrus, through gyrulus, to gyrulare, g yrlandum, 
ghirlandum, and at length ghirlanda and guirlan fo that guir- 
fande and garland are defcended in the fixth or feventh degree 
from gyrus. Hicks rejeéts this derivation, and brin 
from gardel handa, which in the northern langu: 
nofegay artfully wrought swith the band. 


pand. 


5 the word 
yes fignify, a 


Garlands are a fort of chaplets, made of flowers, feathers, or 
even of precious {tones ; but efpecially of Howers: To which 
the word in our language is more immediately appropriated. 
Janus paffes in antiquity, for the inventor of garlands, 
Dipnof.\. xv. 

Gar anps alfo denote ornaments of flowers, fruits, and leaves 
intermixed, antiently much ufed ac the gates of temples, 
where feafts, or folemn rejoicings were held ; or at any other 
places, where marks of publick joy and gaie:y were defired' as 
at triumphal arches, turnaments, &c. Garlands or Feftuons, 
were alfo put on the heads of victims in the antient heathen 
facrifices. St. Paulinus, in his poem on St. Felix, does nor 
forget the garlands and crowns of flowers, placed at the door 
of the church, and on the tomb of that fainr. 

The Italians have a fort of artificers, called fe/farali, whofe 
office is, to make garlands or fe/foons, and other decorations 
for teafts, 

GaruanD, ina fhip, denotes a collar of ropes, wound about 
the head of the main: maft, to keep the fhrouds from galling. 

GARNET, fee the article GRANATE, 

GARNISH, in fome antient writings and ftatutes—To garnish 
the heir, fignifies to warn the heir. 

GARNISHEE, in law, the party, in whofe hands money is 
attached within the liberties of the city of London; {fo called 
in the fheriffs court, becaufe he has had garni/hment,. or warn- 
ing, not to pay the money, but to appear and aniwer to the 
plaintiff-creditor’s fure. See ATTACHMENT. 

GARNISHING*, is popularly ufed for the furniture, al- 
femblage, or fortment nece(lary for the ufing, or adorning 
any thing, 


Athen, 


* The word is French, formed of the verb garnir, to furnifh, or 
fit out. 

The Garnifbing of a difh, confifts of certain things which ac- 
company it; either as a part, and ingredient thereof ; in which 
fenfe pickles, mufhrooms, oyfters, Ge" are garni/bing : or as 
a circumftance or ornament; as when leaves, Hower, roots, 
&c, are laid about a fervice, to amute the eye. 
The fame word is ufed for the finer herbs, fruits, Gc. laid 
about a fallet: garni/bings are of lemon, piftacho’s, pomgranate, 
yolks of hard eggs, ariichoak bottoms, capers, truiiles, 1¥ 
bread, Ge. 

GARNISHMENYT, in law, denotes a warning given any 
one to appear; for the better furni/hing the caule, and court. 
Thus if one be fued for the detinue of certain charters, and 
fays, they were delivered to him, not only by the plantiff, buc 
by J.S. alfo; and therefore prays, thar J. S. may be warned to 
plead with the-plaintiff, whether the conditions are performed, 
or no+in this petition he is faid to pray garnifhment ; which 
may be interpreted, a warning to J. S. to provide himielf of 
a defence; or elfe a furnifhing the court with all parties to the 
action, whereby it may thoroughly determine the caute. 

GARRISON *. a body of forces, difpofed in a fortref?, to 
cefend itagainft the enemy , or to keep the inhabirants in tub- 
jection ; or even to be fubfifted during the winter feafon. 


* Du Cange derives the word from the corrupt Latin garnifo, 
which the latter writers ufe to fignify all manner of munition, 
arms, victuals, &c. necefiary for the defence of a place, and 
the iuflaining of a fiege. 


Garrifan, and winter quarters, are fometimes ufed indifferent- 
ly for the fame thing and fomecimies they denote different 
thir 


Jn 
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Jn the latter cafe, a garrifon is a place wherein forces are main- 


tained, to fecure it; and where they keep regular guard: a8, a 
frontier town, a citadel, caftle, tower, €5'c, — The garrifon 
fhould always be ftronger than the towns-men. . 
Vinter-quarters, fignify a place where a number of forces are 
laid up in the winter-feafon, without keeping the regular guard. 
The foldiers therefore like better to be in winter-quarters, than 
in garrifon, . : ‘ 

GARTER, TIneisnedrs, a ligature to keep up the ftockings; it 
is alfo particularly ufed for the badge, or cognizance of a no- 
ble order of knights, hence denominated the ; 

Order of the GARTER, a military order, inftituted by king Ed- 
ward III. in 1350; under the titleof the S reign, and knights- 
companions of the moj? noble order of the Garter. ; 
This order confifts of twenty-fix knights, or companions ; 
nerally, all peers, or princes; whereof the king of England 
the fovereign, or chief. 

They wear a garter, fet with peatls and precious ftones, on the 
left leg, with this motto, oni foit qui mal y penfe, q. 4d. 
thame to him, that thinks evil hereof. 

They are a college, or corporation ; having a great, and little 
feal: their officers are, a prelate, chancellor, regifter, king at 
arms, and ufher. 4 
Befide which, they have a dean, and twelve canons, with 
petty canons, vergers, and twenty-fix penfioners, or poor 
knights. 

The order is under the patronage, or protection of St. George 
of Cappadocia, the tutelar faint of this kingdom. 

Their college is held in the caftle of Windfor, within the cha- 
pel of St. George, and the chapter-houfe, erected by the found- 
er for that purpofe. Their robes, &c, are the garter, decked 
with gold and gems, and a buckle of gold, to be worn daily ; 
and, at feafts and folemnities, a fur-coat, mantle, high velvet 
cap, collar of SS’s, compofed of rofes enamelled, &c. 

When they wear not their robes, they are to have a filver 
ftar on the left fide; and they commonly bear the picture of| 
St. George, enamelled on gold, and befet with diamonds, at 
the end of a blue ribbon, croffing the body from the left 
fhoulder. They are not to appear abroad without the garter, 
on penalty of 6 s. 8d. paid to the regifter. 

The order of the garter appears the moft antient and noble 
Jay order in the world. It is prior to the French order of 
St. Michael, by 50 years; to that of the golden fleece, by 
80 years; to that of St, Andrew, by 190 years; and to that 
of the Elephant, 209 years. 

Since its inftitution, there have been eight emperors ; and 
twenty-feven or twenty-eight foreign kings ; befide numerous 
fovereign princes enrolled as companions thereof, 

Its origin is fomewhat differently related : the common account 
is, that it was ereéted in honour ofa garter of the countefg of Sa- 
lifbury, which fhe dropped in dancing, and which king Edward 
picked up: but our beft antiquaries fet this afide as fabulous. 
Camden, Fern, &c. take it. to have been inftituted on occafion 
of the viétory obtained over the French, at the battle of Cref- 
fy : that prince, fay fome hiftorians, ordered his garter to be 
difplayed, as a fignal of battle; in commemoration whereof 
he made a garter the principal ornament of the order, erected in 
memory of this fignal victory ; anda fymbol of the indiffoluble 
union of the knights. : 
Fa. Papebroche, in his Azalea on St. George, in the third 
tome of the 4a Sanétorum publithed by the Bollandifts, has a 
diflertation on the order of the garter, This order, he obferves, 
is not lefs known under the name of St. George, than under that 
of garter; and that, though it was only inftituted by king Ed- 
ward III. yet it had been projected before him, by king Richard 
I. in his expedition to the Holy-Land ; if we may credit an au- 
thor, who wrote under Henry VIII. Papebroche adds, however, 
that he does not fee what that author grounds his opinion on ; 
and that though the generality of writers fix the epocha of this 
inftitution tothe year 1 350, he rether chufes, with Froiflard, to 
refer itto the year 13445 which agrees better with the hiftory 
of that prince; where we read, that he called an extraordinary 
aflembly of knights that year. 
Jn 1551. Edward VI, made fome alterations in the ritual of this 
order ; that prince compofed it in Latin, the original whereo! 
is ftill extant in his own hand writing. He there ordained, 
that the order fhould no ge 
but that of the garter ; at 
the collar, he fubftitute: he 
point of his fword, he 
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3 with a bu 
fides thereon, Larrey. 
For a further account of the order of the garter, fee Camden, 
Afhmole, Dawfon, Leland, Polydore Virgil, Heylin, Legar, 
Glover, and Fauyn. . 

Erhard, Cellius, and the prince of Orange, adds Papebroche, 
have given defcriptions of the ceremonies ufed at the inftali- 
ment of knights. A Ciftercian monk, named Mendocius 
Belvaletus, ha h 


le int 


has a treatife, intitled Ja Garretiere, or Spec 
Anglicanum, fince printed under the title of the Catec 
Vou. I. 


\GASTROCNEMIU 


GAS 


the order of the garter : wherein he explains all the allegorfes- 
real, or pretended, of thofe ceremonies, with the moral fionifi, 
cations thereof, ‘i 
GarTer, principal Ring at arms 3 fee Kin 
Garter, and principal Ring at arms, aré two difttin® offices, 
united in one perfon: garter’s employment is to attend the fer- 
vice of the order of the garter ; for which he is allowed a man- 
tle and badge, a houfe in Windfor caftle, and penfions both from 
the fovereign and knights, and laftly, fees. He alfo catries the 
rod and fceptre at every feaft of St. George, when the fove- 
reign is prefent: and notifies the election of fuch as are new 
chofen : attends the folemnity of their inftallations, and takes 
care of placing their arms over their feats: and carries the gar- 
ter to foreign kings and princes ; for which fervice, it has been 
ufual to join him in commiffion with fome Peer, or other per- 
fon of diftin@tion. 
Garter’s oath relates only 


G at arms. 


to fervices to be performed within the 
order ; and is taken in chapter before the fovereign and knishts, 
His oath, as king at arms, is taken before the earl marfhal. — 
Garter is alfo a term in heraldry, fignifying the moiety, or half, 
of a bend. 
GARTH, fee the article FIsHcGartu. 
GAS, in chemiftry, a term ufed by Van Helmont, to exprefs a 
fpirit not coagulable ; {uch as that arifing from wine when fer~ 
menting ; or from aqua regia when preying on gold. 
In reality, he applies the word fo obfcurely, and Precarioufly, 
that *tis hard reducing it to any one fenfe, 
Thus, he calls the vital Principle in man, gas vitale; and the 
fame denomination gas he gives to the fulphurous fteams which 
occafion damps : add, thac he calls the air, gas ventofum ; and 
water, the gas of falts. 
Some would fix his meaning to the fpirit, or fabtle and moft 
volatile part of a body : and thus, £45 cerevifie, is the {pirituous 
fteam, which flies off from ale, while in working; but this does 
not take in his whole idea of gas. 
ASCOIGN, or Gasxorna, the hinder thigh of a horfe ; 
commencing from the ftifle, and reaching to the ply, or bend- 
ing of the ham. 
GASCONADE, a boaft or vaunt of fomething very impro- 
bable.---He pretended he had fought fingly againft three men ; 
a downright ga/conade ! 
The term has its rife from the Gafcoons, 
in France, who, it feems, have been difti 
and rhodomontado. 
GASKOIN, fee the article Gascon. 
GAS TALDUS*®, or Casratpus, 
tertained in the courts of divers princes 
* The word is alfo wrote Saftaldius, gofaldio, 
Slaldus, &c.~ Macri derives it from 
veyor of a houfe ; others, 
to retain travellers. 


The ga/taldus was what in Italy and Spain is now called major- 
domo, viz, the mafter, or fteward of a houfhold. The gaftaldus 
Was a comes, or count, which fhews his office to have been ve- 
ry confiderable. 
In the laws of Italy we fometimes alfo meet 
the fenfe of a courier; and fometimes as an ecclefiattical officer ; 
fo that it is fomewhere exprefled to be fimony, to buy the func- 
tion of gafialdus. 
ASTREPIPLOICA, in anatomy, a vein, 
to the trunk of the vena p 
rived from the ftomach, and epiploon *, 
* Whence its name from yesne, ftomach, and erinAco 3 €piploon. 
GASTRIC, Gasrricus, in anatomy, is applied to divers 
veins, on account of their Proceeding from the ftomach, or ven- 
tricle, which the Greeks call yasne. 
The ga/tricus major, or greater ga/ftric 
fplenic vein ; and the minor, 
the vena porta. 
GAST RILO QUUS*, or GasTritoguos, a perfon who 
{peaks inwardly, or within his ftomach; and whofe voice feems 
to come from a-far off; more ufually called ventriloguus, See 
VENTRILOQUUS. 
* The word is formed of the Greek 
the Latin /ogui, to fpeak, 


G 


or people of Gafcony, 
nguifhed for bragging, 


an officer, antiently en- 


Safaldatus, gua- 
the Arabic chafendar, pur- 
from the German S4ft, and halten, 


with ga/laldus, in 


G 


which opens in- 
orta; formed of feyeral branches, de- 


/iric vein, is inferted into the 
or lefler ga/fric, into the trunk of 


» yasne, belly, flomach, and 


S, in anatomy, 
mufcles, conftituting the fura, or calf of th 
ternus, the other internus. See Tab. Anat. (AGjel.) fig.6, 11, 41,41. 

Gastrocnemius externus, called alfo furalis externus, and ge~ 
mellus, has two diftinet, fiethy originations, from. the fuperior, 
and hindermoft part of each tubercle of the lower appendage of 
the thigh-bone ; which in their defcent are each dilated into 
two fmall flefhy bellies, the innermoft of which is thickeft and 
largeft ; having each a different feries of flethy fibres, which at 
length uniting, make a broad, ftrong tendon; which Narrowing 
itfelf, joins the reat tendon of the folzus, four fingers breadth 
above its infertion into the os calcis. See Tab. Anat, (Mycl.) 
fig. 1. n. 66. fig. 2. n. 48. . 


a name common to two 
leg ; the one called ex~ 


When this mufcle acts, the foot is faid to be extended or pulled 
backwards; which motion is very neceflary in walking, run- 
4Gg 


ning, 


GAV | 


ning, leaping, or ftanding on tip-toe, &c. whence it is, 
that thofe who walk much, or carry heavy burdens, and 
who wear low-heeled fhoes, have thefe mufcles larger than 
others. 

Gasrrocuemuus, or furalis internus, called alfo foleus, from | 
its figure refembling a fole fith, is placed under the external. 
Tts outer flefhy part is covered with a tranfparent tendinous eX- 
pantion, which makes it appear of a livid colour—See-Lab- 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1.0. 63. fig. 2.1. 47-0 ; 
It begins partly tendinous, chiefly from the hindera oft pert of 

the upper appendix of the fibula, and back-part of the tibia, 

that is, below the infertion of the fubpopliteus ; and increafc 
to a large flethy belly, compofed of various orders of flefhy 
fibres, fome of them underneath aptly expreffing the figure 
of the top of a feather, whofe ftamina, being here tendinous, 
join with the great tendon, which is about a finger’s breadth 


long; and inferted into the fuperior and hindermoft part of 
the os calcis. j x | 
The foor, together with the toes, being, as it were, a lever to} 


the whole body, ought therefore to be attended with mufcles | 
of great ftrength to extend it; which is the reafon that thefe| 
mufcles fo much exceed their antagonifts. 

GASTROLATER, aglutton, or belly-god: cujus 
ter oft. 

GASTROMANCY*%, or GasTROMaNTIA, 2 kind of divi- 
nation, practifed among the antients, by means of words coming, 
or feeming to come out of the belly. 


deus ven- 


* The word is Greek, yarp 
aie, divination, 


poole, compofed of yarne, belly, and 


another kind of divination, called by the fame 
sh is performed by means of glaffes, 


ea 
ls 


There is 

name gaftromancy, wh 

other round, tran{parent veff ‘ 
gures appear, by m art. Ic is thus called, by reafon the 
gures appear. as in the belly of the veftel P 

GASTROTOMY, the operation of cutting open the belly 
otherwile called Cafarian fection, Sec C&sartan Sec- 
tion. 

GATE, a large door, leading, or giving entrance, into a city, 
town, caftle, palace, or other confiderable building. 

Thebes, in Egypt, antiently known by the appellation, 
with, a red gates. Wez, in Africa, has thirty-one gates. 
In antient Rome there was a triumphal gave, porta irium- 
phalis, In modern Rome there is the jubilee gate, which 
is only opened in the year of a grand jubilee. See Ju- 
BILEE 
The gates of London are many of them converted into gaols, 
or prifons; as Ludgate, Newgate, &c.—The leffer, or dy- 
gates, are called po/ferns. 

Gates through which coaches, &c. are to pals, fhould not be 
lefs than feven foot broad; nor more than twelve; the height 
to be 14 the breadth. 

Opening of Ga'res, in aftrology, fee OPENING. 

GAVEL, or Gazer, in law, fignifies tribute, toll, cuftom, 
yearly rent, payment, or revenue; of which there were an- 
tiently feveral kinds, gavel-corn, gavel-malt, out-gavel, gavel- 

fodder, &c. 

GavEL, is fometimes alfo ufed for what we more ufually call 
the gable. See GanLe 

GAVELET, Gaveretum, in law, a fpecial, and antient 
kind of ceffavir, ufed in Kent, where the cuftom of gavel- 
kind continues ; whereby the tenant fhall forfeit his lands andj 
tenements to the lord, if he withjraw from him his due} 
rents, and fervices*. 


or 


fi-} 


he 


Vv 


nd 


* The procefs of the ga thus: the lord is firft to feck by'| 

the fteward of his court, from three weeks to three weeks, to 
find fome diilrefs upon the tenement; till the fourth court ; 
nd if at that time he find none, at this fourth court, it is 
t he take the tenement in his hand in name of a 
p it ayear and a day without manuring ; with- 
e tenant pay arrears, and make rea-}| 
s for the with g, he fhall have and en- 
as before: if he come not before the year 
the lord is to go to the next county court, 


awarded 


th 


in which t 


e, 16 


fo: 


his tenement 


d day be p: 


with witne: his own court, and pro- 
nounce ther rther witneffes ; and then 
by the award < lenterand manure the 
tene as his own: fo tha 1 nant defire afterwards to 
have and hold it as before, he muft e with the lord, aoa 


cording to 


nce any thing 
und for} 
¥ copies 
“* Let him nine times 


then let 


he become healder 


t with fome v 
fine times ro : 


aure, or cuftom, whereby the lands of 
ided, at his th, among all his fons; 
> brethren, if he have no 


or the la 


ifftie of “his ow 


lit in agros 
omnis, ne foret ulla potens. 


3 


; within which certain f-|GAVELMAN#* 
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This cuftom, which antiently obtained throughout England 
is ftill of force in the greareft part of Ke Urchenfeild “a 
Herefordfhire, and elfewhere ; though with fome difference: 
But by the Stat. 34 and 55 Hen. VIII. all Gaveléind lands in 
Wales are made defcendable to the heir, according to the 
courfe of common law. 

In an antient book of records in Chrift-church, anterbury. 
of the time of Henry VIII. our ‘Saxon anceftors are {aid to 
have held all their lands either by writing or without: the 
firft were called bockland ; whofe owners were men, whom we 
now call freebolders : the fecond was called foltland; the own- 
ers whereof were of fervile condition, and poffefled ad vo- 
luntatem domini, Now, the inheritance, or freehold, did not, 
in thofe days, defcend to the eldeft fon, but to all alike; which 
in Saxon was called /andefcyftan, and in Kent, to Sift land ; 
whence came the cuftom gavelkind. And the reafon why 


it was retained in Kent more than other places, was that 
“ The people of Kent, upon the Norman invafion, could 
“ not be reduced to furrender to the conqueror, but on thefe 
“ conditions, that they fhould retain. their antient country- 
“ cuftoms without any infringement or diminution; and efpe- 
“ cially that called gavelkind. 

« 


The lands held under this denomination, defcend equally, 
and are divided, fhare and fhare elike, among all the male 
children ; and in defect of thefe, among the females,” He 
adds, “ That they are of age, or qualified to take the lands 
“ upon them, at fifteen; and may then give, vend, or alienate 

the fame to any perfon, without the confent of any lord: 
“ and children here inherit their father’s land though con= 
* vidted of felony, murder, &c. The tenants in gavelkind are 


¢ 


to do fealty; and to be in the tuition of the next a-kin, who 
“ is not next heir after them, till fifteen years of age; to pay 
& 


acknc 


edgment to the lord for the lands,” &c. 
> atenant who is liable to tribute. 


* Villani de Terring, qui vocantur Gavelmanni. ~ Somner, Gas 
welkind: 


GAUGE-Line, a line on the common gauging-rod, whofe de- 
{cription and ufe fee under the article GaucINe. 
Gauee-Poiat, of a folid meafure, is the diameter of a circle, 
whofe area is equal to the folid content of the fame meafure. 
Thus, the folidity of a wine gallon being 231 cubic inches ; 
if you conceive a circle to contain {ec many inches, the dia- 
nerer of it will be 17. 15 5 and that will be the gauge-point 
of wine meafire. 
And an a 
rule, 
15: and 
other 


n containing 288 cubic inches; by the fame 

int for ale-meafute will be found to be 19: 

fame manner may the gauge-point of any 

termined. 
| , that when the diameter of a cylinder in 
is equal to the gauge-point in any meafure, (given like- 
wife in inches) every inch in length thereof will contain an 
integer of the fame meafure. Ina cylinder whofe diameter 
is 17.15 inches, every inch in height contains one intire gal- 
lon in wine-meafure ; and in another, whofediameter is 19 
15, every inch in iength contains one ale gallon. 

GAUGER, an « r, appointed by the king, to gauge, 7. ¢. to 
examine, or meafure all cafks, tuns, pipes, barrels, hogfheads of 
beer, wine, oil, &c. and to give them a mark of allowance 
(which is a circle burnt with an iron) before they be fold in 
any place within the extent of this office. 

GAUGING, the art, or a& of meafuring the capacities, or 
contents of all kinds of veffels; and determining the quantity 
of Auids, or other matters contained therein. 

Gauging is the art of reducing the unknown capacity of 
vefiels of divers forms, cubical, parallelepepidal, cylindrical, 
{pheroidal, conical, &c. to fome known cubic meafure; 
and of computing, for inftance, how many’ gallons, quarts, 
pints, or the like, of any liquor, e. gr. ale, beer, wine, brandy, 
Ge. are contained therein. 
Gauging is a branch of ftereometry. 
The principal veffels that come under its operation, are pipes, 
barrels, rundlets, and other cafks ; alfo backs, coolers, fats, &c. 
The-folid content of cubical, parallelepepedal and prifmatical 
veffels, is eafily found in cubic inches, or the like, by multiply- 
ing the area of the bafe by the perpendicular altitude. 
And for cylindrical veffels, the fame is found by multiplying the 
area of the circular bafe, by the perpendicular altitude, as before. 
Cafks of the ufual form of hogfheads, kilderkins, &c. may be 
be confidered as fegments of a {pheroid cut off by two planes,per- 
pendicular to the axis; which brings them to Oughtred’s theo- 
rem, for meafuring ale and wine cafks; which is thus: Add 
twice the area of the circle at the bung, tothe area of the circle 
of the head. Multiply thefum by onethird of the length of the 
cafk; the product is the content of the veffél in cubic inches. 
But, for accuracy, Dr: Wallis, Mr, Cafwel, &c. think, that 
moit of our cafks had better be confidered as fruftums of pa- 
rabolic fpindles; which are lefs than the fruftums of {phe- 
roids of the'fame bafé, and height; and give the capacity of 
veffels nearer the truth, than either Oughtred’s ater 
which 
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which fuppofes them fpheroids ; or than that of multiplying the 
circles at the bung and head, into balf the length of the catk, 
which fuppofes them parabolic conoids ; or than that of Clavius, 
&-. who takes them for two truncated cones; which is furtheft 
off of all. 2 
‘The common rule for all wine or ale cafks, is to take the dia- 
meters at the bung, and at the head; by which you may find 
the areas of the circle there: then taking two thirds of the area 
of the circle at the bung, and one third of the area of the circle 
at the head; and adding them together into one fum; this {um 
multiplied by the internal length of the catk, gives the content 
in folid inches: which are converted into gallons, by dividing 
by 282 for ale, and by 231 for wine gallons. ‘ 
But gauging, as now practifed, is chiefly done by means of in- 
ftruments, called gauging=rods, or rules, which do the bufinefs 
at once, and anfwer the queftion without fo much calculation 5 
which is no inconfiderable addition, both to the eafe and dif 
patch of the work. This inftrumental way of gauging, there- 
fore, we fhall here chiefly infift upon. : 
Conftruétion of a GAUGING-rod, whereby the content of any eylin- 
drical, or other common veffél is eafily had. ---'Take the diameter 
AB of a cylindrical veflel, ABD E, Tab. Surveying, fig. 26. 
that holds one of the meafures wherein the fluid is eftimated, 
e. gr. gallons ; and join it at right angles to the indefinite line 
A 7. From B to 1, fet off a right line equal to AB ; then will 
B 1 be the diameter of a veflel, that holds two meafures, or 
gallons, of the fame height as the former. , ; 
Again, let A2=B 2; then will B 3 be the diameter of a 
‘veilel that holds three meafures, but of the {ame height as that 
which only holds one. And after the fame manner, find the 
diameters of other larger veflels, B 4, B 5, Bo, B ga fe. 
Laftly, fet off the feveral divifions thus found, A 1, Aa, A 3, 
&c. upon the fide of a rod, or rule ; and on the other, the 
height, or depth of a cylinder, that holds one meafure or gal- 
lon, repeated as oft as it will go. Thus is the gauging-rod 
complete. ; 
For cylinders, that have the fame dltitude, are to each other as 
the fquares of their diameters ; confequently the fquare of the 
diameter that holds 2, 3, or 4 gallons, muft be double, triple, 
or quadruple of that which only holds one. And fince in the 
fir, AB=A 1, the {quare of B 1 is double, that of Ba triple, 
that of B3 quadruple, Gc. it is evident, that the right lines 
A 2, A 3, A 4, Gc. are the diameters of the veffels re- 
quired. 3 , 
Thefe divifions, therefore, being applied to the fide of a cy- 
lindrical veffel, it will immediately appear how many meafures, 
e. gr. gallons, a cylindrical veflel of that bafe and of the height 
of that which holds one gallon, will contain. 
Wherefore, finding by the divifions on the other fide of the 
rod, how often the height of one gallon is contained in the 
height of the given veffel; and multiplying the diameter before 
found by this number: the product will be the number of gal- 
lons the vefle! contains 
Thus, ¢. gr. if the diameter of the cylindrical veflel be 8, and 
its height 12, its content will 96 gallons. 
Note, 1°, The lefs you take the height of the cylinder, con- 
taining one gallon, the greater will the diameter of the bafe be : 
whence both that, and the diameters of the cylinders, contain- 
ing feveral gallons, will be the more eafily divifible into lefler 
parts. Bayer direéts {uch height to be only one digit, or tenth 
of an_ inch. : 
2°, The diameters of veflels holding one or more decimal parts 
ofa gallon, will be had by dividing one or more decimal parts 
of the veffel holding a whole gallon, by its height ; which 
gives us the area of the circular bafe; from whence the dia- 
meter is eafily found by the rules delivered under DiamETeER, 
Circre, &c. And after the fame manner the diameters are 
found for the divifions of veflels that hold two or more gallons. 
Ujfe of the Gaucine-Rod.---To find the content of a cafk; 
that is, to determine the number of meafures, ¢. gr. gallons, 
it will hold: apply the gauging-rod to the veflel, as directed in 
the preceding article; and find both the length of the cafk, 
AC, fig. 27. and both diameters GH, and AB. Now, as 
we find by experiment, how far foever it may be from geome- 
trical exactnels, that a common cafk of this form may fafely 
enough be reputed as a cylinder, whofe bafe is a medium between 
the head and the belly ; find fuch medium, which call the equated 
diamet. 


ing the number thus found by the length of the 
product will be the number of meafures the 
veflel contains. 

Suppofe, « gr. AB=8, and GH= 12, and AC=15; 
vated diameter will be 10; which multiplied by 15, gives 
y of the cafk, 150 meafures, 

“1 that the diameters of the two ends be not equal ; 
both, and take half their fum for the diameter 


had without any calculation at all, which obtains in divers parts 
iany and the Low Countries: but as this fuppofes all 
veflels to be fimilar to each other; and their length double of 


Uje of the Gauce-line.--- To find the content of 
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the equated diameter, that is, of half the fum of the diameters 
AB, and GH; it is not fafe to ufe it in all places. Kepler, 
however, prefers it fo much befote all others, as including all 
the precautions poffible; that he recommends it to the public, 
to enact it by law, that all cafks be made in this proportion, 
The methods of gauging, w 


hich chiefly obtain among us, are 
by the four-foot gauging-red, and Everard’s fiiding-rule. 


Defcription and ufe of the four-foot GauGiInG-red. — The four- 


foot gauging-red, reptefented in Tab, Surveying, fig. 18. n. 2. is 
ufually made of box, and confifts of four rules, each a foot 
long, and about three eighths of an inch {quare, joined together 
by three brafs joints; by which means the rod is rendered four 
foot long, when the four rules are quite opened ; and but one 
foot when they are all folded together. 

On the firft face of this rod, marked 4, are pl; 
lines; one for beer, and the other for wine : 
the content of any common veflel in beer or 
be readily found, by putting the rod in at the bung-hole of the 
veffel, till it meets the interfe€tion of the head of the veflel with 
the ftaves oppofite to the bung-hole, For diftin&tion of this 
line, there is writ thereon, deer and wine gallons. 

On the fecond face, 5> are a line of inches, and the gauge- 
line ; which is a line expreffing the areas of circles, whofe dia- 
meters are the correfpondent inches in ale gallons. At the be- 
ginning is writ, ale area. 

On the third face, 6, are three fcales of lines 3 the firft, at the 
end of which is writ hog/head, is for finding how many gallons 
there is in a hogfhead; when it is not full, lying with its axis 
parallel to the horizon. The fecond line, at the end of which 
is writ B. L. fignifying a butt dying, is fox the fame ufe as that 
for the hogfhead. “The third line is to find how much liquor 
is wanting to fill up a butt when it is ftanding; at the end of 
it is wrote B.S. fignifying a butt Standing. Halt way the 
fourth face of the gauging-red, 7» there are three fcales of lines, 
to find the wants in a firkin, kilderkin, and barrel, lying with 
their areas parallel to the horizon. They are diftinguithed 
by letters #, K. B. fignifying a firkin, Kilderkin, and bar- 
rel. 

Ufe of the diagonal lines on the GavcGinc-red.—To find the con- 
tent of a veffel in beer or wine gallons, put the brafed end of 
the gauging-rod into the bung-hole of the cafk, with the diago- 
nal lines upwards; and thruft this brafed end to the meeting 
of the head and ftaves: then, with chalk, make a mark at the 
middle of the bung-hole of the veflel ; and alfo on the diagonal 
lines of the rod, right againft, or over one another, when the 
brafed end is thruft home to the head and ftaves. Then turn 
the gauging-rod to the other end of the veflel, and thruft the 
brafed end home to the end as before. 

Laftly, fee if the mark made on the gauging-rad come even with 
the mark made on the bung-hole, when the rod was thruft to 
the other end; which if it be, the mark made on the diagonal 
lines, will, on the fume lines, thew the whole content of the 
cafk in beer or wine gallons 

Jf the mark made on the bung-hole, be not right againft that 
made on the rod, when you put it the other way ; then, right 
againft the mark made on the bung-hole, make another on the 
diagonal lines : and the divifion on the diagonal line, between 
the two chalks, will fhew the veflel’s whole content in beer or 
wine gallons. 

Thus, e. gr. if the diagonal line of a veflel be 28 inches four 
tenths, its content in beer gallons will be near 51, and in wine 
gallons 62. 
If a vefiel be 


aced two diagonal 
by means of which 
wine gallons may 


open, as a half-barrel, tun, or copper, and the 
meafure from the middle on one fide, to the head and ftaves, 
be 38 inches; the diagonal line gives 122 beer gallons; half of 
which, viz. 61, is the content of the open half tub. 

If you have a large yeflel, as a tun or cc pper, and the diago- 
nal line taken by a long rule, prove 79 inches ; the content of 
that veflel may be found thus : 

Every inch at the beginning-end of the diagonal line, call ten 
inches. Thus, ten inches become 100 inches 3 and every tenth 
of a gallon call 100 gallons; and every whole gallon call 10¢0 
gallons. 

Exam. at 44.8 inches, on the diagonal beer-line, is 200 gal- 
lons ; fo that 4 inches 48 parts, now called 44 inches 8 tenths, 
is juft two tenths of a gallon, now called 200 gallons ; fo alfo 
if the diagonal line be 76 inches and 7 tenths, a clofe cafk, 
of fuch diagonal, will hold 1000 beer gallons ; but an open cafk 
but half fo much, viz. 500 beer gallons. 


any cy 
cal veffel in ale gallons: feck the diameter of “ee vefléel in 
inches, and juft againft it, on the gaugt-line, is the quantity of 
ale gallons contained in one inch deep: this multiplied by the 
Jength of the cylinder, will give its content in ale gallons, 

For example, fuppofe the length of the veflel 32.06, and the 
diameter of its bafé 25 inches; to find what is the content in 
ale gallons ? 

Right againft 25 inches, on the gauge-line, is one gallon, and 
+745 ofa gallon ; which multiplied by 32.06, the length, 
55-9447 gallons for the content of the yeffel, 


gives 


The 


GEH 

The bung diameter of a hogfhead being 25 inches, the head 
diameter 22 inches, and the length 32.06 inches ; to find the 

uantity of ale gallons contained in ir ? ; 
Seek na the Bing diameter, on the Jine of inches; and right 
againft it on the gauge-line, you will find 1.745: take one 
third of it, which is .580, and fet ir down twice: {eek 22 inches 
the head diameter, and againft ir you will find on the gauge- 
Jine 1.3563 one third of which added to twice .580, EWES 
1.6096; which multiplied by the Jength 32.06, the product 
will be 5.603776, the content in ale gallons. ve 
Note, this operation fuppofes, that the aforefaid hogfhead is in 
the figure of the middle fruftam of a fpheroid. 
The ufe of the lines on the two other faces of the rod, is very 
eafy; you need only put it down right into the bunghole 
(if the veffel you defire to know the quantity of ale gallons 
contained thérein be lying) to the oppofite faves ; and then, 
where the furface of the liquor cuts any one of the lines ap- 
propriated to that veffel, will be the number of gallons con- 
tained in that veffel. he 4 
The de(cription and ufe of Everard’s fliding rule for gauging, 
fee under the article SLIDING-Rule, 

GAUGING-Rod; fee the article Gaucine, 

GAULISH Language, fee Roman and Frencu. 

GAUNT, an old word for lean, or lank.—Thus we fay, a 
gaunt-bellied or light-bellied horfe, when his belly fhrinks up 
towards his flanks. 

GAUNTLET, fee the article GANTLET. 

GAURES, or rather Gavres, or Gapres; fee the article 
GaBRES. 

GAW2ZE, in commerce, a very thin, flight, tranfparent 
kind of ftuff, wove fometimes of filk, and fometimes only of 
thread. 5 
To warp the filk for making of gawze, they ufe a peculiar 
kind of mill, upon which the filk is wound: this mill is a 
wooden machine, about fix foot high ; having an axis perpen- 
dicularly placed in gbe middle thereof, with fix large wings, 
on which the filk is wound from off the bobbins, by the axis 
turning round. ; é 
When all the filk is on the mill, they ufe another inftru- 
ment, to wind it off again on to two beams; this done, the 
filk is paffed through as many little beads as there are threads 
of filk; and thus rolled on another beam, to fupply the loom. 
The gawze loom is much like that of the common weavers, 
though it has feveral appendages peculiar thereto. See 
Loom. 

There are figured gawzes ; fome with flowers of gold and 
filver, on a filk ground: thefe laft are chiefly brought from 
China. 

GAYAC, fee the article Gua1acum. 

GAZE- Abound, {ee the article Hounp. 

GAZETTE *%, a news-paper; or printed account of the tranf- 
actions of divers countries, in a loofe fheet,: or half fheer. 

* The word is formed of Gaxetta, a kind of coin, formerly cur- 
rent at Venice ; which was the ordinary price of the firft news- 
papers printed there: though others derive it, by corruption, 
from the Hebrew ad, which fignifies auntius, a meflenger ; 
but this etymology is too much forced. 

We fay, the Lonacn Gazette, Paris Gazette, Gazette a la 
main, &t.—Gaxettes, which molt people look on. as trifes, 
are by fome held the moft difficult kind of compofitions that 
have appeared. They require a very extenfive acquaintance 
with the languages, and all the terms thereof; anda great faci- 
lity, and command of writing, and of relating, things cleanlily, 
and in a few words. 

To write a Gazette, a man fhould be able to {peak of war 
both by land, and fea; be thoroughly acquainted with every 
thing relating to geography, the hiftory of the time, and that 
of the noble familie with the feveral interefts of prin- 
ces, the fecrets of courts, and the manners and cuftoms of all 
nations. 

Vigneul de Marville recommends a fet of Gazettes well wrote, 


as the fit s, for the inftruction of young perfons, com- 


ing into the world, 
The firft Gaxette publifhed in thefe parts, is faid to have been 
that of P: yun in the year 1631, by Theophraft Re- 
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» Which has given fome 
Tt oceurs,in St. Matthew y. 22 29> 30. 


iii, 15, 33- Mark ix. 43, 45,.47.. Luke 
xii. 5. . James iii. 6, 

The authors of the Louvain, and Geneva ve 

word Gehenna, as it ftands in the Greek; the like does M, 
Simon: the Englith tranflacors render ic by hell, and hell- 


ved, a {cripiure term 


Os, retain the 


GEL 

fire, and the like do the tranflators of “Mons, and father Bou- 
hours, 

The word is formed from the Hebrew gebinnom, i. e. valley 
of Hinnom. In thar valley, which was near Jerufalem, there 
was'a place namied Tophet, where fome Jews facrificed their 
children to Moloch} by making them pafs through the fre. 
King Jofias, to render this place for éver abominable, made a 
cloaca, or common: fhore thereof, where all the filth and car- 
caffes in the city were caft. 

The Jews obferve further, that there was a continual fre kept 
up there, to'burn and confume thofe careafles; for which rea- 
fon, as they had no proper term in’ their language, to fignify 


seeds < guage, 
hell, they made‘ufe of that of gehenna, or gebinnom, to denote 
a fire unextinguifhable. 


|GELALEAN Calendar, fee the article CaLENDAR. 
|GELATINOU S, emong phyfici 


ans, is applied to any th 
approaching the glutinous confiftence of a jelly. 
GELD, or’ Grip, in our antient cuftoms, a mul@, or com- 
peniation for a'crime, or delinquency. See Git. 
Hence, wergild was antiently uled for the value or price of a 
man flain; and orfgild, of a beaft, * &e. 
& Denegeldis, Horngeldis, € 


ing 


* Et fint quieti de Geldi 
£5 de Blodwita F Fli 
Fremincfeuda, & Werdpeni, (F Averp 
Tolingpeni, Charta Ric. Il. Priorat. de Hatland in Dey 

Foot-GELD, Foor-Geld. 

Horn-GEuv,; fee the articles < Horn-Ge/d. 

Wood-Gexv, Woop-Geld. 

GELDABLE, fee the article Ginpagte. 

GELDING, the operation of caftrating, and particularly 
horfes : 
The fame term is alfo applied to a horfe thus caftrated ; or 
whofe tefticles are cut out, to difable him from being a 
ftallion. 

In gelding of ‘horfes, regard is to be had to their age, the fea- 
fon of the year, and, as the farriers fay, to the {tate of the 
moon.—For the firft, if it be a colt, the operation may be 
performed at nine, or at fifreen days old, if the tefticles be 
come down ; in regard the fooner he is gelt, the better it will 
be for his growth, fhape, and courage ; though a horfe may 
be gelded at any age, if care be taken in the cure._As for the 
fecond, the beft time is about April, or May ; or elfe abour 
the latter end of September. And for the third, the wane of 
the moon is preferred as the fitteft time. 

The manner of gelding is thus: the beaft being caft on fome 
foft place, the operator takes the tefticles between his fore and 
great finger ; flits the cod, and preffes our the {tones ; then 
taking a pair of nippers made yery {mooth, either of fteel, 
box, or brazil, he claps the ftrings of the ftones between them, 
very near to where the ftones are fet on; and preffes them {o 
hard, that there may be no flux of the blood; and then fears 
away the ftone with a thin drawing cauterizing iron, made 
red-hot. 
This done, he takes a hard plaifter, made of wax, rofin, and 
wathed turpentine melted together, and melts it on the head 
of the flrings with the hot iron; and afterwards fears the ftrings, 
and melts more of the falve, till there is a good thicknefs of 
the falve laid on the ftrings, 

This being done to one ftone, the nippers are loofened, and 
the like isdone tothe other ; and the two flits of the cod are 
then-filled with white fale; and the our-fide of the cod anointed 
with hogs greafe: and thus they let him rife, and keep him in 
a warm ftable, without tying him up. 

Ifhe fwells much in his cod, or fheath, they chafe him up and 
down, and make him trot an hour in a day; and he foon re- 
covers, 

GELOSCOPY, Gexoscopra, a kind of divin:tion, drawn 
from laughter: or, a knowledge of any perfon’s character, 
and qualities, acquired from the confideration of his laughter. 

GEM, or Gemm, Gemma, a common name for all precious 
ftones, or jewels. 

Among gems, the principal are the diamond, ruby, fapphire, 
emerald, turcoife, opal, agar, &c. See each under its pro- 
per article, DiaMonp, Ruy, Sapraine, EMERALD, 
Se, Pearls are alto ranked among gems; though not 
ftones. 
Several authors, both antient and modern, relate wonders of 
the virtues, and medicinal properties of gems: but their repu- 
tation, in this reipect, is now nor a litrle f 3 and many 
even deny them any virtue at all. Yet are the {fragments of 
{uch ftones {till preierved by fome phyficians, in fome of the 
moft celebrated compofitions; and there are feveral chemical 
preparations made of them. 
In effect, as feveral perfons of the greateft candour and expe- 
rience, have related fome confiderable effets of 
on their own particular obfervations; and, as it is no ways 
improbable that fome of the fofter {tones may bave confid 
on the human body; ic might be imprude 
indifcriminately to exclude them all from any medicinal virtue 
at all. 


ain gems, 
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When much the greatett part of their traditionary qualities 
are fet afide as fabulous ; there will {till remain fome, on as 
real, and well warranted a footing, as many of our other me- 
dicines. 
On fuch confiderations, Mr. Boyle was induced to give us a 
treatife of the origin and virtues of gems; the purport whereof 
is to make appear, that fuch ftones were originally in a fluid 
ftate, or made up of fuch fubftances as were formerly fluid ; 
and that many of their general virtues are probably derived 
from the mixture of metalline, and other mineral fubf{tances 
ufually incorporated with them ; while the great variety, and 
the particular efficacy of their virtues arife from fome happy 
concurrent circumftances of that commixture ; «. gr. the pe- 
culiar nature of the impregnating liquor, the proportion where- 
in it is mixed with the petrefcent juice, and the like. 
To fupport this hypothefis of the virtues of gems, he fhews that 
feveral of them are not fimple concretions of any petrefcent 
liquors, but that they confilt alfo of other mineral adventitious 
Parts ; which he argues from the feparablenef$ of fuch fub- 
itances in fome ftones, the {pecific gravity in others, and the 
different waters or tin€tures to be met with in gems of the fame 
fpecies, as rubies, fapphires, granates, and even diamonds; of 
which laft fome are yellow, fome of other colours, and fome 
green, almoft like emeralds, 
There may therefore be in fome gems, numberlefs adventitious 
corputcles: but there is great reafon to think that fome of thele 
corpulcles may be indued with feveral Properties and medicinal 
virtues: there is a great difference among thefe impregnating 
Particles, and probably a greater variety than known by us ; 
and laftly, many gems are very richly impregnated with thefe 
particles: why, then, may not they exert fome power? 
This is the fubttance of what is direétly alledged, in behalf of 
Ems. 
The ftrefs of what is objected againft them, is, that the mi- 
neral fubftances they contain, are fo clofely locked up, that 
they can communicate nothing to the body, and fo can have 
no medicinal operation, being unconquerable by fo fmall a hear, 
as that of the ftomach, and other parts of the body. 
Which objection might be plaufible enough to Prevent one’s 
afcribing any medicinal virtues to them a priori ; but can ¢on- 
clude nothing againft what is warranted by fo many faéts, and 
obfervations ; efpecially, when there are feveral particulars, 
that obviate this objection. 
For, a vigorous loadftone, though frequently harder than 
many gems, is known to emit copious effluvia: and there are 
many which have been found to have a manifeft and incon- 
venient operation on the human body, by being wore in the 
Pocket, or long held in the hand. Mr. Boyle has found 
divers tran{parenc pebbles, which, when cut, would refemble 
diamonds, that might be immediately brought to emit copi- 
ous, and ftrong fcented fteams. And if electrical attractions 
be owing to the effluvia of bodies excited by rubbing ; ver 
flight alterations may fuffice to Procure expirations from 
tran{parent gems, many of which are electrical, and even 
the hardeft of all, viz. diamonds ; one of which Mr, Boyle 
kept by him, which upon a little fri¢tion would attract 
vigoroufly. 
To that part of the objection, which pretends gems not to be 
digeftible by the heat of the ftomach, ir may be replied, that 
* we do not know how far the digeftion of things in the ftomach 
is owing to heat: nor is it proved, that fuch materials can 
have no operation on the body, without being digefted, i.e, 
in paffing through it, without undergoing any fenfible change 
of bulk, figure, &c. as gems, when {wallowed, are fuppofed 
to do. 
For fome chemifts make a kind of bullets of regulus of anti- 
mony, which they call pillule perpetua, becaule when they 
have performed their operation in the body, and are caft forth 
with the excrements, they may be us’d again and again for the 
fame purpofe. Nor do we know, whar analogy there may be 
between fome juices in the body, and thofe mineral Parts which 
impregnate gems : for though the oculus mundi be reckoned 
among the rare gems, yet if one of the beft fort be, for a while, 
kept in common Water, it will undergo an alteration, obvious 
to the eye. ; 
Add that Mr. Boyle has, without heat, 
tinture from feyeral hard bodies, and even from a tranfparent 
fort of gems, by means of a faint liquor, diftilled from a vege- 
table {ubftance, as harmlefs, and as plentifully eaten as bread. 
And whether fome juices of the body, affifted by the natural 
heat thereof, may not ferve for menftrua to fome gems, we 
will not fay; but even the natural heat of a human ftomach, 
nay perhaps of the external parts of the body, may be able, 
though not to digeft precious ftones, yet to fetch out fome of 
their virtues: for it is certain, it makes a fenfible alteration in 
the hardeft fort of them: witnelS a diamond of Mr. Boyle’s, 
whofe electrical faculty might be excited without tubbing, only 
bya languid degree of adventitious heat: and another, which, 
by means of water made a little more than luke warm, might 


be brought to fhine in the dark, See PHospHorus. 
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Gem, Gemma, in botany, an eye, 
GEMARA®, or Guemara, the fecond part of the Babylo- 


GEM 


Laftly, if it be yet objegted, that it is not likely gems thould 
part with any effluvia, or portions of themfelves, mafmuch ag 
they lofe none of their weight: ic may be anfwered, that the 
antimonial glafs and cup imbue wine and other liquors, with 4 
ftrong emetic quality, without undergoing any fenfible dimi. 
nution of weight. Add, that though common water be nor 
allowed a menftruum fit to draw any thing from mercury ; 
yet, both Helmont, and others inform us, that a large quanticy 
of ic being kept a day or two upon a {mall Proportion of that 
drug, will acquire a virtue of killing worms ; though the mer« 
cury retains ‘its former weight. 

See Gemma, 


nic Talmud. 
* The word M93 Gemara, is commonly fuppofed to denote 
a fupplement ; but, in ftrictnefs, it rather fignifies complement, 
perfection ; being formed of the Chaldee VWI Gemar, or Ghea 
mar; to finifh, perfect, or compleat any thing. 
The Rabbins call the Pentateuch, fimply the Lew. The firk 
part of the Talmud, which is only an explication of thar 
law, or an application thereof to particular cafes, with the 
decifions of the antient Rabbins thereon, they call the 
Mifchna, i.e. fecond law: and the fecond part, Which is a 
more extenfive and ample explication of the fame law, and 
a collection of decifions of the Rabbins pofterior to the 
Mifchna, they call Gemara, 9. d. perfe&tion, completion, fi- 
nithing ; by reafon they efteem it the finifhing of the law, or 
an explication, beyond which there is nothing further to be 
defired. 
The Gemara is ufually called fimply Talmud, the comhmon 
name of the whole work. In this fenfe we fay, there are two 
Gemara’s, or Talmuds ; that of Jerufalem, and that of Babylon; 
though in ftrigtnels, the Gemara is only an explication of the 
Milchna, given by the Jewifh doétors in their {chools : much 
as the commentaries of our {chool divines on Sx. Thomas, or 
the mafter of the fentences, are an explication of the writings 
of thofe authors. 
A commentary, Monf, Tillemont obferves, was wrote on the 
Milchna, by one Jochanan, whom the Jews place about the 
end of the fecond century: but Fa. Morin proves from the 
work itfelf, wherein mention is made of the Turks, that it 
was not wrote till the time of Heraclius, or about the year 
620: and this is what is called the Gemara, or Talmud of Fe- 
rufalem, which the Jews do not uf or efteem much, by rea- 
fon of its obfcurity. 
They fet a much greater value on the Gemara, or Talmud of 
Babylon, begun by one Afa; difcontinued for feventy-rhrée 
years, on occafion of the wars with the Saracens and Perfians 5 
and finifhed by one Jofa, about the clofe of the feventh cen- 
tury. 
Though the name Talmud, in its latitude, includes boch the 
Mifchna, and the two Gemara’s ; yet is it properly that of AQ 
and Jofa alone which is meant under that name. 
This the Jews prize above all their other writings; and even 
fet it on a level with fcripture itfelf: in effect, they conceive it 
as the word of God, derived by tradition from Moles, and 
preferyed without interruption to their time-—Ra, Jehuda, 
and afterwards R. Jochanan, R. Afa, and R, Jofa, feating the 
traditions fhould be loft in the difperfion of the Jews, collected 
them into the Mifchna and the Gemara. 


GEMATRIA * or Gamerria, the firft kind of artificial 


cabbala, ufed by the Jews. 
* The word is formed from the Rabbinical Hebrew §*90519 
formed by corruption of the Greek Dewperesee, 
Gematria is a geometrical, or arithmetical method of explain. 
ing words; whereof thefe are two kinds: the frft bearing a 
more immediate relation to arithmetic ; and the latter, to geo- 
metry. 
The fir/? confifts, in taking the numerical value of each letrer 
in a word, or phrafe; anid giving it the fenfe of fome other 
word whofe numerical letters, taken after the fame m; 
make the fame fum.—For it is to be oblerved, 
the Hebrews, nor Greeks, have any other num 
befide the letters of the alphaber. 
Thus, a cabbalift, taking the two firt wo 
ND OWN, and by addition getting 
allthe numbers, fignified by thofe let 
two words fignify the fame as thole other three, WRI 
$8723 MAW For, as to the frit; 3, i825 9; 200; 8, 1; 
W, 300; %, 10; f, 400; J) 2; 1, 200; and N, 1: 
which, together make 1116. And as to the latter; 5, figni« 
fies 2; 9, 200; 8, 13 BW, 3003, 53 9, 523 WW, 3005 
fT, $33, $9; 3, 23 “T2003 and &) 1: which fummed up, 
yield the fame number 1116, 
Whence the cabalift conclude, $53. VLR, in the begin- 
ning he created: fignifies the fame thing es AYA wRaa 
NVI, i was created at the beginning of the year ; and accord= 
ingly, the received opinion of the cabbali > that the world 
Was created at the beginning of the month Thifti, which was 
antiently the firft month in the year, and anfwers to our firlt 
month in autumn, viz, September, 
4 Hh 
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‘oy atain, in the prophecy of Jacob, Gen. xlix. ro. the words 
MOw? N4) are underftood of the Mefiiah ; by reafon they 
make the fame number with M)v/td which fignifies the Meffiah. 
The fecond kind of Gematria is much more obfcure, and diffi- 
cult ; and accordingly is lef ufed : it is employed in feeking for 
abftrufe, and hidden interpretations in the dimenfiions and 
of the buildings mentioned in fcripture, by dividing, multipl 
&c, thofe meafures by each other.—Of this we fhall give an 
ample from fome chriftian cabbalifts. : 
The feripture fays, that Noah’s ark was 300 cubits long, 
50 wide, and 30 high: now, the cabbalift takes the length 
for the bafis of his operations; 300, in the Hebrew, is ex- 
prefled by the letter uy ; which length, divided by the height 
30, gives the quotient 10: the Hebrew character whereof is a5 
this is to be placed on the right fide of ¥%. He then divide 
the fame length by the width, 50 ; the quotient whereof, 6, is 
exprefled by a; which being placed on the left fide of ¥, 
makes, together with the other two letters, the name Jesus, 
\t’.—Thus, by the rules of the Cabbala, it appears, that there 
is no falvation, but in Jefus Chrift; as, at the deluge, no perfon 
was faved but thofe in the ark. 

After the like manner, is the fame name 4’ found in the dimen- 
fions of Solomon’s temple.—But it is rather an injury thanan ad- 
vantage to the chriftian religion, to fupport it by fuch frivolous 
evidences, 

GEMELES, jin heraldry,a bearing of bars by pairs, or in couples» 
ina coat of arms,—He beareth gules ona chevron argent, three 
bars gemelles fable, by the name of Throgmorton. See Bar. 

GEMELLUS, in anatomy, a mufcle of the arm, called alfo 
biceps externus, as having two heads.—See Tab, Anat. (Myol.) 
fig, 1. n. 26. fig, 6, n. 14. fig. 7. n. 13. 13. 13. 13. See al- 
fo the article Bicrps. 

One of the heads of this mufcle rifes tendinous from, the upper 
part of the inferior cofta of the fcapula; whence paffing be- 
tween the mufcles to the back part of the humerus, it joins 
the other head ; and both run together to their infertion at the 
ancon or tip of the elbow. 

The gemellus is the firft extenfor of the cubit ; and is by many 
reckoned two diftinct mufcles; the firft called Jongus, the 
latter brevis. 

GEMINATED Column, fee the article Cocumn, 

GEMINI, in aftronomy, the twins; a conftellation, or fign of 
the Zodiac; the third in order ; reprefenting Caftor and Pollux. 
See Sign, and ConsTELLATION. 

The ftars in the fign- Gemini, in Ptolemy’s catalogue are 24; 
in Tycho’s 29; in the Britannic catalogue 8g. order, 
names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &'c. whereof, are 
as follow: 


Names and fituations of the fLongitude. Latitude, & 
Stars. 3 On vai | ehh MOL seey at & 
That preced. Caftor’sfoot, meores Il 26 37 24] 0 12 19 Ar n 
27 13 25} 0 9 50 By 8 
27 54 29] 0 21 05 A| 8 
28 5 24 028 05A 7 
28 18 11 © 57 59 By 4 
D: 
28 30 25] 0 32 35 Al 4 
Tn preced. foot of Caftor 29 6 431 0 £6 oo A in 
29 23 55| 0 32 20 Bin g 
29 33 5} 0 18 48 By 4 
00 © 9 O11 25 Bi 8 
bdo) 
So 5 39 0 340B) 8 
7 2 “ o 6 35} © 805A\ 8 
Subfeq. in the fame foot © 58 10) O51 22A 3 
1 38 30; 1 42 18 Aly 8 
154 12) 0 3a 25 Al 7 
15 
29 43) 23213A i 
2 13 30) 2 5000A 
Tnextrem, of Caftor’s hind foot, 2 3 20) 3 = es A : 
319 16 7 22 33Al 4 
23 4 52915 Aly 8 
ae ges OES AI. 
3 38 19) 5 28 26A) 7 
3 27 46 4 46 30 Bl 6 
3 50 57, 348 39 Al 7 
420 7) 614 57 Al 7 
i 4 616 547 05 BI 6 
Lucid in foot of Pollux, 446 18 647 19 Alo 3 
42439 5 450 Bl 6 
4 48 34, 5 243 Bl 7 
Lr a is 548 2) 5 27 34Al 5 
Tn Caflor’s eet 5 36 37) 2 3 30 Bl 3 
5 3022' 5 52 00 BI 6 
2 35/8 5 51 40 Bl6 7 
31 4: 24.A 
Tn extrem, of Pollux’shind-foot 6 52 53 “ oa "s A Hd 
BS 7 257,10 2013 A 7 
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Names and fituations of the é 
Stars. FH ° 
| B SB ly Oo Fg 
In Caftor’s fore-arm 647 30 10 
a 8 5 48) 9 
hat preced. Pollux’s knee 437391 1 11 
8 6) 229 09 b 
26 94 page| | 
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Gemini, in anatomy, two mutcles of the thich, which arife 
from the protuberance of the ifchium, and are inferted with 
the pyriformis into the dent at the root of the great trochanter. 
GEMMA, fee the article Gem. 
Sal GEMM #, is pecul 


iarly ufed for rock falt, or falt dug out 
of mines. 
The name Gemma is applied hereto, on occafion of its luftre, 
and brilliancy ; which is not unlike that of cryftal. 
The principal mines of this falt are thofe of Wilifca in Poland ; 
thofe of Eperie, in Upper Hungary; and thofe of Cardonna, in 
Catalonia. 

The chief ufe of this falt is for the powdering, or pickling of 
meats, in places deftitute of falt-{prings, &c. SeeSaLr. rs 
Gemma, or Gem, among old botanifts, the turgid bud ofa vine *, 

or other tree, when itis beginning tobear; called alfo oculus, eye. 

* Gemma eff a qua oriens uva Se oftendit, Cic. de Seneé?. c. 15. 

GEMONI& Scale*, or gradus Gemonu, among the Ro- 
mans, were much the fame as gallows bbets in England. 

* Some fay, they were thus denomi m the perfon who 
raifedthem ; others, from the firft c als, that fuffered on 
them: and others, from the verb gemo, I { gh, or groan, 

The gradus gemonii, according to Publius Vitor, or Sextus 
Rufus, was a place raifed on feveral fteps, from whence they 
precipitated their criminals, Others reprefent it as a place 
whereon 


GEN 


whereon offendets were executed, and afterwards expofed to[Ginber, in botany, 
public view.—The gemonie fcale-were in. the tenth region of | Grnper, in mufic, 


4, 3 fee GENus. 


the city, near the temple of Juno. Camillus firft appropriated} GE NEALOGICA Arbor, fee ARBOR: 


the place to this ufe, in the year of Rome 358. f 
GEMOTE, or Gemor, conventus, a Saxon word, denoting 
a meeting, or aflembly *. 

* Omnis komo pacem habeat eundo ad Gemotum & rediens de 
Gemoto, aiff probatus fur fuerit. LL. Ed Conf. See W1t- 
TENA, 

GEN Quadratus, fee the article QuADRATUS. 

GENDARMES, or Gens p’Armes, g.d. men of atms; a 
term ufed among the French, for a felect body of horfe-guards ; 
by reafon that they fucceeded the antient men of arms, who 
were armed at all points, and thence were called gendarmes. 
At prefent, the troops of the king’s guard de corps, the muf- 
queteers, and light horfe, are reputed to belong to the gendar- 
merie. 
The grand gendarmes, fometimes called fimply the gendarmes, 
are a troop of gentlemen, to the number of about 250, who 
guard the king’s perfon. The king himfelf is their captain ; 
and one of the prime peers, the captain-lieutenant. When the 
king marches with all his houfhould troops, the gens d’armes 
clofe the march, 
‘Their device is, a thunder-bolt, falling from heaven, with the 
motto, Quo jubet iratus Fupiter. There are alfo, befide thefe, 
gens d’aymes of the queen, the dauphin, &c. 

GENDARMERY, or Gens p’armerts, the French ca- 
valry, and particularly that of the king’s houfhold. 


The Gendarmery at prefent is a body of horfe, confifting of fix- | GENERAL averment, 
teen companies, v7z, the Scotch gendarmes, the Englifh gen- | GENERAL council, 


darmes, the Burgundy gendarmes, and the Flemifh gendarmes ; 
which four companies compofe the king’s gens d’armes, or 
life-guard. 

‘The other companies take their names from the princes: who 
command them, as captains, w/z. the queen’s gendarmes; the 
queen’s light horfe: the dauphin’s gendarmes ; the dauphin’s 
light horfe: the duke of Burgundy’s gendarmes ; the duke of 
Burgundy’s light horfe: the duke of Orleans’ gendarmes, &c. 
each troop, at a medium, confifts of feventy-fix gendarmes, or 
light horfe, 

GENDER,, Genus, in metaphyfics ; fee Genus, and 
Kinp. 

GENDER, in grammar, denotes a divifion, or diftinétion of 
nouns, or names, according to the different fexes of the things 
they denote. 

It has been thought proper, in order to render difcourfe more 
exprefs and diftin&, as alfo to embellifh it by a variety of ter- 
minations, to contrive certain diverfities in adjeCtives, accom- 
modated to the fubftantives they are applied to: whence, from 
a regard to that notable difference there is between the two 
fexes, all nouns fubftantives have been diftinguifhed into maf- 
culine and feminine ; and the nouns adjectives alfo varied to 
correfpond therewith. 

But as there was an infinity of words, which had no proper re- 
Jation, either to the one fex, or the other; they had genders 
affigned them, rather out of caprice, than reafon: and hence 
it is that the gender of a noun is frequently dubious and fluctuat- 
ing. 

It fhould here however be obferved, that this inftitution of gen- 
ders was not made with defign and deliberation, by the mafters 
of language ; but was introduced by cuftom and ufage. At 
firft, there was only a difference between the names of animals, 
when fpoke of males and females; and by degrees, the fame re- 
gulation was extended to other things : the grammarians have 
only noted and allowed, what ufage had eftablifhed. 

The oriental languages frequently neglect the ufe of genders 
and the Perfian langu has abfolutely none at all, which is 
no difadvantage ; the diftinétion of genders being in great 
meafure ufelefs. 

‘The Latins, Greeks, €&c. generally content themfelves to ex- 
prefs the different genders by different terminations, as bonus 
equus, a good horfe ; bona equa, a good mare, &c. But in 
Englith we frequently go further, and exprefs the difference of 
fex by different words: as boar, fow ; boy, girl; buck, doe; 
bull, cow ; cock, hen ; dog, bitch ; Ge. 

We haye only about twenty-four feminines, diftinguifhed from 
the males, by the variation of the termination of the male into 
ef; of which number are abbet, abbefs ; count, countefs ; 
actor, aétrefs; heir, heirefs; prince, princefs ; &c. which is 
all that our language knows of any thing like genders. 

The eaftern languages, as well as the vulgar languages of the 
weft, have only two Genders ; the mafculine and feminine. 
The Greekand Latin have likewife the neuter, common, and 
the doubtifl Gender; and befide thefe, they have the epicene, 
or promilcuous, which under one fingle Gender and termina- 
tion includes both the kinds. 

Gener, in geometry.— Geometrical lines are diftinguifhed in. 
to Genders, clalles, or orders, according to the number of the 
dimenfions of the equation that exprefles the relation between. 
their ordinates, and the abfcifles. See GegmeTRicaL-/ine. 


GE NEALOGY *, a feries or fucceffion or anceftors, or prd~ 
genitors: or, a fummary account of the relations and kin- 
16 of a perfon, or family, both’ in the diet, and collateral 
Ines. 


* The word is Greek, yeearoyiz, Which is formed of y:.6. ger 
nus, profapia, race, lineage ; and roy, fermo, difcourte. 


In divers chapters, and military. orders, it is required that the 
candidates produce their Genealogy, to thew that they are noblé 
by fo many defcents, 

Genealogical table, genealogical tree, genealogical trunk, or con 
lumn, Sc. fee Arpor. — The genealogical degrees are ufu- 
ally reprefented in circles, ranged over under, and afide of 
each other. ‘The antients had the like ; which they called 


JStemmata, from a Greek word, fignifying crown, garland, or 
the like, 


GENERAL, fomething that comprehends all, or extends to a 
whole genus, or kind, 0 
My fay, a general rule, g. d. an univerfal rule; a general lots; 
&c. It is difputed by many, whether Noah’s flood was gene- 
ral, or no. 
All the fciences have fome general principles, or axioms. See 
Axiom. A general court : general councils are particularly 
called cecumentcal. See ORCUMENICAL. 


GENERAL affizes, AssIse. 
AVERMENTS 
Councit. 
GENERAL dict, Dier. 
GENERAL fee tail, See { Fre-ratn, 
GENERAL geography, GrocRAPHY; 
GENERAL gravity, Gravity. 
GENERAL iffie, Issur. 
GENERAL nature, Narore. 


GENERAL officers, in an army, are thofe who do ict only 
command over a fingle company, or regiment ; but whofe of 
fice, and authority extends over a body of feveral regiments of 
horfe and foot. 

Such are lieutenant-generals; major-generals, generals of the 
horfe, of the foot ; paymafter-general, commiflary-general, 
chirurgeon-general, mufter-mafter-general, &c, 

‘The term is alfo now ufed in a more extenfive fenfe; and com- 
prehends fuch as may command, by virtue of their rank, over 
feveral bodies of forces, though all of the fame kind. — In 
which fenfe brigadiers are general officers, notwithftanding that 
they are attached to one kind of forces, either infantry, or ca- 

- valry. 

The pay of a lieutenant-general, when in fervice, is 4/, per 
day: of a major-general, 21. of a brigadier-general, 1/, 10s. 
of a captain-general, 10, See Ligurenant-general, Ma- 
jor-general, &c. 

We have alfo officers in the law, in the revenues, €c. diftin- 
guifhed by the appellation of general: as, attorney-general, {o- 
licitor-general, &c. fee ATTORNEY, and SoricrroR.—Re- 
ceiver-general, controller-general, Sc. See Rucexver, and 
ConTRoLieR. 


General paufe, Pause. 
GENERAL qualities, s Qua.iry. 
States-GENERAL, ee SStaTEs. 
GENERAL tail, Tau. 


GENERAL terms, or words, are fuch as exptefs, or denote genes 
ral ideas. 
Ideas become general, by feparating from them, the circum-= 
ftances of time, place, or any other ideas that may determine 
them to this or that particular exiftence. 
By this way of abftra@tion they become capable of reprefent= 
ing more individuals than one ; each of which having a confor- 
mity to that abftra@ idea, is of that fort. 
All things, Mr. Locke obferves, that exit, being particu- 
lars, it might be expeéted that words fhould be fo too in their 
fignification; but we find it quite contrary ; for moft of the 
words that make all languages, are general terms, 
This is the effe& of reafon and neceffity : for, 1°, it is im= 
poflible that every particular thing fhould have a diftine, pe- 
culiar name : becaufe it is impoffible to have diftin& ideas of 
every particular thing, to retain its name with its peculiar ap+ 
Propriation to that idea. 20, It would be ufelefs, unlef all 
could be fuppofed to have the fame ideas in their minds: for 
names applied to particular things, whereof one alone has the 
ideas in his mind, could not be fignificant, or intelligible to 
another, who is not acquainted with all thofe particular things 
which had fallen under his notice. 3°, It would be of no 


great ufe for the improvement of knowledge ; which, though 


founded in particular things, enlarges it by general views, 

to which things reduced into forts under general names, are 

properly fubfervient. 

In things, where we have occafion to cenfider and difcourfe of 

individuals, and particulars, we ule proper names : as in per- 
ions, 


fons, countries, cities, rivers, mountains, &c. Thus we fee 
that jockeys have particular names for their horfes, becaufe they 
have often occafion to mention this, or that horfe particularly, 


fhape, and other q 
articul 


By the fame method the 
notions : for, obferving feveral things that differ from their idea 
of man, and which cannot, therefore, be comprehended under 
that name, to agree with man in fome certain qualities ; by re- 
taining only thofe qualities, and uniting them into one idea, 
they have another, more gen¢ ral idea; to which, giving a name, 
they make a term of a more comprehenfive extention. 

Thus, by leaving out the {hape, and fome other properties fig- 
nified by the name, man; and retaining only body, with life, 
fenfe, and fpontaneous motion ; we form the idea fignified by 
the name animal. After the fame manner, the mind proceeds 
to body, fubftance, and at laft to being, thing, and fuch uni- 
verfal terms, which ftand for any ideas whatfoever. 

Hence we fee the whole myftery of genus and {pecies, is nothing 
but abftra&t ideas, more or le{s comprehenfive, with names an- 
nexed to them: this fhews us the reafon, why in defining 
words, we make ufe of the genus ; namely to fave the labour 
of enumerating the feveral fimple ideas, which the next general 
term ftands for. 

From what has been faid, it is plain, that general and univer- 
fal belong not to the real exiftence of things: but are the in- 
ventions of the underftanding, made by it for its own ufe, and 
concern only figns, either words, or ideas, 

General words do not barely fignify one particular thing ; for 
then they would not be general terms, but proper names: nei- 
ther do they fignify a plurality ; for then man and men would 
fignify the fame thing: but what they fignify, is a fort of things : 
and this they do, by being made figns of abftraét ideas in the 
mind ; to which ideas, as things exifting are found to agree, 
fo they come to be ranked under that name, or to be of that 
fort. 

The effences then of the forts, or fpecies of things, are nothing 
but thefe abftraét ideas. 

Tt is not denied here, that nature makes things alike ; and fo 
Jays the foundation of this forting and clafling: but the forts or 
fpecies themfelves are the workmanfhip of human underftand- 
ing ; fo that every diftiné&t abftra&t idea, is a diftinét effence ; 
and the names that ftand for fuch diftin& ideas, are the names 
of things effentially different. Thus oval, circle, rain, and 
fnow are effentially different. See this further illuftrated under 
Essence, and SUBSTANCE. 


GENERAL verdidf, VERDICT. 
Vicar-GENERAL, See Vicar. 
GENERAL wind, Winp. 


GENERAL is alfo ufed ina monaftic fenfe, for the chief of an or- 
der; or of all the houles, or congregations eftablifhed under the 
fame rule. 

Thus we fay, the general of the Ciftercians, the Francifcans, 
&e. 

Fa. Thomaffin derives the origin of generals of orders, from the 
privileges granted by the antient patriarchs to the monafteries 
fituate in their capital cities. By fuch means they were exempt- 
ed from the jurifdiction of the bifhop, and immediately fub- 
jected to that of the patriarch alone. 

GeneRAt is alfo ufed in the military art for a particular march, 
or beat of drum, being the firft which gives notice, commonly 
in the morning early, for the infantry to be ina readinefs to 
march. 

GENERALISSIMO, called alfo Captain-GenERAL, and 
fimply the GENERAL is an officer, who commands all the 
military powers of a nation ; who gives orders to all the other 
general officers; and receives no orders himfelf but from the 
king. 

Monf. Balzac obferves, that the cardinal de Richlieu firft coined 
this word, of his own abfolute authority, upon his going to 
command the French army in Italy. 

GENERATED, or GenireEn, is ufed by fome mathema- 
tical writers for whatever is produced, either in arithmetick, by 
the multiplication, divifion, or extraction of roots; or in geo- 
metry, by the invention of the contents, areas, and fides; or 
of extreme and mean proportionals, without arithmetical addi- 
tion, and fubtration. Harris. 

GENERATING Ime, or figure, in geometry, is that which 
by its motion or revolution produces any other figure, plane, or 
folid, Sec Genesis. 
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| GENERATION, in phyficks, denote: 


GEN 


the act of procreat- 
ing, or producing, a thing which before was not : or, the total 
change, or conyerfion of a body, into a new one, which retains 
no fenfible part, or mark of its former ftate. 
Thus, fire is faid to be generated, when we perceive it to be 
where before was only wood, or other fuel; or, when the wood 
is fo changed, as to retain no fenfible character of wood : thus 
alfo, a chick is faid to be generated, when we perceive the chick, 
where before was only an egg; or when the egg is changed into 
the form of a chick. 

In generation, there is not properly any production of new 

parts, but only a new modification or manner of exiftence of 

the old ones; by this generation is diftinguifhed from crea- 
tion. 

It is diftinguifhed from alteration, in that the fubjeG, in this 

latter, remains apparently the fame ; and only the accidents, or 

affections are changed ; as when the fame body is to day well, 
and to morrow fick ; or that brafs, which before was round, is 
now fquare. 

Laftly, generation ftands oppofite to corruption, whichis the ut- 

ter extinction of a former thing: as, when that which before 

was wood, or anegg, is no longer the one or the other; whence 
it appears, that the generation of one thing is the corruption of 
another. 

The peripatetics explain generation by a change, or paflage 

from a privation, or want of a fubftantial form, to the having 

of fuch a form, 

The moderns allow of no other change in generation, than what 

is local: according to them, it is only a tranfpofition, or new 

arrangement of parts; and thus, the fame matter fhall fuccef- 
fively undergo an infinity of generations, 

A grain of wheat, ¢ gr. is committed to the ground ; this 

imbibing the humidity of the foil, becomes turgid, and dilates 

to fuch degree, that it becomes a plant, and, by a continual 
acceflion of matter, ripens by degrees into an ear; and at 
length into new feed. This feed, ground in the mill, appears 
in form of flower; which, mixed up with water, makes a pafte ; 
whereof, with the addition of yeft, fire, Ge. bread is gune- 
rated: and this bread, broke with the teeth, digefted in the 
ftomach, and conveyed through the canals of the body, becomes 
flefh. 
Now, in all this feries of generations, the only thing effected, is 
a local motion of the parts of the matter, and their fettling, 
again in a different order ; fo that, in reality, wherever there 
is a new arrangement, or compofition of elements, there is a 
new generation ; and therefore generation is finally reducible to 
motion. 

GENERATION is more immediately underftood of the produétion 
of animal and vegetable bodies, from feed, or the coition of 
others of different fexes, but of the fame genus, or kind. 

Some modern naturalifts maintain, after Monf. Perrault, that 
there is not properly any new generation : that God created all 
things at firft: and that what we call generations, are only aug- 
mentations and expanfions of the minute parts of the bodies of 
feeds ; fo that the whole fpecies to be afterwards produced, 
were really all formed in the firft, and inclofed therein ; to be 
brought forth and difclofed to view in a certain time, and ac- 
cording to a certain order and oeconomy. 

Thus, Dr. Garden: ‘ It is moft probable, that the flamina 
¢¢ of all the plants and animals that have been, or ever {hall be 
‘¢ in the world, have been formed ab origine mundi, by the 
‘© Almighty Creator, within the firft of each refpective kind. 
©¢ And he who confiders the nature of vifion, that it does not 
“¢ sive us the true magnitude, but only the proportion of 
“¢ things ; and that what feems to our naked eye but a point, 
‘¢ may truly be made up of as many parts as appear to be in 
“© the whole univerfe, will not think this an abfurd or impoffi- 
“ ble thing.” Mod. Theor. of Generat. 

The manner, wherein the feed of the male animal atts on 
that of the female, in order to impregnate, and render it pro- 
lific, has long been inquired after ; and yet remains ftill a my- 
ftery. Some, with Ariftotle, hold the male fermen to do the 
office of a coagulum ; and the female that of milk : which fome 
later authors have improved on, by fuppofing the male feed an 
acid; and the female an alcalii—Others confider the thicker 
feed of the male, as the flower ; and the thinner feed of the 
female, as water, out of which two an animal pafte is wr ought, 
and baked by the heat of the womb,—But the moderns are 
generally agreed, that what effect foever the male feed produces 
on the female, it is by motion and mechanics, that it produces 
it. 

GENERATION of animals, or animal GENERATION, is a pro- 
cefs in the oeconomy of nature, very difficult to be traced. The 

parts concurring hereto, are numerous; and their functi 
are moflly difcharged in the dark. 

The antients diltinguifhed two kinds of generation : regular, 
called univocal, and anomalous, called alfo equivocal, or /pon- 
tanecus. 

The firft is that effected by parent 
kind; as that of men, birds, beatts, 


€ 


nimals of the fame 
~The fecond was 


fuppofed 


GEN 


fuppofed effeed by corruption,’ the fun, &c. as that of infeds, 
frogs, &c. But this latter kind is now generally and deferv- 
edly expleded. 
There are two principal theories, or methods of accounting for 
the Generation of animals: the one fuppofes the embryo, ot 
foetus, to be originally in the feed of the male; the other, in 
the ovum, or egg of the female. 
The fir/? fuppofes the animalcules found in the male feed, to 
be the firft rudiments of the foetus; and that the female only fur- 
nifhes a proper nidus, and nutriment to bring them forwards. 
The fecond fuppofes the firft rudiments of the animal to be in 
the ova; and that the male feed only ferves to warm, cherifh, 
and ripen the oya, till they fall off out of the ovary into the 
womb. 
The fir fyftem is well illuftrated by Dr. Geo. Garden.—That 
author, upon comparing the obfervations and difcoveries of Har- 
vey, Malpighi, De Graaff, and Leewenhoeck together, con- 
cludes it moft probable, *¢ That all animals are ex animalculo: 
“© that thefe animalcules are originally in femine marium, and 
“* not in that of the female; but that they can never come 
“ forward, nor be formed into animals, without the ova in the 
‘© female.” 
‘The 1* of thefe points he argues from the three following ob- 
fervations. — 
1°, That fomething has often been obferved by Malpighi, in 
the cicatricula of an egg before incubation, like the rudiments 
of an animal, in form a tadpole. 
2°, From the fudden appearance and difplaying of all the parts, 
after incubation, it feems probable, that they are not then ac- 
tually formed out of a fluid ; but that the ftamina of them have 
been formerly there exiftent, and are now expanded. — The 
firft part of the chick, which is difcovered with the naked eye, 
isthe punétum faliens, and that not till three days and nights of 
incubation are paft ; on the fifth day the rudiments of the head 
and body appear. This made Dr. Hervey conclude, that the 
food had a being before any other part of the body, and that 
from it all the organs of the foetus were both formed and nou- 
rifhed : but by Malpighi’s obfervations it appears that the parts 
are then only fo far extended, as to be made vifible to the naked 
eye; and that they were actually exiftent before, and difcern- 
able by glafles. After a further incubation of thirty hours, we 
fee the head, the eyes, and the carina, with the vertebrae, 
diftinét, and alfo the heart, After forty hours its pulfe is vi- 
fible, and all the other parts more diftinét, which cannot be 
difcerned by the naked eye, before the beginning of the fifth 
day : from whence it feems very probable, that even the fo ear- 
ly difcovery of thofe parts of the fcetus by the microfcope, is 
not the difcerning of parts newly formed; but only parts more 
dilated and extended by receiving of nutriment from the colli- 
quamentum ; fo that they feem all to have been adtually exift- 
ent before the incubation of the hen. And what Swammerdam 
has difcovered in the tranfmutation of infeéts, gives no {mall 
light to this ; fince he makes it appear, that in thofe large eruca’s 
which feed upon cabbage, if they be taken about the time they 
retire to be transformed into aurelia’s, and plunged often in 
warm water to make a rupture of the outer fkin ; you will dif- 
cern, through the tranfparency of their fecond membrane, all 
the parts of the butterfly, the trunk, wing, feelers, c. folded 
up: but, that after the eruca is changed into an aurelia, none 
of thefe parts can be difcerned ; being fo much drenched with 
moifture; though they be there actually formed. 
3° From the analogy between plants and animals. All vegetables, 
“we fee, do proceed ex plantula; the feeds of vegetables being 
no other but little plants of the fame kind, folded up in Coats 
and membranes : whence we may infer, that fo curioufly an 
organized creature, as an animal, is not the fudden product of 
a fluid, or colliguamentum, but does much rather proceed from 
an animalcule of the fame kind, and has all its little members 
folded up according to their feveral jointsand plicatures, which 
are afterwards enlarged and diftended, as we fee in plants. 
‘The 2" point, which our late difcoveries have made probable, 
is, that thefe animalcules are originally in the feed of the male, 
and not in the female. --- For, 1°, There are obferved innu- 
merable animalcula in femine mafculino, of all animals. Leewen- 
hoeck has made this fo evident, .that there feems little room to 
doubt of it. 
2°, We obferve the rudiments of ‘a foetus in eggs, which have 
been fecundated by the ma'e ; though no fuch thing is vifible 
in thofe not yet fecundated. Malpighi, in his obfervations, 
1 it very probable, that thefe rudiments proceed orig nally 
from the male; and not from the female. 
3°, The refemblance between the rudiments of the foetus in 
ova, both before and after incubation, with the animalcule, 
s it very probable that they are one and the fame. “The 
fhape and figure, which Mr. Leewenhoeck gives us of 
the animaleule, Malpighi gives of the rudiments of the foetus, 
fore and after incubation 5; yea, and even the foetus’s 
at firft to the naked eye; 
> that all animals, even the 
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4°, This gives a rational account of many foetus’s at one births 
efpecially that of the countefs of Holland : and how, at leaft, 
a whole clufter of eggs in a hen are fecundated by one coition 
of the male. 
5°» This gives a new light, as it were, to the firt prophecy 
concerning the Meffiah, that «* the feed of the woman fhail 
‘* bruife the head of the ferpent,”’ all the reft of mankind be- 
ing thus moft properly and truly the feed of the man. 
6°, The analogy already mentioned, which we may rationally 
fuppofe between the manner of the propagation of plants and 
animals, does likewife make this probable. Every herb and tree 
bears its feed after its proper kind ; which feed is nothing elfe 
but a little plant of that kind ; which being thrown into the 
earth, as into its uterus, fpreads forth its roots, and receives 
thence its nourifhment; but has its form within itfelf : and we 
may rationally conjecture fome fuch analogy in the propagation 
of animals, 
The 3° thing, which our difcoveries make probable, is, that 
animals cannot be formed of thefe animalcula, without the ova 
in feminis, which are neceflary for fupplying them with proper 
nutriment ; and this is evinced from the following confidera- 
tions, 
1°, It appears, that an animalcule cannot come forward, if it 
do not fall into a proper nidus: this we fee in the cicatriculs 
in eggs; and though a million of them fhould fall into one egg, 
none of them would come forward, but what were in the cen- 
ter of the cicatricula; and perhaps the nidus, neceflary for their 
formation, is fo proportioned to their bulk, that it can hardly 
contain more than one animalcule ; which may be the reafon 
why there are fo few montters. This, we fee, is abfolutely 
neceflary in the oviparous kinds ; and the only difference which 
lies between them and the viviparous, feems to be this, that in 
the latter the ova are properly nothing but the cicatricula, with 
its colliquamentum, fo that the foetus muft fpread forth its roots 
into the uterus, to receive its nourifhment; but the egg in ovi- 
parous animals may be properly termed an uterus, in relation 
to the foetus; as it contains not only the cicatricula, with its 
amnion and colliquamentum, which is the immediate nourifh- 
ment of the foetus, but alfo the materials which are to be con- 
verted into that colliquamentum ; fo that the foetus fpreads 
forth its roots no farther than into the white and yolk of the 
egg, from whence it derives all its nourifhment. “Now, that 
an animalcule cannot come forward without fome fuch proper 
nidus, will not be denied; for if there were nothing needful 
but their being thrown into the uterus, we do not fee why ma- 
ny hundreds of them fhould not come forward at once, at leaft 
while feattered in fo large a field, - 
2°, That this cicatricula is not originally in utero, feems evi- 
dent from the frequent conceptions which have been found ex- 
tra_uterum: fuch as the child which continued twenty-fix 
years in the woman of ‘Thouloufe’s belly ; and the litele foetus 
found in the abdomen of Mad. de St. Mere, together with the 
tefticle torn, and full of clotted blood: fuch alfo feem to be 
the foetus in the abdomen of the woman of Copenhagen, men- 
tioned in the Nouv, de la Rep. des Lett. for Sept. 1685. all the 
members of which were eafily to be felt through the fkin of the 
belly, and which the had cafried in her belly for four years - 
the feven years gravidation related by Dr. Cole ; and many 
other the like inftances. Now, granting once the neceflity of 
a proper nidus for the formation of an animalcule into an ani- 
mal, thefe obfervations make it probable, that the teftes are the 
ovaria appropriated for this ufe : for though the animalcule’s 
coming thither in fuch cafes, may feem to be extraordinary, 
and that ufually the impregnation is in utero ; yet it may be col- 
leéted from hence, that the cicatricule or ova to be impregnat- 
ed, are in teftibus femineis ; for if they were not fo, the acci~ 
dental coming of animalcules thither, could not make them 
come forward more than in any other part of the body ; fince 
they cannot be formed and nourifhed without a proper nidus. 
395 its acknowledged, that the foetus in utero, for fome con= 
fiderable time after conception, has no connection with the 
womb ; that it fits wholly loofg in it, and is no other than a 
little round ege, with the foetus in the mid{t; which fends 
forth its umbilical veflels by degrees, and at laft lays hold of 
the uterus. Now, from hence it feems evident, that the ci- 
catricula, which is the fountain of the animalcule’s nourifh- 
ment, does not fpout from the uterus, but has its origin 
elfewhere ; and falls in thither as into a fit foil, from whence 
it may draw nutriment for the growth of the feetus: elfe 
it cannot be ealily imagined how it fhould not have an imme- 
diate connection with the uterus, from the time of concep- 
tion, 
Tt is indeed difficult to conceive, how .thefe eggs fhould be 
impregnated per femen maris, both becaufe there is no con 
nection between the fallopian tubes, and the ovary for its 
tranfmiffion ; and for that Dr. Harvey could never difcover 
any thing of it in utero: but as to the laft, M. Leewenhoeck 
has cleared that difficulty by the difco of innumerable ani- 
malcula in the tubz, or cornua uteri, and thofe living a confi- 
derable time after coition. And as to the former, we may 
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either fuppofe that there is fuch an inflation of the tubs, at the 
time of coition, as make them embrace the ovaries 5 and fuch 
an approach of the uterus and its cornua, as that it may eafily 
tranfmit the feed into the ovary : or elfe, that the ova are im- 
pregnated by the animalcules after they defcend into the uterus, 
and not in the ovary. ‘The former feems probable for this rea- 
fon, that at leaft a whole clufter of eggs in-a hen will be fe- 
cundated by one tread of the cock: now this fecundation feems 
to be in the vitellary, and not in the uterus, as the eggs pafs 
along from day to day : for it can hardly be fuppofed, that 
the animalcules fhould fubfift fo long, being feattered loofely in 
the uterus, as to wait there, for many days, for the fecunda- 
tion of the eggs as they pafs along. The latter conjeéture has 
this to ftrengthen it ; that the animalcules are found to live a 
confiderable time in the uterus, and that if they fhould im- 
pregnate the ova in the ovary itfelf, the foetus would increafe 
fo faft, that the ova could not pafs through the tube uteri; 
but would either burft the ovary, or fall down into the abdo- 
men, from the orifices of the tuba: and from hence probably 
proceed thofe extraordinary conceptions in the abdomen, out of 
the uterus, Thus much is urged for the fyftem ab animal- 
culo, 
The retainers to the fyftem of Generation ab ove, contend, that 
the rudiments of the foetus are laid inthe ovary, and that the 
female furnifhes the whole matter of the body; which they 
chiefly fupport from the conformation in rabbits, fheep, cows, 
c. where the vagina of the womb is fo long, and finuous, 
that it is {carce poffible the male feed fhould ever arrive with- 
in the body of the uterus ; efpecially in cows, whofe vagina is 
filled with a thick, vifcid ichor, and the inner orifice of the 
womb is exaétly clofed befide, that the thicknefs of the mem- 
branes of the ova fhould feem impenetrable to fo crafs a mat- 
ter as the male feed. Adds that if animalcula be found in the 
male feed, which, however, will admit of fome difpute (that 
inteftine motion and agitation of the groffer particles thereof, 
which gave rife to the opinion, being accountable for, from the 
common laws of warm fluids) yet are the fame obferved in vin 
evar, pepper, water, &'c. Add, that it is highly improbable, 
that thofe animalcules fhould contain the rudiments of a future 
body ; fince their large numbers would produce too plentiful an 
offspring ; infomuch that it would be neceflary for 9999 parts 
' of them to be in vain, and perifh: which is contrary to the ce- 
conomy of nature in other things. ; 
Analogy is likewife urged in favour of this fyftem : thus ali 
plants are maintained to arife from eggs; feeds being no other 
than eggs under another denomination, All oviparous animals 
do unexceptionably arife from eggs ; which the female cait forth ; 
and it is highly probable, that the viviparous only differ from 
oviparous, in that the females lay and hatch their eggs within 
themfelves. 
Againft this hypothefis it is urged, that what are ufually called 
ova, or eggs, in women, are no other than little cells, or blad- 
ders, full of a certain liquor: and how can a drop of liquor 
pafs for anegg? Add, that thefe imaginary eggs have no pro- 
per membrane belonging to them, nor any covering but that 
of the cell; which feems fo infeparable therefrom, that when 
they are difcharged, it is hard to conceive how they fhould 
take it with them. And befide, how fhould they make them 
felves a paffage through the common membrane wherewith the 
ovary is invefted, which is of fo clofe a texture, that it muft 
feem abfolutely impenetrable by a round body of fo foft a con- 
fiftence, as one of thefe veficles. Laftly, veficula, in all re- 
fects perfectly like ova, have been found in other parts of the 
body, where it is apparent they could not ferve for any purpofes 
of Generation. Mem. de P? Acad. Royal des Scien. an. 1708, 
1700. 
To this it i 
found in difi 


nfwered, that ova or veficulz have been actually 
tions, detached and feparated from the ovary, 
and ruptures in the membrane of the ovary, through which 
they pafled, remaining {till vifible. M. Littre even ob- 
ferved fome of thefe feparated ova fpread ‘with blood vellels, like 
thofe in the yolks of birds eges. Nay more, the fame author 
is pofitive, that he faw an embryo in one of the ova not yet 
feparated ; and could ern its head, mouth, nofe, trunk, and 
funiculus umbilicalis, whereby it adhered to the membranes of 
ovary. But this will come to be further confidered under 
NERATION of man. 

Sir John Floyer ftarts a difficulty, v feems to prefs equal- 
‘ly againit each {yftem, taken fingly: it is fetched from mon- 
flers. In a-niule, for inftance, which is the produétion of a 
venereal copula between an afs and a mare, the. bulk of the 
body partakes of the form, of the dam 3 and the feet, tail,” and 
ears, of that of the fire. He is argued, that the rudi- 
eater part of : laid in the ovum 3 
egnation cither conveys, or es the ex- 
malcula, the fhould 
a male: if the female 
kind; whereas monfters are of 
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GENERATION of man.— As it is in human fubjects that the 
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gradual procefs of Generation has been principally inquired in- 
to, and the ftru@ture and office of the organs fubfervient there- 
to, chiefly examined: what the lateft naturalifts, and ana- 
tomifts have fettled with regard thereto, is referved far this 
head. 
The parts of Generation, then, are different in the different 
fexes. —Thofe, proper to the male, are the penis, the tefticles, 
the veficule feminales, the vafa deferentia, the paraftate, and 
the vafa preparantia; wich fee defcribed each under its proper 
article, Penis, Testricin, &c. 
The parts of Generation proper to the female, are the puden- 
dum, the clitoris, nymphz, hymen, uterus, fallopian tubes, 
and ovaries or teftes. See Genrrav, Crurroris, Nym- 
pH#@, Hymen, Marrix, FALLopian tubes, and Ova- 
RIES, 
The procefs of Generation, fo far as the ma'e contributes to it, 
is as follows. — The penis being erected by an affufion of 
blood ; as {hewn under Erecrion ; the glans at the fame 
time tumified ; and the netvous papille in the glans much 
tubbed, and highly excited in coitu ; an ejaculatory contraction 
follows, by which the feed is prefled out of the feminal veficles, 
and expelled with fome confiderable force. 
The procefs of Generation on the part of the female, is thus: 
the clitoris being erected, after the like manner as the penis in 
man; and the neighbouring parts all diftended with blood, 
they more adequately embrace the penis in coitu: and by their 
intumefcence prefs out a liquor from the glands about the neck 
of the womb, to facilitate the paflage of the penis. 
At the fame time, the fibres of the womb contracting, open 
its mouth (which at other times is extremely clofe) for the re- 
ception of the finer part of the feed. 
Thus, the feed, pregnant with animalcules, is conveyed, with 
fome impetus, into the uterus ; where being retained by the 
convulfive conftriction of the inner membrane thereof, and fur- 
ther heated and agitated therein, it is prepared to impregnate 
the ovum. 
During the act of coition, the fallopian tubes growing ftiff, em- 
brace the ovaries with their {trong mufculous edges, like fin- 
gers ; and comprefs them ; till, their mouths being dilated and 
expanded by ‘this embrace, force the egg, now ripened, into 
their cavities, and gradually drive it forwards, by their vermi- 
cular motion, till at laft they protrude it into the cavity of the 
womb, to meet the feed, fome of the animalcules whereof en- 
tering the dilated pores of the glandulous membrane of the ege, 
are there retained, nourifhed, grow to its navel, and fuffocate 
the reft of the lef lively animalcula. And thus is conception 
performed. 
Others rather fuppofe the feed conveyed from the ute- 
tus, through the fallopian tubes, to the ova; and thus take 
the impregnation to be firft performed in the ovaries; or 
even in the tubz themfelves, the ova and feed meeting by the 
way. 
Others, confidering the clofenefs of the mouth of the womb, 
and the thickefs of the membranes of the ovaries, judge it im- 
poflible for the feed to pafs that way, and therefore fuppofe it 
taken up by the veins, which open into the cavity of the vagi- 
na, or even womb ; where circulating, it ferments with the 
miaf$ of blood ; and hence all the fymptoms which appear in 
conception. At length it enters and impregnates the egg by 
the fimall twigs of arteries, which are upon its membranes. 
This fermentation fwelling the membranes of the tube, they 
open their cavity and make room for the ova to pafs into the 
womb. 
The egg impregnated, and clofe fhut up in the womb, fwims 
in the humours thereof; which growing more and more fub- 
til, enter the patent pores found on one fide the ovum, and 
foon diftend, fill, and augment it ; and there being ftill fur- 
ther attenuated, nourifh the embryo; thicken and expand the 
membranes of the ovum, efpecially in that part by which it 
grew to the ovary, and thus form the rudiments of a pla- 
centa. 
The fame caufes ftill continuing, and the pores both of the 
placenta, and the membranes being enlarged ; the egg begins 
to fill the capacity of the womb ; and at length its ftem or ca- 
lyx grows to the concave furface thereof: and thus is the navel- 
firing, or funiculus, formed. See funiculus UmpinicaLis, 
&c, See alfo Forrus. 
This fyftem is founded on the fuppofition of animalcula in the 
male feed. --- They who fet them afide as unconcerned in Ge- 
neration, account for it thus : the feed, containing volatile, 
oily, and faline parts, as appears from its fetid fmell, oleaginous 
fubftance, Gc. being lodged in the womb, .and. there further 
digefted and exalted ; grows yet more volatile, fetid, pungent, 
and ftimulating ; and thus, adding to the heat occafioned by 
coition, vellicates the nervous fibres of that part, and occafions 
a fermentation, and gentle inflammation ; and by that means 
an extraordinary flux of humours to that, and the adjacent 
parts. 
By this means the tube become rigid, and fit to grafp the 
ovaries, which are alfo heated by the effluvia of the femen, 
and 
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and the warmth of the parts furrounding. Upon this, there is 4 


greater flux into the ovaries ; till at length, the ova, fome of 


them at leaft, by fuch greater fupply of nourifhment, increafe in 
bulk ; and as thofe grafped by the edges of the tubz, will be 
kept warmeft, and the greateft flux be made thereto, they will 
fooneft will be ripened, fall off; and be received by the tubze, 
and conveyed to the womb: where growing, after the manner 
of the feeds of plants, the placenta at length takes hold of, and 
adheres to the uterus; from which time the embryo begins to 
be nourifhed after a different manner. See Gz STATION 5 fee 
alfo Nurririon, and CircuLaTIon. L 

GENERATION 6f in/éé?s, {ee the article INsEcr. 

GENERATION of plants bears an admirable analogy to that of 
animals.—See the procefs delivered at large under the article gen 
neration of PLANTS. , 
‘The parts of generation of plants, are the flowers 3 and particu- 
larly the ftamina, apices, farina foecundans, and piftils thereof. 
See FLower ; fee alfo Stamina, Farina, and Prsrir, 

GENERATION of minerals, or foffils, fee Minerat, and 
Fossin. 

GENERATION of mu/brooms, fee the article MusuRoom. 

GENERATION of fhells, fee the article SHExt. 

GenerarTion of /lones, fee Srone, Spar, TRocuires, ahd 
CrysTat. ; 

GENERATION, in theology, The Father is faid to have pro- 
duced his Word, or Son, from all eternity, by way of genera- 
tion ; on which occafion the word generation raifes a peculiar 
idea: that proceffion, which is really effected in the way of 
underftanding, is called generation, by reafon the Word, in vir- 
tue thereof, becomes like to him from whom he takes his ori- 
ginal ; or, as St. Paul exprefles it, is the figure, or image of 
his fubftance, 7, . of his being and nature. See Trinity, 
and Person. 

And hence it is, that the fecond perfon in the Trinity is called 
the Saiz. , 

GeNERATION is alfo ufed, though fomewhat improperly, for 
genealogy ; or the feries of children, iffued from the fame ftock. 
—Thus, the gofpel of St. Matthew commences with the Loof of 
the generation of Fe/us Chrift, 8c, : 2 
‘The latter, and more accurate tranflators, inftead of generation, 
ufe the word genealogy. 

GeEnzRATION is alfo ufed to fignify a people, race, or nation ; 
efpecially in the literal tranflations of the {cripture : where the 
word generally occurs, wherever the Latin has Seneratio; and 
the Greek, yevea, or yevecis. ; 

Thus, ‘¢ A wicked and perverfe generation feeketh a fign, é&c, 
** one generation pafles away, and another cometh,” &¢, ’ 

Ginerarion is alfo ufed in the fenfe of an age, or the ordinary 
period of man’s life. i ; i 
Thus, we fay, to the third, and fourth Sencration.—In this 
fenfe, hiftorians ufually reckon a Sencration the {pace of thirty- 
three years, or thereabouts. See Secutum. j 
Herodotus ‘makes three generations in an hundred years ; which 
computation appears from the later authors of political arithme- 
tic, to be pretty juft. See ANNurry, and Poxitrcat arith- 
metic. 

GENERIS /eundi, fee the article Secunpr. 

GENEROSa, a gentlewoman, fee GENTLEMAN, 

Generaju is a good addition ; and if a gentlewoman be named 
Jpinfier, in any original ‘writ, appeal, or indiétment, fhe may 
abate and quafh the fame. 2 In/t, fol. 668. See ApDDITION. : 

GENESIS, the firft book of the Old Teftament ; containing 
the hiftory of the tion, and the lives of the firlt patriarchs, 
The book of Genefis {tands at the head of the Pentateuch. 
Its author is 1 to be Mofes: it contains the relation of 
2367 years; viz. from the beginning of the world, to the 
death of Jofeph.— The Jews are forbid to read the beginning 
of Genetis, and the beginning of Ezekiel, before thirty years 
of age. 4 / : : 
The Hebrews call this book Berefchith, in regard it begins 
with that word, which in their language fignifies in principio, 
or, in the beginning. It was the Greeks who gave it the name 
Genefis, Tevecis, qu d. produétion, generation ; by reafon it 
begins with the hiftory of the production, or generation of al] 
beings : : , 
Cedrenus makes mention of an apocryphal book, entitled the 
little Genefis, Genefis parva, containi g, feveral incidents, 
in the other ; fome of which he has pr particu 
that Cain was buried under the ruins‘of a houfe: that an a 
taught Abraham the Hebrew tongue: that Mattiphat, prince of 
the devils, advifed God to order Abraham to facrifice his { 
for a trial of his obedience: that the children of the Ifraelites 
were only caft into the Nile for ten months, Ge. 

GENEsIs, in geometry, denotes the formation of a line, plane 
or folid, by the motion, or flux of a point, line, or furface, 
See Ling, and Surrace; fee alfo Pory Tt, FLuxron. and 
Curve. - 

The Genefis, or formation, e. gr. of a globe, or {phere 
conceived by fuppofing a femi-ci : pon a 
line, drawn from one extreme thereof to the other 5° called 
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|GENICU LI, in botany, the joints or knots, 
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its axis, or axis of circumvolution : the motion or revolution of 
that femi-circle, is the enefis of the fphere, ee. See Axis, 
Spuere, and Groze: 
In the genefis of figures, &'c. the line, or furface that moves, is 
called the deferibent ; and the line arouhd which, or according 
to which the revolution, or motion is made, the dirigent, 

GENET, or Fennet, in the Manage, Gc. a fmall fized, well 
proportioned Spanifh horfe. 

Some alfo give the term geneta to well-made Italian hotles. 

To ride a la GENETTA, is to ride in the Spanifh fafhion, 2. ¢. 
with the ftirrups fo fhort, that the fpurs bear upon the flanks of 
the horfe.—This isdeemed a piece of gallantry in Spain, but nog 
among us. 

GENETHLIACI *; in aftrology, perfons who ereé: horo- 
{copes ; or pretend to foretel what fhall befal a man, by means 
of the ftars which prefided at his nativity, 

* The word is formed of the Greek 

nativity, 

The antients called them chaldzi, and by the general name, 
mathematici ; accordingly, the feveral civil, and canon laws 
which we find made againft the mathematicians, only refpect 
the genethliaci, or aftrologers, 
They were expelled Rome, by a formal decree of the fenate ; 
and yet found fo muth prote@ion from the credulity of the peo- 
ple, that they remained therein unmolefted.—Hence an antient 
author fpeaks of them as hominum genus quod in civitate nofira 
Semper & vetabitur & retinabitur, 
Antipater, and Achinapolus have fhewn that genethliology 


fhould rather be founded on the time of the conception, than 
on that of the birth. Vitruvius, 

GENETHLIACUM, GENETHLIAC poem; is a compofi- 
tion in verfe, on the birth of fome prince, or other illuftrious 
perfon : wherein the poet promifes him great honours, advan- 
tages, fuccefles, viGtories, $c, by a kind of prophecy or pre= 
diction, 

Such is the eclogue of Virgil to Pollio, beginning, 

Sicelides Mufe, paulo majora canamus. 
There are alfo &enethliac {peeches, or orations ; made to cele- 
brate a perfon’s birth day. 

GENEVA, a popular name for a compound watet ; which is 
or ought to be procured from the berries of the Juniper-tree, 
diftilled with brandy, or malt-fpirits, 


yan} origin, generation, 


* The word is formed from genevre, the French name of the ju- 
niber-berry, 


GENEVIEVE, St. Genevieve, or St. GENEVIEFVE,— 


Fathers or religious of St. Genevieve, the name of a congrega- 
tion of regular canons of the order of St. Auguttin ; eftablithed 
in France, 
The congregation of St. Genevieve is a reform of the Auguftin 
canons. It was begun by St. Charles Faure, in the abby of St. 
Vincent de Senlis, whereof he was a member, in the year 1618. 
The reform foon fpread into other houfes ; particularly that of 
Notre Dame d’Eu, and the abby of St. Genevieve at Paris, chiefly 
by the intereft of the cardinal de la Rochefoucaut, who was 
chofe abbot thereof in 1619; and in 1621, propofed the re- 
form to the religious of his abby, 
In the year 1634. the abby was made elective ; and a general 
chapter, compofed of the fuperiors of fifteen houfes who had 
now received the reform, chofe F. Faure co adjutor of the abby 
of St. Genevieve, and general of the whole Congregation, Such 
were its beginnings, 
It has fince increafed very much, and it now confifts of above 
an hundred monafteries ; in fome whereof the religious are em- 
ployed in the adminiftration of the parifhes, and hofpitals ; and 
in others, in the celebration of divine fervice, and the inftru- 
Ction of ecclefiactics in feminarics for the purpofe. 
The congregation takes its name from the abby of St. Genevieve, 
which is the chief of the order ; and whofe abbot is the general 
thereof. —The abby itfelf took its name from St. Genevieve, the 
patronefs of the city of Paris: who died in the year 512. Five 
years after her death, Clovis ereéted the Church of St. Genevieve 
under the name and invocation of St. Peter; where her telicks 
are ftill preferved, her fhrine vifited, and her image carried with 
great proceffions and ceremonies, upon extraordinary occafions, 
as when fome great favour is to be intreated of heaven. 
GENIAL, GENIALIs, an epithet, applied by the antients 
to certain deities, whom they fuppofed to prefide over the af- 
fair of generation, 


* They were thus called a gerendo, from bearing : or, according to 
the correétion of Scaliger and Voffius, a genendo ; to yean, pro- 
duce. Yet Feftus fays, that they were alfo called geru/i, which 
feems to require the former reading. M. Dacier, in a note, 
fhews that gerere has the fenfe of meat lew, 

Among the genial gods, dit geniales, fays Feftus, were water, 
earth, fire, and air, which the Greeks called elements. —The 
twelve figns were fometimes alfo ranked in the number ; as alfo 
the fun, and moon. 
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GENIOGLOSSI*®, in anatomy, the name of a pair of muf- 
cles, proceeding inwardly from the fore part of the lower jaw, 
under another called geniohyoideus ; and which, enlar ging 
themfelves, are faftened into the bafis of the tongue.—They 
ferve to pull the tongue forward; and to thruft it out of the 
mouth, 


c, mentum, the chin, and yAwecu, 


* The word is formed from 
Tingua, the tongue. 
GENIOHYOID £US%, in anatomy, a mufcle of the os hy- 
oides, which, with its partner, is fhort, thick, and flefhy, arifing 
from the internal parts of the lower jaw-bone, called the chin 3 
and dilating themfelves, are foon leflened again, and inferted in- 
to the fuperior part of the fore-bone of the os hyoides. —T hefe 
pull upwards and forwards the os hyoides, and affift the genio- 

glofi in thrufting the tongue out of the mouth. 
* The word is formed from yxvs, mextum, the chin, and voedes 
hyoides. 

GENITAL, Geniratis, in medicine, fomething that relates 
to generation, i M 
Genital parts, denote the parts in both fexes imployed in the af- 
fair of generation, otherwife called Aidosa, pudenda or pudendum. 
See Zab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 8, 9) 10, 11, 13, 15, Se. See 
alfo Penis, Testicie, Criroris, Hymen, Sc. 

GENITAL gods, dii genitales, are fometimes ufed in the antient Ro- 
man poets for thofe we otherwife call ixdigetes. See InDIGETI 
Aufonius, in the argument of the fourth book of the 4 
takes the word in a different manner: the diz genitales, he ob- 
ferves, were not fuch as were born of human parents, were not 
thus called guafi geniti ex hominibus, but rather becaufe they 
themfelves had begot human children. 

GENITALIA, or Gentrorigs, in anatomy, a name fome- 
times given the teftes, or tefticles of man; on account of their 
office in generation. See TEsTIcLE. 

GENITES, yevniys, or GENETEI, among the Hebrews, 
thofe defcended from Abraham, without any mixture of foreign 
blood. 

The Greeks diftinguifbed by the name of genites fuch of the 
Jews, as were iflued from parents who, during \the Babylonifh 
captivity, had not allied with any Gentile family. 

GENITED, in geometry, fee GENERATED. 

GENITIVE, in grammar, the fecond cafe of the declenfions 
of nouns. 


manner to another, bas occafioned a peculiar termination of 
nouns, called the genitive cafe. 

In Englith, the genitive cafe is made by prefixing the particle 
no cafes at all in either of thofe languages, 
not exprefs the different relation of things 
tions, but only by additional prepofitions. 

In the Latin, this relation is exprefled in divers manners : Thus 
we fay, caput hominis, the head of a man; color rofz, the co- 
Jour of a rofe ; opus Dei, the work of God, & 
As the genitive cafe ferves to exprefs very different, and even 
oppofite relations, there fometimes arifes an ambiguity there- 
from : thus in the phrafe vuljus Achi he wound of Achilles, 
the genitive, Achillis may either fignify the relation of fubject, 
in which fenfe it is taken paffively for the wound Achilles h: 
received ; or the relation of a caufe, in which fenfe it is taken 
actively for the wound Achilles has given: thus in that pafl 
of St. Paul, certus fum quod neque mers, 1 i nos pote- 
rit feparare a charitate Dei in Chriflo, The genitive, Dei, 


inafmuch as they do 
by different terrnina- 


G 


Ce 


lage 


| has been taken by interpreters in two different fenfes; fome 
ah | ' giving it the relation of object, and underftanding the paflage 
| i : of the love which the eleét bear to God in Jefus Chrift, where- 
Bi, as others give it the relation of fubjeét, and explain it of the 

Sa eae love which God bears the eleé&t in Jefus Chrift. 

: In the Hebrew tongue, the geniiive cafe is marked after a man- 
ner very different from that of the Greek and Latin; for where- 
as in thofe lang s the noun governed is varied; in the He- 
brew the noun es the alteration. 

{ | GENITURA, Genirurg, a name, which fome authors give 
‘ i to the feed; both that of the male, and female. See Sern. 
t GENIUS, a good, or evil fpirit, er daemon, whom the antients 
: : fuppofed fet over each perfon, to direct his birth, accompany 
him in life, and to be hi ard. ; 
Ba Among the Romans, Feftus obferves, the name 
to the god who had the power of doi 
" obtineret rerum omnium gerendarum  ; whicn 
! ther chufes to read genendarum, who has th 
ail things; by reafon Cenforint s gerert ae 
Accordingly, St. Auguftin, de ¢ . Dei, re , from Varro, 
{ that the ge god who had the power of generating all 
ings; and prefided over them when they were i 
Feftus adds, that Aufuftius fpake of the the Son of 
God, and hem life; others, 
i however, or tutelary ood 
} of cach the moft. ulual 
' 


of provin- 


The relation of one thing confidered as belonging in fome! 


of; in French, de, or du, &c. though in ftvictnefs, there are ! 


GEN 


ces, &'c. Nothing is more common than the following in- 
{cription on medals, GENIUS POPULI ROM. 
the Roman people : 
the Roman people. 
In this fenfe, genius and Jar were the fame thing 
Cenforinus and Apuleius affirm they were. 
‘The Platonifts, and other eaftern philofophers 
nti to inhabit the vatt region, or extent of air between earth and 
heaven. ‘They were a fort of intermediate powers, who did 
the office of mediators between gods and men. ‘They were 
the interpreters, and agents of the gods ; communicated the 
wills of the deities to men ; and the pray: and vows of 
men, to the gods. As it was unb i the maje fty of 
the gods to enter into fuch trifling cor his became the 
lot of the genii, whofe nature was of a middle kind between the 
two; who derived immortality from the one, and pafiions 
from the other ; and who had a body framed of an aerial 
matter. Mboft of the philofophers, however, held that the genii 
of particular men were born with them, and died 3 thus Plu- 
tarch attributes the ceafing of oracles partly to the death of the 
gent, 

The heathens, who confidered the genii as the cuardiz irits of 
particular perfons, believed that they rejoiced and were af- 
flicted at all the good, and ill fortune that befel their ward 
They never or very rarely appeared to them ; and then on 
in favour of fome perfon of extraordinary virtue or dignit 
They likewife held a great difference between the genii of dif- 
ferent men; and that fome were much more powerful than 
others ; on which principle it was, that a wizzard in Appian 
bids Anthony keep at a diftance from Oavius, by reafon 
Anthony’s genius was inferior to, and {tood in awe of that of 
Odtavius. 
There were alfo evil genii, who took a pleafure in perfecuting 
men, and bringing them evil tidings : fuch was that in Pater- 
culus, &c. which appeared to Brutus the night before the bat- 
tle of Phillippi. Thefe were alfo called aru, and lemures. 

| Genrus is more frequently ufed for the force or faculty of the 
} foul confidered as it thinks or judges. 

Thus we fay, a happ: jus, 


the genius of 
oT, GENIO POP. ROM. to the genius of 
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ers, 
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ir 


a luperior 


E g > an elevated ge- 
nius, a narrow confined genius, &c.— In the like fenfe we alfo 
fay, a work of genius, a want of genius, &e. 
|Genius is alfo ufed ina more reftrained fenfe for a natural ta- 
lent, or difpofition to one thing more than another. 
In which fenfe we fay, a genius for verfe; for the fciences, &c, 
GENSD’ARMERIE, fee GenparMERyY. 
GENS D’ARMES, fee the article GenDARMES. 
GENTIAN, a medicinal root, the produét of a plant of 
the fame name: which the antients, to render it the more 
confiderable, denominated from Gentius, king of Illyria, 
who is fuppofed to have been the firft that difcovered the admi- 
rable virtues thereof. 
The root gentian is of a yellowifh colour, and intolerably bitter ; 
it is fometimes as thick as the arm, but more commonly divid- 
ed into b: 1es no bigger than the thumb : its ftem grows fe- 
veral feet high, being very fmooth and gloffy, though divided 
by knots from fpace to fpace, out of which arife the leaves, 
hat refemble thofe of plantain. Its flowers, which 
mpany the knots, are yellow: and its feed is flat, 
round, fmooth, and light. 
This root is held excellent a 
It f 


which fomew. 
likewife accor 


inft poifons, and even againft the 
tands at the head of ftomachics, warming and 
the ftomach, and helping digeftion. It is alfo fudo- 
with fuccefs in intermitting fevers, whence fome 
call it the Lurcpean quinaquina; and itis alfoan ingredient in 
Venice treacle. Externally it is ufed for wounds. 

The plant atfeGts moift places, and is found commonly enough 
in Burgundy, the Alps, and Pyreneans. It is c 

gentiana aris major, ellebari alb i 
rowing in England are called Gemianel 
he root is to be chofen dr 
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> new, of a moder 
free from earth, and furnifhed with little b 
and, if poffivle, that which is dryed by the air, which is diftin- 
guifhable by the colour, it being blackifh within fide, when dri- 
ed in the oven; and ofa golden yellow, when in the 
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Sce Pfal. ii. 8: If ii. 2. Joel ii. 29. Matth. viii. rx, xii, 18. 
Acts xi. 18. xiii. 47, 48. xxviii. 28. Rom. i. 5. ili. 29. xi, 12, 
13, 25. Eph. ii. 11. Revel. xi. 2. xvii. 2, 
GentiLe, GenTiLis, in the Roman law and hiftory, a name 
which fometimes expreffes thofe whom the Romans otherwile 
called Barbarians : whether they were allies of Rome, or not. 
In which fenfe the word occurs in Ammianus, Aufonius, and 
the Notitia Imperii. 
GeEnTILI5 was allo ufed in a more peculiar fenfe, for all ftran- 
gers, or foreigners, not fubject to the Roman empire 5 as we 
fee in the Theodo/ian code, in the title de nuptiis gentilium, where 
the word Gentiles ftands oppofed to Provinciales, or the inha- 
bitants of the provinces of the empire. 
The word is likewife ufed in this fenfe in the Greek; but it 
was not introduced either into that, or the Latin tongue, till af- 
ter chiiftianity was eftablithed ; ir being taken from {cripture. 
GENTLEMAN *, a perfon of noble birth, or defcended of 
a family which has long bore arms. 


* The word is formed of the French gentilbomme, or rather of 
gentil, fine, fafhionable, or becoming ; and the Saxon man, 
q.d. boneftus, or honefla loco natus.—'The fame fignification 
has the Italian gentilhuomo, and the Spanifh hidalgo, or hijo dal~ 
go, that is, the fon of fomebody, or of a perfon of note.—If 
we go farther back, we fhall find gentleman originally derived 
from the Latin gentilis homo, which was ufed among the Ro- 
mans for a race of noble perfons of the fame name; born of free 
or ingenuous parents, and whofe ancettors had never been flaves 
or put to death by law.—Thus Cicero, in his Topics, Gentiles 
Juni, qui inter fe codem funt nomine ab ingenuis oriundi, quorum 
moajorum nemo Servitutem Servivit, qui capite non Sunt diminuti, 
&c. Some hold that it was formed from gentile, i, e. pagan, 
and that the antient Franks, who conquered Gaul, which was 
then converted to chriftianity, were called gentiles by the na- 
tives, as being yet heathens.—Others relate, that towards the de- 
clenfion of the Roman empire, as recorded by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, there were two companies of brave foldiers, the one 
called gentilium, and the other Seutariorum; and that it was 
hence we derived the names gentleman and efquire. 
Esquirg.—This fentiment is confirmed by P; 
fuppofes the appellation gentiles and ecuyers to have been tran{- 
mitted to us from the Roman foldiery ; it being to the gentiles 
and feutarii, who were the braveft of the foldiery, that the 
principal benefices and portions of lands were afligned. See 
Benerice.—The Gauls obferving, that during the empire of 
the Romans, the fcutarii and genti/es had the beft tenements, 
or appointments, of all the foldiers on the frontiers of the pro- 
vinces, became infenfibly accuftomed to apply the fame names, 
gentilbommes, and ecuyers, to fuch as they found t 
the beft provifions ‘or appointments ‘to, 
(a 


See 
afquier, who 


heir kings gave 
Pafy. Rech, |. 2. 


In ftri€tnef, Chamberlayne oblerves, a gentleman is one whofe 
enceftors have been freemen, and have owed obedience to 
none but their prince: on which footing, no man can be a 
gentleman who is not born fo, 
Among us, the term gentleman is applicable to all above yeo- 
men fo that noblemen may be Properly called gentlemen 
In our ftatutes, gentilis homo was adjudged a good addition for 
a gentleman, 27 Edw. Ul. The addition of knight is very 
antient, but that of efquire or gentleman, was rate, before 
1 Hen. V. 
GENTLEMAN wher of the black rod, fee BLack, 
AN of the bed-chamber, fee Bep-Cuamper, 
N of the chapel, are officers, whole duty and attend- 
ance is in the royal chapel ; being in number thirty-two: twelve 
whereof are priefts, and the other twenty called clerks of the 
chapel, who aft in the performance of divine fervice. 
One of the firft twelve is chofen for confeflor of the houthold, 
whole office .it is to read prayers every morning to the houthold 
Tervants 5 to vific the fick; examine, and Prepare communi- 
canis, and adminifter the facraments. 
Another, well verfed in mufick, is chofen firft organift; who 
is mafter of the children to inftrué& them in mufick, and whet 
is neceifary for the fervice of the chapel: a fecond is likewife 
an organift: a third a lutanift; and a fourth a violift, 
There are likewile three vergers, {0 called from the filver rods 
they ufually carry in their hands, being aferjeant, yeoman, and 
groom of the veftry: the frft arrends the dean, and {ub-dean, 
finds {urplices, and other neceffaries for the chapel: the fecond 
has the whole care of the chapel, keeps the pews, and feats the 
nobility and gentry: the groom has his attendance within the 
chapel door, ee looks after ir, 
MEN 97 Donour. 
oe $ See 
GENUFLEXION, the a& 
or rather, of kneeling down. 
The jefuit Rofweyd, in his Onomafticon, fhews that gen fi 
or kneeling, has been a very antient cuftom in C 
and even under the Old Teltament difpenfation ; and that this 
practice was obferved throughout all the year, excepiing on 
Sundays, and duiing the time from Eafter_ to Whi funcide, 
when kneeling was forbid by the council of Nice, 
Others have fhewn, that the cuftom of not kneeling on Sun- 
days had obtained from the time of the apotties; as, appears 
fem Sc Penis, and Tertullian; And the fExhiopic church, 
OL. I; 


Honovr. 
PENSIONER, 
of bowing, or bending the knee; 


«ion, 
the church ; 


GEN 
fcrupuloufly attached to the antient ceremonies, {till retaing 
that of not kneeling at divine fervice. The Roffians efteem 
it an indecent pofture, to worfhip God on the knees, Add, 
that the Jews ufually prayed ftanding —Rofweyd gives the rea- 
fons of the prohibition’ of genufiexion on Sundays, &c. from 
St. Bafil, Anaftafius, Sr. Juftin, &c. : 
Baronius is of opinion that Senufiexion was not eftablithed in 
the year of Chrift 58; from that paflage in Aé2s xx. 36, 
where St. Paul is exprefly mentioned to kneel down at 
prayer; but Sarin fhews that nothing can be thence con- 
cluded, 
The fame author remarks alfo} that the primitive chriftians 
carried the practice of genuflexion fo far, that fome of them 
had worn cavities in the floor where they prayed ; and Sr, Je- 
rom relates of St. James, that he had contracted a hardne& on 
his knees, equal to that of camels, 


GENUS, Kind, in logicks and metaphyficks, is that which 


has feveral {pecies under it; or, it is the origin, and radix of 
divers fpecies, joined together by fome affinity or common 
relation between them, 

Genus is a nature, or idea, fo common and uniyerfal, that it 
extends to other general ideas, and includes them under it. 
Thus, animal is {aid to be a genus, in refpect of man, and 
brute, in regard man and brute agree in the common na- 
ture and charaéter of animal: fo a right-lined figure of four 
fides, is a genus, in refpect of a parallelogram, and a trape- 
zium 3; and {0 likewife is fubftance, in refpect of fubftance 
extended, which is body; and thinking fubftance, which is 
mind. 


A good definition, fay the {choolmen, confifts of genus, and 
difference: 

In the general, geniis may be faid to be a clafs of a greater 
extent than {pecies ; and which is not convertible therewith. 
For though we may fay, that all body is fubftance ; yet it can~ 
not be faid all fubftance is body. 

Add, that whatever may be {aid of the genus, may likewife be 
faid of the fpecies under it; ¢, &r. whatever is faid of ens, 
being, will equally hold of the body. 

The fchoolmen define the genus lagicum to be an univerfal 
which is predicable of feveral things of different {pecies; and 
divide it into two kinds: the one, the Jummum, which is the 
higheft or moft general, and has nothing above it to refpect as 


a genus: the other the Jubaltern, which they likewife call me- 
dium, 


Genus fummim is that whith holds the uppermoft place in its 


clafs, or predicament; or that which may be divided into fe- 
veral {pecies, each whereof is a genus in refpect of other fpecies 
placed below ir, 

Thus in the predicament of things fubfifting of themfelyes, 
Jubftance has the place and effe& of gems fummum, and is pre- 
dicated of all the things contained in char clafs ; for both Plato 
and man, and animal, and even fpitit; are properly called fub- 
ftance, 

Accordingly there ate as many fumma genera, as there are 
claffes of predicaments of categories, 


Subaltern Genus is that which being a medium between the 


higheft genus, and the loweft fpecies, is fometimes confidered 
a8 a genus, and fomietimes as a {pecies. 

Thus bird, when compared with animal, is a {pecies; when 
toa crow, and eagle, or the like, it is a genus, 

Genus, again; is divided into remotum, remote, where between 
it and its fpecies, there is another genus; and proximum, or 


next, where the {pecies is immediately under it; as man, un- 
der animal. 


GENus is alfo ufed for a character, or manner; applicable to every 


thing of a certain nature, or condition—In which fenfe it ferves 


to make capital divifions in divers {ciences ; as mufic, rhetoric, 
botany, anatomy, &. ¢, gr. 


GENus, GENDER, in botany, denotes a fyftem, or affemblage 


of feveral plants, agreeing in fome one or more common cha- 
racters in refpeé& of the ftruGure of certain parts; whereby 
they are diftinguithed from all other plants, 
The diftribution of plants into genera, and f{pecies, is abfox 
lutely neceffary to eafe the memory, and prevent its being 
oppreffed, and overburdened with an infinity of different names, 
The knowledge of a genus comprehends, in a kind of mi-« 
niature, that of all the plants belonging thereto; each be- 
ing denominated from fome circum{tance, common to the 
whole kind, to fave the embarrafs of fo many particular 
names. 
Something like this, even the common people do, efpecially in 
the inftance of ranunculus’s, ec. butin many other plants the dif 
ficulty is infinitely greater, as it is hard to find any thing in com- 
mon among them, whereon to found their genus. 
Hence botanitts differ as to the manner of regulating thele genera, 
and the charaéters whereon they are to be eftablifhed; Mr, 
Ray’s diftribution, fee'under the article Pant, ~ 
One of the later writers, Monf. Tournefort, after a long 
and accurate difcuffion, has chofe, in imication of Gefner, 
and Columna, to regulate them by the flowers, and fruit 
Confidered together ; fo that all plants, which bear a re- 
femblance in thofe two re(pects, are of the fame genus : after 
4Kk which 


GEO 
which the refpective differences as to root, ftem, or leaves make 
the different {peeies, or fub-divifions. : 
Mr. Ray made fome objections to this diftribution; which 
grew into a confiderable controverfy between the two authors. 
The queftion was, whe her the flowers and fruits were fufficient 
to eftablith genera, and to detenmine whether a plant was of this 
genus, or that? 4 : 
The fame M. Tournefort introduces another higher kind of 
genus, or clafs, which is only regulated by the flowers : he 
obferves, that he has never hitherto met with above fourteen 
different figures of flowers; which, therefore, are all that 
are to be retained in the memory; fo that a perfon who has 
a plant in flower, whofe name he does not know, will immedi- 
ately fee what clafs it belongs to in his Elements of botany :and the 
fruit appearing fame days afterwards, determines its genus in the 
fame book ; and the other parts give its fpecies. 
It is a wonderful eafe to the memory, to have only fourteen 
figures of flowers to retain, and by means hereof to be en- 
abled to defcend to fix hundred and feventy three genera, 
which comprehend eight thoufand eight hundred and forty- 
fix {pecies of plants ; which was the number of thofe then known 
by land and fea. 

Genvs, in mufick, by the antients called genus melodie, denotes a 
certain manner of fubdividing the principles of melody, i. e, the 
confonant intervals, into their concinnous parts. 

The moderns, confidering the o€tave, as the moft perfect in- 
terval, and that whereon all the other concords depend in the 
prefent theory of mufick ; the divifion of that interval is con- 
fidered as containing the true divifion of the whole fcale. 

But the antients went to work fomewhat differently : the dia- 
teflaron, or fourth, was the leaft interval which they admitted 
as concord; and therefore they fought firft how that might 
be moft concinnoufly divided ; from which they conftituted the 
diapente, or fifth; and diapafon, or o€tave. 

The diateflaron being thus, as it were, the root or foundation 
of the fcale ; what they call the genera, kinds, arofe from its 
various divifions ; and hence they defined the genus modulandi, 
the manner of dividing the tetrachord, and difpofing its four 
founds as to fucceffion. 

The genera of mufic were three, viz. the enharmonic, chro- 
matic, and diatonic: the two laft whereof were varioufly 
fubdivided; and even the firft, though it is commonly 
reckoned to be without any fpecies, yet different authors 
have propofed different divifions under that name, though 
without giving particular names to the {pecies, as was done to 
the cther two. 

For the chara@ter, €&c. of the feveral genera, fee ENHARMO- 
nic, CHROMATIC, and Diatonic. 

The parts, or divifions of a diateflaron they called the dia- 
Jfiems of the feveral genera, upon which their differences de- 
pend; and which in the enharmonic are particularly called 
the diefis and ditonum; in the chromatic, the hemitonium, 
and triemitonium; and in the diatonic, the hemitonium, or 
imma, and the tonus. 

But under thefe general names, which diftinguithed the genera, 
there are feveral other different intervals, or ratio’s which con- 
ftitute the colores generum, or fpecies of enharmonic, chro- 
matic, and diatonic. Add, that what is a diaftem in one ge- 
nus, is a fyftem in another. 

Genus, in rhetorick.—Authors diftinguifh the art of rheto- 

rick, as alfo orations, or difcourfes produced thereby, into 
three genera, or kinds: demonftrative, deliberative, and ju- 
diciary. 
To the demonftrative kind belong panegyricks, genethliacons, 
epithalamiums, funeral harangues, &c. See each under its 
head, Panecyric, EpirHatamium, &c.—To the de- 
#berative kind belong perfuafions, difluafions, commenda- 
tions, &c.—To the judictary kind belong defences, and accu- 
fations. See Roeroric, ORATION, &e 

Genus, in algebra,x—The antient algebraifts diftributed that art 
into two genera, or kinds; the logi/tic, and {pectous. See Lo- 
GisTic, and SpEcious. 

Genus, in anatomy.—The genus nervafum, or nervous kind, 
or, as others fay, the nervous /y/fem, is an expreflion, pretty 
frequent among authors ; fignifying the nerves, confidered as an 
aflemblage or fyftem of fimilar parts, diftributed throughout the 
body. 

Tobacco contains a deal of fharp, cauftic falt, proper to caufe 
irritations in the nervous kind : vinegar, taken in too great 
quantity, incommodes the nervous kind. 

GEOCENTRIC, in aftronomy, is applied to a planet, or 
its orbit, to denote it concentric with the earth; or, as ha- 
ving the earth for its centre, or the fame centre with the 
earth. 

All the planets are not geocentric 
perly geocentric. 

GkrocENTRIC Jatitude of a planet, is its latitude feen from the 
earth; or the inclination ofa line connecting the planet and the 
earth, to the plane of the earth’s (or true) ecliptic. 

Or, itis the angle, which the aforefaid lige (conneéting the 
planet, and the earth) makes with a line drawn perpendicular 


the moon alone is pro- 
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to the plane of the ecliptic. See Larirune. 

Thus, in Tab, Afronom. fig. 40. the angle 9 T eis the meafure 
of that planet’s geocentric latitude, when the earth is in T, and 
the angle ¢ ¢ ¢ , the meafure of it when the earthis int, 

Geocentric place of a planet, is the place wherein it appears 
to us, from the earth; fuppofing the eye there fixed: or, it is 
a point in the ecliptic, to which a planet feen from the earth is 
referred. 

GEOD ASTA®*, that part of practical geometry, which teach- 
es how to divide, or lay out lands, or fields, between feveral 
owners. 

* The word is Greek, ynw2usci, formed of yn, terra, earth, and 
Jean, divide, I divide, 

Gop sia is alfo applied by fome to all the operations of geo- 
metry, which are performed in the field. 

This is more ufually called furveying, when employed in mea- 
furing of lands, grounds, roads, countries, provinces, &c, See 
SuRVEYING. 

Vitalis defines geode/fia the art of meafuring furfaces, and folids, 


not by imaginary right lines, as is done in geometry, but by 

fenfible and vifible things, as by the fun’s rays, &, 
GEOGRAPHICAL mile, is the minute, or fixtieth part ofa 

degree of a great circle. See Mize, and Decres. 
GEOGRAPHICAL fable, fee the article Map. 


GEOGRAPHY *®, the doétrine or knowledge of the earth, 
both as in itfelf, and as to its affections ; or a defcription of 
the terreftrial globe, and particularly of the known inhabitable 
part thereof, with all its parts. 

* The word is Greek, y:wyeapiz, formed of yx, terra, earth, and 

yeadu, feribo, I write, I defcribe, 

Geography makes a branch of mathematicks, of the mixed kind ; 
in that it confiders the earth, and its affections, as depending on 
quantity, and confequently as meafurable, viz. its figure, place, 
magnitude, motion, celeftial appearances, &c. with the feveral 
circles imagined on its furface. 
Geography is diftinguifhed from cofinography, as a part from the 
whole: this latter confidering the whole vifible world, both 
heaven and earth. 
From topography, and chorography, it is diftinguifhed as 
the whole from a part. See TorpoGRAPHy, and CHoro- 
GRAPHY. 
Golnitz confiders geography as either exterior, or interior: but 
Varenius more juftly divides it into general, and /pecial ; or, 
univer fal, and particular. 

General, or univerfal GEOGRAPHY, is that which confiders the 
earth in general, without any regard to particular countries ; or 
the affections, common to the whole globe, as its figure, mag- 
nitude, motion, land, fea, &c. 

Special, or particular GEOGRAPHY, is that which confiders the 
conftitution of the feveral particular regions, or countries; their 
bounds, figure, &c. with the mountains, forefts, mines, waters, 
plants, animals, &c. therein: as alfo their climates, feafons, 
heat, weather, diftance from the equator, &c. And their in- 
habitants, arts, foods, commodities, cultoms, language, religion, 
policy, cities, &c. 

Geography is very antient; at leaft the fpecial part thereof: 
for the anticnt writers fcarce went beyond the defcription of 
countries, 

It was a conftant cuftom among the Romans, after they had 
conquered and fubdued any province, to have a map, or paint- 
ed reprefentation thereof carried in triumph, and expofed to the 
view of the fpectators. 

Hiftorians relate that the Roman fenate, about a hundred years 
before Chrift, fent geographers into divers parts, to make an ac- 
curate furvey and menfuration of the whole globe; but they 
fcarce ever faw the twentieth part thereof. 

Before them, Neco, king of Egypt, ordered the Phoenicians 
to make a furvey of the whole coaft of Africa, wuich they 
accomplifhed in three years: Darius procured the Ethiopie 
fea, and the mouth of the Indus to be furveyed: and Pliny 
relates, that Alexander, in his expedition into Afia, took 
two geographers, Diognetus, and Bzton, to meafure and dee 
fcribe the roads; and that from their itineraries the writers 
of the following ages took many particulars. Indeed, this 
may be obferved, that whereas moft other arts are fuffe 
by war, geography and fortification alone have been im- 
proved thereby. 

‘The art, however, muft needs have been exceedingly defective ; 
as a great part of the globe was then unknown; particularly alf 
America, the Northern parts of Europe, and Afia, with the 
Terra Auttralis, and Magellanica; and as they were igno- 
rant of the earth’s being capable of being failed round, and 
of the Torrid Zone’s being habitable, &c. 

The principal writings on this art, among the antients, are 
Ptolemy’s eight books: among the moderns are, Johannesde fa~ 
cro Bofto de Sphera, with Clavius’s Comment: Ricciolus’s 
Geographia, and Hydrograpbia Reformata: Weigelius’s Spe- 
culum Terre; De Chales’s Geography, in his Mundus Mathe- 
maticus ; and above all Varenius’s Geographia generalis, with 


Jurin’s additions: to which may be added Liebknecht’s £/e- 
menta 
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lementa Geographie generalis : Sturmius’s Compendium Ged- 
parry pe Walkers Geographia, in his Elementa Mathe- 


fea. 

GEOMANCY *, Gromanrra, a kind of divination, per- 
formed by means of a number of little points, or dots, made 
on paper at random; and confidering the various lines and fi- 
gures, which thofe points prefent; and thence forming a pre- 
tended judgment of futurity, and deciding any queftion pro- 
pofed. 


* The word is formed of the Greek yx, ¢erra, earth ; and pxv levees 
divination ; it being the antient cuftom to caft little peb- 
bles on the ground, and thence to form their conjectures ; in- 
ftead of the points now made ufe of. 


Polydore Vergil defines Geomancy a kind of divination perform- 
ed by means of clefts or chinks made in the ground; and takes 
the Perfian magi to have been the inventors thereof. : De Invent. 
re libs G ¢. 23> 
GEOMETRICAL, fomething that has a relation to Geome- 
try. " i 
Thus we fay, a geometrical method, a geometrical genius, geo- 
metrical ftrictnefs, a geometrical conftruction, geometrical de- 
monftration, &c. . ; 
Geometry itfelf feems to lead us into errors : after once reducing 
a thing to geometrical confideration, and finding that it anfwers 
pretty exactly, we purfue the view, are pleafed with the cer- 
tainty and agreeablenefs of the demontftrations, and apply the 
Geometry further and further, till we often out-run nature. 
Hence it is, that all machines do not fucceed : that all compo- 
fitions of mufic, wherein the concords are the moft rigidly ob- 
ferved, are not agreeable: that the moft exact aftronomical 
computations do not always foretel the precife time and quan- 
tity of an eclipfe, &c. ’ 4 
The reafon is, that nature is not a mere abftra&t 3 mechanical 
levers and wheels are not geometrical lines and circles ; as they 
are often fuppofed to be: the tafte for tunes is not the fame in 
all men; nor at all times in the fame man: and as to aftro- 
nomy, as there is no perfect regularity in the motions of the pla- 
nets; their orbits hardly feem reducible to any fixed, known 
figure. ae 
The errors, therefore, we fall into in aftronomy, mufic, mecha~ 
nics, and the other fciences to which geometry is applied, do 
not properly arife from geometry, which is an infallible fcience ; 
but from the falfe ufe, or the mifapplication of it, Malebr, Re- 
cher. de la Ver. i , a 
GEOMETRICAL conflruéion of an equation, is the contriving 
and drawing of lines and figures, whereby to demonftrate the 
equation, theorem, or canon to be geometrically true. See 
ConsTrucrion of equations. ean 
GEOMETRICAL /ine, or curve, called alfo algebraic line, or curve, 
is that wherein the relation of the abfciffes to the femi-ordinates 
may be expreffed by an algebraic equation, 
Thus, fippote in 4 circle, Tab. Geometry, fis. 52. AB=a 
A P=sx P M=y; then wil PB=a—-x, and confequently, 
fincee PM?=AP. PB, y* = ax — x*, — Again, fuppofing 
PC=x, AC=a P M=y; then will MC*—P C*=P M2, 
that is, a*—x*=y*, Tab. Anal. fig 8. See Equation. 
Geometrical lines are diftinguifhed into claffes, orders, or gene- 
ra, according to the number of the dimenfions of the equa= 
tion that exprefles the relation between the ordinates and the 
abfciffes: or, which amounts to the fame, according to the 
number of points in which they may be cut by. a right line. 
‘Thus, a line of the firft order will be only a nght line: thofe 
of the fecond, or quadratic order, will be the circle, and the 
conic fections; and thofe of the third, or cubic order, will be 
the cubical and Neilian parabola’s, the ciffoid of the antients, 
om curve of the firft gender (becaufe a right line cannot be 
reckoned among the curves) is the fame with a line of the fe- 
cond order; and a curve of the fecond gender, the fame with 
a line of the third order; and a line of an infinitefimal order 
is that, which a right line may cut in infinite points ; as the 
fpiral, cycloid, the quadratrix, and every line generated by the 
intinite revolutions of a radius. oh 
ver, it is not the equation, but the defcription, that 
the curve a geometrical one: the circle is a geometrical 
line, not becaufe it may be exprefled by an equation, bur be- 
eaufe its defcription is a poftulate: and it is not the fimplicity 
of the equation, but the eafinefs of the defcription, which is to 
determine the choice of the lines for the conftruétion of a 
problem. The equatidn that expreffes-a parabola, is more 
fimple than that which expreflés a circle ; and yet the circle, 
by reafon of its more fimple conftruction, is admitted before 
bi 
The circle and the conic feftions, if you regard the dimen- 
fions of the equations, are of the fame order, and yet the cir- 
cle is not numbered with them in the conftruétion of problems, 
but by reafon of its fimple defeription is depreffed to a lower| 
order, viz. that of a right line ; fo that it is not improper to| 
expres that by \a circle, which may be exprefled by a right 


Gromerricat locus, or place, 


GromerricaL proportion, 


GromETRICAL Seale, 
Grometricat olution of a problem, is when the problem 
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line: but it is a fault to conftrué that by the conié fedtions; 
which may be conftruéted by a circle. ° 
Either, therefore, the law muft be taken from the dimenfions 
of equations, as obferved in a circle. and fo the diftinétion’ be 
taken away between plane and {olid problems : or the law muft 
be allowed not to be firi@tly obferved in lines of fuperior kinds ; 
but that fome, by reafon of their more fimple defcription, may 
be preferred to others of the fame order, and be numbered with 
lines of inferior orders. 

In conftruétions that are equally geometrical, the moft 


fimple 
are always to be preferred : 


this law is fo univerfal as to be 
without exception. But algebraic expreffions add nothing to 
the fimplicity of the conftruétion ; the bare defcriptions of the. 
lines here are only to be confidered; and thefe alone were con- 
fidered by thofe geometricians, who joined a circle with a right 
line. And as thefe are eafy or hard, the conftru@tion becomes 
eafy, or hard: and therefore it is foreign to the nature of the 


thing, from any thing elfe to eftablifh laws about conftruc- 
tions, 


Either, therefore, with the antients, we muft exclude all lines 


befides the circle, and perhaps the conic feétions, out of geo~ 
metry ; or admit all according to the fimplicity of the defcrip- 
tion: if the trochoid were admitted into geometry, we might, 
by its means, divide an angle in any given ratio : would you 
therefore blame thofe, who would make ufe of this line to di- 
vide an angle in the ratio of one number to another, and con- 
tend that this line was not defined by an equation, but that you 
muft make ufe of fuch lines as are defined by equations? 

If, when an angle were to be divided, for inftance, into roor 
parts, we fhould be obliged to bring a curve defined by an 
equation of aboye an hundred dimenfions to do the bufinefs 5 
which no body could defcribe, much lefs underftand ; and 
fhould prefer this to the trochoid, which is a line well known; 
and defcribed eafily by the motion of a-wheel; or circle, who 
would not fee the abfurdity ? 

Either, therefore, the trochoid is not to be admitted at all in 
geometry, or elfe in the conftruétion of probleins, it is to be 
preferred to all lines of a more difficult defeription : and the 
reafon is the fame for other curves. 

Hence, the trifle@ions of an angle by aconchoid, which Archi- 
medes in his Lemma’s, and Pappus, in his Colleétions, have pre- 
ferred to the invention of all others in this cafe, muft be allow- 
ed to be good, fince we mutt either exclude all lines, befide 
the circle, and right line, out of geometry, or admit them ac- 
cording to the fimplicity of their defcriptions ; in which cafe, 
the conchoid yields to none, except the circle. Equations 
are expreflions of arithmetical computation, «and properly have 
no place in geometry, except fo far as quantities truly geome- 
trical (that is, lines, furfaces, folids, and Proportions) may be 
faid to be fome equal to others : multiplications, divifions, and 
fuch fort of computations are newly received into geometry, 
and that apparently contrary to the firft defign of this feience ; 
for whoever confiders the conftruétion of problems by a right 
line and a circle, found by the firft geometricians, will ealily 
Perceive, that Seometry was introduced, that we might expe- 
ditioufly avoid, by drawing lines, the tedioufnels of computa- 
tion. 
It fhould feem, therefore, that the two fciences ought not to 
be confounded together: the antients fo induftrioufly diftinguith. 
ed them, that they never introduced arithmetical terms into 
Seometry ; and the moderns, by confounding both, have loft a 
Great deal of that fimplicity, in which the elegancy of geometry 
principally confifts. Upon the whole, that is arithmetically more 
fimple which is determined by more fimple equations ; but that 
is geometrically more fimple which is determined by the more 
fimple drawing of lines; and in geometry, that ought to be 
reckoned belt, which is geometrically moft fimple. 


called alfo fimply, Jocus. See 
Locus. 


GEomETRICAL medium, fee the article Meptum. 
GromETRICAL eofeulum, fee Evorura and Oscutum, 
GromETRICAL pace, 


is a meafure confifting of five feet, See 


Pace, and Foo7. 


Gromertricat plan, in architeCture, fee PLAN. 
GromeTRIcaL plane, fee the article PLANE. 
GromeTRICAL progreffion, is a feries of quantities, in continu- 


ed geometrical 
fame ratio. 

Thus, e.gr. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, and 128: 9295 
81, 27, 9, 3, I, are geometrical progreffions. 
cal ProGREssIon. 


Proportion, i. ¢. increafing or decreafing in the 


24.35 


See Geometri- 


called alfo abfolutely and fimply, pro- 
identity of ratio’s. See Ratio. 

to D, they are in geometrical pro- 
go and 15, are geometrical proportionals. 


portion; is a fimilitude or 
Thus, it A be to Beane 
portion: fo 8, 4, 
See Proportion. 
fee DiaGonat feale, 


is directly folved according to the ftriét principles and rules of 
Beometry, and by lines that are truly geometrical. 


lh 
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In this fenfe we fay, geometrical olution, in contradiftinétion to 
a mechanical, or inftrumental folution, where the problem is 
only folved by ruler, and compatfies. 

The fame term is likewife ufed in oppofition to all indirect, and 
inadequate kinds of folutions, as by infinite feries’s, &c. 

We have no geometrical way of finding the quadrature of 
the circle, the duplicature of the cube, or two mean Pro- 
portionals : mechanical ways, and others, by infinite feries’s, we 
have, 

The antients, Pappus informs us, in vain endeavoured at the 
triffeétion of an angle, and the finding out of two mean pro- 
portionals by a right line, anda circle. Afterwards they began 
to confider the properties of feveral other lines, as the conchoid, 
the cifloid, and the conic feétions, and by fome of thefe en- 
deavoured to folve thofe problems. At length, having more 
thoroughly examined the matter, and the conic fections being 
received into geometry, they diftinguifhed geometrical problems 
into three kinds, viz. 

1° Plane ones, which deriving their original from lines on a 
plane, may be regularly folved by a right line, and a circle. 

2° Solid ones, which are folved by lines deriving their original 
from the confideration of a folid, that is, of a cone. 

3° Linear ones, to the folution of which are required lines more 
compounded. 

According to this diftinGtion, we are not to folve folid problems 
by other lines than the conic feétions ; efpecially if no other lines 
but right ones, a circle, and the conic feétions mutft be received 
into geometry. 

But the moderns advancing much farther, have received into 
geometry all lines that can be expreffed by equations ; and have 
diftinguifhed, according to the dimenfions of the equations, 
thofe lines into kinds ; and have made it a law, not to con- 
ftruét a problem by a line of fuperior kind, that may be con- 
ftructed by one of an inferior kind. 


Gromerricat /yuare, fee the article Square. 
Grometricat table, fee the article PLAIN table. 


GEOMETRICALLY proportionals, are quantities in continual 
proportion ; or which proceed in the fame conftant ratio; as 6, 
12, 24, 48, 96, 192, Se. 

They are thus called, in contradiftinGtion to equidifferent quan- 
tities; which are called, though fomewhat improperly, arith- 
metically proportionals. See arithmetically PROPORTIONAL, 


GEOMETRY*, the fcience, or doétrine of extenfion, or 
extended things ; that is, of lines, furfaces, and folids. 


* The word is Greek, yswpyereiz, formed of yn, terra, earth, and 
petes, metiri, to meafure; it being the neceflity of meafur- 
ing the earth, and the parts and places thereof that gave the 
firit occafion to the invention of the principles and rules of this 
art; which has fince been extended and applied to numerous 
other things ; infomuch that geometry, with arithmetic, are now 
the general foundation of all mathematics. 


Geometry is commonly divided into four parts, or branches ; 
planimetry, altimetry, longimetry, and ftereometry. See each 
under its proper article, PLANimerry, ALTIMETRY, Lon- 
GIMETRY, and STEREOMETRY. 

Geometry, again, is diftinguifhed into theoretical or fpeculative, 
and practical. 

The firft contemplates the properties of continuity ; and de- 
nonftrates the truth of general propofitions, called theorems. 
The fecond applies thofe fpeculations and theorems to particu- 
lar ufes in the folution of problems. See ProsLEM. 
Speculative Geometry, again, may be diftinguifhed into elemen- 
tary, and /ublime. 


Elementary, OY cor 
confideration of ri 


mon GEOMETRY, is that employed in the 


ht lines, and plain furfaces, and folids gene- 


thereof. 
Herodotus, lib. ii. 
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ry. — A farther contempla- 
tion of the draughts or figures of fields thus laid down and 
plotted in proportion, might naturally enough lead them to 
the difcovery of fome of their excellent and wonderful pro- 
improying, the art 
became gradually improved, as it continues to d > to this day. 
Jofephu: h 
Hebrews: and, others among the antients make Mercury the 
inventor. Polyd. Vergil, de /nvente Rer. 1. i. c. 18. 

‘The province of geometry. is almoft infinite : few of our ideas, 


perties 3. which fpeculation continua’ 


however, feems to attribute the invention to the 
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but may be reprefented to the imagination by lines; upon 
which they ftraight become of geometrical confideration 3 it 
being geometry alone that makes comparifons, and finds the re- 
lations of lines. 

Aftronomy, mufic, mechanics, and, in a word all the feiences 
which confider things fufceptible of more, and lefs; 7. e. all the 
precife and accurate fciences, may be referred to geometry : for 
all {peculative truths confifting only in the relations of things, 
and in the relations between thofe relations, they may be all 
referred to lines. Confequences may be drawn from them; 
and thefe confequences, again, being rendered fenfible by lines, 
they become permanent objects, which may be conftantly ex- 
pofed to a rigorous attention, and examination: and thus we 
have infinite opportunities both of inquiring into their certainty, 
and purfuing them farther. 


The reafon for inftance, why we know fo diftin@lly, and mark 
fo precifely, the concords called odtave, fifth, fourth, Se. is, 
that we have learnt to exprefs founds by lines, 7. e. by chords 
accurately divided ; and that we know that the chord, which 
founds oétave, is double of that which it makes o€tave withal ; 
that the fifth is in the fefquialterate ratio, or as three to two; 
and fo of the reft. 

The ear itfelf cannot judge of founds with fuch a nice precifion ; 
its judgments are too faint, vague, and variable to form a 
fcience. ‘The fineft, beft tuned ear, cannot diftinguifh many 
of the differences of founds ; whence many muficians deny ahy 
fuch differences; as making their fenfe their judge. Some, 
for inftance, admit no difference between an oétave and three 
ditones: and others, none between the greater and leffer tone ; 
the comma, which is the real difference, is infenfible to them ; 
and much more the fcifma, which is only half the comma. 


It is only by reafon, then, that we learn, that the length of 
the chord which makes the difference between certain founds, 
being divifible into feyeral parts, there may be a great number 
of different founds contained therein, ufeful in mufic, which 
yet the ear cannot diftinguifh. Whence it follows, that had it 
not been for arithmetic and geometry, we had had no fuch 
thing as regular, fixed mufic, and that we could only have 
fucceeded in that art by good luck, or force of imagination, 
i. e. mufic would not haye been any fcience founded on incon- 
teftable demonftrations : though we allow that the tunes com- 
pofed by force of genius and imagination, are ufually more 
agreeable to the ear, than thofe compofed by rule, 


So, in mechanics, the heavinefS of a weight, and the diftance 
of the centre of that weight from the fulcrum, or point it is 
fuftained by, being fulceptible of plus and minus, they may 
both be expreffed by lines : whence geometry becomes applicable 
hereto ; in virtue whereof, infinite difcoveries have been made, 
of the utmoft ufe in life. 

Geometrical lines and figures, are not only proper to repreferit 
to the imagination the relations between magnitudes, or be~ 
tween things fufceptible of more and lefs; as fpaces, times, 
weights, motions, Gc. but they may even reprefent things 
which the mind can no otherwife conceive, e. gr. the relations 
of incommenfurable magnitudes, 


We do not, however, pretend, that all fubje€&ts men may 
have occafion to enquire into, can be exprefied by lines. There 
are many not reducible to any fuch rule ; thus, the knowledge 
of an infinitely powerful, infinitely juft God, on whom all 
things depend, and who would have all his creatures execute 
his orders, to become capable of being happy, is the principle 
of all morality, from which a thoufand undeniable confequences 
may be drawn, and yet neither the principle, nor the confe- 
quences can be exprefled by lines, or figures. Malebr. Recher. 
de la Ver. T. ii. 

Indeed, the antient Egyptians, we read, ufed to expref all 
their philofophical, and theological notions by geametrical 
lines. In their refearches into the reafon of things, they ob- 
ferved, that God, and nature aff perpendiculars, parallels, 
circles, triangles, fquares, and harmonical proportions ; which 
engaged the priefts and philofophers to reprefent the divine 
and natural operations by fuch figures: in which they were 
followed by rythagoras, Plato, &c. Whence that faying 
of Boethius, nullum divinorum feientiam ayewpereinoy attingere 
pole. 

But it muft be obferved, that this ufe of gesmetry among the 
antients was not ftricily fcientifical, as among us; but rather 
fymbolical : they did not argue, or reduce things and proper- 
ties unknown from lines ; but, reprefented or delineated 
them things that were known. Tn effect, they were not ufed 
as means or inftruments of difcovering, but as images or cha- 
raéters, to preferve, orcommunicate the difcoveries that were 
already made. 

« The Egyptians (Gale obferves) ufed geometrical figures, 
“¢ not only to exprefs the generations, mutations, and deltr 
“© tions of bodies; but the manner, attributes, &c. of 
ce Spirit of the univerfe, who diffufing himfelf from the cen- 
“¢ tre of his unity, through infinite concentric circles, per- 
s¢ vades all bodies, and all Space. But of all other figures 
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& théy moft affected the circle, and triangle; the firft, asbei 
*¢ ‘the moft perfect, fimple, capacious, &c. of all figures : 
** whence Hermes borrowed it to reprefent the divine nature; 
‘¢ defining God to be an intellectual circle or fphere, whofe 
‘© centre is every where, and circumference no where.” See 
Kirch. Ozdip. Aigyptiac. and Gale Phil. General. lib. i. c. 2. 
The antient Geometry was confined to very narrow bounds, in 
comparifon of the modern. It only extended to right lines and 
curves of the firft order, or conic {ections ; whereas into the 
modern Geometry new lines of infinitely more and higher or 
are introduced 

‘The writers who have cultivated and improved Geometry, may 
be diftinguifhed into elementary, practical, and thofe of the 
fublimer Geometry 
The principal writers of elements, fee enumerated under the 
article ELEMENTS. 

Thofe of the higher Geometry are Archimedes, in his books de 
Sphera, Oylindro, and Circuli Dimenfione; as alfo de Spiralibus; 
Conoidibus, Sparoidilus, de Quadratura Parable, and Arena- 
tius: Kepler, in his Stereometria Nova ; Cavelarius, imhis Geo- 
metria Indivifibilium ; and Torricellius, de Solidis Spheralibus ; 
Pappus Alexandrinus, in Colleétionibus Mathematicis ; Paulus 
Guildinus, in his Afechanics and Statics; Bartow, in his Leéiz 
nes Geometrice ; Huygens, de Circuli Mfagnitudine ; Bullialdus, 
de Lineis Spiralibus; Schooten, in his Exercitationes Mathema- 
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«| GEOSCOPY *, a kind of knowledge o 


|GERESOL, in mulic, one of the clefs. 
|GERFALCON, or Gyrratcon, a bird of prey, of a fize 


GE 


f the.n, 


lities of the ground, or foil; gained by viewi: 
ing it. 
* The word is formed of the Greek yn, earth, 


ature, and qua- 
&, and confider- 


and exorew, I fee, 


py is only conjeétural ; but its conjectures are very well 
grounded. 
See Curr. 


between a yultur and @ hawk; and of the greateft ft 


rength next 
the eagle. See Fatcon, and Hawk. 


GERM, fee the article Germen. 
GERMAN, in matters of genealogy, fignifies whole entire; 


or own. 
Germani quafi cadem flirpe geniti. 


Felt, 


Hence; 


Brother German denotes a brother both by the father’s and 


mother’s fide, in contradiftin@lion to uterine brothers, &c. 
who are only fo, by the mother’s fide. 
ufins GERMAN are thofe in the firft or neareft degree ; being 
the children of brothers or fifters. 
Among the Romans we have no inftance of marriage between 
coufins german before the time of the emperor Claudius; when 
they were very frequent. 
Theodofius prohibited them under very fevere penalties, even 
fine’ and profcription, See COnsANGuINITY. 


tice; de Billy, de Proportione Harmonica, Lalovera, de Cychide 31 GERMAN acacia, ACACIA, 

Fer. Erneft. Com. ab Herbenftein, in Diatome Circulorum; Vi-| GERMAN bezoar, BEzoar. 

viani, in Exercit. Mathemat. de Formatione, and Menfura For-\| GerMAN black, Brack. 

nicum; Bap. Palma, in Geomet. Exercitation, and Apoll. Per-|German coins, Coin. 

geus, de Sectione Rationis. GERMAN com S Compassrs: 

For practical Geometry, the fulleft and completeft treaties are} German entpires ce) Empire. 

thofe of Mallet, written in French, but without the demon-] German fiute, Frure. a 

ftrations : and thofe of Schwenter, and Cantzlerus, both in] German language, Tervuronic, and Lancuack 
High-dutch. — In ‘this clafs are likewife to be ranked Clavius's} Ger MAN meafures, Measure. 

Tacquet’s, and Ozanam’s Pradiical’ Geometries ; De la Hire’s|] GERMAN monies, Money. * 


Ecole des Arpenteurs; Reinholdus’s Gesda/fia ; Hartman Beyers 
Stereometria ;. Voigtel’s Geometria Subterranea, all in High- 
dutch; Hulfius, Galileus, Goldmannus, Scheffelt, and Oza- 
nam, on the fetor, &c. 

Charaéiers in GEOMETRY, 2 se CHARACTER. 
Spherical GEoMETRY, SPHERICAL. 

GEOPONIC, fomething deferibing or relating to agriculture 
See Acricunrure. Cato, Varro, Columella, Palladius, 
and Pliny, are fometimes called geoponic writers, 

St. GEORGE, a name whereby feveral orders, both military 
and religious, are denominated. It took its rife from a faint, 
famous throughout all the eafg;. called by the Greeks, Mege- 
Acpaglue, q. d. great martyr. 

On fome medals of the emperors John, and Manuel Comne- 

ni, we have the figure of St. George armed, holding a fword, 

or javelin in one hand, and in the other a buckler, with this 
i 

infcription, anO, and thereina little a, and TE—TIOC, mak- 
(@) 

ing O ATIOE TEOPTIOZ, O Holy George. He is general] 

reprefented on horfeback, as being fuppofed to have frequent] 

engaged in combats in that manner. 

He is highly venerated throughout Armenia, Mufcovy, and all 

the countries which adhere to the Greek rite: from the Greek, 

his worfhip has long ago been received into the Latin church ; 

and England and Portugal have both chofe him for their patron 

faint. 

$1. GeorGE “is par cularly ufed for an Englifh order of knights ; 
more commonly now called the order of the garter. SeeGar- 
TER. 

Our king Edward VI. out of a fpirit of reformation, made 

fome alterations in the ceremonial, laws, and habit of the or- 

der, that the Romifh faint might have lefs fhare therein. It 

was he firft commanded that the order fhould no longer be 
ed the order of St. George, but that of the garter. 

ichts of St. GEorGE.—There have been various orders un- 

this denomination, moft of which are now extinét ; parti 

cularly one founded by the emperor Frederic III. in the year 

d the frontiers of Bohe 

. —— Another, called Sz. C 

of Arragon — Another in Auftria and Carinthia, | 

rin the republic of Genoa, {till fubfiftir 
- of St. GeorcE. Of thefe ther 
ions; particularly canons regular of St. 

e, eftablifhed by two noble Vene- 

j.-— Another congregation of the fame in- 
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ates to the culture, or tillin: 
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d from the Latin 
7, terra, earth, 


orgicus, and that of 
» opera, I 


labour ; of « 

he Georgics of Vir; 

en the fubjeé 
VoueL 


ed by that poet 


GERONTES *, in antiqui 


GERMEN, or Ger, that part of a feed which germinates, 


i, e. fprouts or fhoots out the firft, for the production of a new 
plant. See Seep. 

Botanifts call it the plume, fee PLume; fee alfo PLant, 
Seep, and GerMINATION: 


GERMINATION, the a& of germinating 3 that is, of a 


plant’s fprouting, or hooting in the ground. 

Some ufe the word in a more extenfive fenfe; fo as likewife to 
include the firft fhooting out of leaves, blofloms, branches, 
flowers, fruits, and feeds, 

The modern philofophers have been very attentive to the Ger- 
mination of plants, as well as the formation of the chick in the 
egg. r 
The progrefs of Germination has been very accurately obferved 
by the curious Malpighi, in the feed of a gourd. The day af- 
ter it was committed to the ground, he found the outer coat or 
integument a little tumid, and in its tip there appeared a {mall 
cleft or aperture, through which the plume or germ was feen. 
The fecond day, the outward coat, or fecundine, appeared much 
fofter, the inner torn and corrupted, the plume, or plantule, 
fomewhat longer and more tumid, and the beginning of the 
roots fhewed themfelves, 

The third day the outward fecundine was become dufky, and 
the leaves of the plantule inflated; and the root or radicle had 
made itfelf a paflage through the fecundines near the former 
aperture : the plume, or ftem, as alfo the feed leaves being 
now grown much bigger, 

On the fixth day, more of the feed leaves had broke through 
the fecundines, and they were found thicker and harder ; the 
root having now emitted a great number of fibres, and the 
flem grown a finger’s length. 

The following days the root ftill fiot further, other roots 
arifing from them, and others from thefe ; and the ftem, in 
its progrefs grew hollow, or fiftulous d the feed leaves 
broader and greener. 

About the twenty-firft day, the plant feemed complete; from 
which time the feed leaves began to droop, and at length died 
See Seminar L 


away. 


a kind of judges, or magiftrates, 
in antient Sparta, anfwe to what the Areopagites were at 
Athens. See AREOPAGIT 

* The word is formed of the Greek yea; which fignifies old 
man. Whence alfo thé words gerontic, fomething belonging 
to an old man ; and geroaticon, a famous book amone the mo- 
dern Greeks, containing the lives of the antient monks. The 
fenate of gerontes was called gerufia, that is, affembly or co 
cil of old men, 


The Gerontes weré otiginally inftituted by Lycurgus : their 
number, according to fome, was twenty-cight; and according 
to others thirty-two. They govérned in conjuiction with the 
king, whofe authority they were intended to balance, and to 
watch over the interefts of the people. 

Nohe were to be admitted into this office under fixty years 
of age, and they held it for life.—They were fucceeded by the 
Ephofi. 
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GERUND *, in grammar, a fort of tenfe, or time of the in- 

finitive mood; very like to the participle, but indeclinable. 
* The word is formed of the Latin gerwndivus, and that from 
the verb gerere, to bear. 

The Gerund exprefles not only the time, but alfo the manner 
of an action ; as, he fell in running poft. ; 
Tt differs from the participle, in that it exprefles the time, 
which the participle does not. : 
And from the tenfe properly fo called, in that it exprefles the 
manner, which the tenfe does not. 
Grammarians are much embarraffed to fettle the nature and 
character of the Gerunds: it is certain, they are no verbs, nor 
diftin& moods of verbs, in regard they do not mark any judg- 
ment or affirmation of the mind, which is the effence ofa verb. 
—And befide, they have their feveral cafes, which verbs have 
not. 
Some therefore will have them to be adjectives paffive, whofe 
fubftantive is the infinitive of the verb: on this footing they de- 
nominate them verbal nouns, or names formed of verbs, and re- 
taining the ordinary regimen thereof. See Noun. | i 
Thus, fay they, tempus e/? legendi libros, or librorum, is as much 
as to fay, tempus eff vx legere libros, vel librorum. But others 

d up againft this decifion. 

ERI T—quamdiu, fee Quampiu fe bene geff 
SES, in the furniture belonging to an hawk. See JEssEs. 
GESTATION, the time of a woman’s going with child ; or 

the interval between conception and delivery. See DELIVERY ; 
fee alfo Forrus, and ConcgePprion. 
GerstTaTion is alfo a term in the antient medicine, ufed for a 
fort of exercife, by us called carriage. % 
It confifted in making the patient ride on horfe-back, or in a 
chariot, ora boat; or even in rocking him in his bed, if he 
could not endure a more violent agitation. : 
Afclepiades firft brought fri@ions and Ge/fation into practice. 
n of Ge/fation was to recover ftrength after a fever, 


le 


LATION, the making of affected, indecent, or 
unfuitable geftures, or even of proper ones in too great number. 
3 wlatton is a grievous fault in an orator. 

GESTURE, a motion of the body, intended to fignify fome 
on of the mind. 

efines Geffure, totius corporis motus & confarmatin. 
1 kind of natural language, which fupplies the ufe 
in thofe naturally dumb. The Mimes and Panto- 
reat proficients in the ftyle of Ge/fure. 
rincipally in the a€tion of the hands, and 


Gefture cor 


face 


fee the article GEMARA. 

GIAGH, or jrnacn, a cycle of twelve years, in ufe among 
the Turks and Cathayans. 
Each year of the Gzagh bears the name of fome animal: the 
firft, that of a moufe; the fecond, that of a bullock ; the third, 
of a lynx, or leopard; the fourth, of a hare; the fifth of a cro- 

h, ofa ferpent ; the feventh, of a horfe; the 

ighth, of a fheep ; the ninth, of a monkey ; the tenth, of a 
hen ; the eleventh, of a dog; and the twelfth of a hog. 
They alfo divide the day into twelve parts, which they call 
Giaghs ; and diftinguifh them by the names of the fame ani 
mals hn Giagh contains two of our hours, and is divided 
into eight 4eh, as many as there are quarters of hours in our 
day. 

GIANT, Fueyas, aman of extraordinary, enormous ftature and 
bulk. 
The reality of Giants, and of nations of Giants, is much contro- 
verted among the learned. Travellers, hiflorians, and re- 
lations, both facred and profane, furnifh various inftances 
thereof ; a great part of which, naturalifts and antiquaries fet 
afide. 
Thofe among the antients who fpeak of Giants, as hiftorians, 
and affirm there were fuch things, are Cexfar, de Bello Gal- 
lico, 1. i. Tacitus, de Morib. Germanor. and Anal. 1. ii. Flo- 
rus, 1, 3. ¢. iii. St. Auguftin, de Civit. Dei, 1. xv. c. g. and 
Saxo Grammaticus, at the end of his preface : among the mo- 
derns, Hieron. Magius, (Mifcellan. de Gigantibus, Chaflagno- 
nus de Gigantibus, Kercher Adund. Subterran. 1. viii. fet. ii. 
c. 4. and fo many others, that Stephanus, in his notes on Saxo- 

minaticus, affirms nothing can be more extravagant than to 

deny, or allegorize the authorities we have thereof. 

Mr. Derham obferves, that though we read of Giants before the 

flood, Gen. vi. 4. and more plainly after it, Numb. xiii. 33. 
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yet it is highly probable, the fize of man has always been the 
fame from the creation ; for as to the Nephilim, Gen, vi. the 
antients vary about them ; fome taking them for monfters of 
impiety, atheifm, rapine, tyranny :. and as to thofe, Numb. 
xiii. which were evidently {poke of as men of a gigantic fize, 
it is probable the fears of the fpies might add thereto. 

Be this as it will, it is manifeft that in both thefe places Giants 
are fpoken of as rarities and wonders of the age, not of the 
common ftature: and fuch inftances we have had in all ages, 
There are many fabulous relations ; fuch as we take to be that 
of Theutobocchus, who is {aid to have been dug up anno 1613. 
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and to have been higher than the trophies, and twenty-f. 
jong: and no better we fuppofe the Giants to have been, which 
Ol. Magnus gives an account of, in his fifth book, fuch as Har- 
then and Starchater among the men; and among the women, 
reperta oft th he) puella — apite vulnerata, mortua, indu- 
ta chlamyde purpurea, longitudinis cubitoruth 50, latitudinis in- 
ter humeros quatuor. Ol. Mag. Hift. J. v. c. 2. 

But, as for the more credible relations of Goliath (whofe height 
was fix cubits, and a fpan, 1 Sam. xvii. 4. which, according 
to bifhop Cumberland, is fomewhat above eleven feet Englith) 
of Maximinus the emperor (who was nine foot high) and others 
in Auguftys’ and other reigns, of about the fame height ; to 
which might be added the dimenfions of a fkeleton, dug up 
lately in the palace of a Roman camp, near St. Albans, by an 
urn inferibed Marcus Antoninus ; of which an account js given 
by Mr. Chefelden, who judged, by the dimenfions of the bones, 
that the perfon was eight foot high. Philof. Tranfact. N° 333- 
For thefe antique examples and relations, we fay, they may be 
matched, nay out-done, with modern ones; of which we 
have divers in J. Ludolph. Conunent. in Hift, Ethiop. 1. ii.c. 2. 
fect. 22. Magius, Conringius, D, Hakewel, and others; which 
laft {peaks from Nannez, of porters and archers belonging to 
the emperor of China, fifteen foot high ; and others from Pur- 
chas, of ten and twelve foot high, and more. See that learn- 
ed author’s pol, p. 208. 

GIBBOUS, in medicine, is ufed to denote a perfon bunch’d or 
hump-backed. 
That part of the liver, out of which the vena cava arifes, is 
alfo called the gibbous part. 

Grexzous is alfo ufed in reference to the enlightened parts of the 
moon, while the is moving from full to. the firft quarter, and 
from the laft quarter to full again 5 for all that time the dark 
part appears horned, or faleated, and the light one bunched 
out, convex, or gibbous. 


GIBELINS, Greexiins, or GigeLiine, a famous faétion 
in Italy, oppofite to another called the Gz 
The Guelphs and Gihelins ravaged, and laid wafte Ttaly for a 
long feries of years ; fo that the hiftory of that country, for the 
{pace of two centuries, is only a detail of their mutual violen- 
cies, and mortal wars. 

We have but a very obfeure account of their origin, and the 
reafon of their names: the generality of authors affirm, that 
they arofe about the year 1240, upon the emperor Frederic the 
Hid’s being excommunicated by pope Gregory the 1Xth. 

That prince, fay they, making a tour among the cities of Ita- 
ly, gave the name Gibelins to fuch as he found well affected to 
him; and that of Guelphs to thofe who adhered to the pope. 
But as to the reafon, and fignification of thofe words, there is 
a deep filence ; Grbelin might poflibly be formed of gebieter, 
imperator ; whence gebieterifch, imperiofe. Of gebieter, the Ita- 
lians might make, by corruption Gibelin ; fo that Gibelins, in 
this light, fhould be the fame with Jmperiali/fs, or fuch as fal- 
lowed the emperor’s party. 

By the way, fome writers maintain, that the two faGtions 
arofe ten years before ; though ftill under the fame pope and 
emperor. 

Other hiftorians relate, that Conrad IITd marching into Ttaly, in 
the year 1439. againft the Neapolitans, Roger, count of Naples 
and Sicily, in order to defend his ftates, called to his affiftance 
Guelph, duke of Bavaria ; and that one day, when the two 
armies were ready to join battle, the Bavarians cried out in 
High Dutch, hie, Guelph! or, as others fay, inFlemith, hier, 
Guelph ! that is, here, Guelph ! and that the Imperialifts an- 
fwered, on their fide, with the words hie, or hier Gibelin ! 
here, Gibelin! calling the emperor by the name of the place 
where he had been bred. 

Hornius refers the names to the war in 1140, between Henry 
the proud, duke ‘of Bavaria and Saxony, and Conrad the IIId, 
duke of Suabia ; the two princes preparing to engage near 
the town of Winfberg, the Bavarians began to cry out, 


elphs. 


TZ, 
Guelph ! which was the name of duke Henry’s brother ; and 
the partifans of the emperor, Veibelingen, which was the name 
of the place where that prince was born and bred, in the dut- 
chy of Wirtemberg, whofe furname he bore : from which 
Weibelingen, the Italians at length formed Gilelia. 

‘This account is confirmed by Martin Crufius: initium Gibe- 
linse (Wibeline a patria Conradi regis) & Welfice concertationis. 
Conrad being of Weibelingen, that word, fays Crufius, gave rife 
to gibellingue, and that to gibelling, Gibelins, Gibellini. 
Platina, on the other hand, aflures us, that the name Gibe- 
lins arofe from that of a German at Piftoya ; whofe brother, 
named Guelph, gave likewife his name to the oppofite faction ; 
the two brethren, it feems, bearing an irreconcileable hatred. 
thers maintain, that the emperor gave the appellation Gibelins 
to thofe of his party, from the German word gipffel, fignify- 
ing ridge, or top; by reafon the empire refted on them, as the 
raiters of a houfe lean on the ridge, which joins them a-top. 
Karus, a learned canon of Strafbourg, in the lives of the em- 
perors of the houfe of Brunfwick, is of the ond opinion 
above related: in a battle, fayshe, between Welff, or Guelff, 
and Frederic, the army of the firft crying out, / 
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Lie, Welff ! the fecond commanded his, to cry out, bie, Gi- 
beling ! hie, Gibeling ! the name of his birth place; and the 
French and Lombards afking she fignification of thofe words, 
they were anfwered, that by Weiff was meant the pope’s party ; 
and by Giéeling, the emperor’s. 

Yet others contend, that the word Gibelin-is only a foftening 
of the word gibertin, or guibertin ; and that it arofe from Gui- 
bert, an anti-pope, fet up by the emperor Henry ILld, in the 
year 1080, Aéta Sanét. Propyl. Maii. p. 198. 

Maimbourg, in his Ait. de la Decad. de I’ Lmp. advances an- 
other opinion : the two fadtions, and their names, fays he, arofe 
from a quarrel between two very antient and illuftrious houfes, 
on the confines of Germany, that of the Henry’s of Gibeling 
and that of the Guelfes of Adorf: which account appears the 
moft probable of them all. 

GIBET *, a machine in manner of a gallows, whereon noto- 
rious criminals, after execution, are hung in irons, or chains: 
as {pe¢tacles, in terrorem. 

* The word in French, gider, properly denotes what we call gal: 
lows: it is fuppofed to come originally from the Arabic gihel, 
mount, elevation of ground ; by reafon gibets are ufually placed 
on hills, or eminences. 

GIBLETSS, the offalls, or entrails of a goofe ; including the 
heart and liver, with the feet, gizzard, Gc. 

* The word is fuppofed to be formed of goblets; from the French 
gobeau, mouth-full, 

Giblets make a confiderable article in cookery : they boil gib- 
lets, fkew giblets, make tagoos of giblets, giblet-pies, &e. 

GIGANTIC, fee the article Grant. 

F. Bouhours relates, that ‘one of the artifices of the Indian Bra- 
mins confifts in perfuading the fimple people, that the gods eat 
like us; and, that they may bring them ftore of viétuals, they 
reprefent thofe gods as of ‘a gigantic fize, and above all; give 
them a huge tun belly. 

GIGAN 1 UMACHIA*, the battle of the giants againft 
the fabulous gods of the antient heathens. 

* The word is Greek plow ovaries formed of yyac,y yryavle-, 
giant, and way, combat, of waynes, pugno, I fight. 

Several of the poets have compofed gigantomachia’s: that of 
Scarron is the fineft of all his pieces. 

GiGG*, Giea, or Jie, in mufic and dancing, a gay, bri 
fprightly, compofition, and yet in full meafurc, as well as the 
allemand, which is more ferious. 

* Menage takes the word to arife from the Italian giga,; a mufi- 
cal inftrument mentioned by Dante. 

GILBERTINES, an order of reli ious, thus called from 
St. Gilbert, of Sempringham, in the county of Lincoln, who 
founded the fame, about the year 1148, 

Antiently, none were received into it but married people: the 
monks obferved the rule of St. Auguftin ; and were accounted 
canons ; and the nuns that of St. Benedi@. 

The founder of this order erefted a double monaftery, or rather 
two different ones, contiguous to each other, the one for men, 
the other for women, but parted by a very high wall. 

The order, afterwards, confifted of ten fuch monatteries : al] 
which were fupprefled at the general diflolution of monaftic 
orders under king Henry VIII. 

GILD*, or Guixn, originally fignifies a fraternity, or com- 
pany. 

* The word is formed from the Saxon gildan, to pay, becaufe 
every man was gildare, i, e. to pay fomething towards the charge 
and fupport of the company. Hence alfo our Guild-hall, gd. 
the hall of the fociety or fraternity, where they meet and make 
orders and laws among themfelves. 

‘The original of gilds, or guilds, is thus related: it being a law 
amongft the Saxons, that every freeman of fourteen years old 
fhould find fureties to keep the peace, or be committed ; cer- 
tain neighbours entred into an aflociation, and became bound 
for each other, either to produce him who committed an of- 
fence, or to make fatisfagtion to the injured party : this, that 
they might the better do, they raifed a fum of money among 
themfelves, which they put into a common ftock ; and when 
one of their Pledges had committed an offence, and was fled, 
then the other nine made fatisfaction out of this ftock, by pay- 
ment of money, according to the offence. 

Becaufe this affociation confifted of ten families, it was called 
a decennary : and from hence came our later kinds of fraternities, 

But, as to the direé&t time when thefe gilds had their origin in 
England, there is nothing of certainty to be found ; fince they 
were in ufe long before any formal licence was granted to them 
for fuch meetings. 

Edward the third, in the fourteenth year of his reign, granted 
licence to the men of Coventry, to erecta merchant’s gild and 
fraternity, of brethren and fitters, with a mafter, or warden ; 
and that they might found chantries, beftow alms, do other 
works of piety, and conftitute ordinances touching the fame, &c. 
So Henry the fourth, in his reign, granted a licence to found 
a gild of the holy crofs, at Stratford upon Avon. 

Givp in the royal boroughs of Scotland, is ftill ufed for a company 
of merchants, who are freemen of the borough, 


Every royal borough has a dean of gild, who is the next ma- 
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giftrate below the: bailiff. He judges of controverfies arhong, 
men concerning trade ; difputes between inhabitants touching 
buildings, lights, water-courfes, and other m nees 5, calls 
courts, at which his brethren of the gild are bound to attend ; 
manages the common ftock of the gild; and amerces and ¢ol- 
leéts fines, 

Grip; or Gexp; according to Camden, alfo fignifies 2 tribute, 
or tax. See Geip. 

Gitp, according to Crompton, alfo fignifies an amercement. As 
in foot-ge/d, which he interpretsa preftation within the foreft. 
Hence to be quit of all manner of gi/d, is to be difcharged of all 
manner of preftations to be made for gathering fheafs of corn; 
lamb, and wool, to the ufe of forefters. 

Ginx, or Gexp, is alfo ufed among our antient writers for a 
compenfation, or mulét for a fault committed. See Uncerp. 

ence, weregeld, is the price of a man 3 orfgeld, is the price of 
cattle ; angeld, the fingle value of a thing ; zwigeld the double 
value, &e, 
There are divers other words, which end with geld, and thew 
the feveral kinds of payments ; as danegeld, vadegelds fenegeld, 
hornegeld, fotgeld, penigeld, &c. which fee. 

Gin, or Guien rents, are rents payable to: the erown by any 
gild, ot fraternity 5 or fuch rents as formerly belonged to reli- 
gious gilds; and came to the crown at the general diffolution : 
being ordered for fale by the ftat. 22 Car. Il. 

GILDABLE,; or Gerpaste, denotes a perfon tributary, that 
is, liable to pay tax, or tribute. 

Camden; dividing Suffolk into three parts, calls the firlt gi/d- 
able, becaufe liable to tax; from which the other two parts 
were exempt; becaufe ecclefiz donatz. 

GiLpazer is alfo explained in an antient MS. to be that land 
or lordfhip which is /ixd diftridione curice vicecom. 

GILDHALDA Teutonicorum; was ufed for the fraternity of 
Eafterling merchants in London ; called alfo the /tilhard: See 
SrTELLyARD. 

GILD-HALE, q: d. Gilde aula, the chief hall’ in the city of 
Londons See Gurrp-hall. 

GILD-MERCHAN T, Gilda mercatoria,- was a certain pri- 
vilege, or liberty, granted to merchants, wh reby they were 
enabled among other things tovhold certain pleas of land within 
their own preécindts. 

King John granted gildam mereatoriam to the burgefles of Not- 
tingham. 

GILDING, or Gurrprne, the art, or act of fpreading or 
covering.a thing over with gold, either in leaf, or in amalgam 
with quickfilver. 

The art of gilding was not unknown among the antients, tho? 
it never arrived among them at the perfection to which the mo- 
derns have carried it. 

Pliny affures us, that the firft gilding {een at Rome, was after 
the deftruction of Carthage, under the cenforfhip of Lucius 
Mummius, when they began to gild the cielings of their tem- 
ples, and palaces; the capitol being the firft place on which this 
enrichment was beftowed. But he adds, that luxury advanced 
on them fo:haftily, that in a little time you might fee all, even 
private and poor perfons, gild the very walls, vaults, &¢. of 
their houfes. 
We need not doubt: but they had the fame method with us, of 
beating gold, and reducing it into leaves ; though, it fhould 
feem, they did not carry it to the fame height; if it be true, 
which Pliny relates, that they only made feven hundred and 
fifty leaves four fingers {quare of a whole ounce. Indeed he 
adds that they could make more ; that the thickeft were called 
bradtee praneftine by reafon of a ftatue of the goddefS Fortune 
at Prenefte gilt with fuch leaves sand that the thinner fort 
were called bractee queftoria. 
The modern gilders do alfo make ufe of gold leaves of divers 
thicknefles : but there are fome fo fine, that a thoufand don’t 
weigh above-four or five drachms. The thickeft leaves are ufed 
for gilding om iron, and other metals: and the thinneft on 
wood. But we have another advantage over the antients, in the 
manner of ufing, or applying the gold: the fecret of Painting 
in oil, .difcovered of late ages, furnithes us with means of gild- 
ing works that fhall endure all the injuries of time and weather, 
which to the antients was impracticable. ‘I hey had no way to 
lay the gold on bodies that would not endure the fire but with 


whites of eggs, or fize; neither of which will endure the Wa- 
ter: So that they could only gi/d fuch places as were fheltered 
from the moifture of the weather. 


-—The bafis, or 
matter, whereon the gold is applied, in this method, accord~ 
ing to M. Felibien, is the remains of colours found fettled 
to 


Method of GILDING on @ wate 


- When the whole is dry, they moiften 'it with fair water, and 


to the bottom of the pots whereifi the painters wath their 
pencils, ‘This matter, which is very vitcid, they firlt grind 5) 
then pafsic through 2 linen cloth; and thus ai vig a Jie 
A : awe 

of the matter to be gilt, after having firft we ie ss ly 

twice over with fize; and if it be wood, with fome waite 
paint. bibs 

But however this method may obtain in France, the Englifh 
gilders, in lieu hereof, generally make ule of a gold fize, made 
of yellow oker ground fine with waters and laid to dry, on a 
chalk-ftone ; and then ground up with a due proportion ot ue 
drying oil, to give it the body or degree ot ftiffnefs required. t 
With this fize they wath over the thing to be gilt, by means 
of a bruth or a large pencil.—And, when almoft dry, but 
while yet unétuous enough to catch and retain the gold, they 


fpread their gold leaves thereon, either whole, or cut in pieces. | 
To take up and apply the leaves, they make ule of a piste. of 
fine, foft, well carded cotton; or of a pallet for the purpofe ; | 
or barely the knife, wherewith the leaves were cut, according 
to the parts of the work they are to gild, or the breadth of the 
‘old to be applied. ie t 

i Bractition as the gold is laid, they prels it down fmooth 
with a bunch of cotton, or a hare’s foot, to make it ftick, 
and, asit were, incorporate with the ground ; and with the fame 
hare’s foot, or a camel’s hair pencil, they mend any cracks 
that may happen therein, after the fame manner as will be 
hereafter fhewn in water-GILDING. ; 
This fort of gilding is chiefly uled for domes, and the roofs of 
churches, courts, banquetting-houfes, Gc, and for figures of 
plaifter, lead, €&c. that are co ftand expofed to the weather. 

fize.—W ater gilding is not per- 
formed without more appatatus ; nor ts it uled fo frequently, 
nor on fuch large works, as the former: wooden works 
and thofe of ftucco, are almoft the only ones gilc in this way : 
which, befide, muft be fheltered from the weather. The fize 


made ufe of for gilding, is to be made of fhreds, Se. of parch- Method of Griv1ne metals, or of gilding by the fi 


ment, or gloves, boiled in water, to the confiftence of a gelly. 
If it be wood that is to be gil, they firlt give it a wath of this 
ize, boiling hot ; and when this is dry, another of whiting, 
mixed up with the fame fize. For this whiting, fome we 
plaifter of Paris, well beaten and fifted 3 others Spanifh white, 
or ceruffe, &c. It is laid on with a {tiff bruth, and oftener, 
or (eldomer repeated, according to the nature of the work: 
for pieces of fculpture, feven or eight lays fuffice ; for flat, or 
fmooth works, they ufe ten, or twelve. In the latter cafe they 
are applied by drawing the brufh or pencil over the work; in 
the former, by dabbing it fmartly on, that the fize may enter 
all the dents of the carving. 


rub it over with feveral pieces of coarfe linen, if it be a flat; 
otherwile, they beat or {witch it with feyeral flips of the fame 
linen tied to little fticks, to make it follow and enter all the 
cavities and ‘depreffures thereof. 

The white thus finifhed, they proceed to yellow ir; obferving 
that if it be a piece of fculpture in relievo, they always firft 
touch up, and repair the feveral parts which the white ground 
may have disfigured, with little iron inftruments, as gravers, 
chiffels, gouges, Se. , 

The yellow, which they ufe, is only common oker well ground 
and fifted, and thus mixed up with the fize ufed for the white, 
only weaker by one half. ‘This colour is laid on hot; and in 
works of fculpture it ferves to fupply the plece of gold, which 
frequently cannot be carried into all the cavities and dentings 
of foliages and other ornaments. , t 
Over this yellow is applied a lay, which is to ferve for the 
eround whereon the gold is to be immediately laid: it is wu 
be 2 oy 4 leat fate 

ally compofed of the Armenian bole, blood ftone, black lead, 
and a little far, to which fome add foap and olive oil; others, 
burnt bread, biftre, antimony, tin-g! afs, butter, and fugar- 
candy. Thefe ingredients being all ground together, with hot 
fize, they apply three lays of the compofition upon the yellow, 
each after the other is dried ; taking care not to put any in the 
{mull cavities of the work, to hide the yellow. The brufh 
ufed in this application, is to be foft; and when the matter is 
well dried, they.go over it with a ftronger brufh, to rub it 
down, and take off the litle prominent grains, and thus facili- 
rate the burnifhing of the gold. 

In order to proceed to gi/d, they muft have three forts of pen- 
cils; one to wet; another to touch up, and amend; and a 
third to flirten: there is alfo required a cufhion, to fpread the 
gold leaves on, when taken out of the book; a knife to cut 
tl 1 hare’s foot, or fquirrel’s tail, ficced with a handle, 
piéce of cotton, to take them up, direct, and apply 


They begin with the wetting pencils, by which they moiften] GILDING dy the fire wi 


ne lait laid on with water, that it may the better receive 
and retain the gold; the leaves are then laid on the cufhion ; 
nd taken up, if whole, with the {quirrel’s tail; if in pieces, 


with the other inftrament, or even the knife they are cur 
withal, and laid, and fpread gently on the parts of the work 
before moiftened. 


When the leaves happen to crack, or break in laying on, they 
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inake up 'the breaches with lirtle pieces of leaf taken up on the 
repairing pencil ; and with the fame pencil, or another fome- 
what bigger, they fmooth the whole; prefling the gold into 
the dents, where it could not fo well be carried with the {quir- 
rel’s cail. 

The work being thus far gi/t, when dry, remains either to be 
burnifhed, or matted. 

To burnith it, is to fmooth, and polifh it -with a burnifher, 
which is ulually a dog’s, or wolf’s tooth, or a blood-ftone, 
agat, or a pebble, or fomething elle very {mooth, fitted in a 
handle for the purpofe. 

To mat, is to give ita light lick in the places not burnifhec 
ha pencil dipt in fize, wherein a little vermillion fome- 
times has been mixed. This helps to preferve and prevent its 
flawing, when handled. 

The laft thing is to apply a vermeil; or lacker, in all the litcle 
lines; and cavities ; and to ftop and amend any little faults 
with fhell gold. 

The compofition here called vermeil, is made of gum gutta, 
vermillion, and a little of fome ruddy, brown colour, ground 
together, with Venice varnifh, and oil of turpentine. Some 
gilders, in lieu hereof, content them(elves with fine lacca, or 
dragons blood, with gum water. 

Sometimes, inftead of burnifhing the gold, they burnifh the 
ground or compofition laid on laft before it; and content 
themfelves afterwards to wafh the part over with fize. This 
method is chiefly practifed for the hands, face, and other nu- 
dities in relievo; which, by this means, do not appear fo very 
brilliant as the parts burnifhed; though much more fo than 
the parts perfectly flat, or matted. 

To gilda work, and yet preferve white grounds ; they ule to 
apply a layer of Spanifh white mixed with a weak fith glue, 
on all the parts of the ground whereon the yellow, or the 
layer next under the gold, might run. 
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—There are 
two ways of gilding by fire, viz. that with liquid gold, and that 
with leaf gold. 

The firft is performed with gold amalgamated with mercury; 
in the proportion of about an ounce of mercury to a drachm of 
gold. 

In order'to this operation, they heat a crucible red hot, then 
put the gold and mercury in it, and ftir them gently abour, 
tili the gold be found melted and incorporated into a mafs with 
the mercury. This done, they caft them into water, to wath 
and purify ; and thence into other waters, repeating the lotion, 
in order to take away the blacknefs. From the maf they fe- 
parate the mercury not united therewith, by fqueezing it be- 
tween the fingers through a piece of fhammy fkin, or a linen cloth. 
To prepare the metal to receive this amalgama, they fcrub 
it with a wire bruth, and wet ic with water or beer ; continu 
ing to rub, and wet it till all the foulnefS which might hinder 
the clofe union of the metals be removed: which done, to 
quicken the work further, they rub a mixture of quickfilver 
and aqua fortis over it. 

They proceed now to apply the gold, in order to which they 
ufe a little knife, or a brufh made of bras wire for the pur- 
pofe; with which they fpread or overlay the whole wor 
evenly as may be, being careful to mifs no part. Then giving 
the work a gentle heat before the fire, with a hair brufh they 
dab and fpread the amalgama further and eyener thereon. 
Thus far advanced, the metal is fet over the fire, upon a grate, 
or in a fort of cage, under which is a pan of coals, by which 
means the mercury is raifed in fumes, and leaves the gold 
alone adhering to the work: in proportion as the mercury eva- 
porating and flying off difcovers placcs where gold is wanting, 
they take care to fupply them, by adding new pieces of amal- 
gama with the knife or brufh. 

The work is then rubbed over, with the wire brufh dipt in 
beer, or vinegar, this leaves it in a condition to be healed, .or 
helled, 7. ¢. to have its colour and luftre heightened, which is 
the laft part of the procefs, and which the gilders keep to them- 
felves as a mighty fecret ; though we apprehend ic cannot differ 
much from what we have elfewhe n of the manner of 
giving gold {pecies their colour, under the article Cornine. 
The method gi by Parker, is to dip the work in a decoc- 
tion of a fulpi falr, and as much w 
holding it therein till it 
then dipping it in cold water. 
To have the gilding more rich and lafting, they fometimes 
quicken the work over again with quickfily 

and then gild it a fecond 
ceeding, if oc 
gold lies the 


as will cover ir, 
> colour tht pleafes : 


and aqua forti 
me, after the fame manner ; pro- 
afion be, even toa third or fourth time, till the 
KnefS of a nail on the metal. 

th gold leaves,—To prepare the metal for 
this gilding, it muft be firft well feratched, or r 
polifhed with a polifher; and thus fet to the fi 
to heat, till ic appear of a blue colour. This d 
lav of gold is clapped thereon, and lightly rubbed 
a polifher; and thus expofed to a gentle fire. 


sed; then 
to blue, i.e 


e, the fir 


down with 


They ulually only give it three fuch lay 


or four at moft 


each lay confifting of a fingle leaf for the common works, 


and 
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and of two for the extraordinary ones: 
it a-frefl to the fire. 
dition to: be burnifhed. 
GitpiInG of books, fee the article Book-Bixpinc. 
GILEAD— Balm of Girean, fee the article Barsam, 
GILGUL bammethin, a Hebrew phrafe, literally fignifying the 
rolling of the dead.—TYo conceive the ufe of this expreffion, it is 
to be obferved that the Jews have.a tradition, that at the com- 
ing of the Meffiah, no Ifraelite fhall rife any where but in the 
holy land. “What then fhall become of all the faithful interred 
in other parts? fhall they perifh, and remain in the flate of 
death ? 
No, fay the Jewith do&tors: but God will dig them fubterra- 
neous canals, or cayities, through which they fhall roll from 
their tombs to the holy land ; and when they are arrived there, 
God will blow on them, and raife them again. 
This imaginary paffage of the carcafles or afhes of the Jews, 
from their tombs, to the holy land, by rolling under ground, 
is what they call gilgul hamethin, the rolling of the dead. 


after each lay they fet 
After the aft day, the gold is in a con 


GILL, ground-ivy, a medicinal plant, which gives the denomi- 
nation to a fort of medicated ale, or drink, commonly called 
Gill, or Gill-ale, made by infufing the dried leaves of the plant 
therein. 
Gill is abfterfive and vulnerary, and preferibed in diforders of the 
lungs, and breaft ; and alfo efteemed in obftruétions of the vif- 
cera ; whence it paffes for hepatic, diuretic, fplenetic, and 
nephretic. It is {aid to do wonders intubercles and tartarous 
indurations of the lungs. Willis commends its powder in obfti- 
nate coughs ;.and Etmuller givés the hiftory of a {corbutic con- 
fumption cured by a ftrong decoétion of this herb, after a 
vomit, 


GILLA, in chemiftry and pharmacy, is an Arabic term for falt ; 
"peculiarly ufed among us for the emetic falt of vitriol, 

This falt is prepared from that mineral, by three, or four, -re- 
peated operations, viz. difldlution, in May dew ; filtration ; 
and cryftallization. In defect of May dew, rain water may 
ferve. 

Gilla is ufed in tertians, and all fevers arifing from a corruption 
of humours in the firft paflages. It deftroys worms, and pre- 
vents putrefaction, The dofe is from twenty grains to half a 
drachm, taken in broth, or in cordial waters, 


GILLS, Branchiz, in natural hiftory, thofe membranous, car- 
tilaginous parts in fithes, whereby they refpire. 
What we call Gills in fithes, ferve the purpofes of lungs: refpi- 
ration of air is as neceflary to fifhes, as to terreftrial animals: 
there. is always a deal of air inclofed among water ; and it is 
this air that fithes refpire. The whole mechanifin of their Gills 
is contrived with this view, viz. to feparate and imbibe this 
air from the water, and prefent it to the blood, after the fame 
manner as it is prefented to the lungs of other animals, 
M. du Verney has unraveled this infinitely complicated piece 
of mechanifm, in the Gills of a carp: the firft thing that of- 
fers, is a fabric, confifting of a great number of bony lamin, 
each fubdivided into an infinity of bony fibres, whofe office is 
to {uftain the innumerable ramifications of an artery difpatched 
thither from the heart. The ufe of thefe ramifications is to pre- 
fent the blood extremely fubdivided, and, as it were, each glo- 
bule of blood by itfelf, to the water, Between thefe lamin, 
and throughout the whole contexture of the Gills, are an in- 
finite number of very narrow paflages, deftined to receive and 
fubdivide the water which the fith takes in by the mouth, in- 
to little parcels, In this {tate the air, its. prifon doors being now 
in fome meafure opened, makes its efcape, and joins itfelf! to 
the blood of all the little arteries, 
The Gills have ily an alternate motion of dilatation and 
compreffion, which is effected by another very curious piece of 
mechanifm: when they dilate, the water is taken in, and when 
they contraét, it is expelled again. Hence it is probable, that 
it is in the very inftant of contraction, that the air expreffed 
from the water is forced to enter the pores of the little blood 
veflels; by reafon the force is then greater than at any other 
time ; and this action requires a confiderable force, . ‘The fame 
reafon holds with refpect to the iungs of men 5 accordingly M, 
du Verney maintains, that though the air enter: the Jungs in 
the time of infpiration, it is only received into the blood in that 
of expiration, when the fuperfluous air is carried off by the tra- 
chea ; fo that the real infpiration, 7, ¢, the entrance of the air 
into the blood, fhould be the eXpiration, 
‘The water is taken in by the mouth, and carried) off again, 
ftripped of its air, by the Gills; and the air Gained from it, is 
diftributed firft to the arteriole of the Gills, and thence by the 
Jaw of circulation to all the little veins inofculated therewith. 
See Supplement, article BRANCHIA. 

GILT varnifp, fee the articl 

GINGER, Grnarner, or! 
fiderable ufe both as a {pice, 


Vor. I. 


aromatic root, of con- 
2 Medicine, 


GING-SENG, or Gin-seM, or Gin 


GIN 


It is chiefly brought from Calicut, in the 
of late it has been cultivated with good 
iflands, 

The plant which affords it, fomev 
in refpeét of ftem and leaves. 
under ground, but fpreads itfelf near the 
unlike a man’s hand, but very knotty. 
When arrived at maturity, they dig it up, and dry it on hurdles, 
either in the fun, or an oven : the beft is that which is new, 
dry, well filled, hard to break, of a brownifh colour without, 
refinous within, and of a hot, pungent tafte. 

They ufe to candy the root, when green, with fugar, and ho- 
ney ; having firft fteeped it fome time in water, to take away 
part of its acrimony, and to difpofe it to let go the outer-ik 
They alfo make a marmelade of it, and dry cakes 
The northern people make great ufe of this conf 
holding it fovereign againft the feurvy. The Inc 
root, when green, by way of fallet, firft chopping it fmall, 
mixing it with other herbs, and feafoning it with oil and vines 


gar. 
g ¥ 5 
nal ufe, it ishot and penetrating ; it is alfo held 


: though 
¢ Caribbee 


rreed, both 
No great depth 


furface, in form nes 


goe 


As to its medi 2 
good to ftrengthen the ftomach, and promotes appetite, It pro- 
motes alfo digeftion, prevents putrefa&tion, 


Se, 


GINGERBREAD, a richer kind of bread, the flavour and 


tafte whereof are heightened and improved with fpices, and par- 
ticularly Ginger, whence the name, 

There.are various forms and preparations of Gingerbread : we 
fhall content ourfelves with the. followi 
well recommended. 

Into a pound of almonds, grate a penny white loaf, fift, and 
beat them together : to the mixture: add an ounce of Ginger, 
feraped fine, and liquorice and annifeed in powder, of ‘each 
a quarter of an ounce: pour in two or three fpoonfuls of rofe- 
water, and make the whole into a paite, with half a pound 
of fugar : mould and roll it, print it, and dry/it in aftove, 
Others make it of treacle, citron, lemon, and orange peel, 
with candied Ginger, coriander, and carroway feeds, mixed 
up with as much flour as will make it into a pafte. 


§ receipt, which is 


GINGIVA, in anatomy, the Grn; ahard fort of flefh, inveft« 


ing the alveoli, or fockets of the teeth. 
TheGingive are formed by the union of two membranes; one 


of which is a produétion of the periofteum, and the other of the 


internal membrane of the mouth, 


GINGLYMUS, TiyavuG-, in anatomy, one of the {pecies 


of articulation. 

The Ginghmus is that jointure of the bones, 
mutually receives the other S 
received. 

There are three fpecies of Ginghmus : the firft, when the fame 
bone, at the fame extremity, receives and is reciprocally re- 
ceived by another bone ; after the manner of a hinge: fuch is 
that of the cubitus and humerus, 

The fecond, when a bone receives another at one of its ex= 
tremes, and is received into another, at the other: 
tebr do. 

The third, is that where a bone is received into another, after 
the manner of a wheel, or axis of a wheel in a box ; fuch is that 
of the fecond vertebra of the neck in the fir, 


where each bone 
fo that each both receives, and ig 


as the ver- 


ZENG, in natural hi+ 
erful. plant, principally 


ftory, a very extraordinary and wond: 
found in Tartary. 

The Ging-/eng is one of the principal medicines of the Chinefe 
and Tartars: and their molt eminent phyficians have wrote 
many a yolume of its virtues. 

It is known. among them by divers other names, expreffing the 
only /pirit, or the pure Spirit of the earth; the plant that 
gives immortality, ce. Te makes, invefe&t, the . whole mate- 
ria medica, for the people of condition; but is too precious for 
the populace. 

All the writers of the Chinefe affairs make mention. of the G, 
Jeng : as 
luftrata ; 
Memoirs. 
And yet we know but very little of this plant, before Fy Jar- 
toux, a Jefuit, and miflionary in China 5, who being employed 
by order of the emperor, in making a map of Tz tary, in the 
year 1709, had an opportunity of feeing it. growing in a vil- 
lage about four leagues from the kingdom of Corea, inhabited 
by Tartars, called Galca-Zatze. 

That father took this Opportunity to make a draught of the 


‘ing- 
Martinius, in his Atlas; F. Kercher, in his China Ji- 
F. Tachard, in his Voyages; and BF. le Comte; in his 
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ches 


GLiN 


ches reprefent : and it is hence it takes the denomination, Ging- 
feng, which: fignifies a figure of a man. 

From the root rifes a ‘perfectly fmooth, ‘and tolerably round 
dtem: its colour is ufually a pretty deep red, except toward the 
foot, where, by ‘the’ neighbourhood of the earth, it is turned 
fomewhat whiter. “At the top of the ftem is a fort of joint or 
knot, formed by the fhooting out of four branches, which {pread 
as from a ‘centre: the under fide of each branch is green, mix- 
ed with white; and the upper part, much like the ftalk, of 
a deep-red! the*two colours gradually decreafe, and at length 
unite on the fides. 

Each branch has five leaves, well enough reprefented. in the fi- 
gure andr is-obfervable that the branches divide equally from 
each: other,» both in refpect of themfelves and of the horizon ; 
and with the leaves ‘make a circular figure, nearly parallel co the 
furface of the ground. 

The fibres. of the:leaves are very diftinguifhable, and on the up- 
per-fide are befet with {mall whitifh hairs: the membrane, or 
pellicle between the fibres, rifes a little in the middle, above 
the level of the fibres. 

The colour of the leaf is a dark green, above 5 and a fhining, 
whitith green underneath ; and all the leaves are finely jagged or 
indented on the edges. 

From the centre of the branches arifes a {econd ftalk, DE, very 
ftraight, {mooth, and whitifh, from bottom to top, bearing a 
bunch of round fruit, of a beautiful red colour. This bunch, 
inthe’ plant viewed by our miffionary, was compofed of twenty- 
four berries, two of which are here reprefented, 9, 9. 

The ted skin, that covers the berry, is very thin, and {mooth, 
and contains within it a white pulp: as thefe berries were double, 
each had two rough ftones, of the fize and figure of our lentils. 
The pedicles, whereon the berries were {upported, all arofe 
from’ the’fame centre; and {preading exadtly like the radii of a 
fphere; made the bunch of berries of a circular form, - The 
fruit is not good to eat; and the ftone includes.a kernel = i¢ has 
alfoa {mall beard at the top, diametrically oppofite to the. pe- 
dicle. 

The plant dies away every year; the number of its years may:be 
known by the number of ftalks it has fhot forth; of which there 
always remains fome mark, as is fhewn in the figure, by.the let- 
ters 6b, &c.. From whence it appears, that the root A was fe- 
ven years old. 

As to-the flower, F. Jartoux owns he had never feen) it; and 
therefore could not deferibe it; fome haye aflured him, tbat it 
is white, and very {mall, others, that there is no flower at all, 
and that no body had ever féen it. He rather inclines to.think 
it fo {mall as to have efcaped notice ; and, what confirms him 
in the opinion, is, that thofe who {eek the Ging-/ing, having 
nothing in view but its root, overlook and defpife the reft-of 
the plant, as ufelels. 

As they have fowed the feed in vain, without any plant ever 
arifing therefrom ; it is probable this might give occafion to 
the fable which is current among the Tattats: —They fay, thar 
a bird eats it, as foon as in the earth and not being able to di- 
geft it, it pucrifies in its: ftomach, and afterwards {prings' up in 
the, place. where it was caft by the bird with'ics dung.—The 
miffionary rather believes that the ftone’remiains a long time 
in, the. ground, before ic takes roor ; which opinion appears 
the more probable, as there are fome roots no longer or bigger 
than one’s little finger, which yet have fhor forth at leat ten 
ftalks. 

‘Though the plane here defcribed had but four branches ; yer 
there are fome which have but two; others three ; and others 
five, fix, or feven: but each branch has always five leaves, 
The height of the plant is proportionable to its bignefs, and the 
number of branches the root has: the larger and more uniform 
it is, and the fewer fmall. ftrings or fibres it’has,' the better it is 
accounted, 

Ic is hard to fay, why the Chinefe fhould call it Ging-feng, a word 
which fignifies igure, or reprefentation of aman * neither that fa: 
ther, nor any he enquired of, could ever find that it bore more 
refemblanceto the figure of aman, than'is ordinarily feen among 
other roots... The Tartars, with more ‘reafon, call ic Orhota, 
that is, the firft of plants. 

Thofe who gather the Ging feng, preferve only the roor ; and/all 
they can gerof it in ten or fifteen days time, they bury together 
in fome place under ground.» ‘Ther they take care to wafh it 
well, and {cour it with a bruth then dip it'in {calding water, 
and prepare it in the fumes of a fort of yellow millet, Which 
gives it part of its colour. 

The millet is put in a veffel, with’ little water, and boiled 
over a gentle fire; the roots are laid over the veffel upon fmall, 
tran{verle pieces of wood, being firft covered with a linén cloth 
or fome other veffel placed over them. - 
‘They may alfo be dried:in the fun, or by the fre; but then, 
though they retain their virtue well enough} they have not that 
yellow colour, which the Chinefe fo much admire. “When the 
roots are dried, they muft be kept clofe in fone very dry’ place’; 
otherwile they are in danger of corrupting, or being eaten’ by 
worms, 
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As to the place where this root grows, itis bety thirty 
ninth and forty-feyenth degree of north latitude, and between 
the tenth and twentieth degree of ealt longitude, reckoning from 
the meridian of Peking. Here is found a long tract of mountains, 
which the thick forefts char cover and encompaf them, render 
almoft impaffable. It is upon the, declivities of thefe Mountains, 
and in thefe thick forefts, upon the banks of torrents, or about 
the roots of trees, and amidft a thoufand other different forts of 
plants, that the Ging-/eng is found. It is not to be met with 
in plains, valleys, marfhes, the bottoms of rivulets, or in places 
too much expofed and open, 
If the foreft cakes fire, and be confumed, this plant does not ap~ 
pear till two or three years after: it alfo lies hid from the fun 
as much as poffible ; which fhews that heat is n enemy to ir. 
The places where the Ging-/eng grows, are on every fide fepa- 
rated from the province of Quang-tong, by a barrier of wooden 
ftakes which encompaffes this whole province, and about which 
guards continually patrol, to hinder the Chinefe from going our, 
and looking after this root, 
Yet, how vigilant foever they are, greedinefs after gain incites 
the Chinefe to lurk about privately in thefe deferts, fomecimes 
to the number of two or three thoufand; at the hazard of lof- 
ing their liberty, and all the fruit of their labour, if they are 
taken, cither as they go out of, or come into the province. 
The emperor having a mind that the Tartars fhould reap all the 
advantage that is to be made of this plant, rather than the Chi- 
nefe, gave orders, in 170y, to ten thoufand Tartars, to go and 
gather all that they could of the Ging-/eng, upon condition that 
each perfon fhould give him two ounces of the beft; and char 
the reft fhould be paid for, weight for weight, in pure filver. 
Tt was computed, that by this means the emperor would get 
this year about twenty thoufand Chinefe pounds of it, which 
would not -coft him above one fourth part of its value. 
We met, by chance, fays F. Jartoux, with fome of thofe Tar- 
tars, in the’ midft of thofe frightful deferts ; and thelr mandarins, 
who were not far out of the way, came one after another, and 
offered us oxen for our fubfiftence, according to the commands 
they had received from the emperor. 
This army of herbarifts obferved the following order : after 
they had divided a certain tract of land among their feveral 
companies, each company, to the number of an hundred per- 
fons, fread icfelf out in a right line, to a certain fixed place; 
every ten of them keeping at a diftance from the reft. 
Then they fearched carefully for the plant, going on. leifurely 
in the fame order ; and in this. manner, in a certain number 
of days, they run over the whole {pace of ground appointed 
them. 
When the time was expired, the: mandarins, who were encamp- 
ed with their tents in fuch places as were proper for the fubfilt- 
ance of their horles, fent to view each troop, to give them 
freth orders, and to inform themfelves if their number was 
complete. 
Tf any one of them was wanting, as it often happened, either by 
wandering out of the way, or being attacked by wild beafts, 
they always looked for him a day or two, and then returnedagain 
to their labour, as before, 
The Ging-feng, we have obferved, is an ingredient in moft of 
the medicines which the Chinefe phyficians prefcribe to. the 
better fore of patients : they affirm that itis a fovereign reme- 
medy for all weakneffes occafioned by exceffive fatigues, either 
of body or mind; that ir attenuates and carries off pituitous hu- 
mours; cures weaknefs of the lungs, and the pleurify ; ftops 
vomitings ; ftrengthens the ftomach ; and helps the. appetite ; 
difperfes fumes or vapours ; fortifies the breaft; is a remedy 
for fhort and weak breathing ; ftrengthens the vital fpirits, and 
is'good againft dizzinels of the head, and dironefS of fight; and 
thacit prolongs life to extreme old age. No body can imagine, 
that the Chinefe and Tartars would fet io high a value upon 
this root, if it did not conftantly produce a good effect: thofe 
that are in health, often make ufe of it to render themfelyes 
More vigorous and ftrong: and I am perfuaded, adds the fa- 
ther juft mentioned, it would prove an excellent. medicine iz 
the hands of any European who underftands pharmacy, if he 
had but a fufficient quantity of it, to make {uch trials as are ne- 
ceffary to examine the nature of it chemically, and to apply it 
in a proper quantity, according to the nature of the difeale for 
which it may be beneficial. 
Teis cercain that it fubrilizes, increafes the motion of, and warms 
the blood; that ithelps digeftion, and inyizorares in a.very fen- 
fible manner. 
After I had defigned the root. (he goes on) F obferyed rhe fare 
of my pulfe, and then took half of a root, raw as it was, and 
unprepared ; in an hour after, [ found my pulfe, much fuller 
and quicker: I had an appetite, and perceived my(elf much 
more vigorous, and could bear labour better aud eafier t 
before. Four days after, finding myfelf fo fatigued and w 
ry, thacI could fcarce fiton horteback, a mandarin, who was 
in company with us, perceiying ir, gave me one of thefe 
roots: I took half of it immediately, and an hour. after I 
I have often 
made 


was not in’ the leaft fenble of any wearinefs, 
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made ufe of it fince, and always with the fame fuctels, Thave 
obferved alfo, that the green leaves, and efpecially the fbrous 
part of them, chewed, would produce nearly ‘the fame effect, 
The 'Tartars often brings people the leaves of gin-feng, inftead of 
tea ; and I always find myfelf fo well afterwards, that I fhould 
readily prefer them before the beft tea. Their decoction is of a 
grateful colour; and when one has taken it’ twice, or thrice, 
its tafte and fmell become very agreeable. 
As for the root, it is neceflary to boil it a little more than tea, 
to allow time for extratting its virtue ; ds is practifed by the 
Chinefe, when they give it to fick perfons ; on which occafion 
they feldom ufe more than the fifth part of an ounce of the 
dried root. ip ita 
To prepare the root for exhibition, they cut itinto thin flices, and 
put it into an earthern pot well glazed, with about half a pint 
of water ; the pot is to be well covered, and {et to boil over a 
gentle fire ; and when the water is confumed to the quantity 
ofa cup full, a little fugar to be mixed ‘with it, and to be 
drank : immediately after this as much more water to be put 
on the remainder, and to be boiled as before, to extract all the 
juice, and what remains of the fpirituous part of the root. 
Thefé two dofes to be taken, the one in the morning, and the 
otherin the evening. See Supplement, article GIN-s ENG. | 
GIRDERS, in architeéture, the largeft pieces of timber in a 
floor.—Their ends are ufually faftened into the fummers, or 
breft-fummers, and the joifts are framed in at one end to the 
girders. F f f 
By the ftatute for rebuilding London, no girder is to lie lef 
than ten inches into the wall; and their ends are to be always 
Taid in loam, &c. 


From | to muft be in 
6 aes toe 
3 : Breadth, Inches, | Depth, Inches. 
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GIRDING beams, in building. 
Girper. 

GIRDLE, Cingulus, or Zona, a belt, 
other matter, tied about the Teins ; 
firm, and tight. 

It was antiently the cuftom for bankrupts, and other infolvent 
debtors,’ to put off, and furrender their girdle, in open court. 
—The teafon hereof, was, that our anceftors ufed to carry all 
their neceflary utenfils, ‘as purfe, keys, &&c. tied to the girdle ; 
whence the girdle became a fymbol of the eftate. Hiftory re- 
lates, thatthe widow of Philip 1. duke of Burgundy, renounced 
her rightof fucceffion, by putting off her girdle upon the duke’s 
tomb. 

The Romans always wore a girdle, to tuck up’the tunica when 
they'had oceafion to do any thing. "This cuftom was fo general, 
that fuch ‘as werit without girdles, and let their gowns hang 
loofe, were reputed idle, diflolute perfons, 

Maidens, or Virgins GirpLe—It was the cuftom among the 
Greeks and Romans, for the hufband to untie his bride’s girdle, 
Homer, lib. xi. of his Ody/ée, calls this girdle waeSeviny Corny, 
maid's girdle, Feftus relates, that it was made of theeps wool; 
and that the hufband untied it in bed. He adds, that it was 
tied in the Herculean knot ; and that the hufband untied it, as 
a happy prefage of his having as many children as Hercules, who 
at his death left feventy behind him. 

‘The poets attribute to Venus a particular kind of girdle, called 
éefius s to which they annex a faculty of infpiring the pafiion 
of love. - : 

Quickfiver GirpiE, in medicine, is a fort of girdle fmeered 
over with mercury, or having mercury incloted within it, 

Tt is made of leather, linen, cloth, cotton, ftuff, or the like, 
and the mercury is prepared or killed various ways 3 as with fafl- 
ing {pittle, fat, or the like. - 

It is applied as a topical medicine about the watte, fometimes 
with good effect, but frequently it proves dangerous, principally 
in weak conftitutions, and thofe fubje@ to convulfions —Its in- 
tention is, the cure of the itch, driving away vermin, Killing 
lice, &ec. ; 

Queen's Girvix, is an antient duty, or tax, 

three years, at the rate of three deniers up 
and fix for each queue. It was intended for the maintainance 
of the queen’s houfhold : afterwards they augmented and ex- 
tended it to other commodities, as coals, &c, 
Vigenere fuppofes it to have been originally thus called, by rea- 
fon the girdle antiently ferved for a purfe ; but he adds, that a 
like tax had been raifed in Perfia, and under the fame name, 
above two thoufand years ago; as appears from Plato, in his 
Alcibiades, Cicero, Atheneus, &c, 


> the fame as girders, See 


or band of leather, or 
to keep that part more 


raifed at Paris every 
on each muid of wine, 
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Chriftians of the Girvxe. Motayackkel, tenth caliph. of thé f24 
mily of the Abaffides, enjoined the Chriftians, and Jews, int 
the year of the Hegira, 235,, of Jefus Chrift 856; towear a 
large leathern girdle, as a badge of their profeffion ;. which they 
bear to this day throughout the eaft ;. from which time the Chri- 
ftians of Afia, and particularly thofe of Syria and Mefopotamia, 
who are almoft all Neftotians, or Jacobites, have been called 
Chriftians of the girdle. 

Order of the Girpte, 
Corbetrer, 

Girpte, in archite@ture ; fee Crn 

GIRLE, among hunters; is a roe-buck of 

GIRON®, or Gurron, in heraldry, 
gure, having a long fharp point, 
nating in the centre of the efcutcheon. 

* The word is French; and literally fignifies the premium, 
by reafon, in fitting, the knees bein: 
der, -the two thighs, to 
from one knee to 
hereto. 

When a coat has, fix, eight, or ten 
or centering in the middle of the Coat, 
or &ironny, 

GIRONNE, Gironny, 
is divided into feveral giro} 
metal. See Tab. Hera 
fix-argent and fable. 

hen there: are eight pieces or 

be gironné; ‘wheh there are mo 
be  exprefled Gironné of four, 
Some, inftead of girouné, fay, parti, couppé, tranché, and taillé, 
by reafon” thé! girons ‘are formed by fuch divifions. of |the field. 
—Four girons form a falteer, and eight, a crofs,. See. Saz- 
TEER, Gc, 

GIVEN, Datum, a term yer 
fignifying’a thing 


the order of Cotdelierss fee Corp; and 


CTURE, 

two years: 

denotes a triangular fi- 
not unlike a wedge, termi- 


or laps 
ig {uppofed fomewhat afun- 
gether with a lihe imagined to pafs 
the other; form a figure fomewhat fimilat 


of thefe girons, meeting 
it is faid to be girsnné, 


in heraldry, is when a shield or coat 
ns, which are alternately colour and 
id. fig. 63, which is blazoned gironné of 


girons, it is abfolutely faid to 
rey or fewer, the number is to 
of fourteen, €c. 


y frequently ufed. in mathematics, 

which is fuppofed to be known, 
‘Thus, ita magnitude be known, or we can find anoth 
toit, we fay, it is a given magnitude, 
given in magnitude. 
If the ‘pofition of an 
given in pofition. 
Thus, if a circle be adtually defcribed on a plains its centre is 
given in’ pofition 5 its circumference &ven in magnitude ; and 
the circle is'given both in polition, and magnitude. 
A circle may be given in magnitude only, as when only its dia- 
Meter is given, and the circle not actually defcribed. 
If the kind, ‘or fpecies of any bgure be given, they fay, given 
in fpecie.—[f the ratio between any two quantities is known, 
they are faid to’ be given in proportion. 

GLACIALIS», 4eyy fomething relating to ice ; and Pparticu- 
larly, a place that abounds in ice, 

* The word'ig formed of the Latin glacies, 
‘Thus, we fay, the mare glaciale, 
or frozen fea.; called alfo the Chr 

GLACIS, in building, 
The defcent, or inclina 
of the talut.—In gardeni 
lut, and ends in glacis, 
The glacis of the cornich is an eafys 
cymatium of a cornich, to promote t 
of the rain-water, 

Gracis, in fortification 


er equal 
or that fuch a. thing is 


Y thing be fuppofzd as ‘known, we fay, 


ice. 

or congelatum, that is, the icy, 
onian, or Sarmatian fea. 

an eafy, infenfible flope, or declivity. 
tion of the glacis is lef fteep than that 
ing, a defcent fometimes begins in ta- 


imperceptible lope in the 
the defcent and draining off 


» is particularly ufed for that of the coun- 
terfcarp : being a floping bank which reaches from the patapet 
of the counterfcarp, or Covert-way, to the level fide of the 
field.—See Tab. Fortif. fig. 244 liteacaa ande, 

The glacis, otherwife called efplanade, is about {x foot high, 
and lofes itfelf by an infenfible diminution in the fpace of ten 
fathoms, 

GLADE, in agriculture, gardening, &r. a vifta, 
light paflage, made through a-thick wood 
by lopping off the, branches of trees along 

GLADIATORS, in antiquity, 
fight, ordinarily in the Arena, 
ple. See Compar, 

The gladiators were ufually flaves, 
though, fometimes, freemen made 
prize-fighters, fora livelihood.—A. 
Arena three years, he was difmiffed, 
The Romans borrowed this cruel div 
fome fuppofe that there was policy 
of gladiators tending to accuft 
and death. 

The origin of fuch comb: 
earlieft times we have 


Or open and 
> grove; or the like 5 
the way. 

perfons who Were retained to 
for the entertainment of the peo- 


and fought out of neceffity ; 
profeffion thereof, like our 
fter'a flave had ferved onthe 
See SLave. 

erfion from the Afiatics : 
herein; the frequent combats 
‘om the people to defpife dangers, 


ats feems to be as’ follows: from the 
any acquaintance withal in profane'hi- 
ftory, it had been the cuftom: to facrifice captives, ‘or prifoners 
of war, to the manes of the great men who had died ‘in the tn- 
gagement : thus Achilles, inthe Liad, Vib. xxiii, facrifices twelve 
young Trojans, to the manes of Patroclus ; “and in Virgil, lib, 
xi. ver. 81. AEneas fends captives to Evander, to be facrificed 
at the funeral of his fon Pallas, 


Ih 


weet 


“bringing two kinds of weapons 
sing Wear 


Tn courfe of time they came alfo to facrifice flaves at the f me=| 
rals of all perfons of condition: this was even efteemed a necel- 
fary part of the ceremony ;, but would have’ appeared 
barbarous to maflacred them » they were ap- 
pointed to fight with each other, and do their beft to fave 
their own lives, by killing their adverfary. Tl cemed fome- 
what lefs inhuman, by reafon there was a poflibility of = 


ike be: 


ath; and it only lay on themfelves, if they did not do it. 
s occafioned the profeffion of gladiator to become an art: 
nce arofe mafters of arms; and men learned. to fight, and ex- 


ercife therein. 

Thefe matters, whom the Latins called lanifie, bought them 
flaves to train up to this cruel trade; whom they atterwards 
fold to fuch as had occafion to prefent the people with fo horrible 
a thew. 


Junius Brutus, who expelled the kings, is faid to have been the 
fir who honoured the funeral of his father with thefe inhuman 
diyerfions.—They were at firft performed near the fepulchre 
of the deceafed, or about the funera pile; but were after- 
wards removed to the circus and amphitheatres, and became 
ordinary amufements. 
The emperor Claudius reftrained them to certain occafions 3 
but he. foon afterwards annulled what he deereed, and private 
perfons began to exhibit them at pleafure, as ufual ; and 
fome carried the brutal fatisfactiom fo far as to have them at 
their ordinary feafts. 
And not flaves only, but other perfons would hire themfelves 
to this infamous office. 
The mafter of the gladiators made them all firft fwear, that 
they would fight to death ; and if they failed therein, they 
were put to death, cither by fire, or fwords, clubs, whips, or the 
like. 

It was acrime for the wretches to complain when they were 
wounded; or to afk for death; or feek to avoid it, when 
overcome: but it was ufual for the emperor, or the people to 
grant them life, when they gave no fiens of fear, but waited 
the fatal ftroke with courage and intrepidity. Auguftus even 
decreed that it fhould always be granted them. 

From flaves, and freed men, the wanton fport at length fpread 
to people of rank and condition ; and Nero is related to have 
brought upwards of four hundred fenators, and fix hundred 
Roman knights upon the arena; though Lipfius takes both 
thofe numbers to be falfified, and not without reafon reduces 
them to forty fenators, and fixty knights ; yet Domitian, that 
other monfter of cruelty, refined upon Nero, exhibiting com- 
bats of women in the night time. 
Conftantine the Great is faid to have firft prohibited the com- 
bats of gladiators, in the eaft; at leaft, he forbad thofe who 
ere condemned to death for their crimes, to be employed here- 
in: there being an order ftill extant to the Prefectus I torii, 
rather to fend them to work in the mines, in lieu thereof: it is 
dated at Berytus in Phanicia, the firlt of O€tober 325. 
The emperor Honorius firlt forbad them at Rome, on oc- 
cafion of the death of St. Telemachus, who, coming out of 
the eaft into Rome, at the time of one of thefe fpeCtacles, went 
down into the arena, and ufed all his endeavours to prevent the 
gladiators from continuing the {port : upon which the fpectators 
of that age, fired with anger, ftoned him to death, ‘The- 
odoret, Fi/?. Ecclef, lib. v.c. 26: 
Tt muft be obferved, however, that the practice was not entirely 
abolifhed in the weft before Theodoric, king of the Oftrogoths. 
Honorius, on the occafion firft mentioned, had prohibited them ; 
but the prohibition does not feem to have been executed. The- 
odoric, in the year 500. abolifh’d them finally, 

Sometime before the day of battle, the perfon who pre- 
fented the people with the fhews, gave them notice there- 
of, by programma’s, or bills, containing the names of the 
gladiators, and the marks whereby they were to, be diftin- 
guifhed ; for each had his feveral badge, which was moft 
commonly a peacock’s feather, as appears from the Scho- 
liaft of Juvenal, on the 158th verfe of the third fatyr; and 
Turnebus, 4duer/. 1. ii. c, 8. 

They alfo gave notice what time the fhews would, laft, and 
how many couples of gladiators there were: And it even ap- 
pears from the 52d verfe of the feventh fatyr of the fecond 
book of Horace, that they fometimes made reprefentations 
of thefe things in painting ; as is practifed among us, by thofé 
who have any thing to fhew at fairs 
The day being come, they 


an the entertainment by 
| ft were ftaves, or 


wooden files, called 7 
weapons, as fwords, p 


The Ned: arr ori r citoria; the fecond 
decretor nce of the practor ; 
or of hi d. 

They began to fence, orfkirmifa with the. firft, which was 


to be the prelude to the battle: And from thefe, when well 
warmed, they advanced tothe fecond, with which they 
fought naked. 
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preludere; and the fecond, dimicare ad certum, ot verfis 
armis pugnare: And fome authors think with much_proba- 
bility, that it is to thefe two kinds of combat that St. 
Paul alludes in the paflage 1 Cor. ix. 26, 27. © I fight, not 
© as one that beateth the air; but I keep under my body, 
© and bring it into fubjection.” 

If the vanquifhed furrendered his arms, it was not in the 
victor’s power, to grant him life: Ir was the people, du 
the time of the republic; and the prince, or people, duri 
the time of the empire, that were alone impowered to grant 
the boon. 

‘The rew: 


d of the conqueror was a branch of palm tree, and 
fum of money: Sometimes they gave him his congé, or dit- 
miffed him, by putting one of the wooden files, or rudes in his 
hand; and fometimes they even gave him his freedom. 
The fign, or indication whereby the fpectators fhew’d that 
they granted the favour, was, to fall the thumb; or 
it between the other fingers: And when they would have 
the combat finifhed, and the vanquifhed flain, they raifed 
the thumb, and dire&ted it towards the combatants : Which 
we learn from Juvenal, fat. iii. v. 36. 
The gladiators challenged, or defied each other, by 
ing the little finger; and by extending, this or ( 
during the combat they own’d themfelves vanquifh’d, 
begged mercy from the people: Vi fam digiti 
am a populo pertulabant, fays the ol holiaft on 
Vid. Plin. L xxviii. c. 2. Prudentius, ii 
1098. Horace, |. iv. 18. v. 66. i] 
Turneb. Adver/. 1. xi. c. 6. Lipf, Saturn. |. ii, c. 22. 4 
There were divers ators, diftinguith’d by their 
as, 


dy given an account 


Bian SF 
nds of glad: 


weapons, manner, and time of fighting, © 


The andabate ; of whom we have 
under the article ANDABAT #. 
The catervarii, who. always fought in troops, or companies = 
number againft number, or, according to others, who fought 
promifcuoufly without any Certain order. Lipf- lib. ii. c, 16, 
The confummati,.. whom authors. mention.-as a. fpecies of 
gladiators, the fame with the rudiarii and veterani; founding, 
the opinion on a “paflage in-Pliny, 1. viii. c. 7. But Lipfius 
fhews, that they have miftaken Pliny; Saturn. lib. ii, c. 16. 
and Turneb, Adverf. 1. xxx, c. 36. 
sii 3 which are a little precarious, being chiefly” 
founded on a paflage in. Lampridius, in the life of the ems 
peror Commodus: Inter hae habitu vidlimarii, vidtimas ini- 
molavit, in arena rudibus, inter cubicularios gladiatores pug- 
navit lucentibus aliquando mucronibus. 
Turnebus reads rudiarios, in lieu of cubicularios, and under- 
ftands it of thofe who had been difmifs’d, and could no longer 
be obliged to fight, except with files. 
Salmafius reads. gladiator, and refs it to the emperor, who 
fought not only on the arena, and with files, or blunted 
inftruments; but at home, with his fervants, and valets de 
chambre, and with fharps. 
Lipfius will have ‘nothing altered in the text: .The gladia- 
tores cubicularii, he obferves, were thofe who fought )at 
private houfes, during feafts, &c. Accordingly, Dion fays 
exprefly, that Commodus. fometimes fought at home, and 
even killed fome perfons in fuch rencounters ; but that in pub- 
lick he only fought with blunted weapons. 
The dimache, who fought armed with two poniards, or {words 
or with {word and dagger. Lipf. Saturn. |. ii. c. 13. 
The efedarii, who fought in carrs; called alfo, in an) in- 
{cription lately difcovered at Lyons, affeda Saturn. ferm- 
Ly at iGuide y 
The fifcales, or cefariani, who belonged to the’ emperor’ 
company, and who being more robuft and dexterous thar 
the reft, were frequently called for ; and therefore named 
fo. poffulatitit.’ Saturn, |. ii. c. 16. 
The other kinds were, the hoplomachi, meridiani, mirmillones, 
ordinarti provocatores, retiarii, rudiarit, fecutores, /peciatoxes, 
and *zhraces ; Which fee defcribed ur 
Meripiany, Reriaris, SECUTOR, 
Some authors, and particularly Vigenere on Livy, 
the cb/equentes, mentioned by Spartian in his life of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, among the number of gladiators.  Lipfius 
laughs at him, Saturn. 1. ii. c. and with fome reafon : 
The obfequentes properly were the troops which 
peror raifed among the gladiators, or whom of gladi 
made foldiers. 
Guapiators war, bellum Guapiarorium,. or Spar 
cium, called alfo the fervile war, was a war which the 
Romans fuftained about the year of their city-680. —-Spar- 
tacus, Crinus, and Oenomaus, having efcaped with other 
gladigtars, to the number of 74, out of the place where 
they had been kept, at Capua, gathered together a body of 
flaves, put themfelves at the 
mafters of all Campania, 
th 
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This ‘war proved very formidable to the Romans. Craflus 
was not able to finifh it:. The great Pompey was forced to be 
fent as general, 

GLADIUS®*, fword. FusGuavi, or, right of the fword, 
is ufed in our antient Latin authors, and in the Norman 
laws, for fupreme jurifdiction. 

* Camden. in Britannia, writes comitatus Flint pertinet ad gladium 
Cefiria. And Selden, Tit. of Honour, p. 640. curiam fuam libe- 
ram deomnibus placitis, &c, exceptis ad gladium ejus pertinentibus. 

And it is probably from hence, that at the creation of an earl, he 
is gladio fuccinétus, to fignify that he had a jurifdiction over 
the county. 

GLAND, Granputa, in anatomy, a foft, fporgy, lax kind 
of body ; ferving to feparate fome particular humour from the 
mats of blood. See BLoop, and Humour, 

The antients took the glands to be nothing more than a 
kind of pillows, or cufhions, for the neighbouring parts to 
reft on—Some of them, at length, began to fancy them 
{ponges; deflin’d to receive and imbibe the fuperfluous moi- 
{ture of the other parts. 

Later phyficians thought proper to affign them nobler, and more 
important ufes— They confidered them as cifterns, which 
contained proper ferments, whereby the blood, upon its 
mixing therewith, was put into a fermentation, in the pro- 
grefs whereof it worked, or threw off certain of its parts, and 
fent them away by excretory ducts. 

‘The moderns who allowed the glands to be the organs whereby 
the vital fluids are feparated for the ufes of the body, confidered 
them as filters, the pores whereof being all of different fi- 
gures, would only admit of fimilarly figured particles, to pafs 
through them. 

But the lateft authors rather conceive the. glands, as fieves, 
whofe perforations being of different fizes, though of the 
fame figure, only feparate fuch particles whofe diameters are 
lefs than their own. 

The glands, to the eye, appear a fort of whitifh, membra- 
nous mafles, compofed of an outer cover, or integument, 
within which a vafcular plexus is contained.— They are de- 
nominated from their refemblance in form, to acorns, which 
the Latins call glandes. 

By difleétion, and the microfcope, they are found to be re- 
al plexus’s or pelotoons of veffels, varioufly wound, and im- 
plicated among themfelves. But the modern anatomitts, 
Malpighi, Bellini, Wharton, Nuck, Peyer, &c. have gone 
further, and difcovered them to be more than continued con- 
volutions of the capillary arteries. 

Their formation appears to be thus—An artery arriving at 
a certain part, is divided into an infinite number of exceed- 
ingly fine branches, or ramifications : Thefe capillary branch- 
es are laid in various bends and circumvolutions ; and from 
the returns thereof, arife new branches, or velicles for veins ; 
which, a little further, unite, or terminate in fome larger 
branch, 

All thefe ramifications, both veins and arteries, are rolled up in 
a bundle; making numerous gyres, and circumvolutions : And 
from the various bends and angles formed by both kinds, arife 
numerous other minute veflels, which make the principal and 
moft effential part of the gland. 

‘The blood brought from the heart-ward, by the artery, 
glandular plexus, purfues all the turns and meanders in the arte- 
ria} part thereof, till arriving at the venal part, it is by it brought 
back again to the heart. In the mean time, during its pro- 
grefS through the arterial and venal folds, fome part of it is 


into the 


abforbed, or drained off, at the orifices of the tubules arif- 
ing from the flexures thereof, 
What is thus received into thefe, which we may call the 


Secretory duéts, is commonly taken up by other tubules, {pring- 
ing out of them: Thefe, joining together, form a fingle canal, 
which is called the excretory dud? ; which, pafling out of the bo- 
dy of the gland, carries off the fecreted matter into fome proper 
receptacle deftined to retain, or receive it. 

Though, fometimes, the fecretory veffels themfelves termi- 
nate in a bafon, or refervoir; and depofite their contents 
therein.—Such is the general ftru€ture, and office of the 
glands; which we fhall further illuftrate under the article 
SECRETION, 

A gland, then, is a compofition of divers kinds of veflels ; viz. 
an artery, and a vein; fecretory, and excretory duéts. To 
which may be added a nerve, which is found in every gland, 
diffufed through the whole fubftance thereof, to furnifh fpi- 
rits for promoting the fecretion; and a membrane which fup- 
ports the convolutions of the vein and artery, accompanying 
them through all their minuteft divifions ; to which add lym- 
which have been difcoyered in feveral glands. “ 
The fecretory tubes, however, are what we principally 
confider as the organ of the gland. Thefe alone do fome- 
es form the greateft part of what is called a gland, or 
glanduleus body. 

M. Winllow has difcovered a kind of tomentum, or down 
n their cavity ; which he fuppofes to do the office of a 
| ; T 
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filter, and to be that whereby fuch a certain hurnos pai 

from the common mafs of blood.—His fyftem will be explain- 
ed when we come to treat of SECRETION. A 
The down-veflel being the grand organ of fecretion, 
ture and application is diverfified according to the 
pofes nature has in view. Sometimes the 


its ftruc~ 
different puré 


juor filtrated 


through it, trickles out, drop by drop, upon a membrane; 
to which one extremity of the veffel is faftened; as where 


¢ and lubricating 


the filtration is only intended for moiftening 
down-veflel is 


the part, with that liquor: In which cafe the 
both fecretory, and excretory ; which is the moft fimple ca 
Such are thofe innumerable glands fpread through the greatet 
part of the vifcera, 

Sometimes a great number of thefe down-veflels are fpread 
over the inner furface of a little membranous cell, into 
which they all pour their liquor, which is difcharged hence 
at a little aperture in the cell :—Such are the folitary glands 
of the inteftines, which appear like fo many little feparate 
grains, 

Sometimes a veffel is bent, and has only down in the firft part 
thereof, which alone is fecretory, and the reft excretory, pour- 
ing the liquor into fome other common cavity—Such are the 
glands that compofe a calf’s kidney. . 
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The fecretory veflels are fometimes of a very great length, 
notwithftanding that they take up but little room, being 
wound over themfelves again and again ; fometimes in a fingle 
pelotoon, or knot, and fometimes in feveral, inclofed in a com+ 
mon membrane—Whence the diftinction of glands into con- 
globate, and conglomerate. 

The glands are of feveral kinds, in refpect of their form, 
ftru€ture, office, and ufe: Authors ufually divide them into 
conglobate, and conglomerate. 

Conglobate, or fimple Guanvs, are thofe confifting of one 
continuous mafs, with an uniform furface---Such are thé 
fubcutaneous glands, 

A conglobate gland, is, more ftriétly, a little, fmooth body, 
wrapped up in a fine, double fkin, by which it is feparated 
from all the other parts; only admitting an artery and nerye to 
pafs in, and a vein and excretory duct to go out. 

Thefe glands either difcharge their fecreted humor into the 
chyle, or venous blood; or elfe it tranfpires through the 
pores of the fkin, or the coats of the loofer membraries found in 
moft parts of the body, 

Of the conglobate kind are the glands in the cortical part of 
the brain, in which the animal fpirits are fuppofed to be fe~ 
creted. Such alfo are the labial glands, and the teftes. 

Conglomerate, or compound GLAND, is an irregular affem- 
blage of feveral fimple glands, tied together, and wrapped 
up under one common membrane.---Such are the maxillary 
glands, &c. 

The humors fecreted in thefe glands, are fometimes dif- 
charged at a common excretory duct, formed of an union 
of the excretory duéts ofall the particular ones : this is the cafe 
in the pancreas and carotides. 

Sometimes, the duéts uniting form feveral tubes, only com- 
municating with each other by crofs canals; as in thofe of 
the breafts. 

Some, again, have feveral excretory tubes, without any 
communication together ; as the glandule lacrymales, and 
proftate. 

Others, have their feveral excretory duéts inferted into a com- 
mon canal, which opens at laft into fome of the greater cavities ; 
as the falival glands, inteftinal glands, &c. 

Laftly, in others, each gland has its own excretory dué&, through 
which it tranfmits its liquor to a common bafon; fuch are 
thofe of the kidneys, 

The glands are again divided into vafeular, and veficular. 

Vofeular Guanps are only clufters of little veflels, which uniting 
together, form the canal or excretory duct through which their 
fecreted juice is difcharged, 

Veficular GLANDS are aflemblages of veficule communicatin 
with each other, and all terminating in two or three larger 
veflels ; by a prolongation whereof the excretory duct is 
formed, 

The glands, again, are divided into the adventitious ; and the 
perpetual or natural. 

Adventitious GLANDS, are thofe kernels arifing occafionally 
under the arm-pits, on the neck, &c,—Such are the frum, 
and the tumors found on the larynx, and middle of the 
trachea, 

Perpetual, or natural GL Anns are of two kinds, conglobate, and 
conglomerate, as above defcribed. 

BuccalGuanps. See the article Buccar 

Lachrymal GLANps. See the article LacuryMAL. 

Lumbal Guanns, Glandule lumbares, are three glands thus called 
by Bartholine, as lying on the loins. 

The two largeft lie upon one another, betwixt the defcend- 
ing cava and aorta, in the angle made by the emulgents 
with the cava: The third and fmalleft ftands over the former 
under the appendices of the diaphragm, T hey communi- 
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cate, and are conneéted together by finall lacteal veflels. FE | 
tholine concluded them to ferve as a common receptacle of the 
chyle ; but Dr. Wharton’s opinion is m aa hye that | 
ey fu t ce of thofe larger glands found in the mefen- | 
they fupply the place of thofe larger glands found in the e | 
| 


probal 


teries of brutes. ; a ences 
Miliary Guanps, Glandule miliares. See mL1ARY glands. 
Muc us GLANDS, are a kind of glands firft defcribed by Dr. 
uch us GLAt slay 
Havers. See Mucrzacinous glands. A “sii 
Mucous Guanns, Glandule mucofe. See Mucous glane s. 
Myrtiform GLANDS, are contractions of the hymen, broke 
‘the firft at of venery. See MyRTIFORMES gic 
alfo HyMEN. 
Nuckian Guawns. See the article NucKIAN &. ’ 4 
Odsriferous Guianps, Glandule odor ifera, are certain {ma 
glands difcovered by Dr. Tyfon, in that part of the penis, where 
= d 4 
the prepuce is contiguous to the balanus, Lua s J 
He gave them this name from the brifk fcent which their | 
Be Hi ff fe s as e he re= 
feparated liquor emits. In fuch perfons as have the pre-| 
puce longer than ordinary, thefe are not only more in num- 
bd a e po 
3 areer, and feparate a greater quantity of Juic 
ber, but larger, F g 
which, lodging there, often grows rancid, and corrupts the 
glands. Thefe glands are very confpicuous in moft quadrupeds, 


rdule 5 


efpecially indogs, and boars. 
Pineal Guawp, Glandula pinealis. 

ConariuM. 
Pituitary Guann, Glandula pituitaria. See PrrurTary gla 1, 
val Guanps, Glandule renales, called alfo capfule atra- 
bilares, are two glands firft difcovered by Euftachius, be- 
tween the aorta, and the kidneys, a little above the emul- 
gent veflels; though their fituation and figure is varied = In 
fome they are round; in others fquare, triangular, &c. The 
ight is ulually bigger than the left, and each about the fize of a 


See Pingar gh 


nd, and 


r 
nux vomica: They are enclofed in fat. : 

Their ufe is not certainly known: It is fuppofed to’ be to 
feparate a liquor from the arterial blood, before it goes to the 
kidneys. 


See the article GLANDULA. 
See the article SUBLINGUAL. 
See the article THyROIDE A. 


Sebaceous GLANDS. 
gual GLANDS. 
byrotd GLANDS. aie 
GLANDERS, a filthy difeafe in a horfe, cenfifting ina 
running, corrupt, flimy matter from the nole, ofa different 
colour, according to the degree of the malignity, or as the 


infection has been of a fhorter or longer continuance ; being’ 


white, yellow, green, or black. ets 
Authors afcribe it to various caufes: fome to infection; 
fome, to a diforder of the lungs ; others, to the fpleen ; 
fome, to the liver; and others, to the brain, — After it has 
been of fo long ftanding, that the matter is become of ay 
blackifh colour, which is ufually in its laft flage, they fup-j 
pofe it to come from the fpine ; and hence they call it the 
mourning of the chine. , ee 
Kernels and knots are ufually felt under the caul in this difor- 
der: And as thefe crow bigger and more inflamed, fo the g/and- 
ers increafe more. fist Be 

A late author is of opinion, that the chief feat of this diftemper 
is ina little, foft, fpungy flefh, which is eafily dilated by the 
leaft influx of the blood. And thence it is that fome horfes have 
a running at the nofe from a very flight cold ; but that when this 
fpungy fubftance happens to be very much relaxed, the running 


is incr 
GLANDULA*, in anatomy, the fame as gland. See 
GLAND. 


fed in proportion. 


ive of the Latin g/ans, acorn ; and is here 
e external refemblance between the glands 
fruit of the oak. 


* The word is a 
ufed onaccount of for 
of the body, and 


GLanvDuUL & buce See the article Buccaes. 
GLANDUL& nuckiang, See the article Nuck1an 2. 
GLANDULA febacee, area number of glands plac’d under the 
fkin of the auricle of the ear, firft difcovered by Valfalva, 
1 thus denominated, by reafon they feparate a greafy matter, 
like febum, or tallow. ~ : 
This febum, he afferts, being carried to the furface of the fkin 
turns into a fcaly fubftance, not unlike bran. 
GLANDUL& thyrcidee. See the article THyROIDER. 
GLANDULE, in Englifh, fignifies a little gland. —Thus, 
the amygdala, or.almonds of the ears are by fome called 
glandules, F 
GLANDULA guidonis, among furgeons, is a. tumor refémblir ea 
gland, foft, fingle, moveable, without roots, and feparate from 
the adjacent parts. 
G@LANDULOUS, or Gu ANDULAR, fomething compofed of 
glands; or that abounds with glands. 
The breafts are “glandulous bodies. See Breastrs.—The 
ical fubftance of the brain is commonly reputed to be 
Though Ruyfch, from the difcoveries made by 
injections, holds that there is no {uch thing 


See Fresu. 
ofuim corpus, more particularly de- 


called cara glatidlulofa 


ndulous flefh. 
Gianputous body 
Vy 


contained within 
feed ; its hind- 
and the fore: part 


8, a@corz, in’ natural hi 
a fmooth, but hard’ ba: 


bare. 

Gans, in anatomy; the tip, or button of the penis ; or th 
part covered with the prepuce; ¢alled alfo ba/anus,—See Ia 

nat. (Splanch.) jig. ro. lit. d. fig. 155 lit. 0. 

2 gfans is onty a dilatation of the extremity ofthe {pong 
fubitance of the urethra, which is here bunched and turned bac 
on the two conical tips of the corpora cavernofa, which terr 
nate therein. 

The extremity of the prepuce is apt to grow fo ftrait in old 
men, that they cannot bare the glans; perhaps through the defect 
of frequent ereCtions. 

Grans isalfo ufed to denote the tip, or extremity of the clitoris ; 


from efembance both in form and ufe, to that ofthe penis. — 
See Ta Anat. (Ss lanch.) fig. 13. lit. c. Ah 
The priacipal difference confifts in this, that it is not perforat- 


ed: This g/ans is alfo covered with a preputium, formed of the 
inner membrane of the labia. 

GLASS*, vitrwm, a tranfparent, brittle, faCtitious body, produced 
ofa falt, and fand or ftone, by the aétion of fire. 


* The word is formed of the Latin glaflum, a plant called by 
the Greeks i/atis itn, Dy antient 
Britains, guadum, and by the Englifhy woad. We find fre- 


Britons painted, or died their bodies with glaitum, guadu 


‘om th 


plant. And hence, the 
came to be called g/a/+; as having always fomewhat of t 
bluifbnefs in it. See Woan. 


actitions matter we are {p 


The chemifts hold that there is no body but may be vitti- 
fied, i, e. converted into gla/ii—By intenfe “heat 

gold itfelf gives way tothe fun’s rays collected in a burn- 
ing-glafs, and becomes gla/i. See Gorn, and Burninc 


o 
Add, that as glafs is the effect, or fruit of fire, fo it is the 
laft effe& of that element: All the chemift’s art, and all the 
force of fire not being able to carry the change of any natu 
body beyond its vitrification. Whence Dr. Merret mentiéns it 
as a merry faying of a very great artift in the bufine& of pk 
that their profeifion would be the laft in the world: For 
that when God fhould confume the univerfe with fire, all 
things therein fhould be turned to gia/s. 

walers of Guass.—Naturalifts are divided, in 
t clafs of bodies to rank gia/t.—Agricola confiders it as a 
concrete juice: Bellovacenfis, as a ftone: Fallopius ranks ic 


rs) 


ture and ch 


among the media mineralia; and the workmen, when in 
fufion, call it metal. But Dr. Merret with reafon fets afide 
all thefe opinions, from this confideration, that all the fore- 
mentioned bodies are natural concretes; whereas glafi is a 
compound made by art, and is never found in the earth, as the 
others are. 

Fallopius, indeed, contends, that glafs is no more artificial 
than a metal; and thar they are both equally extracted, or 
educed from other bodies : The one from fand ; the other from 
its ore.—He adds, that though falts or afhes be added to 1 
for the making of glafs, yet itis falfe that they contribute 
to the compofition of lafs; their ufe, according to him, 
being only for the b€fter extracting of the gia/s from the 
mineral ftone. 

This Dr. Merret eafily confutes: For if gla/t were extracted 
from the ftones, or fand only, the weight of the metal muft be 
much lef$ than that of the ftones alone; whereas, it is in reality 
much greater; an hundred weight of fand fufficing for one 
hundred and fifty of gla/s. 

In effet, the afhes contribute a deal of falt to. the com- 
pofition of gla/s.—Accordingly, in pieces of old glass, one 
may fometimes pick out grains of falt, eafily difcoverable 
to the tafte; belide that the fineft g/a/s ftanding long) in 
a fubterraneous place, will moulder or refolve into its fir(t 
ingredients, falt and fand, by the de of the union 
thereof. Whence it appears that the falt remains int 
glafs, in fpecie: To which may be’ added that experime 
of Van Helmont. ‘ Melt giz/s-duft with fandever, and 
ce fet them in a moift place; and the gla/; will refolye in- 
¢ to water. Pour on aqua regia, enough to faturate the 
< fandever ; and the fand will precipitate to the bottom ‘in 
‘¢ the fame quantity, and weight, as was firft ufed.” Helm. 
cap. de Terra. 

Here, then, is a true analyfis of glafs, or a folution into its 
firft principles, or ingredients: The falt being imbibed by 
the fandever, and aqua regia. Merret. Not. in Ant. Neri de 
rt, vitrar. 
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The learned and curious author jut mentioned, gives us the 
following characters, or Properties of gla/s 5 whereby itis 
diftinguifhed from all other bodies ; vig. 1° That itis an ar- 
tificial concrete of falr, and fands. or ftones. 2° Fufible, by a 
ftrong fire. 3° When fuled,, tenacious and. coherent. 4° I 
does not wafte, or confume in the fire, 5° When melted, it 
cleaves to iron. 6° Duétile, when red hot, and fafhionable 
into any form; but not malleable: and capable of being blown 
into a hollownef$ ; which no mineral is, 7° Frangible, when 
thin, without annealing. 8° Friable, when. cold. 9° Always 
diaphanous, whether hot, or cold. 10° Flexible and elattic, 
11° Diffoluble by cold and moifture, 12° Only capable of be, 
ing graven, or cut with diamond or other hard ftones, and eme. 
ry. 13° Receives any colour, or dye, both externally, and in- 
ternally. 14° Not diffuluble by, aqua. fortis, aqua regia, or 
miercury,. 15° Neither acid juices, nor any other matter extract 
either colour, tafte, nor any other quality from it, 16° It admits 
of polifhing. 17° Neither lofes of weight, nor fubftance by the 
longeft, and moft frequent ule. 18? Gives fufion to other 
metals, and foftens them. 19° The moft pliable thing in the 
world, and that which beft retains the fafhion given it. | 209 
Wot capable of being calcined. 21° An open glafs, filled wich 
water-in the fummer-time, will gather drops of water on the 
our-fide jult fo far as the water on the infide reaches; and a 
man’s breath blown upon ir will manifeftly moiften ic. 22° Litre 
glafs balls filled with water, mercury, or other liquor, and 
thrown into the fire 5 as alfo drops of green &la/s broken, fly 
afunder with a loud noife. 23° Neither wine, beer, nor any 
other liquor, will make it mufty, nor change. its colour, nor 
ruft ice 24° Ir may be cemented as ftones, and metals 
25° A drinking gla/s, partly filled with water, and rubbed on 
the brim with a wet finger, yields Mufical notes, higher or 
lower, as the g/a/s is more or lef full, and this makes the li- 
uor frifk and leap.— 
For the flexibility of Guass, 
Glafs. "| 
Lor the malleability of Guass, fee Matieaste, Se, : 
Origin and hiftory of Guass.—De Neri will have gla/s as antient 
as Job: For that writer, ch, xxviii. ver. 17. {peaking of wildom, 
fays, gold and g/a/s hall not be equalled to. it. . 
‘This, we are to obferve, is the reading of the feptuagint, vul- 
gate Latin, St. Jerom, Pineda, &c. for in the Englith ver- 
fion, inftead of gla/, we read cry/lal; and the fame is done 
in the Chaldee, Arias, Montanus, and the king of Spain’s edi- 
tion: In other yerfions, &c. it is read Sones in others, be- 
zyl: In the Italian, Spanith, French, high and low Dutch, Se, 
diamond; in others, carbuncle; and in the Targum, /eoking- 
glafs: ; wide hah shoe 129 
in effect, the original word is echuchih, which isderived from 
tlfe root zacac, to purity, cleanfe, thine, be white, wan{pa- 
tent: And the fame word, Exod. xxx. 34.4 applied to frank- 
incenfe, and rendered in the fepruagint, pellucid,—Hence 
the reaion of fo many different rendrings: For the word fig 
nitying beautiful and tran{parent in the general, the tranflators 
were at liberty to apply it to whatever was. valuable and tran 
parent. 
Moft authors will 
mentions gla/s : T 
icen. 1.act 2. ufes 
dinarily rendered g: 


fee further under FLextpinrry of 


have Ariftophanes to be the firft author who 
hat poet, in his comedy called the Clouds, 
the word hyalus, varG@s which is now or- 
a/s. He there introduces Strepfiades, teach- 
ing Socrates anew way to pay old debts; wiz. “by placing a 
“ fair tran{parent ftone fold by the druggifts, from which the | 
“ fire is ttruck, between the fun and the writing’; and fo mele. 
“ing away the letters thereof.”. This ftone Socrates calls 
veAG; which the {choliaft on Ariftophanes derives from vew, 
to rain, from the likenefs ir bears to ice, whith ‘is rain, or 
water congealed ; though, ic muft be owned, the word vaa@- 


is ambiguous, and fignities cryftal as well’as glafs : And Gor- 
tients had a kind of yellow amber, 


tieus obferves that the ‘an 


tranfparent as ¢/a/s, called by fome, var@. 

Ariftotle has two problems upon glafs, the firft, Why we fee 
through it?) The fecond, why it is not malleable > If thefe 
problems be Ariftotle’s, which the learned doubt very much ; 
this would properly be the earlieft piece of antiquity of glafs : 
but the firft author, who makes unqueftionable mention of this 
matter, is Alexander Aphtodifzeus, ‘who ules it in a fimile: 
s* As the floridnels of a colour is {een through gla/s,” &c, 
After him the word occurs commonly enough: Lucian men 
tions large drinking glaffes;"and Plutarch, in his Sympofiacon, 
fays that the fire of tamarifK wood is the fitteft for the making 
of glafs. 

Among the: Latin writers, Lucretius is’ rhe firft that takes no- 
tice ot glafs. Niff recia foramina tranant. Qualia funt vitri. 
Dr. Merret, however, adds, thar gla/s could hot be unknown 
to the antients ; but that it muft needs be as antient as pottery 
itfelf, or’the art of making bricks: For fearcely cana kiln of 
bricks be burnt, ora batch of Pottery ware be made, but fome 
of the bricks, and ware, will be at Jeaft fuperficially turned to 
glafs: And therefo: hour doubt it was known atthe build- 
ing of Babel. 


re, Wit 
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peratus, lib. xxv. ¢, 7, & Glafs, Vike thé 

) is found under ground, in places where great 

fires have been.—Oither glaffes are found in round clods, 

** like fireftone, fome brittle, others firm, fe, This foftil 

* glafs is wrought by the Americans, and ufed inftead of iron,” 

And: no:doubt! but Vitrifications Were more Common in the 

antient bricks than they are in ours: as they tempered their 

earth two years together, and burnt them better, 

Pliny relates the manner of the difcovery of glafs. Te was 

found, according to. thar author, by accident, in Syria, at the 

mouth of the river Belus by certain merchants driven thither 
by the fortune of the fea. Being obliged to live there, and 

Grefs their vituals, by making: fire on the ground; and there 

being ftore of the planc kali upon the {pot ; this herb being 

burnt to athes, and the fand or {tones of the place, acciden- 
tally’ mixed with it, a vitrification was undefignedly made, 

From whence the hint was taken, and eafily improved, 

Indeed, how old foeyer glafs may be; the arc of m 

and working it, appears of no great antiquity. The firtt 

place mentioned for the making hereof, is Sydon in Syria, 

which was famous for glafs and. glafs-houfes, as obferved by 
Pliny, 1. xxxvi, c. 26. ~The firtt time we hear of g 
mace among the Rotans, was 
when Pliny: relates that an artift 
for making gla/s malleable, or rather flexible, Though 
Petronius Arbiter and fome others affiire us thar the emperor 
ordered the artift to be beheaded for his invention, Venice 
for many, years, excelled all Europe in the finenels of its 
glafs. The great glafs-works were at Muran} or Mouran, 
a village near the city; which furnithed all Europe with the 
fineft and largeft gaffes, But within thefe fifty years the French 
and Englifh have not only come up to, but even furpafted 
the Venetians; fo that we are now no longer fupplicd from 
abroad. 
The French made a confiderable improvement in the art of 
glafs, by the invention of a method to caft very large plates ; 
ull then unknown ; and fearce practiled yer, by apy, but theme 
felves and the Englith. 
That court applied itfelf with a laudable induftry to. cultivate 
and improve the gla/s manufacture. A company of glafs-men 
was eftablifhed by Jetters patent ; and it was Provided by an 
arret, not only that the working in glafs thould not derogare 
any thing from nobility, but even, thar none but nobles fhould 
be allowed to work therein. 

Ingredients of Gass. The materials tiled 

glafs, we have obferyed 
of itone, 
The falt is of the fxt kind; fuch 2 
moft intenfe hear, 
melt eafil 
glafs. 


1° This falt is procured chieA 


Hences Ferrant ‘Im 
© common kind 
« 


lee 


iking, 


lafs 
in the time of Tibenus ; 
had his houfe demolithed 


in the compofition of 
, are fal; and fand; or elie fome kind 


$ will not ev: 
The fand, or ftone 
ly: This is wha gives 


aporate with the 
I muft be {uch as wiil 
fitmnels and cenfiftence to the 


y from a kind of afhes, called 
polverine, or rochetta, brought from the Levant, and particu. 
larly fom Alexandria and ‘Tripoli. The athes are thoje of a 
vegetable, frequent in the country, commonly called aly + 
fometimes hall: ; kallu ; cali; by Geiner, alkali ; by Lobel, 
jeda, by Dodonzus, Jalfola; and by Camer, 


Gordotus, Fuch- 
tius, Sc. anthyllis, Dr. Merret calls ic Englifh falt-wort, from 
its faline tafte; and gla/s- 


weed, {rom the ule mace of its athes 
in making of gla/s, 


Bauhin mentions ten fpecies of this plant ; whereof 
four uféd by the Alexandrians, &c. tor the 
rine, and foap; viz, ali geniculatum, kali 
egypliacum, and kali Spinofum, 

‘Lhe firlt and lait, our own coatts afford, where t 
by the people frog-grafi, and fea-grafs; but they are of no ule 
for making ot g/a/s : Beg laid ona hot iron, they Ay of almofk 
wholly in funies, leaving almott no athes at all; whereas the 
kal’s brought trom the Levant, applied on the tame iron, are 
{oon converted almott wholly into polverine, 7. ¢, very faline 
afhes, of a dark colour. 

To get the falt from this poly 


there are 
making of polve- 
Secunda Species, kali 


he 


Y are called 


erines they pulverize, and ff 
it very fine; then boil it in a brais Copper, with fair water 
and tarcar, till a third part Of the water is confumed ; 
taking care to ftir it from time to time. Then, filling up 
the copper with frefh Water, they boil ir a fecond time, uil 
halt be confumed: This done; they have a‘ lee impregnated 
with fale. ‘To get the fale from the lees; they boil them, till 
the falt fhoots atthe top; which they cum off as it rifés. An 
hundred pounds of good afhes, this way, utually yields eighty 
or ninety of falc, 

When the fale is dry, 
nace, to dry it further 
fufficiently dry, they p 
to make frit. 


they beat ir grofly, and put it into a fur- 
witha gentle heat. When ic is made 
ound and {ift it very fine, and lay it by 
See Frrr, 
Note, Inftead ‘of the athes of the plant kali, thofe of fern 
will alfo yield ‘a’ falt, which makes excellent glofs ; 

inferior to that of polverine. The method ot 
is the fame, Add, that the afhes of the cods, 
of beans; as alfo thole of coleworts, bra 


cS 


nothing 
preparation 
and {tsiks 
ible buth, millet 
talks, 
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} 
flalks, rufhes, cyperus’s, and many other plants may be ufed 
for the like purpofe, and after the fame manner. 

2° For ftone, the fecond ingredient in g —The beft, we 
have obferved, is that which will melt, is white, and tran{pa- 
rent. This is found principally in Italy, being a fort of marble, 
called tarfo: The next is puocoli, or cuogolo, a fort of peb- 
bles found at the bottoms of rivers. a | 
Indeed, nothing makes finer and clearer gla/s than common Aint, | 
but the charge of preparing it, deters the glafs-men from ufing 
it. The preparation neceflary for ftone, is to calcine, powder, 
and fierce it. 
‘Ant. Neri obfervés, that all white, tranfparent ftones, which 
will not burn to lime, are fit to make vla/s; and that all} 


ftones which will ftrike fire with fteel, are cap ble of being em- 
ployed in making of gla/s. But this latter rule, Dr. Merret 
obferves, does not hold univerfally. ’ ‘ 

Where proper ftone cannot be had, fand is ufed. The beft for 
the purpofe i that which is white and fall 5 for green glafs 
that which is-harder, and more gritty : It is to be well wafhed ; 
which is all the preparation it needs:—Our glafs-houfes are 
furnifhed with white fand for their cryftal g/a/fés from Maid- 
ftone; and with the coarfer, for green glafs, from Wool- 
wich. 

Some mention a third 


ingredient in gla/i, viz. Manganefe, or 
fyderea, a kind of pfeuido loadftone, dug up in Germany, Italy, 
and even in Mendip hills in Somerfetfhire. But the propor- 
tion hereof to the reft, is very inconfiderable ; befide, that it 
is not ufed in all gla/s. Its office is to purge off the natural 
greenifh colour, and give it fome other tincture required. 

Method of making white and cryftal Guass.—There are three 
forts of furnaces ufed in the glafs-works: One to prepare the 
frit, called the calcar: A fecond to work the gla/i; anda 
third called the er, to anneal it. See them all defcribed under 
the article FURNACE. 
To make cryftal gla/s, take of the whiteft tarfo, pounded 
fmall, and fierced as fine as flower, two hundred pounds.; of 
the falt of polverine, an hundred and thirty pounds. Mix them 
together, and put them into the furnace called the ca/car, firft 
heating it. For an hour keep a moderate fire, and keep ftir- 
ring the materials, that they may incorporate and calcine toge- 
ther. hen increafe the fire for five hours: After which take 
out the matter; which being now fufficiently calcined, is 
called frit—From the calcar put the frit in a dry place, and 


cover it up from the duft, for three or four months. See 
Frit. 
Now, to make the gla/s, or cryftal: Take of this cryftal frit, 
called alfo du/lito; fet it in pots in the furnace, adding to it a 
due quantity of manganefe : When the two are fufed, caft the 
fluor into fair water, to clear it of the falt, called /andever ; 
which would otherwife make the cryftal obfcure and cloudy. 
This lotion muft be repeated again, and again, as often as 
needful, ti!l the cryftal be fully purged. Then fet it to boil 
four, five, or fix days; which done,fee whether it have manga- 
nefe enough ; and if be yet greenifh, add more manganefe, at 
difcretion, by little and little at a time; taking care not to 
overdofe it, by reafon the manganefe inclines it to a blackifh 
hue. Then let the metal clarify, till it becomes of a clear, 
and fhining colour: Which done, it is fit to be blown, or 
formed into veflels at pleafure. 
There are three principal kinds of gla/fés, diftinguifhed by the 
form, or manner of working them; viz. round glafs, as thofe 
of our veflels, phials, drinking glaffés, &c. table or window 
glafs, of which there are divers kinds, wiz. crown gla/s, jealous 
glafs, &c. and plate gla/s, or looking gla/s. 

Working or blowing round Gu A ss.—The working furnace, we 
have obferved, is round, and has fix boccas, or apertures: At 
one of thefe, called the great bocca, the furnace is heated, and 
the pots of frit are at this fet in the furnace: Two other, 
fmaller holes, called doccarellas, ferve to lade or take out the 
melted metal, at the end of an iron, to work the glajs. At 
the other holes they put in pots of fufible ingredients, to be pre- 
pared and at laft emptied into the lading pot. 

‘There are fix pots in each furnace, all made of tobacco-pipe 
clay, proper to fuftain not only the heat of the fire, but alfo 
the effect of the polverine, which penetrates every thing elfe. 
There are only two of thefe pots that work: The reit ferve 
to prepare the matter for them. The fire of the furnace js 
made and kept up with dry, hard wood, caft in, without in- 
termiffion, at the fix apertures. ‘This they never omit, not 
even on the moft folemn feftivals, 

When the matter contained in the two pots is fufficiently vitri- 


fied, they proceed to blow, or fathion it: The procefs whereoi | Working, or blowing Winnow, or Tasir-GLa 


we fhall here deliver from Agricola, Dr. Merret, the French 
Ditétion, de Commerce, &c. 

The operator, or fervitor (the veffel being now fufficiently re 
fined) takes his blowing iron, which is a hollow tube, about 
two foot and a half long; and dipping it in the melting pot, 
there turns it about: The metal fticks to the iron, like fome 
glutinous, or clamm 


ine, or ho, 


tice, much like, but more firmly, thar 
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For each gla/s he dips four times, and at each dip ro’ 
end of his inftrument, with the g/a/s thereon, on a 7 
iron, over which is a veffel of water: the coolnef§ whe: 
helps to confolidate the g/a/s more readily, and difpofes it th 
better to bind with the next to be taken out of the pot. 

After they have dipped a fourth time, and when there is now 
matter enough on the inftrument, the operator begins to blow 
gently through the iron; by which he raifes or lengthens it 
nearly a foot; much as we do by blowing in a bladder, or 
globe: And to give it a polifh, he rolls it to and fro on a 
ftone, or marble. 

This done, he blows a fecond time, and thus forms the bunch, 
or belly of the gla/s. The matter by this fecond blaft aflumes 
the figure of a gourd, or calebafs, eighteen or twenty inches in 
diameter. As often as the operator blows into the iron (which 
muft be very often) he removes it haftily from his mouth to 
his cheek, left he fhould draw the flame into his mouth, when 
he re-applies it to the iron. 

The operator whirls his iron many times round his head, 
to lengthen and cool the gla/s; fometimes the gia/s thus 
blown round, is returned to the fire, where it flattens a little 
of itfelf: When flatted, it is again taken out, and cooled ; and, 
if needful for the defign, the workman flats its bottom, by 
prefling it on the marble; or moulds it in the ftamp-irons ; 
and thus delivers it to the mafter workman, to break off the 
collet. 
The collet, or neck, is the narrow part which clove to the 
iron: To fet the g/a/s at liberty, they lay a drop of cold water 
on the collet ; which by its coldnefs, cuts or cracks about a 
quarter of an inch: After which, giving it a flight blow, the 
fraGture is communicated all around the collet. ‘The wafte piece 
to be thrown by to make green gia/s. 
This done, they dip an iron rod, or ponteglo in the melting pots, 
and with the matter that fticks thereto, they apply and faften 
it to the bottom of the veflel, oppofite to the collet.—The 
veflel thus fuftained by the iron rod, is carried to the great 
bocca to be heated, and fcalded; and while another perfon 
takes care thereof, the former operator refts and prepares him= 
felf for the branching. 

To branch, or make the bowl, they thruft in an iron inftru- 
ment, called the paffago; and the aperture, opened thereby, 
they further augment, and widen with the procello : In turning 
this inftrument about, to form the bowl, the edge becomes 
thickened ; the g/a/s being, as it were, doubled in that part: 
Whence the hem obferved on the circumference of our gla/fis. 
—What is fuperfluous, they cut off with the fhears. 

The veflel thus opened, is returned to the great bocca; where 
being fuffttiently heated a fecond time, the workman gives the 
bow! its finifhing, by turning it about with a circular motion ; 
which it increafes, in proportion as the bowl opens, and en- 
larges by means of the heat and agitation. 


The gla/s thus finifhed, they carry it from the bocca, ftill turn- 
ing it round, to a kind of earthern bench, covered with brands, 
or coals extinguifhed : Here they let it cool alittle, and come 
to its confiftence, having firft detached it from the iron rod, 
by a ftroke or two with the hand. 


t 
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Thus, with blowing, preffing, fcalding, amplifying, and 
cutting, the gla/s is framed into the fhape preconceived in 
the workman’s mind. If need be, he proceeds to put om a 
foot and handle ; and with the {piei puts on rigarines, and 
marblings, 

When the mafter has finifhed a number of thefe, another fer- 
vitor takes them with an iron fork, and {peedily places them 
in the tower, or leer, to anneal and harden. 
What has been here faid of white, or cryftal glafs, holds 
equally of common, or green gla/s; the working being the 
fame in all; and the difference only in the falt, or polverine, 
made ufe of. 
So many mafters as there are, fo many pots, at the leaft, and 
fo many bocca’s there muft be; each man having his proper 
ftation: where, fays Dr. Merret, they receive thofe feorching 
heats fallying directly into their faces, mouths, and lu 
whence they are forced always to work in their fhirts, like the 
cyclopes, and nudi-membra pyracmones, with a ftraw broad- 
brimmed hat on their heads, to defend their eyes from the ex- 
ceffive heat and light.—They fit in large, wide, wooden chairs, 
with two long elbows, to which their inftruments are hung 
They work fix hours at a time, meafured by a fingle gla(s; 
after which they are relieved by others, for the like time: So 
that the furnaces are never idle. 


s.— The me- 
thod of making crown window gla/t, now praétifed in Eng: 
land, is faid to have been borrowed from the French.—An 
Englifh glafs-maker went over, to work in France, on put- 
pofe to get into the fecret; which, when he had attained t6, 
he returned, and fet up a glafs-work, wherein he far outdid 
the French, his teachers, 


This gla/s is blown much after the manner of Idoking- 
glafs. Some writers, from wrong intelligence, have, faid 
that 

4 


that it was run, or caft in fand: But the real proces is as 
follows, 

The furnace, melting pots, materials; and fire are the fame 
for window, or table gia/i, as they are for round gla/i; and 
the difference in the operation only commences after the fervitor 
has dipped his blowing-iron the fourth time in the melted metal. 
The gia/s, then, being in this condition, they blow it; but in- 
ftead of rounding, or forming it into a bunch, the particular 
motion the workman gives it in the dire@ing and managing the 
wind, and the way of rolling it on the iron, make it extend 
in length two or three foot, and form a cylinder, which at firft 
is but two inches in diameter; but which, by being recom- 
mitted to the fire, and blown afrefh when taken out, becomes 
of the extent required for the table of glafs to be formed. 
With this circumftance; however, that the fide which is faften- 
ed to the iron, gocs gradually diminifhing, and ends in a kind 
of cone, or pyramid. 

To render the two ends nearly of the fame diameter, after ad- 
ding a little g/a/s to that oppofite to the iron, they draw it out 
with a pair of iron pinchers, Then they incide, or cut off the 
fame end with a little water ; and carrying the cylinder back 
to the bocca, they incide it likewife with water in two other 
places ; one, eightor ten inches from the iron 3 and the other, 
the whole length, 

The glafs cylinder thus abridged of both its extremities, is, next, 
heated ona kind of earthen table; fomewhat raifed in the middle, 
in order to. promote its opening at the place incided longitudi- 
nally. The workman, here, makes ufe of an iron, wherewith 
he alternately lowers and raifes the two fides, or halves of the 
cylinder, which now begin to open, and unfold like a fheet of 
paper, and at length grow perfectly flat.—The table of gla/s is 
now in its laft perfection, and needs nothing farther but to be 
heated over again, When taken out, they lay it on a table of 
copper ; whence, after it has cooled and come to its confift- 
ence, they carry it on forks to the tower of the furnace, where 
they leave it to anneal for twenty-four hotirs. 

The number of tables annealed at a time, which fometimes 
amount to an hundred, or more, with the perpendicular fitu- 
ation they are fet in, occafioned, antiently, that thofe fet in 
firit, fuftaining in fome meafure the preflure of all the laft, were 
bent ; and thus rendered inconvenient for ufe: but this incon- 
venience is now remedied, by {eparating them into tens, with 
an iron fhiver ; which diminifhing the weight, by dividing it, 
keeps the tables as flat, and even as they were put in. 

Kinds of table or window Giass.— There are divers forts of this 
glajs made in divers places, for the ufe of building: thofe moft 
known among us, are given us by the author of the Builder’s 
Di&ionary, as follows : 

Crown Guass, of which, fays Neve, there are two kinds; di- 
ftinguifhed by the places where they are wrought, viz. 1°, 
Ratcliff crown gla/s, which is the belt and cleareft ; and was 
firft made at the bear-garden, on the bank-fide, Southwark ; 
but fince at Ratcliff: of this there are 24. tables to the cafe, 
the tables being of a circular form, about three foot fix inches 
in diameter. Sce Tarte, and Case. 
2°, Lambeth crown glafs, which is of a darker colour than the 
former, and more inclining to green. 

French Grass, alfo called Normandy glafs, and formerly Lor- 
rain glafs, becaufe made in thofe provinces: at prefent it is 
made wholly in the nine glafs works; five whereof are in the 
foreft of Lyons, four in the county of Eu; the laft, at Beau- 
mont, near Rouen. — It is of a thinner kind than our crown 
glafs; and when laid on a piece of white paper, appears of a 
dirtyifh green colour. There are but twenty-five tables of this 
to the cafe, 

German Gass, is of two kinds, the white, and the green : the 
firft is of a whitifh colour, but is fubje€& to thofe fmall, curved 
itreaks, obferved in our Newea/ite glafs ; tho ugh free from the 
fpots and blemifhes thereof. The green, belide its colour, is 
liable tothe fame ftreaks as the white: but both of them are 
ftraighter, and lefS warped, than our Newcaftle glafs 

Duich Grass, is not much unlike our Newcattle glafs, either in 
colour or price. It is frequently much warped, like that, and 
the tables are but final. 

Vewea/ile GLAass, is that moft ufed in England. It is of an afh 
eolour, and much fubject to fpecks, ftreaks, and other blemithes 
and befide is frequently warped. Leybourn fays, there are forty- 
five tables to the cafe, each containing five fuperficial feet : 
fome fay there are but thirty-five tables, and fix foot in each 
table. 

Working of PLate, or Looxine Grass.—The materials where- 
of looking gla/s is made, are much the fame as thofe of other 
works of gla/s, viz. an alkali falt, and fand. 

The falt, however, it is to be obferved, fhould not be that 
extracted from polverine, or the afhes of the Syrian kali but 
that from barillia, or the afles of a plant of that name, of the 
genus of kalis, but growing about Alicant in Spain. — It is 
ery rare that we can have the barillia pure ; the Spaniards, in 
burning the herb, make a practice of mixing another herb along 
with it, an alters its quality ; or of adding fand to it, to 
Vou. I. 
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increafe the weight : which js eafily difcovered, if the additioh 
be only made after the boiling of the afhes; but ‘next to impof- 
fible, if made in the boiling. It is from. this adulteration that 
thofe threads and other defects in plate glafs arife.—To prepare 
the falt, they clean it well of all foreign matters ; pound or grind 
it with a kind of mill, and finally fiit it pretty fine, 

As to the fand, it is to be fifted and wathed, till fuch time as 
the water come off very clear ; and when it is well dried again, 
they mix it with the falt, paffing the mixture throush another 
fieve. This done, they lay them in the annealing furnace for 
about two hours; in which time the matter becomes very light; 
and white : in this ftate they are called Frit, or fritiay and are 
tobe laid up ina dry clean place, to give them time to incorpo- 
rate: they lie here for at leaft a year. 

When they would employ this frit, they lay it for fome hours in 
the furnace, adding to fome, the fragments, or fhards of old, 
and ill-made glafés ; taking care firft to calcine the fhards, by 
heating them red hot in the furnace, and thus cafting them 
into cold water. To the mixture muft likewife be added 
manganefe, to promote the fufion, and purification. 

The matter thus f prepared, is equally fit ior plate glafs, to 
be formed by blowing; or by cafting. 

Blowing Lookine Grass Puates. —The work-hotfes, fur= 
naces, Ge. ufed in the making of this kind of plate glafs, are the 
fame as thofe in the following article, to which the reader isre- 
ferred, 

The melting pots, wherein the materials to be blown, are fufed, 
are thirty-eight inches in diameter, and thirty-five inches high. 
After thofe materials are vitrified by the heat of the fire 3 and 
the gla/s is fufficiently refined ; the mafter workman dips in his 
blowing-iron, once and again, till he has got matter enouch 
thereon. é 
This done, he mounts ona kind of block, or ftool, five foot 
high, to be more at liberty to balance it, as it lengthens in the 
blowing. If the work be too heavy for the workinan to fuftain 
on his blowing iron, two or more attendants aflift him, by 
holding pieces of wood under the glafs, in proportion as it 
firetches, for fear it fhould fall off the iron by its own 
weight. 

When, after feveral repeated heatings, and blowings, the glaft 
is at length brought to the compa{s, proper for its thickneis, 
and the quantity of metal taken out; they cut it off with forces, 
at the extremity oppofite to the iron, in order to point it with 
the pointil. 

The pointil is a long, firm piece of iron, 
a-crofs one of its ends, in manner of a T 
they plunge the head of the T into the melting-pot ; and with 
the liquid gla/s fticking thereto, they faften it to the extremity 
of the g/a/s before cut off. When this is fufficiently faftened, 
they feparate the other extremity of the gla/s from the b 
iron; and inftead thereof make ufe of the 
the furnaces appointed for that end : where 
heatings, they continue to enlarge it, til 
every part. 

This done, they cut it open with the forceps; not only on the 
fide by which it ftuck to the blowing-iron, but likewife the 
whole length of the cylinder : after which, giving it a fuficient 
heating, it is in a condition to be entirely opened, extended, 
and flattened. “ The manner of doing which is much the fame 
as for table gla/s, and need not be here Tepeated. 

Laftly, the gia/s being fufficiently flatted, is laid to an. 
neal, for ten, or fifteen days, according to the fize and thick- 
nels. 

It may be obferved, that loking glaffes thus blown, fhould ne- 
ver be above forty-five, or at moft fifty inches long; and of a 
breadth proportionable. Thofe exceeding thefe dimentions, as 
we frequently find among the Venice glaffes, cannot have the 
thicknefs fufficient to bear the grinding ; and befide are fubje& 
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to warp, which prevents them from regularly refleGing ob- 
jects. 

Cajting, or running large'Looxtne Giass PLATES 
is of French invention ; and not above fifty years old. It is 
owing to the Sicur Abraham Thevart, who firft propofed it to 
the court of France, in 1688. 

Itis performed much like the cafting of theet | 
plumbers ; and by means hereof we are no! 
make gla/jis, of more than double the dimen 
the Venetian way of blowing; but a 
ders, mouldings, &c. 
The furnaces for melting the materials of this manufacture, 
of enormous fize ; and thofe for ann 
formed, are much more fo. Round a melting-furnace, there 
are at leaft twenty-four annealing furnaces or ovens; each from 
twenty to twenty-five foot long 3 they are called carquaffes 
each carquafle has two tiffarts, or apertures, to put in wood, 
and two chimneys. Add, that befide the annealing furnaces, 
&c. there are others for the making of frit, and calcining old 
pieces of gla/s, 
All thefe furnaces are covered over with a large fhed ; under 
which are likewile forges, and’ work-houfes for fmiiths, car- 
400 ' penicis, 
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penters, Sc, continually employed in repairing, and keep- 
ing up the machines, furnaces, &c.. As allo lodges, and 
apartments for thefe, and the other workmen employed about 
the glafs; and in keeping up a perpetual fire in the great 
furnace: So that the glafs-houfe, as that in the caftle of St. Ga- 
bin, in the foreft of Fere, in. the Soiffonois, appears more like 
a little city, than a manufactory. 

The infide of the furnaces is formed of a fort of earth, pro- 
per to fuftain the aétion of fire; and the fame earth ferves 
alfo for melting-pots, cifterns, &c. The furnaces feldom laft 
aboye three years; after which they are to be rebuilt, from 
bottom to cop: And to keep them good, even for that time, 
the infide muft be refitted every fix months, The melting 
pots are as big as hogfheads, and contain above two thoufand 
weight of metal. The cilterns are much {maller, and ferve 
for the conveyance of liquid g/a/s, which is drawn out of the 
pots, to the cafting tables. ' 

When the furnace is in a condition to receive the pots, and 
cifterns, they heat it red hot: This done, they fill the, pots 
with materials;! which’ is done at three times, to. facilitate 
the fulion. When the matter is fufficiently vitrified, refined, 
and feted, which ufually happens in twenty four hours ; 
they fill the cifterns, which are in the fame furnace, and 
which are left there about fix hours longer, till fuch time as 
they appear all white, through the exceffive heat, 2 
‘To ger the cifterns with the metal out of the, furnace; they 
make ufe of a large iron chain, which opens and fhuts with 
hooks and cyes. From the middle hereof, on each. fide; 
arife two maffive iron pins, whereby, with the affiftance ot 
pulleys, the cifterns are rais’d upon a kind of carriage of a 
proper height; and thus conducted to the table where the glafs 
isto be run. Here, flipping off the bottom of the ciftern, there 
rufhes outa torrent of matter, all on fire, wherewith the table 
prepared for that purpoe, is prefently cover’d. 

The table, whereon the gla/i is to be run, is of pot meal, 
about nine foor long, and broad in proportion. It is fupported 
on a wooden frame, with truckles, for the convenience, of 
removing from one carquafle, or annealing furnace to another, 
in proportion as they are filled. — 

To form the thicknefs ofa gla/s, there are two iron rulers 
or rims, placed around the edge of the table; and on thefe, 
reft the two extremes of a kind of roller, which ferves to 
drive the liquid matter before it to the end of the table, or 
mould. The iron rulers, being moveable, and. capable . of 
being fet clofer, or further a-part at pleafure, determine the 
width of the glaffés, and retain the matter, that it does not 
run off at the edges. 

As foon as the matter is arrived at the end of the table, and the 
gla/s is come to aconfiftence, which is in about a minute; they 
fhove it off into the annealing furnace, where it flides with eafe 
enough, by reafon of the fand ftrewed thereon. 

What is moft furprizing throughout the whole of this operation, 
is, the guicknefs and addrefs, wherewith fuch mafly cifterns, 
filled with fo flaming a matter, are taken out of the. furnace, 
conyey’d to the table, poured therein, the gla/s fpread, &c, 
The whole is inconceivable to fuch as have not been eye-wit- 
neffes of that furprizing manufacture. 

As faft as the cifterns are emptied, they carry them back to 
the furnace, and take frefh ones, which they empty as before. 
This they continue to do, fo long as there’ are any full cif- 
terns; laying as many plates in each carquafle as it will hold, 
and {topping them up as foon as they. are full; to lec them an- 
neal, and cool again, which requires at leaft ten days, 

The firft running being difpatch’d, they prepare another, by fil- 
ling the cifterns a-new, from the matter in the pots: and after 
the fecond, a third ; and even a fourth time, till the melting pots 
are quite empty. 

The cifterns, at each running, fhould remain at leaft fix hours in 
the furnace, to whiten; and when the firft annealing furnace is 
full, the cafting-table is to be carried to another. It need not 
here be obferved, that the carquaffes, or annealing furnaces muft 
firft have been heated to the degree proper for them. When the 
pots are emptied, they take them out, as well as the cifterns, to 
{crape off what gla/s remains, which otherwife would grow 
green by continuance of fire, and fpoil the gla/fés. 

‘The manner of heating the large furnaces, is ingular enough: the 
tifor, or perfon employed for that purpofe, quite naked to his 
fhirt, runs round the furnace without making the leaft ftop, with 
a {peed {carce inferior to that of the lighteft courier: as he goes 
along, he takes two billets, or pieces of wood, which are cut for 
the purpofe ; thefe he throws into the firft tiffare; and continu- 
ing his courfe, does the fame for the fecond. This he holds on 
without interruption for fix hours, fucceffively ; after which he 
isreliev'd by another, &c. It is furprizing chat two fuch {mall 
pieces of wood, and which are con{umed in an inftant, fhould 
keep the furnace ro the proper degree of heat; which is fuch, 
that a large bar of iron, laid at one.of the mouths of the furnace, 
becomes red hot in lef than half a minute. 

Tt is computed that a furnace, before it be fitto run glafs, cofts 
above three thoufand five hundred pounds: that at leaft fix 
months are required for the building ita-new ; and three months 
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for the reficting it: and that when.a pot of matter burs in the 
furnace, the lofs of matrer and time amounts to\above two hun- 
dred and. fifty-pounds. 

The gla/. when taken out of the melting furnace, needs no. 
thing further but to be ground, polifhed, and foliated. —For the 
Srinding of Guass, fee GRin DING.=For the polijh ingofGta a8, 
fee PoLasHine:—Lon the foliating of Guass, lee FOLIATING. 


| Axungia of Guass, fee the article AxuNGIA. 
| Painting 2n Guass.—The primitive manner of painting in gi 


was very fimple, and.of confequence very eafy:: ic confitted in 
the mere arrangement of pieces of gla/s of different colours, in 
fome fort of fymmetry ; and conftituced a kind of what we cal 
Mofaic work. See PaintinG and Mosaic. 

Afterwards: when they came to attempt more regular deligns, 
and even to reprefent figures raifed with all their fhades, their 
whole addrefs went no further than to the drawing thecontours 
of the figures in black, with water-colours, and hatching the 
draperies, after the fame manner, on glaffes of the colour of the 
object intended to be painted. For the carnations, they chofe 
g/afs of a bright red; upon which they defign’d the principal 
Jineaments of the face, Sc. with black, 

At laft, the tafte for this fore of painting being confiderably im- 
prov'd, and rhe arc being found applicable to the adorning of 
churches, balilica’s, &e, they found means of incorporating the 
colours with the gla/s itfelf, by expofing them to a proper de- 
gree of fire, after the colours had been laid on, 

A French painter of Marfeilles is (aid to have given the firft no- 
tion hereof, upon going to Rome, under the pontificate of Ju- 
lius 1. , But Albert Durer, and Lucas of Leyden were the firft 
thar carried it to any height. 

The colours ufed in painting on gla/s, are very different from 
thofe ufed either in painting in oil, or water. See Corour. 
—The back is made of two thirds of flakes, or feales of iron, 
beaten up, and mix’d with another third of rocaille, or little 
glafs beads,—/Mhite, with fand, or little white pebbles, calcined, 
pounded ina mortar, and afterwards ground on marble; with 
one fourth part of falt-petre added thereto, and the mixture 
calcined and | pulveris’d over again: to which, when they are 
ready to ule it, is added a little gypfum, or plaifter of Paris well 
ground, &c.—For yellow, they ule leaf-filver ground, mixed up 
ina crucible with {ulpbur, or falrpetre ; then, well beaten and 
ground ona porphyry ftone ; and, at length, ground over again 
with nine times as much red oker.—Red is made of litharge of 
filver, and feales of iron, gum arabic, ferretta, glafs-beads, and 
blood-ftone, nearly in equal quantities. This is one of the moft 
difficulr colours; and the preparation only to be learned by 
experience.—Green, is made of zs uftum, one ounce; as much 
black lead, and four ounces of white fand, incorporated by the 
fire. After calcination, they adda fourth part of fale-petre ; af- 
ter a fecond calcination, a fixth part more: after which they 
make a third coction before it is ufed.— Azure, purple, and vi- 
olety are prepared like green, only leaving out the ws uftum, and 
in liew thereof ufing fulphur, for azure; perigueux, for pur- 
ple; and both thofe drugs for viole.—Carnations are made of 
ferrecta and rocaille—And laftly, colours for the hair, trunks 
of trees; &c, ave made of ferretta, rocaille, &c. 

This account of the colours we have from M., Felibien’s ex- 
cellent work des Principes d’ Architeéture, &c. Though ic 
mult be own’d, that all the painters on gla/s donot ufe them; 
there being few artifts of that kind but have invented their 
own particular ones, whereof they ufually make grear {ecrets. 
But this is certain, that thefe above defcribed are fufficient for 
the beft paintings of all forts; provided the perfon has but the 
fkiJ] to manage them. 

In the windows of divers antient churches, chapels, colleges, &c. 
we meec with the moft beautiful, and lively colours: imagin- 
able 5 fuch as far exceed any uled among us: but it is not that 
the fecret of making thofe colours is loft; bur that the mo- 
derns would not go to the expence of them ; nor take all the 
neceffary pains; by reafon this fort of paincing is not now fo 
much efteetned as formerly. 

Thofe beautiful works, which were made in the gla&-houfes, 
were ot two kinds; in fome, the colour was diffuled through 
the whole body of gla/s; in others, which were the more 
common, the colour was only on one fide, fcarce penetrating 
within the fubftance above one third of a line; though this 
was more, or lefs, according to the nature of the:colour; the 

yellow being always found to enter the deepett. 

Thefe laft, though not fo ftrong and beautiful as the former, 

were of more advantage to the workmen ; by reafon, on 
the fame gla/s, though.already colour’d, they could thew other 
kind of colours, where there was occafion to embroider dra- 

peries, enrich them wich foliages, or reprefent>other orna- 

ments of gold, filver, Sc, 

In order to this, they made ufe of emery; grinding, or wearing 

down the furface of the g/a/s, tili fuch time as they were gor 

through the colour, to che clear gla/s + this done, they applied 

the proper colours on the other fide of the glafs. — By this 
means the new colours were prevented from running, and mix- 
ing among the former, when the gla/fes came ta be expofed to 
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the fire, as will be hereafter fhewn, “4 
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When the intended ornaments were to appear white, or filver’d, | Drinking Grasses are fimple veffels of common glafs or cryftaly 


they contented themfelves to bare the gla/s of its colour with 
emery, without applying any new colour atvall;: and it was in 
this manner, that they wrought the lights and heightenings on 
all kinds of colours. d 

The firlt thing to be done, in order to paint on glafs, in the 
modern way, is to defign, andieven colour the whole fubject 
on paper. Then they make choice of pieces of gla/s proper 
to receive the feveral parts, and proceed to divide, or diftribute 
the defign isfelf; or the paper it is drawn ony into pieces fuuit- 
able to thofe of gla/i: having always a’ view that the gla/fes 
may join in the contours of the figures, and the folds of the 
draperies; thar the carnations, and other finer parts may not 
be damaged by the lead wherewith the pieces ‘are to be joined 
together. 

The diftribution being made; they mark all the gla/fes; as well 
as papers, with letters, or numbers ; that they may be known 
again. Which done, applying each part of the defign on the gla/s 
intended for it, they copy, or transfer the defign upon this 
glafs, with the black colour, diluted in gum=water ; by tracing 
and following all the lines, and ftrokes, as they appear through 
the gla/s, with the point of a pencil. 

When thele firft ftrokes are well dried, which happens in about 
two days, the work being only in black and white, they give 
it a flight wath over, with urine, gum arabic, and a little 
black ; and this feveral times repeated, according as the fhades 
are defir’d to be heighten’d : with this precaution, never to ap- 
ply a new wath, till the former is fufficiently dried. “This 
done, the lights and rifings are given, by rubbing off the co- 
lour in the refpective places, with a wooden point, or the 
handle of the pencil. 

As to the other colours above-mentioned, they are ufed with 
gum-wacer, much as if painting in miniature; taking car€ to 
apply them lightly, for fear of effacing the out-lines* of the 
delign; or even for the greater fecurity, to apply them on the 
other fide, efpecially yellow; which is very pernicious to the 
other colours, by blending therewith. 

And here, too, as in pieces of black and white, particular re- 
gard mutt always be had, not to lay colour on colour, orlay on 
a new lay, till fuch time as the former are well dried, It may be 
added, that the yellow is the only colour that penetrates through 
the gla/s, and incorporates therewith by the fire: the reft, and 
particularly the blue, which is very difficult to ufe, remaining on 
the furface, or at leaft entring yery little. When the painting 
of all the pieces is fnifhed, they are carried to the futnace; or 
oven, to anneal, or bake the colours. The furnace here ufed 
is fall, buile of brick, from eighteen to thirty inches fquare : 
at fix inches from the bottom is an aperture, to put in the fuel, 
and maintain the fre. Over this aperture is a grate, madé of 
three fquare £ of iron, which traverfe the furnace, and di- 
vide itimto two parts. ‘Two inches above this partition is ano- 
ther little aperture, through which they take out pieces, to 
examine how the coction goes forward. 

On the grate is placed a quare earthen p2n, fix or even inches 
deep 3 and five or fix inches lef, each way, than the perimeter 
of the furnace. On one fide hereof is a Ltde aperture, through 
which to make the trials, placed directly oppolite to that of 
the furnaces deftined for the fame end. 

In this pan are the pieces of glafs to be placed in the follow- 
ing manner: firft, the bottom of the pan is covered with three 
itvata, or layers of quick-lime, pulverized ; thofe ftrata being 
feparated by two others, of old, broken gla/s: the defign 
whereof is to fecure the painted gla/s from the too intenle 
heat of the fire. This done, the giaffis are’ laid horizontally 
onthe laft, or uppermoft layer of lime. 

The firft row of gla/s they cover over with a layer of the fame 
powder, an inch deep ; and over this they lay another range of 
glaffes: and thus alrernately, till the pan is quite full; taking 
care that the whole heap always end with a layer of the lime 
powder. 

The pan thus prepared, they cover up the furnace with tiles, 
on a {guare table of earthen ware, clofely luted all round ; only 
having five little apertures, one at each corner, and another in 
the middle, to ferve as chimneys. 

Things thus difpofed, there remains nothing but to give the 
fire to the work.—The fire for the two firlt hours, muft be very 
moderate; and muft be increafed, in proportion as the coction 
advances, tor the {pace of ten, or twelve hours; in which time 
it is ufually compleared. At laft, the fire, which at firft was 
only of charcoal, is to be of dry wood : fo that the fame covers 
the whole*pan, and even iffues ouwat the chimneys. 

Daring the leit hours, they make eflays from time to time ; 
by taking out pieces laid tor the purpofe, through the lictle 
aperture of the furnace, and pan, to fee whether the yellow be 


ufually mnade in form of an inverted cone 
Each gia/s confifts of three Parts, viz, the calyx, 
the bottom ; and the foot ; which are all wrought, 
feparately, 
Nothing can be more dexterous, and expeditious, than the 
manner wherein thefe parts are all blown ; two of them Open- 
ed, and all three joined togethers An idea is only to be had 
thereof, by (eeing them aétually at work. 
The glaffés chiefly ufed in England, are made of the athes of 
fern; cryftal glaffes being lefs frequent in ule. The exceeding 
brittlenefs of this commodity, notwithftanding the ealy rare of 
each gla/s, renders the confumption hereof very confiderable. 
Optic Guassks, are thofe made ufe of to ftrengthen, improve, 
or preférve the fight. See Opric glafs. 


or bow! ; 
or blown 


Convex GLasses a € Convex. 
Concave Grasses CONCAVE. 
Lenticular Guasse$ LENs, 

Menifcus Gt asses Meniscus, &e, 
Plain Grasses PLaIn gla/s, 
Planoconcave Giasses PLANocONcAvE, 


Planoconvex Giasses 
Telefcope Giasses 
Objec Grass 

Eye GLAsses 
Magnifying Guass 
Multiplying Guass 
Perfpective Gass 


Looking Guass 


TELESCOPE. 
Oxjecr gla/s, 
Eye glafs. 
Maeniryinc. 
MULTIPLyiNG. 
PERSPECTIVE. 

| Lookine glafs; fee alfo Mik« 

See “  RoUR, and FouraTInc. 
| BURNING gla/s ; fee alfo Min- 


PLANocoNVeEX. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Burning Guass 


ROUR. 
Weather Guass Wearaer gla/s, 
Cupping Grass Curpine gla/s. 
Guass window } WINDow. 
Guass drop ; Drop. 
Grass body i Bopy. 
Axis of a GLAss Axis. 
Pole of a Guass | Poxz. 
Hour Guass Hour glaf:. 
Tin Grass BismuTH. 
Watch Guass Warcu. 
Gtass of Antimony iy: LANTIMony, 


GLASSY humour, {ee the article Humour. 

GLAUCOMA ma Taavnwpc, in medicine, the name of 2 
difeafe of the eye, wherein the cryftalline humour is turned of 
a bluifh or greenifh colour, and its tran{parency hereby dimi- 
nifhed, 

* The word comes from the Greek yAauxoc, 

fea-green, tky-coloured, or greyith. 

Thofe in whom this diforder is forming, difeover it hence. 
that ail objeéts appear to them as through a cloud or mit: 
when entirely formed, the vifual rays are all intercepted, and 
they fee nothing at all. 
It is reckoned incurable, when inveterate, and in aged per- 
fons: and even under other circumftances, is very dittcul: of 
cure 5 externals proving of little jervice. 
The internals beit {uiced to ir, are thofe ufed in the gutta fe- 
tena,— Jul, Cefar Claudinus, Con/ile 74 gives a remedy for 
the glaucoma. 
The glaucoma is ufually diftinguifhed from the cataract or fuf- 
fufion, in this, that in the cataraét the whitene(s appears in 
the pupil, very) near the cornea, but it fhews deeper in the 
glaucoma. 
Some late French authors, however, maintain the cataract and 
glaucoma to be one and the fame difeale.—According to 
them, the cataract is nor a film, or pellicle formed before the 
pupil, as had always been imagined 5 but an in{piffation or in- 
duration, or the humour icfelf, whereby its trantparency is pre- 
vented ; which brings the cataract to the glaucoma. See Ca- 
TARACT. 

GLEAM, is popularly ufed for a ray, or beam oflight. See Ray. 
Among talconers, a hawk is faid to gleam, when the Cats or 
throws up filth from the gorge. 

GLEAN 1 NG, the act ot gathering, or picking up the ears of 
corn, left behind after the field has been Teaped, and the crop 
carried home. 

By the cuftoms of fome countries, particularly thofe of Melun 
and Eftampes, all farmers, and others, are forbid, either by them. 
felves, or {ervants, to put any cattle into the fields, or prevent the 
gleaning in any manner whatever, for the fpace of twenty four 
hours, after the carrying off the corn; on penalty of confifca- 


glaucus, Ct fius, 


tion, Ge, 


perfect, and the other colours in good order. When the an-} GLEBE, Greza, in natural hiftory, chemiftry, &e. a clod, 


nealing 4s thought fufficient, they proceed with great halte to 
extinguifh the fire, which otherwile would foon burn the co- 
lours, and break the gla/és. See Fire. 

Glaffés are diftinguithea with regard to their form, ufe, &c, 


into various kinds; as drinking glaffes; optic glaffes, looking |Guese, or GLeze-land 
I 


glaffis, burning glaffes, &e. 


or piece of ftone or earth, frequently containing {ome metal, 
or Mineral, . 

The glebes are carried to the forges to be wathed, purified, 
melted, &c. i 
eas 


properly ufed for church-land. Days 
vel terra ad ecclefiam pertinens 


5. 


Glebe 


GLO 
Glebe-land is moft commonly uled for land belonging to a p- 
rifh church, befide the tithes *. 
* Thus, Lindwood : Glebe ef terrain qua confiftit dos ecclefia 5 
generaliter tamen fumitur pro folo, wel pro terra culta, 
Though in the more general, and extenfive ufe of the word, 
glebe is applicable to any land, or ground belonging to any be- 
nefice, fee, manour, inheritance, or the like. 
Addit Gurne. In the civil law, flaves were faid to be annexed 


to the glebe, i. e. they went with it, were fold with it, Ge.— | 


The right of patronage fhould be annexed to a glebe. See 
PATRONAGE. 

GLEET, in medicine, a flux of thin humour from the 
urethra. " 
A gleet, or a gonorrhea fimplex, often fucceeds the cure of a 
gonorrhea virulenta, and (ometimes remains obftinate, even 
after the ufe of a falivation. ’ 

The glect may happen either from a too great relaxation of the 
glands of the urethra, or from a corrofion or exulceration of 
them. It appears moft frequently after a gonorrhea has been 
of long ftanding, or ill mansged in the cure; as by the ufe ot 
acrid or corroding injections, and the likes 

The glands may here alfo happen to be ulcerated by the mat- 
ter of the running, which is often fharp and corrofive enough 
for that purpofe. 

A gleet is diftinguifhed from a gonorrhea fimplex, not only 
by the colour, and confiftence of the matter evacuated, bur alfo 
by the manner wherein it comes away : The matter of a 
gleet comes away as well at one time as at another 5 but tha: 
of a gonorrhea fimplex chiefly in erections, and when the 
patient goes to ftool. The matter of a gleet is commonly 
brownifh, but that of a gonorthzea fimplex is white, Add thax 
the continuance of a true gleet is unattended with weaknels, 
or other ill confequences, and dangerous fymptoms; nor 
does it unfic men for procreation, as a gonorrhea fimplex 
will. 

An aftringent regimen is the moft fuitable in both ; coffee 
and claret are {uppofed proper liquors in thele cafes: So are 
all thofe made acid with juice of lemons, vinegar, &c. 

GLENE, Tan, properly fignifies the cavity, or focket of the 
eye. See Eye. 

GLENE 1s more frequently ufed by anatomifts for the fhallower 
cavities of bones, into which fome other bone is received, and 
articulated. 

By which it ftands diftinguifhed from cotyle or acetabulum, 
which is a deeper cavity, intended by nature for the like 
purpofe 

GLEN OIDES*, an appellation given to the two cavities in 
the lower part of the firft vertebra of the neck. 

* The word is Greek, compofed of yan; and «de, form 

GLICYRRHIZA, or GiycyrRuiza, liquorice. See Li- 
QUORICE. 

GLOBE, in geometry, a round or {pherical body ; more ufually 
called a /phere. 

The earth, end water, together, are fuppofed to form a globe 
hence called the terragueous globe. 

The planets, both primary, and fecundary, are fuppofed, as 
well as our earth, co be folid globes. 

The earth is, in a peculiar fenfe, called the globe, or globe of 
earth, 

Réfiftance of a Guoze. See the article RESISTANCE. 

Grose is more particularly ufed for an artificial {phere of metal, 
plaifter, paper, or fome other matter; on whofe convex fur 
face is drawn a map, or reprelentation, either of the earth, or 
heavens; with the feveral circles conceived thereon. 

Globes are of two kinds, terreffrial, and cele/tial; each of 
very confiderable ule, the one in aftronomy, and the other 
in geography, to perform many of the operations thereot, 
in an eafy, fenfible manner, fo as to be conceived with- 
out any knowledge of the mathematical grounds of thofe 
arts. 

The fundamental parts, common to both globes, ate an axis 
reprelenting that of the world; and a fpherical fhell, or cover, 
which 1 the body of the g/sbe, on whofe external furface 

eprefentation 1s Grawn, 

e have ¢ ved, are made of divers materials, viz. 

laifter, Fe. Thoie commonly uled 

The conftruétion whereof is as 


ate of plaifter, -and pa 
follows: 

/iruction of GLoBes——A wooden axis is provided fome- 
what leis than the intended diameter of the g/.be, and into 
the mes hereof two iron wires are driven, for poles : 
This axis is co be the beam, or bafis of the whole ftrac 
ture, - 

On the axis are applied two {pherical, or rather hemifpherical 
caps, formed ona kind of wooden mould, or bloc 
caps confift of pafteboard, or paper, laid, one lay afte 
on the mould, to the thicknefs of a crown-piece 5 after which, 
having | ftood to dry, and imbody ; hg an incifion along 
the middle, the two caps thus parted, are flipped off the 
mould, 3 


another 


GLO 


They remain now to be applied om ‘the poles of the oxis, 
as before they were on thofe of the mould: And to fix them 
in their new place, the two edges are fown together with pack- 
thread, Se. 

The rudiments of the globe thus laid, they proceed to ftrengthen, 
ind make it fmooth and regular. In order to this, the two poles 
are hafped in a metalline femicircle, of the fize intended ; 
and a kind of plaifter, made of whiting, water, and gl 
heated, melted, and incorporated together, is daubed 
C 

t 


) 


e paper-furface. In proportion as the plaifter is 
he ball is turned round in the femicircle, the edge 
pares off whatever is fuperfluous, and beyond the due d 
menfion ; leaving the reft adhering in places that are fhorc 
of it, 

After fach application of plaifter, the ball ftands to dry ; which 

done, it is put again in the femicircle, and frefh matter ap- 

plied: Thus they continue alternately to apply the compofi- 
tion, and dry it, till fuch time as the ball every where accu- 
rately touches the femicircle; in which ftate ic is perfectly 

fmooth, regular, firm, &e 
The bull thus finifhed, ic remains to pafte the map, or de- 
feription thereon: In order to this, the map is projected in 
feveral gores, or guffets; all which join accuraicly on the 
fpherical furface, and rogether cover the whole ball. Yo direct 
the application of thefe gores, lines are drawn by a femi- 
circle on the furface of the ball, dividing it into a number 
of equal parts correfponding to thofe of the gores, and fub- 
dividing thofe again anfwerably to the lines and divifions of 
the gores, 

The papers thus pafted on, there remains nothing but to co- 
lour and illuminate the globe; and to varnifh it, the better to 
refit . uft, moifture, &c, 

The globe ictelf, thus fnifhed, they hang it in a brafs meridian, 
with an hour circle, and quadrant of alticude; and thus fir ic 
into a wooden horizon. 

Defcription of the GLowns.— The things common 
globes, are either delineated on the faurface, or added a 
pendages, without it, 
Without the furface, are 1? The two poles, whereon the 
globe is turned, reprefenting thofe of the world. See Pors. 
2° The brazen meridian, which is divided into degrees, and 
paffes through the poles——3° The wooden horizon, whole 
upper fide reprefents the horizon ; and is divided into feveral 
circles: The innermoft whereof contains the twelve figns' of 
the zodiac, fubdivided into their degrees, the next, the julian; 
and the third, the gregorian calendar: Without fide of all 
thefe, are drawn the points of the winds—4° A brafs quae 
drant of altitude, divided into go degrees, to be faftened on 
the meridian at the diftance of 90 degrees from the horizon, 
—5o The hour circles, divided into twice twelve hours, and 

fitted on the meridian, round the poles, which carry an index 

pointing to the hour.—A mariner’s compa{s is fometimes 
added on the bottom of the frame; and fometimes, a femi- 
circle of pofition, 

On the furface are delineated, 1° The equinoétial line, divided 

into 360 degrees ; commencing from the vernal interfection, 

—2° The ecliptic, divided into twelve figns, and thefe fubdi- 

vided into degrees—3° The zodiac.—4° The two tropics.— 

And §° The polar circles, all which fee under their proper 

arcicies. 

What elfe belongs to globes, either as to conftruction, or de- 

{cription, is different, as the globe is either celeftial, or terre~ 

ftrial. See cele/tial and terre/frial GLOBE. 

Geleftial GLoBE, is an artificial {phere, on whofe convex furface 

the fixed ftars are laid down, at proportionable diftances, toge- 
ther with the principal circles of the fphere. 
The ule of thefe globes, is to exhibit the phenomena of the 
motions of the fun, and ftars, in an eafy, and obvious manner ; 
which, though fomewhat unaccurate, is yet exact enough for the 
common ules of life, and may fave the trouble of trigonome- 
trical calculation. 

To exhibit the flars, circles, cc. on the furface of a given /phere, 
or ball, and fit it for the ufes of aftronomy.— 1° Atlume any 
two points diametrically oppofie to ech other, as P, and 
Q, (Lab. Afironomy, fig. 58.) and in thefe, fix up axes, P A, 
and QC, for the ball to turn round on, The points P and 
Q, or A-and C, will exhibit the poles of the world. 
2° Divide a brazen circle ABCD ino four quadrants, A E, 
EC, CF, and FD; and fubdivide each quadrant into go de- 
grees, numbered from the points E, and F towards the poles 
A, and C, 
3° Inclofe the glsbe in this circle, as in a meridian, at the points 
A, and C, fo as it may freely turn therein. 
4° Apply a ftyle, or pin, ro the furface of the glebe, in the frft 
degree of the meridian, and turn the ball rounc ; by this means 
will a circle be de(cribed on the furface, reprefen.ing the aqua- 
tor, to be divided into degrees. 
5° From the pole of the world P, towatds M, and from the 
other pole C, towards N, number 23 3 degrees; the points M 
and N will be the poles of the ecliptic, 


6 Apply 
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6° Apply a ftyle to the meridian, in the point M, and turn ¢ 
globe round; by this rotation will the arétic polar circle be-d 
fcribed: And after,the fame manner is the antarétic polar to 
defcribed about the point O. 

7° Number 23% deg. from the equator towards the poles P. 
and Q.; and note the points H, and I. 
to the meridian, as before, two. circles will be defcribed pai 
allel to the xequator ; whereof that drawn through H, will 
the tropic of cancer, and the other through I, the tropic of ¢: 
pricomn. 

8° Hang the gibbe within the meridian, in the poles of the 
écliptic, as before in the poles of the world 3 and applying a 
ftyle to HE, turn it round: by this means will the ecliptic be 
delineated ; which remains to be divided into 12 figns; andeach 
of thefe again divided into 30 degrees. 

9° While the globe remains thus fufpended, bring the degree of 
longitude of any ftar under the meridian; and in the meridian, 
number as many degrees towards the pole as is the degree of Ja- 
titude of the place: The point of interfeétion is the place of 
that ftar on the furface of the gisbe. After the like manner 
may the place of the ftar be determined from the right afcen- 
fion and declination given} the globe being fuppofed fufpended 
from the poles of the world, or the zequator. 

10° All the ftars of a conftellation thus laid down; the figure 
of the conftellation is to be defigned ; after which it may either 
be coloured, or engraven. 

11° Place the gle with the meridian, in a wooden frame; or 
horizon DBL, fupported on four feet ; ; in fuch manner, as to 
be divided thereby into two hemifpheres ; and that the pole A 
tay be raifed or depreffed at pleafure. ‘ 
12° On the limb, or edge of the horizon defcribe a circle, which 
divide into 360 deztees, and infert the calendars, and winds. — 
13° Laftly, to the pole A, fit a brazen circle, divided in- 
to 24 horary parts, and numbered twice’ twelveyy fo that 
the line or divifion of XII, may be in the plane of the 
meridian, on either fide the pole, And on the pole itfelf ap- 
ply an index, to turn round with the g/cbe-—Thus is the globe 
compleat. 

Tt may be here obferved, that as the longitude of the ftars is 
continually growing, a globe does not remain of perpetual ufe ; 
but the increafe in feventy-two years only amounting to a de- 
gree, the whole will make no confiderable error in an hundred 
years; the defign of a globe being only to reprefent things fome- 
thing near the truth. 

To make celeftial GLon.—This method is that the moft frequent- 
ly ufed ; and we only premifed the former as being the moft €a- 
fily conceived ; and leading more naturally to this. 
1° From the given diameter of the globe, find a right line A. 
B. fig. 59. n. 2. equal to the circumference of a great circle ; 
and divide it into twelve equal parts. 
2° Through the feveral points of divifion, 1, 2, 35 4, Be. 
with the interval of to of them, defcribe arches, miutually 
interfecting each other in D and E. Thefe figures, or pieecs 
duly pafted or joined together, will make the whole furface 
of the globe. 
3° Divide each part of the right line AB, into 30 equal parts ; 
fo that the whole line A B, reprefenting the periphery ‘of the 
equator, may be divided into 360 degrees. : 
4° From the poles D, and k, fig. 60. with the interval’ of 
232 deg. deferibe arches @ J; thefe will be twelfth parts of the 
polar circles. 
5° After the like manner, from the fame poles D, and E, 
with the interval of 663deg. reckoned from the equator, 
defcribe arches'c d5 thefe will be twelfth parts of the tropics, 
6° Through the degreee of the equator ¢ correfponding to the 
right afcenfion of any given flar, and the poles D and i, 
draw an arch of a circles and taking in the compaflés the 
complement of the declination from the pole D, defcribe an 
arch, interfeCting it in 73 this point 7 will be the place o/ 
that flar. 
7° All the flars ofa conftellation being thus laid down, the f- 
gure of the conftellation is to be drawn according to Bayer, He- 
velius, ot Flamfteed, 
8° Laftly, after the fame manner are the declinations, and 
right afcenfions of each degree of the ecliptic @ g to be de- 
termined. 
9° The furface of the globethus projected on a plane, is to be 
engraven on copper, to fave the trouble of doing this over 
again for each gicbe 
ro° A ball, in the mean time, is to be prepared of paper, 
plaftery &c. after the manner above direGted, and of the 
intended diameter of the globe. Ori this, by means of a 
femicircle, and flyle, is the equator to bé drawn; and 
through every 30th dégrée,” a meridian. The ball thus’ di- 
vided into twelve parts, correfponding to the fegments be- 
fore projected ; they ate to be cut fromy the printed paper, and 
pafted on the ball. i 
11° Nothing now remains but to hang the globe as before in a 
brazen meridian, and wooden horizons’ To which may be 
added a quadrant of altitude H I, fig. 61. made of brafs, and 
divided in the fame manner, as the ecliptic and equator. 

Vor. I, 


> 
Then, applying a ftyle 
f- 
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If the declinations, and right’ afeenfions of the 
given; but. their longitudes, and Jatitud 
the furface of the ghbe is tobe projected after the 
net as, before, except that in this cafe D, and E, 
are the poles of the ecliptic; and f h the ecliptic itf 
that the polar circles, and tropics, with. the 
and the parallels thereof, 
declinations. 

One of the fullett catalo 


ftats be tiot 
€s, in lieu thereof 5 


me man- 
Hg. 593 
elf; and 
equator ¢ d, 
are to be determitied from their 


gues of the ftars is that of Mr. Flam- 
fteed, wherein the right afcenfions and declinations, as well as 
the longitudes, latitudes, &¢. are every where exprefled. 

Ufe of the celeftial Guowe.— The ute of this inftrument is very 

extenfive : Scarce any thing in the {pherical aftronomy, but may 
be exhibited thereby, 
The’ principal points are ‘contained 
blems. with their folutions ; 
into the nature and reafon 
it, of his own accord, in any other cafes, 

Lo find the right afcenfion, and declination of a flar, represented 
on the furface of the Guonr.—Briiig the ftar to the graduated 
fide of the brazen’ meridian : Then, the number of degrees 
intercepted between’ the quator; and the point of the meri- 
dian cut by the ftar, its declination ; and the degree of 
the aquator, which com under the meridian together with 
the far, is its right -afcenfion. 

To find the longitude and latitude of a fiar.— Apply the centre 
of the quadrant. of altitude oyer the pole of the ecliptic in 

the fame hemifphere with the ftar 5 -and. bring its graduated 
edge to the ftar: The degree on the quadrant cut by the 
flar is its latitude, reckoned fromi the ecliptic’; and the de- 
gree of the ecliptic. cut by the quadrant, its lor 

To find the. fun’s place the eclip 
month in the proper calendar oi the horizon ; and inft the 
day in the circle of figits is the fign and degree the fun is 
in for that day. This done, find the fame fign upon the 
ecliptic, on the furface of the globe: This is the fun’s place 
for that day. 

Lo find the declination of the fun.—The fun’s place for th 
given being brought to the meridian ; the degrees of th 
ridian intercepted between the equinoétial and that pl 
the fun’s declination for that day, at noon, 

Lo find the place of a planet, with its right afe 
nation; its longitude, and latitude, for the time being given. 
Apply the centre of the quadrant of altitude on the pole of 
the ecliptic (the pole, we mean, of the fame denomination 
with the latitude ;) and bring it to the given longitude: in 
the ecliptic: this point is the planet’s place : And bringing 
it to the meridian, its right afcenfion, and declination will 
be found as already fhewn of a flar. 

To reétify the Grose, or adjuft it to the place, &e. fo a’ it 
may reprefent the prefent State, or fiituation of the heavens:— 

ide, raife the north pole above 


1° If the place be in north latitu 
the horizon ; ifin fouth, raife the fouth pole ; till the arch in- 
tercepted between the pole and horizon be equal to the given 
elevation of the pole. 2° Fix the quadrant of altitude on 

é. on the latitude of the place. 3° By means 


the zenith, i. 
of a compafs or meridian line place the globe in {uch manner 
he plane of the ter- 


as that the brazen meridian may be in t 

reftrial meridian, 4° Bring the degree of the ecliptic the fun 
is in, to the meridian, and fet the horaty ifidex to 32. 
Thus will the globe exhibit the face of the heavens for the 
noon of that day. 5° Turn the globe till the index come to 
any other given hour :- thus will the globe thew the face of the 
heavens for that time. 

To know alt the flars and planets by means of the Grosr:— 
ro Adjuft the globe to the fate of the h veris, for that’ time. 
2° Look on the globe for fome one ftat; which you know ; 
2. gr. the middlemoft {tar in the tail of the great bear. 3° Ob- 
ferve the pofitions of the’ other thore confpicuous firs in the 


in the following pro- 
which will let the reader enough 
of this noble inftrument to apply 


k the day of the 


in 


he day 
7€ me- 
lace, ate 


nfion and detli- 


fame conftellation: and by transferring the eye from the globe 
leafily AOte the fame there: 


to the heavens, you wi 
the fame manner nray y 
ing conftellations ;, till y 
If the planets be reprefe 
bove deferibed, by com 
will likewife know the planet 
To find the Sun's oblique afconfi 
muth, with the time of rifing—r° Reé 
hour of 12.3 and bring the 
the horizon: Then, the number of degrees interc 
tween that degree of the aiquator now come to the he | 
and the beginning of aries, is the fun’s oblique ate 
2° The degrees on thé horizon intércepted between th 
point thereof, and the point wherein the fun is, is the ot 
or rifing amplitude. 3° The hour pointed to by the ind 
is the time of the fun’s rifihg. 4° Turhing the g 
the index points to the pfefent hour; lay tt 
fun’s place ; the déaree cuit by the quadrant, 
the fun’s azimuth, 
}Z find the fun’s obli 


muth, with the tin 


4 tify the gh, 
fun’s place to the eaftern 


1e quadrant to 
in the ho 
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As 


c ears h *s place | The longitude ahd latitude gi d the plac h 0 
is the fame as that of the former ; excepting that the fun’s place The longitude and latitude given, to find the place on the Groze. 


mutt be here brought to the weftern fide of the horizon; as in 
the former it was to the eaftern. ¥ de 

@ find the length of day and night. 1° Find the time of the 
fun’s rifing; which being numbered from midnight, the double 
thereof gives the length of night, 2° Subtract the length of the 


the length of the day. ey ae 
To find the rifing, fetting, and culminating of a flar, its con- 
tinuance above the horizons for any place and day; together 
with its oblique afcenfion, and defcenfion s and tts eaftern and 
weftern amplitude and azimuth. 1° Adjuft the globe to the 
fate of the heavens, at 12 a-clock, that day. 2° Bring the 
ftar to the eaftern fide of the horizon: Thus will its eaftern 
amplitude, and azimuth, and ‘the time of rifing be found ; } 
as already taught of the fun. 3° Bring the fame ftar to the 
weftern fide of the horizon: ‘Thus will the weftern ampli- 
tude and azimuth, and the time of fetting be found. 4° The 
time of rifing fubtraéted from that of fetting, leaves the con- 
tinuance of the ftar above the horizon. 5° ‘This continuance 
above the horizon fubtra€ted from 24. hours, leaves the time of 
jts continuance below-the horizon. 6° Laftly, the hour to 
which the index points, when the ftar is brought to the meri- 
gives the time of its culmination. 

To find the altitude of the fun, or a fiar, for any given hour of 
the day, or night, 1° Adjuft the globe to the pofition of the 
heavens; and turn it till the index point at the given hour. 
2° Fix on the quadrant of altitude, at go degrees from the ho- 
rizon, and bring it to the fun’s or ftar’s place. The degrees of 
the quadrant intercepted between the horizon, and the fun or 
ftar is the altitude required. dana 

The altitude of the fun by day, or of a far by ni bt being given, 
to find the time of that day, or night. 1° Reétify the globe as 
in the preceding problem. 2° Turn the globe, and quadrant 
till {uch time as the ftar, or degree of the ecliptic of the fun 
is in, cut the quadrant in the given degree of altitude 5 then 
does the index point at the hour fought. See Timer, 
Hour, &c. 


an 
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The azimuth of the fun, or a flar, given; to find the time of day, 
or? . Reétify the globe; and bring the quadrant to the} 


given azimuth in the horizon: Turn the globe, till the Rar come 
to the fame : Then will the index fhew the time. 

To find the interval of time between the rifings of two flars; or 
their culminations, 1° Raife the pole of the globe, fo many 
degrees above the horizon, as is the elevatic oD of the pole of the 
place. 2° Bring the firft flar to the horizon; and obferve 
the time the index points to. 3° The fame do by the other 


ftar, ‘Then fubtraéting the former time from the latter ; the 


remainder is the interval between the rifings. 


‘ is |Zo find ecia BiH ees aaa antipodeadbeanvilice 
night from the whole day, or 24 hours; and the remainder is} o find the antiaeci, pericrci, and antipsdes of any place. 
is y 


After the like manner is the interval between two culminations 
found ;, by bringing both ftars to the meridian, 

To find the beginning and ending of the crepufculum or iwilight.— 
1° Retify the globe; and fet the index to the twelfth’ hour; 
the fun’s place being in the meridian. 2° Note the fun’s 
place, and turn the globe weftward, as alfo the quadrant of 
altitude, till the point oppofite to the fun’s place cut the qua- 
drant of altitude in the eighteenth degree above the hori- 
zon. The index will then thew the time when the twilight 
commences in the morning. 3° Taking the point oppof 
to the fun; bring it to the eaftern hemifphere, and turn it, 


till it meet with the quadrant: of altitude in’ the eighteenth To find the latitude of the places wherein 


degree: Then will the index fhew the time when the twi- 
light ends. 

Terrefirial GLose, is an artificial fphere, on whofe furface are 
delineated the principal places of the earth, in their proper fitu- 
ations, diftances, &c. together with the circles imagined on the 
furface of the terreftrial fphere. 


—Seek, in the zquator, the given degree of longitude, and 
bring it to the meridian : then count from the equator on the 
meridian the degree of latitude given, tow: 


s this or that pole, 
as the latitude is either north, or fouth:»the point under this is 
the place required. 

° The 
given place being brought to the meridian; count as many 
degrees on the meridian from the zquator towards the other 
pole. The pe which is thus arrived at, is the place of the 
anticeci. 2% Note, the degrees of the meridian over the given 
place and its anticeci; and turn the g/obe till the oppofite de- 
gree of the aquator, e¢ome under the meridian; or, which 
amounts to the fame, till the index, which before ftood at 
twelve, come to the other twelve: then will the place corre- 
fponding to the former degree, be the periceci ; and the latter, 
that of antipodes. 

To find what place of the earth the fun is vertical to at any time 

affigned. 10 Bring the fun’s place found in the ecliptic to 
the meridian, and the index to the hour of twelve: noting 
what point of the meridian correfponds thereto, 2% If: the 
given hour be before noon; fubtraét it from twelve hours ; 
and turn the g/sbe towards the weft, till the index point: at 
the hours remaining. aus will the place required be-un- 
der the point of the meridian before noted. 3° If the hour 
be after noon, turn the gibe in the fame manner towards the 
weit, till the index point at the given hour: thus again’ will 
the place required. be found under the point of the meridian be- 
fore noted, 
If, at the fame time, you note all the places which are under 
the fame half of the meridian with the place found, you will 
have all the places to which the fun is then in the meridian : 
and the oppofite half of the meridian will fhew all the places, in 
which it is then midnight. 

A place being given in the torrid zone, to find the two days in the 
year in the fun is vertical to the fame. x° Bring the 
given place to the meridian; and note the degree of the 
meridian correfponding thereto. 2° Turn the globe about, 

and note the two points of the ecliptic paffing through that 

3° Find on what days the fun is in thofe points of the 

For on thofe days he is vertical to the given place. 

d thofe places in the torrid zene to which the fun is verticalon 

ven day.—Bring the fun’s place in the, ecliptic to the me- 
ridian: then turning the globe round, note all the places which 
pafs through that point of the meridian. Thofe. are the places 
required. 

After the fame manner may be found what: people are a/cii, for 
any given day. See Ascrt. 

A place being given in the fr igid zone, to find on what days of the 
year the fun does not rife; and on what days he does not fet to 
the fame.—1° Count as. many degrees in the meridian from 
the zquator towards the pole, as is the diftance of the given 
place from the pole. 2° Turning the globe round, note all 
the points of the ecliptic pafling through each point noted in 
the ecliptic: by this means you will have the arches which 
the fun defcribes while he neither ‘rifes, nor fets; and the 
points themfelves give the places of the fun, when he neither 
rifes nor fets, at the beginning and en ing. 3° Find what 
days of the year, the fun is in thofe places: thefe 
anfwer to the queftion. 


2 are the 


y m day is of any 
given lengta. 1° Bring the fun’s place for the |given day to the 


ecliptic, and fet the index to the hour of twelve. 2° Turn the 


globe, till the index point at the hour of rifine or fetting. 3° 
Raife and deprefs the pole till the fun’s place appear in the ealt- 
ern or weftern fide of the horizon. Then will the pole be duly 
elevated, and confequently; the latitude given. 


The ufe of the terreftrial g/obe, is to exhibit the feveral affec-|Zo find ine latitude of thofe places in the frigid zone, where the 


tions, and phenomena of the different places of the earth, de- 
pending on magnitude, &c. in an eafy, obvious manner, with- 
out the trouble of trigonometrical calculation. 

To confirué? a terreftrial GLoBE.— The conftruction of a ter- 
reftrial globe, whether of metal, plaifter, paper, Gc, is the 
fame as that of a celeftial. ‘The fame circles are delineated 
on both: And as for the places, viz. cities, towns, &c. 
they are laid down from the longitudes, and latitudes given; 
as the ftars are from their right afcenfions, and declinations. 
Hence, all problems depending on the circles, may be equal 
ly wrought on either globe; as the afcenfions, defcenfions, 
amplitudes, azimuths, arifings, fettings, altitudes, . of the 
fun; the lengths of day and night; hours of the day and 
night; crepufcula, &c, 

We fhall here, therefore, only give what is peculiar to the ter- 
reftrial globe. 

Uje of the terreftrial Grose.—To find the longitude and latitud: 
of any place delineated on the globe.— Bring the place to the 
graduated fide of the brafs meridian: the dearee of the me- 
ridian it cuts, is the latitude required; and the degree of the 
zequator at the fame time under the meridian, is the longitude 
required. 


i 


fun does not fet for a given number of days. 1° Count fo 
many degrees from the next tropic, towards the equinoétial 
point, as there are units in half the number of the given 
days; by reafon, the fun, in its proper motion, goes nearly 
a degree every day. 2° Bring the point of the ecliptic, thus 
found, to the meridian : and its diftance from the pole will be 
equal to the elevation of the pole, or latitude of the places 
required. 

Any hour of the day, or night being given, to oew all thofe places 
to which the fun rifes, and fets; where it is noon, or midnight 5 
and where day, or night. 1° Find what place the fun is at 
that time vertical to, as already taught. 2° Let this place 
be brought to the zenith of the wooden horizon, i. e. elevate 
the pole asthe latitude of that place requires. Then will 
the places on the eaftern fide of the horizon, be thofe the 
fun is fetting to; and on the weftern fide, thofe he rifes to; 
thofe under the upper femicircle of the meridian, have it 
noon; and thofe under the lower, midnight. Laftly, to 
thofe in the upper hemifphere it is day ; and to thofe in the 
lower, night. 

Hence, as, in the middle of an eclipfe, the moon is in that 


degre 


GLO 
degree of the ecliptic oppofite to the fun’s place ; by the pre- 
fent problem it may be {hewn what places of the earth then 
fee the middle of the eclipfe ; and what, the beginning, or 
ending. 5 

To find what places of the earth a planet, e. gr. the moon, is ver- 
tical ta, any day of the year-—1° Mark the planet’s place on the 
globe, as above taught. 2° Bring this place to the meridian; 
and note the degree over it, 3° Turn the g/obe round ; and 
the places which pafs under the point, are thofe required. 

The declination of a stars or any other phenomenon given ; to find 
what parts of the earth the fame is vertical to.—Count as many 
degrees in the meridian, from the aquator towards one pole as 
are equal to the given declination ; w/z. towards the north if 
the declination be northward ; and towards the fouth if the de- 
clination be fouth. Then, turning it round, the places that 
pals through the extremity of this arch in the meridian, are the 
places required. 

Lo determine the place of the earth where any flar, or other celeftial 
phenomenon, will be vertical at a given hour. 19 Elevate the 
pole according to the latitude of the place, from whofe noon 
or midnight the hours are numbered. 2° Bring the fun’s place 
for that day to the meridian, and fet the index at twelve a-clock. 
3° Determine the place of the ftar on the furface of the globe, 
and bring it to the meridian: the index will thew the difference 
of time between the appulfe of the fun and ftar to the meridian 
of the place: Note the point of the meridian over the place of 
the ftar. 40 Find in what places of the earth it is then noon, 
and fet the index to twelve a-clock. 5° Turn the globe to- 
wards the weft, till the index have pafled over the interval of 
time between the culmination of the fun and ftar. ‘Then, 
under the point of the meridian before obferved, will the place 
required be found. 
And hence may always be found what place a ftar, or ot! 
phenomenon rifes or fets to, at any given time. 

To place the GLowE in fuch manner, under any given latitude, as 
that the fun foall illuminate all thofe regions, which he actually 
illumines on earth.—10 Re&tify the globe, i.e. elevate the pole 
according, to the latitude of the place: bring the place to the 
meridian ; and fet the g/sbe north and fouth by the compafles : 
thus, the g/abe having the fame fituation with regard tothe fun, 
as the earth has ; that part thereof will be illumined, which js 
illumined on earth.—Hence alfo the glsbe being fituate in the 
fame manner when the moon fhines, it will fhew what parts 
are then illumined by the moon. 

And, in the like manner, may we find where the fun and moon 
rife, and fet at any given time. 

To find the diftance of twa places on the GLose.—Take the given 
places in the compafles ; and apply them to the equator. The 
degrees which they there fubtend, being reduced into miles, 
leagues, or the like, give the diftances required. 

The fame may be done, and that more commodioufly, by laying 
the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over the two 
places ; and noting the degrees intercepted. 

Dialling Guioxe, fee the article Drantine. 

GLOBULAR Chart, a reprefentation of the furface, or fome 

part of the furface, of the terraqueous globe, upon a plane ; 
wherein the parallels of latitude are circles nearly concentric ; 
the meridians, curves bending towards the poles and the rhumb- 
lines alfo curves. i 
The merits of this chart confift in this, that the diftances be- 
tween places upon the fame rhumb, are all meafured by the 
fame {cale of equal parts, and the diftance of any two places in 
the arch of a great circle, is nearly reprefented in this chart by 
a ftraight line-—Hence, land maps made according to this pro- 
jection, would indifputably have great advantages above thofe 
made any other way. See Map. 
But for fea charts, and the ufes of navigation, it is yet contro- 
verted, whether the g/bular chart be preferable to mercator’s, 
where the meridians, parallels, and particularly the rhumb- 
lines, are all ftraight lines ; inafmuch as ftraight lines are found 
more eafy to draw, and manage than curves, efpecially fuch as 
the rhumb-lines on the g/obular chart are.—This projection is 
not new, though not much taken notice of till of late. It is 
mentioned by Ptolemy, in his Geography 5 as alfo by Blunde- 
ville in his Exercifes. 

GuLonuLar failing ; fee Great circle SAILING. 

GLOBULE, Grobutus, a little globe; otherwife called a 
Spherule. See Giose. 

Thus the red particles of the blood are called globules of the 
blood, on account of their rednefs, and finallnefs. 

The microfcope difcovers the blood to confift of red, globular 
particles, fwimming in alimpid, tranfparent water, or ferum ; 
and thefe, when at a due diftance, may be difcerned to attract 
each other, and unite into larger globules, like the {pheres of 
quick-filver. 

The Cartefians call the particles broken off the matter of their 
firft clement, globules of the Jecond element. See ELEMENT, 
CaRTESIAN, &e. 

GLOBULUS Naj, is ufed for the lower flexible, cartilaginous 
part of the nofe. 


per 
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GLORIA Pani, in the liturgy, a formula of words repeated at 
the end of each pfalm, and on other occafions, to give glory to 
the holy trinity ; called alfo the doxslgy. See Doxonocy. 

It is thus denominated, beéaufe b ginning in the Latin office 
with thefe words, gloria Patri, q. d glory be to the Facher, &eé 
Pope Damafeus is commonly held to have firft ordeted the re- 
hearfal, or rather finging the gloria Pairi at the ends of pfalms. 
Baronius, indeed, will have it to have been ufed in the times 
of the apoftles: but its ufe, then, he allows to have been more 
obfcure; and that it did not become popular till after the rife 
of arianifm, when it was made a kind of fymbol of ortho- 
doxy. 

The fifth canon of the council of Vaifon, held in 529, decrees, 
“< that the name of the pope hall always be rehearfed in the 
“© churches of France, and after the gloria Patri, fhall be add- 
“ed ficut erat in principio, as is done at Rome, in Africa, &es 
“* on account of the heretics, who fay that the Son of God had 
“ his beginning in time.” Fleury. 

Groria in excelfis, is alfo a kind of hymn rehearfed in divine 
fervice, beginning with the words gloria in excelfis Deo, & in 
terra pax hominibus. &c. Glory be to God on high, on earth 
peace, €c. 

GLOSS*,’ Gross A, 8 comment on the text of any author, 
to explain his fenfe more fully, and at large; whether in the 
fame language, or in any other. 

* The word, according to fome, comes from the Greek yAwooes 
tongue ; the office of a g/o/s being to explain the text; as 
that of the tongue is to difcover the mind. Others derive it 
from the Latin g/os, a fifter-in-law ; which among the lawyers 
fometimes ftands for fitter ; the g/o/s being, as it were, fitter to 
the text, —= 

Nic. de Lyra compofed a poftil or glsfs on the bible in fix yo- 
lumes, folio.— The French fay proverbially of an ill comment, 
that it is glbfe d’ Orleans, plus obfcure que le texte. 

Gross is alfo ufed for a literal tranflation ; or an interpretation 
of an author in another language, word for word. 

Young feholars need an interlineary glo/s for the underftanding 
of Juvenal, Horace, Salluft, Perfius, 

Gxoss is alfo ufed in matters of commerce, 
a filk, ftuff, or the like. 

GLOSSARY, Grossarium, a kind of diftionary for ex- 

plaining the obfcure, antient, and barbarous words, and phrafes 
of an altered, corrupted, or refined language. 
Spelman’s gio/ary, intituled Archaiolgicum, is an excellent work; 
though that author did not begin to ftudy in this way till fifty 
years of age.—M du Cange’s Latin gloffary in three volumes, 
and his Greek gifary in two volumes folio, are excellent per- 
formances, full of uncommon erudition.—Lindenbroek has a 
gloffary on the laws of Charlemaign, &e. 

GLOSSOCOMON *, Tawasoxouov, a chirurgeon’s inftru- 
ment, antiently ufed in fetting broken, and diflocated thighs 
and legs; as alfo in extending thofe which remained too fhort 
a(ter fetting. 


c. for the luftre of 


* The word is formed of the Greek Tavoca, tongue, and xouew, 
to have care; and was properly and primarily given by the 
antients to a little box, wherein they kept the reeds of their 
hautbois, Ge. 

The gloffacoman is defcribed as confifting of an hollow trunk, 
wherein the thigh, or leg is laid: at the bottom hereof is a kind 
of wheel ; and towards the top are two pullies on each fide. 
Several thongs of leather are tied both above and below the fra- 
tured place. Thofe below are faftened to the axis of the wheel, 
which they are near: Thofe above go over the pullies to come 
to the axis, which they are likewife faftened to; fo that the 
fame turning of the wheel, both draws the part of the leg, 
or thigh, which is above the fra¢ture, upwards; and that be- 
low, downwards. 

Guossocomon, in mechanics, is a name given by Hiero to a 
machine compofed of divers dented wheels, with pinions fery- 
ing to raife huge burdens. 

GLOSSOPETRA, or Grorrorerra, in natural hiftory, 
a kind of extraneous foffil fomewhat in form of a ferpent’s 
tongue; frequently found in the ifland of Malta, and divers 
other parts. 

Naturalifts have been much divided as to the nature, and origin 
of thefe bodies.—Steno, de corpore folido intra Solidum contento ; 
Ol. Wormius, aifért. de gloffipetra ,. and Reyichius de gloffape- 
tris Lunebergenfibus, treat of them at large. 
The vulgar notion is, that they are the tongues of ferpents pe- 
trified ; and hence their name, which is a compound of TAaosa, 
tongue, and wélec, ftone.—Hence alfo their tradition 
in curing the bites of ferpents. 
The people relate that fince the viper which bit St. Paul with- 
out doing him any harm, all the ferpents of the ifland of Malta 
have had the fame virtue: and that the g/g, ¢ the tongues 
of thofe formerly dead.—But this is palpable fable, which the 
fole figure of the g/ refutes; they haying very little of 
the thape of a fe; ue ; befide that they are too big. 
The general opinion of naturalifts is that they are the teeth of 
fifhes, left at land by the waters of the deluge ; and fince petrified, 
They 


virtue 
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They even fpecify the very kind of fih ; and take it to be that 
which Theophraftus, and the Greek writers call xvey agras andl 
the moderns, the /bark or fea-dog. ; tT 
Camerarius cannot perfuade himielf that the g/z//opetre found in | 
England, Malta, and around Montpelier, were ever the teeth | 
of a fea-dog, or any other fifh. » The chief difficulty, he fug- | 
gefts, is the fmall quantity of volatile falc ana oil which te? 
afford by diftillation. To which Dr. Woodward anfivers, in 

defence of the common fyftem, that having lain fo long buried 

under ground, *tisno wonder they fhould have loft che belt 

part of their volatile principles. Ic is certain that human bones | 
and fkulls long inierred, do not aff 1 | 
thofe principles, that they would have done immediately Bet 


the perfon’s death. ; 1 
Another {cruple propofed by Cameratius is, that the ghffapetra,| 


when expofed to the naked fre, turn to a coal, and not to a 
calx; contrary to what is aflerted by Fabius Columz fil 
Woodward an{wers, chat it is likely enough the glofape @, in 
burning, may affiime the form of coal, before it arriye.at 
that of a calyx. See Supplement, article LAMIODONTEs, 
GLOT TIS, in anatomy, a cleft, or chink in the larynx, fery- 
ing for the formation of the voice, ; 
The glottis is in form of a little tongue; whence its name, from 


yAwrra tongue. For the fame teafon the Latins call it Zugula, 
ie. little tongue. ' 
Through this chink the air defcends, and afcends in refpiring, 
{peaking, finging, Sc. It has an apparatus of mulcles, where- 
by we contract and enlarge it; and hence all the varie 
tones of the voice. ; 
The glottis is covered and defended with a thin, foft cartilage 
called the epiglottis. 

Gio rroprerra, {ee the article GLossopeTRA. 

GLOVE, Chirstheca, a habit, or covering for the hand, and 
wrilt; ufed both for warmth, decency, and as a dhelter from 
the weather, 

Ghives, are diftinguifhed, with refpect to commerce, into lea- 
thern gloves, filk gloves, thread gloves, cotton gloves, workted 
gloves, &e. i 

There are alfo gloves of velvet, fattin, taffaty, &c. Leather 
gloves are made of fhammy, kid, lamb, doe, elk, buff, &e. 


rd near the quantity of | Method of ma 
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better purpofe: But they make ufe of the fhavings, parings, or 
icraps thereof : and fometimes they make it of the feet, Ginews, 
nerves, Gc. of beafts. 

That made of whole fkins is the beft; and that of finews, €&c. 
the worlt: and hence chiefly arifes the difference of gies 
and the advantage of the Englifh and Flemith glues's for, as 
our tanners generally make the g/ve them({elves; they are not 
{paring of the parings of the fkins, which they never fell; 
s, in France, Gc. the gluemakers being a peculiar kind 
of manufacturers, and having no parings but what they buy, 
make ufe chiefly of finews, feer, ec. 

ing GLUE.—To make glue of parings, they firft 
fteep them two or three days in water; then wathing them well 
out, they boil thet to the confiftence of a thick gelly. ‘This 
done; they pafs the gelly, while yet hot, through ofier-bafkers, 
to feparate trom it any impurities; and ih order to purify ic iti 
further, they let it reft fome time. When the ordures, or fo- 
reign matters are precipitated to the bottom of the veftel ; 
they melt and boil it a fecond time. 

This done, they pour it into fla frames, or moulds; whence 
it is taken out, when pretty hard and folid, and then cut into 
{quare pieces, or cakes. Nothing now remains, but to dry it 
in the wind, on a fort of coarfe net, and afterwards to ftring 
it, to finifh the drying. 

‘The give madevot feet, finews, &c. is managed after the fame 
manner, with this only difference, that they bone and {cour 
the feet, and don’t lay them to fteep. 

The beft g/ue is that which is oldeft! the fureft tet of good- 
nef is to lay a piece to fteep three or four days in water; if 
it {well confiderably without melting, and when taken out re- 
fume its former drynefs, it is excellent. 

if) GLUE, isa fort of give made of the nervous and micilagi- 
nous patts of a large fith, found chiefly in the Ruffian teas 
Thefe parts being boiled, bear a near refembiance to that vifcid 
matter found on the fkins ‘of ¢odfifh. When boiled to the 
confittence of a gelly, they fpread it on a leaf of paper, and 
form it into cakes; in which ftate it is ent to us. ‘ 
Fifp glue is-of confiderable wfe in medicine, and divers other 
arts; where it is better known under the names of ifing-glafs 
and ichthyocolla, 


There are alfo perfumed gloves ; wafhed, glazed, waxed gloves ; |GLU TALUS, in anatomy, isa name common to three mut 


2.0% 
and white, black, {nuff colour, &c. gloves; fingle, lined, top’d 
laced, fringed with gold, filver, filk, fur, Gc. 

It is a proverb, that for a gisve to be good, and well made, 
three kingdoms muft contribute to it: Spain, to drefs the lea- 
thers France, to cut it; and England, to few it. Bur, of 
late, the Fr em to have appropriated the functions of the 
other two; t es Of the French manufacture being now 
to ha ntage in point of dreffing and fewing, as 

much as 
To throwthe G 


mong our fore 


E, was a practice or ceremony very ufual a- 
thers; being the challenge, whereby another 
combat. ‘Ir i 
when the king 


{till retained at the cero- 
champion cafts his glove 


ppofes the cuftom to have arofe from’ the eaftern na- 
5 Who in all their fales, ‘and deliveries of lands, goods, 
uted to give the purchafer their give by way of livery, or int 
veftiure. To this effect he quotes Ruth iv. 7. where the 
Chalcee paraphrale calls glave, what the common verfion 'tea- 
ders by hoe. He adds, that the Rabbins interpret by ghve, 
that paflage in the cviiith Pfalm, in Idume@am extendam cal. 
ceamentum meum, over Edom will I caft out my thoe. Accord- 
ingly, among us» he who took up the glove, declared thereby 
his acceptance of the challenge ; and as a partof the ceremony, 
tinues Favyn, took the glove off his own right-hand, and 


Favyn 


tions. 


co 
calt_ it)upon, the ground, ‘to be taken up by the challenger. 
‘This had the forcé of.a mutual engagement on each fide, to 
meet at the time and place which fhould be appointed by the 
king, ent, or judges. 
The fame author afferts, thar the cuftom which ftill obtains cf 
blefling g/oves in the coronation of the kings of France, is a re- 
tain of the eaftern practice of giving poffeffion, with the glove, 
L. xvi. p. 1017,.&e. : 
Antiently ic was prohibited the judges to wear gloves on the 
bench. And at prefenc in the ftables of moft princes, it is not 
fafe going in without pulling off the gloves. 

GLUE, Guuren, a vilcid, tenacious mater ferving as a ce- 
ment to bind, or connect divers things together. 
Thereare divers kinds of gives made ufe of in the divers arts 3 as 
the common glue, glove glue; parchment glue. But the two laft 
are more properly called /ixe, 

ig GLUE is a commodity ufed by numerous 

ds of artificers; as joiners, cabinet-makers, cafe-makers, 

hatters ok-binders, Gc. And the confumption thereof is 

very confiderable. The beftisthat made in England, in {quare 

pieces, of a ruddy, brown colour: Flanders glue is held the 

next after the Enghifh. 

Glue is made of the fkins of all kinds of beafts, as oxen, cows, 

calves, fheep, &c. The older the beaft is, the betrer is the 

glue that is made of its hide. Indeed, it is rare they ufe whole 


Lhe common or fi 
La 


5 
| 
2 | GLuT us major, or the greater, arifes temicircularly from the os 


\ 


skins for this purpofe ; thofe be pable of being applied to 


+ 


cles, whote office is to extend the thigh.—The firft, 


coccygis, the {pines of the facrum, the {pine of the ilium, and a 
ftrong ligament which runs between the facrum, and tubercle 
of the itchium ; and defcending, is inferted into the linea 
afpera, four fingers breadth below the great trochanter. See 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1, 2. 51. fig. 6. 2. 33. 

GiuT#us medius, or the middle one, called minor, or lefs, arifes 

from the {pine of the iliam, under the former, and is inferted 
into the fuperior. and external part of the great trochanter. 
See Tab, Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. x. 50. fig. 2. n. 33. Jig. 6. m. fig. 
7:2. 13. 
GLuTz£us minimus, or leaft, arifes from the lower part of the 
external fide of the ilium, under the former, and is inferted at 
the fuperior parc of the great trochanter, Ste Tab, Anat. 
(Myol.) fig. 72m 2. 

GLUTINATIVE, AGGLUTINATIVE, or CoNGLUTINA- 
TIVE, in medicine, and pharmacy. See ConGLUTINATIVE. 

GLYCONIAN, Grycontus, in the Greck and Latin poetry. 
A Glyconian verfe is ‘that conlitting of two feet and a fyllable, 

At leaft this is Scaliger’s opinion, who adds, that the Glyeonian 
verle wasialfo called the Huripidean vere. See Vist. 
Others hold that the -Ghicénian vere confifted of three feet ; 
afpondee, and two dattyls ; or rather, 2 fpondee, choriam- 
bus, and*an iambus, or apyrrhic ; which opinion is the moft 
followed, 

Sic te diva potens cypri, is a Glyconian verte. 

GLY CYRRHIZA, in medicine, Liquorice. See Liquorice. 

GLYPHE *, ‘or GLypuis, in fealpiure and archice¢ture, a 
general name for any cavity, or candl, whether round, or ter- 
minating in an angle; uled as an ornament, in any part. See 
Tab, Architfiz. 28. lit. x, 2. 

* The Greek word is, yavgr, which literally fignifies graving, 
nitching. 

TavQis is properly @ nitch, or indenture made in graving; or 

more properly, itis the notch in the end of an arrow, in which 
the ftring goes. 

GLYSTER ;fee the article CLystrr. 

GNOMES, Gnomt, 2 nate which the cabbalifts give to cer- 
tain invifible people, whorn they fuppofe to inbabic the inner 
parts of the earth, and to fill it to the centre. 

They are reprefented as very ftmall of ftature, tractable, and 
friendly to men; and are made the guardians of mines, quar- 
ries, hidden treafures, &’c. Vigenere calls them gnomons. {he 
females of this {pecies are called gnomides, 

Vigneal de Marville in his Adslange de Hifloire S de Literature, 
t. I. p. 100. gives a relation'of a conference with a philofopher 
of this cla(s, who held-rhat en infinity of {pirits inhabited 
each of the four elements, fire, air, watery and earth, un- 
der the denomination of /alamanders, fylphs, oudins, and 


gnomes 5 


Enomes 5 that the gnomes are employed iti working, ot a€tuating | Gromonic polyhedron. See the article Pot vuznroy, 

the machines of brutes upon earth, : bs : 
He added, that fome philofophers of that fet, held that thefe Beebe i ae ii gy the art of 
fpirits were of two fexes, for the two fexes of beafts, or mov- he. 3 Or of drawing fun and moon dials, &c. on any given 


ing machines; that they were even more or lef perfect as the adit rss 
brutes were; and that there was an infinite number of exceed- pe st called, oe thews How ae the hour of the day, 
¢. by the thadow of a gnomon, or yle. 


ingly fmall ones, to actuate the infinite number of infeéts, and ¥ . 
animalcula, both thofe that are vifible, and thofe which are too GNOSIMACHI *; an antient fect in teligion, whofe diftin- 
{mall to come under our fenfes ; that all thefe {pirits in general guithing character was, that they were profefled enemies of 
govern their refpeétive machines according to the difpofition of all ftudied knowledge in divinity, 
the parts, or organs, the humours, temperaments, &c. that they 
do not lay hold of all machines indifferently, but of thofe fuit- 
ed to their own charaéter, element, &e. that a haughty one, 
for inftance, feizes a Spanifh gennet; a cruel one, a tyger, &c, 
Gnome, Pieun, or Chria, is alfo ufed for a fhort; pithy, and 
fententious obferyation, reflexion, or the like: which is worthy 
to be treafured up, and remembered. 
Such is that of Juvenal, — Orandum oft ut fit mens fana in cor- 
pore fano.— The writers of rhetorics diftinguifh feveral kinds of 
Gomes, according as they turn on words, on ations, or both ; 
denominating them verbal, active, and mixed gnomes, or chrie. 
GNOMON *, in dialling, is the ftyle, pin, or cock ofa dial ; 
the fhadow whereof pointeth out the hours. 


* The word is Greek, recipaye, q. 4. an enemy of wifdom, 
or knowledge. 


Damafcenus fays that they were perfectly averfe to all the gnofcs 
of chriftianity, 7. e. to all the fcience, or technical knowledoe 
thereof. They held it an ufelefs labour to feck for gnofes in the 
holy feriptures ; and {aid that God requires nothing of men but 
good works ; that it were, therefore, much better to walk with 
more fimplicity, and not to be fo folicitous about the dogmata 
of the gnoftic life, 
Some authors take the word gnofis to have a further meaning, 
and think that, in the firft ages of chriftianity, it fignified much 
the fame with what we cali Spirituality, and the guojtic life, 
Tyasixy wegludlea.—In whith fenfe the gnofimachi muft have 
been fuch as were enerhies of the fpiritual life; who contend- 
ed for the doing of good works in all fimplicity ; and blamed 
fuch as aimed to render themfelves more perfect by meditation; 
a deeper knowledge and infight into the doétrines and myfteries 
of religion, and the fublimer, and more abftraGted exer. 
cifes, 

GNOSTICKS *, antient heretics, famous from the fir rife 
of chriftianity ; Principally in the eaft. 


* The word is Greek yoru, which literally imports fomewhat 
that makes a thing known ; by reafon the ftyle, or pin, indi- 
cates or makes the hour, &&c. known, 

The gnomon of every dial is fuppofed to reprefent the axis of the 
world ; and therefore the two ends or extremities thereof, muft 
direétly anfwer to the north and fouth poles, 

Gnomon, in geometry. Ifa parallelogram be divided into four 

lefler ones, by two lines interfecting each other ; and one of thefe 
parallelograms be retrenched, or taken away ; the other three 
will make a gnomon, ordinarily called a /quare. 
Or, a gnomon, in a parallelogram, may be faid to be a figure 
formed of the two complements, together with either of the 
parallelograms about the diameter. Thus, in the parallelogram 
AB, Tab. Geometry, fig, 5. the gnomon is M-t-x—-2z-EN ; or 
M-++-N-+-X+-Z 

Gnomon, in aftronomy, denotes an inftrument, or apparatus for 
meafuring the meridian altitudes and declinations of the fun, 
and ftars. t 
Thofe converfant in obfervations, prefer the gnomon, by fome 
called the affronomical gnomon, to the {maller quadrants, both 
as more accurate, eafier made, and more eafily applied. 
Accordingly, both antients and moderns have made ufe of gno- 
mons, for the making of their more confiderable obfervations : 
Ulugh Beigh, King of Parthia, &c. ufed a gnomon, in the year 
1437, which was one hundred and eighty Roman feet high : 
that ereéted by Ignatius Dantes, in the church of St. Petronius 
at Boulogna, in the year 1576, was fixty-feven feet high: M,. 
Caffini ereGted another twenty foot high, in the fame church, 
in the year 1655. - 

To erect an aftronomicalGNomon, and obferve the meridian alti- 
tude of the fun by the fame —Ereé& a perpendicular ftyle, of a 
confiderable height, on the meridian line: note the point where 
the fhadow of the guomon terminates when projected along the 
meridian line : meafure the diftance of that extreme from the 
gnomon, t. e. the length of the fhadow. Thus having the height 
of the gnomon, and the length of the fhadow 3 the meridian al- 
titude of the fun is eafily fourid. 

Suppofe, e. gr. TS (Tab. Optics, fig. 13.) the gnomon, and 
TV the length of the fhadow. Here, on the rectangled tri- 
angle ST V, having the two fides TV and T S; the angle V, 
which is the quantity of the fun’s altitude, is found out by this 
analogy: as the length of the fhadow TV : is to the Ititude 
of the guomon T'S : : fo is the whole fine : to the tangent of the 
fun’s altitude above the horizon. 
Or, more accurately, thus — Make a circular perforation in a 
brafS plate, to tranfmit enough of the fun’s rays to exhibit his 
image on the floor: fix it parallel to the horizon in a high place, 
proper for obfervation: then let fall a line and plummet, where- 
with to meafure the height of the perforation from the floor. 
Take care the floor be perfectly level, and exaétly horizontal ; 
and let it be whitened over, to exhibit the fun more diftinly. 
Draw a meridian line thereon, pafling through the foot of the 
gxomon, i e. through the point the plummet points out: note} — of the allegories and allufions which they abound withal ; which 
the extreme points of the fun’s diameter on the meridian line are capable of different interpretations, 3 
K and f, and from each fubtra@ a right line equal to the femi- They fet a great value on the beginning of the gofpel of St, 
diameter of the aperture, viz, K H (Tab. Aftron. fig. 57.) on John ; where they fancied they faw a great deal of their zons, 
one fide, and LI on the other. Then will HL be the image or emanations under the word, the lifes the light, &. They 
of the fun’s diameter, which bifle@ed in B, gives the point} divided all nature into three kinds “of beings ; vin, b te: 
on which the rays fall irom the centre of the fun material ; p/ychic, or animal 3 and pneumatic of fpiritual. 
Now having given the right line A B, and the altitude of the} Cn the like principle they alfo diftinguithed three {01s of men ; 
gvomon, with the angle A, which is tight ; the angle A BG, material animal, and Spiritual,—The firft, who were mate- 
or the @ppurent altitude of the fun’s centre, is ealily found : rial, and incapable of knowledge, inevitably perifhed both foul 
for, afluming one of the given fides AB for radius: A G will and body: the third, fuch as the gnoftics themfe ves pretended 
.be the tangént of the Oppolite angle B. hen fay, as one leg, to be, were all certainly faved : the pfychic, or animal, 


* The word is formed of the Latin gnofticus, and that of the Greek: 
yusix®-, knowing, learned; witty, enlightened, fpiritual ; of 
yiiwoxw, I know. 


At firft, the gno/fics were only the philofophers, ahd wits of thofe 
times ; who formed themftlves a peculiar { ftem of theology 
agreeable to the philofophy of Pythagoras and Plato 3 to which 
they accommodated all their intetpretations of fcripture. But 
Gwosticks afterwards became a generical name, comprehend- 
ing divers fe@s, and parties of heretics, who rofe in the firfk 
centuries; and who, though they differed among themfelves 
as to circumftances, yet all agreed in fome common principles, 
—Such were the Valentinians, Simonians, Carpocratians, Ni- 
colaitans, &c. 
GwnosTicks was fometimies alfo more peculiarly attribited to the 
fucceflors of the firft Nicolaitans, and Carpocratians, in the fe~ 
cond century, upon their laying afide the names of the firft authors, 
Such as would be thoroughly acquainted with ail their doGtrines. 
reveries, and vifions, may confult St, Trenzeus, Tertullian, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and St. Epiphanius ; partiens 
larly the firft of thefe writers, who relates their fentiments at 
large, and confutes them at the fame time: indeed; he dwells 
more exprefly on the Valentinians, than on any other fort of 
gnsftics ; but he fhews the general Principles whereon all their 
miftaken opinions were founded; and the method they follow- 
ed, in explaining feripture. 
He accufes them with introducing into religion certain vain and 
ridiculous genealogies, i, e. a kind of divine Proceffions, or 
emanations; which had no other foundation, but in their own 
wild imagination, 
In effect, the gno/fies confefled that thefe aons; 
were no where exprefly délivered in the facred 
infifted at the fame time, that Jefus Chrift had ir 
in parables, to fuch as could underftand him. 
They built their theology not only on the sof els, and i- 
ftles of St. Pau! ; but alfo on the toe of Moles, and id sete, 
Thefe laft laws wer peculiarly ferviceable to them, on account 


of emanations, 


writings . but 
ntimated them 


AB: isto the other AG :: fo is the whole fine : to the tan- were the middle between the other two, were capabje cities 

gent of the angle B of being faved, or damned, according to their good, or evil 
GNOMONIC gelumm See the article Conumn, ations. Pu i 
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‘The appellation Gnostic fometimes alfo occurs in a good fenfe, 
in the antient ecclefiaftical writers, and particularly Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who, in'the perfon of his gng/tic, deferibes the 
charaéters and qualities of a perfect chriftian. — This point he 
labours in the feventh book of his Stromata, where he fhews 
that none but the gao/fic, or learned perfon, has any true reli- 
gion. He affirms, that were it poflible for the knowledge of 
God to be feparated from eternal falvation ; the gnofitc would 
make no feruple to chufe the knowlec and that if God 
fhould promife him impunity in doing of any thing he has once 
fpoken againft, or offer him heaven on thofe terms, he would 
never alter a whit of his meafures. 

Iii this fenfe that father ules gna/fics, in oppofition to the here- 
tics of the fame name; affirming, that the true gnoftic is grown 
old in the ftudy of the holy feripture 5 and that he preferves the 
orthodox doctrine of the apoltles, and of the church : whereas 
the falfe gnoffic abandons all the apoftolical traditions, as ima- 
gining bimfelf wifer than the apoftles. 

At length the name gngffic, which originally was the moft glo- 
rious, ‘became infamous, by the idle opinions, and diffolute 
lives of the perfons who bore it ; much as, in the prefent age, 
has fared with the name quieti/?, pictifi, @e. 

GO, is fometimes ufed in law, ina {pecial fignification.—Thus 
to vo without day, and, to go to Ged, denote as much as to be 
difmifled the court, and to be acquitted. 

GOAD, Stimulus, a ftick armed at one end with a pointed iron, 
to prick, and urge on a horfe, ox, or the like. 

In {peaking of horfes, we more commonly ufe the French name 
valet; referving goad for oxen. 

GOAL, or rather Gao. See the article Gao. 

GOA’ EYE. See the article Eve. 

GOBELINS, a celebrated manufactory, eftablifhed at Paris, 
in the Fauxbourg St. Marcel ; for the making of tapeftry, and 
other furniture, for the ufe of the crown. 

"Phe houfe where this manufactory is carried on, was built by 
two brothers, Giles and John Gobelins, both excellent dyers, 
And the firft who brought to Paris the fecret of dying that beau- 
tiful’ fearlet colour ftill’ known by their name 5 as well as the 
little river Bievre, on whofe banks they fixed their dye-houfe ; 
and which is now known by no other name than that of the 
river of the Gobelins. ‘ 

It was in the year 1667, that this place, till then called Gabe- 
lin’s folly, changed its name’ into that of hotel royal des Gobelins, 
in confequence of an ediét of Louis XIV. : 
Monf. Colbert, having re-eftablifhed, anc with new magnifi- 
cence enriched and completed the king’s palaces, particularly 
the Louvre and Tuilleries, began to think of making furni- 
ture fuitable to the grandeur of thofe buildings with this view 
he called. together all the ableft workmen in the divers arts and 
manufactures throughout the kingdom particularly painters, 
tapeftry-makers, {culptors, goldfmiths, ebonifts, Fc. and. by 
fplendid offers, penfions, privileges, &c. called others:from fo- 
reign nations. 
And to render the intended eftablifhment more firm and lafting, 
he brought the king to purchafe the Gabelins, for them to work 
in; and drew up a fyftem of laws, or policy; in feventeen ar~ 
ticles, 
By thefe it is provided that the new manufactory fhall be under 
the adminiftration of the fuper-intendant of the king’s buildings, 
arts, &¥c. that the ordinary mafters thereof fhall take cogni- 
zance of all actions, or procefles brought againft any of the per- 
fons in the faid manufactory, their fervants and dependants: 
that no other tapeftry work fhall be imported from/any other 
country, © 
The Gobelins has ever fince remained the firft manufaGtory of 
this kind in.the world. The qyantity of the fineft and nobleft 
works that have been produced by it; and the number of the beft 
workmen bred up therein, are incredible. . In effect, the pre- 
fent flourifhing,condition of the arts and manufaétures of France 
is in a great meafure owing thereto. 

Tapeftry work, in particular, is their glory. During: the fu- 
perintendance of M. Colbert, and his fucceflor, M, de Louvois, 
the making of tapeftry is faid to have been practifed to a degree 
of perfection, fcarce inferior to what was before done by the 
Englith and Flemith. 

The battles of Alexander, the four feafons, the four elements, 
the king’s palaces, and a feries of the principal actions of the 
life of Louis XIV. from the time of his marriage to the firft 
conqueft of Franche Comte, done from the defigns-of ML le 
Brun, dire&tor of the manufactory of the Gobelins, are matter- 
pieces in their kind. 

GOBLET *, or Goseter, a kind of drinkine-cup, or bowl 
ordinarily of a round figure, and without either foot, at 
handle. 


* The word is French, gobelet ; which Salmafus and others derive 
from the barbarous Latin, cupa: Budeus deduces it from the 


Greek, xumeaaov, a fort of cup. 


BLETS, made of the wood tamarifc, are ranked among medi- 
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GOD 


cinal. drugs 3 in regard the liquors infufed a while ther, 
fuppoféd to- acquire a q 
eafes of the fpleen. 


arc 


ality which renders them good in dif 
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GOBONE, or Govowy, in heraldry, the fame as compox 


né. 


GOD*, an immaterial, intelligent, and free bei of perfec 

goodnefs, wifdom, and power ; who made the univerfe, and 
continues to fupport it, as well as to govern and direét it by 
providence. 


* The Rabbins, and Hebraifts, St. Jerom, and the 
interpreters reckon up ten different s of God in {eripture ; 
which are YX, E/, DOIN, Elohim, MN, Elobi, or At 
the fingular, FIN, Elab, NNAS, Tebacth, SOY, Elior. 
TUM, Ebjchy TIN, Adonai, 7% Fab, UY, Shaddai. 
MP, Febovah: butit is wrong to divide AYR from Fy Noe: 
they fhould be but one name PANANTION, Elobez/ebaoth, 
i.e, God of hofis. Of thefe names there are three which oe 

the eflence of God, and are proper names, «ix. mr. 

Ebjch, \, Fah, and 7}}, Febovab: the others are only names 

of attributes. St. Jerom gives a particular explanation of thefe 

ten nan in his epiftle to Marcella: and Buxtorf the younger 
has'an expre(s differtation on the fame; Differtatio de nominibus 

Dei. The jefuit Souciet has three feveral difcourfes on the three 

names, E/, Shaddai, and Fehovab, printed at Paris, 1715. 

The Hebrews call the the name of God, AYN YOANN TI 

and the Greeks, after this example, Terpaleauyarov3; as enki 

ing of four letters, whichit is ob{erved to do in moft languages ; 

thus, in the Hebrew, God is called PM), Wit neD or i 

Greek, ©:6.; in Latin) Deus; in Spanith, Dior; in Italian 

Tdio 3 in French, Dieu ; in the antient Gaulith, Diex 5 in an 

tient German, Diet ; in the Sclavenic, Buch; in Arabic, 4/- 

Ja; in the Polifh, Buxg; in the Pannonian, Jz; in the E - 

ptian, Zevu ; in the Perfian, Sire; in the language of the Ma- 

gi, Orfi. But a diftin@ion ought here to be made, between the 
ne God, and the name of God; it being the latter, not the 
former, that inthe Hebrew confifts of four letters. The name 
or word God, in the Hebrew, is MON, Eloah, which confifts 
but of three letters ; or inthe plural MYR, Elohim, which 
fts of five. The name of God is "71", Jehovah; which 

s the true relpe. , or name of four letters, among the 

Hebrews and Greeks. But itis not this name that anfwers to the 

Greek >, Latin Des, Englith God, In reality none’ 

of thefe languages have any proper name of God, as })pT! 

Febovah, isin the Hebrew. ie 


cbahce 


By his immateri lity, intelligence, and freedom, God is di- 
ftinguifhed from fate, nature, deflinys neceffity, chance, ani 
mundi, and from. all the, other fititious beings, acknowled 


oe 
ed by the Stoics, Pantheifts, Spinofifts, and other forts of 
atheifts. 

The knowledge of, God, his nature; attributes, word, 


with the relations between him and his crea- 
tures, make the fubject of the extenfive fcience called theo~ 
log 
In fcripture, God is defined by, I am that Iam ; alpha and 
omega; the beginning and end of all things 
Among, philofophers he is defined a being of infinite perfe@tion; 
or in whom there is no defect of any thing which we conceive 
ight raife, improve, or exalt his nature. 

Among men, he is chiefly confidered as the firft caufe, the firft 
being, who has exifted from the beginning, has created the 
world; or who fubfifts neceflarily, or of himfelf. 

Sir Ifaac Newton chufes to confider, and define God, not as is 
uiually, done, from his perfeétion, his nature, exiftence, or 
the like ; but from his dominion, — ** The word God (ac- 
“¢ cording to him) is a relative term, and has a regard to fer- 
¢c vants : it is true, it denotes a being eternal, infinite, and 
“ abfolutely perfect; but a being, however eternal, infinite, 
‘¢ and abfolutely perfect, without dominion, would not be 
s¢ God. 

ss The word God (the fame author obferves) frequently fig- 
€ nifies Lord: but every lord is not Ged: it is the dominion 
‘< of a fpiritual being or lord, that conftitutes God; true do- 
«¢ minion, true God; fupreme, the fupreme; feigned, the falfe 
© god. 

<< From fuch true dominion it follows, that the true God is liv- 
‘< ing, intelligent, and powerful ; and from his other perfec- 
¢¢ tions, that he is fupreme,, or fupremely perfect: he is eter- 
¢ nal, and inf omnipotent, and omnifcient: that is, he 
‘¢ endures from eternity to eternity, and is prefent from infi- 
“¢ nity, to infinity. ry 

«¢ He governs all things that exift, and knows all things 
¢¢ that are to be known : he is not eternity, or infinity, but 
¢¢ eternal and infinite : he is not duration, or fpace, but he 
‘¢ endures, and is prefent: he endures always, and is prefent 
“¢ every where; and by exifting always and every where, 
« he conftitutes the very things duration and fpace, eternity and 
s¢ jnfinity. + 

<@ Since every particle of {pace is always, and every indivifible 
«¢ moment of duration every where, the creator and lord of all 
s¢ things can never be munguam, or nufquam. 
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GOD 


* He is omniprefent; not only virtually; but alfo fubftantially ; 
for power without fubftance cannot fubfitt. f 

All things are contained, and move in him 5 but without 
any mutual paffion: he fuffers nothing from the motions of 
bodies ; nor do they undergo any refiftance from his omni- 
“© prefence. 

«© It is confeffed that God exifts neceffarily ; and by the fame 
neceffity he exifts always, and every where.—Hence alfo 
he muft be perfectly fimilar; all eye, all ear, all brain, 
all arm, all the power of perceiving, underftanding, and 
“¢ aGting ; but after a manner notat all corporeal, after a man- 
“¢ ner not like that of men, after a manner wholly to us un- 
known. i 

He is deftitute of all body, and all bodily fhape 3 and 
therefore cannot be feen, heard, nor touched; nor ought 
to be worfhipped under the reprefentation of any thing 
corporeal. 

We have ideas of the attfibutés of God, but 'do not know 
the fubftance even of any thing: we fee only the figures, 
and colours of bodies; hear only founds, touch only the 
outward furfaces, fmell only odours, and tafte taftes ; and 
do not, cannot, by any fenfe, or any reflex at know 
their inward fubftances, and much lefs can we have any no- 
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“© tion of the fubftance of Gad. ’ 
«© We know him by his properties; and’ attributes ; by the 
« 


moft wife, and excellent ftruéture of things, and by final 
caufes; but we adore, and worfhip him only on account of 
his dominion : for God, fetting afide dominion, providence, 
‘© and final caufes, is nothing elfe but fate, and nature.” Newt, 
Philof. Nat. Princip. Math. in calce. ; 
An ingenious divine has wrought thefe thoughts of that admi- 
rable’ philofopher into form, and ripened them into a more 
exprefs fyftem ; in a difcourfe on this fubjeét.—«e The great 
*¢ principle or propofition he lays down, is, that Ged is not 
rightly defined a being abfolutely perfeét, but a fpiritual 
being endued with abfolute dominion.—Not that he denies 
the felf-exiftent being to be infinitely. perfect; but only 
he holds, that it is his dominion, not his perfection, that is 
intended by the word Ged.” 

The felf-exiftent being, he obferves, may be confidered 
either abfolutely, or relatively : abfolutely, as “he is in his own 
nature, and as he is confidered by the metaphyfician : relative- 
ly, ashe ftands related to his creatures, and as he is confider- 
ed by the religionift, his worfhipper: Now, in treating . of 
the definition of Ged, we intend a nominal, not a real de 
finition ; not what the nature of that felf-exiftent being ‘is, 
which we eall God ; but what it is that we mean by the word 
God: Which, on this fyftem, is that felf-exiftent being, 
confidered not abfolutely, but relatively ; not as he is abftradi. 
edly in his own nature, but as he flands related to the univerfe, 
whofe fovereign lord he is. 

Tt is added, that the names given this being in moft languages, 
denote, not his abftra&t, metaphyfical, and abfolute idea: but 
his religious, popular, and relative one, 

Indeed, every worfhipper of God will allow that he worthips 
that {elf-exiftent being for no otherreafon, but becaufe he is 
God ; that is, becaufehe is the proper lord and fovereign : for one 
would be under no obligation to worfhip a being, though ab- 
folutely perfeét, that had no dominion over him. A perfec 
being without dominion, would be only an objeé& of con- 
templation, and admiration ; not of worthip : for worfhip is 
only a payment of homage, an acknowledgment of fub- 
jeétion ; which, where there is no dominion, cannot be due, 
and is therefore always due in proportion to the degree of 
dominion. 

The word Ged then fignifies Zord, and not a being abfolutely 
perfect: thus when I fay, my God, the God of the univerfe, 
it feems plain, that the notion of God is relative, not abfo- 
lute, that is, includes dominion, not: abfolute perfe€tion ; and 
if I were to exprefs the fame in any other words, could I 
do otherwife than thus, my Lord, the Lord of the univerfe ; 
and not thus, my perfect being, the perfect being of the uni- 
verfe? 

Indeed, it feems impoffible to prove the exiftence of a God, 
in the fenfe affixed to that name a priori, or any otherwife 
than from his dominion ; that is, by arguing from the effect 
to the caufe. The following propofitions, it is true, are un- 
deniably demonftrable a priori. 1° That there is a felf-ex- 
iftents i. ¢. neceffarily exiftent being; becaufe the univerfe 
could not produce itfelh 2° That a neceflarily exiftent 
being muft be eternal, and omniprefent, that is, co-extended 
with infinite duration, and infinite fpace; becaufe whatever 
exifts by an abfolute neceflity of nature, has no relation to 
difference of time, place, &c. and confequently muft exift 
always and every where. 3° This being muft be perfectly 
fimila®, fimple, and uricompounded, without the Teaft_va- 
riety, or difference imaginable, or poflible, becaufe abfolute 
neceflity is every where and always the fame. From which 
propofition it alfo follows, as a corollary, that this being is 
immutable. 
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It is apparent therefore, a priori, that. there 

being, which is not matter; and that this be 

nal, omniprefent, fimilar, and unchangeable, e 

connexion between felf-exiftence, and thefe attributes; but 

it is impoffible to thew any neceflafy connexion between felf 
exiftence and underftanding ; and if fo, it is impoffible ta 

Prove that the felexiftent being is intelligent a priori, or any 

otherwife than by arguing: from the effeét to the caufe; that 

is, from the confideration. of the frame of the univerfe; the 

Jaws of natures and final caufes, Maxwel. Défe. concern. 

GOD 

Cicero in his tteatife de Nutura Deorum puts, this; ridiculous 

argument againft the exiftence of a God in the mouth of 

Cotta: «* How. fhall we conceive any thing of a God, when 

“we cannot poffibly attribute any virtue to him? Shall we 

fay he ‘has prudence? No: for prudence. confifting in 

making a choice, between good and evil, what need. has 

Ged of fuch choice, when he, is by his own nature inca- 

pable of any evil? Shall we fay he has underftanding and 

reafon? -No: for underffanding and reafon only ferve to 
difcover things unknown to us, by things that are known ; 
but there can be nothing unknown to God, Nor can we 
attribute juftice to Gad ; that being a thing which only re- 
lates to human fociety : nor temperance; fince he has no 
pleafure to réftrain: not courage, in regard he is not fuf- 
ceptible of any pain, labour, or fatigue, nor expofed to 

“* any danger. How then can a thing be Gd, which has nei- 

ther virtue, nor underftanding?”” 

Gon, is alfo ufed in {peaking of the falfé deities of the heathens ; 
many of which were only creatures, to which divine honours 
and worfhip were fuperftitioufly paid. 

The Greeks and Latins, it‘is obfervable, did not mean by the 
name Ged an vall-perfeét being, whereof eternity, infinity, om- 


Ey 
niprefence, &c. were effentia} attributes ; with them, the word 
fuperior nature; and accordingly 


only implied an excellent and 
they give the appellation. Gods. to all beings of a sank, or clals 
than that of men. 


higher and more perfect 
according to their fyftem, might be- 


by n. 


ce 


Thus, men themfelves, 
come Gods, after death; inafmuch as their fouls might. attain 
to a degree of excellence fuperior to. what they were capable of 
in life. 

The firt divines, father Boflu obferves, were the poets: the 
two functions, though now feparated, were originally combined, 
or rather were one and the fame thing. 

Now the great variety of attributes in God, that is, the num- 
ber of relations, capacities, and circumfances wherein they had 
cccafion to confider him ; put thefe poets, c, under a necefli- 
ty of making a partition, and to feparate the divine attributes 
into feveral perfons; by reafon the weaknefs of the human 
mind could not conceive fo much power and action in the fim- 
plicity of one fingle divine nature, 

‘Thus the omnipotence of Ged came to be reprefented under 
the perfon and appellation of Jupiter; the wifdom of God, 
under that of Minerva; the juftice of God, under that of 
Juno: ' 

The firft idols, or falfe Gads that are faid to. have been adored 
were the ftars, fun, moon, &c,. in regard of the light, heat, and 
other benefits we derive from them. 

Afterwards, the earth came to be deified for furnifhing fruits 
neceflary for the fubfiftance of men and animals : then fre and 
water became objeéls of divine worfhip, for their ufefulnefs to 
buman life.) See Fie; and Water. 

When things were thus got in the train, Gods, by degrees, be- 
came multiplied to infinity ; and there was fearce any thing but 
the weaknefs, or caprice of fome devotee or other, elevated into 
the rank; things ufelefs, or-even deftru&tive, not excepted, 

To authorize. their own crimes, and juftify their vices and 
debaucheries, men conftituted criminal, vitious, and licentious 
Geds, unjust, rapacious, and tyrannical Geds, covetous and 
thievith Gods; drunken Gods, impudent Gods, cruel and bloody 
Gods.— 4 
The principal of thé antient Gads, whom the Romans called 
Dii majorum gentium, and which Cicero calls caleffial Gods, 
Varro, feleé? Gads, Ovid, nobiles Deos, others, confentes Deos 3 
were Jupiter, Juno, Vefta, Minérva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, 
Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Vulcan, and Apollo, 

Jupiter is confidered as the God of heaven; Neptune as God 
of the fea; Mars, as the Gad of war; Apollo of eloquence, 
poetry, and phyfic ; Mercury of thieves ; Bacchus of wine 5 
Cupid of love, Sc. 
A fecond fort of Gods, ealled demi gods, femi-dii, dii minorum 
gentinm, indigetes, dr Gods adopted, were men canonized and 
deified.—As the greater Gods had pofleffion of heaven by their 
own right, thefe fecundary deities had it by right and do- 
hation ; being tranflated into heaven for that they had lived as 
Gods upon earth, 

The heathen Godt may be all redu 
claffes, 


ed to the followi 


1” Created 
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1° Oreated fpirits, angels, or damons; whence good and evil 


Gods; Genii, Lares, Lemures, Typhones, guardian Gods, in- 
fernal Gods, &c. 

2° Heavenly bodies; as the fun, moon; and other planets, alfo 
the fixed ftars, conftellations, &c. tee 
3° Elements, as air, earth, oceah, ops, veftas the rivers, 
fountains, &c. > 

4° Meteors; thus the Perfians adored the wind ; thunder and 
lightning were honoured under the name of Geryon. And fe- 
¥eral nations of India and America have made themfelves Gads 
of the fame. Caftor, Pollux, Helena; and Iris have alfo been 
preferred from meteors to be Gods; and the like has been 
praétifed in regard to comets; witnefs that which appeared at 
the murder of Cxfar. Socrates deified the clouds, if we may 
give credit to Ariftophanes ; and the primitive chriftians, Ter- 
tullian affures us, were reproached with the fame thing. 

5° They erected minerals, or foffils into deities , fuch was the 
Betylus ; the Finlanders adored ftones 5 the Scythians iron , and 
many nations filver and gold. P 

60 Plants have been made Gods; thus leeks and Ghions were 
deities in Egypt: The Sclavi, Lithuanians, Celta, Vandals 
and Peruvians adored trees, and forefts: The antient Gauls 
Britons, Druids; bore a particular devotion to the oak 5 and it 
was no other thari wheat, corn, feed, &c. that the antients 
adored under the names of Ceres, and Proferpina. 

7° They took themifelves Gods from among the waters: 
The Syrians, and Egyptians adored fifhes ; the Oxyrhinchites, 
Latopolitani, Siennite, and inhabitants of Eliphantis had each 
a fith for their God; and the Ttitons, Nereids, Syrens, Sc. 
what were they but fifhes? Sevéral nations have adored fer- 
pents, particularly the Egyptians; Pruflians, Lithuanians, Sa- 
mogitians,; Se. 

8 Infeéts, as flies, and ants had their priefts and votaries; thefe 
among the Theffalians, and thofe in Acarnania, where bullocks 
were offered to them. : 
g° Among birds, the ftork, raven, fparhawk, ibis, eagle, grif- 
fon, and lapwing have had divine honours 5 the laft in Mexico, 
the reft in Egypt, and at Thebes, 

ro? Four footed beafts have had their altars, as the bull, dog, 
cat, wolf, baboon, lion, and crocodile in Egypt and elfewhere ; 
the hog in the ifland of Crete ; rats and mice in the Troas, and 
at Tenedos; weafels at Thebes, and the porcupine throughout 
all Zoroafter’s {chool. 

11° Nothing was more common than to place men among the 
number of deities; and from Belus, or Ball, to the Roman 
emperors before Conjtantine, the inftances of this kind are in- 
numerable. Frequently they did not wait fo long as their deaths 
for the apotheofis. Nebuchadnezzar procured his ftatue to be 
worfhipped while living: and Virgil {hews that Auguftus had 
altars and facrifices offered to him, Eclog. i. ver. 6, 7. As we 
learn from other hands, that he had priefts called dugu/tales ; 
and temples, at Lyons, Narbona, and feveral other places, and he 
mutt be allowed the firft of the Romans, in whofe behalf ido- 
latry was carried to fuch a pitch. The A®thiopians deemed all 
their kings, Gods: The Velleda of the Germans; the Janus of 
the Hungarians; and th ‘haut, Woden, and Afla of the 
northern nations were indifputably men. 

12° Not men only, but every thing that relates to man has alfo 
been deifi as labour, reft, fleep, youth, age, death, virtues, 
vices, occafion, time, place, numbers, among the Pythago- 
reans ; the generative power, under the name of Priapus: in- 
fancy alone a cloud of deities ; as Vagetanus, Levana, Ru- 
mina, Edufa, Potina, Cuba, Cumina, Carna, Offilago, Sta- 
tulinus, Fabulinus, &e. 

They alfo adored the gods health, fever, fear, love, pain, indig- 
nation, fhame, impudence, opinion, renown, prudence, {ci- 
ence, art, fidelity, felicity, calumny, liberty, money, war, 
peace, victory, triumph, &e. 

Laftly, nature, the univerfe, or 10 wav, was reputed a great 
god. 

Hefiod has a poem under the title of @zoyovia, i. e, the gene- 
ration of the Geds; wherein he explains their genealogy and 
defcent, fets forth who was the firft and principal ; who next 
defcended from him, and what iffue each had : the whole mak- 
ing a fort of fyftem of heathen theology. 

Befide this popular theology, each philofopher had his feparate 


fyftem ; as may be feen from the Zimaeus of Plato, and Cicero, 
de natura deorim. 

Juftin Martyr, Tertullian in his 4poloceties, and in his book 
contra G nobius, Minucius Felix, Lafantius, Eufe- 


bius, Pre 
Dei, and Theodoret az 
heathen Gods. 


Tt is very diffi 


# Evangel. St. Auguftin De Civit. 


ult to difcover the real fentiments of the hea- 
y are @Xce 


thens, with refpect to their Ga ; ingly intri- 
¢are and confufed, and even frequently contradiGtory. They 
admitted fo many fuperior and inferior Geds, who fhared the 
empire, that all was full of Gods. Varro r up no lefs 


than thirty thoufand adored within a fmall ¢ 
and yet their number was every day growing. 
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heaven wa’ fo eafy for the great men of thofe days, that Juve- 
nal brings in Atlas complaining he was ready to fink under the 
load of fuch anumber of hew Gods as were daily p.aced in the 
heavens ; yet father Mourgues feems to have proved, that all 
the philofophers of antiquity have acknowledged that there was 
but one God. Plans Theol, des Set#. Scavani. de la Grece, 


a of Gov; DisABILity. 
Peace of Gon; PEACE. 
Son of Gov, See Son. 
Truce of Gov; Truce. 
Worfbip of Gov, Worsurr. 


GOD-BOTE, in our antient Saxon cuftoms, an ecclefiaftical 
or church fine ; for crimes and offences committed againit 
God, 

GODDESS, Dea; Diva, a heathen deity, to whom they at- 
tributed the female fex, 

The antients had almoft as many godde/fés as gods: Such were 
Juno, the geddefs of air; Diana, the yédde/s of woods, and 
chaftity ; Proferpina, the gedde/s of hell; Venus of beauty ; 
Thetis, of the fea: fuch alfo were victory, fortune, &e, 

Nay, they were not contented to make women gods, and 
admit both fexes into the roll; but they had alfo hermaphro- 
dite gods: thus Minerva, according to feveral of the learned, 
was both man and woman, and worfhipped both under the 
appellation of Lunus, and Luna. Mithras the Perfian deity, 
was both god and godde/s; and the fexes of Venus and Vulcan 
are very dubious: whence, in the invocations of thofe deities, 
they ufed this formula, Be thou god or goddefs; as we learn 
from A. Gellius, 

Tt was a privilege peculiar to goddeffes, that they might be re- 
prefented on medals, naked: the imagination, it was fuppofed, 
muft be awed, and kept from taking liberties, by the con- 
fideration of the divine character. 

GOD-FATHERS, and Gop-Morners, perfons who dire&t; 
and attend at the baptifm of infants, or other perfons; and 
who give the name. 

The number of god-fathers, and god-mothers, is now reduced to 
three in the church of England, and to two in that of Rome : 
antiently, they had as many as they pleafed. 

The Romanifts have alfo god-fathers and god-mothers at their 
confirmation. They even give god-fathers, &c. to bells, at 
their baptifm. 

Among the antients it was the cuftom for perfons of quality 
to have others of like quality cut their childrens hair, the firft 
time; by which they became reputed a fort of god-fathers. 
And the like was practifed with regard to the hair of the 
beard, 

Gop-Faruer was alfo a name antiently given to a kind of fe- 
conds, who attended and affifted the knights in turnaments, or 
fingle combats. 

The god-fathers of duels were a kind of advocates, who were 
chofen by the two parties, to reprefent the reafons of their com- 
bat to the judges. 

Something of this kind was long retained at folemn carrou- 
fals. “There were two, or more, in each quadrille. See Qua- 
DRILLE. 

The inftitution of god-fathers, and god-mothers, patrimi, and 
matrimi, is originally Roman: they are faid to have been 
people, who in the games of the circus attended the chariots, 
ibews, and images of the gods, Cicero makes: mention of 
them in his oration de Haru/picum refponjis—Their office was 
much like that of the children in fome romifh ce emonies, 
who are dreffed in the habit of angels, to ftrew flowers, bear in- 
cenfe pots, lights, @¢. and accompany the relicks, and images 
of faints, 

GOD-GILD, in our antient cuftoms, that which is offered to 
God, or for his fervice. 

GOLD, 4urum, a yellow metal; the heavieft, pureft, moft 
duétile, and fhining, and on thofe accounts the moft valuable 
of all metals. 

The chemifts call gold fol, the fun, to denote its pre-emi- 
nence over the other metals which are called by the names of 
the planets: its fymbol, or character is O, which in their 
hieroglyphical way of writing, denotes perfection, fimplicity, 
folidity, @&c. 
The weight of gold is to that of water, as, 19636 to'1000.—A, 
cubic inch of pure ga/d weighs twelve ounces, two drachn 
fifty-two grains ; and the cubic inch of filver fix ounces, five 
drachms, twenty-eight grains. The pound weight, or twelve 
ounces troy of ge/d is divided into twenty-tour carats. 

‘The value of geld is to that of filver as fourteen to o an- 

tiently it was only as twelve to one. Indeed, this propor- 

tion varies as gold is more or lefs plentiful : for Suetonius re- 
lates, that Czefar brought fuch a quantity of gold from Italy, 

that the pound of go/d was only worth feven pounds and a 

half of filver. Standard gz/d is worth 44/. 105. fterling the 

pound weight: ftandard filver is worth 3/. the pound; or 
gs. the ounce. See SranparD; fee alfo Strver, and 

Money. 
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The firft characteriftic, or property of gold is that it is the hea- 
vielt of all-bodies. So that whoever would make gold, muft be 
able to add to the weight of other matters, and make them e- 
quiponderate with gald. : 

In every mafs of matter, therefore, heavier than mercury 
there mult of neceffity be a fhare of gold; there being no 
body in nature of intermediate gravity : i. é. no body whofe 
gravity isto that of geld, more than as fourteen to nine- 
teen. 

Its fecond character is, that of all known bodies it is the moft 
duétile and malleable, and of all bodies its parts have the 
reateft degree of attraction, i. e. they cohere with the greateft 
force. Our gold-beaters, and wire-drawers furnith us with 
proof of this property. They every day reduce gold into 
leaves, or lamella, inconceivable thin ; yet without leaving the 
leaft aperture, or chafm, vifible to the beft microfcope, or even 
pervious to the light. See this property confidered more at 
large under the article Ducrizrry. 

This tenacity, or cohefiye force of gold, depends altogether on 
its being free from fulphur : for mix but a fingle grain of com- 
mon fulphur with one thoufand times the weight of geld, and 
the mafs ceafes to be malleable. 

The third character of gold is its fixednefS in the fire: in 
which it exceeds all other bodies. This property feems to 
refult from the homogeneity, and equality of its parts, which 
equally aid, and fupport each other, and have equal pores, 
or interftices through which the fiery corpufcles find an ea. 
fy paflage. The prince of Mirandola, Mr. Boyle, and moft 
other chemifts, furnith divers experiments to illuftrate this won- 
derful fixity. After laying a quantity of gold two months in 
the intenfeft heat imaginable, it is taken out without any fen- 
fible diminution of weigh. 

It muft be added, however, that in the foci of the large 
burning glaffes of Meft. Tichirnhaufen, and Vilette, even 
gold itfelf volatilizes and evaporates. After this manner, we 
are told from the royal academy at Paris, a quantity of pure 
geld was vitrified ; being firft fuled into a fort of calx, which 
emitted fumes, and loft of its weight. But the fame calx 
fufed again with a quantity of greale, . was reftored into 
gold. 

{ts fourth character is, not to be diffoluble by any known men- 
itruum in nature, except aqua regia, and mercury. 

The bafis of aqua regia is fea falt, which is the only falt we 
know of that has any effect on gold. But this falt has its effeét 
in what form or manner foever applied, whether as a fluid, 
or a folid ; in fubftance, or in fpirit. 

Mr. Boyle made a menftruum of butter of antimony, which 
diffolved gold with great facility; and hence concluded that 
geld might be diffolved without fea falt: but by miftake, 
the effective part even of this menftruum being ftill fea fale; 
which is an ingredient in fublimate of mercury, wherewith but- 
ter of antimony is made, 

The feventh charagter is, that it readily, 
as by fome magnetic virtue, attracts, and abforbs mercury ; 
though what my lord Bacon writes, viz, that gold, in imbib- 
ing mercury, increafes in {pecific gravity, we doubr, is but 
ill warranted. It is more than probable it muft be increaféd in 
bulk, more than in weight, and confequently mutt be fpecifical- 
ly lighter. 

Jt may be added, thatas foon as the mercury enters the gold, 
the metal becomes (oft, like a pafte. 

The eighth character is, that it withftands the violence both of 
lead and antimony, i. e. being fufed in the coppel along with 
either of thofe matters, it does not diffipateand fly off with 
them in fume, but remains fixed, and unchanged, 

All other metals, except gold, and filyer melted with lead, pe- 
rifh with it, and evaporate by fire; and in antimony, all other 
metals, except ga/d, even filyer itfelf, undergo the fame fate. 
Thus, if a mafs confifting of gold, filver, ftones, copper, &c. 
be fufed together with antimony, the feveral matters become 
feparated, and all but the gold rifes to the furface in form of 
a {coria, and is blown off with bellows: but the gold remains 
behind, much purified, as having loft all its heterogeneous 
parts along with the other metals, And hence antimony is ufed 
as the teft of gold. 

The ninth character is, that of all bodies it is the fimpleft 
(the primary elements being here excepted.) By fimple we 
here mean that whofe minuteft part has all the phyfical pro- 
Perties of the whole mafs. Thus, if a grain of gald be dif- 
folved in aqua regia; and a fingle drop of the {olution be 
taken, a quantity of gold may be feparated therefrom, which 
thall only be the millionth part of the grain, and yet fhall have 
all the characters of gold. Or, if you fale a grain of gold 
with a large mafs of filver, and mix the two together, fo 
that the gold becomes equally diffuled through the whole 
mafs ; you will haye in every particle of the mas a particle 
of perfect gold. Accordingly, diffolye any part of the mix- 
ture in aqua fortis, and a quantity of gold will precipitate to 
the bottom, bearing the fame Proportion to the grain that the 
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part diffolved did to the whole ma&. 
pends the art of effaying. See Essay. 
All the known parts of the earth afford this precious metal ; 
though with a deal of difference,. in point of purity, and 
abundance : Europe, fo fertile in other refpects, comes fhore 
of all other quarters in gold. America furnifhes the moft ; 
and particularly the mines. of Peru, and Chili, That of 
Afia is efteemed the fineft, particularly that of Menaricabo in 
the Eaft-Indies: though the Spaniards affure us that they ger 
gold out of fome of their Peruvian mines, twenty-three carats 
fine before it be purified. Add, that the gold of Axima, on 
the coaft of Africa, is found from twenty-two to twenty-three 
carats. 

Glauber, an eminent chemift, afferts that there is not any fand, 
or ftone, but gold may be procured from; limeftone only ex- 
cepted: the misfortune is, that the expence of feparating ir, 
much furmounts the profits. 

Gold is chiefly found in mines : though there is fome alfo found 
in the fand, and mud of rivers, and torrents ; particularly 
in Guinea. This laf is in form of a fine duft, andis called 
apuoxevooc, gold-duf?. Glauber tells us that there is a third 
fort of gold, icarce “found any where but in the drains of the 
mountains of Chili, which they feparate from the earth by wafh- 
ing; whence the places where it is found, or feparated are cal- 
led lavadera’s, 

This earth is ufually reddifh, and very fine, at about fix foot 
deep it is mixed. with grains of large duft ; and from hence com- 
mences the ftratum, or bed of geld. Between are banks of foft 
blueifh ftone, mixed with yellow threads, which yet are not 
gold, but only pyrites; or marcafire of gold. 

When they have: difcovered any of this earth, they endea- 
vour to bring rivulets to it (which in thofe mountains are 
very frequent) in order, by force thereof, to tear off the 
upper earth, .and lay the golden ftratum bare. This they 
forward by loofening it, and digging with {pades, Fc. As 
foon as the golden earth is uncovered, they turn off the wa- 
ter; and dig up the foil by force of arm; and loading icon 
mules, carry it to the lavadero’s, 7. e. a fort of bafons of 
water, where the earth undergoing divers repeated lotions, in 
different waters, the earthy, and impure part is all feparated 
and carried off by the ftream, and the gold left at bottom, 
This method of getting gold is immeniely gainful; the ex- 
pences being but trifling, compared with thofe accruing. in 
the common way by machines, fite, and quickfilver: the 
ticheft of thefe lavadero’s is that de I’Efancia del Rey, 
twelve leagues from the Conception, a port of the South Sea. 
—Thuringia, and fome other places along the Rhine, are 
the only places in Europe, where gold is got in this man- 
ner. 

The gold of mines is of two kinds ; the one in fmall pieces, 
or grains of various forms, and weights. OF this fort, 
among the fpecimens fent by Columbus into Spain, to let 
them fee the richne& of his difcovery, there were fome of 
eighteen ounces weight; and the relations of thofe days affure 
us, that in 1502 there were others found of thirty two 
pounds weighr, 

The other kind of gold is dug up in ftony glebes, which is what 
they call the mineral, or ore of gold: thefe glebes are of vari- 
ous colours, and lie ufually one hundred and fifty, or one hundred 
and fixty fathom deep. Along with the gold they ufually con- 
tain fome other mineral matter, as antimony, vitriol, fulphur, 
copper, or filver; particularly the laft; without fome fhare of 
which it is fcarce ever found. 

Manner of feparating GoLp.——They firft break the metalline 
ftone with iron mallets, pretty {mall ; then carry it co the mills, 
where it is ground into a very fine powder ; and laftly pafs it 
through feveral brafs-wire fieves one after another, the laft as 
fine as any of our filk fieves, 

The powder thus prepared is laid in wooden troughs with a 
Proper quantity of mercury and water, and there left to knead 
and faturate in the fun and air for twice twenty four hours, 
After this the water, with the Tecrementitious earth is droye 
out of the tubs by means of other hor Waters, poured thereon, 
This done there remains nothing but a mafs of mercury with 
all the gold that was in the ore, The mercury they feparate 
from it by diftillation in large alembicks, The gold, in this 

ate, is called virgin fold; as well as that found in the fand of 
rivers, or that in grains in the mines 3 in regerd none of them 
have paffed the fire. After this, they ufually fule it in crucibles 
and caft it into plates, or ingots, : 

Manner of refining Gotp.—There are three principal manners of 
tefining gold; the firft. with antimony ; the fecond with fab- 
limate ; and the third with aqua fortis. This laft, which is 
called departing, or par ting, is already defcribed under the article 
Deparv, and the two former fee under REFINING. 

Befide thefe three, there are other methods of refining gold ; 
particularly that called cupellation, which is performed’ with 
lead and afhes; and that called cementation, by means of a 
compofition of brick duft, common fat, fal ammomiac, {al 
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vemma, and urine. See Coppen; C#MENT, and C@2MEN- 
TATION. 

The effaying of God; is performed with the touchftone, but more 
fecurely by fire. See ToucH-/one, and EssAyinc. ; 

For the making of Goin, fee PHiLosopHERs Stone, and TRANS- 
MUTATION. ‘ j 

Goup Wire, is acylindrical ingot of filver,, fuperficially gilt, or 

covered with gold, at the fires and afterwards drawn fucceffively 
through a great number of little round holes of a wire-drawing 
iron, each lef than the other, till it be fometimes no bigger 
than a hair of the head... See Wirz. s 
It may be obferved, that before the wire be reduced to this ex- 
ceffive finenefs, it is drawn through above an hundred and forty 
different holes ; and that. each time they draw it, it is tubbed 
fiefh over with new wax,-both to facilitate its paflage, and to 
prevent the filver’s appearing through. . 
It is amazing to what degree of finenefs the gold is here drawn ; 
and yet it ftill keeps firm together, and never fhews the leaft 
figns of the filver underneath it. The reader may fee a com- 
putation hereof, as alfo a more particular account of the man- 
ner of proceeding, under the article DucriLury of gold. 

Gorp Wire flatted, is the former wire flatted between two rol- 
lers of polifhed ftecl, to fit it to be {pun onfilk, or to be ufed 
flat as it is, without fpinning, in certain ftuffs, laces, embroi- 
deries, &e. 

Gotp THREAD, or /pun Goin, is,a: flatted gold wrapped; or 
laid over a thread of filk, by twifting it with a wheel, and iron 
bobins. 

The methods of managing and drawing go/d.and filver both real 
and feeming in all thefe kinds, are very curious, and of great 
ufe in commerce. 

Manner of forming Gop, Wire, and Goun THrean, both 
round and flat.—Firft, an ingot of filver of twenty-four pound 
is forged into a cylinder of about an inch in diameter: then it 
is drawn through eight or ten holes of a/large, icoarfe,  wire- 
drawing iron, both to finifh the roundnefs, and to reduce it to 
about three fourths of its former diameter. This done, they 
file it very carefully all over, to take-off anv filth remaining of 
the forge : then they cut it in the middle, and thus make two 
equal ingots thereof ; each about twenty-fix inches long; which 
they draw through feveral new holes to take off any inequalities 
the file may have left, and to render it as fmooth, and equable 
as poflible. 

The ingot thus far prepared they heat it in a:charcoal fire : then, 
taking fome gold leaves, each of about four inches fquare, and 
weighing twelve grains; they join four, eight, twelve, or fix- 
teen of thefe together, as. the wire is intended to be:more, or 
lefs gilt; and when they are fo joined as only to form a fingle 
leaf, they rub the ingots, reeking hot, witha burnifher. 
Thefe leaves being thus prepared, they apply over the whole fur- 
face of the ingot to the number of fix, over each other bur* 
nifhing or rubbing them well down with the blood-ftone,’ to 
clofe and fmoothen them. 

When gilt, the ingots are Jaid a-new ina. coabfire; and'when 
raifed to a certain degree of heat, they. go over them a fecond 
time with the blood-ftone, both to folder the gold more per- 
fectly, and to finith the polithing. 

The gilding finifhed, it remains to draw the ingot-into wire. 
In order to this, they pafs it through twenty holes of a mode- 
rate drawing iron, by which it is brought to the thicknefs 
of the tag of a lace: from this time, the ingot lofes its name; 
and commences gold wire. Twenty holes more of a-leffer 
iron, leave it fmall enough for the leaft iron; the fineft-holes 
of which laft, fearce exceeding the hair of the head, finifh the 
work, 

To difpofe the wire to be fpun on filk,, they pafs it between 
two rollers of a little mill: thefe rollers are of nicely, polifhed 
fteel, and ‘about three inches in diameter. ‘They are fet very 
clofe to each other, and turned by means of a handle faftened 
to one of them, which gives motion to the other. The gold 
wire in paffing between the two, is rendered quite flat ; but 
without lofing any thing of its gilding ; and is rendered fo. ex- 
ceedingly thin, and flexible, that it is eafily {pun on filk thread, 
by means of a hand-wheel ; and fo wound on a fpool, or 
bobin. 

Gop Lear, or beaten GoLp, is gold beaten with a hammer, 
into exceedingly thin leaves. 

It is prodigious to confider the finenefs they’ will thus reduce 
a body of go/d to: it is computed, that an ounce may be 
beaten into fixteen hundred leaves, each three inches fquare ; 
in which ftate it takes up more than 159092 times its former 
fpace, 

This gold they beat on a block of marble, commonly black 
marble, about a foot fquare, and ufually raifed three foot high : 
‘Vhey make ufe of three forts of hammers, formed like mallets, 
of polifhed iron. The firft, which weighs three or four pounds, 
ferves to chafe, or drive;, the fecond, of eleven or twelve 
pounds, to clofe; and the third, which weighs fourteen or fif- 
teen pounds, to ftretch and finifh. 

They alfo make ufe of four moulds, of different fizes viz. 
two of vellom, the finalleft whereof confifts of for 
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fifty leaves, and the larger; of two hundred: fie othet two, 
confifting each, of five hundred leaves, are made of bullocks 
guts, well feoured and prepared. See Moun. 

The method of preparing, and beating Gorp.—They fir melt a 
quantity of pure gold, and form it into an ingot? this they re- 
duce, by forging; “into a plate about the thicknels ofa fheet of 
paper: which done; they cut the plate’ into little piecés about 
an inch fquare, and Jay them in the firft, or fmallef mould, 
to begin to ftretch them, “After they have been hammered 
here a while’ with the {malleft hanimer, they cut each of theas 
into four; and put them in the fecond mould to be extended 
further. 

Upon: taking) them’ hence, they cut them again into four, 
and put them into the third moulds ‘out of’ which they are 
taken, divided) into four; ‘as’ before, ‘and laid’ ijt the laft, or 
finifhing mould ; where they are beaten to the degree of thin- 
nefs required. 

The leaves thus finifhed, they take them out of the mould, and 
difpofe thenv in little paper books prepared witha little red bole 
for the gold to ftick to: each book ordinarily contains twenty- 
five gold leaves: 

There are two fizes of thefe books: twenty-five leaves of the 
{malleft only weighs five or fix grains; and the fame number 
of the largeft nine, or ten grains, 

It muft be obferved that gold is beaten more, or lefs, according 
to the kind, or quality of the work it is intended for: that 
for the gold-wire-drawers to gild their ingots withal, is lefe 
much thicker, than that for gilding the frames of picture: 
withal. 

Shell Gown is that ufed by the illuminers; and wherewithal we 
write gold letters.—It is made of the parings of leaf gold, and 
even of the leaves themfelves, reduced into an impalpable pow- 
der, by grinding on a marble, with honey. After leaving it 
to infufe fome’ time in aqua fortis, they put it in fhells, where 
it fticks, To ufe it, they dilute it with gum water, or foap 
water, 

Burnifbed Goud, is that {mothen’d, or polifhed with a fteek 
inftrument’ called a burnifher, if it be wrought gold, 
gilding on'metal ; or with a wolf’s tooth, if it be gi 
water. 

Million of Gown, isa phrafe often ufed to fignify a million of 
crowns. See Crown. 

Tun of Gown, is a kind of money of account, ufed by the Dutch, 
and in fome other countries ; containing an hundred thoufind 
florins. 

A hundred pounds of, or in, gold is found to weigh two pound 
ten ounces : the fame fum in filver, weighs twenty-fix pound, 
four ounces.» ‘T'wenty-two pence, in Copper farthings and 
half-pence, weigh one pound avoirdupoife. 

A tun of gold, at 4 J, the ounce, amounts to 96000 }. a tun of 
filver, at/5 5:2. the ounce, to 6200 A pound fterling of 
gold, to 484" An ounce is worth 4/7, The penny-weight 4 Se 
One grain;\:2d. A pound of fterling filver amounts to 31, 2 S- 
An ounce is worth 5s. 2d, ‘The penny-weight, 3¢. and 
fomething more ; ‘one grain, a half-penny. A pound of filver 
avoirdupoife comes to'3 1. 5 5. 3 d. halfpenny. 

Gop Coin, or Species of Goip. See Coin. 

Mafaic Gorn, is gold applied in pannels on a proper ground 
{tributed into fquares, lozenges, and other compartments ; part 
whereof is fhadowed to raife, or heighten the reft, See Mosaic. 

Virgin Goxn; ‘is pure gold, juft as it is taken out of the mines be- 

fore itvhas undergone ‘any action, or preparation of f 
whence the Greeks call it azveos. See Vircin. Such is + 
auuoreve@, or gold duft, and that got by lotiomin the lava- 
dero’s in Chili: it is added, that there are mailes, .or Jumps 
of pure gold found in the mines, particularly thofe of Hungary. 
Accordingly, in the emperor’s collection are fill preferved, fe- 
veral plates of gold, faid to have been thus found, 
Virgin gold is fometimes very pale, and fo foft that it may be 
moulded into any figure with the hand; it even takes an im- 
preffion from a feal, like the fofteft wax. To harden it, as-alfo 
to heighten its colour, they mix emery with it, 

Fine, or pure Gorn, is that purged by fire of all its impurities, 
and all alloy.—The Latins call itaurum purum, aurium primum, 
aurum obrizum, and aurum coum. 

The moderns frequently call it gold of twenty-four. carats 3) but, 
in reality, there is no fuch thing as gold fo very pure; and there 
is always wanting at leaft a quarter of acarat, Guld.of twen- 
ty-two carats has one part of filver, and another of copper: 
that of twenty-three carats has half a part, i. 2, balf a twenty- 
fourth of each. 

Bouteroue maintains, that the eleCtrum of the antients was och? 
of nineteen carats ; or four parts geld, and a filth filver, 
From an ordinance of king John of France, it appears that, the 
gold then ftruck at Paris was of nineteen carats ¥5,and yet it is 
added that it was the beft and fineft go/d then known on earth, 
Tn England, at this time, the ftandard of crown gold is twenty- 
two carats, 

Gotp chain, fee the article CHAIN. 

Cloth of Goin, 4 ee { ee of Gold, 
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Queen Gop, fee.the article QuERN: 

Potable Gown, aurum potabilé, tee PoTanne gold. 

Fulminating Gown, gurum fulminans, fee AURUM. 

GoLp, ‘in medicine, and. chemiftry—The. chemifts make feve- 
ral, preparations of gold for medicinal ufes; as falts, mercuries, 
and tinctures of gold 5 but it isa point not yet well agreed on, 
whether go/d have any real. property whereby it may be of ufe 
in medicine. 

The moft antient writers among phyficians are all filent on the 
matter ; the Arabs are the firft who mention it in this quality. — 
Avicenna attributes extraordinary virtues 10 in; but he fpeaks 
On conjecture more than experiment. And yet it is pretty 
certain gold mult have an, effect: a quantity of gold filings be- 
ing taken by a perfon ina bolus, he was very well purged 
thereby: but this might be owing to the great weight of its 
Particles, which impinging violently againft ‘the glands of the 
inteftines, promoted their vibrations, and thus exprefléd the 
humour fecreted therein, . Borrhi, in a letter to Bartholin, re- 
Tates, that having heated an ingot of fine geld feveral times red 
hot, and extinguifhed it as often in water, be found the weight 
Of the ingot confiderably diminifhed; upon which, proceed- 
ing to evaporate the water, he drew a little quantity of gold 
from it. Hence it appears, that the fubtile parts of the gold pals 
into the liquors it is extinguifhedin; and hence, iv is argued, it 
may have confiderable effeéts on the body. 

Notwithftanding the. {mall number of experiments whereon the 
medicinal efficacy of gold is founded; the alchemifts will have 
it that this metal contains the radical balm of life, for the re- 

“trieving of health and youth, and the removal of all difeafes. 

Gold, according to them, contains a falphur friendly to nature, 
like that of the fun, which animates the whole univerfe: and 
on this principle they have formed a thoufand airy projects for 
an univerfal remedy. 
In effect, “tis probable the Arabs and alchemifts were only 
brought to attribute all thefe virtues to gold, from their perceiy- 
ing certain qualities therein, which they fuppofed it muft com- 
municate to other bodies. ‘Thus, ¢. gr. gold being commonly 
faid to be incapable of being deftroyed ;, it is hence concluded 
to be proper to preferye animal matters, and defend them from 
putrifaction : which is jut as reafonable as fome phyficians pre- 
icribing the blood of an aft’s ear as an appeafing remedy, by rea- 
fon the aff isa very peaceable animal. See AuruM Patabil. 

Gotp, in heraldry, is one of the metals; more ufually called 
by the French name, ar, See Mera, and Or. 

GOLDEN, fomething that has a relation to gold, or confifts 
of gold, is valuable like gold, or the like. See Goup. 

Gotpen Butt, bulla aurea, {ee the article BULL. 

GoLpen Car, was a figure of a calf, which the I(taelites calt 

“in that metal, and {ec up in the wildernefs, to worfhip ; during 
Motes’s abfence in the mount; and which. that legiflator, at 
his retarn, burnt, ground to powder, and mixed with the wa- 
ter the people were to drink of; as related Exod, xxxii. . The 
commentators have been greatly divided on this: article; the 
pulverizing of geld, and rendering it potable;, isan operation in 
Chemiftry, of the laft difficulty; and it is hard-to conceive 
how it fhould be done at that time, before chemiftty. was ever 
heard of, and in a wildernels too | Many therefore; fuppofe it 
done by a miracle: and the reft, who allow of nothing fuper- 
natural in it, advance nothing but conjectures; as to the man- 
ner of the proces, 

Moles could not have done it by fimple calcination, nor amal: 
gamation, nor antimony, nor calcination; nor is there one of 
thofe operations, that quadrates with the text. 

M. Stabl has endeavoured to remove this difficulty. The me- 
thod Mofes made ufe of, in making his aurum potabile, ac- 
Cording to this author, was the fame with that which now ob- 
tains; only inftead of tartar, he made ule of the Egyptian na- 
tron, which is common enough throughout the caft, 

Go.pEn FLEECE, in the ancient mythology, was, the skin, or 
fleece of the ram, upon which Phryxus and Hella are fuppofed 
to have fwam over the {ea to Colchis; and which being facri- 
ficed to Jupiter, was hung upon a tree in the grove of Mars, 
guarded by two brazen-hoof’d bulls, and a monftrous dragon 
that never flept ; but ar laft taken and carried off by Jafon, and 
the Argonauts. 

Many authors have endeavoured to fhew that this fable is an 
allegorical reprefentation of fome real hiftory, particularly of 
the philofopher’s ftone. 

Order of the GoLDEN FLEECE, is a military order inftituted by 

Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, in 1429. See OrpeErR. 
It took its denomination from a reprefentation of the golden 
fleece, bore by the knights on their collars, which confifted 
of Hints and’ fteels. The king of Spain is now grand mafter 
of the order, in quality of duke of Burgundy : the number ot 
knights is fixed to thirty-one. 
Tcis ufually {aid to have been inftituted on occafion of an im- 
mente profit which that prince made by wool; though others 
will have a chemical myftery couched under it, as under that 
famous one of the antients, which the adepti contend tobe 
no other then the fecret of the elixir, wrote on the Acece of a 
theep. 


G'OON 
Oliver dela Marche’ writes that he Lad fuggetted to Philip f. 
archduke of Auftria, that the order was inftituted by his grand= 
father Philip\the Good, duke of Burgundy, with a view to that 
of Jafon 5 and thar John Germainy bifhop of Chalons, chan- 
cellor of the otder, upon this o¢cafion made him change his 
opinion, and affured the young prince that the ordet had been 
inftituced witha view to the Heece of Gideon. William bithop 
of Toutnay, chancellor likewile of the Order, pretends that the 
duke of Burgundy had in view both the golden Heece of Jaton, 
and Jacob’s fleece, i. 2, the {peckled fheep belonging to this 
patriarch, according to agreement made with his father-in-law 

Laban. Which fentiinent gave birth toa great work of this 

Prelate in two parts: in the firft, under the fyrbol of the fleece 

of Jalon, is reprefented the vittue of magnanimity, which a 

knight ought to pofléiss and under the fymbol of the feecs of 

Jacob, he reprefents the virtue of juttice. 

Paradin is of the fame inind, and télls us that the duke defigned 

to infinuate that the fabulous conquelt which Jafon is faid to 

have made of the golden fleece in Colchis, was nothing elfe buc 
the conqueft of virtue, which gains a noble victory over thofe 
horrible monfters vice, and our eyil inclinations. 

Goipen. Numer, in chronology, a number thewing what 
year of the moon’s cycle, any given year is, “See C¥cre of 
the moon, and NUMBER, 

To find the GocpEn Numprr of any year fincé Chrif?.—Since 
the lunar cycle commences with the year before our Sayiour’s 
birth ; to the year of our Lord add'1’: then dividing the fum 
by 19; the fum remaining after the divifion : is the golden number 
required: if there be nothing remaining, the gold:n mumber is 19. 
Suppofe, ec gr. the golden number of the year 1725, were re= 
quired: 1725 ++ 11726, And 1726, divided ‘by nineteen, 
gives a quotient of nine, and’ leaves a remainder of fixteen, 
which is the golden number of that year, 
The golden number is ufed inthe Julian’ calendar, to thew on 
what days the new moons fall: In facceffion of time, hows 
ever, it muft be obferved, ‘that the golden numbers, through 
the defect of the lunar cycles "recede, and do "nd lonoer thew 
the true time of new moons; &¢ ‘ 
Hence, in the Gregorian reformation of the calendar, the 
golden number is thrown our and the epaé introduced in lieu 
thereof. 

GoupEn prebendary of Hereford, fee PREBENDARY, 

GotpeN Ruts, in arithmetick, a rule or praxis, of great ufe, 
and extent in the:art of numbers; whereby we find a fourth 
proportional to three quantities given: ; 

The golden ‘rule is alfo ‘called: the Rule of Three, and Rule of 
Proportitn. See its nature and ule under the article Rute OF 
ANTIMony, 


THREE, 
GoLpENn fulphur of antimony, 
See s 
TOLE. 
are roundles, or torteaux of 4 purple 


Order of the GorDEN Stale. 

GOLPS, in heraldry, 
colout. 

GOMPHOSIS *, in anatomy, a kind of articulation of the 
bores, wherein one iis chafed, or “fitted immoveably into ‘an- 
other, after the manner of a peg, or nail. See ARTicuLA- 
TION. 

* The word is Greek ypPwcic, 
or peg. 

The teeth are fet in 
MAxILLa. 

GONAGRA*™* 
Gour, 

* The word is compofed of yo, 
ing. 

GONARCHA, aterm in the antient dialling—Mr, Perraulr. 
in his notes on Vitruvius, lib. ix..c, 9: takes the gonarcha Re 
have been a dial drawn on divers furfaces, or planes; fome of 
which being horizontal, others Vertical, others oblique, &e, 
formed divers angles *. 

* Whence the appellation; from yon, knee, or vena, an: . 

GONDOLA a little, flac boat, very ihe Bil E 
chiefly ufed at Venice, to row on the canals. See Boar, jf 

* The word is Italian, gondola: Du Cange derives it from the 
vulgar Greek'xcusTenac, a bark, or little thip ; Lancelot deduces 
it from yordv, aterm in Athenzus for a fort of yale, 

The middle tized gondola’s are upwards of thirty foor long, 
and four broad : they always terminate at each end in a very 
tharp point, which is raifed Perpendicularly the full height of a 
man, 

The addrefs-of the Venetian gondoliers, in paffing along their 
narrow canals, is very remarkable: there are ufually two to 
each gondola; and they row by puthing before them. ‘The 
foreman refts his oar on the left fide Of the gondola : the bindman 
is placed on the ftern, that he may fee the head ‘over the tilr, 
Or covering of the gondola ; and tefts his oar, which is yery 
long, on the right fide of the gondola, 

GONFALON, or GonFanon, @ kind” of? réind tenr, 
bore as a canopy, at the head of the Proceffions of the princi- 
pal churches at Rome, in cafe of Tain; its verge, ‘Or banner, 
ferving for a fhelter, where there is nota Sreat deal of attend- 


ance. 
GONOR. 


formed of youpoc, clavus, a nail, 
the jaws by gemphofis. See Tooru, and 
in medicine, the gout in the knee, See 


knee, and ayens captura; feiz- 
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GONORRHGEA ®, Tovopsore, in medicine, an involunt ry 
flux or dripping of feed, or other humour, by the penis; with- 
out erection, or titillation. 

#* The word is formed of the Greek yo, genitura, feed, and gw» 
Sino, T flow. : 
The Gonorrhea is of two kinds ; the one /imple, the other v- 
rulent. 4 5 bony 4 
nple GONORRHOEA, or that without virus, or malignity, takes 
its rife from violent exercifes, and ftrainings; the immoderate 
ufe of hot foods, and particularly fermented liquors, as wine, 
beer, cyder, &%. It is cured by indulging reft, nourifhing 
foods, broths, &&7c. 
‘This fpecies is again divided into two; the one true, the gonor- 
rhea vera, wherein the humour difcharged is real feed : the 
other /purious, the gonorrhea notha, wherein the dripping hu- 
mour is not feed, but a matter from the glands about the 
proftates. See PRosTATES. 
This latter kind bears fome refemblance to the fluor albus, or 
whites, in women ; and frequently remains a long time, with- 
out much diminution of the patient’s ftrength. Some call it a 
catarrhal gonorrhea. Its feat is in the glands of the proftates, 
which are either too much relaxed or ulcerated. 

Virulent GoNORRHOEA, gonorrhea virulenta, arifes from fome 
impure commerce, and is the firft ftage of the venereal difeafe ; 
being what we properly call a clap. } 
‘The parts here primarily affe€ted, are the proftates in men, and 
Jacunz in women, which being ulcerated by fome contagious 
matter received in coition, emit, firft, a whitifh, watery li- 
quor, with an acute pain: this afterwards grows yellowifh, then 
fharper, and at length greenifh or blueifh, and frequently foetid. 
Tt is attended with a tenfion and inflammation of the yard, and 
an ardor urine, or fharpnefs of urine, which gives a painful fen- 
fation in the emiffion ; the urinary paflage being torn and ex- 
coriated by the acrimony of the humour. 
Hence arife tumors of the prepuce, and glans, with ulcers on 
the fame ; and fometimes in the urethra. 
The caufe of the virulent gonorrhea, according to M. Littre, 
is fome fharp or acid humour, heated, rarified, and raifed at 
the time of coition, from the internal parts of the pudendum of 
a woman infeéted, and lodged in the urethra of the man. It 
has different feats in the body : fometimes it only fixes on Cow- 
per’s mucous glands ; fometimes on the proftates ; and fometimes 
on the veficula feminales: fometimes it poflefles two; and fome- 
times all three of thefe places at once. 
From this diverfity of feats of the gonorrhaa virulenta, M. Lit- 
tre makes two forts; /imple, which only affets one of the three 
parts ; and compound, or complicated, where feveral are af- 
fected. 
That feated in the mucous glands, he obferves, may remain 
fimple, through the whole courfe of the difeafe, by reafon the 
mouths of thofe glands open into the urethra an inch and half 
on this fide the proftates, and alfo look down towards the glans; 
fo that their liquor is eafily difcharged. The other two forts 
mutually produce each other ; by reafon the duéts of the veficu- 
le feminales terminate in the urethra in the middle of thofe of 
the proftates ; fo that there is an eafy communication between 
them. 
That feated in the mucous glands, is much the rareft cafe, and 
is the eafieft cured. The cure is effected by-emollient cata- 
plafins, and fomentations upon the part, anda half-bath, AZem, 
del Acad. ann. 1731. 
For the other fpecies, more powerful means are to be ufed. 
The principal remedies are mercurial purges, an emulfion of 
green hempfeed, cuttle-fifh-bone, turpentine, facch. faturni, 
é We have likewife great commendations of green pre- 
cipitate of mercury, and mercur. dulcis. Balf- faturni tere- 
binthinatum, prepared with a gentle fire, of facch. faturni, 
and oil of turpentine, is much applauded where the heat is 
great about the reins and genitals ; as alfo camphor. An in- 
fufion “of cantharides in ‘wine, is the noftram of a noted 
Dutch phyfician. Refin of the wood guaicum is alfo recom- 
mended ; and balfam of cupatba is held a fort of fpecific : 
to which muft be added antimonium diaphoreticum, bezoar- 
dicum ‘minerale, water wherein mercury has been boiled ; in- 
jeétions of Jime-water, mercurius dulcis, faccharum faturni, 
&e. 
Pitcairn’s method of curing the Gonorrhea Virulenta, is as 
follows: in the beginning of the difeafe, he purges with a 
laxative ptifan of fenna, falt of tartar, and melilot flowers ; 
and gives the patient whey for his drink. After three, or 
four days fpent in this purging, if the fcalding of the urine, 
and ‘the flux, be abated, and the colour and confiftence of the 
matter improved ; he adminifters bolus’s of turpentine, and 
rhaponticum, for fix or feven days; and if they keep the body 
loofe, fo much the better. By all means, aftringents to be 
avoided ; the Gonorrhea being fcarce ever known to decene- 
rate into a pox, unlefs too haftily ftopped. Pitcairn in Ms. 

Du Blegny directs the cure of the Gonorrhea, to begin with a 

gentle cathartic of caffia, fenna, cryftal mineral, tamarinds, 

ulthea, and thubarb, adminiftered every other day: then, 
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diuretics, particularly thofe of turpentine ; and laftly, gentle 

aftringents ; as mineral waters, crocus martis aftringens, tine» 

ture of rofes, tinéture of coral in cochineal, &e. 

A ptyalifm, or falivation, never cures a Gonorrhea, 

GOOD, or Goopwess, denotes whatever tends, or con- 
duces to preferve, or improve “human natute, or fociety ; in 
oppofition to evi/, which tends to deftroy, injure, or impair 
the fame. 

Hence Goad is divided by the philofophers into, 1°, bonum /ui, 
private good ; which is that whereby a thing tends to preferve, 
&c. itfelf; under which comes that popular divifion of goods of 
body, mind, and fortune. 

2°, Bonum communionis, whatever promotes the intereft and 
welfare of fociety; as all the civil offices, &c. 

Goon, in metaphyfics, or metaphy/ical Goon, called alfo ab/s- 
lute, or real Goon, and Goop fer fe, is the effential perfec- 
tion, or integrity of a thing, whereby it has every thing that 
belongs to its nature. 

In this fenfe all things that are, are good; inafmuch as they 
have the perfections naturally belonging to things of their 
kind. Thus, a thinking fubftance is good, or perfect, as it 
has all the effential attributes of thought : fo an extended fub- 
ftance is good, as it poffefles all the parts neceflary ‘to confti- 
tute it fuch. 

In effect, as it 3s abfurd to imagine a being without its effence ; 
fo is it, to imagine a being without the requifites of its ef- 
fence : fo that it appears an error in fome philofophers, who di- 
vide beings into good or perfect, and evil or imperfect, Sce 
EssEnce. 

Others define metaphyfical, or tranfcendental goodne/s, by con- 
gruency with the divine will ; as making that the meafure of 
all real goodne/s, 

Phyfical, or natural Goon, is that whereby a thing poffeffes all 
things neceflary to its bene effé, i. e. its well being, or fecond 
perfection ; and to the performance of its funétions, and 
ufes. 

In this fenfe, phyfical gésdze/s coincides with phyfical perfec- 
tion. 

To this are required the feveral powers and faculties, in their 
proper degree; a due fituation, figure, and proportion of parts, 
Cr. 

Note, befide abfolute phyfical gaedne/s, there may be a relative 
one ; as in foods, which to one man are falutary, to another 
poifon, &c. To this head alfo belong the things good pro 
tempore, or according to circumftances; as the amputation 
of a mortified limb, &c. 

Moral, or ethical Goon, is the agreement of a thinking, rea- 
fonable being, and of the habits, a&ts, and inclinations thereof, 
with the dictates of right reafon, and the will of the creator, as 
difcovered by natural light. See Virrue. 

In order to this, it is not enough that a thing done, faid, 
thought, defired, be juft and good; butit muft be done, thought, 
&e. well, ze. from good principles, and to good ends. 
Others define moral good more largely. Moral, which they 
alfo call relative good, according to them, is fomething that is 
good to another, or that tends fomeway to the perfe&tion there- 
of.—In this fenfe they divide it into three kinds, hone/lum, ju- 
cundum, and utile, 

The firft, bonum honeftum, is what agrees with right reafon ; 
and is defirable for itfelf 5 as all things virtuous: ¢ gr. to love 
God, refpect our parents, &c. It is confidered without any 
regard to pleafure ; not but that there isa fincere pleafure an- 
nexed toit. Zeno, and the Stoics allow of no other goods ; 
thofe of the body, &c. they call commoda, conveniencies, not 
goods. 

Bonum jucundum, is that which is goed, as it tends to give us 
pleafure, and is defired on that account : but without any re- 
pugnancy to virtue, or right reafon: as mufic, to the ears; 
painting, to the eyes, Gc. 

Bonum utile, or commodum, is that which is good on account 
of fornething elfe for which it is defired ; as money, riches, 
Se. 

Chief, or fupreme Goon, fummum bonum; fee Summum bo- 

num. 
Philofophers are divided as to what the chief good of man con- 
fifts in ; whether in the goods of fortune, of body, or of mind. 
Some hold riches and ‘honours the fupreme gasd ; others, as 
Ariftippus, and«the Cyrenaic fchool, bodily pleafures; and 
others, as Zeno and the Stoics, virtue. 

Goop will, § see SCommon place, 

Goop works, UMerir, and SUPEREROGATION. 

Goon abearing, bonus geffus, in a Jaw fenfe, is particularly ufed 
for an exact carriage, or behaviour of a fubject towards the 
king, and his liege people ; to which fome men, upon their 
mifbehaviour, are bound. 

He that is bound to this, Lambard fays, is more frilly bound 
than to the peace ; becaufe, whereas the peace is not broken 
without an affray, battery, or fuch like, this furety de bono peftu 
may be forfeited by the number of a man’s company, or. by 
his, or their weapons, or arms. ) 

4 Goop 
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Goob aller, ALLER. : 
Goon dehavicurs fee 5 Goon abearing, aid PEACE. 
Goon tafiey TAsTE. 


GOODS, dona, in law, and particularly the civil law, include 
all kinds of effeéts, riches, lands, poffeffions, €'c. 

There are two kinds of goods; moveable, res moventes, or 
mobiles; and immoaveable, called res non moventes or immo- 
biles. 

It is a maxim in the civil jurifprudence, that he who confifcates 
the body, confifcates the goods ; meaning that all the effects of 
a perfon condemned to a capital punifhment, or perpetual ba- 
nifhment, are forfeited to the king. 

A man is faid to bind himfelf body and gaods; meaning that be- 
fides his goods he obliges his perfon, and fubmits to remain in 
prifon, provided he do not execute his promife. Y 
Goods, again, are divided into 1°, proper, paternal, patrimo- 
nial, hereditary 5 2°, acquired, or acquefis, alia quam heredi- 
tatis jure acquifita: and 3°, conquefls; viro F uxari flante fo- 
cietate acquifita. 

Govds again are divided into real and perfonal.. See REAL, and 
Person at.—And laftly, into noble, or free and fervile, or 
bafe. See Free, Base, &c, 

Goods belonging to the domain of the crown, ad fifewm fpec- 
zantia, cannot be alienated for ever ; unlefs it be done by way 
of exchange: they may be iold under the faculty of perpetual 
redemption. 

Adventitious Goons, adventitia, are thofe which arife otherwile 
than. by fucceffion from father or mother ; or from direct an- 
celior to defcendant. 

Dota! Goons, dotalia, thofe accruing from a dowry, and which 
the hufband is not allowed to alienate. See Dowry. 

Fugitives Goons; fee the article Fucirive. 

Paraphernal Goons, paraphernalia, are thofe which the wife 
gives her hufband to enjoy, on condition of withdrawing them 
when the pleafes. ; 

Prohibited Goons; fee the artide Pron1sirEp. 

Profeétitious Goons, profeétitia, are thofe arifing by direct 
fucceffion. 

Receptitious Goons, were thofe which the wife might referve 
the full property of to herfelf, and enjoy them independent- 
ly of her hufband : fo called in diftintion irom deta/, and para- 
phernal goods. 

Vacant Goons, vacantia, axe thofe abandoned, or left at large, 
either by reafon the heir renounces them, or that the defunct 
has no heir. 

Allotting of Goons, ALLOTTING. 

Confignment of Goons, fee Jeossrenneer 

Running of Goons, Runninc. 
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Gorce, in fortification, the entrafice of a baftion ; oF 
of a ravelin, or other out-work, See Bastion, Raves 
Lin, &e, 

The Gorce of a bajticn is what remains of the fides of the 
polygon of a place, after retrenching the curtins: in which café 

it makes an angle in the centre of the baftion,—Such is A HD 
Tab, Fortif. fig. 1. 

Tn flat baffionis, the gorge is a right line on the curtain, reaching 
between the two flanks, : 

Gorce ofa half-moon, or ravelin, is the {pace between the two 
ends of their faces hext the place. 

Gorge of the other out-works, is the interval betwixt their 
fides next the ditch, 

All the gorges are to be made deftitute of parapets; otherwife, 
the befiegers having taken pofleffion of a work might make 
ufe thereof to defend themfelves from the fhet of the place : 
fo that they are only fortified with palifadoes, to prevent a 
furprife. 

Half the Gorcr, demi-Gorcer, that part of the polygon be+ 
tween the flank and the centre of the baftion, as AH. See 
Demi-goree. : 

GORGED, in heraldry, is when a crown, coronet, or the like 
thing is bore about the neck of a lion, a fwan, &c. In that 
cafe they fay, the lion, or cygnet, is gorged with a ducal coro- 
net, &e, 

Gorged is alfo ufed when the gorge, or neck, of a peacock, 
fwan, or the like bird, is of a different colour; or metal 
from the the reft. 

GorGeD, among farriers, &'c. fignifies as much as {welled — 
In which fenfe they fay, the legs of a horfe are gorged ; the 
pattern joint is gorged: you muft walk him out to di zorge his 
fhoulder. 

GORGERIN, a part of the antient armour ; being that 
which covered the throat, or neck of a perfon armed at all 
points. 

GorGERIn, or Gores, in architecture, the little frieze in the 
doric capital, between the aftragal, at the top of the fhaft 
of the column, and the annulets,—See Zab. Archit, fig, 24. lits 
o. fig, 28. 

Some call it collarine. Vitruvius gives it the name hypotra- 
chelium. 

GOTHIC, orGorurcx, fomething that has a relation to the 
Goths, an antient people, originally inhabiting that part of Swe- 
den called Gothland; whence they {pread themfelves over Greece, 
Dalmatia, Bulgaria, Ttaly, Spain, &c. 

We fay, the gothic manner, gothic ignorance: the tyrant Maxi- 
min was of gothic race. 

Gornic Bibles ; fee the article Breze. 


GORDIAN, aterm in hiftory.—Gorpran Jot was a knot |Gotuic charaéter, or writing, is a characters or manner of wtit- 


made in the leathers, or harnefs of the chariot of Gordius, king 
of Phrygia, and father of Midas; fo very intricate, that there 
was no finding where it began, or ended. 

The inhabitants had a tradition, that the oracle had declared 
that he fhould be mafter of Afia who could untie this knot. 
Alexander having undertaken it, and fearing that if he fhould 
not be able to effect it, it would be deemed an ill augury, and 
prove a check in the way of his conquefts 5 cut it afunder with 
hi, fword : and thus, fays Quintus Curtius, either accomplifhed 
the oracle, or eluded it, 

Some will have the phrafe derived from Gordius, who tied the 
fatal knot ; others, from Gordio, a city in Phrygia, where the 
knot was made. 

GORE, in heraldry, denotes one of the regular abatements, ufed, 

according to Gwillim, to denote a coward. See Apare- 
MENT. 
It confifts of two arches, or curve lines, drawn, one from 
the finifter chief, the other from the finifter bafe, and meeting 
in an acute angle in the middle of the fefs-point; as reprefent- 
ed in Tab, Herald. fig. 64. 

GOREL, a name, or title, given to the prince of Georgia.— 
The Gorel is always a Mahometan . The Sophi-of Perfia obliges 
him to obferve the religion of the Alcoran, in order to preferve 
the dignity of Gorel in his family. 

GORGE, in falconry, is the uppermoft bag, or ftomach of| 
a hawk, or falcon ; being that which receives the food the 
firft, 

The gorge, ingluvies, is the fame in birds of prey with what we 
call the craw, or crop.—Whien the bird is fed, he is faid to be 
gorged. 

Gorge, in architecture, denotes a fort of concave moulding, 
wider, but not fo deep as a feotia; ufed chiefly in frames, 
chambranles, &¢, See Tab. Archit. fig, 6, and 8. See alfo 
Scotia. 

Gorce of a chimney, is the part between the chambranle, and 
the crowsting of the mantle.—Of this there are divers forms, 
ftraight, perpendicular, in form of a bell, &c, 

Gorce is fometimes alfo ufed for a moulding that. is concave in 
the upper part, and convex, at, bottom 5. more properly called 
gula, and cymatium. See Guia, and Cymarium, 

Gorcz is alfo ufed for the neck ofa column; more properly call- 
ed collarino, and gorgerin, See GorGERI Ny &e. 
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ing, which, in the main, is the fame with the Roman, only that 
it is very full of angles, turns, and bendings 5 efpecially at the 
beginning and ending of each letter. 
The manufcripts in gothic characters are not vety antient,— 
Ulphilas, bithop of the Goths, was the firft inventor of the go- 
thic charaéters; and the firft that tranflated the bible into the 
gothic tongue, 
The runic chara@ters are alfo frequently called gothic’ cha- 
radters, See Mabillon, de re Diplomat. 1. i. c. 2.— But they 
who take the gothic characters to be the fame with the runic, 
are miftaken; as is fhewn by Ol. Wormius, Junius in his pre~ 
face to the gofpels wrote in gothic letters, and Dr. Hicks on the 
runic tongue, 

Gornic architeéture, is that which deviates from the proportions, 
characters, é'c, of the antique. 
The gothic archite¢ture, it frequently very folid, heavy, and maf- 
five ; and fometimes, on the contrary, exceedingly light, deli- 
cate, and rich, An abundance of little, whimfical, imperti- 
nent ornaments, are its moft ufual charaéter. 
Authors diftinguifh two kinds of gothic archite@ture ; the one 
antient, the other modern — The antient is that which the 
Goths brought with-them from the north, in the fifth Century : 
the edifices built in this manner were exceedingly maffive, hea- 
vy, and coarfe. 
Thofe of the modern gothic run into the other extreme, being 
light, delicate, and rich to a fault: Witnefs Weftminfter 
abby, the cathedral of Litchfield, the crofs of Coventry, 

C 
The laft kind continued long in ufe, efpecially in Italy, viz, 
from the thirteenth century, to the reftauration of the antique 
building in the fixteenth, All the antient cathedrals are in 
this kind. 
The inventers of the gothic _architeGture thought, no doubt, 
they had far furpaffed the Greek architects: a Greek build. 
ing has not a fingle ornament but what adds a beauty to 
the whole. The parts neceflary to fuftain, or fhelter it, as 
the columns, corniches, éc, derive all their beauty from their 
Proportions: eyery thing is fimple, meafured, and reftrained 
to the ufe it is intended for. No daring, out of the way 
ftrokes ; nothing quaint to impofe on the eye: the propor- 
tions are fo juft, that nothing appears very grand of itfelf, 
though the whole be grand. On the contrary, in the gothic 
45f archi- 
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archite@ture, we fee huge vaults raifed on flender pilla 
one would expect every minute to tumble down, though they 
will ftand for many ages. Every thing is crammed with win- 
dows, rofes, crofles, figures, €c. ae [ 

Gorsick telidtan, is any round pillar, in a gothic building, either 
too thick, or too fmall for its height. i : ; 
There are fome found even twenty diameters high; without ei- 
ther diminution, or fwelling. 

Gorruic medals; fee the article Mepat. 

GOUD, or Gaun; fee the article WeLp. 

GOVERNMENT, a quality, or office, which gives a 
man power, or right, to command, or rule over a place, a 
city, a province, a kingdom, or the like ; either fupremely,, or 
by deputation. 

Government is either general, and fupreme, as that of a whole 
kingdom, empire, fovereign ftate, Sc. or particular, and fub- 
ordinate ; which again is fubdivided into civil, military, and 
ecclefiaftical. 

The government of the king’s houfhold belongs to the lord 
fteward. 

Our cities, corporations, and boroughs are ufually governed 
by mayors, with aldermen, and common-council-men. 

The king was called to the government of England, by the free 
voices of the parliament, and the people. Such a lord bought 
the government of fuch a province, ifland, Se. The Eaft 
India company nominate to the government of Fort St. George, 
Se 

Government is alfo ufed for the country, city, or place, 

to which the power of governing, or commanding, is extend- 
ed. 
Sanfon has given us maps of France, divided into its feveral 
governments. There are thirty-eight governments, or provinces 
in that kingdom, independent of each other. Befide thefe, 
there is another divifion into governments, called grand go- 
vernments, whereof there are twelve, viz. thofe of the ifle 
of France, Burgundy, Normandy, Britanny, Picardy, Dau- 
phiny, &c. which are not proper provinces, commanded each 
by its feveral governor, but rather fo many claffes of gover- 
nors, or governments, contrived for the better, and eafier re- 
gulating the feats, &c. of fo many governors, bailiffs, \pre- 
vofts, &c. as were obliged to affift at the holding of the 
general eftates. 

GovERNMENT, again, is ufed for the manner, or form of go- 

verning, i. e. for the policy of a country, ftate, &c. 
In this fenfe governments are divided into monarchies, ariftocra- 
cies, and democraci 
The government of France is monarchic; that of Venice, 
ariftocratic; and that of the United Provinces democratic : 
The government of England is mixt, being monarchical, 
ariftocratic, and democratic all in one. 

GoveRNMENT, in grammar, is underftood of that con- 
firuGtion of nouns, and verbs, wherein they require fome 
alteration to be made in others joined, or conftructed with 
them. 

Conftruétion is divi 

that of government ; 
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Jed into two parts ; that of concord ; and 
called alfo regimen. See Concorp.— 

‘The rules, or meafures of government, or regimen, fee under 
the article REGIMEN. 

GOVERNOUR, an officer vefted by a king, or fovereign 
prince, with the command and adminiftration of a province, 
place, &c. 

Such a governour being charged with mal-adminiftration, was 
recalled, and brought to his trial—A gevernour reprefents the 

i and not only commands the garrifon, troops, &c. but 
the citizens, @c.—A governour of a fortified place was an- 
tiently required to hold out three attacks, before he furren- 
dered. 

Governour is alfo frequently ufed for a prefident, or fuperin- 
tendant. 

Thus we fay, the governour of the bank; the governour and di- 
rectors of the South-Sea company ; the governor of an hofpital, 
Se. 

G OUGE, an inftrument ufed by diverfe artificers ; being a fort 
of round, hollow chiflel ; ferving to cut holes, channels, grooves, 
&c. in wood, ftone, &c. 

GOUST, Gott, a French term, for what the Italians call gu/to, 
and we, te/ffe. See Taste. 

GOUT, arthritis, in medicine, a painful difeafe, occafioned by 
a flux of fharp humor, upon the joints of the body. 

yficians define the gout, an inflammation, fwelling, and 

painfulnefS of the joints.—Its origin is ufually attributed to wine, 

venery, gluttony, and idlenefs. 

The gout is fuppofed to arife from two caufes: a redundancy of 

humors, and a weaknefS of the joints. Its proper feat is in the 

limbs ; not in the trunk of the body: in the latter cafe it fre- 
quently proves mortal, not in the former. 

Mufgrave makes the apoplexy a gout, becaufe arifing from the 

abundance of pituita, or phlegm, According as this redundant 

pituita throws itfelf on the lungs, the liver, or any other part, it 
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makes, according to him, am-apoplectic gout, a gout of the diver, 
of thé lungs, of the {pleen, Ga 

The gout may be confidered as a painful, periodical, amd: eriti- 
cal paroxyfin, tending) to free the body of an offenfive, or cor 
rofive matter, by throwing it upon the extre €S)5, breathing 
it out infenfibly ; or comminuting it fo as to render it harmlefs, 
or capable of circulating freely along with the juices, till by col- 
leéting again, gradually increafing, or feparating from the blood, 
it caufes another paroxyfin. 

The gout is either regular, or irregular.— Regular, when. it 
appears to be feated in the extremities of the body, returns 
at ftated periods, and with a gradual increafe and: decline of 
the fymptoms.—Jrregular, when the paroxy{ms are frequent, 
and uncertain; when the fymptoms vary, on happen pro- 
mifcuoufly, and the difeafe appears to be: feated in the inter- 
nal parts of the body; as the ftomach, brain, Gc. . leaving 
the extreme. parts, as the hands, feet, Gc. free from, pain. 
According as different parts are affected by this diftemper, it 
goes by feveral different names: when it feizes the feet, ip is 
called podagra; when the knees, ganagra ; when the) hands, 
chiragra ; and when the hip joint, /ciatica, Ge. See Popa~ 
Gra, Cuiracra, Sciatica, Sa 

Sometimes it attacks the whole body at the fame time, and then 
it is called the general or univerfal gouty 

The gout may be hereditary, or natural to. the conftitution, 
proceeding from a too great conftriction of the capillary 
veflels, whence the gouty humor is more eafily lodged, ox 
detained in them. It may alfo proceed from high living, 
crapula’s, and eating fuch things as are hard of digeftion ; 
a fedentary life, drinking too freely of tartarous. wines 3 ir- 
regular living, excefs in venery 3 an obftructed perfpiration, and 
a fuppreflion of the natural evacuations. 

‘The immediate caufe of the gout appears, to be an alkaline, or 
acrimonious matter in the blood; which being’ feparated from 
it at particular times, falls upon the joints, but moft fre- 
quently upon the feet, and hands; which, if it be repelled, 
or if the blood be overcharged therewith, fo that a crifis can- 
not be procured in the extremities (as generally happens in 
old age) it falls upon the nobler parts; and then produces the 
irregular gout. 

The regular gout chiefly and immediately affects the tendons, 
nerves, membranes, and ligaments of the body, about the 
joints.—Sometimes a cold fhivering fit precedes it, and general< 
ly a fever accompanies its firft appearance, which foon goes off, 
and returns by intervals. A flight pain is felt in the joints, 
where the crifis is performed, which increafes gradually ; and 
in the podagra generally fixes firft on the great toe; thence 
proceeding to the tarfus and metatarfus ; fometimes, efpecially 
in old age, it attacks the knees and hands; and wherever it 
is, by diftending and irritating the parts, it caufes a violent 
pain, not unlike to that of a diflocated bone. When the 
pain is at its ftate, there appears an inflammation and fwell- 
ing ; both which increafe as the pain increafes ; and upon their 
remiffion, the paroxyfin is ended; though the tendernefs and 
fwelling in fevere fits, will fometimes remain a longer time, and 
caufe an uneafinefs upon motion. 

It is obferved, that women, children, and young men, are 
feldom troubled with the gout, unlefs it be hereditary ; and 
that it rarely attacks before the patient is thirty-five, or forty 
years old, and fometimes not till the decline of life; that the 
corpulent are more fubjeét to it, than thofe who are fpare, 
and Jean ; that the pain increafes towards night, and decreafes 
towards the morning; that the longer the intervals between 
the paroxyfms, the more fevere they prove, and the longer 
they generally continue. 

‘The difeafe ufually returns twice a year, viz. in the {pring, and 
autumn ; and in the latter the paroxyfm is fometimes two, or 
three months, before it comes toaperiod: though its duta- 
tion is at other times not above three or four weeks, 

Thefe are called cardinal paroxy/ms, to diftinguifh them from 
others of lefs duration, which happen between the {pring and 
autumn. ‘The more high-coloured the urine, and the lef fedi- 
ment it depofites ; the further is the difeafe from the ftate of 
concoction, as it is termed, According to the violence and con- 
tinuance of the fever, the paroxy{m proves more or lefs fevere. 
In conftitutions much broke or fhattered with the gout, there 
are ufually ftony, or chalky concretions formed in the joints of 
the fingers, or toes, and thence tranflated to the vifcera; 
which cafe is often attended with irregular, frequent, and 
fhort paroxyfms in the extremities. In the decline of life, 
when the ufual fits donot happen; or if the gouty matter be 
fuddenly repelled from the extremities by an improper regi- 
men, or medicines; it ufually feizes the internal parts, and 
frequently the ftomach, head, inteftines, Gc. caufing want 
of appetite, reaching to vomit, indigeftion, a cachexia, the 
jaundice, afthma, diarrhea; and at laft, fo obftructs the fine 
capillary, nervous tubes (efpecially thofe of the ftomach, and 
brain) as poflibly to hinder the flux of the animal fpirits : up-~ 
on which death fuddenly enfues. 

Sydenham. gives us an accurate hiftory of a regular fit of the 
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out in the feet: it begins towards the clofe of January, or be- 
ginning of February, without the leat Previous notice ; ex- 
cept, perhaps, a crudity, or apepfy for fome weeks before- 
hand; with a fort of windy intume: 
of the body, “which continually increafes, 
oxyfm breaks out ; being preceded, 
of ‘torpor, and a fenfible defcent of the flatulencies through 
the feth of the thighs, with fome fpafmodic fymptoms. The 
day before the paroxylm, the patient’s appetite is very greedy ; 
an hour or two after midnight he is waked by a pain, com- 
monly in his great toe, fometimes in the heel, ankle, or the 
calf of the leg, not unlike the pain felt upon a diflocation 
of the faid bones; with a fenfe as if water were {prinkled 
On the part affeGted. This is fucceeded by a chilline&, and 
fome approach to a fever: the pain in the mean time, 
which at firft was more remifs, gradually encreafes; and in 
Proportion to this the chillinefs abates. By night, it is ar- 
rived at its height, and fettled about the ligaments of the 
bones of the tarfus, and metatarfus ; where it fometimes re- 
fembles a violent tenfion; and fometimes a laceration of 
thefe ligaments ; fometimes the biting, or gnawing of a dog ; 
or a {queezing, or coar@tation. ‘Thus far the part affected has 
fuch an exquifite fenfe, that it cannot bear the weight of the 
linen, nor even the fhaking of the room occafioned by 
a perfon’s ftepping, Hence, a thoufand vain endeavours to 
get eafe, by changing the pofture of the body, the pofition of 
the foot, &c. till about two or three a-clock in the morning 
(the fpace of a nycbthemeron from its accefs) when a re- 
miffion is firft perceived; the morbid matter being by this 
time tolerably digefted, or even diffipated. The patient here 
upon drops afleep, and at his waking finds his pains much 
abated, but the part newly fwelled. A few days after this the 
other foot undergoes the fame fate : fometimes both are at- 
tacked from the firft. From the time it has feized on both 
legs, the fymptoms become more itregular, and precarious 
both as to the time of inyafion, and the duration thercof, But 
this ftill holds, that the pain recruits in the night, and remits 
again the morning.—A {eries of thele little, alternate acceffes, 
Se. conftitutes a fit, or paroxyfm of thé gout, which holds 
longer, or lefs, according to the age, &c. of the patient, In 
ftrong people, and thofe who have not had it often, fourteen 
days is a moderate paroxyfm: in old people, and thofe long 
ufed to it, it will hold two months, 

For the firft fourteen days the patient is ufually coftive: a lof 
of appetite, chillinefs towards evening, and a heavinef&, and 
uneafinefs even of the parts not affected, attend the whole par- 
oxyfm. As it goes off, he is feized with an intolerable itching, 
efpecially between the fingers; a furfur falls off, and his toes 
feale, as if he had drank poifon. 
Such is the courfe of a regular gout ; 
treatment it is difturbed, or prolonged, it feizes the ‘hands, 
wrifts, elbows, knees, and-feveral other parts : fometimes dif- 
torting the fingers, and taking away their ufe; fometimes ge- 
nerating tophaceous concretions, or knots about the ligaments 
of the joints, refembling chalk, or crabs eyes: fometimes raif- 
ing a whitifh, inflammable tumor, almoft as big as an egg, about 
the elbows, &c. See Nope, Toraus, & 

- Tt may be added, that where a perfon has laboured under the 
gout for many years, the pain is fenfibly leflened each paroxy{m, 
till at length it becomes rather an uneafinelS than a pain: hence 
that reflection of the great Sydenham, dolor in hoc morbo ama- 
riffimum oft nature pharmacum. 

The gout is ranked among the mimber of incutable difeafés: in 
effet, we have no thorough, and affured remedy yet difcovered 
for it, thofe that now obtain are little more than palliatives : 
they tend to affuage the pain, to diminifh it for a time ; but 
not to extirpate it. 
Bleeding and purging are found abfolutely prejudicial} and 
diaphoreties are of no fervice. Emeties, according’ to Pitcairn, 
and Etmuller, may do good in the beginning of the difeafe. 
But, upon the whole, nothing, in Sydenham’s opinion, 
proves of more fervice than digeftives, or medicines which 
itrengthen the ftomach, and promote digeftion : as, angelica 
root, Enul. Campan, the theriac. Andromach. the jefuit’s 
bark, and antifcorbutics : thefe are chiefly to be adminiftered in 
the intervals between the paroxyfms. Mufgrave, however, 
recommends internally repellents, and principally cardiacs; ex- 
ternally, emplafters of gum. caran. or oxycroc. or cephalic. 
with Burgundy pitch ; or the green fear-cloth, commonly called 
hat-cafe, Se. Yet Doleus affirms, that repellents do more 
harm than good ; and gives us the following recipe, as more 
than equal to all others.—Be. Confect. Hamech. 3j. Pub. Fa- 
lap. 33. extraét. Trifel. fibrin. 3 ij. Litharg. aur. 3 vj. Sape 
Antimon. 343. Sacchar. Canth. vj. Ol. Olivar. q: f. Cera et 
Picis parum. F. {, a, an emplatter to be laid on the joint affect- 
ed, till the pain, and the morbid matter be driven away.—Sce 
Supplement, article ARTHRITIS. 

GOUVERNMENT, 3 fe § Government. 

GOUVERNOUR, “© 2 Governour. 

GOWN, *eb2, a long upper garment, wore by lawyers, divines, 


till at laft, a par- 
fome days, with a fort 


but when through improper 


cence, and a heavinelfs } 
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and other graduates ; who are hence called mex of the go 

gown men. 

The gown is an ample fort of garment wore over the ordinary 

cloaths, hanging down to the feet.—It is fathioned differently 

for ecclefialtics, and for laymen. i 

At Rome they gave the name wri gown, toga virilis, to a 

plain kind of gown which their youth aflumed when arrived at 

puberty. This, they particularly denominated, pretexta. 

In fome univerlities, phyficians wear the fearlet gown.—In the 

Sorbonne the doétors are always in gowns and caps, 

Ge. wear gowns of two colours 

Among the French officers, Gc. they diftinguifh thofe of the 

Siort gown or robe ; which are fuch as have not been regularly 

examinied.—They have alfo barbers of the hort gown, who are 

fuch as are obliged to praétife in an inferiour way to furgeons, 
or thofe of the long robe. 

Gown is alfo taken in the general for the civil magiftrature, or 
the profeffion oppofite to that of arms. 

Tn this fenfe it was that Cicero faid, cedant arma toge, 

GRABATARII*, orGrag BATARI, in church antiquity, 
fuch perfons as deferred the receiving of baptifm, till the hour 
of death ; or who did not receive it till they were dangeroutly 
ill, and out of hopes of life: fiom an Opinion, that baptifin 
abfolutely wathed away all former fins, 

* The word is formed of the Latin grabatum, bed; and that 
from the Greek yealele., a hanging bed, of xpswu, I fufpend: 
fuch as was the bed of flay es, poor people, Cynic philofophers, 
Sc. who were enemies of luxury and cafe. 

GRACE, Graria, in theology, any gift which God confers 
on men, of his own free liberality, and without their having 
deferved it at bis hands ; whether fuch gift regard the prefenc, 
or a future life. 

Grace is ufually divided into wa‘ural and Supernatural. 

Natural Gracus include the gifts of being, of life, of fuch and 
fuch faculties, of prefervation, &c.—Se Jerom. Epi/?. 139. 
allows ita grace of God, that man was created : gratia Dei oft 
quod homo creatus eff. So alfo it is by the grace of God, that 
angels and human fouls.are immortal ;. that man has free-w 1, 
&e, 

Supernatural GRACE, is a gift from above conferred on intelli- 
gent beings, in order to their falvation. 

It is thefe, only, that are called graces in the rigour of theology ; 
and it is for the conveyance, improvement, and firengthening 
of thefe that the facraments are conferred, the miniltry. of the 
word inftituted, &¢. 

Divines diftinguith fupernatural 
Jufifying, and fanéifying. F 

Habitual Grace, is that which refides ftatedly in us; is fixed in 
the foul, and remains till fome grievous, wilful {in expunge it. 
This is alfo called ju/ti/ying grace, as it’ makes us appear righ- 
teous and innocent before God: and Jantlifying grace, as it 
makes us holy.and devoted to God. 

Adiual Grace, is that which. God, gives us for the {pecial per- 
formance of fome particular good thing , as to convert us, en- 
able us to refilt a temptation, &c. 

This, the diyines fubdivide into divers kinds, preventing, con- 
comitant, and, Jubfequent grace. 

It is an article of faith, 19 That aGtual §race is neceflary for 
the beginning, carrying on, and finifhing every good work, 
2° That the will isable to refift this grace and reject it. 

And hence grace becomes further divided into ; acious, and 
Sufficient —It is efficacious, or efficient, when it produces the 
effc& 5 and fuficient when it does not, though it might have 
produced it. 

Some of the more rigid, Calyinifts, &c. admit a neceffitating 
grace. p 
We allo fay, the law of grace ; the covenant of grace, in oppo-~ 
fition to the Mofaic law, &%. See Law, fee alfo Reveta- 
TION, Ge 

Days of GRACE, or refpite, are a certain number of days, al- 
lowed for the payment of a note, or bill of exchange, alter the 
fame becomes due. " See Day of Grace. 

AG of GRACE, properly denotes an act of amnefty, or oblivion ; 
for the pardon of all offenders who are qualified, or come with- 
in the conditions of it. 

The term is alfo fometimes extended to an aét made for relief 
of infolvent debtors in the feveral prifons ; by fetting thofe who 
are qualified, at liberty from their debts, and confinement. 

GRACES, Grarra, in the canon law, are the fame with 
what we otherwife call provifions, 

Expeétative GRaccs, gratia expedtative, area fort of reverfionary 
benefices, difpofed of before the time, or before they become 
vacant. See Expecrarive. 

Grace is alfo a term in the formula of all patents, & vc. which 

begin, *¢ George, by the grace of God king of Great Britain,” 

&¢.—The Romifh bifhops frequently begin their mandates 

in the like manner : fuch-a-one, by the grace of God, and the 

holy fee, bifhop of, &c. ; 

The Englifh archbifhops fay, by divine grace, 

dence. See ARCHBISHOP, &c, 
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grace into habitual, and aétual, ee 


or divine provi- 
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Allfovereigns ufe the phrafe Grace of God ; as emperors, kings, 
princes, ec. Antiently dukes, counts, and even lords talked 
in the fame ftyle. In the new collection of Fath. Martene we 
meet with a mere feigneur, or lord, qualified by the Grace ot 
God feigneur de Comborn, : cL 
Brittany to ftyle himfelf by the Grace of God. 
Grac ribute Ices 
inferior rank, and who are not qualified for that ot high- 
nefs. 
Till the time of king James I. the kings of England were ad- 


Louis XI. forbad the duke of 


is alfo a title of dignity, attributed to princes of 
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anfwered by the choir: whence the name Gradual, on account 
of the fteps, or degrees of the ambo. See Amo. 

In the Romifh church, Gradual is an appellation fill civen to 
averfe which they fing after the epiftle, and which was antient- 
ly rehearfed on the fteps of the altar : though Ugutio gives us 
another account, and fays it took its denomination Gradual, 
becaufe fung in a gradual afcent from note to note. Magri 
fpeaks differently ftill, and will have it to have taken its name, 
becaufe fung while the deacon went up the fteps to the pulpit, 
to fing the gofpel. 


drefled under the title of Grace, as they now are under that of] GRapUAL, GRADUALIS, is alfo applied to the fifteen pfalms 


najefty. 

- Enolith dukes and archbifhops are. ftill addrefled to under 
the title of Grace. But that title is moft frequent in Upper Ger- 
many, and particularly Auftria; where it is born by the Ba- 
rons, as being inferior to that of excellence, 

Graces, GRATI#, charites, in the heathen theology, were a 
fet of fabulous deitics, three in number, who attended on Venus. 
See Gop. 

Their names are Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrofine 3 and they 
were fuppofed to be the daughters of Jupiter. Voftius de Idol. 
1. xiii. c. 15. 


fung, among the Hebrews, on the fifteen fteps of the temple. 
—Others are rather of opinion, that they were thus denominat- 
ed, becaufe the fingers raifed their voice by degrees, from the 
firft to the laft, 

Cardinal Bona, in his treatife of divine pfalmody, fays, the 
fifteen gradual pfalms are intended to reprefent to the mind, 
that we only arrive at the perfection of goodnefs, or holi- 
nefs, by degrees : he goes on to lay down the fifteeg degrees 
of virtue, correfponding to the fifteen pfalms ; five of thems 
qe beginners ; five for proficients ; and the reft for the per- 
fect. 


Some will have the Graces to have been four, and make them }|GRADUATE, a perfon who has the degrees in any fa 


the fame with the ore, hours, or rather with the four feafons 
of the year. See Hours. 

A marble in the king of Pruffia’s cabinet reprefents the three 
Graces in the ufual manner, with a fourth, feated, and cover- 
ed with a large veil, with the words underneath, Ap SororES 
TW, Yet Monf. Beger will by no means allow the Graces to 
have been four ; the company there prefent, he underftands to 
be the three Graces, and Venus, who was their fifter, as being 
daughter of Jupiter and Dione. ; 

They were always fuppofed to have hold of each other’s hands, 
and never parted, ‘They were painted naked, to fhew that the 
Graces borrow nothing from art, and that they haye no other 
beauties but what are natural. 

Yet, in the firft ages, they were not reprefented naked, as ap- 
pears from Paufanias, 1. vi. and 1, ix. who deferibes their 
temple and ftatues. They were of wood, all but their head, 
feet, and hands, which were white marble, Their robe, or 
gown was gilt ; one of them held in her hand a rofe, another 
adye, and the third a fprig of myrtle. 

The poets feign the Graces to have been very fmall of ftature ; 
to intimate, that the things which charm, and delight us, are 
frequently little matters ; as, a gefture, a Jaugh, a carelefs air, 
or the like. 

GRACILIS, inanatomy, a mufcle of the leg, thus called from 

its lender fhape. —See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. 2. 54. fig. 
2. nm. 37. fig, 6. 2. 37- 
It arifes partly tendinous, and partly flefhy, from the os pubis 
internally, between the firft and fecond heads of the triceps ; 
and in its defcent on the infide of the thigh, grows narrow, and 
becomes tendinous a little below the fartorius, and is thus in- 
ferted into the tibia. It affifts in bringing the thigh and leg in- 
wards. 

GRADATION, the act of of afcending ftep by ftep, to any 
pitch or eminence: from the Latin gradus, degree, itep. 

Grapation, in rhetoric, is when a feries of confiderations or 
proofs is brought, rifing by degrees, and improving each on 
the other. 

Such is that in Cicero to Herennius: Africano induftria virtu- 
tem, virtus gloriam, gloria emulos comparavit, 

Grapation, in logic, is an argumentation, confifting of four, 

or more propofitions, fo difpofed, as that the attribute of the 
firft, is the fubjeét of the fecond ; and the attribute of the 
fecond, the fubjeét of the third; and fo on, till the laft attri- 
bute come to be predicated of the fubjeét of the firft propofi- 
tion. As in Porpbyry’s tree : man is an animal; an animal 
is a living thing; a living thing is a body ; a body is a fub- 
fiance: therefore man is a fubftance. 
An argument of this kind is liable to a world of fallacies; both 
from the ambiguity of words, and things; ¢. gr. Peter isa 
man}; man is an animal; animal isa genus; genus is an uni- 
verial : therefore Peter is an univerfal. 

Grapaiion, in chemiftry, isa kind of procefs belonging to 
metals.—It confifts in gradually raifing, or exalting them toa 
higher degree of purity, and goodnefs, fo as both to increafe 
their weight, colour, confiftence, Sc. 

Graparion, in architecture, fignifies an artful difpofition of 
parts, rifing, as it were, by fteps, or degrees, after the man- 
ner of an amphitheatre; fo that thofe placed before, do no dif- 
fervice, but rather fervice to thofe behind. 

‘The painters alfo ufe the word Gradation for an infenfible 
change of colour, by the diminution of the teints, and 
thades. 

GRADUAL*, GrapvaLe, was antiently a church-book, 
containing divers prayers, rehearfed, or fung after the epiftle. 

* In fome of our antient writers it is read gradile, graduale, &F 
After reading the epiftle, the chantor afcended ths ambo with 
his Gr¢dual, and rehearfed the prayers, Gc, therein ; being 


a 
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GRAFTING Wax. 
GRAIN, Granvum, primarily denotes a fruit, or feed, grow- 


culty. 

A Graduate in phyfic, in divinity, &c. See Facutry, Do- 
cror, &c,—In France, one third of the benefices of the king- 
dom are appropriated to Graduates, viz. all that become var 
cant in the months of January, and July, April, and October. 
This privilege of Graduates is no older than the fifteenth cen- 
tury : it being obferved that men of learning were much neg- 
leéted by the collators, and patrons of churches, complaint there= 
fore was made to the council of Bafil, where this decree was 
made ; which was afterwards confirmed by the Pragmatic 
fanction, and again by the concordat. 


GRADUATION, is ufed in mathematics, for the a& of 


graduating, or dividing any thing into degrecs. 


The Graduation of this quadrant, theodolite, or the like, is juft 


and clean, 


Grapus gemonii; fee the article GeEMontt. 
GRA&CU M — album Gracin ; fee ALBUM. 
GRAFT *, or Grarr, in agriculture and gardening, a little 


fhoot, cion, bud, or eye of a tree, inferted into another tree, 
to make it yield fruit of the fame nature and kind, as thofe of 
the tree whence the Graft is taken. 


* The word is formed of the French greffe, which fignifies the 
fame thing ; and greffe, in this fenfe, is fuppofed to have been 
derived from the refemblance the fhoot bears to the point of a 
penknife, which was antiently called grefe. Du Cange goes 
farther, and derives the antient greffe from graphiolum ; Menage, 
from graphium, a Latin word, fignifying a little ftyle, or iron 
bodkin, one end whereof was pointed, and ferved to write with- 
al on waxen tablets ; and the other flat, ferving to efface, or rub 
out what was wrote. 


A graft, is a little portion of a tree, inclofed in a cleft, or in- 
cifion made in another, in order to correét, qualify, or im- 
prove the tafte of its fruit; or even to make it bear a different 
fort of fruit. 


GRAFTING, or Grarrine, or INGRAFTING, in agri- 


culture, and gardening. See EnGRAFTING. 
See the article Wax, é&e. 


ing in a fpica, or ear. 
In this fenfe, Grain comprehends all forts of corn; as wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, &c. 


Gratin is alfo applied to the fruits or feeds of divers plants; as a 


grain of millet, of pepper, &c. 
The kingdom of heaven is compared to a Grain of muftard 
feed. 


Grain is alfo extended to a minute body, or parcel of a body 


pulverized. —In which fenfe we fay, a Grain of fand, a Grain 
of falt, a Grain of gunpowder, 


¢ 


Grain denotes alfo a {mall weight, ufed in eftimating divers 


fubftances, 
The Grain is the fmalleft of all the weights known in England. 
—It is taken from the weight of a Grain of wheat, gathered 
out of the middle of the ear, and well dried. Twenty-four 
grains make a penny-weight, and twenty penny-weights an 
ounce. 
The Grain is troy-weight, and ufed in the weighing of gold, 
filver, jewels, bread, and liquors. 
Among the antients, the Grain was the fourth part of the fi- 
liqua, or twelfth of the obolus, and the feventy-f{ccond of the 
drachma. It coincided with lens. 
Fernelius, 1. iv. c. 6. Method. Medend. affirms it as a thing 
known and certain, that the Grain is of the fame weight, 
every where ; but he is miftaken. Mr. Greaves, in his trea- 
tife of the Roman foot, has fhewn, that 179 Dutch Grains, 
which Sneilius had found to be the weight of a Philip of 
gold, only amount to 1344 Englith Grains. Add, that Mont, 
Perrault has computed the French Grain to be lefs than the 
Englith 5 
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Englith; and yet bigger than the Dutch: to the Englifh, it is 
as 158 to 13455 and to thar of Holland, as 158 to 179. 

The grain ufed by the apothecaries, is the fame with that of 
the goldfmiths; though they make a difference in the weights 
raifed therefrom. Thus, 20 grains, with them, make a fcru- 
ple, 9; 3 fcruples, a drachm, 5; 8 drachms, an ounce, 3, 

le 

The‘carat ufed in eftimating the fineft of gold, as well as in 
weighing diamonds and precious ftones, is allo divided into four 
grains. ; 

Grain is alfo ufed for the figure, or reprefentation of grains 
on itones, ftuffs, leathers, &c.—Thus we fay, morocco has 
a bolder and richer, that is, a larger grain, than fhagreen. 
In. fome marbles, the grain is very fine; in others coarfer. 
Steel is known by its graizy which is much finer than that 
of iron. 

Cochineal GRAIN, ie CocHINEAL. 

Scarlet GRAIN, 3 Sean 

GRainep medals, fee MepAL. 

Crofs Gramnep fluff $ ne ie grained, 

GRAINING board, isa board uled by the curriers, to give 
the grain to their leather. 

Tr is made with teeth, or notches, running quite a-crofs; into 
which, the {foft, moiftened, fuppled leather beg prefied, its fur- 
face readily takes the impreffion. 

GRAMINEA, in antiquity, is applied to a crown formed of 

grafs, gramen, beftowed, by the Romans, on certain of their 
generals, in confideration of their having faved, or refcued 
an army, 
The graffi crown, corona graminea, was but rarely conferred ; 
and for fome fignal exploit; when, through the courage or 
dexterity of a general, an army reduced to the laft extre- 
mities had been faved, or delivered, and the enemy put to 
flight. 

GRAMINEOUS Zerbs, among botanifts, are fuch as have a 
Jong, narrow leaf, with no foot ftalk. 

GRAMMAR, the art of {peaking properly ; that is, of ex- 
preffing one’s thoughts, by figns mutually agreed on for that 
purpofe. 

The figns, here found moft convenient, are articulate founds, 
bur, as thefe are tranfient, others have been invented more per- 
manent, vix. grammata, yeapores letters, whence the name 
grammar, 
Grammar is more accurately defined, after Mr. Jobnfon, the 
art of exprefling the relations of things in conftruétion, with 
due quantity in fpeaking, and orthography in writing, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of thofe whofe language we learn. See 
Lancuace. 
Grammar is divided by fome authors into four parts, orthography, 
profedy, etymology, and fyntax. 
Others chute to divide grammar fomewhat more obvioufly in- 
to the doctrine of Jetters, or founds, which coincides with or- 
thography and orthoepy; that of /yllables, theiv accent, time, 
@&e. which falls in with profody ; that of words, their kinds, 
derivations, changes, analogy, &c. which amounts to etymo- 
logy; and that of fentences; which confiders the placing, or 
joining of words together, called /jntax. ‘ 
The chief bufinefs of grammar, is to decline, conjugate, con- 
ftruct, and fpell nouns, verbs, and other parts of fpeech.—It 
teaches the propriety, and natural force of each part of dif 
courle ; and the reafon of all expreffions ufed therein. 
Somehave called grammar the door, or gate of the arts 
and fciences; by reafon none of thele are atrainable, but 
by: means’ hereof.—Grammar, according to Quintilian,, is chat 
to eloquence, which the foundation is to the building : 
they who deipife ir, as only dealing in low, trivial things, 
are exceedingly miftaken: it has really more folidity than 
thew. 
The authors of the Art of thinking confider grammar, as 
not lefs neceflary to try, and exercife the abilities of the 
moft knowing, than to form the minds. of beginners: the 
advantages of grammar are well fet forth by Perizonius, in 
the preface to his edition of  Sanctius’s AZizerva, Amfterd. 
1714. 
Diogenes Laertius relates, after one Hermippus, that Epicu- 
rus was the firft who gaye the rules of grammar for the 
Greek tongue; but that Plato was the firft who had taken the 
thing into: confideration, and that he had even made fome 
difcoveries on that fubject. 
Ac Rome, Crates, furnamed Mallotes, cotemporary with 
Ariftarchus, gave the firft le@ures on grammar to the Ro- 
mans, during the time of his being embafiador for king Ar- 
talus, to the commonwealth, between the fecond and third 
Punic wars, foon after Ennius’s death. Before bim, it was 
not known at Rome what grammar meant. Polydore Ver- 
gil de Invent. rer. \. i. e..7. 
Grammar is the fame in all, languages, as to its general prin- 
ciples, and notions, which it) borrows from. philofophy to ex- 
plain the order:and manner wherein we exprefs our ideas by 
words: but, as each language has its particular turns, its 
Vouiw I. 
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feveral character, andigenius, different from thé genius 
racter of other languages ; herice arife as many granin a 
guages.—An eximple will fuffice to thew this: we fay in Ene 
glith,draw a fraight Unesnot,a live fraight sin French they fay. 
hirer ligne droite, a line ttraight, nor dreite ligne, a ftraight line? 
and in Latin there is a liberty to fay it either the one way or 
the other ; raétam lineam, ot lintam reétam, dueere: Aud if there 
be a language which in the phrafe abovementioned follows the 
fame analogy as the Englith, it differs from it on a hundred 
other occafions; 
Hence Dr, Wallis very juftly finds faulz with our Englifh 
grammarians, where he fays,that all of them, forcing our Engiiffi 
tongue too much to the Latin method, have delivered many 
ufeleis things Concerning cafes, genders; and declenfions of 
nouns 3 tenles, moods, ahd conjugations of verbs; as alfo 
the government of nouns and verbs, which our language hag 
nothing to do with, ‘ 
Grammar is allo uled for a book containing the rules of gram- 
mar, which obtain in any language. See Laneuace. 
The antient grammars, are ; tor the Hebrew, that of rabbi Jus 
"4 Chiug, which is commonly held the firlt Hebrew grammar 
that appeared ; though it is certain, rabbi Saadiss Haggaon, 
who lived before rabbi Juda, compofed two works in the fame 
kind: One, exprefly of grammiar ; and the other of the ele- 
gancies of the Hebrew tongue. 
For the GreeA, the oldett grammar is that of Gaza: 
ones, are the works of 
nius Pedianus. 
The beft of the modern grammars, are, 
that of Pagninus, the edition of Hen. Stevens, or le Preux 
at Geneva, in Ty92; that of Petrus Martinis at Rochel 
15925 that of Buxtort ; that of Ludovicus Deus, in three 
languages ; “that of Sixcinus Amama, which is a *eoleGion 
from Martinius and Buxtorf; that of Bellarmine with the 
notes of Muis; that of F. Sglinther is ufeful for begin= 
ners.—2° For the Chaldee, the belt are thofe of Mirtinius, 
Buxtorf, and Lud, Deus, in three languages — 3° For the Sy- 
riac, thofe of Amira, Myriczeus, Walerus, and Beveridee ; 
with the Chaldee and Syriac ones of Buxtorf, of Lud. Deus 
in three languages, and that of Lensbden.—4° For the Cop= 
tc, the Prodromus Coptus, and Lingua Aigyptiaca Reftituta of 
Kircher.—5° For the Arabic, that of Frpenius, and that of Go- 
Tius, which is only Erpenius’s a litile augmented, —6° For the 
Ethiopic, that of J. Ludolphus,—7° For the Perfiany that of 
Lud. Deus.—8° For the Armenian, thofe of Schroder, and 
Galanus.—g» For the Greek, thole of Mart. Rulandus, Syl- 
burgius, F Mocquet, Voffius, Bufby, and Porr Royal — 
10° For the Latin, thofe of Detpauter, the AGinerva of 
Sanétius, tholfe of Voffius, and Sprat; that of Pore Royal 
which is only a colle@ion from the reft; and that of awe, 
the moft exact of all—z1° For the Italian, thofe of Been, 
Lanfredini, Port Royal, and Veneroni.—12° For the Spanip, 
thofe cf Salazar, Port Royal, the abbot de Vairac, @c.— 
13° For the Portugue/e, that of Pereira—14° For the French: 
thofe of the abbe Regnier, and F. Buffier,— 15° For the 
High Dutch, thole of Claius, Herifburgenfis, Schoitelius, Boe- 
dicher, and Steinbach.—16® For the Eno/; thofe of Wallis, 
Brightland, and Greenwood ae : 
Charaéers in GramMar; fee the article CHaracrEr. 
G R AMMARIAN, Grammaricus, a perfon well verfed 
in grammar ; or who teaches grammar. 
The denomination &rammarian, is, like that of critic, now 
frequently ufed asa term of Teproach; a mere grammarian ; 
a dry, plodding grammarian, &c—The grammarian is con- 
ceived asa perfon wholly attentive to the minutie of Jan 
guage ; induftrioufly employed about words, and Phrafes ; and in- 
capable of perceiving the beauties, the delicacy finefie ex. 
tent, &c. of a fentiment. ; a. 
Sa en confidered grammarians in another light. 
1am effei, {ays he, bonus erammaticus : Suffcit enim ei, qui 
oumes authores probe vult intelligerc, fe grammaticum id 
The title grammarian, it is certain, was antiently a title of 
honour; being given not only to fuch as applied themfelyes to 
grammar, or excelled in philology; but to all who Were reput- 
ed learned in any art, or faculty whatever, as is fhewn b C 
Voffius, in his book of grammar. 7 ll 
The word Was properly attitle of literature and erudition and was 
frequently given to perfons who excelled in all, or many aris, 
called alfO polyhiftores, smal 
Thus, Philoponus, a famous philofopher in Juftinian’s time 
remarkable for the extent, and variety of his knowledge, 
was furnamed grammaticus, 25 appears from Phorius’s Bibliothec, 
So Saxo, the Danifh hiftorian, in the thirreench century, an 
the appellation grammaticus : ‘and as late as the year 1580 
Thomas @Averta, a celebrated Neapolitan lawyer, cher dil 
named the grammarian. - j 
The title Srammarian was antiently beftowed on thofe we 
now call critics, men of learning, erudition, letrers, ec. 
and particularly fuch as wrote well, and politely in ‘every 


kind, 
4Tt 


the Latin 
Martianus Capella, Prifcian, and Afco= 


1° For the Hebrew, 


Ik 
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is in, this: fenfe that Suetonius, entitles -his. book which he} 
wrote gn the beft Latin authors, Of the celebrated gramma-\ 
rians ; and that Cornelius..Nepos calls the commentators on} 
the orators, and poets, grammarians5 and laftly, it is in this | 
fenfe the appellation is attributed by, the antients to Apion, Phi-| 
loponus, and Sclinus, 

The moft celebrated grammarians of the fecond century were 
Aper, Pollio, Eutychius, Proculus, Atheneus, Julius Pollux, | 
Macrob us, and Aulus Gellius ; the works of thefelaft authors 
are an aflemblage of abundance of very different) things, and | 
fubjects, relating to the criticifm. of the antient writers, and 
the polite literature. 

If the name have loft its antient honour, it is through the| 
fault of thofe who have aflumed it; by their, treating of gram- | 
mar in alow, pedantic, dogmatic manner; reducing it to words 
and fyllables;..and dwelling altogether, on. trifling, puer 
remarks, and cenfures: whereas its antient office was:to make 
an accurate, and thorough examen of an author ; to enter into 
all his views, to point out the beauties, and the defects thereof 5 
to diftinguith the true beauties from the falfes, and the genuine | 
productions of an author, from the fuppofititious : that is, a 
grammarian was then, what we call a critic now. 

Thofe who only taught to read, underftand,. and explain. au- 
thors, were called grammatifts, grammatifia, in contradiftinc 
tion from grammatici : though, in courfe of time, the gramma- 
tifl@ have rofe into the place.of grammatici; who are now pre- 
ferred to that of cri 


It 
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GRAMMATICAL, fomething relating to grammar. | See 
GRAMMAR: / 
We fay, grammatical conftru@tion 5 grammatical fig ification, 


&c.__ Idioms, as anglicifms, latinifms, grecifms, gallicifms, &e. 
deviate from grammatical ftriGtnefs. Such a phrafe is not gram- 
matically juft ;, it isan idiom. 
GrammMaricat criticifm ; fee the article Crupicismé 
GRANADIER, Gr 
who is armed witha word, a firelock flung, anda pouch full of} 
hand-granado’s to be thrown,among, the enemy. 
There are companies of foot granadiers, and. horfe granadiers, 
or granadiers of horfe, by the French called granediers volans, 
or fying granddiers, who are mounted on horfeback, but fight 
on foot, 
Every. battalion of foot, ..of late years, has generally a com- 
pany of granadiers belonging to it; or elfe four.or five g 
nadiers belong to each company of the battalion; which, on 
occation, drawn out, and form.a company of themfelves. 
Thefe always take the right of the battalion; and are: the firft 
in attacks. 
To each troop of horfe-gu 
added, by eftablifhment,, a troop of granadiers, confifting of 
fixty-four men, befide officers, commanded by the captain of 
the troop of guard. 
One divifion of granadiers mounts with a divifion of the 
troop ;, they alfo go out on fmall parties from the guard:;\ \per- 
form centincels duty, &c. 
GRANADO*, or Granapa, in the military artya hol-| 
or, even. glafs,: or, pott 


gra- 


low ball or fhell, of iron, _ brafs, g 
earth, filled with gunpowder, and fitted with a fuze\ to give 
it fire. 


* The name granado takes its rife hence, that it is filled with 
ains of powder, asa pomegranate is with kernels. 


& 


Of thefe there are two kinds; the one latge, the other {mall : 


called bombs; fee Bome.—The latter to be caft with the hand; 
and thence denominated hand-granado’s. 

Cafimir, indeed, makes another diftinétion ; where the ball, 
or fhell is round, whatever the fize be, he calls it a granado ; 
and where oval, or cylindrical, a bomb : but cuftom allows only 
the former diyifion. 
‘The beft way, Cafimir obferves, to fecure a man’s felf from 
the effect of a granado, is, to lie flat down on the ground, be- 
fore it burft. 
Hiftorians relate, that at the fiege of Oftend there were above 
; ‘ fifty thoufand granado’s thrown. in one 


works of the befiegers. 
The common, or hand granado, is a little, hollow ball of iron, 
’ tin, wood, pafteboard, or other matter, filled with ftrong pow- 
der, lighted with a fuzee, and thus thrown by hand into places 
where men ftand thick; and particularly into trenches, and 
lodgments. 
} Their compofition is the fame with that of Bomrs; which 
fee.—For fize, they are ufually about the bignefs of an iron 
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and that the inventor was an inhabitant of Venld, who in 
making an experiment. of the effect thereof, occafioned two 
rds of that city to be burnt ; the fire being kindled by the 


tu 
fall of a granado. 

2, areata vie alld at F u ¢ 29 
3ombs were known:long before the invention of granado’s.— 
‘The antients had a fort of oll, or firepots, fomewhat of the 


fame nature with our granady’s, but they were much lef per- 


Cafimir mentions:a fort of blind granado’s, without any aper- 
ture, or fuzee, as not needing to be lighted ; but being thrown 
with a mortar, take fire of themfelves whenever they fall on any 
hard, folid object. 

RANA RY, a place'to lay, or ftore’ corn in, particularly for 
keepi 
Sir Henry Wotten advifes, to make it look towards the north, 
as much as may be; becaufe that quarter is moft cool and tem- 
te. 

Mr. Worlidge obferves, that the beft granaries are built of 
brick, with quarters of timber wrought in the infide, whereto 
to nail the boards, with which the infide of the granary muft 
be lined {fo clofe. to the bricks, that there be no room for ver- 
min to fhelter themfelves. ‘There may be many ftories one 
above another, and let them be near the one to the other ; 
for the tha: corn lieth the better, and. it is the eafier 
turned. 
Some: have 
filled the uy 


lower 


had two granaries, “the one above the other, and 
oper with wheat, or other corn: this upper one 
had a fimall hole in the floor, by which the corn defcended into 
thé lower one, like the fand in an hour glafs; and when it was 
all come down into the lower granary, it was then carried up 
again into the upper one; and fo it was kept continually in 


motion: which is a great prefervation to the corn.—A large 
granary, full of fquare wooden pipes, may alfo keep corn from 
heating. Sve Supplement, article GRANARY. 


ApiEeR, or GRANADEER, aa foldierp} GRAN ATE, popularly called GARNET, a gem, or precious 


ftone, of a 
it bears to t 


1igh red colour ; thus called from the refemblance 
hat of the kernel of a pomegranate. 

Granates are either oriental, or occidental : the firft are brough 
from divers parts of the Eaft Indies ; th 
Bohemia, and Silefia. 

Thofeifrom the ea/f, are diftinguifhed by their colour into three 
kinds; the firft, of a deep brownifh red, like black clotted 
blood ; of which kind there are fome as big as an hen’s 5 
the fecond, are nearly of the colour of a hyacinth, with which 
it were eafy to confound them, but for their fuperior rednefs. 
The laft, having a mixture of violet with their red, are called 
by the Italians, rvbini della rocha. 

The occidental granates are of divers reds, accor: 
places they are found in. Thofe of Spain iniitate the colour 
of the kernel of a pomegranate: thofe of Bohemia have a 
golden caft with their red, glittering like a live coal: thofe of 
Silefia are the darkeft of all, and feldom thoroughly tran{pa- 
rent. 

Of the-occidental granates, thofe of Bohemia are the moft 
lued : fome even give them the preference to the oriental kind. 
‘They are found near Prague; not in any particular mines, but 
cked up by peafants in the fields, from among the fands, and 
pebbles. 


ie fecond from Spai 


‘dine 
ding to the 


‘The granate is of fome ufe in medicine: its powder is fome- 
times an ingredient in the cordial, ele&tuaries. The antients 
held it excellent againft heavinelS, and melancholy. See Supple- 
ment, GARNET. 


arti 


the firft are to be thrown at the enemy by a mortar; properly}GRAND, ‘a term rather French than Englifh, though ufed on 


many occafions in our language. Jt has the fame import with 
great; being formed of the Latin grandis. 

In this fenfe, we fay, the grand mafter of an order; the 
mafter of Malta; of the free mafons, &c. 

So alfo, the grand fignor, the grand vifier, &c. Grand father, 
Grand mother, &c. 

In the French polity and cuftoms, there are divers o 


crand 


denominated, which we frequently retain in Englifh; as 
grand almoner, grand ecuyer, grand chambellan, grand voyer, 


Se 


month into the city:|Grawnp a/ff/e; fee the article Asstse. 
and that the citizens threw above twenty thoufand into the]GRrAND cape ; 


fee the articles Caps and ATTACHMENT 

GRAnp difire/s, difiriétio magna, a writ of diftrefs fo called on 
account of its extent, which reaches to all the goods and chat- 
tles of the party within the county. 
This writ lies in two cafes: either when the tenant, or defend- 
ant is attached, and appears not, but makes default; or where 
the tenant, or defendant hath once appeared, and after makes 
default.—On fuch occafions, this writ lies by common law, in 
lieu of a petit cape. 


bullet, and weigh about three pounds: as to dimenfions, they|Grawnp gu/lo, is a term ufed by painters, to exprefs, that there 


are commonly in thicknefs one eighth, one ninth, or one tenth 
’ of their diameter ; their aperture, or orifice about 12 wide, 
: as preferibed by Cafimir. 

Thuanus obferves, that the firft time granado’s were ufed, 
was at the fiege of Wachtendonck, a town near Gueldres ; 


is fomething in the picture very great, and extraordinary, cal- 

culated to furprife, pleafe, and inftruct. 

Where this is found, they fay, the painter was a man of 

grand gufto: and they ufe the words fublime, and marvellc 

when they {peak of a picture in much the Jame fenfe, 
GRAND 
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Granp elixir, a) CExixrrs 

Granp guard, | Guarp. 

Granp jury, S Jury. 

S } ee 

Granp prior, ts ¥ Prior. 

Granp pravoft of France, | PRovosr. 

Granp Jergeanty, J UCarvatry, and Seryeanry. 


GRANDEE, is underftood. of a lord) of the frlt tank, or 
prime quality. 

In Spain, the term grardees, is ufed abfolutely to denote the 
prime lords of the court; to whont the king bas once given 
leave to. be covered in his:prefence: there are fome grandees 
for life only ; made by the king’s faying,.fimply, Be covered. 
Others, are grandees by defcent; made by the! king’s faying, 
Be covered for thyfelf; and heirs. Thefe laft are reputed far 
above the former. : 

There are fome who have three; or four grandec/ips in their 
family. 

GRA NG E *, an antient term) fora barn; or place wherein 
to lay up, and thrafh corn, 

* The word is formed of the Latin’ granca 3’ or of granum, giain, 
com, Gc. Hencealfo granger, or grangier, a grange keeper, 
or farmer. 

GraNnck is allo ufed, ina. more extenfive fenfe, for a whole 
farm; with all the,appendages of ftables for horfes, {talls for 
cattle, é%c. and for an inn. 

GRANL*, in our antient writers, muftachoes, or wifkers o} 
a beard. 

* The word feems formed from the antient Britith, or Irith, 

greann, a beard. ; 
It is given for a reafon why the cup is refuled to the laity, 
Quia barbati, & prolixes habent granos,, dun poculur inter epu- 
las fumunt, prius liquore pilos infictunt quam ori infundunt, 

GRANITE, Grayira, or GRanires,.a fort of marble, 
extremely hard, rough, end. difficulily wroughe, and polith’d ; 
thus called as being {prinkled over with a great nmber of little 
ftains, refembling grains of fand. 

There are three forts of granite ; that of Egypr 5 that of, Traly ; 
and that of Dauphiny.—The firft redith, variegated wich white 
and black. It is found in very large pieces; and is that chief 
ly ufed by the Egyptians, in their obelifks, and pyramids, on 
the tombs of their great men. There are columns of this ftone 
above forty foothigh, The granite of Italy is fofter than thar 
of Egypt; efpecially in the quarry, where it cuts with much 
more eafe.. There is alfo a fort of green granite, whichis a 
fpecies of ferpentine, {potted with green, and white fpots. 
The granite of Dauphinys a quarry whereof has of late years 
been found, is only a very hard fort of flint... Sze Supplement, 
article GRANITA. 

GRANIVOROUS, an epithet, or denomination given to 
fuch animels as feed upon corn, or any other grain, or feeds. 
Granivorous animals are chiefly of the bird kind. , See Birn, 
Thefe have a peculiar provifion for the digefting of fo dry and 
hard a food. 

GRANT, jin law, a gift in writing, of fomething incorpo- 
real, not lying in livery, and. which cannot aptly, be pafled, or 
conveyed |by word only; as rents, reverfions, fervices, ad- 
vowfons in grofs, tithes, &c, ] 

Or, it is a gift made by fuch perfons as cannot give. but by 
deed ;, as the king and all. bodies polic See Donation. 
This difference is often, in fpeech, neglected; and the word 
grant taken generally for every gift whatfoever, made of any 
thing, by any perfon. 

In this fenfe he that granteth is named granter, and he to whom 
it is made, the grantee. 

A thing is faid to Wie im grant, which cannot be affigned with- 
out deed. 

GRANULATED oil; fee the article Ort, 

GRANULATION, in chemiftry, an operation performed 
on metals, whereby they are reduced into {mall grains, or 
globules, / ’ 

It is done by melting them ;_ and when in fufion, cafting them 
into cold water ; in which they congeal into granules, as, re- 
quired ; and are hereby rendered more eafy to be diffolved._ 
The beft way isto pour the fluid metal through’ a colander, 
or 2 new birchen broom. 

We alfo fay, the granulation of gun-powder. See Gun-pow- 
der, 

GRAPE, fee.the articles Vinz, Rarsin, and Wine. 

GRAPHOIDES, or Grapuiorpes, PeaPioudys,. in Jana 
tomy, an appendage of the bones of the temples, long, fim up 
tharp, anda little crooked, like a cock’s {pur ; called alfo 
Sryloides, “4 , 
The fame name is fometimes alfo applied, to the mufculus di- 


gaftricus, ¢ : ts 
Likewife, to.an extenfion of the brain, refembling a writing- 


pen. fi 4 
GRAPHOMETER, aname which fome authors, particu- 
larly the French, give to.a furveying inftrumenr, by us com- 
monly called a femicircle. F “ey 
GRAPPLE, in the manage—A horle is faid to grapple with 
one, or both legs, when he catches, or raifes them more 
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hattily, “and “higher ‘than ordinarily; as if he were curvet= 
ting, 

GRASS plots; -and walks; make a confiderab 
dening, é¥¢, 
Grafs, or green plots are had-either by fowing of hayfeed, or 
laying of turf: for the firft; which is the’cheipeft way, the 
feed of the finelt upland paftures is to be chofe, well fitted and 
cleanfed, 
For the fecond, ‘the turf fhould be cut on 2 down, or green, 
or common, or fheep-walk, ‘where the gra/s is fhort and fine 5 
if there be ‘any»kuobs, or roughneffés, the place mult be 
cleanfed and rolled after a fhowers before it be cut up. The 
turfois cut in: fquares, marked: out with lines, raifed with a 
knife, and rolledupz about three inches thick. ‘Fhe quarters, 
or verges arc to be prepared with a fine coat of poor earth to 
lay the turfion; and after laying, the curf muft be well water- 
ed, rolled, &e, 
Small pieces of grafs work, as‘knots, thell-worky and volutes 
Of parrerres, \cut-work, verges about balons, Ge. mutt always 
be laid with turf. 
To fow grafs for plots; &c. the ground ought to be fir dug 
or broke witha {pade, then dreffed, laid even, ‘raked fine, 
and covered anincl thick with good mould: ro facilitare the 
growth of theifeed. “Then the feed is to be fown pretty thick, 
that it ‘may come ‘up. clofe and thort ; and laftly, to be 
taked up, and icovered. » The beft feafon is the latter end of 
Auguft: when it is well come up, it: muft be mowed; and 
this often repeated 5 fince the oftener it is mowed, the thicker 
and hand(omer ic grows, It muft be ao rolled from time to’ 


le article in gars 


tu 


time. 
Five leaved Grass, in heraldry, fee’ the article Five-laved. 
GRATICULATILO N, aterm fome writers ule for the di- 


viding a draught, or defign into fquares, in order to the re- 

ducing ir thereby. 

plant, ‘refembling hyffop; of con- 
fiderable virtues ; though litle Known. in the “ordinary prac- 
tice, as being {uppofed dangerous of application. In Englith 
itis called bedge-by/fop, and god's. grace. 
Its moft noted effects “are to evacuate 
upwards and downwards, taken’ either in infufion, or decoc- 
tion ; to cleanfe wounds, and to kill worms. Its bark, taken 
in powdery:is:{aid'to be {carce inferior in virtue to ipecacuanha 
for dy/énteries, 

Ic is of a very bitter tafte 5 whence, probably, its vermifu- 
Rous powers adits root is aftringenr, whence its ufe in the 
dylentery. 

M. Boulduc made an extract of this plant, 
ly and was-véry diuretic ; 
or refufe; proved much’ mo: 
170: J 

GRAVE, in mufics is applied 
or deep tune, 

Thi thicker the chord, or ftring, the more grav 
hote 5 and the fmaller, the acuter. 

Notes are fuppofed'to be the more gra’ 
vibrations of the*chord are lel quick. 

GRavgy in grammar; a {pecies of accent oppofite to acute, 

The grave accent is exprefled thus (‘):and thews that’ the 
voice is to be deprefled, and the fyllable over which it is placed, 
Pronounced ina low, deep cone, 

Grave is allo an ingredienc in the compofition of divers terms 
in hiftory, and-policy.*. Thus we fay, Landerave, Burgrave, 
Margrayes, Paligrave, Ge... See. Pas graves Se, 

*. The word, in this fenfe, is formed. of the German graf, figni- 
fying comes, count; called in the barbarous Latin, gravio, and 
raphio, 

Grave is alfo uled for 4 tomb. 
terred, 

GRAVEDO, a heavinefs, or Tiftlefhefs, which accompanies 
a leffened tranfpiration, or taking cold, as itis commonly 
called, Hence alfo, the éale being frequently accompanied 
witha running of the nofe, and eyes, graveda and coryea are 
fometimes ufed promifcuoufly. i 

GRAVEL *, in natural hittory, 
bottom, and the fides of rivers 

* The word is formed of the French gravier ; which 
derives from the barbarous Latin graveria, 

Mont. Perrault and Dr. Woodwar 
between fand, and gra 

finer, evener grains: the latcer_is bigger, and con/ 
pebbles, and flints of various kinds, and mixed y 
and the finer fragments of other ftones. 
Gravel is chiefly ufed in laying, yards, cou 
gardens. 

GRavEL, in medicine, a difeafe of the bladder, and kidneys, 
occafioned by a fandy, or gritty matter gathered therein, which 
cohering into a ftony maf, p.events the due lecretion, and ex- 
cretion of the urine. 

The gravel is generally confidered as the fame difeae with the 
calculus, or {tone. 

Graven foil; {ee the article § 


ydropic waters, both 


which purged gent- 
another extraét made of the feeces, 
te efficacious. Hf. de l Acad. an, 
to a found, which is in a low, 


the tone, or 


ves in proportion as the 


>, Wherein a perfon defun@ ig in 


coarfer fands found at the 


ich Du Cange 
fignifying the fame. 
d lay down the. difference 


—7The firlt,. is (mall,. and-confitts of 


of little 


the fand 


5 and walks) in 
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Gravet walk, in gardening.—To lay, or form a walk with 
gravel, all the good foil is to be pared away, below the roots 
of any grafs, or weeds; then the place to be filled two or three 
inches with coarfe gravel unfierced, laying ic higheft in the 
middle ; then rolling it; a new ftratum of finer gravel to be 
thrown on, two, or three inches thick: and the rolling to be 
repeated again and again. esie 3 
Note, the fides next the beds fhould be laid a foot and an half, 
or two foot with turf, from whence the heat of the fun cannot 
be reflected as it is from gravel, to the prejudice of the neigh- 
bouring flowers. : 

GRAVELLING, among farriers, a diforder incident to tra- 
velling horfes, occafioned by little gravel-ftones getting in be- 
tween the hoof and the fhoe, which fettling to the quick, frets, 
and fefters the part. 

It is cured by pulling off the fhoe, drawing the place to the 
quick, picking out all the gravel, and ftopping up the foot with 
horfe-greafe, and turpentine poured in hot. 

GRAVER, a fteel inftument, ferving to engrave on metals. 
The graver confilts of four fides, or faces, and the point ufually 
terminates in a lozenge. The other end is fitted into a wooden 
handle. 

Befide engravers, the feal-cutters, lockfmiths, gunfmiths, gold- 
fmiths, armourers, fpurriers, @c. likewife make ule of 
Eravers. 

GRAVING, the at, or art of cutting lines, figures, and 
other defigns on metals ; more properly called engraving. Sce 
ENGRAVING. 

GRAVITATION, the exercife of gravity, or the preffure 
a body exerts on another body underneath it by the power of 
gravity. 

Ic is one of the laws of nature, difcovered by Sir Ifaac New- 
ton, and now received by moft philofophers, that every par- 
ticle of matter in nature gravitates towards every other par- 
ticle ; which law is the hinge whereon the whole Newtonian 
philofophy turns. See NEwronrAn phils/ophy. 

What we call gravitation, with refpect to the gravitating body, 
is properly called attraction with re(pect to the body gravi- 
tated (0. 

The planets, both primary and fecondary, as alfo the comets, 
do all gravitate toward the fun, and toward each other ; and 
the fun toward them; and that in proportion to the quantity of 
matter in each. 
The peripatetics, €c. hold that bodies only gravitate when 
out of their natural places; and that gravitation ceafes when 
they are reftored to the fame, the intention of nature being 
then fulfilled. The final caufe of this faculty, they hold, is 
only to bring elementary bodies to their proper places where 
they may reft.—But the moderns fhew that bodies exercife 
gravity even when at reft, and in their proper places. 

This is particularly fhewn of fluids; and ic is one of the laws 
of hydroftatics, demonftrared by Mr. Boyle, and others, that 
fluids gravitate ia proprio loco, the upper parts preffing on the 
lower, &c. 

For the laws of gravitation of bodies in fluids {pecifically lighter 
or heavier than themfelyes; fee Speciric gravity, Fruip, 
&e 


Center of GRAVITATION, CENTER. 
Line of GRAVITATION, fee 4 Line. 
Plane of GRAVITATION, PLANE. 


GRAVITY, in phyfics, the natural tendency, or inclination 
of bodies. toward a centre. 
Tn this fenfe gravity coincides with centripetal force. See Cnn- 
TRIPETAL force. 
Gravity is defined by others, more generally, to be the natural 
tendency of one body towards another ; and by others more 
generally ftill, the mutual tendency of each body, and each 
particle of a body towards all‘others: in which fenfe the word 
coincides with what we more ufually call attradtion. 
The terms gravity, centripetal force, weight, and attraCion, 
do, in effect, all denote the fame thing; only in different 
views, and relations: which different relations, however, au- 
thors are apt to confound; and accordingly, the four are fre- 
quently ufed promifcuouily. 
In propriety, when we confider a body as tending towards the 
earth, the force wherewith it tends we call gravity, force of 
gravity, or gravitating force: the fame force, when we con- 
fider it as immediately tending to the centre of the earth, we 
cal] centripetal force: the fame, when we confider the earth 
or body toward which it tends, we call attra€fion, or nes 
tive force ; and when we confider it, in re(pect of an obftacle, 
or a body in the way of its tendency, upon which it aéts, we 
call it werght, a 
Philofophers conceive very differently of gravity: its nature, 
ufe, phenomena, caufe, effects, and extent have afforded va- 
rious {peculations in all ages. 
Some confider it as an active property, or innate vis in bodies 
whereby they endeavour to join their centre. Orhers Rola 
gravity in this fenfe, to be an occult quality, and as {uch to be 
ex;loded out of all found philofophy. 
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Sir Ifaac Newton, though he frequently calls it a ots, power, 
or property in bodies; yet explains himfelf, that all he intends 
by the word, is the effect, or the phenomenon. He does 
not confider the principle, the caufe whereby bodies tend down- 
wards, but the tendency itfelf, which is no occult quality, but 
a fenfible phenomenon ; be its caufe what it will, whether a 
property effential to body, as fome make it; or fuperadded to 
it, as others; or even an impulfe of fome body from without, 
as others. 

It is a law of nature long obferved, that all bodies near the 
earth, have a gravity, or a tendency towards the centre of the 
earth ; which law, the moderns, and particularly the immortal 
Sir Ifaac Newton, have found, from certain obfervation, to 
be much more extenfive, and to hold univerfally with refpect 
to all the known bodies in nature.! 

It is now, therefore, acknowledged a principle or law of na- 
ture, that all bodies, and all the particles of all bodies, gravi- 
tate towards each other, mutually: from which fingle princi- 
ple, Sir Ifaac Newton has happily deduced all the great pha- 
nomena of nature. See Newronran philo/op) 
Hence gravity may be diftinguifhed into particular, and 
general. 

Particular Gravity is that whereby heavy bodies defcend to- 
wards the centre of the earth. See EarTH. 

Phenomena, or properties of particular Gravity.—t° All cir- 
cumterreftrial bodies do hereby tend towards a point, which is 
either accurately, or very nearly the centre of magnitude of 
the terraqueous globe. 
2° This point, or centre is fixed within the earth; or at leaft 
hath been fo ever fince we have had any authentic hiftory. 
—For a confequence of its fhifting, though ever fo little, would 
be the overflowing of the low lands, on that fide of the globe 
towards which it approached. Dr. Halley fuggefts, ir would 
well account for the univerfal deluge, to have the centre of 
gravitation removed for a time towards the middle of the 
the then inhabited world: for the change of place but the 
2000" part of the radius of our earth would be fufficient 
to lay the tops of the higheft hills under water. See D=- 
LUGE. 
3° In all places which are equi-diftant from the centre of the 
earth, the force of gravity is nearly equal.—lIndeed all places of 
the earth’s furface are not at equal diftances from the centre 
becaufe the equatorial parts are fomething higher than the polar 
parts: the difference between the earth’s diameter and axis 
being about thirty-four Englifh miles, which hath been proved 
by the neceffity of making the pendulum fhorter in thofe places, 
before it will {wing feconds. 
4° Gravity equally affects all bodies, without regard either 
to their bulk, figure, or matter: fo that, abftracting from the 
refiftance of the medium, the moft compact and loofe, the 
greateft and fmalleft bodies would defcend equal {paces in equal 
times ; as appears from the quick defcent of very light bodies in 
the exhaufted receiver. 

Hence, a very great difference may be obferved betwixt gra- 
vity and magneti{m ; the latter affecting only iron, and that to- 
wards its poles ; the former, all bodies alike, and that in every part. 
Hence it follows, that gravity, ih all bodies, is proportionable, 
to their quantity of matter; fo that all bodies confift of mat- 
ters equally heavy. 

Hence alfo may be concluded that there is no fuch thing as 
politive levity ; thofe things which appear light, being only 
comparatively fo. 

If feveral things afcend, and fwim in fluids, it is only becaufe 
they are not, bulk for bulk, fo heavy as thofe fluids ; nor. is 
there any reafon, why cork, for inftance, fhould be faid to be 
light, becaule it fwims on water, any more than iron, becaule 
ir will {wim on mercury. 

5° This power encreafes as we defcend, and decreafes as we 
afcend from the centre of the earth, and thar in the propor- 
tion of the fquares of the diftances therefrom reciprocally ; {o 
as, for inftance, at a double diftance, to have but a quarter 
of the force, Ge. ¥ 

62 As all bodies gravitate towards the earth; fo, does the 
earth, equally gravitate towards all bodies, 7. e. the action of 
gravity is mutual on each fide, and equal. See REAcTion. 
Hence alfo the attractive powers of bodies, at equal di- 
ftances from the centre, are as the quantities of matter in the 
bodies, 

Hence alfo it appears that the attractive force of the entire bo- 
dies confifts of the attractive force of the parts: for by the 
adding, or taking away any part of the matter of a body, its 
gravity is encreafed, or diminifhed in the proportion of the 
quantity of fuch particle to the entire mafs. 

General, or univerfal GRavity,— The exiftence of the fame 
principle of gravity in the great regions of the heavens, as well 
as on earth, is ealily proved. 

That all motion is naturally rectilinear, is allowed by al! ; 
thofe bodies, therefore, which move in curves, muft be re- 
tained therein by fome power continually acting on them, 
Hence, the planets being found to revolve in curvilinear 

orbits, 
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orbits, we infer that there is fome power, by whofe conftant 
influence, they are prevented from flying off in tangents. 
Again, it is proved by mathematicians, that all bodies moving 
in any curve line deferibed in a plane, and which by radii 
drawn to any certain point, defcribe areas about the point pro- 
portionable to the times ; are impelled, or ated on by fome 
power tending towards that point : now it is fhewn by the aftro- 
nomers, that the primary planets round the fun, and the fecon- 
dary planets, round the primary ones, do defcribe areas propor- 
tionable to the times. Confequently, the power whereby they 
are retained in their orbits, is directed towards the bodies placed 
in the centres thereof, 
Laftly, it is demonftrated, that if feveral bodies revolve with 
an equable motion in feveral concentrical circles, and the {quares 
of their petiodical times be as the cubes of the diftances from the 
common centre ; the centripetal forces of the revolying bodies 
will be reciprocally as the {quares of the diftances. Or, if bo~ 
dies revolve in orbits approaching to circles, and the apfides of 
thofe orbits be at reft; the centripetal forces of the revolving 
bodies will be reciprocally as the {quares of the diftances. 

Now, the aftronomers all agree, that both thefe cafes obtain in 

all the planets : whence it follows, that the centripetal powers 
of all the planets are reciprocally as the {quares of the diftances 
from the centres of the orbits. See PLANET. 

Upon the whole, it appears, that the planets are retained in 
their orbits by fome power which is continually aéting on them : 
that this power is direéted toward the centre of their orbits : 
that the intenfion, or efficacy of this power encreafes upon an 
approach toward the centre, and diminifhes at its recefs from 
the fame 5 and that it increafes in the fame proportion as the 
diftance diminifhes ; and diminifhes in the {ame as the diftance 
encreafes. — Now, by comparing this centripetal force of the 
planets, with the force of Gravity on earth, they will be found 
perfeCtly alike, 

This we fhall illuftrate'in the cafe of the moon, the neareft to 
us of all the planets. — The reétilinear {paces defcribed in any 
given time by a falling body, urged by any powers, reckoning 
trom the beginning of its defcent, are proportionable to thofe 
powers. Confequently, the centripetal force of the moon re- 
volving in its orbit, will be to the force of Gravity on the fur- 
face of the earths as the fpace which the moon would defcribe 
in falling, any little time, by her centripetal force towards the 
earth, had fhe no circular motion at all, to the fpace a body 
near the earth would defcribe in falling, by its gravity towards 
the fame. 

Now, by an a€tual calculus of thofe two fpaces, it appears, 
that the firft of them is to the fecond, i.e. the centripetal force 
of the moon revolving in her orbit, is to the force of Gravity 
on the furface of the earth, as the fquare of the earth’s femi- 
diameter, to the fquare of the femidiameter of her orbit : which 
is the fame ratio as that of the moon’s centripetal force in her 
orbit, to the fame force near the furface of the earth. 

The moon’s centripetal force, therefore, is equal to the force of 
Gravity. ‘Thefe forces, confequently, are not different, but} 
they are one and the fame : for, were they different, bodies 
aéted on by the two powers conjointly, would fall towards the 
earth, with a velocity double to that arifing from the fole power 
of Gravity. 

Tt is evident, therefore, that the moon’s centripetal force, 
whereby fhe is retained in her orbit, and prevented from run- 
ning off in tangents; is the very power of Gravity of the earth, 
extended thither. 

The moon, therefore, gravitates towards the earth ; and the 
earth reciprocally towards the moon: which is further confirm- 
ed by the phenomena of the tides. See Tres. 

The like reafoning might be applied to the other planets, — 
For, as the revolutions of the primary planets round the fun, 
and thofe of the fatellites of Jupiter and Saturn round their pri- 
maries, are phenomena of the fame kind as the revolution of 
the moon round the earth; as the centripetal powers of the pri- 
mary are directed towards the centre of the fun, and thofe of 
the fatellites, towards the centre of their primaries ; and laftly, 
as all thefe powers are reciprocally as the {quares of the diftances 
from the centres, it may fafely be concluded that the power 
and caufe is the fame in all. 

Therefore, as the moon gravitates towards the earth, and the 
earth towards the moon; fo do all the fecondaries to their pri- 
mary ones ; the primaries to their fecondary ones ; fo, alfo, 
do the primary ones to the fun, and the fun to the primary 
ones. : 

Phenomena, or properties of univerfal Gravity. — 1. All the 
feveral particles of all bodies in nature gravitate to all the par- 
ticles of all other bodies. 

To what has been urged in proof hereof, from the analogy be- 
tween the motions of the feveral bodies in our fyftem ; it may 
be added, that faturn is actually obferved by aftronomers to 
change its courfe when neareft to jupiter ; and jupiter, alfo, is 
found to difturb the motion of the fatellites of faturn. So 
that the gravitation of thofe bodies is matter of aGtual obferva- 
tion. 

Vor. 
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2. The quantity of this Gravity at equal diflances, is always 
proportional to the quantity of matter in the gravitating bodics. 
—For, the powers of Gravity, are as the quantities of motion 
they generate 3 which quantities, in unequal bodies, equally 
fwift, are to each other as the quantities of matter. Confe- 
quently, fince unequal bodies, which are equally {wift, are to 
each other as the quantities of matter ; therefore, in regard 
unequal bodies at the fame diftance from the attracting body are 
found to moye equally fwift, by Gravity, it is evident, the 
forges of Gravity are proportionable to the quantities of mat- 
ter, 

3. The proportion of the increafe, or decteafe, of Gravity in 
the approach, or removal of bodies from each other, is this ; 
that the force is reciprocally in a duplicate ratio, 7. ¢. it is as the 
fquares, of the diftance.—Thus, fuppofe a body of an hundred 
pounds, at the diftance of ten diameters from the earth ; the 
fame body, if its diftance were but half fo great, would have 
quadruple the weight: if its diftance were but one third of the 
former, its weight would be nine times as great, Sc. Hence 
we gather the following corollaries. 1°, That. at equal di- 
ftances from the centre of homogeneal bodies, the Gravity is 
directly as the quantity of matter, and inverfely as the fquare 
of the diameter, 2°, That on the furfaces of equal, {pherical, 
and homogeneous bodies, the Gravitics are as the denfities, 
3°, That on the furfaces of {pherical, homogeneous, equally 
denfe, but unequal bodies, the Gravities are inverfely as the 
{quares of the diameters. 4°, That if both the denfities and 
diameters differ, the Gravities on the farfaces will be ina ratio 
compounded of the denfities and the diameters. Laftly, that a 
body placed any where, within a hollow fphere, which is ho- 
mogeneous, and every where of the fame thicknefs, will have 
no Gravity wherefoever it be placed ; the oppofite Gravities al- 
ways precifely deftroying each other. For the particular laws 
of the defcent of bodies, by the force of Gravity, fee Dr- 
SCENT of bodies, and CENTRIPETAL force: 

Caufe of GRavity.—We have various theories advanced by the 
philofophers of various ages to account for this grand principle 
of gravitation, The antients, who were only acquainted with 
particular Gravity, or the tendency of fublunar bodies towards 
the earth, aimed no further than at a fyftem which might an- 
fwer the more obvious phenomena of the fame ; but the mo~ 
derns, as their principle is higher and more extenfive, fo fhould 
their theory be, 

Ariftotle and the peripatetics, content themfelves to refer Gra- 
vity or weight to a native inclination in heavy bodies to be in 
their proper place or fphere, the centre of the earth. 
Copernicus afcribes it to an innate principle in all parts of mats 
ter, whereby, when feparated from their wholes, they endea- 
Your to return to them again the neareft way. 

But neither of thefe fyftems affigns any phyfical caufe of this great 
effect: they only amount to this, that bodies defcend, becaufe 
they are inclined to defcend. 
Gailendus, Kepler, Gilbert, and others, afcribe Gravity to a 
certain magnetic attraction of the earth. — Thefe authors con- 
ceive the earth to be one great magnet continually emitting 
effuvia, which lay hold on all bodies, and draw them toward 
the earth. But this, we have obferved, is inconfiftent with the 
feveral phenomena. 

Des Cartes, and his followers, R ohault, &e. attribute Gravity 
to an external impulfe, or trufion of fome fubtle matter, — By 
the rotation of the earth, fay they, all the parts and appendages 
thereof neceffarily endeavour to recede from the centre of ro- 
tation : but they cannot, all, actually recede, as there is no va- 
cuum or fpace to receive them. 

Ifnow, we fuppofe the earth ABCD, Tah. Mechanic. fig. 8. 
and L a terreftial body placed in the pyramidal fpace, AEB: 
it follows, that the matter in this pyramid will have fo much 
lefS endeavour to recede from the centre, as the body L has a 
lefs endeavour than the fluid matter whole place it pofieffes. 
Hence it will follow, that the matter of adjacent pyramids 
ceding with more force ; that in the pyramid AEB, and par- 
ticularly the body L will be thereby driven toward the centre 
for the fame reafons as cork, though a heavy body, afcends in 
water. - 

This hypothefis, though ingenious enough, yet, as it is founded 
on the fuppofition of a Se is overthrown by what has 
been fince proved of the exiftende of a vacuum. 

Dr. Hook inclines to an opinion much like that of Des Cartes : 

Gravity, he thinks, deducible from the a@ion of a moft fubtle 

medium, which eafily pervades and penetrates the moft folid 

bodies ; and which, by fome motion it has, detrudes all earthly 
bodies from it, toward the centre of the earth. 

Voffius, and many others, give partly into the Cartefian notion, 

and fuppofe Gravity to arife from the diurnal rotation of the 

earth round its axis, 

Dr. Halley, defpairing of any fatisfactory theory, chufes to have 

immediate recourfe to the agency of the almighty. — So Dr. 

Clark, from a view of feveral properties of Gravity, concludes, 

that it is no adventitious effect of any motion, or fubtle matter, 

but an original and general law imprefled by the Almighty on all 
4Uu matter, 
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imatter, and preferved therein by fome efficient power penetrat- 
ing the very folid and intimate fubftance thereof ; as being found 
always proportionable, not to the furfaces of bodies or corpuf- 
cles, but to their folid quantity and contents.—It fhould, there- 
fore be no more enquired, why bodies gravitate, than how they 
came to be firft putin motion! Arnot. in Rohault. Phy/. P. 
TP cixi. § 16. Y 

Dr. S. Gravefende, in his Introdué?. ad Philofoph. Newton. con+ 
tends, that the caufe of Gravity is utterly unknown ; and that 
we are to look on it no otherwife than as a law of nature, ori- 
ginally and immediately impreffed by the creator, without any 
dependance on any fecond law or caufe at all. Of this he thinks 
the three following confiderations fufficient proof. 29 

1°, That Gravity requires the prefence of the gravitating or 
attracting body : fo the fatellites of jupiter, e. gr. gravitate to- 
wards jupiter, wherever he be. Y 
2°, That the diftance being fuppofed the fame, the velocity 
wherewith bodies are moved, by the force of Gravity, depends 
on the quantity of matter in the attracting body: and that the 
velocity is not changed, let the mafs of the gravitating body 
be what it will. 
3°, That if Gravity do depend on any known law of motion, it 
muft be fome impulfe from an extraneous body ; whence, as 
Gravity is continual, a continual ftroke muft alforbe required. 
Now, if there be any fuch matter continually ftriking on bodies, 
it muft be fluid, and fubtle enough to penetrate the fub- 
ftance of all bodies: but how fhall a body fubtle enough to pe- 
netrate the fubftance of the hardeft bodies, and fo rare as not 
fenfibly to hinder the motion of bodies, be able to impel vaft 
bodies towards each other with fuch force? how does this force 
increafe in the ratio of the mafs of the body toward which the 
other body is moved? Whence is it that all bodies, fuppofing 
the fame diftance, and the fame body gravitated to, move with 
the fame velocity ? Can a fluid, which only aéts on the furface 
either of the bodies themfelves, or of their internal particles, 
communicate fuch a quantity of motion to bodies, which in all 
bodies fhall exa€tly follow the proportion of the quantity of ma- 
ter in them? 

Mr. Cotes goes yet further; giving a view of Sir Iaac Newton’s 
philofophy, he afferts that Gravity is to be ranked among the 
the primary qualities of all bodies ; and deemed as eflential to 
matter, as extenfion, mobility, or impenetrability. Prefat. 
ad Newton. Princip. 

But this author may feem to have overfhot the mark. His great 
matter, Sir Ifaac Newton himfelf, difclaims the notion; and to 
thew that he does not take Gravity to be effential to bodies, 
he gives us his opinion about the caufe ; chufing to propofe it 
by way of query, as not being yet fufficiently fatisfied about it 
by experiments. 

This query we fball fubjoin at large. —After having fhewn that 
there is a medium in nature vaftly more fubtle than air, by 
whofe vibrations light communicates heat to bodies, and is it- 
felf put into alternate fits of eafy reflexion and eafy tran{miftion, 
and found propagated ; and by the different denfities whereof 
the refraction and reflexion of light is performed. 
—He proceeds to enquire. 

© Js not this medium much rarer within the denfe bodies of 
*¢ the funs, ftars, planets, and comets, than in the empty ce- 
“¢ leftial {paces between them? and in pafling from them to 
s¢ creat diftances, doth it not grow denfer and denfer perpe- 
*¢ tually, and thereby caufe the Graviry of thofe great bodies 
‘© towards one another, and of their parts towards the bodies ; 
“© every body endeavouring to recede from the denfer parts of 
<¢ the medium towards the rarer ? 
s¢ For if this medium be fuppofed rarer within the fun’s body, 
«* than at its furface, and rarer there than at the hundredth 
© part of an inch from his body, and rarer there than at the 
“¢ fiftieth part of an inch from his body, and rarer there than 
«* at the orb of faturn ; I fee no reafon why the increafe of 
‘© denfity fhould ftop any where, and not rather be continued 
*< through all diftances from the fun to faturn, and beyond. 

“© And though this increafe of denfity may at great di{tances 
“* be exceeding flow; yet if the elaftic force of this medium be 
exceeding great, it may fuffice to impel bodies from the den- 
fer parts of the medium towards the rarer with all that power 
which we call Gravity, 
‘© And that the elaftic force of this medium is exceeding great, 
«* may be gathered from the fwiftnefs ofits vibrations. Sounds 
«© move about 1140 Englifh feet in a fecond of time, and in 
‘< feven or eight minutes of time, they move about one hun- 
«© dred Englifh miles: light moves from the fun to us in about 
feven, or eight minutes of time, which diftance is about 
“© 70000000 Englith miles, fuppofing the horizontal parallax 
“¢ of the fun to be about twelve feconds ; and the vibrations, 
“* or pulfes of this medium, that they may caufe the alternate 
fits of eafy tranfmiffion, and eafy reflexion, muft be fwifter 
than light, and by confequence, above 700000 {wifter than 
founds ; and therefore the elaftic force of this medium, in 
proportion to its denfity, muft be above 700000 x 700000 
“¢ (that is, above 499900009000) times greater than the ela- 
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“¢ ftic force of the air, 


is in proportion to its’ denfity : for the 


*¢ velocities of the pulfes of elaftic mediums, are in a fubdupli- 
‘© cate ratio of the elafticities and the rarities of the mediums 
«« 


taken together, 
s* As magnetifm is ftronger in fmall loadftones: than in great 
<* ones, in proportion to their bulk; and Gravity is ftronger 
© on the furface of {mall planets, than thofe of great ones, in 
© proportion to their bulk ; and fmall bodies are agitated much 
“¢ more by electric attraction than great ones: fo the fmallnefs 
“ of the rays of light may contribute very much to the power 
¢¢ of the agent by which they are refracted ; and if any one 
‘¢ fhould fuppofe that ther (like our air) may contain par- 
¢¢ ticles which endeavour to recede from one another (for I 
¢* do not know what this zther is) and that its particles are ex- 
‘© ceedingly fmaller than thofe of air, or even than thofe of light ; 
c the exceeding fmallnefs of fuch particles may contribute to 
** the greatnefs of the force by which they recede from one 
“© another, and thereby make that medium exceedingly more 
s¢ rare and elaftic than air, and of confequence exceedingly 
‘< lefs able to refift the motions of projectiles, and exceedingly 
© more able to prefs upon grofs bodies by endeavouring to ex- 
se pand itfelf” Optics, p. 325, Se 

Graviry, in mechanics, denotes the conatus, or tendency of 
bodies toward the centre of the earth. 
‘That part of mechanics which confiders the motion of bodies 
arifing from Gravity, is peculiarly called /fatics. See Sra- 
TICs. 

ravity, in this view, is diftinguifhed into ab/olute, and rela~ 


Abfolute GRAVITY, is that wherewith a body defcends freely 
through an unrefifting medium. 

The laws of abfolute Gravity ; fee under the article Descenr 
of bodies. 

Relative Graviry, is that wherewith a body defcends after hav- 
ing {pent part of its weight in overcoming fome refiftance. 
Such is that wherewith a body defcends along an inclined plane, 
where fome part is employed in overcoming the refiftance, or 
friction of the plane. 

The laws of relative Gravity, fee under the articles inclined 
Piane, Descent, Fruip, Resistance, &e. 

Centre of Gravity 3 fee CenTRE of Gravity. 

Diameter of Gravity ; fee DIAMETER of Gravity. 

Paracentric folicitation of Gravity ; fee PARACENTRIC. 

Plane of Gravity; fee PLANE of gravity. 

Retardation from GRAviTY ; fee RETARDATION. 

Gravity, in hydroftatics,— The laws of bodies gravitating in 
fluids, make the bufinefS of hydroftatics. See Hyprosra- 
TICs. 

Gravity is here divided into ab/olute and /pe. 

Abfolute, or true GRAVITY, is the whole f 
body tends downward. 

Specific GRaviry, called alfo relative, comparative, and appa- 
rent GRAVITY, is the excels of Gravity in any body, above 
that of an equal quantity or bulk of another. 

For the laws of fpecific Gravity, with the methods of deter- 
minfng it both in folids and fluids; fee Speci¥ic gravity, and 
HyprosTaticat balance. 

Gravity of the air; fee We1cuT of the air: fee alfo Arr 
and PRESSURE. 

Gravity, in mufic, is an affection of found, whereby it be- 
comes denominated grave, hw, or fiat. 

Gravity ftands in oppofition to acutenefs, which is that af- 
fection of found, whereby it is denominated acute, Sharp, or 
high. 
The relation of Gravity and acutenefs, is the principal thing 
concerned in mufic ; the diftin@nefs, and determinateneS of 
which relation, gives found the denomination of harmonical, or 
mufical. 
The degrees of Gravity, &c. depend on the nature of the fo- 
norous body itfelf, and the particular figure and quantity there- 
of: though, in fome cafes, they likewife depend on the part 
of the body where it is ftruck. Thus, e. gr. the founds of two 
bells of different metals, and the. fame fhape and dimenfions, 
being ftruck in the fame place, will differ as to acutenefs and 
Gravity; and two bells of the fame metal will differ in acute- 
nefs, if they differ in fhape or magnitude, or be ftruck in dif- 
ferent parts. 

So in chords, all other things beings equal, ifthey differ either 
in matter, or dimenfions, or tenfion, they will alfo differ in 
gravity. 

Thus again, the found of a piece of gold is much graver than 
that of a piece of filver of the fame fhape and dimenfions; and, 
in this cafe the tones are; ceteris paribus, proportional to the 
fpecific gravities : fo a folid fphere of brafs, two foot in dia- 
meter, will found graver than another of one foot diameter ; 
and here the tones are proportional to the quantities of matter, 
or the abfolute weights. 

But it muft be obferved, that acutenefs and gravity, as alfo 
loudnefs and lownefS, are but relative things. We commonly 


ree wherewith the 


call a found acute and loud, in refpeét to driother which is 
grave, or low with refpect to the former: fo that the fame 


found may be both grave and acute, and alfo loud and low, in 
different comparifons. 


The degrees of acutenefs, and gravity, make the different 


tones, or tunes of a voice, or found: fo we fay one found is 


in tune with another, when they are in the fame degree of 


gravity. 


‘The immediate caufe, or means of this diverfity of tone lies very 


deep. The modern muficians fix it on the different velocity 
of the vibrations of the fonorous body: in which fenfe gra- 
vity may be defined, a relative property of found, which, 


with refpect to fome other, is the effect of a lefler number of 


vibrations accomplifhed in the fame time, or of vibrations of 
a longer duration.—In which fenfe alfo, acutenelS is the effect 
of a greater number of vibrations, or vibrations of a fhorter 
duration. 

If two, or more founds be compared in the relation of gravity, 
&c. they are either equal, or unequal, in the degree of tune.— 
Such as are equal, are called uni/ons. See Unison. 

The unequal including, as it were, a diftance between each 
other, conftitute what we call an interval in mufic 3. which is 
properly the difference, in point of gravity, between two 
Sounds. 

Upon this unequality, or difference, does the whole effect 
depend; and in refpeét hereof, it is that thefe interyals are di- 
vided into concords, and difcords. 

GRAVY, in cookery, &c, the juices of flefh, or fith, obtained 
therefrom by coétion, elixation, frixion, or the like. 

‘The procuring of gravies is no inconfiderable part of cookery, 
inatmuch as thefe are required to heighten the gufto, and re- 
lifh of moft dithes. 
gravy ; one of the fyorteft and fimpleft, is to cut a pound or 
two of lean beef ftakes into flices, beat them well, fry them 
till brown, and then add a pint of ftrong broth, and an onion ; 
letting the whole boil a little, and then {training it for ufe. 

To make mutton gravy, they roaft a fhoulder of mutton a 
little more than half, cut it with a knife, fqueeze out the 
gravy with a prefs ; then moiften the meat again with broth, 
and prefs it a fecond time: adding a little falt, they then keep 
it for ufe, 

Veal-gravy is chiefly had by cutting ftakes off a fillet, beating 
them, and ftewing them with fliced onions, carrots, and par- 
{nips ; and at laft adding ftrong broth, parfley, &c. letting them 
ftew a-frefh, and ftraining them for ufe. 

To make fi gravy, carps and tenches are flit length-ways, 
and ftewed with butter, onions, carrots, &c. till btown; then 
a little flower is put in, and ftewed till brown. Laftly, fome 
fith-broth is ftrained in through a cloth, and the whole feafoned 
with falt, lemon, cloves, and favoury herbs. 

GRAY, or Grey, a mixed colour, partaking of the two ex- 

tremes, black and white, 
In the manage they make feveral forts of grays: as, the brand- 
ed or blackened gray, which has fpots quite black, difperfed here 
and there.—The dappled gray, which has {pots of a darker co- 
Jour than the reft of the body—The light or filver gray, 
wherein there is but a fmall mixture of black hairs —The fad 
or iron gray, which has but a {mall mixture of white.-— 
And the brownifh or fandy-coloured gray, where there are bay- 
coloured hairs mixed with the black. 

Gray-bound, t fee Hounps 

Gray order, Orper. 

GREASE, among farriers, &c. a {welling and gourdinefS of 

the legs of a horfe, very frequently happening after a jour- 
ney. 
if the greafe be an attendant of fome other difeafe, it will 
be in vain to attempt the cure before the difeafe be removed 
that is the original caufe of it: and therefore, if it be a hec- 
tic, the yellows, or the farcin, &c. the dire€tions given for 
thofe difeafes are to be followed, and in the mean time pro- 
per applications are to be ufed outwardly for the grea/e. 
If the greafe proceed from common and ordinary accidents, 
and the horfe has no other diftemper upon him ; then appli- 
cations that are peculiar to that diftemper are to be follow- 
ed :—If the horfe has been well fed and pampered, begin the 
cure with bleeding and purging, fo as to diminifh the redun- 
dance of the humours; but thefe ought to be ufed with mo- 
deration, and it may be better to effect it with fpare diet 
and daily labour. After moderate evacuations, it may be 
proper to make a rowel on the infide of the thigh, or in 
the belly; and to keep it open for a month, or longer, as 
there fhall be occafion ; and in the mean time to give the 
horfe the cinnabar or antimonial balls. 

GREAT, a term of comparifon, denoting a thing to have 
more extenfion than fome other to which it is referred. See 
ComPARISON. 

Thus we fay a great fpace: a great diftance : a great figure: 
a great body, Ge. 

Grear is likewife ufed figuratively, in matters of morality, 
&c. to fignify ample, noble, elevated, extraordinary, important, 
Se. 


There are divers procefles for beef) 
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Thus we fay; Shakefpear was a great genius: queen Ekda- 
beth had a great foul: Cromwell was a man of great defigns : 
Da Vinci, a great painter : Galileo a great philofopher : Boll 
a great critic, &¥c. 

Great is alf a title or quality appropriated to certain princess 
and other illuftrious perfonages. 

Thus we fay the great Turk: the great Mogul: the great cham 
of Tartary : the great duke of Florence, &e. 

Great is alfo a furname beftowed on feveral kings and em- 

perors, 
Thus we fay, Alexander the Great : Cyrus the Great : Charles 
the Great, or Charlemaign: Henry the Great of France, &c. 
So the Englith frequently fay, Edward the Great, or the Great 
Edward: William the Great, meaning king William II. or 
the Great William. The French fay, Louis the Greats le 
Grand, {peaking of the late Louis XIV. Gyles of Paris, fays 
Charlemaign, firft got the furname Great from the tallnefs and 
eminence of his ftature. Helgaud adds, that Hugh the Great 
of France was thus denominated on account of his great piety, 
goodnefs, &e, 

Grear is alfo applied to feveral officers, who have pre-eminence 
over others. 

Thus we fay, the lord great chamberlain: the great marfhal of 
Poland, €¥¢. 

Grear circles of the fphere, are fuch as divide the fphere into 
two equal parts or hemifpheres ; or whofe planes pa(s through 
the centre of the {phere : in contradiftinétion from the lefler 
eircles, which cut the fphere into unequal parts, &c. 

The equator, meridian, ecliptic, verticals; Fe. are great or 
greater circles of the fphere 5 and the parallels, tropics, . lef= 
fer circles. See Equator, Meripian; &c. 

Great apparatus, APPARATUS: 

GREAT artery, ARTERY. 

Great bairamy Barra. 

Great dear, Ursa major. 

Grear diachylon, DiacHyLon. 

GREAT gun, Cannon and Gun, 


Great ketters, fee} Caprran, 

Great ma/s, Mass. 

Great officers, OFFICERs 

GREAT repeat, Repeat, 

Grear /eal, SEAL. 

Great tithes; TiruHe: 

Great wardrobe, WARDROBE. 
GREATER barons, Barons 
Grearer enharmonical diefis, Diests. 
GREATER excommunication, » fee € EXCOMMUNICATION; 
Greater fa/fi, Fast. 
GREATER hexachords HEXxACHORD. 


GRECIAN Cains, fee the article Coins: 

GREE*; in our law-books, fignifies agreement, contentment, 
or good liking. —Thus to make gree to the parties, is to fatisfy 
them for an offence done. Judgment fhall be put in fuf- 
“* pence, till gree be made to the king of his debt.” Star, 25 
Edward II, 


* The word is formed from the French gré, good will, good 


liking, or allowance. 


GREEK, Grecian; fomething belonging to the people of 


Greece. 


Greek, abfolutely fo called, or the Greek language, or antient 


Greek, is the language fpoken by the antient Grecians, and 
ftill preferved in the works of their authors, as Plato, Ariftotle, 
Ifocrates, Demofthenes, Thucydides, Xenophon, Homer, He- 
fiod, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. 

The Greek has been preferved entire longer than any other lan= 
guage known, notwithftanding all the revolutions that have 
happened in the country where it was fpoke. See Encuisu. 
Yet, from the time of the removal of the feat of empire to 
Conftantinople, in the fourth century; it has been gradually 
altering : the alterations at firft did not affe& the analogy of 
the tongue, the conftruétion, infleCtions, é¢c, There were 
only new words, new riches acquired, by taking in the 
names of new dignities and offices; and the terms of art it 
was before unacquainted with: but, at length, the incurfions 
of the Barbarians, and efpecially the invafion of the Turks, 
wrought much more confiderable alterations. See modern 
GreEk. 

The Greek has a great copia or ftock of words : its inflexions 
are as remarkable for their variety, as thofe of moft of the other 
European tongues, for their fimplicity. 

Tt has three numbers, fingular, dual, and plural, and abundance 
of tenfes in its verbs, which makes a variety in difcourfe, 
prevents a certain drinefs which always accompanies a too 
great uniformity, and renders the language peculiarly fit for 
all kinds of verfe. 

The ufe of the participles of the aoriftus, and preterit, to- 
gether with the compound words, wherein it abounds, give it 
a peculiar force and brevity, without taking any thing from 
its perfpicuity. 


The 
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The proper names in the Greek language, are fignificative, as 
in the oriental, as well as in moft of the modern languages, 
where the learned {till find fome, though remote, character of 
their origin. j 
The Greek was the language of a polite people, who had a 
great tafte for arts and fciences, which they cultivated with fuc- 
cefs. In the living tongues, are ftill preferved a vaft number 
of Greek terms of art: fome defcended to us from the Gre- 
cians, and other formed a-new. When anew invention, ma- 
chine, rite, order, inftrument, &c. has been difcovered, re- 
courfe has commonly been had to the Gree# fora name; the 
facility wherewith words are there compounded, readily afford- 
ing us names expreffive of the ufe, effect, Se. of fuch inftra- 
ments. Hence araometer, thermometer, barometer, micrometer, 
hgarithm, telefecope, microfcope, loxedromy, &ce. j 
Modern or vulgar GREEK, is the language now fpoke in 
Greece. 
There have been few books writ in this language, from the 
taking of Conftantinople by the Turks ; fearce any thing but 
fome catechifims, and the like pieces, compofed or tranilated 
into the vulgar Greeé, by the Latin miffionaries. F 
The native Greeks are contented to {peak the language without 
cultivating it. The mifery they are reduced to under the do- 
minion of the Turks, renders them ignorant of neceffity; the 
Turkith politics not allowing any of the fubjects of their eftates, 
to apply themfelves to the arts and fciences. 
Whether it be out of a principle of religion, or politics, or 
barbarifm, they have induftrioufly deftroyed all the monuments 
of antient Rome; defpifing the ftudy of a language which might 
have rendered them polite, their empire happy and flourifhing, 
and have made the people forget their former mafters, and even 
their antient liberty. 
In thisy widely different from the Romans, thofe antient con- 
querors of Greece, who after they had fubdued the country, 
applied them(elves to learn the language; in order to imbibe 
their politene{s, delicacy, and tafte for arts and fciences. 
I: is not eafy to affign the precife difference between the vulgar 
and the aniient Greek. It confifts in the terminations of nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, and other parts of fpeech, which make a 
difference between thofe two languages much like that ob- 
ferved between fome of the dialeéts of the Italian or Spanith : 
we inftance in thofe languages, as being the mof known ; but 
we might have faid the fame of the Hebrew, Sclavonic, ec. 
dialects, 
Befide, the modern Gree? has divers new words not in the an- 
tient 5; particularly feveral particles which appear as exple- 
tives, and which were introduced to characterife certain tenfes 
of verbs, and other expreffions, which would have had the 
fame meaning without fuch particles, had cuftom difpenfed j 
with them ; divers names of dignities and offices, unknown to| 
the antient Greeés ; and abundance of words borrowed from | 
the vulgar tongues of the neighbouring nations. 
Accordingly one may diftinguifh three ages of the Greek tongue: 
the firft ends at the time when Conftantinople became the 
capital of the Roman empire; not but there were feveral 
books, elpecially of the fathers of the church, wrote with 
great purity after that time; but as religion, law, and policy, 
both civil and military, began then to introduce new words | 
into the language, it feems neceflary to begin the fecond age 
of the Greek tongue from that epocha; which lafted to the 
taking of Conftantinople by the Turks, where the lait age 
commences, 
GREEK accents, é S AccENT. 
Greek bible, me BIBLE. 
Greek church, is that part of the chriftian church which is efta- 
blifhed in Greece 5 extending likewife to fome other parts of 
Turkey, 
It is thus called in Europe, Afia, and Africa, in contradiftin- 
ction from the Latin, or Romifh church; as alfo the Eaffern 
church, in diftinétion from the Wefern. 
The Romanifts call the Greek church, the Greek /chifm, be- 
caufe the Greeks do not allow the authority of the pope, but 
depend wholly, as to matters of religion, on their own pa- 
triarchs. They have treated them as {chifmatics ever fince the 
revolt, as they call it, of the patriarch Photius. 
The learned are divided as to the peculiar doctrines and fen- 
timents of the Gree church, It is certain many errors are 
ufually charged on them, which they are free of. The point 
has been warmly contefted between Caucus, archbifhop of 
Corfu, and the Sieur de Moni, on the one fide: and Lucas 
Holfatius, and Leo Allatius, a Greet, on the other; the two 
firft accufing, the laft excufing them. Caucus, &c. will have 
them agree with the proteftants, in rejecting abundance of 
the rules and obfervances eftablifhed in the Romith church ; 
while Allatius, &c. endeavours to find the fame obfervances 
among the Greeks, as among the Latins, only under other 
forms, and with other circumftances. 
Of the feven Latin facraments, fays Caucus, the Greegs only 
admit of five : confirmation and extreme unction, they fet afide. 
Allatius, on the contrary, infifts, chat they do nor properly 


GRE 


fet them afide, but only differ as to the manner “of admi- 
niftring them. Inftead of confirming long after baptifm, 
they always join baprifm and confirmation together : befide 
that confirmation among them, is conferred by the ordinary 
priefts. The like error is charged on Caucus, with regard to 
extreme undtion, 

But it is to be here added, that from the anfwer of Jeremy, 
patriarch of Conftantinople, to the divines of Wirtemberg, it 
appears, that the Greeks, like the reformed, do really own no 
more than two {acraments infticuted by Chrift, wiz. baptifin 
and the eucharift. 

The Greeks, fays the fame Caueus, offer no worthip to the 
eucharift ; Allatius replies, it is true, they do not adore it, as 
the Romanifts do, immediately after the {peaking thole words, 
this is my body, yet do they really adore it after the words 
wherein confecration confifts, viz. after the prayer called the 
invocation of the holy Spirit. 

As to conteflion, Caucus is certainly in the right, that they 
do not hold it to be of divine appointment, but only of pofi~ 
tive, or ecclefaftical right; which ‘they likewife affirm of all 
the other facraments, except the two above-mentioned : yet 
have they the ufe of auricular confeffion. 

As to marriage, Caucus is juft to them, in faying, that they 
do not efteem it an indiffoluble band ; they maintain with great 
zeal, the neceflity and validity of divorce. 

As to the primacy of the pope, Caucus does them juftice in 
faying they deny it. It is certain the Greeks, Melchites, and 
other orientals, do not allow the primacy of the pope over 
the other patriarchs, in the fenfe it is allowed of among the 
Latins. 

Nor do they allow of more than feven general councils. All 
thofe held by the Latins, fince Photius, they tevafide. 


GREEK ¢ro/s, Cuviten. 
GREEK grammar, GRAMMAR, 


K lexicon, See < Lexicon, &e, 

< mafonry, Masonry. 

mafs, Mass. 

orders, ity architeéture, are the doric, ionic, and co- 
rinthian; in contra-diftinétion to the two Latin orders, the 
tufcan and compofite. See ORDER. 

GREEK pitch; fee the article PircH. 

GREEK rife, or ritual, is diftinguithed from the Latin. See 
Rite, and Rirva., 


GREEK J/latue, STATUE. 
nx teflament, S BriBLe. 
wine, WINE. 
year, YEAR. 


GREEN, one of the original colours of the rays of light. 

If urine, citron juice, or fpiric of vitriol, be caft ona green 
ribbon, it becomes blue; by reafon the yellow of the green- 
ing-weed is thereby exhaled and confumed ; fo that nothing buc 
blue remains behind. 

Grafs and herbs, and even all vegetables in places expofed to 
the open air, are green, and thofe in fubterraneous places, or 
places inacceffible to the air, white and yellow. Thus, when 
wheat, or the like, germinates under ground, it is white or 
yellow; and what is in the open air, green: though this too 
is yellow before it be green 

Artificial GREENS are very rarely fimple colours, but produced 
by the mixture of yellow and blue. 

Two powders, the one blue, and the other yellow, well mixed, 
appear perfectly green ; though when viewed with a microfcope, 
we obierue a chequer of blue and yellow. 

The dyers make divers fhades, or cafts of green , as light green, 
yellow green, grafs green, laurel green, fea green, dark green, parrot 
green, and celadon green. 

All the greens are firit dyed in blue, then taken down with woad, 
verdegreafe, &c. and then greened with the weed, there being no 
one ingredient that will give green alone. 

Mountain Green, or Hungary GREEN, is a fort of greenifh 

powder found in little grains, like fand, among the mountains 
of Kernaufent in Hungary, and thofe of Moldavia. 
Though fome hold that this mountain green is factitious, and 
the fame with what the antients called flos eris, prepared by 
cafting water, or rather wine, on copper red-hot trom the 
furnace, and catching the fumes thereof on copper plates laid 
over for the purpofe; or by diflolving copper plates in wine, 
much as in making verdegreafe. The painters make ufe of 
this colour for a gra/s green. Ic is fometimes counterfeited by 
grinding verdegreafe with cerule. 

Calcined GREEN, and diflilled GREEN; fee VERDEGREASE, 


GREEN ¢ap, Cap. 
GREEN copperas, CoppERAs. 
Earth GREEN, See < VERDITER. 
Green jib, Fisu. 
GreEn gia/s, Guass. 


Green Aide, is that not yet tanned, or dreffed, but fuch as 
taken off from the carcafe. See Hipe, and CurryING. 
GREEN 


GRE 
Garren plots, walks, &c. 


Grass plots, 8c. 
Green /oap, fee $son 
Green vitriol, ViTRIOL. 


GREENCLOTH, a board, or court of juftice, held in the 
compting-houfe of the king’s houfhold, for the taking cogni- 
zance of all matters of government and juftice within the 
king’s court royal ; and for correéting all the fervants therein, 
that fhall any way offend. oy, 

To this court alfo belongs the authority of maintaining the peace 
for twelve miles round the king’s court, wherever it fhall be, 
excepting at London. 

The judge of this court is the lord fteward, affifted by the 
treafurer, comptroller, cofferer, clerks of the greencloth, &c. 
Tt takes its name greencloth, from a green cloth {pread over 
the board where they fit, whereon are the arms of the compting- 
houfe, 


Clerks of the GREENCLOTH, are two officers of the board of GReGorzan chant; fee the article CHANT. 


greencloth, who attend there, and have bufinefS affigned them 
by the board.—All bills of comptrolments relating to the of- 
fice, are fummed up, and allowed by the clerks comptrollers, 
and audited by the clerks of the greencloth. y 
They alfo appoint the king’s, queen’s and houfhold’s diet, 
and keep all records, leigers, and papers relating thereto ; 
make up bills, parcels, and debentures for falaries, 6c. and 
provifions and neceflaries for the officers of the pantry, but- 
tery, cellar, &c, 

GREENHOUSE, or confervatory ; a houfe of fhelter in a 
garden; contrived for preferving the more tender and curious 
exotic plants, which will not bear the winter’s cold abroad in 
our climate. 

Greenhoufes, as now built, ferve not only as confervatories, but 
likewife as ornaments of gardens ; being ufually large and beau- 
tiful ftrudtures, in form of galleries, wherein the plants are 
handfomely ranged in cafes for the purpofe. 

The greenboufe, Mr. Mortimer direéts to be open to the 
fouth, or very little declining therefrom: the height and 
breadth to be about twelve foot, and length according to 
the number of plants intended to be kept therein. 


with lime and hair: dampnefs being obferved to continue 
longer on fuch plaifter, than on bricks or wainfeot. To 
preferve it the more from moifture and colds, an artificial 
heat is to be ufed: in order to this, fome hang up fires, and 
others place pans of coals in holes in the ground. The: better 
way is, to have a ftove behind the greenboufe, and to convey the 
heat thereof through trills, made under the floor for that pur- 
pofe. The beft method of all, according to Bradley, is the 
new ftove invented by M. Gauger, and publithed in Englith by 
Dr. Defaguliers, 

Some have fafhes, cafements, and doors of glafs; others pre- 
fer moveable canvas doors, to be taken off, and put on at 
pleafure. 

The pots and cafes with plants in them, are to be ranged 
in the greenhoufe fo, as not to incommode one ancther, or 
hinder any from readily receiving both fun, air, &c. As to 
the management of the plants herein, Mortimer recommends 
the opening of the mould about them, from time to time, 
and fprinkling a little frefh mould in them, and a little warm 
dung on that; as- alfo to water them when the leaves be- 
gin to wither and curl, and not oftener, which would make 
them fade and be fickly; and to take off fuch leaves as wi- 
ther and grow dry. 

Bradley advifes, that in the colder parts of England, the front 
of the greenhoufe be built in a fweep, or femicircle, to re- 
ceive the fun’s rays, one part or other of it, all day: that 
all the windows, &c. in the front have clofe, thick, wood- 
en fhutters, to be fhut every night in winter, for fear of 
froft, nipping winds, &c.—Dutch tiles he thinks the’ beft 


lining for the walls, as being dry, and refleGing a great deal of 


heat; and fquare tiles for the pavement, which readily 
imbibe the wet, and never fweat, as marble and the hard- 
er ftones do.—The plants in the greenhoufe are not to fill 
above a quarter part of the fpace thereof; the reft being 
left vacant for the air to circulate about the plants. If 
the houfe be crouded with plants, the effluvia they are 
continually emitting by perfpiration, and the vapours from 
the mould, will condenfe the air, and caufe dampnefs. 
‘The plants are to be difpofed, as much as poffible, about the 
middle parts of the greenhoufe, where they will be fafer 
from the cold, which is ufually greateft near the glafles 
and walls: the tendereft plants to be difpofed neareft to 
where the heat comes in. 

It is a general rule among gardeners, to fet exotic plants 
into the greenhoufe, about the fecond week in September, 
and to take them out again about the middle of May ; 
though there fhould be fome diftin&@tion made herein; the 
tendereft forts from places near the line, as the aloes, &c. 
being to be confined longer to the greenhoufe, than oranges, 
myrtles, &c, 


Vox, I, 


It fhould|GREN AD A, 
be fituate on the drieft ground, and fo contrived, as that GRENADIER, 
nothing may obftru€t the fun’s rays in winter. In the build- GREN ATE; 
ing it, care muft be taken, not to plaifter it on the infide GRESHAM-colleges fee the 


GRI 


GREENLAND fifery 5 fee the article Whale FisHery, 

GREENWICH hofpital; {ee the article Hosprrat, 

GREGORIAN calendar is that which thews the new and 
full moon; with the time of Eafter, and the moveable feafts 
depending thereon, by means of epadts difpofed through the 
feveral months of the Gregorian year. 
The Gregorian calendar, therefore, differs from the Julian, both 
in the form of the year, and in that it ufes epaéts, inflead of 
golden numbers. ; 
This reformation of the calendar was made in 1582, by 
order of pope Gregory XIII. and with the advice of Aloyfius 
Lilius, and other mathematicians: at the fame time, ten 
days were cut off from that year, and caft away, to bring the 
equinoxes to their antient feat, viz. the 21ft of March, And 
to keep them conftantly there, the fame Pope introduced a new 
form of year. 


GREGORIAN year, is the Julian year corrected, or modelled, in 
fuch manner, as that three fecular years, which in the Julian ac- 
count are Dbiffextile,- are here common years, and only every 
fourth fecular year, is made a biflextile year. 
The Gregorian year, though it comes nearer to nature ‘and 
truth, than the Julian, is not frilly jut: in four hundred 
Years it gets one hour.and twenty minutes ; and confequently 
in feven thoufand two hundred, a whole day. 
The Gregorian year, is that now ufed in moft countries of 
Europe ; England, moft of the United Provinces, Sweden, 
and Denmark, excepted; where the Julian year ftill “ob- 
tains, 

From this difference arifes the diftiaQion 
and new or Gregorian ttyle, 

The old ftyle is now eleven days behind the new: fo that the 
fame day which in the Gregorian account is the eleventh day of 
any month, in the Julian is only the firft. 

GREGoRIAN epocha, is the epocha, or time whence the Grego- 
rian calendar, or computation took place. 

The year 1726, is the r4.4* year of the Gregorian epocha. 
GRANADO. 
‘ fee 4 Gnaxanien. 
GRanarteE. 

article CoLLece. 

GREVE GEREFA, among our antient writers, is a 
denomination of power. and authority ; fignifying as much 
as comes, or vicecomes. See the articles Count, and Vi- 
couNT. 


of the old, or Fulian, 


* The word is formed from the Anglo-Saxon grith, peace. Thus 
Hoveden, Greve dicitur, ideo quod jure debeat grith, i. pa- 
com ex illis facere, qui patrie inferunt ve, i, e. miferiam vel 
malum. 


Lambard makes greve the fame with reve. 
Hence alfo the words /hireve, portgreve, Fe. 
ently written /ciregerefa, bortgerefa, &c, 
GREY, JS Gray. 
GREYHOUND, > fe UGRayHounp. 
GRIFFON, Grypnus, yes in natural hiftory, the name 
of an imaginary bird of prey, of the eagle kind. 
The antients fpeak fabuloufly of the griffon ; they reprefent it 
with four legs, wings, and a beak; "the upper part repre- 
fenting an eagle, and the lower a lion : they fuppofed it to 
watch over gold mines, hidden treafures, €'c, 
The animal was confecrated to the fun; and the antient 
painters reprefented the chariot of the fun as drawn by 
griffons.—M. Spanheim obferves the fame of thofe of Jupi- 
ter and Nemefis. 
We find mention of the griffon in holy feripture; but are not 
to underftand the text of that chimerical animal juft defcribed, 
which no body ever faw but in painting and armories, notwith- 
ftanding what Servius, in his comment on the eighth eclogue of 
Virgil and Ifidore, fays of it.— The griffon, in fcripture, is 
that fpecies of eagle, called in Latin offifraga, the ofprey, and 
DD, peres of the verbD%5, paras to break. 
God prohibited the Jews to eat divers kinds of birds of prey, 
as the kite, vultur, &c. and the divers {pecies of eagles, 
which are diftinguifhed in Latin by the names of aquila, 
&ryps, halietus.—Paufanias, in Arcadicis, fays the griffin has 
his {kin fpotted like a leopard. 
The griffon, we mean the fabulous one, is frequently feen on 
antient medals; and is ftill bore in coat armour. Or, a grif- 
Jo rampant, with wings difplayed, fable, is born by the fami- 
ly of Morgan in Monmouthhhire, é&e, 
Guillim blazons it rampant ; alledging that any very fierce ani- 
mal may be fo blazoned, as well as a lion.—Sylvefter, 
Morgan, and others, ufe the term Jegreiant inftead of ram- 
pant. 
GRILLADE, in cookery, meat broiled on the gridiron ; thus 
called from the French griller, to broil. 
The word is alfo ufed for the browning of any difh, by rub- 
bing a hot iron over it.—T'o grill oyfters, is to put them into 


which were anti- 


feollop-fhells, feafon them with falt, Pepper, and parfley 
fhred, and potr their own liquor to them ; covering them 
4Xx with 


GRiI 


with grated bread; ftewing them half an hour on a and 
browning them with a red-hot iron.---Shrimps are grilled after 
the fame manner. , . 

GRINDING, *srituration, the a&t of breaking, or commi- 
nuting a folid body, and reducing it into powder, duft, flow- 
er, farina, or the like. ay oot r 
Grinding is one of the {pecies of diffolution —The eee 
lours are ground on a marble, or porphyry, either with oil or 

um water. ; J 
om late phyficians contend, that digeftion is performed by 
grinding the food in the ftomach.—It is alledged, thac every 
part in the body is a veffel, or veffels; that all the veffels 
have a motion of fyftole and diaftole ; and that all the opera- 
tions of the body confift in the attrition, or grinding of the hu- 
mours or matters contained in fuch veflels. i i ; 

Grinp1nc is alfo ufed for the rubbing, or wearing off, the ir- 
regular or otherwife redundant parts of the furface of a bo- 
dy, and reducing ir to the deftined figure, whether that be 
flat, concave, or the like. 

The grinding of glaffes is a confiderable art, and as fuch, ne~ 
ceffarily requires to be here infifted on ; efpecially that off 
optic glaffes. ? 

Method of Grinvine optic glaffise— For convex gaffes, the 
firft ftep is to provide a difh, or bafon, within whole cavity the 
glafs is to be formed. ; 

In order to this, they take a piece of brafs, copper, iron, or 
wood, and fotm it into a fegment of a circle, having the ta- 
dius of the bafon, or difh intended. This done, a bafon is 
forged by a f{mith, either of iron or copper; having its cavity 
exactly fitting or correfponding to the fegment above men- 
tioned: though fometimes they chufe to have the bafon caft ; 
in which cafe, the rules elfewhere delivered for concave mirrors, 
are to be here obferved. 

The figure of the bafon thus roughly formed, is to be finifhed 
in the pewterers lathe ; or on a {tone mould A, Tab. Mi/cel- 
Jany, fig. 12. fixed to an iron axis, with a pinion B C, move- 
able by a wheel D E, and that by a winch or handle F. The 


GRiI 


times that, to prevent the form of the bafon from being 
difturbed ; never leaning too hard thereon. When the gla{s 
has got the figure of the bafon, clean ir well of ali the fand, 
and filth adhering; and {prinkle the bafon over with emery 
moiftened in water; grinding the glaiS thereon, till all the 
roughnefles and inequalities are taken away. After this, the 
fine {and ufed in hour-glaffés may be of fervice, applied and 
ufed as before; remembring to take out the fand when too 
much worn, and fubfticure new in its ftead. Some in lieu 
hereof, chufe teveral forts of emery, each finer than other, 
or eyen the powder of flints calcined ‘and pounded. Laft- 
ly, grind the fame glafs in another bafon, or difh, which is 
afegment of aleffer {phere, making ule of the like {and as 
before ; till ic have got a pretty high rim,‘or margin, all around, 
In regard the preffion is not here determined accurately enough 
upon the middle of the glafs, by the mere guidance of the hand; 
fome have chofe to make ule of the following machine, efpe- 
cially for grinding object-glafles. 

Fix the dith HJ, fig. 14. on a horizontal table; exactly over 
its centre let the aperture D be, through which pafs an iron 
arm five or fix inches long, faftened to the ftaff AB. Lec 
the other extreme of the ttaff be fitted into a hole cut in 
the difh, and faftened therein. Now to grind the glafs, in- 
ftead of the difh, take hold of the faid ftaff, and work with 
fand, &¢. as before. 

Huygens tells us, that he always firft uled coarfe emery, then a 
finer powder of the fame, which would be fifty feconds in fink~ 
ing to the bottom of a veffel of water, putting in frefh every 
half or quarter of an hour. Sometimes too, he uled emery 
or fifty feconds, for 3 of an hour; then emery of four 
hundred feconas, for $ of an hour; and laftly, emery of 
forty-five minutes for + of an hour. The fame effect is had 
from powder of flints, broke in an iron mortar, mixed with 
water, and ftirred fometimes with a wooden fpatula, taking the 
powder as it precipitates in fome certain time to the bottom of 
the veffel, by decanting the water.—What remains is, to po- 
lith the glafs. 


bafon being ground'on the mould, till it exaétly fit in all GrinpinG is alfo ufed fora coarfer, and lefs accurate method 


parts, they take ir off, and cementing it to a wooden block 
(loaden, if need be, with lead) ftrew it over with fine fifced 
fand, and thus grind it over again on the mould, till all the fur- 
rows or fcratches be quite taken away. 

Laftly, they grind large pieces of glefs in a bafon, with fine 
fand between; till fuch time as its furface being well 
fmoothed, there is no longer any oppofition to the mo 
tion. 
Note, the difh is known to be perfectly finifhed, when a hair 
being ftretched over it, its fhadow projected in the cavity, 
efpecially in a camera obfcura, does not appear any way dif- 
torted. 
‘The bafon finifhed, they proceed to chufe glaffes for the purpole : 
in order to this, lay them on clean paper, and obferve whar 
colours are projected thereon ; for the fame are the colours 
of the glaffes. Always fet afide thofe of the darker colours, 
and chufe the brighter: but as the whiteft and brighteft have 
ufually veins; and befide, in tract of time, by the humidity 
of the air, are apt to ruft, and lofe their polifh; for this 
reafon. Huygens recommends thofe a little yellowith, reddith, 
or greenifh ; Hevelius, the blueifh. A glafs is found to be 
free from bubbles, fands, veins, knots, and fpires, by holding 
it to the fun, and receiving the rays through ic on a white 
paper; for the flaws abovementioned, will each project a fhadow 
thereon. 

If, inftead of lenticular, or at leaft {pherical glaffes, you make 
ufe of plate glafs ; it muft be divided, and cut with a diamond, 
into fquares, and if it be too thick to break otherwife, you 
may do it by laying it on a table covered with a cloth, in fuch 
manner, as that the fide or part to be fevered hang over the 
edge : for being {truck with an iron inftrument, in this firua- 
tion it eafily breaks in the direction of the line drawn by the 
diamond. Having thus got a {quare piece, defcribe two con- 
centric circles thereon, with a pair of compafles, one of 
whofe legs carries a diamond ; the diameter of the inner circle, 


of fmoothing or polifhing the furface of a body ; particularly 
glafs for looking glaffes, &. 

In the new method of working large plates of glafs for looking- 
glaffes, coach-glafles, &c. by moulding, and, as ir were, 
cafting them, fomewhat after the manner of metals, defcribed 
under the article Guass : the furface being left uneven, it re- 
mains to be ground and polifhed, 

In order to this, the plate of gla is laid horizontally on a 
ftone in manner of a table; and to fecure ir the better, 
plaiftered down with mortar, or ftucco, that the effort of the 
workman, or of the machine ufed thereiny may not fhake 
or difplace it, To fuftain it, there is a ftrong wooden frame 
that furrounds it an inch or two higher than the glafs. The 
bottom, or bafe of the grinding engine, is another rough 
glafs, about half the dimenfions of the former: On this is a 
wooden plank, cemented thereto ; and upon this are proper 
weights applied to promote the triture; the plank or table, 
being faftened to a wheel, which gives it motion —This wheel, 
which is at leaft five or fix inches diameter, is made ofa very 
hard but light wood, and is wrought by two workmen placed 
againft each other, who puth and pull ic alternately: and 
fometimes, when the work requires it, they turn it round. 
By fuch means, a conftant mutual attrition is produced between 
the two glaffes, which is favoured by water and fands of feve- 
ral kinds beftowed between ; fand {till finer and finer being ap- 
plied, as the grinding is more advanced : at laft emery is ufed. 
We need not add, that as the upper or incumbent glafs polifhes 
and grows fmoother, it muft be fhifted from time to time, and 
others put in its place, 

It is to be noted, that only the largeft fize glaffes are thus ground 
with a mill, for the middling and {maller forts are wrought by 
the hand, to which end there are four wooden handles at the 
four corners of the upper ftone, or carriage, for the workmen to 
take hold of, and give it motion.—What remains to the perfec- 
tion of glafs, comes under the denomination of polithing, 


to be equal to the breadth of the intended lens, and that of the ]}GRIP, or Gripe, in hufbandry, isa fmal! ditch cut a-crof&a 


outer fomewhat more ; and break off the corners, as above di- 
rected, and the leffer inequalities take off on a grind-ftone, | 


meadow, or ploughed land; in order to drain it—Ic allo figni- 
fies an handful ; as, a gripe of corn. 


or the like. Examine now whether the piece of glafs be| Gripe ofa fhip, is the compafs or fharpnefs of her ftem under 


every where equally thick; if it be not, reduce it to fuch e- 
quality by grinding it on an iron plate with fand and water, 
Laftly, glue or cement the glafs thus prepared to a wooden 
handle N MO, fig. 13. with a cement made of pitch, and a 


water; chiefly towards the bottom of her ftem. 

The defign of fhaping her fo, is to make her gripe the more, or 
keep a good wind; for which purpofe fometimes a falle ftem 
is put on upon the true one. 


fourth part of rofin ; or one part of wax, and eleven of colo-| Gripe is alfoa fea-phrafe for a fhip’s being apt to run her head or 


phony. Care to be taken that the bafe, or bottom of the han- 
dle N O, be equal to the glafs; and thatthe centre of the glafs 
and handle meet together. Smaller lens’s, as thofe ufed for mi- 
crofcopes, are fixed on with fealing-wax. 

Now, to grind the glafs, and bring it to the convexity re- 
quired; fmear over the difh equally with fine fifted {and 
smoiftened with water: then taking the handle with the glafs 
thereon, work it on the bafon fometimes this way, and fome- 

I 


nofé too much into the wind: in fuch cafe they fay, the gripes; 
of which there are two caufes : 1° Overloading her a-head, the 
weight ot which preffes her head fo down, that it isnot apr to fall 
off trom the wind, 2° The ftaying or fetting her mafts too much 
aft; which will always be a faule in a {mall fhip that draws much 
water, and will caufe her to be continually running into the wind. 
Though in floaty fhips, if the mafts be not flayed far aft, they 
will never keep a good wind. 


GRIPES 


GRO 


GR IPES, termina ventris, in medicine, -a: fort of cholic, or 
painful diforder of the lower belly, occafioned by fome fharp 
pungent matters vellicating the parts, or by wind pent up in 
the inteftines. f , | 
‘The gripes are a very common fymptom in young children, 
and may be caufed by the aliment they ufe, which is confider- 
ably different from what. they had been accuftomed to in the 
uterus. PED 
‘The retention of a part of the meconium may alfo give occa- 
fion hereto, as being fomewhat acrimonious. ; 
‘This diforder fometimes proves fo violent, as to throw the child | 
into univerfal conyulfions, or to caufe what’ is vulgarly called | 
convulfions of the bowels. 

GRIST denotes corn ground, or ready for grinding! See Corn, 
Se. 

GROANING, in hunting, a term ufed for the cry or noife 
of a buck. 

GROAT, an Englifh money of account, equal to four 

pence, 
Other nations, as the Dutch, Polanders, Saxons, 
French, &c. ha 
es d g 
We had no filver money in the Saxon times bigger than a 
penny ; nor after the conqueft, till Edward IIL. who about the 
year 1351, coined grofles, i. e. groats, or Great pieces, which 
went for 4d. a piece ; and fo the matter flood till the reign of 
Henry VIII. who, in 1504, firft coined thillings, 

GROCERS, by the flat. 37 Edward Ul, cap..5. is ufed for 
thofe who engrofs merchandize. See ENGRrosstnc. 

GROGRAM, in the manufactury, a fort of ftuff, all filk ; 
being in reality no more than a taffety, coarfer and thicker than 
ordinary. : saith ’ 

GROOM *, denotes a fervant in fome inferior poft: —In which 
fenfe it amounts to the fame with the old word, garcio, and the 
French gargon. 


Bohemians, 
ve likewife their greats, groots, groches, gros, 


* The word is formed from the Flemith, grom, pucr, a boy. 


Groom is the denomination of feveral officers 
the king’s houthold. 

‘There are grooms of the almonry, 
houfe, grooms of the chamber, 
the robes, of the wardrobe, é’c. 

Groom of the fiole; fee the article Store. 

GRoom porter is an officer of the houfhold, whofe bufine is 
to fee the king’s lodging furnifhed with tables, chairs, ftools, 
and firing ; as alfo to provide cards, dice, &'c. and to decide 
difputes arifing at cards, dice, bowling, &c. 

G Room is more particularly ufed for a fervant, appointed to at- 
tend on horfes in the ftables. See Equery. ‘ 
GROS, a foreign money, in divers countries, anfwering to our 

grout. 
A pound gres, livre de grofs. See Pounn and Liver. 

GROSS, or Grossus, in our antient law writers, denotes a 
thing abfolute, and not depending on another.—Thus, villain 
in grofs, villanus in groflo, was a fervant, who did not belong 
to the land, but immediately to the perfon of the lord; ora 
fervile perfon not appendant, or annexed to the land or ma- 
nour, and to go along with the tenures as appurtenant to it, but 
like the other perfonal goods and chattels of his lord, at his 
lord’s pleafure and difpofal. 

So an advowfon in gro/s, is a right of patronage not annexed to 
the fee or manour, but belonging to the patron himfelf, diftin@ 
from the manour. 

Common in Gross ; fee the article Common. 

Gross weight, is the weight of merchandizes, and goods with 
their duft and drofs, as alfo of the bag, cafk, cheft, &c, wherein 
they are contained ; out of which grofs-weight, allowance is to 
be made for tare and tret. 

Gross average; fee the article AVERAGE. 

Gross is alfo ufed for the quantity of twelve dozen. 

GROSSA, a groat—conceffa eff regi una grofla, que continet 
quatuor denarios, de quolibet viro et muliere. Knighton, anno x 378. 

GR OSSE-dcis, in our antient law-books, fignifies fuch wood as 
hath been, or is, either by the common law, or cuftom of the 
country, reputed timber. 

GROTESQUE, Groresce, or Grorresaque,awild 
whimfical figure, or defign of a painter, or engraver ; having 
fomething ridiculous, extravagant, and even monftrous in it. 
The name arifes hence, that figures of this kind were an- 
tiently much ufed to adorn the grotto’s wherein the tombs of 
eminent perfons, or families, were inclofed. Such was that 
of Ovid, whofe grotto was difcovered near Rome about feventy 
years ago. y 
Calot, a celebrated engraver of Lorrain, had a wonderful genius 
for defigning grotefques : the like is faid of Leonardo daVinci. 
We alfo extend the word grotefque to any thing whimfical, or 
wildly pleafant, in a perfon’s drefs, difcourfe, Se.—Matque- 
rade habits are the more valued, the more grote/que they are: 
our theatres prefent us with entertainments in grotefque cha- 
racters, i, e. perfons quaintly drefled ; as harlequins, fearg. 
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mouches, é’c.  Planudes has given’ us a very grotefjue picture 
of /Efop, Ariofto and the Italian poets are full of grotefque 
defcriptions, 

Grorgsque-work, GroteEsk-work, or Grorresco, denotes 
a work, or compofition in painting, and feulpture, in the gro~ 
tefque manner or tafte ; confifting either of things which are 
merely imaginary, and have no‘exiftence in nature, or of things 
things turned and diftorted out of the way of nature, fo as to 
raife furprife, and ridicule. 

Grote/que-work is much the fame with what we fometimes alfo 
call antique and morifeco. 

Groresaques, or GRoresk S, are particularly ufed for lit- 

tle fanciful ornaments, of animals, compounded with foliages, 
fruit, &c. 
Such are thofe painted by Raphael in the apartments of the 
Vatican, and thofe carved by Michael Angelo in the cielings of 
the Portico of the capitol.— Vitruvius calls compartments of this 
kind harpaginetuli. 

GROTTO, or Grorra, in natural hiftory, 
cavern or den in a mountain or rock, 

* The word is Italian, &rotta, formed, according to Menage, &c. 
from the Latin crypra : Du Cange obferves, that grotea was uled 
in the fame fenfe in the corrupt Latin. 

The antient anachorets retired into dens, 
ply themfelyes the more at 
Okey-hole, Elden-hole, Pool’s-hole, and the Devil’s A—fe in 
the Peak, are famous among the natural caverns or grotta’s of 
our country, 

Elden-hole is a huge profound perpendicular chafm, three miles 
from Buxton, ranked among the natural wonders of the Peak. 
Tts depth is unknown, and is pretended to be unfathomable. 
Cotton tells us he founded 884 yards, yet the plummet {till 
drew. But he might eafily be deceived, unlefs his plummet 
were very heavy; the weight of a rope of that length might 
well make the landing of the plummet fearce perceivable. P4;/, 
Tranf. N° 407.'p. 24. 

Peak’s-hole, and Pool’s-hole, called alfo the Devil’s A—fe, are 
two remarkable horizontal fprings under mountai 
near Caftleton, the other juft by Buxton. 
have owed their origin to the {prings which 

through them: when the water had forced 
the horizontal fiffures of the flrata, and had 
earth away with it, the loofe ftones muft fal 
and where the ftrata had few or no fiffures, they remained in- 
tire; and fo formed there very irregular arches, which are now 
fo much wondered at. —The water which paffes through 
Pool’s-hole is impregnated with particles of limeftone, and 
has incrufted the whole cave in fuch a manner that it appears 
as one folid rock.—Martyn, in Phil, Tranf. N° 407. p. 275 
& feq. 
In grotto’s are frequently found cryftals of the rock, ftalac- 
tites, and other natural conglaciations, and thofe often of an 
amazing beauty. 

M. Homberg conjetures, 


a large deep 


and grotta’s, to ap- 
tentively to meditation. 
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from feveral circumflances, that the 
marble pillars in the grotto of Antiparos, vegetate or grow. 
That author looks on this grotto as a garden, whereof the pieces 
of marble are the plants; and endeavours to thew that they 
could only be produced by fome vegetative principle. Jey), 
Acad. anno 1702. 
At Foligno in Italy, is another grotto, confifting of pillars and 
orders of architeéture of marble, with their ornaments, &c, 
{catce inferior to thofe of art; but they all grow downwards : 
fo that if this too be a garden, the plants are turned upfide 
down. Adem. de I’ Acad. anno 17 UI. 
The Zitchnitzer-fea, or lake, in Carniola, 
full of water, fith, &c. the beft part 
dry, and bearing grafs, corn, &c. 
fome fubterraneous grotto, or lake; as is made highly probable 
by Mr. Valvafor ; Philofoph. Tranf. Ne 191. 
We have feveral grotto’s famous in natural hiftory ; as, 

Grorra del Cane, a little cavern near Pozzuoli, four leagues 
from Naples, the fteams whereof are of a mephitical or noXious 
quality ; whence alfo it is called Bocca venenofa, the poifonous 
mouth. See Meruires, 
Two miles from Naples, fays Dr. Mead 
Agnano, is a celebrated mofeta, 
del Cani, 
vapours. 
It is a fmall grotto about eight foot high, 
fix broad; from the ground arifes a thin 
fume, vifible enough to a difcerning eye, which does not 
{pring up in little parcels here and there, but in one con- 
tinued ftream, covering the whole furface of the bottom of the 
cave; having this remarkable difference from common ya- 
pours, that it does not, like fmoke, difperfe itfelf into the 
air, but quickly after its rife, falls back again, and returns’ to 
the earth;" the colour of the fides of the &rstto being the 
meafure of its afcent: for fo far it is of a darkifh green, but 
higher only common earth, And as I mylelf found no in- 
conveniency by ftanding in it, fo no animal, if its head be 
above this mark, is the leaft injured. But when, as the 
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manner is, a dog, or any other creature, is forcibly kept below 
it; or by reafon of its fmallnefs, cannot hold its head above it 5 
it prefently lofes all motion, falls down as dead, or in a fwoon, 
the limbs convulfed and trembling, till at aft no more figns 
of life appear, than a very weak and almoft infenfible beat- 
ing of the heart and arteries ; which if the animal be left 
a little longer, quickly ceafes too, and then the cafe is irre- 
coverable 5 but if it be fnatched out, and Jaid in the open air, 
foon comes to life again, and fooner if thrown into the ad- 
jacent lake. 

‘The fumes of the grotto, the fame author argues, are no real 
poifon, but aét chiefly by their gravity ; elfe the creatures 
could not recover fo foon; or, if they did, fome fymptoms, 
as faintnefs, éc. would be the confequence of it. He adds, 
that in creatures killed therewith, when diffeéted, no marks 
of infe&tion appear; and that the attack proceeds from a want 
of ait, by which the circulation tends to an entire ftoppage, 
and this fo much the more, as the animal infpires a fluid of a 
quite different nature from the air, and fo no ways fit to fup- 
ply its place. : epee 
‘Taking the animal out while yet alive, and throwing it into 
the neighbouring lake, it recovers: this is owing to the cold- 
nefs of the water, which promotes the contraétion of the fibres, 
and fo aflifts the retarded circulation ; the fmall portion of the 
air which remains in the veficule, after every expiration, may 
be fufficient to drive out the noxious fluid. After the fame man- 
ner, cold water acts in a deliquium animi: the lake of Agnano 
has no other virtue in it than others. 

Grorra dei ferpi, is a fubterraneous cavern near the village of 
Saffa, eight miles from the city of Braccano in Italy 5 defertbed 
by Kircher thus : 
The grotta del ferpi, is big enough to hold two perfons ; it is 
perforated with feveral fiftular apertures, fomewhat in manner 
of a fieve ; out of which, at the beginning of the fpring feafon, 
iffues a numerous brood of young fnakes of divers colours, 
all free of any particular poifonous quality, 

In this cave they expofed their lepers, paralytics, arthritics, and 
elephantiac patients quite naked ; where, the warmth of the 
fubterraneous fteams refolving them into fweat, and the ferpents 
clinging yarioufly all around, licking and fucking them, they 
become fo thoroughly freed of all their vitious humours, that 
upon repeating the operation for fome time, they became per- 
fectly reftored. 
This cave Kircher vifited himfelf, and found it warm, and every 
way agreeable to the defcription given of it. He faw the holes, 
and heard a murmuring, hifling noife in them. Though he 
miffed feeing the ferpents, it not being the feafon of their 
creeping out, yet he faw a great number of their exuvize, 
floughs, and an elm growing hard by Jaden with them. 

The difcovery of this cave, was by the cure of a leper going 

from Rome to fome baths near this place ; who lofing his way; 

and being benighted, happened upon this cave, and finding it 
very warm pulled off his cloaths, and being weary and fleepy, 

had the good fortune not to feel the ferpents about him till they 
had wrought his cure. Mu/eum Wormian. 

Milky Grorro, crypta laétea, a mile diftant from the antient 
village of Bethlehem ; is faid to have been thus denominated, 

oceafion of the bleffed virgin, who let fall fome drops of 

milk in giving fuck to the little Jefus in this grotte.—And hence 
it has been been commonly fuppofed, that the earth of this ca- 
vern has the virtue of reftoring milk to women that are grown 
dry, and even of curing fevers. 
Accordingly, they are always digging in it, ‘and the earth is 
fold at a good rate to fuch as have faith enough to give credit 
to the fable—An altar has been built on the place, and a 
church juft by it. See Supplement, article CAVERN. 

Grorro is alfo ufed for a little artificial edifice made in a gar- 
den, in imitation of a natural grotto. 

The outfides of thefe grotto’s are ufually adorned with ruftic 
archite@ture, and their infide with fhell-work, furnifhed like- 
wife with various jet-d’eaus, or fountains, &c, 

The grotto at Verfailles is an excellent piece of building. — 
Solomon de Caux has an expref treatife of grotto’s and foun- 
tains. 

GROVE, in agriculture, &c. a little thick wood. 

The antient Romans had a fort of groves near feveral of their 
temples, which were confecrated to fome god, and called Juci, 
by antiphrafis, @ non lucendo, as being fhady and dark. In large 
and magnificent gardens a grove is ufually a plot of trees, in- 
clofed with palifades, confifting of tall trees, as elms, horfe- 
chefnuts, Sc. the tops whereof make a tuft or plump, and 
fhade the ground below. 

At the foot of the tall trees, which generally run all along the 
palifades at equal diftance, other lefler trees are often planted, 
whofe tufts, form a refemblance of a fort of copfe within the 
former. 

GROUND, in agriculture, a piece of land, or foil; or a 
portion of earth, whether fit or unfit to be tilled, and culti- 
vated, 


All forts of ground may be reduced to boggy, or marfhy, chal- 
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or 
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ky, gravelly, and ftony. 
GRAVEL, &c. 

Batable Grounn, 

Breaking Ground, 


See Marsu, CHarr, 
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BATABLE. 
BREAKING. 


Commanding GROUND, fee <ComMaNDING: 
Manuring Grounp, Manurine. 
Grounp niche, Nicue. 
Oazy GRounD, vi Oazy. 
Grounp Paffure, ( tgs PasTuRE. 
Grounp /él, or Grounp C ef ? 

plate. 4 SExt. 


Grounp, in painting, is the” furface, upon which the figures, 
and other objects, are raifed or'reprefented, See PAINTING. 
Grcund is properly underftood ‘of fuch parts of the piece as 
have nothing painted on them, but retain the original colour, 
upon which the other colours are applied to make’ the repre- 
fentations. 

A drapery, piece of building, or the like, are faid to ferve as a 
ground to a figure, when the figure is painted on the drapery or 
building. 

In the like fenfe, we alfo fay the ground of a piece of tapeftry, 
of an embroidery, of a medal, coin, &e. 

The Grounp of a fhield, or efcutcheon, in heraldry, is properly 
called the field. 

Grounp, in etching, denotes a gummous compofition, fmeared 
over the furface of the metal to be etched, to prevent the 
aqua fortis from eating, or having effect, except in places 
where this ground is cut through, or pared off, with the points 
of needles. 

Grounp tackle, a fea term, denoting a fhip’s anchor, cables, 
&¥c. with whatever is neceflary to make her ride fafe at anchor 
in a proper ground. 

Grounp worf, in building; fee Founpatron. 

GROUNDING of a fhip, is the bringing her on ground, to 
be trimmed, made clean, or to have fome leak {topped in 
her. 

GROUP*, or Groupre, in painting and fculpture, an af- 
femblage or knot of two or more figures of men, beafts, fruits, 
or the like, which have fome apparent relation to each other. 


* The word is French, formed of the Italian groppo, a knot or 
clufter. 

In a good painting, it is n¢ceflary that all the figures be divided 
into two or three groups, or feparate colle&tions. Such and 
fuch a thing make a group, with fuch and fuch others of diffe- 
rent nature and kind. ‘The antique Laomedon is a fine group 
of three beautiful figures. 
A group has fomewhat in it of the nature of a fymphony or cony 
cert of voices: as, in the one the voices mutt fuftain each other, 
in order to fill the ear with an agreeable harmony from the 
whole; whence, if any part were to ceafe, fomething would 
neceflarily be miffed: fo, in the other, if the parts or figures be 
not well balanced, fomething will be found difagreeable, 
There are two forts of groups, or two manners of confidering 
groups; with regaid to the defign, and to the clair obfcure. 
The firft is common both to works of painting, and thofe of 
fculpture ; the latter is peculiar to painting. 
Groups, with regard to the defign, are combinations of divers 
figures, which have relation to each other, either on account 
of the a&tion, or of their proximity, or of the effect they have. 
Thefe we conceive, in fome meafure, as reprefenting fo many 
different fubjects, or at leaft fo many diftinét parts or members 
of one greater fubject. 
Groups, with regard to the clair obfcure, are bodies of figures 
wherein the lights and fhadows are diffufed in fuch manner that 
they ftrike the eye together, and naturally lead it to confider 
them in one view. 

In architecture we fometimes fay a Group of columns, {peaking of 
three or four columns joined together on the fame pedeftal — 
When there are but two together, we fay a couple, not a group 
of columns. : 

In mufic, a Grou? is one of the kinds of diminutions oflong notes, 
which in the writing forms a fort of grevp, or clufter. 

The group ufually confifts of four crotchets, quavers, or femi- 
quavers tied together, at the difcretion of the compofer. 

GROUPADES is corruptly ufed, in the manage, for croupades. 
See CroupaDE. 

GROUPED column ; fee the article Com.umn. 

GROUPPE; fee the article Group. 

GRUBBINGa cock, aterm ufed by cock-fighters, for the 
cutting off the feathers under. the wings.—lIt is a thing not al- 
lowed by cockpit law, nor to cut off his feathers in any hand- 
ling place. 

GRUBBS, in medicine, a white unétuous kind of pimples 
or little tumors, arifing upon the face, chiefly the alse of the 
nofe, 

They are ufually owing to hard drinking, and an obftructed 
perfpiration ; though natural in fome conftitutions.—They 
begin with a fmall black point, which gradually fpreads; and 
fometimes the matter tends to fuppurations, upon which the 
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heads of the eruptions grow white or yellow.—They are ufa 
ally reputed falutary ; whence to check their growth fuddenly, 
has proved of illconfequence. They are cured by evacuation, 
and acrimonious lotions. 

GRUME, Grumus, in medicine, Se. a little mals or lump 
of blood, milk, or other fluid, which is coagulated, thicken- 
ed, hardened, &c, 

Phthifical people frequently fpit up grummes, i. e. clots of 
blood. Grumes of milk, are what we popularly call curds. 
GRUMOUS bleed, denotes that ftate or confiftence of the 
blood, wherein it is too vifcid, and thick, for-a due, brifk 
circulation: the effects whereof are, that ic ftagnates in the 

capillary veflels, and produces divers difeafes. 

GRUS, in antiquity, a dance performed yearly by the young 
Athenians, around the temple of Apollo, on the day of the 
Delia. 

The motions end figures of this dance were very intricate, and 
varioufly interwove ; fome of them being intended to exprels 
the windings of the labyrinth, wherein the Minotaur was killed 
by Thefeus. 

GRY, a mea(ure containing one tenth of aline. See Lrnz. 

A line is +3 of a digit; and a digit {> of a foot; and a philo- 
fopbical foot 4 of a pendulum, whofe diadromes, or vibra- 
tions, in the latitude of forty-five degrees, are each equal to 
one fecond of time, or one {ixtieth of a minute. 

GRY PHUS, a kind of enigma; or an artful obfcure defcrip- 
tion of athing. See Ainioma. 

GUADUM, in natural hiftory, an herb, by the antient Ro- 

mans called gla/tue, and vitrum; by the Greeks i/atis ; by the 
Britains guadum; and by us now, woad. See Woan. 
The antient Britains, Cafar informs us, painted their faces 
with this herb, to appear the more terrible to their enemies. 
And-Pliny relates, that the fame was practifed by the women 
in divers facrifices. 

GUAIAC, Guaracum, a medicinal wood, brought from the 
Indies, and much ufed in venereal diforders ; called alfo lignum 
vite ; and by the Spaniards, ligna fanto. See Woon. 

Guaiac grows equally in the Eaft and Weft Indies: that of 
the latter is brought in large pieces, fome of them weighing 
four or five hundred pound ; by which it is by the druggifts di- 
ftinguifhed from the former. 

The guaiac tree is of the height of our walnut-tree ; and is di- 
ftinguifhed into two kinds, male and female; only differing as 
their leaves are more or lefs round; being all equally green, 
the flowers blue, and of a ftarry form; and having a little 
orange coloured fruit, about the fize of a {mall nut, at the tip 
thereof. 

The wood guaiac is extremely hatd and heavy, and on that 
account is often ufed as ebony, in mofaic work; &e. as allo 
for the making of button moulds. 

But its principal ufe is in medicine, being found to warm, 
dry, rarify, attenuate, attract and promote fweats and urine. 
The ufual way of applying it, is in decoction, 

The beft is that in large pieces, of a dufky colour, freth, 
gummy, heavy, of an agreeable {mell, and a brifk pungent 
tafte; the bark fticking clofe to the wood, 

The bark of guaiac is held of as much virtue, as the wood it- 
felf; the rind is of no efficacy; fo that to make a fudorific de- 
co¢tion or ptifan of the wood, they firft pare off all the white 
part, which in reality is the rind; and only chip or rafp the 
hard, folid part, which is black, heavy, and refinous.—The 
chirurgeons frequently fubftitute box-wood, inftead Of guaiac, 
and, it is faid, with equal fuccefs. 

The refin drawn from guaiac, is held much more effectual in 


venereal cafes, than either the wood, or bark. It is brought 


us in large pieces, not unlike common refin; but very diffe- 
rent in refpect of {mell: the former, when caft on the Coals, 
yielding a very agreeable balfamic fume. 

GUANNAGIUM; fee the article WANNAGE, 

GUARANTEE, or warrantee, in law, a term relative to 
warrant, or warranter; properly fignifying him whom the 
warranter undertakes to indemnify, or fecure from damage, 

GuaranTEs, is more frequently ufed fora warranter, or a per- 
fon who undertakes and obliges himfelf to fee a fecond perion 
perform, what he has ftipulated to the third, 

GuaranTEE of a treaty, is a prince, or power, pitched on by 
the contracting parties, to fee, or engage, that. each fide fhall 
perform the articles. 

The guarantees of the treaty of Oliva, of Weftphalia, &c. 
The antient lords were obliged to guaranty the lands of their 
vaffals, i. e. to defend them againft their enemies; otherwife 
they loft their fee, and their vaffils were no longer bound to 
do them homage and fervice—Kings alone did not forfeit 
their fiefs by nor guarantying them; and yet we read that Bo- 
rel, count of Barcelona, threatened the king of France, 
Hugh Capet, to iwear fealty to the Saracens, in cafe he did 
not guaranty him; and under Lewis the Young, the count of 
Champagne did homage to the "emperor, on the like account, 
See Fer. 
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To gharanty a fee, had likewile another meaning, being ufed 
to denote, that where a fee was divided between the eldeft fons 
and the younger, the eldeft did homage to the lord both for 
himfelf and all the teft; and by that homege guarantied the 
whole, 

GUARD*, or Garp, in its general fenfe, implies defence, 
cuftody, or confervation of any thing; the aét. of obferving 
whe paffes, to prevent furprize "or the care and precaution 
taken to hinder any thing’s being done contrary to the inten. 
tion and defire of another. 

* The word is formed of the French, 
tupt Latin wardaj and that of the 
to defend. 

Guarp is alfo ufed in a figurative fenfe, for the a& or 
etn ef guarding, and the perfons appointed for that pur- 
pole. 
Thus we fay, to be upon guard, to fetthe guard, mount the 
guard, Alfo, a {trong guard, an attempt on the guard; 2000 
men are neceflary for the guard of the city, Se, 

So agains thofe to whom the king commits the fafety of his 
perfon, are called his guard, life-guard, body-guard. 

And fo, thofe who have the education and guardianthip of in- 
fants, or ideots, are called their guards, or wards. 

Guarp, or Garp is alfo applied to a writ relating to the office 
of ward, whereof there are three kinds: one called droit de 
garde, the {econd ejeciment de garde, the third ravifhment de 
garde. See Ward, and Guarpran. 

Guarp, in the military fenfe, is properly the duty or feryice 
done by the foldiers, to fecure the army or place, from the 
attempts and furptizes of an enemy.—OF this there are divers 
kinds, as 

Advanced Guard, a party of horfe or foot which marches before 
a corps, to give notice of approaching danger. 

When an army is upon the march, the grand guards, which 
fhould mount that day, ferve as an advanced g4ard to the 
army. 

That finall body alfo of fifteen or twenty horfe, commanded 
by a lieutenant, beyond, but within fight of the main, or 
before the grand guard of a camp, are called the advanced 
guard, 

Grand Guapo: this confifts of three or four {quadrons of horfe 
commanded by a field officer, and potted before the camp ott 
the right and left wing, towards the enemy ; for the fecurity 
of the camp. 

Ina camp, every battalion pofts a fmail 
by a fubaltern officer, about one hundred 
This is called the guarter guard, 

That {mall guard of foot, which a regiment of horfe mounts 
in their front, under a corporal, is called the flandard guard. 
Main Guarn, is that from whence all the other guards are de~ 
tached.—Thofe who are to mount the main guard; meet at the 
refpective captains quarters, and from thence they go to the 
parade; where, after the whole guard is drawn up, the fmall 
guards are detached for the pofts and magazines ; and then the 
fubaltern officers draw lots for their guards, and are command« 

ed by the captain of the main guard. 

Picquet Guarp, is a number of horfe and foot, who keep them- 
{elves always in a readinefs in cafe of an alarm 3 the horfes be- 
ing faddled, and the riders booted all the while : the foot draw 
up at the head of the battalion at the beating of the tattoo, bur 
afterwards return to their tents, where they remain ina readinels 
to march on any fudden alarm. 

This guard is to make refiftance in cafe of an attack, till the 


army can get ready, 
Rear guard. 


aks 


garde, and that of the cor- 
German wabren, to keep, 


guard, commanded 
yards before its front, 


Rear Guarp, 

Safe GuarD, SAFE guard, 

Van Guarp, AN guard, 

Guarp is more particularly underftood of a foldier, as a mut 
queteer, archer, or the like, detached from a company or 
corps, to protect, detain, or fecure any perfon, or to furvey 
his actions. 
A guard was fet over each party, 
place. 

Guarops is alfo underftood of the troops or companies kept up 

gl ‘ q yi i) 
ie con ee, King: called alfo royal guards, life guards, gardes 
There are alfo ufually bodies of guards to 
of the blood, in the fame capacity. 
The guards are diftinguifhed into hor fe, 
jeomen, 

The Englith horfe Guarps are diftinguithed 
troop of horfe guards. 

The foot Guarps are diftinguithed by regiments : firft regiment. 
Coldftream regiment, royal regiment of foot guards. 2 
Guards, no doubt, are as antient as monarchy. The remo- 
teft antiquity affords inftances hereof. The scripture men- 
tions thote of Saul the firft king of the people of God, 1 Sam. 
xix. 11. and thofe of Achifh king of the Philiftines, 1 Sam. 
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to prevent the duel’s taking 


Wait on the princes 
Fist, grenadiers, and 


by troops: firft, &c, 


xxviii: The’ Grecian kings had alfo their guards: Juftin men- 

tions thofe of Pififtratus, tyrant of Athens, lib. xi. c, 8. thofe 

of the tyrants of the fame city, eftablifhed by Lyfan er, lib. v. 

c. 8. thofe of Agis, king of Sparta, lib. xii. c, 1, thofe of 

Alexander, lib. xxii. c 8. thofe of the Prolemys, kings of 

Egypt, lib. xvi. c..2. Ge. Tarquin the Proud is faid to have 

been the firft who took guards at Rome. Dionyf. Halicarnafleus, 
lib. iv. And yet we find that Romulus formed himfelf a guard, 
confifting at firft of twelve liGtors, and afterwards of three hun- 
dred foldiers, whom he cal'ed celeres. ; 
The Roman emperors had, for their guards the pratorian co- 
horts, eftablifhed by Auguftus, as Dion and Suetonius relate : 
Thofé of the emperors of Conftantinople were called buccel- 
larii. 
Captain of the guards, colonel of the guards, brigadier of the 
guards, exempt of the guards, Se. See CapTain, CoLo- 
NEL, BRIGADIER, &e. 

Yeoman of the Guarns ; fee Yeoman of the guards. 

The French guards are divided into thoie within, and thofe 
without the palace: the firft confifts of the gardes du corps, or 
body guard; part whereof are gardes de la manche, q- d. of the 
fleeve ; of the hundred Swifles ; and the guards of the gate. 
The guards without, are the gens d’armes, light horfe, muf- 
queteers, and two regiments of guards, the one French, the 
other Swifs. See GENDARMES. ; 
The garde du corps, or life guard, confifts of four companies 
of horfe ; the firft was antiently Scotch, and ftill retains the 
name; though it now confifts wholly of Frenchmen. Not on- 
ly the name, but they alfo retain the antient phrafe or formula 
of anfwering when called upon, J am here. 

The Scotch guard was firft eftablifhed in France by Charles VII, 
who chofe himfelf a guard out of fuch Scots as were fent by 
the earls of Buchan, Douglas, and other Scotch lords, to drive 
out the Englith. 

Pretor ian ae ¢ See PRETORIAN. 

White GuaRDs, SCHOLARES. 

Counter Guard, in fortification; fee CounTER guard. 

Guarp, in fencing, an action or pofture proper to defend or 
fereen the body from the efforts, or attacks of an enemy's 
fword. 

There are four general guards of the {word ; to conceive which, 
it will be neceflary to imagine a circle drawn on an upright 
“wall, and divided into four cardinal points, vz. top, bottom, 
right, and left. 
Now, when the point of the fword is directed to the bottom 
point of the circle, and confequently the head of the {word tilt- 
ed up to the top point, with the body inclining forwards; this 
is called prime, or the fir/? guard.—The fecond guard, which 
fome improperly call the ¢hird, is when the point of the fword 
is directed to the right or fecond point of the fame circle, a 
quadrant diftant from the firft, with the fort of the fword 
turned to the right, and the body raifed proportionably. Tierce, 
or the third guard, is performed by direéting the {word’s point 
to the uppermoft point of the fame circle diametrically oppofite 
to that of prime: in which cafe the body, arm, and {word, are 
in their natural difpofition, being the mean between the ex- 
tremes of their motion, —Quart, or the fourth guard, is when 
the point of the fword is direéted to the fourth point of the 
circle, defcending to the right.as far as one fourth of tierce, 
with the external fide of the arm and the flat of the fword 
turned towards the ground; and the body out of the line to the 
right, and the fort of the {word towards the line to the; left. 
—There is alfo Quint, or a kind of fifth guard, being the re- 
turn of the point of the {word on the right, after traverfing 
the circle, to the point of the prime whence it had departed ; 
and yet with a different difpofition of the body,.arm, and 
f{word. 
Thefe guards are alfo called by the mafters, figures and poftures ; 
and the common centre of all their motions is to be in the 
fhioulder. 
In all thefe kinds of guards, there are high advanced, high. re- 
tired, and high intermediate guards, when difpofed before the 
upper part of the body, either with the arm quite,extended, 
quite withdrawn, or in a mean ftate——Adean advanced guard, 
or fimply mean guard, is when the fword is difpofed before the 
middle part of the body.— Lew advanced, retired, or interme- 
diate guards, are thofe where the arm and fword are advanced, 
withdrawn, or between the two extremes, before the lower 
part of the body, 
Some will have prime the principal guard; others, quint ; 
others, with better reafon, tierce, in regard it confifts of right 
lines, which are more eafily defended than oblique ones, fuch 
as thofe of prime, fecond, quart, and quint. 

Guarps, in aftronomy, is a name fometimes applied to the two 
ftars neareft the pole, being in the hind part of the chariot, at 
the tail of the little bear. 

Their longitude, latitude, fc. fee among thofe of the other 
it ‘ the contlellation Ursa minor. ---One of them is the 
pale itar. 


GUARDANT, or Garvan’, in heraldry, a term applied 


4 


GUE 


to a beaft when born in a.coat of arms full faced, or with 
his face turned towards the fpectator, and thus appearing in a 
pofture, of guard, and defence. 

Heralds fay, a lion is.never fo reprefented, but a leopard always. 

GUARDIAN, or GarpiAn, he to whom the charge or-cus 
ftody of any perfon or thing is committed. 

The notion of guardian angels is very antient in the eaft. | See 
ANGEL. 

In the convents of Francifcans, the officer is called guardian, 
who in the others is called /uperior. ; 
In the order of the garter, the officer, who in other military 
orders, is called grand-mafter, is called the fovereign guardian 
of the order. ] 

Guarpian, GARDEYN, in law, isa perfon entrufted with the 
education, tuition, &c, of fuch as are not of fufficient difcre- 
tion to, guide themfelves, and their own affairs ; as children, 
and ideots. 

The word guardian, with us, includes theoffices both of the 
tutor, and curator of the civilians: the tutor, for inftance, had 
the government of a youth till he arrived at fourteen years of 
age. And the curator had the difpofition and ordering of his 
effets. thence) forward, till twenty-five years of age; or the 
charge of a lunatic, during his lunacy. All which purpofes 
our guardian alone anfwers. 

We have three kinds of guardians : one appointed by the fa- 
ther in his will ; another by the judge afterwards; and a third 
caft upon a minor by the cuflom of the land: but ithe antient 
law relating to, guardians is much altered by ftat. 12. Car. IL 
which ordains, that ‘¢ Where any perfon has a child under the 
“¢ age of twenty-one years, and unmarried at the time of his 
c¢ death, it fhall be lawful for the father of the child, whether 
«< born at the time of his deceafe, or yet in ventre de fa mere, 
“¢ either by deed or will, to difpofe of the cuftody and tuition 
‘© of fuch child while under age, or for any leffer time, to 
“¢ any perfon, popifh recufants excepted : which difpofition 
“¢ fhall be good againft all perfons claiming fuch child as guar- 
dian in focage, or otherwife, And in cafe the father ap- 
‘© point no guardian, the ordinary may appoint one to look to 
s¢ his goods and chattels till the age of fourteen ; at which time 
¢¢ the child may chufe a guardian himfelf. And for his lands, 
“© the next of kin on that fide by which the lands defcend, 
“« may be guardian, as heretofore in cafe of a tenure in {o- 
éc Cape. 4 

Guaroian of the /piritualities, is he to whom the fpiritual ju- 
rifdi&tion of a diocefe is committed, during the time of the va- 
cancy of the fee. 

This guardian may be either fuch.in law, i.e, jure magiftratus, 
as the archbifhop is of any diocefe within his province ; or by 
delegation, as he whom the archbifhop, or vicar-general, does 
for the time depute. 

The dean and chapter of Canterbury, are guardians both for 
the diocefe, and the whole province, during a vacancy of the 
archbifhopric. 

GuarpiIAn, or warden of the Cinque ports, is an officer who 

has the jurifdiction of the Cinque ports, with all the power that 
the admiral of England has in other places. 
Camden relates, that the Romans after they had fettled them- 
felves, and their empire in our ifland, appointed a magiftrate 
or goyernor over the eaft parts where the Cinque ports lie,. with 
the title of Comes littoris Saxonici: per Britanniam ; having an- 
other who bore the like'title, on the oppofite fide of the fea. 
Their bufinefs was to ftrengthen the fea coaft with munition 
againft the outrages and robberies of the Barbarians, And that 
antiquary takes our warden of the Cinque ports to have been 
erecied in imitation hereof. Britannia, p. 228. 

GuarniAn of the peace. See ConsERVATOR of the peaces 

GUDGEON,. See Fisuine. 

GUELPHS, or Guetrs, a celebrated faction in Italy, an- 
tagonifts of the Gibelins. 

The Guelphs and Gibelins filled Italy with blood and carnage for 
many years. The Guelphs ftood for the pope, againft the em- 
peror. Their rife is referred by fome to be the time of Conrad 
III. in the twelfth century : by others to that of Frederic I. and 
by others to that of his fucceffor Frederic Tl. in the thirteenth 
century. 

The name Guelph is commonly faid to have been formed from 
Welfe, Welfo, onthe following occafion: the emperor Conrad 
Ii. having taken the dutchy of Bavaria from Welfe VI. brother 
of Henry duke of Bavaria, Welfe, affifted by the forees of Ro- 
ger king of Sicily, made war on Conrad, and thus gave birth to 
the faction of the Guelphs. 

Others derive the name Guelphs from the German Wolff, on 
account of the grievous evils committed by that cruel faction : 
others deduce the denomination from that of a German called 
Guelfe, who lived at Piftoye; adding, that his brother, named 
Gibel, gave his name to the Gidelins: under which head 
the reader will find a more ample account of the origin and 
hiftory of thofe celebrated fations. d 


GUERITE, in fortification, a centry-box, being a fmall 


tower of wood, or ftone, placed ufually on the point of a 


baftion, 


GUL 


baftion, or on the angles of the fhoulder 5 to hold a centinel, 
who is to take care of the ditch, and watch out againft a 
furprize.— 

GUEST-TAKERS, or GIST-TAKERs. 
TORS. 

GUET; fee the article Warcu. 

GUIDAGE, Guipacium, in’ antient law writers, that 
payed for fafe conduét through unknown ways, or a ftrange 
country. 

GUEULE, in archite@ture; fee GuLe. 

GUIDON, a fort of flag, or ftandard bore by the King’s life- 
guard; being broad at one extreme, and almoft pointed at the 
other, and flit or divided into two, 

The guidon is the enfign’ or flag of a troop of horfe-guards, 
See Guarp. 

Guimon alfo denotes the officer who bears the guidon.— The 
guidon is that in the horfe-guards, which the enfign is in’ the 
foot. The guidm of a troop of horfe takes place next below 
the cornet. 

Guipons, Gurpongs, or Jchola guidonum, was a company of 
priefts eftablifhed by Charlemaign at Rome, to conduct and 
guide pilgrims to Jerufalem, to vifit the holy places; they were 
alfo to aflift them in cafe they fell fick, and to perform the laft 
offices to them in cafe they died. 

Guiponts glandula ; fee Guanpua. 

GUILD, Gitp, or Gextp. See GiLp, and Getp. 

GUILD-HALL, or Ginp-tatr, the great court of judica. 
ture for the city of London. 

Tn it are kept the mayor’s court, the fheriffs court, the court 
of huftings, court of con{cience, court of common-council, 
chamberlain’s court, &c. 

Here alfo the judges fit upon nifi prius, &c. See Hust ine. 

GUILT rents; fee the article Grup. 

GUINEA, a gold coin ftruck, and current in England. 

‘The value or rate of guineas has varied : it was firlt ftruck on 
the :footing of twenty fhillings ; by the fcarcity of gold was 
afterwards advanced to twenty-one fhillings and fix-pence ; 
but it is now funk to twenty-one fhillings. 

The pound weight troy of gold is cut into forty-four parts and 
an half; each part makes a guinea. See Goun. 

This coin took its denomination guinea, by reafon the gold 
whereof the firft were ftruck, was brought from that part of 
Africa called Guinea ; for which reafon it likewife bore the 
impreffion of an clephant. 

Guinea company ; fee the article Company. 

GuINEA pepper; fee the article Pepper, 

GUIRON; fee the article Giron. 

GULA, in anatomy, the oefophagus or gullet; that conduit by 
which animals take down food into the ftomach, 

GuL# vaginalis ; fee the article VAGINALIS. 

Guia, GuEuLe, or Gora, in architeGture, a wavy mem- 
ber, whofe contour refembles the letter § 3 called by the 
Greeks cymatium, q. d. a little wave; and by our workmen an 
ogee.—See Tab. Archi, fig 8, and 26. 

This member is of two kinds, reéa and inver fa.—The firft, 
and principal, has its cavity above, and convexity below. 
This always makes the top of the corona of the cornice, 
Jetting over the drip of the cornice like a wave ready to fall. 
dt is called gula recta, and by the French doucine. Sometimes 
it is abfolutely called the entableture, as being the firft or upper- 
moft member thereof. 

The fecond is juft the reverfe of the former, its cavity being 
at the bottom ; fo that it appears inverted, with regard to’ 
the former. This is ufed in the architrave, and fometimes 
in the cornice, along with the former, only feparated by a 
reglet. 

Some derive the word from the tefemblance thefé members bear 
to the gula, or throat of a man: others from the herald’s term 
gules 5 as fuppofing the rnoulding formed from the antient man- 
ner of wearing their garments, which confifted of flips or 
fwaths, alternately furr and ftuff of various colours; the inter- 
vals between which were called gules or guales. 


GULES*, in heraldry, fignifies the colour red, 


See Acis- 


* The word is French, gucules, which Fa: Monet derives from 
the Hebrew gulud, and guludit, a veddith pellicle or {kin ap- 
pearing on a wound when it begins to heal; but F. Meneftrier 
reproaches him, that there aremo fuch words in the Hebrew 
tongue. This, however, is no ftriGly true; all the eaftern 
Janguages, the Hebrew, Chal e, Syriac, and Arabs, fay 
“VA, Gheld, for cutis, pellis; whence the Arabic gulud. 
And in the general, the word gules fignifies red among moft 
of the oriental nations: the Arabs and Perfians give the name 
to the rofe.—Others, with Nicod, ‘derive the name gules 
from gua, the throats of aninials, being generally red; or from 
the Latin cafeulium, which is the xsxnus Of the Greeks, or 
fearlet grain. 


The fame colour, in the coats of noblemen, is, 
ruby ; and in thofe of fovercign princes mars 
flanding pradtice. 


by fome called 
but this is no 


Gum-anime, is a refinous juice ouzing from a tree 


Gum-arabic, called alfo Thebaic, Saracena 


GUM 


Tn engraving, gules is exprefled by perpendicular ftrokes drdwni 
from the top of the efcutcheon to the bottom ; it is alfo mark- 
ed with the letter G. 

This colour is reputed a fymbol of chafity, valour, hardinefs 5 
generofity ; and reprefents blood-colour, Cinnabar, and true 
fearlet. “It is the firft of all colours ufed in armoury ; and is 
of that account, that antiently it was prohibited any, perfon to 
Wear gules in his coat armour, unlefs he were a prince, or had 
permiffion from the prince. 

Spelman, in his Ajpilogia, fays that this colour was particularly 
honoured by the Romans, as it had been before by, the Trojans ; 
and that they painted the bodies of their gods, and of their 
generals that triumphed, with vermilion. Under the con- 
fuls, the Roman foldiers wore red 5 Whence they were deno= 
minated Ruffari, Joan. de Bado aureo ad » that the red dye 
which the Greeks call phemician, and we fearlet, ‘was firtk 
ufed by the Romans, to prevent feeing the blood iffue from 
wounds in fight. 

In effect, gules has always been efteemed an imperial colour ; 
the emperors were cloathed, fhod, and had their apartments 
furnifhed with red; their edicts, difpatches, fignatures, and 
feals, were of red ink, and red wax ; whence the name ry= 
brics, 


GULF; fee the article Guru. 
GULL ET; 
G 


fee the article OrsopHacus. 
ULPH*, or Gurr, in geography, an arm or part of the 
ocean running up within the land, 


* The word comes from the French golfe, and that from the 
Italian golf, which fignify the fame. Some deduce thefe 
further from the Greek zonmog 5 Which Guichart again derives 
from the Hebrew ANI, ge; Du Cange derives them from 
the barbarous Latin gelfum; or gulfus, which fignify the fame 
thing. 


Such is the gulph of Venice, called alfo the Miriatic Jea 3 the 
gulph of Lyons, the gulph of Mexico, of Florida, ér. 

A gulph is riGtly diftinguifhed from a Yea, in that the ‘latter 
is larger’; fee Ska. From a day, or finus, it is again diftinguifh- 
ed by its being greatér than the fame. 

Some will have it effential to a gulph, to run into the land 
through a freight or narrow paffage. 

The fea is always moft dangerous near gulphs, by reafon of the 
currents being penned up by the fhores, 


GUM, Gummi; a vegetable juice exfuding through the pores 


of certain plants, 
parent mafs. ; 
Gum is properly one of the juices of the’ bark { it is drawn 
thence by the fun’s warinth, in form of a glutinous humour ; 
and by the fame’ caufe is afterwards infpiffated,’ concoGted, and 
rendered tenacious, 

The chemical ‘chara@er of gams, whereby they are diftin- 
guifhed from refims, and other vegetable juices, is, that they are 
diffoluble in water, and at the fame time inflammable by fires 
But this charaéter, it is to be obferved, excludes a great part of 
thofe commonly called gms. 

In the general, gums are more vifcid, and lef friable, and 
are generally diffoluble in any aqueous menftruum ; whereas 
refins are more fulphurous, ‘and require a fpirituous, or oily 
diffolvent. | Boerhaave confiders a gum as a fort of fapona- 
ceous fat; which, befide its oily principle in common with 
a refin, has fome other ingredient that renders it mifcible with 
‘water. 

Gums are different, according to the different trees, roots, &c, 
which they ouze from. Somie authors diftinguifh them in- 
to aqueous, and refinous gums : the firft, thofe diffoluble in 
water, wine, and the like fluids ; the fecond, thofe only dif 
foluble in oil. To thefe two fome add a third anomalous 
kind, viz. thofe foluble With much difficulty, either in Ya- 
ter or oj]. 

Among the clafS of gums are ufually ranked, 
gamboge, adraganth, ammoniac, 
na, myrrh, and tacamahacha, 
per article. 

‘Theophraftus fpeaks of a way of multiplying plants, performed 
per lachrymas, by means of the gum or refin ; but Agricola 
takes this to be only ‘praéticable where there are feeds accident- 
ally fallen into the gem, 


and there hardening into a tenacious, tran& 


gum arabic, 
afla feetida, euphorbium, man- 
See each defcribed under its pro- 


by the Por- 
tugueze called courbari, growing in divers parts of America. 
This gum is very hard and tranfparent, of an agreeable finell, 
not unlike amber: it does not diffolve in water, and confe- 
quently is not properly accounted a gum. Tn lieu of this, they 
frequently fubftitute copal. 


¢, Babylonic, and 
Acanthine, from the places, or the tree, which produce it, is 
the juice of a little tree growing in Egypt, of the Acacia kind, 
called in Latin Acacia vera. It is very tran{parent, glutinous 
upon the tongue, almoft infipid to the talte, and often twilted 
fomewhat in manner of a worm. 

It is efteemed good to incraffate, to ftop the pores, blunt the 


points 


GUN 


points of too pungent medicines, and temper the acrimony of 
the trachea in coughs, Gc. 
juM-guita, or guita-pamba, or g ula am i 
pede gum brought from the ki gdom of Siam, a fe 
large pieces fafhioned not unlike faucidges, hard, brittle, and 
very yellow. 
Tt ouzes from inc 


ng made in a Kind of prickly fhrub, which | 
climbs up the neighbouring trees. It purges violently both up- 
wards and downwards; and is particularly ufed in dropfies, the 
itch, &c. but it is dangerous. It ferves alfo to make a yel- 
low colour, for painting in miniature. 4 

EG iibaia 02 fieleah is the cum ordinarily fold by the’ drug ts 
for gum-arabic, which it ables very nearly both as to ee 
and virtue: it is either white, bordering on yellow, or ofa cecp 
amber colour, tranfparent Gc. Tt ouzes out of a prickly fhrub 
common enough in Africa. The gum is brought to us from 
Senegal, whence its name. 2 

Gum, among gardeners, is a difeafe incident to fruit trees, of 

the ftone. kind, as peaches, plumbs, apricots, cherries, Gc. 
The gum isa kind of gangrene, arifing from a corruption of 
the fap, which extravafates and hardens. It ufually begins on 
fome naked or broken part, and fpreads itfelf to the reft. To 
avoid its {preading, M. Quintinie direéts to cut off the morbid 
branch two or three inches below the part affected. 
This gwn is no more than a thick, diftempered, vifcid juice, 
which not being able to make its way through the fibres of the 
body of the tree, to feed and fupply them, is obliged, by 
the protrufion of other fucceeding juice, to burft its veffels, 
which lie between the wood and bark, and to ouze out upon 
the bark. ; 
When the diftemper furrounds the branch, it admits of no re- 
medy : when it is only on one fide of a bough, the gunn mutt 
be taken off to the quick of it, and then fome cow-dung clap- 
ped on the wound, and the part covered over with a linen 
cloth, and tied down. 

Gum-water ; fee the article WATER. 

GUMMl[-refina, Gummo-refina, or GuM-rofin,. is a har- 
dened juice of a middle nature between a gum and a_refin, 
being both diffoluble in aqueous menftruums like a gum 3 
and in oleaginous ones like a refin.—Such are camphor, ftorax, 
Fc, 

Some naturalifts make a clafs of irregular. guamo refins, being 
fuch as diflolve, though with difficulty, and *not perfeétly, 
both in aqueous and oleaginous liquors; as bdellium, myrrh, 


ce 

GUN, a fire arm, or weapon of offence; which forcibly dif- 
charges a ball, fhot, or other offenfive matter, through a 
oylindrical barrel, by means of gun-powder. 

Gun is-a gencral name, under which are’ included divers, or 
even molt fpecies of fire arms.—They may be divided into 
great and fmall. 

Great Guns, called by the general name cannon, make what 
we alfo call cordance, or artillery ; under which come the feveral 
forts of cannon, as cannon-royal, demi-¢annon, &c. culverins, 
demi culverins, fakers, minions, falcons, @c, See ORDNANCE; 
fee alfo CANNon, CULVERIN, &Fe. 

Small Guws include mufkets, mufketoons, carabines, blunder- 
buffes, fowling-pieces, Se. 
Piftols and mortars are almoft the only kinds of regular weapons 
charged with gunpowder, that are excepted from the denomi- 
nation of guns. 


For the hiftory and invention of guns, fee Cannon, and Gun- 
POWDER. 


For the ufe and application of guns, fee GUNNERY. 


Bed of a Gun, Bep. 
Carriage of a GUN, fee CARRIAGE. 
Chafe Guns, CHASE guns. 


Chafe of a Gun, CHAsE. 
GUNNERS, officers of the tower, and other garrifons, 
whofe bufinefs is _to manage and look after the ordnance 
mounted on the lines, and batteries, which are all fixed and 
ready with cartouches and ball, for fervice, on the fhorteft 

warning. 
One or more of them are on duty day and nigt 
S 


carry a field ftaff, and a large powder horn i 
the left fhoulder : af": raged 


guns. 


Mafter Guxner of England, is an officer appointed to teach and 
inftruct all fuch as defire to learn the art of gunnery ‘aH to 
adminifter to every {cholar an oath; which, befide the dut of 
allegiance, obliges him not to ferve any foreign prince or fies 
without leave 5 nor to teach the art of gunnery to any, but 
fuch as have taken the faid oath; and to certify ‘to the ititter 
of the ordnance, the fufficiency of any perfon recommended to 
be one.of his majefty’s gunners, 5 
The gunner, Sir J. Moor obferves, fhould | 

es, which are taken from th 


ht;~ they 
A ] ) ring over 
in which equipage they march by the 


know his pieces, and 
n€ height of the bore, the 
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ames of the feveral parts of a piece of ordnance, how to tert 
his gun, and how*to difpartity Ga 


chitta-gemiu, popularly gamboge, | Gunwers livel’5 fee the article Leven. 


Our 


GUNNERY, the art of shooting with guns and mortars, iy ¢. 
of charging, direéting, and exploding thofe fire-arms to the bett 
advantage.—See Tab. Fortif. fig. 16. 

Gunnery is fometimes confidered asa part of the military 
and fometimes as a part of pyrotechny. 

To the art of guanery belongs *the knowledge of the f 
and effeét of gun-powder, the dimenfions of pieces, and the 
proportions of the powder and’ ball they carry ; with the 
thods of managing, charging, pointing, fpunging, &e, 

Some parts of gunnery are brought under mathematical con- 
fideration, which, among mathematicians, are called olute- 
ly by the name gunnery, viz. the method: of elevating or 
raifing the piece to any given‘angle, and of computing its 
range ; or of raifing and direéting it fo, as it may hit a 
mark or object propofed. 

‘The inftruments chiefly ufed in this part of gunnery, are the cal- 
lipers, or gunners compafles, quadrant, and level ; the methods 
of applying which fee under the articles Canirer, Leverjand 
QuaDRANT, 
‘The line or path in which the bullet flies, whatever:direction 
or elevation the piece is in, is found to be the fame with that of 
all other projectiles, viz. a parabola. 
Hence, the particular laws obferved in the motion or flight 
of the ball, its velocity, extent, &c. with the rules for 
hitting objeéts, are delivered under the article Proyec- 
TILE. 
Maltus, an Englifh engineer, is mentioned as the perfon who 
firft taught the regular ufe of mortars, in the year 16345 
but all his knowledge was experimental and tentative; “he 
knew nothing of the curve the fhot defcribes in its paflage, 
nor of the difference of range at different elevations. And 
moft of the gunners and engineers employed about batteries, 
&c. to this day go by no better rules ; if the range does not 
hit right, they raife or lower the piece, till they bring it to a 
truth: and yet there are certain rules, founded on geometry, 
for all thefe things: moft of which we owe to Galileo, engi- 
neer to the grand duke of ‘Tulcany, and his difciple Torri- 
cellius, 
A ball or bomb going out of a piece, we find, never proceeds 
in a ftraight line towards the place it is levelled at, but it always 
begins to rife from its line of direction the moment it is out of 
the mouth of the piece-—This fome account for ‘thus: the 
grains of powder nigheft the breech, taking fire firft, prefs for- 
ward, by their precipitated motion, not only the. ball, but 
likewife thofe grains which follow the ball along:the bottom 
of the piece ; where fucceffively taking fire, they ftrike, as. it 
were, the ball underneath, which becaufe of a neceflary 
vent, has not the fame diameter as the diameter of the 
bore ; and fo infenfibly raife the ball towards the upper edge 
of the mouth of the piece, againft which it fo rubs in going 
out, that pieces very much ufed, and whofe metal is-foft, are 
obferved to have a confiderable canal there, gradually dug by 
the friction of balls. Thus the. ball going from, the cannon, 
as from the point of the parabola E, Zab. Fortif.. fig. 16. 
raifes itfelf, in its progrefs, to the vertex G; after which it de- 
fcends by a mixed motion. 
Ranges made from the elevation of forty-five degrees are. the 
greateft; -and thofe made from elevations equally diftant from 
forty-five degrees are equal ; that is, a piece of cannon, or a 
mortar, levelled to the fortieth degree, will throw a ball, or 
bomb, the fame diftance, as when they are elevated to. the 
fiftieth degree, and as many at thirty as fixty, and fo. of 
others. 


It has been fhewn, that to find the different ranges of a piece 
of artillery in all elevations, we mutt, 1. Make a very exact 
experiment by firing off a piece of cannon, or mortar, atian 
angle well known, and meafuring the range made, with all 
the exaétnefS poffible 5 for by one experiment well made, we 
may come at the knowledze of all others, in the following 
manner. 

To ‘find the range of a piece, at any other elevation required, 
fay, as the fine of double the angle under which the experi- 
ment is made: is to the fine of double the angle of any cleva- 
tion propofed ; : fo is the range known by the experiment. to 
the other required. 

GUNPOWDER a compofition of filt-petre, fulpbur, and 
charcoal mixed together, and ufually granulatéd ; which eafily 
takes fire, and when fired rarefies or expands with great yehe- 
mence, by means of its elaftic force. 

It is to this. powder we owe all the action, and effect of guns, 

ordnance, Sc. fo that the modern military art, fortification, Sa 

depend wholly thereon. 

The invention of gunpowder is afcribed, by Polydore Vergil, to. 

a chemift, who having accidentally put fome of this compo- 
fition in a mortar, and covered it wit ftone; it happened to 

take fire, cra ticw up the deity a 
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Thevet fays, the perfon here {poke of, was.amonk of Fribourg, 
named Conftantine Anelzen: but Belleforet and other authors, 
with more probability, hold itto be Bartholdus Schwartz, or the 
black: at leaft it is affirmed, that he firft taught the ufe of it to 
the Venetians, in the year 1380, during the war with the 
Genoefe and that it was firlt) imployed ina place antiently 
called Foffa Clodia, now Chiaggia, againtt Laurence de Medi- 
cis, and that all |taly made complaints againft it, as a manifeft 
contravention of fair warfare, 
But what contradicts thisaccount, and fhews gunpowder to be 
of an older zra, is, that Peter Mexia, in his Various Readings, 
mentions, that the Moors being befieged in.134.3, by Alphon- 
fus XI. king of Cattile, difcharged a fort of iron mortars upon 
them, which made a noife like thunder: which is feconded by 
what Don Pedro, bifhop of Leon, relates in his chronicle of 
king Alphonfus. who reduced Toledo, viz. that in a fea com- 
bat between the king of Tunis, and the Moorith king of Se- 
ville, above four hundred years ago, thofe of unis had certain 
iron tuns or barrels, wherewith they threw thunder-bolts of fire. 
Du Cange adds, that there is mention made of gunpowder in the 
regifters of the chambers of accounts in France as early as the 
year 1338. 
To fay no more, it appears that our Roger Bacon knew of gun- 
powder one lmundred and fifty years before Schwartz was born : 
that excellent fryar mentions the compofition in exprefs terms, 
in his treatife De nullitate magie, publifhed at Oxford in 
1216. ‘* You may raife thunder and lightning at pleafure, 
“© fays he, by only taking fulphur, nitre, and charcoal, which 
© jingly have no effet, but mixed together, and confined in 
“<a clofe place, caufe a noife and explofion greater than that of 
S¢ a clap of thunder.” 

Preparation of GuxrowpER.—There ate divers compofitions of 
' gunpowder, with refpec&t to the proportions of the three ingre- 
dients, to be met withal in pyrotechnical writers : but the pro- 
cefs of making it up is much the fame in all. 
The fulphur and falt-petre being purified, and reduced to pow- 
der, are put, with the charcoal duft, ina mortar, moiftened 
with water or fpirit of wine, or the like, and pounded twenty- 
four hours together; taking care to wet the mafs from time to 
time, to prevent its taking fire: laftly, fqueezing it through a 
fieve, it is formed into little grains, or globules; which being 
dried, the powder is compleat ; and the leaft {park being ftruck 
thereon from a fteel and flint, the whole will be immediately 
inflamed, and burft out with extreme violence. 
The effect is not hard to account for: the charcoal part of 
the grain whereon the fpark falls, catching fire like tinder, 
the fulphur and nitre are readily melted, and the former alfo 
breaks into flame ; and at the fame time the contiguous grains 
undergo the fame fate. Now it is known that falt-petre, when 
ignited, rarefies to a prodigious degree. 
Sir Ifaac Newton reafons thus on the point : the charcoal: and 
fulphur in gunpowder, eafily take fire, and kindle the nitre ; 
and the fpirit of the nitre being thereby rarefied into vapour, 
rufhes out with an explofion much after the manner that the 
vapour of water rufhes out of an zolipile ; the fulphur alfo 
being volatile, is converted into vapour, aid augments the ex- 
plofion : add that the acid vapour of the fulphur, namely, that 
which diftils under a bell into oil of fulphur, entring violently 
into the fixt body of the nitre, lets loofe the fpirit of the nitre, 
and excites a greater fermentation, whereby the heat is farther 
augmented, and the fixt body of the nitre is alfo rarefied into 
fume, and the explofion is thereby made more vehement and 


« 


quick. 
For if fale of tartar be mixed with gunpowder, and that mix- 


ture be warmed till it takes fire, the explofion will be greatly 
more violent and quick than that of gunpziwder alone, which 
cannot proceed from any other caufe than the aétion of the va- 
pour of the gunpowder upon the falt of tartar, whereby that falt 
is rarefied. See Pulvis FuLMINANS. 
‘The explofion of gunpowder arifes, therefore, from the violent 
action whereby all the mixture being quickly and vehemently 
heated, is rarefied and converted into fume and vapour; which 
vapour, by the violence of that action, becoming fo hot as to 
fhine, appears in the form of flame. 
M. de la Hire aferibes all the force and eMe& of gunpowder 
to the {pring or elatticity of the air inclofed in the feveral grains 
thereof, and in the intervals or fpaces between the grains : 
the powder being kindled, fets the {prings of fo many little par- 
of air a playing, and dilates ¢ li at once; whence the 
effect : the powder itfelf only ferving to light a fre which may 
put the air in action ; after which the whole is done by the air 
alone, 
Gunpowder is a commodity of fuch confequence, both in re- 
fpect of {peculation, of war, and of commerce (the confump- 
tion thereof being incredible) that it will deferve a more par- 
ticular detail—To make gunpowder duly, then, regard is to 
be had, that the fult-petre be pure, and in fine large cryftals 
or fhootings: otherw it is to be purified, by taking away 
its fixt or common falt, and earthy part, thus: diffolve ten 
pounds of nitre in a fufficient quantity of fair water, fettle, 
filtrate, and eVaporate it in a glazed veflel, to the diminution 
Vou. I. 
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of half, or till a pellicle appear on it: the veffel may ther be 
taken off from the fire, and fet in a cellar: in twenty-four 
hours the cryftals will fhoot, which feparate from the liquor; 
and after the like manner may the liquor be cryftallized feveral 
times, till all the falt be drawn forth: this done, put it into a 
kettle, and that on a furnace with a moderate fire, which gra- 
dually increafe till it begins to fmoke, evaporate, lofe its hu- 
midity, and grow very white: it mutt be kept continually ftir- 
ring with a ladle, for fear it fhould return to its former figure, 
whereby its greafinefs will be taken away ; after that, fo much 
Water is to be poured-into the kettle as will cover the nitre; 
and when it is diffolyed and reduced to the confiftency of a 
thick liquor, it muft be ftirred with a ladle, without intermif- 
fion, till all the moifture is again evaporated, and it be reduced 
to a dry and white meal. 
The like regard is to be had to the fulphur, chufine that 
which is in large lumps, clear, and perfectly ycllow ; rot very 
hard, nor compact, but porous; nor yet too much fhining ; 
and if, when fet on the fire, it freely burns away all, leaving 
little or no refident matter, it is a fign of its goodnefs : fo 
likewife if it be prefled between two iron plates that are hot 
enough to make it run, and in the running appear yellow, 
and that which remains of a reddith colour, it may be con- 
cluded to be fit for the purpofe.—But in cafe the fame be foul 
and impure, it may be purified in this manner; melt the ful- 
phur in a large iron ladle, or pot, over a very gentle coa! fire, 
well kindled, bat not flaming; then fcum off all that rifes 
on the top, and fwims upon the fulphur ; take it prefently after 
from the fire, and ftrain it through a double linen cloth, letting 
It pais at leifure ; fo will ir be pure, the grofs filthy matter re- 
maining behind in the cloth. 
For the charcoal, the third ingredient, fuch fhould be chofen as 
is large, clear, and free from knots, well burnt, and cleaving. 
There are three kinds of powder, viz. cannon powder, mujtet 
powder, and piftol powder ; of each of thele again there are 
two forts, a /lronger, and a weaker ; all which differences arife 
only from the vatious proportions. 
The proportions are thus: in’ the ftronger cannon powder, to 
every hundred pounds of falt-petre, twenty-five pounds of ful- 
phur are generally allowed, with the fame quantity of char- 
coal; and in the weaker cannon powder, to every hundred 
pounds of falt-petre, twenty pounds of fulphur, and twenty- 
four of charcoal, As for the ftronger mufket powder, an hun- 
dred. pounds of falt-petre require eighteen pounds of fulphur, 
and twenty of charcoal; and in the weaker there go to an 
hundred pounds of falt-petre, fifteen of fulpbur, and eighteen 
of charcoal... In the ftronger pi/fol powder, an hundred pounds 
of falt-petre require twelve of fulphur, and fifteen of coal; 
whereas the weaker has an hundred pounds of falt petre, only 
ten of fulphur, but eighteen of charcoal. 
Other authors preferibe different proportions : Semienowitz, 
for mortars, directs an hundred pounds of falt-petre, twenty-five 
of fulphur, and as many of charcoal ; for great guns, an hun- 
dred pounds of falt-petre, fiiteen of fulphur, and eighteen of 
charcoal : for mufkets and piftols, an hundred pounds of falt- 
petre, eight of fulphur, and ten of charcoal. 
Miethius extols the proportion of one pound of falt-petre to 
three ounces of charcoal ; and two, or two and a quarter of 
fulphur: than which, he affirms, no gunpowder can pollibly be 
fironger. 
He adds, that the ufual praGtice of making the gunpowder 
Weaker for mortars, than guns, as in the example above, is 
without any foundation, and renders the expence needlefly 
much greater: for, whereas, to load a large mortar twenty- 
four pounds of common powder is required, and confequentiy 
to load it ten times, two hundred and forty pounds ; he thews, 
by calculation, that the fame effeét would be had by one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds of the {trong powder. 


As to the procefs of making the GuNPowprR.—All the ingr¢- 


dients are firft to be finely powdered, then moiftened with 
air water, or vinegar, or f{pirit of wine, or with water and 
fpirit of wine mixed together, or urine, which is ufual; af 
terwards all muft be well beat for the {pace of twenty-four 
hours at leaft, and then granulated after the following man- 
ner: a fieve is to be prepared with a bottom of thick parch- 
ment mace full of round holes, and the former beaten mats 
moiftened before-hand with twenty ounces of fpirit of wi 
twelve of fpirit of wine vinegar, thirteen of fpirit of nit 
two of fpirit of fal armoniac, and one ounce of cam 
diffolved in fpirit of wine: and let all thefe be mingled to- 
gether. Otherwife, take forty ounces of brandy, and one of 
cainphire, and Jets them be mixed and diffelved for the (aid 
purpofe : when the whole compound is made up into balls as 
big as eggs, put them into the fieve, and with them a wooden 
ball.; which move up and down about the fieve, fo that it may 
break the balls of powder, and make it pafS through the little 
holes in corns, 

For greater quantities, mills are ufually provided, by means 
of which, more work may be performed in one day, than a 
mancan do in an hundred, See Mrix, 
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Gunpowder may alfo be made of feveral colours, but the black 
is the moft feryiceable, of any. 

To make white powder proceed thus —Take ten pounds of falc- 
petre, one of fulphur, and two ‘of the faw-dult of elder, or 
the like wood, powdered fine; mix them together, and ule 
the former method. Or thus, with ten pounds of nitre, and 
a pound and a half of fulphur dried and finely powdered, mix 
two pounds of faw-duft, &c. or, inftead of that, rotten wood 
dried and powdered, wich two pounds and three ounces of fale 
of tartar ; whereof make powder to be kept clofe from the air. 
Ic is alfo to. be noved, that in making of piftol powder, if you 
would have. it ftronger, it fhould be ftirred up feveral times 
while in the mortar, and moiftened with water diftilled trom 
orange or lemon peels, or fome other oily vegetable fubftance 
in an alembic, and then beaten for twenty hours, as aforelaid. 
Corn powder is of fo much greater force than when in duft or 
meal, thar it is generally concluded, the larger grains are ftrong- 
er than the {maller: for which reafon, cannon powder is granu- 
lated larger than other powders; and therefore powder in load- 
ing fhould not be beat home into the piece, fo as to bruife the 
grains, There are three ways to prove the goodnels of gun- 
powder. 1. By fight; for if it be too black, iv is too moitt, 
or has too much charcoal in ic; fo alfo. if rubbed upon white 
paper, it blackens ic more than good powder does: but if it be 
ofa kind of azure colour, fomewhart inclining to red, it isa fign 
of good powder. 2. By touching: for if in crufhing it with 
your fingers ends, the grains break eafily and turn into duft, 
without feeling hard, ic has too much coal in it; or if, in 
preffing under your fingers upon a fmooth hard board, fome 
grains feel barder than the reit, or, as it were, dent your 
fingers ends, the fulphur is not well mixed with the nitre, anc 
the powder is naught. 3. By burning, wherein little heaps of 
powder are laid upon white paper three inches or more afun- 
der, and one of them fired; which, if it only fires all away, 
and that fuddenly, and almoft imperceptibly, without firing 
the reft, and make a {mall thundering noife, and a white {moke 
rifes in the air almoft like a circle, the powder is good 5 if it 
leaves black marks, it has too much coal, or is not well burn: 
if it leaves a greafinefS, the fulphur or nitre are not well cleanfed 
or ordered. Again, if two or three corns be laid on paper an 
inch diftant, and fire be put to one of them, and they. all fire 
at once, leaving no fign behind, but a white {moaky colour 
in the place, and the paper not touched, the powder is good. 
So alfo if fired in a man’s hand, and it burns noc: but if black 
knots appear, which burn downwards in the place where proof 
was made, after firing, it is not ftrong enough, but wants nicre. 
To recover damaged powder, the method of the powder mer- 
chants is this; they put part of the powder on a failcloth, to 
which they add an equal weight of what is really good; and 
with a fhovel mingle ir well together, dry it in the fun, and 
barrel it up, keeping it in adry and proper place, 

Others again, if ic be very bad, reftore it by moiftening it with 
vinegar, water, urine, or brandy; then they beat it fine, fearce 
ir, and to every pound of powder, add an ounce, an ounce and 
half, or two ounces (according as it is decayed) of melted falc- 
petre; afterwards thefe ingredients are to be moiftened and 
mixed well, fo that nothing can be difcerned in the compofi- 
tion ; which may be known by cutting the mafs, and then they. 
granulate it as aforefaid. 

In cafe the powder be in a manner quite fpoiled, the only way 
is to extract the falt-petre with water, according to. the ufual 
manner, by boiling, filtrating, evaporating, and cryftallizing ; 
and then with frefh fulphur and charcoal, to make it up anew 
again. 

GUN-SHOT wounds ; fee the article Wounp, 

GUNTER’s-LINE, called alfo dine of lines, and line of num- 
bers, is a graduated line ufually placed on feales, rules, fec- 
tors, Se, 

This line is only the logarithms transferred upon a ruler, from 
the tables, fo as to anfwer much thé fame purpofes, inftru- 
mentally, as the logarithms them(elves do arithmetically, What 
the logarithms do by addition and fubrraétion, is done in, this 
line by turning a pair of compaffes this way and that. 
This line has been contrived various ways, for the advantage 
of having it as long as poffible. As, firft, on the two-foor 
ruler, contrived by Edmund Gunter, and called Gunter’s feale ; 
whence allo the line itfelf took its popular denomination Gun- 
ter’s line. 
Afier this, Wingate doubled the line, or laid it together, fo 
as one might either work right on, or a-crofs. Then ic was 
projected in a circle, by Oughtred, and made to flide by the 
fame author: and laftly, it was projected in a kind of fpiral, by 
Brown. 
The method of ufing or applying it, is much the fame in all ; 
except that in Gunter’s and Wingate’s way, common com- 
pafles are uled; in Oughtred’s and Brown’s, flat compailes, 
or an opening index 5 and in the fliding rules, no compailes at 
all, ‘ 

Defeription of Gunrer’s line, The line is ufually divided into 
an hundred parts, whereof every tenth is numbered, begin- 
ning with 1 and ending with 10: fo that if the firft great 
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divifiom 1; fignify-one tenth of any whole number or integer, 
the next,» 2, will fignify two tenths; 3 three tenths, S'c, and 
the intermediate *divifions fo many 100%" parts of the fame 
integer, or tenths of one of the: former tenths. For numbers 
greater than’ 10, the fub-divifions muft fignily integers, and 
the greater divifions: 10 integers, fo. that the whele line will 
exprefs 100 integers; and if you would have it ftill more, then 
the fub-divifions to be each 10 integers, and each great divi- 
fions 100, fo that the whole be 10003 and after the fame 
manner, may’ it be extended to 10000, by making each {, 
divifion 100, 

A whole numbers, under four figures, being given, to find the point 
on the line of numbers that reprefents the fame. Look for the 
firft figure of the number among, the large figured divilions ; 
this leads you to the firft figure of your number. For the fe- 
cond, count {o many tenths from that divifion forwards, as 
that fecond figure amounts to. For the third figure, counc 
from the laft tenth fo. many centefms as the third figure con~ 
tains : and fo for the fourth figure, count from the Jaft cen- 
tefm fo many thoufands as the fourth figure has units, or is in 
value 5 that will be the point where the number propounded 
is, on the line of numbers. 

For an example. To find the point reprefenting the number 
1728, for 1000 take the firft grand divifion marked 1 on the 
line ; then for 7 reckon {even tenths forwards, this is 700 ; 
for 2, reckon two centefms from the feventh tenth, 20; and 
for 8, eftimate the following centefm to be divided into 10 
parts, if it be not expreffed, which in lines of ordinary length 
cannot be done ; and 8 of that fuppoted 10 parts, is the Precife 
point for 1728, the number propofed to be found; and the 
like of any other number, 

To find a fraction, confider that the line properly only. ex- 
preffes decimal frations, as thus, 74, or sts, or 42, and 
nearer the rule cannot well come than as one inch: on€ tenth 
one hundred, or one thoufand part of an inch: fo thar for 
other fractions, as quarters, shalf quarters, &c. you mutt either 
eftimate them as near as you can reafonably, or el{e reduce 
them into decimals. 

UfeofG UNTER’S-LINE. 1° Two numbers being given, to find a 
third geometrically proportional to them; and to three a fourth 
number, to four a fifth, &c. Extend the compaflés on the line 
from one number to another ; then that extent applied upwards 
or downwards, as you would either increafe, or diminifh the 
number from either of the numbers, the moveable point will 
fall on the third proportional number required. Again, the 
fame extent applied the fame way from the third, will give a 
fourth; and from the fourth a fitth, &c, 

For example: let the two numbers 2 and 4 be propofed to 
find a third proportional, &c, to them; extend the compafles 
on the firft part of the line of numbers, from 2 to 43 which 
done, and the fame extenr being applied upwards from 4, the 
moveable point will fall on 8, the third proportional required ; 
and from 8 it will reach to 16, the fourth proportional ; and 
from 16 to 32, the fifth, Sc, Contrariwife, if you would di- 
minifh, as from 4. to 2, the moveable poine will fall'on r, and 
from 1 to +3, or *§3 and from .5 to .25, &e, 
Bur, generally, in this, and in moft other works, make ule of 
the {mall divifions in the middle of the line ; that you'may the 
better eftimate the fractions of the numbers you make ule of - 
for how much you mifs in fetting the compafies to the firlt and 
fecond term, fo much the more you will err in the fourth 5 
therefore the middle part will be moft ufeful. For example ; 
as 8 to TI, fo is 12 (0 16, .50, if you imagine one integer to 
be divided but into 10 parts, as they are on the line on a two 
foot rule. 
2° One number being given to be multiplied by another, to 
the product, Extend the compafies from 1 to the multipl 
cator; and the fame extent applied the fame way from the 
nultiplicand, will make the moveable point fall on the pro- 
duct: thus, if 6 be given to be multiplied by 5; exe ing 
the compaiies from 1 to 5, the fame extent will reach from & 
to 30, the product fought. 

BY, One number being given to be divided by another, to find the quo- 
went. Extend the compafles from the divifor, 2. gr. 25, to 
1, and the fame extent will reach from the dividend, 87. 7505 
to the quotient 305 or exiend the compaffes from the divifor 
to the dividend, the fame extent will reach the fame way from 
Z to the quotient. 

\4° Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in dircét proportion. 
Extend the compafits from the firit number, fuppole 7, to 
the fecond, v. g, 14: that done, the fame extent applied ch 
fame way from the third 
portional fought, viz. 44. 

o Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in inv 2 proportion, 
Extend the compaties trom the firft of the fiven numbers, 
{uppole 60, to the fecond of the faine denomination, viz 305 
if that diftance be applied from the third number backwards, 5 
it will reach to the tourth number fought, 2.5. a” 

6° Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in duplicate pro- 
portion, If the denominations of the firlt and iecond terms be 
lines, extend the compaiiés trom the firft term to the fecond, 


1c 
will reach to the. fourth pro- 
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of the fame denomination: this done, that extent being applied 
twice the fame way from. the third term, the moveable point 
will fall on the fourth term required. #. gr. the area of a circle, 
whofe diameter is 145 being 154, what will the content of a 
circle be, whofe diameter is 28; applying that extent the pny 


| 


way from, 154 twice, the moveable point will fallon 616, the 
fourth proportional or area fought. 

7°, La find a mean proportional between two given numbers, — Bif- 
fect the diftance between the given numbers, the point. of bif- 
fe&tion will fall on the mean proportional fought. Thus the quo- 
tient of the two extremes divided by one another, extremes be- 
ing 8 and 32, the middle point between them will be found 16. 

8°, Lo find two mean proportionals between two given lines. —‘Vrif 
fe& the fpace between the two given extremes; the two points 
of triflection will give the two means required.—Thhus if 8 and 
27 be the two given extremes, the two means will be found 
12 and 18. 

9° To find the fquare root of any number’under 1000000. ~The 
{quare root. of a number is always a mean proportion between 
1, and the number whofe root is required ;, yet with this gene- 
ral caution, that if the figures of the number be even, that is 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, Ge. then you muft look for the unit at the 
beginning of the line, and the number in the fecond part or 
radius, and the root in the firft part; or rather, reckon ro at 
the end to be unity ; and then both root and {quare will fall 
backwards towards the middle in the fecond length or part of 
the line. —If they be odd, the middle x will be moft convenient 
to be counted unity, and both root and {quare will be found 
from thence forwards towards 10.—QOn this principle the {quare 
root of g will be found to be 33 the {quare root of 64, to be 
8, &e. 

10°, Ta find the cube root of any number under 1600000000.— The 
cube root is always the firft of two mean proportionals between 
and the number given, and therefore to be found by triffect- 
ing the fpace between them. Thus the cube root of 1728 will 
be found 12,; the root of 17280, nearly 265 the root of 172800 
almoft 56. 

Though the point on the line reprefenting all the fyuare num- 
bers is in one place, yet by altering the unit, it produces va- 
rious points and numbers for their refpective roots. —The rule 
to find this, is to put dots, or to fuppofe them put over the fir 
figure to the left hand, the fourth figure, the feventh, and the 
tenth : if then the laft dot on the lefehand falls on the laft figure, 
as it does in 1728, the unit muft be placed atx in the middle 
of the line, and the reot, the fquare, and the cube, will all fal 
forwards towards the end of the line. 

Tf it fall on the laft but 1, as in 17280, the unit muft be 
placed at 1 in the beginning of the line, and the cube in the fe- 
cond length; or the unit may be placed at 10 at the end of 
the line ; and then the root, the fquare, and cube, will all fal 
backwards, and be found in the fecond part between the middle 
and the end of the line. ~Thus will the cube root of 8 be foun 
23 that of 27, 35 that of 64, 45 that of 125, 53 that of 
216, 6, &e. 

For the particular ufes of Gunter’s-line in the meafuring of timber, 
gauging of veflels, &c. fee Strprnc-RULE. 

For other ufes in geometry, trigonometry, &e. fee Secror, 
and GUNTER’S-sCALE, 

GuNTER’s-QUADRANT, is a quadrant made of wood, brafs, or 
fome other fubftance ; being a kind of ftereographic projection 
on the plane of the equinoétial, the eye fuppofed in one of the 
poles : fo that the tropic, ecliptic, and horizon, are arches of 
circles, but the hour-circles all curves, drawn by means of fe- 
veral altitudes of the fun, for fome particular latitude every day 
in the year. : 
‘The ufe of this inftrument is to find the hour of: the day, the 
fun’s azimuth, &'c. and other common problems of the globe ; 
as alfo to take the altitude of an objeét in degrees. 

See its defcription and ufe more at large under the article Gun- 
ter’s QUADRANT. 

GUNTER’s-SCALE, alfo called by navigators abfolutely the gunter, 
is a large plane fcale, with divers lines thereon; of great ufe in 
working queftions in navigation, &c. SeeScane, and SaiL- 
ING. 

On one fide the feale, reprefented Tab. Trigonom. fig. 35+ are 
the line of numbers, marked numbers ; the line of artificial fines, 
marked fines 3 the line of artificial tangents, marked tangents ; 
the line of artificial verfed fines, marked V. 8. the artificial 
fines of the rhumbs, marked 8.2, the artificial tangents of the 
thumbs, marked 7. R. the meridian line in mercator’s chart, 
marked .Werid. and equal parts, marked £. P. 

To which, on the fhorter {eales of a foot long, are ufually added 
lines of latitudes, hours, and inclinations of meridians. On the 

e of the fcale are the lines ufually found on a plane {cale. 

e lines of artifi es, tangents, and numbers, are fo fitted 

on this feale, that by means of a pair of compaffes, any pro- 

blem,, whether in right-lined or fpherical trigonometry, may be 
folved very expeditioufly, and with tolerable exa&tnefs ; whence 
the inftrument becomes extremely ufeful in all parts of mathe- 
matics where trigonometry is concerned 5. as navigation, dial-| 
ing, siuonomy... See TRiconomETRY, &c, 


4° The bafe of a right-angled triangle 
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The fame lines are alfo occafionally laid down on rulers to flidé 
by each other ; hence called Piding-gunters 5 {0 2 to be ufed 
without compaffes': but he that underftands how to ufe them 
with, may, by what we have faid of Everard’s and Cogcethall’s 
fliding-rules, ufe thern without. See SLIDING-rule, 

Uje of Gunver’s Seale. 1°, The bafe of a right-Lined right 
angled triangle being given, 30 miles, and the oppefite angle Wereto 
26 degrees; to find the length of the bypothenufe. — The trigo- 
nometrical cahion or proportion is thus. — As the fine of the 
angle, 26 degrees, is to the bafe 30 miles, fo is radius to the 
length of the, hypothenufe. — Set” one foot of the compaffes 
therefore, on the 26% degree of the line of the fines; and ae 
tend the other to 30 on the line of numbers, and the compatfles 


sos a 5 
remaining thus opened, fet one foot on 90 degrees, or the end 
and extend the other on the line of num- 


of the line of fines, 
bers : this will give 68 miles and a half, for the length of the 
hypothenufe fought, 

2°, The bafe of a right-angled ty iangle being 
the perpendicular 15 5 to find the angle oppofi 
ial As the bafe 25 miles is to the perpendicular 15 miles; fo 
is radius to the tangent of the angle fought. —Extend the com- 
pailes, then, on the line of numbers, from 15 the perpendicu- 
ae given, to 25 the bafe given ; and the fame extent will reach 
the contrary way, on the line of tangents, from 45 degrees, 
to 31 degrees, the angle fought. 

3°, The bafe of a right-angled triangle being given, 
and the angle cppafite to the perpendicular 
perpendicular, $ radius is to the tan 
50 degrees, fo is the bafe 
— Extend the 


given, 25 miles, and 
te to the perpendicular. 


‘uppofe 20 miles, 
50 degrees, to find the 
‘ gent of the given angle 
20 miles to the perpendicular fought. 
the compailes then on the line of tangents, from the 
tangent of 45 degrees to the tangent of 50 degrees; and the 
fame extent will reach on the line of numbers the contrary wa 
from the given bafe 20 miles, to the required Herpendivul 
23 = miles, ; 
Note, the extent on the line of numbers is here taken from 
20 to 237 forwards; that the tangent of 50 degrees may be 
as far beyond the tangent of 45 degrees, as its céttiplément for- 
ty degrees wants of forty-five degrees, 


$ being given, Juppofe 

miles, and the perpendicular 48 miles ; id the anebea 3 
the eosditesies % ist oi ae meihe se 
As the bafe 35 ‘miles is to the perpendicular 48 miles, fo is ra- 
dius to the tangent of the angle fought.—Extend the compafles 
from 35 onthe line of numbers, to 48 ; the fame extent will 
reach a hie way on the line of tangents, from the tane 
gent of 45 deg. to the tangent of 36 deg. « min, or eg. 
55 min.— To know which of dist aie the eae ae 
is equal to, confider that the perpendicular of the triangle being 
greater than the bafe, and both the angles oppofite to the per 
pendicular, and the bafe, making go deg. the angle ppofite to 
the perpendicular, will be greater than the angle oppofite to 
the bafe ; and confequently the angle 53 deg. 55 min. will be 
the angle fought. 

2°, The hypothenufe of a right-angled 
Suppose 60 degrees, and one of the fides 20 degrees, to Jind the 
angle oppofite to ‘that fide.—As the fine of the hypothenufe 60 
deg. is to radius, fo is the fine of the given fide 20 deg. to the 
fine of the angle fought.—Extend the compafles on the line of 
fines, from 60 deg. to the radius, or go deg. and the fame ex. 
tent will reach on the line of fines the fame way, from 20 deg. 
the given fide’ to’ 23 deg. 10 min. the quantity of the anole 
fought. e 


6°, The courfe and diffance ofa 


Jpherical triangle being given, 


Sip being given, to find the di = 
rence of latitude and departure. it Suppole a thi P aa he 
latitude of 50 deg, 10 min, north, S. 5. W. 48.5 miles : as 
radius is to the diftance failed 48.5 miles, fo is the fine of the 
courfe, which is two points, or the fecond thumb, from the 
meridian, to the departure.—Extend the compafles from 8 on 
the artificial fine rhumb-line, to 48.5 on the line of numbers ; 
the fame extent will reach the fame way from the fecond thumb. 
on the line of artificial fines of the rhumbs, to the de ature 
wefting 18.6 miles, i 
Again, as radius is to the diftance failed 


8.5 mile: is the 
cofine of the courfe 67 deg. 30 min. anette 


to the difference of Jati- 


tude, — Extend your compaifes from the Tadius, on the line of 
fines, to 48.5 miles on the line of numbers; the fame extent 


will reach the fame way, from 67 deg. 
fines, to 44.8 on the line of numbers ; which converted into 
degrees, by allowing 60 miles to a degree, and fubtracted fr om 
the given north latitude 50 deg. 10 min. leaves the remainder 
49 deg. 25 min. the prefent latitude. 

7, The di erence of latitude and departure from the meridi 
being given ; to find the courfe and diflance.—A fhip from the 
titude ‘59 deg. north, fails north-e: rd till the has altered 
her latitude 1 deg. 10 min. or jon nd is departed from 
the meridian 57.5 miles, to find the courfe and diftance, — As 
the difference of latitude 70 miles is to radius, fo isthe depar- 
ture 57.5 miles to the tangent of the courfe 39 deg. 
or three points and a half from the meridian, — 
compaflés from the fourth thumb, on the] 


: E Ine of art tan- 
gents of the rhumbs, to 70 miles on the line of number: 


30 min. on the line of 


les 


GUT 


the fame extent will reach from 57 -5 on the line of numbers, 
to the third rhumb and a half on the line .of artificial tangents 
of the rhumbs. ae 

Again ; as the fine of the courfe 39 deg. 20 min. is to the 
departure 57. 5 miles, fo is the radius to the diftance go 6 
miles,—Extend the compaffes from the third rhumb and a 
half, on the artificial fines of the rhumbs, to 57 .§ miles on 
the line of numbers ; that extent will reach from the fine of 
the eighth thumb, on the fines of the thumbs, to go .6 miles 
on the line of numbers. { i : 

8° Three fides of an oblique Spherical triangle being given, to find 
the angle oppofite to the greate/?.—Suppofe the fide A B, fig. 36. 
be 40 deg. the fide B C 60 deg. and the fide AC 96 deg. to 
find the angle ABC. Add the three fides together, and 
from half the fum fubtract the greater fide A C, and note 
the remainder: thus, ¢. gr. the fum will be 196 deg. half of| 
which is g8 deg. from which fubtraéting g6 deg. the remainder 
istwo deg. 

Then extend the compafles from the fine of go deg. to that of 
the fide AB 40 deg. and applying this extent to the fine 6f 
the other fide B C 60 deg. you will find it reach to a fourth fine 
34 deg. : 
Again ; from this fourth fine extend the compaffes to the fine 
of half the fum, i. e. the fine of 72 deg. the complement of 
8 deg. to 1805 this fecond extent will reach from the fine 
Of the difference 2 deg. to the fine of 3 deg. 24 min. againft 
which, on the verfed fines, ftands 151 deg. 50 min. the quan- 
tity of the angle fought. 

GUSSET, in heraldry, denotes one of the abatements of ho- 
nour; appropriated to lafcivious, effeminate, or wanton per- 
fons.—It is formed of a line drawn from the dexter, or finifter 
angle of the chief, and defcending diagonally to the chief point ; 
from whence another line falls perpendicularly upon the bafe: 
as reprefented Tab. Herald. fig. 65. 

GUST; fee Taste and Gousr. 

Gust *, is ufed by Braéton and other antient writers, for a 
ftranger, or gueft, who lodges with a perfon the fecond night. 
See UncuTH. 

* Inthe laws of St. Edward, publifhed by Lambard, the word is 
written ge/?. 

GUSTATION; fee the article TasT1nG. 

GUSTO grand ; fee the article Granp. 

GUTTA, a Latin term for what in Englifh we call drop. See 
Drop. 

Gurrx Anglicane, Englifh drops, volatile Englifh drops, or God- 
dard’s drops, a name of a medicinal liquor prepared from divers 
ingredients ; of fovereign efficacy againft coagulations of the 
blood, malignant fevers, and particularly the fmall-pox, obftruc- 
tions, epilepfies, droufy difeafes, vapours, Ge. 

The inventor of thefe celebrated drops was Dr. Goddard, a 
phyfician of London, The fecret of their compofition was 
purchafed by King Charles II, at the price of 5000/. fterl. 
whence they were denominated gutte dnglicane. 
This coftly receipt, we fhall here gratify the reader withal, 
@ meilleur marche: ** Take five pounds of human cranium of 
*¢ a perfon hanged, or dead of fome violent death, two pounds 
“© of dried vipers, two pounds of hart’s-horn, and two of ivory ; 
*¢ mince the whole {mall, put it in two or three retorts, and 
«¢ diftil it in a reverberatory furnace, with the fame precau- 
‘© tions as are ordinarily ufed in diftilling harts-horn and vi- 
“© pers, to extract their volatile falt. When the veffels or re- 
«© ceivers are cold, unlute them, and fhake them well, in or- 
<¢ der to loofen the volatile falt from the fides of the vefiels. Pour 
s¢ the whole into a large glafs cucurbite, and filtrate it through a 
¢ brown paper, in order to feparate the oil, which is here ufelefs : 
“© put the filtrated liquor in a glafs retort, and place it in a fand 
‘¢ heat, and fit another glafs retort thereto, asa recipient : take 
“< care all things be well luted, and make a cohobation of the 
‘© faid matters at three times. But, by the way, add all the 
“< falc before feparated from the receivers; and after the faid 
<¢ three cohobations, unlute the retorts, and pour the whole 
‘¢ into a mat with a long neck, to which fit a fuitable ca- 
‘+ pital, and a receiver; lute all the joinings on each fide with 
s* a wet bladder, and fet the veflel in a fand heat: by this 
«© means, the volatile falt will be fublimed, and ftick to the ca- 
part of the mattrafs, Continue the fire til] 
hath rofe to fufe and diflolve the falt which 

«* arofe firft: then take all the fire out of the furnace, that the 

s¢ diftillation may proceed no further ; which is a circumftance 

*¢ of the laft importance; without which the medicine would 

*¢ be weakened by too much phlegm.” Biet, in AZem. de Trev. 

1713. 

to he dofe of this remedy, they begin with feven or eight 

drops, increafing by degrees, to forty or filty, on prefling occa- 

fions, as in apoplexies, lethargies, weaknefles, &c, 

The real compofition of the gutte, however, is fomewhat con- 

troverted. Dr. Lifter aflures us, that hevhad the fecret commu- 

nicated to him by king Charles IL. and that it is no other than 
the volatile fpirit of raw filk rectified with oil of cinnamon, or 
fome other effential oil, See Sixx. 
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The fame author affures us, he had found by experience that 
the gutte Anglican were not in any refpect preferable to the 
common volatile {pirits of harts-horn and fal ammoniac, except 
that the {mell is more fupportable,—Adem. de ? Acad. des Scien, 
an. 1700: 

Gurr, in archite@ure, are ornaments 
ufed in the plafond of the doric corn’ or on the architrave, 
underneath the triglyphs; reprefenting a fort of drops, or bells; 
they are ufually fix in number. SeeTab. Archit.fig.28 Jit. eandO. 
They are fometimes alfo called lachryme, tears ; and Campane, 
or campanule, bells. Leon Baptifta Alberti calls them nails, 

GurTa-sEREN4&, is a difeafe of the eyes, being an’ entire priva- 
tion of fight, without any apparent fault or diforder of the part, 
excepting that the pupil looks fomewhat larger and blacker ‘than 
before. 

Its caufe is fuppofed to be a compreffion or obftruétion of the 
optic nerves, which prevents the due flux of the animal fpirits 
into the retina. Pitcaira afcribes it to an indifpofition of the re- 
tina, occafioned by the veflels thereof being too much diftended 
with blood, 

The gutta-ferena is one of the moft dangerous and untraétable 
of all the difeafes of the eyes. The cure, according to Pitcairn, 
isto be attempted with mercurials, and fometimes even with 
fali n, and with d as of guaiacum. 

The mufce, yolitantes a pathognomonic fign of a growing 
gutta-ferena, The Greeks call it amaurafis. 

GUTTE ; fee the article Gurry. 

GUTTERS, in building, a ki anals in the roofs of build- 
ings, ferving to drain, receive, and carry off the rain waters. 
See Roor. 

GUTTER wyles 5 fee the article TyiE. 

GUTTURAL betters, are thofe pronounced, or formed, as it 

were, in the throat. 
Dr. Wallis diftinguifhes the vowels in our language, into la- 
bial, palatine, and guttural ; according to the three feveral 
degrees of opening of the mouth to pronounce them, larger, 
middle, and lefs.. On this footing he makes three gulixra 
vowels, and three labial, and as many palatines. 

GUTTUS, a Latin term, ufed among antiquaries, for a fort 
of vafe ufed in the-Roman facrifices, to take the wine and 
fprinkle it, guttatim, drop by drop, upon the vitim. 

Viginere on T. Livy, gives the figure of the guttws, as repre~ 
fented on divers medals and other antient monuments. 

GUT TY, or Gurre, in heraldry, is when a thing is repre- 
fented as charged or fprinkled with drops. 

In blazon, the colour of the drops is to be named: thus, gutty 
of fable, of gules, &e. 

Some authors will have red drops called gutty de fang, or drops 
of blood ; black ones, gutty de poix, of pitch; white, gutty 
d'eau, of water, &c. 

GU Y’s hofpital ; fee the article HosPirat. 

GUZES, in heraldry, roundles of a fanguin, or murry colour. 

GYMNASIARCH*, GymwasrarcHa, in antiquity, the 
matter, or director of a gymnafium. 

* The word is Greek, yoysacrapync, compounded of yuyiceoror, 

and apyn, government. 

The Greeks did not rank the gymnajiarcha among the number 
of magiftrates ; though his office was of great confideration, as 
having the care of all their youth, who were trufted to him to 
be formed to exercifes of the body. 
He had two principal officers under him, who were to aflift 
him in the government of the gymnafium: the firft named «y//- 
arch, and the fecond gymna/la. The former was mafter of 
the athleta, and prefided over the wreftling. See XysTarcH, 
Aruieta, &c. The latter had the direction of all the 
other exercifes ; taking care they were performed in due time 
and manner; that they were not too fevere ; that the youth 
attempted nothing beyond their {trength ; and that nothing were 
done that might be injurious to their health. 
Thefe had feveral fubaltern officers or fervants under them, for 
the fervice and inftruction of the youth committed to them, 

GY MNASIUM*%, a place fitted for performing exercifes 
of the body. 


in form of little cones, 


* The word is Greek, yuye7tov, formed of yoywos, naked ; by 
reafon they antiently put off their clothes, to practife with the 
more freedom. 

Among the antients, gymnafium, was a public edifice deftined 
for exercife, and where people were taught, and regularly dif= 
ciplined therein, under proper matters. 

If we may credit Solon in Lucian’s Anacharfis, and Cicero de 
Orat. lib. 2. the Greeks were the firft who had gymmafia; and 
among the Greeks the Lacedzemonians ; after them the Athe- 
nians ; from whom the Romans borrowed them. 

‘There were three principal gymna/iums at Athens; the acade- 
my, where Plato taught ; the /ycewm, noted for Ariftotle’s lec- 
tures ; and the cyna/arges, allotted for the populace, 

Vitruvius defcribes the ftructure and form of the antient 
gymnafiums, lib. vy. c. 11n—They were called gywmafia, be- 
caufe the champions performed nated; and palefiree, from 
wreflling, which was one of the moft ufual- exercifes there : 
caule 
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the Romans fométimes alfo called them -therme) becaufe the 
baths and bagnie’s made a principal’ part thereof. 

dt appears that they did not perform their exercifes quite naked, 
fo. early as the time of Homer, but always in drawers; which 
they did not lay afide before the thir ty-fecond olympiad. One Or- 
fippus is faid to have been the firt who introduced the’ practice ; 
for having been worfted by means of his drawers undoing, and 
entangling him, he threw them quite afide ; and the reft after- 
wards imitated him, 

The gymnafia Confifted of feveral’ members of apartments. 
Burerte, after. V truvius, recites no lefS than twelve; v, 
‘The exterior portics’s, where the phi 
thematicians, phyficians, and other Virtuofi, read public leCtures, 
and where they alfo difputed, and rehearfed their perfornvances. 
2°, The ephebewm, where the youth affembled very early, to 
learn their exercifes in private, without any {petators. Cerpeh tic 
coryceum, apodyieron, or gymnafferion, akind of wardrobe, where 
they itript, either to bathe, or exercife. 4°, The ekeot) efium, 
ity or unétuarium, 2 ppointed for the unétions which ei- 
ther preceded or followed the ufe of the bath, wreftling, pan- 
cratia, é¥c, 5° The coni/teriam, or conifira, in which they co- 
vered themfelyes with fand, or duit, to dry up the oil, or fweat. 
6°, The pale, led, where they practifed 


M. 
ree 
ofophers, rhetoricians, ma- 


sfira, properly fo ca 
wreltling, the pu slate, pancratia, and divers other exercifes, 
7° The /pheeri/terium, or tennis court; referved for exercifes 
wherein they ufed balls, 8°, Large unpaved alleys, which 
comprehended the {pace between the portico’s and the walls 
Wherewith tbe edifice was furrounded, 9°s. The «y/ti, which 
were portigo’s for the wreftlers in winter or bad weather. 10°, 
Other xy/2?s, or open alleys, alloted for fummer and fine wea. 
ther ; fome of which were quite open, and others planted with 
trees, 11°, The baths, coniifting of feveral different apart- 
ments. See Baru, 12°, The Stadium, a large fpace, of a 
femicircular form, covered with fand, and furrounded with feats 
for the fpetators. See Srapium, 

For the adminiftration of the gymaafia, there were divers offi- 
cers; the principal were, 1°, The gymuafiarcha, who was the 
director and fuper-intendant of the whole. 2°, ‘The xy/tarcha, 
who prefided in the xyftus, or ftadium, 3% Phe bymnafla, or 
mafter of the exercifes, who underftood their different effects, 
and could accommodate them to the different complexions of the 
athlete. 4°, The pedotriba, whofe bufinels was mechanically 
to teach the exercifes, without underftanding their theory or ufe. 
Under thefe four officers were a number of fubulterns, whofe 
names diftinguifhed their different funétions. 

For the kinds of exercifes practifed in the gymnajia, they may 
be reduced to two general claffes, as they depend either on the 
action of the body alone, or as they require external agents, or 
inftruments. The former are chiefly of two kinds ; orcheftice, 
and paleffrice. 


The orcheflice comprehended, 1°, Daneing. 
the art of tumbling. 3°> Spherifi 
the exercifes with pile, or ball 
The paleftri: 


2°, Cubiftice, or 
@, or tennis, including alj 


e comprifed all exercifes under the denomination 
palaftra ; as oiling, boxing, pancratia, hiplomachia, running, 
lea wing the difeus, the exer cife of the javelin, and that 
of the hoop, denominated by the Greeks teéx@, which con- 
fifted in rolling an iron hoop, five or fix foot in diameter, be- 
fet with iron rings, the noife of which apprifing the people to 
give way; ded them alfo an amufement. Both ftrength 
and fkill were requifite in direéting this hoop, which was to 
be driven with an iron rod. 
‘To thefe muft alfo be added the exercif 
dicinal. gymnaftics : as, 19, Walking. 2°, Vociferation, or 
thouting. 3°, Holding one’s breath. 
The bodily exercifes which depend on external agents, may be 
reduced to mounting the horfe, riding ina chaife, litter, or other 
wheeled vehicle ; rocking in beds, or cradles, and fometimes 
ingin lich: may be added, the art of fwimini, Zi 
lefS than fifty-five forts of gymnaftic 


ig, thro 


es belonging to the me- 


1 


fw 


offman ‘enumerates no 
exercifes. 

GYMNASTICKsS, GymnNastice, or the Gymnastic 
art, d es the art of performing exercifes of the body, whe- 
ther for defence, health, or diverfion. 

The g is divided into three fpecies, or branches ; 
military, medicinal, and athletic or [portive. 
al modern writers have treated of this art, as Mercurialis, 


atic 


de arte Gymnajlica; Faber, in Agoniftic. . Joubert, de Gymna- 
Risse Sanit. tuend, Vofiius, de Quatuor Artib 
P ra; Buller, in Medicina Gymnas 
Sticas M. Burette, in feyeral differtations on the antient 
D pherifii 


Athletics, WVirefiling, Pugillate, Difius, 


Oc. 
M Burette: has g 


Ory Of gymnaftics, in the Mempirs 

iptions,— According to him, this 

In reality, we can hardly fuppofe 

nkind to have ever been without fome fort of exercifes of the 

body ; which the defence of their perfohs, the prefervation of 
Vou. 1. 


of the Royal A 


urt is coeval wit! 


| 
| 


G YM 
health, and-even recreation, andemirthy woul 
them to. See Exercrse, 

On the firft eftablifhment. of fociety, men, b 2g apprifed of 
the neceffity of military exercifes, for repelling the infules of their 
neighbours, infticuted games, and propofed) prizes, to-animate 
their youth to combidts of divetskinds. See Ga we. And 2s 
running, leaping, ftrength and dexterity of arm, in throw ng the 
javelin, driving a ball, or tofling a quoit, together with wreftli 
Se, were exercifes fuited to the manner of 
days; fo the youth vied to excel in them, in the prefence of the 
aged, who fat their judges, and difpenfed prizes’ to the cor 
querors = till what'was originally only amufement, became 
length a matter of fuch importance, as to intereft famous cities 
and entire nations in its: practice, 5 

Hence arofé an emulation and eagernefS to excel, in hopesone day 
of being proclaimed and crowned conquerors in the publi 
which was the higheft honour a mortal could ar 
they went fo far 


necefiarily | 


at 


Though it be hard to determine the precife epocha of the eyin- 
naflic art, yet it appears from feveral pafla in Homer} and 
particularly the xxiii book of the Mad, where he deferibes the 
games celebrated at the funeral of Patroclus, that it was not 
unknown at the time of the ‘Trojan war.— From that deferi 
ption, which is the earlieft monument now e; tant of the Gre- 
cian gynmaftics, it appears that they had chariot races; boxing, 
wieltling, foot races, gladiators, throwing the difeus, drawing 
the bow, and hurling the javelin; and it fhould feem fromthe 
particular account Homer gives of thefe éx es, that even-then 
the gymmaftic art wanted little of perfection : fo thac when Galen 
fays, there was no gynnaftic artoin. Homet’s days, and. that it 
begun to appear no-earlier than Plato; he is to be underftood 
of the medicinal Gymnaflics only, © his’ laft, indeed, had its 
rife later; becaufe, while men continued {ober and laborious, 
they had. no. occafion for it, . But when lu ry and idlenefs 
had reduced them to the fad neceflity of applying to phyficians ; 
thefe who had found that nothing, contributed fo much to tthe 
prefervation and re-eftablifhment of health, as exercifes proper- 
tioned to the different complexions, ages, and fexess did not 
fail to remit them to the practice of gymnaflics, 

According to Plato, one Herodicus, prior a little time to. Hip- 
pocrates, was. the firft who introduced this aft inta phyfit 5 
and his fucceflors, convinced by experience of its ufefulnefs,. ap- 
plied themfelves in earneft to improve it. 

Hippocrates, in his book of Regimen, has given inftances of it) 
where he treats of .exercife in general, and of the. particular 
effects of wal king, with regard to health ; alfo of the-different 
forts of races, either.on foot or horfeback, leaping, wreftling, 
the exercife of the fufpended ball, called corycus, chironomy, 
unctions, frictions, rolling in the fand,. &c. 

But as phyficians did not adopt all the exercifes of the gymra/fic 
art into their praétice, it became divided between them and the 
matters of martial and athletic exertifes, who kept fthools, the 
number of which was greatly increafed in Greece. 

At length the Romans alfo caught the fame tafte; and adopt- 
ing the military and athletic exercifes of the Greeks, they im- 
proved and advanced them to the utmoft pitch of magnificence; 
not to fay extravagance. But the declenfion of the empire in- 
yolved the arts in. its ruin 3 and, among others, Gymnaftics and 
medicine; which laft unhappily then relinquifhed the ttle it had 
to the former, and has neglected to refume it ever fince. 

GYMNIC, Gymnicus, fomething belonging to the exercifes 
of the body. 

Gynmic games, ludi gymn 
ercifed 5 fuch are wr ftling, 
lance, quoit-playing, 
Tt was thefe made the chief diverfions of the Olympic, Nemz- 
an, Pythian, and Ifthmian folemnities 5b. called. by the 
Greeks Uevlaaov, and the Latins gui See Ory 
pic, Nemaan; Prrutan, See alfo 
PENTATHLON. 

GYMNOPZDIA *, akind of dance, in ufe among the an- 
tient Lacedemonians ; performed during theit facritices by 
young perfons who danced naked, fir ng at the fame time 
a hymn in honour of Apollo. 

* The word is alfo written Lymnopedice. 
f@, naked, and was, child. 
One Terpander is recorded as the inventot of the G 

Athenzus deferibes it as a Bacchic dance, perform 
{tripped quite naked, with certain interrupted, th 
able motions and geftures of the body the arms 
flourithed and dire&ted after a peculiar manner, repre(enting a 
fort of real wreltling, 

GYMNOSOPHISTS *,-a fet of Indian philofophets, famous 
in antiquity ; fo denominated from thei going barefooted, 

* The word is formed of the Gr 
or philofe 


i, are thofe wherein the body is. ex~ 
running, dancing, the ufe of the 


Se 


AN) 


Tt is compounded of 


pepe Bien 3 ge de x Lophitt; 


a 
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This name’ was given to the Indian philofophers, whom the 
exceffive heat of the country obliged to go naked 3 as that of 
peripateticks was given thofe who philofophifed walking. 
Laertius, Vives, &c. will not have gymuo/ophift to have bech 
the name of any particular feét, but a common name of all the 
philofophers in the Indies; and hence they divide thent into 
Brachmans and Germani, i 
Among the Germani; called alfo by Porphyry, famanai, and 
by Clemens Alexand. fermanz, fome were called hylebii 5 by 
Clemens Alexand, allodii, as inhabiting the woods; which laft 
feem to come neareft to the notion of gymnofophifts. Clemens 
relates, that thefe allobii neither inhabit cities nor towns, are 
cloathed moftly with the leaves of trees, eat acorns and berries, 
and drink water out of their hands, abftaining from marriage 
and procreation. . 
Apuleius, Florid. lib. 1. defcribes the gymnofophifts thus : 
s* They are all devoted to the ftudy of wifdom, both the elder 
mafters, and the younger pupils; and what to me appears 
the moft amiable thing in their charaéter, is, that they have 
an averfion to idlenefs and indolence: accordingly, as foon 
as the table is fpread, before a bit of victuals be brought, 
the youths are all called together from their feveral places 
and offices, and the mafters examine them what good they 
have done fince the fun-rife. Here one relates fomething 
he has difcovered by meditation ; another has learned fome- 
thing by demonftration : and as for thofe who have nothing 
“© to alledge why they fhould dine, they are turned out to work 
“¢ fafting.”” 
The great leader of the gymnofophifis, according to Jerom, 
was one Buddas, called by Clemens, Butta ; who is ranked by 
Suidas among the Brachmans. That laft author makes Buddas 
the preceptor of Manes the Perfian, the founder of the gyzno- 
Sophifis. 

GYNACEUM®, uvaimeov, among the ancients, the apart- 
ment of the women; or a feparate place in the inner part of 
the houfe, where the women kept themfelves retired, employed 
in their fpinning, out of the fight of the men. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek, yum, a woman, and 

oxG, an houfe. 

Under the Roman emperors there was a particular eftablifhment 
of gynecea ; being a kind of manufactories managed chiefly by 
women, for the making of clothes, furniture, &c. for the em- 
peror’s houfhold. Mention is made of thefe gynecea, in the 
Theodofian and Juftinian code, and by divers other authors. 
Jn imitation hereof, divers of the modern manufactories, parti- 
cularly thofe of filk, where a number of women and maids are 
affociated and formed into a body, are called gynacea. 

GYN ACIARIUS, a workman employed in the gynaeceum. 
In the ancient gynacea there were men to weave, and fhape ; 
the reft, as fpinning, &c. being performed by women. 
Criminals were fometimes condemned to ferve in the gynacea, 
much as now in the galleys. Frequently, alfo, this was a kind 
of fervice which princes exaéted of their fubjects, or vaflals, 
both men and women, whom they made to work for them in 
their gynacea. 

GYNHCOCRATUMENT®, an ancient: people of Sar- 
matia’ Europwa, inhabiting the eaftern banks of the river Ta- 
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fais, near its opening into the Palus Mzotis ; thus called, as 


GYR 

authors relate, bécatife they had no women among them: o- 
tather, becaufe under the dominion of women. 

* The word is formed of yum, woman; and xparzyever, van- 
_ quithed ; of xgariw, | overcome; g. d. overcome by women, 
Fa, Hardouin, in his notes on Pliny, fays they were thus called, 
by reafon, after a battle which they loft againft the Amazonson 
the banks of the Thermodoon, they were obliged to have a ve- 
nereal commerce with them, in order to get them children: 
Et quod viétricibus obfequantur ad procurandam eis fobolem. 
Hardouin calls them the hufbands of the Amazons, Amazonum 
connubia. For, as that author obferves, the word unde mut 
be retrenched from Pliny ; having been foifted into the text by 
people who were not mafters of the authors meaning, unde Ama- 
zonum connubia. 
They who take the Amazons for a fabulous people, will con- 
clude the fame of the Gynacocratumenians. See AMAZON. 

GYNACOCRACY*, Gynzcocratia, a petticoat go- 

vernment; or a ftate where women have, or may have, the 
fupreme command. 

* The word is formed of yun, yoasacs, woman, and xparos, au- 

thority, power, government. 
Tn this fenfe, England and Spain are gynecocracies : the French 
value themfelyes, and think they are greatly happy that their 
monarchy is not gynecocratic. 
GYNZCONOMUS%, the name of a magiftrate of Athens, 

who had the cenfure, and infpection of the women. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek yun, yuvasxes, Womans 

and yoo, law. 

There were ten gyneconomi : their bufinefs was to inform them- 
felves of the lives and manners of the ladies of that city, and 
to punifh fuch as mifbehaved themfelves, or tranfgreffed the 
common bounds of modefty and decency. 
They had a lift hanging out, of the names of all thofe whom 


they had cenfured; or condemned to any mul, forfeiture, pe- 
nance, or other penalty. 

GYNGLIMUS;, in anatomy, &c. See Ginctymus. 

GYPSUM, Tudor, in natural hiftory, a talky fort of ftone, 
found in quarries ; which being burnt, and diluted, or wrought 
up — water, ferves to make what we call parget, or plai/ter 
of Parts. 

Gypsum, or Gypse, is alfo ufed for a coarfe fort of talk; or 
a fhining tranfparent ftone chiefly found in the quarries of 
Montmartre, near Paris, among the plaifter ftones. 
The generality confound this with the former, on account of 
the conformity of its name with the Latin gypfum ; but un- 
happily enough ; as the French gyp, or gyp/é, is not fit for the 
making of the common plaifter. 
This ftone being calcined in a kiln, beaten in a mortar, and 
fifted, and mixed up with gum, or fize water and colours, 
ferves to counterfeit marble, which it does to that perfection, 
that both the eye and touch may be deceived. 
‘The method of preparing it, will be fhewn under the article 
Mosaic. 

GYROMANCY*, Gyromanria, a kind of divination, 


performed by walking round, or in a circle. See Divina rion. 


* The word is compounded of the Greck yugor, circle; and 
pera, divination, 


H. 


Is the eighth letter of the alphabet, and the fixth con- 
fonant. 
Varro, De re ruftica, Lib. III. cap. 1. calls the 4, 
b ) affiatus; and Martianus Capella fays it is pronoun- 
ced by only a gentle contraction of the trachea. — Hence it 
has been difputed, whether or no the h bea real letter. 

- Some will only have it an afpiration, or fpirit, in regard its 
found is fo weak. And accordingly the Greeks, of later ages 
at leaft, do not place it in the line with the other letters, but put 
it over the head of the letter which follows it: though it fhould 
feem they antiently wrote it inthe fame line with the reft. 

The Latin grammarians, as they were religious imitators of 
the Greeks, have on their authority generally difallowed the 4 
as a letter; and the moderns have herein followed-the Latins, 
But the 4, like all the other afpirates, from the time 
it is afpirated, and for this very reafon that it is afpi- 
rated, is not only a letter, but a real confonant; it 
being a motion, or effort of the larynx, to modify the 
found of the vowel that follows; as is evident in the words 


heaven, health, hero, €'c, where the vowel ¢is differently mo- | H, among the antients, y 


dified from what itis in the words endive, eating, elect, &¢, 
and fuch modification is all that is eflential to a confonant,” 

Upon the whole, the / is either aletter, or fand z are none; 
thofe being no more than hiffing afpirations: and they who 
exclude the 4 from among the letters, as conceiving it only 
a mark of afpiration, might as well exclude the labial confo- 


nants band p, and fay they are only marks of certain motions ] HABAK KUK*, or Huanar 


of the lips, &e. 

The / then is a letter, and a confonant of the guttural kind, 
i.e. a confonant, to the Pronunciation whereof, the throat 
concurs in a particular manner, more than any other of the 
organs of voice. * 

It is true, in many words beginning with 4, the afpiration is 
very weak, and almoft infenfible; the 4 in thofe cafes not 
doing its office: but it does not ceafe to bea confonant on that 
{Core, more than various other confonants, which we write, 
but do not pronounce; as the # in quick, €&c. and feveral 
other letters, Particularly in the Hebrew, French, &c. 


Nor does it ceafe to be a confonant, becaufe it does not hinder HABDALA*, or Habupar AH, a Jewi 


the elifion of the foregoing vowel, when another vowel fol- 
Jows in the fubfequent word ; for then m would undergo the 
fame difqualification. 

M. Menage diftinguithes two kinds of A; the one an afpirate, 
which he allows a confonant, the other a mute, which he 
confiders as a vowel. — Now, it is Certain, the afpirated b is a 
confonant; but the mute 4 is no vowel, as having no pecu- 
liar or proper found diftin@ from that of the vowel, or diph- 
thong immediately following it. 

When the 4 is preceded by ac, the two letters together 
have frequently the found of the Hebrew wi, with a point over 
the right horn as in charity, &. 

In moft words derived from the Greek, and beginning in that 
language with the letter x the ch which begins them in Eng- 
lith, has generally the found of a #, as in echo, chorus, &e. 
though it is fometimes foftened a little, as in Cherfonefus, &c. 


After a p, the h is always Pronounced together with the p, | HABEAS Corpus, in law, 


like anf; as in phrafes, Philiftines, phlegm, phlebotomy, phi- 
lofophy, Phoceans, &'c.— Moft words of this clafs are either 
proper names, or terms of art, borrowed from the Greek, or 
the Oriental languages; and wrote in Greek with a, and 
with a. in the others. 

Th antient authors, we frequently meet with 5 put inftead of 
F3 2 haba for faba; but this is principally obferyable in the 
Spanifh tongue, where moft of the words borrowed from 
the Latin beginning with an f; take the 4 in lieu of it: as 
hablar, for fabulari; habo, for Sfabus ; hado, for Satum. — For 


the intercourfe which d has with the olick digamma, fee the | HaBras Corpora, is alfo a writ, ¢ 


letter F. 
The afpirate or tharp accent of the G 


s, which is the fame 


with our 4, is alfo frequently changed in the Latin for an $5 HABENDUM, 


as arc, fal; tera, feptem ; 8, fex; temw, ferpo; iyicr, femis; ts, 
fus, &c.—The is alfo ufed for fome other letters, enumerated 
at large by Paflerat, De Iiterarum inter ‘Je cognatione & permuta- |» 
tone. 

Antiently, the 5 was put for ch; thus of Chlodoveus was 
formed Hludovicus, as it is read on all the coins of the ninth 
and tenth centuries; and it was on this account, that they 
wrote Hludovicus with an h. —In courfe of time, the found 
of the 4 being much weakned, or entirely fupprefled, the 5 
was dropt, and the word was wrote Ludovicus. In like man- 


ner weread Hstaire, Hovis, &c. | HABERE Sacias feifinam, a judici 


F. Lobineau, will have this difference to have arofe from the 


differences in the Pronunciation.—Such, fays he, as could not 
Vou, I 


( 


HA B. 


pronounce the guttural, wherewith thof two words begin; 
fubitituted a ¢ for it; and they who pronounced it fo, wrote 
it after the fame manner: but fuch as were accuftomed to 
pronounce the guttural, wrote it likewife.He might have 
added, that fuch as could not pronounce it, at length abfo- 
lutely rejected it, and both wrote and fpoke Louis, Lotaire, 8c. 
—Some learned men have conjectured that the 4 fhould have 
been detached from the name; and that it fignified lord, from 
the Latin herus, or the German herr. Muchas the D, which 
the Spaniards prefix to their proper names, as D. Phelipe, for 
Don Philip.—But as it is likewife found before the names of 
feveral cities, it is more probable the letter was there ufed to 
denote the rough harfh pror ation of the antient Franks. 
Th reality, the moft antient way of writing the names of thefé 
French kings, was not by 4, but by ch; where the c feems 
to have ftood for honing, king, and the } was inferted to give 
the ca guttural found. 

The A is fometimes alfo found prefixed to the c; as Flcarolus, 
healenda, 8c. for Carolus, calenda, &c. 

was alfo a numeral letter fignifying 100, 


according to the verfe : 


Hi quoque ducentos per fe defignat habendos. 


When a dafh was drawn at the top of the 77, it figiified two 
hundred thoufand.—See what has been obferved on this fubjeét, 
under the letter A. 

KUK, one of the twelve lefler 
prophets, whofe prophecies are taken into the canon of the 


Old Teftament. 


* The name is wrote in the Hebrew with ty bheth ; 
a wreftler, or grappler. The Greek tranilators cali him ~ 
houm, 


The precife time is not known when Habakkuk prophefied ; 
but from his predicting the ruin of the Jews by the Chalde- 
ans, it may be concluded he prophefied before Zedekiah, or 
about the time of Manafles.—His prophecy only confifts of 
three chapters. . 

ifh ceremony; prac 
tifed among that people every fabbath-day evening. 

* The word is Hebrew, and literally 
formed oi 972 hadel, to feparate, divid 
looked upon,.as the divifion or parting of the = 
reft of the week, It was eftablithed to prevent their being too 
hafty in ending the fabbath, 


"Towards the clofe of the fabbath, when the ftars begin to ap- 
Pear, every matter ofa family lights a torch, or fambeau, or 
at leaft a lamp with two wicks,—A little box of {pices is then 
prepared, and a olafs of wine taken ; thenfinging, or rehearfing 
a prayer, and bleffing the wine and the fpices, they all fmell 
at them; and after a few ceremonies performed about the 
torch, or lamp, they caft a little of the confecrated wine into 
the flame ; every body taftes ; and thus they break up, withing 
each other, nota good night, but a good week, 
a writ, which a man indi@ed and 
imprifoned for any crime, or trefpafs, before the juttices of 
peace, or in a court of franchife ; having offered fufficient 
bail, which is refufed, though the cafe be bailable; may have 
out of the King’s Bench, thereby to remove himfelf thither, 
at his own cofts, to anfwer the caufe at the bar thereof, 

The order in this cafe, is firft to Procure a certiorari out of 
the Chancery, direéted to the faid juitices, for removing the 
indi&tment into the King’s Bench; and upon that to procure 
this writ to the theriff, for caufing his body to be brought at 
a certain day. 

hat lays for bringing in a 
jury, or fo many of them as refule to come upon the venire 
facias, for the trial of a caufe brought to iffue. See Jury. 

a word of courfe in a conveyance. — In 
overy conveyance are two principal parts, the premiffes, and the 
habendum : the office of the firft is to exprefs the name of the 
grantor, the grantee, and the thing granted. 

The habendum is to limit the eftate, fo that the general impli- 
cation, which, by conftruétion of la > padieth in the pre- 
mifles, is by the habendum controlled and qualified. 

Thus, in a leafe to two perfons; the habendum to one for 
life, alters the general implication of the jointenancy in free- 
hold, which fhould pafs by the premiffes, if the Aabendum 
were not. 


al writ, which lies where a 
man has recovered lands in the king’s court; direéted to the 
theriff, commanding him to give him the f n thereof. 


5A This 
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: 
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This writ fometimes alfo iffues out of the records of a fine, 
direéted to the fheriff of the county, where the Jands lie 5 
commanding him to give to the cognizee, or to his heirs, feifin 
of the land, whereof the fine is levied. e 
The writ lies within the year after the fine, or judgment, 
upon the /é faciass and may be made in divers forms. ; 
There is alfo a writ called HABERE factas cifinam, Ubi rex 
habuit annum, diem &F vaftum ; which lies for the delivery of 
lands to the lord of the fee, after the king had taken his due 
ofa perfon’s lands, who was convict of felony. 


ABERE facias vifum, is a writ that in divers cafes, as in 


dower, formedon, &c. where a view Is to be taken of the 
Jand, or tenements in queftion. 


HABERGION*, or HAUBERGEON, HABERGETUM, a 


coat of mail; an antient piece of detenfive armour, in form of a 
coat, defcending from the neck to the middle; and formed of 
little iron rings, or mafhes, linked into each other. 

* The word is alfo written Laberge, hauberge, haubere, haubert, 
hauther, bauthert, and bork. Spelman takes it to have 
been formed from the antient French Aault, high, and berg, 
armour, covering; as ferving to defend the upper part of the 
body. Du Cange and S| + choofe to derive it from the 
Belgic hals, or Teutonic » neck, and é ; 
‘As if it were a peculiar defence for the ne Others will 
have it formed of a/, ella, q. 4. all, and bergen, to cover; as 
importing ita cover for the whole body. 


HABILIMENTS of war, in our antient ftatutes, fignify 


armour, harnefs, utenfils, or other provifions for war; with- 
out which there is fuppofed no ability to maintain war. 


HABIT, in philofophy, an aptitude, or difpofition, either of 


mind or body, acquired by a frequent repetition of the fame 
act. a . 
Some of the Schoolmen call this a qualitative habit, habitus 
qualitativus 5 and define it a quality adventitious to a thing, 
fitting and difpofing it either to act or fuffer. 
Others define habit an affeStion of mind or body, perfifting 
by long ufe and continuance.—In which Senfe #4, a conftant 
habit, is diftinguifhed from defecss, a prefent difpofition, 
liable foon to alter. 
Habits may be diftinguifhed into thofe of the mind, and of the 
body.—Thus virtue is called an habit of the mind ; ftrength, 
an habit of the body. 
All natural Aabits, whether of body or mind, are no other 
than the body and mind themfelves, confidered as either aéting 
or fuffering; or they are modes of the body or mind, wherein 
either perfeveres, till effaced by fome contrary mode. 
Ariftotle enumerates five habits of the mind, viz. underftand- 
ing, knowledge, wifdom, prudence, and art: which divifion 
the later writers fet afide, and only admit of three intellectual 
habits, viz. {cience, prudence, and art : agreeable to the three 
kinds of objeéts, about which the mind h: oceafion to be fa- 
cilitated; which are cither theoretical, practical, or effective. 
Virtues and vices are confidered by philofophers under the no- 
tion of good and bad habits. 
‘The archbifhop of Cambray defines adits, in the general, to 
be certain impreffions left in the mind; by means whereof, 
we find a greater cafe, readinefs, and inclination to do any 
thing formerly done, by having the idea ready at hand to direct 
us how it was done before—Thus, e. g. we form a habit 
of fobriety, by haying always before us the inconveniencies of 
the ref ns whereof, being often repeated, render 
srcife of that virtue continually more and more eafy. 
alebranche gives a more mechanical theory of the hadits. 
—His principle is, that they confift in a facility which the 
fpirits have acquired, of pafling eafily from one part of the 
body to another. He argues thus: If the mind act on, and 
move the body, it is, i all probability, by means of a ftock 
of animal fpirits lodged in the brain, ready to be fent at the 
motion of the will, by means of the nerves which open or 
terminate in the brain, into the mufcles of the body. 
Now, an influx of fpirits into a mufcle, occafions a fwelling, 
and, of confequence a fhortning of the mufcle; and confe- 
quently a motion of the part that mufcle is faftned to. 
Farther, the fpirits do not always find all the roads open and 
free, which they are to pafs through ; whence that difficulty 
we perceive of moving the fingers with that quicknefs nece/- 
fary to play on a mufical inftrument ; or of moving the muf- 
cles neceflary to pronounce the words of a fore language. 
But, by degrees, the fpirits, by their continual flux, {moothen 
the ways; fo that at length they meet with no refiftance at 
all. Now it is in this f. 
directed into t 


that’ incredible quicknefs in th 
without thinking of them, 

thofe longaccuftomed to formula’s, 
On this the faculty of men 
much the eof a habit; infomuc 
may pafS for a he 
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Hastt, in medicine, is what we otherwife call the tempera- 
ment, or conftitution of the body; whether obtained by birth, 
or occafioned by the manner of living. 

An ill, diftempered hadit, without any particular apparent 
difeafe, the phyficians ufually call a cachexia, or cacochymia. 

A thing is faid to enter the habit, when it becomes intimately 
diffufed throughout the body, and is conveyed to the remot- 
eft ftages of circulation. 

Hast is alfo ufed for a drefs, or garb; or the compofition of 
garments wherewith a perfon is covered. 

In this fenfe we fay, the habit of an ecclefiaftic ; of a religi- 
ous, &c. the military habit, &c. 

The ecclefiaftical habit only commenced about the time of 
Gregory the great, i. e. it only began at that time to be dif 
tinguifhed from the lay habit, viz. in the fixth century. 
The eftablifhment of the barbarous nations was the occafion 
thereof: for the laymen took the habit of the nations they 
had fubmitted to, but the priefts kept to the Roman drefs. 
The abbot Boileau has an exprefs treatife On the ecclefiaftical 
habit ; wherein he maintains, contrary to the common opinion 
and cuftom, that the ecclefiaftic habit fhould be a fhort one, 
and that a fhort Aabit is more decent than a long one. 

Hastr is particularly ufed for the uniform garments of the 
religious, conformable to the rule and order whereof they 
make profeffion. 

The habit of S. Benedi&, of 8. Auguftine, &e. 

In this fenfe, we fay abfolutely, fuch a perfon has taken the 
habit ; meaning, he has entered upon a noviciate in a certain 
order.—So, he is faid to quit the abit, when he renounces 
the order. See NoviciaTE, Vows, Se. 

The habits of the feveral religious, are not fuppofed to have 
been calculated for fingularity or novelty : the founders of the 
orders, who were at firft chiefly inhabitants of deferts and fo- 
litudes, gave their monks the habit ufual among the country 
people. Accordingly, the primitive habits of S. Anthony, 
S. Hilarion, S. Benedi&, &c. are defcribed by the antient 
writers, as confifting chiefly of fheep-fkins, the common drefs 
of the peafants, fhepherds, and mountaineers of that time: 
and the fame they gave their difciples. 

The orders eftablifhed in and about cities, and inhabited pla- 
ces, took the habit wore by the other ecclefiaftics at the time 
of their inftitution—Thus, $. Dominic gave his difciples the 
habit of regular canons, which he himfelf had always wore 
to that time.. And the like may be faid of the Jefuits, Bar- 
nabites, Theatins, Oratorians, &c. who took the common 
habit of the ecclefiaftics at the time of their foundation. And 
what makes them differ fo much from each other, as well 
as from the ecclefiaftical abit of the prefent times, is, that 
they have always kept invariably to the fame form ; where- 
as the ecclefiaftics have been changing their mode on every 
occafion. 

HABITATION, a dwelling-place, or houfe. See House. 

HapiTaTIon, is fometimes alfo ufed for cohabitation. See 
CoHABITATION. 

HABITUAL, fomething that is become, or turned into an 
habit, or habitude. 

Thus we fay, an habitual or inveterate difeafe; habitual 
fin, &'c. An habitual difpofition is the fame thing with an ha- 
bitude itfelf. 

Haziruat Grace, is conveyed to us by baptifm, and after- 
wards augmented and improved by the eucharift, and other 
appointed means. 

The Romith divines hold habitual grace only neceffary in or- 
der to be faved ; and actual grace to the doing any thing me- 
ritorious. 

HABITUDE, Hasirupo, in the fchools, fignifies the re- 
fpect or relation which one thing bears to another. See Re- 
LATION. 

In this fenfe, habitude is one of Ariftotle’s categories. 

Some of the more precife and accurate fchoolmen, confider 
habitude as a genus; and fubdivide it into two fpecies. Where 
it is confidered as quiefcent, they call it refpec?; where as 
moved, relation: To which fome add a third fpecies, confi- 
dered in refpeé of figure, which they call mode. 

Hasitupe is alfo ufed in philofophy, for what we popularly 
call habit, viz. a certain difpofition or aptitude, for the per- 
forming, or fuffering of certain things; contracted by reite- 
rated aéts of the fame kind. 

HACHES, and Hacuinc. See Harcuine. 

HACKNEY. See the article HaquENY. 

Hackney Coach. See the article Hackney Coacu. 

HADRIANEA, or Hapriana.tA, in antiquity, games in- 
ftituted in honour of the emperor Hadrian, or Adrian. 

There were two forts of Hadrianalia, the one-held every 
year, and the other every five years. 

HAMATITES*, ‘aiMaTiTHe, in natural hiftory, the blood- 
Stone; a kind of ruddy mineral Subftance; thus called, either 
on account of its refembling dry, curdled blood, or of the 
faculty it has of ftanching blood. 


* The word is formed from the Greek aia, /anguis, blood. 


Pliny 


H = M 


Pliny reckons five kinds of blood-ftone; viz. the Ethiopic, the 
androdamas, the Arabic, the elatites, or miltites, and the /chiftas ; 
befides that commonly called in his time the magnes hematites, 
from the property it had of attracting iron. 

The five forts differ chiefly in point of hardnefs: the beft; ac- 
cording to Diofcorides, is that which is friable, hard, black, 
and {mooth, without either gritty parts, or veins. 

That commonly ufed by the painters is factitious ; being made 
of Armenian bole, and other drugs: 

‘The common native, or foffil kind, comes from Egypt, Bohe- 
mia, Gc. It has divers ufes in medicine; being held cooling 
and aftringent, and in that quality prefcribed in hemorrhages.— 
Tt is given in fubftance, in form of a fine powder. 

The gilders wfe it for burnifhers, to polith their gold withal. 
Baufchius has an exprefs treatife on the Lapis hematites. See 
Supplement : article Hamatires. See there alfo LElatites, 
and Androdamas. 

HEMATOSIS *, in medicine, the ation whereby the chyle 
is conyerted into blood ; called alfo fanguification.. See SAN- 
GUIFICATION. 

* The word is formed of the Greek aiwo, /anguis, blood. 


The chief of the vital a@tions, are the chylofis, and hema- 
tofis. 

HEMOPLYSIS *, AIMOMTYEIZ, corruptly alfo called Ha- 
moprosis, and Hamopror, in medicine, a fpitting of 
blood ; occafioned by the rupture or erofion. of fome veffel 
of the lungs; and accompanied, ufually, with a cough, and 
a fenfe of preflure on the breaft. 

* The word comes from aija, blood; and wlvew, to fpit. 


The hbamopty/is differs from a vomiting of blood, in that in 
the hemoptyfis, the blood comes from the lungs, and for 
that reafon is florid and frothy ; whereas in the vomiting of 
blood, it comes from the ftomach, and is blackith. 

The hemoptyfis, is ufually occafion’d by violent fhouts, or 
cries; by ftrains, falls, or vehement coughs; by the fuppreffion 
of fome ordinary evacuation, or by the abundance of fome 
fharp corrofive humor. 

‘The hemopty/is is either accidental or habitual.—The latter is 
afymptom of the phthifis. It is beft cured, according to Mor- 
ton, by the cortex: it is ftopped by aftringents, as Armen. 


HAG 


The hemorrhoids are a painful, periodical tumor, in the 
lower part of the inteftinum rectum ;_ufually appearing exter+ 
nally in the anus.—They may be confidered as a fort of ya- 
ricous tumours in the hemorrhoidal veins ; arifing from the 
too great abundance of morbid blood therein: 

The difeafe is either fimple, as when the veins alorit are tu- 
mified ; or compound, as when the neighbouring parts becorhe 
alfo infected, or an excrefcente arifes therefrom; a8 a ficas, 
crifia Galli, condyloma, or the like. 

Hemorrhoids again are either open, fluéntes; that is, fuch 
as yield blood ; or blind, cece, where the parts are only 
tumid.—In the firft; the veflels of the reGtum are open; in 
the latter, there is fome obftruction which occafions: them to 
fwell; : 

The hemorrhoids fometimes are internal; and caufe great 
pain in going to ftool; efpecially if the faeces be indurated : 
after which they often appear externally, and blood is feen 
upon the excrements. 

Etmuller is careful in diftinguifhing the genuine hzemorrhoid 
dal flux, from a bloody diarrhoea; frequent in fcorbutic cafes. 
—The hemorrhoids are ufually opened by the attrition of 
the excrements in a ftool, fo that the blood flows at the fame 
time with the excrements ;_ but if it Hows promifcuoufly be- 
fore as well as after the excrements, and without pain, it isa 
fcorbutic flux. ; 
Where the flux is exceflive, plebotomy, and cupping are 
goods by way of revulfion ; and internally, aftringents and 
opiates—Upon a fuppreffion of the ufual “Aux, withdut re- 
moving the caufe, the open hemorrhoids degenerate into the 
blind ones: in which cafe they muft be opened again with 
aloetics, &c. Tamarinds are held excellent to aflwage the 
flux: chalybeates trike at the caufe of the evil: ferophularia, 
onion and leek are much commended in it. See Supplement : 
article H@MORRHOIDS. 


HEREDE abduéio, is a wiit which antiently lay for the 


lord, who, having by right the wardfhip of his tenant under 
age; could not come by his body, as being conveyed away by 
another. 


Harepe deliberando alii qui habet cuftodiam terre, a writ di- 


rected to the theriff, willing him to command one that had 
the body of him who was ward to another, to deliver him to 
him whofe ward he was on account of his land. See Warp. 


bol. fang. dracon. lapis hamat. &c. See fupplement: article 
Hamopror. 
HAEMORRHAGE, *, “AIMOPPATIA, in medicine, a flux of 
blood at any part of the body ; arifing either from a rupture of 
the veffels, as when they are too full, or too much prefled ; or 
from an erofion of the fame, as when the blood is too fharp 
and corrofive. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek afya, fanguis, blood ; 

and gnyupas, frango, rumpo, erumpo, I break, burit forth, 


HREDIPETA, in our antient law-books, the next heir. 
See Herr. 
Et nullus heredipeta fuo propinguo vel extranéo periculofa fone 
cuftedia committatur. Leg. Hs 4. cap: 70: 

HAREDITAS. See the article ABEYANCE. 

H ZRESIARCH, Haresiarcna, of the Greek Adeeosceg- 
x%s, an arch heretick. See Heretic. 

HERESIS, Herefy. See the article HEREsy. 

HA RETICO Comburendo, awrit which antiently lay againft 


Se. 


The hemorrhage, properly fpeaking, as underftood by the 
Greeks, was only a flux of blood at the nofe; but the mo- 
derns extend the name to any kind of flux of blood, whe- 
ther by the nofe, mouth, lungs, ftomach, inteftines, funda- 
ment, matrix, or whatever part. 

Hypochondriac, feorbutic, and _cacheéti¢ perfons, are liable to 
various and immoderate hemorrhages—The cure of ha- 
morrhages axifing from a plethora, is by evacuants, and par- 
ticularly phlebotomy, to caufe a revulfion.—That which arifes 
from an increafed velocity of thin acrimonious blood, is to 
be attacked by coolers, and agglutinants. 

The principal fimple remedies in hemorrhages, are album 
grecum, fpirit or oil of vitriol, chalcanthum rubified, colopho- 
ny pulverized, oil of turpentine, decoétion of catechu, and 
cortex peruy. 

A ligature on the limb has frequently a good effect: as have 
alfo the eleé?. Boylean. pulvis Galeni ; elect. ftyptic. tinétur. rofar. 
epithem. de facchar. faturn. &e. 

An hemorrhage at the anus, is more ufually called a dy/entery. 
See DysenrTery. 

HEMORRHOIDAL, an epithet given to the veins and 
arteries of the inteftinum rectum, and the fundament, as being 
the feat of the hemarrhoids, or piles. 

The hamorrhoidal arteries are two; the one internal, the 
other external. 

The internal is a branch of the lower mefenteric, which run- 
ning along the rectum, terminates at the fundament.—The ex- 
ternal fprings from the hypogaftric artery. 

The hemorrhoidal veins are alfo internal and external. 

The internal carries back the blood of the rectum and funda- 
ment, which it embraces regularly ; and is inferted fometimes 
into the fplenic branch of the porta, and fometimes into the 
mefenteric. The external brings back the blood from the 
mufculous parts about the fundament, and terminates in the 
hypogaftric vein. 

HAMORRHOIDS *, in medicine, a difeafe of the funda- 
ment, popularly called the piles. 

* The word is formed of the Greek aiwossor, fanguinis pro- 
Fuvium, flux of blood; which is compounded of aiua, 
blood, and g:w, I flow. 


an heretic, who having once been conviéted of herefy by 
his bifhop, and having abjured it, afterwards falling into it 
again, or into fome other, is thereupon committed to the fe- 
cular power. 

Sir Edward Coke was of opinion, that this writ did not lie 
in his time: but it is now formally taken away by ftatute 


Car. II, 


H/ERETICUS,. Heretic. See the article HERETIC, 
HAGARD®, in falconry, a hawk, or falcon, not taken in 


the neft ; but after fhe had been inured to liberty, and prey- 
ing for herfelf. 


* The word is French, and fignifies ferce; fome derive it from 
the Latin agre/le, wild: others from the German ag, in- 
clofure, fortified place—Whence M. Huet obferves, the 
word Aegard is {ometimes applied to a man who be- 
comes hardy and proud, in confidence of the firength of 
the place he is ins 


Hagard hawks are hard to tame, and bring under difcipline. 
See Hawk, and Fatcon. 


HAGIOGRAPHA *, a name given to part of the books 


of feripture, called by the Jews cetwvim. See Braue. 


* The word is compounded of cyi@, holy ; and yeatu, I 
write—The name is very antient: S. Jerom makes fre- 
quent mention of it,—-before hiri, St. Epiphanius called 
thefe books fimply, Pea@cia. 


The Jews divide the facred writings into three claffes: the 
Law which comprehends the five books of Moles 3 the Pro- 
phets, which they call neviim; andthe cetuvim, Co*IN 
called by the Greeks, &c. Hagiographia ; comprehending 
the book of Pfalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Efdras, Chro« 
nicles, Canticles, Ruth, the Lamentations, Ecdlefiaftes, and 
Efther. 
The Jews fometimes call thefe books the Wr » by 
way of eminence, as being wrote by immediate infpiration 
of the holy Spirit—Tyhus fays Kimchi, in his preface to the 
Pfalms, Maimonides in More Nevoch. and Elias Levita in his 
Thifei, under the word N93. 
They diftinguith the Hagiographers, however, from the Pro- 
phets ; in that the authors of the former did not receive the 
x matters 


H/A'l 


matters contained in them by the way called Prophecy, which 
confifts in dreams, vifions, whifpers, extafies, Ge. but by 
mere infpiration, and direétion of the Spirit. 
HAGIOSIDERON*®*, or Hactostpiron. —The Greeks 
who are under the dominion of the Turks, being prohibited 
the ufe of bells, make ufe of an iron wherewith to call people 
to church, called hagiofideron. 
* The word is Greek, dyiocsngov ; compounded of ay®, 
holy ; and osdnc@, iron. 


Magius gives us the defcription of an agiofideron he had feen. 
It is a plate of iron, about three inches broad, and fixteen 
long, faftned by the middle to a chain, or cord, whereby it 
is-fufpended at the church-door. On this they ftrike with an 
iron hammer, with fome meafure and cadence, fo as to make 
no difagreeable noife. dant 

They alfo carry an hagiofideron, before the prieft in a pro- 
ceffion of the facrament to any fick perfon, beating on it 
from time to time, to advertife the people to adore it; much 
asin the Romifh church they do with a bell. 

HAIL, Grando, in phyfiology, an aqueous concretion, in form 
of white, or pellucid fpherules, defcend ing out of the atmo- 


formed of drops of rain, frozen in 

their paflage through the middle region. 

Others take it for the fragment of a frozen cloud, half melt- 

ed, and thus precipitated, and congealed again. 

Accordingly, the Cartefians define sail to be a cloud, either 

wholly, or in part liquified ; which tending downward by its 

own gravity, is, in its paflage, froze again by the aétion of 
fome very cold wind 5 and thus precipitated, for the moft part 
in round tranfparent glebes.—They add, that if the cloud have 
been totally liquified, the hail/fones are pellucid; otherwife 
they are only partly fo. 

Hail aflumes various figures, according to the degrees of heat 

or cold of the air, which it paffes through in its defcent : 

fometimes it is round, fometimes angular, triangular, pyra- 
midal, &c. fometimes thin and flat, ftar-like, with fix equal 

points, &c. 

Hail is obferved frequently to attend thunder and lightning ; 

the nitre that contributes to the one, having likewife a large 

fhare in the produétion of the other. 

Natural hiftories furnifh us with a great variety of inftances of 

extraordinary fhowers of sail.—In the Philofophical Tranf- 

actions, Dr. Halley, and others relate, that in Chefhire, 

Lancafhire, &c. April 29, 1697. a thick black cloud, com- 

ing from Carnarvonthire, difpofed the vapours to congeal 

in fuch a manner, that for about the breadth of two miles, 
which was the limit of the cloud, in its progrefs for the 
fpace of fixty miles, it did inconceivable damage : not onl 

killing all forts of fowls, and other fmall animals, but fplit- 
ting trees, knocking down horfes and men, and even plough- 
ing up the earth; fo that the hailftones buried themfelves 
under ground, an inch, or an inch and a_ half deep. — 

The /ail/tones, many of which weighed five ounces, and 

fome half a pound, and were five or fix inches about, they 

were of various figures, fome round, others half round ; fome 
fmooth, others emboffed and crenelated: the icy fubftance 

of them was very tranfparent and hard; but there was a 

{nowy kernel in the middle of every one of them. 

In Hertfordfhire, May 4. the fame year, after a fevere ftorm 

of thunder and lightning, a fhower of Aail fucceeded, which 

far exceeded the former: fome perfons were killed by it, 
their bodies beat all black and blue: vaft oaks were fplit, and 
fields of rye cut down as with a feythe. The ftones were 
meafured from ten to thirteen or fourteen inches about. Their 
figures were various, fome oval, others picked, fome flat. 

Philofoph. Tranfaét. N°. 229. 

At Lifle in Flanders, in 1686. there fell hailftones of a very 

large fize; fome of which contained in the middle a dark 

brown matter, which thrown on the fire gave a very great 

report. Philofoph. Tranfac?. N°. 203. 

Mezeray, {peaking of the war of Louis XII. in Italy, in the 

j 1510, relates, that there was for fome time an horrible 

darkn fs, thicker than that of night ; after which the clouds 
broke into thunder and lightning, and there fell a fhower of 
hailftones, or rather (as he calls them) pebble ftones, which 
deftroyed all the fith, birds, and beafts of the country.—It 
was attended with a ftrong fmell of fulphur ; and the ftones 
were of a bluifh colour : fome of them weighing an hundred 
pounds. Hi/t. de France, Tom. I. P- 339: 

HAILE, a fea-term, fignifying either to call to a fhip, to 
know from whence fhe comes, and whither the is bound, or 
elfe to falute her, and with her well. 

HAIR, finall filaments, iffuing out of 
of animals ; and ferving moft of them 

vering. 

In lieu of hair, the nakednefs of fome a: 

feathers, or wool. 

Hair is found on all parts of the human body, except the foles 


of the feet, and the palms of the hands, —But it grows longeft 
f g 


the pores of the fkins 
as a tegument, or co- 


nimals is covered with 


HAT 


eft on the head, chin, breaft, in the armpits, and about the 
privities. , ‘ nine 
Phyficians diftinguifh the Lair into feveral kinds, and give it 
divers denominations ; but this only in Greek and Latin. — 
The hair of the head they call capillus : that of women par- 
ticularly, coma, from xo:w, to drefs ar uit: and that of 
men cafaries, from cedendo, becaufe often cut: that of th 
back of the head, juba, and crines: that hanging behind tl 
ears, cincinni ; q. d. curled and buckl 
The antients held the hair a fort of excrement, fed only with 
excrementitious matters, and no proper part of a living body. 
—They fuppofed it generated of the fuliginous parts of the 
blood, exhaled by the heat of the body to the furface, and 
there condenfed in paffing through the pores.—Their chief 
reafons were, that the air being cut, will i 
pace, even in extreme old age, and when li ; 
that in heétic and confumptive people, where the reft of the 
body is continually emaciating and attenuating, the hair thall 
thrive very well: nay, and that it will grow even on d 
carcafes.—They add, that hair does not feed and grow 
the other parts, by introfufception, 7... by a juice circul 
within it; but like the nails by juxtapofition, each pa 
the root thrufting forward that immediately | 
But the moderns are agreed that every hair ¢ 
truly live, and receive nutriment to fill and di 
other parts: This they argue hence, that the roots do 
turn gray in aged perfons fooner than the extremities, but the 
whole changes colour at once. And the like is obferved in 
boys, &c. which fhews that there is'a dire&t communication ; 
and that all the parts are affected alike-—We are told of in- 
ftances of perfons, who by intenfe grief, or fear, have grown 
gray in a night’s time. ‘ 
It may be obferved, however, that, in propriety, the life and 
growth of hairs is of a different kind from that of the reft 
of the body; and is not immediately derived therefrom, or 
reciprocated therewith.—It is rather of the n: 
tion. They grow as plants do out of the earth; 
plants fhoot from the parts of others ; from which y 
draw their nourifhment, yet each has, as it were, its feveral 
life and a diftinét_oeconomy.—They derive their food from 
fome juices in the body, but not from the nutritious Juices 
of it; whence they may live, though the body be ft: 
The hairs, examined by the microfcope, appear to be fiftu- 
lous bodies like horns. Their tubulous ftruéture is alfo con- 
firmed from the difeafe called plica polonica, wherein the blood 
ouzes out at their extremities. 
Each hair is found to confit of five or fix other lefler ones, 
all wrapped up in one common tegument: they are knotted 
like fome forts of grafs, and fend out branches at the joint 
They have each a round bulbous root, which lies prett 
deep in the fkin, being implanted in the pyramidal papille ; 
and by this they imbibe, or fecrete, their proper food from 
the adjacent humors, Their extremities fplit or divide into 
two or three branches, efpecially when kept dry, and left to 
grow too long; fo that what to the naked eye appears only a 
fingle hair, to the microfcope feems a bruth. 
They turn gray on the fore-part of the head, and particularly 
about the temples, fooner than behind; the back-part afford- 
ing them the proper juice longer than the reft.—For the like 
reafon they alfo fall fooneft from the crown of the head. 
Their fize, or thicknefs, depends on the magnitude of the 
pores they iffue from.—If thofe be {mall, thefe are fine: if the 
pores be ftraight, the hairs are ftraight: if thofe be oblique or 
finuous, the hair is curled. 
They ordinarily appear in general round, or cylindrical ; but 
the microfcope alfo difcovers triangular, and fquare ones ; 
which diverfity of figures arifes from that of the pores; to 
which the hairs always accommodate themfelves. Their length 
depends on the quantity of the proper humor to feed them 5 
and their colour on the quality of that humor: whence at 
different ftages of life the colour ufually differs. 
The hair of a moufe, viewed by Mr. Derham with a micro- 
fcope, feemed to be one fingle tranfparent tube, with a pith 
made up of fibrous-fubftances, running in dark lines, in fome 
hairs tran{verfly, in others fpirally. The darker medullary 
parts, or lines, he obferves, were no other than fmall fibres 
convolved round, and lying clofer together, than in the other 
parts of the Aarr. They run from the bottom to the top of 
the hair; and, he imagines, may ferve to make a gentle eva- 
cuation of fome humor out of the body. (See Tab. Nat. 
Fifi. fig. 28.) Hence, the hair of hairy animals, this author 
» may not only ferve as a fence againft cold, &c. but 
as an organ of infenfible perfpiration. 
It was efteemed a notable honour among the antient Gauls, 
to have long hair; and hence came the appellation Gallia co- 
mata. For this reafon Julius Cefar, upon fubduing the 
Gauls, made them cut off their / ir, as a token of fubmif- 
fion.—It was with a view to this, that fuch as afterwards 
quitted the world, to go and live in cloifter procured their 
bair to be thaven off; to thew that they bid adieu to all 
earthly ornaments, and made a vow of perpet: ection to 
their fuperi 
Greg. de 
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it was a long time the peculiar mark and privilege of kings 
and princes of the blood, to wear long Aair, artfully drefled 
and curled: every body elfe were obliged to be polled, or cut 
round, in fign of inferiority and obedience. Some writers 
afflure us, that there were once different cuts of the Aair for 
all the different qualities and conditions ; from the prince, who 
wore it at full length, to the flave or villain, who was quite 
cropt. Hottoman treats at large of this privilege of the kings 
of France, Franco Gallia, c. 11. 
To cut off the sair of a fon of France, under the firft race 
of kings, was to declare him excluded from the right of fuc- 
ceeding to the crown, and reduced, to the condition of a fub- 
ject. F. Daniel, Ai/?. de France, Tom. 1. 
Tn the eighth century, it was the cuftom of people of quali- 
ty, to have their childrens Aair cut the firft time, by perfons 
they had a particular honour and efteem for ; who, in virtue 
of this ceremony, were reputed a fort of {piritual parents, or 
godfathers to them. Though this practice appears to have 
been more ancient ; inafmuch as we read that Conftantine 
fent the pope the Aair of his fon Heraclius, as a token that he 
defired him to be his adoptive father. 
‘The parade of long hair became ftill more and more obnoxi- 
ous in the progrefs of Chriftianity ; as fomething utterly in- 
confiftent with the profeffion of perfons who bore the crofs. 
Hence numerous injunctions and canons to the contrary.— 
Pope Anicetus is commonly fuppofed to have been the firft 
who forbad the clergy to wear long hair ; but the prohibition 
is of an older ftanding in the churches of the eaft ; and the 
letter wherein that decree is wrote, is of a much later date 
than that pope—The clerical tonfure is related by Ifidore 
Hifpalenfis, as of apoftolical inftitution. 
Long hair was antiently held fo odious, that there is a canon 
Mill extant of the year 1096, importing, that fuch as wore 
jong hair, fhould be excluded coming into church while liv- 
ing ; and not be prayed for when dead. 
We have a furious declamation of Luitprand againft the em- 
peror Phocas, for wearing long hair, after the manner of all 
the other emperors of the eaft, except Theophilus, who being 
bald, enjoined all his fubjects to fhave their heads. 
‘The French hiftorians and antiquaries, have been very exact 
in recording the heads of hair of their feveral kings.— Char- 
Jemaign wore it very fhort, his fon fhorter ; Charles the bald 
had none at all. Under Hugh Capet it began to appear 
again; this the ecclefiafticks took in dudgeon, and excommu- 
nicated all who let their hair grow. Peter Lombard expoftu- 
lated the matter fo warmly with Charles the young, that he 
cut off his own hair 5 and his fuccefflors for fome generations 
wore it very fhort.— A profeflor of Utrecht, in 1650; wrote 
exprefly on the queftion, Whether it be lawful for men to 
wear long hair ? and concluded for the negative. Another 
divine, named Reves, who had wrote for the affirmative, re- 
plied to him. 
‘The Greeks, and after their example the Romians, wote falfe 
hair. Sce PERRUKE. 
Wulferus, in the Philofephical Colleftions, gives an account 
of a woman buried at Norimberg, whofe grave being opened 
forty three years after her death, there was hair found iffu- 
ing forth plentifully through the clefts of the coffin ; info- 
much that there was reafon to imagine, the coffin had fome 
time been covered all over with hair— The cover being 
removed, the whole corps appeared in its perfect fhape ; 
but from the crown of the head to the fole of the foot, 
covered over with a thick-fet hair, long and curled.— The 
fexton going to handle the upper part of the head with his fin- 
gers, the whole ftruéture fell at once; leaving nothing in his 
hand but an handful of hair : There was neither fkull nor any 
other bone left ; yet the Aair was folid, and ftrong enough. 
Mr. Arnold, in the fame collection, gives a relation of a man 
hanged for theft, who in a little time, while he yet hung 
upon the Gibbet, had his body ftrangely covered over with 
hair. 
Dr. Tyfon adds, that though the outward furface of the body 
be the ufual place where the hair grows; yet it has been 
fometimes found on the tongue, in the heart, the breafts, kid- 
neys, Jc. but that there is fcarce any inward part more fub- 
ject to it than the ovary, or tefticles of females. Hooke, Phi- 
“tofoph. Colleét. N° 2, ‘ 
Hair makes a very confiderable article in commerce; efpecial- 
ly fince the mode of perrukes has obtained. 
"The hair of the growth of the northern countries, as Eng- 
land, &c. is valued much beyond that of the more fouthern 
ones, as Italy, Spain, the fouth parts of F Se. 
The merits of a good Aai* confift in its being well fed, and 
neither too coarfe nor too flender ; the bignefS rendering it lefs 
fufceptible of the artificial curl, and difpofing it rather to friz- 
zie; and the fmallnefs making its curl of too fhort duration. 
=Its length fhould be about twenty-five inches; the more it 
falls fhort of this, the lef value it bears. 
There is no certain price for fair, but it is fold from five 
fhillings to five pound an ounce, according to its quality— 
‘The gray is the moft coveted. 
Vou. L 
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The {careenels of gray and white air, has put the dealérs in 
that commodity upon methods of reducing other colours there- 
to.—This is done by fpreading the fair to bl on the 
grafs, like linen; after frft wathing it out in a lixivious wa- 
ter. 

This lye, with the force of the fun and air, brir 
to fo perfect a whitenefs, that the moft experien 
may be deceived therein :* there being fcarce any way of de- 
teéting the artifice, but by boilding and drying it ; which leaves 
the hair of the colour of a dead walnut-tree leaf, 
There is alfo a method of dying Aair with bifmuth; which 
renders fuch white hair as borders too much upen the yel- 
low, of a bright filver colour.—Boiling is the proof of ‘this 
too; the bifmuth not being able to ftand it, 

Hair which does not curl or buckle neturally, is brought to 
itbyart; by firft boiling and then baking it in the follow- 
ing manner: After having picked and forted the hair, and-dif- 
pofed it in parcels, according to the Jengths; they roll them 
up, and tie them tight down, upon little cylindrical inf 
ments, either of wood or earthern ware, a quarter of an inch 
thick, and hollowed a little in the middle called pipes; in 
which ftate they are put in a pot over the fire, there to boil for 
about two hours*—When taken out, they let them dry ; and 
whendried, they fpread them on a fheet of browu paper, cover 
them with another, and thus fend them to the paltry-cook ; 
who making a cruft or coffin around them cf common pafte, fets 
them in the oven, till the cruft is about three fourths baked. 
The end by which an air grew to the head, is called the head 
of the hair; and the other with which they begin to give the 
buckle, the poit.—Formerly the perr E 
difference betw 55 wove ther 
by either indiffe rently ; but this made them unable to give a 
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maker of our country. Savar. D, 
| Harr is alfo ufed in divers arts and mar 
‘The hair of beavers, hares, conies, 
ter whereof hats are r 
Spread on the ground, ane 
as all other animal fubftance: 
bage, &c. proves a good manure. 
lair alfo makes an ingredient in the comp 
See PLaisTER, : 

Hair, in the manage and among fart 
the coat; and makes a point of prin 
fpe€t of horfes, &c. 

If the hair of a horfe, efpecially that about the neck, and parts 
uncovered; be fleek and fmooth, and clofé; it is an ind 
tion of his being in health and good cafe: if rough and ftar- 
ing, or any way difcoloured, it denotes a coldnels, poverty, 
or fome inward defe&t—-To make the hair finooth, fleek, 
and foft, he muft be kept warm, fweated often, and when 
{weated, the coat muft be well fcraped and rubbed down. 
The hair growing on the fetlock, ferves as a defence to the 
prominent part thereof, im travelling on ftony ways, or in 
frofty weather. 
Tf a place be bare, or thin of dir, or the hair be too fhort ; 
the ancient farriers ufed to wath it with the urine of a young 
boy ; and after that with a lye of unflaked lime, cerufe, and 
litharge.—The moderns have various other ways: fome wath 
the parts with a decoction of the roots of althwa; others with 
goats milk, wherein agrimony has been pounded; others rub 
the part with nettle feed, bruifed with honey water, and falt : 
others anoint it with the juice of onion, or radifh: others 
with a mixture of alum, honey, goats dung, and fwines blood: 
others with the root of the white lilly, boiled in oil : others with 
tar, oil of olives, and honey : and others with green walnut 
thells powdered, and mixed with honey, oil, and wine—To 
take off fair in any part, they apply a plaifter made of unflaked 
lime, boiled in water, with orpiment added. 
HAIRS dreadth, this is accounted the forty-eighth part of an 
inch. 
HALBARD®*, or Harzert, an offenfive weapon, con- 
fifting of a fhaft, or ftaff, five foot long; with a fteel head, 
partly in form of a crefcent. 
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* The word is formed of rman hal, hall, and gard, an 
hatchet. Voflius derives it from the German fellebaert, of 
hel, clarus, {plendens, and daert, ax. 


The halberd was anciently a common Weapon in the army; 
where, there were companies of halbirbeers : It is fill carri- 
ed by the ferjeants of foot, atid dragoons. 

Tt was called the Danifh ax, becaufe firft bore by the Danes; 
they carried it on the left fhoulder. From the Danes it was 
derived tothe Scots ; and fromthe Scots to the Englith, and 
from them to theF rench. 

‘THAERL, aomngB farriers, &&c. is a pi of ito an inch 
broad, and three or four iriches long, foldered to the toe of an 
horfe’s flioe, that jets out before ; to hinder a lame horfe from 
refting or treading upon his toc. 
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Halbert-Shoes of neceffity conftrain a lame horfe to Ae 
or refton his heel, when he goes a moderate pace 5 ae 
lengthens and draws out the back finew, that was fomewhat 
fhrunk before. a fe : 

HALCYON-Days*, Dies Alcyonii, a phrafe that frequently 
occurs among writers, to denote a time of peace, and tran- 
uillity. 

The ear. takes its rife from a fea fowl, called among 
naturalitts Aaleyon, or alcyon, which is faid to build its neit 
about the winter folftice, when the weather is ufually obferved 
to be ftill and calm. 


on-days, according to the ancient tradition, are the feven 

sae sire "and as many after the brumal folftice : called alfo 
S. Martin’s fummer : thefe are famous for the calmnefs of the 
weather, ‘which emboldens the halcyon to build, and brood its 
eggs on the rocks, on the very brink of the fea, 
Columella alfo gives the denomination, haleyonii dies, toa 
number of days commencing on the eighth of the calends of 
March ; onaccount of the great ftillnefs of the Atlantic ocean, 
then ufually obferved. 

HALE, in he fea language, fignifies pull; hence, to hale a 
fhip, denotes to pull her on fhore. : 

HALF-Bloom, a round mafs of metal, which comes out of the 
finery of an iron-work. See BLoomeEry, and IRon-work. 

Haur-MVark*, Dimidia Merce, isa noble. 

* Fitzherbert fays, that in cafe a writ be brought, and the feifin 
of the demandant, or his anceftor, alledged; the feifin is not 
trayerfable by the defendant, but he muft tender the half mark 
for the enquiry of the feifin: which is, in plainer terms, that 
the defendant hall not be admitted to deny, that the poflefior, 
or his anceftor, was feifed of theland in queftion, and to prove 
his denial; but that he fhall be admitted to tender half a mark 
in money, to have an enquiry made, whether the demandant, 
&¥c. were feized or not? 


HAr-Moon, Demi-lune, in fortification, an outwork, con- 
fifting of two faces, forming together a faliant angle, whofe 
gorgeis turned like an half-moon. 3 
Half-moons are fometimes raifed before the curtin, when the 
ditch is wider than it ought to be; in which cafe it is much 
the fame with a ravelin; only that the gorge of an half-moon 
is made bending in like abow, or crefcent, and is chiefly ufed 
to cover the point of the baftions whereas ravelins are always 
ftrait before the curtin---But they are both defective, as be- 
ing ill flanked. See Ravexin. 

HALF-PENNY, a copper coin, whofe value is expreffed by its 
name. 

Hatr-Seal, is that ufed in Chancery, for the fealing of com- 
miflions to delegates appointed upon any appeal in ecclefiafti- 
cal or marine caufes, 

Harr-Tongue, Medietas Lingua. See MeviETAS Lingua. 

HALIEUTICS, HarieurTica, ‘AAIEYTIKA, books 
treating of fifhes, or the art of fifhing. 

We have ftill extant the Halieutics of Oppian. 

HALIGEMOTE. See the article Hatymorr. 

HALL, a word antiently ufed for a manfion-houfe, or habitation. 

Haut, Salle, in architeSture, is a large room, at the entrance 
of a fine houfe, palace, or the like. 

Vitruvius mentions three forts of halls: The tetray/tyle, 
which has four columns fupporting the plafond, or cieling : 
The Corinthian, which has columns all around, let into the 
wall, and is vaulted over: and the Egyptian, which had a 
periftyle of infulated Corinthian columns, bearing a fecond 
order witha cieling. Thefe were called vec?. 

The hall is properly the firft, and fineft partition, or mem- 
ber of an apartment ; and, in the houfes of minifters of ftate, 
public magiftrates, &¢, is that wherein they difpatch bufinefs, 
and give audience, 

In very magnificent buildings, where the hall is larger and 
loftier than ordinary, and placed in the middle of the houfe, 
it is calleda faloon. 

A royal apartment is faid to confift of an hall, or chamber of 
guards, aula pretoriana; an anti-chamber, procamera; a 
chamber, camera; a cabinet, conclave; and a gallery, porti- 
cus, 

Aan is alfoa public building ere&ted for the adminiftration 
of the policy and juftice of a city, or corporation. 

In this fenfe we fay, the town-hall, a company’s hall, &c. 
Guild-ball, isa ftately building in the city of London, and 
the great court of judicature for that city. See,Guizip- 
hall. 

Here meetings of the citizens are held for the ele&tion of offi- 
cers, folemn entertainments are given, &c. 

Hatz is alfo particularly ufed for a court of juftice; or an edj- 
fice wherein there is one, or more tribunals, 

In Weftminfter-hall, are held the great courts of this king- 
dom, viz. the King’s-Bench, Chancery, Common-Pleas, and 
Exchequer. v ‘ 
pee a is likewife held the high court of Parliament. 
min er-hall, was the royal palace or place of refidence 
of our ancient kings; who ordinarily held their parliaments, 
and courts of judicature, in their dwelling-houfes, (as is ftill 
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done by the kings of Spain) and frequently fat in perfon in 
the courts of judicature, as they ftill do in parliament. 

A great part of this palace was burnt under Henry VIII. what 
remains is ftill referved for the faid judicatories.—The great 
hall, wherein the courts of King’s-Bench, &c, are kept, is 
faid to have been built by William Rufus; others fay by 
Richard I. or I. It is reckoned fuperior, in point of dimen- 
fions, to any hall in Europe, being 300 foot long, and 100 
broad. 

HALLAGE, a fee due for cloth brought for fale to Black- 
well-hall, in London. 

The word is alfo ufed for toll, paid to the lord of a fair, or 
market, for commodities fold in the common hal] of the place. 

HALLELUJAH *, a term of rejoicing, fometimes fung, or 
rehearfed, at the end of verfes on fuch occafions, 

*The word is Hebrew; or rather, it is two Hebrew words 
joined together: one of them YY Aallcé, and the other 
mM ja, an abridgment of the name of God, My Feboua. 
The firft fignifies /axdate, praife ye, and the other Dominum, 
the Lord. 

St. Jerom firft introduced the word hallelujah into the church 
fervice: for a confiderable time it was only ufed once a year 
inthe Latin church, viz. at Eafter ; but'in the'Greek church 
it was much more frequent. St. Jerom mentions its being fung 
at the interments of the dead, which it {till continues to be in 
that church, asalfo on fome occafions in the time of Lent. 

In the time of Gregory the great, it was appointed to be 
fung all the year round in the Latin church, which raifed fome 
complaints againft that pope, as giving too much into the 
Greek way, and introducing the ceremonies ‘of the church of 
Conftantinople into that of Rome—But he excufed himfelf, 
by alledging that this had been the ancient ufage at Rome; 
and that it had been brought from Conftantinople at the time 
when the word hallelujah was firft introduced under pope 
Damatus. 

HALLIARDS, or Hatyarps, in a fhip, are ropes which 
ferve for hoifting up the yards, all but the crofs jack, and the 
fprit-fail yards, which are flung.’ See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 
18, 24, 64. 

HALMOTE*®, or HatimorTe (from the Saxon heale, 
hall, and semor, meeting,) is the fame with what we now 
call a court baron ; the word implying a meeting of the tenants 
of the fame hall, or manor. 


* Omnis caufa: terminetur, vel hundreds, vel comitatu, vel halimote, 
Socam habentiam minorum curia. LL, Hen. I. ¢. 10.— 
Halmote and halimote are often confounded with folimote though 
originally they were diftinét courts. —The balmote being pro- 
perly the lord’s court, ora court-baronheld in the manor, in 
which differences between the tenants were determined. See 
Manor, and Court. 2 
‘The name is ftill retained at Lufton, and other places in He- 
tefordfhire. See Mors, 


Haimors, is fometimes alfo taken for a convention of citi- 
zens in their public hall, more properly called Solkmote. See 
Fotkmore. 

HALO *, in phyfiology, a meteor, in form of a luminous 
ring, or circle, of various colours, appearing round the bodies 
of the fun, moon, or ftars. 

* The word is formed of the Greek dawe, or Awd, area. 


That around the moon is the moft ufual, and is alfo called 
corona, Crown, 
Naturalifts conceive the Aalo to arife froma refration of the 
rays of light in their paffing through the fine, rare veficula of 
athin nubecula, or vapour, toward the top of our atmo- 
fphere; which account they confirm hence, that a quantity 
of water being thrown up againft the fun, as it breaks and dif- 
perfes into drops, it forms a kind of hale, or ins, exhibiting 
the colours of the natural Rainbow. 
M. Huygens fuppofes Aah’s, or circles round the fun to be 
formed by fmall round grains of a kind of hail, made up of 
two different parts, one of which is opake, and inclofed in the 
other, which is tranfparent: which is the general ftrudture ‘ 
actually obferved in hail. 
After the fame manner he accounts for the parhelia ; only that 
there he imagines the icy grains of an oblong figure, and round- 
ing at the ends; like cylinders with round convex tops— 
Where fome of thefe cylinders are in an erect pofition, the 
circle they form will be white, by reafon of the reflec- 
tion of the rays of the fun on the furface of thefe cylinders. 
He proceeds to account for the coloured hali’s, and parhelia, 
from the fame hypothefis; and produces an experiment of a 
glaf cylinder, a foot long, having within it an opake ernel, 
(which was a cylinder of wood) and the ambient fpace filled 
with water: this cylinder being expofed to the fun, and the 
eye difpofed in a proper place, the feveral fucceffive reflections 
and refractions neceflary to produce fuch an effeét did plainly 
appear. 
The light which comes through drops of rain by two refrac- 
tions, without any refleéiion, Sir Ifaac Newton obferves, 
ought to appear ftrongeft at the diftance of about 26 degrees 
= , from 
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from the fun, and to decay gradually both ways, as the dif 
tance from him increafes and decreafes: and the fame is to be 
underftood of light, tranfmitted through {pherical hailftones.— 
Add, that if the hail bea little flatted, as is often the cafe, the 
light tranfmitted may grow fo ftrong at a little lefs diftance 
than that of 26 degrees, as to forma hale about the fun or 
moon; which hails, as often as the hailftones are duly figured, 
may be coloured; and then it muft be made red within by the 
keaft refrangible rays, and blue without by the moft refrangible 
ones; efpecially if the hailftones have opake globules of {now 
in their centre, to intercept the light within the halo, as Buy- 
gens has obferved, and make the infide thereof more diftin@tly 
defined than it would otherwife be. etn) 2 
Such hailftones, though fpherical, by terminating the light by 
the fhow, may make a fala red within, and colourlefs with- 
out, and darker in the red than without, as Aalo’s ule to be: 
For of thofe rays which pafs clofe by the fnow, the Tubiform 
will be leaft refraéted, and fo will come to the eye in the di- 
recteft lines.  Optice. 

HALSFANG. See the articles HEaLFanc, and Prntory. 

HAL T*, in war a paufe, or ftop, in the march of a military 
body. 

* Some derive the word from the Latin Aa/itus, breath; it being 


a frequent occafion of halting, to take breath: others from 
alte, by reafon in alts they raife their pikes, &'c. on end. 


In places full of defiles, frequent halts muft be made:—The 
army made a a/t to reft themfelves. 

HALTERISTA, in antiquity, a fort of players at difcus; 
fo denominated from a peculiar kind of difcus by the Greeks 
called darne, and by the Latins halter. 

Budzeus, and others, take the halter to have been a leaden 
weight, or ball, which the vaulters bore in their hands, to 
fecure and keep themfelves the more fteady in their leaping. — 
Nor will thefe Authors allow of any fort of halter befides this 
weight; nor other halteri/ts but thefe vaulters. 

Others, as Cornarius, Conftantine, and Portus, will have the 
halter to be a lump, or mats of lead, or ftone, with an 
hold, or handle, fixed to it, by which it might be carried; 
and that the halteriflz were thofe who exercifed themfelves in 
removing thefe weights from place to place—Thefe authors 
add, that the weight, or ball mentioned by Budzeus, was not 
Called carng, halter, but daerne, aléfer, which fignifies helper, 
defender. 

Hier. Mercurialis, in his treatife De arte gymnaftica, 1. I. 
c. 12. diftinguifhes two kinds of halterifte ; for though there 
was but one halter, there were two ways of applying it.— 
The one was to throw, or pitch it ina certain manner: the 
other only to hold it out at arm’s end; and in this pofture to 
give themfelves divers motions, fwinging the hands backwards 
and forwards, & according to the engraven figures thereof 
given us by Mercurialis. 
The halter was of acylindrical figure, fmaller in the middle, 
(where it was held) by ohe diameter, than at the two ends, 
It was above a foot long; and there was one for eacly hand: 
it was made either of iron, ftone, or lead. 

Galen, De tuend. valetud. Lib. I. Lib. V. and Lif. v1. 
fpeaks of this exercife, and fhews of what ufe it is in purging 
the body of peccant humours; making it equivalent ‘both to 
purgation, and phlebotomy. 

HALTING, among farriers, &c. an irregularity in the mo- 
tion of an horfe, arifing from a lamenefs, or other injury in 
the fhoulder, leg, or foot; which leads him to {pare the 
part, or ufe it too timoroufly. 

An acquaintance with this diforder, in its feveral circumftan- 
ces, is a thing of great extent in the affairs of the manage; 
for which reafon we fhall add the principal points relating 
thereto.—If an horfe alts, it is either before, in which cafe 
his complaint lies either in the fhoulder, the legs, or feet; or 
behind, where it mutt lie in the hip, ham, or the like, 

1°. The figns which indicate it in the Soouldery are his not 
lifting up his leg, but trailing it on the ground, or his cafting 
one Jeg more than the other, and with his knee, in a man- 
ner, unbent,—Add, that in turning fhort he will vifibly 
favour the leg on the lame fide. Again, if the ailment be 
found in the fhoulder, it muft either be in the top of the 
fhoulder-blade, called the withers, which is known by his 
balting moft when a perfon is on his back, his fhrinking much, 
and offering to bite when griped, and handled about the top of 
the fhoulder-blade, or in the bottom of the thoulder-blade, 
joining to the marrow-bone, which is the fore-pitch of the 
breaft; which is known by his treading his fteps thick, and 
fhrinking, ready to fall down, when preffed in that part: or in 
the elbow, which joins the marrow-bone to the leg; which is 
known by wincing, and taking up his foot when pinched there, 
2°. If the grievance be in the legs, it either lies in the knee, 
or paftern joint, which he difcovers by refufing to bow the 
one or the other, and going ftiflly on it: or in the Shank, 
which is difcovered by fome fplint, fcrew, wind-gall, or other 
vifible malady thereon. + 

3°. If it be in the foot, it is either in the Coronet, and ow- 
ing to fome ftrain, to be diftinguifhed by fome tumor, or 
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breaking thereon; or its appearing hot and burning 
touch: or in the Aeel, owing to an over-reach or the 
vifible to the eye, as alfo by his treading altogether on his toe? 
or in the quarters, between the middle of oof and the 
heel, which is known by his had ing more when on th ; 
a bank than when on plain ground.—This is fom 
fioned by being pricked with a nail in the fhoei 
faulty nail is diftinguithed by, pinching the head of 
and the hoof togethers with a pair of pinchers. 

If an horfe halt Lebind, from a diforder in the hip, or huckle- 
bone, he will go fide-long, and not follow fo well with that 
leg as the others; nor will he turn on that fide without faz 
vouring the leg; add, that he fhows it {ill moft in walking 
on the fide of a bank with the wortt leg higheft. 
If an horfe has any hidden infirmity, that will bring him to 
halt when he comes to travel, it may be difcovered by run- 
ning him in the hand on fmooth way, at the length of the hal- 
ter, and obferving how he fets down his gs; if he favour nor 
of them, he is to be further proved, by riding him roundly ti 
well heated; then letting him ftand {till an hour, and after 
that running him in the hand at halter’s length, as bef 

HALYMOT ras properly fignifies an holy, or ec 
court. SeeHatmore. 

There is a court held in London by this\na 
lord mayor and fheriffs, for regulating the 

antiently held on the Sunday next b 
for this reafon called the halymote; or hol 
thereof runs thus; Curia Janéti-matus t 
vitatis Landin. coram major & v 

HALYWERCFOHUK, an ently fignified fuch perfons of 
the province of Durham, has held lands; on condition of de- 
fending the corps of $. Cuthbert; and who hereupon claimed 
the privilege, not to be forced to go out of the bifhoprick ei- 
ther by king or bifhop. Hift. Dunelm. 

HAM, a Saxon word, properly fignifying an houfe,, or dwel- 
ling-place. ‘ 

Ha is alfo ufed to denote a ftreet or village. 

Hence it is that the names of many of our towns end-with it; 
as Nottingham, Buckingham, Wallingham, &cs 

Hao is alfo a part of the leg of an animal; being the inner, or 
hind part of the knee; or the ply, or angle, in whieh the 
leg and thigh, when bent, incline to each other. 

HAM, in commerce, . is ufed for a leg and thigh of pork, 
dried, feafoned, and prepared to make it keep, and to give ita 
brifk agreeable flavour. 
Weftphalia hams, fo much in ve €, are prepared by falting 
them with: falt-petre, preffing them in a prefs eightwor ten 
days, then fte ping them in juniper water, and drying them 
by the fmoke of juniper woods. 

HAMADRYADES*®, in antiquity, certain fabulous deities, 
revered among the antient heathens, and believed to prefide 
over woods and forefts, and to be inclofed under the bark of 
oaks, 

* The word is compounded OF dua, fimul, together; and deve, 

h f deve, oak 

The hamadryades, duadpuades, were fuppofed to live and die 
with the trees they were attached to; as i 
vius on Virgil, Echg. x. v. 62: afte is, the 
fcholiaft of Apollonius, &. who mentions other traditions 
relating thereto: 
The poets, however, frequently confound the hamadryades 
with the naiads and nape; witnels Catullus, Carm. licxiii. 
v. 23. Ovid, Fa/?.iv. 229. Propertius, Eleg. xx, 32, See 
Nataps. 
Feftus calls them querguetulana, as being iffued, or fprung 
from oaks. . 
An antient poet, one Pherenicus, in Atheneus, Lib. “iii. calls 
the vine, fig-tree, and other fruit-trees, hamadryades; from the 
name of their mother the oak. 

HAMAXOBII*. Hamaxosian s, in.the antient geogra- 
phy, a people who had no houfes, but lived in Carriages. 


* The word is formed from apute, a carriage, or chariot, and 
P®, life. 

The Hamaxobii, called alfo Hamaxobite, were an antient 

people of Sarmatia Europaa, inhabiting the fouthern part of 

Mufcovy: who inftead of houfes had a fort of tents made of 

aang and fixed on carriages, to be ready for fhifting and 

travel. 
HAMBOROUGH Company. See the article Company. 
HAMELING, or Ha M~/tringing, the aét of cutting the 

great tendon, vulgarly called the ham-ftring. 

Hameling, or hambli ig of dogs, amounts to the fame with 

expeditating, or law: See ExPEDITATING. 
HAMLET*, a diminutive of amy fignifies a little village, 

or rather, a part of a village. 

* Spelman, upon thefe words, thew 

i tegra, and willa di 
ue medictatem f 
capitales plig depr 
Edw. I. mentions this word th 
& hamlets g2: fant en fi 
In an antient MS 


—It was 
sday, and 
rt—The title 


in Guilbalda cm 


g the difference between 
amleta, fays, Hamleta 

hoe eft ubi quit 
atute of Exon, 14 
ves de toutes les willes 


nded, the feat ofa freeholder. 
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HAMMER, an inftrument of iron, with a handle of wood; 
ufed in moft mechanic arts, to beat, ftretch, drive Fe. 

Bodies capable of being ftretched, or extended, underthe ham- 
mer, are faid to be malleable. 

The Latins call it malleus, antiently martulus, or mareulus 5 
by which name Pliny calls it, when he fays, that Cynira, fon 
of Agriopa, invented the hammer and pinchers. Hit. Nat. 
L. VII. c. 56. Vid. Hardouin, not. ad loc. 

The hammers of our great forges, are moved or worked by a 
water-mill; See ForGE. 

HAMMER hardening. See the article HARDENING. 

HAMMER of a clock, See CuocK. 

HAMMER, inanatomy. See the article MAL LEUS. 

HAMMERING, the act of beating, or extending, and fa- 
fhioning a body under the hammer. 

When it is performed on iron heated for the purpofe, the 
finiths ufually call it forging. ; 

HAMMERING, in coining.—A piece of money, or a medal, is 

faid to be hammered, when ftruck, and the impreffion given 
with a hammer, and not with a mill. 

For the method of coining with th HAMMER. See CoINING. 

HAMMOCK, orHamac, a kind of hanging-bed; fuf- 
pended between two trees, pofts, hooks, or the like; much 
ufed throughout the Weft-Indies, as alfo on board of thips. 
‘The Indians hang their ammocks to trees, and thus fecure 
themfelves from wild beafts and infeéts, which render lying 
on the ground there very dangerous. 

The people of the Caribbee iflands are wonderfully fuperfti- 
tious in the point of their hammocks; and do not make them 
without a deal of ceremonics.—At each end of the room they 
put bags of afhes, without which, it is their opinion, that the 
hammock will not laft. If they were to eat figs on a hammock, 
they believe it would rot: nor dare they eat any fifh that has 
good teeth, as believing that would make their hammock foon 
‘wear through, 

According to F. Plumier, who has often made ufe of the 
hammock in the Indies, it confifts of a large, ftrong coverlet, 
or fheet of coarfe cotton, about fix foot fquare: on two op- 
pofite fides are loops of the fame ftuff, through which a 
firing is run, and thereof other loops are formed, all which 
are'tied together with a cord; and thus is the whole faftened to 
two neighbouring trees, in the field; or two hooks, in houfes. 
This kind of couch ferves, at the fame time, for bed, quilts, 
fheets, pillow, &c. 

HAMPER. See the article HANAPER. 

HAMUS, or Hamutwus, an hook. See the article Hook. 
Surgeons alfo make ufe of an inftrument thus called, to extract 
the child in difficult labours. 

HANAPER, orHampenr, an office in Chancery; anfwer- 
ing in fome meafure to the fifcus among the Romans. See 
CHANCERY, and Fiscus. 

Clerk of the HANAPER, fometimes ftyled Warden of the Ha- 
naper, an officer who receives all money due to the king for 
feals of charters, patents, commiffions, and writs; and attends 
the keeper of the feal daily in term time, and at all times of 
fealing; and takes into his cuftody all fealed charters, patents, 
and the like, which he receives into bags ; but antiently, it is 
fuppofed, into Aampers, which gave denomination to the 
office. 

There is alfo an officer, who is comptroller of the banaper. 
See ComMPTROLLER. 

HANCES, ina fhip, are falls, or defcents of the fife rails, 
which are placed as banifters in the poop, &c, and dewn to 
the gang-way. 

Hances, or HANsEsS, in architecture, are the ends of ellip- 
tical arches, which are arcs of fmaller circles than the fcheme, 
or middle part of the arch. 

HAND, Manus, a part, or member of the body of man; 
making the extremity of the arm, ' 

The mechanifm of the hand is very curious; excellently con- 
trived to fitit for the various ufes and occafions we have for 
it, and the great number of arts and manufactures it is to be 
employed in. It confifts of a compages of nerves, and little 
bones, joined into each other, which give ita great degree of 
ftrength, and at the fame time an unufual flexibility, to enable 
it to handle adjacent bodies, lay hold of them, and grafp them, 
in order either to draw them towards us, or thruft them off. 
Anaxagoras is reprefénted by antient authors, as maintaining, 
that man owes all his wifdom, knowledge, and fuperiority 
over other animals, to the ufe of his bands.—Galen puts the 
thing another way: man, according to him, is not the wifeft 
creature, becaufe he has hands, but he had hands given him 
becaufe he was the wifeft creature. For it was not our hands 


that taught us arts, but our reafon. The hands are the organs of HAND of Fu/fice, is afcepter, or batoon, a cubit long, 


reafon, ec. De ufu part. Lib. I. c. 3. 

Hawnp, in medicine:—The hand, among anatomifts, extends 
from the fhoulder to the fingers ends ; this is called alfo the 
greater hand. 
it is divided into three parts:———The firft reaching from the 
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‘The fecond reaches from the elbow to th 
third is the hand, manus, properly fo cal 
leffer hand, or extrema manus.—T) divided into 
three other parts; the carpus, which is the wrift:—’The 
metacarpus, which the body of the hand, including the 
dorfum, and vola: and the fingers, digiti, See each deferibed 
under its proper article, Carpus, Meracarpus, and 
FINGERS. 

The mufcles whereby the hand is moved and di 


 & 


d, are 
the palmares; the flexor and extenfor, carpi, ulnaris, and ra- 
dialis; perforatus; perforans; lumbricales; interofféi; exten- 
fors, abduétors, and flexors of the fingers. See each in its 


place, PaALMARIS, Frexor, Exrensor, Ge. 

The hand makes the fubjeét of the art of palmiltry, which is 
employed in confidering the feveral lines and eminencies of the 
palm of the hand, their fignifications, ec. 

Among the Egyptians, the hand was ufed as a fymbol of 
ftrength: Among the Romans, it was held a fymbol of 
fidelity; and accordingly was confecrated to that goddef&, by 
Numa, with great folemnity. 

They fometimes ufe an artificial hand, which is a kind of 
fubfidiary hand, to be applied, and fitted on the ftump of 
an arm, after the Aand has been cut off. 

‘This has moft of the motions of the natural hand; which are 
effected by means of {prings, pullies, pinions, buttons, Ge. 
Amb. Paré gives us its ftructure at large. 

Hawp, in falconry, is ufed for the foot of the hawk: To 
have a clean, ftrong, flender, glutinous hand, well clawed, 
are fome of the good qualities of a hawk, or falcon. 

Hanp, inthe manage, is a term varioufly ufed. 
it ftands for the fore feet of an horfe. 

Hand is alfo ufed, for a divifion of the horfe into two parts 
with refpeét to the rider’s hand. The fore-hand inc 
the head, neck, and fore-quarters. The hind-hand is 
the reft of the horfe. 

Spear-hand, or Jword-hand, is ufed for an horfeman’s right 
hand. 

Bridle-hand, is the horfeman’s left hand. 

Your regular cavalier holds his bridle-hand two or three 
inches above the pommel of the faddle. 

A horfeman is faid to have xo hand, when he only makes 
ufe of the bridle unfeafonably; not knowing how to give 
the aids or helps of the hand with diferetion. 

To keep a horfe upon the hand, fignifies to feel him in the 
ftay upon the hand, and to be always prepared to avoid any 
furprize from him.——— When the horfe obeys and anfwers the 
effeéts of the hand, he is faid to ref? well upon the hand. 

A horfeman ought to have a light hand, i. e. he ought only 
to feel the horfe upon his hand, fo as to refift him when- 
ever he attempts to flip from it: and as foon as he has made 
his refiftance, he ought to lower the bridle, inftead of cleaving 
to it. 

Ifa horfe, by a too great eagernefs to go forward, pre/jés too 
much upon the hand; it ought to be flackened at certain 
times, and at other times to be kept hard, in order to 
point him from continually prefling upon the bit. This fa. 
cility, or liberty of the horfeman, of ‘lackening or ftiffening 
the hand, makes what they call a good hand. 

A horfe is faid to force the hand, when he does not fear the 
bridle, but runs away in fpite of the rider. 

To work a herfe upon the hand, is to manage him by the ef 
feéts of the bridle, without any other helps, except the calves 
of the legs. 
To be heavy upon the hand, is underftood of a horfe, which 
by reafon of the foftnefs of his neck, the weaknefs of his 
back, the largenefs of his head, and the w of his fore 
quarters, or his wearinefs; throws him{elf upon the bridle, 
without making any refiftance, or effort, to force the horfe- 
man’s hand. 

HarmonicalH aw, in mufic, is ufed by fome writers for the 
antient diagramma, or fcale of mufic, upon which they Jearn- 
ed to fing. 
The reafon of the appellation was, that Guido Aretin, upon 
inventing the notes, 7, re, mi, fa, fol, la, di 
the fingers of the figure of a hand ftretched or 
the letters of the alphabet, ufed till that time to 
notes, for thefe fix fyllables, which he took out of the firft 
ftrophe of the hymn of 8. John Baptift, compofed by Paulus 
Diaconus. 

Ut queant laxis re-fonare fibris 

Mi-ra geftorum fa-muli tuorum. 

Sol-ve polluti la-bii reatum. 
Sandie Foannes. 


Sometimes 


an ivory hand at the extremity thereof; ufed as an a 2 
of certain kings, wherewith they are painted in their royal 
robes; as on the coronation-day. 
Authors ufually call it virga.—Louis X. of France, firft took 
the hand of juitice for his device. 


fhoulder to the elbow; properly called the arm, brachium, \ Impofition of HANDS, or laying on of HANDS, fignifies the con- 
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ferring of holy orders; a ceremony wherein thé hands are laid 


on the head of another, as a fign of a miffion, or of a pow- | 
er given him to exercife the fun@ions of the miniftry be- 


longing to the order. 


The apofties began to appoint miffionaries by the impofition 


of hands. 


Wafbing one’s Hanns of a thing, fignifics the witnefling that 
a perfon has no part or concern in an affair; and that he will 
not be anfwerable for it: This Pilate did in refpeét of our Sa~ 
viour’s death.—In this fenfe, a man is faid to have clean hands : 
and particularly a judge does this, to denote that he has not 
been corrupted by bribes or prefents. 

Left Hanp.—To marry with the deft hand, is to efpoufe a wo- 
man of inferior degree, whofe children, in virtue of fuch 
marriage, are not to fucceed to the father, nor fhare with 
the other children; but are to be’ contented with what 
fortune the hufband thall appoint them the next day after 
marriage. 

This method of taking left-handed wives obtains at this time 
in Germany. 

Hann, isalfo ufed for the index of a clock, watch, or the 
like, ferving to point the hour, &c. See Inpex. 

Long Hann, Longimanus, a kind of title, or furname, affumed 
by certain princes. Artaxerxes, the fon of Xerxes, and his 
fucceffor in the Perfian empire, was thus denominated ; as 
having hands fo long, that he could touch his knees with 
them when he ftood upright. 

Shore Hanp. See the article Tacuycrapuy. 

Bloody Hanv. See the article Buoopy Hand. 

Hanp is alfo figuratively ufed in painting, fculpture, &c. for 
the manner, or ftyle, of this or that mafter. 

Hanps, are born in coat armour, dexter and Snifter ; that is, 

right and left ; expanded or open, and after other manners. 
Azure, a dexter hand couped at the wrift, and extended in 
pale argent ; is born by the name of Brome.—Argent, three 
Jmnifier hands, couped at the wrift, gules, by the name of 
Maynard. 
Knights baronets, are to bear in a canton, or in an efcutcheon, 
which they pleafe, the arms of Ulfter, wiz. in a field ar- 
gent, a finifter hand couped at the wrift, gules. See Ba- 
RONET. 

Hano-borow*, a pledge, or furety of the lower rank. 


* Eft quafi vas, aut filejuffor manuenfis, hoc eft, minor, Sit infe- 
rior ; nam head-borow, vas oft capitalis, vel Jiperior. Spelman. 
See Heapponoucu. 


Hanp-breadth, is fometimes ufed for a meafure of three inches. 

Hanp, or Hanprvt, is alfo a meafure of four inches, by the 
ftandard ; according to the ftatute, 33 H. VHT. cap. 5. 
‘The hand, among jockeys, is four fingers breadth, and is the 
meafure of a fift clenched; by this the height of horfes is 
meafured. 
A horfe for war, fhould be fixteen, or eighteen hands high. 

HAND-HABEND, in our antient cuftoms, denotes a thief 
taken in the very fact. ¢ 
Hand, or Hond-habend, from the Saxon, henr, hand, and 
habend, having; is a circumftance of manifeft theft, when 
the party is taken with the mainor, or mainover, i.e, the 
thing ftolen in his band. 
Braéton alfo ufes hand-berend in the fame fenfe. 
manifeftus. 
Soin Fleta, Furtum manifeftum eft ubi aliquis latro deprehen- 
fus feifitus de aliquo latrocinio hand-habbinde, & back-berin- 
de, & infecutus fuerit per aliquem cujus res illa fuerit, que 
dicitur Sacborgh, © tune licet eras rem fuam petere cri- 
minaliter ut furatam. L,I. ¢. 38. § 1. 

Hanp-HaBeEnp alfo fignifies the right which the lord has to 
judge and determine of this offence in his court. 

HANDLING, a term ufed in refpeé of fighting cocks; figni- 
fiying the meafuring the girth of them, by griping one’s hands 
and fingers round the cock’s body. 

HANGINGS, linings for rooms, made of arras, tapeftry, or 
the like. 

HANGWITE*, Hanewita, a mulét impofed for the hang- 
ing a thief, or felon, without courfe of law; or even for 
fuffering him to efcape out of legal cuftody. 


Sc. Latro 


* The word is alfo written corruptly, hangwith, or bankwite, 
it is formed from the Saxon hangian, to hang, and piece, 
mulét, compen{ation. 


To be quit of HaNGwite, Quietus effe de hangwita, in royal 
charters, denotes an immunity, or freedom from the mulé& or 
penalty above-mentioned. Quit de Larron pendu fans fer- 
jeants le roy. 

HANSE*, or Hans, an antient name, for a fociety or com- 
pany of merchants: particularly that of certain cities in Ger- 
many, &c. hence called han/e towns. 


* The word han/e, is obfolete High Dutch, or Teutonic, and 
fignifies alliance, confederacy, affociation, &c. Some derive it 
from the two German words, am-/ec, that is, on the fea; 
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by reafon the firft haa/e 
coat: whence, the focie' 
am xee fiiden, that is, cities on the fea; and af 

bbreviation, han/ie, and fe 


The Hanser Towns are certain free tewns of Germany, and the 
North, united in ftrict league, under laws and magiftrates of 
their own appointing, for the better carrying on of commerce, 
and for their mutual fafety and afliftance. _ 
This celebrated affociation, which makes fo great a ficure in 
the hiftory of commerce, is commonly fuppofed to have com- 
menced at Bremen on the Wefer, in the year 1164; others 
fay in 1260, immediately after the incurfions and pyfacies of 
the Danes, Normans, &e. others fay in 1206; and others in 
920: but be its origin when it will, it was confirmed and re- 
eftablifhed in 1270, 

At firft it only confifted of towns fituate on the coafls of the 
Baltic fea, or not far from it.—But its ft gth and reputa- 
tion increafing, fcarce any trading city in Europe but defired 
to be admitted into it. 

Under our king Henry III. the hanfe confifted of no lef than 
fixty two cities; to which were afterwards added four more. 
France furnifhed to the confederacy, Rouen, $. Malo, Bour- 
deaux, Bayonne, and Marfeilles : Spain, Barcelona, Sevil, 
and Cadiz: £ngland, London: Portugal, Lifbon: —The 
Low Countries, Antwerp, Dort, An am, Bruges, Rot- 
terdam, Oftend, and Dunkirk: and Jal, and Sicily, Mef 
fina, Leghorn, and Naples, 

The hanfe was divided into four clafles, or members, which 
were thofe of Lubec, Cologn, Brunfwick, and Pruffia, or 
Dantzick.—Thofe four cities were the heads of the four 
members ; and Lubeck was the head of the whole han/e. 
Befides this, the Aan/e had four principal faétories, or ¢ . 
thefe were at London, Bruges, Novogrod, and Berg; that 
of Bruges was afterwards removed to Antwerp. But the firft 
and principal was that of Lubec, which ftill remains the 
head of the affociation. That of London was called Guild- 
halla Teutonicorum, or the Stylliard. 

The government of the han/é was at firft ariftocratical : then 
it came under the fole direction of t and maiter of the 
Teutonic order; and, at length, divers princes and lords 
made intereft for it. 
‘The end of the fourteenth century, and the beci 
fifteenth, were the moft flourifhing times of this alliance, 
Thefe towns were then in a condition to proclaim war againft 
kings: Hiftory is not filent, as to that they waged againft 
Waldemar king of Denmark, about the year 13483 and a- 
gainft Eric, in 1428; particularly this laft, when the han- 
Jeatic fleet confifted of forty thips, containing about 12,000 
regular troops, befide the feamen. 
But the feveral princes, whofe principal cities were entered 
into the affociation, began to think it policy to put fome 
bounds to a power, which, in time, might have proved for- 
midable to them The means were eafy, and fhort: 
each withdrew the merchants of his country from the afloci- 
ation ; by which, in a little time, from the great number 
of cities it had comprehended, the affociation found itfelf funk 
to thofe few which had begun the confederacy ; which hence- 
forth was called the Teutonick han/e. Though thefe are 
ftill fo confiderable in point of commerce, that they are ad- 
mitted to make treaties with the greateft kings. 

The divifions that were got among them, contributed greatly 
to their fall: nor muft it be forgot, that the eftablifhment 
of the republic and commerce of Holland had its fhare 
therein. 

The four cities whith formed the league, were Lubec, Co- 
logn, Brunfwick, and Dantzick, which were called mother- 
towns ; as thofe afterwards added thereto, were called daugh- 
ters thereof. 

A great number of towns in Germany, ftill retain the title of 
hanfe towns; but this is rather an empty title which they 
affeét, than any argument of their continuing to trade under 
the laws and protection of the antient alliance ; there being 
fearce any but Lubec, Hamburgh, Bremen, Roftock, Brunt 
wick, and Cologn, that are truly anfeatic, and that have 
deputies at the aflemblies held on the common -occafions 
thereof. 

The great trade the Dutch maintain with the hanfe towns, 
contributes not a little towards maintaining fome part of them 
in their antient reputation ; and it is principally to their alli- 
ance with that flourifhing republic, that they owe the pre- 
fervation of their liberties: the fuccours forme of them have 
received from the Dutch, having faved them more than once 
from the enterprizes of the neighbouring prince 

HANSEATIC, fomething belonging to the alliance, or com 
pany of the han/e. ’ 

‘Thus we fay, the hanfeatic body; the hanfeatic towns, &c, 
See Hanse. 

HANSGRAVE®, the title of an officer in Germany,— 

The han/grave is the chief of a company, or fociety. 


* The word is a compound of the German faz/z, and graf, 


count. See Grave. 
Sue HAP, 


ig of the 


HAP, or Happ, in law, fignifies, 


mr APR 


to catch, or {natch a thing. 
Thus we meet with, to Aap the pofleflion of a et por 
Littleton, fol. 8. alfo, to hap the rent. If Serta “hee 
between two parceners, and more land be allowed the on 
than the other; the that hath moft of the land, charges it to 
the other, and appeth the rent whereon aflize is brought. 


HAQUENY, Hackney, an old French word for an amb- 
ling horfe. N 

HAQUEBUT, a kind of fire-arm, otherwife called an hag- 
but, or harquebufs. See HARQUEBUSS. 

HARANGUE *, a modern French name for a fpeech, or ora- 
tion, 7. ¢. a difcourfe made by an orator in public. 

= e derives the word from the Italian arenga, which fig 
r he fame ; formed, according to Ferrari, from arringo 
a juft, or place of julting. Others derive it from the Latin 
ava, altar 3 by realon the firt barangues were made before 
altars: whence the verfe of Juvenal, 
Aut Lugdunenfis yhetor didurus ad aram. 
The word is alfo frequently ufed in an ill fenfe, wiz. for a 
too pompous, prolix, or unfeafonable fpeech or declamation. 
—In Homer the heroes generally harangue e’re they come to 
fight ; as, in England, criminals harangue on the {caffold be- 
fore they die. S. Eurem. 

HARBINGER, an officer of the king’s houfhold, having 
four yeomen under him, who ride a day’s journey before the 
court when it travels, to provide lodgings, &c. 

HARBOUR, a fea-port; or a ftation where fhips may ride 
fafe at anchor, 

The word is chiefly applied to thofe clofed, or fecured with 
a boom, or chain ; and that are furnifhed with a mole, &c. 

To Harpour, popularly fignifies to lodge, receive, or enter- 
tain; orto finda retiring place. 

Among hunters, a hart is faid to harbour, when he goes to 
reft; whence, to unharhour a deer, is to diflodge him. 

HARDENING, the act of communicating a greater degree 
of hardnefs to a body than it had before. 

The hardening and tempering of iron and fteel, makes a 
confiderable article in the mechanical arts, 

There are divers ways of effecting it: as by the hammer ; 
quenching it, when hot, in cold water ; cafe hardening, &c. 
To harden and temper Englifh, Flemifh, and Swedifh fteel, 
they give it a pretty high heat, then fuddenly quench it in 
water, to make it very bard: Spanifh and Venice fteel only 
need a blood-red heat, and then to be quenched. 

‘The workmen fometimes alfo grind indigo, and fallad oil to- 
gether, and rub the mixture upon it with a woollen rag, while 
it is heating, and let it cool of itfelf. 

If the fteel be too hard or brittle for an edge, fpring, or 
pointed inftrument, it may be let down, or made fofter, thus : 
‘Take a piece of grindftone, or whet{tone, and rub hard on 
the work, to take the black fcurf off it, and brighten it; 
then let it heat in the fire, and, as it grows hotter, the colour 
will change by degrees, coming firft to a light goldifh colour, 
then to a darker goldifh colour, and at laft to a blue colour : 
chufe it at which of thefe colours the work requires, and 
quench it fuddenly in the water. 

Hammer HARDENING, is moftly ufed on iron and fteel plates, 
for faws, fprings, rules, &c. 

Cafe HARDENING is thus performed:—Take cow-horn, or 
hoof, dry it well in an oven, and beat it to powder; put as 
much bay-falt as of this powder into ftale urine, or white- 
wine vinegar, and mix them well together; cover the iron, 
or fteel, all over with this mixture, and wrap it up in loam, 
or plate iron, fo as the mixture touch every part of the 
work ; then put it in the fire, and blow the coals to it, till 
the whole lump have a blood-red heat, but no higher ; laftly, 
take it out and quench it. 

HARDNESS, Durities, in philofophy, that quality in bodies, 
whereby their parts cohere firmly together, fo as to refift the 
touch. 

In this fenfe, hardnefs coincides with what on other occafions 
ae call firmnefi, and fometimes /alidity : in oppofition to flui- 
aty. 

More ftritly fpeaking, a body is faid to be hard, when its 
parts mutually cohere, fo as not to yield inwards, or give 
way to an external impulfe; and therefore are not fubject to 
any motion in refpeét of each other, without breaking the 
body.—In which fenfe hardnefs ftands oppofed to /y ‘tnefs, 
where the parts do readily give way. Z 
The Peripatetics make hardne/s a fecondary quality ; as fup- 
pofing it to arife from drynefs, which is a primary one, and to 
be in proportion thereto, 
Its remote caufes, according to them, are either heat or cold, 
according to the diverfity of the fubjec&t : heat producing dry- 
nefs, and by that means hardnefs in clay ; and cold doing the 
like in wax. & 
The epicurean and corpufcular philofophers, account for hard- 
nefs, from the figure of the component parts, and their union 
together. — Accordingly, fome afcribe it to the atoms, 
particles of the body being hooked, and thus mutually catch- 
ing and hanging upon one another: but this is direGly bring- 


or 


HARLOT *, a woman given to incontinen 


HARMONTIA, in mufic, &c. See the 


HARMONIA, “APMONIA, in anatomy, a fort of juni 


HAR 
ing that for an anfwer, which was the queftion. For how 
do thofe hooked parts cohere ? 
Again: the Cartefians will have the cohefion of hard bodies 
effected by reft; that is, by nothing at all. 
Sir Ifaac Newton fhews, that the primary particles of all bo- 
dies, whether folid or fluid, are hard, perfectly hard; and 
not capable of being broke or divided by any power in 
nature. 
Thefe particles he maintains to be conneéted together by 
an. attractive power 5 and according to the circumftances of 
this attraction, is the body either hard, or foft, or even 
fluid. 
If the particles be fo difpofed or fitted for each other, as to 
touch in large furfaces, fuch body will be hard; and the 
more fo, as thofe furfaces are the larg If, on the contrary, 
they only touch in fmall furfaces, the body, by the weaknefs 
of the attraction, will remain foft. 


HARDS, or Hurps, of flax, or hemp, denote the coarfer 


parts, feparated in the dreffing of it, from the tear, or fine 
ftuff. See Hemp. 
HARE-Hunting. See the article Hare-Huntine. 
HARIOT*, or Herorr, a due, or fervice, belonging to 
the lord at the death of his tenant ; coniifting of the beft beaft 
the tenant had at the time of his deceafe. 


* Coke on Littleton obferves, that er#2t in Saxon is called 
henegeat, g, d. the Lrd’s le fi; hene, fignifying Jord, and 
gear, deaf; which others reje&, urging that hene, in Saxon 
fignifies an ar. and €2t, a march, or expeditit i 
that the Saxon henegeat, whence we derive our Aariot, 
fignified prowiffon for war, or a tribute, or relief, 
the lord of a manor, for his better preparatio’ 
—Erat enim heriotum militaris fuplled 
obeunte vaffialle, deminus repor i 
fays Spelman. By the laws of Canutus, Tit. de 
appears, that at the death of the great men o! 
fo many horfes and arms were to 
their refpedtive life obliged to keep for th 


But harict is now wholly taken for a beaft, which the lord 
by cuftom chufes out of all the ftore of his deceafed tenant, 
be it horfe, ox, &c. and in fome manors, the beft piece of 
plate, jewel, or even the beft moveable. 

Hariot is of two forts; viz.—Hariotr Cu/ffom, where hariats 
have been paid time out of mind by cuitom, after the death 
of a tenant for life. 


Harior Service, when a tenant holds by fuch fervice to pay 
hariot at the time of his death ; which fervice is exprefled in 
the deed of feoffment. 

For this latter the lord fhall diftrain; and for the other he 
fhall feize, and not diftrain. 

If the lord purchafe part of the tenancy, harriet fervice is ex- 
tinguifhed ; but it is not fo of hariot cuftom. 

HARLEQUIN, in the Italian comedy, a buffoon, quaintly 

dreffed ; anfwering much the fame purpofe as a merry-an- 
drew, or jack pudding in our drolls, on mountebanks flage: 
&c. We have alfo introduced the harlequin upon our theatres 5 
and this is one of the ftanding chara&ters in the modern gro- 
tefque entertainments. 
The term took its rife from a famous Italian comedian, who 
came to Paris under Henry III. and who frequenting the houfe 
of M, de Harlay, his companions ufed to call him # rlequi 
q. 4. “ttle Harlay ; a name which has defcended to all thofe 
of the fame rank, and profeffion. 


3 or that makes 


a habit or a trade of proftituting her body. S 


* The word is fuppofed to be ufed for the diminutive 
Jet, a little whore.—Others derive it from Ar/ to, 7 
to Robert duke of Normandy, and mother to Willi 
conqueror: Camden derives it from one 4rd: 
to William the conqueror.—Others from thi 
fotta,a proud whore. 


ticle Ha 


re, Or ar= 
ticulation of the bones. 

Harmonia is a {pecies of the fymphyfis, or juncture intended 
for abfolute reft. 

‘Two bones are faid to be joined per har, 
when the junéture is in one uniform, right, or circ 
or when the bones meet with even margins: in contradiftinc- 
tion from /utura, where they are indented. 

The bones of the upper jaw, and moft of the epiphyfes, are 
joined per harmoniam. 


tam, by harmonia, 


HARMONICA, Harmonics,.a branch, or divifion of 


the antient mufic. 

The harmonica is that part which confiders the differences, 
and proportions of founds, with refpect to acute and grave: 
in contradiftinG@ion from rhythmica, and metrica. : 
RuytTHmica, and Metric 
The only part of their mufic the antients have 
tolerable account of, is the harmenica ; which it 
very general and theoretical, 

4 
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Mr. Malcolm has made a very induftrious and learned inqui- 
ty into the harmonica, or harmonic principles of the antients. 
—They reduced their doctrine into feven parts, viz. of founds ; 
of intervals; of fyftems; of the genera; of the tones, or modes; 
of mutations; and of the melpaia. 
its proper article, 

HARMONICAL Arithmetic, is fo much of the theory and 
doétrine of numbers, as relates to making the comparifons, 
reductions, &c. of mufical intervals, which are exprefled by 
numbers, in order to our finding their mutual relations, com- 
pofitions and refolutions, 


HARMONICAL Compofition, in its general fenfe, includes the 


compofition both of harmony and melody, i. e. of mufic, or 
fongs, both in a fingle part, and in feveral parts. 

In its more proper and limited fenfe, harmonical compofition 
is retrained to that of harmony. —In which fenfe it may 
be defined the art of difpofing and concerting feveral fingle 
Parts together, in fuch manner as to make one Agreeable 
whole. 

The art of harmony has been Jong known under the name of 
counterpoint. See COUNTERPOINT. 

At the time when parts were firft introduced, mufic being then 
very fimple, there were no different notes of time; and the 
parts were in every note made concord. 

This they afterwards called fimple, or plain counterpoint, to 
diftinguifh it from another kind, then introduced, wherein 
notes of different value were introduced, and difcords brought 
in between the parts. 

This they called figurative counterpoint. See FicuRATIVE 
Counterpoint. . 

Harmonicat Interval, is an interval, or difference of two 
founds which are agreeable to the ear, whether in confonance 
or fucceflion. See INTERVAL. 

Harmonical Intervals, therefore, are the fame with con- 
cords. 

They are thus called, as being the only effential ingredients 
of harmony. 

HAaRMmonicat Proportion, is a fort of proportion between three 
quantit wherein the difference of the firft and fecond, is 
to the difference of the fecond and third, as the firft is to the 
third. 

"Thus, 2 : 3 : 6 are harmonical; becaufe 2:6:: 1 $3 are geo- 
metrical. 

So four numbers are harmonical, when the firft is to the 
fourth, as the difference of the firft and fecond, to the dif- 
ference of the third and fourth. 

‘Thus, 24 : 16: 12 : 9 are harmonical’s becaufe Zar 
are geometrical. 

For the laws and rules of harmonical proportion, fee Harmonical 
PRopoRTION, 

Harmonicat Series, is a feries of many numbers in cohtirual 
harmanical proportion. 

If there be four or more numbers, whereof every three imme= 
diate terms are harmonical; the whole makes an harmonical 
Series, of continual harmonical proportionals ; as, BOE2Oe Le = 
TOTO: 

Or if every four immediately next each other are harmonical, 
it is alfo a continual harmonical feries, but of anotlier fpecies ; 
as, 3, 4, 6, 9, 18, 36, &e. 

HARMONICAL Sound, is an appellation given by M. Sauveur 
to fuch founds as always make a certain determinate num- 
ber of vibrations, in the time that fome other funda- 
mental found, to which they are referred, makes one vibra- 
tion. 

Harmonical founds are produced by the parts of chords, &c. 
which vibrate a certain number of times while the whole chord 
vibrates once. 

By this they are diftinguifhed from the third, fifth, &c. where 
the relations of the vibrations are four to five, ot five to fix, 
or two to three. 

The relations of founds, had only been confidered in the feries 
of numbers, 1:2, 2:3, 3:44: 5, Sc. which produced the 
intervals called odfave, fifth, fourth, third, &c. M. Sauveur 
firft confidered them in’ the ‘natural feries, Ma ne Syn Ae Cs 
and examined the relations of the founds arifing therefrom. — 
The refult is, that the firft interval, 1:2, is an oétave; the 
fecond, 1: 3, atwelth; the third, x : 4, a fifteenth, or dou- 
ble o€tave; the fourth, r : 5, a feventeenth; the fifth, 1 : 6, 
a nineteenth, &c, 

‘This new confideration of the relations of founds, is more 
natural than the old one; it does exprefs and reprefent the 
whole of mufic, and is in effe& all the mufic that nature gives 
without the affiftance of art.—The ftring of an harpfichord, 
ora bell, befides their general found, which is proportionate to 
their length, tenfion, &c. do alfo at the fame time yield other 
fubordinate and acuter founds, which a nice ear, with a good 
attention, clearly diftinguifhes. 

Thefe fubordinate founds arife from the particular vibrations 
of fome of the parts of the ftring, or bell, which are, as it 
were, detached from the reft, and make feparate vibrations : 
in effe&t, every half, every third, every fourth, &c. of the 
chord, performs its vibrations apart, while a general vibration 


BEC) 


See each confidered under 
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is made of the whole chord. — Now all thefe fubordinate 
founds are harmonical with regard to the whole found: the 
leaft acute which we hear is octave with the whole {otind: 
the leaft acute that follows, makes a twelfth with the 
whole found; the next a feventeenth, €'c. till they grow 
too acute for the ear to perceive them. Now throuchout 
the whole, we hear no fuch, thing as a found that makes 
a fifth, or a third, &c. with regard to the whole found; 
none; in fhort, but what are comprized in the feries of Aar- 
monical founds. 
Add, that if the breath, or bellows that blow a wind 
inftrument, be played ftronger and ftronger, the tone will 
be Continually raifed, but this only in the ratio of the 
harmonical Jounds.—So that it appears that nature; when 
fhe makes as it were a fyftem of mufic herfelf, ufes no 
other but this kind of founds; and yet they had till of Jate 
remained unknowh to the muficians: not but that they 
frequently fell into {them, but it was only inadvertently, and 
without knowing what they did—M. Sauveur fhews, that 
the ftru€ture of the organ depends entirely on this fo long: 
unknown principle. 
HARMONY®, ‘APMONIA, in mufic, the agreeable refult of 
an union of feveral mufical founds, heard at one and the fame 
time; or, the mixture of divers founds; which together have 
an eftect agreeable to the ear. ve 

* The word is Greek dguore, formed of the verb demokew, 

wenire, congruere, to agree, quadrate, march, &c 

As 4 continued Succeffion of mufical founds produces me- 
lody, fo does a continued combination of them produce 
harmony. 
Among the antients, however, a8 fometimes alfo 
moderns, harmony is ufed in the ftrict fenfe of 
and fo is equivalent to the /jmphony. , 
The words concord, and harmony, do really fignify the fame 
thing; though cuftom has made a little difference between 
them. Concord is the agreeable effe& of two founds in con= 
fonance; and harmony the effeét of any greater number of 
agreeable founds in confonance. 
Again, harmony always implies confonance: but concord 
is alfo applied to founds in fucceffioti ; though never but 
where the terms can ftand agreeably in confonance.—The 
effec of an agreeable fucceflion of feveral founds, is called 
melody; 28 that of an agreeable confonance, is called 
harmony. 
The antients feem to have been entirely unaquainted with 
harmony; the foul of the modern mufic.—In all their expli- 
cations of the melopceia, they fay not one word of the con- 
cert, or harmony of parts. We have inftances, indeed, of 
their joining feveral voices, or irftruments, in confonance ; 
but then thofe voices, &c. were hot fo joined, as that each 
had a diftin@ and proper melody, fo making a fucceflion of 
various concords; but they were either unifons, or o€taves, in 
évery note ; and fo all petformed the fame individual melody, 
and conftituted one fong. 
When the parts differ, not in the*tenfion of the whole, but 
in the different relations of the fucceflive notes; it is this that 
conftitutes the modern art of harminy. 
Harmony is well defined the fum or refult of the combination 
of two or more concords. 7, ¢. of three or more fimple founds 
ftriking the ear all together; and different compofitions of con= 
cotds niake different harmony. 
To underftand the nature, and determine the number, and 
preference of harmonies; it is to be confidered, that in every 
compound found, where there are no more than three fimple 
ones, there are three kinds of relations, viz. the primary 
relation of every fimple found to the fundamental, or grav- 
eft, whereby they make different degrees of concord with 
it: the mutual relations of the acute founds each with other, 
whereby they mix either concord or difcord into the com= 
pound: and the fecondary relation of the whole, whereby 
all the terms unite their vibrations, or coincide more or lefs 
frequently. 
Suppofe, e.g. four founds, A, B, C and D; whereof A is 
the graveft; B next; then C; and D the acuteft, — Here, 
A is the fundamental ; arid the relations of B, C, and D, to 
A, are primary relations: So, if B be a third g above A, that 
primary relation is 4 to 5; and if C be fifth to A, that pri- 
mary relation is 2 to 3: and if D be o@ave to A, thatis x 
to 2. For the mutual relations of the acute terms B, C, Dj 
they are had by taking their primary relations to the funda- 


con~ 


among the 
con, onance 5 


mental, and fubftraGting each lefler from each greater: thus, 
B toC is 5 to6, a third /; Bto Dis § to 8, afixth/, &c. 


—Laftly, to find the fecondary relation of the whole, feck 
the leaft common dividend to ‘all the leffer terms or numbers 
of the primary relations, i. 2. the leaft number that will be 
divided by each of them exaétly : this is the thing fought ; and 
fhews that all the fimple founds coincide, after fo many vibra- 
tions of the fundamental as the number exprefles. 

So in the preceding example, the leffer terms of the three 
primary relations are 4, 2, 1, whofe leaft common ¢ 
is 4. Confequently, at every fourth vibration of the 
mental, the whole will coincide, 
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Now harmany, we have obferved, is a compound found, con- 
fifting of three or more fimple founds. — Its proper ingre- 
dients are concords ; and all difcords, at leaft in the primary 
and mutual relations, are abfolutely forbidden.—It is true, 
are wed in mufic; but not for themfclves fimply, 
t off the concords by their contraft and oppofition. 
¢ any number of concords being propofed to ftand in 
ry tion with a common fundamental; we difcover 
whether or no they conftitute a perfect harmony, by finding 
their mutual relations—Thus, fuppofe the following con- 
cords, or primary relations, viz, the greater third, fifth, and 
oétave given; their mutual relations are all concord, and there- 
fore may ftand in harmony. For the greater third and fifth 
are to one another, as 5: 6, alefler third. “The greater third 
and oétave, are as 5 : 8, a leffer fixth. And the fifth, and 
octave, are as 3: 4,4 lefler fourth. But if fourth, fifth and 
oétave be propofed, it is evident they cannot ftand in harmo- 
ny; by reafon, betwixt the fourth and fifth there is a difcord, 
viz, the ratio 8:9. Again, fuppofing any number of founds 
which are concord each to the next, from the loweft to the 
higheft; to know if they can ftand in harmony, we muft find 
the primary, and all the mutual relations, which muft be all 
concord. So let any number of founds be as 4: 5 : 6: 8, they 
may ftand in harmony, by reafon each to each is concord : 
but the following ones cannot, wiz. 4, 6, g, becaufe 4:9 
is difcord. 
The neceflary conditions of all harmony, then, are concords 
in the primary and mutual relations ; ‘on which footing, a 
table is eafily formed of all the poffible varieties. But to 
determine the preference of harmonies, the fecondary rela- 
tions are likewife to be confidered. — The perfection of 
harmonies depends on all the three relations: it is not the beft 
primary relations that make beft harmony; for then a fourth 
and fifth muft be better than a fourth and fixth: whereas the 
firft two cannot ftand together, becaufe of the difcord in the 
mutual relation. Nor does the beft fecondary relation carry 
it; for then would a fourth and fifth, whofe fecondary rela- 
tion with acommon fundamental is 6, be better than a leffer 
third and fifth, whofe fecondary relation is 10: but here alfo 
the preference is due to the better mutual relation.—Indeed, 
the mutual relations depend on the primary ; though not fo as 
that the beft prim: fhall always produce the beft mutual 
however, the primary relations are of the moft 
ce; and together with the fecondary, they afford us 
lowing rule for determining the preference of har- 
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Jomparing two harmonies, which haye an equal number 
; that which has the beft primary and fecondary rela- 
s fure to be moft perfect,—But in cafes where the 
is inthe primary relation of the one, and the fe- 
y of the other, we have no certain rule; The prima- 
inly the moft confiderable; but how the adyan- 
fe ought to be proportioned to the difadvantage in 
other, or vice verfa, we know not. So that a well turned 
ear muft be the laft refort in thefe cafes. 
ony is divided into /imple and compound. 
» HARMONY, is that where there is no concord to the 
ntal above an o¢tave. 
The ingredients of /imple harmony, are the feven fimple origi- 
nal concords, of which there can be but eighteen different 
combinations, that are harmony; which we give in the fol- 
lowing table from Mr. Malcolm. 


Table of fimple Harmonies. 

adary rel. 2dary rel. 

third g fifth] 4 |third g fifth oétave 
third 7 fifth}1o|third 7 fifth oave 
fourth, fixth g| 3 | fourth, fixth g octave 
third g octave} 4.| third g fixth g]12] third g fixth g oétave 
third / oftave| §| third / fixth 7] 5 | third / fixth J oétave 
fixth / oftave | 5| fourth, fixth 7 15| fourth, fixth 7 ofave 


fifth oétave| 2 
fourth oétave} 3 
fixth g o€tave | 3 


e all the poffible combinations of the concords that 
armony : for the o€tave is compounded of a fifth and 
fourth, or a fixth and third, which have a variety of greater 
and lefler; out of thefe are the firft fix harmonies compofed : 
then, the fifth being compofed of the greater third and leffer 


third, and the fixth of fourth and third; from thefe proceed 
the next fix of the tal 


le: ti joi 

eee oe ao ae hen an oétave joined to each of 
The perfection of the firft twelve is according 

the table: of the firft fix each has an oétave Sek cepes 
ference i according to the perfection of the other leffer con- 
cord joined to the oftave.—For the next fix, the preference 
is given to the two combinations with fifth whereof that 
which has the third g is beft ; then to thefe tye combinations 
with the fixth g, of which that which has the fourth is beft 
—For the laft fix, they are not placed laft as being the leaft 
perfect, but becaufe they are the moft complex, .d i 
mixtures of the other twelve with each other. 
perfection they are plainly preferable to the prece 

or 


i; 


and are the 
In point of 
ding fix, as 
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having the yery fame ingredients, and an odtave more. 


Compound Harmony, is that which to the fimple harmony of 


one octave, adds that of another oétave. 

For the compound harmonies, their variety is eafily found 
out of the combinations of the fimple harmonies of feveral 
octaves. 


Harmony, again, may be divided into that of comcords, and 


that of di/cords. 

The fir? is that we have hitherto confidered, and wherein 
nothing but concords are admitted. 

The /econd is that wherein difcords are ufed, intermixed with 
the concords, 


Compofition of Harmony. See HARMoNICAL Compo/ition. 
Harmony is fometimes alfo ufed ina laxer fenfe, to denote 


an agreement, fuitablenefS, union, conformity, &c. 

In mufic, we fometimes apply it to a fingle voice when 
fonorous, clear, and foft; or to a fingle inftrument, when it 
yields a very agreeable found.—T hus, we fay, the harmony of 
her voice, of his lute, &c. 

Th matters of learning, we ufe harmony for a certain agree- 
ment between the feveral parts of the difcourfe, which renders 
the reading thereof agreeable.—In this fenfe we fay, harmo- 
nious periods, &c. 

In architecture, harmony denotes an agreeable relation between 
the parts of a building. See SYMMETRY. 

In painting, they fpeak of an harmony, both in the ordon~ 
nance and compofition, and in the colours of a piéture.—In 
the ordonnance, it fignifies the union or connection between 
the figures, with refpect to the fubject of the piece. 

In the colouring, it denotes the union, or agreeable mixture 
of different colours. See CoLouRING. 

M. de la Chambre derives the harmony of colours from the 
fame proportions as the harmony of founds.—This he infifts on 
at large, in his treatife Of the colours of the Rainbow. On 
this principle, he lays down green as the moft agreeable of 
colours, correfponding to the o¢tave in mufic; red, to a fifth; 
yellow, toa fourth, &e. 


Harmony, or Evangelical Harmony, is alfo a title of di- 


vers books, compofed to fhew the uniformity and agree- 
ment of the accounts given by the four evangelifts. 

The firft attempt of this kind is attributed to Tatian, or 
Theophilus of Antioch, in the fecond century.—After his 
example, divers other harmonies have been compofed, by Am- 
monius of Alexandria, Eufebius of Cefarea, Janfenius bifhop 
of Ghant, Mr. Toinard, Mr. Whilton, &c. 


Harmony of the Spheres or Celestial HARMONY, is a fort 


of mufic much fpoke of by many of the philofophers and fa- 
thers; fuppofed to be produced by the regular, fweetly tuned 
motions of the ftars and planets, 

Plato, Philo Judcus, S. Auguftine, 8. Ambrofe, S. Ifidore, 
Boethius, and many ot! “are ftrongly poflefled with the 
opinion of this harmo i »y attribute to the various 
proportionate impre nly globes upon one 
another ; which acting under pro; tvals, form an har- 
meny.—It is impofible, “according to them, that fuch fpacious 
bodies, moving with fo much rapidity, fhould be filent; on 
the contrary, the atmofphere, continually impelled by them, 
muft yield a fet of founds, proportionate to the impulfions 
it receives: confequently, as they do not all run the fame 
circuit, nor with one and the fame velocity, the different 
tones arifing from the diverfity of motions, direéted by the hand 
of the Almighty, muft form an admirable fymphony, or concert. 
S. Irenzus, S. Bafil and St. Epiphianus, &c. have appeared a- 
ain{t the notion. 


Pre-eftablifoed Harmony, a celebrated fyftem of M. Leibnitz, 


by means whereof he accounts for the union, or communi- 
cation between the foul and body. 

The Philofophers had univerfally held, that the foul and body 
aét really and phyfically on each other.—Des Cartes firft ap- 
peared and fhewed that the heterogeneity of their nature did 
not allow of {uch real union; and that they could only have 
an apparent one, whereof God is the mediator. 

M. Leibnitz, unfatisfiec with either of thefe hypothefes, efta~ 
blifhes a third.—A foul or fpirit he obferves, is to have a cer- 
tain feries of thoughts, defires, and wills: A body, which 
is only a machine, is to have a certain feries of motions, to 
be determined by the combination of its mechanical difpofi- 
tion, with the impreffions of external objeéts. 

If, now, there be found a foul and a body fo framed, that 
the whole feries of wills of the foul, and the whole feries of 
motions of the body, exactly correfpond; and at the fame 
time, for inftance, when the foul defires to go to any place, 
the two feet move mechanically that way: this foul and body 
will have a relation to one another, not by any actual union 
between them, but by the conftant and perpetual correfpon- 
dence of the feveral actions of both,—Now, God puts together 
this foul and body, which I fi a correfpondence ante- 
cedent to their union; fuch a pre-e/lablifbed harmaory.—And 
the fame is to be underftood of all the other fouls and bodies, 
that have been or ev Ib 
In effeét, the laws of motior 
order of efficient cauf 


1e body, fucceeding in the 
¢ and correfpond with the 
ideas 


es. di fc 
es, do ail 
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Kihg David is ufually painted with a harp in his hands; but 
we have no teftimony in all antiquity, that the Hebrew harps 
which they call chinnor, was any thing like ours On a 
Hebrew medal'of Simon Maccabeus we fee two forts of mu- 
fical inffruments; but they are both of them very different 
from our harp, and only confift of three or four ftrings,— 
All authors agree, that our Harp is very different from the lyra, 
Cithara, or barbiton, ufed among the Romans, 
Fortunatus, Lib. VIL Carm. 8. Witnefles, that it was an 
inftrument of the barbarians, 

Romanufque ra, plaudet tibi barbarus harpa 

Grecus achilliacd, crotta Britanna canat. 

HARPIE S, “APITYIAI, Harpyra, in antiquity, a rapa- 
clous impure fort of montters, of the bird kind, mentioned 
among the poets, 

hey are reprefented with wings, ears like bears, bodies like 
Vultures, faces like women, and feet and hands hooked like 
the talons of birds of prey. See Virgil £neid. Lib. III. 
who gives a defeription of them, 

he ancients looked on the harpies as a fort of genii, or dx- 
mons.---Some make them the daughters of Tellus and Ocea- 
nus, the earth and ocean ; whence, fays Servius, it is, that 
they inhabit an ifland, half on land, and half in water, Va- 


HA-R 
ideas of the foul; fo that the body is determined to act at the 
time when the foul wills. 
The fame principle he extends further, and makes a pre-efta- 
blifbed harmony between the kingdoms of nature and grace 5 
to account for the apparent communicatich between them, 
and make phyfical and moral’ evil correfpond. . 
Such is the fyftem of pre-cftablifhed harmony, harmony pre- 
etablié.---The author’s way of ftating and inforcing it, may 
be feen in his Eifais de Theodicee. 

Harmony, in anatomy. See the article HarMontIa. 

HARMOSTES *, or Harmosta, in antiquity, a fort of 
magiftrate among the Spartans, whereof there were feveral ; 
whofe bufinefs was to look to the building of citadels, and re- 
pairing the forts, and the fortifications of the cities. 

*The word is Greek, apeosns; formed of apjnow, apto, concin- 
no,I adapt, concert, &c, EB 

RNESS *, a compleat armour; or the whole equipage 

and accoutrements of a cavalier, heavily armed; as cafk, cui- 

rafs, ec, 

* The word is formed of the French, sarnois; which fome de- 
tive from the Greek apvaxis, a lamb’s fkin ; by reafon they 
antiently covered themfelves therewith. Du Cange obferves, 
that the word barnefium is ufed in the corrupt Latin in the 


fame {er it comes from the High Dutch, harnas, . 4 
Spee s detive it from the Italian, oaIpRAGI lerius Flaccus makes them the daughters of Typhon. 


There were three harpies, Acllo, Ocypete, and Celeeno ; 
which laft Homer calls Podarge.---Hefiod, in his Theagony, 
V. 267. only reckons two, Aello and Ocypéte; ahd mak 
them the daughers of Thaumas and Eleéira ; affirming, chat 
they had wings, and went with the rapidity of the wird. Zee 
phyrus begat of them Balius and Xanthus, Achille’s Ler? 
Pherecydes relates, that the Boreades expelled them. fim the 
f£gean and Sicilian feas, and purfued them as far as the 
iflands, which he calls Plote, and Homer Calne ; and which 
have fince been called the Strophades. 
Voffius, De idohl. 1. Il. c. 99. p- 63. thinks, that what 
the ancients have related of the harpies, agrees to no other 
birds fo well as the bats found in the territories ‘of Datien in 
South America.---Thefe animals kill not only birds, but dogs 
and cats; and prove very troublefome to men by: their 
peckings. But the ancients, as the fame Voftius obferves, 
knew nothing of thefe birds. By the harpies, therefore, he 
thinks they could mean nothing elfe hut the winds ;“and that it 
was on this account they were made < aughters of Eleétra, the 
daughter of Oceanus. Such is the opinion of the fcholiafts 
of Apollonius, Hefiod, and Euftathius.---Their names, Aello, 
Ocyjiete, Celceno, are fuppofed to be a further argument of this, 
HARPINEER, or HARPONEER, an engineer, or fifher- 
man, who manages, and throws the harping-iron, in the 


from the Celtic, harnes, a cuirafs. 

Under king Richard II. it was exprefly forbid all men to ride 

in harnefi, with launcegays, &c. Vid. Stat. Weenie 1s 

In the ftatute 2 H. VE. ec. 14. harnefs feems to include all 

kind of furniture for offence, ‘as well as defence, both of man 

and horfe: as fwords, buckles for belts, girdles, €¥c. 
HARNESS is alfoufed for the furniture put on a horfe, to draw 
in a coach, waggon, or other carriage ; fuch as collars, leathers, 

traces, &c, 

HARO *, Harou, or Harot, in the Norman cuftoms.--- 
Clamor de HARo, is a cry, or formula of invoking the affift- 
ance of juftice, againft the violence of fome offender, who up- 
on hearing the word fara, is obliged to defift, on pain of be- 
ing feverely punifhed for his outrage, and to go with the party 
injured before the judge. 

* The word is commonly derived of 4a and roul, as being fup- 
pofed an invocation of the fovereign power, to affift the weak 
againft the ftrong ; on occafion of Raoul firft duke of Norman- 
dy, about the year 912: who rendered himfelf venerable to his 
fubjeéts by the feverity of his juftice; fo that they called on 
him even after his death, when they fuffered any oppreffion.— 
Guill. Guiart fpeaks of the a rous, or ha roul, as a military 
cry, firft brought into Neuftria by the Normans, under the 
condué of Raoul. Others fay, that during his lifetime they 
ufed to cry a Raoul, I cite you to appear before Raoul; by 


freafon he adminiftred jnitice to his fubjedts in perfon, Bee whale-fithing, ; 
others, asM. Cafeneuve, take all thefe etymologies to be falfe;| Che harpincers, ate the moft robuft_and dextrous perfons in 

} and fuppofe the word aro, to have been a cry long before the crew of the fhips fent on whale-fifhing---Their place is at 
duke Raoul. Some derive it from Harola king of Denmark, the end of the pinnace, and they direét the fteerfinan as well as 


who in the year 826, was made grand confervator of juftice at 
Mentz: others, from the Danith aa rau, q. d. help me; 
a cry raifed by the Normans in flying from a king of Den- 
™mark, named Roux, who made himfelf duke of Normandy, 
The letters of the French chancery have ufually this claufe, 
Non obftant clameur de haro, &c, 
The haro had antiently fuch vaft power, that a poor man of 
the city of Caen, named Affelin, in virtue hereof, arrefted the 
corps of William the Conqueror, in the middle of the funeral 
proceffion, till fuch time as his fon Henry had paid the value 
of the land in queftion ; which was that whereon the chapel 
was built, where he was interred, 

HARP *, a mufical inftrument, of the firing kind ; being of 
a triangular figure, and placed on end between the legs to be 
play’d on, 

* Papias, and Da Cange after him, will have the harp to have 
took its name from the Arpi, a people of Italy, who v f‘uppofed 
the firit that invented it ; and from whom they fay ity orrow- 
ed by other nations.—Menage, &c, derive the word from the 
Latin 4arpa; and that from the German herp or harp. Others 
bring it from the Latin carpo, becaufe touched or thruammed with 
the fingers, Dr. Hickes derives it from arpa, or earpa, which 
fignify the fame thing ; the firft in the language of the Cimbri, 
the fecond in that of the Anglo-Saxons.—T he Englith prieft 
who wrote the life of St. Dunitan, and who lived with him in 
the tenth century, fays, C. 2. n. 12. Sumpfit fecum ex more 
Gtharam fuam, quam paterna lingua hearpam vocamus; which 
intimates the word to be Anglo-Saxon. 


the rowers. When they come within reach of the w 
dart their iron with great vehemence into his head, 
penerate the fkin and fat, and enter deep into the fehh. Im 
mediately upon this, the whale dives to the bottom, and when 
he returns to the air again to fetch breath, the harpineer takes 
occafion to ftrike him afreth ; though he would have died of 
the former wound: it being a circumftance gencrally afferted, 
that blood never ftanches, nor wounds ever heal in the water, 
This done, the other ffhers approach afide of him, and 
tun a long fpear fhod with iron under the fins, through the 
Integuments, into his breaft. The bloed now fpouts out, and 
the carcafe welters in its own fat. It remains then only to 
tow him to fhore, there to cut off the blubber, &c, See Whales 
Fisuery. 

Tn the Sturgeon-Fifhery, as foon as the harpineer perceives the 
fturgeon’s belly, which is frequently turning, now on this fide, 
and then on that, he darts his iron into the fame, as being 
deftitute of fcales. Denis Hifi. de ? Amerique. See Sturgeon- 
FIsuery. 

HARPIN G-Iron, Harpaco, Harpoo N, a fort of dart, 

or fpear, faftned toa line, wherewith they catch whales and 
other large fith, as fturgeons, &c, 
This harping-iron isa large javelin of forged iron, five or fix 
feet long, witha fharp, cutting, triangular point, barbed like 
that of an arrow. At the upper end is engraven the harpi- 
neer’s name, near a ring, to which the line is faftned, which 
they let down as foon as the fith is ftruck, to give him room 
todive, &c. See Whale-Fisuery. 

HARPINGS, ina fhip, properly denotes her breadth at the 
bow. Some alfo call the ends of the bends, which are faftned 
into the ftem, the harpings. 

HARPOCRATIAN S, a fe of heretics mentioned by 
Celfus ; the fame with Carpocratians. See CARPOCRA- 
TIANS. 

HARPSICHORD, or Harpsicuot, a mufical inftrument 


There is fome diverfity in ‘the ftru@ure of barps.--~That 
called the triple harp has 78 ftrings or chords, in three Tows, 
49 in each, which make four oétaves : the firft row is for the 
femi-tones ; and the third isin unifon with the firft. There 
are twe rows of pins, or fcrews, on the right fide, ferving to 
keep the ftrings tight in their holes, which are faftned at the 
other end to three rows of pins on the upper fide, 

This inftrument is ftruck with the finger and thumb of both 


hands. Its mufic is much like that of the fpinett ; all its 
ftrings going from femi-tone to femi-tone: whence fome call 
it an inverted l [pinett. 

zt is capable of a much greater degree of perfeGtion than the 
ute, 
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of the ftring kind ; play’d after the manner of an organ. 
The Italians call it clave cimbala, and the F, rench clavecix, 
In Latin it is ufually called grave cymbalum, q. dia large or 
deep cymbal. ; ne aN ’ 
The harpficherd is furnifhed with a fet of keys; fometimes 
5D two 


HAT 


two fets :---The touching or ftriking of thefe keys, moves a 

kind of little jacks, which moye a double row of chords, ‘or 

ftrings of brafs and iron, ftretched on the table of the inftru- 
| er four bridges. 

H RROUEB USS ¥, in our ancient ftatutes, called alfo AR- 
QUEBUSE, HaAQUEBUT, or HacsuT; is a hand- 
gun ; or a fire-arm of a proper length, &c. to be bore in the 
arm. 


* The word is formed of the French arguebufe: and that from 
the Italian, arcobufis, or arco abuso, of arco, a bow, and bu/io, 
a hole ; on account of the touch-hole, at which the pow- 
der is putto prime it; and that it fucceeded to the bows of 
the ancients, 


The harquebufi is properly a fire-arm, of the ordinary length 
of amufket, or fowling-piece ; cocked ufually,. with a wheel. 
---Hanzelet prefcribes its legitimate length to be forty cali- 
bers ; and the weight of its ball one ounce, feven eighths ; 
its charge of powder as much. 

There is alfo a larger kind, called harguebufs a croc, much of 
the nature of our blunderbufles, ufed in war, for the defence 
of places ; being ufually refted on fomething when difcharged. 
---The firft time thefe inftruments were feen, was in the 
imperial army of Bourbon, who drove Bonnivet out of the 
ftate of Milan.---They were fo big and heavy, that there 
‘were two men to carry them. They are now little ufed ex- 
cept in fome old caft! 
garifons. 

HARRIER, a kind of hound, called in Latin fagax, from 

his tracing, or chafing by foct.+--Being endowed with an ad- 
mirable gift of fmelling, and alfo very bold in the purfuit of 
his game, 
There are feveral kinds, all differing in their fervices; being 
for the hare, fox, wolf, hart, buck, badger, otter, pole- 
cat, weafel, or coney ; fome, in fine, for one game, fome for 
another; &c. See HUNTING. 

HARROW, in hufbandry, a drag made in a fquare form, to 

break the clods of earth after ploughing. 
It confifts of three parts: 1°. ‘The harrow-bulls; which are 
the holes where the nails go in; 2°, The flots, which are 
the crofS pins; 3°. The harrow-tines, pins, or tufhes, which 
are great iron nails ; befide thefe there are 4°. The hook, being 
that which faftens the horfe tothem; 5°. The couples, when 
two arrows are tied together. 

HART, in the foreft law, a ftag, or male deer of five years 
old compleat. 

If the king or queen hunt him, and he efcape, he is called a 
hart royal. 

And if by fach hunting he be chafed out of the foreft, pro- 
clamation is commonly made in the places adjacent, that in 
regard of the paftime the beaft has afforded the king or queen, 
none fhall hurt, or hinder him from returning to the foreft ; 
upon which he is called an hart royal proclaimed. 

Harrs-Horn, Cornu Cervi. See the article Harts-Horn. 

Hart-Hunting. Sce the article HartHuntine. 

HARTH-Peny, or Hartu-Silver. See Cuimney-Money. 

HARUSPEX, or ArusPex, in antiquity, a fort of prieft, 
or diviner, who infpeéted and confider’d the entrails of beafts, 
particularly thofe of vi€tims; to find figns or indications of 
fomething he wanted to know. 

Cicero, de Divinat. L. IL. explains the difference between 
aufpex an harufpex. 

HASSOCK, denotes a bafs, or cufhion made of rufhes, to kneel 
or reft the feet on in churches. 

HASTA, or Hasta Pura, among medalifts, fignifies a kind 
of fpear, or javelin, not fhod, or headed with iron; or ra- 
ther, an ancient fcepter, fomewhat longer than ordinary, oc- 
cafionally given to all the gods, 

The hafta is fuppofed a fymbol of the goodnefs of the gods, 
and of the conduct of providence, which is equally mild and 
forcible. 

Hasr: in fome countries, is a meafure, or quantity of ground 
amounting to thirty paces; thus called, according to M. du 
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saa from the Aa/fa, or rod, wherewith it was mea- 
ured, 


HASTIVE, a French term, fometimes ufed in Englith for 
early, forward, or fomething that comes before the ordinar 
time, or feafon. ni 
The ha/tive fruits are ftrawberr 
alfo ha/five peas, &c. 

HAT, a covering for the head, wore 
the weftern part of Europe. 

Hats are chiefly made! of hair, wool, €&c. worked fulled 
and fafhioned to the figure of the head. ‘ aig: 
Hats are faid to have been firft feen abo 
which time they became of ufe for c 
---F. Daniel relates, that when C 
lin entry into Rouen in 1449, he 1 on a hat lined with 
red velvet, and furmounted with : plume, or tuft of f . 
---He adds, that it is from this ent Vy Or at : 
reign, that the ufe of sats and caps is to be 


id cherries.---We have 


by the men throughout 


ut the year 1400; at 
try wear, riding, &e, 
harles II, made his pub- 


© be dated, which 


henceforward began to take place of the chaperoons and hoods, 
that had been wore before. 

In progrefs of time, from the laity, the clergy likewife took 
this part of the habit ; but it was looked on asa crying abufe, 
and feveral regulations were publifhed, forbidding any prieft, 
or religious perfon, to appear abroad in a hat without cor- 
nets ; and enjoining them to keep to the ufe of chaperoons, 
made of black cloth, with decent cornets: if they were poor, 
they were at leaft to have cornets faftned to their hats, and 
this ipon penalty of fufpenfion and excommunication.---Indeed 
the ufe of hats is faid to haye been of a longer ftanding among 
the ecclefiaftics of Brittany, by two hundred years ; and efpe- 
cially among the canons: but thefe were no other than a kind 
of caps; and it was from hence arofe the fquare caps wore in 
colleges, &c. 

Lobineau obferves, that a bifhop of Dol, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, zealous for good order, allowed the canons alone to 
wear fuch ats; enjoining, that if any other perfon fhould 
come with them to church, divine fervice fhould immediatly 
ftand ftill. ZT. I. p. 845. 

Hats make a very confiderable article in commerce.---The 
fineft, and thofe moft valued, are made of the pure hair of 
an amphibious animal, called the ca/for, or beaver, frequent in 
Canada, and other provinces of north America. See Cas- 
TOR. 

Method of making Havrs.---Hats, we have obferved, are made 
either of wool, or hair of divers animals, particularly of the 
caftor, hare, Rabbit, camel, &¢. The procefs is much the 
fame in all; for which reafon we fhall content ourfelves to 
inftance in that of caftors. 

The fkin of this animal is covered with two kinds of hair 5 
the one long, tiff, glofly, and pretty thin fet; this is 
what renders the fkin, or fur, of fo much value. The 
other is fhort, thick, and foft; which alone is ufed in 
hats. 
To tear off one of thefe kinds of hair, and cut the other, 
the hatters, or rather the women employed for that 
purpofe, make ufe of two knives, a large one like a fhoe- 
maker’s knife, for the long hair; and a fmaller, not unlike 
a vine-knife, wherewith they fhave, or fcrape off the fhorter 
hair. 
When the. hair is off, they mix the ftuff; to one third of 
dry caftor, putting two thirds of old coat, i, e. of hair which 
has been wore fome time by the favages ; and card the whole 
with cards, like thofe ufed in the woollen manufactory, only 
finer. This done, they weigh it, and take more or lefs, ac- 
cording to the fize or thicknefS of the Aat intended.---The 
ftuff is now laid on the hurdle, whichis a fquare table, paral- 
lel to the horizon, having longitudinal chinks cut through it. 
On this hurdle, with an inftrument called a dew, much re- 
fembling that of a violin, but larger; whofe ftring is worked 
with a little bow-ftick, and thus made to play on the furs; 
they fly and mix them together, the duft and filth at the 
fame time pafling through the chinks. This they reckon one 
of the moft difficult operations in the whole ; by reafon of the 
juftnefs required in the hand to make the ftuf fall precifely to- 
gether, and that it may be every where of the fame thicknefs. 
In lieu of a bow, fome hatters make ufe of a fieve, or fearce 
of hair, through which they pafs the ftuff. 
After this manner, they form gores, or two capades, of an 
oval form, ending in an acute angle atop.---And with what 
ftuff remains, they fupply and ftrengthen them in places where 
they happen to be flenderer than ordinar -Though it is to 
be remembred, that they defignedly make them thicker in the 
brim, near the crown, than towards the circumference, or in 
the crown itfelf. 
The capades thus finifhed, they go on to harden them into 
clofer, and more confiftent flakes, by prefling downa hard- 
ening fein, or leather thereon.---This done, they are carried 
to the bafon, which is a fort of bench with an iron plate fitted 
therein, and a little fire underneath it; upon which laying 
one of the hardened capades, fprinkled over with water and a 
fort of mould being applied thereon ; the heat of the fire, with the 
water and prefling, imbody the matter into a flight hairy 
fort of ftuff, or felt: after which, turning up the edges all 
around over the mould, they lay it by ; and thus proceed to 
the other.---This finifhed, the two are next joined together, 
fo as to meet in an angle atop, and only form one conical 
cap, after the manner of a manica Hippocrates or flannell 
Bag. 
The at thus bafoned, they remove: it to a large kind of re- 
ceiver or trough, refembling a mill-hopper, going floping or 
narrowing down from the edge, or rim, to the bottom, 
which is a copper kettle, filled with water and grounds, kept 
hot for the purpofe.---On the defcent or floping fide, called 
the plank, the bafoned hat, being firft dipt in the kettle, is 
laid.---And here they proceed to work it, by rolling and un- 
rolling it again and again, one part after another, firft with 
.the hand, and then with a little wooden roller; taking care 
to dip it from time to time: till at length by thus fulling 
and thickening it, four or five hours, it is reduced to the extent, 
or dimenfions of the hat intende ‘To fecure the hands 
I from 
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from being injured by this frequent rolling, &'c. they ufually 
guard them with a fort of thick gloves, ie 

The hat thus wrought, they proceed to give it the proper 
form; which is done by laying the conical cap on a wooden 
black, of the intended fize of the crown of the hat; and 
thus tying it round with a packthread, called a commander : 
after which, with a piece of iron, or copper, bent for the 
purpofe, and called a /famper, they gradually beat or drive 
down the commander all around, till it has reached the bot- 
tom of the block: and thus is the crown formed; what re- 
mains at bottom below the ftring, being the brim. i 

The hat being now fet to dry; they proceed to finge it; by 
holding it over a flair of ftraw, or the like; then it is pounced, 
or rubbed with pumice, to take off the coarfer nap; then 
rubbed over afrefh with feal-fkin, to lay the nap ftill finer; 
and laftly, carded with a fine card, to raife the fine cotton; 
with which the sag is afterwards to appear. 

Things thus far advanced, the hat is fent, upon its block, and 
tyed about with packthread as before, to be dyed. —— The 
dyer’s copper is ufually very large, holding ten or twelve do- 
zen hats. The dye, or tinéture, is made of logwood, ver- 
digreafe, copperas, and alder-bark; to which fome add galls 
and fumac. 

Here the fat is kept boiling for about three quarters of an 
hour; then taken out and fet to cool, and then returned to 
the dye; and this for ten or twelve times fucceffively. 

The dye being compleat, the sat is returned to the hatter, 
who proceeds to dry it, by hanging it in the top, or roof, of 
a ftove or oven; at the bottom of which is a charcoal fire. 
When dry, it is to be ftiffned, which is done with melted 
glue, or gum feneca, applied thereon by firft {mearing it, and 
beating it over with a brufh, and then rubbing it with the 
hand.——The next thing is to /feam it, on the /leaming-ba- 
fon, which is a little hearth, or fire place, raifed three foot 
high, with an iron plate laid over it, exa&tly covering the 
hearth. On this plate they firft fpread clothes, which being 
fprinkled over with water to fecure the hat from burning, 
the hat is placed, brim downwards, thereon. When mode- 
rately hot, the workman ftrikes gently on the brim, with 
the flat of his hand, to make the jointings incorporate and 
bind, fo as not to appear; turning it from time to time, 
this way and that way, and at laft overturning and fetting it 
on the crown. 

When fteamed fufficiently, and dried, they put it again on 
the block, and bruth and iroz it on a table or bench for the pur- 
pote, called the /all-board. This they perform with a fort 
of irons like thofe commonly ufed in ironing linen, and 
heated like them; which being rubbed over and over each 
Part of the hat, with the affiftance of the bruh, fmoothens 
and gives it a glofs, which is the lat operation; nothing now 
remaining but to clip the edges even with fciflars, and few a 


lining into the crown. 
fats for women have been made, in various forms, of filk, 
ftraw, fhavings of wood, ivory, feathers, gold, and filver. 
Ha’, is alfo figuratively ufed for the dignity of a cardinal, or 
a promotion to that dignity. 
Jn this fenfe they fay, to expect the hat; to claim, or have 
pretenfions to the hat, &c. : 
Pope innocent IV. firft made the hat the fymbol, or cogni- 
zance of the cardinals; enjoining them to wear a red hat, at 
all ceremonies and proceffions, as a token of their being ready 
to fill their blood for Jefus Chrift. 
Hart, in heraldry. See the article Cu ap EAU. 

HATCHES, ina hhip, a fort of trap-doors in the mid-fhip, 
or between the main-maft and fore maft; through which goods 
of bulk are let down into the hold. Hence, the 

Ha TcH-way, is that place where the hatches are-——See Tab. 
Ship, fig. 2. n. 40. 

To lay a thing into the hatch-way, is to put it fo that the 
hatches cannot be come at, or opened, 

Hat cues are alfo flood-gates, fet ina river, &c to ftop the 
current of the water. 

The word is particularly ufed for certain dams, or mounds, 
made of rubbifh, clay, or earth, to prevent the water that 
iffues from the ftream-works, and tin-wafhes in Cornwal, 
from running into the frefh rivers. 

The tenants of Bulyftoke, and other manors, are bound to do 
certain days works to the hatches. 

HarcHeErT, a joiner’s infrument wherewith to hew wood. 
The hatchet is a fmaller, lighter fort of ax, with a bafil 
edge on its left fide; having a fhort handle, as being to be 
ufed with one harid. 

HATCHING, the a& whereby foecundated eggs, after fea- 
fonable incubation, exclude their young. ‘ 

Hatching, with refpeét to the Oviparous tribe, amounts to 
the fame as parturition, or delivery, in the viviparous. 

The oftrich is faid to lay her eggs in the fand; and that the 
heat of the fun does the office of a parent animal, and hatches 
them. In Egypt, they hatch their chickens by the heat of an 
oven: the method whereof is given us by Mr. Greaves, in 
the Philofophical Tranfaétions, N°. 117. 
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They have houfes; it feems; built for the putpole j having 
along entrance, on each fide whereof are twelve or fourteen 
ovens; whofe bottoms and fides are formed of fun-dried bricks, 
lined with mats, for the eggs to lie on; and the tops covered 
with flicks, except two. fpaces, which are brick, and ferve 
as hearths to built the fires on wherewith the eggs are to be 
heated. — Over thefe is another ftory of ovens ; having holes, 
which are either ftopped with tow, or left open at pleafure, 
to govern the heat of the ovens below. 

Chey begin to heat the ovens in the iniddle of January ; 
fpending on them every morning about an htindred pound 
weight of camels or buffalo’s dun; 5 and the like quantity at 
night; till the middle of February; by which time the ovens 
are too hot for the hand to be held upon the walls, After 
this they put in the eggs to hatch; which they continue fucceffive- 
ly till the end of May. 

The eggs are firft put upon the matts in the lower ovens, 
upon the ground, 7 or 8000 eges in number; and laid onl 
double, one upon another; in the ovens over thefe, the fire 
is made in the little channels, from whence the heat is con- 
veyed into the lower: the eggs directly under thefe hearths 
lie threefold, 

At night, when they new-make their fires in the hearths 
they remove the eggs that were direétly undermoft, laying 
three one upon another, in the place of thofe which lay on 
the fides only double; and thefe being now removed, they 
lie treble under the hearth, becaufe the heat is greater there, 
than on the fides. 

Thefe eggs continue in the lower ovens fourteen days and 
nights ; after which they remove them into the upper. And 
in thefe, there being now no more fire ufed, they turn the. 
eggs four times every twenty-four hours, 

The arf, or 22d day, the chickens are hatched; which 
the firft day eat not: the fecond day they are fetched away by 
women, who give them corn, &¢. The after of the ovens 
hath a third part of the eggs for his ceft and pains, out of 
which he is to make good to the owners, (who have two 
thirds in chickens for their eggs,) if any happen to be foiled, 
or mifcarry. 

The fire in the upper ovens, when the eggs ate placed in the 
lower, is thus proportioned. ‘The firft day there is the great= 
eft fire, the fecond lefs than the firft; the fourth more than the 
third, the fifth lefs, the fixth mote than the fifth, the feventh 
lefs, the eighth more, the ninth without fire, the tenth a lit- 
tle fire in the morning, the eleventh they fhut all the holes 
with flax, &c. making no more fire; for if they fhould, the 
eggs would break. ‘They take care that the eggs be no hot- 
ter than the eye of aman, when they are laid upon it, can 
well endure. “When the chickens are hatched; they put them 
into the lower ovens. 

Hatcuine, orHacuin G, in defigning and engtaving, fig- 
nifies the making of lines with a pen, pencil, graver, or the 
like; and interfecting, or going acrofs thofe lines, with others 
drawn over them another way. 

The depths and fhadows of draughts are ufually: formed by 
hatching, or hatch-work. 

What is furprifing in the gravings of Mellan 
that they exprefs the 
hatches, or hatchings. 

HaTCHINGS are of 
feveral colours of an 
See CoLour. 

The firft kind of hatching in pale, or from top to bottom, 
fignifies gules, or red—= The fecond in fefs, acrofS the coats 
azure, or blue. 

Hatching in pale, counter-hatched in fel, ficnifies fable, or 
black. Hatching in bend, proceeding from right to left, fig- 
nifies green: and that in bars, from left to right, purple. 
When the coat is only dotted, it is fuppofed to be or; or gold. 
And when quite bare, or void, argent, or white. 

This invention is, commonly, afcribed to F. Pietra San@a. 
——Though the Sieur de la Columbiere has difputed his title 
to it. 

HATCHMENT, in heraldry, 
coats of arms in an efcutcheon, 

HATCHMENT, is alfo a popular name for an atchievement, 
See ATCHIEVEMENT, 

HATTOCK, a fhock of corn, containing twelve fheaves, 
—— Others make it only three fheaves Jaid together. 

HAVEN*, a fea port, or harbour for fhips. See Port; 
and HARBouR. 

* The word is derived from the Saxon harene, or the Ger- 
as Aafen, or the French Aare ; which all fignify the fame 
t ning. 

HAUNCH, orHa Ncu, the hip; 
between the laft tibs, and the thigh. 
The haunches confit of three bones, joined together by car- 
tilages; which, in courfe of time, grow,dry, hard, and bo- 
ny; fo that in adults, the three only feem to conftitute one 
continued bone, 


V and Sadelers, is, 
fhadows exceeding well, without any 


great ufe in heraldry, 
efcutcheon, 


to diftinguith the 
without its being illumined, 


the marfhalling of feveral 


or that patt of the body 
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HauncueEs, or hips ofa horfe, are thofe parts of the hind 
quarters which extend from the reins or back, to the hough 
or ham. 

One of the moft neceflary leffons in managing the great horfe, 
is that of putting him upon bis haunches 5 which, in other 
terms, is called to couple him well, or to put him well toge- 
ther, or make him compact. 

A horfe that does not bend, or lower his haunches, throws 
himfelf too much upon his fhoulders, and is heavy upon the 
bridle——To drag the haunches, is to change the leading foot 
in galloping. 

HAUNT, among hunters, the walk of a deer, or the place 
of his ordinary paflage. See HUNTING. 

HAVRE, in geography, &c. a French term, fignifying the 
fame with haven, or harbour. 

HAUTBOY*®*, or Hoxzo y, a fort of mufical inftrument, of 
the wind kind, with a reed to blow or play it withal. 


* The word is French, Aaut-bois, q. d. high-wood ; and is given 
to this inftrument, by reafon its tone is higher than that of the 
violin. 


The Aaxthey is fhaped much like the flute, only that it fpreads, 
or widens more toward the bottom. The treble is two foot 
long: the tenor goes a fifth lower, when blown, or founded 
open: it has only feven holes. The bafs is five foot long, 
and has eleven wholes. 

HAW, among farriers, &. a griftle growing between the ne- 
ther eye-lid and the eye of a horfe, or other beaft, and which 
swill put the Eye quite out, if not timely taken away. 

Tt comes by grofs, tough, and flegmatic humours, falling 
from the head, and knitting together, which in the end grow 
to this infirmity; the figns whereof are the watering of the 
eye, and involuntary opening of the nether fide. 
Every common farrier can cut it out: The affected beatt 
be held faft by the head, and, witha ftrong double thread, 
a needle is to be put in the midft of the upper eyelid, and tied, 
if it be a bullock, to his horn: then taking the needle again, 
with a long thread, and putting it through the griftle of the 
haw, with a fharp knife cut the fkin finely round, and fo pluck 
out the haw.——That done, they drefs the eye, take out the 
blood, wah it with beer, orale, and caft ina good deal of falt ; 
then wafh it again afterwards, ftroking it down with their 
hands, and fo let him go. ‘To cure a fheep of this ma- 
lady, they drop into the eye the juice of camomile, or crows- 
foot. 

HAWK, Acipiter, a bird of prey, of a bold and generous na - 
ture; whereof there are feveral {pecies. 

The hawk makes the fubjeét of a particular art, called haws- 
ing, or falconry, 

Naturalifts difagree about the number and divifion of the hawk 
kind.——The moft commodious diftribution is that into Jong- 
winged and fhort-winged hawks. 

To the long-winged, which may be alfo called the falcon tribe, 
belong the falcon, haggard falcon, ger-falcon, lanner, hobby, 
faker, merlin, and bawler: all which are reclaimed, manned, 
fed, and mued, much after the fame manner.———Of the /hort- 
winged {pecies, or hawks properly fo called, are the gos-hawk 
and /parrow-hawk. 
The former are generally brought to the lure; and feize their 
prey with the foot; breaking the neck-bone with their beak, 
ere they proceed to plume or tire it: the latter are brought to 
the fift, and kill their game by ftrength and force of wing, 
at random; and proceed immediately to plume them. = 
Tt is to be noted, that the female of all birds of prey is much 
larger, ftronger, and more couragious than the male; which 
is diftinguifhed therefrom by fome diminutive name. ‘Thofe 
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fort; is not inferior to the beft of the tribe, for ftrength, cous 
rage, hardinefs, and perfeverance. She is diftinguithed from 
the common falcon, as being larger, longer, armed with a 
longer beak and talons, a higher neck, &c. She will lie lon- 
ger on the wing; and is more deliberate and advifed in her 
ftooping, than the others. 

The haggard falcon, when wild and unreclaimed, takes the 
greateft liberty of all birds; living either by land or fea: and 
is of fuch abfolute power, that wherever fhe comes, all fying 
fowl ftoop under her fubjection; even the tiercelet, though her 
natural companion, dares not fit by her, or approach her refi- 
dence, except in cawking time; when, for procreation fake, 
fhe admits him in a fubmiflive manner to come near and woo 
her. 

When very young, fhe is apt to attack birds too ftrong for 
her ; which fhe perfifts in, till a found beating has brought her 
to a better underftanding.---She is an inceflant pains-taker 5 
no weather difcouraging her from her game.---When, unre- 
claimed, as foon as fhe has feized her prey, and broke the ink 
or neck, fhe falls on the crop, and feeds firft on what is contain+ 
ed there; then onthe other parts. When fhe has filled her gorge, 
the flies to fome folitary place,near the water, where fhe its all 
day, and at night takes wing to fome convenient place, where 
fhe had before purpofed, to pearch till morning. 


For the method of reclaiming, manning, entering, &c. a haggard 


‘alcon, or other fort of hawk, with the terms of art ufid in 
refpeét thereof; {ee the article HAWKING. 

3°. The ger-falcon, or gyr-falcon, is the largeft bird of the 
falcon kind ; coming next to the fize ofa vulture; and is of the 
greateft ftrength next an eagle: fhe is ftoutly armed, and in 
all refpeéts a lovely bird to the eye. 
Her head and eyes are like thofe of the haggard; her beak great 
and bending, her nares large :--her fails long and fharp pointed, 
and her train and mail much like the lanners, having a 
marble feared foot; and plumed black, brown, and ruffet 
She may alfo be called a paffenger, her ayrie or breeding 
place being in Pruffia, Mufcovy, and the mountains of Nor- 
way. 

The ger-falcon is of a fierce and fiery nature, and is very hardly 
managed and reclaimed; but being once overcome, fhe proves 
an excellent hawk, fcarce refufing to ftrike at any thing. She 
does not naturally fly the river; but always purfues the herons, 
fhovelers, &%c. In going up to their gate, they do not hold 
the courfe, or way, which others ufe to do; but climb up 
upon the train, when they find any fowl, and as foon as they 
have reached her, pluck ‘her down, if not at the firft, yet at 
the fecond or third encounter. 

4°. The faker, ox facre, is thethird in efteem, next the fal- 
con and ger-falcon, but difficult to be managed, being a paf- 
fenger, or peregrine hawk, whofe ayric has not yet been 
covered, but the young are chiefly found in the iflands of the 
Levant. 

She is fomewhat longer than the haggard falcon; her plume 
rufty and ragged; the of her foot and beak like the lan- 
ner; her pounces fhort, and her train the longeft of all birds 
of prey. 
She is very ftrong and hardy againft all kind of fowl, b 
agreat deal more difpofed to the field than the brook ; and d 
ing to prey on great fowl, as the heron, goo 
crane fhe is not fo free as the haggard falcor 
cels for the leffer fowl, as pheafants, partridges, 
much lefs dainty in her diet, as long-winged haw 
are. 
The faker makes excellent fport with a kite; who, as foon 
as he fees the faker caft off, immediately betakes himfelf to, and 
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trufts in the goodnefs of his wings, and gets to his pitch, as h 


; 
\ j of the falcon and gas-hawk, are called tiercels, or tiercelets ; as poffibly hecan, by making many towers and wrenches in 
TU that of the ger-falcon, jeréin; that of the merlin, jack; that the air; which, together with the ty of contefts and 
{ | ; of the hobby, rebbin; that of the {parrow-hawk, mu/ket ; between them, affords a curious {peétacle 
! , He | i and that of the lanner, /anueret. lanner, or lanar, is a hawk common in moft coun- 


The Hawé alfo has different names, according to their different tries, efpecially in France ; making her ayrie on lofty trees in 


2 ages.—— The firft year the is called a /oarage. — The fecond, | forefts, or on high clifts near the fea-fide. 
{ } } Vit an enterview.——The third, a white hawk.-—The fourth, a She is-lefS than the falcon-gentle, fair plumed and 
: ha By te hawk of the firft coat. talons than any other falcon.---Such as hi 
' 1374 Add, that they have different denominations according to the beft fafhioned heads, are efteemed the bett. 
; j different feafons when they are taken——.Thofe taken in the } Mewed lanners are not eafily known from go 
p ayrie, are called ¢ “ffes, or nyeffes.--~Thofe which had forfaken kers; the chief marks and char. 
1 ; i it, and were fed in fome place not far off, by the old ones, blacker, have lefs beaks, and are lefs armed and pounced than 
uA branchers.- ‘Thofe which had begun to prey for themfelves, any other hawss. 
ud (i foar-hawks.---Thofe which have changed their feathers once Of the whole hawé tribe, there is none fo fit for a youn 
' or more mewed-hawwks.---And thofe which lived at large, falconer as this, becaufe fhe is not inclined to furfeits, and 
| and preyed for themfelves about the woods, haggards. 5 feldom melts greafe by being overflown. 
} i We fhall here, according to our method in other cafes, give There is another fort of /anners, wl is in the Alps, 
fii the reader what relates to the feveral fpecies of hawks 3 ree having their heads white, and Y and black eyes, 
} ferring for what is common to themall, to the article Hawx- flender nares, fhort and thick beaks; bei than the hag- 
i Y. OF the falcon, or falcon-gentle, her nat d ities ear a Ser ea ie - breaf feath a 2 
nl 3 é g > her nature and qualities ; them: their tail is marble, or ruflet; their breaft-feathers white 
| j with the manner of luring and reclaiming, and bringing her and full of ruffet fpots, and the points and extremities of their 
; } ' . E Hee the {port, we have elfewhere fpoke under the article | — feathers full of white drops; their fails and trains long; they are 
7 eo fhort leeged, with a foot lefs than that ofa falcon, and marble 
} 2°. The haggard falcon, called alfo peregrine falcon, paffen- feared.--- Chis hawk never lies upon the wing, after fhe h 
| ) | ger, and traveller, becaufe no native of our ifland; or rather, flown to amark; butafter once ftooping, makes a point; and like 


ii H by reafon of its roving, and wandring more than any other the gos-hawk, waits the fowl.---She is more valued abroad than 
y Bite 4 in 
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in England ; we looking on her as flothful, and hard mettled. ' 
The truth is, a very ftri& hand muft be kept over her; as 
being of an ungrateful difpofition.—She is flown at field or 
brook, and will maintain long flights; by which means much 
fowl is killed. To fly them, they mutt be kept very fharp ; 
and becaufe they keep their caftings long, they muft have 
hard caftings, made of tow, and knots of hemp. 

6°. The merlin is the {malleft of all birds of prey; and bears 
a refemblance to a haggard falcon in plume, as alfo in the 
fear of the foot, beak, and talons, and is not unlike her in 
conditions, 

—When well manned, lured, and ca 
Proves an excellent haw; efpecially at partridge, thrufh, and 
lark.—But the is very bufy, and unruly, and fpecial care muft 
be had left the unnaturally eat off her own feet and talons, as 
fhe has often been known to do. 

She is very bold; and will fly at birds bigger than herfelf, 
with fuch eagernefs, as to purfue them even into a town or 
village. 

Though the merlin be accounted a hawh of the fift, fhe may 
be brought to take delight in the lure; when you have made 
her come to the lure, {0 as the will patiently endure the hood, 
you fhould make her a train with a partridge; if the foot and 
kill it, reward her well; then fly her at the wild partridge, 
and if fhe take or make it at frft or fecond flight, being 
retrieved by the fpaniels, feed her upon it with a reafonable 
gorge; chearing her in fuch manner with the Voice, that 
the may know it another time: If the do not prove hardy 
at the firft or fecond time, fhe will always be good for no- 
thing. 

wha The hobby, is a fort of hawk that naturall 
doves, larks, and other fmall game. 

She has a blue beak, but the fear thereof and legs are yellow ; 
the crinels, or little feathers under the eye, very black 3 the top 
of the head between black and yellow. 

She has alfo two white feams on her neck: 
the gorge, and about the brows, 
drop; the breaft feathers for tl 
interfperfed with white {pots; her back, train, and wings, are 
black aloft, having no great fcales upon the legs, unlefs a few 
behind : the three ftretchers and pounces are very large, with 
refpect to her fhort legs; her brail feathers are tinétured 
between red and black; the pendant ones, or thofe behind 
the thigh, of a rufty, fmoky hue. 

She is a awk of the lure, and not of the fift 
flyer, being in every refpe& like the faker, but that the is ofa 
much lefs fize; for the is not only nimble and light of wing, 
but dares encounter kites, buzzards, or crows, and will 
give foufe for foufe, and blow for blow, till fometimes they 
fiege, and come tumbling down to the ground beth toge- 
ther.—But the is chiefly for the lark, which poor litle crea- 
ture does fo dread the fight of her, foaring in the air over 
her, that fhe will rather chufe to commit herfelf to the mercy 
of men or dogs, or to be trampled on by horfes, than ven- 
ture into the element, when fhe fees her mortal enemy 
there. 
The hobby alfo makes excellent 
for when the dogs range the field, to {pring the fowl, and the 
hobby foars aloft over them, the poor birds, apprehenfive of 
a confpiracy between the hawks and dogs to their utter ruin, 
dare not commit themlelves to their wings, but think it fafer 
to lie clofe on the ground, and fo are taken in the nets,— 
This {port is called daring. 

8° The gos-hawk, or go/s-hawk, q.d. grofs hawk, is a large 
thort-winged haws, of which there are feveral forts, differ- 
ing in goodnefs, force, and hardinefs, according to the diver- 
fity of their choice in cawking ; at which time the feveral 
forts of birds of prey aflemble themfelves with the gos-hawk, 
and gallant it together. 

There are gos-hawks from moft countries, 

than thofe bred in the north of Ireland.—Thi 
have a fimall head, a long and ftraight face, 
great eyes deep fet 


refully looked after, fhe 


Y preys on 


the plumes under 
are reddith, without {pot or 
he moft part are brown, yet 


3 and isan high 


{port with nets and fpaniels ; 


but none better 
s Hawk ought to 
a large throat, 
3 the apple of the eye black ; nares, 


ears, 
back, and feet large and black; a black long beak, Jong 
neck, big breaft, ‘hard fleth, long flethy thighs, the bone of the 


teg-and knee -fhort, long large pounces and talons; and to 
grow round from the ftern, or train, to the breaft forward.— 
The feathers of the thighs, towards the train, fhould be arges 
andthe train feathers {hort and foft, fomewhat tending to an 
iron mail. 
The brail ‘feathers ought to ‘be like thofe of the breaft; 
and the covert feathers of the train, fpotted and full of 
black rundles, but the extremity of every train feather, black 
ftreaked. 

To diftinguifh the ftrength of the bird 
feveral places of one chamber, 
flices and mutes hi: 
be ftrongeft. 

The gos-hawk flies at the pheafant, ‘mallard, wild goofe, hare 
and coney ; nay, ‘fhe will venture to feize atkid, or goat.— 
Shevis-to be kept with Gare, \as being very choice and dainty in 
eating, &c, 
Vou. I, 


» ‘tie divers of them in 
or mew; and that awk that 
gheft and farthe?t off, may ‘be concluded to 


9°. Sparrow-hawk, is allo a kind of fhort-winged hawks 
whereof there are feveral forts, different in plumes: fome fmall 
plumed and black ; others of a larger feather; fome plumed 
like the quail; fome brown or of a canvas-mail, &'c, 

The fparrow-hawk, fo far as her ftrength will give her leave, 
18a good awk; and he that knows how to man, reclaim, 
and fly with a Jparrow-hawk, may eafily attain to the keeping 
and managing of all others.—In this refpeét fhe really ex- 
cels, that fhe ferves both for winter and fummer, with great 
pleafure, and will fly at all kind of game, more than the fal- 
con. 

HAWKERS*, antiently, 
from place to place, 
merchandife, 
this fenfe the 
33 ejufdem, 


were fraudulent perfons, who went 

buying and felling brafé, pewter, and other 

which ought to be uttered in open market,—In 

word is mentioned, anno 25 Hen. VIII, c. 6. and 

ee ae 

* The appellation hawkers, feems 
certain wandring, like thofe 
game where they can find it, 


to have grown from their un- 
who, with Aaawés, feek their 


Hawkers, is alfo no 
London ftreets, 
tail, 

The women who furnith the hawkers, i. e. fell the papers by 
wholefale from the prefs, are called mercurics, 

HAWKING, the art, or exercife of chacing and taking wild 
fowl, by means of hawés, or birds of prey. 

Hawking is the fame thing with what we otherwife call fale 
conry. 

The word hawking, in its latitude, does al 
ing and difciplining of hawks, and fitting them for the fport. 
Hawking, though an exercife now.much difufed among us, in 
comparifon of what it antiently was, docs yet furnifh a great 
variety of fignificant terms, which {till obtain in our language. 
Thus, the parts of a hawk have their proper names.—The 
legs, from the thigh to the foot, are called arms; the toes, the 
petty-fingles; the claws, the pounces.—The wings are called 
the fails ; the long feathers thereof, the beams; the two, long- 
eft, the principal feathers; thofe next ther eto, the flags— 
The tail is called “the train; the 


reait feathers the mails; 
thofe behind the thigh, the pendant feathers.—When the fea- 
thers are not yet fu i 


grown, the is {aid to be unfummed; when 
they are compleat, fhe is Jummed:—The craw, or crop, is 
called the gorge: —The pipe next the fundament, where the 
feeces are drawn down, is called the pannel :—The flimy fub- 
ftance lying in the pannel, is called the glut :—The upper and 
crooked part of the bill, is called the beak; the nether part, the 
clap : the yellow part between the beak and the eyes, the fear 
or Jere ; the two fmall holes therein, the zares. 
As to her furniture :—The leathers, with bells buttoned on 
her legs, are called bewits.—The leathern thong, whereby the 
falconer holds the hawk, is called the lease, ox leafh; the lit 
tle ftraps, by which the leafe is faftned to the legs, je/fes ; 
and a line or pachthread faftned to the leafe, in difciplining 
her, a creance-—A cover for her head, to keep her in the 
dark, is called a hood; a large wide hood, open behind, to be 
wore at firft, is called a rufter hood: To draw the ftrings, 
that the hood may be in.xeadinefsto be pulled off, is called un. 
Striking the hocd.—The blinding a hawk juft taken, by funning 
a thread through her eyelids, and thus drawing them over the 
eyes, to prepare her for being hooded, is called Seeling.—A. 
gure, or refemblance of a fowl, made of leather and feathers, 
is called a /ure.—Her refting place, when off the falconer’s 
fift, is called the pearch,—The place where her meat is laid, is 
called the Aack—And that wherein fhe js fet, while her fea- 
thers fall and come again, the mew. 
Something given a hawk, to cleanfe and purge her gorge, is 
called ca/?ing.—Small feathers given to make her caft, are 
called plumage :—Grayel given her to help bring down her 
ftomach, is called a rangle :—Her throwing up filth from the 
gorge after cafting, is called gleaming. —The purging of her 
greafe, &c. enfeaming.—A being ftuffed is called gurgiting.— 
‘The inferting a feather in her wing, in lieu of a broken one, 
is called imping.—The giving her a leg, wing, or pinion of 
a fowl to pull at, is called tiring :—The neck of a bird the 
hawk preys on, is called the infe :—What the hawk leaves of 
her prey, is called thegill, or pelf. 
There .are alfo proper .terms for her feveral aG@ions :—When 
the flutters with her wings, as if ftriving to get away, either 
from pearch or fift, the is faid to tate.—When ftanding too 
near, they fight with each other, it is called crabbing :-—When 
the young ones quiver, and fhake their wings in obedience to 
the elder, it.is called cowrine :—When fhe wipes her beak after 
feeding, fhe is {aid to Jeak :—When fhe fleeps, fhe is faid 
to jouk:—From the time of exchangi g her coat, till the 
turn white again, is called her interme —Treading is cal- 
led cqwhing :—When fhe ftretches one of her wings after her 
legs, and then the other, it is called santling:—Her dung is 
called muting; when {he mutes a good way from her, fhe is 
faid to flice; when fhe does it dire@ly down, inftead of 
yerking ‘backwards, the is faid to flime; and if it be in drops, 
it is called dropping. —When fhe as it were {neszes, it is Cal- 
5 E led 


w applied to thofe who go up and down 
crying news-books, and felling them by re- 


fo include the tam- 


HAW 


Jed fniting.—When fhe raifes and fhakes herfelf, fhe is faid 
to rouze:—When after mantling, fhe crofles her wings toge- 
ther over her back, the is faid to warble. i 
When a hawk feizes, the is faid to bind-——When after feiz- 
ing the pulls off the feathers, fhe is {aid to plume.—When fhe 
raifes a fowl aloft, and at length defcends with it to the 
ground, it is called truffing.—W hen being aloft, fhe defcends 
to ftrike her prey, it is called /fosping. When the flies out 
too far from the game, fhe is faid to rake: —When forfaking 
her proper game, fhe flies at pyes, Crows, &c. that chance to 
crofs her, it is called a chech.—W hen mifling the fowl, the be- 
takes herfelf to the next check, fhe is faid to fly on head.— 
The fowl or game fhe flies at is called the quarry-—The 
dead body of a fowl killed by the hawk, is called a pelt.— 
When fhe flies away with the quarry, the is faid to carry.— 
When in ftooping, ihe turns two or three times on the wing, 
to recover herfelf ere fhe feizes, it is called canceliering.— 
When the hits the prey, yet does not trufs it, it is called rag 
The making a hawk tame and gentle, is called reclaiming. 
The bringing her to endure company, manning her.—An 
old ftanch hawk, ufed to fly and {et example to a young one, 
is called a make-hawk. 

The reclaiming, manning, and bringing up a hawk to the 
fport, is not eafy to be brought to any precife fet of rules.— 
Tt confifts in a number of little practices, and obfervances, 
calculated to familiarize the falconer to his bird, to procure 
the love thereof, &'c.—The principal hold and foundation 
which the falconer has to work upon, is the bird’s ftomach.-— 
This great principle of appetite he is to make ufe of a hundred 
ways, to lead the bird obliquely to what he would have from 
her: all he can do is to divert nature, and make her fubfer- 
vient to his purpofes, to make it the intereft of the bird, cither 
real or apparent, to do what the falconer requires of her. 

The courfe, it is evident, will be different, according to the 
fkate and condition of the bird to be managed.—An eye/i, e. g. 
needs no reclaiming; fhe is to be carefully nurfed, and brought 
up in her natural tamenefs, 


A brancher, foar-hawk, or ramage-hawk, needs no nurfing ; 
fhe is to be brought down from her wildnefs, and habi- 
tuated to another courfe of life; and in purfuance of her 
own views and interefts, fhe is to be made fubjeét to thofe of 
her matter. 


To reclaim, e.g. a haggard falcon; they begin with fhutting 
her up from the light, by pulling a hood over her eyes ; and 
fixing her by a creance, which makes her more acceffible.— 
The next thing isto handle her frequently, taking her up, 
often ftroking her, fetting her on the hand, and carrying her 
about; unhooding, and prefently hooding her again; and this 
for eight or nine days, without ever fuffering her to fleep. — 
All the while fhe is to be kept fharp fet, but to be frequently 
fed, with a little at a time; unhooding her for the purpofe, 
and when unhooded, the voice is to be continually ufed to her, 
that fhe may learn it; and that the hearing of the voice may 
naturally put her in hopes of being fed—This done, the is 
to be invited to come from the pearch to the fift, by unftrik- 
ing her hood, fhewing her fome meat, ufing the voice, and 
calling her till fhe come to it, and feed thereon.—If the {till 
refufe, keep her fharp fet till fhe will do it.—Proceed then to 
bring her to the lure, by giving her to fome perfon to hold, and 
calling her with a lure, well garnifhed with meat on both 
fides, and give her a bit: ufe her to this for fix or feven 
days ; after which tempt her to come gradually further and 
further off to the lure, waving it, and cafting it round your 
head, ec, and if fhe come to it roundly, reward her. In three 
or tour days more call her to your lure, well garnifhed as above, 
as far as it is poflible for her to fee or hear you; and fet her 
Joofe from all her furniture. 


The hawk thus manned, reclaimed, and lured, you may go 
with her into the fields; and whiftle her off your fift, to fee 
whether fhe will rake out or no. If fhe mount and fly round 
you in circles, asa good hawk ought to do; after two or 
three turns call to her with your voice, and fling out the lure 
about your head, and upon her ftooping or coming to it, give 
her a chicken, or pigeon, and let her kill and feed thereon. 
—Being thus far initiated, give her firft ftones, every even- 
ing, to prepare her body for caftings; and then caftings, to 
cleanfe and feour her body, and make her eager.— This 
courfe continue, till fhe have endewed and muted enough to 
enter upon bufinefs. if 

If the hawk be intended for fome particular fort of game, let 
her lure be a refemblance of that fort of game; and alice a 
practice of frequently feeding and rewarding her thereon, or 
on a train of the fame kind : calling her, when aati as 
if the were called to the lure. Add, that it may be proper 
to feed her in fuch fort of places as thofe her game is chiefly to 
be found in. 

‘To enter a hawk, it may be convenient to take a well quarried 
hawk, and let her ftoop a fowl, on brook or plath ; this done 
reward, hood, and fet her; and taking the young hawk. 5 
half a bow-fhot up the wind, loofe her hood, and foe 
whiftle her off the fift, till fhe have rouzed or muted ; zie 
let her fly with her head into the wind; and when fhe is at 


HEA 


a proper height, let go a fowl for her to ftoop and trufs. See 
further under the article Fatcon. 

HAWSER, or HAtser, belonging to a fhip, is a rope Con- 
fifting of three ftrands; being a kind of little cable, ferving 
for many ufes on board, as to faften the main and fore fhrouds, 
to warp a fhip over a bar, &c. 

HAWSES, ina fhip, are two round holes under her head, 
through which the cables pafs when fhe lies at anchor—See 
Tab. Ship, fig. 2. ni 10. See alfo the articles CAnLE, and 
ANCHOR. 

Burning in the Hawse, is when the cable endures an extraor- 
dinary ftrefs. 

Clearing the Haw/e, is the untwifting of two cables, which be- 
ing let out at different haw/es, are entangled or twifted about 
one another. 

Bold Haw/e, is when the holes are high above the water. 

Frefh the Hawfe. When there is reafon to’ fufpe& the cable 
may be fretted in thofe holes, they veer out a little, to ‘let 
another part endure the ftrefs. — This they call to fre/h the 
hawye. 

Frefbing the Haw/e, is alfo ufed 
on the cable in the haw/e. 

Riding upon the Haw/e, is when any weighty fubftance lies 
acrofs, or falls direétly before the hazw/e. 

HAY, Haya, or Haye, a fence or inclofure, formed of 
rails; wherewith fome forefts, parks, &c. were antiently 
furrounded. 

Hay is fometimes alfo ufed for the park itfelf--And, fome- 
times for an hedge, or a place hedged round. 

Hays alfo denote a particular kind of nets, for the taking of 
rabbets, hares, &c. 

HAYBOTE *, Hepcesorg, in our antient cuftoms, 
a mulét, or recompence for hedge-breaking ; or rather, a 
right to take wood neceflary for making hedges, either by 
atenant for life, or for years, though not expreffed in the grant 


or leafe, 


- * Tt is mentioned in the Moxaf. 2 Tom. pag. 134, & conce- 
do ei ut de bofco meo heybat, &c.—In the fame place, hu/bate 
fignifies a right to take timber to repair the houfe. 


when new pieces are laid up- 


HAYWARD, or Hawarp, a keeper of the common herd 
of cattle of a town; who is to look that they neither break 
nor crop the hedges of inclofed grounds; and 1s fworn in the 
lord’s court, for the due performance of his office. 

HAZARD. See the articles CHANCE, and GAMING. 
HEAD, Caput, the uppermoft, or foremoft part of the body 
of an animal. 
Pliny, and other of the antient naturalifts, 
tion of people without heads, called Blemmyes. 
MYES. 
We have accounts in modern geographers and travellers, of 
people whofe heads are as flat as the hand; it being the cuf- 
tom among them to flatten their childrens heads, when new- 
born, by paffing them through a prefs, or laying them be- 
tween two planks with a confiderable weight thereon.—Thefe 
are {aid to be the inhabitants of the province Cofaquas, on 
the river Amazons, in South America. 

Anatomifts account the ead of man the firft, or uppermoft 

venter; being that which comes laft in order of diflection, 

by reafon its contents are not fo fubject to corruption as thofe 
of the others. 

"The head is divided into two parts: the firft, the calvaria, or 

fealp, being that part covered with hair. 

The fecond fmooth, or without hair, called the face or vifage 5 

by the Latins vultus; and by the Greeks, pro/opon, 9. d. look- 

ing forward. 

The former is fubdivided into four; viz. the front, or fore- 

head, which is reputed the moft humid, called by phyficians 

the finciput, q. d. fummum caput. 

The hind, or back part, called occiput ; by the Greeks, inion 5 

by reafon all the nerves, which among them are called ines, 

arife herefrom. ‘ 

The middle, or top part, called the crown of the head, and 

by anatomifts vertex, @ vertendo, by reafon the hair turns 

round there. 

Laftly, the fides are called the temples, temporay, as being the 

places where the hair firft begins to turn gray, and difcover 

the age. 

The bone, or bafis of the head, is called by one general 

name, fkull, or cranium; confifting of feveral parts, or 

leffer bones. 

The bone of the forehead is called os frontis, or puppis, or co- 

ronale, or verecundum; whence impudent perfons are faid to 

be frontle/s. 

‘The bone of the fcalp is called os fincipitis, or bregma. 

‘The bone of the back of the head, os occipitis, or prore. 

And thofe of the temples, temporalia, or ofa temporis. 

Thefe bones are conneéted or joined together by futures. 

In the head are feated the principal organs of fenfe, viz. the 

eyes ear, bcc, and in it is likewife the brain, invefted with its 

meninges, the fuppofed feat of the foul. 


fpeak of a na- 
See BLEM- 


"The 


The head is moved by ten pair of mufcles, viz. the par /ple- 
mums complexum, reéium majus externum, rectum minus exter- 
num, obliquum fuperius, obliquum inferius, maftoideum, rectum 
internum majus, rectum internum minus, and reéfum laterale. 
See each defcribed under its refpective article. 

The Orientals cover the ead with a turban; or a cap.————— 
The Occidentals with a hat, &c. 

Kings, on folemn occafions, wear the crown on their head; 
bifhops the mitre, €c. 

The antient cavaliers wore helmets:—The foldiers, cafks. 

HEAp, is alfo ufed for the top of a tree, or other plant. 

Heap, is alfo applied to the extremity of a bone. 

When a bone has a round tip, or end, which advances, or 
projects forward, whether in the way of an apophyfis or epi- 
phyfis ; it is called the head of the bone. 

If its rife, or origin, be flender, and it enlarge by degrees, it 
is called the neck. 

If it terminate in a point, it is called corone, corvusy or cora- 
coides, 28 refembling a crow’s bill. 

When the head is flat, they call it condylus, or double head ; 
as in the exttemities of the bones of the fingers. 

Heap, is alfo ufed for the extreme of a mufcle, which is fa- 
ftened or inferted into the ftable-bone, or the part not intend- 
ed for motion. 

The head of a mufcle is always a tendon. 

Heap, again, is applied in the mechanic arts, 
inanimate and artificial bodies. 

In this fenfe we fay, that fome nails have heads; others 
hooks ; others, as brads, neither. See Nari: 
So alfo we fay, the ead of a pin, &c. 

Heap, is alfo ufed in painting, fculpture, &c. for a picture, or 
reprefentation of that part of the human body ; whether in 
colours, draught, relievo, or creux. 

Thofe in painting, taken from the life, or fuppofed to bear 
a juft refemblance to the perfon; are more properly called 
portrarts. 
HEap, in architecture, &c. an ornament of fculpture, or car- 
ved work, frequently ferving as the. key of an arch, or plat- 
band, and on other occafions. 
Thefe heads ufually reprefent fome of the Heathen divi- 
nities, virtues, feafons, ages, Sc. with their attributes. — 
AS a trident for Neptune, a helmet for Mars, a crown of 
ears of corn for Ceres, a caduceus for Mercury, a diadem 
for Juno. 

The heads of Beafts are alfo ufed in places fuitablé thereto : 
as a bullock’s, or fheep’s head, for a fhambles or a market- 
houfe; a dog’s, for a kennel ; a deer’s, or boar’s, for a park 
or foreft ; or a horfe’s, for a ftable, &&c. 

In the metopes of the freezes, and other parts of certain 
antique Doric temples, we meet with reprefentations of bul- 
locks, or ram’s heads flead; as a fymbol of the facrifices of- 
fered there. 

In heraldry, the heads of men, beafts, birds, &c. are bore in 
armoury, either full-faced and in front, or fide-faced and in 
profile; which muft be diftinguifhed in blazoning—Vert a 
chevron gules, between three Turks heads, couped, Side-faced, 
proper: by the name of Smith. 

Among medalifts, the different heads on antient coins, are 
diftinguifhed by the different dreffes thereof. See Mepat. 
In the Imperial medals, where the head is quite bare, it is 
ufually a fign the perfon was not an emperor, but one of 
the children of one, or the prefumptive heir of the em- 
pire. 

Though we have inftances of thofe who were only Czfars, 
and never reigned, being crowned with lawrel, or adorned 
with a diadem ; as on the contrary, we have fome emperors 
heads entirely bare. 

‘The heads which are covered, are either covered with a diadem, 
or & crown, or a fimple cafk, or a veil, or with fome other 
foreign covering ; whereof the diadem is the moft antient.— 
The fenate firt granted it to Julius Czefar, to wear the 
lawrel crown, which his fucceffors took after him. 

The heads of deities are frequently diftinguifhed by fome 
fpecial fymbol thereof. 4 

HEAD, is alfo applied to monfters ; fuppofed moft of them fa- 

buloufly to have many heads. See Monster, &e, 

The ferpent Amphifbzna, is faid by naturalifts to have two 
heads.»—The poets attribute three heads to Hecate, Geryon, 
and Cerberus: and Typhon and Hydra are faid to have an 
hundred heads. 

The head of the gorgon Medufa, is faid to have ftruck peo- 
ple dead with the very fight.—It has been fince they tell 
us, tranflated into heaven, and made a conftellation ; where 
it ftill fhines as a part ot appendage of the conftellation Per- 
feus 5 continuing {till to difpenfe its malific influences, as 
the aftrologers fuppofe, upon our earth. 

The ftars, &c. in Medufa’s head, which is alfo called from 
the Arabs, ras alge! ; fee among the reft of PERsrus. 
HEAD, is alfo ufed for the horns of a deer; asa hart; buck, 
ta 


to the parts of 
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Harts mew, or caft their heads every year; 
ones. 
The old hart, or buck, eafts his head fooner than the young 
and the time is about the months of February and March, 
Having caft their heads, they) inflantly withdraw. into the 
thickets ; hiding themfelves in conveniént places near good 
water, Gc. and far from the annoyance of fies, 
After they have mewed, they begin to éattowagain in March, 
or April; 7. ¢. to fhoot out new horns; which at Artt appear 
like little branches. 
Note, If a hatt be gelt before he have a head, he-willenever 
bear any; and if he be gelt when he has a head, he will ne- 
ver after mew or caft it—If only one of his tefticles be tat 
ken out, it is faid he will want the horn of that fide: and 
that if one of the tefticles be only tied up, he will want the 
horn of the oppofite fide. i 
The ave of a hart, or deer, is ufually reckoned by. the num- 
ber of Aeads.—A deer of the firft head, the fecond /, 
At one year they have nothing but bun 
of horns to come. The fecond year they appear more peré 
fectly, but ftraight and fimple: this makes the firlt 4 ca, pro- 
perly called droches, and in a fallow deer, pricks. The third 
‘he they grow into two peers, or four, fix, or eight fmall 
ranches, At the fourth, they bear eight or ten: at the fifth; 
ten or twelve: at the fixth, fourteen or fi 
venth year they bear their heads beamed, branched and fum- 
med as mitch as they will never multiplying further,- 
but only growing in magnitud 


and get new 


The names and diverfities of heads in the hunting’ language, 
are as follow: 
The part that bears the antlers, royals, and tops,. is cal- 
led the team; and the little ftreaks therein are glitters. — 
That which is about the cruft of the beain, is termed pearls 5 
and that which is about the bur itfelf, formed like little 
peatls, is called pearls } igger than the reff. —The bur is néxt 
the ead, and that which is about the bur, is called pearls. 
—The firft branch is called antler, the fecond fur-antler ; all the 
reft which grow afterwards, till you come to the cro’ yn, palm, 
or croche, are called royals or fur-royalss the little buds or 
broches about the tops, are called cr 
—The heads alfo go by feveral names: the firlt head is called 
a crown-top, becaufe the croches are ranged in form of a crown. 
—The fecond is called a palmed top, becaufe the croches are 
formed like a man’s hand.— Jit all heads, which bear not above 
three or four, the croches being placed aloft all of one height 
in form of a clufter of nuts, are called heads of fa many 
croches: all heads which bear two on the top, or have their 
croches doubling, are called Sorked heads.—All heads which 
have double burs, or the antlers, royals; and croches turneé 
downwards, contrary to other heads, are called imple heads. 
See Hunrine. 

Heap, is fometimes alfo ufed for the whole man. 

In this fenfe we fay, to offer a reward for a man’s head.— 
In profcriptions a price is fet on a man’s head. 

Capitation is a tax laid upon each bead; called alfo poll and 
head money. 

Heap, again, is ufed figuratively in {peaking of communities 
and bodies politic, for the principal or leading member 
thereof. 

‘Thus, we fay, a prefident; or mafter, is at the head of his 
company.—A dean is the ead of his chapter——The mini- 
fters are at the head of affairs. 

The king of Great Britain, is at the head of the proteftant 
world, Sc. 

Heap, is alfo ufed to denote the relation of priority ; or that 

which comes firft in any thing. See Prrorrry. , 
Tn this fertfe, we fay, the names of authors fhould always ap- 
pear at the head of their books.—Prefaces, and epiftles dedi- 
catory, come at the head.—The governor marches out at the 
head of the garrifon. 4 

Heap, in the military art—Héap of the camp, is the front, 
or foremoft part of the ground an army is incamped on ; of 
that which advances moft towards the field, or enemy, — 
The head of the camp is always to be the beft fortified. 

In the like fenfe we fay, the head of the trenches: — The 
head of the fap. — Of the works, &c. meaning the fronts, or 
thofe parts next the enemy, and furtheft from the body of 
the place. 

Such a night the head of the trenches was carried further 
by an hundred paces.—There are two heads of a trench; that 
is, two attacks. See TRENCH, and ATTACK. 

The head of a horn-work, is that part contained between the 
flanked angles of the two demi-baftions. 

Heap of a frip, or other veflel, is the prow, or part that goes 
foremoft. See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. lit. A. fig. x. lit: Lt 

HEAp, in the manage. The perfections requir’d to the head 
of a horfe, ave that it be fmall, narrow, lean and dry. 
Horfes with a big, grof d, are.apt, by their weight, to 
reft and loll upon the bridle ; and fo to incommode the rider’s 
hand.—A horfe with a large head can never look hay, 

unlefs 
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unlefs he have a long and very well turned neck, and 
place his head well.—Horfes with grofs fat heads, much 
charged with flefh, are too often fubject to infirmities of 
the eyes. 

But the chief thing in a horfe’s head is a good onfet, fo as 
he. may be able to bring his head into its natural fitu- 
ation ; which is, that all the forepart, from the brow to 
the nofé, be perpendicular to the ground 5 fo that if a plum- 
met were applied thereto, sit would but jut raze or fhave 
it. See Horse. 

The head of a horfe is alfo ufed to import the a€tion of 
his neck, and the effect of the bridle and wrift. 

Moors Heap, is underftood of a horfe with a black head 
and feet ; the body being ufually of a roan colour. 

Moors HEAD, is alfo ufed by engineers, for a kind of bomb 
or granado, fhot out of a cannon. 

Moors Heap, is alfo ufed in heraldry, for a reprefentation, ufu- 
ally in profile, of a black-moars head, {wathed or rolled about 
with a bandage ; frequently born as a creft. 

Moors Heap, in chemiftry, is 2 cover, or capital, of an alem- 
bic, having a long neck, to convey the vapours raifed by the 
fire, into a veflel, which ferves as a refrigeratory. 

In mufic, the Heap of a lute, theorbo, or the like, is the 
place where the pins or pegs are fcrewed, to ftretch or flack- 
en the ftrings. 

Dragons Heap, in afltronomy, &c. is the afcending node of 
the moon, or other planet. See Nope. 

Heap-acu, 2 painful fenfation in the mufcles, membranes, 
nerves, or other parts of the head. See CEPHALALGIA. 

It is fuppofed to arife from an extraordinary diftention of 
thofe parts, either by the fluids therein being rarified, or 
their quantity and motion increafed. 

When attended with a yomiting, deafnefs and watching, it 
portends madnefs; with a noife in the ears, dulnefs of feel- 
ing inthe hands, &c. an apoplexy or epilepfy. 

The cure is by bleeding in the jugulars; cupping or apply- 
ing leeches to the temples, and behind the ears and neck.— 
Tflues, emetics, and diaphoretics are alfo occafionally to be 
ufed ; with anti-epileptics and apoplectics.—A veficatory ap- 
lied to the whole fcalp is the laft remedy. 

MI. Homberg gives us an extraordinary inftance of the cure 
of a moft vehement and inveterate head-ach, by an acciden- 
tal burn of the head. 

HeEAp-norow, fignifies the perfon who is the chief of the 
frank-pledge ; and had antiently the principal direétion of 
thofe within his own pledge. See Franx-Pledge. 

He was alfo called burrow-head, burfholder, now bofholder, 
third-borow, tything-man, chief-pledge, and borow-elder, ac- 
cording to the diverfity of fpeech in divers places. 

This officer is now ufually called a high-conftable. 

The headborow was the chief of ten pledges; the other nine 
were called hand-borows, or plegit manuales, &c. 

Heap-rarcin. See the article FArcrn. 

HEAD-LAND, in hufbandry, is the upper part of a ground 
left for turning the plow; or that part which is ploughed 
acrofs, at the ends of other lands. 

Heap-Mou.p-sHor, a difeafe in children, wherein ‘the fu- 
tures of the fkull, generally the coronal, ride; that is, have 
their edges fhot over one another ; and are fo ‘clofe locked to- 
gether, as to comprefs the internal parts, the meninges, or 
even the brain itfelf. 
The difeafe ufually occafions convulfions; and is fuppofed to 
admit of no cure from medicines; unlefs room could be 
given ‘by manual operation, or a divulfion of the futures. 
The héad-mould-fhot, is the diforder oppofite to the har/e- 
Yhoe head. See HoRSE-SHOE-HEAD. 

HEAp-sEA, is when a great wave or billow of the fea, comes 
right ahead of the fhip, as fhe is in her courfe. 

Heap-sTALL, in the manage. See the article CavEson. 

HEALFANG *, HEALSFANG, or HALSFANG, in our an- 
tient cuftoms, fignifies colli/trigium, or the punifhment of 
the pillory. See Pirtory. 


* The word is compounded of two Saxon words, hal, neck, 
and angen, to contain, pena Seilicet qua alicui collum firin- 
gatur. See Cotutsrricium. The healfang however 
cannot fignify a pillory in the charter of Canutus, de Fo- 
reftis, cap. 14. Et pro culpa folvat regi duos folidos -guos 
Dani vocant halfehang 


HEaLFANG *, is alfo taken for a pecuniary punifhment, or 
mulét, to commute for ftanding in the pillory ; and is to be 
paid either to the king, or to the chief lord. 


fim teftimonium dédit, reddat regi wel terre “détnino 
ang. Leg. H. J. 


HEALING in its general fenfe, includes the whole ‘procefs 
of curing or removing a diforde d reftoring health, 
tn this fenfe, medicine is define artiof healing. 
I 
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In its move reftrained fenfe, as ufed in chirurgery, &c. heal- 
ing denotes the uniting or confolidating, the lips of a wound 
or ulcer. 

The medicines proper for this intention, aré called incarna- 
tives, agglutinatives, vulnerariesy &c. 

Dr. Beal has a difcourfe of fanative, or healing fprings and 
waters, in the Philofophical Tranfactions, N° 20. 

HEALine, in architeéture, denotes the covering the roof of 
a building. 

The healing is various; as of lead, tyles, flate, Horfham 
ftone, fhingles, or reed, and ftraw. 

HEALTH, a due temperament, or conftitution, of the feve- 
ral parts whereof an animal is compofed, both in refpect of 
quantity and quality.—Or it is that fate of the body where- 
in it is fitted to difcharge the natural functions perfeétly, ea- 
fily, and durably. 

Health, is the ftate or condition, oppofite to di/eafe. 

The prefervation and reftoration of health, makes the ob- 
jects of the art of medicine. 

"The continuance of /ealth depends principally on the fix 
noh-naturals, viz, air, food, exercife, the paflions, evacua- 
tion and retention, and fleep and waking. See each in its 
place: 

The antients perfonified and even deified Health; or rather, 
they ereéted a goddefs to whom they fuppofed the care of 
health to belong.—The Greeks worfhipped her under the 
name ‘Yyisiz, and the Latins under that of Salus ‘The 
place of het worfhip at Rome was on the mons Quirinalis, 
where fhe had a temple; and a ftatue crowned with medi- 
cinal herbs. 

We frequently find the goddefs Health on the reverfe of me- 
dals.—She is repreferited with a ferpent ftretched on her left 
arm, and holding a patera to it with the right. Some- 
times fhe has an altar before her, with a ferpent twifted 
round the fame, and raifing its head to take fomething off 
from it. 

The infcription is SAL. AUG. 

Houfe of HEALTH, a kind of hofpital, or public building, for 
the reception and entertainment of perfons infected with the 
plague, or coming from places infected therewith. See PestT- 
houféy QUARANTINE, Ge. 

In the like fenfe we fay, officers of health, certificate of 
health, &c. 


HEAM, in beafts, denotes the fame with after-birth in 
women. 
Thyme, penny-royal, winter favory, or common hore- 
hound, boiled in white-wine, and given a mare, are efteem- 
ed good to expel the heam.—Dittany apply’d in a peflary, 
expels the heam, as well as the dead foal: fo alfo do fennel, 
hops, favin, angelica, &e. 

HEARING, Auditus, the act, or faculty of perceiving 
founds. 
Hearing, is reckoned among our external. fenfes—Its organ 
is the ear, and particularly the auditory nerve diffuled 
through the fame ; and its objet, certain motions, or vi- 
brations of the air. 
Hence, hearing may be more {cientifically defined a fenfa- 
tion, whereby from a due motion impreffed on the fibrille 
of the auditory nerve, and communicated 'thencé -to the fen- 
fory ; the mind perceives, or géts the idea of founds. 
Philofophers have differed'as to the immediate organ of hear- 
ing.—Ariftotle will ‘have it to be the cochlea and tympanum ; 
and takes the fenfe of hearing to be feated therein. Hi/?. 
Animal. cap. 10. in which he is followed by Galen, Lib. 8. 
de-ufupart. See Tympanum. 
‘The moderns fpeak of the point 6n much ‘better ground.— 
‘The ‘ear, and the feveral parts thereof, membranes, canals, 
labyrinths, nerves, &c. they fay are only means, and vehicles, 
for the reception, modification and tranfmiffion of the fo- 
norous ‘matter to'the brain which ‘is the feat of'the fenfe. 
A ‘found, in effeét, is ‘nothing ‘but a certdin refraction, or 
modulation of the external air, which’being gathered by the 
external ear, paffes through ‘the ‘meatus auditorius, and beats 
upon the membrana tympatti, which moves the ‘four little 
bones in the tympanum. 
In like'manner, as this is beat by the external air, thefe'little 
bones move the internal air, which ‘is in the tympanum and 
veftibulum ; which internal air makes an imipreffion upon the 
auditory nerve in the labyrinth, sand cochlea, according as it 
is moved by the little bones in the tympanum fo that ac- 
cording to the various aétions of the external air, the in- 
terial air makes various impteffions upon the auditory. nerve, 
the immediate organ of hearing; which different impreffions 
feprefent different founds, 
Sir Tfaac Newton carries the thing fomewhat ‘farther, and 
fuppofes hearing, like fecing, tobe performed, not immedi- 
ately by the vibrations of theair, but by thofe of fome other 
more fubtil medium, excited sin the auditory:nerves by the 
tremors of the air, and propagated through the ‘folid capilla- 
ments of the nerve to the place of fenfation. 
The curious ftructure of the labyrinth, and cochlea, tend to 
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make the weakeft founds audible; for the whole organ of 
4earing being included in a {mall fpace, had the auditory nerve 
run in a ftraight line, the impreflion would only have been 
made on a very fmall part of it; and the ftrength of the im- 
preffion being, ceteris paribus, always as_ the number of 
parts upon which the impreffion is made, founds which are 
now low, could not have been heard at all.---If the audi- 
tory nerve had, like the retina, been expanded into a large 
web, which had covered or lined fome wide cavity, the im- 
preffion of founds, even in this cafe, had been much weaker 
than they are now: For this large cavity had given room 
for the founds to dilate; and all founds grow weaker, as they 
dilate. 

Both of thefe inconveniencies are prevented by the pre- 
fent ftructure of the labyrinth and cochlea, whofe canals, by 
their winding, contain large portions of the auditory nerve, 
upon every point of which the fmalleft found being at once 
impreffed becomes audible; and by their narrownefs; the 
founds are hindred from dilating : and the impreflions made 
upon the nerves by the firlt dilatations are always the 
ftrongeft. 1 OY 
The ftrength of the impreffion in narrow channels, is likewife 
increafed on account of the elafticity of the fides of the bony 
canal ; which receiving the firft and ftrongeft impulfes of the 
air, do reverberate them more ftrongly upon the auditory 
nerve, 

It may be obferved, that though the air be the ufual matter 
of founds; fo that a bell rung in vacuo is not heard at all: 
yet will moft other bodies, properly difpofed, do the like of- 
fice; only fome more faintly than others. 

‘Thus may a found be heard through water, or even through 
earth ; of which we have various inftances, 

Add, that though the ear be the ordinary organ of hear- 
ing, yet Hagerup, a Danifh phyfician, maintains, that one 
may hear with the teeth————Thus, if one end of a knife, 
or the like, be applied on a harpficord, and the other 
held between the teeth; the mufic thereof will be plainly 
heard, though the ears be ever fo clofely ftopped. But 
this, perhaps, may more properly be referred to the fenfe of 
feeling. 

Such as want the fenfe of hearing are faid to be mute or deaf. 
See Drarness. 

‘ The fenfe of hearing, fays Cicero, is always open; for 
this we have need of even when afleep. The paflage to it 
is full of turns, and meanders; that nothing hurtful may 
enter or find its way in, And ifanylittle vermin does endea- 
vour to pafs; it muft ftick and be bemired in the cerumen, 
or ear-wax, laid for that purpofe near theentrance.’ De 
Nat. Deor. Lib. TI. cap. Sys 


HEARING, is particularly ufed in civil and judicial concerns, 
for a caufe being brought before the judge and jury, and the 
parties being heard as to the merits thereof. 

Such a caufe was kept off eight months, before it was brought 
to a hearing.---We are to have our hearing the lat day of 
the term. : 2 

The hearing of embaffadors at the courts of princes is ufu- 
ally called audience. 


HEARSE, among hunters, 
age. See Huntinc. 

HEART, 4Cor, in anatomy, a mufculous part of the animal 
body, fituate in the thorax ; wherein the veins all terminate, 
and from which all the arteries arife; and which, by its al- 
ternate contraction and dilatation, is the chief inftrument of 
the circulation of the blood, and the principle of life.---$ze 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 12. lit. cc. 
This noble part is included in a capfula, or pouch, called 
the pericardium ; whofe ftru€ture and office will be explained 
under the article PERICARDIUM. 
The figure of the heart is a cone, or pyramid reverfed ; the 
upper, and broader point whereof, is called the bafis; and the 
lower the cone, apex, or point; this is turned a little towards 
the left fide. 
‘The magnitude of the Heart is indeterminate, and different in 
feveral fubjects, according to their refpective dimenfions.--Its 
ordinary length is about fix inches, its breadth at the bafis four 
or five; and the whole circumference, fourteen. Its place is 
in the middle of the thorax, between the two lobes of the lungs ; 
and it is faftned to the mediaftinum and pericardium, and 
fupported by the great blood-veflels, to which alone it is im- 
mediately connected ; being, for the conveniency of its mo- 
tion, difengaged from any other impediments-—-It is covered 
with a thin membrane, which, about the bafis, is guarded 
with fat; and which is no other than the common membrane 
of the mufcles. 
Tt has two ereat cavities called ventricles, fomewhat unequal ; 
the right being larger, capable of containing between two 
and three ounces of blood.---They are divided by-a flefhy 
partition, confifting of the fame mufcular fibres with the pa- 
rietes themfelves, and called the eptum the figure whereof 
is concave towards the left ventricle, and convex towards the 
right.-There is no immediate communication between the 
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"In the ventricles are little mufcles, 
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ventricles ; but for the blood to pafS out of one into the other, 
it muft fetch a round through the lungs. 

The parietes, or fides of thefe ventricles, are of a thicknefs 
and ftrength very unequal; the left much excecding the 
tight, becaufe of its office, which is to force the blood through 
all the parts of the body ; whereas the right drives it through 
the lungs only, and is therein greatly affifted by other parts. 
The right ventricle, in effect, feems only intended with a 
view to the lungs ; whence, in fuch animals as have no lungs, 
we only find one ventricle, which is the left, 

called colwmne carneeé, OF 
lacertuli, thefe are derived fro the parietes, and conneéted, 
by tendinous extremities, to the valves of the heart hereafter 
mentioned. 

The ventricles ate capped each with an auricle, or little mut 
cle, confifting, like the ventricles themfelves, of a double 
order of flefhy fibres, 

The veffels, either arifing from, of terminating in the heart, 
and its auricles, are two arteries, viz. the aorta, and the 
pulmonary artery, which have their origin from the two 
ventricles, wiz, the aorta from the left, and the pulmonary 
from the right : and two veins, which terminate in the au- 
ricles, viz. the cava vein in the right, and the pulmonary 
vein in the left. 

At the refpedtive orifices of thefe veffels are placed valves, 
Particularly, at the orifice of the arteries, within each of 
them, are three femi-lunar valves, or membranes of a femi- 
lunar figure, which clofe the orifice of the artery, and 
hinder the relapfe of the blood into the heart at the time of 
its dilatation.---At the mouth of the right ventricle, juft at 
its jun@ture with the auricle, are three others called tri- 
cufpides, from their three points being faftned by tendinous 
fibres to the column carnez ; fo that upon the contraction, 
or fyftole of the heart 5 they clofe the orifice, and hinder 
the blood from recurring into the great vein.---The fame 
office do the two mitral valves, at the exit of the left 
ventricle, ftopping the return of the blood into the pulmonary 
vein. 

The fubftance of the heart is entirely flefhy, or mufculous,--= 
The ancients, indeed, generally took it for what they call a pa- 
renchyma ; but Hippocrates had ajufter fentiment ; and after him 
Steno and the moderns, have evidently found it to confift of a 
Continued feries of proper mufculous fibres, varioufly contorted, 
or wound up, and ending at the orifices of the refpective 
veritricles, where they form their tendons. 

In difle@ting the heart, after taking off the proper membrane, 
there appear, on the outer furface of the right ventricle, 
fome flender ftraight fibres tending to and ending in the bafis. 
---Immediately under thefe there isa double order of fpiral fibres, 
the exterior whereof afcerd obliquely from the feptum to the 
bafis, and form a fort of helix, or cochlea: ‘The interior 
take a contrary courfe ; winding obliquely from the right 
fide towards the left, fo as ta encompafs both ventricles, and 
ending in the bafis on the left fide, form likewife an helix 
of an inverfe order.---Under thefe appear the fibres of the left 
ventricle ; and firft, a fpiral feries running to the left, un- 
der which, as in the other ventricle, lie another order run- 
ning the contrary way, which not only extend to the out- 
ward paries, but encompafling the whole ventricle, make 
the feptum more immediately appertain to, and be a part of, 
the left ventricle. Some of them, inftead of terminating, as 
the reft do, in the tendons of the Aeart, run inwards, and 
form the columnz carnex ; while others reaching down to 
the cone, are wound about it, and form the circle called the 
centre of the heart. 

The fibres of the heart appear to be the fame with thofe of 
the other mufcles ; whence the part now generally pafles for 
a real mufcle; though fome think that inference not over 
juft, inafmuch as the aorta has the fame claim to be reputed 
a mutcle. 

Some late authors, upon confiderin 
fition of the fpiral fibres, chufe rat! 
double mufcle, 


the ftru€ture and difpo- 
er to make the heart a 
or two mufcles tied together.—In effect, the 
two ventricles, with their refpective auricles, are found two 
diftin& bodies, two veflels or cavities, which may be fepa- 
rated, and yet remain veflels ; the feptum, which was fup- 
pofed to belong only to the left, being now found to con- 
fift of fibres derived from them both.—To fay no more, the 
two ventricles, according toM. Winflow, are two feveral mul 
cles united together, not only by the feptum, but by feveral 
plans of fibres arifing from the exterior bafe of the heart; 
and meeting at the apex, which entering the left ventricle, 
lines the parietes, &c, 

The heart has alfo its proper blood-veffels, wiz. two arteries 
{pringing from the entrance of the aorta; and one larger 
vein, with one or two leffer; all which, from their encom- 
pafling the heart, are called coronaria. 

‘The nerves of the heart and its auricles, come from a 
plexus of the par vagum, called by Willis, plexus cardiacus. 
It has alfo lympheduéts, which carry the lymph from the 
heart to the thoracic duct. 
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The ule of the heart and its appendant auricles, is to circulate 
the blood through the whole body: in order to which, they 
have an alternate motion of contraction and dilatation. —By 
the dilatation, called the dia/fole, their cavity 1s opened, and 
their internal dimenfions inlarged to receive the refluent blood 
from the veins; and by their contraétion, called the /y/fole, 
their cavity is fhrunk, and their dimenfions leffened, to expel 
the blood again into the arteries. , 

Tt muft be added, that thefealternate motions of the heart 
and auricles, are oppofite in time to each other 5 the auricles 
being dilated whilft the heart is contracted again ; and con- 
tracted whilft it is dilated, to drive the blood into it. 

By means of the right ventricle, the blood is driven through 
the pulmonary vein, from which being received into the pul- 
monary artery, it is returned to the left ventricle ; from which 
by the aorta, it is diftributed all over the reft of the body, 
and thence returned to the right ventricle by the vena 
cava; fo making an entire circulation through the whole 
body. 

Schenchius gives an account of a man who had no heart; 
but Molinetti denies it; asalfo that there ever were two hearts 
found in any man, though the cafe be common in divers 
infeéts, which have often naturally feveral hearts 5 witnels filk- 
worms, which have a chain of hearts running the whole 
Jength of their bodies. But we have in other authors in- 
{tances of two hearts, even in the fame man.—There have 
been hearts found all gnawed and devoured with worms: 
Muretus opened the hearts of fome banditti, which were 
all hairy, or at leaft invefted with a tomentum, or down— 
And what is ftill more extraordinary, we have accounts of 
perfons in whom the heart has been found inverted, or 
turned upfide down ; particularly in a woman hanged fome 
time ago in Saxony, and a man hanged at Paris. Fourn. 
des Scav. 

"Timorous animals have always larger hearts than courageous 
ones; as we fee in deer, hares, afles, &c—There is a bone 
fometimes found in the bafis of the /earés of certain animals, 
particularly deer, which feems to be no other than the tendons 
of the fibres of the heart indurated and offified. 

Hiftorians relate, that Pope Urban VII. being opened after 
his death, was found to have fuch a bone in his heart. The 
cafe is very ufual in the trunk of the aorta, which fprings 
from the heart. 

Many amphibious creatures, as the frogs, &c. have but one 
ventricle in the heart.—The tortoife is faid by the French 
academifts to have three ventricles: M. Buffiere charges this 
on them as a miftake; and maintains it has but one. The 
point is fearce yet afcertained. AZem. de I Acad. an. 1703. 
and Philofoph. Tranfact. N° 328. 


Theory of the motion of the HEART.—The principle of motion 


in the heart, or the power from which its alternate contrac- 
tion and dilatation arifes, has been greatly controverted among 
the late phyficians and anatomifts. 
The expulfion of the blood out of the ventricles, argues a 
very confiderable motion in the part.—The motive power, 
it is certain, muft furmount the refiftance made to it; and 
according to Borelli’s computation, the refiftance made to the 
motion of the blood through the arteries, is equal to 180000 
pounds, which therefore are to be removed by the heart ; or 
elfe the circulation muft ceafe. Now, whence tomes the mz 
chine of the heart to have’ fuch a power? And after the ex- 
pulfion, what other power is it that furmounts the former, 
and reftores its part to the dilatation, that is to produce a 
reciprocal w{tus? ‘This whole affair remained in the utmoft 
darknefs and uncertainty, till Dr. Lower’s excellent treatife 
De Corde, where the mechanifm, whereby the contraction, 
or fyftole, is effe&ted, was admirably explained.—The caufe 
of the dilatation, or diaftole, which Dr. Lower had in great 
meafure over-looked, has fince alfo been happily fupplied by 
Dr. Drake. 
That the heart is a mufcle, furnifhed and inftruéted for mo- 
tion like other mufcles, is abundantly demonftrated by Dr. 
Lower and others; and as it isa folitary mufcle, without 
any proper antagonift, and not directly under the power of 
the will, nor exercifing voluntary motion, it approaches near- 
eft to the fphinéter kind, all which have thefe conditions in com- 
mon with it. 
But in conftant, and regular alternations of contraGtion and 
dilatation, the heart differs exceedingly from all the other 
mufcles of the body. 
This alternation has given the learned abundance of trouble, 
who finding nothing peculiar in the ftru@ure, which fhould 
neceflarily occafion it; nor any antagonift, whofe re-aétion 
fhould produce it; have been extremely perplexed to find 
out the caufe. 
‘That contraétion is the proper action and ftate of all mufcles, 
is evident both from reafon and experience, For if any 
muicle be freed from the power of its antagonift, it imme 
ately contraéts ‘and is not by any action of the will or fpi- 
rits to be reduced to a ftate of dilatation—Thus, if the 
flexors of any joint be divided; the extenfors of that joint be- 
ing by that means freed from the contrary action of their 
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antagonifts, the joint is immediately extended, without any 
confent of the will, and in that ftate it remains ; and fo vice 
verfa, if the extenfors be divided. 
Hence it appears, that the ordinary mufcles have no reftitu- 
tive motion, but what they derive from the aétion of their 
antagonifts, by which they are balanced.—Thhus the {phinc- 
ters of the anus, vefica, &¢c. having no proper antagonifts, 
are always in a ftate of contraction, and fuffer nothing to 
pafs them, but what is forced through them by the contrary 
action of fome ftronger mufcles, which, though not properly 
called antagonifts, yet on all neceflary occafions, perform the 
office of fuch. 
We have here, then, an adequate caufe of the contraction 
of the heart, viz. the natural vis motrix of mufcular 
fibres, whofe proper nifus, or tendency, is to contraét them- 
felves. 
Tt may be added, however, that though the mufcular fibres 
of the heart, acted by the nerves, be the immmediate inftru- 
ment of its conftri@tion, or fyftole, as is fhewn by: Dr. 
Lower, yet is there another caufe which contributes not a 
little thereto, and which Dr. Lower overlooked, wiz. the 
intercoftal mufcles and diaphragm, which aid and facilitate 
this contraétion, by opening a paflage for the blood through 
the lungs, which denied, would be an invincible obftacle. 
—Add, that the pulmonary artery and vein, fpreading them- 
felves throughout all the divifions and fubdivifions of the bron- 
chia of the lungs, and being as it were co-extended there- 
with, muft fuffer the like alteration of fuperficial dimenfions, 
as the bronchia do in the elevation and depreflion of the 
coftz. So that while the ribs are in a ftate of depreflion, 
whether before commerce with the external air, or after, the 
annular cartilages of the bronchia fhrink one into another, 
and by that means their dimenfions are exceedingly con- 
tragted: in conformity to which condition of the bronchia, 
the pulmonary artery and vein muft likewife, either by 
means of their mufcular coats, contract themfelves to the 
fame dimenfions, or lie in folds or corrugations; which is lefs 
probable.—On the other hand, when the ribs are elevated, 
and the diaphragm bears downwards, the air rufhing into the 
lungs, fhoots out the cartilaginous rings, and divaricates the 
branches of the trachea, and by them extends the feveral di- 
vifions of the pulmonary artery and vein, and therebly length- 
ens and enlarges their cavities: and this their alternate action 
will be continued, and imparted to the heart; from which 
they arife. 
Thus is a paffage opened to the blood from the right ventri- 
cle of the heart, to the left, through the lungs, to which it 
could not otherwife pafs; and the oppofition which the 
blood, contained in that ventricle, muft otherwife neceflarily 
have made to its conftri@tion, is taken off; and the fyftole 
thereby facilitated. 
For the diaftole, or dilatation of the heart, Dr. Lower con- 
tents himfelf to afcribe it to a motion of reftituion of the 
over-ftrained fibres.—His words are, ¢ Since all its motion 
© confifts in its contraction; and the fibres of the Acart are 
© made for conftriction only; it is evident, all the motion of 
¢ the heart isin its fyftole: but, asthe fibres are ftretched be- 
© yond their tone in every conftriction ; for this reafon, after 
© that nifus is over, the heart relaxes again by a natural mo- 
© tion of reftitution, and is diftended by the influx of new 
© blood from the veins. The diaftole, then, is not effected 
© by any further aétion of the heart, .befide a remiffion of its 
© former tenfion, and the influx of the blood.’ 
Now, if contraction be the fole aétion of thofe fibres, as it 
certainly is, and as the author here confeffes ; how can their 
diftention, vulgarly, though improperly, called their relaxation, 
bea motion of reftitution? for, from the nature of thofe fi- 
bres, and their difpofition; the ftru€ture of the heart mani- 
feftly appears conical, and its dilatation a fate of violence. So 
that the conftridtion is the true motion of reftitution, and the 
only ftate to which it will f{pontaneoufly return when the 
force is taken off; and thus we are left itill to feek for the 
true caufe of the diaftole, which appears the moft difficult 
phenomenon relating, to the heart. 
Mr. Cowper, in his introduction to his anatomy, improves 
on the fhare Dr. Lower hints the blood to have in that a€tion, 
and makes it the main inftrument of the dilatation of the 
heart ; in which he is followed by Dr. Drake; who, however, 
differs from him as to the manner, and reafons of its being fo. 
© The heart of an animal, fays Mr. Cowper; bears a great 
© analogy to the pendulums of thofe artificial automata, 
€ clocks and watches; while its motion is performed like 
¢ that of other mufcles, the blood doing the office of a pon- 
© dus’—If he means that the blood, in its reflux, by gra- 
vitating on the auricles and ventricles, dilates and expands 
them; aéting therein as a counterpoize to its contraction as 
a mufcle; it is pityhe had not given an explication at large 
of fo abftrufe and important a phenomenon: the fpecific gra- 
vity of the blood not feeming a_caufe adequate to the effect 
it is here fuppofed to produce.—For if the blood aét only as 
a weight, by meer gravitation 5 fo much of it only as de- 
feends from above the heart, can be employed in that action 5 
. which, 
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which, at the largeft computation, does not atnount to above 
five pound weight, and yet it mutt be able, according to the 
computation of Borelli, to overcome a refiftance of 135,000 
pound. Whatever, therefore, the force that dilates the heart, 
and is the caufe of the diaftole, be, it muft be equal to that of 
the heart, the intercoftal mufeles and diaphragm; to all which 
it aéts as an antagonift. i 
Such a power is hard, perhaps impoffible to be found in the 
machine of an animal body; and yet without fome fuch an- 
tagonift, it is as impoffible the circulation of the blood fhould 
be maintained.---All the engines yet difcovered within the 
body, confpire towards the conftriétion of the heart, which 
is the ftate of quiefcence, to which it naturally tends ; yet 
we find it alternately in a ftate of violence, or dilatation: 
and on this alternation does all animal life immediately 
depend. 
Some external caufe, therefore, muft be found to produce this 
phenomenon ; which caufe muft be either in fome quality of 
the air, or the preflure of the atmofphere, becaufe we have 
no conftant and immediate commerce with any other media. 
Some phyficians obferving this, and that, deprived by whatfo- 
€ver means of communication with the external air, we be- 
came inftantly extin@; have imagined, that in the a& of 
infpiration, certain purer parts of the air were mixed with the 
blood in the lungs, and conveyed along with it to the heart, 
where they nourifhed a fort of vital flame, which was the 
caufe of this reciprocal eftus of the heart. 
Others, rejecting an actual flame, have fancied that thefe fine 
Parts of air, mixing with the blood in the ventricles of the 
heart, produced an effervefcence which dilated it. 
But thefe notions have been long exploded, upon ample con- 
viction; and it is a point yet undetermined, whether any air 
does mix with the blood at all in the lungs, or not. 
But fuppofing that fome air do infinuate itfelf into the pulmo- 
nary vein, it can no other way dilate the heart, than by an 
effervefcence in the left ventricle, which would not dilate the 
yight.---But even this opinion is contradiGted by autopfy, and 
abundantly confuted by divers authors. 
Upon the whole, the grofs body of the atmofphere appears 
to be the true antagonift to all the mutcles ferving for ordi- 
nary infpiration, and the conftriGtion of the heart; which 
is confirmed not only from its fufficient power, but from the 
neceflity of its a€tion upon animal bodies. 
The heart, we have obferved, is a folitary mufcle, of very 
great ftrength 3 and the intercoftal mufeles and diaphragm, 
which likewife have no antagonifts, are a vaft additional 
force, which muft be balanced by the contrary aétion of 
fome equivalent power, or other. For though the action of 
the intercoftal mufcles be voluntary, it does not exempt 
them from the condition of all other mufcles ferving for vo- 
luntary motion, which would be in a ftate of perpetual con- 
traction, notwithftanding any influence of the will, were it 
not for the libration of antagonift mutcles, This libration, 
between other mufcles, is anfwered by the weight of the in- 
cumbent atmofphere, which preffes upon the thorax, and 
other parts of the body. And as in all other voluntary mo- 
tions, the influence of the will only gives a prevalence to one, 
of two powers before equilibrated; fo here it ferves to ena- 
ble thofe mufcles to lift a weight too ponderous for their 
itrength not fo affifted: fo that as foon as that afliftance is 
withdrawn, the ribs are again depreffed by the mere gravita- 
tion of the atmofphere, which would otherwife remain elevat- 
ed, through the natural tendency of thofe mufcles to contraétion. 
---This is evidently proved from the Toricellian experiment, 
and thofe made upon animals in vacuo; where, as foon as the 
air is withdrawn, and the preflure thereby taken off, the in- 
tercoftal mufcles and diaphragm are contracted, and the ribs 
elevated in an inftant, and cannot by any power of the will 
be made to fubfide, till the air is again let in to bear them 
forcibly down. 
As in the elevation of the ribs, the blood, by the paflage 
opened for it, is in a manner {olicited into the lungs; fo in 
their depreffion, by the fubfidence of the lungs, and contrac- 
tion of the blood-veffels confequent thereto, the blood is for- 
cibly driven through the pulmonary vein into the left ventricle 
of the heart. And this, together with the general compref- 
fion of the bedy by the weight of the atmofphere which fur- 
rounds and prefles on its whole furface, is that power which 
caufes the blood to mount in the veins, after the force impref- 
fed upon it by the heart is broken and fpent, and which fuf- 
fices to force the heart from its natural ftate to dilatation. 
Upon computing the weight of a column of air equal to the 
furface of the body, it appears a power fufficient for the effets 
here afcribed to it: and confidering that the bodies of animals 
are compreffible machines, it appears that it muft of neceflity 
affect them in the manner here laid down.--- And yet, though 
our bodies be entirely compofed of tubuli, or veflels filled 
with fluids, this preflure, how great foever, being equal, eve- 
ry way, could not affect them, were it not that the fuperfi- 
cial dimenfions are equally variable: becaufe, being com- 
preffed onall parts with the fame degree of force, the con- 
tained fluids could not any where begin to recede, and make 
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way for the reft to follow, but would remain as fixed and 
immoveable, as if they were actually folid. 

But, by the dilatation of the thorax, room is made for the 
fluids to move; and by the coar@ation of it, freth motion 
is impreft; which is the great {pring whereby the circulation 
is fet and kept going. 


This reciprocal dilatation and contraction of the fuperficial 
dimenfions of the body, feems fo neceflary to animal life, that 
there is not any animal fo. imperfeé& § to want it, at leaft 
none to which our anatomical enquiries haye yet reached.--- 
For though moft kinds of fifth, and infects, want both move- 
able ribs and lungs, and confequently have no dilatable tho- 
Tax; yet that defect is fupplied by an analogous mechanifm, 
anfwering fufficiently the neceffities of their life.----Thus, 
fifhes, which have no lungs, have gills to do the office of 
ungs, receiving and expelling alternately the water, whereby 
the blood-veffels fuffer the fame alteration of dimenfions, as 
in the lungs of more perfect animals. ‘ 

Add, that the lungs, or air-veflels, of infe@ts, are much more 
different from thofe of perfect animals, than thofe of fifhes 
are; and yet in their a@ion and ufe, they 
both; that is, removing and expelling the air, and varying 
the dimenfions and capacities of the blood-veffels, ° 
thorax, or feparate cavity for the heart 
latter are diftributed through the whole trunk; by which 
they communicate with the external air through 
racles or vent-holes, to which ra 
chez or wind-pipes, 


body is inflated, and in every expiration comprefled ; and 
confequently the blood-veflels muft fuffer a viciffitude of ex= 
tention and contraction, anda greater motion be thereby im- 
than the Peart, which in 
be mufcular, would be ca- 


ceflary condition of receiving and expelling alternately fome 
but this, while in- 


cular motion which it exercifes in the womb, it might, with- 
be accounted a graft upon, or branch of the 


One difficulty we muft not here conceal, which will lie 
againft the whole doétrine, viz. that the hearts of feveral 
animals have been found to beat regularly, and flrongly, even 
in vacuo; not lefs fo than in the air. “WitnefS the hearts of 
frogs, tried by Mr. Boyle. Philofoph. Lranfae. Ne 62, 
Eftimate of the force of the HEaRT.----The quantity of the force 
of the hear? has “been varioufly eftimated, and on various 
principles; by various authors, particularly Borelli, Mor- 
land, Keill, Jurin, &c. 
The force of the heart may be defined by the motion where- 
with the heart contracts; or by the motion of a weight 
which being oppofed to the blood at its exit out of the heart. 
will juft balance and ftop the fame.---'This we have no way 
of coming at @ priori; the internal ftruture of the part, 
and the nature and power of the Contracting caufe, being but 
imperfectly known: fo that the only means remaining, is to 
eftimate it by the effeéts, : 
All the aétion of the heart confifts in the contraion of its 
ventricles: the ventricles contracting, 
the blood, and Communicating part of their motion thereto 
drive it out with vehemence where the paflage is open.---The 


flaccid the arteries are, the lef refiftance will they make toa 
dilatation ; and the more they are dilated, the more ftrongly 
will they refift a further diffra@ion 3 fo that the force of the 
the heart, is at firtt fpent in dif- 
more than in protruding the antecedent 
blood; but afterwards more in Protruding the blood, than in 
diftending the arteries, 
Borelli, we have already obferved, in his Occon. Animal. makes 
the obftacles to the motion of the blood through the arteries, 
equivalent to 180,000 pound; and the force of the heart 
itfelf, only equal to 3:000 pound, which is only 2 of the 
oppofition it has to overcome. Then, deduéting 45,000 
pound for the adventitious help of the mufcular elaftic coat 
of the arteries; he leaves the heart with a force of 3,000 
pound to overcome a refiftance of 135,000 pound; that is, 
with 1 to remove 455 which he fuppofes it enabled to do by 
virtue of percuffion. 
But had he proceeded in his calculation to the veins, which he 
allows 
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allows to contain quadruple the quantity of blood Found in 
the arteries, and to which this energy of percuffion either does 
not reach at all, or but very languidly ; he would readily have 
feen the fyftem of percuffion to be infufficient. 
But his calculus itfelf is alfo found to be faulty; the force 
afcribed by him to the heart being immenfely too great.--- 
D. Jurin “fhews, that had he not made a miftake in the com- 
putation, the refiftance which the heart has to overcome, 
muft have come out, on his own principles, much greater ; 
and inftead of 135,000 pound, would have been 1,076,000 
pound, which tranfcends all probability. : 
The great faults in his folution confift, according to Dr. Ju- 
rin, in his eftimating the motive force of the heart by a pon- 
dus at reft; in fuppofing the whole weight fuftained by a 
mufcle, in one of his experiments, to be fuftained wholly by 
the contracting force thereof; in afluming mufcles, equally 
heavy, to be of equal force: and in {uppofing the utmoft force 
of the heart exerted at every fyftole. 
Dr. Keill, in his Effays of the Anim. Occon. firft ventured to 
fet afide Borelli’s calculus; and fubftituted another, almoft 
infinitely fmaller, in its ftead. His method of eftimating the 
force of the heart is as follows:—Having the velocity where- 
with a fluid flows out at an orifice, without meeting any re- 
fiftance from an anterior fluid; the force which produces 
A that motion is thus determined. Let the line AB be the 
height from which a falling body will acquire a velocity 
equal to that wherewith the fluid flows out at the ori- 
fice; then is the force which produces the motion of this 
fluid, equal to the weight of a cylinder of the fame fluid, 
B whole bafe is equal to the orifice, and weight equal to 
2 AB. Coroll. 2. Prop. 36. Lib. Il. Newton. Princip. 
Now, the blood flowing out of the heart, is refifted in its 
motion by the anterior blood in the arteries and veins, and 
therefore cannot flow with all the velocity the force of the 
heart will give it; part of that force being fpent in over- 
coming the refiftance of the mafs of blood. If therefore we 
knew how much the velocity of the blood is diminifhed by this 
refiftance, or what proportion the velocity of the blood refifted, 
has to the blood driven out, and not refifted; having already de- 
termined the velocity of the blood as it is refifted, we might ea- 
fily recollect the velocity by which the blood would flow were it 
not refifted ; and from thence find the abfolute force of the heart. 
To find this, the author made the following experiment.— 
Having uncovered the iliac artery and vein in the thigh of a 
dog, near his body; and paffed convenient ligatures under 
them; he opened the whole diameter of the vein, and re- 
ceived the blood which run from it in the fpace of ten fe- 
conds : The fame was afterwards done by the artery, for the 
fame fpace of time ; and both the quantities of the blood were 
exa@tly weighed. The experiment was repeated for the great= 
er fecurity: till, the quantity of blood from the artery, was 
found at a medium, to that from the vein in the fame fpace 
of time, nearly as 7% to 3. 
Now, the velocity of the blood in the iliac artery, fo near 
the aorta, muft be nearly the fame with that in the aorta it- 
felf; and confequently the velocity with w! ich it flows out of 
the iliac artery cut afunder, is the fame with which it would 
flow out of the Aeart unrefifted: or, the blood runs through 
a wound in the iliac artery, with all the velocity it received 
from the heart. Now all the blood which runs along the iliac 
artery, returns again by the iliac vein; and confequently, the 
quantities of blood which pafs through both in the fame fpace 
of time, are equal. The quantity of blood, therefore, which 
runs out of the iliac vein cut afunder, is the fame which ran 
through the iliac artery, before it was cut, in that fpace of 
time. Having, therefore, the quantity which runs through 
the iliac artery when it is cut, and when it is not cut, we 
have their velocities; for the velocity of a fluid, running 
through the fame canal, in equal fpaces of time, is direétly as 
their quantities: but the velocity of the blood, when the ar- 
tery is cut, is equal to that it receives by the full force of the 
heart; and the velocity when it is not cut, is that velocity 
with which the blood moves through the aorta, refifted by the 
anterior blood: and therefore thefe two velocities are to one 
another, as 7% to 3. 
If now the heart throw out two ounces of blood every fy 
tole, which is a probable afliumption, then the blood moves 
through the aorta at the rate of 156 feet in a minute; and 
therefore the abfolute velocity wherewith the blood would be 
forced into the aorta, did it find no refiftance, is fuch as would 
make it move 390 feet in a minute, or 64 feet in a fecond. 
We now proceed to enquire, what is the height from which 
a falling body will acquire this given velocity ? for this height 
doubled, gives the length of the cylinder whofe bafe is equal 
to the orifice of the aorta, and weight equal to the abfolute 
force of the heart. 
It is known by experiment, that the force of gravity will make 
a body move 3o feet in a fecond, which is the velocity it ac- 
quires in falling through 1§ feet; and therefore this velocity 
is to the velocity of the blood flowing without refiftance into 
the aorta, as 30 to 6.5: But becaufe the heights from 
which bodies acquire given velocities, are as the {quares of 
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the velocities, that is, as goo to 42.25; therefore, as 90d to 
42.25, fo ists to 0.74. This height doubled, gives 1.48, 
or in inches 17.76 ; which is the height of a cylinder of 
blood, whofe bafe is equal to the aorta, which we have fup- 
pofed to be equal to 0.4187; and therefore the folid content 
is 7.436112, the weight of which is equal to the abfolute 
force of the heart. 
This weight is five ounces, whence the force of the heart is 
found equal only to the weight of five ounces. 
The fame author, by another method of calculating from 
the laws of projectiles, finds the force of the heart almoft 
equal to eight ounces, which though fomewhat more than was 
before determined, yet the difference is of {mall moment 
in refpeét of Borelli’s account; the great failing in whofe cal- 
culation Dr. Keill takes to arife from his not diftinguifhing be- 
tween the blood at reft, and the blood already in motion.— 
The force of the heart, it is certain, is not employed in giv- 
ing motion to any quantity of blood at reft, but only to con- 
tinue it in motion; how that motion firft arofe, feems out of 
the human capacity to determine. It is demonftrable, that if 
the refiftance of the blood always bore the fame proportion to 
the force of the heart it does now, the blood never could at 
firft be put in motion by the heart. If the blood conftantly 
moved forwards, with the motion firft communicated to it, 
and did the coats of the veffels make no refiftance; the pofteri- 
or blood would not be retarded by the anterior, and the force 
of the blood would equal the entire force of the mover. But 
becaufe of the refiftance made by the coats of the blood-vef- 
fels, and the force which is fpent in diftending them, the 
blood is continually retarded in its motion as it circulates and 
would in a fhort time ftop, were not the motion loft made 
up again by a frefh impulfe from the eart; and therefore 
the force of the heart muft be equal to the refiftances the 
blood meets with in its motion: If it were more, the velo- 
city of the blood would be continually increafing; if lefs, it 
would continually decreafe; and at laft ftop: And hence it 
is evident, that if the circulation of the blood was once ftop- 
ped, all the force of the heart could never fet it moving 
again. 
Thus much for Dr. Keill’s fyftem:—Dr. Jurin charges even 
this with its defeéts; and particularly in that it fuppofes the 
weight, whereby the motion of water running out at a veffel 
may be generated, to be what generates that motion: which 
this laft author takes for a mifapprehenfion of Sir Ifaac New- 
ton’s corollary; urging, that the water falling by the power of 
gravity, acquires its motion of itfelf; and that the weight fall- 
ing the fame time, only receives a motion equal to that of 
the water out of the veflel.There are fome other points 
which he objects againft, and of which the learned author has 
an exprefS vindication in the Philo/aphical Tranfaétions; to 
which his antagonift has fince replied; but the author dying 
in the mean time, the difpute ceas’d. 
Dr. Jurin, however, proceeds to give another computation, 
on more unexceptionable principles; though his adverfary has 
found occafion therein for recrimination. 
He confiders one of the ventricles of the heart impelling the 
blood, as a given body impelling another at reft, with a given 
velocity ; and after communicating part of its motion there- 
td, proceeding with the fame common velocity. On which 
principle, the force of the heart will either be equal to the 
faGtum of the weight of the ventricle, and its initial velocity 
ere it impels the blood; or to the fum of the motions of the 
ventricle and the blood flowing out of the fame, and the 
motion communicated to the coats of the arteries and the an- 
tecedent blood. 
Now it is demonftrable, 1°. That the motion whereby a 
hollow machine, unequally contractile does a&t in contraction, 
is equal to the fum of the faGtums of the feveral particles of 
the machine multiplied into their refpective velocities. Whence 
it follows, that the motion of the machine is equal to the 
faGtum of its weight into fome mean velocity between the 
particles moved fwifteft, and thofe moved floweft.—2°. That 
if the water be expreffed out of the orifice of fuch a machine, 
the motion of the water burfting out of the fame, will be 
equal to the fum of the fata of any tranfverfe feétions of all 
the threads of water, feverally multiplied into their refpective 
lengths and velocities: Whence it follows, that the motion 
of the water is equal to the faétum of the water ifluing out 
at the orifice into fome mean length between that of the 
longeft thread and the fhorteft. Hence, alfo, if there be fe- 
veral fuch machines full of water, and contraéted alike, whe- 
ther equally or unequally, the motion of the water, burfting 
out at the orifice of one of them, will be in a ratio com- 
pounded of the quadruple ratio of any homologous diameter 
of the machine, and the reciprocal ratio of the time wherein 
the contraction is effected. 
From thefe data is drawn a folution of the problem, To find 
the force of the heart.— For, calling the weight of the left 
ventricle, or the quantity of blood equal to the fame, p; the 
inner furface of the ventricle, S; the mean length of the fi- 
laments, or threads of blood expelled from the fame, /; a 
fection of the aorta, s; the quantity of blood contained in 
the 
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the left ventricle, ¢; the time wherein the blood would be 
thrown out of the heart, were the refiftance of the arteries 
and antecedent blood removed, +; the variable velocity, where- 
with the blood would flow through the aorta, if the refiftance 

length of the aorta, pafled 


were taken away, v; the variable 
over by the blood, +; and the time wherein the length x is 
run, z.—The mean variable velocity of the blood contiguous 
to the ventricle, or the mean velocity of the ventricle itfelf, 

SU 


will be = Ne the motion of the ventricle, = px Ka 


motion of the blood iffuing out, = sv x/ + *3 and their 


the 


fum, or the force of the ventricle, = 5u x fa 7+x. But, 


v= 


3 whence, by the inverfe method of fluxions, the 
force of the ventricle is found = < xo pel, Buf fince 
®=t; se=g. And hence, the force of the ventricle = 


tx fay After the like manner, the force of the right 


ventricle (noting the fame things by Greek letters, which in 


f 
the left are denoted by Italic ones, is found, = fye +4 +a. 


So that the whole force of the heart sper Sd 
eee: r*ststs 


t+L4l$n QE 


Tf now we fuppofe p =8 ounces, and x to four ounces avoird. 

= 10 fquare inches, and ©°= to as much ; /= 2, and a = 
tiinches; ¢ = 2 ounces avoird. 5 = 0, 4185 fquare inches, 
7 = 0, 583; and t= 0.1’: The forces of the ventricles will 


be equal to the weights under-written, viz, lib. oz, 
Of the laft ventricle - e = Qn 
Of the right ventricle = 5 i Guige a 


Force of the whole heart = - - 15 4 
Which weights have a velocity, wherewith they would move 
an inch each fecond of a minute. 

Coroll. Hence it is inferred, that when the pulfe is quicker 
than ordinary, either the refiftance is lef than ordinary, or 
the force of the heart is increafed, or a lef quantity of blood 
than ufual is expelled at each contraction of the heart; and 
vice verfa.—As alfo, that if the refiftance be either increafed 
or diminifhed, either the pulfe, or the quantity of blood ex- 
pelled at each contraétion, will be either increafed or dimi- 
nifhed refpectively.—And that if the force of the heart be in- 
creafed or diminifhed, either the pulfe muft be accelerated, or 
the refiftance diminifhed. 
On thefe principles Dr. 
three following theorems. 
x°. That the whole motion of refiftance made to the blood 
iffuing out of the heart in the fyftole, or the whole motion 
communicated to the antecedent blood and the coats of the 
arteries, is equal to the whole force of the hearts quam 
provime. 

2°. That the motion communicated to the antecedent blood 
in a fyftole, is to the motion communicated to the coats of 
the arteries, as the time of the fyftole is to the time of the 
diaftole. Whence if, with Dr. Keill, we fuppofe the fyftole 
performed in one third of the interval between two pulfes, 
the motion communicated to the antecedent blood will be 
one third of the whole motion of the heart ; and that com- 
municated to the arteries, two thirds, 

3°. In different animals, the force of the heart is ina ratio 
compounded of the quadruple ratio of the diameter of any 
homologous veflel, and the inverfe ratio of the time wherein 
the heart is contraéted ; or a ratio compounded of the ratio 
of the weight either of the heart, or the whole animal, the 
fubtriplicate ratio of the fame weight, and the reciprocal ratio 
of the time, 

HEART-BURN, a difeafe, among 
dialgia. 

The teftaceous powders, as oifter-fhells, crabs eyes, chalk, 
Ge. are the ufual remedies for the heart-burn, 

HEART of a tree, the middle part thereof, taken longitudinally, 
is called fo. 

Hearr, in the manage—A horfe that works in the manage 
with conftraint and irrefolution, and cannot be brought to 
confent to it, is faid to be a horfe of tivo hearts. 

HEARTH, Focus. See the articles Fire, Cuimney, &c. 

HEARTH-MoneY. See the article Cuimney-Money. 

HeartTH-Stongs. See the article Fire-Srone, 

HEAT, Cahr, one of the primary qualities of bodies ; op- 
pofed to cold. 
fleat may be defined a phyfical being, whofe prefence is 
known, and its degree meafured by the expanfion of the air, 
or fpirit, in the thermometer. 

Fiat in us is properly a fenfation, excited by the aétion of 
fire : or it is the effect of fire on our organs of fecling. 
Vou, I, 


Jurin proceeds to demonftrate the 


phyficians ufually called car- 
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Hence it follows, that what we call heat, isa 
or modification of our own mind ; 
in that form in the body that occa 
in the fire that burns the finger, t 
pricks it—In effet, heat, in the 
motion ; and in the mind, only a particular idea or difpofition 
OF the foul. 
Heat, with refpeét to our fenfation, of the effe& produced on 
us by a hot body, is eftimated by its relation to the organ of 
feeling ; no object appearing to be ot, unlefs its heat exceed 
that of our body: whence, the fame thing to different per- 
fons, or at different times to the fame perfon, fhall appear 
both hot and cold. 
Feat, as it exifts in the hot body, or that which confiitutes 
and denominates a body hot, and enables it to produce fuch 
effeéts on our organ; is varioufly confidered by the philofo- 
phers.—Some will have it a quality, others a fubftance, and 
others only a mechanical affection, viz. motion. 
Ariftotle, and the Peripatetics define feat a quality; or ac- 
cident, whereby homogeneous things, 7. ¢. things of the fame 
nature and kind, are collected or gathered togetlier; and he- 
terogeneous ones, or things of different natures, are fevered 
or difunited.—Thus, fays he, the fame heat which aflociates 
and brings into a maf feveral particles of gold before fepa+ 
Tate, {eparates the-particles of two metals before mixed to= 
gether, 
But, not only the doétrine, but the very inftance Ke pro- 
duces, is faulty : For heat, though continued to eternity, will 
never feparate a mafs, e, g. of gold, filver, and copper: andy 
on the contrary, if bodies of different qualities, as gold, fil- 
ver, and copper, be put feparately in a veflel over a fire ; 
notwithftanding all their heterogeneity, they will be mixed 
and congregated into a maf thereby. 
In effect, heat canniot be faid to do either this thing or that uni+ 
verfally ; but all its effeéts depend on the circumitances of its 
application.—Thhus, to do the fame thing in different bodies, 
different degrees of heat are required ; as, to mix gold and 
filver, the heat muft be in one degree, and to mix mercury 
and fulphur, in another. 
Add, that the fame degree of heat thall have oppofite effects + 
—Thus a vehement fire thall render water, oils, falts, Fc. 
volatile ; and yet the fame fire fhall imbody fand and fixed 
alkaline falt into glaf, 
The Epicureans, and other corpufcularians, define heat not 
as an accident of fire, but as an eflential power or property 
thereof, the fame, in reality with it, and only diftinguithed 
therefrom in the manner of our conception; 
Heat, then, on their principles, is no other than the volatile 
fubftance of fire itfelf, reduced into atoms, and emitted in a 
continual ftream from ignited bodies ; fo as not only to warm 
the objeéts within its reach, but alfo, if they be inflammable, 
to kindle them, turn them into fire, and confpire with them to 
make flame. 
Tn effe&t, thefe corpufcles; fay they, flying of from the ig- 
nited body, while yet contained within the {phere of its flame, 
by their motion conftitute fire; but when fled, or got beyond 
the fame, and difperfed every way, fo as to efcape the appre- 
henfion of the eye, and only to be perceivable by the feel- 
ing, they take the denomination of heat ; inafmuch as they 
ftill excite in us that fenfation. . 
The Cartefians, improving on this do&tines affert heat ‘to 
confift in a certain motion of the infenfible Particles of a bo- 
dy, refembling the motion whereby the feveral parts of our 
body are agitated by the motion of the heart and blood. 
Our lateft, and beft writers of mechanical, experimental, and 
chemical philofophy, differ very confiderably about feat,—: 
The fundamental difference is, whether it be a peculiar pro- 
perty of one certain immutable body called fire; or whether 
it may be produced mechanically in other bodies, by inducing 
an alteration in the particles thereof. 
The former tenet, which is as antient as Democrittis, and 
the fyftem of atoms, had given way to that of the Cartefians 
and other mechanifts; but is now with great addrefS retrieved 
and improved on by fome of the lateft writers, particularly 
Homberg, the younger Lemery, Gravefande, and above all, by 
the learned and induftrious Boerhaave, in a courfe of le€tures 
exprefly on fire; the refult whereof we have already laid 
down under the article Frre. 
The thing we call frre, according to this author, is a body, 
fui generis, created fuch ab origine, unalterable in its nature 
and properties, and not either producible de novo, from any 
other body, nor capable of being reduced into any other body, 
or of ceafing to be fire. 
This fire, he contends, is diffufed equably every where, ahd « 
exifts alike, or in equal quantity, in all the parts of fpace, 
whether void, or poflefied by bodies; but that naturally, and 
in itfelf, it is perfectly latent and imperceptible; and is only 
difcovered by certain effects which it produces, and which 
are cognizable by our fenfes. 
Thefe effects are heat, light, colour, rarefa@ion and burnin: 
which are all indications of fire, as being none of therti pr 
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ducible by any other caufe: So that wherever we obferve any 
a Rete ay fi infei aétion and prefence of fire. 
of thefe, we may fafely infer the aétion and 5 sane 
—But, though the effe& cannot be without the caule, yet 
the fife may remain without any of thefe effects 3 ee Be 
mean, grofs enough to affect our fenfes,, or become objects 
thereof: and this, he adds, is the ordinary cafe; there being 
a concurrence of other circumftances, which are often want- 
ing, neceflary to the prod uétion of fuch fenfible effects, 
Hence, particularly, it is, that we fometimes find feveral, and 
fometimes all of thefe effects of fire together, and fomet mes 
one unaccompanied with any others ; according as the cir- 
cumftances favour or difpofe things for the fame.—T hus we 
find light without eat ; as in rotten wood, putrid fifhes, or 
the mercurial phofphorus: nay, and one of them may be in 
the higheft degree, and the other not fenfible; as in the fo- 
cus of a large burning-glafs expofed to the moon ; where, 
though the light, as Dr. Hooke found, was fufficient to have 
inftantly blinded the beft eye, yet no heat was perceivable, nor 
was there the leaft rarefraction occafioned in an~exquilite 
thermometer. 
On the other hand, there may be heat without light, as we 
find in the folid phofphorus; in fluids, which emit no light 
even when they boil, and not only heat and rarefy, but alfo 
burn or confume the parts; and in metals, ftones, &c. which 
conceivea vehement /eat before they fhine, or become ignit- 
ed.—Nay, and there may be the moft intenfe heat in nature 
without any light: Thus in the focus of a large burning 
concave, wh re metals melt, and the hardeft gems vitrify, the 
eye perceives no light ; fo that fhould the hand happen to be 
put there, it would be inftantly turned into a coal, or even a 
calx. So alfo rarefactions are frequently obferved by the 
thermometer, in the night time, without either beat or light, 
&e. 
Thus it appears, that the effects of fire have a dependance on 
other concurring circumftances ; fome more, and others lefs. 
—One thing feems to be required in common to them all, 
viz. that the fire be colleéted or brought into compafs : 
without this, as fire is every where equably diffufed, it could 
have no more effect in one place than another, but muft ei- 
ther be difpofed to warm, burn, and fhine every where, 
or no where. Indeed, fuch every where does amount to 
no where; for to have the fame heat, &c. in every place, 
would be to bh; no heat at all: It is only the changes 
at we perceive ; thofe alone make the mind diftinguifh 
in its flate, and become confcious of the things that di- 
verfify it. So our bodies being equally prefied on all 
fides by the ambient air, we feel no preflure at all; 
but if the preflure be only taken off in any one part, as 
by laying the hand over an exhaufted receiver, we foon 
grow fenfible of the load. 
This colleétion is performed two ways: the firft, by dire&t- 
ing and determining the fluctuating corpufcles of fire into 
lines, or trains, called rays; and thus driving infinite fuc- 
ceflions of the fiery atoms. upon the fame ‘place or body, 
each to produce its feveral effort, and fecond that of the 
preceding ones, till by a feries of augmentations, the effect 
is fenfible. —This is the office of thofe bodies which we 
call 3; fuch as the fun, and other heavenly bodies 
and alfo of our culinary fires, lamps, &c. on earth, which 
do not emit the fire from their own fubftance, as is com- 
monly conceived, but only by their rotatory mutation direct 
the undetermined corpufcles into parallel rays. And the 
effect may be ftill further intended by a fecond collection of 
thefe parallel, into converging rays, by means of a concave 
fpeculum, or a convex glafs, which at length brings them all 
into a point; whence thofe aftonifhing effects of our large 
burning-glafles. 
The fecond way wherein the colle€tion is made, is not 
by determining the vague fire, or giving it any new diréc- 
tion; but merely by allembling it ; which is done by the 
attrition, or rubbing of two bodies fwiftly againft each o; 
ther ; fo fwiftly, in effect, as that nothing in the air, ex- 
cept the floating fire, has activity enough to move an equal 
pace, or fuce faft enough into the places continually re- 
linquifhed by it: by which means fire, the moft agile bo- 
dy in nature, flipping in, becomes colleéted in the path 
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of the moving body; fo that the moveable has, as it 
were, a fiery atmofphere around it.—Thus it is the axes 
of chariot-wheels, mill-fton s, the ropes of fhips, -can- 
non-balls, &c. conceive heat, and fome of them kindle into 
flame. 
Thus much for the circumftance in heat, common to all the 
effects of fire, viz. colleGtion.—The particular circumftances 
are various: Thus, for it to warm, or to heat, i. e. to give 
the fenfation of it, it is neceffary that there be more fe in 
the hot body, or thing, than in the organ whereby it is to be 
felt; otherwife the mind will not be put into any new ftate 
upon its approach, nor have any new idea —Whence, alfo. 
if the contrary to this obtains, v. g. if there be les fire in 
the external object than in the organ, it will raife an idea of 
cold, or chillinefS. 


‘Thus it is, that a man coming out of a hot bath, into a 
moderately warm air, feems as if he were got into an excef- 
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five cold place ; and another entering a room fcarcely warm, 
in a very pinching day, will at firft fancy himfelf in a ftove— 
Whence it appears, that the fenfe of heat does by no means 
determine the degree of fire; the heat being only the 
or difference between the internal and external fi 
the circumftances neceflary to the fire’s producing lig 
ing, rarefaction, &c. See Licur and Burnina. 

The mechanical philofophers, particularly my lord Bacon, 
Mr. Boyle, and Sir [aac Newton, look on heat in another 
light.— They do not conceive it as an original inher 
perty of any particular fort of body ; but as mechanically 
ducible in any body. 

My lord Bacon, in an exprefs treatife De forma Calidi, dedu- 
ces, from a particular enumeration of the feveral phenomena 
and effects of heat : 

1°, That heat is motion: not, that motion generates heat, 
or heat motion; though in many cafes, this be true: But, 
that the very thing /eat is very motion, and nothing elf. 
But this motion, he fhews, has feveral peculiar circumftances, 
which conftitute it heat. 

As, 2°. That it is an expanfive motion, whereby a body en- 
deavours to dilate or ftretch into a larger dimenfion than it 
had before. 

3°. That this expanfive motion is direted towards the cir- 
cumference, and at the fame time upwards; which appears 
hence, that an iron rod being ereéted in the fire, will 
burn the hand that holds it, much fooner than if put in 
laterally. 
4°. That this expanfive motion is not equable, and of the 
whole, but only of the fmaller particles of the body; as ap- 
pears from the alternate trepidation of the particles of hot 
liquors, ignited iron, &c, And laftly, that this motion is 
very rapid. 
Hence, he defines eat an expanfive, undulatory motion in 
the minute particles of the body ; whereby they tend, with 
fome rapidity, towards the circumference, and at the fame 
time incline a little upwards. 

Hence, again, he adds, that if in any natural body, you can 
excite a motion whereby it fhall ‘expand or dilate: itfelf ; 
and can fo reprefs and direct this motion upon  itfelf, 
that the dilation fhall not proceed uniformly, but obtain 
in fome parts, and be checked in others, you will generate heat. 
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This do@trine, Des Cartes and his feét adhere to with fome 
little variation.—According to them, heat confifts in a cer- 
tain motion, or agitation of the parts of a body, like to that 
wherewith the feveral parts of our bedy are agitated by the 
motion of the heart and blood. 
Mr. Boyle, in a treatife of the Mechanical Origin of He 
and Cold, ftrenuoufly fupports the doétrine of the producibi- 
lity of eat, with new obfervations and experiments: as a 
fpecimen, we {hall here give one or two. 
In the produétion, fays he, of heat, there appears nothing, 
on the part either of the agent or patient, but motion and 
its natural effeéts—When a fmith brifkly hammers a finall 
piece of iron, the metal thereby becomes exceedingly hot 5 
yet there is nothing to make it fo, except the forcible motion 
of the hammer imprefling a vehement and varioufly deter- 
mined agitation on the fmall parts of the iron, which being a 
cold body before, grows, by that fuper-induced commotion 
of its fmall parts, Aor: Firft, in a more loofe acceptation of 
the word, with regard to fome other bodies, compared with 
which it was cold before : and then fenfibly tor, becaufe this 
agitation furpaffes that of the parts of our fingers; and in this 
inftance oftentimes, the hammer and the anvil continue cold 
after the operation ; which fhews, that the heat acquired by 
the iron, was not communicated by either of thofe imple- 
ments as heat, but produced in it by motion great enou 
ftrongly to agitate the parts of fo fmall a body as the pic 
iron, without being able to have the like effe&t upon fo much 
greater maffes of metal, as the hammer and the anvil. Though, 
if the percuffions were often, and brifkly renewed, and the 
hammer were fimall; this alfo might be heated.—Whence 
it is not neceflary that a body itfelf fhould be hot to give 
heat. 
Ifa large nail be driven by a hammer into a plank of wood, 
it will receive feveral ftrokes on its head, ere it grow hot ; 
but when it is once driven to the head, a few ftrokes fuffice 
to give it a confiderable eat: for while, at every blow of 
the hammer, the nail enters farther into the wood, {the mo- 
tion produced is chiefly progreflive, and is of the whole nail 
tending one way; but when the motion ceafes, the impulfe 
given by the ftroke, being unable to drive the nail farther 
on, or to break it, muftbe {pent in making a various, vehe- 
ment, and inteftine commotion of the parts among them- 
felves, wherein the nature of eat confifts. Mech. Produét. of 
Heat and Cold. 
That heat, fays the fame author, is mechanically producible, 
appears probable from a confideration of its nature, whict 
feems principally to confift in that mechanical property of 
matter called mation ; but which is here fubject to three con- 
ditions, or modifications. 
Firft, the agitation of the parts of the body muft be vehe- 
ment.—For diftinguifhes the bodies faid to be hot, from 
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thofe which are barely fluid-—Thus, the particles of water, 
in its natural ftate, move fo calmly, that we do not feel it 
at all warm, though it could not be a liquor, unlefs they 
were in a reftlefs motion; but when water becomes actually 
hot, the motion manifeftly and proportionably appears vehe- 
ment, fince it does not only ftrike out organs of feeling 
brifkly, but ordinarily produces numerous very {mall bubbles, 
melts coagulated oil caft upon it, and affords vapours, which 
by their agitation afcend into the a And if the Degree of 
heat be fuch as to make the water hoil, the agitation be- 
comes more manifeft by the confuféd motions, wayes, noife, 
bubbles, and other obvious effeéts, excited therein. Thus, 
in a heated iron, the vehement agitation of its parts, may be 
ealily inferred from the motion, and the hiffing noife it makes 
with the drops of water that fall from it—But though the 
agitation be various, as well as vehement, yet there is a third 
condition required to make a body hot; which is, that the 
agitated particles, or at leaft the greateft number of them, be 
fo minute, as to be fingly infenfible—Were an heap of fand 
to be vehemently agitated by a whirlwind, the bulk of the 
corpufcles would keep their agitation from being properly 
heat, though by their numerous ftrokes upon a man’s face, 
and the brifk commotion of the fpirits, which would thence 
enfue, they might perhaps produce that quality. 

The fecond condition is, that the determination be ver 
various, and tend all manner of ways—This variety of deter- 
minations appears to be in hot bodies, both by fome of the 
inftances already mentioned, and efpecially that of flame, 
which is a body ; by the dilatation of metals when melted ; 
and by the operations of heat, exercifed by hot bodies upon 
others, in what pofture or fituation foever the body to be 
heated thereby, be applied to them: thus a coal, throughly 
kindled, will appear on all fides red, and melt wax, and kin- 
dle brimftone, whether the body be applied to the upper, the 
lower, or any other part of it.—Hence, if we duly attend to 
this notion of the nature of heat, it is eafy to difcern how it 
may be mechanically produced feveral ways; for, except in 
fome few anomalous cafes, by whatever means the infenfible 
parts of a body can be put into a very confufed and vehement 
agitation, beat will be introduced into that body : and as 
there are feveral agents and operations, by which the heating 
motion may be excited; fo there mutt be feveral mechanical 
ways of producing heat: various experiments may be reduced 
to almoft each of thefe heads; chance itfelf having, in the 
laboratories of chemifts, afforded feveral phenomena referable 
thereto. 

This fyftem is further fupported 
who does not conceive fires as any particular {pecies of body, 
originally endued with fuch and fuch properties.— Fire, ac- 
cording to him, is only a body much ignited, 7. e. heated hot, 
fo as to emit light copioufly : What elfe, fays he, is red hot 
iron than fire? And what elfe is a burning coal than red hot 
wood? or flame itfelf than red hot finoke? It is certain, that 
flame is only the volatile part of the fuel heated red hot, 7. e. 
fo hot as to fhine ; and hence only fuch bodies as are volatile, 
i. e. fuch as emit a copious fume, -will flame; nor will they 
flame longer than they have fume to burn—In diftilling hot 
spirits, if the head of the ftill be taken off, the afcending 
vapours will catch fire from a candle, and turn into flame. 
And in the fame manner feveral bodies, much heated by 
motion, attrition, fermentation, or the like, will emit lucid 
fumes; which, if they be copious enough, and the heat fuffi- 
ciently great, will be flame: and the reafon why fufed metals 
do not flame, is the fmallnefs of their fume; this is evident, 
for, that fpelter, which fumes moft copioufly, does likewife 
flame.—Add, that all flaming bodies, as oil, tallow, wax, 
wood, pitch, fulphur, &c. by flaming wafte, and vanifh into 
burning {moke. 

And do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain 
degree, emit light and fhine? and is not this emiffion per- 
formed by the vibrating motion of their parts? and do not all 
bodies, which abound with terreftrial and fulphureous parts, 
emit light as often as thofe parts are fufficiently agitated ; 
whether that agitation be made by external fire, or by fri€tion, 
or percuffion, or putrefaction, or by any other caufe ?— 
Thus, fea-water, in a ftorm; quickfilver agitated in vacuo ; 
the back of a cat, or the neck of a horfe, obliquely rubbed 
in a dark place; wood, flefh and fifh, while they putrify ; 
vapours from. putrifying waters, ufually called ignes fatut ; 
ftacks ‘of moift hay or corn; glow-worms, amber and dia- 
monds by rubbing; fragments of fteel {truck off with a flint, 
&c. all emit light. Jd. ibid, 
Are not grofs bodies and light convertible into one another? 
and may not bodies receive much of their activity from the 
particles of light, which enter their compofition ? I know no 
body lefs apt to fhine than water; and yet water, by fre- 
quent diftillations, changes into fixed earth; which, by a 
fufficient heat, may be brought to fhine like other bodies, 
Ia, ibid. 


Add, that the fun and flars, according to Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
conjecture, are no other than great earths vehemently heated : 
for large bodies, he obferves, preferve their heat the longeft, 


alfo by Sir Ifaac Newton, 
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their parts seating one another; and w 
denfe and fixed bodies} when heated bey 
gree, emit light fo Copioufly, as by the emi 
action thereof, and the refleGtions and refractions of 
rays within the pores, to grow ftill hotter, till they 

at fuch a period of heat as is that of the fun? Pheir 
alfo may be further preferved fror fuming away, not only 
by their fixity, but by the vaft weight and denfity of their 
atmofpheres incumbent on them, and ftrongly .compreffing 
them, and condenfing the vapours and exhalations arifing 
from them. Thus, we fee, warm water, in an exhaufted 
receiver, fhall boil as vehemently as the hotteft water Open 
to the air; the weight of the incumbent atmofphere, in 
this latter cafe, kee g down the vapours, and hindering 
the ebullition, till it has conceived its -utmoft degree of 
heat. So, alfo, a mixture of tin and lead put ch a red 
hot iron in vacuo, emits a fume and flame: but the fame 
mixture, in the open air, by reafon of the incumbent atmof= 
phere,’ does not emit the leaft fenfible 8ame.—'TPhus mich for 
the Sy/fem of the Produci lity of heat. 

On the other hand, M. Homberg, in his Effai du Souffre 
Principe, holds, that the chemical principle, or element, ful- 
phur, which is fuppofed one of the fimple, primary, pre-ex- 
iftent ingredients of all natural bodies, is real fire; and con- 
fequently that fire is co-eval with body. Adem. de ? Acad, ans 
1705. See SULPHUR. 

Dr. Gravefande goes on much the fame principle: fire, 
according to him, enters the compofition of all bodies, is 
Contained in all bodies, and may be feparated or procured: 
from all bodies, by rubbing them again{t each other, and 
thus putting their fire in motion. But fire, he adds, is by 
no means generated by fuch motion. L£lem, Phy/. T. Il. 
Gente 

A. body is then only fenfibly hot, when the degree of its 
heat exceeds that of our organs of fenfe; fo that there may 
be a lucid body, without any fenfible heat; and confe- 
quently, as heat is only a fenfible quantity, without any beat 
at all. 
Heat, in the hot body, fays the fame author, is an agitation 
of the parts of the body, made by means of the fire contained 
in it; by fuch agitation a motion is produced in our bodies, 
which excites the idea of /eat in our minds: { that Seat, in 
refpe&t of us, is nothing but that idea, and in the fot body 
nothing but motion.--If fuch motion expel the fire in tight 
lines, it may give us the idea of light; if in a various and 
irregular motion, only of heat. 


M. Lemery the younger, agrees with thefe two authors’ in 
afferting this abfolute, and ingenerable nature of fire; but 
he extends it further.—Not contented to confine it as an 
element to bodies, he endeavours to fhew that it is equably 
diffufed through all fpace, that it is prefent in all places, even 
in the void {paces between bodies, as well asin the infenfible 
interftices between their parts. dL de P Acad. an, 1713. See 
ETHER. 
This laft fentiment falls in with that of Boerhaave above de- 
livered :—It feems extravagant to talk of heating cold liquors 
with ice; yet Mr. Boyle affures us, he has eafily done it, by 
taking out of a bafon of cold water, wherein feveral frao- 
ments of ice were fwimming, one piece or two which he 
perceived very well drenched with the liquor, and fuddenly 
immerging them into a wide-mouthed glais of ftrong oil of 
vitriol : for the menftruum prefently mixing with the water, 
which adhered to the ice, produced’ in it a britk heat, fome- 
times with a manifeft fmoke, and that fuddenly diffolving the 
contiguous parts of the ice, .and thofe the next, the whole ice 
was foon reduced to water; and the corrofive menftruum 
being, by two or three fthakes, well difperfed through it, the 
whole mixture would immediately grow fo het, that fome- 
times the containing vial could not be endured in ones hand, 
Boyle, xbi fupra. 

There is a great variety in the heat of different places, and 
feafons.—Naturalifts_ commonly lay it down, that the nearer 
any Place is to the center of the earth, the hotter it is found ; 
but this does not hold ftrily true—In digging mines, wells, 
Sc, they find that at a little depth below the furface, 
it feéls cool; a little lower, and it is yet colder, as being 
now beyond any reach, or influence, of the fun’s rays, 
infomuch that water will freeze almoft inftantaneoufly 3 and 
hence the ufe of ice-houfes, &c. but when a little lower, 
viz. about 40 or 50 foot deep, it begins to grow warmer, fo 
that no ice can bear it; and then the deeper they go, ftill the 
greater is the feat : till, at length, refpiration grows difficult, 
and the candles go out.—Hence fome have recourfe to the 
notion of a fund of fire lodged in the centre of the earth ; 
which they confider as a central fun, the great principle 
of the generation, vegetation, nutrition, Sc. of fofil and 
vegetable bodies, 


But Mr. Boyle, who had been at the bottom of fome mines 
himfelf, fufpeéts that this degree of heat, at leaft in fome of 
them, may arife from the peculiar nature of the minerals « 
rated ther To confirm this, he infta 
of ‘a vitriolic kind, dug up in la 
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parts of England, which by the bare effufion of common 
water will grow fo hot, as almoft to take fire. ; 
On the other hand, as you afcend high mountains, the air 
rows more and more piercing and cold: thus the tops of the 
Pico de Theide in Bohemia, the pike of Tenariff, and feve- 
ral others, even in the moft fultry countries, are found eter- 
nally invefted with {now and ice; the seat never being fuf- 
ficient to thaw the fame. 
In fome of the mountains of Peru there is no fu¢h thing as 
running water, but all ice: plants make a fhift to grow 
about the feet of the mountains, but near the top no vege- 
table can live, and this is not for want of food, but through 
the intenfenefs of the cold.—This effect is attributed to the 
thinnefs of the air, and the little furface of earth there is to 
reflect the rays. The rays are here only determined into a 
parallelifm; but the effect of dire&t parallel rays is found, by 
computation, to be very inconfiderable; this effect being really 
greater in winter than fummer. 

Heat, in geography.—The diverfity of the heat of climes 
and feafons, arifes from the different angles under which the 
fun’s rays ftrike upon the earth’s furface. | 
It is fhewn in mechanics, that a moving body, ftriking per- 
pendicularly on another, aéts on it with all its force, and that 
a body ftriking obliquely, aéts with the lefs force, the more 
it deviates from the perpendicular—Now fire, moving in 
right lines, muft obferve the fame mechanical law as other 
bodies; and confequently its a¢tion muft be meafured by the 
fine of the angle of incidence: And hence fire, ftriking on 
any obftacle in a direction parallel thereto, has no fenfible 
effect, by reafon the ratio is almoft infinite, 2. e. it is nothing. 
Accordingly, the fun, radiating on the earth in the morning, 
fearce produces any warmth at all. 
Hence, Dr. Halley gives a mathematical computation of the 
effe&t of the fun, under different feafons and climates; going 
on this principle, that the fimple action of the fun, as all 
other impulfes or ftrokes, is more or lefs forcible, accord- 
ing to the fines of the angles of incidence, or to the per- 
pendicular let fall on the plane: whence, the vertical ray 
(which is of the greateft heat) being put for radius, the 
force of the fun on the horizontal furface of the earth 
will be to that, as the fine of the fun’s altitude at any other 
time. 
Hence it follows, that the time of the continuance of the fun’s 
fhining, being taken for a bafis, and the fines of the fun’s 
altitudes erected thereon as perpendiculars; and a curve drawn 
through the extremities of thofe perpendiculars : the area com- 
prehended will be proportionate to the collection of the beat of 
all the fun’s beams in that {pace of time. 

Hence it will follow likewife, that under the pole the collec- 
tion of all the heat of a tropical day, is proportionate to a 
rectangle of the fine of 23 degrees and an half, into 24 
hours, or the circumference of a circle; that is, the fine of 
23 degrees and an half, being nearly -% of radius, as ;5 into 
12 hours. Or, the polar /eat is equal to that of the fun con- 
tinuing twelve hours above the horizon at 53 degrees height ; 
than which the fun is not five hours more elevated under the 
equinoétial. 

But whereas the nature of heat is to remain in the fubject, 
after the luminary that occafioned its being heated is removed, 
and particularly in the air; under the equinottial, the 12 
hours abfence of the fun does but little diminifh the motion im- 
preffed by the paft aétion of his rays, wherein heat confifts, 
before he rifes again; but under the pole, the long abfence 
of the fun for fix months, wherein the extremity of cold 
does obtain, hath fo chilled the air, that it is, as it were, 
frozen, and cannot, before the fun has got far towards it, be 
any ways fenfible of his prefence, his beams being obftructed 
by thick clouds, and perpetual fogs and mifts. 

Add, that the different degrees of heat and cold in different 
places, depend in a very great meafure, upon the accidents of 
fituation, with regard to mountains or valleys, and the foil.— 
The firft greatly help to chill the air by the winds, which 
come over them, and which blow in eddies through the levels 
beyond. 

Mountains, fometimes, turning a concave fide towards the 
fun, have the effe& of a burning mirror on the fubject plain; 
and the like effect is fometimes had from the concave or con- 
vex parts of clouds, either by refraction or refleétion. And 
fome even take thefe to be fufficient to kindle the exhalations 
lodged in the air, and to produce thunder, lightning, Ge. 
As to foils: a ftony, fandy, or chalky earth, it is known, 
refleéts moft of the rays into the air again, and retains but 
few; by which means a confiderable acceffion of heat is de- 
rived to the air; as, on the contrary, black loofe foils abforb 
moft of the rays, and return few into the air, fo that the 
ground is much the hotter. 

This the peafants, who inhabit the morafs de Veenen, where 
turf is dug, are very fenfible of; walking there but a little 
while, the feet grow extremely hot, but the face not at all: 
on the contrary, in a fandy place, the feet are fcarce warm, 
when the face 1s {corched by the great reflection. 


The following table gives the heat to every tenth desree of 
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latitude to the equinodtial and tropical fun, by which an efti- 
mate may be made of the intermediate degrees. 


Lat. Sun in Sun in Sun in 
VS & WwW 
° 2.0000 18341 18341 


It 19696 20290 15934. 
20 | 18797 | 21737 | 13166 


30 17321 22651 10124 
40 | 15321 | 23048 6944 
50 | 12855 | 22991 3798 
60 10000 22.773 1075 
7O 6840 23543 000 
80 3473 | 24673 000 


go 0000 25055 000 


Whence are deducible the following corollaries: 

1°. That the equinoétial heat, when the fun becomes ver- 
tical, is as twice the {quare of the radius: which may be 
propofed as a ftandard ta be compared with in all other 
cafes, 
2°, That under the equinocti 
the fun’s declination. 

3°. That in the frigid zones, when the fin fets not, the 
heat is as the circumference of a circle into the fine of the al- 
titude at 6., And, confequently, that in the fame latitude, 
thefe aggregates of warmth, are as the fine of the fun’s de- 
clination; and at the fame declination of the fun, they are 
as the fines of the latitudes into the fines of the declination. 
4°. That the equinottial day’s heat, is every where as the co- 
fine of the latitude. 
5°. In all places where the fun fets, the difference between 
the fummer and winter heats, when the declinations are con- 
trary, is equal to a circle into the fine of the altitude’at 6, i 
the fummer parallel ; and confequently, thofe differences are 
as the fine of the latitude into, or multiplied by, the fines of 
declination. 
6°. From the foregoing table it appears, that the tropical 
fun, under the equinoétial, has of all others the leaft force ; 
under the pole it is greater than any other day’s heat what- 
ever, being to that of the equinottial as 5 to 4. 

From the table, and thefe corollaries, a general idea may be 
conceived of the fum of all the ations of the fun in the 
whole year, and thus that part of heat, which arifeth fimply 
from the prefence of the fun, may be brought to a geome- 
trical certainty.—The heat of the fun, for any fall portion 
of time, is always as a rectangle, contained under the fine 
of the angle of incidence of the ray producing /eat at that 
time. 


, the heat is as the fine of 


Heart, is ufually divided, by the fchool philofophers, into gc- 


tual and potential. 


Aétual HEAT, is that which we have been hitherto fpeaking of, 


and which is an effeét of real, elementary fire. 


Potential Hear, is that which we find in pepper, wine and 


certain chemical preparations, as oil of turpentine, brandy, 
quick-lime, &e. $ 
‘The Peripatetics account for the heat of quick-lime from an. 
antiperiftafis, 

The Epicureans, and other corpufcularians, attribute even 
potential heat, to atoms or particles of fire detained and lock- 
ed up in the pores of thofe bodies, and remaining at reft 
therein ; which being excited to action again by the heat and 
moifture of the mouth, or by the eftufion of cold water, or 
the like caufe, then break their inclofures, and difcover what 
they are. 
This doétrine is well illuftrated by M. Lemery the younger, 
in the inftances of quick lime, regulus of antimony, tin, &Fc. 
in the calcination whereof he obferves, 1°. That the fire, 
which they imbibe in the operation, makes a fenfible addition 
to the weight of the body, amounting fometimes to one tenth 
of the whole; and, that during this imprifonment, it ftill 
retains all the particular properties or characters of fire, as 
appears hence, that when once fet at liberty again, it has all 
the effects of other fire. 

Thus a ftony, or faline body being calcined, and water poured 
thereon, that fluid is found fufficient, by. its external impref- 
fion, to break up the cells, and let the fire out; and upon 
this the water is rendered more or lefs warm, according to the 
quantity of fire lodged therein.—Hence, alfo, it is, that fome of 
thefe bodies vifibly contain a great deal of aétual fire ; and the 
flighteft occafion is capable of difengaging it - and upon apply- 
ing them to the fkin, they burn and raife an efchar, not unlike 
the top of a live coal. 

To this*it is objected, that the particles of fire are only fuch 
in virtue of the rapid motion wherewith they are agitated ; 
fo that to fuppofe them fixed in the pores of a body, is to 
diveft them at once of that which conftituted them fire, and, 
confequently, to difqualify them from producing the ef- 
feéts afcribed to them.— To which M. Lemery anfwers, 


that though the rapid motion of fire do contribute very 
greatly to its effects, yet the particular figure of its particles is 
to 
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to be confidered withal. And though fire fhould be detained, 
and fixed in the fubftance of bodies, yet why fhould it fare 
worfe:than other fluids under the fame circumftances? Water, 
for inftance, isa fluid, whofe fluidity depends, as already ob- 
ferved, on fire, and confequently itis lefs fluid than fire; and 
yet every day water is inclofed in bodies of all forts without 
lofing its fluidity, or any of the properties that characterize 
it as water. . 
Add, that when water is froze, the motion of its parts is, 
doubtlefs, difcontinued; and yet the figure of the particles re- 
maining the fame, it is ready to commence a fluid, as be- 
fore, upon the leaft warmth. : 
Lattly, though falt be allowed to be the matter of taftes, and 
that it has certain properties, arifing chiefly from the figure 
Of its parts, yet it only acts when diflolved; or, which a- 
T™mounts to the fame, when it fwims in a fluid proper to keep 
its parts in motion: yet it is not lefs falt, or lefs the matter 
of tafte, when not ina ftate of diffolution : to defpoil it of 
that quality, the figure of its parts mutt be altered. , 
As. to what may be further objected of the impoflibility of 
xing fo fine, fubtle, penetrative, and aGtive a matter as 
fire, within the fpongeous fubftance of a grofs, porous body ; 
it will be of no great weight, unlefs it can be proved, that 
the pores of the cells are bigger than the fame.—If it be in- 
fifted, again, that a body which could find its way into a 
folid body, might get out again the fame way; and that as 
it only penetrated the body, by reafon its own corpufcles 
were {maller than the pores, the fame confideration muft let 
it out again: It is anfwered, that the pores are not now in the 
fame condition as before; the fire in calcining, opened and 
dilated the pores ; which, upon the fire’s ceafing, muft naturally 
clofe and contraét again. Adem. de? Acad. an. L723, 

Mr. Boyle endeavours to fet afide this account, and fubftitute 

a mec! al property, wiz. a peculiar texture of parts, in 

thefe cafes, in lieu of fire—-Though a great likenefs might 

be expected between the particles of fire adhering to the 
quick-lime, and thofe of highly re@tified fpirit of wine; yet 
hi not found that the effufion of the fpirit upon quick- 
produced any fenfible heat, or vifible diffolution of the 
lime, though it feemed to be as greedily fucked in, as com- 
mon water would have been. And further, he found, that if cold 
water were poured on the fame lime fo drenched, there 
would enfue no manifeft heat; nor did the lump appear 
fwelled or broken, till fome hours after; which feems to 
argue, that the texture of the lime admitted fome particles 
of the fpirit of wine into fome of its pores, which were either 
larger, or more fit for it, without admitting it into the moft 
numerous, whereinto the liquor muft be received, to be able 
fuddenly to diffipate the corpufcles of lime into their minuter 
particles. 
‘Thefe phenomena, according to Mr. Boyle, feem to thew, 
that the difpofition which lime has to grow hot with water, 
greatly depends on fome peculiar texture; fince the aqueous 
parts, which one would think capable of quenching moft of 
the fiery atoms fuppofed to adhere to quick-lime, did not 
near fo much weaken the difpofition of it to heat, as that 
exces of the fpirituous corpufcles, and their contexture with 
thofe of the lime, increafed it. 
Yet, in other places, this author appears rather to give into 
the corpufcular fcheme : urging, that if inftead of cold water, 
you quench the lime with Aor water, the ebullition will be, 
oftentimes, far greater than if the liquor were cold; which 
indeed might well be expe&ted, hot water being much fitter 
than cold, fuddenly to pervade the body of the lime, and 
haftily to diffolve, and fet at liberty, the fiery and faline 
parts wherewith it abounds, “And what a greater intereft 
falts may have in producing fuch heats than cold water, he 
has alfo tried, by pouring acid fpirits, and particularly fpirit 
of falt, upon good quick-lime: for by this means there was 
always a far greater degree of heat excited, than if he had 
ufed common water; and this, whether he employed the 
dpirit cold or hot. t 
Ttis not eafy, fays the fame author, to apprehend how fuch 
light and minute bodies fhould be fo long detained, as 
muft by this hypothefis be allowed, in quick-lime efpecially ; 
fince no great heat enfues the pouring of water upon minium, 
oF crocus martis per fe, though they have been calcined by 
a violent fire, the effluvia whereof feem to adhere to them, 
by the increafe of the weight the lead and iron mani- 
feftly receive from the operation of it. Mech. Orig. of Heat. 

Hear, inthe animal occonomy, NaturalHeat, VitalHear. 
See Innate HE ar. 

Innate Heat, calidum innatum, is a term the ancients had 
many vague notions about: but geometrical reafoning has 
taught us to affixa more diftinét idea hereto: for it is 
hence, fays Dr. Quincy, we know, that this innate heat is 
no more than the attrition of the parts of the blood, occa- 
fioned by its circulatory motion, efpecially in the arteries; 
wherein, being propelled from a circular bafe, towards the 
apex of an hollow cone, with a force begun in the heart, it 
meets with adouble refiftance; viz. againft the fides of the 
ayreriets and againft the preceding blood. 
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For whereas the blood contains in it parts that are fitted ta 
excite heat whenever they can get at liberty; that is, if the 
parts inclofing them can be got afunder: and whereas the 
parts inclofing fuch corpufcles cannot be got afunder, unlefs by 
fome nifus of the parts of the blood among one another, where- 
by the attrition and abrafion of the coheting particles is pro- 
duced; it follows, that the heat will be fo much the greater, 
by how much fuch a nifus, and attrition of the parts among 
one another is increafed. 

And with the fame refiftances, (that is, the feGtions of the 
arteries, and the quantity of blood remaining the fame) and 
an increafed force of the heart, and circular motion of the 
blood, the nifus and attrition of the parts of the blood amongtt 
one another, muft neceffarily be increafed; both by the pre- 
ceding blood being ftruck harder upon by the protrufion of 
afucceeding blood coming on with an increafed velocity ; 
and the occafioning thereby alfo more frequent ftrokes againft 
the fides of the arteries; by which means, an increafed ve- 
locity of blood increafes the heat: and thits confequently does 
its heat depend upon its circulation. 

From hence it appears, that at ¢ 
heart, the heat of equal quaitities of blood will be as their 
velocities: and, that in the fame velocities of blood, the 
heat will be reciprocally as the diftances from the heart— 
For fince, in homogeneal and fimple bodies, nothing elfe is 
required to difengage the particles exciting heat, but a nifus 
and attrition of parts, produced y the force of the heart; 
to which is always proportional the velocity of the blood ; 
and the re-aétion, or refiftance of the arteries and the ante- 
cedent blood; it follows, that if the refiftance or re-aétion is 
not altered, which it will not be at the fame diftance from 
the heart; thet the heat of the blood will not be altered, 
unlefs by an alteration of the impetus, or velocity impreffed 
upon the blood from the heart: that is, as effeéts are pro- 
portional to their caufes, the heat of the blood, at the 
fame diftances from the heart, will be proportional to its 
velocity. 

In the fame manner it appears, that if the velocities impref- 
fed by the heart be equal, there can be no change in the 
beat of the blood, but froma diverfified refiftance, or re- 
aétion of the arteries and antecedent blood. But the refift- 
ance of the preceding blood is proportional to its quantity ; 
and its quantity is reciprocally proportional to the diftance 
from the heart ; (for the nearer the blood is to the heart, fo 
much the greater will be its quantity between any given 
place and the extremity of the artery.) And therefore the 
refiftance of the arteries will alfo be fo much the greater, by 
how much nearer they are to the heart: for in this cafe, the 
refiftance is proportional to the velocity ; and the velocity of 
the blood is always greateft at the leaft diftances from the 
heart. 

Hence the heat of the blood may be confidered as a reétan- 
gle, under the velocity and the diftance: that is, if in two 
perfons the velocity be as three, and the diftances wherein 
we would determine the eat, be as much more in one as 
in another ; that is, as two to one; the heat of one will be 
fix, and the other three: that is, the heat of the firft will 
bedouble that of the fecond. And if the diftance of the firft be 
as two, and the velocity as four; but the diftance of the 
fecond as three, and the velocity as one; the heat of the 
firft will be as eight, and of the fecond as three: and fo the 
heat of the firft, will be more than double the feat of the 
fecond. 

Heart, in chemiftry. See the article Fire. 

Heat, in fmithery,&c. See the article Iron. 

Hear is alfo ufed in refpe& of race-horfes, for the exercifes 

to be given them by way of preparation, &&c. 
‘Two heats in a week are reckoned a juft meafure for any 
horfe of what ftate or conftitution foever.---The jockeys 
lay it down as a rule, that one of the heats be given’ on the 
fame day of the week, whereon the horlé is to runhis match ; 
and this to be the fharpeft heat. 

HEATHEN. See the article PaGAN. 

HEAVE, at fea, fignifies to throw away, 
over-board. 

When a hip, being at anchor, rifes and falls by the force of 
the waves, fhe is alfo faid to heave and fet. 

To HEAve at the capftan, fignifies to turn it about. See Cap- 
STAN. 

ToHeave a flag abcard, is to hang it out. See Frac, and 
SIGNAL. 

To HEAvE out the top-fails, is to put them abroad. : 

Heave-OrFERINGS, under the Jewith law, were things 
offered up to God by lifting them up on high. 

HEAVEN, Celum, an azure, tranfparent orb, invefting our 
earth ; wherein the celeftial bodies perform their motions. 
This is the popular notion of heaven ; for the word, it mutt 
be obferved, has various other ideas, in the language of phi- 
lofophers, divines, and aftronomers : agreeable to which, y 
may lay down divers heavens, as the 4 eft, or empy 
heaven; the ethereal, or Starry heaven; the planeta 
heaven, &c. 
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HEAVEN, 
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Heaven; among divines, called alfo the empyrean heaven, : 
the abode of God, and blefled fpirits: as angels, and the fouls 
of the righteous deceafed. 

In this fenfe, heaven ftands oppofed to bell. F 

This i8 alfo frequently called in feripture the kingdom of 
heaven, the heaven of heavens ; and by St. Paul the third hea- 
ven; fometimes paradife ; the new Ferufalem, &e, 

‘This heaven is conceived as a place in fome remote part of 
infinite fpace, wherein the Deity is pleafed to afford a nearer, 
and more immediate view of himfelf ; and a more fenfible mani- 
feftation of his glory 5 anda more adequate perception of his at 
tributes, than in the other parts of the univerfe, where he is 
likewife prefent. 

This snes what the divines alfo call the beatific vifion. 
--Authors are much divided as to the reality of fuch focal 
Heaven. : , Si 

‘The infpired writers give us very magnificent defcriptions of 
heaven, the ftructure, apparatus, and attendance thereof 5 
particularly Tai and St. John the divine.---The philofo- 
pher Plato, in his Dial. de Anim. fpeaks of heaven in terms 
that bear fo near a refemblance to thofe of fcripture; that 
Eufebius charges him with borrowing his account thence. 
De Prepar. Evangel. 1, XI. -c. 37, : 

The ancient Romans had a kind of heaven in their fy- 
ftem of theology, which they called elyium, or the elyfan 
fields. 

The Mahometan heaven, or paradi/e, is very grofs, agreeable 
to the genius of their religion. 

HEAVEN, among aflronomers, called alfo the wtherial and flar- 
ry heaven, is that immenfe region wherein the ftars, planets 
and comets are difpofed. 

This is what Mofes calls the firmament, {peaking of it as the 
work of the fecond day’s creation; atleaftit is thus the word 
VijAlis ufually ranicres by his interpreters ; though this 
fomewhat abufively, to countenance their own notion of the 
heavens being firm, or folid.---The word, it is certain, properly 
fignifies no more than expan/e, or extention; a term very 
well adapted by the prophet to the impreffion which the 
heavens make on our fenfes: whence in other parts of ferip- 
ture, the Aeaven is compared to a curtain, or a tent ftretched 
out to dwell in.--The LXX firft added to this idea of ex- 
panfion, that of firm or folid; rendering it by sseopa, ac- 
cording to the philofophy of thofe times; in which they 
have been followed by the modern tranflators. 

‘The later pilofophers, as des Cartes, Kircher, &e, have eafily 
demonftrated this heaven not to be folid, but fluid; but 
they ftill fuppofe it full, or perfeétly denfe, without any va- 
cuity, and cantoned out into many vortices, 

But others carry the thing much further, and overtatn hot 
only the folidity, but the fuppofed plenitude of the heavens. 
---Sir Tfaac Newton has abundantly fhewn the heavens void 
of almoft all refiftance, and confequently of almoft all mat- 
ter; this he proves from the phenomena of the celeftial 
bodies ; from the planets perfifting in their motions without 
any fenfible diminution of their velocity; and the comets’ 
freely paffing in all directions towards all parts of the 
heavens. 

Heaven, taken in this general fenfe, for the whole expanfe 
between our earth and the remoteft regions of the fixed ftars, 
may be divided into two very unequal parts, according to the 
matter found therein, viz. the atmofphere, or aerial hea- 
ven, poflefled by air; and the etherial heaven, poffeffed by 
a thin, unrefifting medium, called ether. 

HEAVEN, is more particularly ufed in aftronomy, for an orb, 
or circular region of the ztherial heaven. 

The ancient aftronomers aflumed as many different heavens, 
as they obferved different motions therein.—Thefe they 
fuppofed all to be folid, as thinking they could not otherwife 
fuftain the bodies fixed in them; and fpherical, that being the 
moft proper form for motion. 

Thus we had feven heavens for the feven planets, viz. The 
heavens of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Ju- 
piter and Saturn. 

The eighth was for the fixed ftars, which they particularly 
called the firmament. 

Ptolemy added a ninth heaven, which he called the primum 
mobile. 

After him two cry/lalline heavens were added, by king Al- 
phonfus, &c. to account for fome irregularities in the motions 
of the other heavens: And laftly, an empyrean heaven was 
drawn over the whole, -for the refidence of the Deity 3 which 
made the number twelve. 4 

The cryftalline hea were not fuppofed to have any flars 
fixed in them: they incompaffed the inferior, ftarry and pla- 
netary. heavens; and communicated their motion to them.— 
The firft ferved to account for that flow motion of the fixed 
ftars, whereby they advance a degree eaftward in 70 years ; 
whence the preceflion of the equinox. The fécond was to 
folve the motions of libration, or trepidation. 

But others admitted many more heavens, according as their 
different views, and hypothefes required.---Eudoxus fuppofed 
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23, Calippus 30, Regiomontanus 33, Ariftotle 47, and Fra: 
caftor no lefs than 70. 
We may add, that the aftronomers did not much con- 
cerh themfelves whether the heavens they thus allowed of 
were real or not, provided they ferved a purpofe in account- 
ing for any of the celeftial motions, and agreed with the phz- 
nomena. 
Among the other reveries of the Rabbins, contained in 
the Talmud, we find it afferted, that there is a place 
where the Aeavens and earth join together; that Rabbi 
Barchana going thither, laid his hat on the window of 
heaven; and that going to take it again immediately after, 
it was gone, the Aeavens having carried it off ; fo that he 
muft wait for arevolution of the orbs to bring it to its place 
again. 

HEAVINESS. See Gravity. 

For the laws of the defcent of heatty bodies; fee De s- 
CENT. 

Heavy bodies do not tend precifely to the very centre 
of the earth, except at the poles and the equator; by 
reafon of the fpheroidal figure of the earth.------ ‘Vheir direc- 
tion is every where perpendicular to the furface of the 
{pheroid. 

HEAULME, or Heaume, in heraldry, an helmet, or 
head-piece. See Hermer. 

HEWING of timber. Sce the article TrmBer. 

HEBBERMAN,, in ancient law-books, a poacher, or a fifher- 
man below London-bridge; thus called, becaufe he com- 
monly fifhes at ebb water. See Exp. 

HEBBERTHEF, in ancient cuftons, a privilege of having 
the goods of a thief, andthe trial of him, within a particu- 
lar diftri& 

HEBDOMADARY *, Hrzspomaparius, or HEgpo- 
MADIuS, a member of a chapter, or convent, whofe week 
it is to officiate in the choir; to rehearfe the anthems, and 
prayers, and to perform the ufual funétions which the fuperiors 
pefform at folemn feafts, and on other extraordinary occa- 
fons. 


% The word is forined of the Greek, i@d.uas, which fignifies 
the number feven, of imra, feven, 


The hebdomadary generally collates to the benefices which 
become vacant during his week : though this is ufually looked 
on asan abufe. 

In cathedrals, the Aebdomadary was a canon, or prebendary 
who had the peculiar care of the choir, and the infpe¢tion of 
the officers for his week. 

In monafteries, the Aebdomadary is he who waits at table for 
a week, or other ftated period; direéts and affifts the cook, 
orn 

In church antiquity, we meet with accounts of nine different 
forts of hebdomadaries, viz.—The hebdomadarius cantor, or 
hebdamadary chanter,; bebdamadarius chori, hebdomadary of the 
choir; which two were really the fame, wiz. he who led or 
conduéted the public fervice: hebdomadary of the kitchen, 
hebdomadarius coguine; hebdomadary of the defun& or the 
dead, hebdomadarius defunétorum, he who took care of the 
office and fervice of the dead: Aebdomaderius invitatorit, he 
who fang the invitatory: hebdomadarius leétor ad menfam, 
he who read at meal time; hebdomadarius majoris miff, he 
who read mafs: hebdomadarius pfalterit, who probably was 
the fame with the hebdomadarius chori: And hebdomadarius 
facri altaris, who might be the fame with hebdomadary of 
the high mafs. 

HEBRAISM, an idiotifm or manner of {peaking peculiar to 
the Hebrew tongue, 

There is no underftanding, even the verfions of the Old Tef- 
tament, without fome acquaintance with the Hebrew ; they 
are fo full of Hebraifms: 
We have abundance ‘of Hebrai/ms borrowed from feripture, 
and naturalized in our own language ; as, Son of perdition : 
To fleep in the Lord, &c. 

HEBREW, fomething relating to the people of the Jews, 
i, e. the twelve tribes, defeended from ‘the twelve patriarchs, 
fons of Jacob. See Jews,—Thus we fay, 

Hesrew Bible. See the article Brere. 

Hesrew Charaéter. 

‘There are two kinds ‘of Hebrew characters; the ancient, 
called alfo the fguare ; and the modern , or #abbinical charac- 
ters.---The /quare Hebrew, takes its denomination from the 
figure of its charaéters, which ftand more fquare, and have 
their angles more exaétand precife than the other. 
This character is ufed in the text of holy feripture, and 
their other principal and moft important writings.---When 
both this, and the-rabbinical charaéter, are ufed in the fame 
work, the former is for the text, or the fuitdamental part ; 
and the latter, for ‘the acceflory part, as the glofs, ‘notes, 
commentaries, Gc. 
The beft and beautifulleft chara@ters of this Kind, are thofe 
copied from the characters in the Spanifh ‘manufcripts ; 
next, thofe from the Italiin’manuferipts; then thofe from 
the 
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the French ; and laftly, thofe of the Germans, whofe cha- 
raters are much the fame, with refpect to the other genuine 
Square Hebrew characters, that the Gothic or Dutch chatacters 
are with refpect to the Roman. 

Several authors contend, that the /guare character is not the 
real, antient Hebrew character, wrote from the beginning of 
the language to thé time of the Babylonith captivity ; but 
that it is the Aflyrian, or Chaldee charaéter, which the Jews 
affumed, and accuftomed themfélves to, during the captivity, 
and retained afterwards. Thefe authors add, that what 
We call the Samaritan character, is the genuine antient He- 
brew. 

The learned Jefuit Souciet maintains, with great addrefs, that 
the antient Hebrew charaéter, is that found on the medals of 
Simon, and others, commonly called Samaritan medals; but 
which, he afferts, were really Hebrew medals; ftruck by the 
Jews, and not by the Samaritans. 

Modern, or Rabbinicel HEBREW character, is a good neat 

character, formed of the /guare Hebrew by rounding it, and 
retrenching moft of the angles, or corners of the letters, to 
make it the more eafy and flowing. The Letters ufed 
by the Germans, are-‘very different from the rabbinical charac- 
ter ufed every where elfe, though all formed alike from the 
fquare charaGter, but the German in a more flovenly manner 
than the reft. 
The Rabbins frequently make ufe either of their own, or the 
Square Hebrew chara&ter, to write the modern languages in— 
There are even books in the vulgar tongues, printed in He- 
brew characters : inftances whereof are feen in the French 
king’s library. 

Hesrew Language, called alfo abfolutely Henrew, is the lan- 
guage fpoke by the Hebrews, and wherein all the books of the 
Old Teftament are wrote ; whence it is alfo called the holy, or 
facred language. 

There is no piéce, in all antiquity, wrote in pure Hebrew, 
befide the books of the Old Teftament ; and even fome parts 
of thofe are in Chaldec. 
The Hebrew then, appears to be the moft antient of all the 
languages in the world ; at leaft, it is fo with regard to us, 
who know of no older, Some learned men will have it the 
language {poke by Adam in paradife ; and that the faints will 
{peak it in heaven. 
Alberti, in his Hebrew Diionary, endeavours to find in 
each word, in its root, in its letters, and the manner of pro- 
nouncing it, fome natural reafon of the fignification of that 
word. But he has carried matters too far; and it has been 
thewn, in the AZemsirs de Trevoux, that on his principles, 
words which fignify quite different things, fhould fignify the 
fame. 
Neuman, and Loefcher, have profecuted Alberti’s fcheme fur- 
ther, and with more addrefs than he has done : ‘The firft, 
in his Genefis Lingue Sanéte, and Exodus Lingua Sandie ; and 
the latter, in his treatife de'\Cau/is Lingue Hebrec. 
Be that as it will, the Hebrew, fuch as we have it in the holy 
{cripture, is a very regular, analagical language, and is particu- 
larly fo in its conjugations. Properly {peaking, there is but 
one, fimple conjugation ; but this is varied in each verb feven 
or eight different ways, which has the effe&t of fo many 
different conjugations, and affords a great number of expreffi- 
ons, whereby to reprefent, under one fingle word, all the 
different modifications of a verb; and feveral ideas at once 3 
which in the modern, and moft of the antient and learned 

xes, are exprefible only by phrafes. 
ginal, or primitive words in this language, which 
they call radices, roots, rarely confift of more than three 
letters, or of two fyllables, which are exprefled by two founds, 
or by the fame found redoubled, which is indicated by a 
point. 
There are twenty two letters in the Hebrew language, which 
grammarians divide into guttural, palatal, dental, labial, and 
tingual.— This divifion is taken from the feveral organs of 
fpeech ; fome whereof contribute more than others to the pro- 
nunciation of certain letters. 
Ufually, they only reckon five vowels in the Hebrew, which 
are the fame with ours, viz. a, e, i, 0, u3 but then each 
vowel is divided into two, a long, and a breve, or fhort: the 
found of the former is fomewhat graver, and longer ; ‘and 
that of the latter fhorter, and more acute—It muft be added, 
that the two laft vowels have quite different founds ; different, 
we mean, in other refpeéts befides quantity and degree of ele~ 
vation. 

To thefe ten or twelve vowels muft be added fome others 

called femi-vowels, which are only flight motions ferving to 

conneét the confonants, and make the eafier tranfitions from 
one to another. 

The number of accents is prodigious in the Hebrew.—There 

are near forty different ones ; and of thefe there are feveral 

whofe ufe is not well afcertained, notwithftanding all the en- 
quiries of the learned into that mattter, 

In the general, we know thefe three things : 1°. That they 

ferve to diftinguifh the fentences, and the members thereof, 

like the points and comma’s, &c. in Englifh. 2°, To de- 
I 
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termine the quantity of ‘the fyllables; And 3°. To markthe 
tone wherewith they are to be {poke or fung, 
It is no wonder, then, that there thould be more accents in the 
Hebrew than in other Tanguapes; as they do the office of 
three different things, ‘which in othet Janbuages are called 
by different names: , 
As we have no Hebrew, but what is contained in the feriptures, 
that language to us wants agreat many words ; not only b 
reafon, in thofe primitive times, the languages were not D 
Copious as at prefent, but alfo on this account; that the in- 
fpired writers had no occafion to mention many of the terms 
that might be in the lan: uage, 
The Chaldee, Syriac, Bot 
held to be only dialeéts of the 
lian, Spanifh, &c. are dialects 
Rabbinical Hs BRE Ww, 
ufed by the Rabbins, 


&c. languages, are by fome 

Hebrew; as the French, Ita- 

of the Latin. 

or Modern HEBREW, is the language 

in the writings they have compofed. 
The bafis; or body hereof, is the Hebrew and Chaldee, with 
divers alterations in the words of thofe two languages, the 
meanings whereof they have confiderably enlarged and ex- 
tended; Abundance of things they have borrowed from the 
Arabic.—The reft is chiefly compofed of words, and ex- 
Preffions chiefly from the Greek; fome from the Latin; 
and others, from the other modern tongues; particularly that 
fpoken in the place where each Rabbin lived or wrote. 
The rabbinical Hebrew mutt be allowed a very copious lan- 
guage.—M. ‘Simon, in his Hi. Crit. du Vieux Teftam. 
L. MI. c. 27. obferves, that there is fearce any art, or fci- 
ence, but the Rabbins have treated thereof in it. They have 
tranflated moft of the antient philofophers, mathematicians, 
aftronomers, and phyficians; and have wrote themfelves on 
moft fubjects They donot-want even orators and poets. 
Add, that this language, notwithftariding it is fo crowded 
with foreign words, has its beauties vilible enough in the 
works of thofe who have wrote well in it. 
M. Simon fays, it is impofible to reduce it into an art, or 
fyftem of rules; but feveral learned men are of another 
fentiment; and it not only appears poffible, but has actually 
been performed. ~Genebrard firft attempted it in his J/agage 
Rabbinica, which yet goes no further than to the learning to 
read it. Buxtorf feconded him, at the end of his Hebrew 
Grammars where we have an additional piece; under the 
title Lectionis Hebreeo-Germanicie ufus & exercitatio. Others 
have gone yet further:. Maius has lately given us a Rab- 
binical grammar, at Gieffen, under the title of Fohannis Mait 
Grammatica Rabbinica: And before him Sennett had done 
the fame; Rabbinifnuss h. e. Pracepta Targumico-Lalmudica 
Rabbinica, Wirttemb. an. 1666. 

HECATOMB*, HecatTompe 
of an hundred beafts of the fame k 
and performd by an hundred priefts, 


» in antiquity, a facrifice 
ind, atan hundred altars; 
or facrificers. 


™ The word is formed of the. Greek txalou€n which properly 
fignifies a fumptuous, or magnificent facrifice.--Others de- 
tive it from the Greek txatov, centum, a hundred, and xc, 
bos, bullock, &c. On which footing 'the Aeaztomb fhould 'be 
a facrifice of an hundred ‘bullocks.-- ‘Others derive the word 
from ixaray, and os, pes, foot ; and on’that principle hold, 
thatthe becatomb might confift ofiouly twenty five four-footed 
beafls.. There add, that indid not matter what kind of beafls 
were chofe for viétims, provided the quota.of feet were but 
ad, 


Pythagoras is faid to have facrificed a Hecatemb to the mufes, 
of an hundred oxen, in joy and gratitude, for his difcoverin 
the demonftration of the 47th propofition of the firft book of 
Euclid, viz. that ina reétangled triangle, the fquare of the 
hypothenufe is equal to the {quares of the two other fides, 
For the origin of Aecatombs.——Strabo felates; that there 
were an hundred cities in Laconia; and that each city ufed to 
facrifice a bullock every year, for the common fafety of the 
country; whence ‘the inftitution of the'celebrated facrifice of 
an hundred victims, called hecatombs. Others refer the ori- 
gin of hecatombs'to a plague ; wherewith ‘the’ hundred Cities 
of Peloponnefus were afflicted; for the removal whereof, they 
jointly contributed to fo fplendid a f{actifice. 
Julius Capitolinus relates, ‘that for aBecatomd they erected a 
hundred altars of turf, and on thefe facrificed a’hunred fheep, 
and a hundred hogs. He adds, that when the emperors of- 
fered facrifices of this kind, they facrificed a ‘hundred lions; 
: hundred eagles, and a ‘hundred ‘other beafts of the like 
ind. 

HECATOMPHONTA®, “EKATOM®ONTA, ‘an antient 
facrifice among the Meffenians offered by fuch as had flain 
an hundred enemies in battel. 


* The word.comes fiom ixarc, ax hundred, and Qorvw, to hill, 


HECK, among hufbandmen, <a ‘ratk, at which-horfes are fed 


with hay. 

Itis alfoufed as thenameofian Engine, wherewithal:tottake fith 

in'the'tiver Oufe--A falmion eck, is'a grate for the catchine 

that fort oPfith. See Salmon Fisurne. E 

HencealfoH eck ac pum, orH ec cA cTaeM, which occurs 
in 
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in antient records, for a rent paid the lord for the liberty to 
ufe fuch engines. 
HECK LING of Hemp. Sce the article H EM P. 
HECTIC*, or HecricF ever, in medicine, a fort of 
© flow habitual fever, feated in the folids, and gradually preying 
on and confuming the fubftance thereof. 
# The word is Greek, ixrin@, formed of é£:, Habitus, a qua- 
lity hard to feparate from its fubject. 
A Jeéic is an ufual attendant of a confumption; and is re- 
. sd one of the diagnoftic figns thereof. 
"The heéfic, according to Dr. Quincy, is the reverfe of thofe 
vers. which arife from a plethora, or too great a fulnefs. 
his being attended with too lax a ftate of the excretory 
es, and particularly of thofe of the fkin, whereby fo much 
runs off, as leaves not refiftance enough in the contractile 
veflels, to keep them fufficiently diftended; fo that they vibrate 
oftner, agitate the fluids more, and keep them thin and 
hot. 
The remedy confifts in giving a firmer tone to the folids, and 
laying more load upon the fluids, and thus bringing them to 
a better confiftence; which is effected by means of balfamics, 
Jutinants, and foods of the beft nourifhment.—All evacua- 
tion herein is bad. 
milk dict is much recommended in heéfics, and particular- 
es milk, as being the leaft vifcid and heavy of any kind. 
Dr. Baynard propofes butter-milk as a fuccedaneum to affes 
According to him, it anfwers moft of the indications in 
ife, as it cools, moiftens, nourifhes, &c. He adds, that 
he has known many perfons cured of obftinate heéfics, only by 
a continued ufe thereof. 
HEDAGIUM®, antiently fignified a toll, or cuftom, paid 
at the hyth, or wharf, &c. for landing merchandife, goods, 


Se. 

* The word is formed from Acda, ahyth, port, or wharf. 
From fuch toll, or cuftomary duty, exemptions were fome- 
times granted by the Sovereign to. particular perfons, and fo- 
ciet 

HEDGE*, in agriculture, &c. a fence, inclofing a field, gar- 
den, or the like; made of branches of trees interwoven. 


* The word is formed of the German /ag, or Aaeg, or the An- 
gl6-Saxon Legge, or hege 3 which fignifies fimply incljure, cir- 
cumference, 


Duick-fet HEDGE, is that made of quick or live trees, which 

é taken root; in contradiftinétion to that made of faggots, 
hurdles, or dry boughs, &e. 
To plant a guick hedge of thorn, or the like, Mortimer di- 
rects, that the fets be about as big’ as the thumb, and cut 
within four or five inches of the ground; that if the hedge 
have a ditch, it be three foot wide atop, and one at bottom, 
and two deep: that if the hedge be without a bank, or ditch, 
the fets be in two rows, almoft perpendicular, and at a foot 
diftance; that the turf be laid with the grafs fide downwards: 
that at every thirty foot diftance, a young oak, elm, crab, 
or the like, be placed: that ftakes be driven into the loofe 
earth, at about two foot and a half diftance, fo low as to 
reach the firm ground. 
When the hedge is of eight or nine years growth, it may be 
fplafhed or laid down; by giving the fhoots, or branches, a 
cut with a knife, or bill, half through; and then weaving them 
about the ftakes, and trimming off the fmall fuperfluous 
branches. 
Inftead of building a garden-wall facing the north-eaft, Mr. 
Lawrence advifes, that to fave charge, &c. a crab-tree hedge 
of three rows be planted; which will be a good mound, and 
quickly grow up to be a better fence than a wall againft the 
weft and fouth-weft winds, which make the greateft deftruc- 
tion in a garden, and which blow two parts in three of the 
whole year: befide the ftock of fruit fuch a hedge, grafted 
with red-ftreak, or gennet moyl, will yield. 

Ejfpalier HEDGES. See the article EsPALIER. 

Tranfplanting of HEDGE-Ro Ws, See TRANSPLANTING. 

HEEL, in anatomy, the hind part of the foot. See Foor. 
In winter, the eels are liable to;a kind of chilblains, called 
kibes, which fometimes tend to mortification. 
The bone of the eel is called calcaneum. See the article 
CALCANEUM. 

HEEL of a horfe, is the loweft hind part of the foot, compre- 
hended between the quarters, and oppofite to the toe. 
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The HEEL of the horfeman, being the part which is armed with 
a fpur, the word is ufed for the fpur itfelf: as, this horfe un- 
derftands the heels well. 

To ride a borfe from one HEEL to another, is to make him go 
fideways, fometimes towards one eel, and fometimes ano- 
ther. 

HEEL, in the fea language:—If a fhip lean on one fide, whe- 
ther aground or afloat, they fay fhe heels a-ftar-board, or 
a-port, or fhe heels off-ward, or to the fhore; that is, fhe in- 
clines more to one fide than to the other. 

HEEL of a maj?, is that part of the foot thereof, which i 
pared away flanting, that the maft may be ftayed aftward on 
See Mast. 

HEELER, or Bloody-HEEL Cock, is a fighting cock which 
ftrikes, or wounds much with his fpurs. 

‘The mafters know fuch a cock, even while a chicken, by the 
ftriking of his two eels together in his going. y 

HEGIRA*, in chronology, a celebrated epocha, ufed by the 

Arabs and Mahometans, for the computation of time. 


* The word is Arabic, formed of 4537 4agirab, fight; of 
U1 to fly, quit one’s country, family, friends, &c. 


The event which gave occafion to this epocha, was Maho- 
met’s flight from Mecca.—The magiftrates of that city fear- 
ing his impoftures might raife a fedition, refolved to expel 
him: this, accordingly, they effeéted in the year of our Lord 
622, on the evening of the r5th or 16th of July. 
To render this epocha more creditable, the Mahometans af- 
fe&t to ufe the word /egira in a peculiar fenfe, for an act of 
religion, whereby a man forfakes his country, and gives way 
to the violence of perfecutors and enemies of the faith: They 
add, that the Corafhites being then the ftrongeft party in the 
city, obliged their prophet to fly, as not being able to endure 
his abolifhing of idolatry. e 
This flight was not the firft of Mahomet’s; but it was the moft 
famous. It happened in the 14th year from his affuming the 
charaéter of prophet and apoftle, and promulgating his new 
religion. 
The Orientals do not agree with us, as to the time of the 
hegira, Among the Mahometans, Amaffi fixes it to the 
year of Chrift 630; and from the death of Mofes, 2347, 
and Ben Caflem, to the year of the world 5800, according 
to the Greek computation. Among the Chriftians, Said Ebn 
Batrik refers the hegira to the year of Chrift 614, and of the 
creation 6114. 
Khondemir relates, that it was Omar, the fecond caliph, that 
firft eftablithed the hegira as an epocha, and appointed the 
years to be numbered from it: at the time he made this de- 
cree, there were already feven years elapfed. ‘This eftablifh- 
ment was made in imitation of the Chriftians; who, in thofe 
times, reckoned their years from the perfecution of Diocle- 
fian. 
But there is another hegira, and the earlier too, though of 
lefS eminence:—Mahomet, in the 14th year of his miffion, 
was obliged to relinquifh Medina: the Corafhites had all 
along oppofed him very vigoroufly, as an innovator, and dif- 
turber of the publick peace ; and many of his difciples, not en- 
during to be reputed followers of an impoftor, defired leave 
of him to abandon the city, for fear of being obliged to re- 
nounce their religion. This retreat makes the firft hegira. 
—Thefe two hegira’s the Mahometans in their language call 
hegiratan. 
The years of the hegira confift only of 354 days. To re- 
duce thefe years to the Julian calendar, 7. . to find what Ju- 
lian year a given year of the hegira anfwers to, reduce th 
year of the hegira given, into days, by multiplying by 354; 
divide the produ&t by 365, and from the quotient fubtract 
the intercalations, 7. e. as many days as there are four years 
in the quotient; and, laftly, to the remainder add 622. See 
YEAR. 
HEIGHT, the third dimenfion of a body, 
regard to its elevation above the ground. See Din 
Hricur 4, inaftronomy, geography, &c. Se 
and ELEVATION. 
HeicuTH, in the manage, &c. the ftature of a hor 
&e, 
It is'a reputed imperfection in a horfe, when fet too hi, 
his legs, i. e, when the legs are too long in proporti 


the body. 


confidered with 


ch On. 


on to 


The heel fhould be high and large, and one fide not rife 
higher on the paftern than the other.— The diftempers inci- 
dent to this part, are f{cabbinefs and fecratches, See 
ScRATCHES. 

Some narrow heeled horfes have high heels, but fo weak and 
tender, that by preffing the two fides of the heel one againft 
another, they will fenfibly yield. See Hoor. . 

To open the HEELS, is to pare the foot, and cut the hee/ low. 
almoft clofe to the frufh ; taking it down within a finger’s 
breadth of the coronet, or top of the hoof, fo as to feparate 
the quarters, and by that means weaken and take away the 
fubftance of the foot, and make it clofe, and become narrow 


at the heels. 4 i 


Some jockeys have determined a meafure for them th 
Take a ftring, and meafure from the horfe’s withers to his 
elbow; and what length that is, the fame fhould he have 
betwixt the elbow and the lower part of the heels. Some 
meéafure their colts after this manner ata year old; being of 
opinion, that the legs of a colt at this age are as long as they 
ever will be. 
The Duke of Newcaftle, and Sir W. Hope, allow this to 
hold generally, but not univerfally. 
HeicHTHs, in the military art, are the eminencies round a 
fortified place, whereon the armies ufually poft themfelves.— 
y had feized all the Aeighths; appeared on the 


HEIR, 


HEEL 


HEIR *, Hergs, in the civil Jaw, he who fucceeds to the 
whole eftate and effects of another, whether by right of blood, 
or of teftament. 

* The word is formed of the Latin Aeres, of 


the verb herere, 
to ftick, remain faft, be near, 


follow immediately, &c. 


The inftitution of an heir, 
validity of a teftament. 
There are two principal kinds of heirs, the apparent and pre- 
Sumptive, 

HEIR Apparent, is he on whom the fucceffion is fo fettled, 
that he cannot be fet afide, without altering the Jaws of fuc- 
ceffion. 

“HEIR Prefumptive. Sce the article PREsumprTive Héir. 
HEIR, in common law, is he who fucceeds, by right of blood, 
to any man’s lands, or tenements in fee. Ain 
For, nothing pafles in common law, jure hereditatis, 

of inheritance, but fee. 

By common law, therefore, a mancannot be heir to goods or 
chattels ; for, heres dicitur ab hereditate 3 it is the inheritance 
denominates the heir. 

Every heir, having lands by defcent, is bound by the aéts of 
his anceftors, if he be named ; it being a maxim, that qui 
fentit commadum Jjentire debet &F onus. 
Moveables, or chattels immoveable, 
to whom the teftator thinketh fit 
difpofition of the ordinary, 
Yeience likes beft. 

Loft Herr. See the article Last Heir. 

HErR-L00M *, in our law-books, fignify fuch houfhold furni- 
ture, as is not inventoried after the owner’s deceafe ; but ne_ 
ceffarily comes to the heir along with the houfe. Sce Herr, 


* Confuetudo husdredi de Stretford, in com. Oxon oft quod here- 
des tenementorum infra bundredum predic. exiften. poft mortem 
antecefforum fuorum habebunt, &c, principalium, Anglice an 
heir-loome. viz, de quodam generé catallorum, utenfilium, &c 
Optimum plaufrum, optimam Carucam, optimum ciphum, &c. 
Coke on Littleton, 


is a circumftance neceflary to the 


by right 


are given by teftament, 
3 otherwife they lie at the 
to be diftributed as he in con- 


Feir-loom comprehends divers implements ; 
cupboards, bediteads, furnaces, wain{cot, 
in fome countries, have belonged to a houft for certsin de. 
fcents, and are never inventoried after the deceafe of the 
owner, as chattels ares but accrue by cuftom; not by com- 
mon law, to the heir, with the houfe itfelf. 
HELCESAITES, or Excesarres. See ELcersarres. 
HELEPOLIS *, in antiquity, a military machine for batter- 
ing down the walls of a place befieged. 
* The word is Greek, 
dew, to take, 


as tables, prefles, 
and fuch like; which, 


» iewods ; compounded of the words 
and goxis, city, 


The helepolis, as defcribed by Diodorus Siculus, éc. appears 
to have been no more than the aries, or battering ram, with 
a roof, or covering over it, to prevent its being [et on fire, 
as alfo to fereen the men who worked it. See ARIES. 
Some will have it a combination of two or three battering 
rams, moving on large ftrong wheels, roofed over, and co- 
vered with raw or wet fkins. It had feveral iron points, or 
heads, wherewith the execution was done ; formed much 
like the thunderbolts which painters reprefent. Within was 
a great number of foldiers, who drove it with force of arm 
and by means. of ropes, violently againft the wall where the 
breach was intended. 
Others will have Aelepalis a generical name, comprehending all 
the machines ufed by the antients in befiezing towns ; as, 
among us, the name artillery includes all the forts of large 
fire-arms.—But this opinion ‘is chiefly founded on the origin 
of the name, and does by no means fuit with thofe minute 
defcriptions given of the helepali in the antient writers. 
The invention of the helepolis, and divers other military ma- 
chines, is afcribed to Demetrius ; which, with the great num- 
ber of cities he took thereby, gave him the denomination of 
Poliorcetes, or city taker. 

HELIACA *, in antiquity, facrifices, 
performed in honour of the fun. 

* The word is formed from the Greek imu@, fun, 


and othef foleninities, 


HELIACAL *, in aftronomy: —Hetracatr R 
planet, &c. is its ifluing, or emerging out of the rays, and 
luftre of the fun, wherein it was before hid : whether this 
be owing to the recefs of the fun from the ftar, or that of the 
ftar from the fun. 


* The word is derived from the Greek, sjas0-, /o/, fun. 


ifing of a ftar, 


HELr1acar Setting, is a ftar’s entering or immerging into the 
fun’s rays, and fo becoming inconfpicuous by {the fuperior 
light of that luminary. 

A ftar rifes heliacally, when after 

with the fun, and on that account 

diftance from him, 

fun’s rifing. 

The fame is faid to fet heliacall 

the fun, as to be hid therein, 
Vo. I 


it has been in conjunétion 
t invifible, it gets at fuch a 
as to be feen in the morning before the 


5 when it approaches fo near 
So that, in ftrictnefs, the he/i- 


HaeaL; 
acal rifing and fetting, are only an apparition and occultation. 
The heliacal rifing of the moon, happens when fhe arrives at 
the diftance of 17 degrees from the fun; for the other pla- 
hets, 20 degrees diftance is required : and for the ftars more 
or lefs, as they are greater or {maller. 

To findtheHeriacan rifing and Jetting by the globe ; fee GLowe. 
‘The antients computed that a ftar, between the tropics, would 
be forty days e’re it got clear of the fun’s rays; and become 
confpicuous again. Hefiod firft made this computation ; and 
the reft followed him. The period comes very near to the 
Computation of the moderns: for the fun advancing nearly a 
degree every day, it will be 20 days approaching thereto, 
from the heliacal fetting of the flar; and thirty days more 
withdrawing, till the heliacal rifing: 

HELIASTES * in antiquity, officers, or magiftrates of Athens; 
who conftituted a court of 500 perfons, and were judges, for 
taking cognizance of civil matters. 


* Ulpian gives us two etymologies of the word: fome, fays he, 
derive it from ine, 4elios, fun 3 and hold it thug called, by 
reafon they fat in the open air, in fight of the fun. Ulpian 
himfelf choofes rather to derive helia/tes from ‘Haaia, Heliwa, 
the place where this court or council was held; and that 

from caitw, 1 affemble, of das, /atis, enough. 


The court of helia/fes was one of the fix 
Athens, and that before which matters 
ment were ufually brought : fo that it was held the firft and 
moft confiderable of all the civil tribunals. The delinquencies 
of the military men were alfo brought before the heliaftes, 


HELICE, ‘£ixn, in aftronomy, the fame with urfa majer. 
See Ursa, 


HELICOID Parabola, or the parabolic 
arifing upon a fuppofition 
nian parabola’s being 
See Pararoa, 
The helicoid parabola, then, is 
tremities of the ordinate, 
centre of the faid circle, 
Suppofe, ¢. g. the axis of the co 


civil jurifdiGtions of 
of the greateft, mo- 


o Spiral, a curve 
of the axis of the common Apollo- 
bent round into the periphery of a circle. 


a line pafling through the ex- 
which now converge towards the 


mmon parabola to be bent in- 


to the periphery of the circle B DM, (See Tab. Conics, fig. 
It.) then, the curve BFGNA, which pafles through ‘the 
extremities of thé ordinates CF 


>and DG, which converge 


toward the centre of the circle A; conftitutes what we call 


the helicoid, or {piral parabola. 


f 
as an abfcifs, be called x; 


If the arch BC, and the part CF 
as an ordinate to it, 


be called y; the nature of 
equation /y—= yy, See 


of the radius, 
this curve will be expreffed by th 
Curve, and Equation, 
HELIOCENTRIC * Place, 
wherein the planet would appear 
centre of the fun: Or the Point of 
net viewed from the fun would a 


of a planet, is the place 
to be, if viewed from the 
the ecliptic, wherein a pla- 
ppear to be. 
* The word is compounded of #1. fun, and XeyTeoy, Centre. 
The heliocentric place, therefore, 
of a planet viewed from the fun. 
ELIOCENTRIC Latitude ofa Planet, is the inclination of the 
line drawn between the Centre of the fun and the centre of a 
planet, to the plane of the ecliptic. 
The heliocentric latitude of a planet is thus determined.—If 
the circle KLM, (See Tab. Aftron. fig. 62.) reprefent the 
orbit of the earth round the fun, and the inner one ANB n, 
be placed fo as to be inclined to the plane of the other (for 
which reafon it appears in the form of an ellipfis) when the 
planet is in N ot n, (which points are called its nodes) it will 
appear in the ecliptic, and fo have no latitude ; if it move to 
P, then, being feen by the fun, it will appear to decline 
from the ecliptic, or to have latitude ; and the inclination of 
the line RP, to the plane of the ecliptic, is called the planet’s 
helivcentric latitude ; and the meafure of it is the angle P Rq, 
fuppofing the line Pq to be perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic, 
This heliocentric latitude will be contitually increafing, till it 
come to the point A, which they call the dimit, or utmoft 
extent of it; and then it will decreafe again, till it come to 
nothing in N; after which it will increafe again till it come 
to B; and laftly, it will be decreafing again, till the planet 
come to be inn, é&. 
HELIOCOMETES, Comet 
fometimes obferved at the fetting of the fun; thus denomi- 
nated by Sturmius atid Pylen; who had feen it, in regard it 
feems to make a comet of the fun, being a large tail, or co- 
lumn of light, fixed or hung to that luminary, and dragging 
after it at his fetting, much in the manner of a tail ofa comet. 
In that obferved by M. Pylen at Grypfwald, March 15. 1702. 
at five of the clock in the afternoori, the end which touched 
the fun was only half the fun’s diameter broad; but the other 
end, oppofite to the fun, was much broader. Its length was 
above ten diameters of the fun; and it moved in the fame 
track as the fun. Its colour was yellow next the fun and 
darker further off. It was only feen painted ori the thinner, 
higher clouds: a little telefcope ealily difcovered that there 
Was nothing of it on the thicker, and lower clouds; though 


sl tha, 


coincides with the longitude 
H 


of the Sun; a phenomenon 


a 


HEL 


ife lafted, in its 

the naked eye could not difcoyer fo much. It , in it 

full sia {pace of an hour, and then gradually dimi- 
nifhed, : 

HELIOSCOPE *, in optics, a fort of telefcope, aga i 

for viewing and obferving the fun, without doing prejudice 

to the eye. 
* The word is compounded of a@, the fun, and cx. 
video, Jpeéto, I fee, view, confider. 


Heliofcopes are neceffary in viewing the phenomena of the fun, 
as his fpots, eclipfes, &c. ht 4 
There are various apparatus’s of this kind. — As coloure 
glaffes are found to diminifh the force of the fun’s rays; to 
make a helia/eope, it is enough that both the object-glafs, and 
the eye-glafs of the telefcope, be of coloured glafs ; the firft, 
e.g. of red, and the latter green. ; 
But, as there isa neceffity for the glaffes to be very tran{pa- 
rent, and equally coloured, which rarely happens ; Hevelius 
choofes rather to ufe two plain coloured glaffes, ;with a piece 
of paper between, either tied or cemented together, and ap- 
plied before the eye-glafs. : 
Dr. Hooke, in an exprefs treatife on helio/copes, recommends 
four reflecting glafles placed in the tube ; by thefe, he ob- 
ferves, the force of the rays will be fo weakened, as only to 
ftrike the eye with a 256th part of their force : and this helio- 
Scope he prefers to all others. 
M. Huygens’s method is much eafier: ~He only blackens 
the infide of the eye-glafs of the telefcope, by holding it over 
the flame, or fmoke of alamp or candle: or, which is yet 
more commodious, blackens a piece of plain glafs, and holds 
it between the eye and the object-glafs : ory which is beft of 
all, claps the fmoked glafs to another, with a rim of thick 
paper between, to keep the black from rubbing off; and fits 
the two into a cell, or frame, to be applied between the eye 
and the eye-glafs. ‘ 
HELIOTROPE *, ‘Hatorponion, in natural hiftory, 
the plant fun-flower, or turnfole; fo called, by reafon its 
flowers always turn towards the fun. See TuRNsoLE. 


hehy 


* The word is compounded of the Greek, as@-, fun, and reerw, 
verto, Iturn. See /upplement: article Ht LioTRoPIUM. 


Hetrorropr is alfo a precious ftone, of a green colour, ftreak- 
ed with red veins. 7 
Pliny fays, it is thus called by reafon when caft into a veffel 
of water, the fun’s rays falling thereon, feem to be of a blood 
colour, and that when out of the water, it gives a faint 
reflection of the figure of the fun; and is proper to obferve 
eclipfes of the fun withal, as a heliofcope. : 
The heliotrope is alfo called oriental ja/per, on account of its 
ruddy fpots. 
It is found in the Eaft-Indies; as alfo in Ethiopia, Germany, 
Bohemia, &c. Some have afcribed to it the faculty of ren- 
dering people invifible, like Gyges’s ring. Sze /upplement : 
articles BLOODSTONE and HELIOTROPE. 

HELISPHERICAL LINE, in navigation, denotes the 
rhumb line. See Ruums Line. 
Tt is thus called, becaufe, on the globe, it winds round the 
pole helically, z, e. fpirally, and ftill comes nearer and nearer 
to it. 

HELIX *, in geometry, a fpiral line. See Sprrar. 

* Theword is Greek, :a., and literally fignifies awreathe, or 
winding 5 Of iacow, involvo, I inviron, 


In archite&ture, fome authors make a difference between the 
helix and the fpiral. 

A ftair-cafe, according to Daviler, is in a helix, or is helical, 
when the ftairs or fteps wind round a cylindrical newel; 
whereas the fpiral winds round a cone, and is continually. ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer its axis. 

He tx is alfo applied in architecture to the caulicoles, or little 
volutes, under the flowers of the Corinthian capital ; called al- 
fo urilla—See Tab. Archit. fig. 26. lit. Ds fee alfo Cauut- 
COLES, 

Tenrx, in anatomy, is the whole circuit or extent of the au- 
ricle, outwards. 
th oppofition to which, the inner protuberance anfwering 
thereto is called anthelix. See Ear. 

HELL, a place of punifhment, wherein the wicked 
ceive the reward of their evil deeds, after this life. 
In this fenfe, hell ftands oppofed to heaven. See Heaven. 
Among the antients, hell was called Tagrap@, Tagrepe, Tar- 
tarus, Tartara; ‘Adns, Hades, Lnfernus, Inferna, Inferi, &c. 
—The Jews, wanting a proper name for it, called it Gehen- 
na, or Gehinnon, from a valley r erufalem, wherein was 
a Tophet, or place where a fire was perpetually kept. 
Divines reduce the torments of hell to two kinds, pena damni, 
the lofs and privation of the beatific vifion; and pena fenfus. 
the horrors of darknefs, with the continual Pains of fire inex- 
tinguifhable. 
Moft nations and religions have their notions of a hell. 
hell of the poets is terrible enough : witnef 
of Tityus, Prometheus, the Danaids, Le 
deferibed by Ovid in his Metamor phofis.—V ireil, af 
of hell, Eneid. Lib. V1. declares; thathad he a hu: 


are to re- 


HEL 


and tongues, they would not fuffice to recount all the pldgues 
of the tortured. —The New Teftament reprefents hell as a lake 
of fire and brimftone ; and a warm which dies not, &c. Rev. xx, 
10, 14; &c. Mark ix. 43, &c. Luke xvi. 23, &c. 

The Caffres are faid to admit thirteen de, 's, and twenty-feven 
paradifes ; where every perfon finds a place of recompence 
{uited to the degree of good or evil he has done. 

There are two great points of controverfy among writers 
touching hell: the firft, Whether there really be any local 
hell, any proper and fpecific place of torment by fire? the fe- 
cond, Whether the torments of /e// are to be éternal ? 

I. The locality of hell, and the rea ity of the fire thereof, have 
been controverted from the time of Origen. — That father, 
in his treatife Msgs Aexw, interpreting the feripture account 
metaphorically, makes hell to confift not in external punith- 
ments, but in the confcience of finners, the fenfe of their 
guilt, and the remembrance of their paft pleafures—~S. Au- 
guftin mentions feveral of the fame opinion in his time; 
and Calvin, and many of his followers, have embraced it in 
ours. 
The retainers to the contrary opinion, who are much the 
greateit part of mankind, are divided as to the fituation, and 
other circumftances of this horrible feene.—The Greeks, after 
Homer; Hefiod, &c. conceived hell, Vora rue dao tiv yny wcyoury 
&c. a large and dark place under the earth. Lucian, De /uc- 
tus and Kuftathius, on Homer. 3 

Some of the Romans lodged it in the fubterranean regions di- 
rectly under the lake Avernus, in Campania; which they 
were led to from the confideration of the poifonous vapours 
emitted by that lake—Through a dark cave near this lake, 
Virgil makes Aineas defcend to hell. See AVERNUS. 

Others piaced hell under Tenarus, a promontory of Laconia; 
as being a dark frightful place, befet with thick woods, out of 
which there was no finding a paflage. This way, Ovid fays, 
Orpheus defcended to hell. Others fancied th river, or 
fountain of Styx, in Arcadia, the {pring-head of hell, by rea- 
fon the waters thereof weré mortal. 

But thefe are all to be confidered as only fables of poets ; who, 
according to the genius of their art, allegorifing and perfoni- 
fying every thing, from the certain death met withal in thofe 
places, took occafion to reprefent them as fo miany gates, or 
entering places into the other world. 

The primitive Chriftians, conceiving the earth a large ex- 
tended plain, and the heavens an arch drawn over the fame 5 
took hell to be aplace in the earth, the furtheft diftant from 
the heavens ; fo that their he/] was our antipodes. 

Tertullian, De anima, reprefents the Chriftians of his time, 
as believing hel! to be an abyfs in the centre of the earth: 
which opinion was chiefly founded on the belief of Chrif’s 
defcent into hades, hell, Matt. xii. 40. See the following 
article, Heir. 

Mr. Whifton has lately advanced a new opinion.—Accord- 
ing to him, the comets are to be conceived as fo many ells, 
appointed, in the courfe of their trajectories, or orbits, alter- 
nately to carry the damned into the confines of the fun, there 
to be fcorched by his flames ; and then to return them to ftarve 
in the cold, dreary, dark regions, beyond the orb of Saturn. 
The reverend and orthodox Mr. ‘T. Swinden, in an exprefs 
Inquiry into the nature and place of Hell, not contented with 
any of the places hitherto afligned ; contends for a new one.— 
According to him, the fun itfelf is the Leal fell. 

This does not feem to be his own difeovery : —It is pro- 
bable he was led into the opinion by that paflage in Rev. xvi. 
8, 9.—Though it muft be added, that Pythagoras feems to 
have had the like view, in that he places hell in the fphere 
of fire; and that fphere in the middle of the univerfe.— 
Add, that Ariftotle mentions fome of the Italic, or Pythago- 
ric fchool, who placed the {phere of fire in the fun, and even 
called it Jupiter’s prifon. De Cel, L, I. 

To make way for his own fyftem, Mr. Swinden under- 
takes to remove hell out of the centre of the earth, from 
thefe two confiderations: — 1°, That a fund of fuel ‘er 
fulphur, fufficient to maintain fo furious and conftant a 
fire, cannot be there fuppofed: And, 2°. That it mutt 
want the nitrous particles in the air, to fuftain and keep it 
alive. — And how, fays he, can fuch fire be eternal, when 
by degrees the whole fubftance of the earth muft be con- 
fumed thereby ? 

Tt muft not be forgot, however, that Tertullian had long 
ago obviated the former of thefe difficulties, by making a 
difference between arcanus, and publicus ignis, fecret and 
open fire: The nature of the firft, according to him, is 
fuch, as that it not only confumes, but repairs what it preys 
upon.—The latter difficulty is folved by St. Auguftin, who 
alledges, that God fupplies the central fire with air, by a 
miracle. 


Mr. Swinden, however, proceeds to fhew, that ‘the central 

parts of the earth are poffeffed by water rather than fire ; 

which he confirms by what Mofes fays of water under the 

earth, Exod. xx. from Pfalm xxiv. 2. &c, 

As a further proof, he alledges, that there would want room 

in the centre of the earth, for fuch an infinite hoft of inha- 

bitants, as the fallen angels, and wicked men. 

Drexelius, we know, has fixed the dimenfions of hel! to a 
German 


German cubic mile, and the number of the damned to an 
hundred thoufand millions: De Damnator. Carcer. & Rogo. 
But Mr. Swinden thinks he needed not have been fo fparing 
in his number, for that there might be found an hundred 
times as many; and that they muft neceflarily be unfufferably 
crowded in any fpace we could allow them in our earth.— 
It is impoffible, he concludes, to ftow fuch a multitude of 
fpirits in fuch a feanty apartment, without a penetration of 
dimenfions, which, he doubts, is not good philofophy, even 
in refpect of {pirits: If it be, he adds, * he does not fee why 
© God fhould prepare, 7. c. make a prifon for them, when 
© they might have been all crowded together into a baker’s 
© oven, p. 206. 

His arguments for the fun’s being the local hell are, : 

1. Its capacity; — No body will deny the fun fpacious 
enough to receive all the damned conveniently ; fo that there 
will be no want of room. Nor will fire be wanting, if we 
admit of Mr. Swinden’s argument againft Ariftotle, where- 
by he demonftrates that the fun is hot, p. 208, and Seq— 
The good man is < filled with amazement to think’ what 
* Pyrenean mountains of fulphur, how many Atlantic oce- 
© ans of fcalding bitumen, mutt go to maintain fuch mighty 
© flames as thofe of the fun: to which our Aetna and Vefuvius 
€ are mere glow-worms,’ p. 137. 

2°. Its diftance and oppofition to the empyreum, which has 
ufually been looked upon as the local heaven: fuch oppofi- 
tion is perfeétly anfwerable to that oppofition in the nature 
and office of a place of angels and devils, of eleét and repro- 
bate, of glory and horror, of hallelujahs and curfings: And 
the diftance quadrates well with Dives feeing Abraham afar 
offs and the great gulph between them; which this author takes 
to be the folar vortex. 

3°. That the empyreum is the higheft, and the fun the low- 
eft place of the creation; confidering it as the ‘centre of our 
fyftem: And that the fun was the firft part of the vifible 
world created ; which agrees with the notion of its being pri- 
marily intended or prepared to receive the angels, whofe fall 
he fuppofes to have immediately preceded the creation, 

4°. ‘the early and almoft univerfal idolatry paid the fun; 
which fuits well with the great fubtilty of that fpirit to entice 
mankind to worfhip his throne. 

Il. As to the eternity of hell torments, we have Origen, 
again at the head of thofe who deny it; it being the doc- 
trine of that writer, that not only men, but devils them- 
felves, after a fuitable courfe of punifhment, anfwerable to 
their refpective crimes, fhall be pardoned and reftored to hea- 
ven. Aug, de Civit. Dei, L. XXI. c. 17.—The chief 
principle Origen went upon was this, that all punifhments 
are emendatory ; applied only as painful medicines, for the 
recovery of the patient’s health. And other objections infifted 
on by modern authors, are the difproportion between tempo- 
Tary crimes, and eternal punifhments, &c. 

The fcripture phrafes for eternity, as is obferved by archbi- 
fhop Tillotfon, do not always import an infinite duration : 
Thus, in the Old Teftament, for ever, often fignifies only 
along time; particularly till.the end of the Jewith difpen- 
fati Thus in the epiftle of Fude, ver. 7. the cities of So- 
id Gor are faid to be fet forth for an example, 
¢ nce of eternal fire; that is, of a fire that 
was not extinguifhed till thofe cities were utterly confumed. 
ation is faid to come, &c. but the earth endu- 


reth for ever. 
In effe&, M. le Clerc notes, that there is ’no Hebrew 


word which properly exprefles eternity: Coby holam, only 
imports a time whofe beginning or end is not known; and 
is accordingly ufed in a more or lefs extenfive fenfe, according 
to the thing treated of, 
Thus, when God fays concerning the Jewifh laws, that 
they muft be obferved 49 leholam, for ever 3 we are to 
underftand as Iong a {pace as he fhould think fit; or a fpace 
whofe end was unknown to the Jews before the coming of 
the Meffiah.—All general laws, and fuch as do not regard 
particular occafions, are made for ever, whether it be expref- 
fed in thofe laws or not: which yet is not to be underftood 
in fuch a manner, as if the fovereizn power could no way 
change them. 
Archbifhop Tillotfon, however, argues very ftrenuoufly, 
that where hell torments are fpoke of, the words are to 
be underftood in the ftri@ fenfe of infinite duration ; and 
what he efteems a peremptory decifion of the point is, 
that the duration of the punifhment of the wicked, is in 
the very fame fentence exprefled by the very fame word 
which is ufed for the duration of the happinefs of the 
righteous, which all agree to be eternal, <« Thefe, fpeaking 
£ of the wicked, fhall go away, us xoracw aio, into 
« eternal punifhments ; but the righteous, ¢4¢ Cony asavier, into 
life eternal. 
The fame great author attempts to reconcile this eternity 
with the divine juftice, which had not been fatis orily 
done before.s— Some had urged that all fin is r 
in refpect of the obje& it is committed againft, ; 
God; and therefore ‘deferves infinite punifhment: But, 
I 


Heit, Hades, is fometimes alfo ufed, 


that crimes fhould be heightened by the quality of the obje, 
to fuch degree, is abfurd: fince the evil and demerit of all 
fin muft then be equal; inafmuch as none can be more 
than infinite; and confequently there can be no foundation 
for degrees of punifhment in the next life. Add, that for 
the fame reafon as the leaft fin againft God is infinite, 
in refpect of its object; the leaft punifhment inflicted by 
God may ‘be faid to be infinite, becaufe of its author; and 
thus all punifhments from, as well as fins againft God; would 
be equal. 


Others have urged, that if the wicked were to live for ever; 
they would fin for ever: But this, fays the author, is meré 
prefumption. Who can fay, that if a man lived ever fo longs 
he would never tepent? Befides, the juftice of God only 
punifhes fins which men have committed, not thofe they 
might poffibly have committed. 


Others therefore urge, that God gives men the choice of 
everlafting happinefs and mifery ; and that the reward pro= 
mifed to obedience, is equal to the punifhment threatned to 
difobedience-~To which it was anfwered, that though it be 
not contrary to juftice to exceed in rewards, that being 
matter of mere favour; it may be fo to exceed in punith« 
ments, 


It may be added, that man in this cafe has nothing to com 
plain of; fince he has only his eleGtion—-But though this 
may fuffice to filence the finner, and make him acknowledge 
his deftruétion to be of himfelf, it does not fatisfy the ob- 
jection from the difproportion between the crime and the pu- 
nifhment.—=All the confiderations, therefore, hitherto alledg- 
ed, proving ineffectual; our great author is left to folve the 
difficulty himfelf. 

Tn order to this, he obferves, that the meafure of penalties, 
with refpect to crimes, is not only, nor always taken from 
the quality and degree of the offence ; much lef from the 
duration and continuance of it; but from the reafons of go- 
vernment, which properly require fuch penalties as may fecure 
the obfervation of the law, and deter men from the breach of 
it—Among men it is not reckoned injuftice to punifh mur- 
ther, and many other crimes, which perhaps are committed in 
a moment, with perpetual lofs of eftate, or liberty, or life. 
So that the objection of temporary crimes being punifhed 
with fuch long fufferings, is of no force. 

In effect, what proportion crimes and penalties ate to bear 
to each other, is not fo properly a confideration of juftice, as 
of wifdom and prudence in the law-giver, who may enforce 
his laws with what penalties he pleafes, without any im- 
peachment of his juftice, which is out of the queftion. 

The primary end of all threatning is not punifhment, but 
the prevention of it: God does not threaten that men may 
fin and be punifhed; but that they may not fin, and fo 
efcape: And therefore the higher the threatning runs, the 
more goodnefs there is in it. 

After all, it is to be confidered, fays the good archbifhop, 
that he who threatens, has ftill the power of execution in his 
own hands.—There is this difference between promifes and 
threatnings; that he who promifes, pafles over a tight to 
another, and thereby ftands obliged to him in juftice and 
faithfulnefs, to make good his word: but it is otherwife in 
threatnings ; he that threatens, keeps the right of punifhing 
ftill with him, and is not obliged to execute what he has 
threatned, any further than the reafons and ends of govern= 
ment require-—Thus, God abfolutely threatned the deftruc- 
tion of Nineveh; and his peevith prophet underftood the 
threatning to be abfolute, and was angry for being employed 
in a meflage that was not made good: But God underftood 
his own right, and did what he pleafed, notwithftanding the 
threatning he had denounced, and notwithftanding Jonah was 
fo touched in point of honour, that he had rather have perifh- 
ed, than Nineveh fhould have efcaped. 


in the feripture-ftyle, 
for death, or burial; by reafon the Hebrew and Greek names 
fignify fometimes the place of the damned, and fometimes 
fimply the grave, 

Divines are divided about the fenfe of that article in the apo- 
ftles creed, where our Saviour is faid to have been crucified, 
dead and buried, and that he defcended into hell, “Adns. — 
Some underftand this defcent into hell as no other than a 
defcent into the tomb, or fepulchre; which others object a- 
gainft, in that his burial is exprefly mentioned before; and 
maintain, that our Saviour’s foul a@tually defcended into the 
fubterraneous, or local hell; where he triumphed over the 
devils, &e. 

The Romanifts add, that he there comforted the fouls in 
purgatory; and brought away the fpirits of the patriarchs, and 
other juft perfons, departed till that time ; carrying them with 
him into paradife, F 

In the Romith church, that part of ell, wherein thofe were 
retained who died in the mercy and favour of God before our 
Saviour’s fuffering, is called /imbus, See Limeus. 


HELLEBORE, rEaaxrsoroe, or ELLEBORUs, a medi- 


cinal plant, reputed, among the antients, a fpecific for the 


cure of melancholy and madnefs, 
There 


HEL 


There ate two forts of ellebore, the black and white. 

Black Hetiesore, Helleborus niger, called alfo phic oa 
dium, and in Englith, the chrifimas rofe, has a pea en 
root, furnifhed with abundance of little fibres 5 2 “one 
green, its leaves are digitated, and its flowers are of a whitu 
colour, but in fhape not unlike the rofe. + : 

White HELLEBORE, Helleborus albus, called alfo veratrum, in 
Englith, neefewort, has a whitith root, befet with fibres of 
the fame colour, fhooting out at a fort of bulb, not unlike 
the head of an onion. _ Its leaves are broad; at firft green, 
afterwards of a yellowifh red. From the middle of the leaves 
rifes a ftem, two or three feet high, which toward the up- 
per part has feveral branches, each whereof bears a confiderable 
number of little flowers like ftars, difpofed in manner of a 

ear. 
= ages the roots that are ufed, in each kind 5 which are to! 
be chofen large and fair, furnifhed with thick filaments : thofe 
of the white tan-coloured without, and white within 5 and 
thofe of the Black, blackifh without, and brownifh within; 
dry, clean, and ofatharp, difagreeabletafte. : 
The antients, as already obferved, had a great opinion of their 
efficacy in difeafes of the mind ; whence various phrafes and 
forms of {peaking among writers: as caput helleboro dignum: 
Juvenal fays, Mifers need a double dofe of hellebore: Danda 
oft hellebori. multo pars maxima avaris.—The Ifland of An- 
ticyra, fituate againft mount Octa, was famous for the growth 
and ufe of this plant: it being here in its greateft perfection, 
and ufed with the beft effect. Whence the proverb Navi- 
get Anticyras, fend him a voyage to Anticyra; fpoken of a 
madman. 
"The white aéts as a purgative, but fo very violently, both 
upwards and downwards, as frequently to caufe convulfions ; 
whence the ufe of it internally is now out of doors: but it is 
ftill retained with fuccefs for the farcy in horfes, and the fcab 
in fheep. 
The chief ufe wherein the prefent practice acknowledges 
it, is in form of a fternutatory powder, to clear and open the 
head. 
The black hellebore ufed among us, Dr. Quincy fuggefts to be 
much inferior in virtue to that of the antients; for that it 
will not operate much by ftool; but is only a powerful 
alterative, getting far into the habit, and fo promoting 
fweat. 
He adds, that he has known it do wonders in the gout and 
rheumatifm, and that it rarely fails in obftrutions of the 
menfes. See fupplement : article HELLEBORUS. 

HELLENISM, a fort of Greecifm; or a phrafe peculiarly 
accommodated to the genius, and conftruction of the Greek 
tongue. 

Hellenifm, is diftinguifhed from Greecifm, in that the former 
is not applied to authors who have wrote in Greek: their 
Janguage, it is evident, fhould bea continual Hellenifm: But 
it is applied to authors, who writing in fome other language, 
ule terms and expreffions peculiar to the Greek. 

‘There are abundance of Helleni/ms in the yulgate verfion of 
the feriptures. 

HELLENISTIC, or Herrentstic Language, that ufed 
among the Hellenifis. See HELLENISTS. 

The critics are divided as to this language. — Several -of 
them, and among the reft Drufius and Scaliger, take it to be 
the language ufed among the Grecian Jews. They add, that 
it is in this language the Greek tranflation of the Septuagint 
was wrote; and even the books of the New Teftament com-, 
pofed.—M. Simon calls it the Janguage of the fynagogue. 

Tt muft not be imagined, that this was any peculiar language 
diftin& from all others; or even any peculiar dialect of the 
Greek: It was thus denominated, to fhew that it was Greek, 
mixed with Hebraifms, and Syriacifs, f 
Salmafius rejects the common opinion of the learned touching 
the Helleniftic language; and has wrote two volumes on the 
fubje&t, in which there is not a little logomachia. 

HELLENISTS, Hetienist#, a term occurring in the 
Greek text of the New Teftament, and which in the Englifh 
verfion is rendered Grecians. 

The critics are divided as to the fignification of the word.— 
Oecumenius, in his Scholia on Aéfs vi. 1. obferves, that it is 
not to be underftood as fignifying thofe of the religion of the 
Greeks, but thofe who fpoke Greek, res iAniss O9eyEaperes. 
The authors of the vulgate verfion, indeed, render it, like 
ours, Greci; but Meffieurs du Port Royal, more accurate- 
ly, Fuifs Gwecs, Greek or Grecian Jews; it being the 
Jews who {poke Greek, that are here fpoken of, and who are 
hereby diftinguifhed from the Jews called Hebrews; that is, 
who {poke the Hebrew tongue of that time. 
The Hellenifis, or Grecian Jews, were thofe who lived in 
Egypt, and other parts, where the Greek tongue prevailed. 
It is to them we owe the Greek verfion of the Old Tefta- 
ment, commonly called the Septuagint, or that of the Seventy. 
See SEPTUAGINT. 
Salmafius, and Voffius, are ofa different fentiment with regard 
to the Helleni/ts. The latter will only have them to be thofe 
who adhered to the Grecian interefts. 
Scaliger is reprefented in. the Scaligerana, as afferting the 
3 ‘ 
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Hellenifts to be the Jews who lived in Greece, and who read 
the Greek Bible in their fynagogue. 

HELM, in navigation, a horizontal piece of timber, ferving 
to move another fitted into it at right angles, culled the rud- 
der. 

The helm, or tiller of a foip, is a beam, or piece of timber, 
faftned into the rudder, and fo coming forward into the 
fteerage; where he that ftands at helm {teers the fhip. 

A-lee the Helm, fignifies to put the helm to the lee-fide of the 
thip. 

Bear up the Helm, is to let the fhip go more large before the 
wind. 

Port the Helm, is to put the helm on the left hand or fide of 
the fhip. 

Right the helm, or helm the midfbip, is to keep it even with the 
middle of the fhip. 

Starboard the Helm, is to put it to the right fide of the fhip. 

HELM, in chemiftry, is the head of a ftill or alembic; thus 
called, becaufe in figure it fomething refembles a helm, or 
helmet. 

Hence, to bring a thing over the helm, is the fame as to 
force it by fire tp to the top of the veffel, that it may diftil 
down into the receiver by the beak of the head. 

And when they fay, fuch a thing cannot be brought over 
the helm, they mean, that it is of too fixed a nature to be 
raifed into vapour, by the force of fire. 

HELMET, or Heim, an antient armour of defence, wore 

by the cavaliers, both in war and in turnaments, as a cover 

and defence of the head; and ftill ufed by way of creft or 
ornament, over the fhield or coat of ar 

The helmet is known by divers other names, as the ca/k, 

head-piece, fteel cap, &c. 

The helmet covered the head and face, only leaving an aper- 

ture about the eyes, fecured by bars, which ferved as a vi- 

for. 

The helmet is bore in armoury as a mark of nobility; and 

by the different circumftances of the bearing of the helmet, 

are the different degrees of nobility indicated. In France, 
whence all our heraldry originally came, the following rules 
obtain. 

A perfon newly ennobled, or made a gentleman, bears over 

his efcutcheon a helmet of bright iron or fteel, in profile, or 

ftanding fideways; the vifor quite clofe. 

A gentleman of three defcents bears it a little open, but ftill 

in profile, fhewing three bars of the vifor. 

Antient knights, &c. have it in profile, but fhewing five 

bars ; the edges of filver, 

A baron’s helmet is of filver, the edges gold ; with feven 

bars neither quite in profile, nor yet in front; with a coro- 

net over it adorned with pearls. 

Vifcounts and earls formerly bore a filver helmet, with gold 

edges ; its pofition like the former: but now they bear it 

quite fronting, with a coronet over it. 

Marquifes bear a filver helmet, damafked, fronting ; with ele- 

ven bars, and their coronet. 

Dukes and princes have their helmet, damafked, fronting, 

the vifor almoft open, and without bars; with their coro- 

nets over them. 

Laftly, the Aelmets of kings and princes are all of gold, 

damafked, full fronting, and the vifor quite open, and with- 

out bars. 

‘The helmets of baftards are to be turned to the left, to de- 

note their baftardy. 

Among the Englith heralds, thefe laws are of late fomewhat 

varied.—Leigh will have the helmet in profile, and clofe, to 

belong to knights: but all other authors give it to efquires 
and gentlemen. 

To a knight they affign the helmet ftanding right forward, 

and the bearer a little open. 

The helmet in profile or pofited fide-ways, and open, 

with bars, belongs to a nobleman under the condition of a 
duke. 

The helmet right forward, and open, with many bars, is 
affigned to dukes, princes and kings. 

Thofe turned fide-ways are fuppofed to be giving ear to 
the command of their fuperiors ; and thofe right forwards 
to be giving orders with abfolute authority. 

Commonly there is but one helmet in a fhield ; but, fome- 
times, there are two or three ; if there be two, they mutt be 
placed facing each other : if three, the two extremes mutt be 
looking towards that in the middle. 

HELMONTIAN Lanudanum. See Laupanum. 

HELPS, in the manage.—To teach a horfe his leflons, there 
are feven helps, or aids, to be known.—Thefe are the voice, 
rod, bit, or fuaffie; the calves of the legs, the /firrups, the 
Jpur, and the ground. 

The helps are occafionally turned into corrections. See Cor- 
RECTION. 

HELVETIC, fomething that has a relation to the Switzers, 

or inhabitants of the Swifs cantons, who were antiently called 


Helvetii. 


The 


HEM 

’ The Helvetic body comprehends the iepublick of Switzer- 

land, confifting of thirteen cantons, which make fo many par- 
ticular commonwealths. 
By the laws, and cuftoms of the Helvetic body, all differences 
between the feveral ftates and republics are to be decided 
within themfelves, without the intervention of any foreign 
power. 

HELVIDIANS, a fe& of antient heretics, denominated 
from their leader Helvidius, a difciple of Auxentius the Arian, 
whofe diftinguifhing principle was, that Mary the mother of 
Jefus did not continue a virgin; but had other children by 
Jofeph. 

‘The Helvidians are called by the Greeks, Antidicomarianites. 

HEMEROBAPTISTS, a fect among the antient Jews, 
thus called from their wafhing and bathing every day, in all 
feafons. 

Epiphanius, who mentions this as the fourth herefy among 
the Jews, obferves, that in other points thefe hereticks had 
much the fame opinions as the Scribes and Pharifees ; only 
that they denied the refurreétion of the dead, in common 
with the Sadduces, and retained a few other of the impie- 
ties of thefe laft. 

D’ Herbelot {peaks of them as a fe& ftill fubfifting : — The 
difciples of St. John Baptift, fays he, who in the firft ages 
of the church were called Flemerobaptifts, have conftituted 
a fect, or rather a religion apart, under the name of endai 
4ahia. Thefe people, whom our travellers call Chriftians 
of St, John Baptift, by reafon their baptifm is very different 
from our, have been confounded with the Sabzans, from 
whom, however, they are very different. 

HEMERODROMI *, among the antients, were centinels, 
or guards, appointed for the fecurity, and prefervation of 
cities, and other places. 

* The word is Greek, 7pecoeou/, compounded Of xysea, day, 
and dge~@, courfe, running about, €&c. 


They went out of the city every morning, as foon as the 
gates were opened, and kept all day patroling round the 
place ; fometimes alfo making excurfions further into the 
country, to fee that there were no enemies lying in wait to 
furprife them. 

HEMERODROMI, were alfo a fort of couriers among the an- 

tients, who only travelled one day, and then delivered their 
packets, or difpatches to a frefh man, who run his day ; and 
fo on, to the end of the journey, 
‘The Greeks had of thefe fort of couriers, which they learnt 
from the Perfians, who were the inventors thereof, as appears 
from Herodotus.—Auguftus had the fame: at leaft, he efta- 
blifhed couriers, who, if they did not relieve each other from 
day to day, yet did it from {pace to fpace, and that fpace 
was not very great. 

HEMI, a word uféd in the compofition of divers terms,—It 

fignifies the fame with femi or demi, viz. half ; being an 
abbreviature of apicuc, hemifys, which fignifies the fame. 
‘The Greeks retrenched the laft fyllable of the word auacus, 
in the compofition of words; and after their example we 
have done fo too, in moft of the compounds borrowed from 
them. 

HEMICRANIA, “EMIKPANIA, in medicine, a {pecies of ce- 
phalalgia, or head-ach; wherein only one hemifphere, or half, 
or one fide of the head is affected. 

HEMICYCLE *. Hemicycirum, a femicircle. 
MICIRCLE. 

* The word is compounded of jwscvs dimidius, half, and 
xvxrG-, circle, 


See Sz- 


Hemicycre, is particularly applied in archite@ture, to vaults 
in the cradle form; and arches, or fweeps of vaults, conftitut- 
ing a perfect femicircle. 


To conftrué an arch of hewn ftone, they divide the hemi- 
cycle into fo many vouffoirs ; taking care to make them an 
uneven number, that there be no joint in the middle, where 
the key-ftone fhould be. See Key. 

HeEMICYCLIUM was alfo a part of the orcheftra in the an- 
tient theatre.—Scaliger, however, obferves, it was no ftand- 
ing part .of the orcheftra ; being only ufed in dramatic 
pieces, where fome perfon was fuppofed to be arrived from 
fea, as in Plautus’s Rudens, 

The antients had alfo a fort of fun-dial, called hemycyclium. 
——It was aconcave femicircle, the upper end or cufp where- 
of looked to the north. 

There was a ftyle or gnomon, iffuing from the middle of 
the hemicycle, whereof that point correfponding to the centre 
of the hemicycle, reprefented the centre of the earth: and 
its fhadow projected on the concavity of the hemicycle, 
which reprefented the fpace between one tropic and ano- 
ther, the fun’s declination, the day of the month, hour of 
the day, &c. 

HEMINA *, a veflel ufed as a meafure 
Romans, containing half the fextary. 


* The word is formed of the Greek, spiovs, half. 


War. 


among the antient 


HEM 


The hemina, called alfo cotyla and acetabulum; contained 
eight ounces of liquor; and was the 12th part of the con- 
gilus, 

Several authors have wrote exprefs treatifes on the Roman 
hemina ; patticularly Meff, Arnaud, and Pelletier: 

S. Benedict prefcribes the hemina, as the portion or quan- 
tity of wine, to be allowed the religious of his order at each 
meal. F. Mabillon, who has wrote on the fubjeét, fhews, 
that this Aemina was a meafure peculiar to the Benedic+ 
tines; as well as the pound of bread allowed the fame re- 
ligious, which only confifted of fifteen ounces, F. Lan- 
celot has a differtation to prove that the hemina of wine, 
prefcribed by S. Benedict, only amounts to a demi-feptier 
ras meafure : But others make it two feptiers ; and others 
three. 

HEMIOLIUS *, or HeEMIoLIA; an antient mathemia- 
tical term, occurring chiefly in mufical writers.—It fig- 
nifies the ratio of two things, whereof the one contains 
the other once and an half; as 3: 25 OF 15: 10, other- 
wife called /e/quialterate. See RATIO, and SESQUIALTE- 
RATE. 


* The word is compounded of ices, half, and 6AG-, 
whole, 


Macrobius, on the Samnium Scipionis, L. IL. c. 1. obferves, 
that the concord, called in the antient mufic diapente, and in 
the modern, a fifth, arifes from this proportion. 

HEMIOPE* or Hemtorus, a mufical inftrument in we 
among the antients. 


* The word is compounded of jyscus, half and own, hole. 


The hemiopus was a flute with only three fmall holes. ‘See 
Frure. 
HEMIPLEGIA * or Hemrpexra, in medicine, 


a pal- 
fy of one whole fide of the body. See Patsy. 


* The word is Greek, qusmranysa, compounded of swicus, half, 
and wAsccw, I ftrike, or feize, 


HEMISPHERE*, HemispHarium, in geometry, is one 
half of a globe, or fphere, when divided into two by a plane 
pafling through its centre. g 


* The word is compounded of syicus, half, eQatea, {phere 
globe. 

If the diameter of a fphere be equal to the diftance of \thé 
two eyes; and a right line drawn from the centre of the 
{phere to the middle of that diftance, be perpendicular to the 
line which joins the eyes: the eyes making a rotation on the 
axis, or middle point between them; will fee the whole he- 
mifphere. —If the diftance of the eyes be either greater or 
leffer than the diameter of the {phere ; in making fuch rota- 
tion they will view refpectively more or lefs,than a hemij- 
Sphere. See Vision. 
‘The writers in, optics demonftrate, that a glafs hemifphere 
unites parallel rays at the diftance of a: diameter, and one 
third of a diameter from the pole of the glafs. 
The centre of gravity of a hemifphere is five eighths of the ra~ 
dius diftant from the vertex. 

HEMISPHERE, in aftronomy, is particularly ufed for one half 
of the mundane {phere. Ae Wortp. 
The equator divides the {phere into two equal parts, called 
the northern and fouthern hemifpheres. 
The northern hemifphere, is that half in whofe vertex is the 
north pole. — Such is that reprefented by DPA, (Tab. 
Aftronomy, fig. 525) terminated by the equator D A, and 
having the pole P in its zenith. 
The fouthern hemifphere, is that other half DQA, ter- 
minated by the equator DA; and having the fouth pole Q 


in its zenith. 
ivides the fphere into two hemi/pheres, the 


The horizon alfo 
upper and the /ower. 

The upper hemifphere is that alfo of the mundane {phere 
HZR, terminated by the horizon HR, and having the 
zenith Z in its vertex. 

The lower hemifphere, is that other half, HN R, termi- 
nated by the horizon HR, and having thesnadir N in its 
vertex. 

HeMisPHeRE is alfo ufed for a map, or projeétion, . of half 
the terreftrial globe, or half the celeftial fphere, ona plane. 
Hemifpheres are frequently called planifpheres. 

HEMISPHEROIDAL, in geometry, fomething that approaches 
to the figure of a hemifphere, but is not juitly fo. 

@ cacao opens when yellow and ripe, into two large he 
mifpheraids, three foot in diameter. 

HEMISTICH®%, in poetry, a half verfe. Sce Verse. 


* The word is compounded of zuicss, half, and sixes, verfe. 


Cernit Deus omnia vindex— 


Medio tutiffimus ibis, &c. 


It is difputed, whether or no the hemiftichs in the Aeneid 
were left with defign ; or whether they are owing to the 
work’s being tntitiied ? 

5K 


Such, ¢. g. are, 
or 


Tn 
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In Englifh, &c. the common and Alexandrine verfeds re- 
quire a reft at the end of each hemiftich : Common verles 
require it at the end of four fyllables ; and Alexandrine at 
the end of fix. :D 

Leonine verfes rime both at the end and at the hemiftich. See 


LEonIneE. 


HEMITONE, in the antient mufic, was, what we now 


call an half note or tone. 


HEMITRITAUS *, ‘HMITPITAIOZ, in medicine, an irre- 


pular, intermitting fever, which returns twice every day ; by 
which it is diftinguifhed from the quotidian, which only re- 
turns once in the day. 
* The word is compounded of vpicvs, half, and Terreios, 
third ; Modern Latin authors exprefs it by /emitertiana. 


HEMLOCK, Gicuta, a narcotic plant; of fome ufe in phyfic, 


in that intention. pee : 
There is a plafter denominated from it in the college dif- 
penfatory ; confifting of the juice of the plant boiled up'with 
gums, &c. : 

The common hemlock is however a poifon; though not of 
the moft violent fort. —We have inftances of confiderable 
quantities being taken without the leaft diforder. Philo/oph. 
Tranfad. N°. 231. ; 

The cicuta fo much celebrated among the antients, was the 
juice of a fpecies of this plant, called cenanthe aquatica Cicu- 
te facie. See fupplement: article Cicura. 


HEMP, aplant of great ule in the arts and manufactories 5 


furnifhing thread, cloth, cordage, Sc. 

Hemp, by naturalifts called canabis, bears a near analogy to 
flax, linum ; both in refpect of form, culture and ufe. 

‘The plant is annual; that is; it muft be fown afrefh every 
year. — It rifes quick, into a tall, flender fort of fhrub, 
whofe ftem however is hollow, and big enough to be charr’d, 
and is often thus ufed in the compofition of gunpowder.—Its 
leaves arife by fives or fixes from the fame pedicle, and are a 
little jagged ; yielding a ftrong {mell which affects the head.— 
Its flowers grow in clufters, oppofite to each other, in manner 
of a St. Andrew’s crofs ; each confifting of five yellowifh 
ftamina, incompaffed with a like number of petala, purple 
without, and white within. — Its fruit, or feed, is fmall and 
round, filled with a white folid pulp; and grows on the 
top of the ftem; having its ftalks diftinét from thofe of the 
flowers.—Laftly, its bark isa tiflue of fibres, joined toge- 
ther by a foft matter, which eafily rots away. 

Hemp is of two kinds; male, popularly called Zar]; and fe- 
male, or fimblé. —It is the female alone that produces feed, 
to perpetuate the kind: from the feed of this arifes both male 
and female. 

Tt does not appear, that the’ antients were acquainted with 
the ufe of hemp, in refpect of the thread it affords. Pliny, 
who fpeaks of the plant in his Natural Hiftory,. Lib. XX. 
c. 23. fays not a word of this; contenting himfelf with extol- 
ling the virtues of its ftem, leaves and root. In effeét, what 
fome writers of the Roman antiquities remark, viz. that the 
hemp neceflary for the ufe of war, was all ftored up in two 
cities of the weftern empire, viz. at Ravenna and Vienne, 
under the direction of two procurators, called pracuratores 
linificti ; muft be underftood of linum, or flax. 

The feed of ‘hemp is faid to have the faculty of abating vene- 
real defires ; and its decoétion in milk, is recommended againft 
the jaundice—The leaves are held good againft burns, and 
the juice thereof againft deafnefs—The powder, or flower, 
mixéd with any ordinary liquor, is faid to turn thofe who 
drink thereof ftupid. 

‘The culture‘and management of hemp, makes a confiderable 
article in agriculture ; there being divers. operations required 
therein, as pulling, watering, beating, fwingling, 8c. 

‘The plant is to be fown in May, in a-warm, fandy, rich 
foil ; and is itfelf fufficient to deftroy weeds on any ground.— 
About Lammas they ‘begin to-gather it; the light, or female, 
being firft ripe. The marks of its miaturity; ‘are its leaves 
turning yellow, and the ftalks white. 

The way of gathering, is to pull it up by ‘the’ roots; after 
which they bind it up in handfuls or bundles: the female 
they let ftand cight or ten days in the air, that the’ feed may 
dry and ripen; after which they cut off the heads, and beat 
or thrafh them to get out the feed—They alfo beat the 
male, to get'out’a hurtful thick fetid fort of duft, contained 
therein. 

This done, they proceed to water or rate it, by laying it 
five or fix days in a pool, or other flagnant water, to rot 
the bark... A ftream, or running water, would do the bufinefs 
much better, but that it infects the water, and gives it a-qua- 
lity very pernicious to the’health; for which'reafon it is ‘for- 
bid ‘to rate it in any waters ufed for domeltic 'purpofes. 
When rotted, and taken out again, they dry it; then drake 
or beat out the dry bun, or hex, which is the woody part of 
the ftem, from the rind or bark which covers’ it, by‘crufhing 
it in a toothed or ‘nicked ‘inftrament called’ a brake, begin 
ning with the root end. % 
When the bun. is fufficiently ibroke, and ‘hangs by finall 
fhivers, they /wingle or beat it out with a piece af wood 
I 


HEP 


edged for the purpofe.—Note, the dar] hemp they fometimes 
break with the fingers, and ftrip off the rind, without the 
help of the brake or fwingle. 

The next thing is to eat the hemp; which is done either on 
a block, or ina trough, with a hammer, or with beetles ; 
till it feel fufficiently foft and pliable.—It remains now to ‘be 
heckled, or pafled through divers toothed inftruments, not un- 
like the wool-dreflers combs, of different finenefs: This, fe- 
parating the fhorter tow from it, the reft is fit to be fpun, 
wove, &c. for thread, cloth, cordage, or the like. 


HENBANE,a poifonous plant. See fupplement : article Hy- 


OsSCIAMUS. 


HENDECAGON, in geometry, a figure which has ele- 


ven fides, and as many angles. 


* The word is Greek, idexeywwos, compounded of idexa, 
eleven, and yan, angle, 


HENDECAGON, in fortification is ufed for a place defended by 


eleven baftions. 


HENDECASYLLABUM *, ‘ENAPKAEYAAABON, 


in Greek and Latin poetry, a verfe of eleven fyllables. See 
VERSE. 

* The word is Greek, compounded of d:xa, eleven, and 

cvarabn, fyllable, of cvAAauCaw, I comprehend. 

Sapphic, and Phaleucic verfes, are hendecafyllaba, or hende- 
cafyllabic, e. 

Sap. ‘Fam fatis terris nivis atque dire. 

Phal. Paffer mortuus eff mee puella. 


HENOTICUM *, in church hiftory, a famous edi& of the 


emperor Zeno, in the fifth century, intended to reconcile and 
reunite the Eutychians with the Catholics. 

* The word is Greek, ivorsxor, q. d. itenic, reconciliative ; of 

ivow, I unite. 

It was procured of the emperor, by means of Acacius, patri- 
arch of Conftantinople, with the affiftance of the friends of 
Peter Moggus. 
The fting of this edi&t lies here, that it does not admit the 
council.of Chalcedon, like the other three, but rather feems 
to charge it with errors.—It is in form of a letter, addrefled 
by Zeno to the bifhops, priefts, monks, and people of Egypt 
and Lybia. It was oppofed by the Catholics, and con= 
demned in form by pope Felix II, 


HEPAR, in anatomy, the liver. See the article Liver. 


Hepar Uterinum, the fame with placenta, See PLACENTA. 

HEPATIC, in medicine and anatomy, fomething, that re- 
lates to the liver; by the Greeks called imap, hepar. 

Hepatic Aloes. See the article ALogs. 

Hepatic Dué, isa veflel more ufually called porus bilarius, 
See Porus Bilarius, 


Hepatic Flux. See the article Frux. 
Heparic Plexus. See the article PLexus Hepaticus. 
Hepatic Vein, is that otherwife called ba/ilica. See Bast- 


LICA. 


Hepati-Cystic Duds. See Cyst-Hepatic Du@. 


HEPATITES, liver ftone, in natural hiftory, a fort of ftone, 
thus denominated from its liver-colour, or becaufe it is gene- 
rated in the /rver. 

HEPATITIS, ‘wn ATITI¥, in medicine, an inflamma- 
tion of the liver, with an abfcefs or impofthume thereof. 
The hepatitis bears a near refemblance to the pleurify 5 only 
that its fymptoms are lefs intenfe, 

Tt ufually either kills the patient, or elfe difcufles, or fuppurates 
radually, or finally degenerates into a fcirrhus, 

HEPATOSCOPIA *, the art of divining, or difcovering 
future, or hidden things, by infpeéting the entrails of beafts. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek, saaros, the geni- 
tive of irae, liver, and cxowew, I confider ; the liver being 
a part principally regarded. 
The Romans called it exti/picina. .See ExT1sPEx. 

HEPTACHORD * in the antient poetry. — Heptachord 
verfes, were thofe. fung or played on feven chords ; that is, 
in feven different notes, or tones; and probably on an in- 
ftrument with feven ftrings. 

* The word is compounded of xia, feptem, and y2g)n, chord, 
ftring. 

HEPTA GON *, in geometry, a figure confifting of feven 
fides, and feven angles. 

* The word is compounded Of ixla, /eptem, feven, and yuna, 
angle. 
If the fides be all equal, it is called a regular heptagon. 

Hep racon, in fortification, a place ftrengthened with {e- 
ven baftions for its defence. See BASTION. 

HEPTAGONAL Numbers, are a fort of polygonal num- 
bers, wherein the difference of the terms of the correfponding 
arithmetical. progreflion is five. 

One property, aniong others, of thefe numbers, is, that if 
they be multiplied by 40, and g be added to the product, the 
fum is always.a {quare number. See NumBer. : 

HEPTAMERIS literally fignifies a /eventh part ; being 
formed of the Greek émlx, feven, and pegs, part, or 

portion. 


‘The 
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The word is ufed by M. Sauveur, in his Principles of Acou- 
JSiics, for the feventh part of a meris; and in his fyftem, for 
the forty third part of the octave. 

HEPTAMERON, a term literally implying feven days: 
being compounded of iva, feven, and vmega day. 

It is chiefly ufed asa title of certain books, containing the 
tranfactions of feven days. y 
The Heptameron of Margaret de Valois, fifter to Francis I. 
of France, and queen of Navarre, is a very ingenious piece, 
in the manner of Boccace’s Decameron. 

HEPTARCHY®, a government compofed of feven perfons : 
or a country governed by feven perfons, or divided into feven 
Kingdoms. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek inla, feven, and den, 
imperium, command, rale, 


The Saxon Heptarchy included all the fouthern as well as nor- 
thern parts of England, which were cantoned out into feven 
petty kingdoms, viz. thofe of Kent, the South-Saxons, Weft- 
Saxons, Eaft-Saxons, Northumberland, the Eaft-Angles, and 
Mercia.—The heptarchy was formed by degrees, from the 
year 457, when the firft kingdom of Kent was ereéted ; and 
it terminated in 805, when king Egbert re-united them into 
one; and made the /eptarchy into a monarchy. See Mo- 
NARCHY. 

HEP TAT EUCH*, in matters of literature, a volume, or 
work confifting of feven books. 

* The word is compofed of inla, feven, and sevyw, I do, 
Iwork ; whence revyes a work, book; and imralevyos Hep- 
tateuch, a worle of feven parts; or feven different works 
joined in one volume. 

Heptateuch is chiefly applied to the firft feven books of the 
Old Teftament, viz. Genefis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Jofhua, and Judges; that is, the five books of 
Mofes called the pentateuch, and the two following ones, 
which are ufually joined therewith. 

HEPHTHEMIMERIS *, in the Greek and Latin poe- 
try, a fort of verfe confifting of three feet and a fyllable ; 
that is, of feven half feet. 

* The word is Greek ipSzuiysens; compofed of ivla, feven, 
auscve, half,-and jusgos, part. 


Such are moft of the verfes in Anacreon. 


Ora Deysw Are 
Orv de nad [oy 


And that of Ariftophanes in his Plutus: 
Eneods eres sorgos. 

They are alfo called srimetri cataleétici. 

HEPHTHEMIMERIS, or HEPHTHEMIMERES, is alfo acex- 
fura after the third foot, that is, on the feventh half foot, 
It isa rule, that this fyllable, though it be fhort in itfelf, 
muft be made long, on account of the cefura, or to make it 
an hephthemimeris: as in that verfe of Virgil; 

Et furiis agitatus amor, & confcia virtus. 

Tt may be added, that the cefura is not to be on the fifth foot, 
* it is in the verfe which Dr. Harris gives us for an exam. 
ples 


y, 
ous 


dew, &c. 


le latus niveum malli fultus Hyacintho. 
This is not a hephthimimeris ceefura, but a henneamimeris, 
7, e. of nine half feet. 

HERACLEONITES, antient: heretics of the fect of the 
Gnoftics ; thus called from their leader, Heracleon. 
S.Epiphanius, Her. 36. is very ample on this herefy, 

He reprefentsHeracleon as one who had reformed the theolo 
of the Gnoftics in many points; though, at bottom, he had 
retained the principal articles thereof. He refined on the ordi- 
nary interpretations of abundance of texts of {eripture; and 
even altered the words of fome, to make them confift with his 
own notions. 

For example, he maintained that by thofe words of S. John, 
all things were made by him, is not to be underftood the uni- 
verfe, and all that is good therein: But that the univerfe, 
which he calls zon, was not made by the Word, but was 
made before him. And to fupport this conftru@ion, he added 
to thofe words of St. John, without him nothing was made, 
thofe other words, of things in the world. 

He diftinguifhed two kinds of worlds; the one divine, the 
other corruptible; and reftrained the word wale, gil things 
to this laft. He held, that the Word did not create the world 
immediately, and of himfelf, but only that he gave occafion 
to the demiurgos to do it. 

The Heracleonites, after the example of their mafter, 
all the antient prophecies; holding, that St. John was really 
the voice that proclaimed and pointed out the Meffiah. hut that 
the prophecies were only empty founds, and fignified nothing. 
—They held themfelves fuperior in point of knowledge to the 
apoftles; and on that footing dared. to advance the moft extra- 
vagant paradoxes, on pretence of explaining {cripture in a fub- 
lime, elevated manner. They were fo fond of thefe myftic 
interpretations, that Origen, though a ftickler that way him- 
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felf, was obliged to reproach Heracleon with his abufing fcrip< 
ture by that means. 

HERACLIDA,, in antiquity, the defcendants of Hercules; 
whom the Greeks called, “Heaxans, Heracles. 
The Heraclide were expelled from Peloponnefus, by. Euriftheus 
king of Mycenz, after the death of Hercules, 

Return of the HERACLID* into Peloponnefus, is a celebrated 
epocha in the antient chronology. 
The time of this return is differently affigned; by reafon that 
authors miftake the divers attempts which they made to return, 
for the return itfelf. The firlt attempt was twenty years 
before the taking of Troy: the fecond was 100 years later, or 
80 years after the taking of Troy. This laft is fuppofed to 
have fucceeded; at leaft, according to Petavius, who mentions 
only thefe two, Rat. Temp. PLL LI. c. 12. and Dogri 
Temp. L. IX. and c. 30, 
Scaliger diftinguifhes three attempts; and fixes the firft 50 years 
later than Petavius, viz. 30 years after the taking of Troy. 
He fays nothing of the fecond, which was unfortunate like 
the firft; but he places the third in the fame year with Pe= 
tavius. 
As it occafioned a world of changes and revolutions in the 
affairs of Greece, infomuch that fcarce a ftate or people but 
were turned upfide-down thereby; the return of the Heraclide 
is the epocha of the beginning of profane hiftoty: all the time 
that preceded it is reputed fabulous: Accordingly, Ephorus, 
Cumanus, Callifthenes, and Theopompus, only begin their 
hiftories from hence, 

HERALD*, an officer of arms, antiently in great repute, and 
poffefled of feveral confiderable funétions, tights, and privile- 
Bes. 


* The word Herald, according to Du Cange, comes from the 
Saxon hene; ot German seer, army, and a/d fervant ; 
becaufe chiefly ferving in the army. Others will have the two 
words fignify champion of the army; in allufion to their office 
of denouncing war, proclaiming peace, €’c.—Du Cange adds, 
that they were called clarigarii, as well as heralds. Borel 
derives the word from the Latin hers, tmafter; g. d. one com- 
ing from his mafter. Others from herbaut, g. d. high lord : 
others from herald, which is the fame with dominus veteranus = 
and others, laflly, from heer, mafter, or army, and hold, q. d: 
bound to his lord, or the army. 


The origin of heralds is very antient.—Stentor is reprefented 
by Homer as herald of the Greeks, wha had -a voice louder 
than fifty men together. The Greeks called them xnevxes, and 
sipmopuaraxes 3 and the Romans, feciales. 
The Romans had a college of heralds, appointed to decide 
whether a war were juft or unjuft; and to prevent its coming 
to open hoftilities, till all means had been attempted for decid= 
ing the difference in a pacific way. 
Heralds, or heralds at arms, have formerly been denominated 
dukes at arms, becaufe properly belonging to dukes; as 
Kings at arms, to kings. 
In England we have fix heralds, viz. 1°. Richmond, 2°. Lan- 
cafter, 3°. Chefters 4°. Windfor, 5%. Somerfet, 6°. York.— 
‘To which may be added a feventh, or Brunfiwick herald, ere&- 
ed by king George I.—Their office is to wait at court, to 
attend publick folemnities, to proclaim war and peace, and to 
look to the regulation of the bearings of arms; and to fearch 
pedigrees, &c, 
‘They were formerly cteated and chfiftened by the king; who 
flowly pouring a gold cup of wine on their head, gave them 
their herald’s name. Now it is done by the eatl-marfhal. — 
They could not arrive at the dignity of herald, without hav- 
ing been feven years pourfuivant: nor could they quit the 
fundtion of herald, but to be made king atarms. See Pour= 
SUIVANT, &e. 
Their principal employment was to compofe or make out coats 
of arms, genealogies, and titles of the nobility. They were 
the fuperintendants of military exploits, and the confervators 
of the’honours of war. They had a right to take away the 
arms of fuch as for cowardice, treafon, &c. deferved to be de- 
graded. They had a commiffion to examine, and correét the 
vices and diforders of the nobles, and on fuch occafions to 
exclude them from jufts, turnaments, &c. To them belong- 
ed alfo the correéting of all ufurpations, and abufes relating 
to crowns, coronets, cafks, crefts, fupporters, &c. They 
took cognizance of all differences among the nobles, with 
refpe€ to their bearings, the antiquity of their families, pre- 
cedencies, &c. They went into the feveral countries ‘to 
fearch into the grounds and pretenfions of nobility ; and 
had a right to open all libraries, and to command all the 
antient charters and inftruments in thé archives to be fhewn 
them. They had admiffion into all foreign courts, where 
they were commiffioned to proclaim war and peace; and 
their perfons were held facred, as thofe of ambaffadors, 
To them it belonged to make publication of jufts, and turna- 
ments; to call the people to them; to fignify the cartels; to 
mark the ground, lift, or place of duel; to fee fair play ob- 
ferved; and to divide the fun between the two parties. In 
the army, they advertifed the cavaliers and captains of the day 
of 


“pf battle, and affifted therein before the flaidard; retiring, af- 
ter the firft onfet, to fome place of eminence, there to ob- 
ferve who behaved beft, and to give a faithful ‘report thereof 
tothe king. They alfo numbered the dead, relieved the en- 
- figns, re-demanded prifoners, fummoned places hep furrender, 
and in capitulations walked before the governor of the place, 
to fecure and warrant his perfons ‘They were the principal 
arbitrators of the diftribution of the fpoils oythe vanquifhed, 
and of military rewards. They publifhed victoriess and gave 
notifications thereof to foreign courts. “They convened the 
eftates of the kingdom, affifted at royal mawiages, and _fre- 
quently made the firft demand; they alfo officiated at folemn 
. feafts, &e. , 


The modern heralds, i. e. thofe we properly call heralds, have |: 


- loft a good deal of the diftinétion and office of the antient 
ones. What relates to the making out arms, the reétifying 
of abufes therein, &'c. is chiefly committed to the kings at 
arms. 

And in the army, drums and trumpets have fucceeded to the 
funétion of heralds, being fent by the generals on the fame 
errands; and on that account enjoying the fame rights and 
privileges. ; Their perfons are under the protection of the law 
of nations, when they bear the marks of their offices publickly, 
i.e. the trumpeter his trumpet, and the drummer his drum; 
im the fame manner as the herald his coat. 

“The heralds, with the kings at arms, and the four pourfui- 

* vants, are a college, or corporation; erected into fuch by 
charter of Richard TI. who granted them divers privileges, 

_asto be free from fubfidies, tolls, and all troublefome offices. 
Clarencieux and Norroy king at arms, are alfo called provin- 

~aal heralds. 

HERALDRY, the art of armoury, and blazoning; or the 

knowledge of what relates to the bearing of arms, and the 
Jaws and regulations thereof. ‘ 
Heraldry \ikewife comprehends what relates to the marfhal- 
ling»of folemn cavalcades, proceffions, and other ceremonies 
at coronations, inftalments, creations of peers, funerals, nup- 
tials, ec. 

HERB*, a name common to all plants whofe ftalks, or ftems, 
die away every year, after their feed is become ripe. 


_* The.word is formed of the Latin herba; which fome derive 
from arvum, field: others from the Greek @zeGew, pafcere, to 
feed; of Q:¢@n, pabulum. Of the Greek pherbe, the Latins 
formed pherba ; and of ferba, herba; after the manner of the 
Spaniards, who always change the f at the beginning of a 
word into 4. 


There are fome herbs whofe root perifhes with the ftem: and 

others, where the root furvives the ftem by feveral years. 

‘(Of the former, thofe which come to maturity the firft year, 
~and after they have caft their Teed, die away, are called annu- 
_ als: fuch are wheat, rye, &c. 

Thofé which only bear flowers and fruit the fecond year, or 

even the third year, and then perifh, are called diennials 

and friennials : fuch are the garden angelica, and fome others. 
~ Herbs whofe root does not perifh after they have thed their 

feed, are called perennials: fuch are mint, &e. 

Of thefe, fome keep their leaves all the year round, and are 

called» ever-greens; as the afarababaca, Gc. See Ever- 

GREENS. 

‘The reft lofe their leaves, and continue bare part of the year; 

as colts-foot, &c. 

_ Herbs are alfo diftinguifhed into: Aitchen, or fallet herbs, «an 
medicinal herbs. 

Sallet-HERBS, 2 SALLET. 

Medicinal-HEerws | See PLE arate i SIMPLE. 

HERBAGE, a collective name, comprehending all kinds of 
herbs. . 
The antient hermits lived altogether on herbage. 

What makes the principal difference in the goodnefs of butters 

and cheefes, is the difference of herbage. 

Hersacs, in law, fignifies the green pafture, or fruits of the 
earth, provided by nature for the bite or food of cattle. 

Herpace is alfo ufed for a liberty which a man hath to feed 
his cattle in another man’s ground; as, in the foreft, 

HERBAL, a book which treats of plants; or defcribes the 
figure, genus, {pecies, properties, virtues, &c. of herbs, trees, 
feeds, plants, &c. 
Such are Gerard’s Herbal, Parkinfon’s Herbal, &c. 

Herzl, is alfo ufed for a fet or collection of {pecimens of 
the feveral kinds of plants, dried and preferved in the leaves 
ofa book, called alfo aHorvrvs Siccus. 

In the Philofophical Tranfaétions, we have a method defcribed 

for preferving fbecimens for fuch an herbal.—The flowers 

leaves, &c. gathered perfectly ripe, and in their true colours, 
are to be fpread on whitey-brown paper, with the parts all ane 
played as diftinétly as may be. If the flem, or body of the 
flower, &c. be thick, one half is to be pared away to make it 
lic flat. Over thefe is to be {pread another paper; and the 
whole is to be put between two iron plates, fcrewed ticht 
together, and thus baked in an oven for two hours. When 
taken out, wath the plants over with a mixture of brandy 
and aqua fortis, and lay them on frefh paper to dry. Laftly. 
Jick over the back fides with a brufh dipped in a Uifolutton 
I 


HERBALIST, or 


HER 


of gum Tragacanth, to make them ftick; and lay them in 
ae book, where they will lie faft, and always look 
rein, 

HERBORIST, 


a’ perfon fkillful in 
plants; the fame with botani/?. 


HERBE, in the academies, a reward or fome good ftuf given 


to a horfe that has worked well in the manage. 


HERBENGER, or HARBINGER. See HARBINGER. 
HERCULES, EN TONAZIN, in aftronomy, one of the 


conftellations of the northern hemifphere. 
LATION. 

‘The ftars in the conftellation hercules, in Ptolemy’s catalogue, 
are 293 in Tycho’s, 28; in the Britannic catalogue, g5. 
a longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof are as 
“ollows. 
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Preceding’ in the crown of the head 
In the rife of the following thigh 
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Jn the hind arm IIS 32 52149 Zo 18} 5 
Precedent of three in the hind foot 8 16 3cl71 14 16] 6 
Middle in the following foot 13 13 40/71 48 311 5 
In the following tibia 15 32 1cl6g 18 24} 4 
‘That in the following arm 20 55 31/51 12 41/3 4 
_ Laft of three in ie foot 20 23 36/71 49 46] 6 
In the calf of the following leg 22 43 20/63 28 1c} 6 
In the following knee [arm 24 5 5cl60 43 57} 3 
Middle in the carpus of the following 24.49 26/52 44 2713 4 
Precedent and fouth., in the branch 25 42 Cl40 19 26 
80 


North in the carpus 
Precedent of two middle ones in the 


[branch 26 2 48144 19 161 6 
27 37 3/45 42 €) 6 
Precedent of two over the carpus 28 14 26/54 1 44) 6 


85 
Inform. under the fubfeq. in the carpus 28 21 20149 33 56 
Subfeq. and fouth. of three inthe carpus {28 20 10]52 13 26]4 5 


Laft of the middle ones in the branch 28 29 54/4417 ol4 5 
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Small one over it 3 13 35153 12 30/6 7 
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Inform. behind the branch over the ea- |13 46 35} 45 ahs 
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HERCULEUS Arius, in medicine, the epilefy; thus 
called from the terror of its attacks, and the difficulty of cure. 
See Eprvepsy. ‘ 

HERD, among hunters,:a company, or aflemblage, of black 
or fallow beafts ; in contradiftinétion to flock. 
A herd of deer from fuch a foreft.---The deer begin to 
herd in the month of December. 
In the hunting language, there are various terms ufed for 
companies of the divers kinds of game.---We fay a herd of 
hearts or bucks ; a bevy of roes: a rout of wolves; a richefs 
of martens, &c. See HUNTING. 

HERDE WICH#*, HERDEWIc,orHERDEWYCH, in 
our ancient law-books, a grange, or place for cattle and huf- 
bandry. 


* Et unam herdewycham apud hethcotum in peco, &c. Mon. 
Angl. 


HEREBODE *, the king’s ediét, anciently iffued to com- 
mand his fubjeéts into the field. 

* The word is formed of the Saxon hepe, army, and bobe, 
meffenger. 

HEREDITAMENTS, in law, are fuch things immove- 
able, as aman may have to himfelf and his heirs, by way of 
inheritance ; or which, not being otherwife bequeathed, do 
naturally and of courfe defcend to him who is next heir of 
blood ; and fall not to the executor or adminiftrator, as chat- 
tels do. i D 
Hereditaments is a word of a large extent, and is much ufed in 
conveyances : for by the grant of hereditamants, ifles, feigni- 
ories, manors, houfes, and lands of all forts, charters, rents, 
feryices, advowfons, conveyances, and whatever may be in- 
herited, will pafs. 

HEREDITARY, fomething appropriated to a family, or 
belonging thereto by right of fucceffion, from heir to heir. 
Of monarchies, fome are hereditary, others elective: of he- 
reditary monarchies fome defcend only to the heirs male, 
asin France; others to the next of blood, whether male or 
female, as in England, Spain, &c. oid 
‘The dominions of the emperor are diftinguifhed into heredi- 
tary, which are thofe he derives from his anceftors by right 
of blood and inheritance ; and thofe he enjoys in quality of 
emperor, by virtue of his election. 

HEREDITARY is alfo applied to offices, and honours annexed 

to certain families.---Thus the offices of lord great chamberlain 
and earl marfhal, are hereditary, in the families of the How- 
ards, and Lindfeys. %: 
It is of no very long date, that the dignities of duke, count, 
&ec. are hereditary. 
‘The canon law has taken all poflible precautions to prevent 
benefices from becoming hereditary, , 

Herepirary is alfo applied figuratively to good or evil qua- 

lities, habitudes, &c. capable of being tranfmitted, by blood, 

from father to fon. ; ‘ 

Phe gout, kings-evil, madnefs, &e. are hereditary difeafes, 

e, they are fometimes tranfmitted from the parents in the fta- 

en, or fit rudiments of the foetus. And fuch, probably, is the 

origin of numerous other chronic difeafes. \ 

Herepirary Right denotes a right, or privilege, in virtue 

whereof a perfon fucceeds to the efteéts of his anceftors. 

The Nopjurors, &c, hold hereditary right to be a divine 


You. L 
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HERESY, an error in fome effential point of Chriftian 


right, z. e. of God’s own appointment, and confequently in= 
difpenfible, or, as they call it, indefafible. On this account 


they ftickle for the obligation of hereditary right, in favour 
of the defcendants of king James II. 


HERESIARCH*, Arch-Heretic; the founder or inven- 


ter of a herefy; or the chief and rind-leader of a fe@ of 
heretics. 

* The word is Greek, cigecrweyns, compounded of Guesois, he- 

refis, herefy, and aey@-, princeps, prince, chief, 

Thus Arius, and Socinus, are called herefiarchs ; as being 
the founders and patriarchs of the Ar Socinians. 
Simon Magus is recorded as the firft herefiarch under the new 
law. 


faith, 


maintained with obftinacy, and difingenuity. 

It is properly the obftinacy that conftitutes the chara&ter of 
herefy, not the error.—When a man is humble, and inge- 
nuous, ready and defirous to receive further light and inftruc- 
tion, and when he gives every thing urged againft him its 
due weight; he is not guilty of herefyp—Errare poffiem 
hereticus ef/2 nolo, is a celebrated maxim of St. Auguf- 
tin. 

Tertullian, in his treatife Of Proferiptions, defines > refy by 
choice ; agreeably to the etymology of the word.—A heretic, 
in this fenfe, is one who of his own choice, on his own bot- 
tom, invents, propofes, or even embraces, any new dogma, 
or article of faith. 

The word is formed of the Greek aieecss, which, among 
the ancients, had nothing of that odious fignification attached 
to it by ecclefiaftical writers of later times, It only fignified 
a peculiar opinion, dogma, or fect. 

In this fenfe, they faid, the herefy of the Stoics, of the Pe- 
Tipatetics, €¥c, meaning their feét, their fyftem, &c. 


Heresy is fometimes alfo ufed, by extenfion, for a propofi- 


tion that is notoricufly falfe, in fome other fcience. 

Thus, it isa herefy in morals, tofay that a man muft be un- 
grateful. . It isa herefy in geometry, to fay that two triangles, 
whofe angles are fimilar, are not proportional. 


HERETIC, a perfon who maintains, or adheres to a herefy, 


efpecially if convicted thereof. 

A real heretic, is properly he who maintains a falfe opinion, 
out of a fpirit of obftinacy, faction, or hyposrif A he- 
retic makes profeffion of Chriftianity ; by which he is diftin- 
guithed from an infidel, Few, and idolater. 

A man does not become an heretic by doing a thing condemn- 
ed, or forbidden by the gofpel, and, of confequence, repug~ 
nant to the Chriftian faith ; but by a {tiff difingenuous adhe- 
rence to an opinion oppofite to fome article of the Chriftian 
faith, whether it regard fpeculation or pratice. 

The feéts of heretics who have at different Times difturbed 
the church, are innumerable. 

The emperor Maximus, who ufurped the throne from Gra- 
tian, was the firft that decreed the pains of death to heretics. 
By our own law, heretics were anciently to be burnt. And 
there was a writ, De heretico comburends, which lay for that 
purpofe; but it was taken away by Stat. Car. II. 

HERIOT. See the article HaRtoT. 

HERISSON, in fortification, a beam armed with iron {pikes, 
the points whereof are turned outward ; fupported in the 
middle by a ftake, wherein is a pivot on which it turns; it 
ferves as a barrier to block up a paflage. 

Feri ffans are frequently placed before gates ; efp 
terns of a town or fortrefs, to fecure thofe pa 
muft of neceffity be frequently opened and fhut. 

HERITAGE. See the article INHERITANCE. 

HERMAPHRODITE®, ‘£ ®POAITOE, a per 
fon who has both the fexes, or the genital parts both of male 
and female. 


ially the pof- 
ages, which 


* ‘The word is formed of the Greek “Eouadeodil@, a compound 
of “Eguns, Mercury, and Aggod¥In, Venus; q. 4.4 mixture of 
Mercury and Venus, i. e. of male and female. For, it is to 
be obferved, Hermaphroditus was originally a proper name, ap- 
plied by the heathen mythologifts to a fabulous di 
fome reprefent as a fon of Hermes, Mercury, a 
Venus ; and who being defperately in love with 
Salmafis, obtainted of the gods to have hi 
united into one. Others fay, that the god 
conceived as a compofition of Mercury 
the union between eloquence, or rathi 
Mercury was god ; with pleafure, whereo: 
per deity. Laftly, others think this jun& 
that Venus, pleafure, was of both { 
poet Calvus calls Ven 

Pollentemgue D 
Asalfo Virgil, 22, 
Difeedo ac ducente Deo} 
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men 
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Naturalits -diftinguifly four kinds of hermaphrodites : where- 
ef one kind only are the perfe@ hermaphrodites, or thofe 
who have the pudenda of both kinds ; but thefe are xarely 
if ever found. It is affirmed, however, that there were 
once two fuch hermapbrodites married to each other ; and 
that each begot children upon the other. See various in- 
ftances of hermaphrodites in a dillertation of M. Loffhagen, 
in the Nov. Lit. Mar. Balth. 1704. p. 105. Bauhine, De 
Hermphrod. Ludov. Bonaciol. Trad. de Part. Form. cap. 
g. Aldrovand. de Mon/tr. cap. 1. Paul. Zacch. Qua/?. Med. 
Legal. T. I. L, vii. §8. j 
Others difpute all that has been faid on the fubjeét; main- 
taining, that the ill conformation of the parts of generation, 
the tefticles being detained or concealed in men, and the cli- 
toris longer than ordinary in women, have been the fole occa- 
fion of fo erroneous a notion. To which may be added, 
fteatomatous tumors of the labia pudendi, which have fome- 
times paffed for tefticles. J Pie 
Dr. Quincy thinks, that the frequent ufe of lafcivious frictions, 
and titillations, may contribute greatly to the extention of the 
clitoris ; and make it pafs with the ignorant fora penis. This, 
he adds, was the cafe in the celebrated inftance of the two nuns 
at Rome, who, after they had lived women for many years, 
were faid to have become inen.—But on what grounds he afferts 
"this we do not know. 
¢ ‘The extraordinary fize of the clitoris, fays Dr. Drake, and 
its _propendence, fometimes, out of the body in infants, 
makes the women miftake fuch children for that fort of 
monfters called hermaphrodites. Of this kind, I had one 
brought to me, the clitoris whereof hung out of the body 
fo far, at about three years old, that it refembled very much 
a penis; but it wanted a perforation: and inftead of that, 
juit behind it, the urine iflued at a hele, which was nothing 
elfe but the corner of the rima; the clitoris filling all the 
reft of the orifice: fo that the parents miftok it for a boy, 
© and as fuch chriftned it—But the neighbours called it an 
© hermaphrodite. Anthropol. p. 148. 
But we have an authentick account, in the hiftory of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, of a real hermaphredite; which 
may put the point out of queftion—This perfon had all the 
ernal characters of a woman in the face, neck, breafts, 
hips, and pudendum ; and accotdingly had been baptized in 
that quality, and nained Margaret; but had withal the real 
“of a man, and a very able one.—The pudendum 
appeared very well, but was not above two fingers 
h deep; out of the middle of the rima, or aperture there- 
pretty bulky penis, which in an ereétion came out 
eight inches. “Ihe penis was well formed, except that it had 
no prepuce, nor'was accompanied with any apparent tefticles. 
‘The urine and feed came out at it as in men ; and, what was 
very extraordinary, the menfes flowed through the fame, ‘and 
th $ very regularly once a month. 
‘The perfon was brought fick to the hofpital of St. James at 
Tholoufe; and the account was given by M. Veay, furgeon 
E {pital; who adds, that having fhewn the whole 
to feveral phyficians, and the vicars general, they ordered the 
party to take the name and habit of a man; it being apparent 
that he could do the office of aman; but not that of a wo- 
man. spt 
"The interpreters, and commentators on the civil law, hold, 
that an hermaphrodite who has chofe the male fex, as that 
which prevails moft in him, may no longer do the office of a 
woman. And the French lawyers produce an arret of the 
parliament of Paris, whereby a young hermaphrodite was con- 
demned to be burnt on that very account. 
At Athens, and Rome, they looked on hermaphredites as 
ominous monfters, and precipitated them into the fea; as we 
are informed by Alexander ab Alexandro. 
§. de Rennefort relates, that at Surat there are abundance of 
hermaphrodites; who, with womens clothes, wear mens tur- 
bans, to diftinguifh them, and let all the world know they 
have two fexes. 
In 1376. Albert, bifhop of Bremen, and brother of the duke 
of Brunfwick, was accufed by John de Cefterval, dean of his 
chapter, with being an hermaphrodite; but he cleared him- 
felf. 
J. Frederic Mayer, a Lutheran divine, has an exprefs differ- 
tation, to prove that an hermaphrodite cannot be a prieft: it 
was printed at Grypfwald in 1705. And Willenberg, ano- 
ther Lutheran of Dantzick, has wrote to prove them exclud- 
ed from all civil employments, like women. 
HERMAPHRODITE isalfo applied, metaphorically, to divers 
other things befides the human fpecies. 
‘The lateft botanifts make a divifion of plants, which they 
call hermaphrodites; as having both the male and female 
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parts of generation, wiz. the ftamina and piftil in the fame | 


flower. 

Divers of the infe& and reptile kind are alfo bermaphrodites ; 
particularly worms, fhails, &c. 

In the Memoirs of the French Academy, we have an account 
of this very extraordinary kind of hermaphrodites, which not 
only have both fexes, but do the office of both at the fame 
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time.—Such are earth-worms ; the round tailed worms found 
in the inteftines of men and horfes ; land-fnails, and thofe of 
frefh waters; and all the forts of -leaches. And as all thefe 
are reptiles, and without bones, M. Poupart concludes it pro- 
bable, that all other infects, which have thofe two characters, 
are alfo hermaphredites. 
The method of coupling, praétifed in this clafs of berma- 
phrodites, may be illuftrated in the inftance of earth-worms. 
Vid. Ray’s Hi/t. Infect. p. 2. Thefe little creatures creep, 
two by two, out of holes proper to receive them ; where they 
difpofe their bodies in fuch manner, as that the head of the 
one is turned to the tail of the other. Being thus ftretched 
lengthwife, a little conical button, or papilla, is thruft forth 
by each, and received into an aperture of the other. 

‘Thefe animals, being male in one part of the body, and fe- 
male in another; and the body flexible withal; M. Hom- 
berg does not think it impoffible but that an earth-worm may 
couple with itfelf; and be both the father and mother of its 
young : an obfervation, which to fome appears highly extra- 
vagant ! 

HERMATHEN A*, ‘EPMAoHNH, in antiquity, a ftatue 
reprefenting Mercury and Minerva both in one. 

* The word is a compound of Hermes, Mercury ; and Athena, 
a Greek name of Minerva. 
M. Spon gives divers figures of hermathene, in his Rech. Cur. de 
de? Antiquite, p. 98. They are a fort of ftatues raifed on 
fquare pedeftals, after the manner of Herme ; only that the 
attributes of Minerva are added thereto, 

HERMERACLES, in antiquity, a ftatue compounded of 

the figures of Mercury and Hercules. 
M. Spon gives us a type of an hermeracles, Rech. Cur. de 
P Antiq. p. 96. fig. 13. The name, he obferves, was given 
to a divinity, reprefented after the manner of Hermes, with 
the additional attributes of Hercules, viz. a lion’s fkin, and 
a club.—This he afcribes to the cuftom among the Greeks, 
of placing the ftatues of Mercury and Hercules in the aca- 
demy, and gymnafia, as both the one and the other prefided 
over the exercifts of the youth. 

HERMES, or Herma, among antiquaries, a fort of {quare, 
or cubical figure of the god Mercury ; ufually made of mar- 
ble, though fometimes of brafs or other materials ; without 
arms or legs; and planted by the Greeks and Romans in 
their crofs-ways. 

Servius gives us the origin hereof, in his comment on the 
eighth book of the Aneid. Some fhepherds, fays he, hay- 
ing one day caught Mercury, called by the Greeks Hermes, 
afleep, on a mountain; they cut off his hands : from which 
he, as well as the mountain where the aétion was done, be- 
came denominated Cyllenius, from #vaa0s, maimed: and thence, 
adds Servius, it is, that certain ftatues without arms are deno- 
minated hermes’s, or herme,—But this etymology of the epi- 
thet Cyllenius contradi@ts moft of the other ancient authors, 
who derive it hence, that Mercury was born at Cyllene, a 
city of Elis, or even on the mountain Cyllene itfelf, which 
had been thus called before him. 

Suidas gives a moral explication of this cuftom of making 
ftatues of Mercury without arms. The ermes’s, fays he, 
were ftatues of {tone placed at the veftibles, or porches of the 
doors, and temples at Athens; for this reafon, that as Mer- 
cury was held the god of fpeech and of truth, fquare and 
cubical ftatues were peculiarly proper ; having this in common. 
with truth, that on what fide foever they are viewed, they 
always appear the fame. 

It muft be obferved, that Athens abounded more than any 
other place in hermes’s: There were abundance of very fig- 
nal ones in divers parts of the city ; and they were indeed one 
of the principal ornaments of the place. They were alfo 
placed in the high roads, and crof-ways; by reafon Mercury, 
who was the courier of the gods, prefided over the highways : 
whence he had his furname of Trivius, from trivium, and 
that of Viacus, from via. y 

From Suidas’s account above cited, it appears, that the terms, 
termini, ufed among us in the door-cafes, balconies, &c. of 
our buildings, take their origin from thefe Athenian hermes’s ; 
and that it were more proper to call them hermetes than ter- 
mini; for that though the Roman termini were fquare ftones, 
whereon a head was frequently placed, yet they were rather 
ufed as land-marks, and mere-ftones, than as ornaments of 
building. 

HERMETIC, or HermMETICAL Art, a name given to 
chemiftry, on a fuppofition that Hermes Trifmegiftus was the 
inventor thereof, or thathe excelled therein. See CoymisTRY. 
We know but little of this Hermes, only that he was an an- 
cient king of Egypt, a thoufand years prior to A®fculapius.— 
Zofimus Panopolita mentions him as having wrote of natural. 
things ; and there are feveral pieces ftill extant under his name, 
but they are all fuppofititious. 

Hermeticat Philofophy, is that which undertakes to folve 
and explain all the phenomena of nature, from the three che+ 
mical principles, falt, fulphur, and mercury. 

A confiderable augmentation was made to the ancient /er- 
metical philofophy, by the modern doétrine of alcali and acid. 
2 HERMETICAL 
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Hermericat Phyfc, or Medicine, is th 
fis, in the art of healing, which explains the caufes of difeafes, 
and the operations of medicines, on the principles of the her- 
metical philofophy ; and particularly on the fyftem of alcali 
and acid, 

Hermericat Seal, a manner of ftopping or clofing glafs 
vellels, for chemical operations, fo very accurately, that no- 
thing can exhale, or efcape; not even the moft fubtile fpi- 
rits. 

It is performed by heating the neck of the veflel, in the 
flame of a lamp, till it be ready to melt; and then with a 
pair of pinchers twifting it clofe together. ‘This they call 
putting on Hermes’s feal. } 
Though there are other ways of Sealing veffels hermetically, 
viz. by ftopping them with a plug, or ftopple of glafs, well 
luted into the neck of the veffel.— Or, by turning another 
ovum philofophicum upon that wherein the matter is con- 
tained. 

HER MHARPOCRATES, or Hermarpocrarss, in 

antiquity, a deity, or figure ofa deity, compofed of Mercury, 
and Harpocrates, the god of filence. 
M. Spon gives us an hermbarprocrates in his Rech. Cur. de 
P Antiquite, p. 98. fig. 15. having wings on his feet, like 
Mercury; and laying his finger on his mouth, like Harpo- 
crates. It is probable, they might mean by this combination, 
that filence is fometimes eloquent. 

HER MIANI, or Hermiartira, a feet of heretics, in the 
fecond century; thus called from their leader Hermias.— 
‘They were alfo denominated Seleuciani. 

One of their diftinguifhing tenets was, that God is corpo- 
real.—Another, that Jefus Chrift did not afcend into heaven 
with his body, but left it in the fun. 

HERMIT*, orEremirt, Eremrra, a devout perfon, 
retired into a folitude, to be more at leifure for prayer and 
contemplation, and to difencumber himfelf of the affairs of 
the world. 


* The word is formed from the Greek, Fenu®, eremus, wilder- 
nefs; and, according to the etymology, thould rather be wrote 
eremit, the {pirit being foft. 


A hermit is not reputed a religious, unlefs he have made the 
vows. 
Paul, firnamed the hermit, Paulus Eremitanus, is ufually rec- 
koned the firft hermit; though S. Jerom, at the beginning of 
the life of that faint, fays, it is not known who was the 
firft.—Some go back to S. John the Baptift, and others to 
Elias. 
Others make S. Anthony the founder of the hermetical life: 
but others take him to have only rekindled and heightened 
the fervour thereof; and hold, that the difciples of that faint 
owned S. Paul of Thebes for the firft perfon that practifed it, 
—The perfecutions of Decius and Valerian are fuppofed to have 
been the occafion. 
Several of the antient hermits, 
they lived in deferts; ha 
panying them. 
‘There are alfo divers orders and congregations of re 
- diftinguifhed by the title of hermits; as, hermits of S. Auguftin, 
of S, John Baptift, of 8. Jerom, of S. Paul, &&c. 
Hermits of 8. Auguftin, isa religious order, more fre 
called Auguftins, or Auffin friars. 
{t is commonly pretended to have been inftituted by that fa- 
ther; but without much ground. This is pretty certain, he 
laid the foundations of a monaftic order about the year 388, 
retired to his father’s eftate near Tagafta, to lead a reli- 
gious life, with fome companions: but it does not at all ap- 
pear, that this order has fubfifted ever fince; nor that the 
hermits of S. Auguftin are defcended, without interuption, 
from them. 
This order, in reality, only commenced under pope Alex- 
ander IV, in the middle of the thirteenth century; and was 
formed gradually by the union of divers congregations, which 
had no rule, or at leaft had not that of S. Auguftin.—Thefe 
congregations were that of John Bonites, the moft antient of 
all; that of the hermits of Tufcany ; that of the Sack, or 
Bag; thofe of Vallerfuta; of S. Blaife; of S. Benedi@ de 
Monte Fabalo; of the Tower of Palmes; Sanéta Maria 
de Murcetta; of $. James de Molinio, and de Loupfavo near 
Lucca. 
This coalition was not made by Innocent IV. as moft hifto- 
rians of the order contend: all that pontiff did, was to unite 
fome hermits in Tufcany, to whom he gave the rule of S. Au- 
guftin: but thefe were a diftin@ body from thofe juft men- 
tioned. Tt was Alexander IV. that made the grand union; 
as appears from his bull, publithed in the Mare magnum of 
the Auguftins. 
That pontiff undertook this union from the firft year of his 
pontificate, viz. the year 1254. It was the year 1256, before 
the fuperiors of all the congregations could be got together. 
In the general chapter the union was effected: Lanfranc Sep- 
tala, a Milaneze, was chofen general: and the order divided 
into four provinces, wiz, thofe of France, Germany, Spain 
and Italy. 
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HERMITAGE, proper ly fignif 
tion, in fome defert place, where a hermit 

HERMITAGE isalfo popularly attributed to any re igious cell; 
built and endowed in a private and reclufe place; and thus 
annexed to fome large abbey, of which the fuperior was cal- 
led hermita. 

HERMODACTYLS, in medicine, adrug ufed as 4 gens 
tle purgative, &&'c. 

Naturalifts fora long time were not agreed as to the origin of 
this drug.--- Some would have it the root, and others the fruit 
of a plant. ---'To reconcile them, fome allowed two Kinds of 
hermodaétyls : the one a root, the other a fruit. 

The hermodaétyl is a root about the fize of a little chefhut, in 
figure refembling aheart; ruddy without, very white within; 
of a light, fungous fubftance; without fibres 3 eafily broke, and 
reducible into a powder like flour, of a fweetilh tafte, but 
fomewhat vifcid. It is brought to us dried, from Egypt and 
Syria. 

Authors differ as to the plant which produces it. The moft 
judicious allow it to be the root of a fort of colchicum: tho’ 
others take it for a tuberous iris. 

Hermadaétyls are chiefly ufed to purge pituitous humours of 
the brain and joints: —-They are {o efficacious in fcouring the 
mucilaginous glands, and preferving them from the lod: 
of gritty matters, which occafion the gout and arth 
plaints; that they are denominated, by fome writ 
articulorums They alfo promote fweat. 
article HERMODACTYLS. 

HERMOGENIANS, a {c& of antient heretics, denomi- 
nated from their leader F mogenes; who lived towards the 
clofe of the fecond century. 

Hermogenes eftablifhed matter as his firft principle; and made 
idea the mother of all the elements. 

The Hermogenians were divided into feveral branches, under 
their refpective chieftains, viz. Hermiani, Se ucians, Mate- 
riarti, 8c. 

Some will have the Manichees alfo to have fprung from the 
Hermégenians. 

HERNIA*, in medicine, a defcent ofthe inteftines, or omen- 
tum, out of their natural place; or, rather, the tumor 
formed by that defcent; popularly called a rz 

* The word is L; 
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are apt to fall out of their place, and to for! 
mors, called hernia’s. 
They happen moft ufual 
tum, and navel; though, 
above or below the navel ; 
in the upper part of the thigh, near the fpine 
Flernia’s are often occafioned by blows, violent concuffions, 
over-ftretching in vomiting, and hard labour, or wind; from 
ft {e it is, that they are fo frequent in children, and 
ped by timely care: in adults they are enerally in- 
From ‘hernia’s frequently arife the iliac paffion, and 
and even gangreens of the intef- 


m thefe forts of tu- 


lly in the inguen or groin, orin the fero- 
fometimes, in other places; as 
in the fide, far above the inguen, 
plots 


curable. 
* fometimes inflammations, 
tine 
ia’s are varioufly denominated, both according to the 

parts difplaced, and to thofe whereon they fall. 
‘A defcent of the inteftines into the fcrotum, which is the moft 
ufual kind of rupture, is called enterocele. 
Tf, inftead of the inteftines, the omentum be fallen; it is cal- 
led epiplacele. 
‘A deicent of both, is called entero-epiplocele. 
Tf the inteftines fall on the navel, it is called amphalocele. 

ey fall through the perforation of the obliquus defcen- 
; it is called bubonocele, or inguinalis. 
a fpurious fort of hernia’s or tumors of the 
tefte fioned, not by the defcent of any of the folid 
parts, but by a coagmentation of fome of the fluids. 
When the tefticles are fwelled, and diftended with a watry 
humour, it is called an hydrocele, or hernia aquofa. See H y- 
DROCELE. 
When with winds pneumatocele, or hernia ventofa. 
PNEUMATOCELE. 
When the tumor is owing to a mole, or excrefcence of 
flefh, it is called farcocele, or hernia carnofa. SeeS ARCO- 
CELE. 
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varicofa. 
inent tumor in the throat, is frequently alfo cal- 


big to pafs 
pais throug! 
to admit of a defcent. 

M. Petit, however, is of a different opinion ; and main- 
that hernia’s of the bladder may be produced after the 
See the Memoires de? Acad. an. 


tains, 
ordinary manner of others. 
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HERO®, in theantient theology and mythology, a great and 
illuftrious perfon, of mortal nature; though, by the populace, 
fuppofed to partake of immortality ; and, after his death, pla- 
ced by them in the number of the gods. 


* The word is formed of the Latin, Aeros, and that of the Greek, 
ni-deus, demi-god. S, Auguitin, De Céwit. Dei, Lib. X. 
obferves, that it is highly probable, that fome one of Juno’s 
fons was originally called by this name ; that goddels being 
called in Greek ipn: Or, it may be; that great men were dif- 
tinguifhed by this appellation, in allufion to the opinion of the 
antients, that virtuous perfons, after their deaths, inhabit the 
wide expanfe of the air, which is Juno’s province. ———Ifi- 
dore inclines to think, that hero’s were thus called gua/i aera- 
es, aerei, perfons of faperior merit, and worthy of heaven. 
—Plato derives the word from the Greek eps, love, as inti- 
mating the hero's to have rifen from the copulation of a god 
with a mortal woman; or of a goddefs with a man. 
Other: 1ve the name from the Greek, sips, dicere, to 
fpeak; the herses being perfons who by their eloquence led 
the people at their pleafure; Others, laftly, derive it from 
the Greek, «pa, terra, earth; the Aeroes, on their 
principle, being the di terrefires, or gods of the 
earth, 


Here's were, properly, perfons partly of divine, and partly of 
human extraction; being begot between a deity and a mor- 
tal: as Achilles, who was the fon of the goddefs Thetis, by 
Peleus; and Hercules, who was the fon of Jupiter by Alc- 
mena. 
A hero, then, coincides with what we otherwife call a demi- 
god: accordingly, Lucian defines a hero to be a medium be- 
tween a god and aman; or, rather, a compofition of both 
HeR0, is alfo ufed in a more extenfive fenfe, for a great, il- 
luftrious, and extraordinary perfonage ; particularly, in refpect 
of valour, courage, intrepidity, and other military virtues. 
¥. Bouhours makes this diftin€tion between a great man and 
a hero, that the latter is more daring, fierce, and enterprifing; 
and the former more prudent, thoughtful, and referved: = 
in this fenfe we properly fay, Alexander was a here, Julius 
Czfar a great man. 
HER of a Poem, or Romance, is the principal perfonage, or he 
who has the top part therein, 
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thus the ero of the Iiad, is Achilles; of the Odj/ee, Ulyfles ; 
of the Hneid, ‘Eneas; of Taffe’s Ferufalem, Godfrey of 
Bulloign; of Milton’s Paradife Loft, Adam; though Mr. 
Dryden will have the Devil to be Milton’s hero; in regard 
he gets the better of Adam, and drives him out of paradife. 
‘The character of Achilles, is the inexorable wrath of a haugh- 
ty, valiant, unjuft, and revengeful prince: that of Ulyfles, is 
the wife and prudent diffimulation of a couragious king, whofe 
conftancy nothing could fhake: that of Eneas, is piety, 
goodnefs, gentlenefs, good-nature and humanity ; fuftained, 
like the others, with an invincible courage. 

Many of the critics find fault with the hero of the Aneid.—— 
They fay he is too fenfible and delicate ; and wants of the fire. 
firmnefs, and uncontrolable fpirit, remarkable in the hero ofthe 
Hliad.—Piety, tendernefs, and fubmiffion to the gods. 
virtues of the middle clafs of mankind: they do not { 
command enough for a hero, who is to be the inftrument of 
fuch notable exploits.—S. Evremond looks on Atneas as fitter 
to have been the founder ofa religious order, than ofan empire. 
F. Boffu defends Virgil’s hero, or at leaft Virgil, with 
rable addrefs.---A=neas’s character, he obferves, was not to be 
formed on the model, either of Achilles, or Ulyffes; nor to 
be of the fame kind with them; as the fable, and the defign 
of the Zneid, was very different from thofe of the dliad and 


Odyffee. 

What Virgil had in view, was to make the Romans receive a 
new kind of government ; and a new mafter: this mafter, 
then, muft have all the qualities requifite for the founder of a 
ftate, and all the virtues which make a prince beloved.---The 
violence of Achilles was of confequence precluded; and fo was 
the diffimulation Ulyfles: that being a quality which renders 
a man fufpeéted, not beloved. 

Virgil was reftrained in his choice; his hero was to be of the 
genius of Auguftus: and the poet was in the condition ofa 
painter, who is obliged to accommodate a piece of hiitory to 
the model of a face that is given him.---The character of Ho- 
mer’s two heroes, as being directly oppofite to his defign, he 
has thrown upon Turnus and Mezentius, who are the coun- 
terparts to his hero. 

It is difputed among the critics, whether it be neceffarily re- 
quired, that the hero of an epic poem be,a good and virtuous 
man?—— F. Boffu maintains the negative: between a era in 
morality, and a Aero in poetry, the fame diftin@tion is to be 
made, as between moral, and poetical goodnefS:---Hence, as 
the manners of Achilles, and Mezentius, are poetically as 
good as thofe of Ulyfles, and Aéneas ; fo thofe two cruel and 
unjuft men are as regular poetical Aerses, as thefe two jutt, 
wife, and good men. 

Ariftotle, indeed, reprefents the hersic virtue, as a virtue 
more than human; and, of confequence, /erses, as divine 
perfons, whom the excellency of their nature raifes above 
our clafg: but this, he fays only in his books of Morality; in 
his Poetics he fpeaks another language.- The prime perfon of 
a poem, whom we call the hero, he there obferves, mutt neither 
be good nor bad, but between both: He muft not either be fu- 
perior to the generality of mankind by his virtue and juttice 5 
nor inferior to them by his crimes and wickednefs. The 
moral, and epic heroes, therefore, even on Ariftotle’s princi- 
ples, have nothing in common with each other: the one 
mutt be raifed above mankind; and the other muft not be on 
a level with the moft perfect of men. 

In effe&t, reafon, the nature of the poem, which is to be 
afable, the praétice of Homer, and the rules of Ariftotle and 
Horace all agree, that fo far is it from being neceflary that the 
hero of an epopea be a perfect, faultlefs man; that it is not 
neceflary he be an honeft man: and that it is no ways irre- 
gular to make him as perfidious as Txion; as unnat as 
Medea; or as brutal as Achilles. 

It is another fubject of controverfy among the critics, whe- 
ther the cataftrophe, or conclufion of the action, is nece 
rily to leave the hero happy, and at eafe; or whether it be 
allowable to leave him unhappy ? 

The general praétice of the heraic poets ftands for the firft, 
We have fearce one example of a hero who is overcome, and 
remains unhappy; excepting Adam in Milton. 

In tragedy, the cafe is different: unhappy cataftrophes, ac- 
cording to Ariftotle, are preferable to happy ones; and were 
always much better received among the antients. " Indeed, 
one reafon may be, that in the popular ftates of Greece, 
monarchs being odious, nothing pleafed them better than to 
fee the misfortunes of kings: and even among us, where that 
confideration does not hold, yet the unhappy conclufion has 
its advantage. ‘The tragic fcene is the throne of the paffi- 
ons; and terror and pity are there to rule in a peculiar man- 
ner: Now thofe paffions arife the moft naturally from un- 
happy events 5 and the audience, quitting the theatre full of 
the misfortunes wherewith the piece was clofed, preferve their 
concern much longer, and feel more forcible effects from it, 
than_if their t d been wiped away, and their fighs {mo- 
thered in the fatisfaction of a more happy peripetia. 


But thefe reafons have no place in the epopea; which is not 
intended 
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iiitended fo much to affect the paffions, as ‘to remove ill ha- 
bitudes.—But it is true withal, that the epopea does not ex- 
clude all unhappy conclufions: The nature of epic fable is 
fuch as admits equally of good and bad perfons for the prime 
parts ; the unhappy adventure of a lamb unjuftly devoured 
by a wolf, is a fubje€t every way as inftru€tive, and as re- 
gular, as the generofity of a lion, who lets himfelf be dif- 
armed of his rage by the innocence of the fame lamb. 

It is true, if the poet propofed his hero as a pattern of per- 
fe&tion for imitation, the misfortunes falling on him would 
fuit very ill with the defign : but this was doubtlefs the far- 
theft thing from the intentions of the great miafters of the 
epopea abovementioned.—The only reafon, perhaps, that can 
be given for the uniform practice of the poets in this re- 
fpeét, is, that an epic poem, containing an aétion of much 
more extent than that of a. tragic poem, the reader would 
not be fo well fatisfied, if, after fo many labours and difficul- 
ties as the Aera is brought to ftruggle withal, he fhould not, 
at laft, be brought off ; but perifh miferably. There is fome- 
thing, no doubt, great and good in the hera, which, in the 
courfe of the poem, makes us concerned for him ; {fo that, af- 
ter fo long an acquaintance, we cannot leave him miferable, 
without ¢ anxiety ; which it is not the final bufinefs of the 
poet to ral 

HEROIC, fomething belonging to a hero, or heroine. 
Thus we fay, hersic actions, heraic virtue, heroic ftyle, heroic 

heroic poet, hersic age, &e. 

Heroic Age, tt age, or period of the world, wherein the 
heroes, or thoie called by the poets the children of the gods, 
are fuppofed to have lived. 

The hersie age coincides with the fabulous age. 
BULOUS. 

Herore Poem, is that which undertakes to deferibe fome ex- 
traordinary action, or enterprize. 

Homer, Virgil, Statius, Lucan, Taffo, and Milton have com- 
pofed heraic poems. 

In this fenfe, heroic poem coincides with epic poem. 
Epic. 

Herorc Poetry. See the article Errc Poetry. 

Herorc Verfe, is that wherein heroic poems are ufually com- 
pofed ; or, it is that proper for fuch poems. 

In the Greek and Latin, hexameter verfes are peculiarly de- 
nominated hersic verfes, as being alone ufed by Homer, Vir- 
gil, &. 

Alexandrine verfes of twelve fyllables, were formerly cal- 
led heroic verfes, as being fuppofed the only verfe proper 
for hercic poetry; but the later writers ufe verfes of ten 
fyllables, 

HEROIN, Herorna, or HeErots, a woman, that has the 
qualities, and virtues of a ero; or, that has done fome he- 
roic action. See Hero. 

HERODIANS, a fe& among the Jews, at the time of Je- 
fus Chl mentioned by S. Matthew xxii. 16, and S. Mark 
li. 6. 

‘The critics, and commentators on the New Teftament, are 
very thuch divided with regard to the Herodians. 

S. Jerom, in his dialogue againft the Luciferians, takes the 
name to have been given to fuch as owned Herod for the 
Meffiah: And Tertullian and §, Epiphanius are of the fame 
fentiment.—But the fame St. Jerom, in his comment on S. 
Matthew, treats the fame opinion as ridiculous ; and main- 
tains, that the Pharifees gave this appellation, by way of de- 
rifion to Herod’s foldiers, who paid tribute to the Romans : 
agreeably to which, the Syriac interpreters render the word 
by the domeftics of Herod, i. e. his courtiers. 

M. Simon, in his notes on the 22d chapter of Matthew, ad- 
vances a more probable opinion.—The name Heredian, he 
imagines to have been given to fuch as adhered to Herod’s 
party and intereft, and were for preferving the government 
in his family ; about which there were at that time great di- 
vifions among, the Jews. 

F. Hardouin will have the Herodians and Sadduces to have 
been the fame. 

HERPES, *, “EPIIHY, in medicine, a cutaneous heat, or in- 
flammation, attended with a roughnels of the fkin, and 
the eruption of a number of little puftules fpreading every 
way. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, exw, paulatin gradior, 


repo, by reafon the eruptions crecp from place to place. 
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There are divers kinds of this difeafe : as, 

Miliary Herres, this is an aflemblage of innumerable little 
puftules, under the cuticle, of the fize of millet feeds: po- 
pularly called the /hingles. 

The herpes miliaris, according to Wifeman, approaches very 
nearly to the nature of the pfora 5 and therefore is to be cured 
with mercurial cathartics, &c. 

Simple Herpes, is a fingle puftule or two, rifing chiefly on 
the face, of a whitifh or yellowith colour, pointed, and 
with an inflamed bafe.—Thefe dry away of their own ac- 
cord, upon letting out the little drop of pus contained’ in 
them. , 
A third fpecies of hei 

Vou. I 


rpes, is what we otherwife call fer- 


HER 


pigos and, in Englifh, a ‘etter, or ring-worm. 
PIGO. 

Herpes Exedens, is of a more corrofive kind; the puflules are 
ruddy, and attended with an itching ; and ulcerate the parts 
they rife on; 

HERRING. See the articles Frsu, and Fisuery. 

There are divers names given to preferved herrings, ac- 
cording*to the different manners wherein they are order- 
ed, as, 


See SER- 


s, thefe are fuch as are catched all the fifhing fea- 
fon, and are but once packed.—A barrel of thefe holds fix 
or eight hundred ; eight barrels go to the tun, by law: 
A hundred of herrings, is to be a hundred and twenty ; a 
laft, is ten thoufand; and they commonly reckon fourteen 
barrels to the laft. 
There are others repacked on fhore, called repacked her- 
rings : Seventeen barrels of fea-fticks, commonly make from 
twelve to fourteen of repacked herrings. 
The manner of repacking them, is to take out the herrings, 
wath them out in their own pickle, and lay them orderly in 
a frefh barrel. “Thefe have no falt put to them, but are clofe 
packed, and headed up by a {worn cooper, with pickle, when 
the barrel is half full; the pickle is brine, fo firong as that the 
herring will {wim in it. 
2°. Summers, thefe are fuch as the Dutch chafers, or ¢ 
catch from June to the 15th of July.—Thefe are fo 
in fea-fticks, to be fpent prefently, in regard of their “tn 
for that they will not endure repacking: they go one with 
another, full and fhotten; but the repacked herrings are tort- 
ed, the full herrings by themfelves. 
3°. The fhotten and fick herrings by themfelves ; the barre 
whereof is to be marked diftinétly, 
4°. Crux herrings, which are fuch as are caught after the r4th 
of September.—Thefe are cured with that kind of falt called 
falt upon falt, and are carefully forted out, all full errings, 
and ufed in the repacking. 
5°: Corved herrings, thefe ferve to make red herrings, bein 
fuch as are taken in the Yarmouth feas, from the end of 
guft to the middle of October ; provided they can be cz 
afhore within a week, more or lefs, after their taking. 
Thefe are never gipped, but rowed in falt, for the better pre~ 
ferving of them, till they can be brought on fhore; and fuch 
as are kept to make red herrings, are wafhed in great vats in 
frefh water before they are hanged up in the herring hangs, or 
red-herring houfes. 
As for the manner of falting herrings.—The nets being haled 
on board, the fifhes are taken out, and put into the war- 
backs,'which ftand on one fide of the veflels : —When all the 
nets are thus unloaded, one fills the gippers bafkets.—The 
gippers cut their throats, take out their guts, and fling out the 
full herrings into one bafket, and the fhotten into another - 
One man takes the full bafket when they are gipt, and car- 
ries them to the rower-back, wherein there is falt.— One 
boy rows and ftirs them about in the falt; and another 
takes them thus rowed, and carries them in bafkets to the 
packers. — Four men pack the /errings into one barrel, and 
lay them, one by one, ftraight and even; and another 
man, when the barrel is full, takes it from the p: 
Tt is let ftand a day or more open to fettle, t 
may melt and diffolve to pickle ; after which i 
and the barrel headed — The pickle is to be itro: 
to fuftain a herring ; otherwife the fifh decay in 
Pickled Hrrrine. Finns 
Red HERRING. ? sg 
Hlerrings are fometimes preferibed in medicine, by way of 
cataplafms, to the feet, in fevers; as being fuppofed to draw 
the febrile matter downwards. Though, it is more pro- 
bable, this effect fhould’ be owing to the falt ufed in the 
pickle, than to the fith. 


1 
1 


> 


t See 


the article Herri 


Herrine Bufs, a veflel ufed in the herring fithery. Sce 
FIsHERY. 
HERRING Cob, is a young herring. See Herring FisHery. 


HeErrine Fifbery. See the article Herring FisHery. 
Herrine Silver, a compofition in money, formerly paid in 
lieu of a certain quantity of herrings for the provifion of a 
religious houfe. 
HERSE *, in fortification, a lattice, or port-cullice, in form 
of an harrow ; befet with iron fpikes. 
* The word 4 is French, and literally fignifies harrony ; be- 
ing formed of the Latin serpex or irpex ; which denote the 
fame. 


Tt is ufually hung by a rope faftened to a moulinet; to be cut, 
in cafe of furprize, or when the firft gate roken with a 
petard ; that the ere may fall, and {top up the patlage of the 
gate, or other entrance of the fortrefS. 
The herfe is otherwife called a /a 
when it counfifts of ftraight flakes, wit 
it is called orgues. ? 
Hersg; is alfo a harrow, which the befi 
vaux de frife, lay either in the way, or : 
points up, to incommode the march as well of the horfe; as 
the infantry. 


is 


r cataraé? ; and 


crofs-piece: 
crofs-pieces, 


d, for want of 
1 breaches, with the 
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5M HERSILLON * 
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HERSILLON®, in the military art, a ‘fort of plank, or) HETEROGENEITY, in phyfics, the quality, or dif- 


beam, ten or twelve foot long, whofe two fides are drove full 
of {pikes, or nails, to incommode the march of the infantry or 
aya ord is adiminative of berfe; the berfiloe doing, the 
ofice of alittle herfe, See H . : 
HESPER *, Hesperus, in aftronomy, the evening-/lar; an 
appellation given to Venus when fhe follows, or fets after the 
fun. ‘ 

* The word is formed of the Greek, iom:e@, and is fuppofed to 
have been originally the proper name ofa man, brother of 
Atlas, and father of the Hefperides. See Hesperipes. — 
Diodorus, L. IIL. relates, that He/perus having afcended to the 
top of mount Atlas, the better to obferve and contempiate 
the ftars, never returned more ; and that hence he was fabled 
to have been changed into this ftar. 


HESPERIDES, ‘E21 EPIAE®, in the antient mythology, 
were the daughters of Hefper, or Hefperus, the brother of Atlas. 
The Hefperides were three in number, Aigle, Arethufa, and 
Hefperthufa.—Hefiod, in his Theogony, makes them the daugh- 
ters of Nox, night ; and feats them in the fame place with the 
Gorgons, viz. at the extremities of the weft, near mount At- 
Jas: It is on that account he makes them the daughters of 
Night, by reafon the fun fets there. é : 

The He/perides are reprefented by the antients, as having the 
keeping of certain golden apples, on tother fide the ae 
And the poets give them a dragon to watch the garden where 
the fruit grows : this dragon they tell us Hercules flew, and 
arried off the apples. 
Pliny and Sclinus will have the dragon to be no other than 
an arm of the fea, wherewith the garden was encompafled ; 
and which defended the entrance thereof. And Varro fup- 
pofes that the golden nae tad nothing but fheep. Others, 
ith more probability, fay they were oranges. : 

The gard as of. ae ey eee Piiperidunn horti, ox horti He/pe- 
ridum, ave placed by fome authors at Larach, a city of Fez 5 
by others, at Bernich, a city of Barca, which tallies pbetter 
with the fable. Others, take the province of Sufa in Mo- 
rocco, for the ifland wherein the garden was feated. And 
laftly, Rudbecks places the fortunate iflands, and the gardens 
of the He/perides, in Sweden. 

HESYCHASTES *, HesycHasta, a perfon who keeps 
him(elf vacant and at leifure, to attend the better, and with the 
lef interruption, to the contemplation of divine things. 

* The word is Greck, ievxasns, formed of rouyalo, guiefco, 

uéeti indulgeo, a derivative of jovxi, quietus, quict. So 

that eficha/tes in Greek, anfwers to the literal fenfe of Qui- 

etif in Englith. 

The name was chiefly ufed by the antients for fuch among 

the monks as did not employ themfelves in any labour of the 

hands, but renounced all bodily a€tion, to refign themfelves 
wholly to prayer, and meditation, 

HE TERIARCH *, Her #riarcna, in antiquity, an of- 
ficer in the Greek empire ; whereof there were two fpecies : 
the one called fimply eteriarch; and the other, great hete- 
riarch, who had the direétion of the former. 

* The word is Greek, iraserweya ; formed of the Greek iras- 
e@, focius, companion, ally, and wen, imperium, command. 


Their principal funétion was to command the troops of the 
allies; befides which, they had fome other duties in the em- 
peror’s court, defcribed by Codin, De Officiis, c. 5. n. 30, 315 


H Pt #R OG tet es HETEROCLITON, in grammar, an 
irregular, or anomalous word, which either in declenfion, con- 
jugation, or regimen, deviates from the ordinary rules of 
grammar. See ANOMALOUS, Irrecuiar, &e. 

* The word is Greek, érsgoxAsrov, formed of ireg@, alter, ano- 

ther, different, and zAww, I decline. 

Hoteroclite is more peculiarly applied to nouns, which vary, 
or are irregular, in point of declenfion ; having fewer cafes, 
numbers, &c. than ordinary: or that are of one declenfion in 
one number, and another in another. 
We have various forts of heteraclites, as defeCtive, and redun- 
dant heteroclites, &c.—Under the clafs of heteraclites, come 
aptotes, diptotes, monaptotes, triptotes, tetraptotes, pentap- 
totes, &c. See ApTore, Diprore, &e 

HETERODOX*®, in polemical theology, fomething that 
is contrary to the faith or doétrine eftablifhed in the true 
church. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, iregodozos, a compound 
of éregos, alter, and dog, opinion. 
Thus, we fay, a heterodox opinion, a heterodox divine, Sc. 
‘The word ftands in oppofition to orthodox. 

HETERODROMUS VPeétis, in mechanics, a lever 
wherein the fulcrum, or point of fufpenfion, is between the 
weight and the power. 

This is what we otherwife call a lever of the firft kind. — 
Such is that reprefented Tab. Mechanics, fiz. 1. 

Tf either the weight be in the middle between the power and 
the fulcrum; or the power between the weight and the ful- 
erum, the lever is denominated homodromus. — Such are thofe 
eprefented jig. 2. and 3. 


pofition which denominates a thing heterogeneous. 

The word is alfo ufed for the heterogeneous parts themfelves, 
—In which fenfe, the /etoregeneities of a body are the fame 
thing with the impurities thereof. 

Heterogeneity, is a term of a very lax fignification, and is 
brought by the chemifts to ferve almoft for any thing they do 
not underftand; fo that all difagreement, or inaptitude to 
mixture between any bodies, is imputed to the heterogeneity 
of their parts. 

But, fo far as the term may be made ufe of, to convey any 
difting: fignification, it muft be by confidering natural bodies 
under different fortments, according as they are diverfified by 
figure, bulk, motion, and their more fenfible properties: fo 
that thofe of different fortments are heterogeneous to one ano- 
ther, and the parts of the fame fortment, are homogeneous. 
Thus the divifion.chemiftry makes of bodies: into oils, falts, 
fpirits, &c. may be reckoned, with refpe& to one another, 
heterogeneous ; though the parts of each divifion are among 
themfelves homogeneous. 

In effect, they are two terms, which ferve frequently for a 
refuge to ignorance ; otherwife the common terms of /ife and 
unlike might ferve every whit as well. Quincy. 

HETEROGENEOUS *, or HETEROGENEAL, literal- 
ly imports fomething of a different nature, or that confifts of 
parts of different, or diffimilar kinds: in oppofition to omo- 
geneous. See HOMOGENEOUS. 

* The word is Greek, formed of trees, alter, ‘different, and 
yives, genus, kind; g.d. compofed of different kinds of parts. 
Thus, we fay, milk is.a heterogeneous body ; compofed of, or 
Containing butter, cheefe, and whey. 
‘The refining of a metal, is the purging it of all its heteroge- 
neous parts: 

HETEROGENEOUS, is particularly applied, in mechanics, to 
thofe bodies whofe denfity is unequal in different parts of their 
bulk. 

Or, heterogenzous bodies are fuch, whofe gravities in different 
parts are not proportionable to the bulks thereof. 

Bodies equally denfe, or folid in every part, or whofe gravity 
is proportionable to their bulk, are faid to be homogeneous. 
Hererocenrous Light, is that which confifts of parts or rays 

of different refrangibility, reflexibility, and colour. 

HETEROGENEOUS Nouns, in grammar, are fuch as are of one 
gender in the fingular number, and another in the plural. 
See Noun, Genper, &c. 

Hererocengous Numbers, are thofe which are referred to 
different units, or integers, 

HETEROGENEOUS Quantities, are thofe which are of fuch diffe- 
ent kind and confideration, as that one of them taken any 
number of times, never equals or exceeds the other. 

HETEROGENEOUS Swrds, are fuch as have different radical 
figns; as, 4/%aa, and 4/3: bb:4/5 9g, and 4/7 19. 

How to reduce the heterogeneous Jurds to homogeneous ones ; 
fee under the article Surps. 

HETERORHYTHMUS*, aterm ufed by fome fan- 
ciful writers, for a courfe of life unfuitable to the age of thofe 
who live init. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek, irecoc, and EubjA0s 
meatfure, 


The fame is alfo applied to pulfes, when they beat varioufly 
or irregularly in difeafes; or rather, when a pulfe belonging to 
one age, is found in a patient of another. 

HETEROSCII *, in geography, a term vulgarly applied 
to thofe inhabitants of the earth, whofe fhadow at noon-tide 
is always projected the fame way, either northward, or 
fouthward. 

* The word is Greek, formed of éreess, other, different, and 
oxsa, fhadow. 
In this fenfe, the inhabitants of the temperate zones, are 
denominated heterofcii. Sce Zone. 

Hereroscit, however, in ftriftnefs, and according to the ori- 
gin and reafon of the word, isa term of relation; and de- 
nates thofe inhabitants, which, during the whole year, have 
their noon-tide fhadows projected different ways from each o- 
ther. Thus, we who inhabit the northern temperate zone, are 
heterofcii with regard to thofe who inhabit the fouthern tempe- 
rate zone: and they are heterofcii with refpeé to us. 

From this definition it follows, that only the inhabitants of 
the two temperate zones are heterofcii ; nor is the word ordi- 
narily applied to any other. Though, in reality, there is al- 
ways one part of the torrid zone, whofe inhabitants are hete- 
rofcii with regard to thofe of the reft, and with regard to thofe 
of one of the temperate zones, except at the time of the 
folftices. And even at that time, all of the torrid zone are he- 
zerofeii with regard to thofe of one of the temperate zones. 
But as this is variable, and the people of the torrid zone have 
their fhadow now on this, and then on that fide; the cuftom is 
to call them amphifcii, and not hetero/cii. 

HETEROUSII*, Hersrousians, a fect, or branch of 
Arians, the followers of Aetius, and from him alfo denomi- 
nated Aetians, 

* The word is Greek, compofed of évegos, alter, and ease, fubstance. 


They 


HEX 


They were called Heteroufii, by reafon they held, not that 
the Son of God was of a fubftance like, fimilar to that of 
the Father; which was the doétrine of another branch of 
Arians, thence called Homooufians, Homooufii: but that he 
was of another fubftance different from that of the Father. 
See Arian, and Homooustan. 
HEXACHORD ®, in the antient mufic, a concord com- 
monly called, by the moderns, a Sixth. 
* The word is Greek, compounded of :f, /ex, fix; and meen, 
chorda, chord, or {trin 


The hexachord istwo-fold, the greater and leffer.—The greater 
hexachord, is compofed of two eater tones, two lefler tones, 
and one greater femitone ; which make five intervals. 

The defer hexachord confitts only of two greater tones, one 
lefler tone, and two greater femitones. 

The proportion of the former, in numbers, is as gato? 55 
and that of the other, as 5 to 8. 

HEXAEDRON #*, or Hexanepron, in geometry, 
one of the five regular bodies, popularly called a cube. See 
Cure, 

* Phe word is Greek, formed of :£, fex, fix, and idea, Sedes, 

. feat. 
‘The fquare of the fide of a hexaedron, is in a fub-triple ratic 
to the fquare of the diameter of the circumfcribed fphere.— 
ce, the fide of the hexaedron is to the fide of the {phere it 
is infcribed in, as one to the ,/ 33 and confequently itis in- 
commenfurable thereto. , 

HEXAGON ®, in geometry, a figure of fix fides, and as 
many angles. 

* The wi 


dis Greek, formed of 2, /ex, fix, and yovie, an 
» ang: 


If thefe fides and angles be equal, it is called a regular 
hexagon. 
‘The fide of a hexagon is demonftrated to be equal to the ra- 
dius of a circle circumfcribed about the 
H lar hexagon is infcribed 
x times upon the periphery, 
‘agon on a given line A B, (Tab. Geometry, 
. 84.) draw an equilateral triangle A CB; the vertex C 
ll be the centre of a circle, which will circumfcribe the 


fame. 
acircle, by fetting 


in fortification, is a fortrefS with fix baftions. 
RON *, or HEXAMERON, a name given to 
s both of antient and modern authors, con- 
» or difcourfes on the firft chapter. of 
rein is delivered the hiftory of the creation, 
days of the world. 
formed of &, 


or the firft fi 
* The word i 


auseav, OF sLanueeoy, COM- 
ee, which in the Doric diale@ 


8. Bafil, 8. Ambrofe, &c. have wrote hexamerons. 
HEXAMETER *, in the antient poetry, a verfe ufed by 
Greek and Latin writers confifting of fix feet. 
* The word is Greek iGapereor, compofed of #2, fix, and 
pereov, meafure, foot. 
The firft four feet of a hexameter, may be indifferently either 
daétyls, or fpondees ; but the aft foot, in ftri Stnefs, is always 
to be a fpondee; and the laft but one a daétyl.—Such is that 
of Homer, 
Eg dup w edénbas, exper Osos exdixov opyuce, 
And that of Virgil, 
Difcite juftitiam moniti & non temnere divos. 
Hlexameter verfes are divided into heroic ; 
and majeftical, fuitable to the dignity o} 
JSatyrical, which may be more loofe and 
the epiftles of Horace. 
Epic poems, as the Zliad, Od 
ameter verfes alone : 
“att 


So 


s 


which are to be grave 
f heroic poetry: and 
negligent as thofe of 


infec, Aineid, 8c. confit of hex- 
elegies and epiftles ordinarily confit, 
nately of hexameters and pentameters, 
€ of the French and Englifh poets have attempted to 
compole in hexameter verfes, but without fuccefs. Jodelle 
made the firft eflay in 1553, with a diftich in praife of O- 
livier de Magny, which Pafquier reprefents as a mafter-piece. 
It is this, 
Pha-hus, amour, ypris, veut fauver, nourrir & orner 
Ton vers, & ton che > Cumbre, de flamme, de leurs. 
But this kind of poetry pleafes no body. The modern Jan- 
guages are not at all fit fora kind of verfe whofe cadence de- 
pends altogether on long and fhort fyllables. 
HEXAMILION *, Hexamitt, or HEXAMILUM, in an- 
tiquity, a celebrated wall built by the emperor Emanuel, over 
the ifthmus of Corinth. 
* Te took its name fro 
gar Greek fignific 
The defign of the hesamilion 
from the 


» fix, and ws, which in the vul- 
as being fix miles long 

f ?, Was to defend Pelopoanefus 
incurfions of the barbarians. —A murath Ii. haying 
raifed the fiege of Conftantinople, in the year 1424, d mo- 
Jithed the hexamilion ; though he had before concluded a peac 
with the Greek emperor. 
The Venetians reffored it in the 


year 1463, by thirty thoufand 


HIA 


workmen, employed for fifteen days, and covered by an ar= 
my commanded by Bertoldo d’Efte, general of the land for- 
ces, and Louis Loredano, general of the fea. 
The infidels made feveral attempts upon it, but were repulf- 
ed, and obliged to retire from the neighbourhood thereof. 
But Bertoldo being killed at the fiege of Corinth, which was 
attempted foon after; Bertino Calcinato, who took on him 
the command of the army, abandoned, upon the approach of 
the beglerbeg, both the fiege and the defence of the wail, 
which had coft them fo dear: upon which it was finally de- 
molifhed. 

HEXAPLA*, in church hiftory, a Bible difpofed in fix 
columns ; containing the text, and divers verfions thereof ; 
compiled, and publifhed by Origen. 


+ he word is formed of 
1 unfold. 


Eufebius, Ai, Eccl. Levi. c. 16, relates that Origen, after 
his return from Rome under Caracalla, applied himfelf to learn 
Hebrew; and began to colleé the feveral verfions that had 
been made of the facred writings, and of thefe to compofe his 
Tetrapla, and Hexapla: others, however, will not allow 
him to have begun ’till the time of Alexander, after he had 
retired into Paleftine, about the year 231. 

To conceive what this Flexapla was, it muft be obferved, 
that befides the tranflation of the facred writings, called the 
Septuagint, made under Ptolemy Philadelphus, above 270 
years before Chrift; the feripture had been fince tranflated 
into Greek by other interpreters. The firft of thofe ver- 
fions, (or, reckoning. the Septuagint,) the fecond was that 
of Aquila, done about the year of Chrift 140: the third was 
that of Symmachus, publifhed, as is commonly fuppofed, 
under Marcus Aurelius: The fourth was that of Theodo- 
tio, under Commodus: the fifth was found at Jericho, in 
the reign of Caracalla, about the year 2173; and the fixth 
was difcovered at Nicopolis, about the year 228. Laftly, 
Origen himfelf recovered part of a feventh, Containing only 
the Pfalms. 

Now Or 


fee, fix, and arrow, pando, I open, 


n, who had held frequent difputations with the 


Jews in t and Paleftine ; obferving that they always ob- 
jected againit thofe pailages of {eripture quoted gainft them, 
and appealed to the Hebrew text; the better to vindicate 
thofe pali 


ges, and confound the Jews, by thewing that the 
Seventy had given the fenfe of the Hebrew; or rather to 
fhew, by a number of different verfions, what the real fenfe of 
the Hebrew was: undertook to reduce all thefe feveral ver- 
fions into a body, along with the Hebrew text ; fo as they 
might be eafily confronted, and afford a mutual light to each 
other. 
In order to this, he made choice of eight columns: in the 
firft he gave the Hebrew text in Hebrew charaéters: in the 
fecond, the fame text in Greek charaéters. ‘The reft were 
filled with the feveral verfions abovementioned ; all the co- 
lumns anfwering verfe for verfe, and phrafe for phrafe. And in 
the Pfalms there was a ninth column for the feventh verfion, 
This work Origen called “téenrx, hexapla, q. d. Jextuple, or 
a work of fix columns; as only regarding the firft fix Greek 
verfions. 
Indeed, S. Epiphanius, taking in likewife 
the text, calls the work Oétapla, 
lumns. 
This celebrated work perifhed long ago: though feveral of the 
antient writers have preferved us pieces thereof; particularly 
S. Chryfoftom on the Pfalms, Philoponus in his Hlexameron, 
&c.—Some modern writers have earneftly endeavoured to col, 
le fragments of the Fexapla, particularly Drufius, and F, 
Montfaucon. 
HEXASTYLE *, Hexastytos, in the antient architec- 
ture, a building with fix columns in front. 
* The word is compoled of £, fix, and FUA0s, 


the two columns of 
as confifting of eight co- 


column. 
The temple of Honour and Virtue at Rome, built by Mu- 
tius, was a hexaflyle, 

HEYRS, in hufbandry, young timber trees, 
fandards in felling of woods, or copfes. 
HIATUS, a Latin term, properly fignifying the aperture of 

the mouth ; from the verb hiare, to gape. 
It is varioufly ufed in works of literature, &c, 
chafin or gap; particularly in verfes, 
of vowels, by one word ending with 
ing one beginning with another, 

As in — Tho’ 
This clafhing of vowel 
hiatus in profe as well 


ufually left for 


to denote a 
where there is a clafhing 
a vowel, and the follow- 


his Ora- 

ufed to infert the letter a; 
Hence on the bafe of 

vinta column, we meet with predad. alted. marid. 8c. 
off, 


Hiatus is alfo ufed for a defe& in a ma 


é {cript copy ; where 
fomething is loft, or effaced, by the injuries of time, or o- 
therwife. 


Tn a theetrical piece, there is faid to be a Hiarv. 
I 


HID 


di 1 E 


Icene is not well connected to the next, but leaves the adtion | HIDEL, in our antient ftatutes, fignifies a place of protection, 


interupted, and the ftage empty. 
5 genealo 

e Benes 5 deeendaties Thole proofs of eight hundred years 

are impoflible, by reafon of the frequent hiatus’s occafioned 
by civil wars, Gothic inundations, &c. 

HICKUP*, Hicxocx, Hiccoucu, or Hicker, fingultus, 

in medicine, a fudden irregular infpiration; wherein the fto- 

_ mach, and the parts contained in the lower venter, are impell- 

ed downwards. 
* The word feems formed of the Flemith, ick, which fignifies 


or fanétuary, 


Hrarus is an interruption ina line} HIDGILD*, or Hipecitp, in the laws of king Canute, 


is explained by pretium redemptionis fervi ; the price by which 
a fervant was to redeem his fkin from being whipped. 


* The word is formed from the Saxon, hive, fkin, and sit, 
payment.—Si liber feftis diebus operetur, perdat libertatem s 
Si fervus, corium perdat, vel hidgildum, i. e. let him be whip- 
ped, (which was the punifhment for fervants) or let him pay 
for his fkin; by which payment he is to be excufed from 


whipping. 


the fame thing: others derive it ab hifcendo ; others, a dificili HIDROTICS*, or Hyprortics, in medicine, the fame 


anhelitv: but others think the moft natural derivation to be 

from the found yielded in this action. 
The hickup is not immediately a diforder of the ftomach, as is 
ufually imagined; but a convulfive motion of the diaphragm 5 
whereby that mufcle retiring impetuoufly downwards, impels 
the parts beneath it. , 
Tt is occafioned by fharp humours; a too great plentitude of 
the fomach; a bit of any thing ftopped at its upper orifice: 
or, in the general, by any thing capable of irritating thenerves 
of the diaphragm. a 
The Remedy for the hickup, according to Hippocrates, is to 
fetch the breath very long, or even to ftop the breath for fome 
time. A fneezing happening upon a hickup, generally cures 
it; the diaphragm, ‘fhook by the violent expiration, being 
apt to throw off what before irritated it. 

HIDAGE*, or Hypycr, an extraordinary tax; antiently 
payable to the king for every hide of land. See Hine. 

etiam quedam communes preftationes, que fervitia non 

tur, nec de confuetidine veniunt, nifi cum neceffitas interve- 

, wel cum rex venerit ; ficut funt hidagia, coragia, & car- 

vigia, © ala plura de necefftate (F ex confenfu communi totius 

regni introdudta, F que ad dominum non pertinent, &c. Bratton, 

Lib. II. cap. 6. 
King Etheldred, in the year of Chrift 994, upon the landing 
of the Danes at Sandwich, taxed all his lands by hides. 
Every three hundred and ten Aides of land on this occafion 
found one fhip furnifhed; and every eight hides found one 
jack, and one faddle for the defence of the realm.—William 
the conqueror took fix fhillings for every hide of land in Eng- 
gland. Flor. Wigorn. an. 1084. 

Hipace, is alfo ufed for being quit of that tax; otherwife cal- 
led hide-gild. 

HIDE, the fkin of a beaft; particularly that of a bullock, or 
cow. SeeSkin, and TANNING. 

We have hides of divers denominations, according to their 
ftate, quality, Se. 

Curried Hive, is that which after tanning, has paffed through 
the currier’s hands, and has thus received its laft preparation, 
and is fitted for ufe. 

Raw Hing, or Green H1pk, is that which has not undergone 
any preparation; being in the fame condition as when taken 
off the carcafe. 

Salted Hine, is a green hide, feafoned with fea-falt and alum, 
or falt-petre; to prevent its fpoiling and corrupting, either 
by keeping it too long in cellars, or in tran{porting it too far 
in a hot feafon. 

‘There are alfo hides dried in the hair, fent from America ; 
particularly thofe of Buffalo’s. 

Tanned Hive, isa hide either green, falted, or dried, further 
dreffed and prepared by the tanner, by paring off the hair, 
and fteeping it in pits of lime and tan. See Tanninc. 

Hipg, or Hyp, Hyna, in our antient cuftoms, denoted a 
meafure or quantity of land, containing fo much as could be 
yearly tilled with a fingle plough. 

Beda calls the Aide of land, familia, and defines it to be fo 
much as was fufficient for the ordinary maintenance of one 
family —In other authors it is called manfium, manfioy caru- 
cata, &c. 

Crompton, in his Fwri/dict. fol. 222. fays, a hide of land con- 
tains one hundred acres: He adds, that eight hides make a 
knight’s fee. In an antient manufcript the Arde is fixed at one 
hundred and twenty acres. 

But Sir Edward Coke notes, that a knight’s fee, a hide, or 
plough-land, a yard-land, and an oxgang of land, do not con- 
tain any certain determinate number of acres. 

The diftribution of England into hides of land is very anti- 
ent; there being mention made of it in the laws of king 
John, cap. 14. Henricus 1. Maritand, filia fue gratia impera- 
tori, cepit ab unaquaque hida Anglie tres fol. SPELMAN. 

Hipg-sounn, a diforder of a horfe, or other beaft, wherein 

his fkin fticks fo tight to his ribs and back, as not to be loofen- 
ed from it with the hand. 
‘The diforder is fometimes owing to poverty, and bad keeping; 
at other times to over riding, or a furfeit, the horfe being 
fuffeted, when he is hot, to ftand long in the wet; or toa 
morbid drinefs of the blood, which not having its natural 
courfe, caufes the fkin to fhrink up, and cleave to the bones. 
—Among hufbandmen, trees alfo are faid to be hide-bound, 
when the bark fticks too clofe. 


4 


with fudorificks. 
* The word is compofed of the Greek, idews, fweat. 


Contrayerva, zedoary, guaiacum, angelica, &c. are of the 
number of hidrotics, or hidrotic medicines. 


HIERACITES, Hreracira, a fect of ancient heretics; 


denominated from their leader, Hierax. 

This herefiarch was by nation an Egyptian; and, befides his 
mother-tongue, was a mafter of the Greck, and well fkilled 
in all the polite parts of learning. Being born a Chriftian, he 
had been brought up to the ftudy of the holy fcriptures, with 
which he had a more than ordinary acquaintance; fo that he 
wrote commentaries on fome of them; but, by an ill ufe of 
his knowledge, he fell into divers errors, in which his intereft 
and authority among the monks of Egypt, procured him 
abundance of followers. 

He abfolutely denied the refurrection of the body ; maintain- 
ing, that the foul alone rofe again; and that the refur om 
was altogether fpiritual—Epiphanius furmifes that he might 
have imbibed this error from Origen. 

The fame Hierax, and his followers, likewife condemned 
marriage; being of opinion that it was only allowed under the 
Old Teftament; and till the coming of Jefus Chrift; but 
that under the new law, all marriage was prohibited, as in- 
compatible with the kingdom of God. 

S. Epiphanius produces the paflages of {cripture whereon he 
founded this doGtrine. He adds, that Hierax did not give into 
Origen’s error with regard to the Myftery of the | rin'ty, 
but allowed the Son to be really and truly begotten of the Fa- 
ther: He was alfo orthodox with refpedt to the 4 thot 
excepting for fome peculiarities received from the Melchife 
decians, on which he had refined. He lived a very auftere 
life, and promoted the fame among his followers: but after 
his death they degenerated very fatt. 


HIERA PICRA*, in pharmacy, originally a kind of ele&tu- 


ary, firft defcribed by Galen; compofed of alocs, cinnamon, 
afarabacca, fpica-nardi, faffron, and maftic, made up with 
honey, or fyrup of violets and honey. 
* It is denominated from the Greek iegos, facer, holy, by reafon 
of its rare virtues ; and oxeos, amarus, bitter; aloes, which 
is the bafe thereof, rendering it extremely bitter 


Tt was ufed to purge, and cleanfe the ftomach; remove obftruc- 
tions, promote the menfes and hemorrhoids, and fweeten the 
blood: but its chief ufe among us, is in Powder for making 
the tinétura facra. 

Befides this /imple hiera picra, there is a compound fort, called 
diacolocynthidos pachii, by reafon colocynthis is the bafe there- 
of, and that it was firft ufed, with good fuccefs, by Pachius 
of Antioch, in divers obftinate difeafes,—It is compofed of 
colocynth, opoponax, ariftolochia rotunda, agaric, and other 
ingredients. It is ufed in epilepfies, apoplexies, palfies, and 
lethargies; and to excite the menfes, and promote the expul- 
fion of the after-birth. 
There is alfo a third fort of hiera, called Uberans; but 
rarely ufed,—Dr. Quincy fays, it is one of the moft ridicu- 
lous medleys ever contrived. It paffes for a cordial, &e. 


HIERARCHY*, Higrarcuta, in theology, the order, 


or fubordination, among the feveral choirs, or ranks of an- 
gels. 

* The word is Greek, “Iegzeyse 3 formed of fegoc, facer, holy, 
and aexe, principatus, rule, 9. d. icge wexn, holy command, 
or rule in holy things. 

S. Dionyfius, and other of the antient writers, eftablifh nine 
choirs, or orders of celeftial fpirits; viz. feraphim, cherubim, 
thrones, dominions, principalities, powers, virtues, angels, and 
archangels: and thefe they divide into three hierarchies. 


HIERARCHY, is alfo ufed on earth, for the fubordination 


between prelates, and other ecclefiaftics. See Ecctestas- 
vriIcaL ORDER, Prizgst, &c. 

Archbifhops, bifhops, priefts, and deacons, compofe the hie- 
rarchy of the church of England.—In that of Rome, the 
likewife a place at the head of the hierarchy. 


who compofe it. He there diftinguifhes a created, and 
uncreated hierarchy; a divine, and a human, or ec! 
hierarchy; and in this, a hierarchy of jurifdiction, 


HIE 


of order, anda hierarchy of graces, the moft fublime 


He defines hierarchy in the general, a command, or fove- 
reignty, in holy things: principatus, five imperium in rebus 
fucris; on which footing he holds, that hierarchy excludes 
all below bifhops ; and that neither priefts nor deacons can 
be reckoned among the number of hierarchifts. Bellarmin, 
Hallier, Aurelius, &c. he holds, were all miftaken, and did 


not dittinguith between being of the hierarchy, and being un- 
der it. 
According to him, to be of, or in the hierarchy, are the 


fame thing ; and are only applicable to thofe who govern the 
church, or have fome part in the adminiftration of the govern- 
ment thereof: On the contrary, to be under the hierarchy, is 
to be ruled or governed by the Aierarchy.—Cellot will not ad- 
mit of any difference between thefe three expreffions. To 
prove that they all denote the fame thing, he inftances in the 
cafe of monarchy, alledged for the fame purpofe by P. Aure- 
lius: urging, that in a monarchy, all, even the fubjects, 
are in the monarchy, of the monarchy, or under the monarchy ; 
and that none are excluded but foreigners, and that the cafe 
is the fame in the bierarchy. 


» HIERATIC Paper, among the ancients, was the fineft fort 


of paper; which was fet apart only for facred or religious 
ufes. See Paper. 

HIEROGLYPHIC*, ‘teporaroKa, a fymbol, or 
myttic figure, ufed among the ancient Egyptians, to cover, 
or conceal the fecrets of their theology. 

* The word is compofed of the Greek ise®, fucer, holy, and 
yruhesn, fc é, toengrave; it being the cultom to have the 
walls, doors, &¥c. of their temples, obelif . engraven 
with {uch figures. 

Fliereglyp are properly emblems, or figns of divine, facred, 
or fupernatural things ; by which they are diftinguifhed from 
common fymbols, which are figns of fenfible and natural 


finegiftus, is commonly efteemed the inventor of 
He firft introduced them into the Heathen 
1ence they have been tranfplanted into the 
Chriftian. 


logy 5 
uh and 
ed things, fays Hippocrates, fhould only be communi- 
d to facred perfons.—Hence it was, that the ancient 


Jew 
S 


Egyptians communicated to none but their kings and _priefts, 
and thofe who were to fucceed to the priefthood and the 
crown, the fecrets of nature, and the myfteries of their mo- 
rality and hiftory ; and this they did by a kind of cabbala, 
which at the fame time that it inftructed them, only amufed 
the reft of the people.—Hence the ufe of bieroglyphics, or myftic 
figures, to veil their morality, politics, &c. from profane 
eyes. Spo.---This author, it may be obferved, and many 
others, do not keep to the precife chara@ter of a hieroglyphic, 
but apply it to profane as well as divine things. 

Flieroglyphics are a kind of real charaéters, which do not 
only denote, but in fome meafure exprefs the things.--- 
‘Thus, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 5. alion isthe 
Jieroglyphic of ftrength and fortitude; a bullock, of agri- 
culture; a horfe, of liberty ; a fphinx of fubtilty, &c. 
HIEROGLYPHICAL, fomething containing a hi 
Sce H1EROGLYPHIC. 


rg lyphic. 


© mals, which are hence called isgolavgine ypappdle, hier, 
* glhphical letters. 
HIEROGRAMMATEL, ‘teporpaMMarers, among 
the ancient Egyptians, were the priefts appointed to explain 
the myfteries of religion, and to direét the performance of 
the ceremonies thereof. 
The hierogrammatei invented and wrote hieroglyphics and 
hieroglyphical books, and occafionally explained them, to- 
gether with other matters relating to the doétrines of religion. 
f we may believe Suidas, they were alfo prophet: leaft, 
he relates, that a bierogrammateus foretold to an anc ne of 
Egypt, that there would be an Ifraelite of great wifdom, vir- 
tue and renown, who fhould humble Egypt. 
The hieragrammatei were always near the ing, to affift him 
with their informations and counfels: the better to fit them 
for this, they made ufe of the fkill and knowledge they had 
acquired in the ftars, and the motions of the heavenly lights ; 
and even of the writings of their predeceffors, wherein their 
funétions and duties were delivered. They were exempted 
from all civil employments; were reputed the firft perfons 
in dignity next the king; and bore a kind of fcepter in form 
of a ploughfhare, 

Vou. I, 


HIG 


After Egypt became a province of the Roman empire, thé 
ierogrammatei funk into neglect. 
HIEROMNENON*®, an officer in the ancient Greek 
church; whofe principal function was to ftand behind the 
patriarch at the facraments, ceremonies, &¥c. and they him 
the prayers, pfalms, &c. which he was to rehearfe. 


* The word is compofed of the Greek ;: 
wnuay, one who advertifes, or puts in mind’of, 


facred, and 


He alfo cloathed the patriarch in his pontifical robes; and af= 
figned the places of all thofe who had a right to be around 
him, when feated on his throne ; as the mafler of the cere- 
monies now does to the pope. 
The hieromnemon was cc smmonly a deacon; when he was 
in priefl’s orders, as it fometimes happened, he was excufed 
from dreffing the patriarch in his pontifical h: Whether 
he were deacon, or prieft, he had always under him an o 
named ca/frifius. He had alfo the keeping of the book entitled 
Contacion, or book of ordination ; and that called the Enthroni- 
anifmus, which was a fort of ritual. 
HIERONYMITES*, or Hermits of St. Ferom. See Jx- 
RONYMITES, 


heer 
oF 


name. 
in anti- 


* The word is compounded of , holy, and crepe, 
HIEROPHANTES*, or HizRoPHANTA, 
quity, a prieft among the Athenians. 


enw, T appear. 
The hierophantes was properly the chief perfon that officiated 
in the Eleufinia, that great folemnity, facred to Ceres and 
Proferpine. See ELEusINiA. 

St. Jerom fays, that the hieraphantes extine 
of luft, by drinking cicuta, or th 
even by making themfelves eunuct 
that it was the hierophantes who inftruéted perfons initiated 
into their relig y ies and duties thereof; and 
that it was hence he derived his name.—Fo: me r 


* The word comes from iep6., holy, facred, and 


fire 
3 or 


TVes, 


d the 


= rus o 


ion, in the mytfteri 


fon he was alfo called propletes, the prophet.-- officers 
under him to do the fame thing, or to a him therein 
who were alfo called prophetes, and exegetes, i. e. explainers of 


divine things. 
To the bierophantes it belonged to drefs and adorn the fta- 
tues of the gods, and to bear them in proceffions and folemn ce- 
remonics. 

HIEROPHYLAX*, an officer in the Greek church 
His funétion is that of guardian, or keeper of the holy things, 
utenfils, veftments, €&¥c. anfwering to our facri/ta, or fex- 
ton. 


* The word is compofed of isgos, fucer, and Quraé, keeper, of 
guaa7lw, I keep. 


HIEROSCOPY *, Hrrroscopra, a kind of divination, 
performed by confidering the viétim, and obferving every 
thing that occurs during the courfe of the facrifice, 

* The word is formed of éspos, facer, and (xem, I view, or 
confider. 

HIGH, altus, term of relation, applied to a body, confi- 
dered according to its third dimenfion, or its elevation above 
the horizon, or even above the ground. 

The pike of Tenariff is reputed the ighe/ mountain in the 
world.---The Monument is two hundred and two foot high 
from the ground. See Monument 
The tower of St. Paul’s, before its firft burning down in 
1086, was five hundred and twenty foot high, exclufive of 
a pole of copper, whereon was a Crofs fifteen foot and a 
half Aigh.---The towers of Notre Dame at } » fo much 
talked of, are but two hundred and twelve foot highs &c. 
HicH, Ifo ufed to denote a perfon in power, dignity, 


Thus God is frequently called in fcripture the AZ/ 
on earth we fay, high and puiffant lord, prince, & 
ftates general of the united provinces, are 
i See Srat 

and we fay 
Lord high chancellor, 


? High. So 
C The 
alled their high 


Es, Ge. 

high court of parliament. 

t See § CHaNcELLOR. 

5 ( TREASURER. 

HicH, in mufic, is fometimes ufed in the fame fenfe with loud, 
in oppofition to ow: and fometimes in the fame fenfe with 
acute, in oppofition to grave. 

HicH bearing-cock, is a term ufed with refpec& to 
cocks ; denoting one larger than the cock he fights 
---As a low bearing-cock is one overmatched for height. 

Hicu Dutcn, is the German tongue in its greateft purity; as 
fpoken in Mifnia, &'c. See Teutonic, &c. 

HiGH Operation, in chirurgery, is a method of e3 ing the 
ftone; thus called, by reafon the ftone is taken out at the 
upper part of the bladder. 

For the method of performing the high operation. 

THOTOMY. 

The high operation is faid to have been firft practifed by 

Roffetus, others fay by Franco, a chirurgeg of Laufanne. It 
has 


See Li- 


HIL 
has been lately retrieved by Mr. Douglas, and practifed with 
good fuccefs by Mr. Chefelden, and others. 
Hicu Relieve. See the article Retrevo. 
Hicu Sea, or ocean, is that far from land. SeeSra. 
Hicu Water, is that ftate of the tides when they ceafe to flow 
up. ; 
HIGHNESS, a_ quality, or title of honour given to princes. 
The kings of England and Spain had formerly no other title 
but that of highnefi; the firft, till the time of James I. 
and the fecond, till that of Charles V. ; 
The petty princes of Italy began firft to be complimented 
with the title of highne/s in the year 1630.---And the duke of 
Orleans affumed the title of rayal highnefs in the year 
1631. to diftinguifh himfelf from the other princes of 
France. 7 
The duke of Savoy, after king of Sardinia, bore the title of 
royal highnefs , on account of his pretenfions to the king- 
dom of Cyprus.---It is faid that duke only took the title 
of royal highnefs, to put himfelf above the duke of Flo- 
rence, who was called great duke; but the great duke has 
fince aflumed the title of royal bighne/i, to put himfelf on a 
level with the duke of Savoy. 
The prince of Conde firft took the title of mo/f ferene high- 
nefs, leaving that of fimple highne/s to the natural princes. 
HIIS teftibus, q. d. thefe witneffis; a phrafe anciently add- 
ed in the end of a deed, written in the fame hand with the 
deed ; upon which the witnefles were called, the deed read, 
and then their names entered. See W1TNEss. 5 
This claufe of bits teffibus, in fubje&s deeds, continued till, 
and in, the reign of Henry VIII. but it is now omitted. Cok. 
on Littlet. 
HILARIA, in antiquity, feafts celebrated every year, by the 
Romans, on the eighth of the calends of April, in honour, 
of Cybele, the mother of the gods. 
The hilaria were folemnized with great pomp, and re- 
joicing, Every perfon dreffed himfelf'as he pleafed, and took 
the marks, or badges, of whatever dignity, or quality, he 
had a fancy for. 
‘The Romans took this feaft originally from the Greeks, who 
called it ANABAZIE, q. d. ad afcenfus: the eve of that day 
they {pent tears in and Jamentations, and thence denominat- 
ed it KATABAZIZ,. defcenfus. 
Afterwards, the Greeks took the name ‘TAAPIA, from the 
Romans; as appears from Photius, in his extract of the life 
of the philofopher Ifidore. 
Cafaubon maintains, that befide this particular fignification, 
the word hilaria was alfoa general name for any joyful or 
fettival day, whether public, or private and domeftic. But 
Salmafius does not allow of this. 
Triftan, T. L. p. 482. diftinguithes between hileria and hi- 
larie. The former, according to him, were public rejoi- 
cings; and the latter, prayers made in confequence thereof ; 
or even of any private feaft, or rejoicing, as a marriage, &e. 
The public lafted feveral days ; during which, all mourning, 
and funeral ceremonies, were fufpended. 
The hilaria were firft inftituted in honour of the mother 
of the gods, as is obferved by Macrobius, L, I. c. 10. and 
Lampridius, in his life of Alexander Severus ; being appa- 
rently intended to exprefs the joy conceived at the birth of 
the gods. 
HILARODI*, inthe ancient mufic and poetry, a fort of 
poets among the Greeks, who went about finging little mer- 
ry diverting poems or fongs; though fomewhat graver than 
the Ionic pieces. 


* The word is Greek, ‘IAzgwda:, compounded of idapos, joy- 
ful, and wn, finging, fong. 

The Ailaredi appeared drefled in white, and were crowned 

with gold. At firft they wore thoes; but afterwards they 

affumed the crepida, which was only a foal, tied over the foot 
with ftraps. 

They did not fing alone; but had always a little boy, or 

girl, to attend them, playing on fome inftrument. 

From the ftreets, they were at length introduced into the 

tragedy, as the magodi were into comedy. 

The hilaredi were afterwards called Jimodi, from a poet 

named Simus, who excelled in this kind of poetry. 

HILARODIA, a poem, or compofition in yerfe, made, 
or fung bya fort of rhapfodifts called hilaredj. See Hr- 
LARODI. 

Scaliger holds hilarodia , hilaro-tragedia , phlyacography 
a the rhinthonic fable, to be all names for the fame 
tl Ing. 

HILARO-TRAGEDTA, a dramatic performance, partly 
tragic, or ferious ; and partly comic, or merry, 
Scaliger holds, the hilario-tragedia and hilaradig to be one 
and the fame thing. Others, rather take the 
dia to have been pretty nearly what we call a tradi-comedy. 
Others, again, will have it to have been a pure tragedy, on- 
ly terminating with a happy cataftrophe, which brings the 


hilare-trage- 


HIP 


hero out of a wretched into a fortunate ftate.—But the 
firft opinion feems the moft probable, and the beft war- 
ranted, 
Suidas mentions one Rhinthon, acomic poet of Tarentum, 
as the inventor of this kind. of poem: whence it was alfo 
called Rhinthonica fabula. 

HILARY Term. See the article Term, 

HILL. See the article Moun rarn. 

HILLOCK. See the article Mount. 


HIN, a Hebrew meafure, containing the fixth part of an e- 
pha; or one wine gallon and two pints. 

HIND, a female ftag of the third year. See Hun‘rine. 

Hinp Calf, a hart of the firft year. See Huntine. 

Hinp Hand, in the manage. See the article Hann. 

HINDENI Homines*, anciently fignified a fociety, or clafs 
of men. 


* The word is formed from the Saxon, hinvene, a fociety, or 
company. 

In the time of our Saxon anceftors, all men were ranked in- 
to three claffes, or hindenes, ; the lowe/?, the middle, and the 
highef?; and they were valued according to the clafs they 
were in; that in cafe an injury were done by any one, fatis- 
faction might be made according to the value, or worth of 
the man it was done to. See SYXHYNDEMEN. 
The /owe/? were thofe who were worth ten pounds, or two 
hundred fhillings; called viri ducentini, or tiwyhyndemen, and 
their wives, ‘wyhynda’s. 
The middle were valued at fix hundred fhillings; and were 
called /ixhyndemen, and their wives /ixhynda’s. 
The highe/f? were valued at twelve hundred fhillings, and 
were called twelvehyndemen, and their wives the twelvehyn- 
da’s. 

HINE, or Hinp, in the Saxon language, fignifies a fervant, 
or one of the family ; but it is now taken in a more refiric~ 
tive fenfe, for a fervant at hufbandry: and the matter-dine, 
is he that overfees the reft. 

HINGES, in building, thofe neceffary iron ligaments, by 

means whereof doors, lids, folds of tables, é&c. make their 
motion, whether of opening, fhutting, or folding. 
The fpecies of hinges are many, viz. bed, box, butts, cafe- 
ment; Lancafhire, and fmooth-filed ; cafting, cheft-black, 
Lancafhire, fmooth-filed, coach, defk, dovetails, effes, fold- 
ing, garnets, dozen=ware-long, dozen-ware-fhort, weighty- 
long, weighty-fhort, lamb-heads, port, fide Lancafhire, fide- 
fmooth-filed, fide with rifing joints; Lancafhire, and fmooth- 
filed, fide with fquares, ferew, feuttle, fhutter; Lancafhire, 
and fmooth-filed, ftall, trunk of fundry forts, joints; Lan- 
cafhire, dozen-ware with hooks, dozen-ware long, dozen- 
ware fhort, weighty-long, weighty-fhort. 

HIP. See the article Hauncn. 

Hrp-sHor, a diforder of a horfe, when he has wrung or 

fprained his haunches, or hips, fo as to relax the ligaments 
that are to keep the bone in its due place. 
The figns are, that the horfe will halt much, and go afide- 
long, trailing his leg after him; and the Aip which is hurt 
will be lower than the other; the flefh falling away on the 
fide of his buttock. 

HIPS, in building, are thofe pieces of timber, placed at the 
corners of a roof, 

The hips are much longer than the rafters, by reafon of 
their oblique pofition, and are placed not with a right or 
{quare angle, buta very oblique one; and by confequence 
are not, at leaft ought not to be, fquare at any angle (as raf- 
ters are at all) but bevel at every one of them; and which is 
yet more, as rafters have but four planes, thefe commonly 
have five. 

They are commonly, by country workmen, called corners : 
fome call them principal rafters, and others fleepers. Indeed, 
hips and fleepers are much the fame; only the fleepers lie in 
the valleys, and joinat top with the Aips; but thofe fur- 
faces or plains, which make the back of the ip, are the un~ 
der fides of the fleeper. 

The backs of a Hip, are thofe two fuperficies, or planes, on the 
outfide of the 4is, which lie parallel, both in refpect of their 
length and breadth, with the fuperficies of the adjoining fide, 
and end of the roof. 


Hrr-Moutn, is by fome ufed for the back of the hip---O- 
thers underftand it as a prototype, or pattern, commonly 
made of a piece of thin wainfcot; by which the back, and 
the fides of the hip are {et out. 

Hip-Roor, among builders, called alfo Italian-roof, is a roof 
which has neither gable head, nor fhread head, nor jirkin 
head; which laft, are both gable and Aip at the fame end. 
A, bip-roaf has rafters as long, and with the angles at the 
foot, &c. at the ends of buildings, as it has at the fides; and 
the feet of the rafters on the ends of fuch buildings as have 
hip-roofs ‘ftand on the fame plane, viz. parallel with the 
horizon, and at the fame height from the foundation, with 
rafters on the fides of the roof. 

Hir- 


m1 FP, 


Hie-Ty es. See the article Tye. 

HIPPEUS, or Equinus, in phyfiology, a fort of comet 
which fome writers fuppofe to bear a refemblance in its tail to 
ahorfe. But the fhape of this kind of comet: is not always alike ; 
being fometimes oval, and fometimes imitating a rhomboides. 
Its train alfo is fometimes {pread from the front, or forepart, 
and fometimes from the hind part. 

Hence, this 5 of comets is diftinguifhed into equinus bar- 
batus, equinus quadrangularis, and equinus ellipticus. See Co- 
MET. 

HIPPIATRICE®*, the art of curing the difeafes of brutes, 

and particularly horfes. 


The word is compofed of jam@, horfe; and sarees, phyfician. 


This makes what we rather call the farrier’s art. See F a r- 
RIER. 
HIPPOCENTAUR‘*, in antiquity, a fabulous monfter, 
fuppofed to be half horfe, and half man. 
The word is pure Greek, formed of ixw@, equus, horfe, xr:w, 
purge, I prick, fpur, and ravgos, taurus, bull. 


What gave occafion to the fable, was, that a people of Thef- 
faly, inhabiting near mount Pelion, became thus denominated, 
by reafon they were the firft that taught the art of mounting 
on horfeback; which occafioned fome of their neighbours to 
imagine that the horfe and man made but one animal. 

The hippocentaurs thould feem to have differed from the 
centaurs, in this, that the latter only rode bullocks, and the 
former on horfes, as the names themfélves intimate. See CeEn- 
TAUR. 

Pliny affirms, he had feen a real hippocentaur at Rome, which 
was brought out of Egypt, embalmed in honey: But this 
we may well fufpect to have been acheat. V. Plin, Hi/?, Nat. 
ie7acros On the medals of Gallienus, is reprefented a 
centuar drawing a bow, .or holding a globe in the right hand, 
and the helm of a fhip in the left; with this infeription, A- 
POLLINI CONS. AUG. To Apollo the confervator 
of Auguftus. ‘Triftan confiders both the one and the other, 
asa fymbol of the protection Gallienus received from Apollo 
in his wars againft the Perfians. 

HIPPOCRAS*, Vinum Hippocravricum, a kind of 
medicated wine. See thearticle Win x. 

approves the conje€ture of thofe who derive bippocras 

pocrates, as fuppofing him the inventor hereof: but 

we may better deduce it from the manica Hippocrates, or Hip 
pocrates’s fleeve, ufed in the filtration of it. 
Hiippocras is a drink compofed of wine, with {pices and other 
ingredients infufed therein; much ufed among the French by 
way of a Cordial dram after meals. 
There are various kinds of hippocras, according to the kind of 
wine, and the other additional ingredients made ufe of; as white 
hippocras, red hippocras, claret hippocras, ftrawberry bippo- 
cras, hippocras without wine, cyder hippocras, &c. 
‘That direéted in our late college difpenfatory, is to be made of 
cloves. xer, cinnamon, and nutmegs, beat, infufed in cana- 
ry, with fugar; to the infufion, milk, a lemon, and fome 
flips of rofemary are to be put, and the whole {trained thro 
a flannel. It is recommended as a cordial, and as good in pa 
tic, and all nervous cafes. 

HIPPOCRATES’S Steve, Manica Hiprocrat Ts. 2 
kind of filter, or flraining-bag, formed by joining the oppofite 
angles of a fquare piece of flannel, in form of a pyramid ; and 
ufed to percolate, or ftrain fyrups, decoétions, &c. for clari- 
fication. 

HIPPOCRATICA Facies. SeeFactes Fippocratica. 

HIPPODROME®, Hrppopromus, in antiquity, a lift, 
or courfe, wherein horfe-races are performed ; and horfes ex- 
ercifed. 

* The word is Greek, * owes, compoled of farce, quits, 
horfe, and 0. 5, of the verb “0, curra, I run. 

HIPPOLAPA THUM, in natural hiftory, a fpecies of Ja- 
pathum, called alfo monk’s rhubarb. 

HIPPOMANES%®, a fort of poifon, famous among, the an- 
tients as an ingredient in amorous philters, or charms. 

* The word is Greek, inoasns, compounded of inmos, eguus, 
horfe, and pane, furor, fury, madnefs, 

bout the nature of the bippomanes. 

cifh caruncle, found on the head 


y- 


Naturalifts are not agreed 


cribes it as a b 


of anew born colt; which the dam bites off, and eats, as 
foon as fhe is delivered. He adds, that if fhe be prevented 
herein bj other’s Cutting it off before, fhe will not take 
to, norb p, the young, 

Virgil, a rvius and Columella, deferibe it as a 
poifonous tr § from the pudendum of a mare, 


when proud, or k 
At the end of M. 
fertation on the 
and pretended. 
HIPPOPODESS®, or 
graphy, an Hatio 


banks of th 


s Di&tionary is a 
s3 and all its virtues, 


rned dif- 
both real, 


Hirrore 


Scythian fea ; 


* The word is Greck, co 


foot. 


HIs 


The hippopedes are mentioned by Dionyfius, Geogr. v. 310. 
Mela, L, Ill. c. 6. Pliny, L. IV. c. 13. and S. Auguftin, De 
Givit. L, XVI. c. 8.—But the truth is, that they had this ap- 
oe given them on account of their fwiftnefs, or lightnefs 
Of foot, 


HIPP USs, in medicine, a diforder of the eyes, wherein they 
continually fhake, and tremble; and thus reprefent objeéts as 
if continually fluctuating. 


* Ttis thus called from the Greek, izes, hotfe; in regard ac- 
cording to Blancard, objests appear to fhift in it, as much as 
when we are riding, 


HIRCUS», Tragus, or Goat, in anatomy, a part of the auricle, 
or outer ear; being that eminence next the temples. See EAR. 


* The word is Latin, and literally fignifies gear. 


Hircus, in aftronomy, a fixed flar of the firft magnitude; the 
fame with capella. See CAPELLA. 

Hrrcus is alfo a denomination given to the rank fmell ex: 
haling from the arm-pits; and which has its fource in the 
axillary glands. 

Hircus, is alfo ufed by fome writers for 2 comet, encompafled 
as it were with a main, feemingly rough and hairy. See 
Comer. 

HISSING, an appellation given by grammarians to the three 
confonants, f, x, andz. See S; X3 and Z. 

HISTIODROMIA*, the art of failing, or of conduting 
veffels on the fea. 

* The word is Greek, compofed of istov, fail, of isoc, the maft of 
a fhip, which comes from isn, fo, I ftand ; and eos, 
courfe, of Mecuw, | run, 
Hifticdromia is the fame with what we otherwife call navi- 
gation, 


Hiflicdromia turns on four points, any two whereof being 
given, the other two are eafily found from them, by the loxo- 
dromic tables, fines, tangents, fecants, mercator’s chart, &c, 
Thefe four things are, the difference of latitude, difference 
of longitude, the courfe, and the diftance run. 
HISTORICAL, fomething that relates to hiftory. 
History. 
Thus we fay, biftorical truth, hiftorical ftyle, &e. 
The donation of Conftantine, the reality of a pope Joan, 
&c, are hiftorical points, very much controverted. 
Henry Stevens has publifhed a Fifforical and poetical di@iona- 
ty, fince improved and augmented by Lloyd, Morery, Hoff 
man, &c, Mr. Bayle has given us an hifforical and critical 
diGtionary: Diodorus Siculus, Vignier, and bifhop Nicholfon, 
hiftorical libraries, 
The hiftorical art confifts chiefly in the arranging and dif- 
pofing the various incidents, {6 as to conftitute one uniform, 
well conneéted whole. F. Daniel. 
The principal qualities of the i/lorical ftyle, are perfpicuity 
and brevity. 
Historicau Column, is that whofe thaft is adorned with baflo- 
relievo’s carved all around from bottom to top, reprefenting 
the hiftory and aétions of fome illuftrious perfon. 
In hiflorical columns, the figures may be either difpofed in a 
{piral line, continued from one end to the other; asin the 
‘Trajan column at Rome: or in difting& bands, or circles, 
containing fo many different fubjects. 
HISTORIOGRAPHER®, a profeffed hiftorian, or 
ter of hiftory; or a perfon who applies himfelf pecu 
thereto, 


See 


wri- 
iarly 


* The word is compofed of the Greek, frogsa, hiftory, and 
yeau, Seribo, I write, 
The term is chiefly ufed for a perfon who has a peculiar charge 
and commiffion to write the hi ory of his time.—The hifto- 
riographer to his majefty, is an officer under the lord cham- 
berlain: his falary 200 /. per ann. 

HISTORY *%, a recital, or defcription of things as they are, 
or have been; in a continued, orderly narration of the prin- 
cipal facts, and circumftances thereof. See ANNALS. 

* The word is Greek, isogiz, bifforia, and literally denotes a 

fearch of curious things, or a defire of knowing, or even a 
hearfal of things we have feen; being formed of the verb 

N i fies to know a thing by having feen 

ted tothe term hiffory, is now 

d we apply it toa narration of divers 

though the relator only takes them 
‘The origia of the word is from the 
org the antients 


- per- 
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from the report of others. 
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biftores, q. 


knowled 


fons of various, and gene 
Biftory is divided, with ri 
ryofnature, and the hiffory of aétions. t : 
History of Nature, or Natural H1s To RY, isa defeription 
of natu bodies ; whether terreftrial, as animals, vegetables, 
sy Ge. or celeftial, as the ftars, 


ries: fuch alfo are Ray’s 


hiftery of 
Willughby’s ifories of b & 


Such, lafty, 


HIS 


Mr. Flainfteed’s Hifforia celeftis, or hiftory of the heavenly 


bodies. ; ; 
Natural biflory is much the fame with what we otherwife 


call phyfiology. 


History, with regard to actions, isa continued relation of a] HOAR-FROST, Pruina. 


HOK 


painters, as the moft difficult, mafterly, and fublime province, 


HISTRIO, in the antient drama, fignified an a€tor, or cox 


median; but more efpecially a pantomime, who exhibited his 
part by geftures, and dancing. 


See Frost. 


feries of memorable eyents, in the affairs, either of a fingle |} HO ARSENESS, Raucedo, a diminution of the voice; fome- 


gperfon, ani ion, or feveral perfons and nations; and whether 
included in a great, or little {pace of time. : 
Thus, Thucydides has wrote the hi/fory of Greece; Livy, 
that of Rome; Mezeray, and F. Daniel, of France; Tyrrel, 
and Echard, the Ai/fory of England; Buchanan, of Scotland ; 
Clarendon, the hifory of the rebellion 5 and Thuanus, bifhop 
Burnet, &c. the hi/fory of their own lives and times. 
Enfebius, Baronius, &c. have wrote the hi/fory of the church ; 
bifhop Burnet that of the Reformation, &e. 


Several authors have wrote on the method of reading, and J 


ftudying Ai/fory; among the reft Lucian, Bodin, Voffius the 
elder, Whear, Patrici, Beni, Mafcardi, De Silhon, F. le Moine, 
F. Rapin, the abbot de S. Real, F. Thomaffin, Frefnoy, &c. 
Hiftory is divided“into antient and modern, univerfal and par- 
ticular, facre and profane. : 

F. Meneftrier gives us the proper characters of the divers 
kinds of Aiffory, with great aceuracy.—He diftinguifhes /i/- 
tory. with regard to both its matter, and its forms and gives 
rious inftances of each particular. 


Hijtory, with regard to its matter, is either facred, or natural, 
or civil, or perfonal, or fingular. 3 


Sacred His r ORY, is that which lays before us the myfteries 
and ceremonies of religion, vifions or appearances of the Deity, 
fc, miracles, and other fupernatural things, whereof God 
alone is the author.—Such are the book of Genefis, the 
Gofpels, Apocalypfe, &c. See MiracLeE, PROPHECY, 
REVELATION, Ge 

ral HisToRY, isa defcription of the fingularities of na- 

; its irregularities and prodigies; and the alterations it un- 

reoes in the birth, progrefS, end, and ufe of things.—Such 

riftotle’s hiffory of animals; Theophraftus’s biffory of 
; and the entire body of natural hi/fory, by Pliny: Such 

Accfti’s natural ‘hifory of the Indies; Plott’s hiffory 
of Staffordthire, &c. 

Civil History, is that of people, ftates, republics, commu- 


HODEGO S, a term purely Greek, 6} 


times attended with a preternatural alperity, 
thereof. 

The part here affected is the afpera arteria, and particularly 
its head, or the larynx. See ASPER A, and LARYwx, 
The proximate caule of hoarfenefs is a too copious effufion of 
thin lympha upon the part. 

Hoarfene/s is a fort of catarrhous indifpofition, arifing from a 
too great acrimony or faltnefs of the lymph. 

Sperma ceti, decoét. rapar. & rob. paflular. are approved re- 
medies herein.—Where the diforder is inveterate, incidents 
and expectorants are frequently of fervice. 


or roughnefs 


HOBBY, a fort of hawk that preys upon fmall game, as 


pigeons, larks, &c, See Hawk. 


HOBITS, a fort of fmall mortars, from fix to eight inches 


diameter, mounted on carriages, made after the gun fafhion ; 
ufed for annoying the enemy at a diftance with fmall bombs, 


HOBLERS, orHosrirers, HopevaRyii, in ourantient 


cuftoms, were men, who by their tenure, were obliged to 
maintain alight horfe, or hobby, for the certifying any in- 
vafion towards the fea-fide, 

The name was alfo ufed for certain Irifh knights, who ufed 
to ferve as light horfemen upon hobbies. 


HOCK-Tuefday Money. See the article HoKE-Day. 
HOD, a fort of tray for carrying mortar ; in ufe among br 


Ion 
layers. 


O ‘ 1 » fignifyi 
The word is chiefly ufed as the title of a book com i by 
Anaftafius the Sinaite, towards the clofe of the fifth century ; 
being a method of difputing again{t the heretics, particularly 
the Acephali. 

Mr. Toland has alfo publifhed a differtation under the fame 
title. Its fubjeét is the pillar of fire, &c. which went be- 
fore the Ifraelites, as a guide in the defert. . 


nities, cities, &c.—Such are thofe of ‘Thucydides, Halicar- | HODGE-PODGE. See the article Ho Tc H-P ov. 


nafleus, Livy, Polybius, Mezeray, F. Daniel, Milton, Bu- | HODMAN, a young fcholar admitted from Weftmintt 


chanan, &e. 


fchool to be ftudent in Chrift’s College in Oxford. 


Perfonal H1s TORY, is that which gives the portrait, or life of HOE, or How, a Hufbandman’s tool, made like a cooper’s 
> 


fome fingle perfon.—Such are the Lives of Plutarch, Corne- 
lius Nepos, Suetonius, &c. And the lives of the painters, 
poets, philofophers, faints, &c. 

inal hiftory, is the fame with what we otherwife call 
graphy. See BLOGRAPHY. 

+ History, is that which defcribes a fingle action, 
, battle, or even a war, or expedition, &e 

‘ary, with regard to its form, is either fimple, or figurate, 
or mixed, 


adz, to cut up weeds in gardens, fields, &c. 

This inftrument is of great ufe, and ought to be much more 
employed than it is, in hacking and clearing the feveral cor- 
ners, creeks, and patches of land, in fpare times of the year, 
which would be no fmall advantage thereto. See Supplement : 
article HONG. 


HOG Steer, among hunters, a wild boar of three years old, 


See HunTING. 


Simple H1 st oRy, is that delivered without any art of foreign HOGGET, orHoGReEt, is a young boar of the fecond 


ornament; being only a naked, and faithful recital of things, 
juft in the manner, and order wherein they pafled.—Such 
the chronicles of the caftern empire; the fafli ; chronological 
tables, journals, Ge 
wate Hts TORY, is that which is further enriched with 
ornaments, by the wit, ingenuity, and addrefs of the hifto- 
rian.—Such are the political, and moral hi/fories of the Greeks, 
Romans, and moft of the moderns. 
“This latter is a kind of rational bi/tery; which, without ftop- 
ping at the fhell or outfide, the appearances of things, difco- 
vers the fecret fprings and movements of the feveral events; it 
enters into the thoughts, the breafts of the perfons concerned 
therein ; difcovers their intentions and views; and by the re- 
fult of enterprizes, and undertakings, difcovers the prudence or 
weaknefs, wherewith they were laid, conduéted, &e. 
‘Thefe are much the moft ufeful, and entertaining hi/fories. 
—To this clafs, may be peculiarly referred the bi/fories and 
Annals of Tacitus, among the antients; and thofe of Guicci- 
ardin, Thuanus, and bifhop Burnet, among the moderns. 
Alixed H1s'r oR Y, is that which, befide the ornaments of figured 
hiftory, calls in the proofs and authorities of fimple Ai/fory; 
furnilhing authentic memoirs, or original letters, manifefto’s, 
declarations, &c. to vouch the truth of what is faid—Such 
are the hi/lories, or colleGtions of Rufhworth; M. Rapin, 


y 


I, 
e|}HOGENHINE, HocuENHEYNE, or rather AGEN- 
HINE, q. d. own fervant; he that comes gueftwife to an 
inn, or houfe, and lies there the third night: after this he 


was accounted of that family; and if he offended the ki 
peace, his hoft was anfwerable for him. See Turrp» 
awn hind. 


HOGOE, properly, Haur-cou, a mefsin cookery, fo 


denominated from its high favour, or rel 
Its preparations, ingredients, @&c. are var 
ufually fome flefh, e.g. leg of mutton, 
and favoury herbs, as fhalot, thyme, . fpinag 
thereto, with feafoning of falt and pepper, and yolks of eggs : 
the whole worked up into a ball, and thus boiled ; frequ 
in the body of a cabbage, firft fafhioned like a duck, or other 
fowl, with a head ftuck on.—=—It remains to be ferved up with 
a proper fauce, as butter, yolks of eggs, ar ichovies, &c. 


.——Its bafis is 
minced with fuet, 
ae 

are, added 


HOGSHEAD, a meafure, or vedlel of wine, or oil 5 con- 


ons. 


taining the fourth part of a tun; or 62 
Two of thee hog/beads make a pipe or 
The diftillers weigh their veflels when full, and for a 
head allow four hundred weight, two quarters, and tw 
two pound, cafk and liquor. 


ut. 


24 


Thoyras’s hiftory of England; the genealogical hiffories of | t7QK E-D A Y, Hoc x-p ay or Hocx-rurspay, in our 


Duchefne; M. de Marca’s hi/fory of Bearn, &c. 

His ory, is alfo ufed for a romance; or-a fabulous, but pro- 
bable relation, of a feries of actions, or adventures feigned, 
or invented by the writer. See ROMANCE. 

Such is the biffery of the civil wars of Granada; the biffory 
of Don Quixote; the Ethiopic piffory of Heliodorus, &. 

His vTory, in painting, denotes a picture compofed of divers 
figures, or perfons, reprefenting fome tranfaction, or piece of 
hiftary, either real or feigned. 

Painters are diftinguifhed into portrait painters, flower and 
fruit painters, painters of beafts and land-fkips, and hiffory 
painters.—The firft place is univerfally allowed to hi/fory 


antient cuftoms, (Dies martis quem quindenam paféhe vocant) 
the fecond tuefday after Eafter week. 

This day was very remarkable in former ti 
to be ufed on the fame footing with Michae 
ral term or time of account. We find le 
referving fo much rent payable ad duos anni terminos, a 
le hoke-day, & ad feflum fantit Michaelis. See the article 
QUARTER. 

In the accounts of Magdalen college, Oxford, there is yearly 
an allowance, pro mulieribus hockantibus, of fome manors of 


theirs in Hampfhire; where the men ack the women on an 
4 ays 


HOL 


days, and the women hock them on Tuefdays.—The mean- j 
ing of it is, that on that day the women in merriment ftop’d |) 
the ways with ropes, and pull’d paffengers to them, defiring | 


fomething to be laid out in pious ules. 


HOKE-DAY Money, or Hoxe-rurspay Money, a tribute} 


antiently paid the landlord, for giving his tenants and bond- 
men leave to celebrate hock-day, or hoke-day ; in memory of 
the expulfion of the domineering Danes. 

HOLD of a Ship, the loweft part of the fhip ; including all 
that part lying between the keelfon and the lower-deck.—See 
Tab. Ship, fig. 2. lit. G. Sig. 2. m 116. 

In the old are the fteward’s room, the powder room, the 
bread room, and the boatfwain’s room 3 divided from each 
other by bulk-heads. 

The hold is the fore room in a merchant fhip, or the place 
wherein the goods, at leaft all the heavier and more cumber- 
fome, are ftowed. The reft are difpofed between the two 
decks ; at leaft in Dutch fhips, which have their holds very 
thallow, and the {pace between the decks, very high. 

To find the burden of a fhip, the hold is to be meafured. 

HOLD-FAST, an iron hook in fhape of the letter S, fixed in 
a wall to retain and {upport it. 

HOLLAND, in the linnen drapery, a fine, white, even, clofe 
kind of linnen cloth, chiefly ufed for fhirts, fheets, &c. 

It is principally wrought in the provinces of Holland, Frieze- 
land, and other parts of the united provinces; whence the ap- 
pellation. 

‘The principal mart or ftaple of this cloth is at Haerlem, whi- 
ther it is fent from moft other parts as foon as wove, there 
to be whitened in the enfuing fpring 

That manufactured in Frizeland is the moft efteemed, and 
called frixe holland. It is the ftrongeft, and the beft coloured 
of any of that finenefs.—It is never calendered, nor thicken- 
ed as the reft; but is imported juft as it comes from the 
whitfter.—It is diftinguifhed by its being yard, quarter and 
half wide; which is half a quarter more than thofe common- 
ly called frize hollands, which are not right. 

Guilix HoLianp is very white and fine, and is chiefly ufed for 
thirts ; being the ftrongeft of any for its finenefs, except true 
frize. It is juft yard wide. 

Alemaer Hotvann, is a very ftrong cloth, and wears exceed- 
ing well. It is about yard, quarter and half wide. 

HOLLOW, in architeGture, a concave moulding, about a 
quadrant of a circle; by fome called a cafement, by others an 
abacus. See CASEMENT. 

Hottow Square, is a body of foot drawn up with an empty 
{pace in the middle, for the colours, drums, and baggage ; 
facing, and covered by the pikes every way to oppofe the 
horfe. “ 

Ho.iow Tower, in fortification, is a rounding made of the re- 
mainder of two brifures, to join the curtin to the orillon: 
where the {mall fhot are played, that they may not be fo much 
expofed to the view of the enemy. Harris. 

HOLM *, Huimus, fignifies as much as infula amnica, a 
river-ifland, according to Bede ; ora plain grafly ground upon 
the water-fide, or in the water, according to Camden. 


* Where any place is called by the name 4o/m, or where this fyl- 
lable is joined with any other in the name of a place, itfignifies 
it to be {urrounded with waters.— As the flatholmes, the /Rep- 
olmes, near Briftol.—If the fituation of the place be not near 
the water, it may fignify a hilly place; for holm, in Saxon, 
does alfo fignify ax hill, or cliff. 


HOLOCAUST *, akind of facrifice, wherein the whole of- 
fering is burnt, or confumed by fire; called alfo, in feripture, 

a burnt-offering. See Sacririce, and OBLATION. 
* The word is Greek, oroxex: 


formed from thos, totus, 
whole; and xeiw, uro, igne abfumo, 


I confume with fire, 


HOLOGRAPHUM *, in the civil law, fomething writ- 
ten wholly in the hand-writing of the perfon who figns it. 
* The word is Greek, compofed of 522, all, and yea@w, I write. 


The word is chiefly ufed in {peaking of a teftament,, written 
wholly in the teftator’s own hand. See TEsTaMENT. 

‘The Romans did not approve of holographic teftaments ; and 
though Valentinian authorized them by a novel, they are not 
ufed where the civil law is in full force, 

HOLOMETER *, a mathematical inftrument, ferving uni- 
verfally for the taking of all forts of meafures, both on the 
earth, and in the heavens, 

* The word is Greek, compofed of éAcc, all, and yélgew, I 
meafure, 


The holemeter is the fame with what is otherwife denominat- 
ed pantometer. 

HOLSOM. ~A fhip is faid to be holfom at fea, when the will 
hull, try, and ride well, without rolling or labouring. 

HOLYNESS, or Horiness nétity ; the qua which 
conftitutes or denominates a perfon, or thine holy 5 i. €, pure, 
or exempt of fin, = 

Hotyness is alfo ufed in refpect of perfons and things that are 
facred, i.e. fet apart to the fervice of God, and the ufes of 
religion, 
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In this fenfe we fay, holy-daysy, holy ordinances, the baly Bible; 
holy gofpels, holy war, &c. — The: Roman catholics. call the 
Inquifition, the holy tribunal; the fee of Rome, the holy fee; 
&e. 2 

Holy oil, holy water, &%. See Unecrron, WATER, &e. 
Paleftine is particularly called: the Aoly land, and Jerufalenr the 
holy city.—Ptinces formerly made a p' going to. fig- 
nalize their religion, in the holy land 3, who, if they had. any 
real religion, would have ftaid at home. CROISADE. 
In Romifly countries, one third part of the is taken up in 
holy days, faints days, &e. In Scotland; they obferve no 
Rtated holy days, befides Sundays. 

Hoty Thurfday, is what we otherwife call afcenfien day 3 
ten days before Whitfunday. See Ascension. 

Hoxy /Veek, is the laft week of Lent, called alfo paffion week. 

Hoty Year, is fometimes ufed for the year of Jubilee. See Ju- 
BILEE. 

Inthe Jewith tabernacle, and afterwards in the temple, there 
were two places; the one called the holy, Sanéium 5 and the 
other, which was more retired, the haly of holies, fané?um Sanc- 
torum, or the fanétuary; 

The holy was feparated from the holy of holies by a veil.—In 
this latter place was the ark of the covenant kept. See 
Sanctum SancToruM. 

Hotywass is alfo a title or quality attributed to the pope ; as 
that of majefty is to kings. 

Even kings, writing to the pope, addrefs him under the ve= 
nerable appellation of your halynefi, or holy father ; in Latin, 
Sanétiffime, or beatiffime pater. See Pore. 

Antiently the fame title, hahmefi, was given to all bifhops $ 
as appears in S. Auguftin, Fortunatus, Nicholas I. Cafficdore, 
&.—S. Gregory compliments fome of his cotemporary  bi- 
fhops with, your beatitude, and your holne/s. 

The Greek emperors of Conftantinople were alfo addreffed 
under the title of ole/i, im regard of their being anointed 
with oly oil at their coronation.—Du Cange adds, that fome 
of the kings of England have had the fame attribute ; and 
that the Orientals have frequently refufed it to the pope. 

Order of the Hoxy Guost, is a military order in France, the 
principal, in point of dignity, in that kingdom, 

It was inftituted by king Henry IIL. in 1569, in memory of 
three great events happening on the fame day, viz. his birth, 
acceflion to the crown of France, and ele¢tion to that of 
Poland; the order is to confift of 100 knights only; who, 
to be admitted, are to make proof of their nobility for three 
defcents. 

The king is the grand mafter or fovereign, and takes the 
oath as fuch on his coronation day; whereby he folemnly 
vows to maintain for ever the order of the holy Gho/?, and 
not to fuffer it to fhrink, fall, or diminifh, fo long as it is in 
his power to hinder it; nor ever to attempt to alter or dif- 
penfe with any of the irrevocable ftatutes of the order. 

The knights are all to wear a gold crof, hung about the 
neck by a blue filk ribbon or collar; and the officers and 
commanders are alfo to wear a crofs fewed on the left fide 
of their cloaks, robes, and other upper garments, 

Before they receive the order of the Acly Gho/?, that of S$. Mi- 
chael is conferred, as a neceflary ftep; for which reafon their 
arms are always furrounded with a double collar. 

Hoty Guosv, in heraldry. Crofs of the Hory Guost, 
confifts of a circle in the middle of a crofs, and on it the holy 
Ghoft in figure ofa dove : the four arms are drawn narrow from 
thecentre, and widening tothe ends, where the returning lines 
divide each of them into two fharp points, upon each of which 
isa pearl. 

From the intervals of the circle between the arms, iffue four 
flower-de-luces.—This is the crofs worn by the knights of 
the order of the holy Ghof in France. ® 

Hory-Roop Day, a feftival obferved by the Roman catholics, 
in memory of the exaltation of our Saviour’s crofs. See Ex- 
ALTATION of the craf;. 

Hory-Warer Sprindle, among hunters, fignifies the tail of a 
fox. See Tat. 

HOMAGE ®, in its general fenfe, denotes the reverence, 
refpect, and fubmiffion which a perfon yields his matter, lord, 
prince, or other fuperior. 


being 


* The word is formed of the Latin, Jomo, man; by reafon when 
the tenant takes this oath, he fays, Ego dewenio homo wefter, 1 
become your man : for the fame reafon, homage is alfo called 
manhood: fo, the homage of his tenant, and the manhood of 
his tenant, is all one. Coe on Littl. fol, 64. 


Homacr, Homacium, Hominrum, in law, is an engage- 
ment or promife of fidelity, which the vaffal or tenant who 
holds a fee, renders to the lord when admitted thereto. See 
Fer, Vassar, Lorp, &c. 

In the original grants of lands and tenements by way of fee, 
the lord did not only tie his tenants in certain fervices; but 
alfo took a fubmiffion, with promife and oath to be true and 
loyal to him as their lord and benefactor. 

This fubmiffion, &c. is called homage, the form whereof, as 
appointed: by ftat. 17 Edward II. is in thefé words: When q 
free-man fhall do homage to his lord, of whom he holdeth 
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in chief, he Shall hold his hands together between the hands 
of his lord, and {hall fay thus: ‘{ become your man from 
© this day forth for my life, for member, and for worldly ho~ 
© nour; and fhall owe you my faith for the land T hold of 
< you; faving the faith that I owe unto our fovereign lord 
*< the king, and to mine other lords.’ 3 : 

In this manner the lord of the fee, for which homage is due, 
takes homage of every tenant as he comes to the land or fee. 
Glanvil, indeed, excepts women; who only perform homage 
by their hufbands; in regard homage is fuppofed to have a 
more immediate relation to fervice in war ; but Fitzherbert 
denies this exception. Nat. Brev. fol. 157- 

It is added, that bifhops do no homage, but only fealty, and, 
probably, for the fame reafon as women. Yet do we read, 
that the archbifhop of Canterbury does hemage on his knees 
to our kings at their coronation ; and that the bifhop of Man 
is homager to the ear) of Derby. Me 
Fulbeck reconciles this: By our law, fays he, a religious man 
may do homage; but may not fay to the lord, Ego devenio 
Lomo vefter ; becaufe he has already profelfed himfelf to be on- 
ly God’s man; but he may fay to him, ‘Ido unto you ho- 
© mage, and to you hall be faithful and loyal.’ ¢ 
Fiomage and fealty, or faith, are two diftinét things, and dif- 
ferent duties. 

Originally, fomage was performed by the gentleman, and feal- 
ty by the peafant. Others fay, that homage was that perform- 
ed to the lord himfelf; and fealty to his fenefchal or fteward, 
for his lord.—It is added, that he who holds lands for term of 
life, owes homage, but not fealty. 

Bifhops take the oath of fealty and loyalty to the king for the 
temporalities they hold of hims but without homage or va{- 
falage. 

Homace-Lrece, a more extenfive kind of homage, where- 
by the vaflal held of the lord, not only for his land, but for 
his perfon.—So that the lord might ufe him againft all man- 
kind, whether within or without the kingdom, excepting a- 
gainit the king. 
"This kind of homage was rendered bare-headed, with the hands 
joined on the gofpels, one knee on the ground, and without 
fword, girdle, or fpurs.—By which it was diftinguifhed from 
Srank homage. 

There are alfo other diftinGtions of homage ; as, 

Plain Homace, or homage of a fee, where no oath of fidelity 

is taken. 

Homace of Devotion, which is a donation made to the church, 
and does not import any duty or fervice at all. 

Homace of Peace, which a perfon makes to another after a 
reconciliation, as an afluranc® that he will no longer difturb 
his peace, &c. 

Homace, again, is divided into new, or that performed upon 
the grant of the fee; and aunceftrel. 

Homace Auncefirel, is where a man, and his anceftors, time 

out of mind, have held their land of the lord and his ancef- 
tors by homage. 
If fuch lord have received homage, he is bound to acquit the 
tenant againft all other lords above him, of every manner of 
fervice: and if the tenant has done homage to his lord, and 
is impleaded, and vouches the lord to warranty, the lord is 
bound to warrant him; and if the tenant lofe, he fhall re- 
cover in value againft the lord, fo much of the lands as he 
had at the time of the voucher, or any time after. 

Homace is alfo ufed for the jury ina court-baron; becaufe 
commonly confifting of fuch as pay homage to the lord of the 
fee, See Jury, and CourtT-Baron, 

Homacs is alfo taken, in fome cafes, for the particular place or 
diftriét where the fervices are to be performed. 

HOMAGER, a perfon that does, or is bound to do, homage to 
another. See Homace. 

This lordfhip is fo extenfive, that there are above an hundred 
and twenty tenants or homagers therein. 

HOMAGIO refpectuando, a writ iffued out to the efcheator, 
commanding him to deliver feifin of lands to the heir that 
is at full age, notwithftanding his homage not being done. 

HOMESOKEN*, or rather Hamsoxen, fometimes 
alfo written Hamsoca, and Hamsocna, the privilege or 
proteétion which every man enjoys in his own houfe. 


* Hamfokne, hoc of quietus effe de amerciamentis pro ingreffc ho- 
Spitii violenter & fine licentia contra pacem regis, @ quod te 
neatis placita de hijufmodi tranfereffione in curia veftra. W. 
‘Thorn, 2030, 
Hence, he who invades that freedom, is properly faid, fran- 
gere hamfocam, or hamfocnam. 
"This crime feems to amount to what we now call burglary, 
which is a crime of a hainous nature, as being not only a 
breach of the king’s peace, but a breach of that liberty which 
aman hath in his houfe, which, as we commonly fay, fhould 
be his caftle, and therefore ought not to be invaded. Bra€ion, 
Lib. UI. See BurGiary. 
H aM E-STALL, a manfion-houfe, or feat in the country. 
uf. 
HOMER, or Gomor, a Jewifh meafure, containing the 
tenth part of the epha. See Erna. i 
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HOMICIDE, in common law, the killing of a man. 
Homicide is divided into voluntary and cafual. 

Cajfuel Homicineg, is either merely cafual, or mixed.— Merely 
cafual, is when a perfon kills another by pure mifchance, be- 
ing about his lawful occafions ; as in the cafe of an ax flip- 
ping out of a man’s hand, or falling off the helve’ while he is 
felling a tree. 

Yt is accounted mixed, when there is negligence, or fome 
other unwarrantable circumftance attending the aélion. | See 
MansLauGHTER. 

Voluntary Homrcipe, is that which is deliberate, and com- 
mitted with a fet purpofe, and mind to kill; and is either 
with a precedent malice, or without.—The former is mur- 
der, which is a felonious killing, with malice prepenfe, any 
perfon in the realm, living under the king’s protection. See 
Mourper. 

HOMILY *%, originally fignifies a conference or conver- 

fation ; but the word has fince been applied to an exhorta- 

tion, or fermon delivered to the people. 
* The word is Greek, éuiaia 3 formed of tures, ceetus, af- 
fembly, council. 

The Greek homilia, fays M. Fleury, fignifies a familiar dif 
courfe; like the Latin /ermo: and difcourfes delivered in the 
church took thefe denominations, to intimate that they were 
not harangues, or matters of oftentation and fourifh, like 
thofe of profane orators ; but familiar and ufeful difcourfes, as 
of amatter to his difciples, or a father to his children. 
All the homilies of the Greek and Latin fathers are compofed 
by bifhops.—We have none of Tertullian, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, and many other learned perfons ; by reafon, in the 
firft ages, none but bifhops were admitted to preach. 
The privilege was not ordinarily allowed to priefts. till toward 
the fifth century.—S. Chryfoftom was the firft prefbyter that 
preached ftatedly : Origen and S. Auguftin alfo preached, but 
it was by a peculiar licence or privilege. 
Photius diftinguifhes homily from fermon; in that the ho- 
mily was performed ina more familiar manner ; the prelate 
interrogating and talking to the people ; and they, in their 
turn, anfwering and interrogating him: fo that it was pro- 
perly a converfation ; whereas the fermon was delivered with 
more form, and in the pulpit, after the manner of the ora- 
tors. 

There are feveral fine homilies of the fathers ftill extant; and 

particularly of S. Chryfoftom, St. Gregory, &c. 

HOMINE capto in withernamium, a writ for apprehend- 
ing him that has taken any bondman or woman, and led him 
or her out of the country ; fo that he or fhe cannot be reple- 
vied according to law. See WITHERNAM. 

Homine replegiands, a writ for the bailing of a man out of 
prifon. See Bari. 

HOMINICOLE *, in antiquity, a name which the Apol- 

linarifts gave to the orthodox, to denote them worfhippers ‘of 

man. See APOLLINARISTS. 
* The word is formed of the Latin, 4am0, hominis, man, and 
colo, I worfhip. 

As the orthodox maintained that Jefus Chrift was God-man ; 

the Apollinarifts accufed them of adoring a man, and therefore 

called them hominicale. 

HOM OCENTRIC *, in aftronomy, aterm of the fame 

import with concentric. See ConcENTRIC. 

* The word is Greek, compofed of duc, alike, fimilar, and 
xelleov, centre. 

The hypothefis of Ptolemy is explained by means of divers 

homocentric and excentric circles. 

HOMOEOPTOTON, ‘omoionTeToy, a figure in 
rhetoric, whereby feveral nouns end in like cafes : e. g. ma- 
rentes, flentes, lachrymantes, & miferantes. 

HOMOEOTELEUTON, ‘OMOI0TEAEYTON, a fi- 

gure in rhetoric, whereby feveral verbs in a fentence are made 

to end alike: as, eos deduci, evehi quam deferi malui.—Or, ut 
vivis invidiofe, delinquis fiudiofe, loqueris adiafe.! 

HOMOGENEOUS ®*, ‘OmMorENnH®, or HomoGENEAL, 

is aterm applied to various fubjeéts, to denote, that they 

confift of fimilar parts, or of parts of the fame nature and kind. 

—In contradiftin&tion to heterogeneous, where the parts are of 

different natures, &c. 

* The word is compofed of the Greek, duos, like, fimilar, 
and yeves, genus, kind, 


Natural bodies, for the generality, are compofed of hoemage- 
neous parts ; as a diamond, a metal, €%c.—Artificial bodies, on 
the contrary, are aflemblages of heterogeneous parts, or parts 
of different qualities; as a building, of ftone, wood, &c. 
HomocEneau Light, is that whofe rays are all of one and 
the fame colour, degree of refrangibility, and reflexibility. 
See Licur. 
HomoGENEAL Numbers, are thofe of the fame kind and na- 
ture. 
HomocENFAL Surds, are fuch as have one common radical 
fign ; as a. 27 and*, : 3. Sce Surv. 
HOMOGENEUM Comparationis, in algebra, the known 
quantity 
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quantity in an equation; called alfo abfolute number. See 
Equation. 

It is called homogeneum comparationis, of comparifon, to dif- 
tinguifh it from the other terms; which, though homogeneous 
as well as this, 7. ¢. always raifed to the fame degree of power, 
are not the quantities to which things are here compared or 
referred. 

HOMOIOMERICAL Principles, a peculiar kind of prin- 
ciples, fuppof-d by Anaxagoras in all mixed bodies; being 
determinate numbers of fuch fimilar principles, as, when they 
came to be parts, ¢ g. of an animal body, would there 
make fuch mafles and combinations as their nature required, 
viz. the fanguinary particles would then meet all together 
and make blood, the urinous particles conftitute urine, the 
offeous ones bones, the carneous flefh, &%c. See PRincr- 
PLE. 

HOMOLOGATION*, in the civil law, the at of con- 
firming or rendring a thing more valid and folemn, by a 
publication, repetition, or recognition thereof. 

* The word comes from the Greek, borcyse, confent, affent, 
formed of sys, fimilis, alike, and royoc, of Aeyzw, dicere, to 
fay, ¢.d. to fay the fame thing, to confent, agree, 

The creditors have figned the contrac; 
thing but to get it homologated. 

HOMOLOGOUS*, in geometry, is applied to the cor- 
refpondent fides of fimilar figures; which are faid to be homo- 
logous, or in proportion to each other. 


there remains no- 


* The word is Greek, compofed of sane, fimilar, and Aovos, 
ratio, veafon, q. d. quantities alike to each other in ratio. — 
So if the ratio of A to B, be the fame as of C to D; here A 
is homologous to C, as B to D; by reafon of the fimilitude 
between the antecedents and confequents. The two antece- 
dents, and the two confequents, then, in any continued geo- 
metrical proportion, are amologous terms, 


Thus, the bafe of one trian 


gle, is homologous to the bale of 
another fimilar triangle: fo, in fimilar triangles, the fides op- 
pofite to equal angles, are faid to be homologous. 
Equiangular, or fimilar triangles, have their homologous fides 
proportional. 

All fimilar reGtangles are to each 
homologous fides. 


Homotocous Things, in logic, are fuch as agree in name, but 
are. of diff nt natures.—Thefe coincide with what we other- 
wife call equivocal and homonymous terms. 

HOMONYMIA, 
NYMON, &e, 

HOMONYMONY®, ‘o MONYTMON, 
which has different meanings; or 
things of different nature, and quality. 

* 


other, as the {quares of their 


in logic, an equivocation. See Homo- 


_in logic, a word 
which is ufed to exprefs 


‘The word is compofed of soc, 


Jmilis, and the Ionic oy 
ovo, name. 
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Hlomonyma are the fame with what are otherwife called poly/e- 
ma, fynonyma, and eguivocals. 

HOMOOUSIOS, ‘oMoorstros, among divines, a be- 
ing, of the fame fubftance, or effence with another. 
The divinity of Chrift having been denied by the Ebionites 
and Cerinthians in the firft century: by the Theodotians in 
the fecond; by the Artemonians at the beginning of the third; 
and by the Samofatenians, or Paulians, towards the clofe of 
the fame: A council was affembled at Antioch in 272, where- 
in Paulus Samofatenus, head of this laft fe&t, and bifhop of 
Antioch, was condemned and depofed; and a decree publifhed 
wherein Chrift is afferted to be God of God, and spoxcras, 
7. é.. confubftantial with the Father. 

HOMOOUS IANS*, Homovsrans, 
HomoustasrTs, are names which the Arians antiently gave to 


the orthodox, by reafon they held that God the Son is homaou- 
Sos, i. . confubftantial with the Father. 


* TI 


Homousianists, 


te word is formed of the Greek. 

lng of the fame Jubftance. 
Hunneric, king of the Vandals, 
edarefcript, direéted to all the 4 
son, Se, 

HOMOPHAGI. See the article OmopHacr. 

HOMUNCIONIS TS*, Homuncionisrm®, a fe@ of 


heretics, the followers of Photinus; and from him alfo called 
Photinians. See Puorin IANS, 


» 8mourios, or Syovcios, fig- 


who was an Arian, publifh- 
omooufian bifhops. See Par- 


* The word is formed of the Lati 
bomo, man; q. d. little man, 
They had this appella 
natures in Jefus Chri 
man. 
HOMUNCIONITES, Hom 
of antient heretics, whofe di 
the image of God was i 
or mind of man. 
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in, Aomuncio, a diminutive of 


tion in refpe& of their denying the two 
ft, and holding that he was only mere 


»MUNCIONIT®, were a fect 
ttinguifhing dogma it was, that 
mpreffed on the body, not on the foul, 


D. See the article HAND-Hazgenp, 
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HONE, a fine fott of whet-ftone, whereon to fet a tazot, or 
penknite, 
It is of a yellowith colour, and is vulgarly, but erroneoufly 
fuppofed to be holly-wood petrified or changed into ftone, by 
lying ina petrifying water for a certain feafon. 
Of thefe waters there are faid to befome in Oxfordfhire, that will 
thus petrify in a very fhort time. See Supplement: article 
Perriracrion, 


HONEY, Ml, a fweet fort of juice fucked from vegetables 


by the bees, and repofited in their combs. 

Honey is properly one of the juices afforded by the fowers, 
and is found to exude from all forts thereof; the very bittereft, 
as thofe of aloes and colocynth, not excepted. 

In all thofe flowers that have utricles at the bottom of the 
petala, there is found a vifcid, ruddy, fweet juice in good 
plenty ; whence it is, that we fee the children gather cowllips, 
foxgloves, honey-fuckles, €c. and fuck the honey from them,— 
The bees alfo vifit thefe flowers; and putting in their probo- 
fcides, or trunks, fuck out “the honey juice, and load their 
ftomachs therewith; this is to be afterwards difcharged and laid 
up in their combs :—So that honey is evidently a vegetable fub- 
ftance. 
In the belly of the bee is a fmall tranfparent bladder, which 
is the proper receptacle of the honey: when the animal finds 
this full, it returns, enters one of the cells, and difcharges it 
there by that part of the head fituate between the two jaws, 
which it extends wider than ordinary, moving its head at the 
fame time this way and that—If a drop happen to be ill 
placed, it fucks it up again by its probofcis, and difcharges it 
anew.—When a cell is filled with honey, they ftop it up with 
wax for winter ftore. 
Hloney was antiently taken for a dew that fell or defcended 
on the flowers; but what proves this a miftake, is, that the 
bees only gather it after the fun is up, when there is no dew 
left: it muft therefore be a liquor prepared in the flower, and 
excreted by its proper veflel, like manna. 

It has been fuppofed by many, but erroneoufly, to be the fine 
duft, or farina feecundans of the apices.—According to the 
obfervations of M. du Vernay, the bees, when in fearch of 
their ftores, fix on no other parts but the ftamina and apices, and 
not on fuch as yield any other liquor: But it is in reality the 
wax not the honey, which they collect there. 

What is very remarkable, is, that honey, in virtue of its ve- 
getable nature, is difcovered by M. Lemery to contain irons 
which difcovery may ferve as an anfwer to M. Geoffroy’s 
chemical queftion, vz. Whether there is any part of a plant 
without iron? For if fo delicate an extraét from the fineft 
part of the flower, and this further elaborated in the little 
vifcera of the infeét, be not void of iron, we may defpair of 
feeing any part fo. 
We have two kinds of honey, white and yellow.—The white, 
mel album, called alfo virgin honey, trickles out fpontaneoufly 
from the comb, by turning itup, or breaking it. 

The fecond kind, or mel flavum, is {queezed from the combs 
in a prefs, after having firft foftened them with a little water 
over the fire. —There is alfo an intermediate fort, of a yellowifh 
white colour, drawn by expreffion, without fire. 
Honey left to ftand two or three days, purges itfelf; throwing 
up a fcum of wax and other drofs, which is to be taken 
off. 
Some naturalifts will have honey to be of a different 
according to the difference of the flowers or plants 
fuck it from.—Accordingly, Strabo relates, that there is a 
kind of honey in Pontus, which is a ftrong poifon ; being 
procured by bees which feed upon aconite and hemlock. 
F. Lamberti, in his account of Mingrelia, aflures us 
contrary; and affirms it the belt honey in the world, 
fon of the great quantity of bawm growing there.—|] 
that there is another very white kind of honey, hard 
and which does not ftick to the hands, 

The antients ranked fugar and manna among the fpecies of 
honey. 

Honey has confiderable medicinal virtues ; 
good detergent and cleanfer; and in that quality it is ufed both 
internally and externally, for the vifcera, wounds, ulcers, &c, 
Honey is the bafis of feveral Compofitions in pharmacy.— 
OF soney, with the addition of rofes or violets, mercurialis, 
&c. is made mel rofatum, mercuriale, helleboratum, &c. 
There is alfo a mel fcilliticum, or a Preparation of {quills : 
mel paffilatum, made with raifins boiled in hot water: and 
mel anthofatum, made with rofemary flowers, 

The chemifts alfo draw a water, a fpirit, an oil, &c. from 
honey. 
Honey is alfo an ingredient in feveral drin 
glin, &c. See Mum, and 
article Mex. 

Wild Honty.—S, Adaman, abbot of Hii, in his defcription 
of the holy places, obferves, that in the place where S. John 
Baptift lived in the defert, there are locufts which the poor 
people boil with oil, and a fort of herbs with large long leaves 
of a milk colour, and a tafte like that of honey; and that 


this is what in fcripture is called wild honey, See ACRIDo= 
PHAGI. 
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Honey-Come, a waxen ftrudture, full of cells, framed by the 
bees to depofit their honey, eggs, &c. in. See Crit, Wax, 
Honey, &c. ; ; 
‘The peat fagacity and contrivance of the bees in making 
their combs, have often been admired.—The labour is diftri- 
buted regularly among them; fornetimes thofe bees that carry 
the wax in their jaws and chaps; moiften and mollify it with 
fome liquor that they diftil upon it; the fame fometimes 
build the walls of their hexagonal cells; but fometimes others 
do it; but thofe that form the cells never polifh them.—Others 
come and make the angles more exact, and clofe and fmooth 
the fuperfices.—And as in the doing of this, fome fmall bits 
of wax are {eraped off, there are fome whofe bufinefs is to/pick 
up thefe, that they may not be loft. ; 

M. Maraldi has alfo obferved, that thofe bees that polith the 
walls, work longer than thofe that build them; as if polifhing 
were known to be not fo laborious as building, Shs) 
They begin their work at the top of the hive, faftening it 
to the moft folid part thereof: thence it defcends downwards, 
being continued from top to bottom, and from one fide to 
another; and to make it the more folid, they ufe a fort of 
tempered wax that is pretty much like glue. The form of 
the cells of which the Aoney-comb is made, is hexagonal ; 
a figure that, befides what is common with a {quare and equi- 
Jateral triangle, has the advantage of including a greater fpace 
within the fame furface. See Supplement: article Comn. 
Honey-Coms, in gunnery, is a Haw in the metal of a piece 
of ordnance, when it is ill caft, and fpongeous. 
Honey-Dew, isa fweet tafted dew, found early in the morning 
on the leaves of divers forts of plants, 

Honey-dews, are of a very different nature from blaftings, 
being caufed by the condenfing of a fat moift exhalation, 
raifed in a hot dry fummer, from plants and bloffoms; as alfo 
from the earth; which, by the coolnefs and ferenity of the 
air in the night, or in the upper clear region of the 
air, is thickened into a fat gluey matter, and then falls to 
the earth again; part whereof refts upon oak leaves, and thofe 
of fome other trees, whofe leaves are fmooth, and do not 
eafily admit the moifture into them. 

Gaflendus holds, that a vifcid juice tranfpiring out of the 
leaves, helps to compofe this honey, or to convert the dew 
falling on them into a honey fubftance, which ore had no- 
thing of it: And hence he accounts for the reafon why we 
find it on fome trees, and not on others. 

This /oney-dew falling on the ears and ftalks of wheat, be- 
fmears them with a different colour from the natural; and 
being of a clammy fubftance, fo binds up the young, tender 
and clofe ears of the wheat, by the heat of the fun, that it 
prevents the growth and compleating of the perfeét grain 
therein. 

A thower of rain fucceeding prefently after the fall thereof, 
or the wind blowing ftiffly, are the only natural remedies 
againtt it. See Supplement: article MinpEw. 

HONI fot qui mal y penfe, q. d. evil to him that thinks evil; 
the motto of the moft noble order of the knights of the garter. 
See Garter, and Morro. 
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princefles; who attend. them, give theny thei hand, &&c. See 
Usurr. 

Maids of Honour, are young ladies in the queen’s houfhold, 
whofe office is to attend. the queen, when the goes abroad, 
&c. In England they are: fix in number, and their falary 
300/. per annum each, 

Honours of the Louvre, among the French, are certain privi- 
leges annexed to divers dignities or offices, particularly thofe 
of duke, peer, chancellor, &c. as to enter the Louvre in a 
Coach; to have the tabouret or ftool in the queen’s pre- 
fence, &c. 

Honours of the Houfe, are certain ceremonies obferved in re- 
ceiving vifits, making entertainments, &c. performed either 
by the mafter himfelf, or by fome perfon appointed for that 
purpofe; as, to go and receive the guefts, to conduct them 
out again, to fee they be well feated, tohelp them to the choice 
bits, &c. And all this ina polite, agreeable manner. 

Honours of the City, are the publick offices or employments 
thereof.He who has been conftable, overfeer of the poor, and 
churchwarden of his parifh; common-council-man, alderman, 
and laftly mayor: has pafled all the honours of the city. 

Honours of the Church, are the rights belonging to the patron, 
&c. Asa feat and fepulchre in the chancel, to be firft ferved 
with the confecrated bread and wine, &c. 

Honours are alfo applied to the principal parts of the apparatus 
of great ceremonies; as coronations, confecrations, chriften- 
ings, &c. Such are the oil, tapers, Ge. 

Such lords or ladies bore the Aonsurs at fuch a ceremony. 

In obfequies, they antiently prefented the Aonours, that is, 
the fhield, creft, fword, gantlets, fpurs, banner, horfe, &c. 
Funeral Honours, are the ceremonies performed at the inter- 
ments of great men; as hangings, hearfes, funeral harangues, 

&e. 

Honour Courts, are courts held within the honours, or feigno- 
ries abovementioned. 

Honowur Point, in heraldry, is that next above the centre of the 
efcutcheon; dividing the upper part into two equal portions. 
See Porn, and EscuTcHEon. 

HONOURABLE Amends, Amende hanorable. See the ar- 
ticle AMENDs. 

Honovurasie, or Honorasir Ordinaries, in heraldry, are 

the principal ordinaries or bearings, which, when in their full 
extent, may poflefs one third of the field, 
Some only allow of nine, wiz. the crofs, chief, pale, bend, 
Seffés chevron, falter, giron, and efeutcheon; others add more, 
viz. the bar, bordure, &c. See each under its proper article, 
Cross, Cuter, Pate, &c. 

HONOURARY, or Honorary, is underftood of a perfon 
who. bears or poffefles fome quality or title, only for the name’s 
fake, without doing any of the funétions thereto belonging, 
or receiving any of the advantages thereof. 

Thus we fay, honourary counfellors. See Coun/éllors of Ho- 
NouR. 

In the college of Phyficians, London, are honourary fellows. 
The royal academy of fciences at Paris, confifts of four 
claffes of members, wiz. honsurary, penfionary, aflociates, 


HONOR. HORT and adjuncts. See ACADEMY. . 
HONORABLE, Bed the article J HoKeUR AEE Among thefe the honcurary are to be twelve in number, and 
HONORARY. Honduker’, all inhabitants of the kingdom. 


Hon ¥ Servic hofe incident to the tenur 
HONORIACI, in antiquity, a fpecies or order of foldiery phil: Sa ReGia aes site) ah etna 


under the eaftern empire; who introduced the Goths, Van- 
dals, Alani, Suevi, &c. into Spain. 
Didymus and Verinianus, two brothers, had, with great vi- 
gilance and valour, defended the paflages of the Pyreneans 
againft the Barbarians for fome time, at their own expence ; 
but being af length killed, the emperor Conftantius appoint- 
ed the Aonoriaci to defend thofe paflages, who, not contented 
to lay them open to all the nations of the North then ravaging 
the Gauls, joined themfelves to them, 
HONOUR, Honor,Befide its literal fenfe, wherein it 
denotes a teftimony, or token of efteem and fubmiffion; ho- 
nour is particularly applied in our cuftoms to the more noble 
kind of feignories, or lordfhips; whereof other inferior Jord- 
fhips, or manors hold, or depend. 
As a manor confifts of feveral tenements, férvices, cuftoms, 
&e. (See Service, &c.) fo an honour contains divers ma- 
nors, knights-fees, &c. 
Tt was alfo formerly called bencficium or royal fees being always 
held of the king in capite. Spelman.—Antiently, honour fig 
nified the fame as baronia. Ee 
By ftat. 37 Hen. VIII. c. 18. the king is empowered by letters 
patent to erect four feveral honours, viz. Weftminfter, King- 
fton upon Hull, S. Ofythe, and Donnington; and as many 
other Lowours as he will——The manner of creating thefe ho- 
nours, may be gathered from the ftat. 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 
37> &c. 
Counfellors of Honour, or honorary counfellors, are fach as 
have a right to enter or fit in aflemblies, courts, &c. to deli- 
berate or give judgment in the fame, though they do not 
regularly and properly belong thereto, 
The French call chevaliers de Honneur, knights or gen- 
tlemén of Honour, the gentlemen ufhers of queens and 


ferjeanty, and commonly annexed to honours. 

Honourary Tutor, isa perfon of quality appointed to have 
an eye over the adminiftration of the affairs of a minor; 
while the onerary tutors have the real effective management 
thereof. 

Honourary, Honorarium, is alfo ufed fubftantively, for a 


lawyer's fee; ora falary given to public profeflors of any art 
or {cience. 


HONTFONGENETHEF, a thief taken hond-habend, 
i. e. having the thing ftolen in his hand. 

HOOD. See CHareRoon, and Cucuxtus. 

Hoop, in falconry, isa piece of leather, wherewith the head of 
ahawk, falcon, or the like, is covered. 
After feeling or fewing up the eyelids of a young hawk, fhe is 
to be fitted with a large eafy hood, which is to be taken off and 
put on very often, watching her two nights; and handling 
her frequently and gently about the head. When you per- 
ceive fhe has no ayerfion to the heed, unfeel her in an evening 
by candle-light, continuing to handle, hood and unbood her, as 
before, till at laft the takes no offence, but will patiently en- 
dure handling. 
After unfeeling, anoint with the finger and fpittle the place 
where the feeling thread was drawn through; then hood her, 
and hold her on your fift, 
As foon as fhe is well reclaimed, Jet her fit upon a perch; 
but every night keep her on the fift three or four hours, 
ftroaking, hooding, and unbooding, &c. And thus you may 
do in the day-time, when fhe hath learned to feed eagerly, 
and without fear. 

HOOF, Ungula, the horny part which covers the feet of} divers 
animals, as horfes, bullocks, &c. 
The hoof ferves much the fame purpofes as the nails of fome 
animals, and the claws of others. 
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The hoof of a horfe furrounds the fole, and the cofin bone. 
—To be good, it fhould be of a dark colour, fomewhat 
fhining, high, fmooth, of a round thape, but a little larger 
below than a ove; fhort, that the horfe may tread more on 
the toe than on the heel; and fomewhat hollow within, having 
a narrow frufh, and broad heels. 

The hoof fhould not have circles, which are a fign of its 
being brittle, and that the horfe havi i been often ihod, has 
had his feet fpoiled by the many pieces broke out of it——A 
white hoof alfo is commonly brittle. 

To judge whether the hoof be good and ftanch, lift up the 
foot, and confider if it have a thoe forged purpofely for it, 
and be very much pierced, and the holes made in unufua! 
parts, as wanting horn enough to take hold by in thofe places 
where the nails are commonly driven. 

Sometimes they are forced to pierce the fhoes nigh the heels, 
becaufe the fore-part is bad; it being unufual to drive the 
nails near the heels, except the toe be fo much fplit and 
broke as not to bear nails. 
Tf the hoof be not round, but broad, and fpreading out at 
the fides and quarters, the horfe commonly has narrow heels, 
and, in time, will be flat-footed; w fort of foot is weak, 
and will not long carry a fhoe, nor travel far, but furbate: 
add, that treading more on his heels than toes, will caufe him 
to go low on his pafterns. 

Tf the hoof be long, it wil 
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tread too much inward, and cut or inte ~-If the frufh 
be broad, the heels will be weak and foft.---If the heel be 
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Cafting of the Hoor.---A horfe is 

the whole coffin of the hoof’ becomes loofened, and falls off 
from the bone.---This may be remedied by care and proper 
application ; a new hasf being procurable, if the coffin bone, 
&c. be nat hurt. 
Horfes fometimes caft their hoofs by reafon of fome prick, 
ftub, foundring, furbating or other accident, that ifes an 
impoftumation in the foot; fo that the hoof, and fometimes 
the coffin bone, being f{pungy and eafily broken, fall off in 
large pieces. The laft when it happens is a defperate Cafe. 

Hoor-BounD, is a fhrinking in of an horfe’s hoof on the top, 
and at the heel; which makes the {kin flare above the hoof; 
and grow over the fame. 

It befals an horfe divers ways, cither by keeping him too dry 
in the flable, by ftrait fhoeing, or by fome unnatural heat af- 
ter foundering. 

Hoor-nurt.—In labouring bea {pecially oxen, if the 
oof be hurt with a coulter or fhare, it may be cured by a 
falve of pitch and greafe mixed with powder of brimftone, 
diffolved together, and with an hot iron melted in the cleft 
of the hoof. 

Hoor-LoosENeED, isa diffolution or dividing of the horn or 
coffin of a horfe’s hoof from the flefh, at the fetting on of 
the coronet. 

If the parting be round about the coronet, it comes by means 
of foundering ; if in part, then by a prick of fome channel 
nail, quitter-bone, retreat, graveling, cloying, or the like. 
The figns of being loofened by foundering, is its breaking 
firftin the fore part of the coronet, right againft the toes ; 
becaufe the humour always defcends towards the toe.—If it 
proceeds from pricking, graveling or the like, the yf 
will loofen round about equally, even at firft.---If occafi 
oned by a quitter-bone, or hurt on the coronet, it will break 
right above the grieved part, and rarely be feen to go any 
farther. 

HooFr-sweELep, is an infirmity or 
horfes, when t over-rid, ought hard, which 
makes them fwell in that part, by reafon of the blood fall- 
ing down and {ettling there ; which, if not fpeedily removed, 
will ufually beget a wet {pavin. 

HOOK, in angling, &c. See Fisuinc-F 

Hooks, in building, &c. are of various forts; fome of iron, 
and others of brafs, viz. 

1°. Armour hooks, which are generally of braf 
lay up arms upon, as guns, 
lins, &c. 2°. Cafement hooks. 
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their ufe is to fet the tongs and vel againft. 4°. Cur- 
tain-hooks. 5°. Hooks for doors, &c. 6% Double 


line hooks, large and fmall. 7°. Strigle 2 hooks, large and 
fall. 8°. Tenter hooks of various forts. See TENTER. 

HOOK-PINS, in archite&ure, are taper iron pins, only with 
a hook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 

HOP, Lupulus, a plant of the reptile kind, whofe flower is 
a principal ingredient in beer, and other malt-liquors. See 
BreEWwIna. 
The hop creeps like bind weed, unlefs it find pales or 
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fquares, checquer-wife, which is the moft convenient form, 
where they intend, in the courfe of the tillage, to plough 


with horfes between the hills: but the beft form for the Aap, 
as wel] as the moft pleafing to the eye, is the quincunx. See 
INCU 

If the ground be poor, or ftiff, it is 

mould, or elfe a compoft of manure and earth,,be laid in 

holes a foot {quare, in the feveral places where the hills are 
to be.---The diftance of the hills in dry hot ground may be 
fix foot ; but in moift and rich ground, fubject to bear Jarge 
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poles as are empty, and at a proper diftarice from then 
‘They are to be tied with withered rufhes, | or woollen yarns 
but not fo clofe as to hinder their climbing up the poles : 
two or three ftrings may fuffice for a pole. This operation 
is to be attended to in April and May. 4 

About Midfummer, when they ceafe to run in length, and 
begin to’branch, fuch of thenvas are not yet got up to the 
tops of the poles, fhould have their heads nipped off, or elfe 
they fhould be diverted from the pole, that they may branch 
the better ; which is more for the increafe of the /op, than its 
extending in length. : - 

Some time in May, after rain, the hills are to be made up 
with a hoe, or fpade, or by ploughing; which will bea 
means to deftroy the weeds: and it is neceflary, if the fpring 
or fummer prove dry, to water them twice or thrice in a 
feafon. 
Hops blow towards the latter end of July: and the forward 
onesare ripe by the clofe of Auguft.---Their ripenefs is dif 
covered by their fragrant fcent, their changing of colour, 
their being eafily pulled, and by the brownith colour of the 
feed. 


Flops are to bé gathered when they look a little brownifh, and 


that without delay : the moft expeditious way is, to. make a 
frame with four fhort poles or flicks, laid on four forks dri- 
ven into the ground, of fuch breadth, as to contain either 
the hair-cloth of the kiln, or a blanket tacked round it a- 
bout the edges.---On this device, the poles, with the hops 
on them, may be laid, being either fupported by forks, or 
by the edges of the frame; at each fide whereof, the pickers 
may ftand and pick the hops into it---When the blanket 
or hair-cloth is full, untack it, carry it away, and place a- 
nother, or the fame emptied, in the fame frame again ; and 
this frame may be daily removed, with little trouble, to fome 
new place of the garden near the work. 
Hops muft not be gathered while wet; but if the dew be on 
them, ora fhower of rain has taken them, the pole may be 
fhaken, and they will dry the fooner : If they. be over-ripe, 
they will be apt to fhed their feed, wherein confifts their chief 
ftrength; neither will they look fo green, but fomewhat 
brown, which much leflens their value; though fome let 
them ftand as long as they can, becaufe they wafte lefs in 
the drying; for four pounds of undried fyps, thorough 
ripe, will make one of the dry; whereas five pounds of thofe 
fearcely ripe, yet in their prime, make but one; fo that it is 
judged the proprietors get more in the thorough ripe hop by 
the weight, than they lofe in the colour. 
As faft as the hops are picked, they muft be dried: fome, 
efpecially the Flemmings and Hollanders, make ufe of an 
coft or kiln for this purpofe: others dry them on the ordi- 
nary malt kiln in an hair-cloth: but the beft way, isto make 
a bed of flat ledges, about an inch thick, and two’ or three 
inches broad, fawn, and laid one acrofs the other, checquer- 
wife, the flat way; the diftances are to be about three inches, 
or the like; the ledges fo enteréd, ate put into another, that the 
floor may be even and fmooth: this bed may reft on two or 
three joyfts fet edgewife, to fupport it from finking ; then 
cover it with large double tin plates foldered together at each 
joint; and fo order the ledges before they are laid, that the 
Joints of the tin may always lie over the middle of a ledge; 
and when the bed is wholly covered with tin, fit boards about 
the edges of the kiln'to keep up the haps, only let the one fide 
be to remove, that the hops may bé fhoved off as before. 
The hops may be turned on this tin-bed or foor with great 
fafety and {mall expence of fuel; befides, that any manner of 
fael will ferve for this purpofe as well as charcoal, the fmoke 
not pafling through the hops: but it muft not be forgot, to 
pate conveyances for it at the feveral corners and fides of the 
Kiln. 
The turning of hops after the eafieft and moft fecure manner, is 
found to be not only a wafte and injury to the hop, but alfo 
an expence of fuel and time; yet it may be prevented, in 
cafe the upper bed, whereon the hops lie, have a cover that may 
may be let down and taifed at pleafure ; which cover may 
be tinned over, by nailing fingle tin plates to the face of it, 
that when the ops begin to dry, you may let down this cover 
within a foot and lefs of the Pops, which will fo refle& the heat 


upon them, that the uppermoft bop will be as foon dry as the 
lower, and every hop equally dried 
The method of bagging hops ( 


ops (after they have lain a month more 
to cool and toughen) is to make a round or fquare hole in an 


upper floor, big enough for a man with eafe togo up and 
down, ard turn and wind in it; 


3 then tack a hoop about 
the mouth of the bag faft with packthread, that it may bear 
the weight of the ops when full, and of the man that treads 


them: that done, let the bag down through the hole, and 
the hoop will reft above, fo as to keep the ee from fliding 
wholly through ; into this bag caft a few hops, and before 
you go into tread, let an handful of hops be tied at each 
lower corner with a piece of packthread, to make, as it 
were, a taffel, whereby the bag, when full, may be oan 
niently lifted or removed; then £0 into the bag, and tread 
the hops on every fide, another 'ftill caftine in as. faft as you 
require, till it be full: when it is well trodden and filled, let 
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the bag down by unripping the’ hoop;. and’ clofe the mouth of 
the bag, filling the two upper corners. as’ you did the lower: 
This bag, if well packed and dried, will keep feveral years 
in a dry place; only care muft be taken, that mice:do-not 
fpoil or wate the Aops ; not that they will eat them, but 
they love to make their nefts therein. 

HOPLITES, * Hovirra, in antiquity, were fuch of the 
candidates at the Olymic and’ other facred: games, as: ran 
races in armour. 

* The word is Greek, swine, formed of s@cv armour: 
One of the fineft pieces of the famous Parrhafius, was a paint= 
ing which reprefented: two /oplites; the one running, and 
feeming to fweat large drops; and the other laying his arms 
down, as quite'fpent and out of breath. Pliny, L. XXXV. 
c. 10. and Pafchas, De Coronis, L. Vi. CTA. 

HOPLOMACHI®*, ‘omaoMaxol, in antiquity, were a 
fpecies of gladiators, who fought in armour; either compleat- 
ly armed from head to foot, or only’ with a cafk and 
cuirafs. 


* The word is compofed of the Greek éwas, armour, and 
paxomes, I fight. 
HOPPER, a veffel wherein’ feed-corn is carried at the time 
of fowing. 
‘The word is alfo ufed for that wooden trough in a mill, into 
which the corn is put to be ground. 
HORARY, fomething relating to hor~, hours, See Hour, 
Horary Circles of the globe. 


Hor ary Circles, or Lines, in dialling, are’ the lines or circles 
which mark the hours on fun-dials. 

Horary Motion of the Earth, is the arch it defcribes in the 
fpace of an hour. 
This is 15 degrees; though not accurately fo, (for the earth 
moves with different velocity, according to its areater or leffer 
diftance from the fun) but it is near enough for ordinary 
computations. 


HORD*, Horpa, in geography, is ufed for a company or 
tribe of wandering people, which have no fettled abode or ha- 
bitation, but ftrole about, dwelling in chariots, or under tents, 
to be ready to fhift as foonas herbage, fruits, and the prefent 
province is eaten bare. 

* The term is Tartarian, and literally denotes a multitude. 

Horp, is more properly the name which the Tartars, who in- 

habit beyond the Wolga, in fhe kingdoms of Aftracan and 
Bulgaria, give to their villages. 
A hord confifts of fifty or fixty tents ranged in a circle, 
leaving an open place in the middle—The inhabitants of 
each hord ufually form a military company or troop; the 
eldeft whereof is commonly the captain, and depends on the 
general or prince of the whole nation. 

HORDEATUM, a liquid medicine, made of barley, boil« 
ed till it burft. 

Sometimes other ingredients are added, as the cold feeds, al- 
monds, and the like. 

HORDEOLUM+*, in medicine, a fall tubercle arifing 
on the outer verge of the palpebre, or eye-lids. 

* Te is thus ealled from the Latin hordewan, barley, as refembling 
a barley corn. 

The cure of the hordeolum and grando, is by difcutients and 
fuppuratives. 

HORDICALIA *, or Horprerp TA, in antiquity, a re- 
ligious feaft held among the Romans, wherein they facrificed 
cattle big with young. 

* The word hordicidia is formed of horda ; which Feftus ex- 
plains by pregnans, pregnant ; and ce@do, I facrifice. Ovid, 
in his Fai, L. IV. v. 631, defcribes orda, or forda, to be 
bos preegnans ; of Pog, gravida, 

This feaft fell on the 15th of April; on which day they fa- 
crificed thirty cows big with calf to the goddefs Tellus, or 
Terra, Earth: part of them were facrificed in the temple of 
Jupiter.—The calves taken out of their bellies were burnt 
to afhes, at firft, by the pontifices ; afterwards, by the eldeft 
of the veftal virgins, 

Alexander ab Alexandro, Genial. Dier. writes hordalis dies 5 

and from him, fome of the moderns call the feaft hardalia 5 

but Varro writes it hordicalia, and Feftus, hordicidia. 

HORIZON *, or Horison, in aftronomy, a great circle 
of the fphere, dividing the world into two parts or hemi- 

{pheres ; the one upper, and vifible; the other lower, and 

hid. 

* The word is pure Greek, besGur, which literally fignifies 
bounding or terminating the fight; being formed of tatu, 


termino, definio, I bound, I limit ; whence it is alfo called jini- 
tor, finifher, 


The horizon is either rational ox fenfible. 

Rational, true, or aftronomical Horizon, which is alfo called 
fimply and abfolutely, the horizon, is a great circle, whofe 
plane pafles through the centre of the earth, and whofe poles 
are the zenith and nadir. It divides the {phere into two 
equal parts, or hemifpheres. 

Such is the circle HR (Tab. Aftronom. fig. 52.) whofe poles 
are the zenith and nadir; whence it follows, that the feveral 


points of the horizon are a quadrant diftant from the zenith 
and nadir, 


The 
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The meridian and vertical circles; all cut the rational Aari- 
%on at right angles, and into two equal parts. 

Senfible, vifible, or apparent Hor1z0 Ny is a leffer circle of the 
{phere, as 4 r, which divides the vifible part of the {phere from 
the invifible. 

Its poles, too, are the zenith and nadir: and confequently 
the fenfible horizon is parallel to the rational; and it is cut 
atright angles, and into two equal parts by the verticals. 

The fenfible horizon is divided into eaftern and weffern. 

The eaftern or ortive Horizon, is that part of the horizon 
wherein the heavenly bodies rife, 


The weftern ox occidual HOR1ZON; is that wherein. the ftars 
fet. 
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minated by the horizon to the feaward, 42', without any fena. 
ble variation; whence he concludes, that the Variations are 
the greater, as the heighth is the lefs 5. which 
trary to what he had afferted in another place, ax. that the 
Variations in, the apparent altitudes. of bedies, are greater, as 
thefe obje&s are more remote, by, reafon they. are {een through 
the larger quantity of air, whichis all liable to be varied, —- 
But the contradiction may be folved. ; 
Another depreffion of the vifible horizons is, caufed by. the 
heighth of the obferver’s eye. aboye the furface,of the fea, 
Horizon of the Ghibe. See the article Grog, 
HORIZON TAL, fomething that relates to the horizon, or 
that is, taken in’ the horizon, or ona level with the horizon. 4 


We fay, a, horizontal plane; borizental line, horizontal dif- 
tance, &c. 


A may feem.con- 


Horiz On, in geography, is a circle pafling over the earth, and 
dividing the: vifible part of the earth and heavens from that 
which is invifible: 

The altitude or elevation. of any point of the fphere, is an 
arch of a vertical circle, intereepted between it and the fenfi- 
ble horizon, 
This is peculiarly denominated fenfible horizon, to diftinguifh 
it from the rational-or true, which pafles through the centre 
of the earth; as already obferved. 
By fenfible horizon is alfo frequently meant a circle; which 
determines the fegment of the furface of the earth, over which 
the eye can reach;, called alfo the phy/ical horizon. 
In this fenfe we fay, a {pacious horizon, a narrow feantyho- 
vizon.—To find the extent of the horizon, ox how. far a.man’s 
profpeé reaches, by. means of the heighth of his eye, fuppofing 
the earth an uninterrupted globe, is 2. common cafe of right- 
angled plane triangles, where two fides andan oppofite angle 
are given.—Thus, fuppofe A H B (Tab. Geography, fic. 8.) 
a great circle of the terraqueous globe, C the centre, Hi C its 
femi-diameter, and E the heighth of the eye; fince HE is 
a tangent, the angle at Hisa right angle; fo that there are 
given H C, 398,386 miles, or 21,034781 Englith feet, C E, 
the fame length and the heighth of the eye on the maft. of a 
thip, or at only a man’s heighth, 8c, added to it, and EHC 
the oppofite right angle. 
By thefe three parts given, it is eafy to find all the other parts 
of the triangle.—And firft, for the angle at C, in order to 
find the fide HE; the Proportion is, as the fide C E to the 
angle at H, fo- is the fide HC to the angle at E;, which being 
fubtraéted from go degrees, the remainder is the angle at 
C. Then as the angle at E is to its oppofite fide HC; or 
elfe, as the angle at H is to its oppofite fide CE; fois the 
angle at C to its oppofite fide E H, the vifible horizon. 
Or the labour may be fhortened by adding together the loga- 
rithm of the fum of two given fides, and the logarithm: of 
their difference; the half of which two logarithms, is the 
logarithm of the fide required, nearly. For an example, we 
will take the two fides. in yards, by reafon fearce any table 
of logarithms will ferve us any farther: the femi-diameter of 
the earth is 7,011594 yards; the heighth of the eye is two 
yards more, the fim of both fides is 14,023190. 


Horiz onTAL Dial, is that drawn, ona plane parallel to. the 
horizons having. its gnomon, or ftyle, elevated. according to 
the altitude of the pole of the place it. is defiened. for 
Horizontal dials are, of all others, the moft fimple, and eafy, 
souls manner. of defcribing them, fee under the article 

TAL. 


Horizontan Diftance. See the article Dist ance, 

Horrzonvan Line, in perfpective, is a right line drawn 
through the principal point, parallel to the borizon : ory it is 
the interfeétion of the horizontaland perfpective planes, 
Such is the line P Q (Lab. Perfpective, Jig 12:) pafling 
through the Principal point F. 

Horizonran Parallax. 


See the article PARALLAX, 
Horizonrar Plane, is that which is parallel to the horizon 
of the place; or nothing inclined thereto. 
The bufine& of levelling, is to find whether two points be 
in the horizontal plane; or how much the deviation is, 
Horizonrar Plane, in perfpective, is a plane parallel to the 
horizon, pafling through the eye, and cutting the perfpeCtive 
plane at right angles, 
Horizonrar Projeétion, See the article Ma p. 
Horizonrar Range, or Level Range of a piece of ordnance, 
is the line it defetibes, when direéted parallel to the horizon, 
or horizontal line, 
Dr. Halley gives two very ready theorems, the one, to find 
the greatelt horizontal tange at 45 degrees elevation, in any 
fhot made upon any inclined plane, with any elevation of the 
piece whatfoever ; and the other, to find elevations proper to 
ftrike a given object with any force, greater than what is fuf- 
ficient to reach it with the middle elevation. 
1°. A fhot being made onan inclined plane: having the hori- 
zontal diftance of the object it flrikes, with the elevation of 
the piece, and the angle at the gun between the object and 
the perpendicular; to find the greateft horizontal range of 
that piece laden with the fame charge; that is, half the latus 
rectum of all the parabola made with the fame impetus, — 
Take half the diftance of the objeét from the nadir, and the 


re flus bh difference of the given elevation from that half; fubtraé th 
Logar. of which fum is - - - - =~ 721408468 verfed fine of that difference from the verfed fine of the dit, 
Logar. of two yards, the differ. is - 0,3010300 tance of the object from the zenith: The difference of thofe 


Sum of both ogar. - ~------ i 


verfed fines, will be to the fine of the diftance of the obje& 
from the zenith, as the horizental diftance of the objeét 
ftruck, to the greateft range at 45 degrees, 
2°. Having the greateft horizental range of a gun, the fori- 
zontal diftance and angle of inclination of an obje& to the 
perpendicular; to find the two eley. 


i : ations neceflary to ftrike 
that object.—Halve the diftance of the object from the na- 


dir; this half is equal to the half fum of the two elevations 
fought: then fay, as the greateft horizontal range is to the 
horizontal diftance of the object, fo is the fine of the angle 
of inclination, or diftance of the obje& from the perpen~ 
dicular, to a fourth Proportional; which fourth being fub- 
traéted from the verfed fine of the diftance of the object from 
the zenith, leaves the verfed fine of half the difference of the 
elevations fought; which elevations are therefore had, b 
adding and fubtracting that half of the difference to and from 
the aforefaid half fum, 
Horizontat Refraétion. See the article REFRACTIO N. 
Horizonrat fhe, fers, among gardeners, are defences, difpofed 
parallel to the horizon, for tender plants, bloffoms, and fruits 
in the fpring, to defend them againft blafts and pinching 
nights. 
The ufual fhelters that have obtained, are baf-mats, and other 
warm coverings, which are rolled up in the day-time, and let 
down in the night, Tt was the reverend Mr. Law- 
rence who firft propofed horixontg/ Srelters, chiefly on this 
principle, that moft of our frofts and blafts fall perpendicular- 
ly; 2. e. the condenfed vapours falling from the upper region, 
do, at night, form themfelyes toward the furface of the 
earth, into drops of dew, fub to be frozen by the cold- 
nefs of the air. 
Horizontal fuelters are to be made by laying rows of tyles, 
at certain diftances one above another, in the ftru@ture of the 
wall, fo as to project or hang over the plane of the wall, to 
carry off the dew, wet, &c.—It is an inconvenience objected 
to 


nie Hale tan ae ar oe & 
is the logarithm of 5296 yards=three mi which is the 
length of the line EH, or diftance the eye can reach at fix 
feet heighth. 
This, at leaft, would be the diftance on a perfect globe, did 
the vifual rays come to the eye in a ftraight line; but by 
means of the refraction of the atmofphere, diftant objects on 
the horizon appear higher than really they are, and may be 
feen- at a greater diftance, efpecially on ‘the fea, which isa 
matter of great ufe, efpecially to. difeover the land, rocks 
Sacliws 


Father Laval, profeffor of hydrography at Marfeilles, found 
that the horizon of his obfervatory to the fea-ward was ne- 
ver more than 15 minutes, nor lefs than 13%; that is, the 
arch of the circumference of the earth, intercepted between 
the obfervatory and the horizon, flu€tuated between thofe two 
quantities; whence M. Caffini deduces, that the extent of the 
horizon is feven French leagues of three miles each; and that 
he obfervatory is 175 foot high. 
The heighth of the horizon, at the fame place, and the fame 
elevation above it, is very fubje&t to vary, by means of dif- 
ferences in the atmofphere, which occafion others in the 
refractions. 

When the fea was full; or the north-weft or fouth-eaft wind 
blew, and the air hazy about the horizon, ¥. Lav: 
found his horizon depreffed, or lower; 7. ¢. the refraétion 
which fhould raife it in that cafe was lef than ordinary. 
And yet on the common principles, the air being now much 
charged with vapours, the very contrary was rather to be 
expetted.—This makes M. Caffini fufpeét, that there is fome 
other refractive matter ia the atmofphere, befide the air it- | 
felf. 

The fame author obferves, that at a | ighth ten tim 
than that of F. Laval’s obfervatory, he found the 
I 
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greater 
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to this method, that itis dificult to le 
the tyles, or to keep its figure duly filled up. i 
HORN, Corr, a hard callous fubflance growing on the head 
of divers animals. i 
Tt is laid down as#a rule by fome naturalifts, that no animals 
have horns, but thofe that are cloven-footed. ; 
The horns are ufually a double parts infomuch that there is 
but one exception, which is in the rhinoceros. x 
The horns of a deer are by huntfmen called his head. See 
Heap.—tIn the hiftory of the French academy of fciences, we 
have an account of a bullock’s horn dug out of the ground in 
ploughing, which had fhot forth fibrous roots, and appeared 
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to have grown or vegetated after the manner of a plant. 


Horns make a confiderable article in the arts and manufactures- 

Bullocks Aorns foftened by the fire, ferve to make Jant- 
horns, combs, inkhorns, tobacco-boxes, Ge. 

Yorn is fometimes alfo ufed for the hoof of a horfe, Ge. 

Ammons Horn. See the article Cornu Ammonis. ‘ 

Hart’s Horn, Cornu Cervi. The fcrapings or rafpings of 
the Jorn of this animal are medicinal, and uféd decoction 
ptifans, @e. a 
It yields by diftillation a very penetrative volatile fpirit. 

Horv is alfo a fort of mufical inftrument, of the wind kind; 
chiefly ufed in hunting, to animate and bring together the 
dogs, and the hunters. 

The horn may have all the extent of the trumpet. 

‘The term for founding antiently was, wind a horn s all horns 
being in thofe times compaffed: but fince ftraight horns axe 
come in. fathion, they fay, blow a horn, and fometimes plain- 
ly, found a horn. 

‘There are various leffons on a horn; as the recheat, double 
recheat, royal recheat, running or farewel recheat, Jc. See 
RECHEAT. 

The Hebrews made ufe of Forns formed of rams horns, to 
proclaim the jubilee; whence the name jubilee. 

Horns of the uterus, two procefles arifing from the fides of the 
fund. See CoRNUA-UTERI. 

‘Horn, inarchitecture, is fometimes ufed for volute. See Vo- 
LUTE. , 

Horn of pl See the article CoRNu-co PIA. 

Horn with horn, or Horn under horn, (cornutum cum cornuto) 
js when there is common per cau/e de vicinage, intercommon- 
ing of horned beafts. See Common, and INTERC 9 MMON. 

Honrt-workk, in fortification, a fort of out-work, advancing 
toward the field, to cover and defend a curtin, baftion, or 
other place fufpected to be weaker than the reft: as alfo to 
poflefs a heighth, &c.—See Tab. Fort. fig. 21. hte fe : 
Tt confitts of two ‘demi-baftions, as LMN and OPQ, Tad. 
Fort. fig. g. joined by a curtin N O.—Its fides or flanks are 
ufually parallel; though fometimes they approach or contract 
towards the place, forming what they call a queue d’yronde, or 
fwallows tail. See QuEvE d'yronde. Q 

‘When the flanks are too long, they fometimes make epaule- 
ments to Rank them.— The parts of the horn-work next the 
country, are to be defended by a parapet. 
Two horn-works joined together, make a crown-work, See 
“CROWN-W ORK. 

Ho rn-BEAM Pollengers, a denomination given by fome to 
trees of this fpecies which have been lopped, and are of about 
twenty years growth. See TREE. ; 

HORNGELD*, fignifies a tax within the foreft, to be paid 
for the feeding of horned beafts. See GrLp. 

* Quictum effe omni colledtione in forefta de b 
Ex fint quieti de omnibus geldis, & danegelsi 
fenegeldis, &¥ horngeldis, Ge. 

To be free of horngeld, isa privilege granted by the king to 
fuch as he thinks good. 

A horfe is faid to be Horn-bipped, when the tops of the two 
haunch bones appear too high. 

HORNAGIUM, Horwace, in our antient law books, 
feems to import the fame with horngeld. 

HORODICTIC Quadrant. See the article QUADRANT. 

HOROGRAPHY*®, the art of making or conftruéting 
dials ; called alfo horolgiography, gnomonica, feiatherica, pho- 
tofciatherica, &c. See Di ALING. 


ad # tree rightly among | 


cornutis, &C* 


wodgeldis, & 


* The word is compounded of aga, hora, time, hour, an 
yex0u, feribo, I write. 

HOROLOGIOGRAPHY, the art of making or con 
ftrudting dials. See Drarine. 

HOROLOGIUM*, ‘eroaorton, a common name a- 
mong antient writers, for any infrument, or machine tc 
meafure the hours withal. See Cor ono METER. 

* The word is originally Greek, compoled of dea, hora, tim 
hour, and a/@, {peech, difcourfe 


Such are our clocks, watches, fun-dials, &, See Clock 
Wartcnu, Drar, &e. fee alfo CLepsypra. 
Horotocium*, HoroLocron, isalfo a name the Greel 
give to their liturgy, or breviary; by reafon it contains th 
2 
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daily hours, or the feveral offices to be rehearfed each day: 
y y' 


* The Greeks call it ‘QecAcfiov, which anfwers to what in Latin 
and Englith we call diurnum, or diurnal. 


The ‘Qporsyiey is the breviary of the Greeks. 

HOROPTER, in optics, is a right line, drawn through 
the point where the two optic axes meet, parallel td that 
which joins the centres of the two eyes,. or the two pupil 
Such is the line AB (Tab. Optics. fig. 67.) drawn through 
the point of concourfe C, of the optic axes of the eyes. D 
and E, parallel to HI, which joins the centres of the eyes 
H and I. q 
Tt is called Aoropter, as being found by experience to be the 
limit of diftinét vifion. 

Plane of the Honopter. See Prane of the Horopter. 

HOROSCOPE, in aftrology, the degree or point of the 
heavens, rifing above the eaftern point of the horizon, at any 
given time when a predi€tion is to be made of a future event ; 
as, the fortune of a perfon then born; the fuccefs of a defign 
then laid, the weather, &e. 


* The word is Greek, compofed of wpe, bora, hour, and the 
vetb oxzrlojas, Jpecto, .confidéro, I coriider.--- ‘The Latins 
call it cards orientalis: fomcrimes, efecndens. 


Mercury and Venus were in the hérofeape, &c. They were 
forme: rly fo infatuated with horofeopes, that Albertus Magnus, 
Cardan, and others, are faid to have had the temerity to 
draw that of Jefus Chrift. 

Horoscope is alfo ufed for a fchemeé or figure of the twelve 

houfes, 7. e. the twelve figns of the’ Zodiac, wherein is mark- 
ed the difpofition of the heavens for any given time. 
Thus we fay, to draw a horofcope, Conltruct a horofcope, &c. 
We call it more peculiarly calculating a mativity, when the 
life and fortune ofa perfon are the fubject of the prediGion: 
for they draw horo/ opes of cities, great enterprizes, &c. 

Lunar HoRos CoP, is the point which the moon illites out 
of, when the fun is in the afcending point of the eaft. 
This is alfo called the part of fortune. 

Horoscopg, isalfo a mathematical inftrument, in manner of 
a planifphere; but now difufed. 

It was invented by J. Paduanus, who compofed a fpecial trea: 
tife thereon. 

HORROR, Horrovr, ftricily fignifies fuch an excefs 
fear, as makes a perlon tremble. -In phyfic it denotes fuch a 
fhuddering or quivering as precedes an ague fit; and is often 
joined with rigores, and lwmbagines. See Acuz, Frver, 
&c. 

Through ignorance of this acceptation, fome have underftood 
fear to be accounted by authors among the antecedent fyr 
toms of thofe diftempers. 

HORS ae fon fee, q. d- out of his fee, is an exception to avoid 
an action brought for rent or other fervice, ifluing out of cer- 
tain lands, by him that pretends to be the lord. For if the 
defendant can prove the land to be without the compa{$ of 
his fee, the ation falls. 

HORSE, a domeflic quadruped, of great ufe in the affairs of 
agriculture, commerce, war, fporting, &c. 

The horfe makes the fubje& of a very extenfive art, called 
horfemanfbip, confifting of divers fubordinate arts or branches. 
See HorsEMANSHIP. 


From the fame beaft alfo arife the profeffions of chivalry, 
knight-hood, &c. 
Authors are divided as to the time when men firft began to 
mount hor/es.—The fcholiaft of Euripides, and Euftathais on 
the fecond book of the Jijad, {peak as if the antients had been 
unacquainted with the ufe of faddle hor, fes, and had only ufed 
them to draw chariots, &c. They. add, that courfes on 
horfe-back were not introduced at the Olympic games, before 
the 85th Olympaid.—But this can fearce be; in regard the 
centaurs, to whom the invention is attributed, lived long be- 
fore that time. 

It appears likewife from Paufanias, that there were horfe- 


courfes even in the time of Hercules, the inftitutor of the 
Olympic games. 


Tt was the cuftom among the antients to imprefs fome mark 
on their horfes; the moft common were a 2, jigma, a %, 
kappa, and a bullock’s head. Hence thofe marked with ss, 
were called EupzOogar; thofe with a K, Kormlas; and thofe 
with a bull’s head, Beempanra, bzcephali—This mark was 
ftamped on the or/e’s buttocks, and his harnefs: as appears 
from the fcholiaft on Ariftophanes’s Clouds, Hefychi 85 &e. 

The parts of a hor/é’s body furnith a great variety of terms, 
by no means to be overlooked.~—~ The fkin and coat are cal- 
led the hair; the long hair on the neck, the mane; the fore- 
top, the ¢oping, or tuke; the hair behind, on the feet, the fet- 
lock, or fetter-lock; tha: growing over the top of the hoof, 
the:coronet, or cronet; that on the eye-lid The 
ridge whereon the mane grows, is called the er/?, or cri/?; 
the fore part, from the neck to the fore legs, the bristet, or 
cheft; the mark frequently running down his face, the rache; 
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and that in the forehead, the /far—-The top of the fhoul- 
der blades, at the fetting on of the neck, is called the withers 5 
the place where the faddle is fet, the dock; and a bruife or 
hurt thereon, a navel-gall; the middle of the back, from 
the mane to the hips, the reins; thé extremity of the reins 
above the hips, the croupe; the tail, the dock or runt ; the 
hollow or finking of the back-bone, the /way ; the hind part 
of the belly, next the genital, the flank; that nearer the 
thighs, the groin ; the loofe {kin wherein the yard is, the 
Sheath; and the fore parts of the fhou ders, next the breafts, 
the fillets. —The uppermoft part of the hind leg, next the 
buttock, is called the /rigile or /tifile joint ; the after joint, or 
bending of the hind leg, the chambrel or elbow; the inner, 
the ham or hough; the joint at the fetlock, the paftern an- 
cle, or fetlock joint; the foot, above the hoof of the ancle 
joint, the coronet.—The part from the withers to the top 
Joint of the thigh, is called the /oulder ; the middle joint of 
the fore leg, the énee; the right leg before, the farther leg ; 
and the left, the xearer. —The hoof is called the horn; the 
hollow of the hoof, the coffin; the tender part of the hoof, 
next the heel, the frujh; the ball of the foot, the frog; the 
part to be pared or cut off the hoof when overgrown, the 
rift; the fore part of the hoof, the toes ; the hind part, 
where there is a rifing in the middle of the fole, the heel; 
and the infides. meeting on the heel, the quarters—Of moft 
of thefe a further account will be found under the refpective 
articles. 

‘The mafters in this art lay it down, that a horfe to be 
good, and well made, muft have three parts like thofe of a 
woman, viz. the breaft, which is to be broad, the hips 
round, and the mane long; three of a lion, wz. counte- 
nance, intrepidity, and fire; three of a bullock, viz. the 
eye, noftril, and joint; three of a fheep, viz. the nofe, 
gentlenefs, and patience; three of a mule, firength, con- 
ftancy, and foot; three of a deer, head, leg, and hair fhort ; 
three of a wolf, throat, neck, and hearing; three of a fox, 
ear, tail, and trot ; three of a ferpent, memory, fight, and 
turning ; three of a hare or cat, running, walking, and fup- 
plenefs, 
Florfes are diftinguifhed into divers kinds, and are differently 
denominated, with regard to their ftrain or country.—As, the 
the Neapolitan, known by his hawk nofe,— The Spanifh ge- 
net, by his fmall limbs,—The Bard, by his fine head and 
deep hoof.—The Dutch, by the roughnels of his legs. —The 
Englifhy by his ftrong knitting together, &c.—-The Flan- 
drin, &c. 

Horfes are alfo diftinguifhed with regard to the ufes or offices 
they are referved for; as, the coach-horfe, war-horfe, hunt~ 
ing-horfe, running-horé, pack-harfe, 8c. ; 

Fores are alfo diftinguifhed with regard to their colours ; as 
—A bay, which admits of divers fhades or cafts, viz. a black 
bay, brown bay, dapple bay; all which have conftantly 
black manes and tails. — Dun and moufe-dun, having fre- 
quently a black lift along the back, which denominates them 
Slea-backed.—Flea-bitten, which is white {potted with red.— 
Grey, dapple grey, filver-grey, fad or powdered grey, black 
grey, fandy grey, and iron grey.—Griffél or rount, a light 
fiefh colour intermixed with white—Peach colour or blaffom 
colour, — Pyebald, which confifts of two colours, one of 
them white.—Roan, a bay, black, or forrel intermixed with 
white hairs. — Rubican, black or forrel, with a few white 
hairs fcattered about his body.—Sorrel, common forrel, red 
or cow-coloured forrel, bright or light-coloured forrel, burnt 
forrel ; all chiefly diftinguifhed by the colour of their manes. 
—Starling colour, refembling a brownith or blackith grey, 
only more freckled, or intermixed with white.—Tyer co- 
Zour, much the fame with the branded grey, only the {pots 
finaller.—/Volf colour.—Deer colour. —Black.—White, 8cc. 
Thefe colours are generally confidered as fymbolical of the 
nature, qualities, &'c. of the beafts; and accordingly their 
value is much influenced hereby.—The dapple grey is prized 
for beauty; the brown bay for fervice; the black with filver 
hair for courage ; the roan for countenance ; the forrel, black 
without white, and iron grey, are reputed hot and fiery ; the 
bright grey, flea bitten, and black with white pots, are fan- 
guine; the white, dun, and pye-bald, phlegmatic and heavy ; 
the moufe-dun, red bay, and bluegrey, are dull; the peach 
colour rarely prove obedient to the fpur ; the forrel feldom 
fail of being good, efpecial ly if their legs, tails, and manes 
be black; and the fame may be faid of the flea-bittten, at leaft 
thofe fo marked in the fore parts, or over the whole body ; 
for when only behind, it is an ill fign. 

Indeed it is hard laying down any univerfal rules in this 
cafe—The white, which promife the leaft often prove good 
when black about the eyes and noftrils. And there are 
excellent iron greys, though that is not reputed a good co- 
lour. 

For the age, teeth, mark, &c. of heres. See Ace, Toorn, 
Mark, Ge. 

For the furniture, &c. of a horfe. See Sappie, Brive, 
Bit, &e. 

Horse is alfo ufed, in the military language, 
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to exprefs the 
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ly of foldiers who ferve on horfeback, § 


cavalry ; or the bod See 


Cavatry. 

The army confifted of 30000 foot, and 
The horfe, includes horfe guards, horfe gre 
—Dragoons are alfo frequently comp 
though they fight on foot, See Gr 
Goon. 

Horfe guards, by the Spaniards called guardas a cavallo; by 
the French, gardes de corps 3 by the Englith ufually life~ 
guards 5 are the guards of the king’s perfon and body, con= 
lifting with us of 800 men, well armed and equipped. 
They are divided into four troops; to which are now 
added, by eftablifhment, two troops of grenadiers, con- 
fifting of eighty men, under the command of a cap- 
tain, 

Each troop of horfé guards is 
or fquadrons; two of which co 
commanded by a principal commiffioned officer, two bri- 
gadiers, and “ two fub-brigadiers, with two trumpets, 
mount the guard, one day in fix, and are relieved in 
their turns. 
Their duty is 
king’s perfon 
out of town, 
three troops. 


One of three captains of the borfe guards attends on the 
king when he walks on foot, immediately next his perfon; 
Carrying in his hand an ebony ftaff, or truncheon, with a 
gold head. 

One divifion of grenadiers moun 
troop to which they belong 
ties from the guard, 
the King alfo on foot, 

Majter of the Horse. 

Light Horse, 
guard, 

The term light horfe is fometimes 
independent troop; ‘or a troop not 
giment. 

The denomination arofe hence, 
lightly armed, in comparifon of th 
armed at all points, 

Horse is alfo a term ufed in various arts and manufadtorles, 

for fomething that helps to fuftain their work from the ground, 
for the more commodious working at it, 
The horfe ufed by tanners and fkinners, called 
is a piece of wood cut hollow and roundifh 
long, and placed aflope ; upon which they pare their fkins to 
get off the dirt, hair, flefh, &c. 

Horse is alfo ufed in carpentry for a piece of wood jointed 
acrofs two other perpendicular ones, to fuftain the boards, 
planks, &c. which make bridges over fmall rivers; and on 
divers other occafions. 

Little Horse. See the article Equutevs. 

Horsz is alfoa Tope ina fhip, made faft to one of the fore- 
matt fhrouds ; having a dead man’s eye at its end, through 
which the pennant of the fprit-fail fheats is reeved.—-See 
Lab. Ship, Sig. 1. m. 125. 

Horss is alfo a cant name |: 
lotteries, for the chance, 


10000 horfe, 
nadiers, and troopers, 
nded under this name, 
ENADIER and Dra- 


divided into four divifions 
nfifting of a hundred men, 


» by parties from the guard, to attend the 
when he goes out near home.—When he goes 
he is attended by detachments out of all the 


ts with a divifion of the 
3 and thefe go out on fmall par- 
perform fentinel duty on foot, attend 
Se. 

See Master of the hor/i, 

includes all the horfe except thofe of the life. 


alfo applied to an 
embodied into a re« 


that antiently they were 
e royal guards, which were 


alfo the keg, 
>» four or five foot 


ately introduced into the affair of 

or benefit of a ticket, or number 
for one or more days, upon condition, if it be drawn a 
prize within the time covenanted for, of returning to the 
feller an undrawn ticket. 
To determine the value of a horfe-—Multiply the amount 
of the prizes in the lottery by the time the horfe is hired 
for; and from the produet fubtraé&t the amount of the num- 
ber of prizes by the value of an undrawn ticket into the 
time of the hor/e: the remainder being divided by the num- 
ber of tickets into the whole time of drawing, the quotient is 
the value of the hor/z. 

HORSEMANSHIP, 
and managing horfes, 
Horfemanphip, in its latitude, includes what relates to the 
knowledge of the make, colour, age, temper, and qualities 
of horfes; their refpective countries and climates with the 
manner of breeding, propagating, &c. the difcovery of the 
ufes or fervices they are fitted for; whether the warsy 
the race, the faddle, or labour; and forwarding and accom- 
modating them thereto. 
Tn this general fenfe, it alfo includes the knowledge of the 
defects and difeafes of horfes, and the remedies proper for the 
fame ; with the feveral operations Tequifite thereto, as dock. 
ing, gelding, fhoeing, &c. and thus takes in the farrier’s pro- 
vince. 
But the word is in a more peculiar manner underftood ot the 
rt of riding ; or of direGting a horfe to advantage, not only in 
the ordinary motions, but more efpec ally in the manag- 
ing, or making him work, upon yolts, airs, &c, See Ma- 
NAGE, 


the art of breaking, difciplining, 
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HORSE-SHOE, a cover or defence for the fole of a horfe’s HOSANNA *, 


foot. 
Of thefe there are feveral forts; as, the 

Planch SHok, or Pancelet, which is faid to make a good foot, 
and a bad leg; as cauling the foot to grow beyond the mez- 
fure of the leg. It is chofe for a weak heel, and will Jatt 
Jonger than any other jhoe ; being borrowed from the moil, 
which has weak , and frufhes to keep the feet from 
ftones and gravel. 

Suors with Cakins, which, though intended to fecure the 
horfe from fliding, yet are reputed by many to do him more 
harm than good, in that he cannot tread evenly upon the 
ground, whereby, many times, he wrenches his foots or frains 
fome finew, efpecially upon ftoney ways, where {tones will 
not fuffer the calkins to enter—Double calkins are lefs hurt- 
ful, as he treads evener with them than on the fingle cal- 
kins; but then they muft not be over long, or fharp pointed, 

but rather fhort and flat. 5 

guoEs with Rings, thefe were firft invented to make the horfe lift 
his feet up high ; though fuch /hves are more painful than help- 
ful, befide the unhandfomenefs of the fight. ~The fault of not 

lifting the feet high enough is moft incident to horfes that 
have not found hoofs; for tender feet fear to touch the 
ground hard: but what is intended for remedy, proves 
a prejudice to the horfe, by adding high calkings, or rings 
to his foes, as by that means his heels are made weaker 
than before 

SHoes with fwelling welts or borders round about them, are 
ufed in Germany, &c. which being higher than the heads 
of the nails, fave them from wearing.—Thefe are the beft 
fort of lafting /hoes, if made of well tempered ftuff, as they 
wear equally inall parts, and the horfe treads evenly upon them. 
Others, who ufe to pafs mountains and places where fmiths 
are not fo eafily met with, carry shoes about them, with 
vices, whereby they faften them to the horfe’s hoofs with- 
out the help of the hammer or nail: yet is this more for 
fhew than fervice; for though fuch /hoe may fave a horfe’s 
feet from ftones, yet it fo pinches his hoof that he goes with 
pain, and perhaps injures it more than the ftones do.— 
On fuch emergent occafions, therefore, it were better to 
make ufe of the 

Foint SHoE, which is made of two pieces, with a flat rivet 
nail joining them together in the toe, fo that it may be tak- 
en both wide or narrow, to ferve any foot. 

Panton, or Pantable Sao, which opens the heels, and helps 
hoof-binding.—To which may be added, the half panton Jhoe. 

Patten Sok, is ufed for a horfe that is burnt in the hip, ftif- 
fle, or fhoulder, as it caufes him to bear upon that leg the 
grief is on, and confequently makcs him ufé it the better. 

Horse-suHoe, in fortification, is a work fometimes of a round, 
fometimes of an oval figure, inclofed with a parapet, raifed 
in the ditch of a marfhy place, or in low grounds; fome- 
times alfo to cover a gate; or to ferve as a lodgment for 
foldiers, to prevent furprizes, or relieve an over-tedious defence. 

Horseg-suor Heap, a difeafe in infants, wherein the futures 
of the fkull are too open, or too great a vacuity is left be- 
tween them; fo that the aperture fhall not be totally clofed 
up, or the cranium in that part be fo hard as the reft for fome 
years after. 

‘This opennefs is found to be increafed upon the child’s catch- 
ing cold. When the difeafe continues long, it is reputed a 
fign of weaknefs and fhort life. In this cafe, it is ufual to 
rub the head every now and then with warm rum, or brandy, 
mixed with the white of an egg, and palm oil. 

Sometimes the diforder arifes from a colleGtion of waters in 
the head, called a hydrocephalus. 

Horse Majure, is a rod of box, to flide out of a cane, with 
a fquare at the end, being divided into hands and inches, to 
meafure the heighth of horfes. 

HORSHAM Stone, isa kind of thin broad flate, ofa greyith 
colour ; formerly much ufed, efpecially in Suffex, to heal or 
cover churches and chancels, great houfes, &c. 

Tt is called Horfham tone, becaufe chiefly brought from the 
town of Horfham in Suffex, 

HORTAGILERS, in the grand feignior’s court, are up- 
holfterers, or tapeftry-hangers. 

There is no city better or more orderly regulated than the 
grand {eignior’s camp; and to havea notion of the magni- 
ficence of that prince, he muft be feen in that equipage ; he 
being much better lodged and accommodated there, than at 
Conftantinople, or in any other city of his dominions, 

He has always two tents or pavilions, and two fets of furni- 
ture entire; that while he is in one, they may pitch or 
{pread the other. 

In order to this, he has conftantly four hundred hortagilers, 
or upholfterers, in his retinue, who go a day’s journey before 
him, to fix ona proper place. They firft prepare the ful- 
tan’s tent, and then thofe of the officers of the port, and the 
beglerbegs, according to their rank. 

HORTICULTURE®, the art of gardening. See Gar- 
DENING. 

* The word is compounded of Lortus, 


drefs, &'c, 


garden, and col, I till, 


HOS 


in the Hebrew ceremonies, 2 prayer which they 
rchearfed on the feveral days of their feaft of tabernacles, 
* It was thus called, by re fon there was a frequent repetition 
therein of the word UIYWIN ferva nunc, or Jerva precor, 
1, e, fave us now; or, iave us, We pray, 


There are divers of thefe bofannas.—The Jews call them 
hofchannoth, i. e. the hafannas.—Some are rehearfed on the firft 
day, others on the fecond, &c. which they call ho/anna of the 
firit day, hofazna of the fecond day, &c. 

Hosanna Ralba, or Grand Hossanna, is a name they give 

to their feaft of tabernacles, which lafts eight days; by rea- 
fon, during the courfe thereof, they are frequently calling for 
the affiftance of God, the forgivenefs of their fins, and .his 
bleffing on the new year; and to that purpofe they make 
great ufe of the hofchannoth, or prayers abovementioned. 
The Jews, alfo, apply the term hofanna rabba, in a more pe- 
culiar manner, to the feventh day of the feaft of tabernacles 5 
by reafon they apply themfelves more immediately on that 
day to invoke the divine bleffing, &c. 

HOSE, from the Saxon ho/a, a flocking. See Srockinc. 

Hose in Hose, among botanifts, fignifies one long hufk of a 
flower within another ; as in the polyanthos. 

Hose-Husx, in botany, a long round hufk; as in pinks, july- 
flowers, &c. Cf 
HOSPITAL *, popularly Sprrrat, a place or building 
erected out of charity, for the reception and fupport of the 

poor, aged, infirm, fick, and otherwife helplefs. 
* The word is formed of the Latin 4o/pes, hoft, or flranger. 


In the firft ages of the church, the bifhop had the immediate 
charge of all the poor, both found and difeafed, as alfo of 
widows orphans, ftrangers, &c.—When the churches came 
to have fixed revenues allotted them, it was decreed, that, at 
leaft, one fourth part thereof fhould go to the relief of the 
poor; and to provide for them the more commodioufly, di- 
vers houfes of charity were built, which are fince denomi- 
nated hofpitals. 
They were governed wholly by the priefts and deacons, un- 
der the infpection of the bifhop. 
In courfe of time, feparate revenues were affigned for the ba/- 
pitals; and particular perfons, out of motives of piety and 
charity, gave lands, and money for erecting of ho/pitals. 
When the church difcipline began to relax, the priefts, who, 
till then, had been the adminiftrators of ho/pitals, converted 
them into a fort of benefices, which they held at pleafure, 
without giving account thereof to any body ; referving the 
greateft part of the income to their own ufe ; fo that the in- 
tentions of the founders were fruftrated—To remove this 
abufe, the council of Vienne exprefly prohibited the giving 
any hofpital to fecular priefts in the way of a benefice ; and 
directed the adminiftration thereof to be given to fufficient 
and refponfible laymen, who fhould take an oath, like that 
of tutors, for the faithful difcharge thereof ; and be account- 
able to the ordinaries.—This decree was executed, and con- 
firmed by the council of Trent. “ 
In England, ofpitals founded for the mere relief of the indi- 
gent and neceflitous, are peculiarly called alms-houfes; the 
name hofpital being referved to thofe deftined for the fick, 
aged, young, &c.—The principal of thefe are, the 

Royal Hospirat, for difabled foldiers, commonly called Chel- 
fea-College. 
It was founded by king Charles II. carried.on by king James II. 
and finifhed by king William and queen Mary. 
The building is very {pacious and magnificent : Its figure is a 
Tl; the middle or poe part whereof confifts of a chapel and 
hall; the other two lines being four ftories high, are divided into 
wards or galleries, two in each ftory containing each twenty- 
fix diftinét apartments for the foot-foldiers. At each of the 
four corners of the main building, there is a pavilion, in one 
whereof is the governor’s lodging and the council chamber ; 
the other being lodings for feveral of the officers of the houfe. 
Befide the main building, there are four wings or out-build- 
ings; one for the infirmary, another for feveral officers of 
the houfe, another for old maimed officers of horfe and foot ; 
and the fourth for the baker, laundrefs, 8c. 
‘The number of ordinary penfioners is 4.76 ; befide the officers 
and fervants of the houfe: The out, or extraordinary penfion- 
ers, are alfo very numerous; and thefe, upon occafion, do 
duty in the feveral garrifons, from whence draughts are made 
for the army, &c. 
The penfioners are all provided with clothes, diet, wafhing, 
lodging firing, and have one day’s pay in every week for 
fpending money. 
The qualifications required to be admitted of this body, are, 
That the candidate bring a certificate from his fuperior officer, 
that he has been maimed or difabled in the fervice of the 
crown; or that he has ferved the crown twenty years, which 
mutt be made appear by mufter-rolls. 
To defray the charges of this ho/pital, there isa confiderable 
fun paid yearly out of the poundage of the army ; befide one 
day’s pay of each officer, and each common faldier, every 
year ; which, in time of war, amounts to 13 or 14000/. - 
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For the adminiftration of this hofpital, there is a governor, 
lieutenant-governor, major, treafurer, &'c. 

Greenwich Hosprra, is a retreat for feamen, who, by age 
wounds, or other accidents, are difabled ftom fervice; and 
for the widows and children of fuch as are flain in the fer- 
vice. 


This, in point of magnificence and {pacioufnefs, greatly excels 
even Chelfea hofpital. A good part of it was built in king 
Charles the fecond’s time, at the expence of 36000/. It was 
much promoted by king William; and finifhed under queen 
Anne, and king George the firft and fecond. 

The number of pentioners entertained in this hofpital is 300. 
To cach hundred men are allowed fix nurfes, being the wi- 
dows of feamen, 

The victualling is according to the allowance of Chelfea, hof~ 
pital, viz. four men to a mefs; each mefs to contain four 
Pound of fiefh, a gallon of beer, &c. 

It is adminiftred by a governor, lieutenant-governor, captain, 
lieutenant, chaplain, iteward, phyfician, &e, 

Chrift’s Hospirat, popularly called the Blue-coat Hofpital, 
Was antiently a monattery of grey friers, founded by Raihere, 
the firft prior thereof, in the time of Henry I. It was diffolved 

“py Henry VIII. and converted by Edward VI. into an ho/pital 

or poor children, who are fupplied with all neceflaries and 
Conveniences, cloathed, dieted, and taught. 

Since its firft endowment jt has received abundance of new 
donations. A great part of it was burnt down by the great 
fire; but is again rebuilt by the care of the governors, though 
not without incurring a great debt, and anticipating the reve- 
niues of the ho/pital. ; y 
Formerly, a thoufand poor children, moft of them orphans, 
were maintained on this foundation; and fix or feven fcore 
yearly put out apprentices, and the girls to fervice; but the 
number, through the deficiency of the funds, grew afterwards 
much lef, 

Here were two mathematical fchools; the firft founded by 
king Charles IT; but they are now united. Youths are 
there taught feveral parts of practical mathematics, particu- 
larly navigation, to fit them for apprentices to mafters of fhips : 
To fay nothing of the grammar {chool, (whence the moft 
improved boys are yearly fent to the univerlity) the writing 
{chool, drawing fchool, &c. 

‘The officers of this ha/pital are a prefident, treafurer, govern- 
ors, So 

S. Bartholemew’s Hosprrar adjoins to Chrift’s hofpital, and 
formerly belonged to the fame grey friers. 

At the diflolution of monafteries, Henry VIII. left five hun- 
dred marks a year to it for the relief of poor people; but it 
‘was more largely endowed for the ufe of fick and lame per- 
fons only, by Edward VI. 

It is governed by a prefident, treafurer, &c. with other offi- 
Cers. It is furnifhed with two phyficians, and three mafter 
furgeons, befides as many affiftant furgeons. 

In this ho/pital, with two others depending on it, the one 
at Kingfland, called the Lock, the other in Southwark, are 
ufually about three hundred patients, provided with lodging, 
diet, phyfic, chirurgery, &c. 

§. Thomas's Hosprtar, in Southwark 
as that of S. Bartholomew. 

It was originally founded an hofpital, by Richard, 
Bermondfey, in T2T3i5) 
and given by Edward VI. to the citizens of London, for an 
bofpital for infirm and lame people. 

It confifts of four quadrangular courts: In the firft are fix 
wards for women: in the fecond, two chapels, the leffer for 


» is for the fame purpofes 


prior of 


the private ufe of the ho/pital, and the larger parochial: in | 


the fame court are the houfes of the treafurer, and other offi- 
cers: in the third court are fix or feven wards for men. The 
fourth hath alfo three wards, baths hot and cold, a chirurgery, 
apothecary’s fhop, &c. 
There are about three thoufaind perfons taken in and dif- 
charged out of this ho/pital yearly. 
‘The governors of this hofpital are the lord mayor and court 
of aldermen, with about two hundred an? fixty other citizens. 
Among which are a prefident, treafurer, &c. two phyficians, 
and three furgeons. 

Guy's HosriraL, or the Hosprrar 


of Incurables, is the 
foundation of a wealthy citizen, 


and bookfeller, Thomas 


5 puted incurable perfons; and is 
even to take in yearly a certain number of patients turned 
out of the other ha/pitals, Particularly Bethlehem, as inc 
ble. 

‘The founder beftowed 50,000/. on the building in his life- 
time; and, by will, endowed it with 200,000/. at his death, 
in 1724: the greateft benefaction, without difpute, that ever 
was left by any one private man. 

Its officers are a prefident and governors, moft of whom are 
the fame with thofe of S. Thomas’s hofpital, which is in the 
neighbourhood thereof; with a treafurer, two phyficians, two 
chirurgeons, &e, 


furrendered to King Henry VIII; | 


HOS 
Bridewell Hosprt at 
Sutton’s Hospira. i See the article < Cuairrruse. 
Hospirar of Ferufalem ( Horirarer. 
HOSPITALER, one that entertains and 
people, travellers, &c. 
The appellation is chiefly given to certain commun 
religious; as, the hofpitalers of of Elfefort in Effex, inftituted 
to take care of lepers; hofpitalers of hn Baptift of Co-+ 


Work-nousk 


provides for poor 


J 


ventry; bo/pitalers of S. Julian; hofpitalers of §. Leonard at 
York, &c: 

The religious hofpitalers generally follow the rule of S. Au- 
guftine. “Mott of them pretend that 5. Martha was t firft 


foundrefs, and chufe her for their 
tertained Jefus Chrift at her houfe. 
to the patriarch Abraham for their founder. 
There are alfu hofpitalers among the mili 
are the knights of 5. Lazarus, and S. John of ifaicm, 

HOSPITALERS, Hospirararul, more particularly denote 
an order of religious knights, who built an hofpital at Jerufa- 
lem, wherein pilgrims were received.—To thefe pope Clement 
V. transferred the effeéts and revenues of the Templarss 
whom, by a council held at Vienne, he fupprefled, for their 
many and grcat mifdemeanors. 

Thefe hofpitalers were otherwife called knights of St. Fobn of 
Ferufalem, and are the fame with thofe whom we now call 
Anights of Malta. 

HOSPITIUM, Jun; aterm peculiarly ufed in our law-books 
for an inn of Court. 

Hospitrum is alfo ufed for a little convent, which the religi- 
ous built for the reception of ftrangcrs and travellers of the fame 
order, who had occafion to ftay with them fome time. 

Moft of thefe hofpitia, or inns, in time became fixed con 
vents. 

HOSPODAR, 
Moldavia. . 
The bopadars of Walachia and Moldavia receive the invefti- 
ture of thofe principalities from the grand feignior, by a veft 
and a ftandard which he gives them. 

They are fometimes depofed by him; though in other refpects 


patron, by rea 
Some of them go back 


ty orders, fuch 


the title born by the prince of Walachia and 


they have the fovereign power within their ftates. 
| HOST*, Hospes, a term of mutual relations, applied both 
toa perfon who lodges and entertains another, and to the 
perfon thus lodged, &c. 
* The word is formed of the Latin holpes, which fome will 
have thus called, quafi hoftium, or oftium petens; tor opium was 
antiently wrote with an aipirate. 


Inftead of ho/pes, the antient Latins called it hoftis; as Cicero 

himfelf informs us: though in courfe of time, hoflis came 

to fignify an enemy; fo much was the notion of hofpitality 

altered, 

| Hosr is alfo ufed by way of abbreviation for ho/ffia, 

facrifice offered to the Deity. See Hostia. 

In this fenfe, ho/f is more immediately underftood of the 

fon of the Word incarnate, who was offered up a hoff, or 

hoftia, to the Father, on the crofs; for the fins of mankind, 

| Host, or Hoasr, is chiefly ufed in the Romith church for 
the body of Jefus Chrift, contained under the fpecies of bread 
and wine, which is offered up every day, a new hofty or fa~ 
crifice, in the mafs. 
Pope Gregory IX. firft decreed a bell to be run 
nal for the people to betake themfelves to the ad 
hoft. 

‘The veflel wherein the ho/s are kept, 
being a large kind of covered chalice. 
HOSTAGE*, a perfon left as furety for the performance of 

the articles of a treaty. 


* The word is formed of Soft, and that of bo/pes. 


a victim, or 


per- 


ig as the fig- 
oration of the 


is called the cibory 5 


When two enemies are on the point of concluding a treaty 
or capitulation, it is frequent for them to give hoffages on 
each fide, as fureties for the execution of what is contained 
therein. 
The garrifon of fuch aplace has capitulated, and given hoftages, 
Such an officer was given as an hoftage. = 
A /oftage is either a principal or an acceffary, according to 
the ftate of the cafe. He is only an acceflary, when, for in- 
ftance a prince promifes fidelity to another, and gives up his 
fon, or fome other great lord, to affure his engagement, with- 
out any further ftipulation. For here if the prince fail of his 
word, the Ag/fage is no ways accountable for it. ’ 
But the ha/fage becomes a principal, when it is exprefly bilae 
ted, 


HOT 


that he fhall be anfwerable for the event: for in- 
furrender, in cafe it be not reliev- 


, to fecure the engagement, give 
what a furety is to a creditor for 
the debt of his principal. So that, if the relief do not come, 
and yet the citizens refufe to furrender, the hoflages ae a 
their place, become principals, and are liable to be punt = 
ed for the prevarication of thofe they have become fure- 


ty for. 
A haftage given for another perfon, 
perfon dies. 
HOSTEL, or Horet, 
a houfe, or dwelling-place 
It is now more common 
the king, princes, and gr 
In this fenfe they fay, 


1 de Li &e. ; 
aes Beal prevot de Vhotel, is the firft judge of the offi- 


f the king’s houfhold. His jurifdiction is much like 
se BE jepatiewaed of the houfhould of the king of Eng- 


d. 
he hotel de ville is what we call a town-houfe, or town- 


hall. : 
HOTEL-DIEU, is a common name for the chief hof 
pital for the reception of fick perfons in moft of the cities 
of France. 2 h 
The Horter de Mars, is an hofpital near Paris, of the fame 
nature with Chelfea hofpital. aie ; 
HOSTIA *, Host, in antiquity, a vidtim offered in fa- 
crifice to a deity. 

* The word is formed from offis, enemy, it being the cuftom 
to offer up a facrifice before they joined battel, to render the 
gods propitious ; or after tht battel was over, to give them 
thanks.—Some chufe to derive the word from 4offio, q. d. 
Serio, I ftrike.—Ifidore, on this word, remarks, that the name 
Aoftia was given to thofe facrifices which they offered before 
they marched to attack the enemy ; Ante quam, {ays he, ad 
hoftem pergerent ; in contradiftinétion from widéims, which 
were properly thofe ofered after the vitory: Ovid feems to 
diftinguith otherwife when he fays, 


lated, 
ftance, if a city engage to 
ed in fo many days; and. 
hoftages; thefe ho/tages are 


becomes free when that 


a French term, antiently fignifying 
ly ufed for the palaces, or houfes of 


eat lords. ; 
the hotel del Conde, hotel de Conti, 


Vidima quee cecidit dextra viGtrice vocatur 5 
Hoftibus a domitis holtia nomen habet. 
As if the hofia might be flain by any prieft, but the vidim 
only by the hands of the vitor: Fronton makes another di- 
ftinétion : According to him, viéima was a grand ‘oblation, 
and hoffia a {maller and lefS confiderable one. 


HOSTILITY *, the action of an enemy.—During a truces 
all hoftilities are to ceafe on both fides: fuch a city ftands 
neuter, and commits no ho/filities on either fide. 

* The word is Latin, sv/tilitas, formed of the primitive hops, 
which fignifies exemy ; and which antiently fignified ftranger, 
hafpes. 


HOT-Batu. See the articles Baru, and THERM x. 

Hort-Bep, a piece of earth or foil plentifully enriched with 
manure, and defended from cold winds, &&'¢. to forward the 
growth of plants, and force vegetation, when the feafon or the 
climate of itfelf is not warm enough, 
By means of /ot-beds fkilfully managed, we can fo nearly 
imitate the temperature of other climates, that feeds of plants 
brought from any country between the tropics, may be made 
to flourifh even under the poles. 
‘Heat and humidity being the great inftruments of vegetation 3 
to promote the growth of any plants, thefe mutt be duly 
proportioned, fo as neither to exceed nor come fhort of the 
bounds nature has allotted for it.—Too much heat we find 
yather fcorches a plant than makes it grow ; and too much 
moifture frequently chills it, unlefs quickly exhaled from the 
roots.—With us, a moderate heat is found the moft clici- 
ble; fuch as is raifed by the ferment of wet ftraw and horie- 
Jitter, which, from the earth lying thereon, will fend forth 
for fome time, a gentle fteam, richly impregnated with ve. 
getative falts. 
‘The ufual way of making fot beds, is of horfe-litter and 
grafs mixed together, and left on an heap for eight or ten 
days to putrefy ; and then removed into a bed, and covered 
up with glaffes, or frames. — Others chufe to take horfe- 
dung a month or fix weeks old, and make a feed-bed of it 
about four foot high, and cover it up with ftraw a foot thick 
which is to be removed in three or four days, and its place 
fupplied either with cows dung, or with the laft year’s ridges, 
The procefs of ordering a good ferviceable fot bed for the 
cuftomary raifing of colliflowers, cucumbers, melons ra- 
difhes, and other tender plants and flowers, in January or 
February, is direéted by Mr. Mortimer in manner following : 
Provide a warm place defended from all the winds by Rene 
inclofed with a pale or hedge made of reeds or iene about 
fix or feven foot high, of fuch dimenfions or capacity ue occa~ 
fion requires.—W ithin this inclofure raife a bed two or three 
foot high, and three foot over, of frefh* horfe-dung, about 
fix or eight, days old; then tread it down very bard Jon the 
top, make it level, and if you think fit, edge it round with 
boards or brick, laying fine rich mould about three or four 


inches thick on it: When the extreme heat of the bed is 
ever, which you may perceive by thrufting in your finger ; 
plant your feeds at pleafure, and fet up fome forks four or five 
inches above the bed, to fupport a frame made of fticks, and 
covered with ftraw or bafs-mat, in order to fecure the feeds 
and plants from cold and wet; only the covering may be 
opened in a warm day, for an hour before noon, and an 
hour after.—But take care to earth up your plants as they 
fhoot in heighth; and when able to bear the cold, they may 
be tranfplanted. . 

In Holland they make ufe of hot beds made of fand; which 
are not fo apt to raife unwholefome damps as thofe of horfe 
dung.—The Dutch likewife made hot beds of tanner’s bark, 
which, when once rightly prepared, will maintain an equable 
heat for fix months. 

Bradly, with very good reafon, propofes a thermometer to 
be ufed to regulate the heat of ot beds—For plants that 
are either to be brought up in a colder feafon, or a colder 
climate than what they naturally require; you are to take 
the heighth at which the thermometer ftands in their proper 
feafon or clime, as a ftandard; and by applying a thermome- 
ter to the hot bed, judge whether the heat 1s to be encreas’d 
or remitted.—TVhus a hot Led for cucumbers muft be kept, 
to raife the fpirit in the glafs, to the fame heighth as the na- 
tural temperature of the weather will raife it to about the 
latter end of May and June, when cucumbers will grow a- 
broad without any artificial heat or fhelter. See Supplement : 
article Ho'r Bev. 

Hort-Hovuse. See Srove, and HypocaustuM. 

Hor-SHoors, or Hovitses, a fort of factitious or compound 

fuel, made of a third part of any coal, pit, fea, or charcoal, 
mixed with two thirds of loam. 
Thefe ingredients are to be made up into balls, moiftened with 
a litle urine, round or in any other form at ple fure; and ¢> 
pofed to the air till thoroughly dry.—Then may they be buit 
into the moft orderly fire imaginable, affording a glowing, 
regular and conftant heat for feven or eight hours, without 
ftirring. This mixture is alfo ufed in fome parts to flack- 
en the impetuous devouring of the fire, and keep coals from 
confuming too faft. 

HOTCH-POT, or Honc-Pops, primarily denotes a Fle- 
mifh medley difh, made of flefh cut in pieces, and fodden with 
herbs, roots, &ec. 

Hortcx-Por, in law, fignifies a mixture or blending of lands 
given in marriage, with other lands in fee accruing by defcent. 
—A man feized of thirty acres of land in fee, hath two daugh- 
ters, and gives with one of them ten acres in frank-mar- 
riage, and dies feized of the other twenty. If now fhe that 
is thus married will have any part of the twenty acres, fhe 
mutt put her lands given in frank-marriage in otch~pot; that 
is, fhe muft refufe to take the fole profits of the ten acres, 
but fuffer them to be mingled with the other twenty, to the 
end an equal divifion may be made of the whole thirty be- 
tween her and her fifter—Thus for her ten acres fhe will 
be entitled to fifteen. Coke on Littl. 

HOTT S, or Hurrs, pounces and round balls of leather, 
ftuffed, or tied on the fharp end of fighting cocks fpurs ; 
to keep them from hurting one another in {parring or breath- 
ing themfelves. 

HOUGH, Ham, the joint of the hind leg of a beaft, which 
conneéts the thigh to the leg, See Ham. 

To Houcn, or cut the Houghs, is to ham-ftring. See Ham- 
STRING. 

HovucH donny, is a hard round fwelling, or tumor growing up- 
on the tip or elbow of the hough. 

It generally proceeds from fome ftroke or bruife ; and if neg- 
leéted till the fubftance of the fwelling becomes hard like 
glue, it proves difficult to cure. 

HOUND, Canis venaticus, a hunting dog. 

Hounds may be diftinguifhed, with regard to the manner of 
their hunting, into fuch as find out and purfue the game by 
fight, and the quicknefS and fwiftnefs of their motion; of 
which kind are the gaze hound, agafeus; and grey-hound, 
canis graius; the terrier, &c.—And thofe which find and 
purfue the game by the goodnefs of their {mell. 
The fpecies of feenting dogs may be divided farther into 
hounds fimply fo called, and blood hounds, each whereof ad- 
mits of fome diverfities. 
1°. As to hounds fimply thus called, thofe which are all of 
one colour, as white, black, &c. are the moft- valued; then 
thofe {potted with red: Thofe {potted with dun are lefs priz- 
ed, as ufually wanting courage and boldnefs.—Fallow hounds 
are of good fcent, and hardy not fearing the water: they 
keep the chafe well without change; but are not fo fwift 
as the white: they love the hart above any other chafe, 
having little ftomach for the hare, &c. whence they are not 
fo fit for private gentlemen; befide, that they are apt to run 
at tame beafts. 
The dun hounds are of a more general ufe, being fit for all 
chafes.—Their fagacity and fidelity in knowing and fticking 
to their mafter’s voice and horn, ind to none elfe, are much 
admired : They alfo underftand each other, and know which 
are babblers, which liars, @c. They are of different fizes, 
and 


HOU 
and qualities in the feveral countries, &¢. Mountainous and 
woodland parts breed a tall heavy fort, called flow hounds: 
moderate foils, where the champion and covert fhare 
pretty equally, produce a middle-fized hound of a nimbler 
make, 
The marks of a good and fair hound are, to be of a middle 
proportion, rather long than round; the noftrils wide; back 
bowed ; fillets, great; haunches, large; ham, ftraight; tail, 
big near the reins, and the reft flender to the end; the leg, 
big: the fole, dry; and claws, large. 
For the terms ufed in refpect of hounds, their noifes, &c. See 
HuntTinc, 
To enter a young hound; after having taught him to know 
the halloe and the found of the horn, at about eighteen 
months old he may be taken into the field. The beft method 
to initiate him, is to take a live hare, and trail her upon the 
ground, this way, then that; and, at length, hide her at a 
proper diftance. Then fetting the hound neat the trail, he 
will take wind, and run to and fro about the fields, woods, 
paths, &c. till he find which way fhe has gone: as he ap- 
proaches nearer the lodged hare, he will mend his: pace, and 
at laft leap on his prey, which he muft be fuffered to kill, and 
bringing it to his mafter with triumph, he muft be reward- 
ed and encouraged.—This done, he may be let runin a pack 
of old hounds to confirm and perfeét him. 
Tt ought to be noted, that whatever young hounds are firft 
entered at and rewarded with, they will ever after covet moft ; 
fo that if they be intended, ¢. g. for the hart, they muft not 
be entered at the hare. 
2°. The grey-haund might deferve the firft place, by reafon 
of his fwiftnefs, ftrength, and fagacity in purfuing his game ; 
fuch being the nature of this dog, that he is fpeedy and quick 
of foot to follow, fierce and ftrong to overcome, yet filent, 
coming upon his prey unawares, 
The make and proportions required in a good grey-hound, 
are, that he have a long body, ftrong, and pretty large, a 
neat {harp head, fparkling eyes, a long mouth, and fharp 
teeth, little ears, with thin griftles in them, a ftraight, 
broad, and ftrong breaft, his fore legs ftraight and fhort, his 
hind legs long and ftraight, broad fhoulders, round ribs, 
flefhy buttocks, but not fat, and a long tail, ftrong and full of 
finews. 
Of this kind, thofe are always fitteft to be chofén among 
the whelps that weigh lighteft; for they will be fooner at the 
game, and fo hang upon it, hindering its fwiftnefs, till the 
heavier and ftrong hounds come in to offer their affiftance ; 
whence, befides what has been already faid, it is requifite for 
2 grey-hound to have large fides, and a broad midriff, that he 
may take his breath in and out the more eafily ; his belly 
fhould alfo be fmall, which otherwife would obftrué& the 
fwiftnefs of his courfe ; and his hairs thin and foft. 
The huntfman is to lead thefe hounds on his left hand, if he 
be on foot, and on the right if on horfeback.—The beft 
time to try and train them to the game, is at twelve months 
old, though fome begin fooner, with the males at ten, and 
the females at eight months old, which laft are generally more 
fwift than the dogs: They fhould be kept in a flip, while 
abroad, till they fee their courfe; neither fhould you loofen 
a young dog till the game has been a confiderable time on 


foot, he being apt, by over eagernefs at the prey, to ftrain his 
limbs. 
3°. The gaxe-hound, or beagle, is a dog more beholden to 


the fharpnefs of his fight, than his nofe or {mel ing ; by vir- 
tue whereof he makes excellent {port with the deer and hare. 
—He is alfo noted as exquifite in chufing of one that is not 
lank or Jean, but full, fat and round, which, if it happen to 
return, and be mingled again with the refidue of the herd, 
he will foon {py out, and leave the reft untouched, never 
ceafing, after he has feparated it from its company, and till 
he has wearied it to death. 

Thefe dogs are much ufed in the north of England, and 
on champion ground, rather than bufhy and woody places, 
and by horfemen, more than footmen.—If at any time he 
happen to take a wrong way, upon the ufual fign made by 
his mafter, he immediately returns, takes the right and ready 
courfe, beginning his chafe afrefh, with a clear voice and 
fwift foot, following the game with as much courage as at 
firft. 

4°. The blood-hound differs nothing in quality from the 
Scottifh flut hound, faving that it is longer fhap’d and not 
always of the fame colour; but fometimes red, fanded, 
black, white fpotted, &c. though moft commonly either 
brown or red. 

Their nature is, that being fet on by the voice and words of 
their leader, to caft about for the fitting of the prefent game, 
and having found it, they will never ceafe purfuing it with 
full cry till it be tired, without changing for any other. 


They feldom bark, except in their chafe, and are very obe- | 


dient and attentive to the voice of their leader.—Thofe 

that are really good, when they have found the hare, make 

fhew thereof to the huntfman by running more fpecdily, and 

ey eeu of head, eyes, ears, and tail, winding to the 
on. & 
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form or hafe’s mufe, never giving over profecution, 
ning with a gallant noife. 
They have good and hard feet, and ] 
are very properly denominated fanguinary or 
reafon of their extraordinary fcent; for if the & 
ly wounded, fo that it efcapes the huntfman’s hands, or if 
it be killed, and never fo cleanly carried away, thefe dogs, 
by their exquifite fmell, will difcover it, and not be Wanting, 
either by nimblenefs or greedinefs, to come at it 3 provided 
be any flains of blood.—Nay, though by all the cun- 


and run- 


there b 
hing and forefight imaginable, a beaft be conveyed away 
without fpot or blood, yet through the rougheft and moft 
crooked ways and meanders, will this dog find out the deer- 
ftealer, and even in the thickeft throng, will, by his fell, 
feparate and pick him out. 
5°. The terrier, or tarrier, only hunts the fox or badger 3 

being thus called, becaufe, after the manner of a ferret in 
fearching for coneys, he leaps into the ground, and afftights 
or attacks the beafts, either tearing them in pieces, or halin 
them out by force; or, at leaft, driving them out of their 
harbours to be taken ina net, or otherwife. 
The huntfmen have commonly a couple of terriers, that they 
may put in a frefh one, as occafion ferves, to relieve the 
other. 
‘The time of entering the terrier, is when he is near a twelye= 
month old: if it be not done within that time, he will 
hardly be brought to take the earth. This entering and flefh- 
ing of them may be performed feveral ways.—Firft, when 
the foxes and badgers have young cubs, take an old terriers 
fet him into the ground, and when he begins to bay, hold 
the young one at the hole or mouth of the earth, that he 
may liften and hear the old one’s bay. 
The old fox or badger being taken, fo that nothing remains 
within but the cubs, couple up the old ones, and put in the 
young in their fteads, encouraging them by crying, ‘To him, 
To him.—If they take any cub within, let them do with 
it what they lift; not forgetting to give the old terriers 
their reward, which is blood and livers, fried with cheefe and 
fome of their greafe; fhewing them alfo heads and {kins to en- 
courage them. 

HOUR *, ‘opa, Hora, an aliquot patt of a natural day, ufu- 
ally a 24th, fometimes a rath. 


* The origin of the word fora, or wea, comes according to 
fome authors, from afurname of the fun, the father of hours 
whom the Egyptians call orvs. Others derive it from the 
Greek sgigiv, to terminate, diftinguifh, &c. Others, from 
the word geo, urine ; pretending that Trifmegiftus was the frit 
that fettled the divifion of hours, which he did from obferva- 
tion of an animal confecrated to Serapis, named the cynocephalus, 
which makes water twelve times a day, and as often in the 
night, at equal intervals. 

An hour, with us, is a meafure or quantity of time, 
a 24th part of the natural day, or nycthemeron or it is the du= 
ration of the 24th part of the earth’s diurnal’ rotation. Fifs 
teen degrees of the equator anfwer to an hour ; though not 
precifely, but near enough for common ule. 

‘The hour is divided into 60 minutes ; the minute into 60 fe« 
conds, &c. 

‘The divifion of the day into hours is very ancient ; as is fhewn 
by Kircher, Oedip. A.gypt. Tom. II. P. II. claf VII. c. 8. 
Though the paflages he quotes from fcripture do not prove it. 
—The moft ancient Jour is that of the 12th part of the day. 
Herodotus, Lib. II. obferves, that the Greeks leatnt from 
the Egyptians, among other things, the method of dividing 
the day into twelve parts. 

The aftronomers of Cathaya, &c. bifhop Beveridge oblerves, 
ftill retain this divifion. They call the hour chag ; and to 
each chag they give a peculiar name, taken from fome animal : 
The firft is called xeth, moufe; the fecond chiu, bullock ; 
the third xem, leopard; the fourth mau, hare; the fifth 
the crocodile, &c. 

The divifion of the day into twenty four hours, was not 
known to the Romans before the firft Punic war-~Till that 
time they only regulated their days by the rifing and fet. 
ting of the fun. 
They divided the twelve hours of their day into four, oz, 
prime, which commenced at fix o'clock ; third at nine, Sixth 
at twelve, and zone at three. They alfo divided the night 
into four watches, each containing three ours. i 
There are divers kinds of hour's, ufed by chronologers, aftro= 
nomers, dialifts, &c.---Sometimes, 2 

Hours are divided into equal and unequal. 


equal to 


chins 


Equal Hours, are the 24th part of a day 
that is, the time wherein fifteen degrees 
above the horizon. 

Thefe are alfo called equinoétial hours, becaufe meafured on 
the equinottial; and a/fronomical, becaufe ufed by aftrono- 
mers, 

They are alfo differently denominated, according to the man- 
ner of accounting them in different countri 

Afironomical Hours are equal hours, reckoned from noon; or 
mid-day, ina continued feries of twenty four. 
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Babylonifs Hours are equal hours, reckoned from fun-rife in 
a continued feries of twenty-four. 738 

European Hours are equal hours, reckoned from mid-night ; 
twelve from thence to noon, and from noon to mid-night 
twelve more. ; 

Fewifh, or planetary or ancient Hours, are twelfth parts of 
the artificial day and night. ” 
Hence, as itis only in the time of the equinoxes that the ar- 
tificial day is equal to the night, it is then only that the 
hours of the day are equal to thofe of the night: At 
other times they will be always cither increafing or de- 
creafing. 
They are called ancient or Fewifh hours, becaufe wled by the 
ancients, and ftill among the Jews. hey are called plane- 
tary hours, by reafon the aftrologers pretend, that a new pla- 
net comes to predominate every hour; and that the day takes 
its denomination from that which predominates the firft hour 
thereof: as, Monday from the moon, &c. ; 

ftalian Hours are equal hours, reckoned from fun-fet, in a 
continued feries of twenty-four. y 

Unequal or temporary Hours, are 12th parts of the artifi- 
cial day and night.---The obliquity of the fphere renders 
thefe more or lefS unequal at different times; fo that they 
only agree with the equal ours at the times of the equi- 
noxes. 

HOURS, Hora, in the ancient mythology, were certain 


goddefles, the daughters of Jupiter and Themes; at firft 
only three in number, Lunomina, Dice, and Irene: 
to which were afterwards added two more, Carpo and 


Thallote. 

Homer makes them the door-keepers of heayen. Ovid allots 

them the employment of harneffing the horfes of the fun: 
Fungere equos Titan velocibus imperat Horis. 

Hours, Hore, in the Romifh church, are certain prayers per- 
formed at ftated times of the day; as mattins, vefpers, lauds, 
&c. 

The leffer hours, are prime, tierce fixth,, and none.---They 
are called hours, or canonical hours, as being to be rehearfed 
at certain hours preferibed by the canons.of that church, in 
commemoration of the myfteries accomplithed at thofe hours. 
‘Thefe hours were anciently alfo called courfe curfus; F. Ma- 
billon has a differtation on them, entitled, De Curfu Galli- 
cano. 

The firft conftitution enjoining the obfervation of the cano- 
nical jours, is of the ninth century, being found in a capi- 
tular of Heito , bifhop of Bafil, directed to his curates, im- 
porting, that the priefts fhall never be abfent at the canonical 
hours either by day, or night. 

Prayers of forty Hours, are public prayers continued for the 
{pace of three days fucceflively, and without intermiffion, 
before the holy facrament, to obtain the affiftance of heaven 
on fome important occafion. 
In thefe days, care is taken, that the holy facrament be 
expofed forty hours viz. thirteen or fourteen hours each 
day. 

Hour-Circres, or Horary Circles, in aftronomy, &c. are 
great circles, meeting in the poles of the world, and crofiing 
the equinoétial at right angles ; the fame as meridians. 

They are fuppofed. to be drawn through every 15th degree 
of the equinoctial and equator, and on both globes are 
fupplied by the meridian, hour-circle, and index. See 
Giose. 

The planes of the how--circles are perpendicular to the 
plane of the equinoétial, which they divide into 24 equal 
parts. 

Hour-Guass, a popular kind of chronometer or clepfydra, 
ferving to meafure the flux of time, by the defcent or run- 
ning of fand out of one glafs veflél. into another. 

The beft hour-gla/fes are thofe, which, inftead of fand, 
have egg-fhells well dried in the oven, then beaten fine and 
fifted. 
Hour-glaffes are much ufed.at fea for reckoning, &c, 

There are alfo a fort of hour-glaffes, which depend on the 
flux of water or fome other liquid, more properly called 
clepfydre. See CLEPSYDRA. 

Hour-Lings, ona dial, are lines which arife from the inter- 
fe€tions of the plane of the dial, with the feveral planes of 
the hour-circles of the fphere, and therefore muft be all right 
lines. See Drax. i 


We fay a brick boufe, a ftone haufe a houfe of tw, 
of three ftories, a manor houfe, a farm houfe, ec, 
Ancient Rome confifted of 48000 Poufes all infulated or detach- 
ed from one another. ' 

A pleafure houfe or country tae is that built for a 
to enjoy and divert himfelf occa: ionally in. 


of the ancient Romans; and. what in Spain and Portugal they 


0 ftories, 
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call .guinta; in Provence, caffiie ; 
France, cloferie; in Italy, vigna. 
The word vigna is itfelf fometimes ufed in Englifh to de- 
note the country feats of the noble Romans; as the vigna 
Farnefe, vigna Borghefe, &c. 
The citizens of Paris have alfo their maifons de bouteilles, 
bottle-houfesy to retire to, and entertain their friends ; which, 
in Latin, might be called mice: the emperor Domitian hav- 
inga houfe built for the like purpofe, mentioned under this 
name by Martial, Lib. If. Epig. 59. 
It is a thing principally to be aimed at, in the fite or fitua- 
tion of a country houfe or feat, that it have wood and water 
near it: If it cannot be conveniently built among trees, yet 
there are few places where trees may not be fpeedily raifed 
about it. 
It is far better to have a houfe defended by trees than hills ; 
for trees yield a cooling, refrefhing, fweet, and healthy air, 
and fhade, during the heat of the fummer, and very much 
break the cold winds and tempefts, from every Point in the 
winter.—The hills, according as they are fituated, defend only 
from fome certain winds ; and if they are on the north fide 
f the houfe, as they defend from the cold air in the winter, 
fo they alfo deprive you of the cool refrefhing breezes, 
which are commonly blown from thence in the fummer.--- 
And if the hills are fituated on the fouth fide, it then proves 
alfo very inconvenient. 
A houje thould not be too low feated, fince this precludes 
the convenience of cellars.---If you cannot avoid building 
on low grounds, fet the firft floor above the ground the higher, 
to fupply what you want to fink in your cellar in the ground ; 
for in fuch low and moift grounds, it conduces much to the 
rinefs and healthinefs of the air, to have cellars under the 
houfe, fo that the floors be good and ceiled underneath. Hou/es 
built too high, in places obvious to the winds, and not well 
lefended by hills or trees, require more materials to build 
them, and more alfo of reparations to maintain them; and 
they are not fo commodious to the inhabitants as the lower 
built bow/es, which may be built at a much eafier rate, and alfo 
as compleat and beautiful as the other. 
In buildings or houfes not above two ftories with the ground 
room, and not exceeding twenty foot to the raifon-place, 
and upon a good foundation; the length of two bricks, or 
eighteen inches for the heading courfe, will be fufficient for 
the ground work of any common ftr ture, and fix or feven 
courfes above the earth toa water-table, where the thicknefs 
of the walls is abated, or taken in, on either fide the thick- 
nefs of a brick, namely two inches and a quarter. 
For large and high how/es, or buildings of three, four, or five 
ftories with the garrets, the walls of fuch edifices ought to 
be from the foundation to the firft water-table, three heading 
courfes of brick, or twenty eight inches at leaft; and at eve- 
ry ftory a water-table, or taking in on the infide for the 
fummers, girders, and joints to reft upon, laid into the mid- 
dle, or one quarter of the wall at leaft, for the better bond. 
---But as for the innermoft or partition wall, a half brick 
will be fufficiently thick; and for the upper ftories, nine 
inches, ora brick length, will fuffice. 
The parts, proportions, &c. of the houfes in London, are re- 
gulated by a ftatute made for rebuilding the city after the fire. 
---By this it is enagted, That the houfes of the firft and leaft 
fort of building, fronting bye-ftreets or lanes, fhall be two 
ftories high befides cellars and garrets; the cellars fix foot 
and an half high, if the {prings of water hinder not; and 
the firft ftory nine foot from the floor to the ceiling, and the 
fecond ftory as much: That all the walls in front and rear 
be, as high as the firft ftory, full the thicknefs of the length 
of two bricks: and’ thence upwards to the garrets, of the 
thicknefs of one brick and an half; and that the thicknefs of 
the garret walls on the back part, be left to the diferetion of 
the builder, fo that the fame be not lefs than one brick 
length ; and that the thicknef$ of the party wall in the gar- 
ret, be of the thicknefS of the length of one brick at leaft. 
---That the houfes of the fecond fort of building, fronting 
ftreets, and lanes of note, and the river of ‘Thames, confiit 
of three ftores high, befides cellars and garrets; that the cel- 
lars thereof be fix foot and an half high, if the fprings hinder 
not; that the firft ftory contain full ten foot in heiehth from 
the floor to the ceiling; the fecond ten foot, the third nine 
foot; that all the faid walls in the front and rear, as high as 
the firft ftory, be two bricks and a half thick, and from 
thence upward to the garret floor of one brick and an half 
thick; and the thicknefs of the garret walls on the back 
part, be left to the difcretion of the builder, fo that the fame 
may not be lefs than one brick thick: And alfo that the 
thicknefS of the party walls between every hou/e of this. {e- 
cond and larger fort of building, be two bricks thick as high 
as the firft ftory, and thence upward to the garrets of the 
thicknefs of one brick and an half. 
Alfo, that the houfes of the third fort of buildings, fronting 
the high and principal ftreets hall confift of four ftories high, 
befides cellars and garrets ; that the firft ftory contain full ten 
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foot in heighth from the floor to the ceiling, the fecond ten 
foot and an half, and the third nine foot, the fourth eight 
foot and an half; that all the faid walls in front and rear, as 
high as the firft ftory, be two bricks and an half in thicknefs, 
and from thence upwards to the garret floor, of the thick- 
nefs of one brick and an half; and that the thicknels of the 
garret walls on the back part, be not lefs than one brick; 
and alfo that the party walls between every houfe of this third 
and larger fort of building, betwo bricks thick as h 
the firft foor, and thence upwards to the garret floor one 
brick and an half 

Alfo, that in all hou/es of the fourth fort of buildings, being 
manfion /ox/fes, and of the greateft efs, not fronting any 
ftreets or lanes as aforefaid, the number of ftories, and the 
heighth thereof, fhall be left to the difcretion of the builder, 
fo as he exceed not five ftories, 

The fame ag alfo enjoins, that no timber be laid within 
twelve inches of the fore fide of the chimney jambs; and 
that all joyfts on the back of any chimney, be laid with a 
trimmer, at fix inches diftance from the back; as alfo, that 
no timber be laid within the tunnel of any chimney, upon 
penalty to the workman for every day’s default, of 10 s. and 
TO s. every week it continues unreformed. 

Add, That as the buildings of London join one upon ano- 
ther, and almoft every feveral houfe hath a diftin& proprietor; 
the parliament hath decreed, that the wall dividing the pro- 
prietors grounds, fhould be built at the equal charge of both 
the owners: whence it may not be impertinent to fhew how 
thefe party walls are valued. 

All brick-works, whether one, two, three, four, or 
any other number of brick lengths in thicknefs, are to be 
reduced to the thicknefs of a brick and a half. 

Tt hath been obferved, that about 4500 bricks, of about 16 » 
per thoufand: a hundred and a quarter of lime, at ro s. per 
hundred ; and two loads anda half of fand, at 3 5. per load, will 
compleatly raife one rod of brick-work of a brick and a 
half thicknefs. 

And thus much will a rod of party wall, the materials only, 
reduced to a brick and half thick, amount to, at the former 
fuppofed rates; to which may be added, for workmanthip, 
1185. 

So that for every rod of party wall, they allow 3 7. apiece; 
whence, if a party wall be meafured, and the meafure when 
reduced to a brick and a half, be found to contain fixteen 
rods; that fixteen multiplied by 3 4 giveth 48 2 and fo 
much is the one proprietor to allow the other, 

Town-House, or Hall, isa place where the officers and magi- 
ftrates of a town or city hold their meetings, for the due 
adminiftration of their laws and policy. See Hann, and 
Gui_p. ~ 

WorkHouse. See Worx-House; fee alfo the article Ras- 
PHUYS. 

Hous is alfo ufed for a convent or monattery. 

The chief abby of fuch an order has fo many houfes depend- 
ent on it.—There have been reforms made of feveral reli- 
gious how/es. 

Regular priefts give the name houfes to the places they refide 
in, and not that of convents or monafteries, which properly 
belong to fimple friers. ‘Thus we fay, the Fe/uits houfe, 
and the Barnabites or Theatins houfe. 

The Jefuits have both profeffed houfes, and colleges for no- 
vices, which they call houfes of probation. 

They have alfo houfes of retreat for fpiritual exercifes, where 
they receive fecular perfons and ecclefiaftics, difpofed’ to 
practife the fame with them, for eight or ten days. 

House is alfo ufed for one of the eftates of the kingdom af- 
fembled in parliament, 

Thus we fay, the houfe of lords, the houfe of commons, 
&c. SeePrsrs, andCommowns. 

House is alfo ufed fora noble family; or a race of illuftrious 
perfons iflued from the fame ftock. See GENEALOGY. 

In this fenfe we fay, the houfe or family of the Stuarts, the 
Bourbons, the houfe of Hanover, of Auftria, of Lorain, of 
Savoy, &c. 

House, in aftrology, a dodecatemory, 
heavens. See DoDEcATEMoRY. 
The divifion of the heavens into houfes is founded on this, 
that the ftars and planets when found herein are fuppofed to 
have certain influences, cither good or evil, upon fublunary 
bodies; and to each hou/e is afligned its particular virtue or 
influence; upon the confideration whereof they draw horo- 
fcopes. See Horoscope. 

This divifion is made by fix great circles, called circles of 
pofition, which cut each other in the common interfection of 
the meridian and horizon, in the ordinary way of domifying, 
which is that of Regiomontanus: for the antients had three 
other ways. 

Thefe circles divide the equator into twelve equal parts, 
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30 degrees each, without any regard to the zodiac ues 
The horizon and merid are two Circles of the celeftial 
houfes, which divide the heavens into four equal pa 
whereof comprehends three 4 fes.— There are fis 
horizon, and as many below it; and fix eaftern and fix w eft- 
ern houjes, 

The {cheme or figure of the heavens 
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The aftrological hou/es have their particular n 
to their qualities.---The fir is the houfe of lif 
afcendant, and containing five degrees above th 
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The fifth, the ouje of ¢ » The fixth, the 
health. The feventh, the houfe of marriage, and 
of the weft. The eighth, the hou of death, and 
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Hovuse-soar, Eft 3 or an allowance of ti 
lord’s wood, for the repair, and upholding a 4 
ment. 

Some make houfe-bote twofold, viz. Ey 
ardendi. SeeEsToveERs. 7 

House-robbing, or House-breaking, the robbing or plunder- 
ing a man in fome part of his 4o, or his b 
fair or market; the owner, or his wife, ch 
-vants, being within the fame. 

This was made felony by ftat. 23 Hen. VIII. and 3 
but it is fince alfo made felony, though none be within the 
houfe, 26 Eliz. Sce Burciary. 

Hous g-wife’s Cloth, is a middle fort of linnen cloth 
fine and coarfe, fit for family ufes. 

HOUSHOLD, the family or domeftics of a prince 
vate perfon. 

The civil government of the king’s court bi 
the lord fteward of the houfhold. He has 
officers and fervants of the king’s houfe, 
chapel, chamber, and ftable, who are under the ju 
of the lord chamberlain, mafter of the horfe, and 
chapel. 


Under the lord fteward are a treafurer of the houfhold, comp- 
troller, cofferer, mafter of the houfbold, clerks of the green 
cloth, &c. 

The troops of the Aou/bold are the horfe guards, horfé grena- 
diers, and foot guards. —The houfbold troops of France ar 
led the gendarmerie. 

HovusHotp Days, are four folemn feftivals in the year, when 
the king after divine fervice offers a befant of g God 
on thealtar. See BESANT. 

Thefe houjfbold days are Cl ‘ifimas, Eafter, W1 
All-Saints. 

The houfbold days area part of the twelve collar and o 
days. 

HOUSING®*, or Houssk, a cover laid over the faddle of 
a horfe in order to fave it from the weather, dirt 
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* The word is formed of the French houffe, which fignifies 
fame thing ; though it antiently denoted a kind of Jo 
by country people. 


the 
wore 


The cavaliers appeared with their embroidered 

Boot Housina, isa piece of ftuff faftened to the hi 
of the faddle, that covers a horfe’s croupe; either for the 
of ornament, to hide the horfe’s leann or to fay 
clothes of the rider from being daubed and fo 
of the horfe. 

Shoe Housinc, apiece of cloth bordered with a fringe, often- 
times put- round the faddle, to cover croupe, and hang 
down to the lower part of the belly, to fave the ftockings ol 
thofe that ride without boots. 

HOW, among gardeners. See the article Hor. 

HOWKER, orHooxer, veflel much ufed by the rae 
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built fomething like a pink, but rigged and mafted like a hoy. | Yo ffrike a Hut, is to lie clofely or obfcurely in the fea in a 


Howkers carry from fifty to two hundred. tun; and with a 
{mall number of hands will go to the Eaft-Indies. 

‘They tack foon and fhort, will fail well, and lie near 
wind; and live almoft in any fea. 

HOY, a {mall veflel or bark, whofe yards are not acrofs, nor 
the fails {quare, like thofe of fhips, but the fails like a mif- 
fen, fo that fhe can fail nearer the wind than a vellel with 
crofs fails can do. 

HOYSE, or Horse, the fea word for haling up any thing in- 
to the fhip; or getting up 2 yard, Ge. 

Thus they fay hoi/e up the yard, /oife the water in, &e. 

HO ZING <f Dog:, the cutting out the balls of their feet. 
See ExPEDITATING. 

HUCKLE Bone, the hip bone. See Cox Os. 

HUCKSTER, one that fells provifions or {mall 
retail. 

HUDSON’S-BAY Company. See the article Company. 

HUE anp CRY, the purfuit of one who has committed 
felony, &c. on the highway. 

If a party robbed, or any in the company of one murthered 
or robbed, come to the conftable of the next town, and re- 
quire him to raife hue and cry, or to purfue the offender, 
deferibing him, and fhewing, as near as he can, which way 
he is gone: the conftable is forthwith to call for aid from the 
parifh to feek the felon: and ifhe is not found there, he is to 
give the next conftable warning till he be apprehended, or 
at leaft purfued to the fea-fide. 

The Normans had a purfuit with a cry after offenders, not 
unlike this; which they called clamor de hare. See Cia- 
MOR de haro. 

Hue is alfo ufed alone, ann. 1 Edw. eaatos 
records itis called Autefium & clamor. 

HUERS. See the article ConDERs. 

HUG, or Cornifb Hu, a term ufed in wreftling, when one 
has an adverfary on his breaft, and holds him faft there. 

HU GUENOTS, an appellation fren by way of contempt 
to the Reformed, or Calvinifts of France. 

The name had its firft rife in 1560; but authors are not a- 
greed as to the origin and occafion thereof. Pafquier, Me- 
nage, &c, give us divers etymologies, but none of them are 
ftuck to. 

Du Verdier derives it from John Hus, whofe opinions the 
huguenots chiefly receive, and guensn, ape, q. d. Hus’s apes. 
See Hu ssI1TEs. 

Coquille deduces the name from Hugues Capet, whofe right 
of fucceffion to the crown, the Calvinifts maintained againft 
thofe of the houfe of Guife, who pretended to be the fuccef- 
fors of Charlemaign. 

Others derive it from one Hughes, or Hugh, a Sacramentarian, 
who had afferted much the fame doétrines as the huguenots, 
under Charles VI. 

Others fetch it from the Swifs word henfquenaux, i. e. fedi- 
tious people; or from eidgnoffen, i. e. allies, or aflociates in 
faith, which is the opinion Maimbourg moft inclines to; who 
hence concludes, that hbuguenot is originally no term of 
reproach. : 
Caftelnau Mauriffiere, in his Memoirs, will have the hu- 
guenots to have been thus called by the populace, to denote 
them of lefs value than a little piece of money of the fame 
name, being a maille, or farthing: which, in the time of 
Hugh Capet, was called huguenot, q. d. not worth more than 
a farthing. 

Others take the name to have been firft given by way of de- 
rifion to a certain German Proteftant, who being taken and 
examined as to the confpiracy of Amboife, before the cardinal 
de Lorrain, was confounded and ftopped fhort in the be- 
ginning of his harangue, which began with Hue nos venimus. 
But the moft plaufible opinion is that of Pafquier, who ob- 
ferves, that at Tours the people havea notion of a {prite or 
goblin, called sing Hugon, who ftroles about in the night time; 
whence, as thofe of the religion met chiefly in the night time 
to pray, &c. they call them huguensts; q. d. difciples of 
king Hugon: for it was at Tours that they were firft thus 
denominated.— This opinion F. Daniel affents to. 

HUISSIER, a French name for an ufber, Jerjeant, or beadle. 

HULKS, are large vellels, having their gun-decks from 113 
to 150 feet long, and from 31 to 40 feet broad. ——~They 
will carry from 400 to 1000 tuns. 

Their chief ufe is for fetting mafts into fhips, and the like. 
Antiently, the word hulka feems to have fignified a /mall ve/fel. 

HULL of a Ship, is her main body, without any matts, yards, 
fails, or rigging. —See Tab. fhip. fig. 1. litt. A to R. 

T, Hutt, orlie a Hu Lt, is underftood of a fhip, when, ei- 
ther in a dead calm, or ina ftorm, fhe cannot carry all her 
fails, but they are taken in to preferve them; fo that nothing 
but her mafts, yards, and riggings are abroad, and her helm 
tied down to the lee-fide of the thip,——In this ftate fhe will 
lie eafily under the fea, if fhe be a good failor; and make her 
way one point before the beam. 
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ftorm, or to tarry for fome confort, bearing no fail, with the 
helm lafhed a-lee. 


the; HUMAN, fomething that relates to man, or the nature of 


man, See NATURE. 

The Auman body is the fubje&t of medicine. 

Epicurus and his followers deny that the gods concern them~- 
felves with human affairs. 

Faith is diftinguifhed into divine and human. 

HUMANITY, the nature of man, or that which denoshi- 
nates him human. 

Neftorius would not allow the infirmities of humanity to be 
attributed to the Deity; nor the attributes of the Deity to 
humanity. 

HumantirieEs is ufed plurally, for the humaniores litera, 1. e 
the ftudy of the Greek and Latin tongues, grammar, rheto- 
ric, poetry, and the antient poets, orators, and hiftorians. 
Such a ftudent has gone through his humanities with applaufe. 
—Calvin performed his humanities in the college de la Marche 
at Paris. 

HUMECTATION*, M€aiftening, in pharmacy; the pre- 
paring of a medicine, by ftecping it awhile in water, in or- 
der to foften and moiften it when too dry; or to cleanfe it, 
or to prevent its fubtile parts from being diffipated in gtind- 
ing or the like. 

* The word is Latin, Aumeétatio, formed of humor, moifture. 


Hu Mec TATION isalfo ufed for the application of moiftening 
or fuppling remedies. 

In this fenfe we fay, embrocations, emplafters, unétions, hu- 
meétations, fomentations, &c. 

HUMERUS, orOsHumeRy, in anatomy, the uppermoft 
bone of the arm, popularly called the /boulder bone ; extend- 
ing from the fcapula, or fhoulder-blade, to the upper end of 
the cubitus, or elbow.—See Zab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. me 
6. fig. 7. m 8. fig. 3. 

The humerus is a large, long, round fiftular bone, of a pretty 
hard, compact fubftance; and its inward cavity, which con- 
tains the marrow, is confiderably long and large. 

At its upper end it has a large round head, which is covered 
with a very fmooth cartilage and is received into the cavity of 
the feapula, which makes a junéture per Arthrodiam.—This 
head of the bone being much larger than the focket into which 
it is received, the part extant is ftriétly embraced by a liga- 
ment, one edge of which is faftened to the margin of the car- 
tilaginous focket of the fcapula, and the other to the lower 
part of the head of this bone, hereby uniting them firmly 
together ; yet fo as to leave the motion the freeft of all the ar- 
ticulations of the body, and therefore the bone very liable to dif- 
locations. 

At the lower end of the Aumerus are two proceffes, covered 
each with a cartilage; the external and leffer receiving the 


age of the radius; and the internal, the head of the cu- 
itus. 


On the outfide of each of thefe procefles is a fmall eminence, 
to which are faftened the ligaments and heads of the mufcles 
that move the carpus and fingers. 
In this bone are alfo three finus’s; one on the fore fide of the 
large procefs, receiving a procefs of the cubitus; another on 
the back part which receives the olecranum; and the third, a 
{mall femilunar one between the two proceffes, anfwering to 
the eminence of the finus of the cubitus. 
‘The later anatomifts allow this bone five different motions, 
viz upwards, downwards, forwards, backwards, and rota- 
tory; and five pair of mufcles for performance of the fame, 
viz, the deltoides, teres, peétoralis, infrafpinatus, fubfcapula- 
ris, 8c. See each under its proper article. 

HUMID, Humipum, Moi/t. 
The fchool philofophers make water the primum bumidum, 
the firft of humid bodies, and the caufe or principle of hu- 
midity in others, which are more or lefS moift, as they par- 
take more or lefs of this element. 

HUMIDITY, Mieifture; the quality or power of wetting, 
or moiftening other bodies. 
Ariftotle defines humidity, by a paffive quality which indif- 
pofes a body from being retained within its own bounds, but 
makes it eafily retained in thofe of another: which amounts 
to the fame as his definition of fluidity. 
Others of the peripatetic {chool, define humidity a quality 
whereby a body becomes humid, 7. ¢. difpofed to moiften o- 
ther bodies, and in moiftening, to foften and difpofe them to 
receive any figure, or impreffion. 
Modern writers confider Aumidity as a particular {pecies of flu- 
idity; and define it a fluor, which being applied on a folid 
body, adheres thereto, and communicates the quality to other 
bodies. Others, fomewhat more accurately, call humidity the 
power whereby a body moiftens another: but what that 
power is, they do not fhew. f 

But 
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But of this we are certain, humidity is only a fort of relative 
mode.—So far as the component particles of a fluid, com- 
pared with refpect to the pores and particles of other bodies, 
or the texture thereof, are apt and difpofed to enter thofe 
pores, or ftick to thofe particles; fo far is that fluid humid : 
on the contrary, fo far as there is ar epugnance or incongruity 
between the particles, &c. in refpect of fuch bodies, the fluid 
is not humid. 
Thus quickfilver is not moift in refpeét to our hands or clothes, 
and other things, which it will not ftick to; but it may be 
called humid, in reference to gold, tin, ot lead, to whofe fur- 
faces it will prefently adhere, and render them foft and moi 
—Even water itfelf, which wets almoft every thing and is 
the great ftandard of moifture and humidity, is not capable 
r 
| 


of wetting all things; for it flands, or runs off in globula 
drops from the leaves of cabbages, and many other plants ; and 
it will not wet the feathers of ducks, fwans and other water 
fowl. 
Add, that the texture alone may caufe the fluid to be humid, 
as is plain, in that neither quickfilver, lead, or bifinuth 
alone will ftick upon glafs; yet being mixed together, they 
will form a mafs that will do fo; as appears from fuch a 
compofition being frequently ufed in foliating looking- 
lafies. 

HUMIDUM Radicale, or Radical Moifture. 
This, in reality, feems to amount to no more than the pure 
and moft defecate part of the nutritious matter, in a condition 
ready to be affimilated. 
By too much heat, as in fevers, hectics, &c. this humidity is 
too haftily exhaufted and fpent. 

HUMILIATION, the aé of humbling, 7. e. of abating a 
perfon’s pride, and bringing him lower in his opinion. 
In this fenfe, Aumiliation ftands diftinguifhed from mortifica- 
tion: humiliation brings down the mind ; mortification fub- 
dues the flefh. 

HUMILIS M]ujculus. See the article Eye. 

HUMOR, or Humour. See the article Humour. 


HUMORISTS, or GiHumortsry, the title of acele- 
brated academy of learned men at Rome. 
‘The academy of humori/ts was eftablithed by Paul Mancini, 
who made ufe of Gafpar Salviani to affemble together all 
the men eminent for learning about Rome, and form them 
into a fociety ; as is obferved by Janus Nicius, in his elogy 
of Salvinus, Part I. p. 32. 
The device of this academy is a cloud, which being raifed 
from the falt water of the fea, returns again in frefh water; 
with this hemiftic of Lucretius, Lib. VI. Redit agmine dulct. 
Jerom Alexander, a humari/?, has three exprefs difcourfes on 
this device. 
‘The obfequies of M. Peirefe were celebrated in the academy 
of the humorifts, whereof he was a member, in above forty 
different languages. Gaflend. Vita Peyrefe. L. VI. p. ' 

HUMOROSI, the name of an academy eftablithed at Cor- 
tona in Italy. 

The humarofi of Cortona muft not be confounded with the 
humorifti of Rome. See Humorisrs. 

HUMOUR, or Humor, in its general fenfe, fignifies the 
fame as liquor, or liquid. See Liguip. 

Humour, in medicine, is applied to any juice, or fluid part 
of the body, as the chyle, blood, milk, fat, ferum, lymph, 
fpirits, bile, feed, falival and pancreatic juices, &c. See 
each of thefe under its proper head, Cuytz, Bioop, Bice, 
éc. 

The four humours, fo much talked of by the ancient phyfi- 
cians, are four liquid fubftances which they fuppofe to moif- 
ten the whole body of all animals, and to be the caufe of the 
divers temperaments thereof. 

‘Thefe are phlegm, blood, bile, and mela’ cholly. 

But the moderns do not allow of thefe divifions. - The hu- 
mours they rather chufe to diftinguifh into nutritious, called al- 
fo elementary, as chyle and blood; thofe feparated from the 
blood, as bile, faliva, urine, &c. andthofe returned into the 
blood. 

Humours, again, are diftinguithed into natural or falutary, 
and morbid, or corrupted.—To the former clafs belong all the 
juices ordinarily fecreted for the ufes of the body. 

To the latter belong thofe compound Aimours, which thicken- 
ing and growing putrid, caufe tumors, abfceffes, obftruGtions, 
and moft difeafes. 
Thefe are diftinguifhed” by various names, malignant, aduft, 
acrimonious, corropve, crude, peccant, &c. 

MoUR is alfo ufed for the particular temperament or confti- 
tution ofa perfon, confidered as arifing from the prevalence 
of this or that humoir; Or juice of the body. 

‘Thus we fay, ‘a bilious, choletic Aunony 
mour; a melancholi 
gay, fprightly humour,” &c 

Humours of the Hye.---Anatomifts and opticians diftinguith 
three particular bumours of the eye; which they call the aque 
ous, cryftalline, and vitreous. 


Vou. I. 
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a phlegmatic Ay- 
hypochondriac Aumour 3 a fanguine, 


Hunprep Weight, or the great hundr 
Hunprep, Hunprepum, Cent 
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The aqueohs, ot watry hu 
fore part of the eye, wh 
becaufe clear and fluid like water. 
The cryfalline humour is placed bety 
is thus called from its foli 
that of a cryftal, 


aced in the anterior of 
is thus called, 


other two; and 
cynic Pee Sey 
ency, refembling 


ween the 


The vitreous, or glafly humour, fills ofterior part of 
the eye; and is denominated from its r blance of melted 
glafs. 


‘Thefe three humours have each their fhare in the refraG@ion 
of the rays of light neceflary to vifion. 

Authors, both ancient and modern, {peak of the regeneration 
of the humours of the eye; and give us inftances of their re- 
production, when by any accident they had been let out. 
But their inftances ftriGly confidered gener ally go no farther 
than to the aqueous and vitreous humours. 

Borri only, in a letter to Bartholine, fays as 
cryftalline.--He affirms, that he has {lit the pupil of the eye 
of divers animals, and fqueezed out all the Aumours, even 
the cryftalline, and has afterwards perfectly reftored them 
again to fight; and that the eyes of the birds, whereon the 
operation had been performed, inftead of being damaged 
thereby, were rendered more lively and vi 
He adds, that he had performed the fame 
divers perfons, with fo much fuccefs, that there remained not 


the fmalleft appearance of a cicatrix in the eye. See Ca- 
TARACT, 


Humoor is alfo ufed in dramatic poetry, for a fubordinate or 


weaker {pecies of what the critics call 
Alumour is ufually looked on as peculiar to the Enel 
ma ; at leaft, our comic poets have excelled therein, and car- 
ried it beyond thofe of any other nation: and ours js perhaps 
the only language that has a name for it. 

Humour is ufually confidered by critics, as a fainter or weaker 
habitual paffion peculiar to comic characters, as being chiefly 
found in perfons of a lower degree than thofe proper for tra- 
gedy. 

Every paffion may be faid to have two different faces, one 
that is ferious, great, formidable, and folemn, which is for 
tragedy ; and another that is low, ridiculous, and fit for come- 
dy ; which laft is what we call its humour. 

Wit only becomes few characters: it is a breach of character 
to maké one half the perfons in a modern, or indeed in any 
comedy, talk wittily and finely ; at leaft at all times, and on 
all occafions.—To entertain ‘the audience, therefore > and 
keep the dramatic perfons from going into the common, 
ten, familiar ways and forms of fpeakir nd thinking, re- 
courfe is had to fomething to fupply the place of wit, and di- 
vert the audience, without going out of charaéter : and this 
does humour ; which therefore is to be looked on as the true 
wit in comedy. 

A very good judge, the duke of Buckingham, makes Aumour 
to beall inall: wit, according*tohim, fhould never be ute 5 
but to add an agreeablenefs to fome proper and jut fentiment, 
which, without fome fuch turn, might pafs without its ef- 
fect. 


IMANNETSs 


ac 


HUNDRED, Centum, Cent. the number of ten times ten, 


or ‘the {quare of ten. 

The place of hundreds makes the third in order in the Ara- 
bic numeration. 

We ufually exprefs the quantity or proportion of the profits 
made in the way of commerce, &c. by the bundred—The 
afk two and a half per. cent. or in the bu sdred, for remit- 
ting money to fuch a city. The legal intereft of money is 
five per. cent, or five pounds in the hundred. 


Hunprep is alfo ufed as a meafur 5 to exprefS a certain quan- 


tity, or number of things---A hundred of falt at Amiter- 
dam, -is fourteen tuns, 

Deal boards are fold -at fixfcore to the Aundred, called the 
long hundred.---Pales and laths are counted at five feore to 
the hundred, if five foot lor and fix feore if three foot 
long. 


J, 


See QuinraL. 
ia, is alfo a part or divi+ 
fion of a fhire, or county. SeeSurre, and Country. 
It was fo called, according to fome, becaufe of old each 
hundred found 100 fidejuffors or fureties of the king’s peace, 
or 100 able men for his war. 
Others rather think it to have been fo called, becaufe origi- 
nally compofed of an hundred. families.---It is true, Bromp- 
ton tells us, that an hundred contains centwn villas ; but then 
Giraldus Cambrenfis writes that the Ife of Man hath 343 
villas. In both thefe places the word wil/a muft be taken’ for 
a country family ; for it cannot meana village, becaufe there 
are not above forty villages in that ifland. 
So, where Lambard tells us that an Aundred is fo called, a 
numero centum hominum, it muft be underftood of an hun- 
dred men, who are heads and chiefs of fo many families, 
Hundreds were firft ordained by king Alfred, the 29th king 
of the Weft Saxons; Alfredus rex (fays Lambard, verbo cen- 
55 turia) 
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curia) ubi_ cum Guthruno Dano feedus inierat, La esiw 
olim a Fethrone Moifi datum Jecutus confiliztimy Anais pri- 
mus in fatrapias, centurias, & decurtas partitus oft ancien 
i i tir: nificat) nominavit, 
piam, fhyre, a Scyrian, (quod partiri Signgfica 7 i 
centuriam hundred; &% decuriam, teothing Jive, tienmantale, 
i.e. decemvirale collegium, appellavit; atgue iifdem nomini- 
bus vel hodie vocantur, &c. See Country, and T1THING. 
This dividing of counties into hundreds, for the patie 8° 
vernment, king Alfred borrowed from Germany, where 
centa or centina is a jurifdiction over an hundred towns. : 
Such is the original of hundreds, which ftill retain the name ; 
though their jurifdiétion be devolved to the county setts 
fome few excepted, which have been by privilege annexe 
to the crown, or granted to fome great fubjeét, and fo re- 
main ftill in the nature of a franchife. 
This has been ever fince the ftat. 14 Edw. II. whereby 
thefe hundred courts, formerly farmed out by the fheriff to 
other men, were all, or moft part, reduced to the county- 
court, and fo remain at prefent: fo that where we read now 
of hundred courts, they are to be underftood of feveral fran- 
chife:, wherein the fheriff has nothing to do by his ordinary 
authority, except they of the hundred refule to do their office. 

Hunprep, or Hunprepvum, is fometimes alfo ufed for an 
immunity or privilege, whereby a man is quit of the bun- 
dred-penny, or cuftom.due to the hundred. 

Hunprep-LacH, fignifies the hundred court 5 from which all 
the officers of the king’s foreft were freed by the charter of 
Canutus. 

Hunprep Suir, the payment of perfonal attendance, order- 
ing fuit, and fervice at the hundred court. 

HUNDREDERS, or Hunprepors, HUNDREDARII, 
are men impannelled, or fit to be impannelled, of a jury, 
upon any controverfy, dwelling within the sundred where 
the land in quettion lies. pr 09 

Hunprepber is alfo ufed for him who hath the jurifdi€tion of 
an hundred, and holds the hundred court. See HEADBOROUGH. 
Sometimes it is alfo ufed for the bailiff of an hundred. See 
BAILirr. = 

HUNGARY Vater, Aqua HunGARIcA, a diftilled wa- 
ter, fo denominated froma queen of Hungary, for whofe ufe it 
was firft prepared. <1 
Hungary water is one of the diftilled waters of the fhops; 
and is direéted in the college difpenfatory, to be made of 
rofemary flowers infufed fome days in rectified fpirit of wine, 
and the fpirit then diftilled. 2 
It is an agreeable perfume, and its virtues are much the fame 
as thofe of the fimple it is drawn from. See Ros—eMary. 

HUNGER, Fames, a natural appetite or defire of food. 
Hunger is properly diftinguifhed into natural and animal: 
natural hunger is an irritation of the ftomach, occafioned by 
fafting ; animal hunger is the fenfation or perception of that 
irritation, and the defire of food confequent thereon. 

‘There are various opinions as to the nature, caufe and defi- 
nition of Auger; the point having been controverted from 
Ariftotle to our time.—Galen defines it a painful fenfation, 
arifing from a divulfion of the ftomach; the other Peri- 
patetics call it an appetite or defire of hot and dry: which 
two fyftems fome authors have endeavoured to reconcile by 
taking them both in; and accordingly define hunger a na- 
tural appetite of hot and dry, occafioned by a painful divulfion 
of the membranes of the ftomach, arifing from an emptinefs 
thereof. 

The modern philofophers fpeak much more accurately and 
intelligibly on the point. Hunger is generally confidered by 
them as owing to the fharpnefs or acrimony of the liquor 
contained in the ftomach, which vellicating the fibres there- 
of, occafions this uneafy fenfation. ——-They add, that the 
occafional caufe of this vellication, is the emptinefs of the 
ftomach, which not furnifhing food for the ftomach-liquor 
to be employed on, expofes its inner membrane to the action 
thereof. 

In effe&t, it is generally agreed, that there is fome menftru- 
ous juice or humour continually difcharged from the excre- 
tory duéts of the neighbouring glands into the ftomach, to 
afift in the diffolution and digeftion of the food; and that 
this liquor, after the food is gone, falls upon the ftomach 
itfelf, and irritates its nerves fo ftrongly, as to propagate the 
impreflion to the brain, and thus produce the perception 
of hunger. 

This juice fome will have to be acid, by reafon bodies of 
that clafs are ufed to whet the appetite and excite hunger ; 
and that fatty bodies more readily remove it than others, 
by their adhering to the acid fpicula, and blunting the points 
thereof. 

Others, denying the exiftence of any fuch ftomach-liquor, 
and accounting for digeftion without it ; confequent! deny 
hunger to have any dependence thereon.------ ‘The = at- 
trition of the coats of the ftomach, according to them, is the 
only caufe of it, 

On both thefe principles they fay it is that the Indians elude 

their hunger, by fwallowing pills made of tobacco leaves and 
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calcined fhells: Thefe pills take away the appetite, both 

as the tobacco leaves gradually diminifh the fenfibility of the 

ftomach, and as the calcined fhells abforb the falino-acid 

menftruum, Thus alfo it is, that poor people frequently 

fmoke tobacco to deceive their hunger, not to fatisfy it; for 

tobacco affords no nutriment ; but it occafions a plentiful fpit- 

ting, and by this means difcharges the body of the acrid 

humour which caufes hunger. 

The latter fyftem Dr. Drake thus lays down :---When all the 

chyme and chyle is preffed out of the ftomach, it follows 

the motions of its contents, and is again, by means of its muf- 

cular coat, reduced to a ftate of contraétion, and by that 

means the inner coat is brought to lay in folds, which touch- 

ing, and by means of the periftaltic motion, rubbing lightly, 

upon one another, produce that gentle fenfe of fretting or 
vellication, which we call hunger, which being felt firft in the 
upper orifice, which is firft evacuated, begins there to prompt 
us to replenifh : but as by degrees the remainder of the con- 
tents are expelled, this friction or rubbing of the membranes 
upon each other, fpreads gradually over the whole ftomach, 
and renders our hunger more urgent and impatient, till, by a 
new repletion, we take away the caufe. 

Others think the blood, derived from .the adjacent ramifica- 
tions of the arteries into the ftomach, fufficient to account 
for hunger, without the mediation either of the attrition or 
the menftruum.---The mafs of blood itfelf, they obferve, is 
rendered acid through abftinence from food; its foft balfamic 
parts having been carried into all parts of the body, and 
lodged’ therein as nutriment, to fupply the abfence of thofe 
wore off and exhaled : To which it may be added, that the 
velocity of the blood is confiderably augmented a good 
while after eating, beyond what it was during the action of 
digeftion. 

Hence it is, that perfons of a bilieus conftitution, young peo- 
ple, and thofe who labour hard, muft fooner find themfelves 
hungry than others. 2°. That hunger, if it hold long, oc- 
cafions a violent heat, and even fometimes a fever. 3°. That 
thofe whofe humours are crafs and vifcid, are lefs incommod- 
ed with hunger than others. 

In effect, we obferve, that fome animals, whofe humours 
are found to have thofe conditions, as tortoifes, &c. will 
live a long time without food.—For man, fix or feven 
days are commonly fuppofed the limit within which, if he 
take no folid food, he dies; though we have inftances of ab- 
ftinence which far furpafs this. See ApsTINENCcE, and 
FasTInc. 

Hunery £vil, is an unnatural and over-hafty greedinefs in a 
horfe, to devour his meat fafter than he can chew it; and 
may be known by his fnatching at it as if he would devour 
it whole. 

HUNTING, the art or aét of purfuing, and chafing beafts 
of game. See Game. 

In its general fenfe, Sunting includes the purfuit both of hairy 
and feathered game; but in its more proper and reftrained 
fignification, it is only applicable to beafts of venery and 
chafe. : 
F. de Launay, profeflor of the French laws, has an exprefs 
treatife of bunting.---From thofe words of God to Adam, 
Gen. i. 26, and 28. and to Noah, Gen. ix. 2, 3. bunting 
was confidered as a right devolved, or made over to man 5 
and the following ages appear to have been of the fame opi- 
nion. Accordingly we find that among the more civilized 
nations, as the Perfians, Greeks, and Romans, it always 
made one of their genteeler diverfions; and as to the wilder 
and more barbarous, it ferved them with food and ne- 
ceflaries.---The Roman jurifprudence, which was formed on 
the manners of the firft ages, made a law of it; and efta- 
blifhed it as a maxim, that as the natural right of things 
which have no matter, belongs to the firft pofleflor, wild 
beafts, birds, and fifhes, are the property of whoever can 
take them firft. 
But the northern nations of Barbarians who over-run the 
Roman empire, bringing with them a ftronger tafte for the 
diverfion ; and the people being now poffefled of other, and 
more eafy means of fubfiftence from the lands and pofleffions 
of thofe they had vanquifhed : their chiefs and leaders began 
to appropriate the right of hunting, and, inftead of a natu- 
ral right, to make it a royal one.---Thus it continues’ to 
this day ; the right of bunting, among us, belonging only to 
the king, and thofe who derive it from him, 
And hence have arifen all our laws and charters of the foreft, 
laws and regulations for prefervation of the game. &c. See 
Forgsr. 
Flunting is pra&tifed in a different manner, and with a dif- 
ferent apparatus, according to the nature, genius, and addrefs 
of the particular beaft which is the objeét thereof.--~Thefe 
beafts are the hart, hind, hare, boar, wolf, buck, doe, fox, 
marten, and roe; the five firft whereof are denominated 
beafts of the foreft, or venery, /ylve/tres; and the five latter, 
beafts of the field, or of chafe, campe/tres. 
The gentlemen and mafters of the {port have framed a new 
fet of terms, which may be called the hunting language ; a 
jf little 
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little view or vocabulary 
reader, 

The terms, then, ufed for beafts of venery and chafe, as 
they are in company, are thefe. ‘They fay, a herd of harts, 
and all] manner of deer, A bevy of roes.—A Sounder of 


whereof we fhall here give the 


fwine, A rout of wolves.—A richefs of martens.—A brace 
or leajb of bucks, foxes, or hares. ——A couple of rabbets or 
conies. 


There are alfo terms for their lodging ——~A hart is faid to 

harbour——-A. buck ledges——A toe beds.—~—-A hare Seats 

or forms——A coney /its——A fox kennels: —A marten 
trees. —— An otter watches——A badger earths——A boar 
couches, 

Hence, to exprefs their diflodging, they fay, unharbour the 

hart. —— Rou/e the buck. —Start the hare.—Buit the co- 

ney.——-Unkennel the fox. Tree the marten.—Vent the 
otter.- - - -Dig the badger.- - - -Rear the boar. 

The terms for their noife at rutting time are as follows :: 

A hart belleth,------. A buck grows or troats.-----A roe bellows. 

-A_ hare beats or taps.---An otter whines.---A boar freams. 

A fox barks,------A badger fhrieks.-----A. wolf howls,---A 
goat rattles. 

‘Terms for their copulation.------. ‘A hart or buck goes to rut. 
+---+A roe goes to tourn.------A bear goes to brim.------A hare 
or coney goes to buck.-----A fox goes to clicketting. 
goes to match or make.-----An otter hunteth for his kind. 
‘Terms for the footing and treading.-----Of a hart, we fay 
the flot:-----Of a buck, and-all fallow deer, the view.------ Of 
all deer, if on the grafs, and fcarce vifible, the Sailing.----- 
Ofa fox, the print; and of other the like vermin, the footing. 
----+ Of an-otter, the marks.-----Ofa boar, the trach——---The 
hare, when in open field, is faid to fore; when fhe winds 
about to deceive the hounds, fhe doubles; when the beats on 
the hard highway, and her footing comes to be perceived, fhe 
pricketh: in {now, it is called the trace of the hare. 

The tail of a hart, buck, or other deer, is called the Single. 
oo That of a boar, the wreath, Of a fox, the bru/h or 
drag; and_the tip at the end, the chape.-----Of a wolf, the 
Stern.-----Of a hare and coney, the /eut. 

‘The ordure or excrement of a hart, and all deer, is called 
fewmets or fewmifbing.~---- Of a hare, crotiles or crotifing.----- 
Of a boar, leffes.----- Of a fox, the dilliting; and of other 
the like vermin, the fuants.------ Of an otter, the /praints.----- 
As to the heads of deer, fomething has already been fpoken 
under the article He a p. 

For the attire, or parts thereof, thofe of a flag, if perfed, 
are the bur, the pearls, the little snobs on it, the beam, the 
gutters, the antler, the fur-antler, royal, fur-royal, and all 
at top, the croches.----- Of the buck, the bur, beam, brow- 
antler, black-antler, advancer, palm, and fpellers. 

If the croches grow in the form of a man’s hand, it is called 
a palmed head.----- Heads bearing not above three or four, and 
the croches placed aloft, all of one heighth, are called crown- 
ed heads,-----1 Heads having double croches, are called Sorked 
heads, becaufe the croches are planted on the top of the beam 
like forks. 

They fay, a litter of cubs, a nef? of rabbets, 
dray. 

The terms ufed in refpe€t of the dogs, &'c. are as follow. 
— Of greyhounds, two make a brace; of hounds, a cou- 
plen---- Of greyhounds, three make a leaf; of hounds, a 
cauple and half.-----They fay, let flipa greyhound; and ca/?- 
off 2 hound.-----The {tring wherein a greyhound is led, is cal- 
led a /eafh; and that of a hound, a lyome.----~ ‘The greyhound 
has his collar, and the hound his couples.-----We fay a kennel 
of hounds, and a pack of beagles. 

Styles or manners of Huntinc, are various, according to the 
country, the beaft, and the means whereby he is to be 
Caught. 

The hunting ufed by the antients, was much like that now 
practifed for the rain deer; which is feldom hunted at force, 
or with hounds; but only drawn with a blood-hound, and 
foreftalled with nets and engines.-----Thus did they with all 
bealts; whence a dog is never commended by them for open- 
ing, before he has difcovered where the beaft lies : Hence, 
they were not in any manner curious as to the mufic of their 
hounds, or the compofition of their kennel or pack, either 
for deepnefs, loudnefS, or fweetnefs of cry, which is become a 
principal point in the bunting of our days. 

Their huntfmen, indeed, were accuftomed to fhout and 
make a great noife, as Virgil obferves in the third of his 
Georgics: ingentem clamore premes ad retia-cervum. But 
that clamour was only to bring the deer to the nets laid for 
‘him. 

The Sicilian way of bunting had fomething in it very ex- 
traordinary.----- ‘The nobles or gentry being informed which 
way a herd of deer paffed, gave notice to one another, and 
appointed a meeting; every one bringing with hima crof- 
bow or long-bow, and a bundle of ftaves fhod with iron, 
the heads bored, with a cord pafling through them all: Thus 
provided, they came to the herd, and cafting themfelves a- 
bout in a large ring, fivounded the deer.-----Then, each 
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taking his ftand, unbound his faggot, fet up his flake, and 
tied the end of the cord to that of his next neighbour, at the 
diftance of ten foot from one another, — Then taking fea- 
thers, died in crimfon, and faftened on a thread, they tied 
them to the cord; fo that with the leaft breath of “w 
they would whirl round.—Which done, the perfons who kept 
the ftands withdrew, and hid themfelves in the next covert. 
Then the chief ranger entering within the line with hounds 
to draw after the herd, roufed the game with their cry; 
which flying towards the line, were turned off, and {till ga. 
zing on the fhaking and fhining feathers, wandered about as 
if kept in with a real wall or pale. 

The ranger ‘till purfued, and calling every perfon by name, 
as he paffed by their ftand, commanded ‘him to fhoot the 
firft, third, or fixth, as he pleafed; and if any of them 
miffed, or fingled out another than that affigned him, it was 
counted a grievous difgrace. 

By fuch means, as they paffed by the feveral ftations, the 
whole herd was killed by the feveral bands. Pier. Hiero- 
ghphic. Lib. VIL. cap. 6, 

lunting, as practifed among us; is chiefly performed with 
dogs; of which we have various kinds, accommodated to 
the various kinds of game; as hounds, grey-hounds, launch 
hounds, blood-hounds, terriers, &e. See HouN Dd. 

In the kennels or packs they generally rank them under the 
heads of enterers, drivers, lyers, tyers, 820. 

On fome occafions, nets, {pears, and inftruments for digging 
the ground, are alfo required: nor is the hunting-horn to be 
omitted, 

The ufual chafes among us, are the hart, buck, roe, hare, 
Sox, badger, and otter. We fhall here give fomething of 
what relates to each thereof, 
By the way let it be obferved, with regard to the feafons of 
beafts, that hart and buck hunting begins at the end of fence 
month, which is a fortnight after Midfummer, and laits 
till Holy-Rood-Day.—The hind and doe come in courfe on 
Holy-Rood-Day, and laft till Candlemas. — Fox bunting 
comes in at Chriftmas, and holds till the Annunciation, 

Roe hunting begins at Michaelmas, and ends at Candlemas. 
—Hare hunting commences at Michaelmas, and goes out at 
the end of February.—Where the wolf and boar are hunted, 
the feafon for each begins at Chriftmas; the firft ending at 
the Annunciation, the fecond at the Purification. 

Here, too, is the place for fome general terms and phrafes, 
more immediately ufed in the progrefs of the fport itfelf: what 
belongs to the feveral forts of game, in particular, being refery- 
ed for the refpective articles. 

When the hounds then, being caft off, and finding the feent 
of fome game, begin to open and cry; they are faid to cha/- 
lenge-—When they are too bufy, before the fcent be good, 
they are faid to dabb/e.-----When too bufy, where the fcent 
is good, to baw/,----- When they run it eae orderly, 
holding in together merrily, and making it good, they are 
faid to be in full cry.----- When they run along without open- 
ing at all, it is called running mute. 
When fpaniels open in the ftring, 
courfe, they are faid to lap/e. 

When beagles bark and cry at their prey, they are faid to 
yearn. 

When the dogs hit the feent the contrary way, 
to draw amifi. 

When they take frefh fcent, and quit the former chafe for a 
new one, it is called hunting change. 

When they Aunt the game by the heel or track, they are faid 
to hunt counter. 

When the chafe goes off, and returns again, 
fame ground, it is called hunting the foil. 
When the dogs run at a whole herd of deer, inftead of a fin- 
gle one, it is called running riot. 

Dogs fet in readinefs where the game is expected to come by, 
and caft off after the other hounds are pafled, are called a 72. 
Jay.-----If they be caft off ere the other dogs be come up, it is 
called a vauntlay. 

When finding where the chafe has been, they make a proffer 
to-enter, but return, it is called a dlemifh. 

A leffon on the horn to encourage the hounds, is named a 
call,. or a recheat.-----That blown at the death of a dee ‘> 1S 
called the mort.-----The part belonging to the dogs of any 
chafe they have killed, is the rewar. ----They fay, take off 
adeer’s fkin; rip or chafea hare, fox, and all forts of ver- 
min; which is done by beginning at the fnout, and turning 
the fkin over the ears, down the tail. 


or a grey-hound in the 
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Badger HunTinc.-----A badger is called by feveral names, vz. 


a gray brock, borefon, or baufon.----~ ‘The male is called a bed- 

ger or bore-pig, and the female a fow. ; 

‘This beaft is very frequent in Italy, Sicily, the Alpine, and 

Helvetian coafts; and is not uncommon in France and Eng- 

land. 

There are two kinds, the one refembling a dog, and the other 

a hog ; they differ in their fnout and colour, the one refembling 

that of a dog, the other of a fwine: The firft has a greyer 

or whiter coat than the other, and goes farther out to prey : 
2 They 
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They ffer alfo in their meat, the one eating flefh and car- 
rion, like a dog, the other roots and fruit, likea hog. 
Tuberville mentions two forts of badgers, but ina fomewhat 
different manner; the one, according to him, cafting his fi- 
aunts long, like a fox, having his refidence in rocks, and 
making his burrow very deep; whereas the burrows of the 
other are made in light ground, and have more variety of 
cells and chambers: “The one is called the badger-pig, and 
the other the badger-whelp ; or the one may be called canine, 
and the other fwini/b-badger: The firft has his nofe, throat and 
ears yellowifh, and is in other parts much blacker an higher 
legged than the latter. He fays both live on fiefh, hunting 
greedily after carrion; and are pernicious to warrens, efpecially 
when big with young. When the badgers earth, after they 
have dug a good depth, they make ufe of an expedient to car- 
ry off the earth.—In order to which, one of them lies down on 
his back, and upon his belly the reft lay the earth; thus taking 
his hind feet in their mouth, they draw the belly-laden badger 
out of the hole or cave, and having difburdened him, he re- 
enters, and repeats the labour till the work be compleated. 
The badger is a very fleepy beatt, efpecially in the day time, 
feldom ftirring abroad but in the night, whence the denomi- 
nation Jucifuga, q. d. avoider of the light. 
The badger is a deep biting beaft, having very fharp teeth: to 
guard againft the effects whereof, it is ufual to put great 
broad collars about the dogs necks. His back is broad, and 
his legs are longer on the right fide than the left, whence 
he runs beft on the fide of a hill or cart-road way. He 
fights on his back, and by this means is at liberty to ufe both 
his teeth and nails: He has a faculty of blowing up his fkin 
after a ftrange manner, by which he defends himfelf againft 
any blow or bite of the dogs; fo that you may thrafh your 
heart out on his back to no purpofe; but a finall ftroke on the 
nofe difpatches him prefently. In Italy and Germany they 
eat the flefh of badgers, boiling it with pears; but in England 
it is not liked, being ofa fweetifh and rankifh tafte. It is beft 
in September; and of the two kinds, the /winish-badger is the 
beft meat. 
They are long livers, and generally grow blind by mere age 
from which time they never ftir out of their holes, but are 
fed by the reft. 


The method of hunting the badger is thus: — Seck the earth 
and burrows where he lies, and in a clear moon-fhine night 
zo and ftop all the holes but one or two, and therein place 
lacks, faftened with drawing ftrings, which may fhut him in as 
foon as he ftrains the bag.—The bags thus fet, caft off your 
hounds, and beat allthe groves, hedges, or tufts within a 
mile or two. What badgers are abroad, being alarmed by 
the dogs, will {trait repair to their earths, and fo be taken. 
He that ftays to watch the facks, mutt ftand clofe, and upon 
a clear wind; elfe the badger will find him, and fly fome 
other way for fafety. If the hounds either encounter him, 
or undertake the chafe before he can get into his earth, he 
will ftand at bay like a boar, and make excellent fport. 
If the badger be attacked in his earth; as foon as he perceives 
the terriers yearn him, he will ftop the hole between the 
dogs and himfelf; and if the dogs continue baying, he re- 
moves his baggage with him, and goes intoanother apartment 
or chamber, of which he ufually has half a dozen in the bur- 
row; thus retreating from one to the other, till he can go 
no farther, and barricading the way as he goes. 
Buk Hun tine, or Huntine of fallow deer.—The buck 
the firft year, is called a fawn. — The fecond year, a pricket. 
—The third, a forel.—The fourth, a fore. ‘The fifth, a 
buck of the firft head.—The fixth year, a great buck, 
"The female is called dse or doo,—-The firft year, a fawn----- 
The fecond a tegg-—The third, a doe. 
This beaft is common in moft countries, being as corpulent 
as a hart, but in moft things refembling more a roe, except 
in colour; which is various, but moft commonly branded or 
fandy on the back, having a black lift all along on the ridge, 
and the belly and fides {potted with white. 
The male has horns not much differing froma hart, except 
in largenefs, ‘and they grow out of the head like fingers out 
of the hand; whence it is called cervus palmatus..“Vhe fe- 
male is without horns. 
Lefs art and {kill are required in lodging a buck, than in 
harbouring a hart; nor does there need fo much. drawing 
after: It is fufficient that you judge by the view, and mark 
what grove or covert he enters; for he does not wander and 
rove fo often as a hart, nor fo frequently change his layer. 
When hard hunted, he ufually takes to fome ftrong hold or 
covert he is acquainted with; not fying far before the hounds, 
nor crofling nor doubling, nor ufing any of the fubtleties the 
hart is accuftomed to. 
The buck will beat a brook, but feldom a great river, as the 
hart; nor can he ftay fo long at foil. 
The greateft fubtlety a huntfman need ufe in hunting the 
buck, is to beware of hunting counter or change, becaufe of 
the plenty of fallow deer, which ule to come more dire@ly 
upon the hounds than the red deer do. 
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The buck herds more than the hart, and ‘lieth in the dricft 

laces: but if he be at large, unconfined in a park, he herds 
but little from May to Auguft, becaufe the flies trouble him. 
He takes delight in hilly places, but chufes the dales to feed 
in. 


Fox Huntine.---This animal, the firft year, is called a cub. 


---The fecond, a fox.---The third, an ald fox. 
His nature, in many refpeéts, is like that of a wolf; and 
both bring the fame number of cubs at a litter; but the fox 
litters deep under ground, which the wolf does not. 
A bitch fox is hard to take, when’bragged, and with cub, in 
regard fhe lies near her burrow, into which fhe runs upon 
hearing the leaft noife; indeed it is no eafy matter to take 
her at any time, as being a beaft of exceeding fubtlety. What 
makes fox-hunting the more entertaining, is, the ftrong hot 
{cent this creature affords, which keeps up an excellent cry ; 
but as his {cent is hotter at hand, fo it dies fooner than that of 
a hare, €&%c. Add, that he never flies far before the hounds, 
as not trufting to his legs, or the champion ground, but has 
recourfe to the ftrongeft coverts---When he can no longer 
ftand up before the hounds, he takes earth, and muft be 
dug out.---When courfed by grey-hounds ona plain, _ his 
laft refuge is ufually to pifs on his tail, and flap it in their faces 
as they come near him; fometimes fquirting alfo his thicker 
excrement upon them, to make them give over their courfe. 
When a bitch fox goes a clicketing, and feeks the dog, fhe 
cries witha hollow voice, not unlike the howling of a mad dog; 
and the like noife fhe makes when fhe mifies any of her 
cubs ; but-the never cries at all when fhe is killing, but de- 
fends herfelf in filence to the laft gafp. 
The fox is taken with hounds, grey-hounds, terriers, nets, 
and gins.---Of terriers there are two forts, the one crook- 
legged, and commonly fhort-haired, which take earth well, 
and lie long at fox or badger; the other is fhagged and ftraight- 
legged, which will not only sunt above ground as others, but 
alfo enter the earth with great fury, though thefe cannot ftay 
in fo long, by reafon of their vehemence. 
The fox chufes to earth in ground hard to dig, as in clay or 
ftony ground, or amongf{t the roots of trees; and his earth 
has commonly but one hole, which goes ftraight along in, be- 
fore it come at their couch, He fometimes by craft poflefles 
himfelf of a badger’s old borrow, which has variety of cham- 
bers, ‘holes, and angles. Gefner relates, that he frequently 
cheats the badger of his habitation, by laying his excrement 
at the mouth of the other’s burrow : Bont pretend, that the 
wolf being an enemy to the fox, this latter fecures his earth, 
by laying an herb called fea-onion in the mouth thereof, 
which the wolf has a natural averfion to, fo that he never 
comes near the place where it either lies or grows. 
Hare Hunrine.---A hare, the firft year, is called a /everet.--- 
The fecond year, a hare---The third, a great hare. 
A hare is called in Hebrew, arnebet; which being feminine, “ 
pofleffed a great many with the notion that all hares were 
females.—He is called /agus, by the Greeks, for his immo- 
derate luft, and by the fame nation ptoox, for his fear ; and by 
the Latins, /epus, quafi /evi-pes, to denote his {wiftnefs of feet. 
There are four forts of hares.---Some live in the mountains, 
fome_in the fields, fome in the marfhes, and fome any where 
indifferently. 
‘Thofe of the mountains are the moft fwift, and thofe of the 
marthes the floweft : The wandering hares are the moft difficult 
and dangerous to follow. 
Each part and member of the hare is formed for celerity ; 
the head is round and fhort, of a convenient length; the ears 
long and lofty, to hear the enemy at a diftance, and fave it- 
felf in time; the lips continually move, fleeping and waking ; 
and the eye is too big and round for the lid to. cover it, even 
when afleep, fo that the creature fleeps as it were on the watch. 
The breaft is capacious, and fitted to take more breath than 
that of any other beatt. 
They feed abroad to conceal their forms; and never drink, 
but content themfelves with the dew. The “hare’s ears lead 
the way in her chafe; for with one of them fhe hearkeneth to 
the cry of the dogs, the other being ftretched forth like a fail 
to promote her courfe. 
The hares of the mountains often exercife themfelves in val- 
lies and plains, and through practice grow acquainted with 
the neareft way to their forms. Thofe. which frequent 
bufhes and brakes, are not able to endure labour, nor are very 
fwift, being tender footed, and growing fat through dif- 
continuance of exercife. 
When the. hare has left the dogs far behind, fhe goes to fome 
hilk or rifing ground, where, rearing on her hinder legs, fhe 
obferves at what diftance her purfuers are. 
The fcent is naturally ftronger in wood hares than field 
hares ; but in all forts it is ftrongeft when they feed on green 
corn.—In winter mornings, the {cent does ‘not lie till the 
froft be a little thawed: and it may be added, that a hare 
always leaves more fceht when fhe goes to relief, than when 
fhe goes to form. 
Her footfteps are more feen in winter than fummer, becaufe 
as the nights are longer, they travel farther,—Their prin 
are 
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are very uncertain at the full moon; at which time they 
leap and play together. The young, it is to be obferved, 
tread heavier than the old, by reafon th limbs are wea 
A buck, or male hare, is,known by his beating the 
high-ways, feeding farther out in the plains, and making his 
doublings of a greater compafs than the female, who F 
clofe by fome covert fide, turning, winding and croffing in 
the bufhes like a coney, and rarely running out an end; 
whereas the buck, having once made a turn or two about 
his form, then farewel turns, for he will frequently lead 
them five or fix miles without once turning his head: Add, 
that the buck is known at his rifing out of form, by his 
hinder parts, which are more white, and his fhoulder which 
is redder than the does. 

The hare regulates its conduct according to the weather.—In 
a moift day the holds the highways more than at any other 
time, by reafon the fcent is then moft apt to lie; and if fhe 
come at the fide of any young grove'or fpring, fhe forbears 
to enter, but fquats down afide thereof, ’till the hounds have 
over-fhot her ; upon which fhe returns the fame way fhe came 
without turning into any covert, for fear of the wet and dew 
hanging on the boughs. 

Regard is alfo to be had to the place where the hare fits, and 
upon what wind; for if her form be either upon the north 
or fouth wind, fhe will not willingly run into the wind, but 
afide, or down the wind: On the contrary, if fhe form in 
the water, it is a fign fhe is foul and meafled, and in the 
courfe will make all her doubling and croffing about brook- 
fides, and near plathes ; for her fcent, under this condition, 
being very ftrong, fhe needs a place that will take but little. 
Sometimes, when hunted down, fhe will ftart a frefh hare, 
and fquat in the fame form: At other times fhe will creep 
under the door of a fheep coat, and hide among the fheep, 
or run among a flock of fheep; and will not without the 
utmoft difficulty be taken from among them. — Add, 
fome will take the ground like a con 3 this is called 
ing to vault. d 
Some hares will go up one fide of the hedge, and come down 
the other; and we have known a hare, that being forely 
hunted, has got upon a quick-fet hedge, and ran a good way 
on the top thereof, and then leaped off upon the ground : 
And it is no unufual thing for them to take themfelves to 
furz-bufhes, and leap from one to another, whereby the 
hounds are frequently in default. 

A hare it is faid does not live above feven years, at moft, 
efpecially the buck: And if he and the doe keep one quarter, 
they will not fuffer any ftrange hare to fit by them; whence 
the proverb, ¢ The more you hunt, the more hares you thall 
have ;’ fince, having killed one hare, another comes and pof~ 
fefles his form, By the way it is to be obferved, that. to 
enter a young kennel of hounds, regard muft be had to the 
nature of the country, and of the quarry ; for, according to 
the place wherein they are ente- ed, and the game firft given 
them, will they afterwards prove. Thus, if they be entered 
in a champion country, they will ever after more delight to 
hunt there than on any other ground. 

Having found where a hare hath relieved in fome pafture or 
corn-feld; to find her form, the feafon of the year, and the 
ftate of the weather, are to be confidered.—In the {pring or 
fummer, a hare will not fit in the bufhes, becaufe frequently 
offended with pifinires, fnakes, and adders ; but will fit in 
cornfields and open places. —In winter they choofe to fit 
near towns and villages, in tufts of thorns and brambles, 
efpecially when the wind is northerly or foutherly. — Ac- 
cording to the feafon and naturg of the place where the 
hare is accuftomed to fit, there beat with your hounds and 
ftart her ; which is better fport than trailing of her from her 
relief to her form.—Having ftarted her, ftep in; and halloe 
in the hounds till they have undertaken it, crying, That, 
That or There, There, and go on with full cry; then 
recheat them, and follow at a diftance, taking care not 
to forward them too much at firft, as being apt, in the firft 
heat to overfhoot the game. — Above all things mind the 
firft doubling the hare makes, which is to be a key or dire@tion 
for the whole day; all the other doublings fhe afterwards 
makes being like the firft.—According to the policies you 
fee her ufe, and the place where you hunt, make your com- 
pafs, to help the defaults, great or little, long or fhort ; al- 
ways feeking the moifteft and moft commodious places for 
the hounds to fcent in. 

Hart Hontine, or Huntine of red deer. —~ This animal, 
the firft year is called a calf, or hind calf. — The fecond 
year, a knobber. — The third, a brock. — The fourth, a flag- 
gard. — The fifth, a fag. — The fixth, a hart. 

‘The female is called a hind.—The firtt year fhe is a calf. 
— The fecond, a hearfe, and fometimes a bracket’s Sifter. 
— The third, a hind. 

Terms occurring more efpecially in hunting the hart, and 
not yet explained, are as follow.—The print or impreffion 
where a deer has lain, is called a Jayer : 
a thicket, it is called his harbour.—Wh Pp: 
into a thicket, leaving marks whereby his bulk may be guef- 
fed at, it is called an entry.—W hen they caft their heads, 
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they are faid to mew.—When they rub their hea 
trees, to bring off the peels of their horns, they 
Sray.—When a deer hard hunted takes to fwimm 
1, fhe is faid to go to /ri/—When they turn head a- 
ft the hounds, they are faid tod, When the hounc 
nh the fcent, and draw on till they put up the hart, the} 
faid to draw on the flot, 
As to the nature and qualities of the hart, it is to be obferved 
that he is an excellent fwimmer ; there being { ances, when 
fore hunted, of his plunging in the fea, ng, killed by 
fifhermen twelve miles from land.—When in going to rut, 
they have occafion to crofs a great river, or arm of the fea, 
it is faid they affemble in great herds; the flrongeft goes in 
firft, andthe next of firength follows ; and f6 one after the 
other, relieving themfelves by ftaying their heads on the but- 
tocks of each other. 

‘The hind commonly carries her calf eight or nine menths, 
which ufually falls in May : Some have *two at once; and 
they always eat up the fkin wherein the: calf laid.—As the 
young grows up, the old one teaches it to run, and leap, sand 
how to defend itfelf from the hounds. 
The hart is amazed at hearing any one call or whiftle in his 
fit: If you cry ware, ware, or take heed, you will fee 
him inftantly turn back, and make fome little ftand.—His 
fenfe of hearing is very perfect when his head and cars’are e- 
rected ; but very imperfect when he holds them down: Hence, 
when he pricks up his ears, he is known to be apprehenfive 
of danger. W he is on foot, and not afraid; he wonders, 
and takes plea to gaze at every thing he fees, 
The hart is very long lived, commonly reaching to an hun- 
dred years, or upwards.—The principal marks of his age are 
taken from his head yet is this fomewhat precarious, fome 
having more croches thereon at the fame age than others.— 
Thofe are accounted to excel in beauty of horns, which bear 
them high. 
The horns do not grow to the bone or fcalp of the head, but 
only to the fkin, br ching into many {pears, and falling off 
once a year, in the pring. — Though folid throughout as 
> yet if they remain a while in the air, they grow very 
ht and friable, difcov ring themfelves to no other than an 
hy fubftance, concrete and hardened with a ftrong juice 
into the form of bone: 
The horns being fallen, they retire and hide themfelves in 
the fhades to avoid the annoyance of flies; and only come 
out to feed in the night.—Their new horns appear at firft 
like bunches, very foft and tender ; but by the increafe of the 
fun’s heat, they at length grow harder, and are covered with a 
rough fkin called a welvet head—! at fkin dries, they 
daily try the ftrength of their new h upon trees, which 
not only burnithes and fcrapes off the roughnefs, but, by the 
pain they feel hereby, admonithes them how long to forbea 
the Company of their fellows ; for when the horn grows in- 
fenfible, they return to their former condition. 

The taking of this beaft requires a deal of art and attention. 
— ‘The deceitful and fubtle hart, fays Gefner, by windings 
“ and turnings deceives its hunters, no lef than the harts of 
© Meandros, flying from the terrible cry of Diana’s hounds. 
“ The prudent hunter, therefore, muft frame his dogs, as Py- 
© thagoras did his fcholars, with words of a: t, to fet them on, 
* and take them off at pleafure.’ 

When he goes for fport, he is firft to encompafs the beaft 
en fon gifte, in her own layer; and thus unharbour her in 
the view of the dogs, that ‘fo they may never lofe her flot 
or footing,—-But note, a deal of choice and difcretion is here 
required; for he may not fet off upon every one, either of 
the herd, or thofe which wander folitary : The young, the 
fmall, &c. are to be pafled over; and partly by fight, and 
partly by the footing, fewmets, the largenefs of the layer, 
&c. he muft make judgment of the game, fingling out for 
that purpofe the largeft head in the whole herd. 

There are divers means for knowing an old hart, viz. by the 
fot, the entries, the abatures, and Jails, the fewsmets, gate and 
walks, fraying—ftocks, and the head and branches. 

1°. As to the fot.—The treadings of the hart’s foot are to 
be carefully noted: If you find the treadings of two, the 
one long, and the other round,.-yet equally big, the longeft 
flot declares the largeft hart: Add, that the old hart’s hind 
foot never over-reaches the fore foot, as that of the young 
one does.—2°. The fewmithing is chiefly to be judged of 
in April or May : If it be Ia d thick, it fignifies the hart 
to be old.—3°. To know the heighth and thicknefs of the 
hart, obferve his entries into the thickets, and 
what boughs he hath over-f dden; and mark from thence 
the heighth of his belly from the ground ; for a young deer 
ufually creeps! low, he pafles to harbour, and goes 
through places, which the old one, being (tiffand ftately, will 
not ftoop to, —4°, By his it be known whether 
the hart be large, and whether he will ftand long before the 
hounds: If he have a long ftep, he ftand long ;_ being 
fwift, light, and well br 
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which is the fign of an old deer, he will be a lafter.—As to 
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fray upon; it being neceffary it be fuch as may hot bend. ~ 
New feek or oa ae hart in his haunt, or feeding- 
place, it is to be obferved, that he changes his manner of 
feeding every month.—From the conclufion of the rutting 
time, which is in November, they feed in heaths and broomy 
places.—In December they herd together, and withdraw in- 
to the ftrength of the forefts, to fhelter themfelves from the 
feverer weather, feeding on holm trees, elder trees, brambles, 
€%c. The three following months they leave herding, but 
keep four or five in a company, and in the corners of the 
foreft, will feed on the winter pafture, fometimes making 
their excurfions into the neighbouring corn fields, if they 
can perceive the blades of wheat, rye, &c. appear above 
ground.—In April and May they reft in thickets and fhady 
places, ftirring very little till rutting time, unlefs difturbed.— 
The three fucceeding months they are in their pride of greafe, 
and refort to fprings copfes and corn fields. — In September 
and Oétober they leave the thickets, and go to rut; during 
which feafon, they have no certain place either for food or 
harbour. 

Having found out the game, the hunters difcouple and caft 
off the dogs ; and, fome on horfeback, others on foot, follow 
the cry with the utmoft art, obferyation, and fpeed 5 re- 
membering and preventing the fubtle turning an headings of 
the hart ; ftanding with dexterity and intrepidity to leap 
hedge, pales, ditch, &c. 

The utmoft addrefs and cireumfpeétion is to be ufed to keep 
to the beaft firft attempted, and to prevent the dogs from pur- 
fuing any other: This, in effeét, makes one of the principal 
difficulties and glories of the chafe; the beaft having a hun- 
dred devices to put off fome other head for his own: Some- 
times he will fend forth fome other little deer in his ftead into 
the dogs way, lying clofe the while himfelf ; on which occa- 
fion the huntfman is to found a retreat, and break off the 
dogs, and take in leam, till the game be recovered. 
Sometimes he will purpofely feek out for other deer at layer, 
and route them, to make the hounds hunt change, himfeli 
lying down flat in fome of their layers upon his belly, to 
make the hounds over-fhoot him: Add, that they may nei- 
ther fcent nor vent him, he will gather up his fore feet under 
his belly, and blow or breathe on fome moift place of the 
ground, fo that the hounds fhall pafs within a yard, without 
apprehending him.—He will break into one thicket after an- 
other, to find deer, roufing, gathering them together, and 
herding with them ; and even beating fome of them into his 
treads, that he may the more eafily efcape—Finding him- 
felf fpent, he will break herd, and fall to doubling and crof- 
fing in fome hard beaten high way ; always running againft 
the wind, not only to cool himfelf, but the better to hear 
the voice of his purfuers. 

The laft refuge of a hart forely Aunted, is the foil; keeping 
the middle, for fear, left by touching a bough, or the like, 
he may give fcent to the hounds. He always fwims againft 
the ftream, whence the old rule, ¢ He that will his chafe 
¢ find let him try up the river, and down the wind. In 
taking foil, he will fometimes cover himfelf under water, 
fo as to fhew nothing but his nofe. 

Where opportunity of water fails, he will fly into herds of 
cattle, as cows, fheep, &c. and will fometimes leap on an 
ox, cow, or the like, laying the fore part of his body there- 
on, that fo touching the earth only with his hinder feet, he 
may leave a fmall, or no {cent behind.—What is further 
ftill, the chief huntfman to Lewis XII. relates, that a hart 
which they were in hard chafe of, leaped into a great tall 
white thorn, which grew in a fhadowy place, and there ftood 
aloft till he was thruft through by a huntfman, rather than 
he would ftir. 
The hart being killed, the huntfman with his horn windeth 
the fall of the beaft; upon which every one approaches, the 
fkilfulleft opens the beaft, rewarding the hounds with what 
properly belongs to them; the huntfiman, at the fame time, 
dipping bread in the fkin and blood of the beaft to give the 
hounds their full fatisfaction. 
The hart is known to be fpent by his running ftiff, high, and 
lampering ; by his mouth being black and dry, without foam 
on it, and his tongue hanging out; though he will fome- 
times clofe his mouth to deceive the fpectators: And by his 
flot ; for he will fometimes clofe his claws together, as if he 
went at leifure, and ftrait again open them wide, making 
eer glidings, and hitting his dew-laps upon the ground, &c, 
hen quite {pent, and clofe befet, or intercepted on all fides, 
the hart ufually takes to bay, and makes force with his head 
againft the firft man or dog that clofes in upon him, unlefs 
prevented with a fpear, fword, or the like—Hence it is very 
dangerous going into a hart at bay, efpecially at rutting time, 
for then they are more than ordinarily fierce. 
The hart being killed, his death is folemnized with great ce- 
remony.—The firft thing, when the huntfmen come in, is 
to cry, Ware haunch, that the hounds may not break into 
the deer: Having fecured this, they cut his throat, and blood 
the younger hounds, to make them love a deer, and learn to 
leap at his throat. Then having blown the mort, and all the 
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company being come in, the moft diftinguifhed perfon, who 
has not taken /ay before, takes up the knife, and lay$ it crofs 
the belly of the deer (fome of the affiftants holding by the 
fore legs, and at the fame time the huntfinan drawing down 
the pizzle) and thus he draws the knife along the middle of 
the belly, beginning near the brifket, cutting deep enough to 
difcover how fat he is. Then the moft fkilful perfon breaks 
up the deer, by firft flitting the fkin from the cutting of the 
throat downward, making thé arber, that the ordure’ may 
not break forth, and then paunching him, and rewarding the 
hounds therewith. 
Laftly, the perfon that took the /ay, being prefented with a 
drawn hanger, he is to cut off the head; which done, and 
the hounds rewarded therewith, the concluding ceremony, if 
a buck, is a double, if a ftag, a treble mort blown by one, 
anda recheat in confort by all that have horns: the whole 
is then concluded with a general whoo whoop. 
Otter HuntinG.—The otter is fuppofed by fome, to be of the 
caftor or beaver kind, being, like it, an amphibious crea- 
ture, and living both in the water, and on land ; befide 
that the refemblance in point of fhape is fuch, as, were his 
tail off, he were in all refpeéts like the beaver; differing 
in nothing but habitation, the beaver frequenting both the 
falt water and the frefh, but the otter only the frefh. 
‘Though the otter lives much in the water, he does not 
breathe like fifhes, but after the manner of quadrupeds.— 
He is web-footed, like our water-fowl, and can endure to be 
under water a long time without refpiration ; and yet in 
fifhing he is frequently found to pop up his nofe for breath. 
—He has an admirable fmell, whereby fome fay he will direétly 
wind a fith in the water a mile ortwo off; and is a moft perni- 
cious beaft to a fifh-pond, his dexterity at diving, and hunt- 
ing under water, being fuch. that ftarce any fith can efcape 
him: if by painful Awating afhore he cannot fill his belly, 
he will feed on herbs, fnails, or fro He will fwim a 
fifhing two miles together, always the ftream, that 
when his belly is full, the current y carry him down 
again to his lodging, which is always near the water, and 
artificially built with boughs, fprigs, and fticks, couched 
together in fine order. 

The fleth of this beaft is cold and fithy, as often feeding on 
ftinking fifh: for which reafon it is not, eaten among us: 
Though among the Germans it is a pretty common food ; 
and the Carthufian friers, who are forbidden to eat all man- 
ner of flefh befide, are allowed this. Some in England alfo 
have, of late, faid much in praife of otter pye. 

The otter is to be hunted by particular dogs, called otter 
hounds ; and alfo with fpecial inftruments, called, otter /pears. 
—To find him out, fome are to go on one fide of the river, 
and fome on the other; beating all the way on the banks, 
with the dogs following.—Thus it is foon found if there 
be an otter in that quarter; for the otter cannot endure long 
in the water, but muft c\me forth to make his fpraints, and 
in the night fometimes to feed on grafs and other herbs. 
If the hounds find an otter, look in the foft and moift places, 
to learn by the prints, which way he bent his head : If thefe 
make no difcovery, it may be partly perceived by the fpraints. 
—This done, follow the hounds and lodge him as a hart or 
deer. 


The otter always endeavours to keep to the water, where 
he is mafter.—In hunting him therefore, you are to be 
ready with your fpears, to watch his vents, for that is the 
chief advantage: If you perceive where he fwims under 
water, ftrive to fet a {tand before him, where you expect he 
will vent, and there endeavour to ftrike him with the fpear : 
If you mifs, purfue him with the hounds ; which, if they be 
good, and well entered, will come chaunting and trailing a- 
Tong the river fide, and beat every tree root, every ofier bed, 
and tuft of bulrufhes; nay, fometimes, they will take the 
water, and beat it like a fpaniel ; by which means the otter 
can hardly efcape. 

If the beaft find himfelf wounded with a fpear, he ufually 
makes to land, where he will maintain a furious battle with 
the dogs. 


Roe-buck Huntinc.—The roe-buck, the firft year, is called 


a hind—The fecond, a gyrle.—The third, a hemufe.—The 
fourth, a rae-buck of the firft head—The fifth year, a fair 
roe-buck. 

We have no rve deer in England ;_ but they abound in Scot- 
land, Germany, Africa, &c. And it fhould feem they had 
been more common among us, our huntfimen ftill retaining 
the proper terms for the chafe. 

They make good chafe, ftand long, and fly end-way.—When 
a roe crofles and doubles, it is called trapyning. 

Their fwiftnefS appears not only on earth, but in waters, 
through which they cut their way as with oars; whence 
they love lakes and ftreams, breaking the floods to come at 
frefh pafture, feeding on rufhes, Ge. 


Horns grow only on the male; being fet with fix or feven 
branches, not palmed, but branchy, yet fhorter than fallow 
deer. After rutting he cafts his head. 

They 
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They are faid never to wink, not even when afleep; for 
which conceit their blood is by fome fanciful people prefcribed 
to perfons dim-fighted or pur-blind—The tail of this beaft 
is lefs and fhorter than that of a fallow deer, infomuch, 
that it is queftioned whether it ought to have that denomina- 
tion. 

They keep moft in mountains among the rocks; and when 
hunted, Martial tells us, will hang thereon with their horns, 
to delude the dogs.—They are often taken by counterfeiting 
their voice, which the huntfman does by the affiftance of a 
leaf in his mouth. 

When hunted, they turn much, and often, and will come 
back on the dogs direétly, when they can no longer endure, 
‘They alfo take foil, as the hart; and will fometimes hang by 
a bough in fuch a manner, as that nothing hall appear but 
their {nout. 

HURDLES, in fortification, twigs of willows or ofiers, in- 
terwoven clofe together, fuftained by ftrong ftakes, and ufually 
Jaden wirh earth. 
Hurdles, called alfo clayes, ferve to render batteries firm, to 
confolidate the paflage over muddy ditches, and to cover tra- 
verfes, and lodgments for the defence of the workmen againft 
the artificial fires or ftones that may be caft upon them. See 
Ciayes. 

Hurptes, in hufbandry, are frames made either of fplit tim- 
ber, or of hazle rods, platted together; to ferve for gates in 
enclofures, or to make fheepfolds, fc. 

HURDS, or Harps of Flax or Hemp, the coarfer parts, fe- 
parated in the dreflings from the tear or fine ftuff. See Hemp, 
and FLax. 

HURLE Bone, in a horfe, is a bone near the middle of the 
buttock; very apt to go out of its fockets with a flip or 
ftrain. 

HURLERS, a number of large ftones, fet in a kind of 

fquare figure near St. Clare in Cettincike fo called from an 
odd opinion held by the common people, that they are fo 
many men petrified or changed into tones, for profaning the 
fabbath-day by hurling the ball, an exercife for which the 
people of that country have been always famous. 
The hurlers are oblong, rude, and unhewed.—Many authors 
fuppofe them to have been trophies erected in memory of fome 
battel: Others take them for boundaries to diftinguifh lands. 
Laftly, others, with more probability, hold them to have 
been fepulchral monuments. 

HURTS, in heraldry, by fome wrote Heurts, and by 
others Hugerrs, are azure or blue rundles. 

The Englifh heralds diftinguith between the colours of run- 
dles, and give them different names agreeable thereto: thofe 
of other nations content themfelves to call thofe torteaux 
@azure; and in other cafes, only add the refpeétive colour 
to the term torteaux. 

But thefe being blue, fome will have them to fignify bruifes or 
contufions in the flefh, which often turn to that colour; 
others fuppofe them whortle berries. 

HURRICANE, a furious ftorm of wind, arifing from a 
contrariety and oppofition of feveral winds. 

Hurricanes are frequent in the Eaft and Weft Indies; making 
terrible ravages in the iflands thereof ; blowing down houfes, 
rooting up trees, and even whole woods, &'c. 
‘They ufually begin in the north, fome fay the weft, but turn 
round; and in a little time veer through all points of the com- 
afs. 
A is the cuftom for the French and Englifh Inhabitants in 
the Caribbee Iflands, to fend every year about June to the 
native Caribbees of 8. Dominico and S. Vincent, to know 
whether there will be any hurricanes that year? and about 
ten or twelve days before any Aurricane come, they conftantly 
fend them word. 
The prognoftics thofe Barbarians go by, are given us by cap- 
tain Langford, who, in 1697, engaged one of them, by civi- 
lities, to reveal them to him. 
Tt is one of their principles, that all hurricanes come either on 
the day ofthe full, or of the change, or quarter of the moon $ 
each of which is difcovered by a number of phenomena, in 
the preceding quarters, as, aturbulent fky, fun red, univerfal 
calm, the ftars appearing red, noifes in hollows or cavaties of 
the earth, ftrong fmell of the fea, a fettled wefterly wind, &c. 
‘That author aflures us, he received this benefit from the in- 
formation, that whereas hurricanes are fo dreadful, that all 
fhips are afraid to put out to fea while they laft, and chufe 
rather to perifh at anchor in the roads; yet, with good ma- 
nagement, he found that a veffel may lie out at fea in thefe, as 
fafely as in other ftorms, by taking care the ports be well barred 
and calked, the topmafts and tops taken down, the yards a-port 
laft, and the doors and windows fecured.— With thefe precau- 
tions that experienced navigator preferved his veffel in two 
great hurricanes, and taught others how to do the fame, by 
putting out from port, where they would inevitably have 
perifhed. And from the prognoftics above, he foretold feveral 
hurricanes at land. 
He adds, that all hurricanes begin from the north, and turn 
to the weftward, till arriving at the fouth-eaft, their force is 
fpent. 
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The caufe he fuggefts to be the funs leaving the zenith, of 
thofe places, and going back towards. the fouth ; and the re- 
pelling or bounding back of the wind, occafioned by the 
calming of the general trade wind. Philoophical Tranfactions, 


N? 246, 
HUSBAND, Maritus, a man joined, or contracted with. a 
Woman, in marriage. 
By the laws of England, the wife is fuppofed wholly ‘under 
the dominion of her hufband, nor can aét or will any thing 
of herfelf. . 
In Germany, the power of the hufhand is not { extenfive; 
even the princes of the empire have not a foyereion and defpo- 
tic power over their wives and children, —¥ agenftecher, a 
German lawyer, has a differtation to prove, that, by the 
law of nature, a hufband has not a defpotic power over his 
wife; and that marriage is not monarchy. He # 
to explain that paflage of S. Paul to the Ephefia 
ver. 22. confiftently with his fcheme. 
J. Philip Palthen, ‘profeflor of law at Gripfwald, gives us a 
very learned diflertation on the hufband of a queen, who is 
not king, De Marita Regine. He defines him a man mar- 
ried with a princefS that holds a crown by right of inheri- 
tance, but who only contraéted marriage with him, on con- 
dition that the marriage fhould not cha ge hi i 
give him any command over his wife, or any j 
with her; nor entitle him to fucced to any of her a 
her deceafe, without the intervention of fome furth - 
Hence he concludes, that in fuch cafe it is the queen who is 
really king. 
This, however, does not hinder but the hufband may be a 
king elfewhere, and in that quality fuperior to his wife; for 
a maiden queen may either marry a fovereign prince, or a 
fubjet, and that either of her own realm, or another: of all 
which cafes he gives inftances: as, that of Ferdinand and Ifa- 
bella, whofe marriage did not give any authority to the one 
over the kingdom of Arragon, nor to the other over that of 
Caftile; of Joan daughter of Mabella, and Philip of Auftria; 
Philip II. of Spain, and Mary queen of England; the two 
Joans queens of Naples; Mary queen of Scots, and the dau- 
phin of France; and laftly, queen Anne, whofe hufband was 
her fubject, and who yiclded homage to her as a vaflal, and 
took an oath of fidelity to her as her minifter.—M. Palthen 
proceeds to examine in what kingdoms this may happen: and 
fhews, that it cannot be in an elective kingdom, nor in an ufu- 
fru€tuary one; whence he concludes, that we fhall never fee 
itin Poland, France, or Germany; but that there are i 
ces of it in all the other monarchies, of any ftanding in Europe. 
He goes on to fhew, that a queen ought n 
king; that it is no violation of the conjugal fo 
hufoand to be fubje& to her; and finally he a 
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difficulties that may be ftarted with regard thereto, particularly 
from paflages of fcripture, as 1 Cor. xiv. 34. Gen. iii. 16, 


Eph. v. 22. Col .iii. 18, &c. 

HUSK, among botanifts, the part which a flower grows out 
of. 

Of thefe there are feveral kinds, as, dull 
bottle  ufks, middle hufks, foot hujfies, hafe hi 
plement: article CALYx. 

HUSSARS, Hussarps, or Hussarrs, an o { 
of foldiery in Poland, and Hungary, commonly oppofed to 
the Ottoman cavalry, 

The huffars are horfemen, clothed in tygers and other fkins, 
and garnifhed and fet out with plumes of feathers, Their 
arms are the fabre, and bayonet. 

They are very refolute; firm partifans; but they are better in 
a hafty expedition, than in a fet battle. 

The emperor and king of France have of thefe huffars in their 
fervice. 

HUSSITES, a party of reformers, the followers of John 
Hus. 

John Hufs, from whom the Huffites take their name, was 
born in alittle village in Bohemia, called Hu/i—He fell into 
the fentiments of Wickliff, and the Waldenfes; and in the 
year 1407, began openly to oppofe and preach againft divers 
errors in doétrine, as well as corruptions in point of difci- 
pline, then reigning in the church. 

He was condemned with Jerom of Prague, by the council 
of Conftance, and burnt, in the year 1415: but his difciples 
fill ftuck to his doétrines.—Joh. Zifca, “being put at their 
head in Bohemia, maintained a war a long time againft the 
emperor Sigifmond, with great fuccefs. And Procopius Ho- 
ly, another of their leaders, afterwards conduéted them with 
equal courage. 

The Huffites {pread over all Bohemia and Hungary, and even 
Silefia and Poland; and there are fome remains of them ftill 
fubfifting in all thofe parts. 

HUSTINGS, Husrincum, a court of Common Pleas held 
before the lord mayor and aldermen of London, in Guild- 
Hall. 

Of the great antiquity of this court we find this mention in 
the laws of king Edward the confeflor.—Debet etiam in 
London 


us or round hifks, 
ifs. &c. 
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London gua off caput regni © legums Semper curia damini ve- 
zis fingults feptimanis, die lune hwftingis federe S teneri = 
fundata erat olim & adificata ad inflar & ad modum & in 
‘memoriam veteris magna Troj@, & ufque in hodiernum diem 
leges, & jura & dignitates, && libertates regiafque confuetudines 
fuas una femper daviolabilitate confervat. Vaylor, Hift. of 
Gavel-kind. ; 
The court of bu/tings is the principal and higheft of all the 
courts of the city—Error_or attaint lies there of a judgment 
or falfe verdi& in the fheriffs courts. 
Other cities and towns had alfo courts of the fame name, as 
Winchetter, Lincoln, York, Se 

HUT, or Hur, from the Saxon, hurre, 
hovel. 

The word is alfo ufed for the foldiers lodges in the field; 
otherwife called baracks, or caferns. See BARACK. 

HUXING of Pike, among fifhermen, a particular method of 

catching that fith. “3 
For this purpofe, they take thirty or forty as large bladders 
as can be got; blow them up, and tie them clofe and ftrong ; 
and at the mouth of each, tie a line, longer or fhorter, ac- 
cording to the depth of the water. ‘At the end of the line is 
faftened an armed hook, artfully baited; and thus they are 
put into the water with the advantage of the wind, that they 
may gently move up and down the pond. 
When a mafter pike has ftruck himfelf, it affords a deal 
of entertainment to fee him bounce aboutin the water with 
a bladder faftened to him; at laft, when they perceive him 
almoft fpent, they take him up. 

HYACINTH, or Jacinrs, in natural hiftory, a precious 
ftone; originally thus called from its refemblance of the purple 
flower named hyacinth. 

Though this, it has been obferved, holds of the antient, rather 
than the modern hyacinth, the modern kind being ufually of a 
deep reddifh yellow, approaching to a flame colour, or that of 
the deepeft afnber. ‘The antient feems to have been a different 
ftone, of a purple colour tending to blue. 

"There are four forts of hyacinths among our Jewellers: thofe 
intermixed with a vermilion colour; thofe ofa faffron colour; 
thofe of an amber colour; and, laftly, thofe of a white, inter- 
mixed with a flight red. 

Hyacinths, again, are diftinguifhed into oriental and occiden- 
tal. ‘The oriental come from Calicut and Cambaya, and are 
equal in hardnefs to the oriental amethyf.—The occiden- 
tal are found in Bohemia and Portugal, which area degree 
fofter. 

‘The ftone graves or cuts fine, and would be more ufed for 
feals, &c. but that the graving frequently cofts more than 
the ftone. 

The antients ufed it for amulets and_talifmans; and bore it 
about their neck, or fet in rings, &c. fuppofing it to have 

the virtue of fecuring them from the plague, &e. 

The hyacinth ufed in medicine, and whereof the confection 

of hyacinth is made, is a different ftone from all thefe, of which 

there are three feveral forts: the firft about the bignefs and 

figure ofa grain of falt, and pretty foft: the fecond ruddy, and 

fhaped like the point of a diamond, found in divers parts of 

Silefia, Bohemia, Ge. The third is white, intermixed 

and fome other colours; being found in the fame 


a fmall cottage or 


Italy, 
with yellow, 
places as the red. 

In firi&nefS, only the firft kind fhould be ufed in the con- 


fe&tion of hyacinth, but the druggifts and apothecaries fre- 
quently fubftitute the other. See Supplement: article Hya- 
CINTH. 

Gonfeétion of HyacinTH, is a thin cordial ele€tuary, com- 
pofed of divers kinds of precious ftones, particularly of that 
whofe denomination it bears, with certain earths, feeds, roots, 
coral, hartfhorn, and divers other ingredients, well mixed, 
and ground together. 

HYACINTHIA, in antiquity, feafts held at Sparta, in ho- 
nour of Apollo, and in commemoration of his favourite Hy- 
acinth, 

This Hyacinth was the fon of Amyclas, king of Sparta, and 
was beloved both by Apollo and Zephyrus. ‘The youth fhew- 
ing moft inclination to the former, his rival grew jealous; 
and, to be revenged, one day, as Apollo was playing at the 
difcus, i. e. quoits, with Hyacinth, Zephyrus turned the di- 
ré€tion of a quoit which Apollo had pitched, full upon the 
head of the unhappy Hyacinth, who fell down dead. Apollo 
then transformed him into a flower of the fame name: and asa 
farther token of refpe&t, they fay, commanded this feaft. 

‘The hyacinthia lafted three days; the firft and third whereof 
were employed in bewailing the death of Hyacinth, and the 
fecond in feafting and rejoicing. 

The perfons who affifted at the ceremony were crowned with 
ivy3 by reafon, fays Voffius, De Idolol. Lib. IL. c. 14. that 
Bacchus and Apollo were the fame perfon. 1 

HYBRISTICA, in antiquity, a folemn feat, on 
the Grecks, with factifices and other Sul oka pte 
the men attended in the apparel of women, and the women 
in that of men, to do honour to Venus in quality either of a 
god, ora goddefs, or both. 
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Or, according to the account given by others, the hybriffica 
was a feaft celebrated at Argos, wherein the women, being 
drefled like men, infulted their hufbands and treated them 
with all marks of fuperiority, in memory of the Argian 
dames having antiently defended their country with fingular 
courage againft Cleomenes and Di tus. 
Plutarch {peaks of this feaft in I of the great aCtions 
of women.—The name, he obferves, fignifies infamy; which 
is well accomodated to the occafion, rein thes women 
ftrutted it about in men’s cloaths, while the men were obliged 
to dangle in petticoats. si = 
HYADES*, in aftronomy, are feven ftars in the bull’s head. 
famous among the poets for the bringing of rain. 4 


Whence their name, “fase, from the Greek, dew pluere, to 
ran. 

The principal of them is in the bull’s left eye, by the Arabs 
called aldebaran. Their longitudes, latitudes, &c. feeamong 
thofe of the other ftars in the conftellation Taurus, 4 
The poets feign them to have been the daughters of Atlas and 
Pleione. ‘Their brother Hyas being torn in pieces by a lio-~ 
nefs, they wept his death with fuch vehemence, that the gods, 
in compaffion to them, tranflated them into heaven, and placed 
them in the bull’s forehead, where as they fay, they continue 
to weep; this conftellation being fuppofed to prefage rain. 
Others reprefent the Hyades as Bacchus’s nurfes, and the 
fame with the Dodonides, who fearing the refentment of Juno, 
and flying from. the cruelty of king Lycurgus, were tranflated 
by Jupiter into heaven. - 

HYDATIS, ‘YAATIE, in medicine, a difeafe of the eyes; 
being a fatty fubftance, growing under the {kin of the upper 
eye-lid; by which the whole eye-lid, in children, is fome- 
times rendered cedematous. 

Hypatis is alfo ufed among the modern phyficians, for a little 
bladder of water, occafionally found in divers parts of the 
body. 

HYDATIDES*, in medicine, are little tranfparent bags 
or bladders full of water, frequently found in divers parts of 
the body. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, v3og, water, which in the 

genitive cafe, gives ddarG., whence udarss, hydatis. 

Hydatides ave moft common in dropfical perfons, and are fup- 
pofed to arife from a diftention and rupture of the lymph: 
duéts; being found chiefly in the parts abounding in thofe 
veffels, as the liver, lungs, &c.—They are alfo fometimes 
found in iGterical cafes. See Dropsy, JAuNDICcE, 
&e, 
We have inftances of hydatides voided both by ftool, by 
urine, and by vomiting.—They are ofall fizes, from a» pin’s 
head to that of a pul 

HYDAT OIDES*, ** 
give to the aqueous humour of 
cornea and uvea. 


o 
55° 

AAT OEItAHS, a name fome authors 

he eye, inclofed between the 


* The word is compofed of idoc, ider@s, water, and 
F § zy > 206+, forms 


refemblance. See Eve 
HYDATOSCOPIA*, called alfo HypromMancy, a 
kind of divination, or method, of foretelling future events, by 
means of water. 
* 'The word is compounded of ddwres, the genitive of ddwe water, 
and oxom:w, I view, I confider. ig 
There is a natural or allowable kind of hydatofcopia: it con- 
fits in foretelling ftorms, tempefts, hurricanes, &c. from 
natural figns or indications in the fea, air, clouds, &c. 
HYDE of Land. See the article Hrp. 
HYDE-gild. See the article nrpE-gild. 
HYDRA, a fouthern conftellation, confifting of twenty-fix 
ftars, imagined to reprefent a water-ferpent. 
The ftars in hydra, in Ptolemy’s catalogue, are twenty-five; 
in Dr. Halley’s fixty-eight; the longitudes, latitudes, Gc. 
whereof are as follow. 


Longitude} Latitude 


<| s 
Names and Sitdations of the Stars. 8 as 
id a 


ea) kn (i 


; QY 5 32 11] 22 29 1514 3 
wi: 917 52)25 46 6) 6 
North of thofe preceding in the head 559 3]12 25 371 4 
Sou, of thofe preced. aginft the noltrils 6 53 14}14 38 515 
1158 2)29 44 42) 6 
5 - 
In the aperture of the mouth. 759 12|14 17 10) 40 
P 74749] 11 58 23) 
North of two in the forehead. 81 ee bag sah 
South. in the forehead 835 4/11 35 O15 
1131 6|20 26 sls 6 
19 
13 15 41123 50 45| 6 
In the hind part of the head 10 He 18fit a 5 4 
; 1431 §8|24 18 44) 6 
Preced. of two in root of the neck 134 aig 11 3°45] 6 
18 822/23 53 9] 6 
Names 
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& Longitude) Latitude ; S 
Names and Situation of the Stars; 3 a 
OF | cis ae (Ry fae 
15 5 
QI 18 26 1] 24 0 29} 6 
18 34 32/22 11 31] 6 
Subfequent in the root of the neck 15 57 4113 247] 4 
1g 23 26}21 8 ro} 6 
20 14 28123 23 33] 6 
20 
22 12 42126 11 13] 6 
21 29 56423 50 49] 6 
Small one over the heart 21 gi5ltgts 816 
23 4 50122 57 49) 6 
22 57 59422 24 32) 2 
25 
Middle of three in bending of theneck | 21 15 42}16 44 a) 5 
South. 21 25.41/15 0 315 
BY vie) | TERA 8 Oy 
25-49 Boies 15 Ol 7 
Laft of three in bending of the neck 23 19 19/14 18 17) 4 
Oo 
‘ 26 53 18]23 6 24) 6 
That following the heart 28 21 17]2637 6| 5 
That following this MR] 1 23 33/26 5 14] 4 
S128 57 z0]19 43 16] 7 
That, again, following this to the North. 4 1 45}23 11 31] 5 
35 
3 22 9}18 24 47] 6 
fA % Bed Stee HOG 7, 
Another behind this and more North, 5 \4.10jz2 1 ot 4 
3 33.37/18 20 39] 6 
5 3 17 24 10] 7 
40 
Preceding of three following thefe as |1o 44 50/24 40 10] 4 
[in aright line |1z 22 47/24 8 24) 5 
15 52 28/30 11 53] 7 
12 58 27123 14 2) 7 
Middle of three in the right line 13 45 56123 29 sol 5 
45 
Small one following this 155424123 4 24! 6 
Laft of three in the right line 16 3 39]21 49 28] 4 
17 26 16/23 45 3/7 
Contiguous to bottom of the cup 18 44 33/24 59 42] 6 
South. beneath bafe of the cup 25 1 40/30 16 31] 5 
co] 
: 26 14 11/30 41 12] 6 
North, beneath bafe of the cup 24.15 35125 37 33) 4 
In A againft the laft ( Preceding %] 3.37 39/31 35 14/3 4 
and fouth bend of 2 South 6 47 40/33 26 12] 4 
the tail Laft 9 442/31 27 56) 4 
5 
tcpenstitaatse ihe tail #12032 8114 33 1515 6 
Laft but one of tail behind Corvus 22 42 30/13 43 18) 3 
m| 159 34]1z 2 616 
In the extremity of the tail 418 31113 0 371 4 
55238113 411] 6 
60 
8 20 o]12 54 21] 5 
: ‘ 955 55/44 2 26) 5 
Informes following Hydra’s tail, 12 28 42) 857 4ls 6 
between Libra, Centaurus, and 12 49 10] 9 1 56) 6 
Lupus Z 13, 1 49) 9 26 sol 6 
2 14 858/11 3 9 5 
15 §2 1/10 13 50/6 7 
16 43 19|10 23 52]6 7 


HYDRAGOGUES*, ‘raparara, a fpecies of purga- 
tive medicines; being fuch as are fuppofed peculiarly fitted 
to difcharge ferous, or watry humours. 

* The word is formed of i#we, water, and aye, to draw, to 
lead. 

The ftrongeft cathartics, Dr. Quincy obferves, chiefly an- 
fwer to the character of hydragogues ; in that by their forcibly 
fhaking and vellicating the bowels and their appendages, 
they fqueeze out water enough to make the ftools appear 
little elfe, ex 

The principal Aydragogues, in the common opinion, are the 
juices of the root of iris, of foldanella, mechoacan, jalap, Se. 
In the general, all fudorific, aperitive, and diuretic medicines, 
are truly bydragogues. 

HYDRARGYRUM *, ‘TAPAPrYPON, a name given 
to mercury, or quickfilver. See Mercury. 

* The word is Greek, formed of dup, agua, water, and ae- 
yve®, argentum, filver, g. d, water of filver, by reafon of 
its refembling liquid, or melted filver. 

HYDRAULICS *, that part of ftatics which confiders the 
motion of fluids, and particularly water ; with the application 
thereof in artificial water-works. 

* The word is derived from the Greek, ‘32aune, founding 
water, formed of due, ayua, water, and arG, tibia, pipe 
or flute: the reafon whereof is this ; thatat the time of the 
firft invention of organs, being unacquainted with the method 
of applying bellows to blow them, they made ufe of a cataract 
or fall of water to make a wind, and found them. 

To hydraulics belong not only the Conduéting and raifing of 
water, with the conftruéting of engines for thofe purpofes ; 
but alfo the laws of the motion of fluid bodies, 

Vou. I 
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Hydroftatics explain the equilibrium of fluids, or the gravi- 
tation of fluids at reft: upon removing that zequilibrium, mo- 
tion enfues; and here hydraulics commence. 

Hydraulics, therefore, fuppofe hydroftatics ; and the generality 
of writers, from the immediate relation between the two, 
join them together, and call them both either Aydraulics or 
hydroftatics. 
The laws of 
Fiuip. 

The art of raifing waters ; 
ployed for that purpofe, 


Jydraulics the reader will find under the article 


with the feveral machines em- 

as fiphons, pumps, Syringes, fountains, 

Jets Peau, fire-engines, &c. are defcribed under their proper ar- 

ticles, SrPHoN, Pump, Syrince, Founrain, Hyproca- 
NISTERIUM, &e, 
The principal writers who have cultivated and improved 
hydraulics, ace Jo. Ceva, in his Geometria Motus: Jo. Bap. 
Balianus, De Motu Naturali Gravium, Solidorum & Liqui- 
dorum: Mariotte, in his Movement des Eaux & autres Flu~ 
ides: D. Guglielmini, in his Menfura Aquarum Fluentium, 
where the higher laws of hydraulics are reduced to practice : 
Sir Ifaac Newton, in his Phil. Nat. Princ. Mathemat. and 
Varignon, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
As to hydraulic machines, Hero of Alexandria is the firft 
who has wrote thereon. Of the moderns, the principal are, 
Solomon de Caux, in a French treatife of Machines, and 
chiefly hydraulic ones : Cafp. Schottus, in his Mechanica Fhy- 
draulico Pneumatica: De Chales, in his Mundus Mathema- 
ticus; Boecler in his Architefura Curiofa: and Luc. An- 
thonius Portius. 

HYDRAULO-Pneumaricat, a compound term applied, by 

fome authors, to fuch engines as raife water by means of the 
fpring of the air. See Air, Water, and ENcIne. 
Mr. Boyle mentions a very pretty fountain, which he calls 
hydraulo-pneumatical ; made by the {pring of the air prefling 
up water in a pipe, upon the air’s being exhaufted out of a 
receiver, and thus the weight of the atmofphere taken off, 
See Foun rain, 


HYDRELAON#*, ‘YA PEAAION, in pharmacy, a mix~ 

ture of common oil and water. 
* The word is a compound of the Greek, dove, agua, water, 
and cacsoy, oleum, oil. - 
The Hydrelzon was taken internally, to excite vomiting; ex- 
ternally, it is anodyne, and promotes fuppuration. 

HYDRENTEROCELE *, ‘YAPENTEPOKHAY, in 
medicine, a hernia, or tumor occafioned by a defcent of the 
inteftines, and water along with them, into the fcrotum. See 
HERNIA. 

* The word is compounded of Ju, water, evreecv, inteftine, 
and xan, tumor, 

HYDROCANISTERIUM, a fire-engine ; or a ma- 
chine which fpouts water plentifully, and with force, us’d to 
be applied to the extinguifhing of fires and conflagrations 
of houfes, &c. 

We have various contrivances to this effeét.—The firft, and 
which is, as it were, the bafis of all the reft, is a pump inclof- 
ed in a ciftula or wooden vehicle filled with water, and 
mounted on wheels ; the pump being wrought with long le- 
vers which come out of the ciftula; and the water it raifes 
directed to the place by means of a jointed tube. 

The Dutch and others ufe a long flexible tube of leather, 
fail cloth, or the like, which they carry or conduét in the 
hand from one room to another, as occafion requires ; fo 
that the engine may be applied where the fire is only within- 
fide, and does not burft out to expofe it to its external action. 
To improve on this original fire-engine, they have fince con+ 
trived to make it yield a continued ftream ; by fubftituting 
a forcing or preffing pump in lieu of the fucking pump. See 
Forcing Pump. 

HYDROCELE*, ‘rapoxua H, in medicine, a fwelling 
or bloating of the outer integument or fkin of the fcrotum, 
occafioned by watry humours detained therein. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, vdwe, water, and xan, 

tumor. 

The Aydrocele, is diftinguifhed from an hernia, in that the 
firft is formed by flow degrees, and the latter all at once. 
Youth is moft expofed to the Aydrocele—It is remedied by 
drying medicines ; or by letting out the water with a lancet, 
afeton, or the like.—But thefe only amount to a palliative 
Cure: to go to the bottom of the difeafe, recourfe muft be 
had to cauteries. 

HYDROCEPHALUS *®*, ‘yaroxe ®AAOS, in medi- 
cine, a watry head, or dropfy in the head. 

* The word is Greek, formed of 
caput, head. 
The hydrocephalus is a congeftion of water in the head, fo 
as to diftend and render it foft. 
‘There are three kinds of hydracephali. The firft, when the 
water is gathered between the fkull and the fkin: the fecond, 
when between the fkull and the brain: and the ,third, when 
the water is colleéted in the ventricles of the brain. 
Children are more liable to hydrocephali, than adults 3 by 
reafon their head is foft, and has been much comprefled in 
the womb ; or, perhaps, by their having been too roughly 
5U handled 


ddwp, water, and xQaarn 
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handled by the midwife—Add, that the bones of oldie s 
heads being very foft, and their futures not yet ae ye ele 
they eafily open, and give way to an influx o: wateratigm 
without ; whereas in adit the a of the cranium are 
very hard, and clofely bound together, ; 

The internal irate is a difeafe very difficult to cure— 
There is no remedy but fevere bliftering on the futures.—It 
fometimes ends in mortal convulfions, and fometimes in le- 
‘thargies or apoplexies. s 
The heady 8 nt cafe, is fometimes, extended to a prodigi- 
ous bulk ; fo that the perfon cannot bear or fuftain it. ; Of 
this we have an extraordinary inftance given us by Dr. Freind, 
of a girl two years old, whofe head was 26 inches in cir- 
cumference. Philofaph. Tranfact, N°. 318. See fupplement : 
article HYDROCEPHALUS. 


HYDROGRAPHICAL Maps, more ufually called fea |’ 


charts, are projections of fome part of the fea, in plano; 
for the ufe of navigation. ‘ 
In thefé are laid down all the rhumbs or points of the com- 
pafs, the meridians, parallels, &c. with the coafts, capes, 
iflands, rocks, fholes, fhallows, &c. in their proper places, 
proportions, Se. q ; 
Chriftopher Columbus, the firft great difcoverer of America, 
‘was a man that earned his living by making and felling b - 
drographical maps. He happened to be heir to the memoirs 
or journals of a noted pilot, one Alonfo Sanchez de Huelva, 
captain of a fhip, who, by chance, had been -driven by a 
ftorm to the ifland of §. Domingo, and died at Columbus’s 
houfe foon after his return. This gave Columbus the firft 
hint to attempt a difcovery of the Weft Indies, in which he 
facceeded. 
For the conftrudtion of the feveral kinds of hydrographical 
maps; fee CHART. 
For their ufés; fee the article SArtinc. 
HYDROGRAPHY *, that part of geography which confi- 
ders the fea; principally, as it is navigable. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek, tdwe, aqua, water, 
and ycapys, /eribo, de/cribo, I write, defcribe. 


Hydrography teaches how to defcribe, and meafure the fea ; 
it gives an account ofits tides, counter-tides, currents, found- 
ings, bays, gulphs, &'c. as alfo of its rocks, fhelves, fands, 
hallows, promontories, harbours, diftances, &c. from port 
to port, with all that is remarkable, either out at fea, or on 
"the coaft, 
Some of the beft authors ufe the term in a more extenfive 
*Yenfe; fo as to denote the fame with naw/zation. 
In this fenfe hydregraphy includes the doctrine of failing; the 


‘art of mak fea charts, with the ufes thereof; and every 
thing neceflary to be known, in order to the fafeft and moit 
expeditious ormance of a yoyage. See SAILING. 


Fydrography is the moft ‘perfect’ of all the mathematical fci- 
ences; there being fcarce any thing wanting to its perfection, 
but the difcovery of the longitude. 
The Jefuits Ricciolus, Fournier, and de Chales, are the 
principal writers on the fubjeét of hydrography. 
Tn France they have profeflors of hydragraphy eftablithed in 
all their fea ports, who are to- inftruct the youth intended 
for the fea, in all the parts of navigation, failing, fteering, 
&c.. with ‘the feveral branches of mathematics neceflary 
thereto ; as arithmetic, and the doétrine of the fphere, and 
trigonometry. . 
They are royal profeffors, and’teach gratis ; having! falaries 
allowed them by the king. They are alfo charged with the 
examination of pilots, &c. 
HYDROMANCY *, “fAPOMANTETA, the act or art 
“of divining or foretelling future events by means of water. 
* The word is Greek, compofed of vdwg, water, and parler, 
divination. 


Eydromancy is one of the four general kinds of divination ; 
the other three, refpecting the other elements, viz fire, air, 
and ‘earth, are denominated pyromancy, aeromancy, and As 
many. 

Varro mentions the Perfians as the firft inventors of hydro- 
mancy, adding, that Numa Pompilius and Pythagoras made 
ufe thereof. io 


« The writers in opti i i i 
h S in optics furnifh us with divers Aydromantic ma- 
chines, veflels, &c. sing. he 
To conftriu& a bydromantic i 
ne ce kiitos machine, by means whereof an 
eg 2 acct Ehail be removed out of the fight of the fpec- 
tator, and reftored again at pleafure ; 0 


: d r 3 without alterine the 
pofition either of the one or the other.—Provide two vef- 


fels ABF and CGLK, (Tab. Hydrauli 

‘ » Hydrailics, fig. 21. - 
permoft filled with water, and fuftained by a tel: aes 
one whereof, BC, is hollow, ‘and furnifhed with a cock B 
Let the lower veflel CL be divided by a partition HI, into 


two parts ; the lower whereof may b 
means of a cock at Pi 'y be opened or clofed by 


Upon the partition place an image, 
ae ie by a direct ray GL. 
now the cock B be opened; the water defcendine j 
a ‘ ng into th 
cavity CI, the tay GL will be refraéted from the peter: 


which the fpe@tator in O 
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dicular-G.R: to.O; fo that the fpe@ator will now fee the 
image by the refracted ray O.G.—'Andvagaiti, fhutting ‘the 
cock B, and opening the other P, the water will defcend in- 
to the lower cavity HL; whence, the refraétion ceafing, no 
rays will now come from the objeét to the eye.—But, fhut- 
ting the cock P again, and opening the other B, the water 
will fill the cavity again, and bring the obje& in fight of O 
afrefh. 
To make a hydromantic veflel, which fhall-exhibit the ima- 
ges. of external objects, as if fwimming in water.—Provide 
a cylindrical veflel ABCD, (Zab. Hydraulics, fig. 32.) di- 
vided into two cavities by a glafs EF; not perfectly. polifhed: 
In G apply a lens convex on both fides; and in H incline a 
plain mirror of an elliptic figure under an angle of 45° 3 and 
let IH and HG be fomething lef$ than the diftance of the 
focus of the lens Gj; fo that the place of the images of ob- 
je&t radiating through the fame, may fall within the cavity 
of the upper veflel.—Let the inner cavity be blackened, and 
the upper filled with clear water. 
Tf now the veflel be difpofed in a dark place, fo as the lens 
be turned toward an objeét illumined by the fun ; its image 
will be feen as {wimming in the water. ‘ 
HYDROMEL#®, ‘YAPOMEAI, a drink made of water, 
and honey ; called alfo by the Greeks y:Amgalov. 


* The word 1s compofed of ddwe, water, and juss, me/, honey. 
Hydremel is honey diluted with a fuficient quantity of water, 
and fermented by a long and gentle heat. i? 
Under the clafs of: Aydromels come our mead, and me- 
theglin. 

Fydromel is either fimple called alfo aqueous, where honey 
and water are the only ingredients, which may be prepared at 
any time; or compound, when other drugs are added to im- 
prove and exalt the flavour and virtues. 

It is particularly called vinous hydromel, when it equals the 
ftrength of wine; which it is brought to do, not only by 
the great quantity of honey ufed in it, but alfo by its, long 
coétion, infolation, &¢c. This is only to be made in the heat 
of fummer. - 

Vinous hydromel, (the fame.with what we ufually. call 
mead, &c.) is made of rain water and the beft honey, boiled 
together, and fcummed from time to time, till they become 
of-a confiftence to fuftain an egg. This done, the liquor is 
expofed to the fun for forty days, to’ difpofe it to ferment 5 
then adding fome Spanifh wine, and keeping it two or thiee 
months, it acquires ja favour fearce inferior to malmfey.— 
It fuddles readily ; and the drunken fit from it:holds longer 
than that produced by wines, by reafon of ,its more, vileid 
confiftence. ‘ : 1 
Hydromel is the common drink of the Poles and Ruffians. 
Diodorus Siculus, Lib. V. and Ariftotle, relate, that the Cel- 
tiberi and Taulantii, antient people of Illyria, drank Aydromel 
inftead. of wine. 

HYDROMETER *, an inftrument wherewith to meafure 
the gravity, denfity, velocity, force, or other properties of 
water. : tel 

* The word is compounded of the Greek, ddwe, water, and 

fleov, meafure, 


That wherewith the fpecific gravity of water is determined, 
is more ufually called an arcometer, or water-poife. See 
ARr#omeEreER, and WarTER-poife. fy 
HY DROMETRIA, Hypromerry, the menfuration, of 
waters, and other fluid bodies, their gravity, force, velocity, 
quantity, Ge. 
Hydremetria includes both hydroftatics, and hydraulics. 
The term is modern, but very little in ufe—The firft in- 
ftance where we meet with itis in the year 1694; ‘when a 
new chair or profeflorfhip of -hydrometry was founded in the 
univerfity of Boulogna, in favour of 8, Guglielmini, who 
had carried the doétrine of running waters, with refpec 
fo ni canals, dikes, bridges, &c. to an unufual 
length, 
HYDROMPHALUS*, ‘vAPOM®AAOZY in medicife, 
a tumour in the navel, arifing from a colleétion of water.*! 
* The word is formed of the, Greek vdwe, water, and oppure, 
umbilicus, navel. c 


The Aydromphalus.is diftinguifhed from other. tumors of the 
navel by. its beiti ‘very-foft, and yet not traétable and obedi- 
ent to the touch, fo as'té diminifh or enlarge by comprefling 
it. When viewed,( placed between the eye and ‘the light, 
it is found tranfparent. 

The hydromphalus is to be difeuffed by emollient and refolu- 
tive medicines.. It is alfo,cured by a punéture made in the 
middle of the navel. 

HYDROMYSTES*, or Hypromysra, a name anti- 
ently given to certain, officers in the Greek \ church,t whofe 
bufinefs .was to make :the holy water, and fprinkle itvon the 
people. See Aoly Water. 


* The word is compounded of vdwe, agus, water, and woruc, 
_a perfon fet apart forthe offices-of religion, t 


HYDRO.- 
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HYDROPARASTATE. *, or Hyproparasr mr, a 
fect of heretics, the followers of Tatian: called alfo Lnuratite, 
Apotactite, Saccophari, Severiani, and Aquarians, 

* The word is formed of the Greek, iSwe, water, and Teeees my 4s 
I prefent, I offer, 


The Hydroparaflate were a branch of Manichees, whofe dif- 
tinguifhing tenet was, that water fhould be ufed in the eucha- 
rift inftead of wine. 

HYDROPHOBIA*, ‘Yapooor TA, in medicine, - an 
averfion or dread of water; a fymptom arifing in perfons 
bitten by a.mad dog, or other bealt made mad by the bite of 
that creature, 


* The word is Greek, compounded of ¢dwe, water, and ooo. 
timor, fear. 


Though the term hydrophobia do, in ftri&tnefs, only denote | 


this one fymptom; yet it is frequently applied to the whole 
difeafe confequent on fuch a bite, with all its fymptoms, 

The hiftory of this horrible difeafe, as given by Celius. Au- 
relianus, Dr. Mead, Etmuller, Lifter, &c. is as follows:-— 
The bite of a mad dog is attended with this furprizing cir- 
cumftance, that its effects frequently do not difcover them- 
felves till after the caufe is forgot; the wound itfelf clofing 
and healing like any other common wound, But, fome time 


after, direful fymptoms enfue: ufually they commence in| 


about forty days; ° fometimes in fixty, fometimes not till fix 
months, _ and fometimes not till a year, or even two years. 
The firft thing obferved, is a wandring pain throughout the 
whole body, but chiefly about the wounded part; the patient 
grows anxious and melancholy, and very prone to anger; 
complaining of every thing, as the ambient air, the heavinefs 
of his bed-cloaths, &c. He vomits; his pulfe intermits, and 
fomewhat of a tremor is obferved, with convulfions of the 
nerves and tendons: Along with thefe he feels an inward heat 
and thirft: at laft the grand fymptom appears, which déno- 
mMinates the difeafe, wiz. ‘the aque pavor, or dread of water, 
fo that he cannot bear fo much as the fight of any liquid, 
without the utmoft confternation; much ‘lef can he {wallow 
the fmalleft drop. This is the pathognomonic fign ‘of the 
difeafe’s being, come to. its height; and’ never happens till 
two or three days before the patient’s death; the difeafe he- 
ing then, by the ‘unanimous confent_ both of antient and mo- 
dern phyficians, abfolutely incurable. ‘ 
With this there are other Concomitant fymptoin’,—He foams 
at the mouth, his eyes ftare,» he cannot fwallow hi {pittle 
Without pain, and:his penis, is conftantly jereéted: fome. bark 
and fharl like dogs, and actually fancy. themfelves. transformed 
into thofe creatures, and, in’ the height,-of their madnefs, 
“are tealy to fly upon and tear to Pieces the. by-ftanders,— 
Palmarius obferves, that the hydrophobons..patient. cannot, bear 
to look in a glafs, or any tran{parent body: and adds that he 
never recovers, unlefs he knows. himfelf ina glafs; this being 
a‘fign that thé poifon has not laid hold of the Vital parts. 
‘An’ abfolute bite or wound is not at all neceflary to produce 
this terrible difeafe; the faliva of a mad dog, .&c. being able 
to convey the difeafe by mere contaét, or application to the 
fkin.—Thus we have ‘an ihftance in’ the Philofophical Tran 
faétions, of two men catching the difeafe b utting their 
Angers in the: mouth of: puppy that’ had tbeen bit’ b 
its mad dam, and feeling! its. tor gue-and’ thtoat:'and the 
like inftance’we have in the fame work, of two children 
‘in Ireland, who, by touching and: handling the head of 
a dog that had been bit by a-mad dog, and wafhing the 
wound, cured the ‘dog, but caught the difeafe themfelyes, 
though not bitten. ~ 
For the nature and caule of the hydrophabia;—Dr. Mead, 
from feveral hiftories of ‘particular cafes, concludes, that it 
is the effect of a particular kind of inflammation of the blood, 


accompanied with fo great a'tenfion and dtinefs of the nervous 
membranes, and fuch an elafticity and force of the fluid 


with which they are filled, that® the moft! commin repre 


fentations are made to the mind with’ too great ‘effet; 
fo that the ufual imprefions onthe organs cannot be fuf- 
fered.—Hence that timoroufnefS, unaccountable anxiety, and 
difquietude, which are always the for Tunners of the dread 
of liquids; as alfo, the pain often’ felt/in making. of water, 
and the ftrange averfions fometimes found in patients at the 
fight of- any thing white; the retina being hurt and grieved 
by the lively impreffions of that colour thereon.—Nor is it 
hard to conceive,: that when the faliva is hot, and the throat 
of drink fhould caufe fuch 


M. Tauvry, from’ a nice difle@ion and examen of the parts 


of a perfon dead hereof, conjectures, that the faliva and bile 
a 


.are the fluids firft infected; and that the patient vomiting a 


mixture hereof, the throat becomes excoriated thereby; and 
hence that horror for all foods, and particularly for fluids, in 


regard thefe diffolve thofe grievous falts contaizied in the’ fa- 
livaand bile. He adds, that the nature “of the poifon is fuch, 
as diflolves the famic and) nutritious part of the blood, 
whence the vein: dried up, fo as not eafily to admit any blood 


from the arteries; and the arterial blood by this means fuf- 
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taining the ation “and impreffion of its +eflels for fo' Tong a 
time, is ftill further diffolved, «attenuated, and fpiritualized, ' 
and thus fent, in too great quantity} and‘ with two great ra- 
pidity to the brain; whence thofe conyulfions, diftrg 
Se. 

Dr. Lifter, from ‘the remarkable hiftory" of J. Corton, whom 
he attended under this difeafe, ‘concludes, ‘1°. That fome of 
the organic parts of his body were actually transformed into, 
or affected after the nature of a dog, efpecial ly the gula, 
tongue, &c..fo that any fluid offered him in the ere@ poiture 
of a man, was frighttul, as well as difficult to ta se, as much 
as it would be for us to get a dog to drink ftanding, on his 
hind legs. But this was not all; for when he was turned 
upon his belly, and would have aéted the dog, he could not 
drink though the fight of the liquor in that pofture gave 
him as much pleafure, as in the other pofture it did pain; 
and though he frequently put out-his tongue, an lapped; yet 
he could not endure to take any thing liquid into‘ his mouth, 
as though fomething hindered him within. . 2° That’ ‘his 
fpittle was invenomed; for as. oft as he fwallowed ‘it, his 
ftomach vehemently abhorring it, it went to his heart, as he 
faid, and was prefent death to him; And fo iquid things 
coming nearer to the confiftence of fpittle, might give him 
the greater terror, as they tended to promote the difcharge of 
faliva into his mouth: and for the fame reafon might ,be more 
difficult to fwallow than folid things. 
As to the cure of the bydrophabia, D, Mead, after Galen, 
recommends it, in this as in other venomous cafes, \to en= 
large the wound made by the bite by. a circular incifion, to 
apply a’ cAlitery ‘to it, and’ to keep, it open for at leaft forty 
days. But’ if this methad feem too cruel, it may fuffice to 
extra the poifon by clapping a cupping-glafs on the place, 
having ‘firft made" a deep fearification. The doctor -adds, 
he has known a perfon frefh bitten, happily faved by . the 
folé’application of the unguentum zgyptiacum made exceed= 
ingly hot. q 

If thefe external precautions have not been ufed, or not in 
time, recourfe muft be had to internal remedies: A 
machics muft be, drank; among which, the athe 
lobfters, or cray fith, are principally extolled by all the an- 
tient phyficians; fo that. Galen affirms,...no body had ever 


‘ons, 


phar- 
of river 


“died. who ufed this remedy. Thefe afhes:to,be taken to the 


quantity of one or two fpoonfuls every, day, for forty days 
fucceffively, either alone, or with gentian root and frankin- 
cenfe ih wine. 

But the. frequent and fudder plunging of the. patient over 
head and -ears in the. fea water after the bite, is the beft and 
fureft prefervative againft this difeafe. 


Etmujler.recommends -cardiacs and ale: ip 
in a double dofe, and long continued ; 1 gar rue, and 
fal: to, be beat.teeether, and applied in form: of'a cataplafn 
over,the;wound,, Puy sing with hellebore-and mercurius dul- 
s.alfo good;..and cantharides are a for y 
rifying is commended; and after the { ion, an onion 
roafted under the afhes, is to be applied. But the readieft 
xemedy,,.he adds, is burning the place affeted with a red-hot 
iron, which effe&tually removes all the malignity. If ‘the 
phyfician be not called till late, a cupping-glals.is to be ap- 
plied-very hot;-An iffue near the place may likewife be of 
fervice. Sir Theodore Mayerne gives the following pr 
tions for the bite of a mad dog. . Pluck the fez 
breech of an, old cock, and apply. it bare to the bite: if the 
dog were mad, the cock will fwell and die, d the: perfon 
bitten, will do well: If the cock dies hot, itis a proof the 
dog, was not. mad, Philofoph. Tranfad. N°. Lory 

It is a common notion. that, a hair of the fame dog applied 
onthe bite, .attraéts the veno and. works a» cure?» but 'a 
phyfician of Roftoch, in a formal differtation fome ye 
proved this a popular error; and that the remedy “v 
like to do harm than good. 
The marks whereby, to know, that ja dog is mat, are, his 
neither eating nor, drinking, foaming) at the mouth 
tils, lopking fad and fullen,:andurunning at any thing i 
way,, whether, man or, beaft,, known or unknowny w: 
barking.—Baldus, a. famous. lav vyer, died of the hydrophobia 
four months after his being bit in the lip by a little dog.” And 
the fame is faid_of Diogenes the Cynic, 

The members of the royal! academy of feiences furnifh ts 
with, various inftances of perfons cured of the ¢ by va- 
rious means.—-M, Poupart mentions a. woman perfedtly reco- 
vered by bleeding her to deliquiuni, binding*her in a chair 
for a year, and feeding her_all that. time with bread 
ter,—M. Berger relates,.that of feveral perfor 
were cured by. bleeding them. in theforchead.—M. du Ha- 
mel adds, that he, has known)'falt. y applied on the 
wound,.. effect a. cure.—Divers cafes are produced of’ thofe 
cured of the aque pavor,, by; being overw helmed with a great 
quantity of water; and. one, by being onlyitied to a tree, 
and. 200, pails of water thrown on him.—But the | beft in- 
ftance is that of M. Morin. A mace of twenty years of 
age, having all: the fymp 


armachics, but all 


of 
ip- 
ther from the 


more 


ms, was bathed in/altub of tiver 
water, wherein, 2 bufhel-of-falt had'-beemdifiolyed, They 
plunged her in na n and again, till, harafled-amoft to 
death 


& 
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rales ae —When 

, they then left her fitting in it quite fenfelels. A 
panied herfelf, the was furprized to find hestelt looking 
at the water without any concern. Hifteire del Acad. an. 
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HYDROPHORIA *, in antiquity, a feaft, of funeral 
ceremony, held among the Athenians and people of Angina, 
in memory of thofe who perifhed in the deluge. : 

* The word is formed of the Greck, dwg, water, and sews 

bear, or carry off, 

HY DROPIC *, a dropfical patient; or a perfon fwelled and 
bloated with the abundance of water. ‘ 

* The word is Greek, ideurix®, formed of ddwe, water, and 

ar), facies, face. 

HYDROPS*, in medicine. See the article DroPsy- 

* The word is Greek, zo, of ddwe, aqua, and a, vultys. 
Hyprops ad matulam, a term fometimes ufed for a diabetes. 
HYDROPOTA *, ‘YAPomorHs. in medicine, a perfon 

who drinks nothing but water. 

* The word is Greek, formed of dug, water, and adlns, potor, 

drinker, of owe, 4iba, I drink. 
It has long been controverted among phyficians, whether 
or no the Aydropote live longer than other perfons? See 
Drink. 

HYDROSCOPE *, an inftrument antiently ufed for the 
meafuring of time. 

* The word is Greek, dJgocxomsoy, formed of ddwe, water, and 

Cxomew, I view, I confider. 

The bydrofeope was a kind of water-clock; confifting of a 
cylindrical tube, conical at bottom: The cylinder was gra- 
duated, or marked out with divifions, to which the top of 
the water becoming fucceflively contiguous, as it trickled out 
of the vertex of the cone, pointed out the hour. 

Synefius defcribes the Aydra/cope at large in one of his letters. 
See CLEPSYDRA. 

HYDROSTATICAL Balance, a kind of balance contrived 
for the eafy and exaét finding the {pecific gravities of bodies, 
both liquid and folid. 

The inftrument is of confiderable ufe in eftimating the degree 
of purity of bodies of all kinds; the quality and richnefs of 
metals, oars, minerals, &c, the proportions in any mixture, 
adulteration, or the like: of all which, the fpecific weight is 
the only adequate judge. 

The hydroftatical balance is founded on this theorem of Ar- 
chimedes, that a body heavier than water, weighs lef in wa- 
ter than in air, by the weight of as much water as is equal 
to it in bulk.—Whence, if we fubtraét the weight of the 
body in water from its weight in air, the difference gives the 
weight of as much water as is equal in magnitude to the folid 
propofed. 

Having, therefore, two bodies, the one firm, the other fluid, 
together with the weight of each apart; to find their propor- 
tion, divide the greater by the leffer, the quotient compared 
to one, that is unity, will be the antecedent of the proportion 
defired. 

The inftrument, with all its apparatus, is reprefented Tab. 
Hydroftatics, fig. 34. and needs little defcription. 

To ufe it, the weights E are fo adjufted as to balance what 
is to be hung on the other end of the beam; in which ftate 
the inftrument is ready for application. 

Now, to find the fpecific gravity of a fluid.—Hang to the 
other end of the beam the little fcale F, and to the bottom 
of the fcale the bubble G; then fill a cylindrical veffel O P, 
about two thirds with common water; and when the bubble 
is let into it, the beam will remain in an horizontal pofition, 
if the water be of the fame fpecific gravity as that in which 


the bubble was adjufted: If it be not, there will be a varia-}~~ 


tion; which is to be corrected by means of little weights 
for that purpofe. ) 
Having thus adjufted the bubble in that water, the fpecific 
gravity of any other fluid will be found by weighing the 
bubble therein; and fince you always weigh fo much of the 
liquid as is equal to the bulk of the bubble, if there be any 
variation between fuch quantity, and the like quantity of 
water, it will be difcovered by putting weights into the afcend- 
ing feale, 
2° To find the fpecific weight of a folid—Inftead of the 
bubble, hang on the bucket HI K, and the beam will be in 
zquilibrio: put the folid intended to be examined therein, 
and counterpoize it with weights in the other fcale: this done, 
note the weight, and difburden the fcale of the folid and its 
counterpoize, and fink the bucket into the glafs of water.— 
Then, as the bucket will lofe as much of its weight, as is the 
weight of an equal bulk of water; add the fcale R upon the 
part, which will bring all to an equilibrium.—Laftly, Put 
the folid into the bucket, and counterpoife it again * with 
weights; and as it anfwers in its proportion to water, it may 
be judged either genuine or adulterate, by comparing it to a 
ftandard of that fpecies of bodies to which it is fupppofed to 
belong. 

HYDROSTATICS *, the doétrine of Zravitation in fluids; 


oy that part of mechani¢s which confiders the weight or gra- 
3 


HYDROTICS *, in medicine. 


HY GIEINE *, 
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vity of fluid boides, particularly of waters and of folid bodies 
immerged therein. : 
* The word is Greek, compofed of dwg, water, and sdhun, 
ftatics; of sol@., frans, ttanding, of isnus, jo, Sifo, I ftand, 
I top: Hydroftatics being conceived as the do¢trine of the zqui- 
librium of liquors. See Equizisrium, and Srarics. 
To hydroftatics belong whatever relates to the gravities and 
zequilibria of liquors; with the art of weighing bodies in wa- 
ter, in order to eftimate their fpecific gravities. 
Mr. Boyle has applied Aydroffatics to good purpofe, in exa- 
mining and proving the goodnefs and purity of metals, mine- 
rals, and other bodies, particularly fluids, in an exprefs trea- 
tife, entitled Medicina Hydroftatica. 
The laws of Aydroftatics, with the application thereof; fee 
delivered at large under the articles Frurp, and Speciric 
Gravity. 
Hydroftatics are frequently confounded with hydraulics, by 
reafon of the affinity of the fubjeéts; and feveral authors chufe 
to treat of the two promifcuoufly. 
The oldeft writer on Aydroftatics is Archimedes, who firtt 
delivered the laws thereof in his book De infidentibus Humido. 
Marin Ghetaldus firft brought his doétrine to experiment in 
his Archimedes Promotus: and from him Mr, Oughtred took 
the greateft part of what he has given us on this fubject.— 
M. Mariotte, in a French treatife, publifhed at Paris in 1686 
Of the motion of Water and other Fluids, gives moft of the 
propofitions of hydroftaticks and hydraulics, proved by reafon, 
and confirmed by experiments. The Jefuit F. Tertius de 
Lanis, in the third tome of his Magifterium Nature & 
Artis, lays down the doétrines of hydroftatics more amply 
than they are elfewhere found. F. Lamy, in the fecond 
part of his mechanics, entitled, Traite de Pequilibre des 
Liqueurs, delivers the fundamental laws of hydre/tatics and 
hydraulics; and the like is done by Dr. Wallis, in his 
Mechanica. Laftly, Sir Tfaac Newton gives fome of the 
fublimer matters, in the fecond book of his Philfoph. Nat. 
Princ. Mathemat. 
See the article Hypro- 
TICS. 


* The word is Greek, formed of tue, agua, water. 


‘YTIEINH, that branch of medicine, 
which confiders health; and difcovers proper means and 
remedies, with their ufe in the prefervation, of that ftate. 

* The word is Greek. formed of dys, found, healthy. 
The objeéts of this branch of medicine are the non-naturals. 
See NoN-NATURALS. ’ : 
Hhgicine more largely taken is divided into three parts; pro-~ 
phylattice, which forefees and prevents difeafes ; Synteritice, 
employed in preferving health; and analeptice, whole office is 
to cure difeafes, and reftore health. 


HY GROCIRSOCELE *, in medicine, a branch of a vein 


fwelled with ill blood, or other humours: or, a varicous tu- 
mor of fome of the veins of the teftes, attended with a gather- 
ing of water in the fcrotum. 


* The word is compounded of the Greek vye@, humidus and 
xsegoxnan, ramex varicofus. 


HYGROMETER *, a machine, or inftrument whereby 


to meafure the degrees of drynefs, or moifture of the air. 


* The word is compounded of the Greek iye@-, bumidus, moift, 
and ilpew, metior, I meafure. See Hycroscopr. 


There are divers kinds of hygrometers; for, whatever body 
either {wells or fhrinks by drynefs or moifture, is capable of 
being formed into an hygrometer—Such are woods of moft 
kinds, particularly afh, deal, poplar, &c. Such alfo isa cat- 
gut, the beard of a wild oat, &c. 

The beft and moft ufual contrivances for this purpofe are as 
follow. 


Conftruétion of HyGRoMETERs.—Stretch a hempen cord, or 


a fiddle-ftring, as AB (See Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 7.) along 
a wall, bringing it over a truckle, or pully B; and to the 
other extreme, », tie a weight, E; into which fit a ftyle 
or index, F G.—On the fame wall fit a plate of metal, 
H.I, divided into any number of equal parts; and the Aygro- 
meter is compleat. 
For it is matter of undoubted obfervation, that moifture fen- 
fibly fhortens the length of cords and ftrings; and that, as 
the moifture evaporates, they return to their former length: 
and the like may be faid of a fiddle-ftring.—The weight 
therefore, in the prefent cafe, upon an increafe of the moifture 
of the air, will afcend; and, upon a diminution of the fame, 
it will defcend. 
Hence, as the index F G will fhew the fpaces of afcent and 
defcent; and thofe {paces are equal to the increments and de- 
crements of the length of the cord, or gut, A B D; the in- 
ftrument will difcover, whether the air be more or lefs humid 
now, than it was at another given time. 
Or thus: If a more fenfible and accurate hygrameter be 
required ; ftrain a whipcord or fiddle-ftring over feveral truc- 
kles, or pullies, A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, (Fig. 8.) and 
proceed 
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proceed with the reft as in the former example. Nor does it 
matter whether the feveral parts of the cord AB, B C, CD, 
DE, EF, and FG, be parallel to the horizon, as exprefled 
in the prefent figure, or perpendicular to the fame, 

The advantage of this, above the former hygrometer, is, that 
we have a greater length of cord in the fame compafs: and 
the longer the cord, the greater its contra¢tion and dilatation. 
Or thus:—Faften a hempen cord, or fiddle-ftring, A B, 
(Fig. 9.) to an iron hook, and let the other end, B, defcend 
upon the middle of a horizontal board, or table, E F; near 
B hang a leaden weight of a pound, C, and fit an index C G. 
Laftly, from the centre B defcribe a circle; which divide into 
any number of equal parts. 

Now, it is matter of obfervation, that a cord or gut twifts 
itfelf as it is moiftened, and untwifts again as it dries.—Mr. 
Molyneux, fecretary of the Dublin fociety, writes, that he 
could perceive this alternate twifting and untwifting in a cord, 
by only breathing on it eight or ten times, and then applying 
a candle toward it. Hence, upon an increafe or decreafe of 
the humidity of the air, the index will thew the quantity of 
twifting or untwifting; and, confequently, the increment or 
decrement of humidity, or ficcity. 

Or thus:—Faften one end of a cord, or fiddle-ftring, HI, 
(Fig. 10.) to a hook, H; and to the other end faften a ball, 
K, of a pound weight. Draw two concentric circles on the 
ball, and divide them into any number of equal parts. Fit 
aftyle, or index, N O, into a proper fupport, N, fo as the 
extremity O may almoft touch the divifions of the ball. 
Here, the cord or gut twifting or untwifting, as in- the for- 
mer cafe, will indicate the change of moifture, &c. by the 
fuccellive application of feveral divifions of the circles to the 
index. 


Or thus:—Provide two wooden frames, A B and CD, 
(Fig. 11.) with grooves therein; and between thofe grooves 
fit two thin leaves of ath, AE FC, and GB DH, fo as 


> 
they may eafily flide either way. At the extremes of the 


frames A, B, C, D, confine the leaves with nails, leaving 
between them the fpace E G HF, about an inch wide. On 
I faften a flip of brafs dented, I K; and in L a little dented 
wheel, upon whofe axis, on the other fide of the machine, 
an index is to be put. Laftly, from the centre of the axis, 
on the fame fide, draw a circle, and divide it into any num- 
ber of equa! parts. 
Now, it being found by experience, that afhen woo readily 
imbibes the moifture of the air, and fwells therewith; and as 
that moifture flackens, fhrinks again; upon any increafe of 
the moifture of the air, the two leaves A F and BH grow- 
ing turgid, will approach nearer each other: and again, as 
the moifture abates, they will fhrink, and again recede— 
Hence, as the diftance of the leaves can neither be increafed 
nor diminifhed without turning the wheel L, the index will 
point out the changes in refpect of humidity, and ficcity. 
It is to be noted, that all the hygrometers above defcribed 
become fenfibly lefs and lefs accurate; and, at length, undergo 
no fenfible alteration at all from the humidity of the air. The 
following is much more lafting. 
‘Take the Manoscopr, defcribed under that article, and in- 
ftead of the exhaufted ball, E, (Fig. 21.) fubftitute a fpunge, 
or other body, which eafily imbibes moifture. To prepare 
the fpunge, it may be neceflary firft to wath it in water; and 
when dry again, in water or vinegar wherein fal ammoniac 
or falt of tartar has been diffolved, and let it dry again. 
Now, if the air become moift, the {ponge growing heavier 
will preponderate; if dry, the {punge will be hoifted up; and, 
confequently, the index will fhew the increafe or decreafe of 
humidity of the air. 
In the laft mentioned hygrometer, Mr. Gould, in the Phi- 
lofopbical Tranfaétions, inftead of a fpunge, recommends oil 
of vitriol, which is found to grow fenfibly lighter or heavier, 
in proportion to the lefler or greater quantity of moifture it 
imbibes from the air; fo that being fatiated in the moifteft 
weather, it afterwards retains or lofes its acquired weight, as 
the air proves more or lefs moift.—The alteration in this liquor 
is fo great, that in the fpace of fifty feven days, it has been 
known to change its weight from three drams to nine; and 
has fhifted an index or tongue of a balance 30 degrees.—A 
fingle grain, after its full increafe, has varied its equilibrium 
fo fenfibly, that the tongue of a balance only an inch and 
half long, has deferibed an arch one third of an inch in com- 
pafs; which arch would have been almoft three inches, if 
the tongue had been one foot, even with fo {mall a quantity 
of liquor; confequently, if more liquor, expanded under a 
large furface, were ufed, a pair of {cales might afford as nice 
an hygrometer 2s any kind yet invented.—The fame author 
fuggefts, that oil of fulphur per campanam, or oil of tar- 
tar per deliquium, or the liquor of fixed nitre; might be fub- 
ftituted in lieu of the oil of vitriol. 
This balance may be contrived two ways; by either having 
the pin in the middle of the beam, with a flender tongue a 
foot and half long, pointing to the divifions on an arched 
plate; as reprefented in Fig. 12. 
Or, the feale with the liquor may be hung to the point of 
the beam near the pin, and the other extreme be made fo long, 
Volk 
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as to deferibe a large arch on a board placed for the 
as reprefented in Fig. 13. 
From a feries of hygrofcopical obfervations, made with ati 
apparatus of deal wood, defcribed in the Philofophical Tranf- 
aétions, Mr. Coniers concludes; 1°. That the wood fhrir 
moft in fummer, and fwells moft in winter; but is moft lia- 
ble to change at {pring and fall. 2°. That this motion hap- 
pens chiefly in the day-time; there being fearce any variation 
in the night, 3°: That there is a motion even in dry wea# 
ther; the wood fwelling in the morning, and fhrinking in 
the afternoon. 4°. The wood, by night as well as day; ufu- 
ally fhrinks when the wind is in the north, north-eaft, and 
eaft, both in winter and fummer. 5° That by conftant 
obfervation of the motion and reft of the wood, with the help 
ofa thermometer, one may tell the fituation of the wind with- 
outa weather-cock. 
He adds, that the time of the year may be known by it; for 
in fpring it moves quicker, and more than in wint 3 in fum- 
mer it is more fhrunk than in fpring; and has lefs motion in 
autumn than in fummer, 

HYGROSCOPE®, is commonly ufed in the fame fenfe 
with Ayrometer, See HycRoMETER, 

” T he word is compounded of vy 
Jpedo, I fee, or confider. 


purpoles 


eos, moilt, and Cxowew, video, 


Wolfius, however, regarding the etymology of the words 
makes fome difference. According to him, the hygrofeope 
only fhews the alterations of the ait in refpect of humidity 
and drinefs; but the hygrometer meafires theni. A hygros 
feope, therefore, is a lefs accurate hygrometer. 
HYIOTES, ‘vious, Filiation. See Apob Trion. 
HYKES, a fort of blankets, in great ufe among the natives 
of Barbary. They aré wove by the women, who make no 
ufe of a fhuttle therein, but condu& every thread of the 
- woof with their fingers. One of thefe Aykes is ufually fix 
yards long, and five or fix broad, ferving the Kabyle as 
well as Arab, both male and female, for a compleat drefs in 
the day, and for his bed and covering in the night.—It is a 
loofe and troublefome kind of garment, being frequently dif- 
concerted, and falling on the ground; fo that the wearer is 
every moment to be tucking it up, and folding it a~new round 
his body. Dr. Shaw (Trav. p. 289.) takes itto be much the 
fame with the peplus, if not with the toga of the antients. 
HYLE*, or Hyxec, among alchymifts, is their firft matters 
or it is matter confidered as produced by nature herfelf; called 
alfo chaos. 


* The word is Greek, Ya», which fignifies matter. 


HYLEG, or Hytecu, in aftrology, an Arabic tei for a 
planet, or for a point of the heavens, which in a man’s nati- 
vity becomes as is pretended the moderator and fignificator of 
life. 

HYLEGIAL Places; among aftrologers, are thdfe wherein 
a planet being found, is qualified to have the government of 
life attributed to it. 

HYLOBII*, or Hyroprans, a fect of Indian philofo- 
phers, thus denominated by the Greeks, in regard they re- 
tired to forefts, to be more at lelfure for the contemplation 
of nature, 


* The name is compounded of the Greek, Jan, which, befide 
matter, fignifiesalfo avood, fore; and Gros, life. 


HYMEN, in poetry, a term of invocation—Hy MEN, of 
HYMEN Us, is properly a fabulous divinity, fuppofed by the 
antients to prefide over marriages; and who accordingly was 
invoked in epithalamiums, and other matrimonial ceremonies, 
under the formulas Hymen o Hymenze! 

The poets generally crown this deity with a chaplet of rofess 
and reprefent him as it were diffolved and enervated with 
pleafures; dreffed in a yellow robe, and fhoes of the fame 
colour; with a torch in his hand.—=Catullus, in one of his 
epigramis, addreffes him thus: 

Cinge tempora floribus, 

Suaveolentis amaraci. 
Ie was for this reafon, that the new married couple bote gars 
lands of flowers on the wedding-day: which cuftoth alfo ob- 
tained among the Hebrews; and even among the Chriftians, 
during the firft ages of the church, as appears from Tertul- 
lian, De Corona Militari; where he fays, Coronant & nupte 
JSponfas.—S. Chiyfoftom likewife mentions thefe crowns of 
flowers; and to this day the Greeks call Marriage separapory 
in refpect of this crown of garland. 

HyMeEn, “fMHN, in anatomy, a thin membrane of fkin, te- 
fembling a piece of fine parchment, fuppofed to be ftretched 
in the neck of the womb of virgins, below the nymphe 3 
and to be broke when they are deflowered; an effufion of 
blood following the breach. 
The hymen is generally looked upon as the teft of virginity ; 
and when broke; or withdrawn, fhews that the perfon is not 
in a ftate of innocence.—This notion is very antient. A- 
mong the Hebrews, it was the cuftom for the parents to fave 
the blood fhed on this occafion, as a token of the virginity 
of their daughter; and to fend the fheets, next day, to the 
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hufband’s relations. And the like is faid to be ftill practifed 
in Portugal, and fome other countries. { 

And yet authors are not agreed as to the exiftence of fuch 
a membrane. Nothing, Dr. Drake obferves, has employed 
the curiofity of anatomifts, in diffecting the organs of ge- 
neration in women, more than this part: “They have differ'd 
not only as to its figure, fubftance, place, and perforation,, but 
even its reality; fome pofitively affirming, and others flatly 
denying it. es" P : 

De Graaf himfelf, the moft accurate inquirer into the ftruc- 
ture of thefe organs, confefles he always fought it in vain, 
though in the moft unfufpected fubjects and ages: all he could 
find, was a different degree of ftraitnefs or widenefs ; and dif- 
ferent corrugations, which were greater or lefs, according to 
the refpettive ages; the aperture being ftill the lefs, and the 
rugofities the greater, as the fubject was younger, and more 
untouched. ft 

Dr. Drake, on the other hand, declares, that in all the fub- 
jects he had had opportunity te examine, he does not remem- 
ber to have miffed the bymen fo much as once, where he had 
reafon to depend on finding it. The faireft view he ever 
had of it, was in a maid who died at thirty years of age: in 
this, he found it a membrame of fome ftrength, furnithed 
with flefhy fibres, in figure round, and perforated in the mid- 
dle with a {mall hole, capable of admitting the end ofa wo- 
man’s little finger, and fituate a little above the orifice of 
the urinary pallage, at the entrance of the vagina of the 
womb. 

In infants, it is a fine thin membrane, not very confpicuous, 
becaufe of the natural ftraitnefs of the paflage itfelf, which 
does not admit of any great expanfion in fo little a room; 
which might lead De Graaf into a notion of its being no 
more than a corrugation. 

‘This membrane, like moft others, does probably grow more 
diftingt, as well as firm, by age. That it not only exifts, but 
is fometimes very ftrong and impervious, may be collected 
from the hiftory of a cafe reported by Mr. Cowper: Ina 
married woman, twenty years of age, whofe hymen was found 
altogether imperviotis, foas to detain the menfes, and tobe driven 
out by the preflure thereof, beyond the labia of the pudendum, 
not unlike a prolapfus of the uterus. On dividing it, at leaft 
a gallon of grumous blood came forth. It feems the huf- 
band, being denied a paflage that way, had found another 
through the meatus urinarius ; which was found very open, 
and its fides extruded like the anus of a cock. 

Upon a rupture of the hymen, its parts fhrinking up, are fup- 
pofed to form thofe little flefhy knots, called caruncule myr- 
tiformes. 

Hyen is alfo ufed by botanifts for a'fine delicate fkin, where- 
with flowers are inclofed while in the bud, and which burfts 
as the flower blows or opens. 

‘The term symen, in this fenfe, is particularly ufed in {peaking 
of rofes. 

HY MN *, a fong or ode in honour of God; or a poem 
proper to be fung, compofed in honour of fome deity. See 
Sona, and OpE. 

* The word is Greek, Juv@, Aymn, formed of the verb tdw, 
celebro, I celebrate. 

Ifiodore, on this word, remarks, that Lymm is properly a fong 
of joy, full of the praifes of God; by which, according to 
him, it is diftinguifhed from ¢hrena, which is a mourning fong, 
full of lamentation, 
The hymns or odes of the antients, generally confifted of three 
ftanzas or couplets: the firft called /Prophe; fecond, anti- 
Strophe ; and the laft, epode. 
S. Hilary, bifhop of Poitiers, is faid to have been the firft 
that compofed hymns to be fung in churches: he was fol- 
lowed by S. Ambrofe. Moft of thofe in the Roman 
Breviary were compofed by Prudentius. They have been 
tranflated into French verfe by Meffieurs de Port Royal. 
The Te Deum is alfo commonly called a hymn, though it 
be not in verfe; fo alfo is the Gloria in excelfis. 
In the Greek Liturgy, there are four kinds of Aymns; but 
then the word is not taken in the fenfe of a praife offered in 
verfe, but fimply of laud or praife—The angelic hymn, or 
Gloria in excelfis, makes the firft kind; the trifagion the 
fecond ; the cherubic hymn the third; and the hymn of vic- 
tory and triumph, called e#wsxos, the laft. See Trisa- 
GIion, &e. 

HY OIDES *, ‘yorrars, in anatomy.—The Os Hy- 
OIDEsS, called alfo bicorne, is a bone fituate at the root of 
the tongue, making as it were the bafis, or foundation 
thereof. 

* It is thus called, from its imperfect refemblance of the Greck 
upfilon Y; the word being formed of y and ssdos, form ; 
for which reafon it is alfo called yp/loides, and hypjiloides. 

It generally confitts, in adults, of three little bones; and in 
children of five or fix. The middle bone of the three, which 
is the fhorteft and broadeft, is called the da/is, and the two 
fide bones cornua, or horns ; whence alfo the appellations, 
bicorne and ceratoides. 

The bafis of the Aysides is about a thumb’s breadth long on 
the outer fide, which is convex ; the inner being concave. 
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It is half a finger broad, and has a {mall protuberance in the 
middle. The cornua are an inch and half long, and broader 
at bottom than at the extremes, which are about two inches 
afunder. 

It has two cartilaginous proceffes, called cornicula, faftened 
about the juncture of its cornua with the bafis. They are ti- 
ed to the proceflus ftyloides by long flender ligaments ; though 
fometimes between them and the ftyloides there is found a 
{mall mufcle, befide the ftyloceratohyoideus. 
The bafis of this bone lies, as it were, on the head of the 
larynx; and its horns are faftened by ligaments to the upper 
procefles of the cartilago fcutiformis, and ftyloides. 
It is moved by five pair of mufcles, viz. the /lernohyoideum, 
the coracohyoideum, the mylohyoideum, geniohyoideum, and /ly- 
lohyoideum. See each under its proper article. 


HYOTHYROID£ *, in anatomy, a pair of mufcles of 


the larynx ; which arifing from the anterior part of the os 
hyoides, are inferted into the cartilago thyroides. — They 
ferve as antagonifts to the fternothyroides ; and lift up the 
thyroid cartilage. 
* The word is compounded of Ayoides, and thyroides. See Tux 
roipes, &e, 


HYPATHROS *, or HypaTHRION, ‘YMAIOPION, 


in the antient architeCture, a kind of temple, open at the top, 
and thereby expofed to the air. 


* The word is formed of io, /ub, under, and aiden, air. 


The Aypethron, according to Vitruvius, is an [open building, 
or portico, fuch as antiently were certain temples that had 
no roof or covering.—Of this we have an inftance in the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, built by Coffutius, a Roman 
architect at Athens. 

Of hypethrons, fome were decaftyle, others pycnoftyle: But 
they had all rows of columns withinfide, forming a kind of 
periftyle; which was effential to this fort of temple. See 
PERISTYLE. 


HYPALLAGE *, Immutation ; 2 grammatical figure, where- 


by, of different expreflions which give the fame idea, we make 
choice of that which is leaft natural and obvious; or, when 
there is a mutual permutation or change of cafes, moods, re- 
gimens, &c. 
* The word is Greek, vaaaaaln, formed of trarrarlw, I 
change ; compofed of izw and aararlw, I change; of aaros, 
alter, another. 


As in this inftance, Dare claffibus auftros, inftead of Dare 


claffes auftris. 


HYPAPAN TE *, or Hypanre, a name which the|Greeks 


give to the feaft of the Purification of the holy virgin; or the 
prefentation of Jefus in the temple. 


* The words are Greek, iain, and drana‘ln, which properly 
fignify bumble, and /owly meeting ; being compounded of io, 
under, beneath, and aslaw, or wrarlaw, I meet, of av, con- 
tra, againft,—The denominations are taken from the meet- 
ing of old Simeon and Anna the prophetefs in the temple, at 
the time the child Chrift Jefus was brought thither. 


HYPER, aGreek word ufed in the compofition of divers 


terms derived from that language. : 
The Greek prepofition ize, Ayper, literally fignifies above, 
beyond; and, in compofition, it exprefles fome excefs, or 
fomething beyond the fignification of the fimple word it is 
joined with.—Hence, 


HYPERBATON *, or Hypersasis, in grammar and 


rhetoric, is a tranfpofition; or, a figurative conftruction, in- 
verting the natural and proper order of the terms of a dif- 
courfe. See TRANSPOSITION. 


* The word is Greek, dwecCarar, or imecCacts, derived of dmce- 
Bawa, tranferedior, I go beyond ; formed of tmee, ultra, be- 
yond, and Basu, eo, I go. 


The hyperbaton, Longinus obferves, is no other than a tranf- 
pofal of fentiments, or words, out of the natural order and 
method of difcourfe ; and always implies great violence, or 
ftrength of paffion, which naturally hurries a man out of 
himfelf, and diftra&s him varioufly.—Thucydides is very li- 
beral in hyperbatons. 

Quintilian calls the Ayperbaton, verbi_tranfgreffio—tt is of 
ufe to enliven and animate the difcourfe : It is very proper to 
exprefs a violent paffion, and reprefent an agitation of mind 
in the livelieft manner. 


HYPERBOLA, in geometry, one of the curve lines, form- 


ed by the fection ofacone. See Conrc Seétion. 

The hyperbola arifes when the plane that cuts the cone is not 

parallel to one of its fides, as it is in the parabola ; but diverges 

from it outwards, not inward, as in the e/lip/is. 

Thus: If the cone ABC (See Tab. Conics, fig. 27-) be fo cut, 

as that the axis of the fe€tion D Q continued, concur with the 

fide of the cone AC, continued to E; the curve arifing from 

this feGtion is an hyperbola. 

Some authors define the hyperbola to be a feétion of the cone, 

by a plane parallel to its axis. But this definition is faulty : 

for though it be true that fuch a fection really defcribes a hy- 

perbola; yet it is likewife true, that a thoufand others eth 
e 
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be defcribed where the plane is not parallel to the axis; and 
which of confequence are not included in the definition. 
Authors fometimes call the plane terminated by this cure, 
an hyperbola ; and in refpeé thereof, call the curve itfelf the 
hyperbolic line. 

A hyperbola may be defined, with refpect to its properties, 
to be a curve line, wherein the fquare of the femi-ordinate is 
to the rectangle of the abfcifS into a right line compounded 
of the fame abfcifs, anda given right line called the tranf~ 
verfé axis, as another given right line, called the parameter 
of the axis, is to the tranfverfe axis: or it is a curve line, 
wherein ay?=abx-+-bxx, that is, 6: ay? : ax+x?, 

In the Ayperbola, a mean proportional between the tranfverfe 
axis and parameter, is called the conjugate axis: And if the 
tranfverfe axis AB (Tab. Conics, Jig. 27. 1.2.) be joined 
directly to the axis A X, and be bifleéted in C; the point 
C is called the centre of the hyperbola. 

Ifa right line DE pafs through the vertex A, (fig. 20.) 
parallel to the ordinates 17 m, it is a tangent to the byper- 
bolayin A. 

If a right line DE be drawn through the vertex A of an 
hyperbola parallel to the ordinates AZ 7, and be equal to the 
Conjugate axis, vx. the parts DA and AE equal to the fe- 
mi-axis; and right lines CF and CG be drawn from the 
centre C through D and E; thofe lines are called a/jmptotes 
of the hyperbola. 

The fquare of the right line CIor AI, is 
of the hyperbola. 

Properties of the HypzRgoia.—In the hyperbola, the f{quares 
of the femi-ordinates are to each other, as rectangles of the 
ab{cifs into a certain right line compofed of the abfcifs and 
tranfverfe axis.—Hence, as the abfcifles x increafe, the rect- 
angles ax-+-x2, and confequently the fquares of the femi-or- 
dinates y2, and therefore the femi-ordinates themfelves, in- 
creafe. The hyperbola, therefore, continually recedes from 
its axis. 
2. The fquare of the conjugate axis, is to the fquare of the 
tranfverfe, as the parameter to the tranfverfe axis. — And 
hence, fince 6: @::PM?: AP. PB, the fquare of the con- 
jugate axis, is to the fquare of the tranfverfe ; as the {quare 
of the femi-ordinate is to the rectangle of the abfcifs into a 
line compofed of the abfcifs and tranfverfe axis. 
3°. To defcribe an Hyperbola, in a continued motion; the 
tranfverfe axis, and the diftance from the vertex being given. 
In the two foci F and f, (fig. 28.) fix two nails or pins ; 
and to one of them, in F, tie a thread FMC, faftening the 
other end C to the ruler Cf, which exceeds the fame by the 
tranfverfe axis AB. The other end of the ruler being per- 
forated, put it on the pin f; and fixing a ftyle to the thread, 
move the ruler. Thus will the ftyle trace out an hyperbola. 
—Again, with the fame data, any number of points in an 
hyperbola, are cafily found, which may be conneéted into 
an hyperbola. "Thus, from the focus f, with any interval 
greater than AB, defcribe an arch; and making f/J=AB; 
with the remaining interval 4m, from the point F, draw 
another arch interfecting the former in m: for, as 
fm—F m=AB; m is a point in the hyperbela. And fo 
of the reft. 
4°. If in an hyperbola, the femi-ordinate PM, (fig. 20.) be 
produced till it meet the afymptote in R ; the difference of the 
fquares of PM and P R is equal to the fquare of the conju- 
gate femi-axis D A.—Hence, as the femi-ordinate PM in- 
creafes, the right line P R decreafes, and confequently MR; 
and therefore the hyperbola itfelf approaches nearer to the 
afymptote; but it can never abfolutely meet it, becaufe, as 
PR2—PM:=DaA?; it is impoffible PR? —PM? fhould ever 
become =o. 
5°. In an hyperbola, the rectangle of MR and Mr, is equal 
to the difference of the fquares PR? and P M2.—And hence, 
the fame rectangle is equal to the {quare of the conjugate fe- 
mi-axis D A; and confequently all reétangles formed in the 

fame manner are equal. 

6°. If g m be parallel to the afymptote CF, the rectangle of 
qm into Cg is equal to the power of the byperbola.—And 
hence, 1°. If we make CImAI=a, Cg=x, and q m=y, 
we fhall have @—xy; which is the equation exprefling the 
nature of the hyperbola between its afymptotes.. 2°. The 
afymptotes therefore being given in pofition, and the fide of 
the power of CI or AI; if in one of the afymptotes C G, 
you take any number of abjciffes; fo many  femi-ordinates 
will be found, and by them any number of points in an by- 
perbola will be determined by finding third proportionals to 
the abfcifs, and the fide of the power C I—3®. If the ab- 
{ciffes be not computed from the centre C, but from fome 
other point L; and CL be fuppofed =; we fhall have 
Cy=b4+-x 5 and confequently Poby+ xy, 

7°. In the fyperdola, as the tranfverfe axis is to the pa- 
rameter; fo is the aggregate of the tranfverfe femi-axis 
and abfcifs, to the fubnormal: and as the aggregate of 
the tranfverfe femi-axis and abfcifs is to the ab{cils ; fo 
is the aggregate of the entire tranfverfe axis and ab{cifs to 
the fubtangent. See SusBNORMAL and SuBTANGENT. 
8°. If within the afymptotes of an hyperbola, from a point 


called the power 
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thereof, (jig. 29.) be drawn two right lines Hm and mKy 

and other two LN and NO, parallel to the fame; Hm: 

mK=LN. NO. And the fame will hold, if you draw 

LN o parallel tothe right line thus drawn H m 4, viz. in 
a: 


this cafe ‘li Tm. mk=LN. No. — Confequently, all 

after this manner of right lines drawn pa- 

fame line H 4; or to two, H mand mK; 
are equal to each other. 
9°. Ifa right line H/ be drawn in any manner between 
the afymptotes of an Ayperbola; the fegments HE and m& 
intercepted on each fide between the Ayperbola and afymptotes 
are equal.—And hence, if E m==05 the right line Hf is a 
‘tangent to the hyperbola: Confequently the tangent F D 
intetcepted between the afymptotes, is bifleGted in the point 
of coritact V.  Laftly, the rectangle of the fezments H m and 
mk, parallel to the tangent FD, is equal to the fquare of 
half the tangent D V. 
to’, The fquare of the femi-ordinate in an Ayperbolay 
is to the reétarigle of the ab{cif&S, and aggregate of the 
tranfverfe diameter AB, (fig. 30.) and abfcifs AP, as 
the fquare of the conjugate femi diameter A D, is to the 
fquare of the tranfverfe femi-diameter C A.—Hence, if 
you fuppofe AP x, and 272A B=a, you will have v? r3 
=a x47; and confequently yo(c @ xe x) 2 aa 
fee aca Suppofe 4 ¢? : ab ; then will y2=) x-Lbx? : a 

@ at 

So that the fame equation defines the nature of the Ayper- 
bola in refpect of its diameter, as exprefles it in refpect of its 
axis ; and the parameter is a third proportional to the conju- 
gate diameters DE and AB. 
11°, If from the vertex A, and any point of the parabola Ny 
you draw AF and TN parallel to the afymptote CR; the 
rectangle of TN into T C, will be equal to the rectangle of 
FA into FC.—Hence, if TC=x, TN=y; the equation 
exprefling the nature of a hyperbola within afymptotes, in 
refpeét of its diameter, will be xy=ab. 
12°. An afymptote being taken for a diameter; divided in- 
to equal parts, and through all the divifions, which form fo 
many abfciffes continually increafing equally, ordinates ta 
the curve being drawn parallel to the other afymptote 5 
the abfciffes will reprefent an infinite feries of natural 
numbers ; and the correfponding hyperbolic or afymptotic 
fpaces, will reprefent the feries of logarithms of the fame 
numbers. 
Hence different hyperbola’s will fuarnifh different feries of 
logarithms to the fame feries of natural numbers; fo that 
to determine any particular feries of logarithms, choice muft 
be made of fome particular syperbola—Now, the moft fim- 
ple of all the Ayperbola’s is the equilateral one, z.e. that 
whofe afymptotes make a right angle between them. This, 
M. de Lagni alledges in favour of the binary arithmetic, 
as being the refult of fuch equilateral hyperbola. See Br- 
NARY Arithmetic. 

For the Locus of an HyPERBoLA. See the article Locus, 

For the Quadrature of an HyPERBOLA. See QUADRATURE. 

Ambigenal HyPERBOLA, is that which has one of its infinite 
legs inferibed, and the other circumfcribed. 

Equilateral Hyeerora, is that wherein the conjugate axis 
AB (fg. 20.) and DE are equal. 

Properties of the Equilateral HypErBota.—Since the para- 
mater is a third proportional to the conjugate axis, it is 
alfo equal to the axis. 

Wherefore, if in the equation 2=dx--bx : a, you fuppofe 
4=a ; the equation y2=a@x-+-27 will exprefs the nature of the 
equilateral hyperbola. 

And hence the fquares of the ordinates y* and 2, are to each 
other as ax--x* and avv?: ‘That is, as the rectarigles of 
the abfcifles into right lines compofed of the abfcifs and pa- 
rameter. 

If you fuppofe HC=x, CA=r, then will AP=x—r, and 
PB=r+«. Confequently y2=1?—x?. 

And fince AE=CA; the angle A CE will be half right ; 
and confequently the angle of the afymptotes FC G a right 
angle. 

Infinite Hypergora’s, or Hypersoia’s of the higher kinds, 
are thofe defined by the equation a y™4+-"=bz" (a+-x)". 
Hence, in infinite Ayperbola’s a y™-" 2 a vm" = } ym 
(ax)? > bz™ (a+z)® : That is, y™47 os) et 
(ax)? : 2" (atz)* 

As the hyberbola of the firft kind or order has two afymp- 
totes, that of the fecond kind or order has three, that of the 
third, four, &c. 

In refpect of thefe, the hyperbola of the firft kind, is called the 
Apollonian or conical hyperbola. 

Apollonian AyPERBOLA, is the common hyperbola, or the hyper- 
bola of the firft kind: Thus called in contradiftinétion to the 
hyperbola’s of the higher kinds. 

HY PERBOLE>®, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the truth, 
and reality of things is exceffively either inlarged or dimi- 
nifhed. See ExaGGERATION. 

* The word is Greek, vxs¢2orn, fuperlatio, formed of the verb 
tmepladrsw, exfuperare, to exceed, furpafs by far. 
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The character of an hyperbole is to exaggerate or extenuate 
the idea of the thing {poke of, beyond the bounds of truth, 
or even probability.—As, He ran fwifter than the wind ; he 
went flower thana tortoife, &. 

Hyperbole’s, fays Seneca, lye without deceiving 5 they lead the 

mind to truth by fictions, they convey the fentiment in- 

tended, tho’ by exprefling it in terms which render it incre- 
dible.—The /yperbole premifes too much, in order to make 
‘ou conceive enough. } 
‘Ariftotle obferves, that Ayperbole’s are the fovourite figures of 
oung authors, who love excefs and exaggeration 5 but that 
philofophers fhould not ufe them without a great deal of re- 
ferve. 

The pitch to which an hyperbole may be carried, is a point 

of great delicacy: To carry it too far, is to deftroy it: It is 

of the nature of a bow-ftring, which, by immoderate tenfion, 
flackens ; and frequently has an effect quite contrary to that 
intended. Longinus. 

Thofe hyperbole’s are beft, which are latent, and are not 
taken for Ayperbole’s. For this reafon, they fhould f{carce ever 
be ufed but ina paffion, and in the middle of fome important 
incident : fuch is the byperbole of Herodotus, fbealing of the 
Lacedemonians, who fought at Thermopylae, ‘ They de- 
© fended themfelves, for fome time, with the arms that were 
© Jeft them, and at laft with their hands and teeth; till the 
© Barbarians, continually fhooting, buried them, as it were, 
¢ with their arrows.’ Now, what likelihood is there that 
naked men fhould defend themfelves with their hands and 
teeth againft armed men; and that fo many perfons fhould 
be buried under their enemies arrows? Yet does there appear 
fome probability in the thing, by reafon it is not fought for 
the fake of the figure; but the Ayperbole feems to arife out of 
the fubject itfelf. Id. 

Of the like kind is that paffage of a comic poet mentioned 
by Longinus : ‘He had lands in the country no larger than a 
© Lacedemonian epiftle.’ 

"There are certain manners of tempering the harfhnefs of hy- 
perbole’s, and giving them an air of probability. Virgil fays, 
that to fee the fleets of Anthony and Auguftus at the battle 
of Aétium, one would have taken them for the Cyclades 
floating on the water : and Florus, {peaking of the expedition 
wherewith the Romans built a number of veffels in the firft 
Punic war, fays, ‘It feemed, not that the fhips were built 
‘by workmen, but that the trees were transformed into 
© fhips by the gods.’ They do not fay that the fhips were 
floating iflands; nor that the trees were metamorphofed into 
fhips; but only that one might have taken them to be fo. 
This precaution ferves as a kind of paflport to the hyperbole, 
if we may be allowed the phrafe, and makes it go down 
even in profe: for what is excufed before it is faid, is 
alway heard favourably, how incredible foever it be. Bou- 
hours. 

HYPERBOLIC, or Hyrerzonicar, fomething relat- 
ing either to an hyperbole, or an hyperbola. See HyPER- 
poLA, and HyPERBOLE. 

Thus we fay, an hyperbolic expreffion; an hyperbolic image, 
Se. 

Hyprersoric Consid. See the article Conorp. 

Hypersoric Gylindroid, is a folid figure, whofe generation is 

given by Sir Chriftopher Wren, in the Philofophical Tranf- 
aétions. 
Two oppofite hyperbola’s being joined by the tranfverfe axis, 
and through the centre a right line being drawn at right an- 
gles to that axis; and above that, as an axis, the hyperbola’s 
being fuppofed to revolve, by fuch revolution, a body will 
be generated, which is called the hyperbolic cylindroid, whofe 
bafes, and all fections parallel to them, will be circles. Ina 
fubfequent Tranfaction, the fame author applies the new fi- 
gure to the grinding of Ayperbolical glafles ; affirming, that 
they muft be formed this way, or not at all. 

HyPERBoric Leg of a curve, is that which approaches infi- 
nitely nearer to fome afymptote. 

Sir [fac Newton reduces all curves, both of the firft and of | 
the higher kinds, into thofe with hyperbolic legs, and thofe 
with parabolic ones. See Curve. 

Hyprrsgoric Line is ufed by fome authors for what we call 
the hyperbola itfelf. 

In this fenfe, the plane furface terminated by the curve line 
is called the hyperbola; and the curve line that terminates it, 
the hyperbolic line. 

Hypersoric Mirror. See the article Mirror. 

Hypersoric Solid. See the article CUBATURE. 

se sone beeen Figures, are fuch curves as ap- 

o clr properties, to the 5 
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HY PERBOLOIDES, are hyperbola’s of the higher kind, 

whofe nature is expreffed by this equation : a y™x® = b x™ 
' (a-x"): efpecially if m> 1, orz> eg. @ y3mmb 2% 


atx). 

HYPERBOREAN, ‘YMEPBOPEOS, in the antient 
geography.—The antients denominated thofe people, and 
places hyperborean, which were to the northward of ie Scy- 
ee They had but very little acquaintance with thefe 
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hyperborean regions; and all they tell us of them is very 
precarious, and much of it fulfe. 
Diodorus Siculus fays, the Ayperboreans were thus called by 
reafon they dwelt beyond the wind Boreas 3 me, fignifying 
above or beyond, and 2 Boreas, the north wind. ‘This 
etymology is very natural and plaufible ; notwithftanding all 
that Rudbecks has faid againit it, who would have the word 
to be generally Gothic, and to fignify nobility. 
Herodotus doubts, whether or no there were any fuch thing 
as hyperborean nations : Strabo, who profefs’d that he believed 
there were, does not take byperborean to fignify beyond Bo- 
reas or the north, as Herodotus underftood it : ‘The prepofi- 
tion dase, in this cafe, he fuppofes only to help form a fu- 
perlative ; fo that Ayperborean, on his principle, means no 
more than mo/? northern : by which it appears the antients 
fearce knew themfelves what the name meant by it. 
HYPERCATALECTIC ®, in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, is applied to verfes which have one or two fyllables 
too much ; or beyond the regular meafure. See VERSE. 
* The word is Greek, imegxararertin® 5 compofed of imse, 
over, beyond, and xararsy, IT put to the number Tadd; fo 
that Aypercatalectic denotes as much as JSuper-added. 


The Greek and Latin verfes are diftinguifhed, with refpect to 
their meafure, into four kinds: acatalectic verfes, where no- 
thing is wanting at the end ; cataleétic, which want a fyl- 
lable at the end ; brachycataleétic, which want a whole foot 
at the end; and, laftly, Aypercatalectic, which have one or 
two fyllables too many. — Thefe laft are alfo called byper- 
meters. 

HY PERCATHARSIS*, ‘YHEPKAOQAPEIE, in me- 
dicine, fuper-purgation 3 a too violent, and exceffive pur- 

ation. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek, dace, fupra, and xa- 
i2 Seeds, I purge. 

HYPERCRISIS*, ‘YMEPKPIZIZ, in medicine, any 
immoderate critical excretion. 

* The word is compounded of ime, fupra, and xgiwic, crifis, 
judgment. 
Thus, when a fever terminates in a loofenefs, the humours 
fometimes flow off fafter than the ftrength can bear, and are 
therefore to be checked.—This is a hypercrifis. 

HYPERCRITIC *, an over-rigid cenfor, or critic; one 
who will let nothing pafs, but animadverts feverely on the 
flighteft fault. 

® The word is compounded of dmg, /uper, over, above, beyond, 
and xevrin@, Of xerrns,judex s Of xeura, judico, I judge. 

HYPERDULIA *, in the Romith theology, is the wor- 
fhip rendered to the holy virgin. See VIRGIN. 

* The word is Greek, daseduaciz, compofed of dee, above, and 
dau, worhhip, fervice. 

The worthip offered to faints is called dulia ; and that to the 
mother of God, hyperdulia ; as being fuperior to the former. 
HYPERMETER *, in the antient poetry, the fame with 

hypercataleétic. See HyPERCATALECTIC. 
* The word is compofed of d7ee, /uper, and y:reov, meafure. 

HYPERSARCOSIS*, YHEPEAPKOETE, in medi- 
cine and chirurgery, an excefs of flefh ; or rather, a flefhy 
excrefcence, fuch as thofe generally arifing on the lips of 
wounds, &c. 

HYPERTHYRON *%, in the antient architecture, a fort 
of table ufed after the manner of a frieze, over the jambs 
of Doric doors and gates, and the lintels of windows. It lies 
immediately under the corona ; and is by our workmen ufu- 
ally called the Aing-piece. 

* The word is formed of ime, fuper, over, and Supa, janua, 
gate. 

HYPHEN, ‘YouHN, an accent or character in grammar, 
which implies, that two words are to be joined, or connected 
into one compound word.—As, male-fanus, male-adminiftra- 
tion, Sc. 

Hyphens ferve alfo to conneét the fyllables of fuch words as 
are divided by the end of the line. 

HYPNOTICK *, ‘SYMNQTIKO®, in medicine, a re- 
medy which promotes or induces fleep ; called alfo /oporific, 
and opiate. 

* The word comes from the Greek, im@-, fomnus, fleep. 

HYPO, ‘rmo, a Greek particle, retained in the compofition. 
of divers words borrowed from ‘that language ; literally de- 
noting under, beneath,—-In which fenfe it ftands oppofed to 
Saree, fuper, above. 

HYPOBOLE *, in rhetoric, a figure whereby we anfwer 
beforehand, to what we apprehend the adverfary will obje&. 

* The word comes from the Greek imo, and Parrw, jacio, T 


caft. 
HYPOCATHARSIS *, YHOKA@APE TIE, in medi~ 
dicine, a too faint, or feeble purgation. 
* The word is compounded of ver, fub, wnder, and xaDarguy 
I purge. 
HYPOCAUSTUM *, ‘YNOKATETON, among the 
Greeks and Romans, was 2 fubterraneous place, wherein was 
a furnace that ferved to heat the baths. —Vitruvius calls it cal- 


darium. 
The 
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® The word is Greek, formed of the prepofition dao, /ub, under, 
and the verb xasw, incendo, T burn. 

The ancients had properly two forts of hypocau/ta ; the one 
called by Cicero vaporarium, and by others Laconicum or fu- 
datio; which was a large {weating bath, in which were three 
brazen veffels called caldarium, tepidarium, and frigidarium, 
according to the water contained therein. 
The other hypocauflum, was a fort*of fornax or oven to 
heat their winter parlours, or cenatiuncule hyberna. 
The latter Aypocaufzum was called alveus and fornax; and 
the man that tended the fire, fornacator. 


Hyrocaustum, among the moderns, is that part or place 
where the fire is kept that warms a ftove, or hot-houfe. See 
Stove. 

HYPOCHONDRIA®, ‘rmoxonapia, in anatomy, 
a fpace on each fide the epigaftric region, or upper part of the 
lower belly. See ABpomeEN, and EpiGasTRIc. 


* The word is compofed of the prepofition dro, /ub, under, and 
xo, cartilage; ¢. d. cartilagini fubjacens, or under the 
cartilages of the ribs, 3c. 

‘The hypochondria compofe the upper part of the epigaftrium. 
They are fituate on each fide, between the cartilago enfifor- 
mis, the cartilages of the ribs, and the tip of the breaft; and 
pi divided, with refpeét to their fituation, into right and 
left. 
In the right hypochondrium the liver is found; and in the left 
the fpleen, anda great part of the ftomach. 
Hippocrates fometimes ufes the word hypochondrium for the 
whole lower venter or belly. 
The hypochondria are fubje&t to divers diforders. 
HYPOCHONDRIAC Affection, or Paffion, a popular dif 
eafe, otherwife called the /pleen, vapours, &c. 
The hypochondriac is a very comprehenfive difeafe: it is va- 
tioufly denominated, according to the various fymptoms it is 
attended with, and the various parts where it is fuppofed to 
be feated, or in which it arifes. 
When conceived as fituate in the hypochondriac regions, or 
arifing from fome diforder of the parts contained therein, 
viz, the fpleen, liver, &c. it is properly called the Aypachon- 
driacal difeafe, fpleen, 8c, 
When conceived as owing to fome diforder of the womb, 
it is called the hy/teric affection, &c. 
And laftly, when the flatulent rumblings in the inteftines, 
belchings, &c. are confidered, it is called the vapours. 
The hypachondriac is a very common and very obftinate dif- 
eafe: Few men of a fedentary life, and fewer women, are 
free from it: Its fymptoms are very numerous: The moft 
ufual, are a pain in the ftomach, Wwindinefs, vomitings, a 
fwelling or diftenfion of the hypochondriums, or upper part 
of the belly, noifes and rumblings in the lower venter, 
wandering pains, a conitrition of the breatt, difficulty of 
breathing, palpitation of the heart, faintings, vigiliz, in- 
quictudes, fwimming of the head, fear, fufpicions, me- 
lancholy, deliriums, &c. Not that all thefe accidents befal 
every perfon feized with this difeafe; but fometimes fome of 
them, and at other times others, according to the conftitution, 
&c. of the patient. 
In effet, the hypachondriacal is a very vague, indeterminate 
fort of diforder. Dr. Sydenham obferves, that its fymptoms 
ape or emulate thofe of moft other difeafes ; and that what- 
ever part it is in,, it produces fomewhat like the common 
difeafes of that part.---Thus, in the head, it produces a fort 
of apoplexy ; fits like the epilepfy, called hy/feric fits ; into- 
Jerable head-ach, &c. In perfons affected with the chlorofis, 
it produces a palpitation of the heart; fometimes, though 
rarely, it feizes the lungs, and caufes a continual dry cough: 
It alfo imitates the colic, and iliac paffioh, and fometimes the 
ftone, jaundice, &c. In the inteftines it produces a diarrhoea ; 
in the ftomach, naufeas: fometimes it feizes the external 
parts, and particularly the back, which it renders chilly and 
painful; and the legs and thighs, which it fwells fo as to re- 
femble the dropfy , feizing the teeth it refembles the fcurvy; 
(indeed, Etmuller makes the feurvy itfelf to be only a great 
degree of this difeafe), Laftly, which is the moft unhappy 
circumftance ofall, the patient is fometimes more affected in 
mind than in body, 


The feat of this difeafe is commonly fuppofed to be in the 
animal fpirits, and the nervous fyftem. Its caufe is referred 
toan acid falt abounding in the mafs of blood; to which the 
ill difpofition of the ftomach, and the other parts contained 
in the epigaft ay greatly contribute. Purcel affigns 
crudities and indigeftions as the prime caufe. According to 
Sydenham, vehement motions of the body, or more ufually 
violent perturbations of the mind, as grief, anger, fear, &c. 
are its procatarétic caufe 

For the cure, the principal indication is to purify and 
ftrengthen the blood, which is to be effeGted, after proper 
evacuations, by chalybeats, bitters, ftrengtheners, and vola- 
tile fpirits. The cortex has alfo notable virtues in this dif- 
eafe; ashas alfo amilkdict, Riding is admirable, 
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Hypocnonprracat Medi 
hypochondriacal difeafe. 
Such are all thofe which tend to purify the blood, humours, 
and fpirits ; as chervil, baum, agrimony, and the other cepha« 
lic and cardiac herbs : fuch allo are thofe which purge melan- 
choly or atribilis, according to the old authors, and thofe 
which difpel wind and vapours; and all medicines good for 
diforders of the nerves, particularly vervain, both male and 
female ; but above all, frequent, gentle, anodyne purges 
are excellent. 

Hypocnonpriacat Regions, See Hypocuonpria. 

HYPOCHYMA*, or Hypocuysis, in medicine, a difeafe 
of the eyes more ufually called a cataraét. See CATARACT. 


Sy are remedies proper in the 


* The word is Greek, dwoyvue, which literally denotes fhed- 
ding, effufion, or pouring out ; the difeafe having formerly 
been fuppofed to arife from an effufion of fome vifcid humour 
upon the pupil. 

HYPOCHYSIS, in medicine. See HypocuyMa. 
HY POCISTIS*, ‘rnoxreT1s, in medicine, a juice, 
ufed in the compofition of theriaca, c. 


* The word is Greek, formed of mo, under, and xsr0e, ciflus. 


The hypociftis is the juice of a fhoot or excrefcence of the 
fame name, fprouting out from the foot of a kind of ciftus, 
which is called /edon or ladanifera ; common enough in the 
hot countries, i 

The fhoot grows about a foot high ; and one, two, or three 
inches thick ; and is fomewhat bigger at top than at bottom ; 
and is foft, fucculent, of a yellowifh colour, and furrounded 
from fpace to fpace with a fort of rings, or brownith knots. 
When gathered, they pound it in a mortar, and exprefs the 
juice: that done, they evaporate it on the fire till it come to 
the confiftence of a hard blackifh extract, much like Spanifh 
liquorice. Then they make it up into little maffes for carriage. 
It is of atart aftringent tafte, and ufed to ftop fluxes of the 
belly, vomitings, and hemorrhages ; though anciently much 
more than at prefent. It is alfo an ingredient in fome un- 
guents. 

It is fometimes ufed as a fubftitute to acacia.---Dr. Quincy 
fays, it is the more powerful aftringent of the twos 

HYPOCRAS. | See the article Hippocras. 

HYPODROME. See the article HipPopromer. 

HYPOG/EUM *, in the ancient architeéture, is a name com- 
mon to all the parts of a building that are under ground; as 
the cellar, butteries, and the like places. 

* The word is Greek, doles, formed of vmo, under, and 
terra, earth. 

Hy poc#um, ‘fMoralon, in aftrology, is a name given 
to the celeftial houfes which are below the horizon; and efpe- 
cially the ium celi, or bottom of heaven. 

HYPOGASTRIC Region. See Hypocastrium. 

HypocasTric Artery, is an artery arifing from the iliaca in- 
terna, and diftributed to the bladder, the reGtum, and the 
genital parts, particularly in women. 

Hypocastric Vein, arifes in the fame parts, and difcharges 
itfelf into the iliaca interna. 


HY POGASTRIUMS®, in anatomy, the lower part of the 


yee, 


Ace 
abdomen, or lower venter ; commencing from two or three 


inches below the navel, and extending to the os pubis. 
* The word is Greek, formed of sa, Jub, ander, and 
wenter, belly. 

HYPOGLOTTIS®*, or Hypoctossis, 
a name given to two glands of the tongue. 

* The word is Greek, compofed of tao, fud, under, and yaorle, 
fingua, tongue. 
There are four large glands of the tongue; two of them cal- 
led Aypoglottides, fituated under it, near the ven ranulares ; 
one on each fide of the tongue. They ferve to filtrate a kind 
of ferous matter, of the nature of faliva, which they di charge 
into the mouth by little ducts near the gums. 

Hypoctottis, or Hypoctossis, in medicine, denotes an 
inflammation or uiceration under the tongue; called alfo ra- 
nula. 

HYPOMOCHLION®, in mechanics the fulcrum of a 
lever; or the point which fuftains it preflure, when employed 
either in raifing or lowering bodies. 

* The word is Gr daomoxrsov, formed of vaio, fub, under, 
and poxAcs, vedfis, lever. 
The hypamochlion is frequently a rolle 
or under ftones, pieces of timber, 
more eafily lifted up, or removed. 

HY POPY ONY’, in medicine, a difeafe of the eyes.---It 
confifts in a collection of pus, under or behind the cornea 5 
which fometimes covers the whole pupil, and obftru@s the 
light. 

* The word is Greek, Saowuw; formed of tz, Sub, under, 
and voy, pus, 
Some will have this diforder the fame with waguis; but the 
more accurate make a difference. 
The hypopyon arifes from a rupture of the veffels in the uvea, 
occafioned either by fome external violence, or the acrimony 
of the blood therein. 
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It is very difficult of cure.---The fuppuration is to be pre- 
vented by proper cataplafms 5 or, if thefe will not take effect, 
is to be promoted. 

HYPORCHEMA, in the Greek poetry, a poem compofed 
in divers kinds of verfes, and of different lengths ; but always 
very fhort, and full of Pyrrhic feet. 

HYPOSPATHISMUS*, in the ancient chirurgery, an ope~ 
ration practifed, by making three incifions in the forehead, to 
the very bone, about two inches long; in order to cut or 
divide all the veffels between thofe incifions. The defign 
of the operation was to prevent defluxions on the eyes. 


* The word is Greek, tworraSicyes, formed of dvo, under, 
and (ran, fpatula; by reafon after incifions were made, 
they thruita {patula all along between the pericranium and the 
Alefh. 


HYPOSTASIS*, a Greek term, literally fignifying /ud- 
Srance, ox fubfiftence 5 It is ufed in theology for perfon. 


* The word seosacis is compounded of to, /ub, under, and 
tsnjet, fio, exifto, Iftand, I exift; g. d, fub-/ientia. 


‘Thus we hold, that there is but one nature or effence in 
God, but three Aypa/fa/es, or perfons. 

The term hypoffafis is of a very ancient ftanding in the 
church. S, Cyril repeats it divers times, as alfo the phrafe 
Union according to hypoftafis. The firft time it occurs in all 
chriftian antiquity, is ina letter of that father to Neftorius, 
where he ufes it inftead of weorwrer, the word we common- 
ly render perfon, which did not feem expreffive enough. 
© The philofophers, fays S. Cyril, have allowed three /y- 
© poftafes: "They have extended the divinity to three hypo- 
¢ frafes: They have even fometimes ufed the word ¢rinity : 
* and nothing was wanting but to have admitted the confub- 
© ftantiality of the three ypo/fafes, to thew the unity of the 
¢ divine nature, exclufive of all triplicity in refpect of diftinc- 
« tion of nature, and not to hold it neceflary to conceive any 
© refpective inferiority of hypo/tafes.’ 

This term has occafioned great diffentions in the ancient 
church ; firft among the Greeks, and afterwards alfo among the 
Latins. 


In the council of Nice, bypo/tajis was defined to denote 
the fame with e/fénce, or fub/tance; fo that it was herefy to 
fay that Jefus Chrift was of a different Aypo/tafis from the 
Father ; but cuftom altered its meaning. 

In the neceffity they were under of exprefling themfelves 
ftrongly againft the Sabellians, the Greeks made choice of 
the word hypoffafis, and the Latins of perfona; which 
change proved the occafion of endlefs difagreement.. The 
phrafe rers twacacers ufed by the Greeks, fcandalized the La- 
tins, whofe ufual way of rendering tmoracs in their language, 
was by fub/tantia: ‘Che barrennefs of the Latin tongue in 
theological phrafes, allowed them but one word for the two 
Greek ones, e7izand dmorecis3 and thus difabled them from 
diftinguifhing effence from hypsftafis.---For which reafon they 
chofe rather to ufe the term res perfone, than tres hypoftafes. 
—An end was put to thefe logomachia’s, in a fynod held at 
Alexandria about the year 362. at which S. Athanafius affift- 
ed; from which time the Latins made no great feruple of fay- 
ing tres hypoftafes, nor the Greeks of three perfons.---Among 
the Greeks the cuftom obtained to fay mix vow, reg drora- 
ozs, one effence, three fubfiances; and among the Latins, not 
una effentia, tres fubftantia, but with the fame meaning, una 
effintia, or fubftantia tres perfone. Some later Latin writers, 
to avoid the ambiguity of the words fub/fance and perfon, ufe 
fubfiftence, and fay, one effence, three fubfiftences. Thofe 
who took the word /ypo/fa/is in its antient fignification, could 
not bear to hear of three ?afes, which, according to them, 
were fo many divine or fubftances. And yet they 
who ufed the word in the new fenfe againft the Sabellians, all 
along declared, that they meant by it three individuals, or 
three fubjects which fubfift alike, and not three different ef- 
fences or fubftances: fo that in their fenfe, they admitted three 
hypoftafes in one and the fame effence.---Others, by effence, 
underftood a common and indefinite nature, as humanity is 
to all men in the general; and by Aypo/fafis, a fingle nature 
peculiar to each individual, as each man in particular is a mo- 
dification of the whole human nature or effence.---But this 
laft fignification, which fome attribute to S. Bafil, if applied 
to the De y, would imply tritheifm: for if the three perfons 
in the Trinity be three Aypo/lafes, jult as Peter, James, and 
John are, there are m nifettly three Gods. 

Hyposrasis, in medi ine, the fediment of the urine, or that 
thick heavy part of the urine, which fubfides and fettles at 
bottom. 

HYPOSTATICAL, in theolo: 
of the myftery of the incarna 
Hypoftatical Union, is the union 
the divine. 

The Word was united hypftatically to the human nature in 
the perfon of Jefus Ch 

Hypostaticart Py inciples, among the chemifts, 
cularly the Paracelfifts, are the three chemical ¢] 
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HYPOTHECA 


|HYPOTHESIS *, in logic, is a propofition 
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fuphur, and mercury; called alfo the tria prima, See Prin- 
CIPLE, and ELEMENT. 

in the civil law, an obligation, whereby 
the effects of a debtor are made over to his creditor, to fe- 
cure his debt. 


* The word comes from the Greek, sro$nzn, a thing fubject [to 
fome obligation ; of the verb tardlOnuos, /uppouor, Lam fub- 
jected ; of dwe, under, and rilyps, foro, I put. 


As the hypothecca is an engagement procured on purpofe for 
the fecurity of the creditor, various means have been made 
ufe of to fecure to him the benefit of the convention. The 
ufe of the pawn or pledge is the moft ancient; which is al- 
moft the fame thing with the Aypotheea; all the difference 
confifting in this, that the pledge is put into the creditor’s 
hands ; whereas, in a fimple Aypotheca the thing remained 
in the poffeflion of the debtor. It was found more eafy and 
commodious to engage an eftate by a civil covenant, than by 
an aétual delivery : accordingly, the expedient was firft prac- 
tifed among the Greeks; and from them the Romans bor- 
rowed both the name and the thing: only the Greeks, the 
better to prevent frauds ufed to fix fome vifible mark° on 
the thing, that the public might know it was hypothecate, 
or mortgaged by the proprietor: But the Romans, locking on 
fuch advertifements as injurious to the debtor, forbad the ufe 
of them. 
The Roman lawyers diftinguifhed four kinds of hypotheca’s : 
‘The conventional, which was with the will and confent of 
both parties: The egal, which was appointed by law, and 
for that reafon called tacit: The pretor’s pledge, when by 
the Aight or non-appearing of the debtor, the creditor was 
put in pofleffion of his effects: And the judiciary, when the 
creditor was put in poffeffion by virtue of a fentence of the 
court. ~ 
The conventional hypotheca is fub-divided into general and 
Special. The hypotheca is general, when all the debtor’s ef- 
fects, both prefent and future, are engaged to the creditor. 
It is /pecral, when limited to one or more particular things. 
For the tacit hypotheca , the civilians reckon no lefs than 
twenty fix different fpecies thereof. 

HYPOTHENAR *, in anatomy, the fecond mufcle of the 
little finger. 


* The word is compounded of vio, /ub, and thenar, the hol- 
low of the hand. 


The Aypothenar avifes from the little bone of the car 
fituate over the others, and is inferted externally into the firft 
bone of the little finger, which it ferves to withdraw from 
the reft. 
The fixth and laft mufcle of the toes is alfo called Aypothenar, 
or abductor. 

HYPOTHENUSE®, or rather Hyporenuss, in 
metry, is the longeft fide of a right-angled triangle 5 or 
fide which fubtends, or is oppofite to, the right angle. 


geo- 
that 


* The word is Greek, tsdliweou, Jubtendens, formed of smo- 
rewn, Jubtendo, Lfabtend, 


Thus in the triangle KML, (Lab. Geometry, fig. 71.) the 
fide ML, oppofite to the right angle K, is called the Aypo- 
thenufe. 
It is a celebrated problem in geometry, that in every rectili- 
near right-angled triangle, as KML; the fquare of the Aypo- 
thenufe ML, is equal to the fquares of both the other fides, 
KL and KM.---This is particularly called the Pythagorean 
problem, from its inventor Pythagoras, who is faid to have 
facrificed a whole hecatomb to the mufes, in gratitude for their 
affifting him therein. ‘ 
or principle 
which we fuppofe, or take for granted, in order to draw 
conclufions therefrom, for the proof of a point in queftion. 
See Posirion, and PRincIPLE. , 
* The word is Greek, drofsors, formed of to, fub, under, 
and Seous, pofitio ; Of riDeus, pono, I put. 
In difputation, they frequently make falfe hypothefes, in or- 
der to draw their antagonifts into abfurdities; and even in 
geometry truths are often deducible from fuch falfe hypathefes. 
---Thus, if the fky fhould fall, we fhould catch larks : 
The confequence is good, though drawn from a falfe Aypo- 
thefis. 
Every conditional or hypothetical propofition, may be diftin- 
guifhed into hypothefis and thefis: ‘The firft rehearfes the 
conditions under which any thing is affirmed or denied ; and 
the latter is the thing itfelf affirmed or denied, 
Thus, in the propofition, A triangle is half of a 
gram, if the bafes and altitudes of the two be eq 
latter part is the Aypothefis, if the bafes, &7c. 
the thefis, a triangle is halfa parallelogram. 
In ftriét logic, we are never to pafs from the hypothefis to the 
thefis; that is, the principle fuppofed muft be proved to be 
true, before we require the confequence to be allowed. 
Hyporuesis, in phyfics, &c. denotes a kind of fyftem laid 
down from our own imagination, v reby to account for 
fome phanomenon or appearance of nature. 
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Thus we have hypothe/es to account for the tides, for gravity, 
for magnetifm, for the deluge, &c. 
‘The real and_fcientific caufes of natural things generally lie 
very deep: Obfervation and experiment, the proper means 
of arriving at them, are in mott cafes extremely flow; and 
the human mind is very impatient: Hence we are frequently 
driven to feign or invent fomething that may feem like the 
caufe, and which is calculated to anfwer the feveral pheno- 
mena; fo that it may poffibly be the true caufe. 
Philofophers are divided as to the ufe of fuch fi@tions or hy- 
pothefes, which are much lefs current now than they were 
formerly.---The lateft and beft writers are for excluding by- 
pothefes, and ftanding wholly on obfervation and experi- 
ment. 
Whatever is not deduced from phanomena, fays Sir Ifmac 
Newton, is an Aypathefis; and hypothefes, whether meta. 
phyfical, or phyfical, or mechanical, or of occult qualities, 
have no place in experimental philofophy. Phil. Nat. Prin. 
Math, in Calce. 
The Cartefians take upon them to fuppofe what affections in 
the primary particles of matter they pleafe; juft what figures, 
what magnitudes, what motions, and what fituations they find 
for their purpofe.---They alfo feign certain unfeen, unknown 
fluids, and endue them with the moft arbitrary properties; 
ive them a fubtility which enables them to pervade the pores 
of all bodies, and make them agitated with the moft unac- 
countable motions. But is not this to fet afide the real con- 
ftitution of things, and to fubftitute dreams in their place! 
‘Truth is fearce attainable even by the fureft obfervations ; and 
will fanciful conjectures ever come at it? They who found 


their fpeculations on hypothe/es, even though they argue from 
them regularly, according to the ftriéteft laws of mechanics, 


may be faid to compofe an elegant and artful fable; but it is 
ftill only afable. Cotes in Prafat. ad Newton. Princip. 
HyporHesis is more particularly applied, in aftronomy, to the 
feveral fyftems of the heavens: or the divers manners where- 
in different aftronomers have fuppofed the heavenly bodies to 
be ranged, moved, &e. 
The principal Aypothefes are the Ptolemaic, Copernican, and 
Tychonic. 
‘The Copernican is now become fo current, and is fo well war- 
ranted by obfervation; that the retainers thereto, shold it in- 
jurious to call it an hypothe/is. 
HYPOTHETICAL Propofition, is a combination of two 


categorical propofitions, the latter whereof follows from the 
former, which is diftinguifhed by the particle if. 

Such, ¢. g. are; If he be a man, he is an animal: If the 
Tur fleep, the cock crows: If you repent, you fhall be for- 


given. 

HYPOTRACHELION’, in anatomy, denotes the low- 
er part ofthe neck. See Neck. 

* Icis thus called from dwe, /ub, under, and regandros, collum, 
neck. 

HypoTRAcHELIon, in architecture, is ufed fora little frieze 
in the Tufcan and Doric capital, between the aftragal and 
annulets; called alfo the celerin, and gorgerin. 

‘The word is alfo applied by fome authors in a more general 
fenfe, to the neck of any column; or that part of the capi- 
tal thereof below the aftragal. 

HYPOTYPOSIS*, in rhetoric, a figure whereby a thing 
is fo livelily defcribed or painted, that it does not feem to be 
read, or heard, but a€tually feen, or prefented before the eyes. 

* The word is Greek, trdluracss, formed of the verb dadlu- 
moo, per figuram demonfiro, J fhew,’ reprefent, or make any 
thing be feen; Of vmo, under, and sums, type, image, re- 
femblance. 

Such is that elegant one of Cicero, wherein he paints the 
barbarity of Verres: Ipfe inflammatus fcelere & furore in fo- 
rum venit. Ardebant oculi; toto ex ore crudelitas emanabat. 
Expeétabant omnes quo tandem progreffurus, aut quidnam ac~ 
turus effet cum repente hominem corripit, atque in foro media 
nudari ac deligari, © virgas expedire jubet. Clamabat ille 
mifer fe civem effi Romanum, &c. 

The hypotypafis is frequently ufed by the poets, and particu- 
larly Virgil, who abounds in paintings. 

HYPOZOMA, in anatomy, a name given to fuch mem- 
branes as feparate two cavities. 

In this fenfe, the mediaftinum is a hy; 

HYPSILOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, the fame with ba/fo- 
gloffus. 

HYPSILOIDES, in See HyorpeEs. 


HYPSISTARII*, HipsisraRians, a fect of heretics 
in the fourth century; thus called from the profeffion they 
made of worfhipping the moft high God, 

* The word is Greek, ircisapios, formed from vdisos, Ayp 
Jifes, highelt. 
The doétrine of the Hyp//farians, was an affemblage of Pa- 


omy. 
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ganifm, Judaifm, and Chriftianity. They adored the mioft 
high God with the Chriftians; but they allo revered fire and 
lamps with the Heathens; and obferved the bbath, and the 
diftinGtion of clean and unclean things, with the Jews. 
The Hypfiftarii bore a near refemblance to the Euchites, or 
Maffalians. 

HY SSOP, Hyssopus, a medicina 
Ing quality, and chiefly ufed in difeafes of the breaft and lung 
It is a flanding ingredient in pectoral apozems. There are 
alfo a fyrup, anda fimple diftilled water from it, ufed in the 
fhops. 

It has alfo a faculty to comfort and ftre 
valent againft melancholy and phlegin.- 
ly by flips. 

Its tops and flowers reduced to powder, are by fome referved 
to ftrew upon the colder fallet herbs. 

HYSSOPIC 4rt, a name which Paracelfus gave to chymiftry, 
confidered as that art purifies metals, minerals, &c. in allufion 
to that text in the Pfalms, ¢ Purge me with Ay/zp, and I 
thall be clean.’ 

HYSTERALGY*, in medicine, a pain in the matrix or 
womb, occafioned by fome inflammation, or other diforder 
therein. 


b, of a detergent cleanf- 


hen; and is pre- 
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2, matrix, womb; 


* The word is compounded of the Greek, ¢ 


and aaryos, dilor, pain. 


HYSTERIC* Affection, or Paffioh, a difeafe in women, 


called alfo fuffocation of the womb, and vulgarly fits of the mo- 
ther. 

* The word is Greek, tszcizos, formed Of dsseu, womb, 
Fiyfteric affection is generally ufed by authors promifcuoufly 
with hypochondriac affection; the two difeafes being fuppofed 
to be, in reality, the fame. ‘They only differ inc in 
point of relation and circumftance. 
The hy/teric is properly a fpecies or branch of the hypochon- 
driac, peculiar to women, and fuppofed to arife from fome 
diforder of the womb. 
One of the fymptoms, or effects of hypochondriac difeafes, is 
convulfions, or fits not unlike thofe of the epilepfy; thefe 
we call hy/eric fits; and the difeafe that produces them, the 
hyfteric affection. Sydenham. 
It is alfo particularly denominated hy/feric Juffecation, from 
one of its principal fymptoms, which is a contraction of the 
breaft, and a difficulty of breathing. 

Some women under this diforder, fancy a rope tied about their 
necks, ready to ftrangle them; and others, think a piece of 
fomething is got into their throats, which they cannot fwallow, 
but wh {tops their breath: and fome will even remain a 
good while as if really ftrangled, without any fenfe or mo- 
tion. 
The more common fymptoms or accidents of this difeafe, are 
a fwimming of the head, 4 ng of the eyes, inquietudes, 
pains of the abdomen, belch aufeas, vomitings, deliriuy 
and convulfions. It is not always attended with all thef 
fymptoms, but fometimes with more, and fometimes with 
fewer of them, and thofe more or lef lent. , 
Dr. Purcel defcribes a hy/feric paroxyfm, as beginning with 
a fenfe of coldnefs creeping up the back, and afterwards 
fpreading over the whole ody; then enfues a head-ach, and 
fometimes a palpitation of the heart, with a fainting, from 
which the patient foon recovers. Sometimes, after the cold- 
nefs, there fucceeds a remarkable heat, which brings on the 
forementioned fymptoms.—Baglivi adds, that hy/Peric wo- 
men feel a fenfe of cold in the crown of the head; and this he 
takes to be the chief diagnoftic of the difeafe. 
The ordinary caufes of this diforder are violent paffions, rape, 
love, grief, ill news, fweet fells, &c. As for the popular 
notion of malignant vapours arifing from the womb, and oc- 
cafioning all thefe fymptoms, the learned all difcard it, and 
hold men as fubjeét to the difeafe as women. The real caufe 
they affirm is in the animal fpirits, and the nervous fyftem ; 
and the affection does not differ from the hypochondriac. 
For the cure; as many of the fymptoms are convulfive, anti= 
{pafmodics are indicated. During the paroxy{m, fetid things, 
whether internally or externally applied, are of advantage ; 
particularly caftoreum, the 'fmoke of burnt horn, or burnt 
feathers held to the nofe. Volatile fpirits alfo help to wake 
the patient out of the paroxyfm; as alfo tickling in the foles 
of the feet. Where it is feverer than ordinary, recourfe 
muft be had to puncture, fcarification, veficatories, and even 
to cauftics. 
HYSTERICS, or Hysteric Medicines, are remedies pro- 
per to remove hy/feric affections; and to remedy diforders of 
the womb. 
There are divers fpecies of hy/Perics: fome evacuate or cleanfe 
the womb, by expelling any impurities lodged therein: others 
tend to ftop immoderate fluxes thereof; and others ftrengthen 
the tone of the part. 
According to Dr. Quincy, hy/teric affections arife either from 
too titillating, or too uneafy fenfations: The former proceed 
from that irritation of the nerve’, which the make and fecre- 
tion of thofe parts have naturally fubjected them to, and 
which, in fome forts of conftitutions, arife to that degree; 
2 as 
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as to draw the whole fy{tem into diforder, and occafion a 
furprizing variety of fymptoms; ¢. g. feveral forts of convul- 
fions, and fpecies of madnefs; which therefore are by fome 
termed furores uterini. : 
Thefe diforders are moft effe€tually allayed by fuch things 
as are in a manner the reverfe of cordials, and are both in 
fmel] and tafte very offenfive and difagreeable: they feem to 
anfwer this end by fuffocating,’ as it were, the fpirits, and 
damping their inordinate fallies, fo that fuch ftimulation cea- 
fes, and the fibres return to their natural tone and agotions 
for, as what is grateful to the fenfes, gives an inexpreflible 
emotion to the fine nervous filaments; fo does what is fetid 
and difagreeable quite deftroy that emotion, and deaden it: 
and as the former kind confift chiefly of fine fubtile volatile 
parts, by which, as before explained under CEPHALICS, 
they are fitter to enter the nerves; fo thefe are generally of 
a clammy vifcous contexture, and therefore the fitter to enve- 
lope and entangle that fubtle juices whereby its motion is 
much retarded. 
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HYSTEROLOGY*, HysreroLoGta, in rhetoric, a 
vicious manner of fpeaking, wherein the natural order of 
things is inverted; called alfo by the Greeks dregov agdlegs ; 
q. d. putting the firft thing where the laft fhould be, 

* The word is Greek, dssgurcyia, fignifying a difcourfe ix- 
verted. 

HYSTERON-PRorERON, ‘repor mpcleew. See Hy sTERO- 
LOGY. 

HYSTEROTOMIA*, “feTEPOTOMIA, in anatomy, 
an anatomical diffection of the uterus, or womb. See Ma- 
T Rik. 

* The word is formed of the Greek, dsega, matrix, womb, 
and rewvo, feco, I cut, I diffe. 

HYSTEROTOMOTOCY, ‘YETEPOTOMOTOKIA 
in chirurgery, an operation more ufually called the Ce/arian 
Jectim. See CC HSARIAN. 

HYTH, or Hiru, a port, wharf, or little haven, to em- 
bark or land wares at.—Such is*Queen-hith, &c. 
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and aconfonant; agreeable to which two different powers, 
it has two different forms. 


"Te Hebrews called the j confonant jod, NY from T band 
and fpace; in regard it is fuppofed to reprefent the hand 
clenched, fo as to leave the fpace underneath void. With 
them, it was pronounced as the confonant y, as it ftill is 
among the Germans, and fome other people. The Greeks 
had no j confonant, and for that reafon ufed their vowel é 
inftead of it, as coming the neareft in found, The French 
and Englifh have two kinds of j confonants; the firft has a 
fnuffing kind of found, and ferves to modify that of the vow~ 
els, pretty much in the manner of g3 as in jew, Tis jovial: 
the latter is pronounced like the Hebrew jod; inftances of 
which we have in fome of our words, which are indifferently 
written with a y or an i before a vowel; as voiage, voyage, 
loial, /nyal, 8c. in which ¢afes, the 7 is apparently a confo- 
nant, as being only a motion of the palate, which gives a mo- 
dification to the following vowel. 
The vowel i, according to Plato, is proper for exprefling fine 
and delicate, but humble things: on which account that verfe 
in Virgil. 

Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimifque fatifcunt 
which abounds in i’s is generally admired. 
The vowel i was the only vowel which the Romans did not 
mark with a dafh of the pen, to fhew when it was long; in- 
ftead of which, to denote it long, they ufed to make it bigger 
than ordinary, as in Pili, Vivusy &c.— According to Lip- 
fius, they often repeated it when it was to be long, as in diz. 
They fometimes alfo denoted the length of this letter by adding 
etoit, and turning it into a diphthong, as divei for divi, om- 
neis for omnis, &c. 

I, was antiently a numeral letter, and fignified a hundred, ac- 
cording to the verfe, is bs 

I. c. compar erit, & centum fignificabit. 

I, in the ordinary way of numbering, fignifies one; and when 
repeated, it fignifies as many units as it is repeated times. 

In abbreviatures and ciphers, J frequently reprefents the whole 
word Jefus, whereof it is the firft letter. 

JABAJAHITES, a fe& among the muffulmen, who, ac- 
cording to Ricaut, teach, ‘That God is not perfectly wife ; 
that his knowlege does not extend to every thing; and 
that time and experience have furnifhed him with the know- 
ledge of many things whereof he was before ignorant. 
Thus, fay they, not being apprized from all eternity of eve- 
ry event that fhal! happen in the world, he is now obliged to 
govern it according to the chance, and occurrence of thofe 
events. 

JACK, ina fhip, is that lag which is hoifted up at the fprit- 

~ fail-top-maft head. See Tad. ship. fig. 1. n. 146. 

In falconry, ‘Jack fignifies the male of birds of fport. See 
Hawk, and Fatcon. 

JACK-Ketch, is a name given by the populace to the public 
hangman. 

JACK ina Lanthorn. See the articleIonts Fatuus. 

JACOBS’s Starr, a mathematical inftrument for taking 
heighths, and diftances; the fame with the crofs-flaff. See 
Cross-STaFF. 

JACOBINS, a name given in France to the religious who 
follow the rule of S. Dominic, on account of their principal 
conyent, which is near the gate of S. James, in Latin Faco- 
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I The ninth letter of the Englifh alphabet: It is both a vowel 


bus, at Paris; and which, before they became poffefled of it 
in the year 1218, was an hofpital of pilgrims, dedicated to 
the faid faint. 


Others maintain, that they have been called Facobins ever 
fince they were eftablifhed in Italy, in regard they pretended 
tojimitate the lives of apoftles. 


They are alfo called friars predicants, or preaching friars, 
and make one of the four orders of mendicants. 


JACOBITES, a fe& of heretics, who were antiently a 
branch of the Eutychians, and are ftill fubfifting in the Le- 
vant. 

They were fo called from Mae? James, of Syria, who 
was one of the heads of the Monophytites, or fectaries, who 
owned but one nature in Jefus Chrift. 

The Monophyfites were a fect of vaft extent, comprehending 
the Armenians, Cophts, and Abyffinians; but thofe among 
them who are properly Jacobites, were but few; and amon 
thofe too, there is now a divifion, fome being Romanifed, 
and others perfeétly averfe to the Romifh church: each of 
which parties have their feveral patriarchs, the one at Caremit, 
and the other at Derzapharan. 

As to their faith, all the Monophyfites, both Facobites and 
others, follow the doétrine of Diofcorus touching the unity 
of nature, and perfon in Jefus Chrift. 


JacosireE, in England, is a term of reproach beftowed on fuch 
perfons as difallow the late Revolution, and ftill affert the 
rights, and adhere to the interefts, of the late abdicated ki 
James and his line. 


JACOBUS, a gold coin, worth 25 hhillings; fo called from 
king James the firft of England, in whofe reign it wes ftruck. 
We ufually diftinguith two kinds of Facobus, the old and the 
new; the former valued at 25 fhillings; weighing fix penny 
weight ten grains: the latter, called alfo Carolus, valued at 
23 fhillings; in weight five penny weight, twenty grains. 
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JADE, a greenifh ftone, bordering on olive colour, much 
efteemed for its hardnefs, which exceeds that of porphyry, 
agat, or jafper, and is only to be cut with diamond dutt. 

It is in mighty efteem among the Turks and Poles, who a- 
dorn all their fine works with it, and efpecially the handles 
of their fabres. 

This ftone applied to the reins, is faid to be a prefervative 
from the nephritic colic.—M. Bernier tells us, that the ca- 
ravans of Tibet carry it to Cachemire, and that the Galibis 
prize it as highly as the diamond. The natives of South Ame- 
rica value it on account of the virtues they attribute to it in 
the epilepfy, ftone, and gravel.—In a treatife on it printed 
i Paris, it is called the divine ffone. See fupplement: article 

ADE. 


JALAP, Jaraprum, or JALAPPA, a root of a plant not 
much unlike our bryony, and therefore by fome called bryo- 
nia Peruviana; as being brought to us chiefly from Peru and 
New-Spain, much ufed as a cathartic. 

The mechoacan and this are reckoned of a fpecies, and there- 

fore as this is fometimes called mechoacana nigra, that goes 

as often by the name of jalapium album. 

As jalap does not appear to have been known to the ana 

tients, it has its place im medicine only fince thofe parts of 

America which produce it, have been traded to by the Euro- 

peans, 

That which breaks blackeft, moft brittle, found, and ‘fhinin 

withinfide, is the beft; by reafon the refinous parts, ead 
give 
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give it thofe properties, are fuppofed to contain its medici- 
nal virtues. 
Some take great pains to extract its refin, which is to be 
done with any fpirituous menftruum, but afterwards they want 
correétors for it: the moft common is falt of tartar, or loaf 
fugar ; but if correcting confifts in feparating its parts, as it 
certainly does, the drawing it from the root, and making it 
into a refin, fhould feem to be needlefs. — M. Boulduc, who 
has made feveral experiments on it, fays, it is one of the beft 
cathartics we have, taken as nature only has prepared it. 
IAMBIC, a kind of verfe, found in the Greek and Latin 

poets ; confifting wholly, or at leaft in great part, of iambus’s, 
or feet fo called. 
Tambic yerfes may be confidered, either with regard to the 
diverfity, or the number of their feet: under each of which 
heads there are diftinét kinds, which have different names.x— 
3°. Pure iambics, are thofe which confift entirely of tambus’s ; 
as the fourth piece of Catullus made in praife of a fhip: 

Phafelus ille, quem videtis hofpites. 
The fecond kind are thofe called fimply iambics. — Thefe 
have no iambus’s but in the even feet, though there are fome- 
times tribrachys’s added to them, excepting to the laft, which 
Js always an iambus ; and in the uneven feet they have {pon- 
dees, anapefts, and even a daétyl in the firft: Such is that of 
Medea in Ovid, 

Servare potui, perdere an poffim rogas 2 
The third kind are the free iambic verfes, in which it is not 
abfolutely neceflary there fhould be any iambus, excepting in 
the laft foot ; of which kind are all thofe of Phadrus: 

Amittit meritd proprium, qui alienum appetit. 
In comedies, the antient authors feldom confine themfelves 
more, frequently lefs, as we may obferve in Plautus and Te- 
rence: but the fixth is always indifpenfibly an iambus. 
As to the’varieties, occafioned by the number of fyllables ; 
—Dimeter iambic, is that which has but four feet : 

Queruntur in fylvis aves. 
‘Thofe which have fix are called ¢rimeters: Thefe are the moft 
beautiful, and are ufed principally for the theater; particular- 
ly in tragedy ; wherein they are vaftly preferable to the ver- 
fes of ten or twelve feet, ufed in our modern drama; in re- 
gard they come nearer to the nature of profe, and favour lefs 
of art and affectation. 

Dii conjugales, tuque genialis tori 

Lucina cuftos, &c. 
Thofe with eight, are called tetrameters, and are only ufed in 
comedies : 

Pecuniam in loco negligere maximum interdum eft lu- 

crum. Terent. 

Some add an iambic monometer, with two feet : 

Virtus beat. 
They are called monometers, dimeters, trimeters, and tetrame- 
ters; that is, of one, two, three, and four meafures, becaufe 
a meafure confifted of two feet; the Greeks meafuring their 
verfes two feet by two feet, or by dipodys, or epitrites, 
joining the iambus and fpondee together. 
‘All the iembics hitherto mentioned are perfeé?; they have 
their juft number of feet, without any thing either deficient 
or redundant.—The imperfect iambics are of three ‘kinds; the 
cataleéfic, which want a fyllable : 

Mufe ovem canebant. 
The brachycataleétic, which want an entire foot : 

Mufae Fovis gnate. 
The hypercatalectic, which have either a foot or a fyllable 
too much : 

Mufe forores funt Minerva, 

Mufa forores Palladis lugent. 
Many of the hymns and anthems ufed in the Romifh church, 
are dimeter iambics, that is, confifting of four feet. 

IAMBUS*, 14AMBOS, in the Greek and Latin profody, a 
poetical foot, confifting of a fhort fyllable followed by a long 
gne; as in 

oom o- on 
ce, Aryw, Dei, meas. 
Syllaba longa brevi fubjefta vocatur iambus, as Horace ex- 
prefles it; who alfo calls the iambus a fwift, rapid foot, 
pes citus. eee 
* The word, according to fome, took its rife from Jambus, the 
fon of Pan and Echo, who invented this foot; or perhaps, 
who only ufed tharp biting expreflions to Ceres, when afflicted 
for the death of Proferpine : Some rather derive it from the 
Greek, 10s, venenum, poifon ; or from sausew, maledica, I rail, 
or revile ; becaufe the verfes compofed of iambus’s were at firlt 
only ufed in fatire. 

JAMES—S. James of the Sword, San Jaco del Efpada, 
a military order in Spain, inftituted in 1170, under the reign 
of Ferdinand Il. king of Leon and Gallicia, 

Its end was, to put a ftop to the incurfions of the Moors ; 

three knights obliging themfelves by a vow to fecure the 

roads. 

An — was propofed and agreed to in 1170, between thefe 
Vou. 
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and the canons of 8. Eloy; and the order was con 
the pope in 1175. 

The higheft dignity in this order, is 
which has been united to the 
are obliged to make proof of th 
have been noble for four gener: 
muft alfo make it appear, that th 
ther been Je Saracens, 
been called in queftion by the 
The novices are obliged to fe 
and to live a month in a monaftery 
truly religious, and took a vow of celibs 
der III. gave them a pe on to marry. 
no vows but of poverty, obedience, ari 
to which, fince the year 1652, they 
fending the immaculate conception o 
Their habit is a white cloke, with a 
—This is efteemed. the moft confi 
orders in Spain: the king ¢ 

grand mafter in his own family ; on 
revenues and offices, whereof it gives h 
The number of knights is much greater nov 
all the grandees chufing rather to be rece 
into the order of the golden fleec 
them in a fair way of attaining to comm: 
many confiderable privileges in all the pro 
efpecially in Catalonia. 


Sy 


JANIZARIES *, an order of infantry in the Turkifh ar- 


mies; reputed the grand feignior’s foot guards. 
* Vollius derives the word from ger: 
language, fignifies novi bominci, or 7 
us, that jenicheri lignifies a new band 
the name was originally given by Amur 
queror, who chuling out one fifth part of the Chrif 

foners, whom he had taken from the Gr and i 
them in the difcipline of war, and the doSrines of their 
ligion, fent them to Hagi Bektafche (a pert i 
ed piety rendered him extremely revered 
to the end that he might confer his btefi 
the fame time give them fome x 
the reft of the woops, 
manner, cut off one of ves of the 
at on and put it on the head of the | of this new mi- 

1ua; from which time, e year of Chrilt 1361 C 
have ftill retained the name doce sad thet es ap 

j heri, and the fur cap. 


the Cc 


As, in the Turkith army, the European troops are diftin 
ed from thofe of Afia; the janizaries are 
into janizaries of Con/i ntinople, and of De 
Their pay is from two afpers to twelve 
they have a child, or do any fignal pi 
pay is augmented. 
Their drefs confifts of a dolyman, or long 
fleeves, which is given them annually by 
On the firft day of Ra hey 
in Tieu of that a kind of cap, which th 
long hood of the fame ftuif hanging 
folemn days they are adorned 
in a little cafe in the fore part 
Vheir arms, in Europe, in a time of ws 
rabine, or mufquet, and a cartouch-! 
fide.—At Conftantinople, in a time of peace. 
along ftaff in their hand. In Afia, where powder and fire- 
arms are more uncommon, they wear a bow and arro 
with a poigniard, which they call Ac 
The janizaries were heretofore a body formidable even to 
their mafters, the grand feigniors : Ofman, they firft ftrip- 
ped of his empire, and afterwards of his lif and ful- 
tan Ibrahim they depofed, and at laft ftrangled in the caftle 
of the Seven towers: but they are now much lefs confide- 
rable. Their number is, or ought to be, fixed to twe ty 
thoufand. 
The janizaries are children of tribute, levied by the Turks 
among the Chriftians, and bred up to the military life—They 
are taken at the age of twelve years, to the end, that forget= 
ing their country and religion, they may know no other 
parent, but the fultan. However, generally {peaking, they 
are not now-a-days raifed by way of tribute; for the carach, 
or tax, which the Turks impofe on the Chriftians, for allow- 
ing them the liberty of their religion, is now paid in mo- 
ney ; excepting in fome places, where money being fcarce, 
the people are unable to pay in fpecie, as in Mengrelia, and 
other provinces near the Black fea. 
The officer who commands the whole body of janizaries, is 
called the janizar agafi; in Englith, aga of the janizaries 
he is one of the chief officers of the empire. 
Though the janizaries are not prohibited marriage, yet they 
rarely marry, nor then, but with the confent of their officers ; 
as imagining a married man to make 2 worfe foldier than a 
batchelor. 
The janizaries were at firft called jaja, that is, footmen, to 
diftinguifh them from the other Turks, the troops whercof 
confifted moftly of cavalr 
Vigenere tells us, that the difcipline obferved among the ja- 
54 nizaries, 
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nizaries, is extremely ponte in a great many things, 
ufed in the Roman legions. 
na ne at Rome, are tes or penfioners es Bee: 
called alfo participantes, by reafon of certain rights See 
which they enjoy in the annates, bulls, or expeditions of the 
ncery- . 
“Ss gare ee miftaken in the nature of their office ; 
the truth is, they are officers of the third bench, or college 
of the Roman chancery.—The firft bench confifts of iy 
ers, the fecond of abbreviators, and the third of janizaries s 
who are a kind of correétors and revifers of the pope’s 
bulls. 4 
JANSENISM, the doétrine of Cornelius Janfen, oor 
monly called Fanfenius, bifhop of Ypres in Flanders, with 
relation to grace, and free-will. ‘ A 
“Yanfenifm made no great noife in the world, till after the 
death of its author, in 1638; when Fromond and Ca- 
lenus, his executors, publifhed his book, entitled Auguftinus. 
The whole doStrine was reduced by the bifhops of France 
into five propofitions, which follow: I. Some commands of 
God are impoffible to righteous men, even though they en- 
deavour, with all their powers, to accomplifh them: the 
grace being wanting, by which they fhould be enabled to 
perform them. II. In the ftate of corrupted nature, a man 
never refifts inward grace. II. To merit and demerit in 
the prefent ftate of corrupt nature, it is not requifite a man 
fhould have that liberty which excludes neceffity : that which 
excludes conftraint is fufficient. IV. The Semipelagians ad- 
mitted the neceffity of inward preventing grace to each act 
in particular, and even to the beginning of faith: but they 
were heretics, in regard they afferted that this grace was fuch, 
as that the will of man might either refift or obey it. V. It 
is Semipelagianifm to fay, that Jefus Chrift died, or fhed his 
blood for all men in general. f 
Fanfenifn confifts in maintaining thefe do€trines, which_ may 
be done two ways: 1°. By afferting, that thefe propofitions 
are found, and orthodox. 2°. In affirming, that they are evil 
and heretical in the fenfe wherein the church has condemned 
them ; but that this fenfe is not that of ‘Fan/enius. 
Fanfenifm has been condemned by the popes Urban VII, 
Innocent X, Alexander VII, and Clement XI. 
JANUARY *, the name of the firft month of the year, 
according to the computation now ufed in the weft. 

* The word is derived from the Latin Yanuarius, a name given 
it by the Romans, from Janus, one of their divinities, to 
whom they attributed two faces ; becaufe, on the one fide, the 
firft day of Fanuary looked towards the new year, and 6n the 
other towards the old one.—The word Faruarius may alfo be 
derived from janua, gate; in regard this month being the 
firft, is, as it were, the gate of the year, 


omer, and February were introduced into the year by 

uma Pompilius ; Romulus’s year beginning in the month of 
March. 
‘The Chriftians heretofore fafted on the firftday of January, 
by way of oppofition to the fuperftition of the Heathens, who, 
in honour of Janus, obferved this day with feaftings, dancings, 
mafquerades, Ge. 

JAPAN Earth, or Catechu, a medicinal fubftance, of a dark 
purple colour ; very auftere upon the palate, feeming to melt, 
in the mouth, and leaving fomewhat of a {weetifh tafte be- 
hind it. 

It is famous for ftopping fluxes of all kinds: and is the juice 
of a vegetable not an earth, as its name imports. See Ca- 
TECHU. 

JAPANNING, the art of varnifhing, and drawing figures 
on wood, @&c. after the fame manner as the workmen do 
who are natives of Japan, a famous ifland not far from the 
coaft of China. 

‘The manner of japanning on wood, ordinarily praétifed among 
us, is faid to be this : —They take a pint of fpirit of wine well 
dephlegmated, and four ounces of gum lacca, (which laft muft 
be feparated from the fticks and rubbifh) then bruifing it rough- 
ly ina mortar, they put it to fteep in {pring-water, tied up in 
a bag of coarfe linnen, together with a little Caftile fope, for 
the fpace of twelve hours. ‘This done, they rub out all the 
tinGture, and add to it the fpirit and a little allum, and re- 
ferve it apart ; they then add as much maftic and white amber, 
diffolved in a matrafs, with fpirit of wine, by a two days di- 
geftion, frequently ftirring it, that it do not ftick to the glafs ; 
then they itrain the whole, and prefs it out into another 
veffel. 

This done, they take the wood to be japanned, and cover 
it with a layer of this varnifh, till it be fufficiently drench- 
ed with it; then taking fome of the colour the figures are to 
be of, they incorporate it with feven times as much of the 
varnifh, and apply it with a pencil, going over each part 
three feveral times, each a quarter of an hour after the other: 
two hours after this they polith it with apeftle, or with Dutch 
reeds. 

As to the colours ufed in this art, for a fair red they take 
Spanifh vermilion, with a fourth part of Venice laque: Black, 
they make of ivory calcined between two crucibles ; for blue, 
they ufe ultramarine, and only twice as much varnifh as co- 
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lour.—The reft are applied as above directed, except the green, 
which is difficult to make fair and lively, and therefore is 
feldom ufed.—Thus far my author, on whofe authority I de- 
fire this article may ftand. D. Ru/?. tom. 1—Parker will 
give much ampler inftrudtions. See-his treatife Of fapan- 
ning, Folio. Oxford, 1688, paflim. 

Night JAPANNING, is performed by applying three or four 
layers with the colours firft, then two of pure varnifh unco- 
loured, made according to the former procefs. Before it be 
dry, they fift fome aventurine, or gold wire reduced to pow- 
der, over it, and then cover it with as many layers of pure 
yarnifh, as render it like polifhed glafs; and laftly, rub it 
over with tripoli, oil of olive, or a hatter’s felt. See VARNISH. 

JAR *, or Jarr, an earthen pot or pitcher, with a big belly, 
and two handles. 

* The word comes from the Spanith, jarra, or jarro, which 
fignify the fame. 

Jar is ufed for a fort of meafure, or fixed quantity of divers 
things. — The jar of oil, is from eighteen to twenty fix 
gallons : the jar of green ginger, is about an hundred pound 
weight. 

JASPER *, Jasprs, a fort of precious ftone, chiefly opake, 

but fometimes tranfparent in certain parts; and not much 

different from the agate, excepting in this, that it is more 
foft, and does not take fo good a polifh. 

* The word is Hebrew, and has neither been changed by the 
Greeks, Latins, nor us: fome Greek verfions give it the name 
of beryl, Onkelos calls it panther, in regard of its being fpot- 
ted like that animal, 


In fome of thefe ftones, as alfo in the agates, nature has amuf- 
ed herfelf, in reprefenting rivers, trees, animals, landfkips, 
&c. as if they were painted.—The ja/per, found in the Py- 
reneans, is ufually ftained with various colours; though there 
are fome that have but one colour, as red, or green ;_ but thefe 
are the Jeaft valuable : The moft beautiful is that bordering on 
the colour of lacca, cr purple; next to that, the carnation 5 
but what is now moft valued, is the green fpotted with red. 
See Supplement : article JASPER. 

JATRALIPTIC, tarPpaarrnTixy, that part of phy- 
fic which cures by unguents and friftions ; and the applica- 
tion of fomentations, plafters, Sc. 

It was one Prodicus, a difciple of Alfculapius, and native of 
Selymbria, who firft inftituted the jatraliptic art. 

JAVELIN, a kind of fpear, or half pike, ufed by the anti- 
ents both on horfeback, and on foot. 

Tt was five foot and a half long, and the fteel, wherewith it 
was headed, had three fides or faces, which all terminated in, 
a point. 

JAUNDICE*, a difeafe confifting in a fuffufion of the 

bile, and a rejection thereof to the furface of the body, where- 

by the whole exterior habit is difcoloured. 
* The word is derived from the French, jaunifz, yellownefs, of 
Jaune, yellow. 

Of this there are three kinds; the firft, properly called the 
jaundice, or yellow jaundice, is owing to the yellow bile, 
which, in this cafe, is too exalted, or too abundant in the 
mafs of blood ; or perhaps to an obftruétion of the glands of 
the liver, which prevents the gall’s being duly feparated from 
the blood: or finally toa ftoppage of the porous bilarius, or 
the like means, whereby the mixture of that fluid with the ali- 
ment in the inteftines is prevented. 

The fecond, called the black jaundice, is owing to the fame 

bile’s being mingled with acids. 

The third, bordering on greea, takes its rife alfo from a diffe- 

rent mixture of bile with an acid : — This is ufually called the 

chlorofis, or green ficknefs; and is a diftemper pretty com- 
mon in young women. 

In the yellow jaundice, the albuginea, or white of the eye, 

and the fkin, are chiefly yellow ; and befides, they are trou- 

bled with an itching.—In the black jaundice, the natural co- 
lour is loft, by reafon of an atrabilary humour fpread under- 

neath the fkin : it firft appears brownifh, and afterwards of a 

lead colour. 

The jaundice often proves a forerunner of the dropfy.—A 

doétor of the faculty of Montpellier, calls the yellow jaun- 

dice, attended with periodical pains, a rheumatifm of the liver s 

and another of the fame place calls it, a guartan ague of the 

liver. 

The acid fpirit of fal ammoniac, is faid to be an excellent 

remedy againft the jaundice. See Supplement: article Ic- 

TERUS. 

JAW, in anatomy. See the article Maxinia. 

ICADES, the name of an antient feaft, celebrated every month 
by the Epicurean philofophers, in memory of their mafter E~ 
picurus. 

‘The day on which it was held, was the twentieth day of the 
moon, or month; which was that whereon Epicurus came 
into the world: And hence came the name icades, from esmes, 
of esocs, wenty. 

They adorned their chambers on this day, and bore his image 
in ftate about thgir houfes, making facrifices, &c, 

ICE, a brittle, tranfparent body, formed of fome fluid frozen 
or fixed by cold. 


Towards 
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Towards the poles there are found vaft piles of ice, reaching 
two or three hundred feet above the furface of the water, and 
appearing like iflands; about whofe origin there are different 
opinions: fome afcribe them to fhow, which falling in great 
abundance in thefe cold climates, and melting in the fea, ac- 
cumulates gradually, till thofe huge heaps are at length form- 
ed: But the more common opinion is, that this zce is formed 
from the frefh waters which fow from the neighbouring lands. 
Bartoli has written an Italian treatife exprefly on Jee and Coa- 
gulation. And the Acta Eruditorum furnifh us with an ac- 
count of a French author on the fame fubject. See Coacu- 
LATION and CoLp. 

ICH-DIEN, the motto of the arms of the prince of Wales, 
fignifying in High Dutch, J ferve. : 
Sir Henry Spelman judges it to be Saxon, Ictien, Je thien; 
the Saxon » d, with a tranfverfe ftroke *, being the fame 
with th, and fignifying, I ferve, or ama fervant, as the mi- 
nifters of the Saxon kings were called thiens, or thanes. 

ICHNOGRAPHY*%, in perfpective, the view of any thing 
cut off by a plane parallel to the horizon, juit at the bafe, or 
bottom of it. 

* The word is derived from the Greek, ix,vos, ve/figium, foot-ftep, 
and yeaow, feribo, I defcribe; as being a defcription of the 
footiteps, or traces of a work. 


Ichnography, is the fame with what is otherwife called the 
plan, geometrical plan, or ground-plot of any thing. 

IcHNOGRAPHY, in architeGlure, is a tranfyerfe fection of a 
building, exhibiting the circumference of the whole edifice, 
and of the feveral rooms and apartments in the given ftory; 
together with the thicknefs of the walls, and partitions, the 
dimenfions of the doors, windows, and chimneys; the pro- 
jectures of the columns, and peers; with every thing vilible 
in fuch a fection. 

The drawing or defigning of this is properly the work of the 
mafter-architect or furveyor, it being indeed the moft difficult 
of any. 

IcHNOGRAPHY, in fortification, denotes the plan or repre- 
fentation of the length and breadth of a fortrefs, the diftine 
parts of which are marked out, either on the ground itfelf, or 
upon paper. 

ICHOGLANS*, the grand feignior’s pages, ferving in the 
feraglio. 


* The word, according to fome authors, is compofed of the 
two Turkith words, ich, or itch, which fignifies avithin, and 
oglan, page. In which fenfe ichoglan is a page {erving within- 
fide the palace, or feraglio. Others derive it from the barba- 
rous Greek, s[zoras, or sfeodcs, which was formed from the 
Latin, incola. Thefe two etymologies give nearly the fame 
fenfe to icholan, taking incola for domits incola. 


and treats them with a world of feverity. They are 
into four odas, or chambers, where, according to their feve- 
ral talents, or inclinations, they are inftruéted either in the 
languages, religion, or exercifes of the body. 
ICHOR*, properly fignifies a thin watry humour, like fe- 
rum; but is fometimes alfo ufed for a thicker kind, flowing 
from ulcers; called alfo /anies. 
* The word is originally Greck, Iywe3 where it fignifies 
mour, or humidity. 


ICHTHYOCOLLA*, popularly called ifinglaf:, a medi- 
cinal fubftance procured from a fifh, common in the Da- 
nube; which has no bones except about the head. 

* The word is Greek, sxSvoxcarz, formed of ixus, pifeis, fith, 
and xara, gluten, glue. 


any bu 


After the bladder and other membranous parts of this fifh are 
cut in finall pieces, they boil them in water to a thick jelly; 
which is fpread abroad and dried, then rolled up, and brought 
to us in the form we fee it in the fhops. 

It is of a very glutinous quality, and confequently good in 
all diforders, which arife from too thin, and fharp a ftate of 
the fluids. 


ICHTHYOPHAGI*, Fifs-caters, a name given to a 
people, or rather to feveral different people, who lived wholly 
on fifhes. 


* The word is Greck, IxSvogalos compounded of ixbus, pifcis 
fith, and @afew, edere, to eat. 


The Lchthyophagi fpoke of by Ptolemy are placed by Sanfon 
in the provinces of Nanquin and Yantong. Agatharcides 
calls all the inhabitants between Carmania and Gedrofia by 
the name Jchthiophagi. 
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From the accounts given us of the Lchthiephagi by Herodos 
tus, Strabo, Solinus, Plutarch, &%c. it appears, indeed, that 
they had cattle, but that they made no ufé of them, except- 
ing as they fay, to feed their fith withal. ‘Chey made their 
houfes of large fith-bones, thé ribs of whales ferving them for 
their beams. The jaws of thefe animals ferved them for d 
and the mortars wherein they pounded their fifh, and b 
it at the fun, were nothing elfe but their vertebra. 4 
ICONOCLASTE S*, or Iconocast, breakers of 
images; a name which the church of Rome gives to all wha 

reject the ufe of images in religious matters. 
* The word is Gree 


and xargs rumpe 


kk, Esxoroxaains ; formed from cluwy, imago, 
e; to break. 


In this fenfe, not only the refotmed, but fome of the 
eaftern churches are called Iconaclaftes, and are all efteemed 
bss them heretics, as oppofing the worfhip of the im of 
sod and the faints, and breaking their fi 
tions in churches. 

ICONOGRAPHIA *, the defcrip; 
tient ftatues of marble, and copper; alfo of buf 
butts, penates, paintings in frefco, mofaic work 
pieces of miniature. 


and femi- 
5» and antient 


* The word is Greek, EsxovoleaQiz, derived from sxav, image, 
and yeapw, firibo, I defcribe, 

ICONOLATRA *, or IconoLareER, one who worthips 
images; a name which the Iconoclaftes give to thofe of the 
Romith communion, on account of their adoring images, and 
of rendering to them the worfhip only due to God. 

* The word comes from the Greek, so» and Adlecuw, colo, I 
worthip. 

ICONOLOGIA *, the interpretation of antient images, 


monuments, and emblems. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, sie», and 


ICOSAHEDRON, a regular body, or folid, terminated 

by twenty equilateral and equal triangles. 
‘The icofahedron may be confidered as confifting of twenty 
triangular pyramids, whofe vertices meet in the center of a 
fphere, imagined to circum(cribe it; and therefore they all 
have their heighths and bafes equal; wherefore the folidity of 
one of thofe pyramids, multiplied by 20, the number of bafes, 
gives the folid content. of the ico/ahedron. 

ICTERIC*, a term in phyfic, applied to fuch perfons as 
have the jaundice, which the Latins call idterus, aurigay of 
morbus regius. See JAUNDICE. " 

* The word is derived from the Greek: ixJscoc, which fignifies 
the fame, and which fome derive further from igs @ kind of 
weafel with yellow eyes. 


elo, I fpeak, 


Iéteric medicines are thofe remedies prefcribed in cafes of the 
jaundice. 

IDEA*, IAEA, the image, or refemblance of a thing, which, 

though not feen, isconceived by the mind. See Imace. . 

* The word is Greek ; Cicero renders it in Latin by 

and exemplum, and Plato himfelf, in { 

Cicero, in his Zopics, alfo expreff 


plar, 


Plato has only given the id 
Plato ideam ti 
reipublice. Cic. 

IEA, in pfycology, denotes the immediate obje&t of the mind 
about which we are employed, when we perceive of think of 
any thing. 

Thus, when we look at the fun, we do not fee that luminary 
itfelf, but its image or appeatance conveyed to the foul by the 
organ of fight; and this image we call dea. 
The origin of ideas has been a long time difputed among 
philofophers. The Peripatetics maintain, that external ob. 
jects emit fpecies which refemble them all atound; and that 
thefe fpecies ftriking on our fenfes, are by them tranfmitted to 
the underftanding; and that being material and fenfible, they 
are rendered intelligible by the active intelle&t, and are at length 
received by the paffive. 
Others are of opinion, that our fouls have of themfelves the 
power of producing ideas of things we would think upon; 
and that they are excited to produce them by the impreffions 
which objeéts make on the body ; though thefe impreffions 
are not images in any refpeét like the objeéts that occafioned 
them. And in this, fay they, it is, that man is made after 
the image of God, and that he partakes of his power; for 
as God made all thihgs out of nothing, and can reduce them 
to nothing when he pleafes, fo man can cr $ many zdeas 
as he pleafes, and annihilate them when he has done. 

Others maintain, that the mind has no occafion for any thing 

befides itfelf to perceive objects; and that by confidering itfelf 

and its own perfeétions, it is able to difcover all things that 
are without—Others with Defcartes, hold that our idegs 
were created and born along with us. 

Malebranche, and his followers affert, that God has in him@lf 

the tdeas of all the beings he has created; that thus he fees 

all things, in confidering his own perfedtions to which they 
correfpond _ 
3 


a of a perfe&t commonwealth: 


um adumbravit, feu depinxit perfedti flatus 
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and that as he is intimately united to our fouls 
fees and perceives things in him 
and that it is thus we come 
fee all fenfible 
not our fenfa- 


correfpond ; ; 
by his prefence, our min¢ 
which reprefent created beings; 
by all our ideas. He adds, that though we 
and material things in God, yet that we have not our } 
tions in him. When we perceive any fenfible object, in our 
perception is included both a fenfation and a pure idea. ‘The 
fenfation is a modification of the foul, and it is God who 
caufes it in us: but for the idea ting with the fenfation, it 
js in God, and it is in him that we fee it. 

‘The Cartefians diftinguifh three kinds of ideas.—The firft 
innate; fuch they fay 1s that we have of God, as of a being 
infinitely perfect, —The fecond adventitious which the mind 
receives in proportion as bodily objects prefent themfelves to 
our fenfes: Such is the idea of body, found, figure, light, 
&c.—The third, according to thefe philofophers, are fact- 
tious; which are thofe which the mind forms, by uniting and 
affembling the ideas which it already had: and thefe are called 
complex. But Mr. Locke feems to have put this matter out of 
difpute; having made it appear that all our ideas are owing to 
our fenfes; and that all innate, created, and factitious ideas, 
are mere chimera’s. 

Our mind, he fhews, has not abfolutely any ideas befides 
thofe prefented to it by the fenfes, and thofe which it forms 
by its own operations, on thofe others which the fenfes fur- 
nifh. So that a man deftitute of one of his fenfes, would 
never have any idea belonging to that fenfe; and fuppofing 
him deftitute of all the fenfes, he would never have any idea 
at all; external objeéts having no other way of producing 
ideas in him, but by means of fenfation. He would have no 
idea, not even of reflexion; becaufe in wanting all fenfation, 


he wants that which fhould excite in him the operations of] 


his mind, which are the objeéts of his reflexion. 
Tt is plain, therefore, there is no innate idea; no general 
truth, or firft principle inherent in the foul, and created 
with it; no immediate object of the mind before it had per- 
ceived external objects by means of the fenfes, and reflected 
on that perception. ‘Thofe ideas only feem to be innate, 
becaufe we find we have them as foon as we come to the ufe 
of reafon; but they are, in effect, what we formed from the 
ideas wherewith the mind was infenfibly filled by the fenfes. 
"Thus when the mind is employed about fenfible objects, it 
comes by the ideas of bitter, fweet, yellow, hard, Se. 
which we call fenfation; and when employed about its own 
operations, perceiving and reflecting on them as employed 
about the ideas before got by fenfation, we get the ideas of 
perception, thinking, doubting, willing, &c. which we call 
inward fenfation or reflexion: and thefe two, viz. external 
material things as the objects of fenfation, and the operations 
of our awn minds as the objeéts of reflexion, are the only 
originals, whence all our ide@s have their rife——When we 
have confidered thefe, and their feveral modes and combina- 
tions, we fhall find that they contain our whole ftock of ideas; 
infomuch that the underftanding does not feem to have the 
leaft glimmering of any ideas that it did not receive from one 
of thofe fources. 
And thus far the mind appears merely paffive, as not having 
it in its power to chufe whether it will have thefe firft be- 
ginnings or materials of knowledge, or not. For the objects 
of fenfe will obtrude their ideas upon the mind, and the ope- 
rations of the mind will not let us be without fome (how- 
ever ob{cure) notion of them. 

.. Ideas are divided into fimple and complex. 

Simple Ipzas, include all thofe which come into the mind 
by fenfation; and though the qualities of bodies that af- 
fe&t our fenfes are in the things themfelves fo mixed and 
united, that there is no feparation between them; yet 
the ideas they produce in the mind are fimple and un- 
mixed. Again, fome of thefe ideas we acquire purely by 
means of one fenfe; as the ideas of colours only by the eye, 
of founds by the ear, of heat by the touch, &c. Other 
ideas we gain by feveral fenfes; as of {pace, extention, figure, 
reft, motion, &c. for thefe have their effect both on the 
fight and the touch. There are other fimple ideas, again, 
formed in the mind both by fenfation and reflexion jointly; 
as thofe of pleafure, pain, power, exiftence, unity, fuccef- 
fion, &c. And of fome of thefe kinds of ideas are all, or 
at leaft the moft confiderable of thofe fimple ideas which 
the mind hath, and out of which is made all its other know- 
ledge. 
The better to comprehend the nature of fimple ideas, it 
will be convenient to diftinguifh between them as they are 
ideas of perceptions in our minds, and as they are modifica- 
tions of the bodies that caufe fuch perceptions in us, that we 
may not think, as is ufually done, that they are exaétly the 
images and refemblances of fomething inherent in the object: 
for moft of thofe of fenfation are in the mind no more the 
a any thing exifting without us, than the names that 

r them are the likenef& of the ideas. 

But here the qualities of bodies which produce thofe ideas in 
our minds are tobe diftinguifhed into primary and fecondary. 
Primary qualities are fuch as are utterly infeparable from the 
body, in ie ftate foever it be; and fuch as our fenfes con- 
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ftantly find in every particle of matters which are folidity, 
extenfion, figure, mobility, and the like. Seconds guali~ 
ties are fuch as are, in reality, nothing in the obj them - 
felves, but only powers to produce various fenfations in us 
by means of their primary qualities; that is, by the figure, 
bulk, texture, &c. of their particles, as colour, founds, tafte, 
Oe 
Now the ideas of primary qualities are in fome fenfe refem- 
blances of them, and their patterns do really exift in the 
bodies themfelves; but the ideas produced in us by thofe 
fecondary qualities, have no refemblance of them at all. There 
is nothing like our ideas exifting in the bodies themfelves that 
occafion them. ‘They are in the bodies we denominate from 
them, only a power to produce thofe fenfations in us: and 
what is fweet, warm, blue, €%c. in the idea, is no more than 
the bulk, figure and motion of the particles of the bodies 
themfelves which we call fo. 
The mind has feveral faculties of managing thefe ‘imple 
ideas, which are worthy of notice; as, I’ That of dif- 
cerning juftly, and diftinguifhing rightly, between one and 
another; in which confifts the accuracy of judgment. 
2°. That of comparing them one with another in refpect 
of extent, degree, time, place, or any other circumftances 
of relation, or dependance one on another. 
3°. That of compounding or putting together the fimple ideas 
received by fenfation and reflexion, in order to make com- 
plex ones. 
4°. Children, by repeated fenfations, having got fome ideas 
fixed in their memories, by degrees learn the ufe of figns; 
and when they can {peak articulately, they make ufe of words 
to fignify their sdeasto others. 
Hence, the ufe of words being to ftand as outward marks of 
our internal ideas, and thofe ideas being taken from parti- 
cular things; if every particular idea that we take in, fhould 
have a particular name affixed to it, es would grow end- 
lefs—To prevent this inconvenience, the mind has another 
faculty, whereby it can make the particular ideas received 
from fuch objeéts, become general; which is done, by con- 
fidering them as they are in the mind fuch appearances, fepa- 
rate from. all other exiftences, and circumftances of exiftence, 
as time, place, and other concomitant ideas: And this is cal- 
led ab/traétion; whereby ideas taken from particular things, 
become genera entatives of all of that kind, and their 
names, general name applicable to whatever exifts confor- 
mable to fuch abftract ideas. Thus, the fame, colour being 
obferved to-day in chalk or fnow, which we obferved yefter- 
day in paper or milk, we confider that appearance alone, 
make it a reprefentative of all the fame kind, and give it the 
name of whitenefi; by which found we always fignify the 
fame quality, wherefoever to be met with or imagined. 
From the powers of combining, comparing, and feparating, 
or abftraéting fimple édeas, acquired by fenfation and reflexi- 
on, all our complex ideas are formed ; d, as before, in’ the 
perception of ideas, the underftanding was paffive, fo here 
it is active, exerting the power it hath in the feveral a&@ts and 
faculties above mentioned, in order to frame compound 
ideas. 
Complex Ipzas, though their number be infinite, and their 
variety endlefs, yet may they all be reduced to thefe three heads, 
viz. modes, fubflances, and relations.—Modes are fach complex 
ideas, as however compounded, are not fuppofed to exift by 
themfelves, but are confidered as dependencies on, or affec- 
tions of fubftances; fuch are the ideas fignified by the words 
triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. 
Thefe are of two kinds: 1°. Such as are only variations, or 
different combinations of the fame fimple idea, without the 
mixture of any other, asa do%en, a feore, Gc. which may 
be called fimple modes. 2°. There are others compounded of 
fimple ideas of feveral forts put together, to make one com- 
plex one, as beauty, theft, Ge. 
Subftances have their ideas from fach combinations of fimple 
ideas, as are taken to reprefent diftingt particular things fub- 
fifting by themfelves; in which the fuppofed or confufed idea 
of fubftance, fuch as it is, is alwaysthe firft and chief. 
Relations are a kind of complex ideas, arifing from the con- 
fideration or comparifon of one idea with another. Of thefe 
fome only depend.on the equality ot excefs of the fame fim- 
ple idea in feveral fubjecs, and thefe may be called pro- 
portional relations; fuch as equal, more, bigger, fweeter.— 
‘Another occafion of comparing things together, is owing to 
the circumftances of their origin and beginning; which, not 
being afterwards to be altered, make the relations depending 
thereon, as laftingas the fubjeéts to which they belong. “Thus 
it is with natural relations, as father, mother, uncle, coufin, 
$c, Thus alfo it is with relations by inftitution, as prince 
and people; general and army, &e. As to moral relations, 
they are the conformity or difagreement of ‘mens»free ‘actions 
to laws and rules, whether human or divine. 
Further, ideas may be divided into clear, or diftiné, and ob- 


Secure, or confufed. 


Simple Ipeas are clear, when they continue fuch ias_the ob- 
jects reprefent them to us when our organs of fenfation are 
in a good tone and order; when our memories retain them, 

and 


| 
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and can produce and prefent them to the mind whenever it 
has occafion to confider them; and when, with this, the 
mind fees that thefe fimple ideas are {everally different one 
from another.---The contrary to which is what we call ob- 
feurity and confufion of ideas. 


Again, ideas, with refpeé&t to the objects whence they are 
taken, or which they are fuppofed to reprefent, come under 
a threefold diftinGtion ; being, either real or fanta/tical; true 
or falfe; adequate or inadequate. 

By Real Ine as, are meant fuch as have a foundation in na- 
ture, fuch as have a conformity with the real being or ex- 
iftence of things, or with their archetypes. 


Fantaftical Ip as, are fuch as have no foundation in nature, 

nor any conformity with that being to which they are re- 
ferred as their archetypes. 
All our fimple ideas are real; not that they are images or 
reprefentations of what does exift, but as they are the cer- 
tain effects of powers in things without us, ordained by our 
maker to produce in us fuch fenfations. They are real ideas 
in us, in regard, that by them we diftinguifh the qualities 
that are really in the bodies themfelves; their reality lies in 
the fteady correfpondence they have with the diftin@ confti= 
tutions of real beings, but whether with thofe conftitutions 
as caufes or patterns, it matters not, fo long as they are con- 
ftantly produced by them. 


As to complex ideas, in regard they are arbitrary combina- 
tions of fimple ideas put together, and united under one ge- 
neral name, in forming whereof the mind ufes its own liber- 
ty, fome are found real, and fome imaginary. 1°. Mixed 
modes and relations having no other reality than what they 
have in the minds of men, are real ; nothing more being re= 
quired to their reality, but a poflibility of exifting conform- 
able to them. hefe ideas being themfelves archetypes, can- 
not differ from their archetypes, and fo they cannot be chi- 
merical, unlefs any one jumbles inconfiftent ideas in them: 
Indeed, thofe that have names affigned to them, ought to have 
a conformity to the ordinary fignification of thofe names, to 
prevent their appearing fantaftical, 2°. Our complex ideas 
of fubftances being made in reference to things exifting with- 
out us, whofe reprefentations they are thought, are no fur- 
ther real, than as they are combinations of fimple ideas really 
united and co-exifting in things without us. ‘Thofe are fan- 
taftical, that are made up of feveral ideas that never were 
found united; as centaur, 6c. 


As to true and falfe Ives, it may be obferved, that truth 
and falfhood in propriety of fpeech’ belong only to propofi- 
tions ; and that when ideas are termed true or falfe, there is 
fome tacit propofition, which is the foundation of that deno- 
mination. Our ideas being nothing elfe but appearances or 
perceptions in the mind can no more be faid to be true or falfe, 
than fingle names of things can be faid to be fo; for truth 
and falfhood lying always in fome affirmation or negation, 
our ideas are not capable of them, till the mind paffes fome 
judgment of them.---{n a metaphyfical fenfe they may be faid 
‘to be true, i. e. to be really fuch as they exift; though in 
things called #rwe, even in that fenfe, there feems to be a fe- 
cret reference to our ideas, looked upen as the ftandards of 
that truth; which amounts toa mental propofition. When 
the mind refers its ideas to any thing extraneous to it, they 
are then capable of being true or falfe; becaufe in fuch a re- 
ference, the mind makes a tacit fuppofition of their confor- 
mity to that thing ; which fuppofition, as it is true or falfe, 
fo the ideas themfelves come to be denominated. 

Real Ideas are divided into adequate, and inadequate. 


Adequate Ipzas, are thofe which perfeétly reprefent thofe ar- 
chetypes which the mind fuppofes them taken from, and 
which it makes them ftand for. 


Inadequate Ip Eas, are fuch as do but partially or incom- 
pleatly reprefent thofe archetypes to which they are re- 
ferred, 

IDENTITATE Nominis, a writ which lies for him who 
upon a capias or exigent is arrefted, and committed to prifon 
for another man of the fame name. 


IDENTITY, Samenefi ; that by which a thing is itfelf, and 
not any thing elfe.---In which fenfe, identity differs from /imili- 
tude as well as diverfity, 

Our idea of identity we owe to that power which the mind 
has of comparing the very being of things; whereby, confi- 
dering any thing as exifting at any certain time and place, 
and comparing it with itfelf as exifting at any other time, &c. 
we accordingly pronounce it the fame. 

When we fee any thing in any certain time and place, we 
are fure it is that very thing, and can be no other, how like 
foever it may be to fomething elfe in all other tefpects: In 
regard we conceive it impoflible, that two things of the fame 
kind fhould exift together in the fame place, we conclude, 
that whatever exifts any where at the fame time, excludes all 
of the fame kind, and is there itfelf alone, When therefore 
we demand, whether any thing be the fame or no; it refers 
always to fome thing that exifted at fuch a time, in fuch a 
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place ; which, it was certain, at that inftant, was the famé 
with itfelf, and no other. qi 
We have ideas of three forts of fubftances: of God; of finite 
intelligences ; and of bodies.—God being eternal, unalterable, 
and every where, concerning his identity there can be no 
doubt. Finite {pirits having had their determinate place and 
time of beginning to exift, the relation to that time and place 
will always determine to each its identity as. long ag it exifts. 
—And the fame will hold of every particle of matter to 
which no addition or from which no fubtraétion is made. Thefe 
three exclude not one another out of the fame place, yet each 
exclude thofe of the fame kind, out of the fame place.—The 
identity and diverfity of modes and relations are determined 
after the fame manner that thofe of fbftances are; only the 
actions of finite beings, as motion and thought, confifting 
in fucceflion, cannot exift in different times and places as per~ 
manent beings: for no motion or thought confidered as at 
different times, can be the fame, each part thereof having a 
different beginning of exiftence. From whence it is plain, 
that exiftence itfelf is the princip i duationis, which 
determines a being to a particular time and place incommuni- 
cable totwo beings of the fame kind. 
Thus, fuppofe an atom exifting in a determined time and 
place, it is evident, that confidered in any inftant, it is the 
fame with itfelf, and will be fo, as long as its exiftence con- 
tinues. The fame may be faid of two, or more, or any 
number of particles, whilft they continue together, the 
mafs will be the fame, however jumbled; but if one atom 
be taken away, it is then ‘not the fame maf. 
But in vegetables, the identity depends not on the fame mats, 
and is not applied to the fame thing. The reafon of this, is 
the difference between an inanimate body, anda crude mafs 
of matter ; this latter being only the cohelion of particles any 
how united, the other fuch a difpofition or organization of 
parts, as is fit to receive and diftribute not nt, fo as to 
continue and frame the wood, ‘bark, leaves, &c. (of an 
oak, for inftance) in which confifts th getable life 
That, therefore, which hath fuch an organization of parts, 
partaking of one common life, continues to be the fame plant, 
though that life be communicated to new particles of matter 
vitally united to the living plant—The cafe is not fo much 
different in brutes, but that any one may hence fee what 
makes an animal, and continues it the fi The identity of 
the fame man likewife confifts in a participation of the fame 
continued life, in fucceeding particles of matter vitally united 
to the {ame organized body. 
To underftand identity aright, we muft confider what idea 
the word ftands for; it b ng one thing to be the fame fub- 
ftance ; another, the fame man; anda third, the fame per- 
fon. An animal is a living organiz body; and the fame 
animal is the fame continued life communicated to different 
particles of matter, as they happen fuce lively to be united 
to that organized living body; and our notion of man is but 
of a particular fort of animal. Perfon ftands for an intelli- 
gent being, that reafons and refleéts, and can confider itfelf 
the fame thing in different times and places; which it doth 
by that confcioufnefs, that is infeparable from tl ng. By 
this every one is to himfelf, what Is felf, without con~ 
fidering whether that 1 >d in the fame or in di- 
verfe fubftances. In this confifts perfonal ider, ty, or the 
famenefs of a rational being ; and fo far as this confcioufnefs 
extends backward to any paft action, or thought, fo far reaches 
the identity of that perfon. It is the felf-fame now it was then ; 
and it is by the fame felf, with this prefent one, that now 
reflests on it, that that ation was done. Self is that confci- 
ous thinking thing, whatever fubftance it matters not, which 
is confcious of pleafure and pain, capable of happinefs or mi- 
fery; and fo is concerned for itfelf as far as that confciouf- 
nefs extends. That with which the confcioufnefs of this 
prefent thinking thing can join itfelf, makes the Jame 
perfon, and is one felf with it; and fo attributes to itfelf, 
and owns all the aétions of that thing as its own, as far as 
that confcioufnefs reac’ 
This petfonal identity is the obje& of reward and punifh- 
ment, being that by which every one is concerned for him- 
felf. If the confcioufnefS went along with the little finger, 
when that was cut off, it would be the fame felf, that was 
jut before concerned for the whole body.—If the fame So- 
crates, waking, and fleeping, did not partake of the fame 
confcioufnefs, he would not be the fame perfon : Socrates 
waking could not be in juftice accountable for what Socrates 
fleeping did; no more than one twin, for what his brother 
twin did, becaufe their outfides were fo like, that they could 
not be diftinguifhed. 
But fuppofe I wholly lofe the memory of fome parts of my 
life, beyond a poflibility of retrieving them, fo that I thai 
never be confcious of them again; am I not again the fame 
perfon that did thofe actions, though I have forgot them? I 
anfwer, we muft here take notice what the word J is applied 
to, which in this cafe is the man only: And the fame man 
being prefumed to be the fame perfon, J is eafily here - 
pofed_to ftand alfo for the fame perfon. But if i¢ be poflible 
sAa fo, 
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for the fame man to have a diftin 
oufnefs at different times, it is paft doubt the fame man would 
at different times make different perfons.—Which we fee is 
the fenfe of mankind in the folemneft declaration of their 
human laws not punifhing the madman for the fo- 
at the madman 


& incommunicable confci- 


opinions 5 
ber man’s aétions, nor the fober man for wh 
did ; thereby making them two perfons. _ : \ 
‘Thus we fay in Englifh, fuch an one 1s not himfelf, or is 
befide himfelf ; in which phrafes it is infinuated, that felf is 
changed, and the felf-fame perfon is no longer in that man. 
But is not a man, drunk or fober, the fame perfon? Why 
elfe is he punifhed for the fame fact he commits when drunk, 
though he be never afterwards confcious of it? Juft.as much 
the fame perfon, as a man that walks, and does other things 
in his fleep, is the fame perfon, and is as anfwerable for any 
mifchief he fhall do in it. Human laws punifh with a juttice 
fuitable to their way ef knowledge ; becaufe, in thefe cafes, 
they cannot diftinguifh certainly, what is real, and what is 
counterfeit ; and fo the ignorance in drunkennefs or fleep is 
not admitted asa plea. For though punifhment be annexed 
to perfonality, and perfonality to confcioufnefs , and the 
drunkard is not confcious perhaps of what he did; yet hu- 
man judicatures juftly punifh him, becaufe the fact is proved 
againft him, but want of confcioufnefs cannot be proved for 
him. But in the great day, wherein the fecrets of all hearts 
fhall be laid open, it may be reafonable to think no one thall 
be made to anfwer for what he knows nothing of, but fhall 
receive his doom, his own conf{cience accufing, or elfe ex- 
cufing him. 
"To conclude this article, whatever fubftance begins to exift, 
it muft, during its exiftence, be the fame: whatever com- 
pofition of fubitances begin to exift, during the union of 
thofe fubftances, the concrete muft be the fame. Whatfo- 
ever mode begins to exift, during its exiftence it is the fame; 
and fo if the compofition be of diftinét fubftances, and different 
modes, the fame rule holds, Whence it appears, that the 
difficulty or obfcurity that has been about this matter, ra- 
ther arifes from names ill ufed, than from any obfcurity in 
the things themfelves. For whatever makes the fpecific idea, 
to which the name is applied, if that idea be fteadily kept to, 
the diftinGtion of any thing into the fame and diverfe, will 
eafily be conceived. 

IDEOT. See the article InroT. 

IDES*, Ipus, inthe Roman calendar, a denomination given 
to eight days in each month; commencing, in the months 
of March, May, July and O@ober, on the 15th day ; and 


wis idulis, a name given by the Hetruri- 

don that day to Jupiter : Others from 

2, i. e. divide; by reafon the ddes di- 

vided the moon into two nearly equal parts. 

The ides came between the calends and the nones. 

The sth day, in March, May, July and Odober, and 

the r3th in the other months, being called the ides of thofe 

months; idus Marti, Maii, &c. The fourteenth day of 
the fame four months, and the rath of the other eight, were 
pridie idus, or the eve of the ides of March, &c. The 
13th day in the four months, and the 11th in the eight, was 
called the third of the ides of fuch months, 3 idus Mar- 
tit, &c, So, the 12th day in the four, and the roth in 
the eight months, were the 4th of the ides, 4 idus Martii, 

&c. And thus of the reft, to the 8th and 6th days, which 

made the 8th of the ides, 8 idus Martii, &c. 

This way of accounting is ftill in ufe in the Roman chan- 

cery, and in the calendar of the breviary—The ides of 

May were confecrated to Mercury: the ides of March were 

always efteemed unhappy, after Cefar’s murder: the time 
after the ides of June was reckoned fortunate for thofe 
who entered into matrimony : the ides of Auguft were con- 
fecrated to Diana, and were obferved as a feaft-day by the 
flaves. On the ides of September, auguries were taken 
for appointing the magiftrates, who formerly entered into 
their offices on the ides of May, and afterwards on thofe of 
March. 

IDIOM *, Ipr1oma, is fometimes ufed for the peculiarities of 
a language; fometimes fora dialeé? ; or the language of fome 
particular province ; differing, in fome refpects, from the lan- 
guage of the nation in general, whence it is derived. 

* The word comes from the Greek, ssw, propriety ; of 
1S, proper, own. 

IDIOPATHY *, a difeafe, or indifpofition peculiar to fome 
member, or part of the body; not caufed by any other dif- 
eafe, or preceding affeCtion; nor having any dependence on 
the reft of the body. 

* The word is Greek, somalsse 3 derived from ie, proper, 
particular, and ma®-, paflion, affection. 
In which fenfé it ftands oppofed to /ympathy, which is when 


IDIOT *, or Ingor, in the Eng 


Ipo 


the indifpofition takes its rife from fome prior diforder in fome 
other part of the body. 

Thus a cataratt in the eye is an idiopathy : an epilepfy is ci- 
ther idiopathic, or fompathic 5 idiopathic, when it happens 
purely through fome fault in the brain 5 /ympathic, when it 
is preceded by fome other diforder. 


IDIOSYNCRASY*®, in phyfic, a temperament peculiar to 


fome body, in confequence whereof, whether in ficknefg or in 
health, it has a more than ordinary averfion, or inclination to 
certain things, or is more affected with them, than others 
ufually are. 
* The word is derived from the Greek, iG, proper, cu, 
with, and zeacts, crafts, temperament. 


ifh laws, denotes a natural 
fool, or fool fromhis birth. 


* The word is © ly Greek, 1sélns, which primarily im- 
ports a private perfon, or one who leads a private life, with- 
out any ihare or concern in the government of affairs. 


A perfon who has underftanding enough to meafure a yard of 
cloth, number twenty rightly, teli the days of the week, 
&c. is not an idiot in the eye of the law. 

Iptor, Idista is alfo ufed by ancient writers for a perfon ig- 
norant, or unlearned; anfwering to illiteratus, or imiperitus. 
In this fenfe, Victor tells us, in his Chronicon, that in the 
confulfhip of Meffala, the holy gofpels, by command of the 
emperor Anaftafius, were corrected and amended, as having 
been written by idiot evangelifts: Tanguam ab idiotis evan- 
geliftis compofita. ‘ 

IDIOTA ingiirendo vel examinando, a writ iffued out to the 
fheriff of a county, where the king has notice that.there is 
an idiot naturally born, fo weak of underftanding, that he 
cannot govern, or manage his inheritance ; directing him to 
call before him the party fufpected, and examine him, and 
enquire by a jury of twelve men whether he bean idiot. For 
the king by his prerogative, has the government of the lands 
and fubitance of fuch as are naturally defective in their own 
difcretion. 

IDIOTISM *, in grammar, a phrafe, or manner of f{peak- 
ing peculiar to a language, and which cannot be rendered 
word for word into any other. 

* The word is derived from the Greek, 4);@-, proper, peculiar. 
Idiotifm is defined, by fome authors, an inflexion of fome 
verb, or a particular conftruétion of fome phrafe or particle 
that is anomalous, and deviates from the ordinary rule of the 
language of the nation, but which is in ufe in fome particu- 
lar province of it. 

Several authors have written of the idieti/ms in the Greek 
and Latin languages; that is, of the particular turns in thofe 
tongues which vary the moft from each other, and from the 
more popular among the modern tongues: but the examples 
of thefe idiotifms being borrowed from the beft authors, idio- 
tif, in this fenfe, cannot properly be called an irregularity. 

IDOL®*, a ftatue or image of fome falfe god, to whom 
divine honours are paid, altars and temples erected, and facri- 
fices offered. 

* The word comes from the Greek, edwaw, which fignifies 
the fame, of «0G., image, image, figare. 

IDOLATRY *, the worfhip and adoration of falfe gods 5 
or the giving thofe honours ‘to creatures, or the works of 
man’s hand, which are only due to God, 

* The word comes from the Grek, esdwacadlecie, which fignifies 
the fame; compofed of ssdoc, imago, image, and Adjecvew, 
Servire, to ferve. 

Several have written of the origin, and caufes of idolatry 5 
among the reft, Voffius, Selden, Godwyn, and ‘Tennifon 5 
but it is ftill a doubt who was the firft author of it. It is 
generally allowed, however, that it had not its beginning till 
after the deluge, and many are of opinion that Belus, who 
is fuppofed to be the fame with Nimrod, was the firft man 
that was deified. 
But whether they had not paid divine honours to the hea- 
venly bodies before that time, cannot be determined; our 
acquaintance with thofe remote times being extremely 
flender, 
All that can be faid with certainty, is, That 426 years af- 
ter the deluge, when God led Terah and his family out of 
Chaldza, and Abraham pafled over Mefopotamia, Canaan, 
the kingdom of the Philiftines, and Egypt, it does not ap- 
pear that idolatry had then got any footing in any of thofe 
countries; though fome idly pretend that Abraham himfelf 
was an idolater. 
The firft mention we find made of it, is in Gen. xxxi. 19. 
where Rachel is faid to have taken the idols of her father 5 
for though the meaning of the Hebrew word theraphim , 
tosnn be difputed, yet it is pretty evident they were idols. 
Laban calls them his gods, and Jacob calls them ftrange gods, 
and looks on them as abominations. 
Cluverius, Germ. Antig. Lib. I. maintains Cain to have been 
the firft idolater, and the falfe gods that he worfhipped to 
haye been the ftars, to whom he fuppofed God had left the 
government of the lower world: but this is mere conjecture. 
The 
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The principal: caufes that have been afligned for idolatry, are, 
the indelible idea which every man has of God, and the 
evidence which he gives of it to himfelf: an inviolable at- 
tachment to the fenfes, and an habit of judging and deciding 
by them, and them only : the pride and vanity of the human 
mind, which is not fatisfied with fimple truth, but mingles 
and adulterates it with fables: the ignorance of antiquity, or 
of the firft times, and the firft men, whereof we have but 
veary dark and confufed knowledge by tradition, they hay- 
ing left no written monuments or books: the ignorance and 
change of languages: the ftyle of the oriental writings, which 
is figurative and poetical, and perfonifies every thing; the 
fuperftition, fcruples, and fears, infpired by religion : the flat- 
tery of writers: the falfe relations of travellers: the fictions 
of poets: the imaginations of painters and fculptors : a fmat- 
tering of phyfics, that is, a flight acquaintance with natural 
bodies, and appearances, and their caufes: the eftablifhment 
of colonies, and the invention of arts, miftaken by barbarous 
people: the artifices of priefts: the pride of certain men, 
who have affected to pafs for gods, the love and gratitude 
bore by the people to certain of their great men and bene- 

faétors : and finally the {criptures themfelves ill underftood. 
IDYLLION®*, in poetry, a little poem, containing the de- 

{cription, or narration of fome adventures. 
* The word is derived from the Greek, a edvaac, diminutive 
Of «36-, figure, reprefentation ; in regard this poetry confiits in 
a lively natural image, or reprefentation of things, 


Theocritus is the oldeft author who has written idyllions. The 
Italians imitate him, and have brought the édyllion into modern 
ufe, 

The idyllions of Theocritus have a world of delicacy; they 
appear with a clownifh, ruftic kind of fimplicity; but are 
full of the moft exquifite beauties ; they feem drawn from the 
breaft of nature herfelf, and to have been diated by the 
graces. 

The idyllion is a kind-of poetry, which paints the objedis it 
defcribes ; whereas the epic poem relates them, and the dra- 
matic acts them,—The modern writers of idyllions do not 
keep up to that original fimplicity obferved by Theocritus ; 


JESUATES, Jesuaraz 


the people of our days would not bear an amorous fiction, 
refembling the clumfy gallantries of our peafants.—Boileau 
obferves, that the fhorteft idy/lions are ufually the beft. 

JEALOUSY, Waters of. See the article Waters. 

JEAT.. See the article Jz 1. 

JECTIGATION, in phyfic, a trembling, palpitation, or 

diforderly and convulfive motion, of the whole body, of one 

fide, or only of the heart, and pulfe of a fick perfon; this 

fhews that the brain, which is the origin of the nerves, is 

attacked, and threatned with convulfions. 

JECUR. See thearticle Liver. 

jecuR Uterinum.—The placenta is by fome thus called, from 

he fuppofed fimilitude of its figure, and office, with that of the 

liver. See PLACENTA. - 

EER Capftan. See the article Carstan. 

HAGH, in the eaftern chronology. See Geacu. 

JUNE Style. See the article Sryie. 

EjJUNUM, the fecond of the fmall guts; thus called from 

the Latin jejunus, hungry; becaufe always found empty. See 
InTESTINEs. 

JE NNET, in horfemanfhip. See the article Horses. 

JEOFAILE, or Jzoray Le, a compound of three French 
words. je ay faille, I have failed; it is ufed ina legal fenfe, 
when the parties to any fuit have, in pleading, proceeded fo 

that they have joined 


ot 


iffue, which fhall be tried, or is 
tried by a jury, and this pleading or iffue is badly joined, fo 
that it will be error if they, proceed. 
In this cafe, one of the parties might, by their counfel, thew it 
to the court, as well after verdict given, as before the jury 
was charged, by faying, This ingue/t you ought not to take: 
or, To judgment you ought not to go. 
But this occafioning great delays in fuits; for the redrefs 
thereof feveral ftatutes were made, viz. 32 H. Ill. c. 30. 
by which it was enacted, ‘ That if the jury have once paf- 
‘fed upon the iffue, though afterwards there be found a jeo- 
© faile in the pleading, yet fhall judgment be given accord- 
‘ing to the verdi& of the jury.” Other ftatutes have alfo 
been made relating to the fame thing, in the time of king 
James I. and queen Elizabeth, and yet the fault not mended. 

JER ONYMITES, or HreronyMireEs, a denomination 
given to divers orders, or congregations of religious; other- 
wife called Hermits of 8. Feram. 
The firft, called Hermits of 8. Ferom of Spain, owe their ori- 
gin to the third order of 8. Francis, whereof the firlt Fer 
mites were members.—Gregory the eleventh confirmed this 
order, under the name of 8. ‘ferom, whom they had chofen 
for their patron and their model, and gave them the confti- 
tutions of the convent of 8. Mary of the Sepulchre, with the 
rule of S. Auguftin; and for habit, a white tunic, with a 
feapulary, a little capuche, and a mantle, all of their natural 
colour, without dying, and of a mean price. 
The Feronymites are in poflefi f the convent of S.,Lau- 
rence, in the Efcurial, where the kings of Spain are buried. 
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. In Spain there is likewifevan order of huhs of S. 
founded by a lady towards the clofe of the 
tus put them under the jur tion of the Ferony 
them the conftitutions of the mc ety ofS. M 
doua, which were afterwards chanced by'Leo-X, 
the order of S. Jerom 5 
rmits of 8. Ferom, of the Obfervance, or of Lam 
founded by Lupus d’Olmedo in 1424, in'the mountains 
Cazalla, in the diocefs of Sevil. 
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corti about the 
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JESILBASCH, Green-head, a1 
Perfians give to the Turks, b 
turban. 


; e other 
charge.—He bears fab it, flowers 
de lis, or. 
* The word is formed frot 
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called apoftolical clerks, or 
They were founded by 

Urban V. in 1 at” 
fuch as were prefe: 
followed the rule of 
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They were called Fe/ua aufe 
the name of Jefus cc nually ir to which 
th y added the name of 8S, Ferom, by reafon they chofe that 
faint for their protector. 
For two centuries the Ye/wates were mere lay brothers; but 
in 1606 Paul V. gave them leave to enter into holy orders, 
—In moft of their houfes they were employed in ph Ys 
others practifed diftillation, and fold aqua vite; which occa 
fioned their being called agua-vi 
Being very rich in the ftate of Venice 
their fuppreffion, and ob 
effects being employed tc 
var in Candia, 
JESUITS, an ord 
la, called alfo the / 
This order has r elf very confiderable by its 
ons into the Indies, and by its other employments ‘relat 
the ftudy of the fciences, 2 i 
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: ) is having affembled ten 
of his companions at Rome, chofen moftly out of the uni- 
verfity of Paris, propofed to them to make a new order. 
After this, he prefented the plan of his inftitution to Paul Ill. 
who appointed three commiffioners to examine it; upon 
whofe report the pontiff confirmed the inftitution, under the 
name of the company of Fefus, by a bull in 154.0.——— By this. 
bull, their number was reftrained to fis 3 but that reftric- 
tion was taken away, two years afterwards, by another bull. 
—The order has fince been confirmed by feveral fucceeding 
popes, who have added many new rights and privileges to it. 2 
The end principally propofed by this order, is to gain con- 
verts to the Romifh church; with which view they difperfe 
themfelves in every country and nation, and with amazino 
induftry and addrefs purfue the end of their inftitution, No 
difficulty fo great that they cannot furmount, no danger fo 
imminent that they will not undergo, and as fome fay no crimes 
fo fhocking that have not been perpetrated by them for the fer- 
vice of their cauf 
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They have no particular habit; but change and accommodate 
dif- 


it to times, and occafio The order confifts of fiy 
ferent claffes; profeffed fathers, fpiritual co 
Scholars, lay-brothers, called alfo temporal coai 
vices. 

The profeffed fathers, which make the body of the company, 
take the three folemn vows of religion publickly, and to 
thefe add a fpecial vow of ob e to the head of the 
church; as to what regards miflions among idolaters, here- 
tics, Ga—The fpiritual coadjutors alfo make public yows of 
chaftity,’ poverty, and obedience; but omit the fourth relat- 
ing to miflions.—Approved /cholars are.thofe, who, after two 


years 


el 
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have been admitted, 
Jemn, indeed, but yet declared. 
Thefe are in the way to become profefled, or fpiritual coad- 
jutors, according as the general thinks fit. Thefe degrees, efpe- 
cially that of profeffed, are never conferred till after two years 
noviciate, and feven years ftudy, feven of regency, a third 
year of noviciate, and thirty three years of age. The vows of 
the fcholars are abfolute on their fide, but only conditional on 


years noviciate, 
vows of religion; not fo 
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and havé made three | JEWS. See the article Jupaism, Exection, &e. 


Jews-Ear, Auricula, “Fude, ot Fungus Sambucinus, a kind of 
fungus, or fpungy fubftance, that grows about the root of the 
elder tree. 

Tt is chiefly ufed in decoGtion, which is found detergent, and 
vulnerary, anda good gargle in fore throats. 

JEWISH Oeconomy, § Ozconomy, 


See the articles 
Jews Hours, j CSU Hour, &e. 


nee Deh io : 
the fide of the order; the general having it in ie power 1a JEZIDES, or JezpEANs, a term ufed among the Maho- 


difpenfe with them. j 
The order is divided into aff/tances, the affiftances into pro- 
vinces, and the provinces into houfes. It is governed by a 
general, who is perpetual and abfolute. He refides at Rome, 
and is elected by a general congregation of the order. He 
has:with him five perfons, who are, as it were, his minifters. 
‘They. are called affiftants, and bear the name of the kingdom 
or country to which they belong, and by which they are ap- 
pointed, viz. of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and Portu- 
gal. To thefe belongs the care of preparing the matters of 
their refpective affiftances, and of putting them in a method 
to facilitate their difpatch. It is by thefe, that both inferiors 
and fuperiors go regularly before the general. — They are 
chofen by the congregation, and are not only the general’s 
counfellors to affift him in his bufinefs, but are alfo to obferve 
his conduét; and, if they find occafion, they may call a ge- 
neral congregation without his confent, who may depofe him 
in form; or they have it in their power to depofe him them- 
felves, after having, by letter, obtained the fuffrages of their 
provinces. 


Each province has four 
which can have no lands 


kinds ot houfes, viz. profeffed houfes, 
belonging to them; colleges, where 
the {ciences are taught ; re/idences, whereare a number of work- 
men employed in fuch offices, as have any immediate relation 
to preaching, confeffion, miffions, &c. and houfes of novices. 
Among the colleges, there are fome called fimply colleges, 
and others called /eminaries. ‘Thefe laft are fet apart for 
the young Jefuits to go through their courfes of philofophy 
and theology in; the others are for ftrangers. 
Each province is governed bya provincial, and each houfe by 
a fuperior ; who is called a reéfor in the colleges, and a fu- 
erior in the other houfes.—Ignatius regulated the difcipline 
‘of thefe houfes, and efpecially of the colleges, by what he 
had obferved in the Sorbonne, while he ftudied at Paris. 


‘The profefled of this order renounce, by a folemn vow, all 
preferment, and _efpecially prelacy; and cannot receive any, 
unlefs enjoined thereto by the pope, under pain of fin. — 
This the pope fometimes does; infomuch that they have had 
eight cardinals of their order. 

JET, Gagates, called alfo black amber, alight, fmooth, pitchy, 
fiffile ftone, extremely black; formed of a bituminous Juice in 
the earth, in the manner of coal. 

Tt works like amber, and has moft of its qualities: It a- 
bounds in Dauphine, but the beft in the world is faid to be 
produced in Yorkthire.—It readily catches fire, flafhes, and 

ields a bituminous fell. 

There is‘alfo a factitious jet, made of glafs, in imitation of 
the mineral jet : This is now ufually drawn out into long hol- 
Jow threads, which are cut and fafhioned at pleafure.—It. is 
much ufed in embroideries, and in the trimmings of mourning, 
and may be made of any colour, though it is ufually black, and 
white; and of late is denominated bugles. See fupplement : ar- 
tide GAGATES.- 

JET DEAU,a French word, fignifying a fountain that cafts up 
water to any confiderable heighth in the air. See FounTAIN. 
Mariotte fews, that a jet d’eau will never raife water fo 
high as its refervoir, but always falls fhort of it by a fpace, 
which is in a fubduplicate ratio of that heighth. The fame 
author fhews, that if a greater je¢ branch out into many 
fmaller ones, or be diftributed through feveral jets, the fquare 
of the diameter of the main pipe, muft be proportioned to 
the fum of all the expences of its branches: and that if the 
refervoir be 52 foot high, and the adjutage halfan inch in 
diameter, the pipe ought to be three inches in diameter. 

JETSON. See thearticle FLorson. 

JEWEL Ofrice, or Jewet-House; an office which takes 
care of fafhioning and weighing the king’s plate; and deliver- 
ing it out by warrants from the lord chamberlain. 

When his majefty makes any prefent of plate, &c. they have 
the charge of providing it; with fome other things lefs ma- 
terial. 
‘The principal officers are, the mafter of the jewel office, 
whofe falary is 450 /. per ann. a yeoman, a groom, and a 
clerk all inthe king’s gift. 
‘There are alfo in this office, in the gift of the lord chamber- 
lain, the poet laureat at 100 /. per ann. falary: the king’s 
hiftoriographer, at 200 /. per ann. the hiftory painter, and 
principal painter, at 200 /. per ann. the painter in enamel, 
and the furveyor and keeper of the pictures, at 200 /. per 
ann. each. 
The goldjmith and jeweller are employed by the mafter, and 
are ufually in his gift. 
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metans, to fignify heretics. 

In which fenfe ‘Fezidean ftands oppofed to Muffiulman. Leun- 
clavius tells us, that the name is derived from an emir, 
called Fezid, who killed the two fons of Ali, Hafan and 
Huflein, two grandfons of Mahomet on their mother’s fide, 
and perfecuted the pofterity of the prophet.—The Agareni- 
ans, whofe emir or prince he was, looked on him as an im- 
pious and heretical perfon , and hence took occafion to call all 
whom they accounted heretics, “Fexideans. 


Some authors mention the Jes as a particular people, 
fpeaking a language different both from the Turkith and Per- 
fian, though fomewhat akin to the laft——They further tell 
us, that there are two kinds of Fezides; the one black, the 
other white. The white have no flit in the bofom of their 
fhirt; but barely an opening for the head to pafs through: a 
thing that they obferve with a great deal of firiétnefs, in me- 
mory of a circle of gold and light which they fay fell from hea- 
ven upon the neck of their grand fcheik, or chief of their fect. 
---The black Fezides are faquirs, or religious. 

The Turks and ‘fezides bear a {trong averfion to each other ; 
and the greateft affront one can put upon a Turk, is to ca'l 
him a “fezidean—On the contrary, the “exides love the 
Chriftians; being perfuaded that ‘fezid, their chicf, is Jefus 
Chrift: or rather, becaufe fome of their traditions mention, 
that Fezid made an alliance with the Chriftians againft the 
Muflulmen. 

They drink wine, even to excefs when they can get it, and 
eat fwine’s flefh—They never undergo circumeifion, ex- 
cepting when they are forced to it by the Turks. Their ig- 
norance is furprizing ; they have no books. Indeed they pre- 
tend to believe in the gofpel, and in the facred books of the 
Jews; but they go without ever reading either one or other of 
them. They make vows, and go on pilgrimage; but have 
no mofques, temples, nor oratories, no feafts, nor ceremonies 5 
all their religious worfhip confifting in finging hymns to Je- 
fus Chrift, the virgin, Mofes, and Mahomet.—When they 
pray, they look towards the eaft, in imitation of the Chrif- 
tians; whereas the Muflulmen turn towards the fouth.— 
They believe the devil may poflibly, one day, come into fa- 
vour again with God; and that he is the executor of God’s 
juttice in the other world: For which reafon, they make it a 
point of prudence not to {peak ill of him, Icft he fhould re- 
yenge himfelf of them. 

The black Fezides are reputed faints 5 and it is forbidden to 
weep at their death; inftead whereof, they make rejoicings : 
and yet; for the generality, they areno more than fhepherds. 
They are not allowed to kill the animals they eat; that of- 
fice belongs to the white Fexides—The Fexides go in 
companies, like the Arabs. They often change their habita~ 
tiuns, and live in black tents made of goats-hair, and encom- 
pafled with large rufhes and thorns interwoven. They dif- 
pofe their tents ina circle, placing their flocks in the mid- 
dle—They buy their wives: the ftated price whereof is 
200 crowns, be they better or worfe. ‘They are allowed di- 
vorce, provided it be to become faquirs.---It is a crime 
among them to fhave the beard, though ever fo little.--- 
They have fome cuftoms which intimate that they fprung 
originally out of fome feét of Chriftians: for inftance, in 
their feafts one of them prefents a cup full of wine to an- 
other, bidding him take the cup of the blood of Jefus 
Chrift; which laft kiffes the hand of him who prefents it, 
and drinks. 

IGNIS Fetuus, a common meteor, chiefly feen in dark nights, 
frequenting meadows, marfhes, and other moift places :--- 
known among the people by the appellations, Willwith a wifp, 
and Fack with a lanthorn. 

Tt feems to arife from a vifcous exhalation, which being kin- 
dled in the air, reflects a fort of thin flame in the dark, with- 
out any fenfible heat. 

It is often found flying along rivers, hedges, &c. by reafon it 
there meets with a ftream of air to direct it. 

IGNITION, in chymiftry, the application of fire to 
metals, till fuch time as they become red-hot, without mel- 
ting. 

This happens in gold, and filver, but efpecially in iron :~ But 
lead and tin are too foft and fufible to bear ignition. 


IGNORAMUG, q. d. We do not know; a word ufed by 


the grand jury, impannelled on the inquifition of caufes cri- 
minal, and written upon the bill, when they diflike their 
evidence, as defective, or too weak to make good the pre- 


fentment. 
The 


IGN 


The effe& of which is, that all farther enquiry upon that 
perty for that fav It is thereby ftopped, and he is delivered 
without farther anfwer. See Bitta. 

IGN O R AN CE, the privation, or want ou knowledge. 
Ignorance i chiefly owing to three want of ideas; 
want of a difcoverable connector 1 between the ideas we have ; 
and want of tracing and examining our ideas. 

‘There are fome things we are ig of for want of ideas: 
All the fimple ideas we have, are confined to the obfervation 
of our fenfes, and the operations of our own minds, which 
we are confcious of in our felves. What other ideas it is 
poffible other creatures may have, by the affiftance of other 
fenfes or faculties, more or perfecter than we have, or diffe- 
rent from ours, is not for us to determine: but to fay there 
are no fuch, becaufe we conceive nothing of them, is no bet- 
ter an argument, than ifa blind man fhould be pofitive there 
was no fuch thing as light and colours; becaufe he had no 
manner of idea of any fach thing —What faculties therefore 
other fpecies of creatures have, to penetrate into the na- 
ture and inmoft conftitutions of things, we know not: This 
we know, and certainly find, that we want other views of 
them, befides thofe we have, to make difcoveries of them 
more perfect. “The intellectual and fenfible world are in this 
perfectly alike, that the parts which we fee of either of them, 
hold no proportion with that we fee not ; and whatfoever we 
can reach with our eyes, or our thoughts, of either of 
them, is but a point, alm ft nothing in comparifon of the reft. 
Ag gain, the want of ic cas, which we yet feem capable of, 
is another great obftacle in our way, and keeps us in igno- 
rance of things, which we conceive capable of eee known. 
Bulk, figure and motion we have ideas of; yet not knowing 
what is the particular bulk, motion, and figure of the great- 


eft part of the bodies of the univerfe, we are ignorait of the 
feveral powers, efficacies and ways of operation, whereby the 
effects we daily fee are produced. Thefe are hid from us in 
fome things, by being too remote, and in others by being too 
minute. When we confider the vaft extent of the known and 


vifible parts of the world, and the reafons we have to think, 
that what lies within our ken, is but a fmall part of the im- 


menfe univerfe; we fhall then difcover an huge aby{s of ig- 
norance : What are the particular fabricks of the great mafles 
of matter, which make up the whole ftupendous frame of cor- 
poreal beings, how far they are extende s and what is their 
motion, and how continued, and what influence they have 
upon one another, are contemplations, that at firft glimpfe 
our thoughts lofe themfelves in ! —Tf we confine our thoughts 
to this little canton, this fyftem of our fun, and the groil 
mafles of matter which vifibly move about it; what feveral 
forts of vegetables, animals, and intellectual corporeal beings, 
infinitely different from thofe of our little fpot of earth, may 
probably be in the other planets ; to the knowledge of which, 
even of their outward figures and parts, we can no way at- 
tain, whilft we are confined to this earth ; there being no na- 
tural means, either by fenfation or reflexion, to convey their 
certain ideas into our minds ? —There are other bodies in the 
univerfe, no lefs concealed from us by their minutenefs. Th 
infenfible corpufcles being the aétive parts of matter, and 
inftruments of nature, on which depend all their fecond: 
qualities a and operations ; our want of precife diftin& ideas of 
their primary qualities, keeps us in incurable ignorance of what 
we defire to know about them. 
Did we know the mechanical affections of rhubarb or opium, 
we might as eafily account for their operations of purging 
and caufing fleep, as a watchmak er can for the motions of his 
we atch. —T! he diffolving of filver in aqua fortis, or gold in 
aqua regia, and not vice ley would be then perhaps no 
more difficult to know, than it is to a fmith to underftand, 
why, the turning of one key will open a lock, and not the 
turning of another.—But whilit we are deftitute of fenfes 
acute enough to difcover the minute particles of bodies, and 
to give us “ideas of their mechanical affections, we muft be 
content to be igzorant of their properties and operations : nor 
can we be aflured about them any farther, than fome few 
trials we make are able to reach; but whether they will fuc- 
ceed again another time, we cannot be certain, — This hin- 
ders our certain knowledge of univerfal truths concerning na- 
tural bodies; and our rea afon carries us herein very little be- 
yond particular matter of fa&t: and therefore it is matter of 
doubt, that how far foever human induftry may advance ufe- 
ful and experimental philofophy in phyfical things, yet fcien- 
tifical will ftill be out of our reach: becaufe we want per- 
feet and adequate ideas of thofe very bodies which are neareft 
tous, and moft at our command. 
This, at firft fight, fhews us how difproportionate our 
knowledge is to the whole extent, even of material beings: 
to which, if we add the confideration of that infinite number 
of fpirits that may be, and probably are, which are yet more 
yemote from our knowledge, and whereof we have no cogni- 
zance at all ; we fhall find this caufe of ignorance conceals 
from us, in an impenetrable obfcurity, almoft the whole in- 
telleGtual world ; a greater, certainly a more beautiful world, 
than the material: For abating fome very few of 
fpirits, which we get from our own mind by reflexion, and 
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Tt confifts in an expulfion of feculent matter by vomit, ac- 
companied with a fwelling and tenfion of the abdomen, an 
intenfe pain, and a total conttipatic n of th 
The immediate caufe of the iliac paffiz 
irregularity, or inverfion of 
guts, viz. where it begins with the lower, and is continued 
upwards, 
Other caufes are, the hardnefs of the excrements, 
tion of the inteftines, and their engagement in the 
as fometimes happens in hernias ; or their twifting, and en- 
tering within one another. 
Perfons afflicted with the iliac paffion, have fometimes been 
found to return fuppofitories and glifters as well as their {tools 
by the mouth. 
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ILL 


Txracus Znternus, a mufcle of the thigh, which arifes flefhy 


from the internal concave part of the os ilium ; and in its 
defcent over the inferior part of it, joins with the pfoas mag- 
nus; and is inferted with it, under the termina 
pectineus. : 
This, with the pfoas magnus, moves the thigh forward in 
walking. : 

ILIAD *, 1AT AX, the name of an antient epic poem, the 
firft, and fineft of thofe compofed by Homer. 

* The word is derived from the Greek sis, of stor, Ilium, 
Troy, a famous city in Afia, which the Greeks belieged for 
the {pace of ten years, and at laft deftroyed, on account of 
the rape of Helena, which makes the fubject of the work. 


The poet’s defign in the Iliad, was to fhew the Greeks, 
who were divided into feveral little ftates, how much it was 
their intereft to preferve an harmony, and good underftand- 
ing among them.—In order to which, he fets before their 
eyes, the ‘calamities that befel their anceftors from the wrath 
of Achilles, and his mifunderftanding with Agamemnon 5 
and the advantages that afterwards accrued to them from 
their union. 
The Iliad is divided into twenty four books, which are 
marked with the letters of the alphabet.—Pliny gives us an 
account of an Iliad written on fo very flender a paper, that 
the whole might be contained in a nut-fhell. 
For the conduct of the Ziad, fee Father Boflu, Madam Da- 
cier, and M. de la Motte. 
The critics maintain the Iliad to be the firft, and yet the 
beft poem that ever appeared in the world: Ariftotle’s Poe- 
tics are almoft taken wholly from it; the philofopher had no- 
thing to do, but to form precepts from the poet’s practice. 
—Some authors tell us, that Homer invented not only poe- 
try, but all other arts and fciences ; and that there, are the vi- 
fible marks of a perfeét knowledge in every one of them, to 
be feen in the //iad. 
The ingenious Mr. Barns of Cambridge, has very ftrenuoufly 
attempted to prove Solomon to have been the author of the 
iad. 

ILIUM Inteftinum. See the article InTEsTINE. 

[tiuM Os. See the article Offa INNOMINATA. 


ILLEGITIMATE Birth, or Delivery. See Deurve- 
Ry, and ABORTION. ‘ 

ILLEVIABLE, in law, a debt, or duty which cannot, or 
ought not to be levied. See Levy. 5 
The word nibil is ufually fet on a debt or due that is é/eviable. 

ILLUMINATION, in a general fenfe, denotes the act 
of a luminous body, or a body that emits light; fometimes al- 
fo the paflion of an opake body that receives it. 

ILLUMINATIVE Lunar Month, See Montx. 

ILLUMINED, I:iumrinatti, a church term, antiently 

applied to fuch perfons as had received baptifm. 
This name was occafioned by a ceremony in the baptifm of 
adults, which confifted in putting a lighted taper in the hand 
of the perfon baptized, as a fymbol of the faith and grace he 
had received in the facrament. 

ILLUMINED, ILLUMINATI, is alfo the name ofa fect of he- 
retics, who {prang up in Spain about the year 1575, and were 
called by the Spaniards, Alumbrados. 

"Their leaders were Villalpando, a prieft, originally of the ifle 
of Tenarif, and a Carmelite, called Catherine de Fefus.— 
Thefe had a great number of difciples and followers, moft 
of whom were apprehended, and clapped up in the Inquifition 
at Cordoua; fome of them were put to death, and the reft 
abjured their errors. 

Their principal doétrines were, That by means of a fublime 
manner of prayer, which they had attained to, they entered 
into fo perfect a ftate, that they had no occafion for ordi- 
nances, facraments, nor good works ; and that they could 
give way, even to the vileft ations, without fin. 

"The fect of illumined was revived in France in the year 1634, 
and were foon after joined by the Guerinets, or difciples of 
Peter Guerin, who together made but one body, called alfo 
illumined : but they were fo hotly purfued by Louis XIII. 
that they were foon deftroyed. 

The brothers of the ra/y croft, are fometimes alfo called /- 
lumined. See RosyCRUCIAN. 

ILLUSTRIOUS, Ituusrris, was heretofore in the Ro- 
man empire a title of honour peculiar to people of a cer- 
tain rank. 

Tt was firft given to the moft diftinguifhed among the knights, 
who had a right to bear the latus clavus: afterwards, thofe 
were entitled il/u/frious, who held the firft rank among thofe 
called honorati; that is, the prefe&ti pretorii, prefeeti urbis, 
treafurers, comites, &c. 

There were, however, different degrees among the illu/tres : 
As in Spain they have grandees of the firft and fecond clafs, 
fo in Rome they had their #/u/tres, whom they called great, 
majores; and others lefs, called iluftres minores, — For in- 
ftance, the prefeGtus pretorii was a degree below the mafter 
of the offices, though they were both ilu/tres. 

I 


The novels of Valentinian diftinguifh as fat as five kinds of 


illuftres; among whom, the illyffres adminifiratores bear the 
firft rank, 


tion of the} IMAGE *, Imaco, in optics, a natural, lively reprefenta- 


tion of an objeét, oppofed to a fmooth well polifhed furface, 
or mirror. 
* The Latin word, imago, comes originally from the Greek 
pipecbas, imitari, to imitate or mimic. 


Imace, taken more largely, denotes the fpeétre, or appearance 


of any object, whether by feflexion, or refraction. 

In all plane mirrors, the image is of the fame magnitude as 
the objeét; and appears as far behind the mirror, as the ob- 
je& is before it. 

Tn convex mirrors, the image appears lefs than the object ; and 
farther diftant from the cenire of the convexity, than from the 
point of reflexion. 

Mr. Molyneux gives the following rule for finding the dia- 
meter of an image, projected in the diftinét bafe of a convex 
mirror: As the diftance of the object from the mirror is to 
the diftance from the image to the glafs; fo is the diameter 
of the object, to the diameter of the smage. 


IMAGE is alfo ufed for the trace, or mark which outward ob- 


jects imprefs on the mind, by means of the organs of fenfe. 


ImacE alfo fignifies an artificial reprefentation performed by 


man; as in painting, fculpture, and the like.—In which fenfe, 
the word is now generally ufed in fpeaking of things holy, 
or imagined to be fo. 

The ufe and adoration of images, are things that have been 
a long time controverted in the world. —The Lutherans 
condemn the Calvinifts for breaking the images in the churches 
of the Catholics, looking on it asa kind of facrilege; and 
yet they condemn the Romanifts (who are profefled image- 
worbippers) as idolaters: Nor can thefe laft keep pace with 
the Greeks, who go far beyond them in this point; which 
has occafioned abundance of difputes among them. 

The Jews abfolutely condemn all images; and do not fo 
much as fuffer any ftatues or figures in their houfes, much 
lefs in their fynagogues, or places of worfhip. 

‘The Mahometans have a perfect averfion to images ; which 
was what led them to deftroy moft of the beautiful monu- 
ments of antiquity, both facred and profane, at Conftantinople. 
The noble Romans preferved the images of their anceftors 
with a great deal of care and concern; and had them car- 
ried in proceffion at their funerals and triumphs. “Thefe were 
commonly made of wax, or wood ; though fometimes of 
marble, or brafs. They placed them in the veftibles of their 
houfes ; and they were to {tay there, even if the houfes hap- 
pened to be fold, it being accounted impious to difplace them. 
—Appius Claudius was the firft who brought them into the 
temples, in the year of Rome 2593 and he added inferip- 
tions to them, fhewing the origin of the perfons reprefented, 
and their brave and virtuous atchievements. 

Tt was not, however, allowed for all, who had the images of 
their anceftors in their houfes, to have them carried at their 
funerals ; this was a thing only granted to fuch as had ho- 
nourably difcharged themfelves of their offices ; for thofe who 
failed in this refpeét, forfeited that privilege: and in cafe they 
had been guilty of any great crime, their mages were broken 
in pleces. 


ImaceE alfo fignifies a lively defcription of any thing in a dif- 


courfe. 

Images in difcourfe, are defined by Longinus, to be, in gene- 
ral, any thoughts proper to produce expreffions, and which 
prefent a kind of picture to the mind. 

But, in the more limited fenfe, he fays images are fuch dif- 
courfes as come from us, when by a kind of enthufiafm, or 
an extraordinary emotion of the foul, we feem to fee the 
things whereof we fpeak, and prefent them before the eyes 
of thofe who hear us. 

Images in rhetoric, have a very different ufe from what they 
have among the poets: the end principally propofed in poetry 
is aftonifhment and furprize ; whereas the thing chiefly aimed 
at in profe, is to paint things naturally, and to fhew them 
clearly.—They have this, however, in common, that they 
both tend to move each in its kind. 

Thefe images, or piétures, are of vait ufe, to give weight, 
magnificence, and ftrength to a difcourfe. They warm and 
animate it; and when managed with art, according to Lon- 
ginus, feem, as it were, to tame and fubdue the hearer, and 
put him in the power of the fpeaker. 


IMAGINARY Root, in algebra. See the article Root. 
IMAGINATION, a power or faculty of the foul, where- 


by it conceives, and forms ideas of things, by means of im- 
preflions made on the fibres of the brain, by fenfation. 
‘The organs of our fenfes, are compofed of fibrilla, or lit- 
tle fibres, which, at one end, terminate in the outward parts 
of the body and fkin, and at the other in the middle of the 
brain. 
Thefe fibres may be moved two ways; cither beginning at 
that end which terminates in the brain, or at that which ter- 
minates without.—Now the agitation of thefe fibres cannot 
be communicated to the brain, but the foul will be affected, 
and 


IMA 


and perceive fomething.—If then the agitation begins where 
objects make their firft impreffion, viz. on the external fur- 
face of the fibres of our nerves, and is communicated thence 
to the brain; the foul in that cafe, judges that what fhe per- 
Ceives is without; that is, fhe perceives an external object 
as prefent: But if only the interior fibres be moved by the 
courfe of the animal fpirits, or in fome other manner; the foul 
then imagines, and judges, that what fhe perceives is not 
without, but within the brain; that is, fhe perceiyes an ob- 
ject as abfent: And herein lies the difference between fenfa- 
tion and imagination. 


To give a more diftin& idea of the faculty of imagination, 
according to the doétrine of Malebranche, it muft be obferv- 
ed, that as often as there happens to be any alteration in that 
part of the brain where the nerves terminate, there alfo hap- 
pens an alteration in the brain; that whenever there is any 
motion in that part, to change the order of its fibres, there 
alfo happens a new perception in the foul, and fhe finds fome- 
thing new, either by way of fenfation or imagination; nei- 
ther of which can be without an alteration of the fibres in 
that part of the brain.—So that the faculty of imagining, or 
imagination, only confitts in the power which the foul has of 
forming images of objects, by producing a change in the fibres 
of that part of the brain, which may be called the principal 
part, becaufe it correfponds to all the parts of our body, and 
is the place where the foul (if it may be fo faid) immediately 
refides.—It matters not which that part is, nor whether the 
opinion of Willis be true, who places the common fenfe in 
the two bodies, called corpora /friata, and the imagination in 
the corpus callofum; or that of Fernelius, who places fenfation 
in the pia mater, that encompafies the fub{tance of the brain; 
or that of Defcartes, who places it in the pineal gland: it 
fuffices that there is fome fuch part. 

Since then the imagination only confifts in a power which the 
foul has of forming images of objects, by impreffing them on 
the fibres of the brain, it follows that the larger and more 
diftin& the veftigia, or tracks of the animal fpirits, which 
are the lines or ftrokes, as it were, of thofe images, are; the 
more ftrongly and diftin@ly the foul imagines thofe objects. 
—Now as the breadth, depth, and cleannefs of the ftrokes 
of a fculpture depend on the force wherewith the graver aéts, 
and the obedience which the copper yields; fo the depth and 
cleannefs of the tracks of the imagination depend on the force 
of the animal fpirits, and the conftitution of the fibres of the 
brain; and it is that variety which is found in thofe two 
things, to which we owe almoft all that vaft difference which 
‘we obferve in peoples minds.—On the one fide are abun- 
dance and fcarcity, brifknefs and flownefs, largenefs and 
{mallnefs of the animal fpirits; and on the other hand deli- 
cacy or groffnefs, humidity or drinefS, ftiffnefs or flexibility of 
the fibres of the brain; and, laftly, a particular relation 
which the animal fpirits may have with thofe fibres. From 
the various combinations of which things, will refult a fuffi- 
ciently great variety, to account for all the different charac- 
ters which appear in the minds of men: and from the fame 
principle flows that difference which is obferved in the fame 
perfon’s mind, at different times, and under different circum- 
ftances, as in childhood, manhood, and old age, in ficknefs, 
health, &c. 

Tt may here be obferved, that the fibres of the brain are more 
agitated by the impreffion of objeéts, than by the courfe of 
the animal fpirits; and for this reafon the foul is more affe@- 
ed with objets, which it perceives by fenfation, and which 
it looks on as prefent, and capable of giving it pleafure or 
pain, than by thofe perceived by imagination, which it judges 
to be diftant.—And yet it fometimes happens, that in per- 
fons, whofe animal fpirits are extremely agitated by fafting, 
waking, drinking, a fever, or fome violent paffion, thefe {pi- 
rits move the inward fibres of the brain as forcibly as out- 
ward objects do; fo that thofe perfons perceive things by fen- 
fation, which they fhould only perceive by imagination; for 
imagination and fenfation only differ from ‘each other, as the 
greater from the lefs. See Malebranche, Recher. de la Verité 
Lib. Il. See alfo the articles Mapness, Devirium, 
Purensy, Menancuoy, &c. 

IMAM, or Iman, a minifter in the Mahometan church, an- 

{fwering to a parith prieft among us. 
The word properly fignifies what we call a prelate, anti/tes, 
one who precedes others; but the Muffulmen frequently ap- 
ply it to a perfon-who has the care and intendency of a 
mofque, who is always there the firft, and reads prayers to 
the people, which they repeat after him. 

Imam is alfo applied by way of excellence to the four chiefs, or 

founders of the four principal fe&ts in the Mahometan reli- 
gion. 
Thus Ali is the imam of the Perfian, or of the fe& of the 
Schiaites: Abu-beker the imam of the Sunnites, which is 
the fe&t followed by the Turks. Saphii, or Safi-y, the imam 
of another feat, &c. 


The Mahometans do not agree among themfelves about this 


IMM 


right, and attached toa fingle family, as the pontificate of 
Aaron.—Others hold, that it is, indeed, of diyine right, 
but deny it to be fo attached to any fingle family, as that it 
may not be tranferred to another. They add, that the imam 
is to be clear of all grofs fins, and that otherwife he may be 
epofed, and his dionity ay be conferred on another. How- 
ever this be, it is certain, that after an imam has once been 
owned as fuch, by the Muffulmen, he who denies that his 
authority comes immediately from God, is accounted im- 
Pious; he who does not obey him is a rebel; and he who pre- 
tends to contradiét what he fays, is efteemed a fool, among 
the orthodox of that religion. 
IMBARGO, or Emsarco, 


or merchandize, ufually by pu 


a ftop, or ftay put upon fhipss 
lick authority, See EmBarco. 


IMBECILLITY, a fate of Janguor, or decay; wherein 
the body is not able to perform its ufual exercifes ot func- 
tions, 


IMBEZLE, or ImBEzzLE, to wafte, pilfer, 
As where a perfon intrufted with goods, waftes, confumes, 
and diminifhes them, he is faid to imbezle them. 

IMBIBE, is commonly ufed in the fame fenfe as abforb; vizi 
where a dry porous body takes up another that is moift. 

IMBRICATED, is ufed by fome botanifts to expres the 
figure of the leaves of fome plants, which are hollowed like 
an imbrex, or gutter-tile, or are laid in clofe feries over one 
another like the Tiles on a houfe. 

IMITATION, in mufic, a kind of compofition wherein 

one part is made to imitate another cither throughout the 
whole piece, which is one of the kinds of canon, or only 
during fome meafures, which is Simple imitation. ’ 
Sometir the movement, or the figure of the notes, alone, 
is imitated; and that, fometimes even bya contrary motion, 
which makes what they call a retr grade imitation. 
Imitation differs from fugue, in regard, in the former the re- 
petition muft be a fecond, a third, a fixth, feventh, 
either above or below the firft voice: 
were in unifon, a fourth, fifth, 
would be a fugue. 

IMMACULATE, without Stain—A term much ufed a- 
mong the Romanifts, when {peaking of the conception of the 
bleffed virgin, they call it immaculate: intimating, that fhe 
was born without original fin. 

When the cap is given to a door of the Sorbonne, he is 
obliged to fwear that he will defend the immaculate con= 
ception. This was decreed by an aét of the Sorbonne in the 
fourteenth century; in imitation of which, eighty other uni- 
verfities made the fame order. 

The military orders in Spain are all folemnly obliged to de- 
fend this prerogative of the virgin. See ConcEPTion. 

There is alfo a Congregation of the IMMACULATE Conceptions 
in moft nunneries whereof is a fociety of fecular maids, whofe 
end is to honour the immaculate conception: of which they 
nie a public proteftation every year, and a private one every 

ay. 

IMMANENT, in logic—The fchoolmen diftinguith two 
kinds of aétions; the one tranfient, which pafs from the 
agent to the patient; the other immanent, which continue in 
the agent. 

IMMATERIAL, fomething 
pure fpirit. 

Thus God, angels, and the human foul, 
ings. 


topics. 


or purloin, 


or ninth, 
whereas if the repetition 
or eighth, higher or lower, it 


devoid of matter, or that is 


are immatérial be- 

Plato proves the immateriality of the foul from thefe fix 
1°. Its fimplicity. 2°, Its independency on the bo- 

dy, which is two-fold; in its effe and in its operari, in exift= 
ing, and in acting or operating feparately, 3°. Its rule and 
authority over the body. 4°. Its likenefs and fimilitude to 
God, which difcovers itfelf in the pleafure it enjoys in fpi- 
ritual things, in its aiming at fpiritual objects, &, 5°. Its 
{piritual manner of perceiving material objets. And laftly, 
its indivifibility, capacity, adtivity, and immortality. See 
Sou. 

IMMEDIATE, that which precedes, or follows fome other 
thing, without any interpofition, 

IMMEDIATE, alfo fignifies fomething that a&ts without means, 
or without medium. In which fenfe we fay, immediate grace, 
an immediate caufe, &c. 

‘There have been great difputes among divines about immediate 
grace——The queftion in debate is, Whether grace aét on the 
heart and mind by an immediate efficacy, independent of all 
external circumftances; or, Whether a certain aflemblage 
and improvement of circumftances, joined to the miniftry of 
the word, may produce the converfion of fouls? See Grace, 


IMMEDIATE Afode, Mope. 
IMMEDIATE Fire. Fire, 


IMMEMORIAL, an epithet given to the time or duration 
of ay thing whofe beginning we know nothing of, 
Ina legal fenfe, a thing is faid to be of time immemorial, or 


time out of mind, that was before the reign of our king Ed- 
ward II. 


i See the article 


tans r JIMMENSE, ‘that whofe amplitude, or extenfion no finite 
imamate, or dignity of the imam. Some think it of divine) 


meafure whatfoever, or how oft foever repeated, can equal. 
IMMER. 


IMM 


IMMERSION, an aét by which any thing is plunged into 
water, or fome other fluid. See FLurp- 
In the firft ages of Chriftianity, baptifm was performed by 
tmmerfion; by three immer fions.—The cuftom of , immerfion 


I M’P 


moral one~—The phyfical immutability confifts in this, that 
the fubftance of God does not, nor cannot receive any altera- 
tion.—His moral Immutability confifts in his not being liable 
to any change in his thoughts, defizns; but that 


will, or de: 


what he wills, he has willed from all eternity. Sce Gop, 

IMPALED, in heraldry, derftood of a fhield ; 

pale, or divided into two halves by a line draw: 
through the middle, from the top to the botto 
When the coats of ns of a man and his wife, who is not 
an heirefs, are born in the fame efeutcheon, they muft be 
impaled, or marfhe led in pale, 7. e. the hufband’s on the 
right fide, and the wife's on the left; and this the heralds 
call Laron and feme, two coats imapaled. 
Ifa man have had two wives, he may impale his coat in the 
middle between theirs; and if he have had more than two, 
they are to be marfhalled on each fide of his in their proper 
order. 

IMPALEMENT, ina penal fenfe. 

IMPALEMENT, in phytology. 

IMPALPABLE, that, whofe parts are fo extremely minute, 
that they cannot be diftinguithed by the fenfes, particularly by 
that of feeli 

IMPANATION, a term ufed among divines to fignity 
the opinion of the Lutherans with regard to the eucharift; 
who believe that the {pecies of bread and wine remain, to- 
gether with the body of our Saviour, after confecration. 

IMPANATORES. See the article ADESSENARI. 

IMPANELLING, inlaw. Sce EMPANELLING. 

IMPARES Scamilli. See the article ScAMILLI. 

IMPARLANCE, or Empariance. See Empar- 
LANCE. 

IMPASSIBLE, that which is exempt from fuffering; or 
which cannot undergo pain, or alteration. 

The Stoics place the foul of their wife man in an impaffible, 
imperturbable ftate. See APATHY. 

IMPASTATION, the mixtion of divers materials of diffe- 
rent colours, and confiftencies, baked or bound together with 
fome cement, and hardened either by the air, or fire. 

ImpastTATIon is fometimes ufed for a fort of mafons-work, 
made of ftucco, or ftone ground fmall, and wrought up again 
in manner of a pafte. 

Authors are of opinion that the obelifks, and the huge antique 
columns ftill remaining, were made, fome by impaflation, and 


is faid to be ‘till preferved in Portugal, and among the Ana- 
baptifts in other parts. e 
Immersion, in pharmacy, is the preparation of fome medicine, 
by letting it fteep for fome time in water, In order to take 
fome ill quality or tafte from it. 
‘This is done in rhubarb, to moderate its force; in lime, to 
take away its falt; and in olives, which are preferved in brine. 
Immersion, in aftronomy, is when a ftar or planet comes fo 
near the fun, that we cannot difcern it; being as 1t were en- 
veloped, and hid in the rays of that luminary. 


Immersion alfo denotes the beginning of an eclipfe of the 
he moon begins to be dark- 


moon; that is, the moment when tl 
ened, and to enter into the fhadow of the earth. 

: The fame term is alfo ufed with regard to an eclipfe of the 
fun, when the difk of the moon begins to cover it. 
In this fenfe, immerfion ftands oppofed to emer/ion, which fig- 
nifies the moment wherein the moon begins to come out of 
the fhadow of the earth; or the fun begins to fhow the parts 
of his difk which were hid before. 

Immersion is frequently applied to the fatellites of Jupiter, 
and efpecially to the firft fatellite ; the obfervation whereof is 
of fo much ufe for difcovering the longitude. 

The immerfion of that fatellite, is the moment in which it 
appears to enter within the difk of Jupiter; and its emer/ion 
the moment wherein it appears to come out. 
The immerfions are obferved from the time of the conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter with the fun, to the time of his oppofition : 
and the emerfions from the time of his oppofition to his con- 
junction —The peculiar advantage of thefe obfervations, is, 
that during eleven months of the year, they may be made, 
at leaft, every other daj —The perfection of this theory, 
and the praxis thereon, we owe to M. Caffini. 
Scruples of ImmeERsion. See the article SCRUPLE. 
IMMORTAL, that which will laft to all eternity; as having 
i if no principle of alteration, or corruption. 
1, and tl 


} See EMPALEMENT. 


I Plato de- 


he human foul, are immortal. 


prtality, ecie epabuy®- Kas audios juovn, animated effence 
aid eternal manfions and proves the immortality of the foul] others by fufion; but this is wholly erroneous: they are all cut 
from two kinds of arguments; the one artificial, the other out of quarries, yet open in Agypt, Arabia, Ge. 


IMPASTING, in painting. See EmrastTine. 

i- I MP EACHMENT of Wajte, a reftraint from commit~ 
ting of wafte upon lands, and tenements 5 or a demand of re- 
compence for wafte made by a tenant who has but a limit- 
ed eftate in the land granted. 

He that hath a leafe without impeachment of wa/te, hath by 
that a property or intereft given him in the houtcs and trees, 
and may make wafte in them without being called to an ac- 
count for it. 

IMPECCABILITY, the ftate ,of a perfon who cannot 

fin: or a grace, privilege, or principle which puts him out of 
a poflibility of finning. 
The fchoolmen diftinguifh feveral kinds and degrees of i- 
peccability ; That of God, belongs to him by nature: That 
of Jefus Chrift, confidered as man, belongs to him by the hy- 
poftatical union: That of the blefled, is a confequence of their 
condition : That of men, is the effect of aconfirmation in grace, 
and is rather called impeccance than impeccability; accordingly 
divines diftinguifh between thefe two : this diftinGtion is found 
neceflary in the difputes againft the Pelagians, in order to ex- 
plain certain terms in the Greck and Latin fathers, which 
without this diftin&tion are eafily confounded. 

IMPEDIT, inlaw. See the article Quarz Impedit. 

IMPENETRABILITY, a quality whereby a thing be- 

comes unable to be pierced or penetrated ; or a property of 
body whereby it fo fills up a certain {paces, as that there is 
no room in them for any other body. 
Dr. Harris defines impenetrability, the diftin@ion of one. ex- 
tended fubftance from another, by means whereof the exten- 
fion of one thing is different from that of another: fo that 
two extended things cannot be in the fame place, but muft 
neceflarily exclude each other. 

IMPENITENCE, or Imrentrency, a hardnefs of heart, 
which makes a perfon perfevere in vice, and prevents his 


ificial. 


The inartificial arguments for the foul’s immortality are te 
monies and authorities, whereof he cites feveral, and adds in 
general, that all the at men and poets, who had any thing 
divine in them, have at all times afferted the immortality of the 
foul. 
Ar 
fpeci 
1°. The fimple, uniform, {pi 


‘al or proper arguments for the immortality are eithet 

itive or praétical: of the firft kind are thofe drawn from 

itual and divine nature of the 
foul. 2°. From its infinite capacity. 3°. Its defiring and 
longing after immortality, and its inwar d horror of falling into 
nothing; proving it abfurd that the foul fhould die, when life 
is its proper and adequate object. 4°. Its rational activity ; 
proving that whatever has in itfelf a principle of rational and 
fpontaneous motion, by which it tends towards fome fupreme 
good, is immortal. 5°. The various ideas which it has of 
fpiritual things; particularly the idea it has of immortality. 
And 6°. Its immateriality. 
His praétical or moral arguments for. the immortality of the 
foul, are drawn from, 1°. The jultice of God, which can 
never fuffer the wicked to efcape unpunifhed, nor the good 
unrewarded after death. 2°. The dependance which religi- 
on has on this opinion, in regard, without this perfuafion, 
there would be no religion in the world. 3°. The opinion 
which men have, that juftice and every kind of virtue are to 
be cultivated, that they may at laft live with God. 4°. The 
ftings of confeience, and anxious folicitude we are under about 
a future ftate. 

IMMUNITY, a privilege or exemption from fome office, 
duty, or impofition. 
Immunity is more particularly underftood of the liberties grant- 
ed to > and communities. 

The princes heretofore granted all kinds of immunities to ec- 
clefiattics, exemp ing them from all impofitions; but the ec- repentance. 
clefiattics of thofe days were not fo rich as thofe of ours: they Final impenitence, is the fin againft the holy Ghoft, which is 
ae mee ay poor. relive , neither pardoned in this life, nor in that to come. 
cay; a apt ete “oe ie Ration dared fome places, and efpe- | IMPERATIVE, in grammar, is one of the moods or man- 
a. ohes tal shiae ae eect cal. ina aee yeas 5 ners of conjugating a verb, ferving to exprefs a command~- 
the purfuits of juftice. Thou rh ete aM pee) ane 33 aa ROC ae come, &c. See Moop. 
which they cannot plead the privileges eigen in bie eg a tees sie Piaie : Beye fhe fuaiientente 
remedies Oe 8 immunity, as has frequently ‘an imperative fignification. : 
PATO TA BILLET Vere eeadiion Of @ thine oh IMPERFECT Plants, among botanifts, are fuch as cither 
> ing that cannot really want fower, and feed, or are fuppofed to want them ; 
: no flower or feed having yet been difcovered in the greater 
part of thofe plants included in this clafs by the botanical 


writers. 
Thefe 


é is one of the divine attributes. 
There is a two-fold immutability in Gods 


a phyfical and a | 


IM P 


Mr. Ray diftinguifhes the plants called imperfect in his time 
according to the places of their growth, into, 4 

I. Aquatics, or fuch as grow in the water: and that either, 
1°. In the fea, and then they are called marine plants ; which 
are either of a hard and {tony confiftence, as the corals; and 
corallines ; or of a more foft and herbaceous one. Of thefe laft 
fome are like herbs, and are of two kinds; the greater; which 
are cauliferous, as the fucus; the leffer, as the alga : the others 
have more of the mufcus, or fungus appearance, as the fpon- 
gia. 2°. Frefh water plants, and thofe have'either no leaves, 
but are capillaceous, as the conferve ; or their leaves are ci- 
ther fingle or divided into three parts, as the lens paluftris, and 
lenticula paluftris trifulca. ‘ 
Il. Imperfeé? Plants, which grow in dry ground ; thefe are di- 
vided into; (1°.) Such as have their fubftance, either woody 
or flefhy ; and have farce any thing common with the per- 
fee plants, neither the green herbaceous colour nor the tex- 
ture of herbs, nor flower, feed, nor leaf, properly fpeaking ; 
as all the fungi, which are either, 1°. Such as grow on trees, 
and therefore are called arboreous, as the fungus laricis, cal- 
led agaric, and the fungus fambuci, which we call Fews-ear. 
2°. Terreftrial, and thofe either cauliferous with heads either 
lamellated or porous underneath, or without ftalks, as the 
pezicee of Pliny, and fungus pulverulentus, crepitus lupi, or 
common puff-balls, 3°. Subterraneous, as the tubere ter- 
re, or trufles. (2°.) Such as have a more foft and dry con- 
fiftence, and this more like that of herbs; of which fome 
are both cauliferous and branched, as the mufci, or moffes : 
others are without ftalks, adhering like a cruft to the furface 
of the earth, ftones, trees, or wood; as the lichen terreftris 
and arboreus. This was the opinion of Mr. Ray, as to the 
clafs of imperfeét plants ; but their number has been, fince 
his time, greatly diminifhed ; almoft all of thefe named here, 
having been found lately to have real feeds. See Supplement : 
articles Funcus, CoRALLIUM, and Muscus. 

Imperrecr Tenfe, in grammar, fignifies an indefinite time 
between the prefent and the paft; as, J taught, I heard. 

Imperrect Flowers, are thofe which want the petala; hence 
alfo called apetalous, and /famineous flowers. 

Imperrectr Numbers, in arithmetic, are thofe whofe aliquot 
parts taken together, do not make the juft number itfelf, but 
either come fhort of it, in which cafe they are called defi- 
cient numbers ; ox exceed it, and then they are called abundant 
numbers, 

Imperrect Mixts. See the article Mix. 

IMPERIAL, fomething belonging to an emperor, or em- 
pire. 

‘Thus we fay, his imperial majefty, the imperial crown, im- 
perial arms, &e. 

Imperrat Crown, See the article Crown. 

Impert1at Chamber, is a fovereign court eftablifhed for the 
affairs of the immediate ftates of the empire. See Coam- 
BER. 

Imperiat Cities, in Germany, are thofe which own no other 
head but the emperor. 

Thefe are a kind of little commonwealths ; the chief magi- 
ftrate whereof does homage to the emperor, and pays him 
the Roman month; but in other refpects, and in the admini- 
ftration of juftice, the magiftrate is fovereign. 

The Imperial cities haye a right of coining money, and of 
keeping forces and fortified places : their deputies affift at the 
imperial diets, where they are divided into two branches, that 
of the Rhine, and that of Suabia—There were formerly 
twenty two in the former, and thirty feven in the latter ; 
but there are now only forty eight in all. 

Imperrar Diet, is an aflembly or convention of all the ftates 
of the empire. 

Tt is ufually held at Ratifbon ; where the emperor, either in 
perfon, or by his commiffioner, and the electors, fecular and 
ecclefiaftical, princes, prelates, princefles, counts, and deputies 
of imperial c affitt. ’ 
The diet is divided into three colleges, which are thofe of 
the eleétors, the princes and the cities. —The electors alone 
form the firft; the fecond confifts of princes, prelates, prin- 
ceffes, and counts, and the third of the deputies of impe- 
rial cities. 
Each college has its direéfory who prefides, in the confultati- 
ons: the elector of Mentz, in the college of electors; the 
archbifhop of Saltzburg, in that of the princes; and the de- 
puty of the city of Cologne, in that of the cities. 
In the diet, each principality has a voice; but all the prelates 
(fo they call the abbots and provofts of the empire) have but 
two voices, and all the counts but four. 
Though the three colleges agree, yet the emperor has a nega- 
tive voice: when he alfo confents, the refolutions pafs into 
a law, which obliges all the ftates of the empire, both medi- 
ate, and immediate. 

IMPERIAL Medals, See the article Mepat, 

IMPERII Receffus. See the article Recrssus Imperii. 
IMPERSONAL /’ré, in grammar, is fuch an one, as is 
only ufed in the third perfon fingular 5 as, oportet, licet, Se. 
IMPERVIOUS, a thing not to be pervaded, or paffed 
through; either by reafon of the clofenefs of its pores, or the 

Vor. 


IMP 


particular configuration of its parts. 
TRATION, &ec. 

IMPETIGO, in medicine; an extreme roughnefs, and foul= 
ae of the fkin; attended with an itching and plentiful 
curf, 

In which fenfe it amounts to the fame with Maben, volaticay 
and mentagra. 
The impetigo is a {pecies of dry; pruriginous itch, wherein 
feales, or feurf fucceed apace ; ariling from faline corrofive 
humours thrown out upon the exterior habit of the body, by 
which means the internal parts are ufually relieved. 

It is divided into yitis, mild; not accompanied with any 
mene 3 and fera, fevere, which comes near to a le- 
profy. 

IMPETRATION, the aé& of obtaining any thing by re- 
queft or prayer. q 

IMPETRATION was more particularly ufed in our ftatutes for the 
pre-obtaining of benefices, and church-offices in England 
from the court of Rome, which did belong to the difpofal 
of the king and other Jay-patrons of the realm ; the penalty 
whereof is the fame with that of provifors, 25 E. III]. See 
Provisor. 

IMPETUS, in mechanics: 
TION. 

Paracentric Impetus. See the article PARACENTRIC. 

IMPING, in falconry, the inferting of a feather in the wing 
of a hawk, in the place of one that is broke. 

IMPLANTATION, one of the fix kinds of tranfp'anta- 

co ufed by fome for the fympathetic cure of certain dif 
eafes, 
Implantation is performed by plating plants, or at leaft the 
roots of plants, in a ground prepared for that purpofe, and 
watered with what the patient has us’d to wath hinvelf with- 
al. By which means, it is pretended, the difeafe is tranflat- 
ed into the plant.—If the plant happen to die before the cure 
be perfected, by reafon of the ill qualities it imbibes, other 
plants, they fay, mut be placed inftead of it, and the procefs 
be continued as in the firft: but this is all idle and abfurd. 

IMPLEAD, to fue, or profecute by courfe of law: Sce 
PLEADING. 

IMPLEMENTS *, is ufed for all things neceflary for a 
trade, or the furniture of an houfhold. 

* The word is formed cither from the Latin implere, to fill up s 
or from the French, employer, to employ. 


See Pore, Penk= 


See Momentum, and Mo- 


Tn this fenfe we frequently find it ufed in wills, and convey- 
ances of moveables. 
IMPLEX Aétion. See the article AcTIon. 
IMPLICITE *, fomething tacitly comprized, or under- 
ftood ; that is, contained in a difcourfe, claufe, or propofi- 
tion, not in exprefs terms, but only by induction and con- 
fequence. 
* The word is detived from the Latin ix, and plico, I fold. 


Impricire Faith. See the article Farr: 

ImpLicirE Condition. See the article ConDITION. 

IMPLY a contradiétion, a phrafe ufed among philofophers, in 
{peaking of the objeé& of divine omnipotence. 

God can do every thing that does not imply a contradiétion 
proceeding from God: by which is not meant a relation of 
the action to the executive power of God ; for to fay that 
God by this power could do whatever does not imply @ con= 
tradiétion proceeding from this power, would only be to fay, 
that God can do what he can do.In that propofition there- 
fore is meant a relation to the other attributes and fimple 
perfections of God: Thus, God can do whatever does not 
imply a contradiétion to fome other of his attributes. For in= 
ftance, he cannot atteft a falfe religion by his word or by mi- 
racle, becaufe this is repugnant to his goodnefs and truth, 

But becaufe all things that imply a contradiction, cannot be 
faid to have fuch a refpe& to the attributes of God ; there- 
fore we may fay more generally, that thofe things imply a 
contradiétion, which involve a contrariety from the terms or 
objeét.—For there are two things requifite to the being of 
any thing; the one on the fide of the agent, viz: a power 
of acting 5 the other on that of the patient or object, viz. a 
non-refiftance.—- For want of the firft conditions there are 
a thoufand things which we cannot do ; and for want of the 
fecond condition, there are many things that God cannot 
do: for that which, when it is affirmed, is yet denied, is im- 
poffible. 

IMPORTATION, the a& of importing, or bringing in 
merchandizes from foreign countries. 

IMPOSITION of Hands, anecclefiaftical a&tion; by which 
the evangelical miffion, and the power of abfolving, is cons 
veyed, J 
Impofition of Hands was a Jewith ceremonys introduced; not 
by any divine authority, but by cuftom; it being the prac- 
tice among thofe people, whenever they prayed to God for 
any perfon, to lay their hands on his head. 

Our Saviour obferved the fame cuftom, both when he con- 
ferred his bleffing on children, and when he cured the fick ; 
adding prayer to the ceremony.— The apoftles likewife 
laid hands on thofe whom they beftowed the holy Ghoft on. 
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—The priefts obferved the fame cuftom when any one was 


received into their body.—And the apoftles themfelves under- 
went the impofition of hands a-frefh, every time they entered 
upon any new defign.—In the antient church, impofition Zo 
hands was even practifed on perfons when they married ; 
which cuftom the Abyflinians itill obferve. ; 

But this term, which, in its original fignification, is general, 
is now reftrained by cuftom, to that impofition, which is prac- 
tifed at ordination,—Spanheim has written a treatife de Im- 
pofitione Manuums and Tribenhorius and Braunius have done 
the fame. See ORDINATION. " : 

Impos1T10N, is alfo a kind of tranfplantation practifed for the 
cure of certain difeafes. 3 ed 
It is performed by taking fome of the implanted fpirit or ex- 
crement of the part affected, or of both together, and placing 
them in a tree, or a plant, between the bark and the wood, 
aftér which it is covered up with mud. Inftead of this, fome 
bore a hole in the tree with an auger ; and fhutting up the 
hole again with a tampion of the fame wood, cover it over 
with mud. 2 
If it be defired the effect fhould be lafting, a tree is chofen 
that will continue long, as an oak. If it be defired the effect 
fhould be fpeedy, they chufe a tree that grows faft ; in which 
laft cafe, the matter ferving as the medium of tranfplantation 
muft be taken out of the tree as foon as the effect has fol- 
lowed, becaufe the'too great alteration of the fpirit, might 
be fome prejudice to the patient. But all this is idle and ab- 
furd, and the whole bufinefs of fuch cures defervedly laughed 
out of the world. 

Imposition of Tunnage, &c. See Dury, &c. 

IMPOSSIBLE, that which cannot be done. 

A propofition is faid to be impoffible, when it contains two 
ideas which mutually deftroy each other, and which can nei- 
ther be conceived, nor united together in the mind. 

Thus it is zmpoffible that a circle fhould be a fquare ; becaufe 
we conceive clearly that {quarenefs and roundnefs deftroy each 
other by the contrariety of their figure. 

‘There are two kinds of impoffibilities, phyfical and moral. 

Phyfical ImpossipiLiry, is that which cannot be done by the 
powers of nature. 

A thing is A@zrally Impossipie, when of its own nature it is 
poflible, but yet is attended with fuch difficulties, as that, all 
things confidered, it appears impoffible. 

‘Thus it is morally impoffible that all men fhould be virtuous, 
or that a man fhould throw the fame number with three 
dice an hundred times fucceffively. 

Any thing contrary to decency and good fenfe is alfo faid to 
be impoffible, among thofe who reafon from moral topics ; 
thus the lawyers fay One turpe impoffibile: ‘Thofe conditi- 
tions are impoffible, which fenfe and decorum do not allow to 
be performed, though in themfelves very poffible to thofe 
who have no regard to good fenfe, &c. 

IMPOST, in law, properly denotes the tribute or tax ap- 

pointed by a fovereign to be paid for fuch merchandize 
‘as is brought into any haven in his dominions from fo- 
reign nations. 
Impoft is diftinguifhed from cuftom, in that, cuftom more 
properly fignifies the duties paid to the king for goods fhip- 
ped off or exported.—But the two are frequently confound- 
ed together. See Custom. 


IMPRESSED Species. 
IMPRESSION, in philofophy, is applied to the fpecies of 


IM P 
cond only imports a great difficulty ; as a ftrong habit to the 
contrary; a violent paflion, inclination, or the like, = 
Impotency, is more particularly ufed for a natural inability to 
coition. 
In this fenfe, impotency is defined an inability or infufficiency 
in the male to impregnate the female. 
The Decretals idly diftinguifh three caufes or rather fpecies 
of impotency 5 viz. frigidity, witcheraft, and impotentia coeundi. 


IMPRECATION *, a curfe, or with, that fome evil may 


befal any one: 
* The word is derived from the Latin iz, and precor, I pray. 


The antients had their goddefles called Smprecations, in Latin 
Dire, i. e. Deorum ire, who were fuppofed to be the exe- 
cutioners of evil confciences—They were called Dire in 
heaven, Furies on earth, and Exmmenides in hell. 

The Romans owned but three of thefe Imprecations, and the 
Greeks only two. They invoked them, with prayers and 
pieces of verfes, to deftroy their enemies. 


IMPREGNATION *, the emiflion of the feed of the 


male in coition, by which the female conceives, or becomes 
with young. 


* The word is derived from the Latin impregnare, of prepuans, 
a woman with child. 


IMPREGNATION is alfo figuratively ufed in pharmacy, when 


a liquor imbibes the particles of fome other body. 

Thus a menftruum is faid to be impregnated with a body 
diffolved in it, as much as its pores are able to receive. 

See the article Species. 


objects, which are fuppofed to make fome mark or impreffion 
on the fenfes, the mind, and the memory. 

The Peripatetics tell us, that bodies emit fpecies refembling 
them, which fpecies are conveyed by the exterior fenfes to 
the common fenfory : Thefe impreffed fpecies, being material 
and fenfible, they fay, are rendered intelligible by the aétive 
intelle&t ; and when thus fpiritualized, are called expreffions 
or expre/s fpecies, as being exprefled from the others. 


Impression, is alfo frequently ufed in {peaking of the editions 


ofa book, or of the number of times it has been printed. 
M. Arnaud affures us, there were above two hundred im- 
preffions of the Louvain Bible in one age ; and it is afirm- 
ed, that Thomas a Kempis of the Imitation of Chrift, has 
undergone more impreffions than ‘there have been months 
fince it was firft compofed. 

Impreffion, however, differs from edition : the former, proper- 
ly {peaking, takes in no more than what belongs to the prist- 
ing, the letter, paper, margin, page, diftances of words and 
lines, and the difpofition of every thing that may have a good 
or bad effect on the eye: the latter, befides all this, takes in 
the care of the editor, who has revifed the copy, corrected or 
augmented it, adding notes, tables, and other like things, 
which he judged might contribute towards making the book 
more ufeful, and correct. 

Indeed, very frequently the word edition only refers to this 
latter part ; as when, in fpeaking of the works of §. Au- 
guftin, we quote the edition of Erafmus, the Lovanifts, Be- 
nedictins, &c, where we have no regard to the printing part, 
but only to the care and pains of the editors. 


IMPOSTHUME, a colle&ion of matter, or pus in any 
part of the body ; either owing to an obftruction of the fluids 
in that part, which makes them change into fuch matter; or 
to a tranflation of it from fome other part where it was ge- 
nerated. See ABsCEss. , 

IMPOSTS, in architecture, the capitals of pillars or pila- 
fters which fupport arches. See alfo Tab. Archit. fig. 36. lit. d. 
Sig. 40+ 


Privilege for Imprusston. See the article PRIVILEGE. 

IMPREST, Auditors of. See the article Auprrors. 

IMPRISONMENT, the ftate of a perfon reftrained of 
his liberty, and detained under the cuftody of another. 

Falfe Imprisonment. See the articles Farsz, and Ap- 
PEAL, 

IMPROPER Fraétions, are fuch as have their numerators- 
equal to, or greater than, their denominators. 


An impo/?, fometimes alfo called chaptrel, is a fort of plinth 
or little cornice which crowns a peer, and fupports the firft 
ftone whence an arch or vault commences, 


Such, ¢. g. are, $, 23, &c. 
Thefe, properly {peaking, are not fraétions, but either whole, 
or mixed numbers ; and are only put into the form of frac- 


Jmpofts conform to their proper orders.—The Tufcan, is a tions, in order to be added, fubtra&ted, multiplied, or divided, 

plinth only ; the Doric has two faces crowned; the Ionic] © 

has a larmier over the two faces, and its mouldings may ImproreR Motion. See the article Moron. 

be carved; the Corinthian and Compofite have a larmier, |IMPROPRIATION, isa term ufed where the profits of 

freeze, and other mouldings. an ecclefiaftical benefice are in the hands of a layman. 

The projeGure of the impoft muft not exceed the naked of In which fenfe it ftands diftinguifhed from appropriation, which 

the pilafter.—Sometimes the entablature of the order ferves is, where the profits of a benefice are in the hands of a bi- 

for the impo/? of the arch; and this looks very grand and fhop, college, &c. though the two are now often ufed pro- 

flately. mifcuoufly.—There are faid to be 3845 imprepriations in 

The zmpof? is a thing effential to an ordonnance ; inafmuch England. 

as without it, in the place where the curve line of the arch |IMPROPRIETY, the quality of fomething that is not fit, 

meets with the perpendicular line of the pillar, there always or proper. See Proper, and PRoprigry. 

feems a kind of elbow. Grammarians obferve three kinds of faults in language; a 
IMPOTENCE *, orImporency, a want of ftrength, | olecifm, barbarifm, and impropriety: An impropriety is com- 

power, or means to perform any thing, %. mitted when a word is ufed that has not a proper fignifica- 

tion. See SoLecism, and BARBARISM. 
IMPROVIDE, in law. See Qura Improvidd. 
IMPULSIVE, aterm in philofophy, applied to the action 

of a body which impels, or pufhes another. 

Thus the arm is faid to give an impulfive motion to the 

ftone that it throws. See PROJECTILE. 


* The word is derived from the Prepofition iz, taken privative- 
ly 5 and pofentia, power. 
Divines and. philofophers diftinguith two kinds of impotency ; 
natural and moral.—The firft is a want of fome ph : 
ciple neceflary to an aétion; or it is where 
folutely defective, or not free, 
E 
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v a being is ab- 
and at liberty to a@; the fe- 
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Th this fenfe, impul/ive ftands contradiftinguifhed from attrac- 
tive and repulfive. 

Sir Iffac Newton fuggefts that attragtion itfelf may pofibly 
be effected by an impulfive power. 

IMPUTATION, a term much ufed among divines, fome- 
times in a good, and fometimes in an ill fenfe: in the latter 
it is ufed to fignify the charging the fin to the account of one, 
which was committed by another. 

Thus Adam’s fin is imputed to all his pofterity; all his de- 
fcendants, by his fall, becoming as criminal in the fight of 
God, as if they had fallen themfelves; and bearing the juft 
punifhment of his firft crime. See OrtGinAx Sin. 
Amputation, ufed in a good fenfe, fignifies the charging of an- 
other’s juftice, or merit. 

Thus the juftice of Jefus Chrift is imputed to us; his merits 
and the price of his fufferings being applied to us. 

The imputatian of the merits of Chrift fignifies no more, 
among the Reformed, than an extrinfic juftice, which does 
not make us truly juft, but only makes us appear fo; which 
hides our fins, but does not efface them. 

For this reafon, thofe of the Romifh communion decline the 
ufe of the word imputation, and aflert, that the juftifying 
grace, which applies to us the merits of Jefus Chrift, not 
only covers our fins, but alfo effaces them; that this grace is 
intrinfic and inherent, renewing intirely the inward man, 
and rendering him pure, juft, and without fpot before God; 
and that this juftice is given him on account of the juftice of 
Jefus Chrift, that is, by the merits of his death and paffion. 
—In a word, fay they, though it is the obedience of Jefus 
Chrift that has merited juftifying grace for us, yet itis not 
the obedience of Jefus Chrift that renders us formally juft: 
And in like manner, it is not the difobedience of Adam that 
makes us formally finners, but it is this difobedience that has 
merited for us, both that we fhould be finners, and that we 
fhould undergo the punifhment of fin. 

Proteftants fay, that the fin of the firft man is imputed to 
his defcendants; they being looked on as culpable, and pu- 
nifhed as fuch, becaufe of the fin of Adam.—Catholics hold, 
that this is not enough; we are not only efteemed and punith- 
ed as criminals, fay they, but we are aCtually criminal our- 
felves by original fin. 

Again, Proteftants fay, that the juftice of Jefus Chrift is im= 
puted to us, and that our juftification is only the imputation 
of Chriffs juftice; his fufferings ftanding inftead of ours, 
and God accepting his death as a fatisfaction in lieu of our 
own.—But Catholics teach, that the juftice of Chrift is not 
only imputed, but a€tually communicated to the faithful, by 
the operation of the Holy Ghoft: fo that they are not only 
reputed juft, but alfo are made fo. 

INACCESSIBLE Heighth, or diftance, is that which can- 
not be actually meafured, by reafon of fome impediment in 
the way; as water, orthelike. See Disrance, &c. 

INACTION, Ceffation of Aion, a term much ufed in the 
myftical divinity; by which is underftood a privation, or an- 
nihilation of all the faculties; whereby the door is, as it 
were, fhut to all external objeéts, and a kind of extaly is 
procured, during which God fpeaks immediately to the heart. 
It is the {tate of inaétion that is held the moft proper for re- 
ceiving the holy Spirit; andin this fit of dozing, they fay, it 
is that God communicates fublime, and ineffable fentiments 
and graces to the foul. 

Some do not make it confift in this ftupid kind of indolence 
or general fufpenfion of all fenfation; but by inaétion only 
mean a ceflation of defires, in which as the foul does not de- 
termine itfelf to any pofitive ats, neither does it abandon it- 
felf to ufelefS meditations, or the vain fpeculations of reafon; 
but demands in general every thing that may be agreeable to 
God, without prefcribing any thing to him. 
This latter is the doétrine of the antient 
former that of the modern ones, or the 
In general, however, it may be faid, that inaéfion is not the 
moft likely way of pleafing God; it is our aétions chiefly 
by which we are to gain his favour; he will have us to act; 
fo that inaétion cannot be agreeable to him. 

See Vis lnertia. 


INACTIVITY of Matter. 
INADEQUATE Tdea, or Notion, is a partial or incom- 
pleat reprefentation of any thing to the mind. See Ipga. 


INALIENABLE, that which cannot be validly alienated, 
or made over toanother. See ALIENATION. 


‘Thus the dominions of the king, the church, minors, &e, 
are inalienable, otherwife than with a referve of the right of 
redemption for ever. 

INAMELLING, or Enamett ING, See the article 
ENAMELLING. 

INANIMATE*, denotes a body that has either loft its 
foul, or that is not of a nature capable of having any. 


ae and the 
quietifts. 


* The word is derived from the Latin Prepolition zz, taken pri- 
vatively, and avima, foul, 


INC 


Thus, a dead man is an inanimate lump, and metals are in 
animate bodies: 

INANITION, a term in phyfic, fignifying emptinefs; of 
the ftate of the ftomach, when it is empty, and needs food. 
There are flatulencies which proceed from repletion, and 
others from inanition, which laft ate the mote dangerous: 

INARTICULATE, an epithet applied to fuch founds, 
fyllables, or words, as are not pronounced diftinGly. See 
ARTICULATION. 

INAUGURATION *, the coronation of an emperors 
or king; or the conf€cration of a prelate ; fo called, in imi- 
tation of the ceremonies ufed by the Romans, when they 
were received into the college of augurs. 

* The word comes from the Latin ixaugurare, which fignifies 
to dedicate a temple, or to raife any one to the priefthood, 


having, in order to that, firft taken auguries. See Aucu Ry 
and Aucury. 


INCA; or Ywea, an appellation which the natives of Peru 
give to their kings, and princes of the blood. 
The chronicle of Peru relates the origin of the incas: This 
country had been a long time the theatre « forts of wars, 
horrible crimes; and diflenfions, till at len peared 
two brothers, the one of whom was called Mangocapa, of 
this perfon the Indians ufe to tell wonders; they fay he built 
the city of Cufco, fettled laws and policy, and taught them 
to adore the fun: and he and his defcendants took the name of 
inca, which in the language of Peru, ficnifies hing, or great 
ford. Thefe Incas grew fo powerful, that they made them- 
felves mafters of the whole country, from Pafto to Chilis 
1300 leagues long, and held it till the divifions between incd 
Guafcar, and Atabalipa ; which the Spaniards laying hold off 
made themfelves mafters of Peru, and put an end to the 
empire of the incas. 
They number only twelve of thefe incas.—It is faid, the 
mott confiderable among the nobles of the country {till bear 
the name of inca, 

INCALESCENCE ®, the growing hot of any thing, 
either by motion and friGtion, or as quick-lime does, by pour= 
ing water on it, 


: there ap 


* The word is compounded of iz, and ca/eo, or calefio, I grow 
warm. 


INCAMERATIONY®, in the apoftolical chancery, the 
union of fome land, right, or revenue to the domain of the 
pope. See CHAMBER, 


* The word is derived from the Latin in, and camera, chamber? 


INCAN TATION*, Enchantment; words and ceremo- 
nies ufed by magicians to raife devils; or rather to impofe on 
the credulity of the people, See Magic, FascinaTion, 
Wircuerart, &e. 


* The word is derived from the Latin in, and canta, 
See Cuarm, and Carmen. 


INCAPACITY, in matters of benefices among’ the cano-= 
nifts, is of two kinds: the one rendefs the Pprovifion of a be- 
nefice null in its original; the other is acceflary, and annuls 
the provifions, which at firft were valid. 

Incapacities of the firft kind, are the want of a difpenfation 
for age in a minor, for legitimation in a baftard, for natu- 
ralization ina foreigner, &c. 

Of the latter kind, are grievous offences and crimes; as being 
concerned in feeing a fentence of death executed, &c. which 
they decree, vacate the benefice to all intents, or render the 
holding it irregular. 

INCARNATION, in theology, fignifies the a& where- 
by the Son of God affumed the human nature; or the myf- 
tery by which Jefus Chrift, the eternal Word, was made 
man, in order to accomplith the work of our falvation, 

‘The Indians own a kind of Trinity in the Godhead, and fay, 
that the fecond perfon thereof has been incarnate nine times, 
and will be incarnate a tenth; and they give him a different 
name in each of thele incarnations. See Kircher. Chin, [ls 
luftr. 
The ra ufed among Chriftians, whence they number their 
years, is the time of the zmcarnatiou, that is, of Chrift’s con- 
ception in the virgin’s womb. 
This cra was firft eftablithed by Dionyfius Exiguus, about 
the beginning of the fixth century, till which time the era 
of Dioclefian had been in ule. 
Some time after this, it was confidered, that the years of a 
man’s life were not numbered from the time of his conception, 
but from that of his birth: which occafioned them to poftpone 
the beginning of this zera, for the {pace of one year, Tetaining 
the cycle of Dionyfius entire, in every thing elfe. 
At Rome they reckon their years from the zxcarnation, or 
birth of Chriff, that is, from the 25th of December, which 
cuftom has obtained from the year 1431.—In France, and 
feveral other countries, they alfo reckon from the jn- 
carnation; but then they differ from the other in the day 
of the incarnation, fixing it, after the primitive manner, not 
to 


I fing. 
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but conception of our Sayiour.— 
ftick to the day of the birth, and 
See Petav. de Doét. Temp. 


to the day of the birth, 
Though the Florentines ft 
begin their year from Chriftmas. 
Grandamicus de Die Nat. 4 i 

IncaRNATION*, in medicine, fignifies the healing and filling 
up ulcers and wounds with new defh. 


#* The word is formed from iz, and caro, fiefh. 


‘The medicines which effect this, are commonly called incar- 
natives. : f : 
INCARNATIVE, in medicine and chirurgery, is applied 
to medicines, bandages, and futures, which difpofe a wound 
or ulcer to fill up with flefh. Whence they are alfo called 

anaplerotics, from ae, again; and wAngew, to fill. 

IncaRNative Medicine, is fuch a one as makes the flefh heal 
and unite. 

Incarnarive Bandage, is a fillet with an eye or noofe at one 
end of it, fo as the other end may be put through it—To 
make ufe of this bandage, they apply the middle of it to the 
fide oppofite to the wound; fo that the aperture may be over 
the wound itfelf; and flipping the other end through it, they 
draw the lips of the wound clofe to each other, that they may 
grow together: ‘ 

INcARNATIVE Suture, is fuch a one as, by rejoining the lips 
ofa wound, and keeping them together, by means of a thread 
drawn through them with a needle, occafions them to grow 
up and heal. 


INCARTATION, in chymiftry, the refining of gold, by 
means of filver and aqua fortis. 
This is the fame with what is otherwife called departing. 
See Depart. 


INCENSE*, an aromatic, odoriferous refin; otherwife cal- 
led frankincen/e. 


* The word comes from the Latin iacenfum, q.d. burnt; as 
taking the effect for the thing itfelf 


Incenfe was formerly burnt in the temples of all religions, to 
do henour to the divinities that were there adored. Many of 
the primitive Chriftians were put to death, becaufe they would 
not offer incen/e to idols. In the Romifh church they ftill re- 
tain the ufe of incenfe in many of their ceremonies, particu- 
larly at folemn funerals, beftowing it on fuch perfons as they 
would honour, as on prelates, &c. and fometimes alfo on the 
eople. 

INCE P TIVE, a word ufed by Dr. Wallis to exprefs fuch 

moments, or firft principles, which though of no magnitude 
themfelves, are yet capable of producing fuch as are. See 
INFINITE, and INDIVISIBLE. 
‘Thus a point has no magnitude itfelf, but is inceptive of a line 
which it produces by its motion. Soa line, though it have 
no breadth, is yet inceptive of breadth; that is, it is capable, 
by its motion, of producing a furface which has breadth, &&7c, 

ENCEST, the crime of venereal commerce between perfons 
who are related in a degree prohibited marriage by the laws of 
the country. 

Some are of opinion, that marriage ought to be permitted be- 
tween kinsfolks, to the end that the affection, fo neceflary in 
marriage, might be heightened by this double tie; and yet the 
rules of the church have formerly extended this prohibition 
even to the feventh degree, but time has now brought it down 
to the third or fourth degree. 

The words adultery and ince/? are not indecent, though they 
fignify very infamous things; becaufe they reprefent them as 
covered with a veil of horror, which makes us look on them 
only as crimes: the words, therefore, rather fignify the guilt 
of thofe aétions, than the actions themfelves. 

Moft nations look on ince/t with horror, Perfia and Egypt 
alone excepted. In the hiftory of the antient kings of thofe 
countries we meet with inftances of the brother’s marrying the 
fifter: the reafon was, becaufe they thought it too mean to 
join in alliance with their own fubjeéts; and ftill more fo, to 
have married into the families of any foreign princes. 

As to the Perfians, there was a ftill more abominable fort of 
inceft practifed by their magi: If we may truft Catullus, carm. 
gl. 


Nam magus ex matre & gnato gignatur oportet, 
Si vera eft Perfarum impia relligio. 


Spiritual Incest, is the like crime committed between two 
perfons who have a fpiritual alliance, by means of baptifm. 
or confirmation. 4 

Spiritual Incest is alfo underftood of a vicar, or other bene- 
ficiary, who enjoys both the mother and the daughter; that 
is, holds two benefices, the one whereof depends on the col- 
lation of the other. 

Such a /piritual incef? renders both the one and the other of 
thofe benefices void, 

INCESTUOUS, the name of a fe 
in Italy about the year ro65. 

The herefy of the Inceftuous had its beeinnine at Ravenna; 
the learned of which place being confulte ql : 


fulted by the Florentines 
about the degrees of affinity which prohibit marriage, made 


ct or herefy, which arofe 
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anfwer, that the feventh generatior, mentioned in the ca- 

nons, was to be taken on both fides together; fo that four 

generations were to be reckoned on one fide, and three on 

the other. 7 

They proved this their opinion by a paflage in Juftinian’s Jn- 

Jflitutes, where it is faid, that a man may marry his brother’s 

or fifter’s grand-daughter, though fhe be but in the fourth de- 
ree: Whence they concluded, that if my brother’s grand- 
child be in the fourth degree with refpect to me, fhe is in the 
fifth with refpeét to my fon, in the fixth with refpeét to my 
grandfon, and in the feyenth with refpect to my great grand- 
fon. 
Peter Damian wrote againft this opinion, and pope Alexan- 
der II. condemned it in a council held at Rome. 

INCH, a known Englifh meafure, the twelfth part ofa foot. 

Incx of Candle, a manner of felling goods among. merchants. 
The method of it is thus.—Notice is ufually given upon the 
Exchange in writing, and elfewhere, when the fale is to begin : 
againft which time the goods are divided into feveral parcels, 
called Jots, and papers printed of the quantity of each, and of 
the conditions of fale; as, that none fhould bid lefs than a 
certain fum more than another has bid before. During the 
time of bidding, a fmall piece, of about an inch, of wax- 
candle, is burning; and the laft bidder, when the candle 
goes out, has the lot or parcel expofed to fale. 

INCHASING, in {culpture. Sce the article ENcHAsING. 

INCHOATIVE, a term fignifying the beginning of a 
thing, or action; the fame with what is otherwife called in- 
ceptive. See INCEPTIVE. 

IncHoatTive Verbs, according to the ftrid rules of the Latin 
tongue, are ufed by the belf authors indifferently with primi- 
tives, having almoft all the tenfes in common with them ; nays 
ordinarily they exprefs our fentiments with more energy, and 
the actions themfelves in a more perfect ftate. 

INCIDE, Cut,—Thofe medicines are faid to incide, which 
confift of pointed, and fharp particles; as acids, and moft 
falts ; by the force or infinuation of which, the particles of 
other bodies, which before cohered, are divided from one an- 
other. 

And thus fome expeétorating medicines are faid to incide, or 
cut the phlegm, when they break it, fo as to occafion its dif- 
charge See’ ExpEcTORATION. 

INCIDENCE, in mechanics, expreffes the direétion in 

which one body ftrikes on another ; otherwife called in- 
clination. 
In the incurfions of two moving bodies, their incidence is faid 
to be perpendicular or oblique, as their direétions or lines of 
motion make a ftraight line, or an oblique angle at the point 
of contact. 

Angle of INCIDENCE, commonly denotes the angle comprehend- 

ed between an incident ray or other body, and a perpendicu- 
lar to the plane in point of incidence. 
Thus, fuppofing AB (Zab. Optics, fig. 26.) an incident ray 
proceeding from the radiant point A, to B the point of in- 
cidence, and HB a perpendicular to DE in the point of 
incidence: the angle ABH, comprehended between AB 
and HB, is the angle of incidence—by others called the an- 
gle of inclination. 

Angle’ of INCIDENCE, is alfo ufed by Dr. Barrow and fome o- 
thers for the complement of the above angle, or of the angle 
of inclination. 

Thus, fuppofing A B an incident ray, and HB a perpendi- 
cular, as before; the angle ABD comprehended between it 
and the reflecting or refraéting plane DE, is the angle of 
incidence ; and the angle A BH, the angle of inclination. 
Others, with Wolfius, make another diftinétion ; which fee un- 
der the articles ANGLE, REFLEXION, and REFRACTION. 

It is demonftrated by optical writers, 1°. That the angle of 
incidence, ABH, fig. 26. is always equal to the angle of re- 
flexion HBC, or the angle AB D to the angle CBE. 

2°. That the fines of the angles of incidence and refraGtion, 
are to each other reciprocally as the refiftances of the me- 
diums. 

3°. That from air to glafs the fine of the angle of incidence 
is to the fine of the reflected angle as 300 to 193, or nearly 
as 14 to g: on the contrary, that from glaf$ to air, the fine 
of the angle of incidence, is to the fine of the refracted angle 
as 193 to 300, or as g to 14. 

It is true, Sir Ifaac Newton having fhewn that the rays of 
light are not all equally refrangible, there can be no precife 
ratio fixed betwen the fines of the angles of refraétion and 
incidence : but the proportion which comes neareft, is that above 
fpecified. See Licut, Corour, ReFRANGIBILITY, &c. 

IncIDENCE of Eclipfe. See the article Ecirpse. 

Axis of IncipEnck. See the article Axrs of Incidence, 

Cathetus of Incrpencz. See.Caruntus of Incidence; fee 
alfo REFLEXION. 

Line of INc1DENCE, in catoptrics, denotes a right line, as A B, 
Tab, Optics, fig. 26. whereby light is propagated from a radi- 
ant point A, toa point B, in the furface of a fpeculum.— 
This is alfo called an incident ray. 

Line of INCIDENCE, in dioptrics, is a right line, as AB, fig: 
56. whereby light is propagated unrefraéted, in the fame me- 

i dium, 
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dium, from the radiant point to the furface of the refracting 
body HKLI. 

Point of InctpENcE. See the article Point of Incidence. 

Scruples of InciDENcE. See the article SCRUPLEs. 

INCIDENT, in a moral fenfe, denotes an event; or a par= 
ticular circumftance of fome event. 

INCIDENT, ina poem, is an epifode or particular aétion, tack- 

ed to the principal a€tion, or depending on it. 
A good comedy is to be full of agreeable incidents, which divert 
the {peCtators, and form the intrigue. ‘The poet ought al- 
ways to make choice of fuch incidents, as are fufceptible of 
ornament fuitable to the nature of his poem. The variety 
of incidents well conduéted make the beauty of an heroic 
poem, which ought always to take in a certain number of in- 
cidents to fufpend the cataftrophe, that would otherwife break 
out too foon. 

IncipenT Ray, 
IncLinaTIon. 

INCINERATION‘®, in chymiftry, the redu@tion of ve- 
getables into afhes, by burning them gently. 

* The word is derived from the Latin prepofition ia, and cinis, 
afhes. 
Thus fern is incinerated for the making of glafs. 

INCISION Crucial. See the article CruciAL. 

Grafting by Double Inctston. See ENGRAFTING. 

INCISIVE, Incisivus, in anatomy, is applied to feveral 
teeth, adouble mufcle, and certain orifices fituated near to 
thofe teeth. 

Incistv1 Dentes, called alfo incifores, or cutters, and fometimes 
rifores, becaufe they fhew themfelves in laughing, are eight in 
number ; four in each jaw, fituate in the fore fide, and in 
the middle of the others—See Tab. Anat. (Offeal.) fig. 2. 
kits d. 
They are fhorter and fharper than the others, and are inferted 
into their alveoli by a fingle root, or twang ; for which reafon 
they fall eafily, efpecially thofe of the upper fide. 

They are calied incifivi, becaufe their office is to cut or incide 
the meat. See Tooru. 

Incisivus is alfo an appellation given to the firft proper mufcle 
of the upper lip; becaufe it has its origin in the bone of the 
upper jaw, near the place of the incifive teeth ; hence it pafles, 
and is inferted into the upper lip, which it ferves to draw up. 

‘The maxillary bones, have four internal orifices, two whereof 
are called INcrstv A, as being direétly under the dentes incifivi. 

INCLINATION, in medicine and chymiftry, the opera- 
tion of pouring off a clear liquor from fome feces, or fedi- 
ment, by only gently ftooping the veffel. 

This amounts to the fame with what is otherwife called de- 
cantation. 

IncLinaTion, in phyfics, exprefles the mutual approach, or 
tendency of two bodies, lines, or planes, towards one another ; 
fo that their direGtions make either a ftraight line at the point 
of contaé&t, or an angle of a greater or lefler magnitude, 

INCLANATION of a Right Line to a Plane, is the acute angle, 
which fuch right line makes with another right line drawn in 
the plane through the point where the inclined line interfeéts 
it, and through the point where it is alfo cut by a perpendicu- 
lar drawn from any point of the inclined lines. 

InciinaTIon of an Incident Ray, is the angle which it makes 
with a line drawn to the point of incidence, perpendicular to 
the reflecting or refraéting furface. 

This is otherwife called the angle of inclination: fometimes 
alfo the angle of incidence. 

Inctination of a reflected Ray, is the angle which a ray 
after reflexion makes with the axis of inclination. 


Thus, if AB, Tab. Opt. fig. 26. be the incident ray, 


See the articles Ray, INc1DENCE, and 


HBa 


t 
perpendicular to DE in the point B, and BC the reflected 
ray; CBH will be the inclination of the reflected ray; and 


ABC the inclination of the incident ray, 

IncLina TION of the Axis of the Earth, is the angle which it 
makes with the plane of the ecliptic; or the angle between 
the planes of the equator and ecliptic. 

INCLINATION of @ Planet, is an arch or angle comprehended 
between the ecliptic, and the place of a planet in his orbit, 
The greateft inclination of Saturn, according to Kepler, is 
2°. 32’; of Jupiter 1°. 20’; of Mars 1°. 50’. 30"; of Venus 
3°. 22'5 of Mercury 6°. 54’. According to De la Hire, the 
greateft declination of Saturn is 2°. 33’. 30”; of Jupiter 1°, 
19.20"; of Mars 1°, 510"; of Venus 3° 23’, 55 of 
Mercury 6°. 52’. 0”. 

IncrinaTIon of a Plane, in dialing, is the arch of a vertical 
circle, perpendicular both to the plane and the horizon, and 
intercepted between them, 

To find this, take a quadrant and apply its fide to the fide of 
a fquare, and apply the other fide of your fquare to your 
plane: if the plummet fall parallel to the fide of the {quare, 
then the lower fide of the fquare ftands level 3 by which draw 
a horizontal line, whereon ere& a perpendicular, and apply 
your fquare to that perpendicular; and if the plummet falls pa- 
rallel to the fide of the fquare, then that is alfo a level line, 


and font plane ftands horizontally : If the the plummet falls not 
pa lel " the fide of the {quare, then turn your fquare, un- 
Olathe 
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til it does ; and draw an horizontal line, on 
pendicular, to which apply your fquare, an erve what 
gle your plummet makes on the quadrant, with the fide of the 
{quare ; that is the angle of the inclination of the Plan:. 
INCLINATION of two Planes, is the acute angle made by two 
lines drawn one in each plane, thtotgh a corhition point of fec= 
tion, and perpendicular to the fame common fe&ion. 
Thus, in Taéb. Geometry, fig. 98. the inclination of the plane 
KEGL tothe plane AC DB is the angle HF I, or fh is 
made by the right lines HF and F in the point F, perpen- 
dicular to the line of feCtion EG. 
Angle of INCLINATION, in optics, is the fame with what is 
otherwife called the angle of incidence. 
Thus, in Tab. Optics, fiz. 26. fuppofing A B an incident 
Tay, proceeding from the radiant A to the point of incidence 
B, on the furface of a mirror; the angle ABH compre- 
hended between it and the perpendicular HB, is called in- 
differently by Mr, Molyneux, and others the angle of inclina- 
tion, ox of inciden 
Argument of INCLINATION. See ARGUMENT. 
INCLINATION, ina moral fenfe, See APPETITE, 
INCLINED Plane, in mechanics, is that which makes an 
r oblique angle with the horizon. 
It is demonitrated in mechanics, that a body, as B (Tad. 
chanics, fig. 58.) laid on an inclined plane, always lofes part 
of its weight ; and that the power or weight L, required to 
fuftain it, is tothe weight of D, as the heighth BA of the 
plane is to the length of it C AA—And hence alfo it follows, 
that the inclination of the plane may be fo fm: 
the greatelt weight may be fuftained en it by the 
power. 
Hence it becomes a rule, that the force wherewith any 
heavy body would defcend on an inclined ple is to the 
force of the defcent in the perpendicular, as the line of the 
angle of the plane’s inclination, is to the radius, Sce Des- 
CENT. 
Suppofe, therefore, a bod ly or weight given, and it were re~ 
quired to find the power neceflary to fuftain it on an inclined 
plane D.---Call the weight W, and the power F 
the above rule, R: W::S. incl. :P. that is, as r: 
the weight, fo is the fine of the angle of the p/ 
to the horizon, to the power fought : where, the three firft 
being given, the fourth is known of courfe. 
INCLINERS, in dialing. See Dia, and DerncirineERs. 
INCOGNITO, a term borrowed from the It 
when a perfon is in any place where he would not be know 
but it is more particularly applied to 
enter towns, or w 
or the ufual m: 


which eteét a f 
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inclination 


ognito ; and aly 
when people pay their compliments to them. It is not arely 
to prevent their being known, that they take thefe meafure:, 
but becaufe they would not be treated with ceremony, nor 
receive the honours due to thei k. 
When the horfes in princes, cardinals, and ambaflidors coaches 
have no taffels, which they call fiocchi ; and the curtains, 
which they call Landinelle, are drawn, they are repute! to be 
incognito; and no body that meets them is obliged to ftcp, or 
make his honours to them. 
The cardinals alfo, when they would be incognita, leave off 
the red hat. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE, that which cannot be burnt or con- 
fumed by fire, 
Metals melt, ftones calcine, and are yet incombu/tible,---Cloth 
made of lapis amianthus is ixcombu/tible; itis cleaned by fire, 
but not burnt. See the article AsBEs'r 
At Dole, in France, is faid tobe an i 
gory of Tours fpeaks of fome wooden in his time that 
bore the fire as long as thofe of iron- -Sylla undertook to burn 
down atower of wood which defended Archelaus, one of Mi« 
thridates’s lieutenants; but he could not attain his end, by 
reafon of its being coated with alum.---It is alum water where- 
with thofe people befmear themfelves, who handle burning 
coals, melt Spanifh wax on their tongues, See Frre- 
Earer, and ALuM. 

INCOMMENSURABLE, a term in geometry, ufed 


uftible taper: Gre- 


fap 
Se 


where two lines, when compared to each other, have 
common meafure, how fimall foever, that will exactly mea~ 
fure them both. 

In the general, two quantities are faid to be ; 
when no third quantity can be found that is 
of both: or, when thofe quantities are not to one 
unity to a rational number; or as one rational 
other. 

The fide of a fquare is incom 
is demonftrated by Euclid; but it is come 
er; the fquare of the diagonal being equal to 
of the fide. 

Pappus, lib. 4. prob. 17. fp 


rable to 


ks alfo of incommenfurable angles. 


Surfaces which cannot be meafured by a common furface, are 
alfo faid to be incommenfurable in power. 
5 Dd INCOM. 
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INCOMPATIBLE, that which cannot fubfift with ano- 
ther without deftroying it. 

Thus cold and heat are imcompatible 
frongeft overcoming and expelling the weakeft. 

INCOMPLEX Oppu/ition. See the article OpPosI TION. ; 

INCOMPOSITE Numbers, are the fame with what Euclid 
calls prime numbers. See PRIME, and NUMBER. , 

JNCONCINNOUS Difcords. {See ate article} ona 

Inconcrnnous Sy/tem. ae SYSTEM. 

INCORPORATION ®, the mixing the particles of diffe- 
rent bodies fo together, as to make an uniform fubftance or 
compofition of the whole, without leaving any poftibility of 
difcerning the ingredients or bodies mixed, in any of their par- 
ticular qualities. 

* ‘The word is formed from iz, and corpus, body. ' 

INCORPOREAL, Spiritual; a thing or fubftance which 
has no body. See the articles Sprrir, and Bopy. — 

Thus the foul of man is incorporeal, and may fubfift indepen- 
dent of the body. See Sout. : 

‘Thofe ides which are independent of bodies, can neither be 
corporeal themfelves, nor be received within a corporeal fub- 
ject. They difcover to us the nature of the foul, which re- 
ceives within itfelf what is iacorporeal, and receives 1t in a 
corporeal manner too. Whence it is that we have incorporeal 
ideas even of bodies themfelves. Fenelon. 

INCORRUPTIBLE, that which cannot be corrupted. 
See CoRRUPTION. : 

Thus fpiritual fubftances, as angels, human fouls, Se and 
thus alfo glafs, gold, mercury, &c. may be called incorrup- 
tible, 

INCORRUPTIBLES,IncorrupTistr LEs, the name 
of a fect which fprang out of the Eutychians. ; 
Their ditinguilhing tenet was, That the body of Jefus Chrift 
was incorruptible ; by which they meant, that after and from 
the time wherein he was formed in the womb of his holy mo- 
ther, he was not fufceptible of any change, or alteration ; not 
even of any natural, and innocent paffions, as of hunger, 
thirft, &c. So that he eat without any occafion, before his 

_death, as well as after his refurrection.—And hence it was 
that they took their name. . 

INCRASSATING, the ac&t of condenfing, or rendering 
fuids thicker, by the mixture of other lefs Auid particles ;_ or 
by expelling the finer particles, and compinging, and bringing 
the grofler nearer together. i 

INCRUSTATION, the lining, or coating of a wall, either 
with gloffy ftones, ruftics, marble, pottery, or ftucco work 3 
and that either equably, or in pannels and compartiments. 

{NCRUSTED, or[NCRUSTATED Column, is a column 
confifting of feveral pieces or flips of fome precious marble, 
majfticated or cemented around a mould of brick, or other mat- 

ter; whichis done, not only to fave the precious ftone, whe- 
ther it be agat, jafper, or the like, but alfo for the fake of 
fhewing pieces of it ofuncommonlargenefs, by the neatnefs and 
clofenefs of the incru/tation, which renders the joints impercep- 
tible, where the cement is of the fame colour. 

INCUBATION, the action ofa hen, or other fowl, brood- 
ing on her eggs. whe yet 

INCUBUS *, ‘Night-Mare 5 a difeafe confifting in an oppref- 
fion of the breaft, fo very violent, that the patient cannot 
fpeak, or even breathe. ane ‘ 

* The word is derived from the Latin incubare, to lie down on 

any thing and prefs it: The Greeks called it epiaalns, q. d. fal- 
tator, leaper, or fomething that rufheth on a perfon. 

In this difeafe the fenfes are not quite loft, but they are 
drowned and aftonifhed, as is alfo the underftanding and 
imagination ; fo that the patient feems to think fome huge 
weight thrown on him, and ready to ftrangle him. 
Children are very liable to this diftemper; fo are fat people, 
and men of much ftudy and application of mind; by reafon 
the ftomach inall thefe finds fome difficulty in digeftion. 
The incubus feems to be coufin-german to the epilepfy and 
apoplexy 3 for if it lafts long, it degenerates into one or other 
of thofe diftempers. Others reckon it akind of afthma, and 
call it a/fhma noéturnum ; and fay it proceeds from the fame 
caufes, and is helped by the fame means, as the common 
afthma. 

INCUMBENT, in law, a clerk refident in his benefice, 
with cure, 

He is called incumbent of fuch church, becaufe he ought to 
bend his whole ftudy to difcharge his cure. See Recror. 

INCUMBRAVIT, in law. SeeQuare Incumbravit. 

INCURVATION, the act of bending a bone, or other bo- 
dy, from its natur; 

IncurvaTion of the 
FRACTION. 

INCUS, in anatomy, the fecond of the officles or little bones 
of the ear. See the article Ear. 

INDE. See the article InpIGo. 

INDEFEISIBLE, or InpEFEAzAB 
nifies t cannot be defeated or mad 
and i ble te 


in the fame fubje&t; the 


ape. 
Rays of Light. See Licut, and Re- 


E, in our law, fig- 
void :- a 
oid a good 


minate ; that which has no certain 
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bounds, or to which the human mind cannot affixany. 
Defcartes ufes the word in his philofophy, inftead of infinite, 
both in numbers and quantities, to fignify an inconceivable 
number, or number fo great, that an unit cannot be added to 
it: anda quantity fo great, as not to be capable of any ad- 
dition. 
Thus he fays, the ftars, vifible and invifible, are in number 
indefinite, and not, as the ancients held, infinite; and that 
quantity may be divided into an indefinite number of parts, 
not an infinite number. 

INDEFINITE is alfo ufed in the fchools to fignify a thing that 
has but one extreme; for inftance, a line drawn from any 
point, and extended infinitely. 

Thus what they call eternity a parte ante, or eternity a parte 
pot, are indefinite durations. 

INDEFINITE Propofition. See the article PROPOSITION. 

INDEFINITE, in-grammar, is underftood of nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, participles, articles, &c. which are left in an uncertain 
indeterminate fenfe, and not fixed to any particular time, 
thing, or other circumftance. 

INDELIBLE *, that which cannot be blotted out, or effaced. 

* The word is formed irom the Latin de/ere, to blot, with the 
+prepofition zz taken negatively. 

Thus baptifm, and the of the priefthood, are faid to 

convey indelible characters. : 

INDEMNITY *®, an aé&t by which one promifes to gua- 
rantee, or fave harmlef’, fome other perfon from any lofs 
or damage, that might accrue to him on any particular ac- 
count. 

* The word is originally Latin, and is formed from the negative 

in, and damnum, lols. 

When a church is appropriated to an abbey or college, the 
archdeacon lofeth his induétion-money for ever: in recom- 
pence whereof, he fhall have yearly out of the church fo ap- 
propriate, one or two fhillings, more or lefs, for a penfion, 
as was agreed at the time of the impropriation. And _ this 
penfion is called an indemnity. 

INDENTED, InprenTeE, in heraldry, is when the out- 
line of a bordure, ordinary, &. is notched, in form of the 
teeth of a faw. 


INDENTED Verge. DENTED. 
InpENTED Medals, bse the stile} Mia 
INDENTED Wheel. WHEEL. 
INDENTURE, inlaw, a writing which comprifes fome 
contraét between two at leaft; being indented at top anfwer- 
able to another part, which has the fame contents. 
It differs from a deed-poll; in that this laft is a fingle deed, 
and is unindented. 
INDEPENDANT Troop. See the article TRoop. 
INDEPENDENTS, a feét of Puritans in England and 
Holland ; fo called, as denying not only any fubordination a- 
mong their clergy, but alfo all dependency on any other af- 
fembly. 
They maintain, that every feparate church, or particular con- 
gregation, has in itfelf radically and effentially every thing ne~ 
ceflary for its own government; that it has all ecclefiafti- 
cal power and jurifdiction ; and is not at all fubject to 
other churches or their deputies, nor to their aflemblies or 
fynods. 
‘Though the Independents do not think it neceflary to aflemble 
fynods ; yet, if any be held, they look on their refolutions as 
weighty and prudential counfels, but not as decifions to be 
peremptorily obeyed. 
They agree, that one or more churches may help another 
church with their advice and affiftance, and even reprove it 
when it offends ; provided they do not pretend to any fuperior 
authority or right to excommunicate, &e. 
In matters of faith and doétrine, the Jndependents agree with 
the reft of the reformed; fo that the difference is rather poli- 
tical, than religious. ‘ 
During the civil wars in England, the Zidependents becoming 
the moft powerful party, and getting to the head of affairs, mott 
of the other feéts, that were averfe to the church of England, 
joined them: which occafioned them to be diftinguithed into 
two fects. ; 
The firft are in effe& Pri 


» only differing from them 
in matters of difcipline.-—T hers, whom M. Spanheim calls 
Pfeudo-Independents, are a confufed aflemblage of Anabaptifts, 
Socinians, Antinomians, Familifts, Libertines, Sc. 

F. Orleans fpeaks of the rife of the Independents in the follow- 
ings terms. ¢ Out of the fame fect (the Prefhyterians) had 
© rifen fome time ago, on pretence of further reformation, a 
© new fect, which was not only averfe to the monarch, but 
© the monarchy, both which it undertook to deftroy ; and in 
© lieu thereof to form a republic.---They were called by the 
© name of Independents, in regard that, profefling to carry 
« 
« 
« 


the gofpel liberty ftill further than the other Puritans, they 
rejected not only bifhops, but alfo fynods, pretending each 
aflembly ought to govern itfelf independently of all others ; i 

© which, faid they, confifts the liberty of the children of 
« Atfirft they were only diftinguifhed among the Prefbyterians, 
as the more zealous from the more indifferent, the more rigid 
© from 
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© from the more remifs, by a greater averfion to all pomp and 
© pre-eminence both in church and ftate, and bya more ardent 
© defire to reduce the practice of the gofpel to its primitive pu- 
‘rity. It was their maxim of independency that firft diftin- 
* guifhed them, and rendered them fufpected to the reft. But 
© they had addrefs and artifice enough to gain ground, and in 
© effect they made abundance of profelytes out of all other parties 
© and perfuafions. 

Independentifm is peculiar to Great Britain, the Britifh colo- 
nies, and the United Provinces. One Morel in the 16th cen- 
tury endeavoured to introduce it into France; but it was con- 
demned at the fynod of Rochel, where Beza prefided, and 
again at the fynod of Rochel in 1644. 

INDETERMINATE, in geometry, is underftood of a 
quantity either of time, or place, which has no certain or defi- 
nite bounds, See INDEFINITE. 

INDETERMINATE Problem, is t) 

finite different folutions. 
For inftance, if a number be required that may be a multiple 
of 4 and 5; where the anfwer may be 20, 40, 60, &c. to 
infinity: or, if it were required to find two numbers whofe 
fum, together with their product, may be equal to a given 
number; or, to make a rhomboides, wherein the reCtangle 
under the two fides may be equal to a given fquare.—Both of 
which problems admit of infinite folutions. 

INDEX*, in anatomy, denotes the fore-finger. 

* Itis thus called from éndico, I point or direct; becanfe that 
finger is generally fo ufed: whence alfo the extenfor indicis is 
called indicator, 

The Greeks call it ayav®, licker; this finger being ufed to 
be dipped in fauces, &c. in order to ftir them; after which 
it is ufually licked; or, as others will have it, becaufe the 
nurfes ufe it to take up the food wherewith they feed their 
infants ; firft licking it, to tafte whether or no it be hot. 

In pDeEx, inarithmetic, is the fame with what is otherwife cal- 
led the characteriftic, or exponent of a logarithm. See Lo- 
GARITHM. 

‘The index is that which fhews of how many places the ab- 
folute number belonging to the logarithm confifts, and of 
what nature it is, whether an integer or a fraction. 
Thus, in this logarithm 2,521293, the number ftanding on 
the left hand of the point is called the index; and becaufe it 
is 2, it fhews you that the abfolute number anfwering to it 
confifts of three places: for it is always one more than the 
Index, becaufe the index of 1 is 0; of 1O is 13 and of 100 
iss .—As in this example: 

OT 2134 5678 O 

123456789 where the upper num- 
bers are indices to the lower. And therefore in thofe fmall 
tables of Briggs’s logarithms, where the index is omitted, it 
muft be always fupplied, before you can work by them. 
If the abfolute number be a fraétion, the imdex of the loga- 


at, whereof there may be in- 


rithm has a negative fign, and is marked thus, 2.562293 5 
which fhews the correfponding number to be a decimal frac- 
tion of three pla Viz. 1-305. 

Mr. Townly has a peculiar way of noting thefe indices, when 
they exprefs fractions, now much in ufe, viz. by taking, 
inftead of the true index, its Arithmetical complement to ro: 
fo that he would write the logarithm now mentioned thus. 
$.562293. 

How indices are to be added and fubtracted, fee under the ar- 
ticle LocariTHM. 

In vex of a Globe, isa little ftyle fitted on to the north-pole, 
and turning round with it, pointing to certain divifions in 
the hour-circle. 

Tt is fometimes alfo called guoman. See Grose. 

Inpex, or Inpice, is alfo the denomination of a congrega- 
tion at Rome, whofe bufinefs is to examine books, and to 
put fuch as they think fit to prohibit the reading and felling 
of, into an index. 

Indices, ox expurgatory indices, is the name by which the 
catalogues of prohibited books are called; among which, 
however, there is this difference, that fome are condemned 
purely and abfolutely, and others only donee corrigantur, till 


they be corrected. ” 

Philip II. of Spain was the firft.who procured an index to be 
publi: of the books condemned by the inquifition of Spain. 
Pope Paul IV. took the hint, and in 1559 ordered the con- 


gregation of the holy office at Rome to print a fecond. Pius V. 
recommended the matter to the council of Trent, who made 
another. After this, the Duke of Alva procured another to 
be printed at Antwerp, in 1571.——Clement VIII. in 1596, 
publifhed a very copious one, called by the name of the Ro- 
man index. There were two others publifhed in 1583, 
and 1612, by the cardinals Guiroci and Sandoval, and feve- 
ral others by the inquifitors and mafters of the facred palace. 
‘The moft confiderable of all the indices is that of Sottomayor, 
which was made for all the ftates fubje@ to the king of Spain, 
and comprehends all the others; coming down as low as the 
year 1667. 
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INDIA, or Eaft Invi a Company, C: 
Company, Corn, Sink, &e 

INDIAN ind. wK 

Inpran Ocean. } Oczan, 

Indian Wind, called alfo Famaica and Can 

taken out of the heart of a large tree i 
the ifles of Jamaica, Campeche, cy 
coétion being very red. 
It has been obferved, that putting fome of this deco@ion in- 
to two bottles, and mixing a little powder of alum with the 
one, it will become of a very bea’ 1 red, ‘which will 
hold; the other in a day’s time becoming yellow, though 
both bottles were ftopped from the 5a lit- 
tle of the fame decoétion be expofed to the air, it will’be- 
Come as black as ink in the fame fpace of time, 

INDICATION, a fign difcovering, 
thing to be done. 

Inprcarion, in phyfic, fignifies the pointing out or difcover 

what is fit to be done, and what means applied in any c 
from a knowledge of the nature of the d 
tues of medicines. 
Indications are of four kinds: prefervative, or prophyl 
which dire& how to cut off the caufe of an | 
eafe; curative, which fhew how to remove a difeafe aciually 
formed; palliative, which direct how to leflen its e Fecisy or 
take off fome of its fymptoms, before it can be wholly re- 
moved; and vital, which relate to the ftrenoth-of the bod 
That part of phyfic which treats of indications is called Je- 
meiotica, See SEMEIOTICA. 

INDICATIVE, in grammar, the firft mood or manner o¢ 
Conjugating verbs, fhewing either the time prefent, patt, or. 
future, 

I love, is the prefent tenfe; loved, the patt; and 
love, is the future of the indicative mood. 

INDICATIVE Column. Sce the article Corumn. 

INDICATOR, in anatomy, a mufcle of the index, 
finger next following the thumb. See InpEx. 
The indicator is the firft proper mufcle of the index; and is 
fo called, becaufe it ferves to extend that finger to point at any 
thing withal. 

It has its origin in the middle and hind part of the cubitus, 

and is inferted by a double tendon into the fecond phalanx 

of the index, and to the tendon of the great extenfur, with 

which it aéts in conjunétion in ftretching out the finger. 

See Tab. Anat. (Mysl.) fig. 7.0 10. 49. 5 
INDICTAMENTI, TZenore mittendo. 


INDICTION, fienifies the convoking of an ecclefiaftical 
affembly; asa fynod, or council, and evena dict. 

Inprc Tron is alfo applied to the feveral feflions of the fame 
councils. 
Hence it is, that at the end of the feffions of the council of 
Trent, the decree by which the co appoints the day of 
the future feflion, is called the indiion of that. {of a 


i Sce the article 


air alike; and that if 


or pointing out fome- 


»proachi 


or 


fon. 
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Inpicrion, in chronology, a term ufed for a kind o epo- 
cha, or manner of accounting time among the Romans; con- 
taining a cycle or revolution of fifteen years, which, when 
expired, begins anew, and goes round again without inter- 
miffion. 

This method of computation has no dependance on the hea- 
venly motions.-——Petavius fays, there is nothing in chrono- 
logy lefs known than the Roman indi 
its origin and commencement.—It is the general pinion that it 
was inftituted in the time of Conftantine, but this is 
guefs.——. There were indiétions in the time of the emperor 
Conftantius, as appears from the ‘T fan Code.— 
learned hold, that ind 
certain annual taxes, the tariffs wher: 
year : but why they were fo called, why 


tion; he means, than 


of were pu 
confined to 


of fifteen years, when, and on what occafion inftituted,. is 
not known ! 


mentioned in aut! the 

uning on the firft of Sep- 

tember; the Imperial or C ian. indi. , onthe rath ae 
indiétion, which is that 


is on the firft of Ja- 


the yea 


time they dated them by the years of the em, 
At the time of the reformation of 
1582 was reckoned the tenth year 
beginning to reckon he 

elapfed between that time an 
be the year of indiéd C 
our Lord 1749. 
The indiction may 
our Lord, and div 
the year of the inc 


he year 
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Dlifhment, order, or denunciation.—The time of the in- 
diétion among the Romans, was that wherein the people were 
fummoned to pay a certain tribute; and it is for this reafon 
that the Imperial zndiétion began towards the end of Septem- 
ber, becaufe the harveft being then got in, it was fuppofed 
the people could more eafily pay their tax. 


INDICTIVE, Invrcrivus, an epithet given to certain 
feaft-days appointed by the Roman magiftrates, viz. the con- 
ful or praetor. : 

INDICTMENT®, in law, a bill, or declaration of com- 
plaint, drawn up in form of law, for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth; exhibited as an accufation of one for fome of 
fence, criminal or penal, unto jurors, and by their verdié 
found to be true, and prefented before a judge, or officer whe 
has power to punifh or certify the fame offence. 

* The word is derived from the French enditer, indicare, OF @ 
cording to M. Lambard, from wsxvus, I charge, Lintorn 
againft. 

InprceT MENT, in common law, fignifiesas much as accufatio 
among, the civilians; though in fome points it differs. & 
ACCUSATION, ; 
It feems to be an accufation, becaufe the jury who enquire of 
the offence, do not receive it, till the party that offereth the 
bill, appearing, fubfcribe his name, and proffer his oath for 
the truth of it. 

It is always at the fuit of the king, and differs from an acc u- 
fation in this, that the preferrer is no way tied to the proof 
thereof upon any penalty, if it be not proved, except there ap 
pear a confpiracy. c 

INDICUM Folium. See the article Forrum. 

INDICUS Cucculus. See the article CoccuLus. 

[INpicus Cofus. See the articleCosrus. 


INDIGESTION, a crudity, or want of due coction, ei- 
ther in a food, a humour of the body, or.an excrement. 
In the fyftem of trituration, indige/tion, which isa crudity, 
may be very naturally accounted for, from the relaxation of 
the fibres of the {tomach.——A bilious indige/fion, in the opi- 
nion of Hacquet, a great advocate for trituration, is owing 
to too much force in the ftomach, or too much vivacity in its 
ofcillations, which fpoil the digeftion, by rendering the tritu- 
ration imperfect. But this is hardly fatisfactory, for it fhould 
feem that digeftion would be the more perfect, in proportion 
as the force of the ftomach is increafed. See DiGEsTion, 
and TRITURATION. 
INDIGETES, a name which the antients gave to fome of 
their gods. 
There are various opinions about the origin, and fignification 
~ of this word; fome pretending it was given to all the gods in 
eneral; and others only to the femi-gods, or great men dei- 
Fed: others fay, it was given to fuch gods as were originally 
of the country, or rather fuch as were the gods of the coun- 
try that bore this name; and others again hold it was afcribed 
to fuch gods as were patrons, and protectors of particular ci- 
ties. = 
Thofe of the firft opinion maintain, that the gods were fo 
called by antiphrafis, becaufe they wanted nothing; the word 
coming from the verb indigeo, I want.—If this were true 
the word indigetes would fignify nearly the fame thing in La- 
tin with the Hebrew “IW /chaddia, which the fcripture fre- 
quently gives to God; as fignifying that he is fufficient for 
himfelf, and needs nothing. 
Thofe of the fecond opinion derive the word from indigitare, 
to call, or invoke; it being thefe gods who were ordinarily 
invoked, and who it was fuppofed lent the readieft earto the vows 
that were made them.—To this purpofe they cite Macrobius, 
who ufes the word indigitare in that fenfe; telling us, the 
Vedtals make their invocations thus, Apollo Phyfician! Apol- 
Jo Pzean! Veftales ita Indigitant, Apollo Medice! Apollo Pzan! 
—They add, that their books of prayers and forms of in- 
vocation were called indigitamenta. 
Laftly, others hold indigetes to be derived from inde genitus, 
or in loca degens, or from inde and ago, for dego, Tlive, I in- 
habit ; which laft opinion feems the moft probable, 
In effeét, it appears, 1°. That thefe indigetes were alfo called 
locales, or topical gods, which is the fame thing. 


were, in effcét, local gods, being efteemed the protectors of 
thofe places where they were deihed; fo that the fecond and 
third opinion are very confiftent, 3 
indigetes, as being the fame thing, Georg. I. Dii patrit, in- 
digetes. 4°. Th ‘ 
indligetes, were Faunus, Vefta, ffneas, Romulus, all the ods 
of Italy; and at Athens Minerva, fays Servius; and at Car- 
thage, Dido,—_lt Is true, we meet with Jupiter indiges, 
but that Jupiter indiges is fEneas, not the great Ju 
we may fee in Livy, Lib. I. c. 3. in which lait fe 
vius aflures us, ixdiges comes from t 
am among the gods, 
INDIGNATORIUS, a mufcle thus called 
pofed to draw the eye from its 
gives an appearance of {corn and 


: nfe, Ser- 
he Latin, in diis ago, I 


i > as being fup- 
inner Corner outwards, which 
anger. 


etes were ordinarily men deified, who indeed In 


°. Virgil joins patrii with I 


gods to whom the Romans gave the name |] 
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But this is properly a compound motion of two mufeles: for 
which fee E y g. 

INDIGO, a dyer’s drug, of a deep blue colour, brought hi- 

ther from the Weft Indies. 
Tt is drawn from the leaves of a plant which the Spaniards 
call anil, and we anele, nil, Indian woad, glaftum Indicum, 
blue weed, and indigo. 
The method of preparation is faid to be this. ‘When the 
plant has arrived at a certain heighth, and its leaves are ina 
good condition, they cut them down, and throw them into a 
kind of vat, covering them with water. Thefe they boil 
together for the fpace of twenty four hours; at the top there 
fwims a fcum, with all the different colours of the rainbow. 
Then the water is let off into another veflel, where they agi+ 
tate and churn it, as it were, with five or fix long poles, fit- 
ted together for that purpofe. ‘This they continue to do, till 
the water becomes of a deep green, and till the grain, as they 
call it, forms itfelf, which they difcover by taking a little of it 
out into another veffel, and {pitting in it; for if then they 
perceive a bluifh dreg fubfiding, they ceafe to beat. The 
tter then precipitates of itfelf to the bottom of the veflel, 
hen it is well fettled, they pour off the water. After 

y take out the indige, and put it into little linen 

and let it drain; which done, they put it into fhallow 

»oden boxes, and when it begins to dry, they cut it into 
flices, and Jet them harden in the fun. 

There are feveral kinds of indigo; the beft is that called /er- 
quiffe, from the name of a village where it is prepared. That 
is ufually the beft which is in flat pieces, of a moderate thick- 
nefs and pretty hard; it fhould alfo be clean, light enough to 
fwim in the water, inflammable, ofa fine blue colour, mark- 
eda little on the infide with filver ftreaks, and appearing 
purplith when rubbed on the nail. Jndigo is ufed among the 
painters, who grind and mix it with white to make a blue 
colour; for without that mixture it would paint black- 
ifh. 

They alfo mix it with yellow, to make a green colour.—It is 
alfo ufed in dying, and by the laundrefles, to givea bluifh 
caft to their linen. 

In the Hortus Indus Malabaricus, is an account of the 
whence indigo is drawn: the decoétion of whofe root 
to be excellent againft nephritic colics; its leaves, app 
the abdomen, good to promote urine; and the indigo itfelf is 
faid to be of good ufe in drying of tumors. 

INDIRECT Modes, of fyllogifms, in logic, are the five 
laft modes of the firft Agure, exprefled by the barbarous words 
baralipton, celantis, dalitis, frifefomerum. See Move. 

It is the converfion of the conclifion which renders the modes 
indireé: for inftance a fyllogifm in darii, and another in 
dabitis, would be perfectly alike, were it not for that conver- 
fion ; the propofitions having the fame quantity, and the fame 
quality, and the middle term being the fubject in the major, 
and the attribute in the minor in both. It remains then, that 
to make a diftinétion, that which is the fubject of the conclu- 
fion in darii, be the attribute in the conclufion of dabitis; and 
that which is the attribute in the firft, the fubject in the laft. 
See SyLLocism. 

DA- Every thing that promotes falvation is advantageous : 
RI-_ There are affiions which promote falvation; 

I. Therefore there are afliGtions which are advantageous. 
DA- Every thing that promotes falvation is advantageous : 
BI- There are afflictions which promote falvation 5 

TIS. Therefore fome things promoting falvation are afflictions. 

InpiR Ect Confirmation. See CONFIRMATION. 

INDIVIDUAL, Inpivinuum, in logic, a particular be- 
ing of any fpecies; or that which cannot be divided into two 
or more beings, equal, or alike. 

The ufual divifion in logic is made into genera, or genus’s, 
thofe genera into fpecies, and thofe fpecies into individuals, 
See Genus, Sprcizs, and Division. 

The fchoolmen make a fourfold diftin€tion of individuals: 
UZ 

Inpivipuu™m Vagum, that, which though it »s but one 

thing, yet may be any of that kind; as when we fay a man, 

a certain perfon, or one faid fo and fo; though but one per- 

fon is meant, yet that perfon, for aught that appears to the 

contrary, may be any body. 

YDIVIDUUM Determinatum, is when the thing is named and 

determined; as, Alexander, the river Nile, this is alfo 

called individuum fignatum. 

NDIviIDUUM Demon/firativum, is when fome demontftrative 

pronoun is ufed in the expreffion; as, this man, that woman. 

NDIVIDUU Mex Aypothe/, or by fuppofition; when an uni- 

verfal name or termis reftrained, by the fuppofition, toa par- 

ticular thing: as when we fay, the fon of fuch an one, and 
it be known that he had but one fon. 

8, in geometry, thofe indefinitely fmall 

elements, or principles, into which any body or figure may 

be ultimately refolved. 

A line is faid to confift of points, a furface or parallel lines, 

and a folid of parallel and fimilar furfac 

of thefe elements is fuppofed indivifible, i 


plant 
is faid 


; and becaufe each 
in any figure a line 


be 
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be drawn through the elements perpendicularly, the num- 
ber of points in that line will be the fame as the number of 
the elements. 

Whence it appears, that a parallelogram, prifm, or cylinder, 
is refolvable into elements, or indivifibles, all equal to each 
other, parallel, and like to the bafe : And a triangle into lines 
parallel to the bafe, but decreafing in arithmetical proportion : 
fo alfo are the circles, which conititute the parabolic conoid, 
and thofe which conttitute the plane of a:circle, or the fur- 
face of an ifofceles cone. 2 

A cylinder may be refolved into cylindrical _ eirve fu - 
faces, having all the fame height, and continually d 
creafing inwards, as the circles of the bafe do; on which 
they infift. 

‘This way of confidering magnitudes is called the method of 
indivifibles, which is only the antient method of exhautftions, 
a little difguifed and contra&ted. 

Tt is found of good ufe in fhortning mathematical demonftra- 
tions; of which we may give an inftance in that famous 
propoiition of Archimedes, That a {phere is two thirds of a 
cylinder fubferibing it. . 
Suppofe a cylinder, an hemifphere, and an inverted cone (Tab. 
Geometry, fig. 99+) to have the fame bafe and altitude, and to 
be cut by infinite planes all parallel to the bafe, of which dg 
is one; it is plain, the fquare of dh will every where be 
equal to the fquare of & ¢ (the radius of the fphere) the {quare 
hc=eh fquare; and confequently, fince circles are to one 
another as the fquares of the radii, all the circles of the he- 
mifphere will be equal to all thofe of the cylinder, deducting 
thence all thofe of the cone: wherefore the cylinder, deduct 
ing the cone, is equal to the hemifphere ; but it is known, 
that the cone is one third of the cylinder, and confequent- 
ly the {phere muft be two thirds of it. 

IN DIVIS O.—ProInviviso. See the article Pro. 

INDOCTORUM Parliamentum. See PARLIAMEN- 
TUM. 

INDORSEMENT, any thing written on the back of a 
deed or inftrument. See Enporsinc. 

A condition written on the back of an obligation is com- 
monly. called an indorfement; from in, and dorfum, back. 

InpoRsEMENT of a Bill of Exchange, “See Enporsi- 
MENT. 

INDUCIARUM Pautitio, See the article Petrrio. 

INDUCTION, in logic, a confequence drawn from fe- 
veral propofitions, or principles firft laid down. 

Thus, the conclufion of a fyllogifm, is an induétion made 
from the premifes. See Syrrocism. 

InpucTion is alfo ufed for a kind of fyllogifm itfelf; being a 
medium between an enthymeme and a gradation, in regard 
it wants a propofition (which, however, is underftood) as in 
the enthymeme, and abounds in affumptions (which yet are 
collateral, or of the fame degree) which is the cafe in a 
gradation, 

For inftance ; every terreftrial animal lives, every aerial 
animal lives, every aquatic animal lives, and every reptile 
animal alfo lives ; therefore every animal lives. 

Here, it may be obferved, are various aflumptions, from the 
more general fpecies of the animal kind colleéted into one ; 
which this propofition is fuppofed to precede, ¢. &. that every 
animal is either terreftrial, aerial, aquatic, or reptile. 

Suidas reckons three kinds of induétion ; that juft mentioned, 
which concludes or gathers fome general propofition from an 
enumeration of all the particulars of a kind, he calls the dia- 
Leétic induétion. 

The fecond proceeds by interrogation, and 
bably, or with a verifimilitude, This is what the Grecks 
called magafeln, and was that which Socrates or inarily 
made ufe of, as Cicero in his Topics, and Quintilian have 
obferved. 
The third kind of induéion is properly rhetorical ; being a 
conclufion drawn from fome example, or aut hority. 
This isa very imperfect induéion, all its force lying in a 
propofition which is concealed, and which will hardly bear 
being exprefled. — Thus, he that fays, Codrus died bravely 
for his country, therefore I mutt die bravely for my coun- 
try, proves nothing unlefs this propofition be carried in 
mind, that I muft do the fame with Codrus. Again, Ar- 
chimedes, and the other mathematicians fay, the fun is much 
bigger than the earth ; therefore, it muft be owned the fun 
is much bigger than the earth. Where this propofition is 
underftood, » whatever Archimedes, and the other ma- 
thematicians fay, is true. 

InpueTion, in the Ex 
giving polfefiion to an i 
ing him into it, and del 
miflary, or bifhop’s deputy, 
the. bells. 

When a clerk is inftituted into a benefice, he is to exhi- 
bit his mandate from the bifhop to the archdeacon, or 
other perfon to whom itvis direé 
thereby to be indu&ed into his living 
duétion, he hath a remedy both in the ecclefi 
fo an action of the cafe in common | 


Wot. is 


concludes pro- 


fh laws is ufually taken for the 
umbent of his church, by lead- 
ing him the keys, by the com- 
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a right 
refufed zn- 
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If the indu®@or, oF perfon to be induéted, be kept out of 
the church or houfe by laymen, the writ de vi laica lies 
for the clerk, which is direéted out of the chancery to the 
theriff of the county, to remove the fotce, tc. —If anoz 
ther clergyman, prefented by the fame patron, keep pof= 
feflion, a ‘fpoliation is grantable out of the fpiritual court; 
whereby the tithes, &c. thall be fequeftred, till the right be 
determined. 

The archdeacon rarely induéts a clerk ip perfon, but ufual- 


C. 


ly iflues out a warrant to the clerks and lettered perfons 
within the archdeaconry; impowering any of them to do it 
in his ftead. 
The ufval form and manner of induéion, is, for the induce 
tor to take the clerk by the hand, and then to lay it on the 
key of the church, which muft be then in the door, and to 
fay, ¢ By virtue of this inftrument, I induct you into the 
© real, aGtual and corporal poffeffion of the rectory or vica+ 
* rage of ———, with all its fruits, profits, members; and ap- 
* purtenances.’ ‘This done, he opens the door, and puts 
the clerk in poffeffion of the church, and fhuts the door upon 
him; who, after he hath tolled a bell (if there be any) comes 
out, and defires the inductor to indorfe a certificate of his in- 
duétion on the archdeacon’s warrant, and that all prefent will 
fignify it under their hands, If the church key cannot be 
had, it is fufficient that the clerk lays hold of the ring of 
the door, and within thg time limited read the Common 
Prayer, anc thirty-nine articles of the church, in the church- 
porch. Within two months after this, the clerk muft read 
the thirty-nine articles; and all the fervice of the day, both 
at morning and evening-prayers, and declare his affent and 
confent ; he muft alfo then read the bithop’s Englith certi- 
ficate, in which is the declaration of his conformity ; and 
of all this he muft have two or three good witnelles, who 
mutt fign that they heard him do it, and be ready to 
atteft it, viva voce, if required; and within three months 
after induétion, he muft alfo take the abjuration-oath at the 
iE acl or in fome one of the courts at Weftminfter- 
Hall. 

INDULGENCE, in thé Romith theology, the remiffion 
of a punifhment due to a fin, granted by the church, and 
fuppofed to fave the finner from purgatory; 

The Romanifts found their indulgences on the infinite trea- 
fure of the merits of Jefus Chrift, the holy virgin, and 
all the faints ; which they fuppofe the church has a right 
of diftributing, by virtue of the communion of faints, 

The Roman jubilee carries with it a plenary, or full indul- 
gence, for all the crimes committed therein. 

The pope alfo grants. bulls of plenary indulgence to feyeral 
churches, monatteries, and even to private perfons; and it 
is a frequent thing to have general indulgences for the time 
of the principal feafts of a year. Their cafuifts fay, that 
a plenary indulgence does not always prove effe@ual, for 
want of Complying with the conditions whereon it ‘was 
granted. 

For the extirpation of hereticks it has 


tice with the popes to grant indulgences. 
‘ 


been a Common prac- 


Thus Clement XII. 
That we may ftir up and encourage the faithful to exter. 
minate this ungracious crew of forlorn wretches, [the Ce- 
vennois, when in arms againft Lewis XIV.] we fully 
grant and indulge the full remiffion of all fins, whatever 
they may be, (relying upon that power of binding and 
loofing, which our Lord conferred upon his chief apoftle) 
to all thofe that fhall lift themfelves in this facred militia, 
if they fhall happen to fall in battle? See ABSOLUTION, 
INDULGENCE, or Inpuxro, fignifies alfo a {pécial favour or 
privilege, conferred either on a community, or a particular 
perfon, by the pope’s bulls ; in virtue whereof the party is 
licenfed to do or to obtain fomething contrary to the inten- 
tion and difpofition of the common laws. 
There are two kinds of indulté’s ; the one aétive, which 
confifts in a power of nominating and prefenting freely, and 
without referye to benefices that are otherwife limited, and 
teftrained by the laws of the apoftolical chancery ; fuch are 
thofe ordinarily granted’ to fecular princes, cardinals, -bi- 
thops, &c. 
Paffive indulte’s 3 confit in a power of receiving beriefices 
and expectative graces ; of which kind are thofe of a parlia- 
ment, of graduates, and mandataries. ; 
The indulto of kings, is the power given theni of prefenting 
to confiftorial benefices, either by treaty, by favour; or fpecial 
privilege. 
The indulto of cardinals, is a licence for holding regular as 
well as fecular benefices, and for difpofing of benefices in com= 
mendam, or continuing them, &%c. 
Indulto of parliament, is a right of privilege granted to the 
chancellor, prefidents, counfellors; and other officers in the 
parliaments of France, to obtain a benefice of the collator, 
upon the king’s nomination directed to him.—This is a kind 
of advowfon, or patronage belonging to the French king ; the 
indulto being a mandate or grace, by which he is permitted 
to name to any collator he pleafes, a counfellor, or other 
officer of parliament, on whom the collator fhall be obliged 
to beftow a benefice: fo that the tight of the indulto refides 


§Ec tadically 
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radically in the king, the officers being only the objects there- 


of. . . 
INDURATING, a term applied to fuch things as give 2 
harder or firmer confiftence to others, either by the greater 
folidity of their particles, or by diffipating the thinner parts 
of any matter, fo as to leave the remainder harder. 
Thus a tumor is indurated, either by’ the addition of earthy 
and folid particles, as in the {cirrhi and knotty {wellings ; or by 
tranfpiring the thinner parts through the fkin, whereby the 
remainder grows more fixed, as in an oedema. 
INDUSTRY, Fruits of. Sce the article Fruits. 
INEQUALITY of natural days. See EQUATION. 
Inzquaxiry Optical. See the article OPTICAL. 
INERTIA Js. Sce the article Vis Inertic. 
INESCATION *, a kind of tranfplantation, practifed for 
the cure of certain difeafes by a fuppos’d fympathetic power. 
Sce TRANSPLANTATION, and SYMPATHETIC. 


* The word is derived from the privative prepofition iz, and 
efca, food. 


It confifts in impregnating a proper medium or vehicle, with 
fome of the mumia, or vital fpirit of the patient, and giving 
it to fome animal to eat. It is pretended, the animal unites 
and affimilates that mumia with itfelf, correcting it, and im- 
bibing its vicious quality ; and by that means reftoring health 
to the perfon whereto the mumia belonged. If the animal 
happens to die before the cure be effected, a fecond animal 
mutt be ‘pitched on, and the experiment repeated. — Some 
tell us, that the blood of the patient well putrefied or ferment- 
ed, does the bufinefs better than any other part; but all this 
is idle and abfurd, and now defervedly Iaugh’d out of the 
world. 

INESCUTCHEON, in heraldry, a fmall efcwtcheon born 
in a larger one, as part of fome other coat. See Escur- 
CHEON. 

He beareth ermin, and inefeutcheon gules. 

This is alfo fometimes called an e/cutcheon of pretence. 

He who marries an heirefs, bears her coat of arms on an in- 
efcutchcon, ox efcutcheon of pretence, in the middle of his own 
Coat. 

IN ESSE is applied to things which are actually exifting. 
Authors make a difference between a thing zn effé, and a 
thing in pofé: a thing that-is not, but may be, they fay is 
in poffé, ot potentia; but a thing apparent and vifible, they 
fay 1s in e/fe, that is, it has.a real being co inflanti, whereas the 
other is cafual, and at beft but a poffibility. 

INFALLIBLE *, that which cannot deceive, or be de- 


ceived. 


* The word comes from the Latin prepofition zz, taken priva- 
tively, and fallo, I deceive, 


Upon this term ftands one of the principal heads of con- 
troverfy between the Reformed and the Catholics: the 
latter of whom maintain, that the church, affembled in ge- 
neral council, is infallible ; which the former deny. See 
CuurcH. 
The principal reafons alledged for the infallibility, are drawn 
from the obfcurity of the fcriptures, the infufficiency of pri- 
vate judgment, and the neceflity there is of fome infallible 
judge for the decifion of controverfies. 
The infallibility of the pope is a doétrine of a late ftanding, 
and is not entirely aquiefced in, even in their own commu- 
nion. — Du Pin, a doétor of the Sorbonne, has written a- 
gainft it; and the late behaviour of the cardinal de Noailles, 
and the protefting bifhops, feconded by a confiderable part 
of the clergy of France, fhew to how low an ebb the pope’s 
infallibility is reduced in that country. 

INFAMOUS *, in the ordinary ufe of the word, fignifies 
fomething notorioufly contrary to virtue, or honour. e 


* The word is derived from the Latin iz, and fama, fame, re- 
port. 


Aulus Gellius ufes the word infames’ materias, for what we 
ordinarily call paradoxes, i.e. difcourfes remote from the 
common opinion ; propofitions that appear oppofite to truth, 
&c. as the elogy of Therfites, the praife of a quartan 
ague, Sc. 

IyFamouvs, in law denotes a perfon, or thing which is of 
no repute or efteem in the world. 
There are two kinds of infamy 3 fome perfons being infamous 
by right, de jure, as thofe who have been noted by the 
laws, or ftigmatized by publick judgment. 
peers are ‘amious a Nae de facie, as thofe who exercife 
ome, fcandalous profeffion, as a catch 7 
a hangman, an infoimner, Se ede: Bi ee 

angman, 9 Ue 

Heretofore, there were crowns of infamy given 
punifhment to crimi: : they were made of wool, 

INFANT, in a law fenfe, a ; 

» 4 perfon under the 
and twenty rs aeigixond 
bafond Feave Bt é 5 

An af nt 7 ght years of age, or upwards, may commit ho- 
micide, and be hanged for it, if it appear by any other ac 


by way of 
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that he had° knowledge of good and evil ; for here malitia 
Jupplebit etatem; yet Coke on Littleton, fet 405. fays, *An 
© infant {hall not be punifhed till the age of fourteen ;’ which, 
according to him, is the age of difcretion. 

INFANTE, and InranTA, are titles of honour given to 
the children of fome princes, particularly thofe of the houfes 
of Spain and Portugal. = 
It is ufually faid that the appellation infunte was introduced 
into Spain, on occafion of the marriage of Eleanor of Eng- 
land with king Ferdinand of Caftile, and that their fon San- 
cho was the firft that bore it.— But this is contradicted 
by Pelagius bifhop of Oviedo, who lived in the year rroo, 
and who informs us, that the titles imfante and infan- 
ta, were ufed in Spain ever fince the reign of king Eyre- 
mond II. 

INFANTRY, the body of foot-foldiers, in an army or 
other corps. 

The infantry ftand contradiftinguifhed from the cavalry, or 
horfe. 

INFATUATE %, to prepoffefs any one in favour of fome 
perfon or thing that does not deferve it, fo far as that he 
cannot eafily be difabufed. 


* The word infatuate comes from the Latin fatuus, fool; of 
fari, to {peak out, which is bor owed from the Greek paw, 
whence ¢elns, which fignifies the fame with va/es in Latin, 
or prophet in Englith ; and the reafon is, becaufe their pro- 
phets or priefts ufed to be feized with a kind of madnefs or 
folly, when they began to make their predictions, or deliver 
oracles, 


The Romans called thofe perfons infatuated, infatuati, who 
fancied they had feen vifions, or imagined the god Faunus, 
whom they called Futuus, had appeared to them. 
INFECTION *, the catching a difeafe, by fome effluvia, 
or fine particles, which fly off from diftempered bodies, and 
mixing with the juices of others, occafion the fame diforders, 
as were in the bodies they came from. 
* The word comes from the Latin verb ixjicere, which pro- 


perly fignifies to dye of fome other colour; inficere, 1. e. 
facire ut aliquid intas fit, to occafion fomething to be im- 


bibed. See Conracron. 

INFERIOR; Inreriour, ftands oppofed to /uperior. See 

SUPERIOR. 
InFeRior Maxilla, MaxiLLa. 
InFERIOR Ocean. bse the article< OcEAN. 
InFeRior Planet. PLANET. 
Obliquus INFERIOR. Osi1Quus. 
Serratus INFERIOR. Use the sie) SERRATUS. 
Subfcapularis INFERIOR. SuBSCAPULARIS. 
Inrerroris Labii Depreffor. s DEPRESSOR. 
Inrerioris Labii Elevator. i Se H ELEVATOR. 


INFIDEL, a term applied to fuch perfons as are not 
baptized, and that do not believe the truths of the Chri- 
ftian religion. 

It is baptifm that makes the fpecific difference between an 
heretic, and an infidel. 

INFINITE, that which has neither beginning nor end : in 
which fenfe God alone is infizite. 

Inrinive is alfo ufed to fignify that which has had a be- 

ginning, but will have no end; as angels, and human 
fouls, 
This makes what the fchoolmen call infinitum a@ parte pa/ts 
as, on the contrary, by infinitum a parte ante, they mean 
that which has an end, but had no beginning. See In- 
DEFINITE, and FINITE. 

INFINITE, in mathematics, is applicd to quantities which are 
either greater or fmaller than any affignable ones. 

In which fenfe it differs not much from what we otherwife 
call indefinite, or indeterminate. ‘Thus, an 

InFiniT®, or INFINITELY great line in geometry, denotes only 
an indefinite, or indeterminate line; to which no certain 
bounds, or limits are prefcribed. 

INFINITE Series. See the article SERIES. 

Arithmetic of Inrrn1TEs. See the article ARITHMETIC. 

Charaéters in Arithmetic of Invinrres. See CHARACTER. 

InrinivE Propofition, in logic. See PRoposirioN. 

Inrinrre Diffre/s, in law. See the article Disrress. 

INFINITELY /fmall quantity, called alfo an infinitefimal, is that 
which is fo very minute, asto be incomparable to any finite quan- 
tity; or it is that which isleffer than any aflignable quantity. 

An infinite quantity cannot be either augmented, or leflened, 
by adding or taking from it any finite quantity. Neither can 
a finite quantity be either augmented, or leffened, by add- 
ing to, or taking from it an infinitely mall quantity. 
If there be four proportionals, and the firft be infinitely ereat- 
er than the fecond; the third will be iufinitely greater than 
the fourth. 
If a finite quantity be divided by an infinitely {mall one, the 
quotient will be an infinitely great one. And if a finite quan- 
tity be multiplied by an infinitely {mall one, the product will 
be an infinitely fmall one: if by an infinitely great one, the 
product will be a finite quantity. . 
i f 
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If an Infinitely fmall quantity be multiplied into an infinitely 
great one, the product will be a finite quantity. 


InFintvELy Infinite Fraétions, ox all the powers of all the 

fractions whofe numerator is one, are together equal to an 
unit. See the demonftration hereof given by Dr. Wood, in 
Hooke, Phil. Coll. N°. 3. p. 45, /eq- 
Hence it is deduced, 1. That there are not only infinite 
Progreffions, or progreffions im infinitum; but alfo infinite 
farther than one kind of infinity. 2°, That the infinitely 
infinite progreffions are notwithftanding computable, and to 
be brought into one fum; and that not only finite, but fo 
fmall as to be lefs than any affignable number. 3°. That 
of infinite quantities, fome are equal, others unequal. 4°. 
That one infinite quantity may be equal to two, three, or 
more other quantities, whether zn/inite or finite. 


Inrinire Series. See the article Series. 


INFINITIVE, in grammar, the name of one of the moods, 
which ferve for the conjugating of verbs. 


The infinitive does not denote any precife time, nor does it 
determine the number, or perfons, but exprefles things in a 
loofe indefinite manner; as, to teach, &c. 


In moft languages, both antient and modern, the infinitive 
is diftinguifhed by a termination peculiar to it; as rux1e in the 
Greek, feribere in the Latin, ecrire in the French, ferivere in 
the Italian, &c. but the Englith is defeétive in this point; fo 
that to denote the infinitive, we are obliged to have recourfe 
to the article 9; excepting fometimes when two or more infi- 
nitives follow each other. 

The practice of ufing a number of infinitives fucceffively, is 
a great, but a common fault in language; as, he offered to go 
to teach to write Englifh.—Indeed, where the infinitives have 
no dependance on each other, they may be ufed elegantly 
enough ; as, 10 Mourn, to figh, to fink, to fwoart, to die. 


INFINITY, the quality which denominates a thing iafinite. 
The idea fignified by the name infinity is beft examined, by 
confidering to what things infinity is by the mind attributed, 
and how the idea itfelf is framed: finite and infinite are looked 
upon as the modes of quantity, and are attributed primarily 
to things that have parts, and are capable of increafe or dimi- 
nution, by the addition or fubtraction of any the leaft part. 
Such are the ideas of fpace, duration and number.—When 
we apply this idea to the fupreme being, we do it primarily 
in refpect of his duration and ubiquity ; and more figuratively, 
when to his wifdom, power, goodnefs, and other attributes, 
which are properly inexhauftible and incomprehenfible: for 
when we call them infixite. we have no other idea of this 
infinity, but what carries with it fome refleGtion on the num- 
ber or the extent of the aéts or objects of God’s power and 
wifdom, which can never be fuppofed fo great, or fo many, 
that thefe attributes will not always furmount and ‘exceed, 
though we multiply them in our thoughts with the infinity of 
endlefs number. We do not pretend to fay, how thefe at- 
tributes are in God, who is infinitely beyond the reach of our 
narrow capacities; but this is our way of conceiving them, 
and thefe are our ideas of their infinity. 

We come by the idea of infinity thus: Every one that has 
any idea of any ftated length of fpace, as a foot, yard, €'c. 
finds that he can repeat that idea, and join it to another, to 
a third, and fo on, without ever coming to an end of his 
additions. From this power of enlarging his idea of fpace, 
he takes the idea of infinite fpace, or immenfity. By the 
fame power of repeating the idea of any length or duration 
we have in our minds, with all the endlefs addition of num- 
ber, we alfo come by the idea of eternity. 
If our idea of infinity be got, by repeating without 
own ideas, it may be afked, Why do 
other ideas, as well as thofe of {pace and duration; fince they 
may be. as eafily and as often repeated in our minds as the 
other? yet nobedy ever thinks of infinite fweetnefs, or 
whitenefs, though he can repeat the idea of {weet or white, as 
frequently as thofe of yard or day? To this it is anfwered, 
that thofe ideas which have parts, and are capable of increafe 
by the addition of any parts, afford us by their repetition an 
idea of infinity; becaufe with the endlefs repetition there is 
conneéted an enlargement, of which there is no end: but it 
is not fo in other ideas; for, if to the perfecteft idea I have 
of white, I add another of equal whitencfs, it enlarges not 
my idea at all. Thofe ideas, which confift not of parts, 
cannot be augmented to what proportion men pleafe, or be 
ftretched beyond what they have received by their fenfes ; 
but fpace, duration, and number, being capable of increafe by 
Tepetition, leave in the mind an idea of an endlef&S room for 
more; and fo thofe ideas alone lead the mind towards the 
thought of infinity. neh wk 

Weare carefully to diftinguith between the idea of the ix- 
finity of {pace, and the idea of a {pace infinite—The firft 
is nothing but a fuppofed endlefs progrefion of the mind over 
any repeated idea of {pace: but to have a@tually in the mind 
the idea of a fpace infinite, is to fippofe the mind already 
paffed over all thofe repeated ideas of fpace, which an end- 


end our 
we not attribute it to 
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lefS repetition can never totally reprefent to it; which carries 
in it a plain contradiction. See SPACE. 

This will be plainer, if we confider infinity in numbers? 
The infinity of numbers, to the end of whofé addition every 
one perceives there is no approach, eafily appears to any one 
that refle&ts on it: but how clear foever this idex of the ix- 
Jinity of numbers be, there is nothing yet more evident, than 
the abfurdity of the idea of an'a€tual infinite number. 

INFIRMARY, a place where the fick and weak belonging 
to any fociety, or community are difpofed, either for furling 
orcure. See HosPirat. 

INFLAMMATIONYS, in phyfic, a tumor attended with 
a praternatural heat, and rednefs; frequently, arifing from 
fome obftruction; by means whereof the. blood flowing into 
fome part fafter than it can run off again, fwells up, and 
caufes atenfion, with an unufual forenefs, rednefs, and heat. 


* The word comes from the Latin 72, and famma flame. 


The immediate caufe of izflammations is an exce&, or over= 
flowing of blood in the part affected: other caufes, more 
remote, may be the denfity and coagulation of the blood, or 
the relaxation and contufion of the fibres. 


Phyficians have given particular names to the inflammations 
of feveral parts; that of the eyes is called ophthalmia, that of 
the lungs peripneumonia, and that of the liver hepatites. 

INFLATION*, blowing up; the a& of ftretching or fil- 
ling any flaccid, or diftendible body, with a flatulent or 
windy fubftance. 


* The word is formed from the Latin iz, and 


blow. 


INFLECTION, in optics, is defined, by Dr. Hook, a mul- 
tiplicate refraétion of the rays of light, caufed by the uhe- 
qual denfity and fluétuating motion of the conftituent parts 
of the medium; whereby the progrefs of the rays is hindred 
from going on in aright line, and infleéted, or defleSted by a~ 
curve. 

This property was firft taken notice of by Dr. Hooke; who 
fhews that it differs both from reflection and refraétion jin 
that thofe are both made at the fuperficies of the bedy, but 
this in the middle of it within. 

Sir Ifaac Newton difcovered alfo by plain experiment this ize 
frection of the rays. of light; and M. de la Hire affures us, he 
found, that the beams of the ftars being obferved, in\a deep 
valley, to pafs near the brow ofa hill, are always more re- 
fraéted, than if there were no fuch hill, or the obfervations — 
were made on the top thereof; as if the rays of light were 
bent down into a curve, by paffing near the furface of the 
mountain 

Sir Ifaac Newton, in his Optics, makes feveral experiments 
and obfervations on the infleétion of the rays: of light; which 
fee under Licu, and Rays. 

INFLECTION, in grammar, the variation of nouns and verbs, 
in their feveral cafes, tenfes, and declenfions. 

Infleétion is a general name, under which are comprehended 
both conjugation and declenfion. See Conyjucation and 
DeEcLENSION. 

Point of INFLECTION, of a curve, in geometry, is the point, 
or place where the curve begins to bend, or turn a contrary 
way. See Point. 

If a curve line, as AFK (Tab. Geometry, “fiz. 100.) be 
partly concave, and partly convex towards any right line, 
as AB, or towards a fixed point; the point F, which di» 
vides the concave, from the convex part, and confequently 
is at the beginning of the one, and end of the other, is cal- 
led the point of inflection, as long as the curve, being conti- 
nued beyond F, keeps its courfe the fame: when it returns 
back again towards that part or fide, from whence it took its 
original, it is called the point of retrogreffion. See the article 
RETROGRESSION. 

‘To conceive this, it is to be confidered, that whatever quan- 
tity goes on continually increafing or decreafing, it Cannot 
change from a pofitive to a negative expreffion, or from a 
negative to a politive one, without firft becoming equal to 
an infinite, or nothing. It becomes equal to nothing, ifvit 
continually decreafe ; and equal to an infinite, if it continu+ 
ally increafe. 

Now, if through the point F be drawn the ordinate BF, 
and the tangent F L, and from any point, as M, on the fame 
fide, as AF, be drawn the ordinate M P, and the tangent 
MT; then, in curves which have a point of infleGtion, the 
abfcifs AP continually increafes, and the part AT of the 
diameter, intercepted between the vertex of the diameter 
and the tangent MT, increafes alfo, till the point P fall into 
E; after which it again begins to diminifh: whence the line 
AT muft become a maximum A L, when the point P falls 
into the point E. 

In thofe curves which have a point of retrogreffion, the part 
AT increafes continually, and the abfcifs increafes, till the 
point T falls in L; after which it again diminifhes : whence 
AP muft become a maximum, when the point T falls in L. 
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ieAE = 4 BFSSy, then wil AL, = 
- 


— #, whofe 


: RN ge by is Sate : ; 
fluxion, which eee! Paseed fuppofing * conftant, being 
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divided by i, the fuxion of AL muft become nothing ; 7. ¢. 
ua ©; fo that multiplying by ¥*, and dividing by —y, 

; 

$= 03 which isa general form for fincing F, the point 
of inflettion, or retrogreffion, in thofe curves whofe ordinates 
are parallel to one another, For the nature of the curve AF K 
being given, the value of j may be found in +; and taking the 
fluxion of this value, and fuppofing + invariable, the value of 
} will be found in x; which being put equal to nothing, or 
infinity, ferves in either of thefe fuppofitions to find fuch a 
value of A E, as that the ordinate E F thall interfeét the 
curve AF K inF, the point of inflection, or retrogreffion. 

INFLUENCE, a quality fuppofed to- flow from the bodies 

of the ftars, either with their heat, or light, to which aftro- 

logers vainly attribute all the events which happen on the 
earth. 

Alchymitts, alfo, who to this afcribe the philofophers: ftone, 

tell us, ‘that every thing in nature is produced by the influence 

of the ftars, which, in their paflage through the atmofphere, 
imbibe many of its moift parts, the grofleft whereof they 
depofit in the fands and earths where they fall; that thefe 
filtrating through the pores of the earth, defcend even to the 
centre, whence they are driven, by the central fire, back 
again to the furface; and in their afcent, by a natural kind 
of fublimation, as they find earths duly difpofed, they form 

natural bodies, as metals, minerals, and vegetables, c.— 

Thus, chymiftry confifting in an artificial imitation of thefe 

natural operations, and in applying active principles to paffive 

principles, it is pretended it can form natural bodies, make 
gold, éc. See TRANSMUTATION, and PHILOSOPHERS 

_ STONE. 

“INFLUENT, a term ufed where a liquor or juice, by the 
contrivance of nature, and the laws of circulation, falls into 
any current, or receptacle. 

Thus, with refpect to the common receptacle, the chyle is its 
influent juice; and fo is the bile to the gall-bladder; the venal 
blood to the heart in its diaftole; and the like. 


INFORCED. REINFORCED. 
INFORCEME REINFORCEMENT. 


ae IN FORMA PAUPERIS, in law. See Forma Pau- 
péris. 

INFORMATION, in law, for the king, is much the 
fame with what is called declaration for a common perfon: 
It is not always done direétly by the king, or his attorney, 
or the clerk of the crown office; but fometimes by another, 
who fues as well for the king as himfelf, on a breach of fome 
penal law or ftatute, wherein a penalty is given to the party 
that will fue for the fame. See DECLARATION. 

INFORMATUS non fun, or Non fum Inrormatus; a 
formal anfwer made of courfe by an attorney, who is com- 
manded by the court to fay any thing he thinks good in behalf 
of his client; who having nothing material to urge, makes 
anfwer he is not informed: on which judgment pafles for the 
other party. 

INFORMIS, unformed; that which has not the form, or per- 
fection it fhould have. 

Stelle INFoRMES, in aftronomy, are fuch ftars as have not 

yet been reduced into any conftellation; otherwife called Jpo- 
rades. 
Of this kind there was a great number left by the antient 
aftronomers; but Hevelius, and fome others of the moderns, 
have provided for the greater part of them, by making new 
conftellations. 

INFRACTION®, a rupture, or violation of a treaty, law, 
ordinance, or the like. 


NT. t See the article 


 * 


* The word is formed from the prepofition iz, and the fupine of 
Sfrango, Ubreak. 


SINFRALAPSARII, the name of a fect of Predeftinarians, 
who.maintain, that God has created a certain number of men 
only to be damned, without allowing them the means neceflary 
to fave themfelves, if they would. 

This doftrine they maintain in different manners, the fect it- 
felf being divided into two branches: Some hold, that God, 
independently of every thing, and antecedently to all know- 
ledge or forefight of the fall of the firft man, refolved to fig- 
nalize both his mercy and his juftice: his mercy, by creating 
a cettain number of men, to make them happy to all eternity; 
and his juftice, by creating likewife a number of other men, 
to be miferable to all eternity. 

Others hold, that God did not take this refolution, but in 
confequence of original fin, and of the knowledge which he 
had from all eternity; that Adam would commit it: for fay 
they, man, by this fin, having forfeited all pretences to his 
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original juftice, deferves nothing now but punifhment. All 
mankind is become a mafs of corruption, which God may 
abandon to eternal deftruétion, without any impeachment of 
his juftice. However, to fhew his mercy too, as well as his 
juftice, he has refolved to felect fome out of this mafS, to fanc- 
tify them, and to make them happy. 
‘Thofe who maintain the doétrine in the firft manner, are 
more properly called /upralapfari?, as believing that God 
formed the refolution of damning a number of men, fupra 
lapfum, before Adam’s. fall, and independently of it. 
Thofe of the fecond opinion are called infralap/arii, as hold- 
ing, that God made that refolution, infra lapfum, after his 
knowledge of the fall, and in confequence thereof. 

INFRASPINATUS, a mufcle which arifes from the infe- 
rior parts of the bafis, fpine, and under-cofta of th¢ feapula, 
and which filling the lower interfcapulum, pafies on between 
the {pine and teres minor in a triangular form, and growing 
tendinous at the cone, is inferted into the head of the hume- 
rus, and draws direétly backwards.—See Tab. Anat. (Myl.) 
Fig. 7. 33+ ‘ , , 

INFULA, a name antiently given to one of the pontifical 

ornaments worn on the head. Feftus tells us, that the infile 
were filaments or fringes of wool, wherewith the antients ufed 
toadorn their priefts, their victims, and even their temples. 
Several authors confound the infula with the mitre, tiara, or 
cap wore by the priefts; but there is a great deal of difference : 
The infula was properly a fillet or headband of white wool, 
covering that part of the head where the hair grows, as far as 
the temples; whence, on each fide, hung down two ftrings, 
called wit, to bind it withal; and this has given occafion to 
fome authors to confound the infiule with vitte. 
The infula was the fame thing to priefts that the diadem was 
to kings; viz. the badge of their dignity andauthority.. The 
difference in fhape between the diadem and the infula confifted 
in this, that the diadem was flat and broad, and the infula 
was rounded and twifted, 

INFUNDIBULIFORM Flowers. See Frowers. 

INFUNDIBULUM, a Latin word, fignifying a funnel; . 
whence divers parts in the human body, having a refemblance 
thereto in fhape, are called by the fame name. 

Such, « g. are, the infundibulum cerebri, and infundibulum 
renum. See Brain and Krpneys.—See alfo Tab. Anat. 
(Ofreol.) fig. 5. lit. e. 

Hence alfo certain parts of plants are called infundibuliformes. 
The word infundibulum is alo ufed by the metallurgick writers 
to fignify a veflel of a conic fhape, ufed to pour a melted mettle 
out of the crucible into : a modern tranflator of Cramer’s Art of 
Effaying, not knowing this, has ordered the pouring fome mel- 
ted filver into a funnel. 

INFUSION, an operation in pharmacy, whereby the virtues 
of plants, roots, and the like, are drawn out, by letting them 
fteep in fome convenient fluid menftruum, without boiling 
them therein. 

Infufion is ufed in bodies of a lax texture, whofe parts are fo 
light, as not to admit ofa greater motion, without hazard of 
flying away in vapour. 

Its chief ufe is to communicate the virtues of bodies to liquors, 
pe in order to regulate their force, or correct their ill qua- 
ities. 

Some infufions are made in common water, others in wine, 
vinegar, milk, fpirit of wine, &c. 

InFusion is alfo ufed to fignify the action of conveying a liquor 
into the body by the veins, See InjEcTIoN. 

Some phyficians have found out a new method of purging, by 
infufing a cathartic into the veins, which operates pretty much 
after the manner of a clyfter. 

INGEMINATED Flowers, are thofe where one flower 
ftands on, or naturally grows out of, another. 

INGENDRING. See the article ENGENDRING. 

INGENITE, Jnborn; fignifies any difeafe, or habit, which 
comes into the world with a perfon: nearly the fame with he- 
reditary. See HEREDITARY. 

INGENUOUS, Incenuus, among the Romans, a title 
applicable to a perfon born free, or of free parents. See 
FREE. 

Ifidore fays, they are called ingenui, qui libertatem habent in 
genere, non in faéio; thofe who are born free, not thofe who 
acquire their freedom. 

A perfon was accounted ingenuous, if only the mother were 
free, and the father a flave. 

Thefe could give their votes, and enjoy offices, from which 
the /iberti, or freedmen, &c. were debarred. 

In GENvous is fometimes alfo ufed to fignify a native ofa coun- 
try, in contradiftinétion toa foreigner. See NaTive. 

INGINEER, orEncineer. See the article ENGINEER. 

INGLUVIES, Craw, or Crop; a part in granivorous fowls 
which ferves for the immediate reception of the food; where 
it remains fome time for maceration, before it be tranfmitted 
to the ftomach. 

This ingluvies is furnifhed with glands, which, the-patrons of 

fermentation maintain, convey a men{truum thither, that im- 

pregnates the aliment, and ferves inftead of maftication. 
INGOT, 
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INGOT®, a mafs, or lump of gold, or filver, froma the 
mines, melted down and caftin a fort of mould, but not 
coined, or wrought. 

* The word fees formed from the French /ingot, which fignifies 
the fame. 

Incor is alfo aname given to the moulds, or cavities wherein 
they caft melted metals, or regulus, of femimetals. 

INGRAFTING, or Encrarrinc.. See ENGRAFTING, 

INGRAILED. See the article Evcrar.ep, 

INGRAVING, orEncravinc. See ENcravine. 

INGREDIENTS, all the fimples which go into the com- 
pofition of any medicine, ointment, fauce, or the like. 

INGRESS, in aftronomy, the fun’s entering the firft {cruple 
of one of the four cardinal figns, efpecially Aries. 

INGRESSU, in law, awrit of entry, whereby a perfon feeks 
entry into lands or tenements.—It lies in various cafes, and has 
various forms. See ENTRY. 

INGROSSATOR Magni Rotuli, is the fame as clerk of the 

ite. See CLERK of the Pipe. 

INGROSSER, in common law, is one who buys up corn 
growing, or any provilions by wholefale, before the market, 


to fell again. ‘ ‘ 
Tt alfo fignifies a clerk, who writes records, or in{ftruments 


of law on fkins of parchment. 

INGUEN*, that part of the body, reaching from the head 
of the thigh to above the fecret parts; commonly alfo called 
the groin, and by anatomifts pubes. 

* The word is pure Latin, and isderived, according to fome, from 
unguen, ointment, becaufe thefe parts are frequently anointed ; 
Others derive it from axgo, becaufe pains happen frequently 
there; and others again from ingenere, becaufe the genital parts 
are here. 

Inc uINALIS, an appellation given to any fubdivifions made of 
the inguen; or any thing therein contained, or applied thereto 
by way of medicine, or the like. 

INHARMONICAL Relation, in mufic. 
on Inharmonical. 

INHERENCE, in philofophy, is applied to the jun@ture or 

connexion of an accident with its fubftance. 
Thus quantity has a neceflary inherence in a natural body. 

INHERITANCE, Hereditas; a perpetuity in lands and 
tenements, toa man and his heirs. 

Inheritance is not underftood where a man hath inheritance 
of lands and tenements by defcent, or heritage; but every fee- 
fimple or fee-tail, that a man hath by his purchafe, may be 
faid to be an inheritance, for that his heirs may inherit it after 


See RELATI. 


him. 

INHIBITION, a writ to inhibit, or forbid a judge from 
farther proceeding in acaufe depending before him. 
Sometimes prohibition and inhibition are put together, as of the 
fame import; but zabibition is moft commonly a writ ifluing 
out of ahigher court Chriftian to a lower; and prohibition out 
of the king’s court to an inferior court. See ProniBrTron. 

INH UMATION. See the article INTERRING. 

INJECTI ON, in pharmacy, any liquid medicine made to 
be injected or thrown into the body, or any of its parts, bya 
fyringe, clyfter-pipe, or other inftrument. 

InyecTiIonis alfo ufed for the operation of filling the yeffels 
with coloured wax, or any other proper matter, to thew their 
figures and ramifications. 

JNITIALIA, a name antiently given tothe myfteries of 
Ceres. Sce CEREALIA. 

INITIANS Punétum. See article Puncrum. 

INITIATED®, a term properly ufed in {peaking of the re- 
ligion of the antient heathens; where it fignifies, being admit- 

ted to the participation of the facred myfteries. 

* The word comes from the Latin initéatus, of ixitiare, initiari ; 
which properly fignifies to begin facrificing. or to receive or ad- 
mit a perfon to the beginning of the myfteries, or of ceremonies 
of lefs importance. 


‘The antients never difcovered the deeper myfteries of their re- 
ligion, nor even permitted fome of their temples to be open to 
any but thofe who had been initiated. 
Cafaubon, upon Athenzus, obferves, that all the myfteries 
were not communicated at once to the perfons who prefented 
themfelves for the priefthood, but that at firft they purified them, 
then admitted them to the lefs confiderable matters, to difpofe 
them for the more important; and at laft they drew the veil 
quite, and laid open all the moft facred and folemn parts of re- 
ligion. See MysvEry. 
INJUNCTION, a writ grounded upon an interlocutory 
order or decree out of the court of Chancery or Exchequer, 
fometimes to give pofleflion to the plaintiff, for want of the 
defendant’s appearance; fometimes to the king’s ordinary 
court, and fometimes to the court Chriftian, to {top proceed- 
ings ina caufe, upon fuggeftion made, that the rigour of thelaw, 
if it take place, 1s againft equity and confcience in that cafe. 
INJURY *, .Injursa,. in a general fenfe, fignifies any thing 
contrary to juftice and equity; that is, any wrong or damage 


Vou. 
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done to a mair’s petfon, reputation, or goods. 


* The word is derived from the Latin prepoftti #, which here 
hasa negative power, and jus, law, right; i ‘ur omme 
quod non jure ft. The antients made a goddefs of Fnjury, and 
called her Ate, Homer makes her the daughter of e 
fays, fhe did mifch: 
was very nimble and tender-foote 
mens heads, without ever touching 


+ 


» and 


fto every body, evento her father; that the 


and walked altogether on 
the ground. 


ate 


Civilians define injury, a pri offence, committed defigned.. 
ly, and with an evil intention, to any man’s prejudice The 
author of the Rhetorics to Herennius fays, Jnjuria oft que aut 
pulfatione, aut convicio, aut turpitudine, corpus, Gures, aut 
vitam alicujus viclavit, 
By the Roman law, the aétion for an injury was annual; that 
is, no reparation could be required after the expiration of a 
year. By the law of the twelve tables, where tt “jury Was 
the breaking of a limb, the injured perfon might demand talio- 
nem, that is, that he might break the fame limb of the crimi+ 
nal, 
For the breaking of a bone there were alfo confiderable pecuni- 
ary punifhments affigned: For other izjuries only twenty affes 
were decreed, which the poyerty of thofe times thought a fuf- 
ficient penalty; but the pretors afterwards finding this tod 
flender a fatisfaGtion, in licu thereof, appointed the injured 
perfon to fet a rate on the injury, which they afterwards in- 
creafed or leffened as they thought good. 
INK, a liquor wherewith to write on paper or parchment, 
The common writing ink is a compofition of yitriol, galls, 
gum arabic, and water. 
Printing izé is made of nut-oil, or linfeed-oil, tur 
lamp-black. See Prinrinc, 
Indian, or Chkinefe ivf, is an admirable compofition, in vain 
attempted to be imitated in Europe. It is not Auid, like our 
writing inks; but folid, like our mineral colours, though 
much lighter. They make it of all figures, but the moft 
ufual is rectangular, about a quarter ofan inch thick. Some 
of the fticks ar gilt with figures of dragons, birds, flowers, &c. 
In order to do this, they have little wooden moulds, fo curioufly 
wrought, that we could hardly equal them in met 
To ufe this v4, there muft be a little hollow r 
ftone, with water in it, on which the ftick of 
ground, till the water becomes of a fufi 
makes a very black fhining 3 and though it be apt to fink 
when the paper is thin, yet it never runs or fpreads: fo that 
the letters are always fmooth and evenly: terminated, how big 
foever they be. It is of great ufe in defigning, becaufe it may 
be weakened or diminifhed to any degree one pleafes; and 
there are abundance of things which cannot be reprefented ta 
the life without it. 

The Chinefe make it with fmoke-blac] 

the beft is faid to be made of the fmoke of fat pork, burnt at 

a lamp. They mix a kind of oil with it, to make it more 

fmooth, and add fome odorous ingredients to take away the 

ranknefs of the fmell.—After they have mixed it into a pafte 
of a proper confiftence, they put it intoa mould to figure it. 

Sympathetic. See the article SYMPATHETIC, 

INLAND, implies any thing fituate in the main land, or 
heart of a country, far from the fea-coafts. 

Hence inland bills, in traffic, are fuch bills as are payable 
in the fame land wherein they are drawn. SeeBrr1. ~ 

INLAYING. SeeVengeRinc, Mosarc, andMar-~ 
QUETRY. 

INMATES, fuch perfons as are admitted; for their moneys 
to live in the fame houfe or cottage with another man; in dif= 
ferent rooms, but going in at the fame door: being ufually 
fuppofed to be poor, and not able to maintain a whole houfe 
themfelves.—~Thefe are enquirable ina court-leet. 

INNATE 4ir. Vo, h icle § AIR: 

Innate Heat. wf See Gig HCl Te Act 

Inna TE Ideas; or Principles, ate certain primaty notes or 
charaéters, by many fuppofed to be ftamped on the mind of 
man when it firft ves its being, and which it brings into 
the world with it. 

But the doctrine of innate ideas is abundantly confuted by 
Mr. Locke. See IpEa. 

INNER Barriffers. Sce the article BarrisTER. 

INNINGS, lands recovered from the fea, by draining, and 
banking. 

INNOCENTS Day, the name of a feaft celebrated in com- 
memoration of the infants murdered by Herod. 

Heretofore it was the cuftom to have dances in the churches 
on this day, wherein were perfons who reprefented bifhops, by 
way of derifion, as fome fuggeft, of the epifcopal dignity. 
Though others; with more probability, fuppofe it done in 
honour fo the innocence of childhood. See Eprscopus Pue- 


entine, and 


a rble. 


, or other 
nk muft be 
ient blacknefs. It 


of different kinds, but 


rorum. 
By a canon of the council of Cognac, held in 1260, thefe 
were exprefly forbid. 

INNOMINATI, Gi Innominart, Anonymi, perfons 
who have no names; a title by which the academifts of Par- 
ma diftinguish themfe 


Molt 
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Moft cities in Italy have an academy, and each has its pro- 
per name; thus thofe at Parma entitle themfelves Gli innomi- 
nati, as if it was their charaéters to have no name at all. 
INNOMINATUM, ingeneral, fignifies any thing without a 
name. a it, 
Many parts of the body are left under this indiftin& term; as 
the innominata glandula ouli, now called earuncula oculi : 
innominata tunica oculi, &c. See Eve. 
Os InnomiNATUM, is that otherwife called. Os coxay oF cox 
endix: being compofed of three bones; viz. the ilium, the 
ubis and ifchium, only connected by cartilages. —See Tab. 
‘Anat. (Oftedl.) fig. 3. 7. 10, 17> 18, 19- 
INNS.—Our colleges of municipal, or common law profeflors, 
and ftudents, are ftill called inns; the old Englith word for 
houfes of noblemen, bifhops, and others of extraordinary note 5 
being of the fame fignification with the French word hotel. 
Inns of Court, are fo called, as fome think, becaufe the ftudents 
there are to ferve, and attend the courts of judicature; or elfe 
becaufe antiently thefe colleges received none but the fons of 
noblemen, and better fort of gentlemen, who were here to 
be qualified to ferve the king in his court, as Fortefcue affirms. 
—Of thefe we have four principal ones 5 viz. the two Temples, 
heretofore the dwelling of the knights-templars, purchafed by 
fome profeffors of the common law about 300 years ago; and 
Lincoln’s-Inn and. Gray’s-Inn, antiently belonging to the earls 
of Lincoln and Gray. 
Thefe focieties are no corporations, 
over their members, but they have certain orders among them- 
felves, which have, by confent, the force of laws: for lighter 
offences perfons are only excommoned, or put out of com- 
mons; for greater, they lofe their chambers, and are expelled 
the college; and when once expelled out of one fociety, they 
are never received by any of the others. 
The whole company of gentlemen in each fociety may be 
divided into four parts; benchers, utter-barrifters, inner-bar- 
rifters, and ftudents. See BENCHER, and BARRISTER. 
Inns of Chancery, were probably fo called, becaufe antiently in- 
habited by fuch clerks as chiefly ftudied the forming of writs, 


nor have any judicial power 


Chancery. 

The firft of thefe is Thavies-Inn, begun in the reign of Ed- 

ward III. and fince purchafed by the fociety of Lincaln’s-Inn; 

befide this we have New-Jnn, Symonds-Inn, Clements-Inn ; 

Cliffords-Inn, antiently the houfe of the lord Clifford ; Staple- 

Jun, belonging to the merchants of the ftaple ; Lions-Inn, an- 
tiently a common inn with the fign of the lion; Furnivals-Inn, 
and Bernards-Inn. 

Thefe were heretofore preparatory colleges for younger ftu- 
dents; and many were entered here, before they were admitted 
into’ the inns of court. Now they are moftly taken up by 
attorneys, folicitors, Ge. 

They belong all to fome of the inns of court, who fend year- 
ly fome of their barrifters to read to them. 

INNUENDO, is a word frequently ufed in writs, decla- 
rations, and pleadings, to afcertain a perfon or thing which 
was named, but left doubtful, before: as, He (innuendo the 
plaintiff) did fo and fo; mention being before made of ano- 
‘ther perfon. 

INOCULATION, in agriculture and gardening, a kind of 
grafting; or an artificial operation, by which the bud of one 
fruit-tree is fet into the ftock or branch of another, fo as fome- 
times to make different forts of fruit grow in the fame tree. 
See ENGRAFTING. 

There are various ways of performing this: The antient me- 
thod was, by making a fhallow incifion in the bark, where 
the knot of a fhoot or eye, ocw/us (whence the operation takes 
its name). begins to bud forth, into this a promifing fhoot 
of another kind was inferted, and the incifion clofed up with 
fat earth or clay. *' 

The method of inoculation among our !gardens, as delivered 
by Mr. Lawrence, is as follows: They cut off a vigorous 
Moot from the tree that is to be propagated, a month before 
or after Midfummer; then chufe out a fmooth place in the 
ftock (which fhould not be above three or four years growth) 
making a perpendicular flit in the bark, a little above an inch 
long, and another at right angles to it, at the lower end, to 
give way to the opening of the bark. ‘This done, the bark is 
gently loofened from the wood on both fides with a penknife, 
beginning at the bottom. 

‘They then prepare the bud, cutting it off from the aforefaid 
vigorous fhoot, and taking with it as much of the wood above 
as below it, and as near as may be to the length of the flit in 
the ftock. When the bud is thus cut off, they take out the 
woody part of the bud, and put the bud itfelfin, between the 
bark and the wood of the ftock, at the crofs-flit before opened, 
leading it upwards by the ftalk, where the leaf grew, till it 
exaétly clofes. They then bind it about with woollen yarn, 
the better to make all parts of it clofe exactly, that the bud 
may imbody it felf with the ftock which it will do in about 
three weeks time. 


which regularly belonged to the curfitors, who are officers of 
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This operation is faid to be beft performed in a cloudy day, or 
in the evening ; and it is obferved, that the quicker itis done, 
the better it always fucceeds. 

This practice has the advantage of engrafting in many refpects, 

both as it is more fecure, it feldom tailing of having effect, e- 

{pecially if two or three buds are put into the fame ftock 5 and 

as its fuccefS is.more readily difcovered. Indeed when large 

ftocks are to be praétifed on, izoculation is not proper, and 
they are then obliged to have recourfe to grafting. 

This one rule is obferved to hold univerfally ; viz. That no 

fuccefs is to be expected in inoculation, if the fap does not run 

well; that is, if the bark will not part readily from the wood 
of theftock. See fupplement : article INOCULATION. 

InocuLaTion, ina phyfical fenfe, is uled for the tranfplanta- 

tion of diftempers from one fubje&t to another; particularly 

or the ingraftment of the {mall-pox; which is a new practice 
among us, but of ancient ufe in the eaftern countries. 
The method of performing the operation is as follows: After 
the body is rightly difpofed and prepared, by’ proper diet and 
evacuations, two fmall incifions are made, one in the mufcular 
part of the arm, about the place where an iffue is ufually cut, 
and the other in the leg of the oppofite fide; then being pro- 
vided of a {mall quantity, asa drop or lefs of well concocted 
yariolous matter, chofen from the diftin@ or beft fort of pu- 
ftules, before the turn of the diftemper, and imbibed by two 
{mall doffils of lint ; thefe are immediately put into the incifions,, 
whilft the matter remains warm, and are kept on by a proper 
bandage: in a day or two the bandages are opened, the lint 
thrown away, and only a colewort-leaf or the like applied 
over the incilions. ‘This dreffing is continued daily. 
The incifions ufually grow fore, inflame and inlarge of them- 
felves, and difcharge matter more plentifully as the diftemper 
rifes. ‘The eruptions generally appear within eight or ten days 
after the operation; during which time the patient is not con- 
fined, or obliged to obferve a very ftriét regimen. 
The practice feems to be beneficial, becaule the moft proper 
age, the moft favourable feafon of the year, the moft regular 
method of preparation, and all poffible precautions, may here 
be ufed, according to the wifhes of the patient, his parents, 
and the phyfician ; advantages impoffible to be had when the 
diftemper is caught in the natural way. 
Tt has been almoft conftantly obferved, that the beft fort of 
fmall-pox is hereby occafioned ; that the eruptions are few, the 
fymptoms light, the danger next to none, and ‘the recovery 
eafy ; and that the patient is equally fecured from this diftemper 
for the future, 2s he would be by having gone through it in 
the natural manner. 

INORDINATE Proportion, is where three magnitudes being 

in one rank, and three others proportinal to them in another 5 
you compare them in a different order. 
E. gr. If there be in one rank thefe three numbers, 2, 35 9 5 
and in another rank, thefe other three, 8, 24, 36, which are 
proportional to the precedent, in a different order; fo, that 2 
be to 3 as 24 to 36, and 3 to g as 8 to24: Then cafting a- 
way the mean terms in each rank, you conclude the firft 2 
in the firft rank to be the laft, g; as 8, and the firft of the 
other rank, to the laft, 36. 

INOSCULATION. See Anasromasis, and ARTERY. 

IN PACE, a Latin term, ufed among monks, to fignify a 
prifon, where fuch of them are fhut up as have committed 
any grievous fault. 

Formerly, there ufed to bea great deal of ceremony at the 
putting a religious in pace, but now it is not much regarded. 
Such as are {hut up in perpetual imprifonment, are alfo faid 
to be in pace. 

Sometimes, alfo, the words requiefcat in pace are ufed by way 
of allufion to a cuftom in the Romifh church, of praying that 
the foul of the defunét may reft in peace. 

The fame words are alfo frequently feen at the bottom of epi- 
taphs, in lieu of thofe ufed by the ancient Romans, S. T.T.L, 
i.e. Sit tibi terra levis, Light lie the earth; or, Sit humus 
cimert non onerofa tuo. 

IN PALE. See the article PALE. 

INPROMPTU, or ImMprompru, a Latin word frequent- 
ly ufed among the French, and fometimes in Englifh, to fig- 
nify a piece made off-hand, or extempore ; without any previ- 
ous, meditation; by the mere force, and vivacity of imagi- 
nation. 

Many authors pique themfelves on their inprompt’s, which 
yet were in truth done at leifure, and in cold blood. 

INQUEST, or Enquesr. See Enquest, and ARREsT. 

INQUIRENDO, an authority given to-a perfon, or per- 
fons, to inquire into fomething for the king’s advantage. 

InquirEnpo Ldiota. ts h icle ) IDtoTa. 

Ad Inqurrenpum, §°°° ME artic e} Ap. 

INQUISITION, in the civil and canon law, a manner of 
proceeding for the difcovery of fome crime by the fole office 
of the judge, in the way of fearch, examination, or even 
torture. bs 

INQUISITION is alfo ufed in common law, for a like procefs in 
the king’s behalf, for difcovery of lands, profits, and the like. 
In which fenfé it is alfo confounded with office. See Or FicE, 

Inqui. 
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Inquisition, or the Holy Office, denotes an ecclefiaftical ju- 
rifdiGtion eftablifhed in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, for the trial 
and examination of fuch perfons as are fufpeéted to entertain 
any religious opinions, contrary to thofe profeffed in the church 
of Rome. 

Tt is called Inguifition, becaufe the judges of their office take 
cognizance of crimes on common report, without any legal 
evidence, except what they themfelves fifh out. 
Some people f: they fee the original of the Jnguifition in a 
conftitution made by pope Lucius, at the council of Verona, 
in 1184. where he orders the bifhops to get information, ei- 
ther by themfelves, or by their commiflaries, of all fuch per- 
fons as were fufpected of herefy ; and diftinguifhes the feveral 
degrees, of fufpected, convicted, penitent, and relapfed, &c. 
However this be, it is generally allowed, that pope Inno- 
cent III. laid the firft foundation of the Holy Office ; and that 
the Vaudois and Albigenfe: re what gave the occafion to it. 
‘That pontiff fent feveral priefts, with §. Dominic at their 
head, to Tholoufe, in order to blow up a fpirit of zeal and 
perfecution amongft the prelates and princes. Thefe miffio- 
naries were to give an account to the pope of the number of 
heretics in thofe parts, and of the behaviour of the princes and 
perfons in-authority to them; and thence they acquired the 
name of Inguifitors: but thefe original inquifitors had not 
any court, or any authority; they were only a kind of 
fpiritual {pies, who were to make report of their difcoveries 
to the pope. 

The emperor Frederic II. at the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury, extended their power very confiderably ; He committed 
the taking cognizance of the crime of herefy to a fet of ec- 
clefiaftical judges; and as fire was the punifhment decreed for 
the ebftinate, the inquifitors determined indirectly with regard 
both to the perfons and the crimes: by which means the laity 
‘was cut off from its own jurifdiction, and abandoned to the 
zeal and devout madnefs of the ecclefiaftics. 

After the death of Frederic, who had long before repented 
the power he had given the churchmen, as having feen fome 
of the fruits of it; pope Innocent IV. erected a perpetual 
tribunal of inquifitors, and deprived the bifhops and fecular 
judges of the little power the emperor Frederic had left them. 
And this jurifdiction, which depended immediately on himfelf, 
he took care to introduce into moft of the ftates of Europe. 
But the inquifitors were fo fiery hot, and made fuch horrible 
butchery among the reputed heretics, that they raifed an uni- 
verfal deteftation, even in fome catholic countriés themfelves. 

Hence it was that their reign proved very fhort both in France 
and Germany ; nor was even Spain entirely fubjeét to them 
till the time of Ferdinand and Ifabella, in 1448, when their 
power was increafed, under pretence of clearing the country 
of Judaifm and Mahometanifm, 
The power of the Jnquifition is very much limited in fome 
countries, particularly at Venice, where it is received under 
fuch modifications, as prove a great check on its authority. 
Indeed at Venice it feems rather a political than a religious 
contrivance, and ferves rather for the fecurity of the ftate, 
than for that of the church. There are appeals from the 
fubaltern Jnguifitions in Italy, to the congregation of the holy 
office refiding at Rome. 
It is the conftant practice of the Jnguifition, to affect, in all their 
procedures, to infpire as much terror and amazement as,poffi- 
ble ; every thing is done with the profoundeft filence and fecrecy, 
and with the greateft rigour and pretended impartiality, When 
a perfon is feized, all the world abandons him, not the neareft 
friend dares to fpeak a word in his defence ; that alone would 
be enough to render them fufpected of herefy, and would bring 
them within the claws of the Ingquifition. "The criminals are 
feized, examined, tried, tortured, and, unlefs they recant, 
are even condemned and executed, without ever feeing or 
knowing their accufers ; whence the revengeful havea fair oc- 
cafion of wreaking their malice on their enemies. When the 
Inquifition has done with them, and condemned them to death, 
they are turned over to the fecular arm, with a world of prayer 
and pious intreaty, that their lives may not be touched. 
‘Time is no manner of fecurity in point of herefy : nor does 
the grave itfelf fhelter the accufed from the purfuits of the :- 
quifition; even the deceafed have their trials, and they proceed 
in all their form and folemnity againft the dead carcafes. The 
executions are always deferred till the number of the condemn- 
ed is very great, that the multitude of fufferers may ftrike the 
deeper horror, and make the fcene more terrible and fhock- 
ing. See AcT of Faith, 
The Inquifition of Rome is a congregation of twelve cardinals, 
and fome other officers, where the pope prefides in perfon. 
This is accounted the higheft tribunal in Rome; it began in 
the time of pope Paul IV. on occafion of the fpreading of Lu- 
theranifm. 
The Inquifition is very fevere in the Indies. It is true, there 
muft there be the oaths of feven witneffes to condemn aman; 
but the depofitions of flaves or children are taken. The 
perfon is tortured till he condemns himfelf, for his accufers 
are neyer brought to confront him. Perfons are accufed for 
the flendereft expreffion againft the church, or even for a dif- 
refpectful word of the Jnguifition. 
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The ftandard of the Znguifition is a piece of red damatk, 
which is painted a crofs, with an olive-branch on one fidey 
and a fword on the other: with thofe words of the pfalm, 
Exurge, Domine, & judica caufam mean. 

INQUISITORS, among us, are fheriffs, coroners /; 
Jum corporis, or the like, who have authority to enqu 
certain cafes ex officio. 

IN QUO, Medium in quo. 

INROLEMENT, 
entering of any lawful aé, or inftr 
Chancery ; as a recognizance acknow 
a fine levied. 

Inrolements are alfo made in the rolls of the Exchequer, King’s- 
bench, or Common-pleas ; in the huftings at Guildhall, Lon- 
don ; and by the clerk of the peace 1y county. 

Clerk of the INROLEMENTS. See the article CLERK. 

INSANUM Parliamentum. See PARLIAMENTUM. 

INSCONCED, in the military art, denotes that a part of an 
army have fortified themfelves with a /éevce, or {mall fort, in 
order to defend fome pafs, &c. Sce Sconce. 

INSCRIBED, in geometry.—A figure is faid to be inferib= 
edin another, when all the angles of the figure in/éribed touch 
either the angles, fides, or planes of the other. 

Inscr1BED Hyperbola, is fuch a one as lies entirely within the 
angle of its afymptotes; as the conical hyperbola doth. See 
Hypersora; fee alfo CIRCUMSCRIBING. 

INSCRIPTION, a title, or writing, affixed to any thing, 
to give fome further knowledge thereof. 

Antiquaries are very curious, in examining ancient infcriptions 
found on ftones, and other monuments of antiquity. San- 
choniathon, cotemporary, as it is faid, with Gideon, drew 
moft of the memoirs, whereof his hiftory is compofed, from 
infcriptions, which he found in temples, and on columns, both 
among the Heathens and the Hebrews, 

It appears, indeed, that the ancients engtaved upon pillars the 
principles of fciences, as well as the hiftory of the world. Thofe 
mentioned by Herodotus fhew, that this was the firft way of 
inftruting people, and tranfmitting hiftories and fciences ta 
pofterity. ‘This is confirmed by Plato, in his Hippias, where- 
in he fays, that Pififtratus engraved, on precepts 
ufeful for hufbandmen, Pliny affures us, e firft public 
monuments were made plates of lead ; and he treaties of 
confederacy, concluded between the Romans and the Jews, 
were written upon plates of brafs; that, f he, the Jews 
might have fomething to put them in mind of the peace and 
confederacy concluded with the Romans. The Greeks and 
Romans were great dealers in in/cripiions, and were extremely 
fond of being mentioned in them; and hence it is that we 
find fo many, in thofe ccuntries of ancient learning, that 
large volumes have been compofed of them; as the colleGtion 
of Gruter, &c. 

Since Gruter’s colle@tion, Th. Reinefius has compiled another 
huge volume of in/criptions. M. Fabretti publifhed another 
volume at Rome in 1699, wherein he has correéted, abun- 
dance of errors which had efcaped Gruter, Reinefius, and 
other antiquaries, €©'c, and added a great number of injcripti- 
ons emitted by them Since all, thefe, Grevius has publifhed 
a compleat collection of in/criptions, in three volumes in folio. 
In France is an academy of inferiptions and’medals, _confift- 
ing of ten honorary and ten penfionary members, ten affoci- 
ates, and as many novices, who are to meet twice a week, 
and to employ themfelves in the examination of medals and 
ancient monuments, and other parts of Greek and Roman li- 
terature, and to compofe a hiftory of the kings of France 
from medals.—Such was the academy at the time of its in- 
ftitution, or rather reftauration, in the beginning of this cen- 
tury ; but as they are not now wholly employed about me- 
dals and infcriptions, they have changed their name for one 
of a greater latitude, and are called the Academy des Belles 
Lettres. 

Notes or Abbreviatures ufed in INSCRIPTIONS. 
RACTER. 

INSCRUTABLE, Unjearchable, in theology, is ufually un- 
derftood of the fecrets of providence, and the judgments of 
God, which cannot be found out, or ‘into which human rea- 
fon cannot penetrate. 

INSECTS, Insecra, in natural hiftory, a fmaller fort of 
animals, commonly fuppofed to be exfanguinous ; and diftin- 
guifhed by certain incifures, cuttings, or indentings in their 
bodies, 

* The word is originally Latin, formed of iz, and fico, I cut; 
the reafon of which is, that in fome of this tribe, ts, the 
body feems to be cut or divided into two; or becaule the bo- 
dies of many, as worms, caterpillars, &c. are compofed of di- 
vers circles, or rings, which form a fort of incifure. 

Infeéts, according to. Mr. Ray, in his Methadus Infeftorum, 
are either, Firft, Apdepoegula, fuch as do not change their 
form: or, Secondly, MéapeePwueva, fuch as do really change 
their form. 

Insects, which do not change their form are either, ; 
without feet ; or, 2°. Pedata, with feet; and of thefe there 
are fome kinds that caft their fkins, and others that do not. 
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Insects withtut feet, are either terreffrial, 7. ¢. land-infedts, or 
aquatic. : 

Terrefirial Insects, are either, Firft, Such as are produced on 
the land; as the lumbrici terreftres, which are either of the 
larger fort, and called dew-worms; oF of .a {aller fize: 
And of thefe there are fome red, and others green, with yel- 
low tails; which lat are commonly called gilt tails—Or, 
Secondly, Such as are found in the bowels of animals ;_of 
which fomeare found in the inteftines of men; as, 1°. ‘The 
lumbrici teretes. 2°, Lumbrici lati, which are alfo called 
tania, 3°. Cucurbitini, which fome will have to be only 
the fragments of the tania. 4°. Afcarides, which are chiefly 
found in. the rectum.---Others are found in_the inteftines of 
beafts, which are of two forts, the oblongi and pellucidi, of 
the thicknefs of an horfe-hair, and therefore called vermiculi 
fetiformes: And the breves, ‘and craffiores, which are often 
found in horfes, and are called the dotzs. Hay 
To the genus of terre/trial in/eéts, many natural hiftorians alfo 
refer fnails, whether with or without fhells. 

Aquatic Insects without feet, not changing their form 5 are, 
either, Firft, of the greater fort, which have a peculiar way 
of moving, by firft fixing their head to the ground, and then 
drawing up their tail towards it, ce. Of thefe, fome are 
teretes, round and fmooth, of which there are three forts, as, 
the medicinal hirundines, or leaches, the common black hor fe 
leaches, and the afb-coloured fea-leaches: but there is alfo a 
fort of this kind, which is fimaller and flatter, found fticking 
to ftones' in the bottom of little brooks.---Or, Secondly, of 
the Jefér fort, which have a different way of crawling or 
moving from the former.—Thefe are alfo either round or 
flat: of the round fort, there is one that is black, with two 
fmall horns on its head, found fticking to wet {tones on the 
watry tops of hills; and another which is red, of about a 
finger’s length, with a forceps at the tail, found at the bot- 
tom of fifh-ponds, and ftagnant. waters... The flat fort are 
very fmall and thin, and are called flukes, being fometimes 
found in waters, and fometimes in the branches of the porus 
bilarius in fheep. 

Inszers’ not changing form, and having feet, are either, Firt, 
bexapoda, with fix feet. Secondly, odfapoda, with eight feet. 
Thirddy, decateffarapeda, with fourteen feet. Or, fourthly, 
polypoda, with more numerous feet. ; i 
Thofe that have but fix feet, are either terreftrial or aquatic. 
the terre/rial are either, firt, of a larger kind; as, 1°.’ The 
yellowifh infedt, found in rotten or decaying oaks. 2°. The black 
one, on the ground, called by Mouttet, vermivorous. 3°. 
The’ black one, living under ground, witha forceps at the 
tail. 4°. A white fort, with fquare black {pots on its back. 
5°. The farinarium, bred in meal, of a whitifh colour.-~-Or, 
fecondly, a {maller fort; fome of which are found about the 
bodies of animals; as, 1° The cimex,* bug, or wall-loufe, 
of a ftinking fmell. 2°. Ricinus, ‘the ‘tick, 3°. Pedictlus, 
the common loufe. 4°. Pediculus ferus few inguinalis, the 
crab-loufe. Of fome of which there are various kinds,---Others 
are not found on the bodies of animals; as, 1°. One that in 
bignefs and figure refembles a loufe, but is very nimble and 
fiift, and is found in books and rotten wood. 2°. Another 
with a very long body, and a forcipital tail. 3°. "The black 
infeét, found often in the flowers of the:chelidonium. 4°. A 
fubterraneous fort, a little’ whitifh. 5°. © One that fkips like 
agrafhopper, but is much lefs. 

The aquatic, are, Firft, The pediculus marinus grandus, 
which adheres to fithes. Secondly, The /quilla fluviatilis, 
with a pyramidal tail, and two hairs or briftles at the end. 
Infeéis not changing form, and having eight’ feet, are either 
thofe with a tail, as the fcorpion; or without; as, firft, The 
Jpider + of which fome fpin no web, have but two eyes, and 
very long legs, as the opilio, or fhepherd > Others fpin a web, 
and of thefe they count three forts: 1°. The aranea ‘Col- 
ceftrenfis abdimine tumido, fubrotunds, &% elate. 2°, The 
fpider with the thorax, or middle part of his body, ‘as big as 
the abdomen. 3°. The fpider with the long abdomen, found 
among reeds, rufhes, grafs; Gc. Secondly, The ricini ofo- 
pedes, which are fome more flat and comprefled; as, the 
sambling ticks that run over the bodies of animals, but do 
not faften ; and fome' more round and thick, which do ad- 
here to the fkin, Thirdly, ‘The /prones, or mites, 
Infeéts not changing form, and -with-fourteen feet, and there- 
fore called toca, anode, are the afelli; of which there are 
three forts 5 as, 1. The fea-afellus; the longeft and largeft 
of all, living amongft the ‘rocks. 2° Ajellus lividus, which 
rolls itfelf up into a ball. The common wood-lice, fows, or 
chefs bugs. 3°. Afellus afininus, with a forked tail: not 
rolling itfelf up. 
To this fpecies may alfo be added, 1°, The afellus marinus 
figure ris, rolling itfelf up. 2°. Afellus aquarum dul- 
cinm, with long legs and two briftles on ‘its tail. 3°. Pulex 
aquaticus, both in frefh and falt water. And 4°. The Pedj- 
aquaticus, which faftens upon fith. 

( Ets not changing, form, with twenty-four feet, have the 

eight fore-feet lefler, and the fixteen hinder ones larger : 
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are two kinds of them obferved, both with long bodieg’; one 
larger, and of*an obfcure colour, among the rocks by the ‘{ea. 
fide; the other of a filver ‘colour, found in houfes. 
There is alfo a kind with thirty feet, of an oblong fhape, 
chefnut colour, and full flattith body, ufually lying under 
logs, and trunks of trees: “This is very agile and fwift, 
Infeé?s not changing form with yet more numerous feet called 
wodvmodz, are fome on land, and either roundifh in body, 
with all their legs rifing out of the middle of the belly, 
(nearly) as the ju/us; or more flat and comprefled, with their 
legs, not rifing, as before, from a point in the middle of 
their body, but growing along on the fides; as, the /éols- 
pendra. 
Others are aquatic, of which Mr, Ray makes three differ- 
ences; 1°. The cgrni/b lugs, ufed for baits in catching fifh, 
with thirty-eight legs, and a fmooth roundifh body, 2° 
folopendra marina corpare plano. 3°. Animalcylum bi 
or rather bicaudatum, lying in the clefts of ftones under the 
falt water. ; 
Insects which undergo a change of their fo 
MoeQwyueve, though improperly ; fince, as Swammerdam fhews, 
there is no real transformation, but only an explication of the 
parts of the animal, latent before in miniature, like the plant 
in the feed ; and an increafe of all the parts by proper degrees. 
Inthefe the fir/? fpecies of tranfmutation or change is inflantane- 
ous, there being no fenfible reft or ftop between the old and the 
new form,---The infeéts of this order do not lofe their mo- 
tion at the time they fhift the pellicula, at leaft not to ap- 
pearance.---This is when the vermiculus, leaving the former 
fhape of the nympha, with which it appeared in the egg, 
and fubfifted without food, now beginning to feed, has its 
members or parts vifibly increafed and ftretched out, and 
takes the form of a new nympha, which is not without mo- 
tion; and from thence becomes a flying /n/ed?. 
Infeéts of this fort are, 1°. The Jibelle, or perle, which 
are produced from an infeé of fix feet, one kind of which 
Moouffet takes for the pulex marinus, or, as before he calls it, 
locufia aquatica.---Out of the cruftaceous fkin, or hufk, of this 
infec, the libella breaks by a fiffure, which begins between 
the eyes, and is continued to the roots of the wings, and is 
there joined to the lateral fiffures. 2°. ‘The cimices /ylue/tres, 
whofe chara€teriftic marks (according to Willughby) are, 
Firft, A long probofcis, not fpiral, but ftraight, Secondly, 
Their upper ‘wings to the middle are thick, and like leather ; 
thence to the ends thin and membranous. Thirdly, There 
is the figure of S. Andrew’s crofs on their back. 3°. The 
Tocufta, whith Willughby refers to the spélepoepwle. 4°. The 
grylli-campefires. 5°. The grylli-domeffici, or crickets. 6°. 
The gryllo-talpa, mole-cricket. 7°. The’ grafs-hopper. 
1°. The dlatta, according to Swammerdam. 9°. The 
tipule aquatice, which run very fwiftly on the-furface 
of the water, and have a fting in their mouths like the ci- 
mices, or ticks. 10°. The fcorpius aquaticus, with a fting 
alfo in its mouth. 11° The mujc@ aquatice, called by 
Aldrovandus, apes amphibie. 12°. The bemerabius, or ephe- 
mera, or diaria of Swammerdam, and 13. The forficula, or 
auricularia. 
The /fecond {pecies of tranfmutation includes fuch infects as 
undergo a double metamorphofis, or change of fhape, 1°. In- 
to'a chryfalis or fomething analogous to it. 2°. Into a fly- 
ing infect. 
Thefe kinds of infeéts, a while before they change, lie quite 
ftill, without feeding, or changing place; and in reipect of 
their wings are, Firft, Keatowlege, or vaginipennia, as the fia- 
rabei, beetles. Secondly, Auavize, whofe wings are open 
and expanded: and the wings of thefe are either farinaceous, 
as in the papiliones, &c. or membranous, asin the apes, mufea, 
&c. and thefe are either dle, with two wings, or rilgemlege, 
with four wings. 
The fcarabei may be divided, 1°. In refpect of their horns, 
into the naficornis, bucerota, and cervus volans, or taurus. 
2°. In refpect of their antennz, which are of many kinds ; 
whereof the moft eminent are thofe called capriccrni. 3°. 
With regard to their motion, as the /altatrices. 4°. With 
regard to their colour, as cantharides, green, &c, 
‘To the beetle-kind may alfo be referred the cicindela, or glow- 
worm; the /taphylinus, called, by Willughby, BA: s 
the profcarabeus, or oil-beetle, fo called from its emitting 
from its joints a kind of oil, on its being preffed or {queezed : 
The anelytra with farinaceous or meal wings, are called 
papiliones, butterflies; and thefe are either diurnal, or noc- 
turnal: ‘The fpecific diftinétion of the diurnal is, that they 
always fettle with their wings ereét, are produced from an 
angulous aurelia, and have their antennze knobbed ; of thefe 
there are a vaft number of fpecies obferved in England.---The 
nocturnal butterflies, or phalenz, are vaftly numerous, and 
cannot very clearly be methodized. But for memory and dif- 
tinétion fake they may be divided into, 
1°. The geometrigene, which come from an eruca: (called 
geometra, fromthe manner of its walk, which is anfatinous, 
by curling up its back like the handle of a cup) with eight or 
ten feet, 2°, Such as come from eruce with fourteen feet : 
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of this kind, which is very numerous, there hath been di- 
ftinguifhed the phalena fafciata, whofe wings are in patches 
ox area’s of different colours; phalena lineata, whofe wings 
are marked with tranfverfe lines; phalena punétata, whole 
wings are marked with one or more points; and, thefe ex- 
cepted, all the others are diftinguifhed into greater, leffer, and 
thofe of a middle fize, between both. — Some of the larger 
kinds may be diftinguifhed alfo by their inner wings running 
out beyond the upper, when they fit or reft: and another fort, 
by the appearance of the figure of the eyes upon the wings: 
And a third, by their long tails, ‘ow fharp wir 

all pradatrices, oF a 


which by fome are called phala 
tring. 


', crabrones, &c. And to this kind the culex vulva 
t, according to Swammerdam, is referred; as alfo the 
C4 OY ant. 

Hither alfo muft be referred fuch water in/eés as are cover- 
ed by a theca, according to the obfervations of Willughby. 
‘Thefe are either, firft, An immoveable theca, or cafe, which 
ed to the ftones; and this is either of around fi- 
ure, or one more compreffed and flat. Secondly, A move- 
le portable theca ; and thefe are commonly called phryga- 
: And their theca is either, 1°. Straight, and that either 
compofed of ftraws, and little feftuca, lying parallel one to 
znother; of which there are two kinds; a greater, where 
the feftucz are two inches long; and a Jeffér, which are very 
common, and are called /2raw-worms. Or elfe the feltuce lie 
tranfverfely, and are fhorter, having alfo fometimes pieces of 
thells, or ftones, intermixed with them: Others, whofe cafes 
are ftraight alfo, have no feftuce, but always either fand or 
avel 3 and of thefe fome have the thece round, and are 
called cod-baits ; others are flat and comprefled. 2°. The 
crooked, or horned, which run tapering ; of thefe Mr. Ray 
reckons four kinds ; a greater and lefs black fort, and a great- 
er and lefs ah-coloured one. Thefe all produce flies, with large 
wings like butterflies, 

‘The third fpecies of tranfmutation, isa fimple change from 
a vermiculus to a flying infec? ; but witha fenfible ievysa, reft, 
or ftop, between one form and the other. This exchange 
Swammerdam thus defcribes: ‘The vermicle excluded from 
* the egg gets nourifhment by little and little from without, 
and under that firft fkin, or covering, has its members _in- 
creafed by degrees ; not flipping it, or putting it off as 
other vermiculi do when they change into nymph, but af- 
furning the figure of. a nympha in it: for a time it is quite 
motionlefs, till the fuperfluous moifture is evaporated, and 
then in a few days, it recovers its motion again, and caft- 
ing off this fkin, which is as it were double, it becomes 
afly” Ofthis kind are our fle/h-flies, and all that come 
from the nymphe veriformes, the vefpa ichneumones, &c. 
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Reaumur and others have, fince the time of Mr. Ray, [ 


greatly improved the Hiftory of Infe&s, 

article Parttio, Eruca, Musca, &c. 
Generation of lxsncrs.—The world is now generally convinced, 
that infects are not bred of corruption, but ex ovo; though 
the contrary was believed by the antients, becaufe of the vaft 
numbers that were fometimes hatched as it were at once, and 
becaufe they could not difcern the particular manner of their 
propagation. See GENERATION. 
Malpighi, Swammerdam, and Redi, have abundantly difproved 
the dottrine of equivocal generation, as well as the chimerical 
transformation of the caterpillar into the butterfly, and o- 
ther the like metamorphofes ; and have fhewn, that all the 
members of the butterfly were originally inclofed under the 
fkin or nympha of the caterpillar, as the parts of a plant are 
in the feed. 
Infeéts take particular care to depofite their egos, or feed in 
fuch places where they may have a fufficient incubation, and 
where the young, when hatched, may have the benefit of 
proper food till they become able to fhift for themfelves, — 
‘Thofe whofe food is in the. water, lay their eggs in the wa- 
ter; thofe to whom flefh is a proper food, in flefh; and 
thofe to whom the fruits, or leaves of vegetables are food, 
are accordingly depofited, fome in this fruit, fome in that 
tree, and fome in one plant, and fome in another, but con- 
itantly the fame kind in the fame tree, or plant—As for o- 
thers, that require a more conftant and greater degree of 
warmth, they are provided by the parent animal with fome 
place in or about the body of other animals ; fome in the fea- 
thers of birds, fome in the hair of beafts, fome in the {cales 
of fifhes, fome in the nofe, fome in the flefh, nay fome in the 
bowels, and inmoft receffes of man, and other créeatures—And 
as for others, to whom none of thofe methods are proper, the 
parents make them nefts by perforation in the earth, in wood, 
an combs, and the like, carrying in and fealing up provifions 
that ferve both for the production of their young, and for 
their food, when produced. 
In flies, butterflies, &c. it is obferyed there is a kind of 
gluten, by which the female faftens her eggs to the bearing 
buds of trees, &c. fo that the rains cannot wath them of. — 
Thefe eggs will not be hurt by the greateft froft. 


See Supplement : 
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takes notice, that the antients were miflaken in denying th: 
infeé?s did breathe, on the account of their wanting lungs 
for modern obfervations convince us, that in/tés havea greater 
number of lungs than other animals. 

The antients thought alfo that in/eé?s had no blood, becaufe 
many of them had no red liquor like our blood: but it is 
not the colour, but the ufe of that liquor that is to’be re- 
garded. 

‘They believed alfo that infeé#s had no hearts; whereas our 
microfcopes do now difcover, that when in/eé?s have feveral 
lungs, they have alfo feveral hearts; and in particular, it is 
found, that filk-worms have a continued chain of hearts, 
reaching from the head almoft to the very extremity of the 
tail.—It is this number of hearts and lungs, that occafions 
thofe infects to give figns of life long after they are divided 
into feveral parts. 

Andry obferves alfo, that it is wrong to call ix/eéts imperfect 
animals, fince they want no parts either neceflary or conve+ 
nient for their ufe, to render them compleat in their kind. 
—There are fome who affirm, that the earth-worms, and 
thofe round tailed worms, which are found in the inteftines 
of men and horfes, &c. alfo fnails and horfe-leaches, are 
hermaphrodites ; but that fuch worms as become flies, and 
filk-worms, are not fo; being of no fex, but only peculiar 
cafes of real animals, which we fee in time come out with 
wings. 

‘The moderns have proceeded much farther in the knowledge 
of infects than the antients, as having the advantages of the 
microfcope, which diftinguifhes their minute parts, whereof 
they have publifhed draughts and defcriptions. — Dr. Hooke 
has publifhed a Micrography in folio; and Fran. Redy, a phy- 
fician at Florence, has publifhed feveral figures with new and 
curious experiments of his own,—Sig. Malpighi, Bartholing 
and the Phila/ophical Tranfaétions of London, Paris, and Leip- 
fic, have a great number of fine obfervations and experiments 
on infeéts.—Swammerdam has written a general hiftory of in- 
Jeés in Dutch, and affures us, there w before that above 
400 writers on this fubje&t; among others he {peaks well of 
Wotton, Gefner, Aldrovandus, Mouffet, Harvey, Fabricius 
ab Aquapendente, Goedart, &&c. Hoeffnagel, painter to the 
emperor Rudolphus, has given very good defigns of above 
300 fpecies, Goedart has defcribed above 400, and Mr. 
Albin has given us a new hiftory of the Englifh in/édis, 
with beautiful figures ; and, fince that, the late Mr. Wilks, 
and many others have ‘given hiftories and figures of many 
kinds, But the work of the above mentioned Monfieur de 
Reaumur is, by far, the moft valuable treatife of the kind. 

INSEMINATION, one of the four kinds of tranfplanta- 

tion in ufe for the fympathetic cure of certain difeates. 
It is performed by mixing the medium impregnated with the 
mumia taken from the patient, with fome fat earth, wherein 
has been fown the feed of a plant appropriate to that difeafe ; 
but care muft be taken from time to time, to fprinkle it with 
the water wherein the part affe€ted has been wafhed. It is 
fuppofed the difeafes will decline, in proportion as the plant 
grows—By mumia is here meant part of the vital fpirit of 
the patient, as the writers on that fubje& exprefs themfelves. 
But all this idle ftuff is now laughed out of the world. 

INSEPARABLE Modes. See the article Moves. 

INSERTED Colum. Sce the article Conumn. 

INSERTION, a term frequently ufed in anatomy, to fig- 
nify the implication of one part within another. 

Thus we fay, the in/ertion of a mufcle. 

The infertion of the bones, mufcles, and nerves, in the mem= 
bers of an animal, is exceeding artful: The vena cava has its 
infertion in the right ventricle of the heart. 

InsERTIOoN is alfo ufed in agriculture for the inclofing a graft 
within the cleft of a tree. See ENGRAFTING. 

INSESSUS, or InseEssio, in medicine, a kind of half-bath, 
ufually prepared with a decoétion of feveral herbs proper for 
the lower parts, wherein the patient fits down to the navel. 

It has feveral ufes, as the eafing of pain, foftening the parts, 
difpelling of flatulent matter, and frequently promoting the 
menfes. 

INSINUATION, denotes a cunning, and covert way of 
creeping into any perfon’s favour. 

InstnvatTion of a Will, among civilians, is the firft produ@ion 
of it, or the leaving it with the regifter, in order to its pro- 
bate. See WiLL. 

INSIPID, tefeleis that which has nothing in it pungent 
enough to affect the palate, tongue, &c. and to occafion that 
fenfation we call ta/ting. 

INSITION, Insrri1o, in botany, denotes the fame with 
engrafting ; viz. the aét of inferting and uniting a cyon, 
bud, or the like, into the fubftance of the ftock. See En~- 
GRAFTING. 

INSOLATION *, in mah a method of preparing 
certain fruits, drugs, &c. by expofing them to the heat of 
the fun’s rays; either to dry, to maturate, or to fharpen 
them: 2s is done in vinegar, figs, Se. 

* The.word comes from the Latin verb, ixfolare, which is ufed 
by Pliny and Columella, and fignifies to expofe to the fun. 
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INSOLVENT, aterm applied to fuch perfons as have not 
wherewithal to, pay their jult debts. ] ‘ 
A perfon dying, and not leaving eftate fufficient to difcharge 
thefe, is faid to die infolvent. 
~IN SPECTOR, a perlon to whom the care, 
any. work is committed. 
tnsrecrors, in the Roman law, were fuch _perfons as exa- 
mined the quality and value of lands and effects, in order to 
the ajufting or proportioning taxes and impofitions to every 
man’s eftate. 
The Jews alfo have an officer in their fynagogue, whom they 
call infpector, Pir} bhazan. His bufinefs confifts principally 
in infpeéting or overlooking the prayers and ltflons, in pre- 
paring and fhewing them to. the reader, and in ftanding by 
him to take care he reads right, and, if he makes miftakes, 
he is to‘correét him. 
INSPICIENDO Pintre. Sce the article VenTRE. 
INSPIRATION, among divines, &c. implies the con- 
veying, of certain extraordinary and fupernatural notices, or 
motions into the foul. ng a 
Thus the prophets are faid to have fpoken by divine in/pira- 
tion ; and the finner is converted, when he ceafes to refift 
the infpiration of grace. 
Some authors reduce the i/piration of the facred writers to a 
particular care of providence, which prevented any thing they 
had faid from failing, or coming to nought ; maintaining, that 
they never were really in/pired, either with knowledge or 
expreffion, 
According to M, Simon, in/piration is no more than a direc- 
tion of the holy Spirit, which never permitted the facred 
writers to be miftaken, 
It is acommon opinion, that the in/piration of the holy Spirit 
regards only the matter, not the ftyle, or words ; and this 
feems to fall in with M, Simon’s doétrine of direstion. 
Among the heathens, the priefts and prieftefles were faid to 
be divinely ix/pired when they gave oracles. 
The poets, alfo, laid claim to it ; and to this end, they always 
invoked Apollo and the mufes at the beginning of any great 
work. 
InsprraTion, in phyfic, is underftood of that action of the 
breaft, by which the air is admitted into the lungs. 
In which fenfe, infpiration is a branch of refpiration, and 
ands oppofed to expiration. 
This admiffion of the air depends immediately on its fpring, 
or elafticity, at the time when the cavity of the breaft is en- 
larged by the clevation of the thorax and abdomen, and par- 
ticularly by the motion of the diaphragm downwards: fo that 
the air does not enter the lungs, becaufe they are dilated ; 
but thofe dilate, becaufe the air enters within them. Nor is 
it the dilatation of the breaft which draws in the air, as is 
commonly thought ; though this is acondition abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to infpiration ; but there is an actual intrufion of the 
air into the } 
INSPISSATING, in pharmacy, an operation whereby a 
liquor is brought toa thicker confiftence, by evaporating the 
thinner parts. 
‘Thus, juices, as that of liquorice, are infpiffated. 
INSTALLMENT *, a fettling, or inftating any perfon 
in acdignity, 
* The word is derived from the Latin ix, and /fa//um, a term 
ufed fora feat in church, in the choir, or a feator bench in 
a court of juitice, &c. Though Vollius is of opinion the word 
is of German origin, 


and condu& of 


InsTALUMEN'T is chiefly ufed for the induction of a dean, pre- 
_ bendary, or other ecclefiaftical dignitary, into the poffefion of 
his ftall, or proper feat in the cathedral church to which he 
belongs. 
This is fometimes alfo called in/tallation. 

InsrALiMeEnr is likewife ufed for the ceremony, whereby the 
knights of the Garter are placed in their rank, in the chapel of 
8. George at Windfor, and on many other like occafions. 

INSTANT, fucha part of duration, wherein we perceive 
no fucceffion ; or it is that which takes up the time of only 
one idea in our minds. 

It is a maxim in mechanics, that no natural effect can be 
produced in an i/ant.—Hence may appear the reafon-why 
a burthen feems lighter to a perfon, the fafter he carries it 5 
and why, the fafter a perfon flides, or feates on the ice, the 
lefS liable is the ice to break. 

The fchoolmen diftinguifa three kinds of inffants ; a tem-~ 
porary, 2 naturel, and a rational inftant. 

Temporary ins? AN'r, is a part of time immediately preceding 

inftant of a day, precedes immediately 


> thus the laft 

ally the firft 4n/fane of the following day. 

Natural INsTant, is t we otherwife call a priority of na- 
ture, which obtains in gs that are fubordinated in aéting ; 
as, firitand fecond caufes ; or caufes and their effeéts. For the 
nature-of things requires, that if there be a fecond caufe, there 
muft be a firft; and that there muft be a caufe, if there be 
ameffeét. ry 

Rational Insv aw, is not any real inffant, but a point which 
the underitanding conceives to have been before fome other 

> inflant, founded on the nature of the things which ‘occafion 
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it to be conceived. For inftance, as God has made feyeral 
things voluntarily, which he could otherwife have let alone ; 
there is a reafonable foundation to conceive God, fuch as he 
is in himfelf, before he had made any of thofe’ voliintary de- 
terminations ; but as there was no real’ infant when God had 
not formed any determination, this i/fant is called a rational 
anflant, by way of oppofition to an in/lant of time. 

INSTANTANEOUS Aétion. See the article Acrion, 

INS TATING. See the article RemnsTATING. 

INS TAURATION *%, the re-cftablifhment, or reftaura- 
tion of a religion, a church, or the like, to its former ftate. 

* The word is by fome derived trom the old Latin, infaurum, 
which fignified the Rock of things neceffary forthe tilling, and 
managing of grounds; as, cattle, tools, harnels, eer The 
word inftaurum is only of the middle age; but infauratio is 
of much greater antiquity, and by fome is derived trom iv/lar, 
like ; as importing a thing’s being brought to its former like- 
nefs or appearance. 

INSTINCT, a natural difpofition or fagacity wherewith 
animals are endued; and by virtue whereof they are enabled to 
provide for themfelves, and know what is good for them, and 
are determined to preferve and propagate their fpecies. 

Inftiné? bears fome analogy to reafon, and fupplics the defects 
of it in brutes. 

INSTITUTES, Instrrrura, in the civil law, a book, 
containing the elements, or principles of the Roman law ; 
and which conftitutes the laft part of the corpus juris civilis. 
The Inflitutes are a compendium or fummary of the whole 
body of civil law, in four books, compofed by Tribonianus, 
Theophilus and Dorotheus, by order of the emperor Jufti- 
nian, for the ufe of young ftudents ; who having the firft ele- 
ments of the whole profeffion in this little treatife, might the 
fooner gain a competent knowledge of it, without being dif 
couraged by the bulk of the other books. 

InstiruTes likewife denote a fyftem of laws, or rules in any 
fcience. 

INSTITUTION, ina general fenfe, the act of ordain- 
ing, founding or eftablifhing any thing. . 
Thus we fay, Mofes in/fituted the ceremonies of the old law ; 
Jefus Chrift in/fituted the facraments of the new. 

INSTITUTION, in canon and common law, is the a& of the 
bifhop, or of one commiffioned by him, whereby a clerk is 
invefted with the fpiritualities of a rectory, or vicarage. See 
PRESENTATION. 

The clerk kneels down before the bifhop, whilft he pro- 
nounces thefe words of in/fitution; (Inflitutio te rectorem ec~ 
clefie de A.B, cum curd animarum, © accipe curam tuam & 
meam) and the clerk holds the written inftrument, with the 
epifcopal feal annexed, in his hand, during the ceremony. 
Before the clerk is inftituted, he muft fubfcribe the thirty- 
nine articles of religion, in the prefence of the ordinary, or 
his fubfticute ; and this fubfcription muft be without referve, 
exception, or qualification, elfe his ia/fitution is, ipfo facto, 
void and null, and the church is ftill vacant—At the fame 
time the ordinary requires the clerk to {ubferibe the other two 
articles mentioned in the 26th canon about the king’s. fu~ 
premacy, and the lawfulnefs and ufe of the liturgy. . The 
clerk muft alfo before in/fitution fubferibe to that part of the 
declaration enjoined by the aét of uniformity, 14 Car. IL. 
c. 24. viz. J will conform to the Liturgy of England,-as by 
law eftablifbed.—Before in/titution, he mutt alfo take the oaths 
mentioned in the firft ftatute of William and Mary, c. 8. 
inftead of the former oaths of allegiance and fupremacy, 
required by ftat. 1 Eliz. And then he muft take the oath 
againft fimony, enjoined by the 40th canon, and the oath 
of canonical obedience. And he is to have certificates given 
him of his fubfcribing the declaration contained in the act of 
uniformity, in Englifh, in a diftinét inftrument, under the 
hand and feal of the bifhop; and of his other fubfcriptions 
and oaths in Latin. 3 

The clerk ought by all means to have witneffes of his in/?- 
tution, his taking the oaths, making fubfcriptions, Sc. and 
therefore he fhould defire fome prefent to write their names 
on the back of his inftruments; and make memorandums 
who they are, and where they live. 

The church, by ix/fitution, is full againft all perfons, but the 
king; and the clerk by it may enter upon the glebe, and 
take the tythes; but he cannot let or grant them, nor fue for 
them, if they be refufed to be paid, till he be induéted. 
After inflitution, the clerk is to receive a written mandate 
from the ordinary to the archdeacon, or other proper perfon, 
in order to his indu@tion; without which he has not a full 
right to his temporalities 5 unlefs the benefice be a donative. 
See InpucTION. 

InsriruTions, in literary matters, denote a fyftem of the ele- 
ments, or rules of any art or {eience. 

Thus phyfical, or medicinal in/fitutions, are fuch as teach the 
neceflary pracognita to the practice of medicine, or the cure 
of difeates. 

INSTRUCTIVE Column. Scethearticle CoLumn. 

INSTRUMENT, denotes a thing which is fubfervient to 
a caufe for producing its effect. See Errecr. 

InsTRUMENTS. of Sacrifice, in the antique architeéture, are or~ 
naments, as yafes, patere, candlefticks, knives, Gc. oe 
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the victims were killed, &¢. . Inftances of whi 
a Corinthian freeze in the remains of a temple 
pitol at Rome, &e. 

InsrrRuMENT, is alfo ufed in law, to fignify fome public. act, 
or authentic deed, by means whereof any truth is made appa- 
rent, or any right or title eftablifhed, in a court of juitice. 
See Act, and Derp. 

Wind IstRuMEN TS. Sce the article Winn: 

INSTRUMENTAL Arithmetic. See Arr 

INsrRUMENTAL Caufe.. Se 

INSTRUMENTUM Sy 

INSULATE, or Insunat 
or other edifice which ftands alone, or free and de 
any contiguous wall, G’c. like an ifland in the 
the denomination is apparently derived. 

INSULT, a military term ufed for the attack of any poft 
with open force; without the apparatus of trenches, faps, or 
any regular approaches. 

INSUPER, a word ufed by the auditors of the Exch squer.— 
In their 2ccompts they fay, fo much remains infuper to fuch 
an accomptant; that is, fo much remains due on his accompt, 

INSURANCE, fecurity given in confideration of a fum of 
money paid in hand, to make good fhips, merchandizes, 
houfes, &c. to the value of that for which the premium is 
received, in cafe of lofs by ftorm, pirates, fire, or the like. 
See Assurance. 

INTACTA, right lines to which curves do continually ap- 
proach, and yet can never meet with them; more ufually cal- 
led afymptotes. See Asymprore. 

INTAGLIO’S, precious ftones, having the heads of great 
men, in{criptions, and the like, engraven on them; fuch as 
we frequently fee fet in rings, feals, &c. : 

IN-TAKER, a name antiently given to certain banditti, or 
free-booters, who inhabited part of the north of England, and 
made frequent incurfions into the very middle of Scotland, 
plundering the inhabitants wherever they came. 

Thofe who made the expeditions were called out-parteri, and 
thofe who were left behind to receive the booty, in-takers. 

INTEGERS, in arithmetick, denote whole numbers, in con- 
tradiftinétion to fractions. 

Integers may be defined to be numbers which refer to unity, 
as a whole to a part. 

INTEGRAL, or Inrecrant, is applied by the fchool- 
men, to thofe parts which are neceffary to the integrity of a 
whole. 

In which fenfe they ftand contradiftinguithed from effential 
rts. 

hus the arms, legs, &c. are integral parts; body and foul 

effential parts of a man. 

InrecraL Calculus, in the new analyfis, is the counterpart 
to the differential calculus. 

‘This laft has been compleatly explained by the Marquis de 
PHofpital, but the other ftill remains imperfect, having been 
yet but little cultivated. 

The integral calculus of Leibnitz, and other foreigners, an- 
fwers to what the Englith call inverfe method of fluxtons. 
See FLuxrons, and Carcutus. 

INTEGRITY ofthe aétion. See the article AcTIon. 

INTEGRUM. — Refiitutio in integrum. See Restiru- 
TION. 

INTEGUMENTS*, in anatomy, denote the common 
coverings which inveft the body; as the cuticula, cutis, and 
even the panniculus carnofus, and tunica reticularis, if there be 
really any fuch part. 
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INTENDANT, one who has the condud&, infpeGion, and 
management of any thin 
This is a title freque the French: 
dants of the marine, who até officers in the 
bufinefs is to\take care the ordir 
lating. to: fea-affairs be o 
who have the direction of tt 
cesy who are appoir 
ftration of jufti ; 
intendants of buildings, of 

INTENDMENT of LE 
meaning of the law. 

The judges ought to judg 
ment of the law. Coke. 
IN TENSIONE, i law, a writ which lies 2 
enters after the death of the tenant in dower, or tenant for 

life, and holds out him in the reverfion or remainder 

INTENT, in the civil law, fignifies to begin, or commence 
an action, or procefs. 

INTENTION, or INTENSION, in medicine, that judg- 
ment, or method of cure, which a phyfician formis’to “him 
felf from a due examination of the fymiptoms. 

Inrewrion, in phyfics, the increafe of the power, of energy 
of any quality, as heat, cold, &c. 

By which it ftands oppofed to remiffion, whi 
deereafe or diminution. See REMIssron, 
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InrEenriony in metaphyficks, denotes an exertion of thé intel- 


leGtual faculties with’ more than ordinary vi 
mind with carneftnefs fixes j 
on all fides, and will 
The fchoolmen alfo 
tions 
A Term of firft Isven rion, is that which fies 
primary defign of man, in blifhing words, 
things, orthe ideas they have of thi g 
A term of fecond I'tENT ions is that whi 
thing, but another term, or fign. 
Thus, artree, a man, &¥c. are terms of fr 
the terms in rhetoric, mrammary, €c. as 
terms of fecond intenti 
INTENTIONAL 2, s. See Qu 
INTERCALARY Day*, denotes’ the 
the leap year. Sce Brsszx ive 
* The word is derived from’ the Latin furercalar 
dare, which antiently figuified to call y 
intercalary day among the Romans, fienify ing 
between two. other days; which, for 
claimed by the prietts with a loud voice. 
INTERCESSOR*, 2 petfon who Prays, ¢xpoftulates, or 
intercedes in behalf of another. 
* The word comes from the Latin ixter, and cedo, I go between, 


In the Roman law, interceffor was the name of an offic 
whom the governors of provinces appointed principally to 
raife taxes, and other dues, 

INTERCEssoR is alfo a term heretofore applied to'fuch bitho 
as, during the vacancy of a fee, adminiftred the bifhoprick, 
till a fucceflor to the deceafed bithop had been ele&ed. See 
Bisuop. 

The third council of Carthage calls thefe interventors, 

INTERCOLUMNIATION, or INTERCOLUMINA= 

TION, in architecture‘ fignifies the {pace between two co- 
lumns. 
Vitruvius calls it intey imnium; which accordine to that 
author, is of five kinds; viz, picnoftyle, fiftyle, eufiyle, dia 
Siyley and areofiyle: which fee explained under their proper 
heads. Prenostyze, é&c. 
Fora medium, fome authors have laid down the following 
proporti in the Tufcan order, the i#tercolumnation is to be 
four diameters of the body of the column below; in the Do- 
tic three; in the Ionic two; in the Corinthian two, one 
quarter ; and in Compofite onz and a half, 

INTERCOMMONIN G, is when the commons of two 
manors lie together, and the inhabitants of both have, time 
out of mind, caufed their cattle to feed promifcuoufly in each. 

INTERCOSTA L, in anatomy, fignifies any thing be- 
tween the coftz, or ribs. 

INTERCOSTAL Nerves, are two nerves fo called, becauf in 
defcending they pafS near the roots of the ribs. —T 
formed in the brain, by three branches of nerves, two 
whereof come from the fixth pair, and'the third from the 
fifth—The intercoffal nerves have a great communication 
with thofe of the cighth pair, and fend. feveral branches to 
the breaft and lower belly. 

INTERCOSTAL Arteries, are two; 
the fubclavian, and diftributes 
the upper ribs; and the z 
trunk of the great artery, and diffufes i 
between the eight lower ribs and the nei 

INTERCOSTAL Vein, is a vein which 
Spaces between the upper ribs, and ter 


* The word is Latin, formed of iz, and tegumentum ; of tego, 
I cover, 


InTEGUMENT, is alfo extended to the particular membranes 
which inveft certain parts of the body; as, the coats or tu- 
nics of the eye. 

INTELLECT, a term ufed among philofophers, to fignify 
that faculty of the foul ufually called the Underftanding. See 
UNDERSTANDING. ; 

The Peripatetics make two kinds of intelleé?, aé¥ive, and 
paffive. 

Adtive INTELLECT, they fay, is that which receives the impreff- 
ed {pecies emitted by objects to the exterior fenfes, and con- 
veys them to the common fenforium. 

Thefe impreffed {pecies being material and fenfible, are fup- 
pofed to be rendered intelligible by the aéfive intellect, and fit 
to be received into the paffive intelleé?. 

The fpecies, fo fpiritualized, are called expreffed {pecies, as 
being exprefled from thofe others impreffed; and it is by thefe, 
according to them, that the paffive intelleé comes to know 
material things. 

INTELLECTUAL Thinking. See THinkinc. 

IN TELLIGIBLE, any thing capable of being underftood 
or conceived by: the mind. 

Philofophers have invented certain beings which are purely #n- 
telligible, and only fubfift in the underftanding; fuch are the 
entia rationis, univerfal ideas, and other chimera’s. 

The intelligible, or intelleétual world, is the idea of the 


"» which comes ftom 
four {paces-of 


within the fp ices 
‘Ing mufcle, 
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vian. — See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1 3% fig. 6. 
Bigham: Mufiles, are either external ot internals and ate 
forty-four in number, one of each fort being between every 
twori AB sl 
They wie from the lower edges of each fuperior rib, and are 
inferted into the upper edges of each inferior silence 
fibres crofs one another; thofe of the external run obliquely 
from the back-part forwards ; but thofe of the internal from 
the fore-part backwards; they are thin and flefhy.—See Tab. 
Anat (Myol. Ls Me 43+ figs 2+ Me 27. Fy 
ont Cote a conf inflited by a pope, or bifhop, 
fufpending the priefts from their funétions, and depriving the 
people of the ufe of facraments, divine fervice, and Chriftian 
{apes law, interdié is alfo ufed in the fame fenfe as 
in the canon law; where it is defined to be, cenfura ecclefia- 
fica probibens adminiftrationem divinorum. 

INTERDICT is moft properly underftood of a general excom- 
munication of a country or city, as appears by the Decretals. 
See ExcoMMUNICATION. i ¥ 
‘There is a local and a perfanal interdiét; where thefe two 
are joined, the interdiét is faid to be mixed, ats 
This punifhment, as well as general excommunications, were 
but little known till the time of pope Gregory VIL. ; 
In excommunicating a prince, all his adherents, that is, his 
fubjeéts who retain their allegiance, are excommunicated, and 
the whole country is put under an interdiéf—In the reign of 
king John, the kingdom of England lay under a papal zuter- 
diéf for above fix years together: it began 4. D. 1208. 

In imitation of the popes, the bifhops alfo foon began to inter- 
dit; and it became a common thing for a city or town to be 
excommunicated for the fake of a fingle perfon whom they 
undertook to fhelter. But this feverity was found to have fuch 
ill effects, that they have been obliged to moderate it. 

‘An interdia is denounced, and taken off again, with the 
fame formalities as an excommunication. 

Inrerpicts, inthe Roman law, certain formulz of words, 
by which the praetor, when the pofleffion of any thing was 
contefted between many, ordered or forbid fomething to be 
done with it, till the right or property fhauld be legally deter- 
mined, 

Which formule were called interdiés, becaufe they related 
to the poffeffion of the thing in the interim, or till the right 
was afcertained. 4 

They had three kinds of interdicts, probibitory, reftitutory, 
and exhibitory, 

Prohibitory INtERDICTS, were thofe by which the judges for- 
bad any one to vex another in the pofleffion of any thing legal- 
ly belonging to him. 

Rejtitutory, were thofe by which the judges appointed any one, 
‘who had been expelled out of his eftate, to be repoffeffed, be- 
fore his right was legally afcertained ; and this was the fame 
with what they called the reintegrant. 

Exhibitory, were thofe by which any thing in difpute was or- 
dered to be exhibited; as ateftament, &c. 

‘There was alfo a fecond divifion of interdiéts; viz. into adi- 
pifcende, retinende, and recuperande, he firft tending to 
the acquiring a new pofleflion, as the interdié? quorum bono- 
rum, &c. the fecond to the keeping an old one till it was fur- 
ther determined, as the wti poffidetis, &c. the laft to the re- 
covering one loft, as unde vi, &c. 

INTERDICTION of Water and Fire, a fentence an- 

tiently pronounced againft fuch, as for fome crime were to be 
banifhed. 
‘They were not direétly adjudged to banifhment; but by giv- 
ing order that nobody fhould receive them, but deny them 
fire and water, they were condemned, as it were, to acivll 
death: and this they called /egitimum exilium. Livy. 

INTEREST, a fum of money, reckoned for the loan and for- 
bearance of fome other fum, lent for, or due at, a certain 
time, according to fome certain rate. 

Tn refpect hereof, the fum lent or forborn is ealled the princi- 
pal, becaufe it is the fum that procreates the intere/f, or from 
which the intere/? is reckoned. 

Intereft is either fimple or compound. 

Simple INTEREST, is that counted from the principal only. 
This is eafily computed by the golden rule, either fimple or 
compound, thus: Let that which is the principal or caufe of the 
intere/t be put in the firft place, that which betokened time 
in the fecond place, and the remaining in the third: under 
this conditional part place the two other terms, each under 
its like, and there will be a blank to fupply under one of 
thofe above, cither under the firft, fecond, or third. 


L Months. 1. 
100 . 12 6 


; ROC. t's Here the b 
will be under the third place: multiply the étage gt be nat 


vidend, and the two firft for a divifor, the quotierit of thefe 
gives the fixth; that is6 x 50 x 3=900, and 100 & 12 
==1200. Now 1200) 900.0 (73=15 s. required. 


Ji the demand had been, In how many months would so /. 
3 
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have gained 15 5. or, if roo /. in twelve months gain 6 /, 
what fhall the principal be that in three months would gain 
15 5? “In thefe cafes the blank would have been under the 
firft or fecond term: Then, by another rule, multiply the 
firft, fecond, and Jaft for a dividend, and the third and fourth 
for a divifor ; and the quotient is the anfwer. 
4. Months. 1. 
EOGyn 129 ta 
3 + 75==155. Then by the 
rule 100 X12 X - 75 = 900.00 and 6 x 3=18) goo. (sok 
required. 
This rule fhews /imple intereff, and all that belongs to it, 
with eafe, and was thus found: Put P for the principal, T 
for the time, and G for the gain in the conditions, and p ¢ g 


Gp 
P And T: 


=, which is the firft rule; that is, mul- 


anfwering, it will be, P:G::t:p: 


ee pe 
Gpi:t: ap 


tiply the three laft for a dividend, and the two firft for a 


divifor. And becante- GH! = g, thereforeGtp=T Pg, 


and [confequently ¢ = DES 


Gp 


and p =a which is the 
fecond rule. 


Compound INTEREST, is that which is counted both from the 
principal, and the /imple intereft forborn ; called alfo intere/t 
upon intere/t. 

Compound intereft arifes from the principal and its intereft 
put together, as that intere/t becomes due. —To find this, it 
is neceflary to find the new principal, which is ftill created 
by the increafe of the growing money, at the feveral times 
when the payments of zntere/? were due, 

If R be the amount of one pound for one year; then R* 
will be the amount for two years, R3 for three years, &&c. 
As one pound is to its amount for any given time ; fo is any 
propofed principal fum to its amount for the fame time, 

Punitory InvzreEst. See the article Punirory. 

INTERFERING, in the manage. See Curtrnc. 

IN TERJECTION, in grammar, an expreffion ufed to 
denote fome fudden motion, or paffion of the mind ; as oh! 
ch! &e. 

As the greateft part of the expreffions ufed on thefe occafions 
are taken from nature alone, the real interjeétions in moft 
languages are monofyllables, And as all nations agree in 
thofe natural paffions, fo do they agree in the figns and indi- 
cations of them, as of love, mirth, &c. 

Some deny the interjections to be words, or any part of 
fpeech, and make them mere natural figns of the motions or 
paflions of the mind, exprefled by thefe inarticulate founds, 
feveral whereof brutes have in common with us. But as thefe 
are paffions, and muft be reprefented in difcourfe, the inter- 
jeétion has a good foundation in nature, and is a neceflary 
part of fpeech, 

The Greeks confound their interjeé?ions with adverbs ; and 
the Hebrews confound them with their adverbs and prepofi- 
tions, calling them all by the general name particle. 

INTERIM, aterm borrowed from the Latin, fignifying ix 

the mean time; it was firft brought into popular ufe by 
Charles V. in order to compofe the difturbances of Germany. 
The interim of that prince was a kind of ordinance or regula- 
tion to be obferved in the empire, with regard to the aries of 
religion then controverted, till fuch fuch time as they fhould 
be determined by a council ; and therefore was called interim. 
It was faid to have been drawn up by two Catholics and a 
Proteftant : but as it retained moft of the doétrines and cere- 
monies of the Romanifts, excepting that of marriage, which 
was allowed to priefts, and communion, which was admini~ 
ftered to the laity under both kinds; moft of the Prote- 
fants rejected it — thofe who admitted it were nick-named 
Interimifts, or Adiaphorifts. Indeed the interim equally dif- 
gufted the generality of both partics, the Proteftants and 
Catholics. 
Befides this, there were two other iuterims made; the one 
called the interim of Leipfic ; the other by the divines of 
Franconia, who refufing to accept the two former, made 
another for themfelves. 

INTERIOR. See Inrernat, and InrEanus. 

Angle of InvERIOR Figure. See the article ANGLE. 

InnERIOR Polygon. «1, § POLYGON. 

INNERIOR Tole g See the article ? Tarus. 


INTERLINEATION, fomething inferted between two 
lines. 

INTERLOCUTORY Order, that which decides not 
the caufe, but only fettles fome intervening matter relating 
to the caufe. 

As, where an order is made in Chancery, for the plaintiff to 
have an injunction, to quit poffeffion till the hearing of the 
caufe: This order not being final, is called interlocutory. 

INTERLOPING, the intercepting or difturbing the 
traffic of a company; or the taking up a new trade of em- 

ployment, 
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TRLOPERS, are properly thofe, who without due 
hority hinder the trade of a company, or corporation law- 
ed, by dealing inthe fame way. 
INTERLUCATION, in hufbandry, the thinning of a 

wood, or letting in light between, by lopping, or cutting a- 

way boughs. 

INTERLUDE, an entertainment exhibited on the theatre 
between the aéts of a play; to amufe the fpectators while the 
actors take breath, and shift their drefs; or to give time for 
changing the feenes, and decorations. 

In the ancient tragedy, the chorus fung the ixterludes, to fhew 
the intervals between the acts. 

Interludes, among us, ufually confift of fongs, dances, feats of 
activity, concerts of mufic, €¥c, 

Ariftotle and Horace give it for a tule, that the interludes 
fhould confift of fongs built on the principal parts of the dra- 
ma: But fince the chorus has been laid down, dancers, buf- 
foons, &e. ordinarily furnith the iiterhides. 

INTERMEDIATE » fomething betwixt two.—lIt is 
ufually underftood of the {pace of time elapfed from any cer- 
tain point to any other. 

INTERMEWING, 


from the firft char 


in falconry, is a hawk’s mewing 

ze of her coat till fhe turn white. 

INTERMITTEN T, athing which ceafes its a€tion for 
fome time ; which time is called the interwal. 

Thus fevers which go off, and foon return again, are called 
intermittents, in oppofition to thofe which are always conti- 
nued. 

So a pulfe which after fo many ftrokes ftops, or lofes one in 
its due time, is called an intermitting pulfe. Ste Puuse. 
With regard to this it has been obferved, that as often as the 
ftomach is much inflated with wind, the nerves or plexus 
cardjacus at its orifice muft fuffer a contraGtion, which being 
continued to the heart, will occafion a twitching; and this, 
as itis more or Jefs violent, will produce either only a fimple 
intermiffion of pulfe, of a real palpitation of the heart. 

INTERNAL Angles, are all angles made by tlie fides of 

any right-lined figure within. 3 
The fum of all the internal angles of any right-lined figure, is 
equal to twice as many right angles as the figure hath fides, 
eXcept 4. 
Jn a triangle, as KL M, (Tab. Geometry fig. 19.) the angles 
L and M, are particularly called internal and oppofite, in re- 
fpect of the external angle IK M, which is equal to them 
both. 

Internat Angle is alfo applied to the two angles formed be- 
tween two parallels by a line interfecting thofe parallels, on 
each fide the interfeCting line. 

Such are the angles z and y, ahd x and ie 
fig. 36.) formed between the parallels O P 
fide the interfecting line S$ T. 

The two internal avgles are always equal to two tight 
angles, : 

InTERNAL and oppofite angle is alfo applied to the two angles 
s andy, (Zab. Geometry, fig. 36.) formed by a line cutting 
two parallels. 

Thefe are refpectively 
and appofite angle 


(Lab. Geometry, 
and QR, on each 


equal to A and x, called the external 


INTERNAL Affection. > (AFFECTION. 
INTERNAL Denomination. DENoMINATION, 
InreRnat Ear. | Ear. 

INTERNAL Modes $See the article< Mops. 
IvteRnal Orthography. | OrnrHocrapHy. 
Internat Place, Place. 
Inrernat Senje. J USense. 
INTERNUS Brachieus. 7 (Bracuizus. 
Invernus Reétus Major Capitis. | | Recrus. 

Inrernus Reéfus Minor Capitis. | | Rectus, 

InTERNUs Cubitcus. ic, } Cusrrzus. 
Inrernus Iliac eee ILiacts. 

Inrernus Orbite | : ORBITER, 
Inrernus Preryz ‘ | PTERYGoIDEUs, 
Inrernus Va/flus. a) Vastus. 
INTERNODIUM, in botany, the {pace that is between two 


knots, or joints, of the ftalk of aplant; e. gr. of the ftalk or 
ftraw of wheat, or other corn, 

INTEROSSEI Manus, the mufeles which move the fin- 

gers; thus called from their fituation, as being contained, 
inter offa, between the fpaces of the bones of the meta- 
carpus. 
Some reckon fix of them, and others eight——One half lie be- 
teen the {paces thefe bones leave téwards the palm of the 
hand; thefe are called the internal a arifing from the 
upper part of the bones of the metacarpusinext the carpus ; and 
being inferted on the internal fides of the firft bones of the fin- 
gers qwith the lumbricales, ferve as adduétores digitorum, to 
bring the fingers to the thumb. 


The other half, called interofféi externi, are contained in the 
Vou. IL 
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fpaces that the bones of the metacarpus leave on the back of 
the hand: thefe rife from the upper part of the bones of the 
metacarpus next the carpus, and are inferted on the external 
fides of the firft bones of the fingers: Thefe ferve as abdudto- 
res digitorum, to draw the fingers from the thumb. See Tab. 
Anat. (AGol.) fig. 6. n. 23. Jig. 7. 1. 93 50: 

InvErosse1 Pedis, the mufcles which move the toes 3 
ber, ufe, origins and infertion; tt 
of the hand. 

IN-TE R-PD,-D'A D; OoENTERELEAD: Sée En 

INTERPOLATION, a term ufed by criti 
of ancient writings and nianufcripts, in which for 
additions, or alterations have been fi made, 
To eftablith, or afcertain an jut ation, P. Ruinart gives 
us the five following rules. 1. That the piece fuppofed to be 
interpolated appear to have all the antiquity ic pretends toi 
2. That there be good proofs that it has been interpolated. 
3- That the fuppofed interpolations agree to the time of the 
interpolator. 4. That the interpolations do not touch the 
foundation of the work, and that they be net too frequent, 
nor entirely disfigure the piece. 5. That the reftitution mide, 
agree perfectly to the reft of the work. 

INTERPOSED Attic. See the article Arrre. 

INTERPOSITION, the fituation of a body between two 
others, fo as to hide them, of prevent their action. 
The eclipfe of the fun is occafioned by an interpofition of 
the moon between the fun and us3 and that of the moon 
by the iuterpofition of the earth between the fun and 
moon. 

INTERPRETER®*, a petfon who explains th 
words, or writings of fome other; which befo: 
telligible. 


in num- 
hey anfwer exa@ly to thofe 


TERPLEAD. 
in fpeaking 
me {purious 


he thoughts, 
re Were unin- 


* The word intergres, according to Ifidore 
Prepofition inter, and partes, as fignityi 8 @ perfon in the 
middle betwixt two parties, to make ‘them tut ally under- 
fland each other’s thoughts: Others derive ii from xfer, and. 
pres, i.e. fidguffir; q. a. a perfon who ferves as fecurity 
between two others, who do not underftand one another. 


» is compofed of the 


There have been great debates about xt: 
The Rothanifts contend,. that it belongs 
church adding, that, where the is filent, reafon may be con- 
fulted ; but where the Ip reafon is to be difregarded, 
TheProteftants generally allow teafon to be the vereign judge, 
or interpreter; though fome among them have a flrong Tegard 
to fynods, and others to the authority of the primitive fa- 
thers. Laftly, otlets have recourfe to the fpirit within every 
perfon to interpret for them. Which is what Bochart calls 
eee Nitra 38 aia 

INTERREGNU M, the time during wh 
vacant, or a kingdom without ahead. See INTERR 
In hereditary kingdoms, as England, there are proj 
interregnums. In  eleétive kingdoms, the 
extremely liable to factions, and diforders. 
emperors have loft the greateft part of tl 
the interregnums. 

INTERREX, 4 magiftrate who govern: 
regnum, or in the interval between the death of a monarch, 
and the ele¢tion or inauguration of his fucceflor, 

This magiftrate was eftablifhed in old Rome, and was almoft 
as ancient as the city itfelf: After the death of Romulus there 
was an interregnum of a year, ditting which the fenators were 
éach interrex in their turn, five day apiece, 

After the eftablifhment of confuls and a commonwealth 
though there were ro kings, yet thie Aame and fund 
interrex was {till preterved : Fof, when th 
abfent, or when there was any irregularity in their elections 
or they liad abdicated, fo that the comitia could not be hel 
provided they were unwilling to create a ditator, they mad 
an interrex, whofe office and authotity was to laft five days 
after which they made another: ‘To the interrex was delegate, 
all the regal and confular authority, dnd he performed all ‘their 
functions. He aflembled the fenate, held comitia, or courts, 
took care the eleGtion of magiftrates was according to the rules. 
Indeed, at firft it was not the cuftom of the inter to hold 
comitia; at leaft we have no inftance of it in the aricient Ro- 
man hiftory. 

The patricians alone had the right of ele& 
This office fell with the republic ; when 
themfelves matters of every thing. 

INTERRMENT; INTERMENT; or ENTERRMENT, 
the act of interrings i. e burying, or laying a deceafed per- 
fon in the ground. 


The kings of England are interred at Weftmintter ; thofe of 
France at Dennis, &c.—The excommunicated are not to 
be interred in holy, z. . in confecrated; ground. The an- 
cients did not zaterr their dead : they burnt them, as the In- 
dians do at this day. 

The cuftom of burning the dead ceafed among the Romans 
under the empire of the Antonines ; long before the Chrifti 


‘preting {cripture : 
abfolutely to the 


ich a throne is 


perly no 
thterregnums are 
In Germany, the 
heir dominions during 


s during an inter 


v > 
ion of 
le magiftrates were 


ing an interrex.— 
the emperors mad 


o 


ans 

were allowed to interr in churches, which was even pro- 
hibited kings and emperors. 
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The Abyflinians, in lieu of interring their dead, fhut them 
up in the bodies of trees, dug hollow for this purpofe. 

Gardeners alfo InTERR, or earth up, fellery, endive, 

and lettice, to blanch, or whiten, and make them the 
tenderer. 
"To interr wild ftocks in ditches, is what Columella calls, de- 
ponere femina Jcrobibus.— There are fome trees, as wil- 
lows, olives, &c. which grow very well, by interring their 
truncheons, i. ¢. cuttinga truncheon, or piece off at both ends, 
and planting it inthe ground: which is what ‘the Latins call, 
inhumare taleas, taleis ferere. : 

INTERROGATE, a judiciary act, performed by a judge, 
or commiffioner deputed to examine, or gueftion a) party 5 
who firft gives his oath, that he will anfwer truly to every 
thing he is interrogated. 

INTERROGATION, a figure of rhetoric, in which the 

paffion of the fpeaker introduces a thing by way of queftion, 
to make its truth more confpicuous. 
The interrogation is a kind of apoftrophe which the fpeaker 
makes to himfelf; and it muft be owned, ‘that this figure 
generally adds an uncommon brifknefs, aétion, and force to 
difcourfe. 

INTERROGATION, in grammar, isa point which ferves 
to diftinguifh fuch parts of a diftourfe, where the author 
fpeaks as if he were afking queltions. Its form is 
this ? 

INTERRUPTION, in matters of proportion, denotes the 
fame with disjunction. 3 
It is noted thus (: :) and fignifies the breaking off of ‘the ratio 
in the middle of four disjunét or diferete proportionals: as 
A: B::C:D; that is, as A is to B, fo is Cto D. See 
Ratio, Proportion, &c. 

InrERRuPTION is alfo a figure in rhetoric, wherein a perfon 
breaks off his difcourfe fuddenly, to fhew fome paflion. 

INTERSECTION, in mathematics, the cutting of one 
line, or plane, by another ; or the point or line wherein two 
lines, or two planes, cut each other. 

The mutual inter/eétion of two planes is a sight line. ‘The 
centre of a circle is in the inter/eétion of two diameters. The 
central point of a regular or irregular figure of four fides, is 
the point of interfeétion of the two diagonals. 

‘The equinoxes happen when the fun is in the inter/ections of 
the equator and ecliptic. 

INTERSOILING, in hufbandry, the laying one kind of 
foil, or mould, upon another; as clay on fand, {and on earth, 


ce 

INTERSPERSUM Vacuum. See the article Vacuum. 

INTERSPINALES Culli, the name of five pair of fmall 
mufcles difcovered by Mr. Cowper; and by him fo called, 
from their pofition along the fpina. 

‘They arife from cach double procefs of the fpine of the neck, 
and run from the upper one to the next below, into which 
they are inferted. 

They ferve to draw together the vertebra of the neck; and 
are more efpecially proper to this part, as having both their 
origin and infertion in it. 

INTERSTELLAR, a word ufed by fome authors to 
exprefs thofe parts of the univerfe which are without, and be- 

ond, the limits of our folar fyftem. 

n the interflellar regions are fuppofed to be feyeral other fy- 
ftems of planets moving round the fixed ftars, as the centres 
of their refpective motions: And if it be true, as it is not im- 
probable, that each fixed flar is thus a fun to fome habitable 
orbs, that move round it, the inter/fellar world will be infi- 
nitely the greateft part of the univerfe. 

INTERTIES, orInreRpDUCEs, in archite&ture, thofe 
fmall pieces of timber which lie horizontally betwixt the fum- 
mers, or betwixt them and the fell, or refon. 

IN TERTRANSVERSALES Colii, certain mufcles be- 
tween the tran/verfe procefles of the vertebra of the neck ; 
ferving for divers motions of the head: of the fame fize and 
figure with the inter/pinales, and obferved by the fame author. 
See Philofoph. Tranfadt. m. 251. p. 131. 

INTERVAL *, the diftance or {pace between two extremes, 
either in time, or place. 


* The word comes from the Latin interwallum, which, accord- 
ing to Ifidore, fignifies the {pace inter foffam &F murum, be- 
tween the ditch and the wall: Others note, that the ftakes or 
piles, driven into the ground in the ancient Roman bulwarks, 
were called val/a, and the interftices or vacancy between them 
inter-valla, 


Angle of INTERVAL. : ‘i 

lead Biba rn f Sve ome article} sort 

InTERVAL, in mufic, the difference between two founds, in 
refpect of acute and grave 5 or that imaginary {pace terminated 
by two founds differing in acutenefs or gravity. 
When two or more founds are compared in this relation, they 
are either equal or unequal in the degree of tune: Such as are 
equal are called wnifons, with regard to each other, as having 
ene tune; the other, being ata diftance from each other, con- 
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ftitute what we call. an interval in mufic; ‘which is properly 
the diftance in tune between two founds. 
Intervals are diftinguifhed into fimple and compound. 

Simple INTERVAL, is that without parts, or divifion: fuchare 
the octave, and all that are within it; as the fecond, third, 
fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh, with their varieties. 

Compound INTERVAL, confifts of feveral leffer intervals: fuch 
are all thofe greater than the oftave ; as the ninth, tenth, ele- 
venth, twelfth, &c. with their varieties. , 
But this diftinction, it is to be obferved, regards pratice 
only, becaufe there is really no fuch thing asa leaft saterval. 
Befides, by a/imple interval is not meant here the leaft practifed, 
but fuch as though it were equal to two or more lefler which 
are in ufe, yet when we would make a found move fo far-up 
or down, we always pafs immediately from -one of its terms 
to the other.—-What is meant then by a compound interval, 
will be very plain: It is fuch, whofe terms are in praétice 
taken either in immediate fucceffion, or fuch where the found 
is made to rife and fall from the one to the other, by touch- 
ing fome intermediate degree ; fo that the whole becornes 
a compofition of all the intervals from one extreme to the 
other. 
What we here call a /imple interval, the ancients called a 
diaftem, and the compound they called a /y/tem. 
Each of thefe has ‘its differences; even of the /imple there 
are fome greater, and others lefS: but they are always dif 
cord; but of the compound or fyftems, fome are concord, 
others difcord. Unifons, it is plain, cannot poffibly have 
any variety; for where there is no difference, as in unifo- 
nance, which flows from a relation of equality, it is 
plain there can be no diftinétion: Unifons therefore mutt 
all’ be concords. But an interval depending on a difference 
of tune, ora relation of inequality, admits of variety ; and fo 
the terms of every interval, according to their particular re~ 
lation or difference, make either concord or difcord. Some 
indeed have reftrained the word concord to intervals, making 
it include a difference in tune: but this is precarious; for as 
the word concord fignifies an agreement of founds, it is cer- 
tainly applicable to unifons in the firft degree. Jutervals, it 
is plain, may differ in magnitude, and there may be an in- 
finite variety, acording to the poffible degrees of tune; for 
there is no difference fo great or fo little, but a greater or a 
lefs_may poflibly be conceived. It is true, with regard to 
practice, there are limits, which are the greateft and leaft in- 
tervals our ears are judges of, and which may be actually 
produced by voice or inftrument. 
The degrees of tune are proportional to the numbers of vibra 
tions of the fonorous body in a given time, or the velocity of 
their courfes and recourfes—Now thefe differences in tune 
conftitute, as has been already faid, the intervals in mufic 5 
thefe therefore muft be greater or lefS, as the differences are ; 
and it is the quantity of thefe, which is the fubject of the 
mathematical part of mufic. 
Thofe intervals are meafured, not in the fimple differences ‘ 
or in arithmetical ratio’s of the numbers exprefling the lengths 
or vibrations, but in their geometric ratio’s; fo that the fame 
interval depends on the fame geometrical ratio, and vice 
verfa. It is however to be obferved, that in comparing the 
equality of intervals, the ratio’s exprefling them muft be all 
of one fpecies; otherwife this abfurdity will follow, that 
the fame two founds may make different intervals,—To 
defcribe the particular methods of meafuring the inequality 
of intervals, would be too tedious: this one rule may be 
obferved', that, to determine in general which of two 
or more intervals are the greateft, take all the ratio’s as pro- 
per fractions, and the leaft fraction will be the greateft ix- 
terval. 
The ancients were extremely divided about the manner of 
meafuring intervals.—Pythagoras and his followers meafured 
them by the ratio’s of numbers. ‘They fuppofed the ditfe~ 
rences of gravity and acutenefs, to depend on the different 
velocities of the motion which caufes found ; and therefore 
concluded, that they could only be accurately meafured by 
the ratio’s of thofe velocities. Which ratio’s are faid to have 
been firft inveftigated by Pythagoras, on occafion of his paf- 
fing by a fmith’s fhop, and obferving a concordance betwixt 
the founds of hammers ftriking on the anvil. 

Ariftoxenus oppofed this, He thought reafon and mathema- 

tics had nothing to do in the cafe, and that fenfe was the on- 

ly judge in the difpute; the other being too fubtile to be of 
any ufe. He therefore determined the o€tave, fifth and fourth, 
which are the moft fimple concords, by the ear ; and by the 

‘difference of the fourth and fifth, he found out the tone; 

which, once fettled as an interval, the ear could judge of, 

he pretended to meafure every interval by various additions, 
and fubtraétions made of thefe mentioned one with another : 

But this method is very inaccurate. 

Ptolemy keeps a middle courfe betwixt the two: He finds 

fault with the one for defpifing reafon, and with the other 

for excluding fenfe ; and fhews how thefe two may mutually 
affift each other in this matter. 
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Concinnous INTERVALS. 
Duminifbed INTERVAL. 
Harmonical INTERVAL. HARMONICAL: 
INTERTWISTED Suture. See the article SUTURE. 
INTESTATE, a perfon who dies without making a will. 
An heir ab-inteftato, is a perfon who inherits an eftate by forme 
other right, than that of will or teftament. 
Heretofore, thofe who died into/fate, were held infamous, 
and accurfed; ‘in regard, by the canons of feveral councils, 
every perfon was enjoined to bequeath a part of his eftate:(and 
Matthew Paris fays it was at leaft to be'atenth’part) to the 
church, for the fafety of his foul; which, a-perfon who neg- 
lected to make a will, and to leave this legacy to the church, 
was judged to have abandoned.—Several ‘councils took on 
them to command the prietts to folicit. dying perfons to be 
charitable to the church; and this! they did fo earneftly, that 
abfolution and the viaticum were denied to thofe whom. they 
could not prevail on; fo that they made no difference be- 
tween thefe inte/fates and {elf-murderers; and they were alike 
denied chriftian burial ds, that all who died 
without abfolution, without rec iving the viaticum, and with- 
out leaving alms to the church, (even though they died fudden- 
ly) had their effeéts feized and confifcated to the ufe of the 
church, the bifhop, &c. 
Inthe Englifh law there are two kinds Of inteftates: the one 
de facto, which are thofe who make no will at all; the other 
de jure, called alfo inteftati, which ate thofe who make 
a will; but fuch a one as ‘is null and void, either from the 
executors refufing to act, ‘or from fome other caufe: in which 
cafe they are judged to die as inte/fate, quiafi inte/fati. 
INTESTINE Motion, that change of place which is found 
between the component particles whereof any body or ‘maf{s 
confifts. 
‘The Cartefians fuppofe a continual ‘inte/fine motion effential to 
fluidity. 
It is certain, where the attracting corpufcles of any fluid are 
elaftic, they muf neceflarily produce an inte/fine motion; 
that is, avifible motion or change of place among the minute 
parts of fuch fluid; and this greater or lefs, according to the 
degrees of their elafticity, and attractive forces. For two 
elaftic particles after meeting, will fly from one another (ab- 
ftracting the refiftance of the medium) with the fame degree 
of velocity with which they met: But when in flying back 
from one another, they approach other particles, their velo- 
city will be increafed, 
InTEstInE War, Seethe article War. 
INTESTINES, InTeEs T1NA, inanatomy, the guts, or 
bowels ; thofe hollow, membranous, cylindrical parts, extended 
from the right orifice of the ftomach to the anus; by which 
the chyle is conveyed to the lacteals, and the excrements are 
voided. 
The inte/tines feem to be nothing but a continuation of the 
ftomach; as, confifting of the fame number of coats, and fa- 
bricated in the fame manner; they are protended with various 
circumvolutions and inflexions to the anus, through which 
they difcharge the excrementitious part of their contents out 
of the body. 
They are, when feparated from the mefentery, to which 
they are all along connected, of a very great length ; ordinarily 
about fix times as long as the perfons heighth whofe they were. 
And though they feem to be but one continued channel or fi- 
ftula, yet becaufe in feveral parts their magnitude, figure, and 
thicknefS are different, they are in general divided into the 
thick and fmall; and thefe again are each of them fubdivided 
into three; the three fimall are called duodenum, jejunum, and 
tleum ; and the thick, caecum, colon, and reétum. 
They have all of them, in common, a kind of yermicular 
motion, which, beginning at the ftomach, is propagated 
downwards, and is called the peri/altic motion. To facilitate 
that, they are generally lubricated with a great deal of fat, 
efpecially the thick ones, whofe furface being fomewhat more 
uneven, and the contents lefs fluid than thofe of the {mall, they 
need fomewhat more to make them flide eafy. See Tab, 
Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 3. lit. nn. fig. 6. lit. a.b. c. fig. 7. d. e. 
fee alfo PERISTALTIC. 


ConcInNouss 


See the article ¢ DiminisHeED. 


INTESTINA tenuia, the Small Guts. —The firkt is called duo- 


denum, and reaches from the right orifice of the ftomach, as 


far as the vertebra of the back on the left fide, where, at the 


firft angle made by the inte/fines it ends,’ which is about 
twelve inches, from which meafure it feems to have taken its 


name. ‘This meafure, however, is far from being very exaét, 
as being much ‘too largely computed. Into this gut the gall- 
duct and pancreatic-duct empty themfelves, and their feveral 


liquors here mix with the chyle. 


The next inteffine is the jejunum, fo called, becaufe it is 
generally found more empty than the reft; which may be 
occafioned partly by the fluidity of the chyle, which is great- 
er in this inte/fine than in any of thofe that follow it; and 
partly by its capacity, being fomewhat larger than that of the 
duedenum, and therefore it gives a freer paflage; and perhaps 
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alfo the irkitation of this gut through the acrimony of tliz 
bile, which is difcharged into the inte/fines a little before the 
beginning of this gut, may contribute fomething towards ac- 
celerating the paffage of the contents. However, it may 
feem fufficient, that through the great number of laéteaks, 
with which this gut abounds more than any other, the defcent 
of the contents, which are here deprived of their moft Auid 
parts, fhould in the, reft be more fluggifh, by reafon of their 
great confiftence.—This inte/fine is allowed to poffeS almoft 
the whole umbilical region, and its length is generally com- 
puted to be about twelve or thirteen hands breadth. 

‘The ileum, which is the third inteffine, is fituated below ‘the 
navel, and fills the ilia with its nu us folds and convolu- 
tions.—It is much the longeft of all the inte/fines, being efteem- 
ed to be one and twenty hands long: But thefe eftimates aré 
fomewhat arbitrary, becaufe it is not exactly fettled among 
anatomifts, where the jejunum ends, or the ilium begins; nei- 
ther is it ealy or neceilary to do it—In both this and thé 
preceding iate/tine, the inner tunic is much corrugated, the 
loofe folds of which have been thought to do, in fome mea- 
fure, the office of valves, and have therefore by authors been 
called valuule connivenies; which are framed, as in the 
ftomach, only by the inner coat being larger than the out- 
ward, 

Inrestina craffa, the Thick Guts—The firft is called the 
cecum, which has a lateral infertion into the upper end of the 
colon, and is not perforated at its other extremity, but hangs 
to it like the finger-of a glove, and is about three or four 
inches long. The true ufe of this part is not yet determined, 
and fome late anatomifts have thought that the name like- 
wife is miftaken, not allowing this to be the cecum of thé 
ancients, which they imagined to be that thick globous part of 
the colon, which is immediately appended to the ileum, and 
therefore they have given this part the name of appendicula 
vermiformis. This ccecum, or appendix, is proportionably 
bigger in infants than in adults, and in many other animals even 
fmaller than in men; and is, at the unperforated extremity 
flightly conneéted to the right kidney. 

‘The next of the thick inteftines is the colm, which is much 
the largeft, and moft capacious.of them all. It begins with 
the ccecum, and is with that connected to the ri kidney. 
Thence with a winding courfe it proceeds towarc 
where it is fometimes tied to the gall-bladder, 
is tinged with yellow. From the liver it run unter 
the bottom of the ftomach, where it is by very fine thin 
membranes faftened to the fpleen, and marches over the | 
kidney, w 


love, when its 
extremity is cut off, hangs loofe in the cavity of the colon, by 
which means it ftops the return of the excrements, th 
fometimes, as in inverfions of the periftaltic motion, it f 
not fufficient for that ufe, It has a great many cellulz, or, 
as it were, diftinét cavities, framed by a coarctation of the 
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gut by two ligaments, or bundles of membranous flefhy fi- 
bres, about half a finger broad, each running on either fide 
the gut oppofite to each other, the whole length of it; and 
as it were girding it in at certain diftances, thereby 
refemble a glafs incorporator ufed in mixing oil and vinegar. 
The laft of the inte/tines is the reé?um, which reaches from, 
the os facrum tothe anus, and is plain, without cells. Jt is 
faft tied to the offa'facrum and coccygis, by means of the pe- 
ritonzum, and in men to the neck of the blad of urine; 
in women to the vagina uteri, to which it is fo ftrongly con- 
nected by amembranous fubftance, that the fubftance of the 
vagina and inteffine are hardly diftinguifhable from one ano= 
ther. The length of this gut is ordinarily about a hand’s 
breadthand an half, and its capacity about the thicknefS of three 
fingers ; its lower end, the anus, is furnifhed with three mufcles, 
viz. the /phinéter ani, and two levatores ant, which fee. 

There are alfoin the inteffines a great number of glands, 
which, in the inte/fina tenuia, are gathered together in heaps, 
as it were, like bunches of grapes. In thefe inte/fines they 
are very fmall, and were it not for their coacervations, would 
be fearce vifible. But in the inte/fina craffa they are much 
larger, not gathered like the others, but difperfed; andy 
though very numerous, they come under the denomination of 
folitary glands. Thefe glands difcharge a liquor into the in- 
teftines, whether ordinarily for any thing more than the lu- 
brication of the inte/tines, and diluting their contents, is not 
certain ; though through thefe feems the gr eateft part of the 
difcharge to be made, which, either upon extraordinary 
fluxes; or upon the adminiftration of cathartics, we have 
frequent occafions to obferve. 
The inteftines, in general, are furnifhed with blood from the 
mefenteric arteri hich is returned by the meferaic veins: 
But the duodenum receives a branch of an artery from the cae- 
liac, which is called duedena ; to which anfwers a vein of the 
fame 
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fame name, that likewife returns the blood to the porta s the 
yeétum receives others, which are called hemorrhoids ; the in- 
ternal from the inferior mefenteric, and the external from the 
hypogaftiic, with veins correfponding of the fame name, that 
alfo go to the porta. Thefe veffels {pread the inteftines with 
abundance of ramifications, and are frequently diverfified in 
feveral fubjects of the fame fpecies; much lefs are they to be 
depended upon for an uniform appearance in animals of differ- 
ent kinds. The nerves of the inte/fines come fome of them 
from thofe of the ftomach, and fome from the great mefen- 
teric plexus, Which diftributes branches to all the inte/fines. 
The remaining veflels of the inte/fines are the lymphzducts, 
and vena lactez. 

INTIRE Tenancy. Sce the article Entire TENANCY. 

INTRANSITIVE /erés, in grammar, fuch whofe action 
does not (tranfire) pafs on an object, or fubject. See VER ES 
Neuter. 

INTRIGUE®*, orInTREAGUE, an affemblage of events, 
or circumftances occurring in an affair, and perplexing the 
perfons concerned in it. a 

* The word is French, intrigue formed from the Latin intri- 
care; which, according to Nonius, comes from ¢rice, en- 
tanglements ; and that from the Greek ress, hairs = quod 
willos gallinaceas involvant & impediant capilli. Which con- 
jecture is adopted b Tripaud, who will have the word in- 
trigue to be prim ily and properly underftood of chickens, 
which have their feet entangled in hair: and to be derived 
from the Greek «, and $2.8, hair. 

INTRIGUE, is more particularly ufed to fignify the plot of a 
play, or romance; or that point wherein the principal charac- 
ters are the moft embarrafled, through the artifice and oppofi- 
tion of certain perfons, of the unfortunate falling out of cer- 
tain accidents, and circumftances. 

Ina tragedy; comedy, or-epic poem, there are always two 
defigns ; the firft and principal is that of the hero of the 
piece ; the fecond contains the defigns of all thofe who oppofe 
him. ‘Thefe oppofite caufes produce oppolite effects, to wit, 
the efforts of the hero for the execution of his defign, and 
the efforts of thofe who thwart it. As thofe caufes and de- 
figns are the beginning of the adtion, fo thofe efforts are the 
middle, and there form a knot or difficulty, which we call an 
intrigue, that makes the greateft part of the poem. It lafts as 
Jong as the mind of the reader or hearer is fufpended about the 
event of thofe oppofite efforts; the folution or cataftrophe 
commences when the knot begins to unravel, and the diffi- 
culties and doubts begin to clear up. 

The intrigue, or plot of the Iliad is twofold; the firft com- 
prehends the three days fighting in Achilles’s abfence, and 
confifts, on the one fide, in the refiftance of Agamemnon 
and the Greeks, and on the other, in the inexorable temper 
of Achilles. The death of Patroclus unravels this in- 
trigue, and makes the beginning of a fecond. Achilles 
refolves to be revenged, but Hector oppofes his defign; 
and this forms the fecond intrigue, which is the laft day’s 
battle. 
In the Ziueid there are alfo two intrigues: the firft is taken 
up in the voyage and landing of Aineas in Italy; the fecond 
in his eftablifhment there, “Che oppofition he met with from 
Juno, in both thofe undertakings, forms the intrigue. 

As to the choice of the intrigue, and the manner of unra- 
velling it, it is certain they ought both to fpring naturally 
from the ground and fubject of the poem. Boflu gives 
us three manners of forming the intrigue of a poem; the 
firft, is that already mentioned; the fecond, is taken from 
the fable and defign of the poet; in the third, the iz- 
trigue is fo laid, as that the folution follows from it of 
courfe. 1 

INTRINSIC, a term applied to the inner, real, and genu- 
ine values, properties, ce. of any thing; in oppofition to 
their extrinfic, apparent, or popular values, &c. See Exrrin- 
sic. 

INTRONATTI, the name of an academy at Sienna in 

Italy. 
The members of this academy contented themfelves, at their 
firft inftitution, with eftablifhing the following fix fhort 
laws: 1°, To pray. 2% To ftudy. 3° Tobe merry. 49. 
‘To offend no body. 5°. Not to credit too lightly. 6°. To 
let the world talk. 

INTRUSION*®, in the canon law, fignifies the enjoy- 
ment of a benefice, or exercife of an office, without a good 
title to it. See Enrrusion. 

* The word is derived from the Latin verb intrudere, to thruft 
in, or enter by force, 
Intrufion difqualifies the party from ever holding the benefice. 

INVALID, a perfon wounded, maimed, or difabled for ac- 
tion by age. 

At Chelfea and Greenwich are magnificent hofpitals, or ra- 
ther colleges, built for the reception and accommodation of 
invalids, or foldiers and feamen, worn out and difabled in the 
fervice. 

AcP is isa college of the fame kind, called les Invalides, 
which is accounted one of the fineft buildings in that city. 

INVECTED, in heraldry, denotes a thing fluted, or fur- 


rowed, 
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InveGied is the juft reverfe of engrailed, in which the points 
are turned outward to.the field: whereas in invedted they are 
turned inward to the ordinary. 


INVENTION, denotes the act of finding any thing new; 


or even the thing thus found. 
Thus we fay, the invention of gun-powder, of printing, 


Oy 
The alcove is a modern invention owing to the Moors. 

The Dorick, Ionic, and Corinthian orders are of Greek 
invention ; the Tufcan and Compofit of Latin invention. 
Janfon ab Almeloveen has written an Onomafticon. of ix- 
ventions, wherein are fhewn, in an alphabetical order, the 
names of the inventors, and the time, place, &c. where they 
were made.—Pancirollus has a treatife of old inventions that 
are loft, and new ones that have been made; Polydore Vire’ 
has alfo publifhed eight books of the inventors of things, De 
Inventoribus Rerum. 


INVENTION is alfo ufed for the difcovery of a thing hidden. 


The Romith church celebrates a feaft on the fourth of May, 
under the title of, invention of the holy erofi. 


Invention is alfo ufed for fubtilty of mind, or fomewhat 


peculiar in a man’s genius, which leads him to the difcovery 
of things new. 

In which fenfe we fay, a man of invention: Wolfius has 
made fome effays towards an art of invention. 


INVENTION, in rhetoric, fignifies the finding out, and chufing 


of certain arguments which the orator is to ufe for the proving 
his point, or moving his hearers paffions. 

Invention, according to Cicero, is the principal part of ora- 
tory: He wrote four books De Jnventione, whereof we have 
but two remaining. 

This invention of the orators cannot, accordine to lord 
Bacon, be properly called zzvention : to invent, is tO difedver 
things not yet known, not to recolleét thofe that are; where- 
as the ufe and office of this rhetorical invention, is only out of 
the ftock of knowledge laid up in the mind, to {ele& fuch 
articles as make for the purpofe. 

The fame author divides this faculty of invention into two 
parts, the one topical, the other promptuary; the firft points 
out the way in which we are to purfue the argument, the 
latter only lays up and difpofes things,’ for which we have 
frequent occafion, in the mind. 


INVENTION, in poetry, is applied to whatever the poet adds to 


the hiftory of the fubject he has chofen; as well as to the 
new turn he gives it. 


INVENTION, in painting, is the choice which the painter 


makes of the objects that are to enter the compofition of his 
piece. 

M. Felibien gives the general name invention to every thing 
that depends on the genius of the painter, as the ordonnance, 
the difpofition of the fubjeét, and even the fubject itfelf, when 
it Is new. 

In another place that author diftinguifhes invention into two 
kinds; to wit, that which arifes immediately from the mind 
of the painter, and that which he borrows from fome other. 
The firft is, when he abfolutely invents the fubjeét himfelf ; 
and the fecond, when he borrows it from hiftory, fable, 
ery 

De Piles obferves, that invention is different from difpofition, 
and that it is thofe two things together that form compofition = 
for after having made a good choice of objeéts proper for the 
fubjeét, they may be ill-difpofed; and then, though the inven- 
tion be never fo good,.the difpofition or ordonnance will be 
faulty, and the piece will difpleafe. 

Of all the parts of painting, invention, doubtlefs, is that 
which gives the painter the faireft occafions of fhewing his ge- 
nius, his imagination, and his good fenfe. 


INVENTORY, in law, a catalogue, or repertory orderly 


made, of all a dead man’s goods, and chattels, prized by 
four or more credible men, which every executor or admini- 
ftrator is obliged to exhibit to the ordinary at fuch time as he 
fhall appoint. 


The ufe of the inventory is borrowed from the civil law; 
for whereas by the law of the antient Romans the heir was 
obliged to anfwer all the teftator’s debts; by which means, 
inheritance fometimes became rather prejudicial than profitable: 
To obviate this inconvenience, Juftinian ordained, that if the 
heir would firft exhibit a true inventory of all the teftator’s « 
effets, he fhould be no farther charged than to the value of’ 
the inventory. 


INVENTORY, in trade, is a lift or particular valuation of goods, 


éc, See VaLuE, APPRAISEMENT, &e. 


INVERSE, is applied to a manner of working the rule of 


three, or proportion, which feems to go backwards, or cen- 

trarily to the order of the common and direét rule. 

In the rule of three dire&t, the firft term is to the fecond, as 

the third is to the fourth; that is, if the fecond be greater 
3 than 
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than the third, or Jefs than the firft, in any proportion, the 
fourth is lefs than the third in the fame proportion, — But in 
the znverfe rule, the fourth term is as much greater than the 
third, as the fecond is lefs than the firft. 
In the ivverfe rule, therefore, the proportion is not, as the 
firft is to the fecond, fo is the third to the fourth ; but as 
the fourth is to the firft, fo is the fecond to the third. 
For inftance, in the direct rule we fay, If three yards of 
tapeftry coit twenty pounds, how much will fix cof? The 
anfwer is, forty. In the imver/e rule we fay, If twenty work- 
men make ten yards in four days, in how many days will 
forty do it? The anfwer to this is, in two days. 
Inverse Method of Fluxions. See the article FLUX1ONS» 
Inverse Planting. See the article Phan rin. 
InveERseE Proportiin. See the article ProporTION. 
INVERSION, the act whereby any thing is inverted, or turn- 
ed backwards. 
Problems, in geometry, and arithmetic, are often proved by 
inverfion, that is, by a contrary rule or operation. 
Inversion, in grammar, is where the words of a phrafe are 
2nged in a manner not fo natural as they might be. 
For an inftance : ‘ Of all vices, the moft abominable, and that 
which leaft becomes a man, is impurity’—Here is an inver- 
Jon: the natural order being this Impurity is the moft abo- 
minable of all vices, and that which Jeaft becomes a man. 
An inverfion is not always difagreeable, but fometimes has a 
good effea. 


INVERTED Crefcent. CRERSscENT, 
Inverrep Point. See the article 2 Porn. 
Inverrep Volt. Vout. 


INVESTIGATION, properly denotes the fearching, or 
finding any thing out by the tracks, or prints of the feet. 
Hence mathematicians, {choolmen, and grammarians, came 
to ufe the term in their refpeGtive refearches. 

INVESTIGATION of a Theme, is the art, method, or manner 

of finding the themes of verbs, that is, the primitive tenfe, 
mood, and perfon, of any verb, far removed from its fource. 
To underftand a Greek author, it is abfolutely neceflary to 
be well acquainted with the method of inue/tigating a theme : 
This theme in the Greek tongue, is the prefent tenfe of the 
indicative mood. 
Clenard was the firft who introduced this term into grammar ; 
he gives the title imve/figatio thematis, to that part where he 
teaches the manner of finding whence any perfon or tenfe of 
averb proceeds, and of reducing it to its primitive word, or 
finding its indicative. 

INVESTING, the a& of conferting on any one the right 
or property of a fee, dignity or office; or of ratifying and 
confirming what has been obtained elfewhere. 

‘The emperor pretends to a right of inveffing feveral princes 
both in Germany and Ttaly : There was formerly a particu- 
lar ceremony for the inve/fing of bifhops. 

After the eleétion of a knight of the garter, he is inve/fed by 
the fovereign with. the two principal enfigns of the order, the 
garter and George.—Before his inftallation, he is alfo invefied 
with the habit of the order, 

invesTING, in the military art, fignifies the opening a fiege, 
and the incamping of an-army round the place, to bleck up 
its avenues, and prevent all ingrefs and egrefs. 

It is the cavalry that always begins to inveft a place. 

InvesTING, in common law, fignifies the putting in poffeffion. 
A tenant is inveffed by giving him a verge or rod into his 
hands, and adminiftring an oath. 

Others define it thus, Jevsftire off in fuum jus aliquem intro- 
ducere, to give livery of feifin or pollefion. Sce Livery, 
and SEIsIn. 

INVESTITURE, is ufed both for the right, and the 
a&, of invefting a tenant or vaflal; that is, of receiving the 
faith and homage, by which a vaflal becomes {eized and pof- 
feffed of a fee by his lord. 

Lnveftiture w tiently performed by rehearfing a formula 
of words; afterwards, by the delivery of fuch things as had 
the _neareft refemblance to what was transferred, Thus, land 
paffed by the delivery of a turf; and to fhew the trees were 
transferred at the fame time, a bough was cut, and delivered 
along with it. 

In after-times the things by which inveftitures were made, 
were not fo Witty obferved. — Many were invefted by the 
delivery-of a ftaff, a glove, a knife, a piece of a cloke, of a 
ftrap, and a girdle; or by pricking the thumb, by giving the 
keys, a {pit, a blow, a ring, a turf, a bough, a ftraw, &c, 
The inveftiture of a kingdom or lordfhip was performed by 
a ftandard, a banner, a cap, a fword, a bow, arrows, {purs, 
Se. The fymbols were fometimes preferved in the repofito- 
ries of the houfes, and were annexed to the titles, 

InvestrTures were alfo ufed with regard to {piritual bene- 
fices. Thefe were frequently performed by delivering the 
crofier and paftoral ring. : 
The kings of England and France, 
many, &c. had formerly this right : 
a prelate, his clergy fent the crofier, 

Vor. 1, 


the emperors of Ger- 
fo that on the death of 
&c. to their fovereign, 
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to be ufed at the ceremony of invefting 
firft who difputed this privilege with ther S 
Gregory VIL did it to fome purpofe; he excom 
the emperor ‘Henry IV. and forbad all *ecclefiattics, 


under 
pain of excommurtication, to receive invefliture at the hands 


of fecular princes. Pafchal Tf. however, was obliged to con- 
firm Henry V. in the right of giving eftituress but re- 
penting what he had done, he excommunicated him, and re= 
duced him to'a neceffity of begging abfolution. At length 
that emperor was obliged, by pope Gelafius H. folemnly to 
renounce all znveffitures and elections. 
INVOCATION, an a& whereby we adote God, and 
call on him for his affiftance. 
The Romanifts alfo practife irvacation of faints ; begging them 
to intercede with God in their behalf. This is one of the 
grand articles of difpute between the Romanifis and the 
Reformed. ay 
Invocation, in poetry, an addrefs at the beginning of a 
poem, wherein the poet calls for the affiflance of fome 
god, particularly of his mufe, or the deity of poetry. 
See Muses. 
‘This part is abfolutely neceflary in an epic poem, in regard 
the poet ‘relates things which he could not be fuppofed ta 
know, unlefs fome deity infpired him. Befides, this ferves 
his readers as an example of piety and devotion, which ought 
to be the foundation of his whole work. To thefe it may 
be added, that the gods themfelves are to have a part in the 
action, and it is not decent he thould fet them to work, with- 
out firft afking them leave, 
Indeed, in the courfe of an epic poem, there ‘are ufually fe- 
veral invacations ; particularly where any thing extraordinary 
or miraculous comes to be related, as that when Virgil de- 
fcribes the metamorphofis of Eneas’s fleet into fea-nymphs + 
but the firlt invocation is always the moft confiderable, 
In the invocation, | Boffu ‘confiders two thih Ss; the firft is, 
what the poet requefts, the fecond, to what deity he addreffes 
his requeft.— As to the firft, Homer has joined the zzvos 
cation fo -clofely to the propofition, that he feems to %- 
woke his mufe for the whole work. — But Virgil, on. the 
contrary, only requefts his’mufe to furnith him with a part 
of his fubjeé, and even mentions what particular part it is 
he defires.—A fter propofing his matter in all its extent, he 
begs the mufe to acquaint him with the caufe of it, See 
Proposition. 
As to the deity izvoted, the fame author obferves, that it muft 
always be, either the divinity that prefides over poetry in gene= 
ral, or that which prefides ‘over the particular fubje&t of the 
work. — Ovid’s invocation, in his Metamorphofes, is of this 
latter kind, ‘and fo is that of Lucretius : thofe of Homer and 
Virgil are of the former kind 5 they only invoke the mufes $ 
and thus they diftinguith between the divinities who prefide 
over poetry, and thofe who prefide over the aétions of the 
poem, and have parts init, 
By the way, it may be obferved, that the deities invoked ate 
not looked on, even by the poets themfelves, as divine per- 
fonages from whom they expect any real affiftance.—Under 
the name. of mx/e, they with for the genius of poetry, and for 
all the qualities neceflary for the execution of their defign.— 
Thefe are-mere allegories, or manners of expreffing them- 
felves poetically ; juft as when they make gods of fleep, of 
reft, fame, and other natural and moral things. And thus the 
mufes come to be of all ages, countries, and religions ; there 
are Pagan, Chriftian, Greek, Latin, and Englith mufes, 
INVOICE, or Invoyce, a lift or account of commodities, 
with their value, cuftoms, provifion, charges, &c. {ent bya 
merchant to his faGtor, or correfpondent in another country. 
Book of Ivarce. See the article Boox. 
INVOLUNTARY Jétion. See the article Morron. 
INVOLUTION, in algebra, the raifing any quantity from 
its root to any heighth, or power affigned. See Power. 
Thus, if a5 were to be fquared; or raifed to its fecond 
power, they fay, involve a+b; that is, multiply it into itfelf 
and it will produce aa+2ab+54, 
And if it be favolved again, or if that fquare be multiplied by 
the root, the cube or third power will be produced, ozs 
aaa+-3aab--3bba-+-bbb. See Evo.urion, 
INWARD fanking Angle. See the article ANGLE. 
JOACHIMITE S, the name of a fect, the followers of 
one Joachim; abbot of Flora, in Calabria, who was efteemed 
a prophet while he lived, and left, at his death, feveral books 
of prophecies, befides other works; which were condemned 
together with himfelf in 1215, by the council of Lateran 5 
and by the council of Arles, in 1260. 
The Foachimites were particularly fond of certain ternaries, 
The Father, faid they, operated from the beginning till the 
coming of the Son; the Son from that time to theirs, viz. 
the year 1260, and the holy Spirit then took it up, and was 
to operate in his turn.—Hence, they divided every thing that 
related to men, time, doétrine, and manner of living, inte 
three claffes or ftates, according to the three perfons in the 
Trinity ; every one of which ftates ‘either had already, or 
was hereafter to fucceed in its turn: and hence they called 
their divifions ternaries: 
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The firft ternary was that of men: This comprehended 
three ftates or orders of men; the fir ftate was that of 
married people, which had lafted, according to them, the 
whole period of the Father; that is, the time of the Old Te- 
ftament: The fecond was that of clerks, which lafted during 
the time of the Son: The third was that of monks, wherein 
was to be an uncommon effufion of grace, by the holy Spirit. 
—The fecond ternary was. that of doétrine, which they divid- 
ed alfo into three: The Old Teftament, which they attri- 
buted to the Father ; the New, which they attributed to the 
Son ; and the everlafting gofpel which they attributed to the 
holy Spirit.—In the ternary of time, they gave all the time 
elapfed from the beginning of the world till the coming of 
Chrift, to. the Father ; in which time, faid they, the fpirit of 
the law. of Mofes prevailed. ‘They gave to the Son the 1260 
years from Jefus Chrift to their time; during which the {pi- 
rit “of grace prevailed. —Laftly, the third, which was to 
come, and which they called the time of the greate/? grace, 
was for the holy Spirit-—Another ternary confifted in the 
manner of living : In the firft time, under the Father, men 

- lived according to the flefh; in the fecond under the reign of 
the Son, men lived according to the flefh and the fpirit ; in 
the third, which was to laft to the end of the world, they 

* were to live according to the Spirit only. The oachimites 
maintained, that in the laft times all facraments and figns were 
to ceafe ; and the truth was to appear, openly, and without 
any veil. 3 j 

JOBBER, a perfon who undertakes jobs, or fmall pieces of 
work. 

In fome ftatutes, jobber is ufed for a perfon who buys and fells 
cattle for others. See BROKER. 

JOBENT Nails. See the article Naixs. 

JOGHI'S, a fect of heathen religious in the Eaft Indies, who 
never marry, nor hold any thing in private property ; but 
live on alms, and praétife flrange feverities on themfelves. 
They are fubject to a general, who fends them from one 
country to another to preach. ‘They are properly a kind of 
penitent pilgrims, and are fuppofed to be a branch of the an- 
tient Gymnofophifts. 

‘They frequent principally fuch places as are confecrated. by 
the devotion of the people, and pretend to live feveral days 
together without eating or drinking. After having gone 
through a courfe of difcipline for a certain time, they look 
on themfelves as impeccable, and privileged to do any thing ; 
upon which they give a loofe to. their paflions, and run into 


all manner of debauchery. 

JOHN.—Chriftians of 8. Joun. CuRIsTIANs. 
i See Hien 

Prefter JOHN. PRESTER. 


Hermits of 8. Joun Baptifi. 

JOINDER, or Joynner, in law, is the coupling or join- 
ing two perfons in one action, or fuit againft another, 

JOINERY. See the article (JOYNER ¥+ 

JOINING of Iie. } spfey vet 
OINT, the juncture, articulation, or aflemblage of two, or 
more things. See ARTICULATION. 

Joints, in architecture, denote the feparations between the 
ftones, which are filled with mortar, plaifter, or cement. 
JornT, in carpentry, &c. is applied to feveral manners of af- 
fembling, or fitting pieces of wood together.—Thus we fay, 

a dove-tail joint, &c. See Morrisz, Dove-rain, &e 
oint-Battery. F Barrery. 

Feaee Rue 2 t By Bie } Carpenters Foint Rure. 

JOINTENANTS, or Joint-renanrs, in law, thofe 
who'come to, and hold lands and tenements by one title, pro 
indivifo, or without partition, 

Thefe are diftinguifhed from /ele, or feveral tenants, from 

* parceners, and from tenants in_common,—Antiently they were 
called participes, and not heredes. See Sone Tenant. 
“Fointenants mutt jointly plead, and be jointly impleaded and 

* fued by others; which is common: to them and coparceners. 
—But joint-tenants haye a peculiar quality of furvivorfhip, 
which coparceners have not ; fo that if there be two or three 
joint-tenants, and one hath iffue, and dies, he, ;or thofe 
joint-tenants that furvive, fhall have the whole by furvi- 
vorfhip. 

JOINTURE, a covenant whereby the hufband, or fome friend 
in his behalf makes over to his wife, on condition of mar- 
riage, certain Jands and tenements for term of her life, 
or otherwife, in lieu of dower. See Dower. 

JOISTS, or Joysrs, in architecture, thofe pieces of tim- 
ber, framed into thé girders and fummers, on which the 
boards of floors are laid: 

‘foi/ts are from fix to eight inches fquare, and ought feldom 
to lie at a greater diftance from each other than ten inches, 
never than twelve; nor ought they ever to bear at a greater 
Jength than ten foot, or to lie lefs into the wall than eight 
inches. 

Sometimes the carpenters furr their jai/is, as they call it, that 
is, they lay two rows of joi/fs, one over the other. 

Bea CTURE, or Joinrurg, the fame with Joint, which 
eee 

IONIC, in archite€ture, the name of one of the five orders 

~~ of columns.—See Tab. Archited?. fig. 32. 
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The firft idea of the Zonic was given by the people of fortia; 
who, according to Vitruvius, formed it on the model of a 
young woman, drefled in her hair, and of an eafy, elegant 
fhape: whereas the Doric had been formed on the model of 
a ftrong, robuft man. 

The Jonic column is the third in order, and is diftinguifhed 
from the Compofite, in that it has none of the leaves of acan- 
thus in its capital; and from the Tufcan, Doric, and Corin- 
thian, by the volutes, or rams-horns, which adorn its capital; 
and from the Tufcan and Doric too, by the channels or flut- 
ing in its fhaft. 

This column is a medium between the maffive and the deli- 
cate orders, the fimple and the rich. Its heighth is eighteen 
modules, or nine diameters of the column taken.at the bottom. 
—When it was firft invented, its heighth was. but fixteen 
modules ; but the antients to render it ftill more beautiful than 
the Doric, augmented its heighth, by adding a bafe to it, 
which was unknown in the Doric. 

M. le Clerc makes its entablature to be four modules and 
ten minutes, and its pedeftal fix entire modules ; fo that the 
whole order makes twenty-eight modules ten minutes. 

Tt is faid, the temple of Diana at Ephefus, the moft celebrat- 
ed edifice of all antiquity was of this order—aAt prefent, it 
is properly ufed in churches and religious houfes, and in courts 
of juftice, and other places of tranquillity and devotion. 

This order has one advantage above any of the reft; and it 
confifts in this, that the fore and hind parts of its capital are 
different from the fides. But this is attended with an incon- 
venience, when the ordonnance is to turn from. the front of 
the building to the fide: to obviate which, the capital may 
be made angular, as is done in the temple of Fortuna Virilis. 
Scamozzi, and fome other modern Architeéts, have intro- 
duced the upper part of the compofite capital in lieu of the 
Jonic, imitating that of the temple of Concord; whofe four 
fides are alike: to render it more beautiful, the yolute may 
be made a little oval and inclining. 


Ionic Baje. Bast. 
Ionic Corniche. pV aiieers CorNICHE: 
Tonic Freeze. ee the article FREEZE. 
Tonic Pedeftal. PEDESTAL. 


lonte Dialect in grammar, a manner of fpeaking peculiar to 
the people of Sonia. 

At firft it was the fame with the antient Attic; but pafling 
into Afia, it did not arrive at that delicacy and perfection to 
which the Athenians attained. Inftead of that, it rather de- 
generated, in Afia Minor ; being corrupted with the admif- 
fin of foreign idioms. 

In this dialect it was that Herodotus, Hippocrates, and Ga- 
len wrote. 

Tonre Tranfmigration, was heretofore a celebrated epocha, 
which took its rife from the retreat of the Athenian colo- 
nies ; who, upon the death of Codrus, put themfelves under 
the command of his fon Neleus, and eftablifhed the twelve 
cities of /onia in Afia. 

Thefe colonies, according to Eratofthenes, were eftablifhed 

fifty years after the return of the Heraclide; and, accord- 

ing to Marfham, feventy feven years after the taking of 
roy. 

Ionic Seé#, was the firft of the antient fe€ts.of philo- 
fophers, 

The founder of this fet was Thales, who being a native of 

Miletus in Ionia, occafioned his followers to affume the ap- 

pellation of Sonic. 

Jt was the diftinguifhing tenet of this fect, that water was 

the principle of all natural things. 

‘This is what Pindar alludes to in the beginning of his firft 

Olympic ode. 

JOVIALE Arcanum. See the article 5 ARCANUM: 

JoviaLe Bexoardicum, g ee the article § BEeZOARDICUM. 

JOURNAL, a day-book, regifter, or account of what pafles 
daily. See Diary. 

JOURNAL, in merchants accounts, is a book into which every 
particular article is pofted out of the wafte-book, and made 
debtor.—This is to be very clearly worded, and fairly en- 
groffed. 

JOURNAL, in fea-affairs, is a regifter kept by the pilot and o- 
thers, wherein notice is taken of every thing that happens to 
thefhip from day to day, and from hour to hour, with re- 
gard to the winds, the rhumbs, the rake, foundings, &c. in 
order to enable him to adjuft the reckoning, and determine 
the place-where the fhip is. 

JouRNAL, is now become a common name for news-papers, 
which detail the daily tranfactions of Europe. 

Journatz is alfo ufed for the title of feveral books which come 

out at ftated times, and give abftraéts, accounts, &&c. of the 

new books that are publifhed, and the new improvements 
daily made in arts, and fciences. ; 

The firft journal of this kind was the ‘fournal des Scavans, 

printed at Paris: The defign was fet on foot for the eafe of 

fuchas are too bufy, or too lazy, to read the entire books them- 
felves, It feems an excellent way of fatisfying a man’s curio- 

fity, and of becoming‘learned upon eafy terms: And fo a 
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IRO 
ful has it been found, that it has been executed in moft other 
countries, though under a great variety of titles, 
Of this kind are the Philofophical Lranfaétions of London; 
the Ada Eruditorum of Leiptic; the Nouvelles de la Repub- 
lique des Lettres of Mr. Bayle, &'c. the Bibliotheque Univerfelle, 
Choifie, & Ancienne & Moderhz, of M. le Clere; the Aé- 
maires de Trevoux, &c. 
In 1692, Juncker printed in Latin, Ar 
the Journals of the Learned, publifoed in the Several. parts of 
Europe; and Wolfus, Struvius, Morhoff, “Fabricius, &c. 
have done fomething of the fame kind. 
The Memirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences; thofe of the 
Academy des Belles Lettres; the Mifcclianea Natura Curiofo- 
rum the' experiments of the academy del Cimento; the 4a 
Philo-Exoticorum Nature Artis, which appeared from 
March 1686 to April 1687, and which are a hiftory of the 
academy of Brefle; and the Mifiellanca Berolinenfia, or me- 
moirs of the academy of Berlin, are not fo properly Fournals, 
though they are frequently ranked in the number. 
Juncker and Wolfius give the honour ofthe firft invention of 
Fournals to Photius. His Bibliotheca, however, is not alto- 
gether of the fame nature with the modern Fournals; nox was 
his defign the fame. It confifts of Abridgments, and extracts 
of books which he had read during his embafly in Perfia. 
M. Salo Arft began the Fournal des Scavans at Paris in 1665, 
under the name of the Sieur de Hedouville 3 but his death foon 
after interrupted the work. The abbot Gallois then took it 
up, and hein the year 1674 gave Way to the abbot de la 
Roque, who continued it nine years, and was fucceeded by 
M. Coufin, who carried it on till the year 1702; when the 
abbot Bignon inftituted a new fociety, and committed the care 
of continuing the Fournal to them, who improved and pub- 
lithed it under a new form.—'This fociety is fill continued, 
and M, de Voyer has the infpe&tion of the Fournal; which 
is no longer the work of any fingle author, but ofa great num- 
ber. 
The other French Fournals are the Memoirs and Conferences 
of Arts and Sciences, by M. Dennis, during the years 1672, 
673, and 1674: New Difcoveries in all the Paris of Phyfic, 
by M. de Blegny. The Fournal of Phyfic, begun in 1684 ; 
and fome others, difcontinued almoft as foon as begun. 
‘The Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, news from the re- 
public of letters, were begun by M. Bayle in 1684, and car- 
ried on by him till the year 1687, when M. Bayle being dif 
abled by ficknefs, his friends, M: Bernard and M. dela Roque, 
took them up, and continued them till 1699. After an inter- 
ruption of nine years, M. Bernard refumed the work, and 
continued it to the year 1710. The Hiftory of the Warks of 
the Learned, by M. Bafnage, was begun in the year 1686, 
and ended in 1710. ‘The Univerfal Hiforical Library, by 
M. le Clerc, was continued to the year 1693, and continued 
twenty five volumes. ‘The Bibliotheque Chaifie of the fame 
author, began in 1703. The Memuairs Sor a@ Hiftory of 
Sciences and Arts, ufually called Memoires des Trevoux, from 
the place where they are printed, beganin r701, The Effays 
of Literature, reached but toa twelfth volume in 1702, 1703, 
and 1704: Thefe only take notice of antient authors. . The 
Fournal Literaire, by father Hugo, begun and ended in 1705. 
—At Hamburgh, they have made two attempts for a French 
Journal, but the defign failed: An Ephemerides Scavantes has 
alfo been undertaken, but that foon difappeared. A Fournal 
des Scavans, by M. Dartis, appeared in 1694, and was dropt 
the year following. That of M. Chauvin begun at Berlin in 
1696, held out three years; and an eflay of the fame kind was 
made at Geneva. ‘To thefe may be added, the Fournal Li- 
teraire begun at the Hague in 1715; and that.of Verdun, 
and the Memoires Literaires de la Grande Bretagne, by M. 
de Ia Roche, whereof there have been fifteen tomes, and 
which is confined to Englifh books alone, 
The Englifhy Fournals are, the Hiftory of the Works of the 
Learned, begun at London in 1699. Cenfura Temporum, in 
1708. About the fame time there appeared two new ones; 
the one under the title of, AZemvings of Literature, containing 
little more than an Englith tranflation of fome articles in 
the foreign Fournals, by M. de la Roche; the other a collec- 
tion of loofe tra&s, entitled, Bibliotheca curiofa, or a Mifeel- 
lany. 
The Italian Fournals are, that of abbot Nazari, which lafted 
from 1668 to 1681, and was printed at Rome. That of Ve- 
nice began in 1671, and ended at the fame time with the other : 
The authors were, Peter Moretti and Francis Miletti. The 
Fournal of Parma, by Roberti and father Bacchini, was drop- 
ped in 1690, and refumed again. in 1692. The Fournal of 
Ferrara, by the abbot de la Torre, begun and ended in 1691. 
La Galeria di Minerva, begun in 1696, is the work of a fo- 
ciety of men of letters. Signior Apoftolo Zeno, 
that fociety, begun another 
tection of the grand duke: 


Fiiftorical Treatife of 


fecretary to 
Fournal in 1710, under the pro- 
it is printed at Venice, and feveral 
perfons of diftinction have a hand in it, The Fafti Eruditi 
della Bibliotheca Volante, were publithed at Parma. 

The principal among the Latin Journals is that of Leipfic, 
kept under the title of Aaa Eruditorum, begun in 1682. 

P. Manzani begun another at Parma, The Nova Literarig 
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Maris Balthiciy lated from 1698 to 1708. ‘The Nova Lite 
Tia Germania, collected at Hamburgh, begun in 1703.' The 
Aga Literaria ex Manufcriptis, and the Bibliotheca curibfas 
begun in 1705, and ended in 1707, are the work of Struvius. 
Meff. Kufter and Sike, in i697, begun a Bibliotheca Nowo- 
rum librorum, and continued it for two years. "The Swifs 
Journal, called Nova Literaria Helvetia, was begun -in 
1702, by M, Scheuchzer; and the Aa Medica Hafnenfia, 
publithed by. T. Bartholin, make five volumes from: the 
year 1671, to 1679. 
There are two Low-Dutch Journals; the one under the title 
of Boockzal van Europe: it was began at Rotterdam in 1692; 
by Peter. Rabbus; and.continued from 1702 to 1708, by 
Meff. Sewel and Gayern: the other is done by a phyfician, 
called Ruiter, who began in 1710. 
The German Fournals of belt note are, the Mfonathlichen 
Unterredungen, which held from 1689, to 1698. The Ba 
bhiotheca curiofa begun in 1704, and ended in 1707; both by 
M. Tentzel. The Feurnal of Hanover begun in 1700, and 
continued fot two years by M. Eccard, under the dire@ion 
of M. Leibnitz, and afterwards carried on by others. The 
Theological Journal, publithed by M. Loefther, under ‘the 
title of Altes. és Neues, that is, old and new. A third dt 
Leipfic and Francfort, the authors Meff Walterck, Kraufe, 
and Grofchuffius; anda fourth at Hall, by M. Turk. 
JOURNEY, Sabbath Day's. See the article SagsaTH. 
*, -antiently fignified a perfon who 
wrought with another by the day; though now, by the ftatute, 
it extends to thofe likewife who covenant to work with ano- 
ther in their occupation or trade by the year. 


* The word is formed from the French journee, a day’s work, 


JOY. See the articles PLEAsure, and Parn: 

JOYNERS Prefs. See the article Press. 

JOYNERY, the art of working in ‘wood, and of fitting of 
joining various parts or members of it together. 
The French call it menuiferie, from minutaria fmall work 5 

guifhed from carpentry, which is con- 
verfant in the larger and lefs curious work. 

Column of Jovnery. Seethe article Conv MN, 

IPECACUAN HA, a little wrinkled root; about the thick- 
nefs of a moderate quill, brought hither from feveral parts of 
the Weft-Indies ; much ufed as an emetic, and againft diar- 
rheeas and dyfenteries. 

There are four kinds of Ipecacuanha; viz. a brown, a black, a 
grey, and a white one;—the grey is moft efteemed in phyfic 5 
though the brown is that the moit ufed, as being eafieft had:—= 
This latter is firm, twifted, difficult to break, of a tharp bitter 
tafte, and grows plentifully not far from Carthagena.— The 
root of the grey ipecacuanha is longer than any of the other 
forts: It is alfo more violent in its operation. It comes from 
Peru, by the way of Porto-bello: The Spaniards call it bexu- 
gilla—The white ipecacuanha differs from the others, not 
only in colour, but in figure too, being lefs twifted, or rugged, 
than. thenr; and more refembling the root of white dittanys 
This grows in Brazil and Martinico. 

The ipecacuanha is purgative, and aftringent; it is alfo an 
excellent vomitive; and is found one of the beft and fureft 
remedies hitherto difcovered for a dyfentery. 

There are divers falfe {pecies of ipecacuanha, or roots, which, 
on account of their external appearance, bear the denomina~ 
tion of ipecacuanha, and are fometimes fold for it—Dr. Dou. 
glafs mentions two: the one white, refembling the true white, 
only larger in fize, ftraighter and fofter to the touch.—The 
other brown, of a deeper colour than the true brown, and 
fometimes mixed with red: whence it has alfo been called red 
ipecacuanha.—Thefe are both produced in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, where they are ufed as vomitives by the lower fort. Sir 
Hans Sloane has difeovered, that the latter is no other than 
the root of a poifonous apocynum, defcribed by him in his 
Natural Hiftory of Jamaica. See Philofoph. Tranfag. Ne, 

410. p. 156, feqq. 

IRASCIBLE, a term in the old philofophy, applied to an 
appetite, ora part of the foul where anger, and the other 

paflions which animate us againft things difficult, or odious, 

were fuppofed to refide. . 

Of the eleven kinds of paffions attributed to the foul, philofo- 

phers afcribe five to the iraftible appetite; viz. Wrath, bold- 

nefs, fear, hope, and defpair: the fix others are charged on 
the concupifcible appetite; o7z, pleafufe, . pain, defire, aver- 

fion, love and hatred, , 

Plato divided the foul into three parts; the reafonable, trafei- 

bley and concupifeible parts. The two laft, according to that 

philofopher, are the corporeal and mortal parts of the foul, 

which give rife to our paffions 
Plato fixes the feat of the ira/rj /e appetite in the heart; and 
of the concupifcible, in the liver ; as the two fources of blood 
and fpirits, which alone affeét the mind, 

IRENARCHIA®, a military officer in the Gre 
whofe bufinefs was to provide for the peace, 
tranquillity of the provinces, 

* The word is Greek 
and éex@, prin 


ck empire ; 
fecurity, and 


» compofed of tien, Peacey 
» command, office: 
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In Juftinian’s code it is mentioned, that the ivenarche -_ fent 
into the pravinces to maintain the public peace, by punifhing 
crimes, and putting the laws in execution. “a 
Befides this, there was another irexarcha in the cities, to 
whom belonged the preferving of peace, and quelling en 
among the citizens. This officer was fometimes alfo calle 
reafecius urbis. 

Ere chisetins Theodofius and Honorius fupprefled the aig 
of irenarche, on account of their abufing their truft, and di - 
trefling and perfecuting the people, inftead of maintaining 
peace among them, 

IRIS*, Rainbow. See the article Ransow. 


* The word is Greek, toi, fuppofed by fome to be derived 
from sw, Ifpeak, I tell; as being a meteor thatis fuppofed to 
foretel rain. 


Iris, in anatomy, a ftriped variegated circle round the pupil of 

the eye, formed of a duplicature of the uvea. : 
The iris, in different fubjeéts, is of feveral very different 
colours: In its middle is a perforation through which appears 
a litle black fpeck, called the fight, pupil, or apple of the eye, 
round which the iris forms a ring. 

fris is alfo applied to thofe changeable colours which fometimes 
appear in the glafles of telefcopes, microfcopes, &c. fo called 
from their fimilitude to a rainbow. 

The fame appellation is alfo given to that coloured fpectrum, 
which a triangular prifmatic glafs will project on a wall, when 
placed at a due angle in the fun-beams. 

TRISH Terms. See the article Terms. 

IRON, a hard, fufible, and malleable metal, of great ufe in 
the affairs of life. 

Tron confifts of an earth, falt, and fulphur, but all impure, 
ill mixed, and digefted; which renders it extremely liable to 
ruft. 

It is the hardeft, drieft, and the moft difficult to melt, of all 
metals. It may be foftened by heating it often in the fire, 
hammering it, and letting it cool of itfelf; and it is hardened 
by extinguifhing it in water. : 

It may be rendered white, by cooling it in fal armoniac and 
quicklime. The ftrongeft temper of iroz is faid to be that 
which it takes in the juice of earth worms. 

A-red hot iron applied to a roll of fulphur, diffolves and falls 
into a fine duft. 

tron has a great conformity with copper; and the two are 
not eafily feparated, when foldered together: whence arifes 
that uncommon friendfhip which the poets feign between Mars 
and Venus. 

It has a great conformity alfo with the loadftone. Rohault 
obferves that it is itfelf an imperfect loadftone; and that if it 
be a long time expofed in a certain fituation, it becomes a 
real loadftone ; and mentions the iron in the fteeple of Notre 
Dame at Chartres as an inftance. 

+ There are feveral kinds of iro, which have properties very 
different from one another :—as, 

Englifh Ron, which is coarfe, hard, and brittle, fit for fire- 
bars, and fuch ufes. 

Swedifh Tron, which is a fine, tough fort, will beft endure the 
hammer, is fofteft to file, and in all refpeéts the beft to work 
upon. 

Spanifh Tron, which would be as good as the Swedith, were 
it not fubject to red-fear, that is, to crack betwixt hot and 
cold. be 

German IRon, commonly called among us Dort fguare, becaufe 

it is brought hither from Dort, and is wrought into bars of 
three quarters of an inch fquare; this is a coarfe iron, and 
only fit for ordinary ufes. 
There is another fort ufed for making of wire, which is the 
fofteft, and tougheft of all: This is not peculiar to any coun- 
try, but is indifferently made wherever iron is made, though 
of the worft fort; for it is the firft iron that runs from the 
mine-ftone, when it is melting, and is referyed purely for the 
making of wire. 
Generally {peaking, the beft iron is that which is fofteft and 
tougheft, and which, when it breaks, is of an even greyifh 
colour, without any glittering fpecks, or any flaws or divi- 
fions like thofe feen in broken antimony, 

' To give iron a blue colour, with a grind-ftone they rub off 
the black feurf, then heat it in the fire; and as it grows hot, 
it will change colour by degrees; become firft of a gold colour, 
and then ofa beautiful blue. Sometimes the workmen rub a 
mixture of indigo and falad oil on it, while.it is heating, and 
fet it cool of itfelf, - 

Square and flat bars of iron are fometimes twifted, for orna- 

“ment; the manner of doing which is this: After the bar is 

fquare, or flat forged, they give it a fame heat, or if the work 

be {mall, only a blood-red heat; in which fate it is eafy to 

* twift it about as much or as little as they pleafe, with the 

tongs, vice, or the like. 

"The feveral heats which fmiths give their zron in wor 

©, A fparkling or welding heat, 

doyble up their iron, 


ei iy rking are, 
which is ufed when the 
or weld two pieces of iran together, end 


a 
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toend, 2°. A flame or white heat, which is ufed when the 
iron has not its form and fize, but muft be forged into both, 
3°. A blood-red heat, which is ufed when the iron has already 
its form and fize, but wants a little hammering to fnooth and 
fit it for the file If the iron be made too hot, it will red- 
fear, i. ¢ break or crackle under the hammer while it is 
working between hot and cold. 
We have a great number of ironworks in moft parts of Eng- 
land; thofe in the foreft of Dean, in Glocefterfhire, are in 
moft repute. 
‘The ore is there found in great abundance, differing much in 
colour, weight, and goodnefs. The beft, called bru/b-are, is 
ofa blueifh colour, very ponderous, and full of little thining 
fpecks, like grains of filver ; this affords the greateft quantity 
of ron, but being melted alone, it produces a metal yery {hort 
and brittle, and therefore not fo fit for common ufe, For 
the remedying whereof, the workmen make we of another 
fort of material, termed cinder, which is nothing but the 
refufe.of the ore, after the metal has been extracted; and 
which being mingled with the other, in a due quantity, gives 
it that excellent temper of toughnefs, which caufes this ivan to 
be preferred before any brought from foreign parts. 
After they have provided the ore, their firft work is to calcine 
it, which is done in kilns, much after the fafhion of our ordi- 
nary lime-kilns: thefe they fill up tothe top with coal and 
ore, ftratum fuper ftratum, that is, one layer upon another : 
and fo putting fire to the bottom, they let it burn till the coal 
be wafted, and then renew the kilns with freth ore and coal, 
in the fame manner as before.—This is done without fufion 
of the metal, and ferves to confume the more drofly part of 
the ore, and to make it brittle; fupplying the beating, and 
wafhing which are ufed in other metals. 
From hence they carry it to their furnaces, which are built of 
brick or ftone, and are about twenty four foot fquare on the 
outfide, and near thirty foot in heighth within, not above eight 
or ten foot over where wideft, whichis about the middle: the 
top and bottom having a narrow compafs, much like the fhape 
ofan egg. Behind the furnace are fixed twovhuge pair of bel- 
lows, the nofes of which meet at a little hole near the bottom: 
thefe are compreffed together by certain buttons, placed on the 
axis of avery large wheel, which is turned about by wa- 
ter, in the manner of an over-fhot mill. As foon as thefe but- 
tons are flid off, the bellows are raifed again by the counterpoife 
of weights, whereby they are made to play alternately, the one 
giving its blaft while the other is rifing. 
At firft they fill the furnace with ore and cinder, intermixed 
with fuel, which in thefe works is always of charcoal, laying 
them hollow at the bottom, that they may more eafily take 
fire; but after they are once kindled, the materials run toge- 
ther into a hard gake or Jump, which is fuftained by the fathion 
of the furnace: and through this the metal, as it melts, trickles 
down into the receivers fet at the bottom, where there is a 
paflage open, by which the men take away the fcum and drofs, 
and let out the metal as they fee occafion. Before the mouth 
of the furnace there lies a great bed of fand, wherein they 
make furrows of the fhape into which they would have their 
iron caft. As foon as the receivers are full, they let in the 
metal, which is made fo very fluid by the violence of the fire, 
that it not only runs toa confiderable diftance, but ftands af- 
terwards boiling for a good while. 

When the furnaces are once at work, they keep them conftant- 

ly employed for many months together, never fuffering the fire 

to flacken night or day, but ftill fupplying the wafting of the 
fuel, and other materials, with frefh poured in at the top: 
charcoal is ufed altogether in this work, fea-coal will fearcely 
do. 
From thefe furnaces the workmen bring their fows and pigs of 
iron, as they call them, to their forges, where they are wrought 
into bars. 

For the refining of IRoN- REFINING. 

For the converfion of IRon into suet See | sree. 

Harping Tron. Harpinc. 

IRon-Movutns, yellow Iumps of earth or ftone, found in 
chalk-pits, about the Chiltern in Oxfordfhire and elfewhere; 
being in reality a kind of Pyrites or indigefted iran ore. 

IRON-SICK, is applied to a fhip or boat, when her bolts, 
nails, or {pikes are fo eaten with ruft, that they make’ hol- 
lows in the planks, whereby the fhip leaks. 

IRONY*, a figure in fpeech, wherein we plainly intend 
fomething very different from what our words exprefi: as 
when we feem to praife a perfon at a time when we evidently 
railly, and difcommend him. 


* The word is derived from the Greek, sguvsiz, diffimulation. 


Hence Quintilian calls this figure diverfiloquium, diffimulation, 
and illufion. 

Thus we fay, John’s avery honeft fellow ; meaning he is a 
rank knave: A fine hiftorian indeed! meaning, a lyar.—The 


trony difcovers itfelf rather in the tone of the fpeaker than in 
the words. 


IRRADIATION, fignifies an emanation, or fhooting out 


of rays, or {ubtile effiuvia from any body. See EmANATION, 
Ray, Epriuvia, and Quatity. 4 


IRRATIONAL 


ISE 

IRRATIONAL Numlers, the fame as furd numbers, 
Surp,, and NuMBER. 

TRRATIONAL ns s RATIONAL Quantities. 

Irratronar Soul. ee 2 Sour. 

IRREGULAR, fomething that deviates from the common 
forms or rules, 

Thus we fay, an irregular. fortification, an irregular building, 
an irregular figure, c. See Buitpinc, ForTiricaTion, 
icone Bastion, ang PLACE. 

TRREGULARs, in grammar, are fuch inflexions of words as vary 
from the general 1 rule, or ate. 

IRREGULAR, among, cafuifts, is applied toa perfon who is 
unqualified for entering into orders, as being a_baftard, 
maimed, €&c. or to an ecclefiaftic, who is interdicted, ful. 
pended, or cenfured, and by that means rendered ineapable 
of holding a benefice, or difcharging any of the facred func- 
tions. 

Irrecurar Bodies, are folids not terminated by equal and 
fimilar furfaces, 

TRREGULAR, in the art of building, is applied not only to 

the parts of an edifice which deviate from the proportions 
eftablithed by antique monuments, and confirmed by archi- 
tects; as when a Doric column is made nine modules high, 
or a Corinthian eleven; but alfo to the places and figures 
of buildings, where the angles and fides are made unequal, 
as in moft of the antient caftles; where, without any necef- 
fity or confinement from the fituation, they affected fuch 
irregularity. 
A column is alfo faid to be irregular, not only when it deviates 
from the proportions of any’ of the five orders, but when its or- 
naments, whether in the fhaft or the capital, are abfurd and 
ill chofen. 

IRREGULARITIES iz the Moon's motion. See Moon. 

IRREPLEVIABILE Returnum. See Rerurnum. 

IRREPLEVIABLE, or IrREPLEVISABLE, in common 
aw, fignifies what may. not be replevied, or fet at large upon 
fureties. 

IRRORATION, fometimes denotes a kind of tranfplanta- 

tion, ufed for the cure of certain difeafes, by fympathy. 
It contifts in fprinkling every day either trees, or other pro- 
per plants, with the urine or fweat of the patient, or with 
the water wherein his body, or at leaft the part affected, has 
been wafhed; till fuch time as the- difeafe is removed.— 
As foon as the fprinkling has been made, they throw frefh 
earth about the roots, in order to prevent the virtue of the 
mumia, that is, of the vital fpirit of the liquid, from evaporat- 
ing into theair. This is all an idle and foolith praGtice, now 
defervedly laughed out of the world. 


See 


ISCHIADIC*, 1=KIAAIKOS, an epithet given by phy- 
ficians to two veins of the foot, which terminate in the 
crural. 

* The word is derived from the Gre 1oxies, OF sexy, coxa, 
the hip. 


The firft, called the great ifchiadic, is formed by ten little 
branches, proceeding from the toes, which uniting together, 
afs by the mufcles of the calf of the leg. 
The leffer ifchiadic is formed by feveral ramifications, pro- 
ceeding from the {kin and mutfcles, which incompafs the 
articulation of the thigh. — They are alfo called /catic 
veins. 
ISCHIAS, Iscutapica, or IscHratica. 
ScraTica. 
ISCHIUM*, 
the bones of the 


See the article 


or Iscuron, in anatomy, the name of one of 
> hip; called alfo cova, and coxendix. 


* The word is derived from the Greek, sous, robur, ftrength, 
In the i/chium is a deep cavity, called cotyle, or acetabulum, 
which receives the head of the thigh-bone. This cavity is 
incompaffed with a cartilaginous circle, which ferves to 
ftrengthen the thigh. 

The i/ehivim is one of the offa innominata of authors.—See Tab. 
Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. lit. 8. n. 19. fig. 12. lit. c. 

ISCHURIA*, in phyfic, a difeafe confifting in an entire 

fuppreffion of urine. 


* The word is Greek, sexzee, formed from sey, I ftop, and 
Be0v, urine. 

Tt is occafioned by any thing which may obftruét the paffages 
of the reins, ureters, or the neck of the bladder, as fand, 

ftone, mucus, &e—lt may alfo arife from an obftru@ion 
of the nerves, which pafs to the reins or bladder, as we fee 
it does, in a palfy of the parts below the di apraghm.— The too 
great diftention of the bladder may alfo produce the fame ef- 
fect; for the fibres being much lengthened, and confe quently 
condenfed, the {pirits ‘neceflary for their contraction cannot 
get admittance; whence it is that perfons, who have retained 
their urine a long time, find a great deal of difficulty in dif 
charging it. 


ISELASTICS, Isenastica, a kind of games, or combats, 
Vou I 


IS 


celebrated in the cities of Gre 
Roman e! OLS. 
‘The victors at thefe games had very con 
conferred on — ater the exa mple of Av 
Athenians, who di 1e 2 like to the conquero: 
pic, Pythian, and oh 
the fpot, immediate’ aly 
ed them; fur) >d with provifions at tt 
were carried home in triumph, and made to 
nrough a bri each in the walls 


in games. 


were 


car Cities 
lation,. from. 


s; whence their 


ed in ho- 


that healt ‘thofe who were initiated 
to take an oath of fecrefy. 
fively, but g 
at Rc nicl under the conful 
hundred years after this, they were 
ror Comm who E 
among the priefts of that 
carrying the Anubis. 
ISTACE priefts of the goddefs Hfis. —Diofcorides tells us 
that they bore a branch of {ea-wormwoo hands i 
of olive. They fung s twice 
viz, at the rifing of they ope: ned her temple ; 
after which h h they b b and, ret 


hi 


appearing 


and 


and fhut up the tem- 


i; sthey never covere 
plant papy= 
net od Pr olin a and others to fay they went 


They wore 
i 


h was the li 
their fee 
tus, which o} 
bare-footed. 


was the firft who taught mankind the culture of this com+ 
modity. See Diodor d Plutarch’s [is and G/- 
ris. 


ISING-GLASS, aname given to ] 
THYOCOLLA} which fe 
ISLAND, orIsix, a tr, 
itl with the 
iflarid Rands contraditt 
ma. 
Some conclude, 
iffands are as a 
at the beginnin 
means prob: 
continent, are new, or 
or were torn from the 
there have been new 
vaft heaps of clay, mud, 


. xliii. 23, that 
1ere were fome 
of, it is by no 
» far remote from the 
arofe out of the fea, 
it lefS certain, that 
d by the cafting up.of 
as that, for inflance, of 


Tfongming, in the province of Nanquin in China: or by 
the violence of the fea, which has torn x sromonto= 
ries from the continent, the anti sicily, and 


ve becn formed. 
above the wave 


even Great Britain to h 
that fome have emer 
merly, and three other 
which rofe from the bo’ 
that was at to have loofen 
Several naturalifts are of opinion, t 
at the deluge; others think they have | been rent and fepa bed 
from the continent by violent ftorms, ations, and earth- 
quakes. Thefe laft have obferved, that the Eaft-Indies, 
which abound in i/fands more than any other part of the world, 
are likewife more annoy’ ed with earthqua kes, tempetts, light. 

nings, mea s, &e, than any other part. 

Varenius hinks moft of thefe opi ons true in fome infts 
and believes that there have been : produced each of 
ways. S, Helena, Afceni fons and other fteep rocky ik 
he fuppofes to have become fo, by the feas over-flowing their 


neighbonring champaigns. By the heaping up huge « quan- 
tities of fand, and other terreftri atters, he thinks the 
iflands of Zealand, Japan, jc. were formed: Sumatra 


and Ceylon, and moft of the Eaft-Indian iflands, he rather 
thinks were rent off fr the main land ; and concludes, 
that the ifaudy of the fectiod lago were formed in the fame 
way; imagining it probable, hat Deuca’ flood might 


contribute towards it. 

The antients had a notion, that Delos, and fome few other 
iflands, rofe from the bottom.of the fea; which, how fabu- 
lous foever it might appear, agrees very well with fome later 
obfervations. Seneca takes notice, that’ the ifland Therafia 
rofe thus out of the Aigean fea in ig time, of which the ma- 
riners were eye-witnelles. 

They bad alfo an opinion, that there are fome iflands which 
fwim in the fea. ‘Thales, indeed, thought the whole earth, 
which we inhabit, floated, thus, in the oce but his op 
on is eafily refuted, the chanel of the fea being found con+ 
tinuous to the fhore: but floating ‘lands are no ways improba- 
ble, efpecially if the earth whereof they confift be light and 
fulphureous.—Seneca fays, that near the Cutiliz he faw fuch 
an ifland, and mentions feveral others of the fame kind; and 
it was even a common opinion among the aiients, that all 


the Cyclades had done the fame, 
sKk 


ini- 


Gry. 


ISs 


‘Gryphiander has written a Latin treatife exprefly on iflands, 


de Infulis. % lhe 

‘Fortunate ISLANDS. FORTUNATE, 
See J CRYSTAL. 

REFRACTION. 


IsLanp Cry/fal. 
Refraéiiin in IsLanp Cryftal. 1 4g 
ISLES, in architecture, the fides, or wings of a building. 
See Winc. x ; 
ISOCHRONAL, or IsocHRONOUS, Is applied to fuch 
vibrations of a pendulum, as are performed in equal 
times. ‘ ; 
Of which kind are all the vibrations, or fwings of the fame 
pendulum, whether the ares it defcribes be longer or fhorter ; 


; ITA 


to the trial of twelve men, is the effect of pleading, of 
procefs. 4 
fue in this laft fignification, is cither general, or /pecial. 


General Issuz feems to be that whereby itis referred) to the 


jury to bring in their verdiét, whether or no the defendant 
hath done any fuch thing as the plaintiff lays to his charge. 

For example, if it be an offence againft any ftatute, and the 
defendant plead Not guilty; this being put to. the jury, is 
called the general iffue—So if a man complain of a private 
wrong, which the defendant denies, and pleads no wrong, 
nor deffeifin; and this be referred to the jury, it is likewife 
the general iffue. 


for when it deferibes a fhorter arc, it moves fo much the Special Issue, is that wherein fpecial matters being alledged by 


flower; and when along one, proportionably fafter. 
IsocuRronat Line, is that wherein a heavy body is fuppofed 

to defcend without any acceleration. 

Leibnitz, in the 4%. Erud. Lip/. for April 1689, has a 

difcourfe on the linea ifochrona, in which he fhews, that a 


heavy body, with a degree of velocity acquired by its de- ISSUES 


fcent from any heighth, may defcend from the fame SIs 
by an infinite number of i/achronal curves, which are all of 
the fame fpecies, differing from one another only in the mag- 
nitude of their parameters; fuch as are all the quadratocu- 
bical paraboloids, and confequently fimilar to one another. 
He fhews alfo, how to find a line, in which aheavy body de- 
fending, fhall recede uniformly from a given point, or ap- 
proach uniformly to it. : ; 
ISOMERIA, in algebra, a method of freeing an equation 
from fractions, by reducing all the fractions to one common 
denominator, and then multiplying each member of the equa- 
tion by that common denominator. { 
This amounts to the fame with what is otherwife called con- 
verfion of equations. See CONVERSION of equations. 
ISOPERIMETRICAL Figures, are fuch as have equal 
perimeters, or circumferences. : , n 
Tt is demonftrated in geometry, that among i/operintetrical 
figures, that is always the greateft which contains the moft 
fides, or angles.—From whence it follows, that the circle is 
the moft capacious of all figures which have the fame circum- 
ference with it. 
That of two i/operimetrical triangles, which have the fame 
bafe, and one of them two fides equal, and the other unequal ; 
that is the greater whofe fides are equal. ; 
‘That of ifoperimetrical figures whofe fides are equal in num- 
ber, that is the greateft which is equilateral, and equian- 
gular, 
Hence flows the folution of that popular problem, To make 
the hedging or walling which will fence in one acre, or any 
other determinate number of acres, a, fence in any other 
greater number of acres whatever. 
For, call x one fide of a parallelogram, whofe area is the 


+) 2 a 
number of acres 2; then will—be the other fide, and 2— 
x“ x“ 


+2 x, will be the circumference of the parallelogram: which 
muft be equal to four times the fquare root of 4, that is 


22 4ox=/ b, whence the value of x will eafily be had; 
x 


and infinite numbers of {quares and parallelograms may be made, 
which fhall have the fame perimeter, yet different areas.—E. gr, 
Tf one fide of a fquare be 10, and one fide of a parallelogram 
be 19, and the other 1, fuch fquare and parallelogram will 
be ifoperimetrical, viz. each 40; yet the area of the fquare 
will be 100, and of the parallelogram only 19. 

ISOSCELES Yiiangk, is a triangle which hath two equal 

fides. 
In an i/ofceles triangle, F DE (Tab. Geometry, fig. 69.) the 
angles y and , oppofite to the equal fides, are equal; and a 
line drawn from the top or vertex, F, cutting the bafe into 
two equal parts, is perpendicular to the bafe. 

ISSUANT, Issurna, in heraldry, is underftood of a lion, 

or other animal, in a coat of arms, that feems juft coming out 
from under a chief, fefle, a houfe, a wood, or the like, and 
only fhews half his body. 
It is not very eafy to diftinguifh the lion iffcant from the lion 
naiffant: fome fay the iffuant is that which comes out from 
the bottom of the chief, fhewing his head, neck, the tip of 
his fore-legs and his tail, againft the chief of the coat; where- 
as the naiflant has its rife about the middle of the field, and 
fhews all his fore-part, with the tip of his tail, as if he were 
rifing out of the earth, 

§SSUE, in common law, has divers applications; being fome- 
times taken for the children begotten between a man and his 
wife—fometimes, for profits growing from amerciaments or 
fines—fometimes, for profits of lands and tenements—but 
more frequently, for the point of matter depending in fuit 
whereupon the parties join, and put their caufe to the trial 
of the jury. 

In all thefe occafions, iffie has but one fignification, which 
is, an effect of a caufe preceding; as, the children are the ef- 
fed of the marriage between the parents: 
ing to the king or lord, from the punith 
offence, is the effect of his tranfgreffion : 


The profits grow- 
ment of any man’s 
The point referred 


the defendant in his defence, both parties join on this point, 
and fo go toa demurrer, if it be queftio juris; or elfe to 
atrial by the jury, if it be quaeftio facti: As in aflault and 
battery, where the defendant pleads that. the plaintiff {truck 
firft. 
, in phyfic, fmall artificial apertures in a flethy part 
of the body, to drain off fuperfluous moifture, or give vent 
to any noxious humour. ‘ 

They are ufually made in the arms, legs, or back, either by 
cauftics or incifion. Caution is ufed to place them about 
the middle of a mufcle, that the neceflary motion of the 
part may not incommode them, or pain the patient.— 
‘There is an eafy way ‘of making an i/fie,. which fucceeds 
beft in children; it is done after this manner: Having ap- 
plied a fmall piece of bliftering plaifter, about the bignefs of 
a fmallpea, to the part where you would have an i/fue, and 
letting it lie on for a few hours, it will caufe ablifter; the 
fkin being raifed, apply a pea as ufual, and comprefs it ticht 
with a bandage, till by degrees it finks in, and forms an i//ue. 
Iffues ave very ufeful in many diftempers, feveral of which, 
when obftinate, cannot be cured without them; as an hydro- 
cephalus, ophthalmia, old ulcers, &c. 


ISTHMIA, 1209M14, or IstTHMIAN Games, Ludi 


Isrumit, were folemn fports, held in honour of Neptune: 
being the third in rank of thofe fo much celebrated in antient 
Greece, 

Plutarch, in the life of Thefeus, tells us, they vere infti- 
tuted by that hero in imitation of Hercules, who had before 
inftituted the Olympic games; but Archias refers their infti- 
tution to Melicerta, or Palamon, whom the Latins call Por- 
tumnus.—Others fay, they were inftituted by Nifis, fon of 
Neptune; and others, by Sifyphus, brother of Athamas, king 
of Corinth, about 1350 years before Chrift: however’ this 
be, it was in the i/fhmus of Corinth they were celebrated, 
and hence arofe their name. : 
Archias and others fay, the conqueror’s prize at thefe games 
was a crown of parfley.—Plutarch and Strabo fay, it was 
at firft a crown of pine; and that this was afterwards changed. 
for one of parfley, but that at length the pine was refumed; 
and to this was added a reward of roo filver drachme. 

Thefe games were held every three years, or, according to 
Pliny, every five, and were efteemed fo facred, that after the 
deftruction of Corinth, the Sicyonians were charged with the 
keeping them up. ‘They were fo celebrated, and the con- 
courfe at them was fo great, that only the prime perfons of the 
moft remarkable cities could have place in them.—The Athe- 
nians had only as much room allotted them as the fail of a thip, 
which they fent yearly to Delos; could cover. 


ISTHMUS, 120MoOs, a narrow neck, or flip of ground, 


which joins two continents; or joins a peninfula to the terra 
firma, and feparates two feas. 

The moft celebrated Ifthmus’s are thofe of Panama or Darien, 
which joins North and South America; that of Suez, which 
connects Afia and Africa; that of Corinth, or Peloponnefus, 
in the Morea; that of Crim-Tartary, otherwife called Tau- 
rica cherfonefus; that of the peninfula Romania and‘ Eriffo, 
or the i/fhonus of the Thracian cherfonefis, twelve furlongs 
broad; being that which Xerxes undertook to cut through. 
‘The antients had feveral defigns of cutting the i/fhmus of Co- 
rinth, which is a rocky hillock, about ten miles over; but 
they were all vain, the invention of fluices being not then 
known.—There have been attempts, too, for cutting the 
ifthmus of Suez, to make a conimunication between the Red- 
fea and the Mediterranean. 


Istumus, is alfo applied by anatomifts to feveral parts of the 


human body, particularly that narrow part of the throat, fitu- 
ate betwixt the two tonfils. 
Alfo, to the ridge that feparates the two noftrils. See Nose. 


ITALIAN, the language fpoke in Italy. 


This tongue is derived principally from the Latin, and of all 
the Languages formed from the Latin, there is none which 
carries with it.more vifible marks of its orignal thanthe Ita- 
lian. 
It is accounted one of the moft perfect among the modern 
tongues, containing words and phrafes to reprefent all ideas, 
to exprefs all fentiments, to deliver one’s felf on all fubjects, 
to name all the inftruments, and parts of arts, @c.—It is 
complained indeed, that it has too many. diminutives and fu- 
perlatives, or rather augmentatives; but without any ‘great 
2 . ~~ reafon: 


ITC 


reafon: for if thofe words Convey nothing further to the 
mind than the juft ideas of things, they are no more faulty 
than our pleonafms and hyperbole’s. 
‘The chara€ter of the Italian tongue, it muft be owned, is 
very different from that of our own, which is the reafon per- 
haps why we are fo apt to find fault with it: for though 
the Italian be proper for all kinds of writing, for all ftyles, 
and for all fubjeéts; yet there are many of their celebrated 
authors that do not fucceed when tranflated into Englifh, and 
which an Englifhman cannot read, with pleafure, even in 
their original—The language correfponds to the genius of 
the people ; they are flow, and thoughtful, and accordingly, 
their language runs’ heavil y, though fmoothly, and many of 
their words are lengthened out to a great degree.—They 
have a great tafte for mufic; and, to gratify their paffion this 
way, have altered abundance of their primitive words ; 
leaving out confonants, taking in vowels, foftening and 
lengthening out their terminations, for the fake of the 
cadence. 
Hence the language is rendered extremely mufical, and fuc- 
ceeds better than any other in opera’s, and fome parts of po- 
etry; but it fails in ftrength and nerves: hence alfo a great 
part of its words, borrowed from the Latin, become fo far 
difguifed that they are not eafily known again. 
‘The multitude of fovereign ftates into which Italy is divided, 
has given rife to a great number of different dialects in 
that Janguage ; which, however, are all good in the place 
where they are ufed—The Tufcan is ufually preferred to 
the other diale&ts, and the Roman pronunciation to that of 
the other cities; whence the /talian proverb, Lingua Tofcana 
in Bocca Romana. 
The Italian is generally Pew well underftood throughout 
Europe, and is frequently fpoken in Germany, Poland, and 
Hungary.---At Conftantinople, in Greece, and in the ports 
of the Levant, the Jtalian is ufed as commonly as the lan- 
guage of the country ; indeed in thofe places it is not {poke 
fo pure asin Tufcany, but is corrupted with many of the 
proper words and idioms of the place, whence it takes a new 
name, and is called Frank Italian. 

Traian Coins. Corn, 


TraLian Meafures. : Measure, 
TraLian Money. Bee: the /article Money. 
Trarian Silks. SILK. 


ITALIC, orIvarian Hours, are the twenty-four hours 
of the natural day, accounted from the fun-fetting of one 
day, to the fame again the next day. 

This way of reckoning was ufed by the Jews of old, and is 
ufed by the Italians to this day. 

Iraric Charaéer, in printing. See Letrer. 

Trattic Sed, is the name of a party of ancient philofophers, 
founded by Pythagoras; fo called, becaufe that philofopher 
taught in Italy ; fpreading his doétrine among the people of 
‘Tarentum, Metapontus, Heraclea, Naples, &c. 

ITCH, a difeafe of the fkin, wherein it is corrupted by the 
ouzing out of certian fharp faline humours, which gather in- 
to puftules, and occafion a pruritus, or itching, 

‘There are two kinds of itch, 4 humid and a dry kind. ‘The 
latter has been ufually fuppofed to be owing to an atrabilary 
humour, and the former toa faline pituita: they are both 
contagious. 

Dr. Bononio has given a much more rational account of the 
caufe of this diftemper, than any author before him: he 
carefully examined feveral globules of the matter picked out 
of the puftules of itchy perfons with a microfcope, and found 
them to be minute living creatures, in fhape refembling a 
tortoife, of brifk motion, with fix feet, a tharp head, and 
two little horns at the end of the fnout. Hence he 
makes no feruple to impute this contagious difeafe to the 
continual biting of thefe animalcules in the fkin; by means 
of which fome portion of the ferum ouzing out through the 
{mall apertures of the cutis, little watry bladders are made, 
within which the infects continuing to gnaw, the infected 
are forced to feratch, and by {cratching increafe the mif- 
chief; breaking not only the little puftules, but the fkin 
too, and fome little blood-veflels, and fo making fcabs, crufty 
fores, “&&e. 

Hence we perceive how the itch comes to be catching; fince 
thefe creatures, by fimple contaét, may very eafily pafs from 
one body to another; their motion being wonderfully fwift, 
and they crawling on the furface of the body, as well as under 
the cuticula. 

Hence alfo we learn the reafon of the cure of this difeafe by 
lixivial wafhes, baths, and ointments made of falts, fulphurs, 
mercury, Ge. thefe being very powerful in killing the ver- 
min lodged in the cavities of the fkin, which feratching ‘will 
never do; they being too minute to be caught under the nails. 
And if in practice it is found that this difeafe, after it feemed 
to be cured by unétion, frequently returns again ; this is ea- 
fily accounted for; fince, though the ointment may have 
killed all the living creatures, yet it may not, poffibly, have 
deftroyed all their eggs laid, as it were, in the nefts of the 
fkin ; from which they afterwards breed again, and renew the 
diftemper. 


JuD 


ITINERANT Fudges, or Fuftices, fach as wi 
fent with commiffions into divers counties, to | y 
thofe caufes called pleas of the crown : the fame with what are 
otherwife called ju/fices ineyre. See Justice. 

ITINERARY, the defcription a travell 

courfe of his journey, and of the curiofities, 
therein. 
The Itinerary of Antonine fhews all the grand Roman ro: 
in the empire, and all the ftations of the Roman army.- 
was drawn up by order of the emperor Antoninus Pius; but 
is now very defective, having fuffered much under the hands 
of the copifts, and editors. 

ITINERARY Column. } - 7 § CoLuMnN. 

ITERATION. Goss he ale REITERATION. 

JUBILEE *, among the Jews, denotes every fiftieth year; 
being that following the revolution of feven weeks of years 5 
at which time all the flaves were made free, and ali lands 
reverted to their ancient owners. 

* The word, according to fome authors, comes from the He- 
brew, jobe/, which fignifies fffy: But this mutt be a mif- 
take ; for the Hebrew 437% job2/, does not fignity fifty 5 
i do its letters, takes as cyphers, or according to their 
numerical power, make that number ; being 10, &, 2, and 
30, thatis, 48.—Others fay,that jobe/ fignifies a ram, and that 
the jubilee was thus called becaule proclaimed with a ram’s- 
horn, in memory of the ram that appeared to Abraham in 
the thicket —Mafius chufes toderive the word from «bal, 
the firil inventor of mufical inftruments,which,for that reafon, 
were called by his name ; whence the words joe? and jub-/ee 
came to fignify the year of deliverance and remiffion, becaufe, 
proclaimed with the found of one of thofe inftruments, 
which at firft was no more than the horn ofa ram, 

JUBILEE, in a more modern fenfe, denotes a grand church- 
folemnity, or ceremony, celebrated at Rome, wherein the pope 
grants aplenary indulgence to all finners ; at leaft to as miany as 
vifit the churches of $. Peter, and S. Paul at Rome. 

The jubilee was firft eftablifhed by Boniface VIII. in 1300. 
in favour of thofé who fhould go ad limina apoftoloram ; 
and it was only to return every hundred years. But the firft 
celebration brought in fuch ftore of wealth to Rome, that 
the Germans called this the golden year; which occafioned 
Clement VI. to reduce the period of the jubilee to fifty 
—Urban VI. appointed it to be-held every thirty-five ye 
that being the age of our Saviour ; and Sixtus 1V. brou: 
down to every twenty-five, that every perfon might have the 
benefit of it once in his life, 
Boniface [X. granted the privilege of holding julilees to fea 
Veral princes, and monafteries : for inftance, to the monics of 
Canterbury, who had a jubilee every fifty years; when people 
flocked from all parts to vifit the tomb of Thomas a Becket, 
Fubilees are now become more frequent, and the pope grants 
them as often as the church, or himfclf, have occafion for 
them.—There is ufually one at the inauguration of a new 
pope. 

To be entitled to the privileges of the jubilee, the bull enjoins 
fafting, alms, and prayers. It. gives the priefts a full po 
to abfolve, invall cafes, even thofe otherwife referved to th 
pope ;_ to’ make commutations! of vows, &c. in which it dif 
fers from a plenary indulgence. During the time of jubilee 
all other indulgences are fufpended. 

One of our kings, viz. Edward III. caufed his birth-day to 
be obferved in manner of a jubilee, when he became fifty 
years of age, but never before or after. This he did, by re- 
leafing prifoners, pardoning all offences except treafon, making 
good laws, and granting many privileges to the people. 
‘There are particular jubilees in certain cities, when feyeral 
of their feafts fall on the fame day: at Puey en Velay, for 
inftance, when the feaft of the Annunciation happens on 
Good-Friday ; and at Lyens, when the feaft of S, John Bap- 
tift concurs with the feaft of Corpus Chrifti. 
In 1640. the Jefuits celebrated a folemn ju 
that being the centenary, or hundredth yea 
tution; and the fame ceremony was ob 
houfes throughout the world. 

JUBILEUS, or Jusit xus, is ufed among the Romanifts to 
fignify a religious who has been fifty years in a monaftery, or 
an ecclefiaftic who has been in orders fifty years. 

Such veteran religious are difpenfed with in fome places from 
attending mattins, or a {trict obfervation of any other of their 
tules, 

Junin zus is alfo extended to any man a hundred yea 
and to a poffeffion, or prefcription for fift 
non invenietur in feriptione, inquiratur de 
temporis fuit cum altero, & fi Jub certo 
vituperatione maneat in eternum. 

JUD Auricula. See the article AuRrcuLA. 

JUDAICUS Lapis, a fmall, grey, foft, brittl 
an olive, having lines drawn regularly on its { 
were formed by art. 

Tt is of fome ufe in phyfic; being fuppofed to be endued 
with a lithontriptic power; and therefore is given to dif- 
folve the ftone in the bladder. It is a kind of extraneous foflil, 
being a fpine of an Echinus marinus petrified. See Supple 
ment: article Jupaicus LAPis, 

JUDAISM 


lee at Rome ; 
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JUDAISM, the religious dotrines, and rites of the Jews. 
Fudaifin was watranted by divine authority, being, delivered 
to that people immediately from heaven 5 it was, however, 
but a temporary difpenfation, and was to give way, at leaft 
the ceremonial part of it, at the coming of the Meffias.— 
For a compleat fyftem of Ffudaifm, fee the books of Moles. 
Fudaifm was anciently divided ¢ into feveral feéts; the 
principal whereof were the Pharifees, Sadduces, and Efie- 
nians. 4 
At prefent there are but two fe&s among the Jews, viz the 
Caraites, who admit of no rule of re igion, but the law writ- 
ten by Mofes; and_the Rabbinijis, who add to the law, 
the traditions of the Talmud. ‘ : 
It has been obferved, that Fudaifm, of all other religions, is 
that which is the moft rarely abjured.—-In the 18th of Ed- 
ward I. the parliament granted the king a fifteenth for the 
expttlfion of Fudai/m. 

In England, formerly, the Jews 
to the chief lord where they lived, and he had fuch abfolute 
property in them, that he might fell them; for they had not 
liberty to remove to another lord without leave. Mat. Par: 

tells us, that Henry II. fold the Jews to earl Richard his 
brother for a term of years, that guos rex excoriaverat, comes 
é raret. 
‘They were diftinguifhed from the Chriftians both living and 
dying, for they had proper judges and courts wherein their 
caufes were tried, and they wore a badge on their breaft over 
their clothes in fhape of a table, and they were fined if they 
ftirred abroad without fuch badges. ‘They were never buried 
in the country, but always brought up to London, and in- 
terred without the walls. 

JUDGE, an officer appointed by the fovereign powers of any 
country, to diftribute that juftice to their fubjects which they 
cannot adminifter in perfon. 
The charaéter of judge is a part of the regal authority, where- 
of the king divefts himfelf. 

The chief fun&tion of judges is for 
civil and criminal. 
The Englith judges are chofen out of the fergeants at law 
and are conftituted by letters patent. Their commiffions are 
bounded with this limitation, Fadturi quod ad juftitiam per- 
tinet froundum legem & confuetudinem Anglia; and at their 
creation they take an oath, that they will indifferently mini- 
fter juftice to all them that fhall have any fuit, or plea before 
them; and this they will not forbear to do, though the king 
by his letters, or by exprefs word of mouth, fhould com- 
mand the contrary. 

"The judges have falaries from the king, befides many very 

confiderable perquifites ; and thefe falaries granted them, guam- 

diu bene fe gefferint, to keep them free and independent of the 
court. 


and all their goods belonged 


ie trial of caufes both 
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Ti Jupce. See the article IrINERANT 
Jupce, in {cripture, is applied to certain eminent perfons. cho- 
fen by God himfelf to, govern the Jews, from the time of 
ofhua, till the eftablifhment of the kings. 
The Hebrews were governed by fifteen judges, for the {pace 
of 340 years, viz. from the time of Othniel their firlt, to 
that of Heli their laft juc 
‘The judges were not ordinary magiftrates, but were appointed 
by God on ex raordinary occafions, as, to head the armies, 
to deliver the people from their enemies, &c.---Salian has ob- 
ferved, that they not only prefided in the courts of juftice, but 
were alfo at the head of the councils, the armies, and of every 
thing that concerned the government of the ftate; though 
they ne med the title either of princes, governors, or 
the 
In fome refpects they refembled kings, ox. x?. In that their 
authority was given them for life, and not for a limited time. 
uled alone, and without any dependancy, which 

Jofephus to call their ftate monarchical. . 

Salian remarks feven points wherein they differed from, kings. 

i°, They were not hereditary. 2°. They had no abfolute 

power of life and death, but only according to the laws, and 

dependently of them. 3°. They never undertook war at their 

own pleafure, but only when they were commanded by God, 

or ¢ illed to,it by the people, 49. They exacted no tribute. 

5°. They did not fucceed each other immediately, but after 

the death of one there was frequently an interval of feveral 
years ere a fucceflor was appointed. 6°. They did not ufe 
the enfigns of fovereignty the fcepter or.diadem, 7°. They 
had no authority to make any laws, but were nly: to take 
care of the obfervation of t s of Mofes. 

JupcEs, or Bock of JupcEs, is a canonical book of the Old 
Teftament, containing the hitory of the Ifraelite judges, 
whereof we have béen fpeaking. 

The author is not known; It is probable the work did not 
come from any fingle hand, being rather a colleétion of feye- 
ral little hiftories, which at firft were feparate, but were nf 
terwards collected by Efdras, or Samuel, into a fingle vo- 
lume; and, in all likelihood, were taken from the aetenit 
journals, annals, or memoirs, compofed by the feveral judges. 
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JUDGMENT, a faculty of the foul, by which it perceives 
the relation between two, or more, ideas. 
Thus when we judge that the fun is greater than the moon, 
the underftanding firft compares the two ideas of the fun and 
the moon, and finding the idea of the fun greater than that 
of the moon, the will perfectly acquiefces in that perception, 
nor puts the mind upon any farther enquiry. 
It is not the underftanding then that judges, as is ordinarily 
thought 5 judgments and reafonings, on the part of the under- 
ftanding, are but mere per tions ; it is the will alone that 
judges, by acquiefcing in what is repr ented to it by the un- 
derftanding. 
The only difference then between perception, judgment, and 
reafoning, {fo far as the underftanding is concerned in them, 
is this, that it perceives a thing fimply, without any rela- 
tion to any other thing, ina fimple perception ; that at per- 
ceives the relations between two or more things, in judgments 5 
and laftly, that it perceives the relations that are between the 
relations of things, in reafonings; fo that all the operations 
of the underftanding are in effect no more than pure pé 
ceptions. 
‘Thus, when we perceive, for in: 
no more than a fimple perception ; when we judge that twice 
2 are 4, or that twice 2 are not 5, the underftanding does no 
more than barely perceive the relation of equality that is be- 
tween twice 2 and 4, or of inequality between twice 2 and 5. 
Further, reafon confifts in perceiving the relation, not be+ 
tween two or more things, for that would be a judgment, 
but of two or more relations of two or more things. Thus, 
when I conclude, that 4 being lefs than 6, twice 2 being 4, 
are by confequence lefs than 6; I perceive not only the rela~ 
tion of inequality between 2 and 4, and 6, (for this were 
only a judgment) but alfo the relation of inequality between 
the relation of twice 2 and 4, and the relation between 4 
and 6; which conftitutes a reafoning. ‘The underftanding 
therefore only perceives, and it is the will that judges, and 
reafons, in affenting voluntarily to what the underftanding re- 
prefents. 
Indeed, when the things which we confider appear clear, 
and perfectly evident, it feems as if it were not voluntaril. 
that the mind confents to them ; whence we are led to think, 
that it is not properly the will, but the underftanding that 
judges of them.—But to clear this point, it muft be obferved, 
that the things which we confider, never appear entirely 
evident till the underftanding has examined them on all fides, 
and has perceived all the relations neceflary to judge of them ; 
whence it happens, that the will not being able to will any 
thing without knowledge, cannot aét on he underftanding 5 
that is, cannot defire it to reprefent any thing new in its object, 
as having already viewed it on all fides that have any re- 
lation to the queftion in hand. It is obliged them to reft in 
what has been already reprefented, and to c feto agitate and 
difturb it any farther 5 in which ceflation it is, that judgment 
confifts. 
This reft or judgment, then, not being free when_ things 
are in their laft evidence, we are apt to imagine, that it is not 
the effet of the will. So long as there is any thing obfcure 
in the fubject that we confider, or that we are not fully fa- 
tisfed that we have. difcovered every thing neceflary to 
refolve the queftion, as it happens in moft of thofe things 
that are difficult, and that contain various relations; we 
remain at liberty not to acquiefce: the will may command 
the underftanding to. purfue its enquiries further, and to 
make new difcoveries; whence it is, that we are more 
ready to allow the judgments formed on thefe {ubjeés to be 
voluntary. 
Moft philofophers, however, maintain, that even the judg- 
ments which we form on obfcure things. are not voluntary 5 
and will have our confenting to the truth to be an ac- 
tion of the underftanding, which they call a/fént, to diftin- 
guifh it from our confenting to  goodnels, which they attri- 
bute to the will, and call it con/ent. 
But their error is owing to this, that in our prefent ftate, we 
frequently fee things to be evidently true, without the leaft 
reafon to doubt of them; in which cafe the will is not at 
liberty cither to give or refufe her affent : but it is not fo in 
matters of goodnefs there being nothing, which we do not 
know fome reafon for forbearing to love. So that we here 
perceive a manifeft indifference, and are fully conyinced,, that 
when we love any thing, even God, for inftance,. we ufe 
our liberty, anddo it voluntarily. But the ufe we make of 
our liberty is not fo apparent, when we confent to the truth, 
efpecially when it appears perfectly evident : And this leads us 
to think, that our confent to truth, that is, our judgment 
is not voluntary; as if an ation, to be voluntary, muft be 
indifferent ; as if the blefled above did not love God yolun- 
tarily, becaufe they cannot be diverted from it by any..other 
thing; nor we confent freely to this evident propofition, that 
twice 2 are4, becaufe we have no appearance of reafon to 
diffuade us from it. 
Ina legal fenfe.a fentence or decifion pronounced by authority 
of a king, or other power, either by their own mouth 
3 or 
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or by that of their judges and officers, whom they appoint to 
adminifter juftice in their ftead. 

Of ‘fudements fome are definitive, others only preparatory, 
provifional or interlocutory. See Derinirive, InrEr- 
LocuTory, &e. 

The ancient words of judgment are very fignificant, confide- 
ratum eff, &c. becaufe judgment is ever given by the court 
upon confideration had of the record and matter before. them. 
—In every jugdment there ought to be three perfons, aéor, 
reus, and judex ; plaintiff, or profecutor, defendant, and 
judge. 


Jupcmenr of God. Jupicium Dei, 


Afigning falfe JUDGMENT. ASSIGNING. 
Mafi of JopGMeENT. See< Mass. 

Arreft of JUDGMENT. ARREST. 
Villainous JUDGMENT. VILLAINOUS, 


JUDICATURE, the quality, or profeffion of thofe who 
adminifter juftice. 

In which fenfe judicature is a kind of priefthood.—In France 
offices of judicature are venal. 

Juprcaturs, is alfo ufed to fignify :'> extent of the jurif- 
di&tion of a judge, and the court wherein he fits to render 
juttice. 

JUDICE,—Coram non Jupice. See Coram. 


JUDICIAL. EXTRAJUDICIAL, 
Jupicrat Aftrology. bsce the ase} Arraouoct. 
Writ. 


Jupiciat Writs. 
JUDICIALIS Lex. See the article Lex. 


JUDICIARY Ajfralogy. F AsTROLOGY. 
Jupiciary Depofit. q {See as article } Deposir. 


JUDICIO Fal/o. See the article Fatso. 

JUDICIUM ‘Dei*, JupcMEnT of God, was a term an- 
ciently applied to all extraordinary trials of fecret crimes ; 
as thofe by arms, and fingle combat, and the ordeals, or thofe 
by fire or red-hot plow-fhares, by plunging the arm in boiling 
water, or the whole body in cold water, in hopes God would 
work a miracle, rather than fuffer truth and innocence to 

erifh. 
ar Si fuper defendere non poffit, judicio Dei feil. agua vel ferro fre- 
ret de eo juftitia. 

Thefe cuftoms were a long time kept up, even among Chrif- 
tians, and they are ftill in ufe in fome nations. See ORDEAL, 
Water, Comsat, Dugx, and CHAMPION. " 
‘Trials of this fort were ufually held in churches, in prefence 
of the bifhops, priefts and fecular judges, after three days 
fafting, confeffion, communion, and a world of adjurations 
and ceremonies, defcribed at large by Du Cange. 

Juvicium Afife. See the article Assrsa. 

JUGULAR, among anatomifts, is applied to certain veins 
of the neck, which terminate in the fubclavians. See VEIN. 
The jugular veins are two on each fide ; the one external, 
receiving the blood from the face, and the external parts of the 
head; the other internal, which receives the blood from the 
brain.---See Tab, Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 6. litt. ii. Il. 

Jucutak is alfo applied to certain glands of the neck, in the 
fpaces between the mutfcles. : 
‘The jugular glands are in number fourteen; they are of dif- 
ferent figures, fome larger, others lefs; they are faftened to 
each other by certain membranes and veflels ; and their fub- 
ftance is like that of the maxillaries. 

They feparate a lympha, which is conveyed by thofe veffels 
to the adjacent mufcles.---It is an obftruétion in thofe glands 
which occafions the kings-evil. Dionis. 

JUICE, a liquid fubftance, which makes part of the compo- 
fition of plants ; being diffufed among all the folid parts, and 

ferving for their nutriment and growth. 

The juice, or fap, is that to plants, which blood is to ani- 

mals. 

There are ji 

gummous, refi 

lours. 

Dr. Lifter obferves, that moft juices of plants coagulate ; 

whether they be fuch as are drawn from the wounds of a 
plant, or fuch as fpontaneoufly exfude ; and that he has made 
curds, and cakes of the juices of a great number of plants; 
he adds, that as the juices of plants feem to be compounded 
and mixed of liquors of different kinds; it is probable, if the 
cafeous part be narcotic, for inftance, the whey may not be 
fo; or the one may be hurtful, and the other a good and ufe- 
ful medicament. 

Juice is alfo applied to feveral, and even to all, the fluids or 
humours in an animal body. 

Nervous Jurce, is a liquor, which, according to fome phyfi- 
cians, is found in the canals of the nerves, whence it takes its 
name, Gliffon, Wharton, and Willis, were the firft who 
made mention of the nervous juice; they take it to be a 
kind of vehicle for the animal fpirits, ferving to prevent their 
diffipating too haftily ; and think it alfo ferves to nourifh the 
parts of the body: buta great part of our modern phyficians 
deny the exiftence of this juice. 

Pancreatic Juice, is a liquor feparated in the glands of the 
pancreas. Seg Pancreas, and PANCREATIC. 
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ices of divers kinds, agueous, vinous, oleaginous, 
us, and bituminous ; and of all taftes, and co- 
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Jurce is alfo applied to the vapours, and humidities inclofed in 
the earth. 

Thus cryftal is faid to be formed of a lapidific juice; and me= 
tals to be generated of vapours and juices, condenfed in the 
earth, 

JUJUBS, Jujunx, Zizyphe, the fruit of a tree of the fame 
name, growing very common in Italy, and Provence. 

The jujubs are about the fize of a plumb, oval, red with- 
out, yellow within, of a fweet, and commonly vinous tafte: 
they are pectoral and aperitive, foften the acrimony of thé 
humours, and promote a difcharge by fputation. 

In the general, they have much the fame virtues with figs, 
and are ufed in much the fame intentions. 

Pliny tells us, that Sextus Papirius brought the firft jujubs 
from Syria, and truffles from Africa, towards the end of Au- 
guftus’s reign. 

JULEP*, or Jurap, Jutarium, in pharmacy, an eafy, a+ 
greeable, extemporaneous potion, prefcribed to fick perfons ; 
ufually compofed of diftilled waters, or light deco€tions, and 
fweetned with fugar, or proper fyrups. 

* The word, according to Menage, is derived from the Arabic, 
giulep, or rather from the Greek, eramsor. Olearius derives 
it from gulap, a Perfian word, fignifying rofe-water, 

Juleps are fometimes ufed as the ordinary drink in certain dif= 
eafes, but more ufually as a vehicle for other forms of medicines 3 
ferving chiefly to dilute, to correét the peccant humours, 
reftore the declining force of the heart, and promote 
fleep. 

JULIAN Year*. See the article Fulian YEAR. 

* The Fulian is the old account of the year, ftill’in ufe among 
usin England. It is fo called from its founder Julius Cefar, 
and by that name is diftinguifhed from the new, or Gregorian 
account, ufed in moft other parts of Europe. 

Jutian Period. See the article Julian PERIOD. 

The Fulian period is fo called, as being adapted to the Fulian 

ear. 

t is made to commence before the creation of the world, 
and that more or lef, according to the hypothefis that is fol- 
lowed. Its principal advantage confifts in this, that the fame 
years of the cycles of the fun, moon, and indiétion, belong- 
Ing to any year of this period, will never fall together again 
till after the expiration of 7980 years; which, according to 
the received opinions, will fcarce happen before the confum- 
mation of all things. The firft year of the Chriftian era, 
in all our fyftems of chronology, is always the 4714th of 
the Fulian period. 

To find what year of the Julian period any given year of 
Chrift anfwers to: To the given year of Chrift add 4713, 
(becaufe fo many years of the Fulian period were expired 
before A. D. 1.) and the fum gives the year of the Fulian 
period fought. 

For inftance, I would know what year of the Fulian period 
A. D. 1720 anfwers to. Now 1720+-4713=6433, the 
year fought of the ‘Fulian period. 

On the contrary, having the year of the Julian period givens 
to find what year of Chrift anfwers thereto: From the year 
of the Julian period given, fubtrac& 4713, and the refidue 
will be the year fought. 

For inftance, I would know what year of Chrift anfwers to 
the Fulian period 64333 wherefore, 6433—4713=51720, 
the year fought. 

If the year of the Fulian period given be lefs than 4.7135 
then fubtract the fame from 4714 (which is the year of the 
Fulian period that anfwers to the year of Chrift 1.) and the 
refidue will thew how long before (the beginning of the com- 
mon computation from the nativity of) Chrift, the given 
year of the ‘fulian pericd was. 

For inftance, the city of Rome is faid to have been built 
F. P. 3960, I would know how long it was built before 
Chrift? Now 4714—3960=754, wherefore Rome was 
built 754 years before Chrift. 
ULIAN Calendar. S CALENDAR. 

Tae Epocha. f See ue article } Epocua,. 

IULUS*, Joraoz, an ancient hymn fung by the Greeks, 
and after them by the Romans, during the time of their har- 
veft in honour of Ceres and Bacchus; to render thofe dei- 
ties propitious. 

* The word is derived from the Greek zd, whence WAG, 
a fheaf. 

This hymn was fometimes alfo called demetrulus or demea 
triulus, that is, ulus of Ceres. 

Jutus is alfo a name which botanifts give to thofe worm-like 
tufts, or palms (as they are called in willows) which, at 
the beginning of the year, grow out, and hang pendulous 
down from hazels, walnut trees, oaks, chefnut-trees, 
mulberry-trees, afhes, &c, and are by us popularly called cat- 
hins. 

Mr. Ray obferves that they are colleGtions of the ftamina of 

the flowers of the tree, becaufe in fertile trees and plants 

they have abundance of feminal apparatus,; which opi- 
nion is adopted by Bradley, who makes them to be the male 
bloffoms, and to ferve to impregnate the rudiments of the 
fruit, or female ie which appear on the fame trees, 

5L1 or 


ot others of the fame fort. See Phanr, and GENERA- 
TION. 

JULY *, the feventh month of the year; du 
enters the fign Leo. 


¢ which the fun 


firname of 
Antony 


ed from, the Latin 7 


* The word is 


C. Czxfar the d or, who was born in ony 
firft caye this month the name July, whic before was called 
2; e fifth month of the year, in the old Ro- 
py lithed by Romulus, which begun in the 
month of March.—For the fam on, Auguit w: called 
Sextilis, and September, O&tober, November, and D. cember, 


retain the name of their firlt rank. 
Que fequitur, 7 Ovid Fak. 
On the roth day of this month the dog-days are on aed 
fuppofed: to begin; when, according to Hippocrates a 
Pliny, the fea boils, wine turns four, dogs go mad, the bile 
isincreafed and irritated, and all animals decline and lan- 
guifh, Ge. 
JUNCTURE, 
Joint. ; : 
JUNE *, the fixth month of the year; during which the fun 


enters the fign of Cancer. . ee < 
* The word comes from tke Latin Fusias, which fome derive 
a Funone. Ovid, in the 6th of his Fa/t, makes the goddefs 


ero turba notata fuo. 


any joint, or clofing of two bodies. See 


fay, 

Funius & noftro nomine nomen habet. j 
Others rather derive it @ junioribus, this being for young peo- 
ple, as the month of May was for old ones. 


Fu efi juwenum, gui fuit ante fenum. 
Tn this month is the fummer folftice. sin 
JUNIPER Berries, the fruit of the fhrub juniperus; much 
ufed in medicine. 
Etmuller had a vat opinion of juniper berries : The rob made 
of the expreffed juice of the green berries, has been called by 
many the theriaca Germanorum; fo much are they efteemed 
by that nation for their alexipharmatic qualities. 
They are certainly carminative ; but their moft remarkable 
properties are in fcouring the vifcera, and particularly the reins 
and urinary paflages, as all things of the turpentine kind do. 
The wood of this fhrub is alfo of confiderable ufe in phyfic : 
it ftrenethens the ftomach, expels wind, clears the lungs, 
provokes the menfes, and removes obftruétions of the vilcera : 
{tis further faid to be fudorific, cephalic, and hyfteric.— 
From it they draw a fpirit, a tinfture, an elixir, extraét, and 
a ratafia. 
It is faid it will laft an hundred years without corrupting ; the 
chymifts add, that a coal of juniper, covered with afhes of 
the fame kind, will keep on fire an entire year. 
JUNTA, called affo Juno, and Junc To, 
“ scompany of feveral perfons meeting for the di 
bufinefs. 
The term is particularly wed in the Spanifh, and Portuguefe 
affairs—On the death of Charles Il. king of Spain, the 
kingdom was governed, during the abfence of Philip V. by a 
junta. 
‘In Portugal they have three confiderable junta’s; the junta 
of -commerce, t of the three e/fates, and that of tobacco— 
‘The firft was eftablithed by king John IV. this isa council 
of marine. The, fame king alfo aflembled the ftates of his 
kingdom to create the tribunal of the junta of the three eftates. 
King Peter II. created the junta of tobacco in 1675, it con- 
fifts of a prefident and fix counfellors. 
IVORY, the tooth, or tufk of an 
each fide of his trunk, fomewhat in form of an horn. 
feory is much efteemed for its colour, its polifh, and the 
finenefs of its grain when wrought.—Diofcorides fays, that 
by boiling it the fpace of fix hours with the reot of man- 
dragoras, it becomes fo foft and tra&table, that any one may 
manage it as he pleafes, 
ry of the ifle of Ceylon, and that of the ifland of A- 
chem, have this peculiarity, that they never become yellow, 
as thofe of the Terra firma and Eaft-Indies:do ; on which ac- 
count the former are much dearer. 
Black Ivory, is the native :vory burnt, and taken out in leaves 
or fhivers when become black. It is then either pouder’d dry, 
or eround with water, and made up into little cakes or troches, 
ufed by the painters. 
JUPITER, in mythology, &c. See the article Gon. 
Flamen of JuriveR. See the article FLamen and Dratis. 
JUPITER, YL, in aftronomy, one of the fuperior planets, re- 
“ markable for its brightnefs ; and which, by its proper motion, 
feems to revolve round the earth in about twelve years. See 


a council or 
(patch of any 


elephant, growing on 


Fup s fituate between Saturn and Mars: It has a rotation 
round its ow is in g hours, 56 minutes ; and a_ periodical 
revolution round the fun in 4332 days, 12 hours, 20 9”. 

y is the biggeft of all the planets: its diameter to that 
e fun appears, by aftronomical obfervations, to be as 
1077 is to x 3 to that of Saturn as, 1077 to 889, to 
that of the earth as 1077 to 104. The force of gravity on 
its furface is to that on the furface of the fun, as 797015 is te 
10000; to that of Saturn, as 797,15 to 534,337; to that of 
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the, earth, as 797515 to 407,832... The denfity. of. its) mat- 


ter is to that of the fun as 7404 to) 10000, to that of Saturn 
as.7404to 6011, to that of the earth as.7404.to gg2r. “The 
quantity of matter contained in. its body, is to. that of the fun 
as 9,248, to 10000, to that of Saturn as_9,248 to, 4,223, to 
that of the earth as 9,248 to 0,0044. 
The mean diftance of ‘fupiter from the fun is 5201 of thofe 
parts, whereof the mean diftance of the earth. from» the 
fun is 1000, though makes it 5196 of thofe parts. 
—M. Caffini calculates, ‘fupiter’s mean , diftance from ,the 
earth to be 115,000 femi-diameters of the carth,—Gre- 
gory computes the diftance of ‘Jupiter from the fun to be 
above five times as great as that of the earth from the fun; 
whence he gathers, that the diameter of the fun, to an eye 
placed in Fupiter, would not be a fifth part of what. it ap- 
pears to us; and therefore his difk would be, twenty- 
five times lefs, and his light and heat in the fame propor- 
tion, 
The inclination of Jupiter's orbit, that is, the angle formed 
by the plane of its orbit, with the plane of the ecliptic, is 
1 deg. 20 min. His excentricity is 250; and Huygens com- 
putes his furface to be four hundred times as large as that of 
our earth. 
Fupiter is one of the fuperior planets, that is, of the three 
which are above the fun. Hence it has no, parallax, its 
diftance from the earth being too great, to have any fen- 
fible proportion to. the diameter of the earth, See PARAL~ 
LAX. 
Though it be the greateft of the planets, yet its revolution 
about its axis is the fwifteft. Its polar axis is obferved to be 
fhorter than its equatorial diameter; and Sir [aac Newton 
determines the difference to be as 8 to g. So that its figure 
isa {pheroid, and the {wiftnefs of its rotation occafions this 
fpheroidifm to be more fenfible than that of any other of the 
planets. 
‘Jupiter appears almoft as large as Venus, but he is not altoge- 
ther fo bright: He is eclipfed by the moon, by the fun, and 
even by Mars.—Hevelius is faid to have once obferved ‘fu- 
piter’s diameter feven inches, having inequalities like the 
moon. 
Fupiter has three appendages, called xones, or belts, which 
Sir Ifaac_ Newton thinks are formed in his atmofphere——In 
thefe are feveral macula, or {pots ; from whofe motion, the 
motion of ‘Fupiter round its axis is faid to have been firft 
determined. “Ihe difcovery of which is controverted between 
Euftachio, P. Gotignies, Caflini and Campani. 
The four. little ftars, or moons, which move round fupiter, 
were firft difcovered by Galileo, who called them the a/ra 
Medicea ; but we the fatellites of Fupiter. 
Caffini obferved, that the firfkor innermoft of thefe fatellites 
was five femi-diameters of “Jupiter diftant from ‘Fupiter itfelf, 
and made its revolution in one day, 18 hours, and 32 minutes. 
The fecond, which is fomewhat greater, he found eight dia- 
meters diftant from ‘Fupiter, and its revolution 3 days, 13 
hours, and 12 minutes. ‘The third, which is the greateft of 
all, is diftant from fupiter 13 femi-diameters, and finifhes its 
courfe in 7 days, 3 hours, and 50 minutes. The laft, which 
is the leaft of all, is diftant from Fupiter 23 femi-diameters ; 
its period is16 days, 18 hours, and 9 minutes. 
‘Thefe four moons muft make an extreamly pleafing fpeélacle 
to the inhabitants of ‘upiter, if it be true that there are any ; for 
fometimes they rife all together; fometimes they are all to- 
gether in the meridian, ranged one under another ; and fome- 
times all appear in the horizon. Add, that they frequently 
undergo eclipfés, the obfervations whereof are found of efpe- 
cial ufe in determining the longitude. Caflini has made 
tables for calculating the immerfions and emerfions of Fupiter’s 
firlt fatellite. 
Comparative Aftronomy of Jur1veR.—The day and night 
are of the fame length in ‘fupiter all over his furface, viz. 
five hours each: the axis of his diurnal-rotation being 
nearly at right angles to the plane of his annual orbit. See 
Day. 
Though there. be. four primary planets below Fupiter, yet 
an eye placed on his furface would never perceive any 
of them; unlefs, perhaps, as fpots pafling over the fun’s 
difk, when they happen to come between the eye and the 
fun.—The parallax of the fun, viewed from Jupiter, will 
{carce be fenfible, no more than that of Saturn, neither be- 
ing much above 20 feconds ; fo that the fun’s apparent dia- 
meter in. Jupiter will.not be above fix minutes ‘The outer- 
moft of ‘fupiter’s fatellites will appear almoft as big as the 
moon does to us, wz. five times the diameter, and 25 times 
the difk of the fun.—Dr. Gregory adds, that an_altrono- 
mer in Jupiter would eafily diftinguifh two kinds of planets, 
four nearer him, vz. the /atellites, and two, viz. the Sua 
and Saiurn, more remote. The former, showever, will fall 
vaftly fhort of the fun in brightne&, notwith{tanding the 
great difproportion in the diftances and apparent magnitude. 
From thefe four different moons, the inhabitants of ‘Jupiter 
will have four different kinds of months, and the numbers 
of moons in their year will not be lefs than 4500, Thefe 
. moons 
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moons are eclipfed as often as, being in oppofition’to the fun, 
they fall within the fhadow of fupiter; and again, as oft as 
being in conjunction with the fun, they projec their thadows 
to Fupiter, they make an eclipfe of the fun to an eye placed 
in that part of “j‘upiter where the ft But in re- 
gard the orbits of thefe fatellites ne which is in- 
clined to, or makes an angle with the plane of ‘upiter’s or- 
bit, their eclipfes become central, when the fun is in one of 
the nodes of thefe fatellites; and when out of this polition, 
the eclipfes may be total, the not central, becaufe the 
breadth of Fupiter’s fhadow is nearly decuple to that of the 
breadth of any of the fatellites; and the apparent diameter of 
any of thefe moon: nearly quintuple the apparent diamete 
of the fun, It is owing to this remarkable inequality of d 
meters, and the finall inclination the plane of the orbits of 
the fatellites has to the plane of ‘fupiter’s orbit, that in each 
revolution their happen eclipfes both of the fatellites and of 
the fun; though the fun be at a confiderable diftance from the 
nodes, Further, the inferior among thefe fatellites, even 
when the fun is at its greateft diftance from the nodes, will 
occafionally eclipfe and be eclipfed by the fun to an inhabitant 
of ‘Fupiter; though the remoteit of them, in this cafe, e 
falling into ‘fupiter’s fhadow, and Fupiter into his, for two 
years together. To this it may be added, that one of thefe 
fatellites fometimes eclipfes another; where the phafis muft be 
different, nay frequently oppofite to that of the fatellite falli 
into the fhadow of ‘Fupiter juft mentioned; for in this 
eaftern limb immerges firft, and the weftern immerges lait; 
but in the others it is juft the reverfe. 

The fhadow of Fupiter, though it reaches far beyond its fa- 
tellites, yet falls much fhort of ny other plar not could any 
other planet, Saturn alone excepted, be immerged in it, even 
though it were infini Indeed, Fupiter’s fhadow could not 
reach Saturn, unlefs Zupiter’s diameter’ were half that of the 
fun; whereas, in effect, it is not one ninth of it. 

‘The courfes of Fupiter’s fatellites, and their various eclipfes, 
would render navigation very fure and eafy on the globe of 
Fupiter. Even we, at this diftanee, can make very good ufe 
of them; thofe eclipfes being found one of our beft means for 
determining the longitude at fea. 
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JupireR, among alchymifts, fignifies the philofophers gold. 


> 
The gentlemen of this profeffion apply every thing to their 
art which the mythologifts mention of the god Fupiter, pre- 
tending that the antient fables are to be underftood in a figu- 
rative fenfe: for inftance, ‘Fupiter is the mafter of the gods; 
and gold, fay they, is the moft precious of metals. Mercury 
is the ambaflador of Fupiter; and this fhows with how much 
¢afe Mercury infinuates into every thing. Jupiter holds the 
thunderbolt as his fcepter; which evidently points out the 
al fulphur ufed in projeétion. ‘Fupiter has the heavens 
ordinary habitation; this fhews him volatile, dry, and 
The debauches of ‘Jupiter, who fought for pleafure in 
the low, but prolific and fruitful earth, difcover, fay they, 
its fecundity ; and that gold might be made, were but the way 
of preparing it difcovered. Ina word, Yupiter is the fon of 
Saturn, which fhews fome refemblance between the qualities 
of gold and lead. 
JURATAM.—Affa cadit in juratam. See Assisa. 
JURATI. See the article Jurats. 
Non ponends in JURATIS. Seethe article Now ponendo. 
JURATS, Jurart, magiftrates in the nature of aldermen, 
for the government of feveral corporations. See ALpER- 
MAN. 
‘Thus we meet with the mayor and jurats of Maidftone, 
Rye, Winchelfea, &c.—So alfo Jerfey has a bailiff and twelve 
furats, or fworn afliftants, to govern the ifland. 
JURE.—De Jure. Seede Facro, and Possession. 
Quo Jure. See the article Quo Faure. 
JURIDICI Dies. See the article Diss. 
JURISCONSULTUS, or JuRzconsuttus, ICrus, 
among the Romans, was a perfon learned in the law; a 
matter of the Roman jurifprudence; who was confulted on the 
interpretation of the laws, and cuftoms, and the dificult points 
in law-fuits. 
The fifteen books of the Dige/? were compiled wholly from 
the anfwers, or reports of the antient Jurifconfulti. Tribo- 
nianus, in deftroying the two thoufand volumes from whence 
the Code and Dige/? were taken, has deprived the public of a 
world of.things, which would have given them light into 
the office of the antient juri/con/ulti. 
We fhould fcarce have known any thing beyond their bare 
names, had not Pomponius, who lived in the fecond century, 
taken care to preferve fome circumftances of their office. 
The Roman nfulti feem to have been the fame with 
our chamber-counfellors, who arived at the honour of beins 
confulted, through age and experience, but never pleaded by: 
the bar. Their pleading advocates, or lawyers, never became 
jurifea 
In the times of the commonwealth, the advocati had by much 
the more honourable employment, as being in the ready way 
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to attain to the higheft pref 
j nfulti, calling them in’ deri j 
as having invented certain forms, and monof 
to give their anfwers the» greate 
myftery. But in procef§ of time they, became fo much 
efteemed, that they were called prudentes and fof 5, i 
the empero inted the judges to follow their advice. Au- 
guftus at length advanced them to be publick officers of the 
empire; { t they were no longer confined to the petty coun- 
fels of private perfons. 
Bern. Rutilius has written the lives of the moft famous juri 
confulti, who have lived within thefe 2000 years. 
JURISDICTION, a power, or authority which a man 
has to do juftice in cafes of complaint made before him. 
There are two kinds of jurt/diction, the one ecclefiaftical, the 
other /ecular. 
sular JURISDICTION, belongs to the king and his juftices, or 


then defpifed the 
larii and legulei, 
lables, in order 
© of gravity 


i 


; fo 


delegates. See Justice, and Court. 

Ecclefiaftical Jurispicrion, belongs to bifhops, and their de- 
puties. See BrsHop, and OFFICIAL. 
Bithops, &c. have two kinds of juri/diétion, the one inter 
nal, which is exercifed over the confcience in things purely 


fpiritual; and this they are fuppofed to hold immediately of 
God: The other is contentious, which is a privilege fome prin- 
ces have given them of terminating difputes between ecclefia 
ftics, and laymen. See ConrTENTIOUS, 

JURISPRUDENCE, the fcience of what is juft and un- 
jutt, or of the laws, rights, cuftoms, ftatutes, é&c, neceflary 
for the doing of juftice. 

Civil juriff is that of the Roman law; canonical, that 
of the canon law;.and feudal, that of fees, 

JUROR, Jurator, ina legal fenfe, is one of thofe twenty- 
four, or twelve men, who are fworn to deliver truth upon 
fuch evidence as fhall be given them touching any matter in 
quettion. 

The punifhment of petty 
contrary to evidence, will 
TAINT. 


fi 


S 


rors atta a} 
ly, is very fevere, 


Challenge to the JuRors. See the article Coat 


JURY, in common law, fignifies twenty-f twelve 
men, {worn to enquire of a matter of dé, ar lare the 
truth, upon fuch evidence as fhall be delivered them touc 
the matter in queftion, 


The jury is to be chofen out of the fame claf$ or 
the accufed; and if he be a foreigner, he may de 


mand a 7: 
half foreigners and half Englifhmen. 


There are ordinarily thirty-fix impannelled, wheréof, in cri 
minal cafes, the perfon accufed has the liberty to challenge 
fet afide twenty-four, and to pick out twelve at his pleafure. 
—Thefe twelve are prefent at the trial, after which they 
withdraw into a chamber by themf » where they are to 
be fhut up without fire or can victuals or drink, till fuch 
time as they agree in their verdiét, and declare unanimoufly 
that the defendant is either guilty of the charge laid again{t 
him, or not guilty. Upon which, the judge paffes the fen- 
tence prefcribed by the law. 

In England there were formerly three forts of trials, oz. one 
by parliament, another by battle, and a third by affize or 
jay 
The trial by affize (be the action civil or criminal, public of 
private, perfonal or real) is referred for the faé 
and as they find it, fo paffes the judgment. 
This jury is not only ufed in circuits of juftices errant, but 
alfo in other courts and matters of office: But though it ap> 
pertains to moft courts of the common law, yet it is moft 
remarkable in the half year courts of the juftices errant, com- 
monly called the great affizes, and in the quarter-f Ms $ 
and in them it is moft ordinarily called a jury: In other 
courts it is ufually called an ingue/t, and in the court-baron, a 
Fury of the homage. 

In the general affize there are ufually many juries, becaufe 
there are a great many caufes, both civil and criminal, com- 
monly to be tried; whereof one js called the 
and the reft the petit juries; 
fhould be one in every hundred. 


toa jury, 
See Assrze. 


a the grand jury, 
of which, it feems, there 


Grand Jury, confifts of twenty-four grave and fubftantial gen- 
tlemen, or fome of the better fort of yeomen, thi e to 
be chofen indifferently by the fheriff out of the whole fhire, 
to confider of all bills of indi&tment preferred 
which they do either approve, by vy 
vera; or difallow, by indorfir 


to the court; 
upon them dilig 


to another jury, of, 
the cafe is of much importance ; but others of li r mo- 
ment are, upon their allowance, without more ado, fined by 
the bench; except the party traverfe the ind tment, or chal- 
lenge it for infufficiency, or remove the caufe to a hig’ 
court by certiorari; in which two former cafes it is referred 
to another jury, and in the latter, tranfmitted to a higher 


becaufe 


ht. 


is 


bar. 


Jus 


bar. And prefently upon the allowance of this bill, by the 
grand inqueft, a man is faid to be indiéted. f 

Such as they difallow, are delivered to the bench, by whom 
they are forthwith cancelled, or torn. 

Petit JuRy, confifts of twelve men at the leat, and thefe va 

impannelled as well upon criminal as upon civil caufes: thofe 
that pafs upon offences of life and death, bring in their Si 
di& either guilty, or not guilty; whereupon the jamcratae ty 
he be found guilty, is faid to be conviéted, and receives judg- 
ment and condemnation, or otherwife he is acquitted, and fet 
free. 
Thofe that pafs upon civil caufes real, are all, or fo many as 
can conveniently be had, of the fame hundred, where the 
land or tenement in queftion doth lie, being four at leatt ; 
and they, upon due examination, bring in their verdict either 
for the defendant, or tenant. 

Clerk of the JurrES. See the article CLERK. 

JURY-MAST, an appellation given by the feamen to an ex- 
temporaneous fort of maft, patched up of yards, or other 
pieces of timber, and fet up in the room of a true maft, which 
has been loft ina fight, or bya ftorm. 

JUS, and Jura. See the article Law, Ricut, &e. 

Jus Corona, Rights of the Crown, is part of the Law of Eng- 
land, which differs in many things from the general law con- 
cerning the fubject. Coke on Litt. 


wale Jus. 5 QUALE jus. 

he Pe i See the article j ob: 

JUST*, a fportive kind of combat on horfeback, man againft 
man, armed with lances. 

* The word is by fome derived from the French jou/te, of the 
Latin juxta, becaufe the combatants fought near one another. 
Salmafius derives it from the modern Greek zou/ffra, or ra- 
ther sfasez, which is ufed in this fenfe by Nicephorus Gre- 
goras, Others derive it from ju/a, which in the corrupt 
age of the Latin tongue was ufed for this exercife, by rea- 
fon it was fuppofed a more ju and equal combat than the 
turnament. 


Antiently, ju/fs and turnaments made a part of the enter- 
tainment at all folemn feafts, and rejoicings—The Spaniards 
borrowed thefe exercifes from the Moors, and call them juego 
de cannas, reed, or cane-play.—Some take them to be the 
fame with the Judus Trojanus, antiently practifed by the youth 
of Rome. 
‘The Turks ufe them ftill, and call them /ancing the gerid. 
The difference between ju/fs and turnaments confifts in this, 
that the latter is the genus, of which the former is only a 
fpecies. Turnaments included all kinds of military {ports, 
and engagements, which were made out of gallantry and 
diverfion.—Fu/?s were thofe particular combats where the par- 
ties were near each other, and engaged with lance and fword ; 
add, that the turnament was frequently performed by a num- 
ber of cavaliers, who fought in a body. The ju/? was a fingle 
combat of one man againft another. — Though the ju/’s 
were ufually made in turnaments, after a general rencounter 
of all the cavaliers, yet they were fometimes fingly, and in- 
dependent of any turnament. 
He who appeared for the firft time at a ju/?, forfeited his 
helm or cafque, unlefs he had forfeited before at a turna- 
ment. 
ust Appui. See thearticle Appui. 

JUSTICE, Justitia, a conftant defire or inclination to 
give every one his due; or a habit by which the mind is dif- 
pofed, and determined to give every man his own. 

Fuftice may be divided into diftributive, commutative, and 
legal. 

Diftributive Justice, is concerned in matters of government, 
and of beneficence, andvis either remuneratory, or punitive: 
it obferves an equality in dealing rewards and punifhments, 
according to each man’s condition and merit; for as aétions 
are either good or evil, for the good, rewards muft be affign- 
ed; and for the evil, punifhments: and herein a geometrical 
proportion is obferved 

Commutative JustTIcz, is converfant in matters of commerce, 
and in the equal commutation or changing of things, and pro- 
ceeds according to an arithmetical equality, without any re- 
gard to perfons and circumftances. 

Legal Jusricz, is that which refides in the ftate, or monarch, 
by whofe power and authority the effects of commutative and 
diftributive juftice are frequently fuperfeded, or fufpended ; 
as ina dearth of corn, if perfon that has a ftock by him 
will not fell it, it fhall be taken from him, and the like. 


Hand of Jusvice. Hanwp. 

Officers of Justice. bse the mics Orrice, 

Poetical Jusvrice. Porricat. 

Temperament ad Justit1aM. See the article TEmpzra- 
MENT. 

Justice, Jusrirrartus, is likewife an officer appointed 
eg king, or commonwealth, to do right by way of judg- 


He is called ju/fice, not judge; anticntly jufticia, 


Te i not ju/fi- 
ciarius, becaufe he has his authority by dep fie 


tation, as dele- 


Bws 


gate to the king, and not jure magiftratus; fo that he cannot 

- depute any other in his ftead, the ju/lice of the foreft only 
excepted. 

Of thefe ju/fices, we have various kinds in England: -viz. 

Chief Jusv1cE of the King’s-bench, is the capital jujfice of 
Great Britain, and isa lord by his office —His bufinefs is 
chiefly to hear and determine all pleas of the crown; that is, 
fuch as concern offences againft the crown, dignity, and 
peace of the king, as treafons, felonies, &c. 

This officer was formerly not only chief ju/fice, but alfo 
chief baron of the exchequer, and mafter of the court of 
wards.—He ufually fat in the king’s palace, and there exe- 
cuted that office, formerly performed per comitem palatii; he 
determined, in that place, all the differences happening be- 
tween the barons and other great men. 

He had the prerogative of being vicegerent of the kingdom, 
whenever the king went beyond fea, and was ufually chofen 
to that office out of the prime nobility; but his power was 
reduced by king Richard I. and King Henry I.—His office 
is now divided, and his title changed from capitalis Angle 
jupiciarius, to capitalis jufticiarius ad placita, coram rege tenen- 
da, or capitalis jufticiarius banc regii. 

Chief Justice of the Common-pleas, he who, with his affift-_ 
ants, hears and determines all caufes at the common law; that 
is to fay, all civil caufes between common perfons, as well per- 
fonal as real: and he alfo is a lord by his office. 

Jusrice of the Fore/t, is a lord by his office, who has power 
and authority to determine offences committed in the king’s 
forefts, &c. which are not to be determined by any other 
court, or ju/ftice. 

Of thefe there are two; whereof one has jurifdiftion over all 
the forefts on this fide Trent; and the other beyond it. 

. By many antient records, it appears to be a place of great ho- 
nour and authority, and is never beftowed but on fome per- 
fon of great diftinction—The court where this ju/fice fits, is 
called the ju/tice-feat of the fore/t. 

This is the only ju/fice who may appoint a deputy; heis alfo 
called juftice in eyre of the foref?. 

Justices in Eyre, “Fufticiarti Ttinerantes, or Errantes, were 
thofe who were antiently fent with commiffion into divers 
counties to hear fuch caufes, efpecially, as were termed pleas 
of the crown; and that for the eafe of the fubject; who muft 
elfe have been hurried to the courts of Weftminfter, if the 
caufe were too high for the county courts. 

According to fome, thefe ju/fices were fent once in feven . 
years, but others will have them to have been fent oftner.— 
Camden fays, they were inftituted in the reign of king Henry 
IL. but they appear to be of an older date. 

They were fomewhat like our ju/fices of affize at this day; 
though for authority, and manner of proceeding, very diffe- 
rent. 

Jusrices of Afize, are fuch as were wont, by fpecial com- 
miffion, to be fent into this or that county, to take aflizes, 
for the eafe of the fubjects. 

For whereas thefe actions pafs always by jury, fo many men 
might not without great damage and charge, be brought up 
to London; and therefore ju/fices, for this purpofe, by com- 
miffion particularly authorized, were fent down to them. 
Thefe continue twice every year to pafs the circuit, by two 
and two, through all England, difpatching their feveral bufi- 
neffes by feveral commiflions; for they have one commiffion 
to take affizes, another to deliver gaols, and another of oyer 
and terminer, &c. 

Justices of Gaol-delivery, thofe commiffioned to hear and de- 
termine caufes appertaining to fuch as for any offence are caft 
into prifon. 

‘Their commiffion is now turned over to the ji 

Justices of Nifi-prius, are now the fame with ju/tices of affize: 
It is a common adjournment of a caufe in the common-pleas, 
to put it off to fuch a day, Néfi prius jufticiarii venerint ad eas 
partes ad capiendas affifas: from which claufe of adjournment, 
they are called ju/tices of nifi prius, as well as juftices of 
affize, by reafon of the writ, and actions they have to deal 
in. 

usTICEsS of Oyer and Terminer, were juffices deputed on 
fome fpecial occafions to hear and determine particular caufes. 
The commiffion of oyer and terminer is directed to certain 
perfons, upon any infurreétion, heinous demeanor, or tref- 
pafs committed, 

Justices of the Peace, are perfons of intereft, and credit, 
appointed by the king’s commiffion to attend the peace of the 
county where they live, 

Of thefe, fome, for fpecial refpect, are made of the quorum, 
fo as no bufinefs of importance may be difpatched without the 
prefence, or affent of them, or one of them. See Quorum, 
‘The office of a juffice of the peace, is to call before him, 
examine, and commit to prifon all thieves, murderers, wan- 
dring rogues, thofe that hold confpiracies, riots, and almoft 
all delinquents, which may occafion the breach of the 
peace, and quiet of'the fubjeét; to commit to prifon fuch as 
cannot find bail, and to fee them brought forth in due time 
to trial. 
The original of ju/fices of the peace, is referred to the fourth 
year 


jus 


year of Edward III. They were firft called confervators, or 
wardens of the peace. 

JUSTIFICATION, in theology, that grace which ren- 
ders a man juft in the fight of God, and worthy of eternal 
happinefs. 

The Romanifts and Reformed are extremely divided about the 
doctrine of ju/tification ; the latter contending for ju/tification 
by faith alone, and the former by good works. 

JUSTIFYING Grace. See the article GRacE. 
USTNESS, the exaétnefé, or regularity of any thing, 
‘Fufine/s is chiefly ufed in fpeaking of thought, language, and 
fentiments.—The jujimfs of a thought confifts in a certain 
precifion, or accuracy, by which every part of it is perfectly 
true, and pertinent to the fubject. 

‘Fu/inefs of language, confifts in ufing proper, and well-chofen 
terms; in not faying either too much, or too little, 

M. de Mere, who has written on jefinefs of mind, diftin- 
guithes two kinds of ju/fne/s ; the one arifing from tafte and 
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genius ; the other, from good fenfe, or right reafon.—There 
are no certain rules to be laid down for the former, viz. to 
fhew the beauty and exaétnefs in the turn, or choice of 4 
thought ; the latter confifts in the juft relation which things 
have to one another. 

JUVENALIA, or Juvenares Ludi, games, exetcifes of 
body, and combats; inftituted by Nero the firft time his beard 
was fhaved. 

They were celebrated in private houfes, and even the women 
had a fhate in them; Probably, they were the fame with what 
were otherwife called Neroniana. 


JUXTAPOSITION, is ufed by philofophers to denote 


that f{pecies of growth, which is performed by the appofition 
of new matter to the furface, or outfide of old. 

In which fenfe, it ftands oppofed to intu/-fifcep 
the growth of a body is performed by tlie r a jy 
within it, diffufed through its canals. See Nurritron: 
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7 A double confonant, and the tenth letter of the al- 
phabet. 
Tt is borrowed from the Greek kappa s and was 
9 but little ufed among the Latins: Prifcian looked 
on it asa fuperfluous letter, and fays, it was never to be ufed 
except in words borrowed from the Greek. Daufquius, af- 
ter Salluft, obferves, that it was unknown to the ancient 
Romans.—Indeed we feldom find it in any Latin authors, 
excepting in the word kalende, where it fometimes ftands 
in lieu of a c—Carthage, however, is frequently {pelt_on 
medals with a K: SALVIS AUG EY CAES. 
KEL. KART. and fometimes the letter K alone ftood 
for Carthage—M. Beger has obferved, that a capital K, 
onthe reverfe of the medals of the emperors of Conftan- 
tinople, figniied KONSTAN TINUS; and on the 
Greek medals he will have it to fignify KOIAH EYPTA, 
Coele-fyria. 
Quintilian tells us, that in his time fome people had gotten 
a miftaken notion, that wherever the letter ¢ and @ occurred 
at the beginning of a word, & ought to be ufed inftead of 
the « See C. 
Lipfius obferves, that K was a ftigma, anciently marked on 
the foreheads of criminals with a red-hot iron. 
‘The letter K has various fignifications in old charters, and 
diploma’s ; for inftance, K R: ftood for chorus, KR. C, for 
cara civitas, KRM. for carmen, KR. AM. N.: carus 
amicus nofter, KS. chaos, KT. capite tonfus, &c. 
‘The French never ufe the letter 4, excepting in a few terms 
of art; and proper names borrowed from other countries.— 
Ablancourt, in his dialogue of the letters, brings in # com- 
plaining, that he has been often ina fair way to be banifhed 
out of the French alphabet, and confined to the countries 
of the North. ‘ 
In the Englifh, the & is ufed much more than needs be, 
particularly at the ends of words after c, as in publick, phy- 
fick; &c. where it is of no manner of fervice. 
K jis alfo a numeral letter, fignifying 250, according to the verfe ; 
K quoque ducentos & quinquaginta tenebit. 
When it had a ftroke at top, K, it ftood for 250000. 
KABIN, Kuaszin, Kepin, or Kunin, a temporary kind 
of marriage, in ufe among the Mahometans. 
The dabin is contraéted before the cadi, in whofe prefence 
the man efpoufes the woman for a certain time, upon con- 
dition that if he quits her at the end of that term, fhe fhall 
be allowed a certain fum of money. 
Some authors fay, that the sabia is only permitted among the 
Perfians, and in the feét of Ali; but others maintain, that it 
is alfo practifed among the Turks. i 
KADARL, or Kaparires, a fe& among the Mahometans, 
who deny the favourite tenet of the Muflulmen, predeftina- 
tion ; and maintain the doétrine of liberty and free-will in 
all its latitude. id 
KALENDAR. 2 4 ALENDAR, 
KALENDS. i Bee the article § CaLENDs. 
KALI, a plant growing on the fea-coafts, and, fometimes 
even in the fand of the fea; whofe afhes are of great ufe in 
the making of glafs, and foap. 
The name ali, or alkali, was given it by the Arabians: 
among naturalifts it is alfo called /alicornia, foda, &c. and in 
Englith, gla/s-wort, and falt-wort. 
Kal: grows in great abundance in Egypt, and Syria ; as alfoiin 
Languedoc, and Provence, where it is cultivated by the far- 
mers, who fow whole fields of it to good effect, and in many 
other places. 
Being burnt, its afhes made into a lye, and boiled with oil, 
make the beft foap. 
Out of the fame afhes, called alfo pulverine, is extra€ted a 
falt, called alkali falt ; which mixed with a fine fort of fand, 
make the fine glafs called cry/fal. 
‘The manner of preparing, or procuring the afhes, in Langue- 
doc, is this: When the plant is grown up to its pitch, they 
cut it down, and let it dry ;.afterwards they burn and calcine 
it in certain pits like lime-kilns, dug in the ground for that 
purpofe, which are clofe covered up with earth, fo as no air 
may come at the fire. — The matter by this means is not 
reduced into afhes only, but is made into a very hard ftone, 
like rock-falt, which they are forced to break with hammers 
A get it out, and this matter they call falicor, or feda in the 
one. 
They make fuch quantities of it there, that they export it 
into feveral other countries, but principally into Italy, where 
the Venetians manufacture it into thofe beautiful glafles 
which they afterwards return into moft countries in Europe. 
However, the foda made here is inferior to that brought 
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from Alicant. The beft is in little dry fonorous lumps, of 
a blueifh grey colour, and full of little eyes, or holes. 

KALIPH.  Seethe article Cairn. 

KAN, or Kuan, the name of an officer in Perfia; anfwering 
to that of governor in Europe. 

There are fans of Provinces, countries, and cities, who have 
different additions to diftinguifh them. 

K API, a term in the eaftern countries for gate. 

Thus the chief gate of the palace of the emperor of Perfia 
is called alla kapi, the gate of God—Hence alfo, the of- 
ficer who has the command of the grand feignior’s palace- 
gates, is called Aapighi bachi. 

KARABE. See the article CARABE. 

KARATA, by fome called caraguata maca, a kind of aloe 
growing in America; whofe leaves, when boiled, are made 
into a thread, of good ufe for making cloth, fifhing- 
nets, &c. Its root, or leaves, thrown into the water, ftun 
the fifhes to that degree, that they are eafily taken with the 
hand: Its ftalk, when dried and burnt, ferves for tinder 5 
and when brifkly rubbed on a harder wood, it takes fire, and 
confumes itfelf. 

KARKRONY, a building where the royal manufa&tures 

of Perfia are carried on. 
Here are made their tapeftries, cloth of gold, filk, wool, and 
brocades, velvets, taffeties, coats of mail, fabres, bows, ar- 
rows, and other arms.—There are alfo in it painters in minia- 
ture, goldfmiths, lapidaries, &c. 

K ARLE, a Saxon word, ufed in our laws, fometimes fimply 
for a man, and fometimes for a fervant, or clown. 

Hence the Saxons call a feaman a du/carle, and a domeftic 
fervant a hufcarle. 

K ASI, aterm in the Eaft, applied to the fourth pontiff of 
Perfia, who is alfo the fecond lieutenant civil, and judges of 
temporal as well as fpiritual affairs. 

He has two deputiés, who determine matters of les confe- 
quence; particularly quarrels arifing in coffee-houfes, which 
make a great part of their bufinefs. 

KAUR-YSAOUL, a body of foldiers who form the laft 
of the five corps of the king of Perfia’s guards, : 
They are in number 2000, and are all horfe, commanded by 
the conftable, and in his abfence by the captain of the watch.— 
They keep watch in the night around the palace, ferve to 
keep off the crowd when the fophi goes on horfe-back, keep 
filence at the audience of ambafladors, feize the kans and 
other officers when difgraced, and cut off their heads when 
the fophi commands it. 

KAY *, or Key, a wharf or place by the waterfide, in a 
fea-port for the loading, and unloading of merchandize. 

* ‘The verb eajare, in old writers, according to Scaliger, fig- 
nifies to keep in, or reftrain 5 and hence came our term fay ; 
the ground where keys are made being bound in with planks 
and pofts. 

K AYAGE, the money, or toll, paid for loading, or unload- 


upg. ing wares at kays. 


KEBER *, the name of a fect among the Perfians, who, fos 
the generality, are rich merchants. ; 
* ‘Lhe word fignifies infidel, formed from the Turkith haphir, 
arenegado ; or, rather, they both come from 959 caphar ; 
which, in the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, fignifies, to deny. 
Though they inhabit the middle of Perfia, and are found in, 
great numbers in the fuburbs of Ifpahan, yet it is not known, 
whether or no they are originally Perfians, as having nothing 
in common with the other Pevlidne, but only the language.— 
They are diftinguifhed by their beard, which they wear very 
long ; and by their drefs, which is quite different from that of 
the reft. 
They are, in effect, heathens, but are in great reputation, 
for the regularity of their life—Some authors fay, they adore 
fire, in imitation of the antient Perfians; but this is con- 
tradicted by others: They believe the immortality of the foul, 
and have fome things like what the antients taught of hell, 
and the Elyfian fields. 
When any of them die, they let loofe a cock in his houfe, 
and drive it out into a field ; ifa fox feizes it, and bears it 
off, they make no doubt but the foul of the defun& is faved. 
Tf this firft experiment does not fatisfy them, they have re- 
courfe to a fecond, which is conclufive ; they carry the carcafe 
into the burying-ground, and prop it againft the wall with a 
fork : if the birds peck out the right-eye, they look on him as 
one of the predeftinated, and. bury him with a great deal of 
ceremony, letting him:down gently into the graves but if 
the birds begin with the left eye, they conclude him a repro- 
bate, and throw him headlong into a ditch. 
KEBLA, or Kegan, called alfo Krs.en, Kisien, and 
ALKEBLA, among the Muffulmen, denotes that point, or 
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quarter, to which they turn themfelyes when they fay their 
prayers. 

Mahomet at firft durft not propofe any other febla, to his 
followers, but the temple of Jerufalem, which was the fe- 
bla of the Jews and Chriftians. —In courfe of time, how- 
ever, being willing to bring hisown off from any commu- 
nication in matters of religion with the Jews and Chriftians, 
he appointed them in the A/coran; to turn themfelves, at pray- 
er, towards the temple of Mecca ; from which time they cal- 
led thofe two temples the feb/atan, or two keblas. 

Ricaut adds, that it is not the temple of Mecca, properly fpeak- 
ings that the Turks call 4eb/a, but rather the large fquare tow- 
er in the middle of the amphitheatre of that temple. 

Kesta is alfo ufed for an altar, or rather a niche, as Ricaut 
calls it, which the Mahometans have in all their churches, 
and which is placed very exaétly on that fide towards the 
temple of Mecca. 

Hence alfo 4eb/a comes to be ufed metaphorically for the ob- 
je, or end propofed, in doing any thing. 

Thus, the Aebla of kings, is their crown and authority ; that 
of men of bufinefS, is money ; that of gluttons, good cheer, 
Cis 

Kesria-Noma, or KepteH-NomA, a name which the Turks 
and Perfians give to a little pocket compafs, which they al- 
ways carry with them, in order to place themfelves the more 
exactly when.they go to prayers. 

KEDGING, a fea term, ufed when a veflel is brought up 

or down a narrow river by the wind, though the tide be con- 
trary to it. 
To do this, the feamen fet their fore-fail, foretop-fail, and 
mizen-fail, and let her drive with the tide, that they may flat 
her about.—If fhe come too near the fhore, they have a lit- 
tle anchor ready, called the Aedger, or hedge-anchor, with a 
hawfer faftened to it from the fhip; and this they drop in 
the midft of the current, by which means they wind her head 
about ; and this done, take up the anchor again. 

KEEL, the loweft piece of timber in a fhip, placed in the bot- 
tomof her hull ; one end thereof being let into the ftern-poft, 
and the other into the ftem. 

Into this are all the ground-timbers and hooks faftened, and 
bolted, fore and aft. 

When a fhip has a deep feel, fhe is faid to have a rank heel; 
and this ferves to keep her from rolling.—See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. 
i. 57+ 

Pale Reet. See the article Fause. 

KEEPER of the Fore/?, otherwife called chief warden of the 

' forefty is an officer who has the principal government of all 

things belonging to a royal foreft, and the check of all the 
other officers. 
‘The lord chief juftice in eyre of the foreft, when he thinks 
fit to hold his juftice feat, fends out his general fummons to 
the keeper forty days before, to warn all under-officers to ap- 
pear before him at aday affigned in the fummons. See Jus- 
TICE of the Fore/t, 

Kexper of the Great Seal, is a lord by his office, and is ftiled 

lord keeper of the great feal. He is one of the king’s privy 
council, through whofe hands pafs all charters, commiffions, 
and grants of the king under the great feal, without which 
feal, all fuch inftruments, by law, are of no force; for the 
king is, in the interpretation of the law, a corporation, and 
pafles nothing firmly but under the faid feal ; which is, as 
the public faith of the kingdom, in the higheft efteem and 
reputation, . 
The lord 4eeper has the fame place, authority, pre-eminence, 
jurifdiction, execution of laws, and all other cuftoms, com- 
modities, and advantages as the lord chancellor of England 
has for the time being.—Both thefe officers cannot properly 
fubfift at the fame time, fince the ftatute of 5 Eliz. 

Keeper of the Privy Seal, is a lord by his office; through 
whofe hands pafs all charters figned by the king, before they 
come to the great feal, and fome things which do not pafs 
the great feal at all. He is of the king’s privy council, and 
was antiently called clerk of the privy feal, yet reckoned in 
the number ‘of the great officers of the realm, 12 Ric. II, 
c, 11. 27 Hen. VIII. c. 11. 

KEEPING of Booés. See the article Book-KEEPING. 

KEPLER’s Problem. Sce the article PRopLEM. 

KERAMIANS, a fe& among the Muffulmen, fo called from 
Mohammed Ben Keram, its author. 

‘The Keramians maintain, that whatever the Alcoran fays of 
the arms, and ears of God, is to be underftood literal- 
ly ; fo that they admit the tagiaflum, that is, a kind of cor- 
poreity in God ; which, however they explain very varioufly. 

KERANA, a long fort of trumpet, fomewhat in form of 
a fpeaking-trumpet ; ufed by the Perfians. 

To the found of this, they add a confufed noife of hautboys, 
timbrels, drums, and other inftruments, every evening at fun- 
fet, and two hours after midnight. 

KERMES, 2 kind of little animal, found in ¢ 
an ev 
phyfic, and dy 
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cot baphica, by the Latins vermiculus, by the French fome= 
times vermillon, or grain de gall; or vermeil, is about the 
fize of a juniper-berty, round, fmooth, d glofly; of a 
beautiful red colour, and*full of a mucilaginous juice, of 
the fame dye; it is fourid adhering to the bark on the 
ftem and branches of this peculiar fort of fearlet oak, called 
by botanifts ilex aculeata cocci-glandifera : growing in Spaing 
Languedoc, and other hot countries. 

The kermes is of a vinous fimell, a bitter, rough, agreeable 
tafte ; and its pulp, or juice, is pregnant with numerous: mi- 
nute ova. 

‘The animal retains thefe ova under her belly, *till they hatch 
into a very numerous off-{pring. 

Hence; when the éermes is dried, there comes out @f it an 
infinite number of little infects, and flies, fo fmall that 
they are fcarce vifible; infomuch that the whole inward 
fubftance feems converted into them: To prevent this in< 
convenience; they ufually fteep the sermes im vinegar bes 
fore it be dry. 

They draw the juice, or pulp, from the 4ermes, by pound- 
ing it in a mortar, and then ftraining it through a fieves 
Of this they make a fyrup, by adding a fufficient quan- 
tity of fugar. — Sometimes, they dry the pulp feparate, 
from the hufk; which pulp thus dried, they call pa/fel of 
hermes. 
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The kermes grain is of great ufe in phyfic: it is cardiac, 
deficcative, and aftringent ; it fortifies the ftomach, and pre- 
vents abortion; of this is made that celebrated conteétion, 
called alkermes. 
It is; however, of greater ufe im dying fcarlet; for which 
ufe, the manner of preparing it is as follows. — The hermes 
being taken when ripe, they fpread it on linnen; and at 
firft; while it abounds moft in moifture; turn it twice or 
thrice a day, to prevent its heating ; till fuch time as there 
appears a red powder among it} this they feparate, by paf- 
fing it through a fieve; and then again fptead abroad the’ 
grain on the linnen, till they perceive the fame rednefs 
of powder, when they repeat the fifting: thus they pro- 
ceed, while they difcover any red powder on the furface of 
the grain, which is ftill paffed through the fearce, till it 
yield no more. 
In the beginning, when the fmall red grains are found ta 
move, as they will always do, they are {prinkled over with 
ftrong vinegar; and rubbed between the hands.—Were not 
this precaution taken, out of every grain would be formed 
little infects, which would be of no ufe in dying. 
The grain being quite emptied of its pulp, or red pow- 
der, by the procefs above-mentioned, is wafhed in wine, 
and then expofed to the fun; after this, it is put up into 
fmall bags; and along with it, the proportion of red duft 
that it had afforded. 
According to M. Marfigli’s experiments made at Montpellier. 
the ermes has the effect of galls, when mixed with vitriol, 
and makes a good ink: Mixed with oil of tartar, or lime-wa- 
ter, its colour turns from a vermilion to a cfimfon colour. 
In a decoétion of turnfole flowers, it retains its proper co- 
lour.—They have not been able to get any fixed effential falt 
from it, but a volatile falt it yields in abundance ; which, in 
M. Marfigli’s opinion; would have a better effect in medi- 
cine if taken in a liquid, than when incloféd in conferves, 
and confections, which hinder its action. See Supplement : 
article KERMES. 
KERN, or Kerwe, a term in the ancient Irifh militia, fig- 
nifying a foot-/oldier. 
Camden tells us, the armies of Ireland confifted of cavalry, 
called galloglafes ; and infantry, lightly armed, called hernes. 
—The fernes bore fwords, and darts; to the laft were fitted 
cords, by which they could recover them, after they had 
been launched out. 


KeErnEs, in our laws, fignify idle perfons, or vagabonds. See 
VAGABOND. 

KETCH, a kind of veffel. See the article Bom z- 
KETCH. 


KEY, alittle iron inftrument, for the opening of locks: 
L. Molinus has a treatife of feys, De Clavibus Veterum, 
printed at Upfal: he derives the Latin name clavis, from 
the Greek xasw, claude, I fhut 3 or from the adverb clam, 
privately ; and adds, that the ufe of Aeys is yet unknown in 
fome parts of Sweden. 
The invention of feys, is owing to one Theodore of Samos, 
according to Pliny and Polydore Vergil: but this muft be a 
miftake, the ufe of 4eys having been known before the fiege 
of Troy; mention even feems made of them in the nine- 
teenth chapter of Genefis. 
Molinus is of opinion, that Aeys, at firft, only ferved for the 
untying certain knots, wherewith they antiently fecured their 
doors :“but the laconic 4eys, he maintains, were nearly akin 
in ufe to our own; they confifted of three fingle teeth, and 
made the figure of an E; of which form there are fome 
ftill to be feen in the cabinets of the curious. 
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There was alfoanother Aey,ucalled Ganaveyex, made in the man- 
ner of a male {krew, which had its correfponding female in 
a bolt affixed to the door. * grant 

Key is, hence, become. a general name for feveral things 
ferving to fhut up, or clofe others. ; 

K gy, or Key-Srone, of aa. Archs or Vault, is the Hat 
ftone placed atop thereof ; which being wider and. ful ler 
at the top than bottom, wedges, as) it were, and binds in 
all the reit. ¢ 
The fey is different in the different orders 5 in the Tut 
can and Doric, it is a plain ftone, only projeéting; in the 
Ionic, it is cut, and waved fomewhat after the manner of 
confoles; in the Corinthian and Compolite, it is a confole 
enriched with fculpture, foliages, &c.—See Tab. Archit. 
Sigs 36» lit. c. fig. 50. lit. fr 

The name Key-/fones, or Arch-ftones, is fometimes alfo 

- given to all the ftones which form the fweep of an arch, 
or vault—anfwering to what the French more diftindly 
call vouffairs. , 

Key, is alfo ufed for the ecclefiaftical jurifdiGtion ; particularly, 
for the power of excommunicating, and abfelving. 

The Romanifts fay, the pope has the power of the feys, and 
can open and fhut paradife as he pleafes ; grounding their o- 
pinion on that expreffion of Jefus Chrift, / will give thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
In S. Gregory we read, that it was the cuftom heretofore for 
the popes to fend a golden fey to princes, wherein they al- 
ways inclofed a little of the filings ot S. Peter’s chains, kept 
with a*world of devotion at Rome; and that thefe Aeys were 
~ wore in the bofom, as being fuppofed to contain fome won- 
~ derful virtues. 

KEY, in polygraphy, and fteganography, denotes the al- 
phabet of a cypher; which isa fecret known only to the 
perfon who writes the letter, and him who decyphers it. 
See ALPHABET. 

Some cyphers have a fingle 4ey, where the fame characters 
are ufed throughout ; in other cyphers, the characters are va- 
ried, and the fey is double. 

Key, in mufic, is a certain fundamental note, or tone, to 
which the whole piece, be it concerta, fonata, cantata, &c. 
is accommodated ; and with which it ufually begins, but 
always ends. 

‘To get an idea of the ufe of the fey, it may be obferved, 
that as in an oratien there is a fubjeét, viz. fome principal 
perfon or thing to which the difcourfe is referred, and which 
is always to be kept in view, that nothing unnatural and fo- 
reign to the fubject may be brought in; fo in every regular 
piece of mufic there is one note, viz. the fey, which regulates 
all the reft.—The piece begins and ends in this; and this is, 
as it were, the mufical fubject, to which a regard muft be had 
in all the other notes of the piece. — Again, as in an oration 
there are feveral diftinét articles, which refer to different fub- 
jects, yet fo as they have all a vifible connection with the 
principal fubjeét, which regulates and influences the whole ; 
fo in mufic there may be various fubaltern fubjeéts, that is, va- 
rious keys, to which the different parts of the piece may belong : 
but then they muft be all under the influence of the firft and 
principal fey, and have a fenfible connection with it. 

‘To give a more diftinet notion of the sey, we muft obferve, 
that the o€tave contains in it the whole principles of mutfic, 
both with refpect to confonance or harmony, and fucceffion, 
or melody ; and if either feale be continued to a double oc- 
tave, there will, in that cafe, be feven different orders of the 
degrees of an oétave, proceeding from the feven different 
letters with which the terms of the feale are marked. —~ 
Any given found therefore, #.c. a found of any determinate 
pitch or tune, may be made the éey of the piece, by applying 
to it the feven natural notes arifing from the divifion of an oc- 
tave, and repeating the octave above or below, at pleafure. 
‘The given note is applied as the principal note or sey, of 
the piece, by making frequent clofes, or cadences ‘upon it 5 
and in the progrefs of the melody, no other but thofe feven 
natural notes can be admitted, while the piece continues in 
fee key, every other note being foreign to the fundamental, 
or ‘ey. 
For inftance, fuppofe a fong begun in any note, and carried 
on upwards, or downwards, y degrees and harmonical di- 
ftances, fo as never to touch any notes, but what are referable 
to that firft note as a fundamental, i. e. are the true notes of 
the natural feale proceeding from the fundamental; and let 
the melody be fo conducted through thofe natural notes, as 
to clofe and terminate in the fundamental, or any of its oc- 
taves above or below ; that note is called the hey of the me- 
lody, becaufe it governs all the reft, limiting them fo far, as 
that they miuit be to it, in the relation to the feven effential 
notes of an octave 3 and when any other note is brought in, 
it is called, going out of the key. 

From which way of fpeaking, viz. a fong’s continuing in, 
or going out of the dey, it may be obferved, that the whole 
oétave, with its natural. notes, come under the idea of a 
fey; though the fundamental, or principal note is, in a pe- 
euliar fenfe, called the fey. j 
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In which laft fenfe of the word key, (viz. where it is ap- 
plied to one fundamental note) another note is faid to be out 
of the fey, when it has not the relation to that fundamental 
‘of any of the natural notes belonging to the concinnous di- 
vifion of the oétave. 
Here too it muft be added, with refpect to the two different 
divifions of the o¢tave, that a note may belong to the fame 
key, i. ¢. it may have a juft mufical relation to the fame funda- 
mental in one kind of divifion, and be out of the ey, with ref- 
pect to another. 
Now a piece of mufic maybe carried through feveral heys ; 
i.e. it may be given in one fey, and be led out of that into 
another, by introducing fome note foreign to the firft, and 
fo on to another: but a regular piece muft not only return 
to the firft fey, but thofe other feys, too, muft have a par- 
ticular conneétion with the firft—It may be added, that 
thofe other feys muft be fome of the natural notes of the 
principal fey, though not any of them at pleafure. 
As to the diftin@tions of 4eys, we have already obferved, that 
to conftitute any given note or found, a fey, or fundamental 
note, it muft have the feven effential or natural notes added 
to it; out of which, or their octaves, all the notes of the 
piece muft be taken, while it keeps within the Aey, 7. ¢ 
within the government of that fundamental.—tt is evident, 
therefore, there are but two different {pecies of feys, which 
arife according as we join the greater or lefs third, thefe be- 
ing always accompanied with the fixth and feventh of the 
fame fpecies; the third g, for inftance, with the fixth and 
feventh g; andthe third /, with the fixth and feventh /. 
This diftin@ion is expreffed under the names of fbarp key, 
which is that with the third g, &c. and the flat key, which 
is that with the third 1, &c. whence it is plain, that how 
many different clofes foever there be in a piece, there can be 
but two cys, if we confider the effential difference of feys 5 
every dey being either flat, or fharp, and every fharp fey be- 
ing the fame, as to melody, as well as every flat one. 
Tt muft be obferved, howéver, that in common praétice the 
keys are faid to be different, when nothing is confidered but 
the different tune, or pitch of the note, in which the different 
clofes are made.—In this fenfe, the fame piece is faid to be 
in different feys, according as it is begun in different notes, 
or degrees of tune. 
To prevent any confufion which might arife, from ufing the 
fame word in different fenfes, M. Malcolm propofes the word 
mode to be fubftituted inftead of the word ey, in the former 
fenfe; that is, where it exprefles the melodious conftitution 
of the oétave, as it confifts of feven effential, or natural 
notes, befides the fundamental ; and in regard there are two 
{pecies of it, he purpofes, that that with a third g be called 
the greater mode; and that with a third 4 the eer mode 5 
appropriating the word fey to thofe notes of the piece in 
which the cadence is made; all of which may be called dif- 
ferent keys, in refpeét of their different degrees of tune. 
To diftinguith, then, accurately between a mode and a key, he 
gives us this definition, viz. an o€tave, with all its natural 
and effential degrees, is a mode, with refpeét to the conftitu- 
tion, or manner of dividing it; but, with refpeé to its place 
in the fcale of mufic, 7. e. the degree, or pitch of tune, it is 
a key; though that name is peculiarly applied to the funda- 
mental. 
Whence it follows, that the fame mode may be with different 
keys ; 7. e. an o€tave of founds may be raifed in the fame order, 
and kind of degrees, which makes the fame mode; and yet 
be begun higher or lower; i. e. be taken at different degrees 
of tune, with refpe€t to the whole, which makes different 
keys and, vice verfa, that the fame key may be with different 
modes, 7. e. the extremes of two oétaves may be in the fame 
__ degree of tune, yet the divifion of them be different. 

Keys alfo denote thofe little pieces in the forepart of an organ, 
fpinette, or harpficord ; by means whereof the jacks are played, 
fo as to ftrike the ftrings of the inftrument, and wind is givers 
to the pipes, by raifing and finking the fucker of the found- 
board. 

They are in number twenty-eight, or twenty-nine. In large 
organs, there are feveral fets of thefe Aeys; fome to play the 
fmall fecond organ, fome for the main organ, fome for the 
trumpet, and fome for the echoing-trumpet. In fome there 
are but a part that play, the reft being for ornament. ‘There 
are twenty flits in large Aeys, which make the half notes. 

M. Bulioufki, of Douliez, pretends to have invented a new 
kind of feys, much preferable to the common ones. With 
thefe, he fays, he can exprefs founds, which follow each o- 
ther in a continual geometrical proportion, and fo can fur- 
nifh all the founds in mufic, and by confequence all the ima- 
ginary intervals and concords ; whereas the common 4eys do 
but yield fome of them, 

Key, in a naval fenfe. See the article Kay. 

KHA ZINE, thegrand feignior’s treafury. See TREASURY, 
and ExcHEQoER. 

Here are kept regifters of receipts, accounts of provinces, in 
drawers, marked with the years, andthe places names : Here 
alfo is kept part of the emperor’s wardrobe, 


x Every 
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Every day of the divan this treafury is opened, either te take 
out, or put fomething in: And the ptincipal officers who have 
the charge of it, are all to affift at this opening, ‘The 
Tchaouch-Bachi, in their prefence, firft breaks the wax where- 
with the key-hole had been fealed up, and carrying it to the 
grand vizier, that minifter firft kiffes it, and then draws out 
of his bofom the grand feignior’s gold feal; in the mean time 
he looks narrowly after the officer, who, when he has done 
his bufinefs in the treafury, locks and feals up the-place, and 
returns the feal to the vizier with the fame ceremony as be- 
fore. 
Befides this, there are other apartments for the money, where 
the officers are never allowed to enter with any clothes that 
have pockets in them. 

KIBES. Sea the article Cura. 

KIDNEY, Rein; a part of an animal, whofe ufe is to fepa- 
rate the urine. 
The idneys are two, fituate one on each fide; one between 
the liver and mufculus lumbaris, on the right fide; the other 
between the fpleen and the fame mutcle, on the left fide. In 
man, the right is lower than the left, but in quadrupeds it is 
ufually the contrary; they are faftened to the loins and the 
diaphragm by their exterior membrane, and to the bladder by 
the ureters; the right is alfo faftened to the inteftine ccecum, 
and the left to the colon: their figure refembles a bean, or 
rather a crefcent, being curve on the fide of the vena cava, 
and on the outfide gibbous, 
There’ are ordinarily but two didueys, though fometimes three 
have been found, and fometimes four, and fometimes on the 
other hand only one, In men they are commonly about five 
inches long and three broad, and one and a half thick: their 
fubftance is compofed of glands, and very {mall urinary 
pipes, or canals; the glands form the circumference, and 

ferve to feparate the urine; the papille, or urinary tubes, 

form the inner part, they come out of the glands, and carry 

the urine into a cavity, in the concave part of the kidney, 

called the pelvis, whence it pafles through the ureters into the 

bladder, See Pexvyis. 

The fidneys are covered with two membranes; they have 

each of them arteries and veins; the arteries come from the 

aorta, and the veins terminate in the cava; thefe are all called 

emulgents. "They have nerves alfo, which take their origin 

from the plexus renalis, formed by the ramifications of the 

intercoftal nerve, and the nerves of the loins. 

‘The kidneys {ecrete the urine from the blood, which, by the 

motion of the heart, is driven through the arteries into the 
emulgent arteries, and thefe carry it into the little glands 
where its ferofity being feparated, is received in at the orifices 
of the urinary pipes, which go from the glands to the pelvis, 
and thence runs by the ureters into the bladder; the blood, 
which could not enter the glands, is brought back by the 
emulgent veins.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. x. lit. II. 
Sigs 4. lite bb. ce. 

KILDERKIN, a kind of liquid meafure, which contains 


two firkins, or eighteen gallons beer meafure, and fixteen 
ale meafure. 


Two hilderkins make a barrel, and four a hogthead. 


KING*, a monarch, or potentate, who rules fingly and 
fovereignly over a people. See Sovergicn, Prince, ec. 

* Camden derives the word from the Saxon Cyning, which 
fignifies the fame, and that from Can, power, or Ken, 
knowledge, wherewith every monarch is fuppofed to be inveft- 
ed. The Latin rex; the Scythian retks; the Punic, re/ch; 
the Spanith rey; and French rays come all, according to 
Pottel, from the Hebrew WN rach, chief, head. 


Kings, both among the antient Greeks and Romans, were 
priefts as well as princes, Virgil, {peaking of Anius, king of 
Delos, fays, 

1 Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, Pheebique Sacerdos. 


As to the Romans, Livy and Dionyfius are exprefS; they 
fay, that though Numa inftituted a great number of orders of 
priefthood, yet fome he difcharged himfelf, and in perfon.— 
After the expulfion of the 4ings, they were obliged to create a 
rex facrorum, a king of the facrifices, for the adminiftration 
of the prieftly part of the royalty. 
Lawyers fay, the ding of England is a mixed perfon, a prieft 
as well as a prince: At his coronation he is anointed with 
oil, as the priefts and 4ings of Ifrael were, to intimate, that 
his perfon is facred. 
Among the Greeks, the Ring of Perfia had antiently the ap- 
pellation of the great king; the king of France now has that 
of the mof? chriftian hing, and the ding of Spain has that of 
catholic king. See CATHOLIC. 
The king of the Romans js a Prince chofen b 
asa coadjutor in the government of the 
The tings of England, by the 
Julius I. had the title of chys 
and that of defender of the fe 
though it had been ufed by 
Vou l 


y the emperor, 
empire. 

eran council, under pope 
iffymus conferred on them; 
?» was added by pope Leo X, 


hem fome time before. 
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The title of gracé was firft given to our dings about the tiie 
of Henry IV. and that of highnefs and majefty firkt to Henry 
VIII. 
Tn all public inftrumenté and letters, the 4ing files himfelf 
nosy we; though till the time of fing John, he {poke in the 
fingular number. 
The Hungarians formerly gave the name Aing to their queen 
Mary, to avoid the infamy which the laws of that country 
caft upon thofe who are governed by women: Accordingly, the 
bore. the title of king Mary, till her marriage with Sigif= 
mund, at which time fhe laid afide her kingthip, and took 
up the quality of queen: 
The laws make it high treafon barely to imagin or intend 
the death of the dng; and, becaufe the deftru@ion of the 
ding may enfue that of his great countellors or officers, it is 
felony in any of the Aing’s fervants to confpire even that 3 
though in other capital cafes, it is a rule, that voluntas non 
reputabitur pro facto; and an Englithman fhall not; in any 
other cafe be put to death, unlefS the deed follow the intent. 
The 4ing’s office, (as he promifes at his Coronation) is to pre~ 
ferve the rights and privileges of the church, the prerogative 
of the crown, the laws and cuftoms of the realm, €&¥c. or as 
Fortefcue has it, he is pugnare bella populi fui & cos reetiffims 


judicare. He acknowledges no precedence in any other prince 
but the emperor. 

He has the fupreme tight of patroriage, called patronage pa- 
ramount, over all the ecclefiaftical benefices in England. 

He has power, by his prerogative, without any aét of parlia- 
ment to make war or peace, conclude leagues and treaties, give 
commiffions for impreffing foldiers, difpofe of magazines, caf- 
tles, fhips, public monies, &&'¢. He convokes, adjourns, pro 
rogues, and diffolves parliaments, and may refufe his affent to 
any bill paffed by both houfes, without giving his reafons for 
it. 


He may encreafe the number of members of either houfe at 
pleafure, by creating new peers, and beftowing' privileges on 
other towns for fending burgeffes to parliament. He has alfo 
power to enfranchifé an alien, and make him a denizen, 

Debts due to him are always to be fatisfied in the firft place, 
in cafe of executorfhip, &c. and till his debt js difcharged, 
he may proteét the creditor from the arrefts of others. He 
may diftrain for the whole debt on a tenant that holds but 
part of the land, is not obliged to demand his rent as others 
are, may fue in what court he pleafes, and diftrain where he 
lifts. In all doubtful cafes, femper prafumitur pro rege: no 
ftatute reftrains him, unlef “he be particularly named. In 
all cafes where the ding is plaintiff, his officers may enter 
with an arreft; and if entrance be denied, break open a 
houfe, and feize the party; though in other cafes a man’s 
houfe is his caftle, and has a privilege to proteét him againft 
all arretts, 

He has cuftody of the perfons and eftates of idiots and lunatics = 
he is wtimus heres regni, and to him revert all eftates, when 
no heir appears. All treafure trove (4,2. money, plate, or 
bullion found, and the owners not known) belongs to him; 
fo all waifs, ftrays, wrecks, lands recovered from the feay 
gold and filver mines, royal fithes, &c, belong to him. He 
can unite, feparate, enlarge or contraét the limits of bifhop- 
ticks, or ecclefiaftical benefices, and by his letters erect new 
bifhopricks, colleges, &c. See Recatra. 

He can difpenfe with the rigor of the ecclefiaftical laws, ex- 
cept thofe which have been confirmed by an a& of parlia 
ment, or declared by the bill of rights; as, for a baftard to 


bea prieft, fora bifhop to hold a benefice in commendam, &c, 


> according to 
except in appeals 
8, in ftatutes, and cafes 


equity ; to pardona man condemned by law, 
of murder; and to interpret by his judge: 
not defined by law. 


The laws efteem him God’s vicegerent on earth, and afcribe 
various perfections to him, not belonging to any other man, 
No flaw or weaknefs is found in him: no injuftice or error 5 
no negligence, infamy, ftain, or corruption of blood, By 
his crown he is, ipfo facto, cleared of all attainder « no non-age, 
or minority are allowed in him, and his very grants of lands, 
though held in his natural capacity, cannot be avoided by 
non-age. Nay more, the law afcribes a kind of perpetuity, 
or immortality, to him; Rex Anglia non moritur. His death 


is termed his demi/z, becaufe the crown is thereby demifed to 
another. 


He is faid not to be liable to death, as being a cotporation of 
himfelf, that lives for ever. There is no interregnum, but 
the minute one ding dies, his heir is ding, fully and abfolute» 
ly, without any Coronation, ceremony, &,=To thefe 
it may be added, that the law attributes a kind of y 
to the Aing; he is ina manner every whete, in all his 
and therefore cannot be nonfuited. 

Some things, however, there are which the Ar, 


: i cannot do, 
viz. he cannot do wrong, nor can he diveft himfelf, or fuc. 


ceflors of any part of his regal prerogative, authority, &%¢ 
Nn : 


biquity 
Courts, 


—There 


a 
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==There are feveral things alfo which he cannot do Salvo 
jure, falva juranento, & falua confcientia fia: a a 
there aretwo things which he cannot do without the confent o 
parliament, viz. make new lawsgpor raife new taxes. 


Champion of the Kinc. ( CHAMPION. 
Charters of the Kinc. | CoRR TER: 
Committee of the KinG. i ComMITTEE. 
Peace of the Kine. \. See the article < PEACE. ‘ k 
aes of the Kine. | QUARANTAIN, 
cnant of the KiNG. | | TENANT. 
Widow of the Kine. J | Wipow. 


Kine of the facrifices, Rex facr ifictlus, or facrorum, was a 
title of an antient prieft, or minifter of Peligion at Rome ; 
who was fuperior to the flamen dialis, but inferior to the 
pontifex maximus. : ‘ b 
He was created at the comitia centuriata, or aflembly of the 
centuries, and was at firft chofen out of the number of the 
patricians. He could not, during his office, hold any magi- 
firacy, nor harangue the people. He prefided at all the facri- 
fices, proclaimed the feaits, Ge. ] : 

His wife bore the title of gueen of the facrifices, regina facrorum, 
and had herfelfa part in the facred ceremonies. 

Kine at arms, or of arms, is an officer of great antiquity, and 
antiently he was of great authority, his bufinefs is to direct the 
heralds, prefide at their chapters, and have the jurifdiction of 

“armory. : ; 

In England we have three kings of arms, viz. garter, claren- 
cieux, and larry. 

Garter, principal Kine at arms, See the article GARTER. 
This officer was inftituted by Henry V. His bufinefs is to 
attend the knights of the garter at their aflemblies, to mar- 
fhal the folemnities at the funerals of the higheft nobility, and 
to carry the garter to kings and princes beyond the fea; on 
which occafion he ufed to be joined in commifiion with fome 
principal peer of the kingdom. 

Clarencieux Kg at arms, is fo called from the duke of Cla- 
rence to whom he firft belonged. His office is to marfhal 
and difpofe the funerals of all the inferior nobility, as baronets, 
knights, efquires, and gentlemen, on the fouth-fide of the 
‘Trent. 

Norroy Kin at arms, is to do the fame on the north-fide of 
the river Trent. . 

"Fhefe two laft-are alfo called provincial heralds, in re- 
gard they divide the kingdom between them into two pro- 
vinces. 

Thefe, by charter, have power to’ vifit noblemens families, 
to fet down their pedigrees, diftinguifh their arms, appoint 
perfons their arms, and, with garter, to direé&t the other he- 
ralds, 

Antiently, he sings at arms were ereated, and folemnly 
crowned by the kings of England themfelves; but of later 
days the earl myarfhal has a fpecial commiffion, at every crea- 
tion, to perfonate the king, 

To thefe may be added, Lyon Kine at arms, for Scotland, 
who is the {econd sing at arms for Great Britain; he is in- 
vefted and crowned with great folemnity. To him belong 
the publifhing the king’s proclamations, marfhalling funerals, 
reverfing arms, Ge. 

KINGDOM, among chymifts, is a term which they apply 
to each of the three orders, or claffes of natural bodies; anz- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral. 

KINGS Bench, bancus regius, a court, or judgment-feat, fo 
called, in regard the king is fuppofed to fit in perfon as judge 
of the court, and may do fo whenever he pleafes; for which 
yeafon all writs, and other procefs in this court, are made 
returnable coram nobis, that is, before the king himfelf, and 
not coram jufticiariis noftris, as is the form in the common 
pleas. 

The judges of this court are the lord chief juftice, and three 
other puny juftices, 

In this court are principally determined matters relating to 
the crown, and the peace.—When any perfon is aggrieved 
by an order of juftices, or quarter-fefions, they have recourfe 
hither; the rights of eleCtions of mayors, bailiffs, conftables, 
&c. are often upon mandamus’s, brought before this court 
to be fettled, and prohibitions are hence iffued out to ftay 
proceedings in the ecclefiaftical, admiralty, or any inferior 
court, where the matters appear to be triable at common law. 
‘The fubject has alfo a right to fue in this court for any debt 
or contract, as well as in any other court, and may as advan- 

tageoufly and expeditioufly proceed. 
The chief juftice is conftivuted by writ, and he is to hold, 
quamdiu fe bene gefferit, and fo cannot be difplaced without 
fome great mifdemeanor 5 though formerly the chief juftice, 
and other inferior judges, were made only durante beneplacito, 
and accordingly were turned out at the king’s pleafure. The 
falary of the lord chief juftice ufed to be but 15001. per ann 
but it is now 5ool. per term.—He prefides under his majefty 
in this court; but when the court divides, in giving judgment 
upon any fpecial argument, he hath but one voice; {© that 


Kino’s, Evil. 
Kune’s Exchange. 
Kuno’s Houhold. See HousHorp, GREENCLOTH, Cor- 


Kina’s Lhanes. 
Kino’s War. 
Kineo’s Wardrobe. See the article WARDROBE. 

KINAL, or QuinTaL, a weight of one hundred pounds, 
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matter muft reft till one of the judges flall fee jut reafon to 
alter his opinion.—He. is to attend the lords in parliament, 
though he has no vote, unlefs/he be a peer himfelf,, butis t> 
give his opinion and advice to the houte by virtue of a writ 
of affiftance; and is frequently therefore confulted by them, 
both in making and repealing: laws, «and in altering or ex- 
plaining them.—He makes a return: of all writs of error in 
parliament directed to this court, and) with his own hand de- 
livers the writ, of error, and a,tranfcript of the proceedings 
in the caufe into the houfe of lords, 
The three puny, or iferior judges of this court go the cir- 
cuits, and are in commiilion of oyer and terminer at the Old- 
Baily. Their falary is 375/. per term, to which they, as well 
as the chief juftice, are entitled, though they happen not to 
fit one day in court in the term, unlefs they give their affent 
fo flightly, as, on a fcire facias, to be charged with negli+ 
ence: thefe alfo hold by quamdiu fe bene geflerint. 
There are feveral officers belonging to this court, as two 
chief clerks, or prothenotaries, who are fuppofed to enter all 
the pleadings and judgments between party and party; although 
this is im reality done by an entering-clerk under them; and all 
writs of latitat, non omittas, bills of Middlefex, habeas cor- 
pus, 6c. are fubferibed with the names of thefe chief clerks. 
The fecondary a&ts as mafter of the office on the pleas fide, 
and is the chief clerk’s deputy ; his bufinefs is to examine any 
perfon, who is to be fworn an entring-clerk, or attorney at 
large, whether he be duly qualified, and to prefent him to the 
chief juftice—He alfo figns all judgments, and gives cofts 
upon them; and the court, upon any motion, in relation to 
the irregular praétice of-any clerk or attorney, generally 
refers the examination thereof to him.—He alfo takes: all 
affidavits in court (unlefs on the crown-fide) and the acknow- 
ledgment of all deeds in court. 


é See the article § 


Evi. 
ExcHANGE, 


FERER, &e. 


Kine’s Privy Council. See the article Counert, 
Kina’s Silver, the money due to the king in the court of com- 


mon pleas, pro ligentia concordandi, in refpect of a licence 
there granted to any man for levyinga fine of lands, or tene- 
ments to another perfon, 

é See the article senate, 


War. 


more or lefs, according to the different ufage of divers nations. 
The finial of Smyrna is 123 pounds, 3 ounces, g drams; 
or 120 pounds, 7 ounces, 12 drams; but that of Aleppo is 
465 pounds, 11 ounces, 15 drams. 


KIPPER-TIME, a {pace of time between the feftival of the 


finding of the Holy Crof&, May the third, and Twelfth- 
day; during which, ‘falmon-ffhing in the river Thames, 
from Gravefend to Henley, is forbidden by Rot. Parl. 50 
Edw. Ill. 


KIRK-MOTE, afynod. See the article Synop, 


Sometimes the word is alfo taken fora meeting in the church, 
or veftry. See Morr. 


KIRK-SESSIONS, the name of a petty ecclefiaftical 


judicatory in Scotland. Each parifh, according to its extent, 
is divided into feveral particular diftri€ts, every one of which 
has its own elder and deacon to overfee it. A confiftory of 
the minifters, elders, and deacons of a parifh, form a kirk- 
felfions. ~ 

‘Thefe meet once a week, the minifter being their moderator, 
but without a negative voice. It regulates matters relating to 
public worfhip, elections, catechizing, vifitations, Ge It 
judges in matters of lefs fcandal; but greater, as adultery, are 
left to the prefbytery, and in all cafes an appeal lies from it to 
the prefbytery. 


KIZILBASCH, or, Kezevpascn, a Turkifh term, fig- 


nifying red-head: applied by way of obloquy to the Perfians, 
ever fince Ifhmael Sophi, founder of the family laft reigning 
in Perfia, who ordered his foldiers to wear a red cap, round 
which is a fcarf or turban. with a dozen plaits in it, in me- 
mory of the twelve imams, fucceffors of Ali, from whom he 
qisieptie to defcend. 

iginere writes the word, fezerlbafs, and adds, that accord- 
ing to the vulgar interpretation among the Perfians, the twelve 
plaits fignify the twelve facraments of their law. Viginere, 
not contented with this, looks eut for another original, and 
tells us there is a myftery in it, derived from the antient Pa- 
ganifm, when the Perfians adored fire, whofe heat is denoted 
by the red colour, which in fome meafure fymbolizes with 
the fun, held by them in the higheft veneration. _He adds, 
that the twelve plaits thew the twelve months of the year, 


and the twelve figns in which that luminary performs hig 
courfe. 


KNAVE®, an old appellation for a man-fervant, and fo ufed 


in 14 E. IL. ftat. 1. cap. 3. 


* The word is formed trom the Saxon cnapa, or Flemith dvape, 
which fignify the fame. 


if the opinion of the court fhould be equally divided, the Kwave, alfo fignifies a male-child or boy; in which fenfe, 


knave- 
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&nave-child has been frequently ufed, in contradiftin@ion to a; 
girl; andin this fenfe Wickliff ufes the word in his tranfla- 
tion of Exod. i. 16. and other places of the Bible. In the 
old Saxon tranflation of Mat. viii. 6. Puer meus jacet in do 
paralyticus, was turned, Adyn knapa. 

Kwave has fometimes alfo been ufed as an addition; as, Wil- 

lielmus Cowper de Denbigh, hnave, &e. 
It isa common opinion that Rom. i. 1. was tranflated, Paul 
a knave of Fefus Chrift. This miftake was’ occafioned by 
a Bible in the duke of Lauderdale’s library, where the word 
Aneawe is inferted in lefs characters than the others, and a ra- 
fure might be eafily difcerned? 

KNEELING. See the article GrnuFLexton. 

KNEES.—Carling Knees. See Cartine. 

KNIGHT *, properly fignifies a perfon, who for his 
virtue and martial prowefs, is, by the king, raifed above ‘the 
rank of gentlemen, into an higher clafS of dignity and ho- 
nour. 

* ‘Lhe word énight, in its original German, dvecht, fignifies 
a fervant ; and has fince been ufed for afoldier, or man of 
war—We have but one inftance among us where daigdt is 

tnight of the foire, who 


HD 


ufed in the firft fenfe, and that is in 4% 
properly /erves in parliament for fach a county.—In the Latin, 
French, Spanifh, Italian, and Dutch languages, dnight is ex- 
prefled by a word which properly fignifies a horfeman, as be 
ing ufually employed on horfeback. Tndeed our common lav 
calls them milites, foldiers, becaufe they ufualiy held lands in 
tnightfervice, to ferve the king as {oldiers in his wars; in 
which fenfe the word miles was ufed pro voffall: 

Knighthood was the firft degree of honour in the ancient ar- 

mies, and was ufually conferred with a great deal of cere- 

mony on thofe who had diftinguifhed themfelyes by fome no- 
table exploit in arms. ‘They were originally faid to be adopt- 
ed, which we now call dubi’d; as being fuppofed, in fome 
meature, the fons of him who knighted them. 

‘The ceremonies at the creation of a aight have been vari- 

ous. ‘The principal were a box on the ear, anda firoke with 

a fword on the fhoulder. Then they put on him a dhoulder- 

belt, and gilt fword, fpurs, and the other military accoutre- 

ments ; after which, being armed as a Anight, he was led in 
great pomp to the church. 

‘The manner of making a énight with us, is defcribed by 

Camden in a few words: Qui equeftrem dignitatem Jiftipit, 

frexis genibus leviter in humera percutitur, princeps his verbis 

affatur, fus vel fois Chevalier au nom de Dieu, furge vel fis 
eques in nomine Dei. ‘This is meant of knights-bachelors, 
which is the loweit, though thesmoft ancient order of knight- 
hood among us. ; 
Knights grew {0 very numerous, that the dignity became of 
much lefs repute. Charles V. is,faid to have made five hun- 
dred in a fingle d on which account, therefore, new .or- 
ders of knighthood were inftituted, in order to diftinguifh the 
more deferving from the croud.—For the feveral kinds of 
Anights among us, fee BAcHELoR, BANNERET, BARo- 
NET, Batu, Garrer, &c. 

Kyicur, is alfo underftood of a perfon admitted into any or- 
der, either purely military, or military and religious, infti- 
tuted by fome king or prince, with certain marks and tokens 
of honour and diftinétion, 

Such are the knights of the garter, of the elephant, of the 
haly Ghoft, of Malta, &c. All which fee under their pro- 
per names, GARTER, ELepuant, &c. 

Knicuv, gues, among the Romans, was the fecond degree 

of the nobility; following immediately that of the fena- 


tors. 
At the time of building the city of Rome, the whole army of 


Romulus confifted of 3000 foot and zoo horfe; which 300 
horfe were the original of the Roman equites, or knights. 
Thefe made the fecond order that had places in the fenate. 
Manutius and Sigonius are of opinion that befides the equef- 
trian order, and thofe énights immediately below the fena- 
tors, Romulus inftituted a military order, whereof the Ro- 
man cavalry was compofed. But no ancient author takes no- 
tice of any order of knighthood inftituted on purpofe for the 
war, nor any other fnights but thofe 300, which, as we 
have obferved, were the firft foundation of the equeftrian or- 
der. 
The nights had a horfe kept them at the public charge ; 
but when they were taken in among the fenators, they re- 
figned that privilege: To be a énight, it was neceflary they 
fhould have a certain revenue, that their poverty might not 
difgrace the order; and when they failed” of the preferibed 
revenue, they were expunged out of the lift of Anights, and 
thruft down among the plebeians. Ten thoufand crowns is 
computed to have been the revenue required. 
The knights grew fo very powerful, that they became a ba- 
lance between the power of the fenate and the people. They 
neglected the exercifes of war, and betook themfelves princi- 
pally to civil employments in Rome; infomuch that Pliny 
obferves, inhis time, they had no longer a horfe kept at the 
public expence. H Te 
Some fay, that the order of bnights, as difting from the 
people, did not begin before the time of the Gracchi ; others 
fay the privilege was then firt granted them, that no judge 
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Kwients of the Chapel. 
Kuicurs of the Collar, 
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fhould be chofen, but out of their ordet : fome time afte 

which, they took them into the fenate. This, however, is 

certain, it was only from that time that a certain revenue Was 

neceflary, and that fas, ee them to the knighthood, with= 
out being defcended from ancient én ightss 

KNIGHTHOOD, a military order, or Hottour; or a marks 
or degree of ancient nobility, or reward of perfonal virtue, and 
merit. 

There ate four kinds of knighthood. 
rary, and facial. 

Military Kxteuruoon,; is that of t 
acquired it by high feats of arms. 
Thefe are called milites, in ancient charters; and titles, 
which they were diftinguithed from bare bachelors, €5 
Thefe knights were girt with a {word and. a pair of gilt {purs; 
whence they were called eguites aurati. 
Knighthood is not hereditary, but acquired, 
into the world with a man, like nobility; nor can it be res 
voked. The fons of kings and kings themfelves, with all 
other fovereigns, heretofore had énightiood conferred on them 
as a mark of honour. They were ufually knighted at their 
baptifm or marriage, at their coronation, before or after a hat 
tle, &e, 

Regular Extcuruoop, is applied to all military orders, which 
Profe(s to wear fome particular habit, to bear arms againft 
the infidels, to fuccour and affift pilgrims in their paflage to 
the holy land, and to ferve in hofpitals where they fhould 
be received; fuch were the knights templars, and fach fill 
are the knights of Malta, €?c. 

Honorary KNIGHT HOO D, is that~ which princes éonfet 
en other’ princes,’ and even on their own great minifters, 
and favourites; fuch are knights of the garter, S. Michael; 
Se. 

Social KNIGHTHOO D, is that which is not fixed, nOF con= 
firmed by any formal inftitution, nor regulated by any lafting 
ftatutes ; of which kind there have many orders been erected 
on occafion of factions, of tilts and turnaments, mafquerades, 
and the like. 

The abbot Bernardo Juftinjani, at the beginning of his hit 
tory of knighthood, gives us a compleat catalogue of ‘the {e- 
veral orders : according to this computation they‘are in num- 
ber 92. .Favin has given us two volumes of them under the 
title of Theatre d’Honmeur & de Chevalerie, Menenius has 
publithed Delicie Equefirium Ordinum, and Andr. Mendo 
has written de ordinibus Méilitaribus. Beloi has traced their 
original, and Geliot, in his 4-morial Index, has given us their 
inftitutions. To thefe may be added Father M: neftrier; de 
la Chevalerie Ancienne & “Moderne 3 Michieli’s ar Adili. 
taire, Caramuel’s Theologia Regalare, Mirzus’s ( 
queftrium frve Militarium Ordinum : But above ail, 
ani’s Hiflorie Chronologiche dell’ Or igine de gl’ Ordine JMilit 

e di tutte le Religiane Cavalerefehe: The edition which is ful 
left, isthat of Venice in 1092, in 2 vols. fol. 

KNIGHTS of 8. Catherine of Mount Sina. . ee CATHERINE, 

-37.§ CHAPEL: 

j See the article yan 6 

Knicuts-Errant, a pretended order of chivalry, 
ample mention is made in the old romances. ji 
They were akind of heroes, who travelled the world in fearch 
of adventures, redrefling wrongs, refcuing damfels, and tak- 
ing all occafions of fignalizing their prowefs. 

This romantic bravery of the old knights was heretefore’ the 
chimera of the Spaniards ; among whom there was no eava- , 
lier but -had his miftrefs, whofe elteem he was to gain by fome 
heroic aétion. c 


if 


3 military, regular, hono= 


he ancient knightss who 


by 


Tt does not come 


whereof 


The duke of Alva, for all his age and gra- 
vity, is faid to have vowed the conqueft of Portugal fo a 
young lady, 

Kwicuts of 8. Gaorge.? Se6 tf Grorcr: 

Kyicuts of Honour. ee ! Honour. 

KNIGHT-MARSHAL, an officer in the king’s houfé, who 
has jurifdiction, and cognizance of any tranfreffion within 
the king’s houfe, and v 


the artic 


3 as alfo of contraéts made there, 
whereof one of the houfe is party. 

Kwicuts of the Mine. See the article Mine. 

Kwicuts of Mary. 

Kwnicurs of Mouut Carmel. 

Rad Knicurs. RAD. 

Kwients of the round Table. Taste. 

Kyicuts of the Shire, or KNicuts of Parliament, are two 
gentlemen of worth, chofen on the king’s writ in pleno co- 
mitatu, by fuch of the freeholders of every county as 
can expend 40s, per ann. to reprefent fuch county in par- 
liament. 
Thefe, when every man who had a knights-fee was cuf 
marily conftrained tobe a knight, were of neceflity to be 
lites gladio cinéti, for fo the writ runs to this day; but now 
cuftom admits, efquires to be chofen to this office. 
They muft have at leaft 5004, per ana. and their exper 
properly are to be defrayed by the county, thou 
feldom, now, required, 

Kyicuts, in a thip, two thick, fhort pieces of timber ae 

coh 


Mary. 
CARMEL, 


See the arc 
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ally carved in the figure of fome head, having in each four 
fhivers, three for the halliards, and one for the top-ropes to 
run in. 
One of them ftands abaft th 
reafon is called the main-knight- 
the fore-maft, on the fecond deck, 
knight. T. 
Kwicurs-Fee, an ancient law term, fignifying fo much land 
of inheritance as was efteemed fufficient to maintain a knight 
with fuitable retinue ; which, in Henry the Third’s days, was 
reckoned at 15 /. per ann. And by a flat. 1 Edward II. fuch as 
had 20 /. per ann. in fee, or for life, might be compelled 
to be knights. But this ftatute is repealed 17 Car. LE 
Sir T. Smith rates a Anights-fee at 40 /. yearly. Accor- 
ding to Coke, a Anights-fee contained twelve carucates, or 
plow-lands. Stow fays, that there were found in Eng- 
land, at the time of the conqueror, 60211 knights-feess ac- 
cording to others, there were 60,215: whereof the religious 
houfes, before their fuppreffion, were poflefled of 28,015. 
See Fre. 
Kwicuts-SERVICE, 


ain-maft, and for that 
The other ftands abaft 
and is called the fore- 


Servitium Militare, a tenure whereby fe- 
veral lands in this nation were anciently held of the king; 
which drew after it homage, fervice in war, efcuage, ward- 
fhip, marriage, &c. But taken away by the ftatute 12 Car. 
Mla.G. 24". 

NIT Stockings. See the article SrocK1NGs. 
OCKING Mill. See the article Srampinc. 

KN OT, properly denotes a part of a tree from whence it 
fhoots out branches, roots, or even fruit. 

The wood is harder and clofer in the Anots than in any other 
part, but it is alfo more fubject to fplit there. Vines and dwarf, 
fruit-trees are pruned at the fecond Anot of the new fhoot. 
The ule of the Auots of plants is to ftrengthen the. ftem: 
They ferve alfo as fearces to filtrate, purify, and refine the 
juice raifed up for the nourifhment of the plant. 

K wo rsof the log-line, at fea, are the divifions of it, See 

Loc. 
Thefe are ufually feven fathoms or forty-two feet afunder, 
but they fhould be fifty feet; and then, as many nots as 
the log-line runs out in half a minute, fo many miles doth 
the fhip fail in an hour, fuppofing her to keep going at an 
equal rate, and allowing for yaws, lee-way, &c. 

Kwor, in medicine, a protuberance in the joints of old gouty 
people: confifting ofa thick, vifcous, crude, indigefted pi- 
tuita, accompanied with a bilious humour, hot and acrimoni- 
ous; the grofleft and moft terreftrial part whereof clogs and 
converts into a ftony fubftance like chalk. 

Knots appear to be generated like ftones in the bladder. 
Phyficians fometimes alfo call them modes, and tophi. See 
Toruus, and Nope. 

Knor is alfo ufed for the intrigue of a romance, or drama- 

tic piece ; being that part where the perfons are the moft em- 
barraffed, by a conjuncture of affairs whofe end it is not eafy to 
forefee. 
Ariftotle, under this term, includes all the incidents of a 
tragedy, from its beginning to the place where it begins to 
unravel. The Anot holds as long as the mind is kept {uf- 
pended about the event. The énot ought always to laft to the 
middle of the fifth act, otherwife the reft of the piece lan- 
guifhes. 

Order of the Kno, is the name of a military order in the 

kingdom of Naples, inftituted in 1 352, by queen Jane I. on 
occafion of the peace eftablifhed between her and the king of 
Hungary, by means of her marriage with Louis, Prince of 
‘Tarentum. 
The order confifted of fixty knights: Clement VI. approved 
this order, and gave it the rule of S. Bafil: It chofe S. Ni- 
cholas for its prote€tor, but it dwindled away after the death of 
its foundrefs. 

KNOWING, Principles, and Rules of. See PRINCIPLE, 
and RULE. 

KNOWLEDGE, according to Mr. Locke, confifts in the 
perception of the conneétion and agreement, or difagreement 
and repugnancy, of our ideas. See IpEa. 

In which fenfe, Anowledge ftands oppofed to ignorance. See 
IGNoRANCE. 

To know that white is not black, is only to perceive that 
thefe two ideas do not agree. So, in mowing that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones; what 
do we more than perceive, that equality to two right ones 
neceffarily agrees to, and is infeparable from, the three angles 
of a triangle? 

Kinds of KNowLEDGE.—For what relates to the agreement 
or difagreement of ideas, we may reduce the whole dottrine, 
and confequently the whole ftock of our Amowledge, to four 
heads; viz. identity or diverfity, relation, co-exiftence, and 
real exifience. 

As to the identity, or diverfity of our ideas, we may obferve, 
that it is the firft at of the mind to perceive its own ideas; 
and fo far as it perceives them, to now each what it is, and 
thereby to perceive their difference ; that is, the one not to 
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be the other; by this the mind clearly perceives each idea to 
agree with itfelf, and to be what it is; and all diftinét ideas 
to difagree.—This it does without any pains, or deduction, 
by its natural power of perception, and diftinétion; and for 
doing this, men of art have eftablithed certain general rules, 
or principles; as, that what is, is; and/that it is impoffible 
for the fame thing to be, and not to be.—But no maxim 
can make a man snow clearer, that round is not fquare, 
than the bare perception of the two ideas, which the mind, 
at firft fight, perceives to difagree. 

‘The next kind of agreement, or difagreement, the mind per- 
ceives, in any of its ideas, may be called relative, and is no- 
thing but the perception of the relation between any two 
ideas, of what kind foever ; that is, their agreement, or dif- 
agreement, one with another, in the feveral ways, or refpects, 
the mind takes of comparing them. - 
The third fort of agreement, or difagreement to be found in 
our ideas, is co-exiftence, or non co-exiftence, in the fame 
fubjeét ; and this belongs particularly to fubftances.—Thus, 
when we pronounce concerning gold that itis fixed, itamounts 
to no more but this; that fixednefs, or a power to remain in 
the fire unconfumed, isan idea which always accompanies that 
particular fort of yellownefs, weight, fufibility, Gc. which 
make our complex idea fignified by the word gold. 

The fourth fort, is that of aétual and real exiftence, agree- 
ing to any idea. 

Within thefe four forts of agreement, or difagreement, feems 
contained all the Anowledge we have, indeed all we are capable 
of; for all that we now, or can affirm concerning any idea, 
is, that it is, or is not the fame with fome other; as, that 
blue is not yellow: that it does or does not co-exift with 
another in the fame fubject; as, that iron is fufceptible of 
magnetical impreffions: that it hath that or this relation to 
fome other ideas; as, that two triangles upon equal bafes, 
between the fame parallels, are equal: or, that it has a real 
exiftence without the mind ; as, that God is. 

The mind becomes poffefled of truth, in feveral manners, 
which conftitute fo many different fpecies of Anowledge.— 
Thus, when the mind has a prefent view of the agreement, 
or difagreement of any of its ideas, or of the relation they 
have one with another, it is called aétual knowledge. 

Secondly, a man is faid to Amow any propofition, when having 
once evidently perceived the agreement, or difagreement, of 
the ideas whereof it confifts, and fo lodged it in his memo- 
ry, that whenever it comes to be reflected on again, the 
mind affents to it without doubt, or hefitation, and is cer- 
tain of the truth of it: this may be called habitual know- 
ledge.—And thus a man may be faid to know all thofe 
truths which are lodged in his memory, by a foregoing, clear, 
and full perception. 

Of habitual Anowledge, there are two forts; the one con- 
fifts of fuch truths, laid up in the memory, as whenever they 
occur to the mind, it aétually perceives the relation that is be- 
tween their ideas; and this is in all thofe truths where the 
ideas themfelves, by an immediate view, difcover their agree- 
ment, or difagreement, one with another.—The other is of 
fuch truths, whereof the mind having been convinced, it re- 
tains the memory of the conviction, without the proofs.— 
Thus a man that remembers certainly, that he once perceived 
the demonftration, that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right ones, Avews it to be true, when that demon- 
ftration is gone out of his mind, and cannot poffibly be re~ 
collected: but he Azows it in a different way from what he 
did before ; namely, not by the intervention of thofe interme- 
diate ideas ; whereby the agreement, or difagreement, of thofe 
in the propofition, was at firft perceived ; but by remembring, 
that is, Anowing that he was once certain of the truth of 
this propofition, That the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right ones.—The immutability of the fame relations 
between the fame immutable things, is now the idea, that 
fhews him, that if the three angles of a triangle were once 
equal to two right ones, they will always be fo.—And hence 
he comes to be certain, that what was once true, is always 
true; what ideas once agreed, will always agree; and 
confequently, what he once new to be true, he will always 
now to be true, as long as he can remember that he once 
knew it. 

Degrees of KNOWLEDG r.—As to the different degrees, or 
clearnefs of our knowledge, it feems to lie in the different 
way which the mind has of perceiving the agreement, or dif- 
agreement, of any of its ideas.—When the mind perceives 
this agreement, or difagreement, of two ideas immediately 
by themfelves, without the intervention of any other, we may 
call it intuitive knowledge; in which cafe the mind perceives 
the truth, as the eye doth light, only by being directed to- 
wards jit—~Thus the mind perceives, that white is not 
black; that three are more than two, and equal to one and 
two.—This part of Anowledge is irrefiftible ; and, like the 
bright fun-fhine, forces itfelf immediately to be perceived, as 
foon as ever the mind turns its view that way.—It is on 
this intuition that depends all the certainty, and evidence of 
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our other Anowledge 3 which Certainty, every one finds to be 
fo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore cannot re- 
quire a greater. a ; 
The next degree of knowledge is, where the mind’ perceives 
not this agreement or difagreement immediately, or by ‘the 
juxtapofition, as it were of the ideas; becaufé thofe ideas, 
concerning whofe agreement or difagreement, the enquiry 
is made, cannot by the mind be fo put together, as to fhew 
it. — In this cafe, the mind ‘is obliged to difcover ‘the 
agreement, or difagreement, which it fearches for, by the 
intervention of other ideas: and this is that which we 
call reafoning. 

‘Thus, if we would snow the agreement, or difagreement, in 
bignefs, between the three angles of a triangle, and two 
right angles, we cannot do it by an immediate view, and 
comparifon of them, becaufe the’ three angles of a triangle 
cannot be brought together at once, and compared with any 
other one or two angles; and fo of this the mind has no 
immediate, or intuitive knowledge. — But we mutt find out 
fome other angles, to which the three angles of a triangle 
have equality; and finding thofe equal to two right ones, we 
come to ézew the equality of thefe three angles to two right 
ones. 


Thofe intervening ideas, which ferve to fhew the agreement 
of any two others, are called proofs; and where the agree- 
ment, or difagreement “is by this means plainly and clearly 
perceived, it is called demonjtration > and a quicknefS in the 
mind to find thofe proofs, “and to apply them right, is ‘that 
which is called /agacity. 

This knowledge, though it be certain, is not fo clear and 
evident as intuitive knowledge; it requires pains and atten- 
tion, and fteady application of mind, to difcover the agree- 
ment, or difagreement, of the ideas it confiders ; and there 
mutt be a progreffion by fteps, and degrees, before the mind 
can, in this way, arrive at any certainty.—Before demon- 
ftration, there was a doubt, which, in intuitive knowledge, 
cannot happen to the mind that has its faculty of percep- 
tion left in a degree capable of diftin@ ideas, no more 
than it can be a doubt to the eye, (that can diftin@ly fee 
white, and black) whether this ink, and paper, be all of 
a colour. —Now, in every ftep that reafon makes in de- 
monttrative knowledge, there is an intuitive knowledge of 
that agreement, or difagreement it feeks with the next in- 
termediate idea, which it ufes as a proof; for if it were not 
fo, that yet would need a proof, fince without the percep- 
tion of fuch agreement, or difagreement, there is no fnow- 
Zedge produced, 

By which it is evident that every ftep in reafoning, that 
produces knowledge, has intuitive certainty ; which, when 
the mind perceives, there is no more required, but to re- 
member it, to make the agreement, or difagreement of the 
ideas concerning which we enquire, vifible and certain. 
‘This intuitive perception of the agreement, or difagreement, 
of the intermediate jdeas in each ftep, and progreffion of the 
demonftration, muft alfo be exaéty carried in. the mind ; 
and a man muft be fure that no part is left out, which, 
becaufe in long dedu€tions, the memory cannot eafily 
retain ; this Anowledge becomes more imperfect than in- 
tuitive, and men often embrace falfhoods for demon- 
ftrations. 

It has been generally taken for granted, that mathematics a- 
lone are capable of demonftrative certainty : but to have fuch 
an agreement or difagreement, as may be intuitively perceiv- 
ed, being, as we imagine, not the privilege of thé ideas of 
number, extenfion, and figure alone; it may, .poffibly, be 

"the want of dué method and application in us, and not of 
fufficient evidence in things, that demonftration: has been 
thought to have fo little to do in other parts of knowledce, 
For in whatever ideas the mind can perceive the agreement 
or difagreement immediately, there it is capable of intuitive 
knowledge 5 and where it can perceive the agreement or dif. 
agreement of any two ideas, by the, intuitive perception of 
the agreement or difagreement they have with any inter- 
mediate ideas, there the mind is capable of demonitration, 
which is not limited to the ideas of figure, number, exten- 
fion, or their modes, 

reafon why it has been g erally fuppofed to belong 
ly, is becaufe, in comp ng their equality orexcefs, 
numbers have every, the leaft difference, very, 
rceivable : And in extenfion, though every the 
is not fo perceptible, yet the mind has found out 

Cover the juft equality of two angles, extenfions, 

1 both numbers and figures can’ be fet down 

ible and lafting marks. — But in other fimple ideas, 

whofe modes and differences ar made; and coun by de- 

grees, and not quantity, we have not {fo nice and accurate a 

diftin&tion of their di Nees, as to perceive or find wa 

meafure their juft equality, or their leaft diffe 
thofe other fimple ideas b ng appearance: 

duced in us, by the fize, figure, motion, 
puicles, fingly infenfible ; their differe 
on the variation of fome, or all of th 
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it cannot be~obferved by us in particles of matter; wheteof 
each is too fubtile to be erceived; it is impoffible for us to 
‘have any exaét reali of the different degrees of thefe 
fimple ideas. 

Thus, not knowing what number of particles; nor what 
motion of them is ft to produce any precife degree of white 
nefs, becaufe we have no certain ftandard to meafure them 
by, nor means to diftinguith every, the leaft difference ; 
the only help we have, is from our fenfés, which in this 
point fail us. But where the difference is fo great as to 
produce in the mind ideas clearly diftin&, thefe ideas, as we 
fee in colours of different kinds, blue and red for inftance, 
are as capable of demonftration, as ideas of humber and 
extenfion.—And what is here faid of colours, holds true 
in all fecondary qualities. 

Thefe two then, intuition and demonfiratiins are the degrees 
of our hx vledge ; and whatever comes fhort of one of thefe, 
is only faith, or opinion, not Anowledge 5 at leaft in all ges 
neral truths. 

There is indeed another perception of the mind, employed 
about the particular exiftence of finite beings without ‘us, 
which going beyond probability, but not reaching to either 
of the foregoing degrees of certainty, pafles under the name 
of knowledge. 

Nothing can be more certain, than that the idea we receive 
from an external object, is in our minds: This is intuitive 
knowledge s but whether we can thence certainly infer the 
exiftence of any thing without us, correfponding to that idea, 
is that whereof fome men think there may be a queftion 
made ; becaufe men may haye fuch an idea in their minds, 
when no fuch thing exifls, not any fuch objeé& affects their 
fenfes. 

But it is evident, that we are invincibly confcious to our- 
felves of a different perception, when we look on the fun in 
the day, and when we think on it by night ; when we actually 
tafte wormwood, or finell a rofe, or only think on that favours 
or odour: fo that we may add to the two former forts of 
Anowledge, this alfo of the exiftence of particular external 
objects, by that perception and conf{cioufnefs we have of the 
actual entrance of ideas from them, and allow thefe three 


But fince our knowledge is founded on, and imployed about 
our ideas only, will it follow thence, that it muft be con- 
formable to our ideas, and that where our ideas are clear and 
diftiné, obfcure and confufed, there our knowledge will be fo 
too? —We anfwer, no; for our knowledge confifting in the 
perception of the agreement or difagreement of any two 
ideas, its clearnefs, or obfcurity, coniifts in the clearnefs, or 
obfcurity of that perception, and not in the clearnefs or obs 
{curity of the ideas themfelves.—A man, (for inftance) who 
has a clear idea of the angles of a triangle, and of equality to 
two right ones, may yet have but an ob{cure perception of 
their agreement, and fo have but a very obfcure Anowledge 
of it: but obfeure, and confufed ideas; can never produce any 
clear or diftin® knowledge; becaufe, as far as any ideas are 
obfcure, or confufed, fo far the mind can never perceive clear= 
ly, whether they agree, or difagree: or, to exprefs the fame 
thing in other words, he that has not determined ideas to the 
words he ufes, cannot make propofitions of them, of whofe 
truth he can be certain. 

From all this it follows; 1°. That we can haye no &mow- 
ledge farther than we have ideas. 

2°. That we have no énowledge farther than we can have 
Perception of the agreement, or difagreement of our ideass 
either by intuition, demonftration, or fenfation, 

3°» We cannot have an intuitive knowledge, that fhall ex= 
tend itfelf to all our ideas, and all that we would Zot about 
them; becaufe we cannot examine; and perceive all the rela- 
tions they have one to another by juxtapofition, or an im= 
mediate comparifon one with another.Thus we cannot 
intuitively perceive the equality of two extentions, the diffe- 
rence of whofe figures makes their parts incapable of an ex 
a€t immediate application, 

4°. Our rational énowledge cannot teach to the whole extent 
of our ideas, becaufe between two different ideas which we 
would examine, we cannot always find fuch proofs where- 
by we can connect one to another, with an intuitive / 
ledge in all the parts of the deduction, 

5° Senfitive knowledge, reaching no farther than the ex- 
iftence of things, actually prefent to our fenfes, is yet much 
narrower than either of the former. 

6°, From all which it is evident, that the extent of our 
knowledge comes not only fhort of the reality of things, 
but even’ of the extent of our own ideas. — We have th 
ideas of a fquare, a circle, and equality, and yet perha 
thall never be able to find a circle equal to a { 
Circie. 
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Gt.—The affirmations, or 
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negations we make concer: ng the ideas we have, beir reduced 
to the four forts: bovementioned, dentity, c¢ xiftence, 
relation, and real e iftence, let us enquire how far our &yoqw- 
ige extends ach of thefe: 1°. As to identity, and di- 
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verfity, or intuitive Anowledge is as far extended, as ae ae 
themielves ; and there can be no idea in the mind, Wi 
it does not prefently, by ani 5 aa knowledge, perceive 
be what it is, and to be different™from any other. 
2°. As to the agreement, or difagreement of one ideas ps. 
exiftence, our Anowledge herein is very defeétive, though i 
is in this that the greateft and moft material parts of oa 
knowledge, concerning fubftances, confifts : for our Li 
fubftances being nothing but certain collections of te ee 
co-exifting in one fubject, (our idea, of flame, for inf ance, 
is a body hot, luminous, and moving upwards.) When af 
would know any thing farther, concerning this or any Sel 
fort of fubftance, what do we but enquire what oie he bi 
ties, or powers, thefe fubftances have, or have not eee 
is nothing elfe but to know what other fimple ideas do, or do 
not exift with thofe that make up fuch complex idea.—The 
reafon of this is, that the fimple ideas which make up our 
complex ideas of fubftances, have no vifible neceflary con- 
ne@tion, or inconfiftence, with other fimple ideas, whofe co- 
exiftence with them we would inform ourfelves about. — 
Thefe ideas being likewile, for the moft part, fecondary qua- 
lities, which depend upon the primary qualities of their 
minute or infenfible parts, or on fomething yet more te- 
mote than thefe from our comprehenfion ; it is impoffible 
we fhould évow which have a neceflary union, or incon- 
: fiftence, one with another, fince we fnow not the root 
from whence they fpring, or the fize, figure, and texture of 
parts on which they depend, and from which they refult— 
Befides this, there is no difcoverable connection between 
any fecondary quality, and thofe primary qualities that it 
depends on.—We are fo far from knowing what figure, fize, 
or motion produces, (for inftance) a yellow colour, or 
fweet tafte, or fharp found; that we can by no means 
conceive how any fize, figure, or motion, can poflibly 
produce in us the idea of any colour, tafte, or found, 
whatfoever ; there being no conceivable connection be- 
tween the one and other. 


Our *Anowledge, therefore, of co-exiftence, reaches little fur- 
ther than experience. Some few, indeed, of the primary 
qualities have a neceflary dependance, and vifible connec- 
tion, one with another : as figure neceflarily fuppofes exten- 
fion ; receiving or communicating motion by impulfe, fup- 
pofes folidity : but qualities co-exiftent in any fubject, without 
this dependance and connection, cannot certainly be Anown 
to co-exift, any farther than experience by our fenfes in- 
forms us.—Thus though, upon trial, we find gold yellow, 
weighty, malleable, fufible, and fixed; yet becaufe none of 
thefe have any evident dependance, or neceflary connection 
with the other, we cannot certainly énow, that where any 
four of thefe are, the fifth will be there alfo, how highly 
‘probable foever it may be. | But the higheft degree of pro- 
bability amounts not to certainty, without which there 
can be no true knswledge : for this co-exiftence can be no 
farther Avown, than it is perceived ; and it cannot be per- 
ceived but either in particular fubjects, by the obfervation 
of our fenfes, or, in general, by the neceflary connection of 
the ideas them(elves. 

As to incompatibility, or repugnancy to co-exiftence, we 
now that no fubjeét can have of each fort of primary qua- 
Jities, more than one particular at once, as one extenfion, or 
one figure; and fo of fenfible ideas peculiar to each fenfe : 
for whatever, of each kind, is prefent in any fubject, excludes 
all other of that fort; for inftance, one fubjeét cannot have 
two finells, or two colours at the fame time, 

As to powers of fubftances, which makes a great part of our 
enquiries about them, our knowledge reaches a little farther 
than experience; becaufe they confift in a texture and mo- 
tion of parts, which we cannot by any means come to difco- 
ver, and, I doubt whether, with thofe faculties we have, we 
fhall ever be able to carry our general Anowledge much farther 
in this part. Experience is that which in this part we muft 
depend on, and it were to be wifhed that it were more im- 
proved.—We find the advantages fome mens generous pains 
have this way brought to the ftock of natural knowledge ; 
and if others, efpecially the philofophers by fire, had been fo 
wary in their obfervations, and fincere in their reports, as 
thofe who call themfelves philofophers ought to have been, 
our acquaintance with the bodies here about us, and our in- 
fight into their powers and operations, might have been yet 
much greater. 


Asto the third fort, the agreement, or difagreement of our 
ideas in any other relation ; this is the largeft field of know- 
ledge, and it is hard to determine how far it may extend : 
this part depending on our fagacity, in finding intermediate 
ideas, that may fhew the habitudes and relations of ideas, 
it is an hard matter to tell when we are at an end of fuch 
difcoveries.—They who are ignorant of algebra, cannot 
imagine the wonders of this kind that are to be done by 
it: and what farther improvements, and helps, advanta- 
geous to other parts of knowledge, the fagacious mind of 
man may yet find out, is not eafy to determine. 

‘This, at leaft, we may believe, that the ideas of quantity are 
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not the only ones capable of demonftration, and knowledge 3 
and that other, and perhaps more ufeful parts of contemplation 
would afford us certainty, if vices, paffions, and domineering 
intereft did not oppofe, or menace endeavours of this kind. 
As to the fourth fort of Anowledge, viz. of the real aétual 
exiftence of things, we have an intuitive knowledge of our 
own exiftence, a demonftrative Anowledge of the exiftence 
of God, and a fenfitive Anowledge of the objects that prefent 
themfelves to our fenfes. 

Hitherto we have examined the extent of our Anowledge, in 
refpeét of the feveral forts of beings that are: there is an- 
other extent of it, in refpect of univerfality, which will alfo 


deferve to be confidered; and this in regard our snowledge : 


follows the nature of our ideas.—If the ideas, whofe agree- 
ment, or difagreement we perceive, are abftract, our know- 
ledge is univerfal ; for what is known of fuch general ideas, 
will be true of every particular thing in which that effence, 
that is, that abftraét idea is found: and what is once known 
of fuch ideas, will be perpetually,'and for ever true; fo that, 
as to all general Anowledge, we muft fearch, and find it only 
in our own minds ; and it is only the examining our own ideas, 
that furnifhes us with it. — Truths belonging to eflences of 
things, (that is, to abftraét ideas) are eternal, and are to be 
found out by the contemplation only of thofe effences 5 
as the exiftence of things is to be Amown only from ex- 
perience. 

Reality of KNowLEDGE.—It is evident, that the mind knows 
not things immediately, but by the intervention of the ideas 
it has of them. — Our fnowledge, therefore, is real only fo 
far, as there is a conformity between our ideas, and the 
reality of things. But how fhall we 4now when our ideas 
agree with things themfelves? it is anfwered, There are 
two forts of ideas, that we may be aflured agree with things 5 
thefe are, 
1°, Simple ideas, which, fince the mind can by no means 
make to itfelf, muft be the effect of things operating upon 
the mind in a natural way, and producing therein thofe per+ 
ceptions, which, by the will of our maker, they are ordain- 
ed, and adapted to.—Hence it follows that fimple ideas are 
not fiétions of our fancies, but the natural and regular pro- 
duGtions of things without us, really operating upon us 5 
which carry with them all the conformity our ttate requires, 
which is to reprefent things under thofe appearances they are 
fitteft to produce in us.—Thus the idea of whitenefg, as it 
isin the mind, exadtly anfwers that power which is in any 
body to produce it there; and this conformity between our 
fimple ideas, and the exiftence of things is fufficient for 
real knowledge. 
2°. All our complex ideas, except only thofe of fubftances, 
being archetypes of the mind’s own making, and not referred 
to the exiftence of things, as to their originals, cannot want 
any conformity neceflary to real Anowledge ; for that which 
is not defigned to reprefent any thing but itfelf, can never 
be capable of a wrong reprefentation.—Here the ideas them- 
felves are confidered as archetypes, and things are no otherwife 
regarded, than as conformable to them.—Thus the mathema- 
tician confiders the truth, and properties belonging to a reét- 
angle, or circle, only as they are ideas in his own mind, 
which poffibly he never found exifting mathematically, that 
is, precifely true; yet his Anowledge is not only certain, but 
real, becaufe real things are no farther concerned, nor in- 
tended to be meant by any fuch propofitions, than as things 
really agree to thofe archetypes in the mind. 
3°. But the complex ideas, which we refer to archetypes 
without us, may differ from them, and fo our énowledge a- 
bout them may come fhort of being real; and fuch are our 
ideas of fubftances.—Thefe muft be taken from fomething, 
that does, or has exifted, and not be made up of ideas arbi- 
trarily put together, without any real pattern. — Herein, 
therefore, is founded the reality of our dnowledge concerning 
fubftances, that all our complex ideas of t em muft be fuch, 
and fuch only, as are made up of fuch fimp:. ones, as have 
been difcovered to co-exift in nature : and our ideas being 
thus true, though not perhaps very exaét copies, are the fub- 
ject of real knowledge of them, —Whatever ideas we have, 
the agreement we find they have with others, will be Anow- 
ledge.—If thofe ideas be abftraét, it will be general know- 
ledge ; but to make it real, concerning fubftances, the ideas 
muft be taken from the real exiftence of things — Where- 
ever, therefore, we perceive the agreement, or difagree- 
ment of our ideas, there is certain Anowledge; and wherever 
we are fure thofe ideas agree with the reality of things, 
there is certain real knowledge. 

Miihod of improving or enlarging KNOowLEDGE. — It being the 
received opinion amongft men of letters, that maxims are 
the foundation of all snowledge, and that fciences are each of 
them built upon certain precognita, from whence the under- 
ftanding is to take its rife, and by which it is to conduét 
itfelfin its inquiries in the matters belonging to that fcience ; 
the beaten road of the fchools has been to lay down, in the 
beginning, one or more general propofitions, called principles, 
as foundations whereon to build the Anowledge that was to be 
had of that fubjeét. 
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‘That which gave occafion to ‘this way of proceeding, was | 


the good fuccefs it feemed to have in mathematics; which, of 
all other feiences, have the greateft certaintyy clearnefs, and 
evidence in them. But if we confider it, we fhall find that 
the great advancement, and certainty, of real knowledge men 
arrived to in thefe f{ciences, was not owing to the influence 
of thofe principles; but to the clear, diftinet, and compleat 
ideas their thoughts were employed about; and to the relation 
of equality and excefs, fo clear between fome of them, that 
they had an intuitive Azowledge, and by that a way to dif- 
Cover it in others, and this without the help of thofe max- 
ims. For is it not poffible for a lad to &now, that his whole 
body is bigger than his little finger, but by virtue of this 
axiom, ‘ The whole is bigger than a part;’ nor be aflured of it, 
till he has learned that maxim? Let any one confider which 
is known firft and cleareft by moft people, the particular in- 
ftance, or the general rule; and which it is that gives life and 
birth to the others: thefe general rules are but the comparing 
our more general, and abftra&t ideas, which ideas are miade 
by the mind, and have names given them, for the eafier dif 
patch. in its reafonings: but Avewledge began in the mind, and 
was founded on particulars, though afterwards perhaps no 
notice be taken thereof; it being natural for the mind to 
Jay up thofe general notions, and make the proper ufe of 
them, which is to difburthen the memory of the cumberfome 
load of particulars. — The way to improve in &nowledge, 
is not to fwallow principles with an implicit faith, and with- 
out examination, which would be apt to miflead men, in- 
ftead of guiding them into truth; but to get, and fix in our 
minds, clear and compleat ideas, as far as they are to be had, 
and to annex to them proper and conftant names: and thus 
barely by confidering our ideas, and comparing them toge- 
ther, obferving their agreement, or difagreement, their ha- 
bitudes, and relations, we fhall get more true and clear 
knowledge, by the conduct of this one rule: than by taking 
up principles, and thereby putting our minds into the difpofal 
of others. 

We muft therefore, if we will proceed as reafon advifes us, 
adapt our methods of inquiry to the nature of the ideas we 
examine, and the truth we fearch after—General and cer- 
tain truths are only founded in the habitudes and relations of 
abftra&t ideas; therefore a fagacious methodical application of 
our thoughts for the finding out thefe relations, is the only 
way to difcover all, that can with truth and certainty be put 
into general propofitions. By what fteps we are to proceed 
in thefe, is to be learned inthe fchools of the mathemati- 
cians, who from very plain and eafy beginnings, by gentle 
degrees, and a continued chain of reafonings, proceed to the 
difcovery, and demonftration of truths, that at firft fight ap- 
peared beyond human capacity.—This may reafonably be 
id, that if other ideas that are real, as well as nominal ef- 
fences of their fpecies, were purfued in the way familiar to 
mathematicians, they would carry our thoughts farther, and 
with greater evidence, and clearnef§, than poflibly we are apt 
to imagine.—This is reafon fufficient to advance that con- 
jeCture above-mentioned, viz. ‘That morality is capable of 
© demonftration, as well as mathematics;? for moral ideas 
being real effences, which havea difcoverable conneétion, 
and agreement one with another, fo far as we can find their 
habitudes and relations, fo far we fhall be poffefled of real and 
gefieral truths. 

In our Anowledge of fubftances, we are to proceed after a 
quite different method; the bare contemplation of their ab- 
ftra&t ideas, (which are but nominal eflences) will carry us 
but a very little way in the fearch of truth and certainty.— 
Here experience muft teach us what reafon cannot; and it 
by trying alone, that we can certainly Azow what other quali- 
ties co-exift with thofe of our complex idea; for inftance, whe- 
ther that yellow, heavy, fufible body, I call gold, be malle- 
able or no; which experience (however it prove in that par- 
ticular body we examine) makes us not certain that it is fo 
in all, or any other yellow, heavy, fufible bodies, but that 
which we have tried; becaufe it is no confequence, one way 
or other, from our complex idea. The neceflity, or incon- 
fiftence of malleability, has no vifible cogneétion with the 
combination of that colour, weight, and fufibility in any bo- 
dy.—What is here faid of the nominal effence of gold, fup- 
pofed to confit of a body of fuch a determinate colour, 
weight, and fufibility, will hold true, if other qualities be add- 
ed to it—Our reafonings from thofe ideas will carry us but 
way, in the certaindifcovery of the other properties 
in thofe maffes of matter wherein all thofe are to be found. 
As far as our experience reaches, we may have certain know- 
ledge, and no farther.—It is not denied, but that a man, 
accuftomed to rational and regular experiments, fhall be able 
to fee farther into the nature of bodies, and their unknown 
properties, than one that is a ftranger to them: but this is 
but judgment, and opinion, not dow certai 
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hot, nor are our faculties able to. advance farther: 
sICs. 

From whence it is obvioug, to conclude, that fince our facul= 
ties are not permitted to ata the real effences of bodies, 
but yet plainly to difcover to us the being of a God; and the 
knowledge of ourfelves, enough to give us a clear difcovery 
of our duty, and great concernment, it will become us, as 
rational creatures, to employ our faculties about what they 
are moft adapted to, and follow the direGtion of naturc, 
where it feems to point us out the way. For it is.rational 
to conclude, that our proper employment lies in thofe enqui- 
ries; and that fort of ézowledge which is moft fuited to our 
natural capacities, and carries in it our greateft intereft; and 
therefore it is that morality is the proper fcience, and bufinefs 
of mankind in general, (who are both concerned, and fitted 
to fearch out their fummum bonum) as feveral arts conyers 
fant about the feveral patts of nature, are the lot, and private 
talent of particular men, for the common ufe of human lifes 
and their own particular fubfiftence in this world. 

The ways to enlarge our knowledge as far as we are capable, 
feem to be thefe two: The firft is, to get and fettle in our 
minds, as far as we can, clear, diftinét, and conftant ideas of 
thofe things we would confider, and knows for it being evi-+ 
dent that our snowledge cannot exceed our ideas, where they 
are either imperfect, confufed, or obfcure, we cannot expect 
to have certain, perfect, or clear knowledge.— The othet 
art is, of finding out the intermediate ideas, which may fhew 
us the agreement or repugnancy of other ideas, which cagnof 
be immediately compared. 

That thefe two (and not relying on maxims, and drawing 
confequences from fome general propofitions) are the right 
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method of improving our énowledge in the ideas of other_ 


modes, befides thofe of quantity, the confideration of mathe= 
matical knowledge will eafily inform us; where, firft, "we 
fhall find, that he who has not clear and perfect ideas of 
thofe angles, or figures, of which he defires to know any things 
is utterly thereby incapable of any Amowledge about them,—« 
Suppofe a man’ not to have an exaét idea of a right angle, 
fcalenum, or trapezium, and it is clear that he will in vain 
feek any demonftration about them. 
And farther it is evident, that it was not the influence of 
maxims, or principles, that led the mafters of this {cience in- 
to thofe wonderful difcoveries they have made: let a man of 
good parts ézow all the maxims of mathematics never fo 
well, and contemplate their extent, and confequences, a8 
much as he pleafes, he will, by their afliftance, fcarce ever 
come to know, that the fquare of the hypothenufe, ina right 
angled triangle, is equal to the fquares of the two other fides. 
This, and other mathematical truths have been difcovered by 
the thoughts otherwife applied. The mind had other objects, 
other views before it, far different from thofe maxims, which 
men well enough acquainted with thofe received axioms, but 
ignorant of their method who firft made thofe demonftrations, 
can never fufficiently admir 
Our knowledge, as in other things, fo in this alfo, has fo great 
a conformity with our fight, that it is neither wholly neceflary, 
nor wholly voluntary. Men, who have fenfes, cannot chufe 
but receive fome ideas by them; and if they have memory, 
they cannot but retain fome of them; and ifthey have any dit 
tinguifhing faculty, cannot but perceive the agreement or dif= 
agreement of fome of them one with another. As he that has 
eyes, if he-will open them by day, cannot but fee fome objects, 
and perceive a difference in them; yet he may chufe whether 
he will turn his eyes towards an objet, curioufly furvey it, and 
obferve accurately all that is vifible in it. But what he doth 
fee, he cannot fee otherwife than he doth; it depends not on 
his will to fee that black, which appears yellow. Juft thus it 
is with our whderftanding: All that is voluntary in our énow- 
ledge, is the employing or withholding any of our faculties from 
this or that fort of objests, and a more or lefs accurate furvey 
of them; but they being employed, our will hath no power to 
determine the Anowledge of the mind one way or other; that 
is done only by the objeéts themfelves, as far as they are clear+ 
ly difcovered. Thus, he that has got the ideas of numbers, 
and has taken the pains to compare one, two, and three, to 
fix, cannot chufe but know they are equal. He alfo that hath 
the idea of an intelligent, but weak and frail being, made by, 
and depending on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, and 
perfectly wife, and good, will as certainly know that man is 
to honour, fear, and obey God, as that the fun fhines when 
he fees it, But yet, be thefe truths never fo certain, never fo 
clear, he may be ignorant of either, or both of them, wha 
will not take the pains to employ his faculties as he fhould, to 
inform himfelf about them, 
KOPPA. See the article Numeral CHARACTERS. 
Kal, or Koot, a Turkifh term, properly fignifying afl 
or vant. 
Meninfky tells us, the name is given to all the foldiers in the 
Ottoman empire, particularly to thofe of the grand feignior’s 
guard, and the infantry.—The captains of the in’ ntry, and 
thofe who command the guards, are called 4 lers, and 
the foldiers of the guard kapu killeri, i.e. flaves of the Court. 
—Others inform us, that all who hold any places depending 
on 
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wn, or receive wages from it, in 2 word, all who are 
i ned eitedlure the grand aoe fervants, take the title of 
Ral, or. kool, i. &. flaves as i creditable than that of 
fubject; even the grand vizier d the bafhaws value os 
felves upon it. A ‘dl, or flave, of the grand feignior, has 
authority to abufe any who are only his fervants; but a fubject 
who fhould afront a A7/, or flave, would be feverely punifhed. 
The 4dls are entirely devoted to the will of the grand feig- 
nior, and look on it as a kind of martyrdom that merits hea- 
ven when they die either by his order, or in the execution of 
his commands. 
KURTCHI, an order of foldiery among the Perfians, 2 
‘The word, in its original, fignifies army, and is applied to a 
body of cavalry confifting of the nobility of the kingdom of 
Perfia, and the pofterity of thofe conquerors, who placed I 
macl fophi on the throne. ‘They are in number about 18000 

en. ; 

Their commander is called Aurtchi bafchi, which was formerly 
the firft poft in the kingdom; equivalent to a conftable of 
France. 
KYPHONISM*, KypHonisMuS, or CyPHONISMUs, 
an antient punifhment, which was frequently undergone by the 
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to fuffer was anointed with honey, and fo expofed to the fun, 
that the flies and wafps might be tempted to torment him, 
This was performed in three manners; fometimes they only 
tied the patient to a ftake; fometimes they hoifted him up 
into the air, and fufpended him in a bafket,; and fometimes 
they ftretched him out on the ground, with his hands tied 
behind him. 
* The word is originally Greek, and comes from vw, which 
fignifies either the fake to which the patient was tied, the co/- 
Jar fitted to his neck, or an inflrument wherewith they tor- 
mented him: The {choliaft on Ariftophanes fays, it was a 
wooden lock, or cage, and that it was fo called from xum‘iv, 
to crook, or bend, becaufe it kept the tortured in a crooked, 
bowing pofture: Others take the xugwy for alog of wood laid 
over the criminal’s head, to prevent his fanding upright: He- 
fychius defcribes the xuQav, as a piece of wood whereon cri- 
minals were ftretched and tormented, In effett, itis probable, 
the word might fignify all thefe feveral things. It was a ge- 
nerical name, whereof thefe were the fpecies. 
Suidas gives us the fragment of an old law, which punifhed 
thofe who treated the laws with contempt, with Ayphoni/m for 
the fpace of twenty days, after which they were to be preci- 
pitated froma rock, dreffed in womens habit. 


martyrs in the primitive times; wherein the body of the perfon!| KYSTIS, KYETI2, in medicine, See the article Cysris. 
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